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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE SIXTY-THIRD CONGRESS, 


SECOND SESSION. 


SENATE, E 


Moxpay, December 1, 1913. 


The first Monday in December being the day prescribed by 
the Constitution of the United States for the annual meeting of 
Congress, the second session of the Sixty-third Congress com- 
menced on this day. 

The Senate assembied in its Chamber at the Capitol. . 

The VICE PRESIDENT (THomMas R. MARSHALL, of Indiana) 
took the chair and called the Senate to order at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

Almighty God, according to our ancient custom we come to 
Thee. Our fathers were men of prayer, and out of the resources 
of Thy grace they received wisdom to guide them in laying the 
foundation of this great Nation. In every time of stress and 
storm Thy people have gone to Thee for guidance, for protec- 
tion, and for blessing. When the Nation was born, it was born 
in prayer. In the days of difficulty and mystery and darkness 
unceasing prayer was made, and in this larger day of peace and 
prosperity we still come asking that Thou wilt teach us how to 
follow the arts of peace with the same success as our fathers 
laid the foundations of the Government and led us on to this 
moment. 

We pray that in facing the increasing problems of this great 
Nation at the beginning of this new session of the Senate the 
conscious power and presence of God may be felt and that 
every Senator in this honorable body may realize that his first 
and highest obligation is to God. 

Bless us in all our life work, Bless our land and Nation with 
continued peace and prosperity. And we pray that onward we 
may go as an evangel among the nations of the earth, bringing 
everywhere to our sphere of influence peace and good will among 
men. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 


CALLING OF THE ROLL. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. That it may be ascertained whether 
a constitutional number of Senators are present for the trans- 
action of business, the Secretary will call the roll. 


The Secretary called the roll and the following Senators 
answered to their names; 


Ashurst Gof Overman Smith, 8. C. 
Bacon Gore Owen Smoot 
Bankhead Gronna Page Stephenson 
Borah Hollis Penrose Sterling 
Bradley Hughes Perkins Stone 
Brady James Pittman Sutherland 
Brandegee Johnson Poindexter Swanson 
Bristow Kenyon Pomerene Thomas 
Bryan Kern Ransdell Thompson 
Burleigh La Follette Reed Thornton 
Burton ne Robinson Tilman 
Chamberlain Lewis Root Townsend 
Chilton feCumber Saulsbury Vardaman 
Clap McLean Shafroth Walsh 
Clark, Wyo. Martin, Va. Sheppard Warren 
Clarke, Ark. Martine, N. J, Sherman Weeks 
Colt Myers Shields Williams 
Cummins Nelson Shively Works 
Dillingham Newlands Simmons - 

du Pont Norris Smith, Ariz, 

Gallinger O'Gorman Smith, Ga. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. My colleagne, the senior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CULBERSON], is unavoidably absent. He is paired 
with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. pv Pont]. This an- 
nouncement may stand for the day. 

Mr. WEEKS. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
LopcE] is absent on account of illness and to have this an- 
nouncement stand for the day. He is paired with the junior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. BRYAN. My colleague [Mr. FLETCHER] is unavoidably 
absent. He is paired with the senior Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. Warren]. 


Mr. SMOOT. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont] is unavoidably detained from 
the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-one Senators have answered 
to the roll call. A quorum of the Senate is present. 

LIST OF SENATORS. 

The list of Senators by States is as follows: 

Alabama—John H. Bankhead. 

Arizona—Heury F. Ashurst and Marcus A. Smith. 

Arkansas—James P. Clarke and Joe T. Robinson. 

Oalifornia—George C. Perkins and John D. Works. 

Colorado—John F. Shafroth and Charles S. Thomas, 

Connecticut—¥ rank B. Brandegee and George P. McLean. 

Delaware—Henry A. du Pont and Willard Saulsbury. 

Florida—Nathan P, Bryan and Duncan U. Fletcher. 

Georgia—Augustus O. Bacon and Hoke Smith. 

Idaho—William E. Borah and James H. Brady. 

Illinois James Hamilton Lewis and Lawrence Y, Sherman 

Indiana—John W. Kern and Benjamin F. Shively. 

Jowa—Albert B. Cummins and William S. Kenyon. 

Kansas—Joseph L. Bristow and William H. Thompson. 

Kentucky—William O. Bradley and Ollie M. James. 

Louisiana—Joseph E. Ransdell and John R. Thornton. 

Maine—Edwin C. Burleigh and Charles F. Johnson. 

Maryland—William P. Jackson and John Walter Smith. 

Alassachusetts—Henry Cabot Lodge and John W. Weeks. 

AMichigan—William Alden Smith and Charles E. Townsend. 

Alinnesota—Moses E. Clapp and Knute Nelson. 

Mississippi—John Sharp Williams and James K. Vardaman. 

Missouri—James A. Reed and William J. Stone. 

Montana—Heury L. Myers and Thomas J. Walsh. 

Nebraska—Gilbert M. Hitchcock and George W. Norris. 

Nevada—Francis G. Newlands and Key Pittman. 

New Hampshire—Jacob H. Gallinger and Henry F. Hollis. 

Neto Jersey—Wiltliam Hughes and James E. Martine. 

New Mexico—Thomas B. Catron and Albert B. Fall. 

New York—James A. O'Gorman and Blihu Root. 

North Carolina—Lee S. Overman and F. M. Simmons. 

North Dakota—Asle J. Gronna and Porter J. McCumber. 

Ohio—Theodore E. Burton and Atlee Pomerene. 

Oklahoma—Thomas P, Gore and Robert L. Owen. 

Oregon—George E. Chamberlain and Harry Lane. 

Pennsylvania—George T. Oliver and Boies Peurose. 

Rhode Istand—LeBaron B, Colt and Henry F. Lippitt. 

South Carolina—Ellison D. Smith and Benjamin R. Tillman, 

South Dakota—Coe I. Crawford and Thomas Sterling. 

Tennessee—Luke Lea and John K. Shields. 

Texas—Charles A. Culberson and Morris Sheppard. 

Utah—Reed Smoot and George Sutherland. 

Vermont—William P. Dillingham and Carroll S. Page. 

Virginia—Thomas S. Martin and Claude A. Swanson. 

Washington—Wesley L. Jones and Miles Poindexter. 

West Virginia—William E. Chilton and Nathan Goff. 

Wisconsin—Robert M. La Follette and Isane Stephenson. 

Wyoming—Clarence D. Clark and Francis E. Warren. 

NOTIFICATION TO THE HOUSE. 

Mr. BACON submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 223), 
which was read, considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary inform the House of Representatives 
that a quorum of the Senate is assembled and that the Senate is ready 
to proceed to business. 

NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT. 


Mr. KERN submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 224), 
which was read, considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That a committee consisting of two Senators be etch 
to join such committee as may be appointed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives to wait upon the President of the United States and inform 
him that a quorum of each House is assembled, and that Congress 18 
ready to recelve any communication he may be pleased to make. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT appointed as the committee Mr. 
Kern and Mr. GALLINGER. 

HOUR OF DAILY MEETING. 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President, I move the adoption of the fol- 
lowing resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 225) was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the hour of daily meeting of the Senate be 10 o'clock 
a. m. until etherwise ordered. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I feel like appealing to 
the Senator from Indiana and his colleagues to let the sessions 
begin at the usual hour of 12 o’clock for the present. There does 
not seem to me to be any actual necessity for so early a meeting 
as 10 o'clock at the present time—this’ week, for instance. 1 
think there will be no objection to having earlier sessions after 
a little while. 

I will say to the Senator from Indiana that there has been no 
conference of the minority on this matter at all. I feel sure 
there is no disposition to obstruct the early passage of the cur- 
rency bill, but it would be agreeable, I know, to some of us—it 
would be to me personally—if we could have the meeting at the 
usual hour for the present week. 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President, in view of the urgent demands 
that are coming from all quarters that the business of the Sen- 
ate should be hastened, it has been thought it would be better 
that we should have the daily sessions begin at 10 o’cloek in 
the morning. It is true that there is a special order for this 
week, but the chairman of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency has already given notice that he desires to press the con- 
sideration of the banking and currency bill at all times during 
this week when the Senate is not oceupied with the considera- 
tion of the Hetch Hetchy bill. An hour will be taken in the 
transaction of routine business, and it really means the meeting 
of the Senate at 11 o'clock. 

While, of course, I would be giad to accommodate Senators on 
the other side, we have felt, and it seems to be the unanimous 
sentiment on this side, that the hour of meeting should be fixed 
at 10 o'clock. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Then, I will make a further suggestion to 
the Senator from Indiana. It is that the matter be compro- 
mised, and that for the present week the hour of meeting shall 
be 11 o’clock. A Senator has a great deal of work to do, meet- 
ings of committees to attend, and correspondence that he must 
look after. I feel sure that if the Senators on the other side 
will aecede to this, there will be no delay in the transaction of 
the public business. 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President, if it were a personal matter with 
myself, I might entertain the proposition of compromise which 
comes, I know, in the proper spirit from Senators on the other 
side, but I can not speak for myself in the matter, and until 
otherwise arranged I hope there will be no objection to the 
order as I bave proposed it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Then I move to amend the resolution by 
substituting 11 o'clock for 10 o'clock. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, in order to avoid an issue of 
that kind I will take the liberty, with the consent of the Senator 
from Indiana, to inquire of the Senator from New Hampshire 
whether it is the purpose of Senators on the other side to hold 
a conference to-day? The Senator spoke of the fact that they 
had had no opportunity for a conference. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I wilt simply say that I feel sure that 
within a day or two the minority will have a brief conference. 
We have not had any conference, not knowing what the pro- 
gram was to be, and it was never stated to us until this morning. 

Mr. BACON. As we do not desire to have an issue made 
here upon which there would be a line drawn, in view of the 
fact that the other side of the Chamber is not now prepared to 
hold a conference, I will suggest to the Senator that this order 
stand until they have a conference, and then such suggestion as 
the Senator may make as a result of the conference, of course, 
would come in an attitude that would entitle it to consideration. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think the usual custom ought to stand 
until there seems to be a necessity for a change. I am quite 
willing personally, and I think I speak for my associates on this 
side of the Chamber, that we should meet at 11 o'clock for the 
present, and the matter of meeting earlier can be considered 
later on. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I do. 

Mr. ROOT. I wish to ask the Senator from Indiana whether 
it is a part of the purpose with which this order is proposed 
that there shall be no meetings of committees of the Senate? I 
ask this because it is manifestly impossible that the ordinary 
work of committeés of the Senate shall proceed if the Senate 


is to meet at 10 o'clock, and it will produce a very different 
result if the committees are not to meet. If we are to meet at 
10 o’clock in order that the Members of the Senate may be in 
their places to proceed with the discussion of the eurrency bill 
or of other measures of importance, to haye a real discussion 
in which there shall be argument addressed to the Members of 
the Senate as a deliberative body, that is one thing, and I for 
one am willing to put myself te personal inconvenience for the 
purpose of facilitating that procedure; but, sir, if we are to 
meet and have the Members of the Senate immediately after the 
Session begins scatter to their respective committee rooms for 
the purpose of eondueting the necessary business which is con- 
ducted in committees, leaving an array of empty seats and Sena- 
tors speaking to the empty air, with no result of their speaking 
except that their words shall be printed in the Recorp next—if 
the result be that Senators shall absent themselves from the 
Senate Chamber and there shall be no discussion really ad- 
dressed to their intelligence, to their conscience and the wisdom 
and public spirit of Senators, this is an idle form, and we ought 
not indulge in it. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I was going to make aucther 
suggestion that pessibly might be aceeptable to Senators on the 
majority side. It is that this order be not formally presented 
until to-morrow. There hes been no opportunity te know what 
the program is to be nor how it is to be acted upon. It might 
be that by to-morrow the matter could be adjusted without a 
long-continued controversy in regard to it. -= 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like also to call atten- 
tion to the fact that from the newspaper reports we understand 
there are a number of changes to be made in the currency bill 
that have been agreed upon by the Democratice caucus. None 
of the Senators on this side know what those amendments are. 
They have not had a chance to study them. I do not believe it 
is going to hasten the consideration of the bill one day to have 
a meeting at 10 o'clock before we have had time to examine the 
bill and the amendments. 

Mr. BACON. The Senator will not overlook the fact that we 
have a unanimous-consent agreement for the consideration of a 
bill vat is going to take up a large part of the time during this 
week. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think that is going to take all the time 
this week, Mr. President. I was geing to say to the Senator 
another thing. So far as I am concerned, there is not a Senator 
in this body who wants to vote upon the currency bill at an 
earlier date than I do. I feel the necessity of a measure the 
same as every other Senator in this Chamber. The business 


‘Interests of the country want an early disposition of the bill, 


and if there is a disposition on the part of the majority of the 
Senate to give and take in this matter and let us have time to 
study the amendments, and whenever a Senator speaks let him 
speak directly to the point, I believe that the passage of the 
bill will be hastened. I hope Senators on the other side can 
grant, at least, the request that was made here by the Senator 
from New Hampshire, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I rise for the purpose of making a par- 
liamentary inquiry of the Chair. If I understood the Senator 
from Indiana correctly, he asked unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes. 

Mr. KERN. And that request was granted. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I dislike to interpose an objection to 
unanimous consent at present to that kind of a resolution, and 
yet it is evident that it comes at a time when all Senators are 
not fully prepared to consider the question. I would like very 
much if the Senator would defer until to-morrow the presenta- 
tion of his resolution, to which an amendment has already been 
offered by the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER}. 

Mr, KERN. Until to-morrow at 11 o'clock? : 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. At any time the Senator chooses to 
bring it up to-morrow. I think we would like some little con- 
ference upon this side, and, possibly, with Senators upon the 
other side. 

Mr. KERN. Let the order go over under the rule until to- 
morrow, with a unanimous agreement that we meet at 11 o'clock 
to-morrow. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE, I have no objection to that. 

Mr. KERN. I will ask the Senator from New Hampshire if 
he objects? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I do not objeet to that at all. 

Mr, BRANDEGEE. Then the Senator from Indiana withholds 
his resolution? 

Mr. KERN. Let the resolution go over until to-morrow under 
the rule. 
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Mr. BRANDEGEE. Very well. s 

Mr. GALLINGER. I was quite aware of the fact that objec- 
tion could be made, which would send the resolution over, but 
I thought if we could reach an agreement it might be as well. 
I think the suggestion of the Senator from Indiana that the 
resolution go over until to-morrow, and that by unanimous con- 
sent we agree to meet at 11 o'clock to-morrow, will be satisfac- 
tory. 

Mr. KERN. If a unnnimous-consent agreement may be had 
that we meet at 11 o’clock to-morrow, the resolution may go 
over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Indiana that when the Senate 
adjourns to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 o'clock to-morrow? 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, personally I have no objec- 
tion to the agreement; but, addressing myself to the purport 
of the resolution, I will say that it makes very little difference 
to me whether we meet at 10 o'clock or 12 o'clock. I wish to 
say, however, that some of us who are interested in this bill— 
and I know that every Senator on this floor is very much 
interested in it—will see that the bill is considered when a 
quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. KERN. That is all right. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We expect that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Indiana that when the Senate adjourns 
to-day it adjourn to meet to-morrow at 11 o'clock? The 
Chair hears none. The resolution goes over until to-morrow 
with the amendment of the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
GALLINGER] pending. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Mississippi will 
state it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What is before the Senate? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Nothing, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There is, then, a regular order that the 
Senate has itself preseribed to proceed to the consideration 
of the Hefch Hetchy bill to-day, and it seems to me that the 
regular order is to call that bill up. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The -Senate is awaiting informa- 
tion from the House of Representatives as to whether it has 
yet been organized. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That does not keep us from going on with 
the regular order. When we get that information, all we have 
to do is to await a report from the committee appointed to 
inform the President we are in session, organized, and ready 
for business. 

Mr. GALLINGER, I dislike exceedingly to interpose a sug- 
gestion that we ouglit to waste a single moment, in view of the 
tremendous desire on the other side to transact the public busi- 
ness, but I will venture the suggestion that, inasmuch as we 
must hear from the House of Representatives and a committee 
has been appointed to wait upon the President, to take a recess 
would be in order. That is what we have usually done. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It seems to me that all we haye to do is to 
go ahead under the unanimous-consent agreement already en- 
tered into. There is no necessity for taking a recess. So far 
as that is concerned, if we had to wait until the House informed 
us that it was organized, think a moment of what, in certain 
contingencies, might follow. The Senator will remember that 
in the Thirty-fourth Congress Nathaniel P. Banks was not 
elected Speaker for, I believe, some six weeks. The House was 
waiting all that time to be organized, and could not pass ‘the 
usual resolution. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But it was doing business all the same. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now, it seems to me that the sooner we 
get the Hetch Hetchy bill out of the way, the better, and as the 
Senate has a unanimous-consent agreement to take that meas- 
ure up at 12 o’clock on Monday, December 1, that hour and day 
having arrived and that being the regular order, if I am in 
order in doing so, I call for the regular order. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. But, Mr. President, is not morning busi- 
ness still in order? 

Mr. SMOOT. Morning business has not been concluded. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, I call for the regular order, whatever it is. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr, President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The Senator from Montana will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. MYERS. Do we not have the regular morning business 
for the introduction of bills, resolutions, and so forth, this 
morning? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I believe I was mistaken about the unani- 
mous consent. Under the agreement the Hetch Hetchy bill is 
to come up after the regular morning business, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE, I call for the regular order. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. I call for the regular order, which is morn- 
ing business, 

Mr. MYERS. I will say that I was waiting for the morning 
business to be concluded, when I will ask that the Hetch Hetehy 
bill be laid before the Senate in accordance with the unanimous- 
consent agreement. 

Mr. SMOOT. I simply want to say that since I have been 
here it has always been the rule that the Senate has taken a 
recess to wait until they have received notice from the House of 
Representatives that it is in session and also a report from the 
committee appointed to wait upon the President. This is a ses- 
sion of Congress; it is not merely a session of the Senate; and 
by right we ought to know whether or not Congress is in ses- 
sion, and the only way to know that is to receive notification 
from the other House of its organization. I think that is the 
proper course to follow. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator is mistaken, Mr. President. 
Usually that ccurse is necéssary, and I understand that prece- 
dent is followed on the meeting of a new Congress; but in this 
instance both Houses have organized and everybody knows it. 
This is the second session of this Congress, and all we have to 
do that I can see is to go ahead with the regular order. I call 
for the regular order, and ask the Chair to state what it is. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to have the Chair give a ruling, 
men on what is the proper procedure for the Senate at this 
time, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Constitution of the United 
States requiring the Congress of the United States to assemble 
upon the first Monday in December of each year, the Chair 
rules that the Congress of the United States is not assembled 
until both the Senate and the House of Representatives are in 
session with a constitutional quorum present for the trans- 
action of business, and that no legislative business can be 
transacted by the Senate of the United States until that time 
has arrived. 

RECESS. 


Mr. KERN. I move that the Senate take a recess until 2 
o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to, and (at 12 o'clock and 80 minutes 
D. m.) the Senate took a recess until 2 o'clock p. m. 

At the expiration of the recess the Senate reassembled. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

Mr. South, the Chief Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
appeared and delivered the following messnge: 

Mr. President, I am directed by the House of Representatives 
to inform the Senate that a quorum of the House of Repre- 
sentatives has assembled, and that the House is ready for 
business, 

Also, that a committee of three were appointed by the Speaker 
on the part of the House of Representatives to join with the 
committee on the part of the Senate to wait on the President of 
the United States and notify him that a quorum of the two 
Houses has assembled and that Congress is ready to receive 
any communication that he may be pleased to make, and that 
Mr. UNDERWoop, Mr. FITZGERALD, and Mr. MANN were appointed 
such committee on the part of the House. 

NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. Kern and Mr. GALLINGER appeared, and 

Mr. KERN said: Mr. President, on behalf of the committee 
appointed to wait upon the President of the United States and 
inform him that the two Houses of Congress haye organized 
and are ready to receive any communication that he may be 
pleased to make, I have the honor to report that the committee 
haye performed that duty, and in response the President in- 
formed us that he will submit a communication in person to 
Congress to-morrow, December 2, at 1 o'clock p. m, 

ORDER OF BUSINESS, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 2 o'clock having ar- 
rived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, 
which will be stated. 

The Secretary. A bill (H. R. 7837) to provide for the estab- 
lishment of Federal reserve banks, to furnish an elastic cur- 
rency, to afford means of rediscounting commercial paper, to 
establish a more effective supervision of banking in the United 
States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. PENROSE. Mr, President, I rise to an inquiry. Should 
not morning business be permitted? Some Senators have bills 
to introduce, I do not suppose it is a matter of great impor- 
tance, but I would expect the orderly procedure to be an oppor- 
tunity for the transaction of morning business. 

Mr. BURTON. I will state in this connection that I desire 
to introduce a bill which is one of considerable importance, and 
with the consent of the Senate I should like to make a brief 
statement in connection with it. 
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The VICH PRESIDENT. Very well. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why could not the Senator from Oklahoma 
ask that the unfinished business be temporarily laid aside? 

Mr. OWEN. I ask that the currency bill be temporarily laid 
aside that Senators may present morning business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There being no objection, that ac- 
tion will be taken. 


NAVAJO INDIAN RESERVATION, ARIZ. (H. DOC. NO, 298). 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
communication from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report of conditions on the Navajo Indian 
Reservation in Arizona with respect to the necessity for con- 
structing a bridge across Moenchopi Wash or that reservation, 
The communlention is accompanied by illustrations, and it will 
be referred to the Committee on Printing for action. 

Mr. SMOOT subsequently said: This morning the Presiding 
Officer laid before the Senate a communication from the Secre- 
tary of the Interior relative to the necessity for constructing a 
bridge across Moenchopi Wash on the Navajo Indian Reserva- 
tion in the State of Arizona. Accompanying the communication 
were illustrations, which the Presiding Officer referred to the 
Committee on Printing for action. I report favorably from the 
Committee on Printing on the communication and accompanying 
illustrations and ask that they be printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered, 
and the communication will be referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 0 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE RECLAMATION SERVICE (H. DOC. No. 297). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the twelfth annual report of the Reclamation Service, 
which was referred to the Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation of Arid Lands and ordered to be printed. 


INDIAN SCHOOL, PHOENIX, ARIZ. (H. DOC. NO. 292). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of the Interior, recommending that 
the appropriation of $12,000 for general repairs and improve- 
ments, including two steel water tanks, at the Indian school at 
Phoenix, Ariz., be increased to $32,302.69, etc., which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be 
printed, 

DISTRESS AMONG INDIANS (H. DOC. NO. 328). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report showing the expenditures for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1913, for food and other necessaries of life in 
eases of distress among Indians not having treaty funds, etc., 
which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

EMPLOYEES IN INDIAN SERVICE (H. DOC. NO. 334). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report showing the diversion of appropriations for 
the pay of specified employees in the Indian service for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1913, which, with the accompanying 
paper, was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs and 
ordered to be printed. 

INDIAN MONEYS—PROCEEDS OF LABOR (H. DOC. NO. 327). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report of expenditures of money carried on the books 
of the Interior Department under the caption “ Indian moneys— 
Proceeds of labor,” for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1913, 
which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to the Com- 
mitttee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

INDIAN HOSTILITIES (H. DOC, NO. 296). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of the Interior, stating, in compli- 
ance with the provisions of section 2100 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, that there have been no hostilities against 
the United States or its citizens during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1913, which was referred to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

INDUSTRY AMONG INDIANS (H. DOO. No. 298). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a detailed report of expenditures made for the purpose 
of encouraging industry among Indians at various reservations 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1913, which, with the 
accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


INDIAN SCHOOLS AND AGENCIES (H. DOC. NO. 329). 

_The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report showing the amounts expended at ench Indian 
school and agency of the appropriation fer construction. lease, 
bridges, repairs, and improvements of school and agency build- 
ings, which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


INDIAN EDUCATION FUND (H. DOC. NO. 330). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant . 
to law, a report relative to the expenditure of the general Indian 
education fund, showing the names of teachers, compensation 
allowed, location of school, and average attendance of cach 
school, etc, which, with the accompanying papers, was referred 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

SURVEYS ON INDIAN RESERVATIONS (H. DOC. No. 331). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a statement of the cost of all survey and allotment work 
on Indian reservations for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1913, 
which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

INDUSTRIAL WORK AND CARE OF TIMBER (H. DOC. NO. 335). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a statement of the expenditures from the appro- 
priation for “Industrial work and care of timber” for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1913, which, with the accompanying 
paper, was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs and 
ordered to be printed. 

SIOUX INDIAN FUND (H. DOC, NO, 332). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report of expenditures from the permanent fund of the 
Sioux Indians during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1913, which. 
with the accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

IRRIGATION AND DRAINAGE, INDIAN SERVICE (H. DOC. NO. 299). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a tabulated statement relative to the distribution of 
moneys expended for irrigation and drainage, Indian Service, 
for the fiscal year 1913, which, with the accompanying paper, 
was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to 
be printed. 

TONGUE RIVER INDIAN RESERVATION (H. DOC, No. 294). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a detailed report of expenditures made for the purpose 
of encouraging industry among Indians on the Tongue River 
Indian Reservation during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1913, 
which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

SUBSISTENCE FOR INDIAN TRIBES (H. DOC, NO. 333). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, stating that no diver- 
sions or expenditures were made during the fiscal year ended 
Juhe 30, 1913, under the provisions of the act approved March 1, 
1907, authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to use any sur- 
plus that may remain in any of said appropriations for the pur- 
pose of subsistence for the several Indian tribes to an amount 
not exceeding $25,000 in the aggregate to supply any subsist- 
ence deficiency that may occur, etc., which was referred to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented resolutions adopted at the 
Geologists aud Mine Engineers’ Convention, National Conserva- 
tion Exposition, Knoxville, Tenn., September 19, 1913, favoring 
an increase in the appropriation for classifying the public do- 
main, which were referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by Nordstjernan No. 
136, of Minneapolis, Minn., favoring the enactment of legisla- 
tion granting to the city of San Francisco the use of the waters 
of the Hetch Hetchy Valley, which were ordered to lie on the 
table. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of College- 
ville, Ind., remonstrating against the passage of the so-called 
Hetch Hetchy bill, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Retail Mer- 
chants’ Association of Washington, D. C., favoring the plan of 
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the Secretary of the Navy for the establishment of an armor- 
plate plant in the District of Columbia or on some site adjacent 
thereto, which were referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. SHAFROTH presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Pueblo and Denver, in the State of Colorado, praying for the 
enactment of legislation granting relief to persons who served 
in the Military Telegraph Corps of the United States Army dur- 
ing the Civil War, which were referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 

Mr. McCUMBER presented a petition of the Votes for 
Women League of Jamestown, N. Dak., praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation granting the right of suffrage to women, 
which was ordered to lie on the tabie. 

Mr, O'GORMAN presented petitions of sundry citizens of New 
York City and Buffalo, in the State of New York, praying for 
the enactment of legislation granting relief to persons who 
served in the Military Telegraph Corps of the United States 
Army during the Civil War, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED. 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. PENROSE: 

A bill (S. 3496) to define the true intent and meaning of sec- 
tion 48 of the act of August 28, 1894, levying taxes on distilled 
spirits, to regulate the business of reclaiming waste spirits 
from empty whisky barrels, and to define the status of per- 
sons engaged in such business; to the Committee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 3497) granting relief to persons who served in the 
Military Telegraph Corps of the Army during the Civil War 
{with accompanying paper); to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3498) granting an increase of pension to Daniel 
Hilliard ; 

A bill (S. 3499) granting an increase of pension to John 


ng; 
A bill (S. 3500) granting a pension to Mary Irvin; 
A bill (S. 3501) granting an increase of pension to Horace M. 


arquet ; 
A bill (S. 3502) granting an inerease of pension to John 
Gowland (with accempanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 3503) granting a pension to William N. Stewart 
(with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 8504) granting an increase of pension to James H. 
Nale (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SHAFROTH: 

A bill (S. 3505) for the relief of Boon, Bostwick & Co.; to 
the Committee on Clainas. 

A bill (S. 8506) for the relief of Samuel Charles Hampton; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3507) to grant to women citizens of the United 
States the right to register and vote for Senators of the United 
States and for Members of the House of Representatives; to the 
Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

A bill (S. 3508) granting an increase of pension to David 
Walker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MYERS: x : 

A bill (S. 3509) for the relief of Orion Mathews; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. OVERMAN: 

A bill (S. 3510) to provide for the construction, maintenance, 
and improvement of post roads and rural delivery routes 
through the cooperation and joint action of the National Goy- 
ernment and the several States in which such post roads or 
rural delivery routes may be established; to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 

A bill (S. 3511) to authorize the Supreme Court to prescribe 
forms and rules and generally to regulate pleading, procedure, 
and practice on the common-law side of the Federal courts; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: 

A bill (S. 3512) making appropriations for the printing and 
eee of maps and reports relating to the kelp beds on the 

c coast; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

A bill (S. 3513) granting an increase of pension to Aaron B. 
Hartman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McCUMBER: 

A bill (S. 3514) for the relief of John H. Howlett; to the 
Committee on Claims, 

A bill (S. 3515) granting an increase of pension to Elmer 
Mulinex (with accompanying papers); and 


M 


A bill (S. 3516) granting an increase of pension to Irwin M. 
Hill; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Virginia: 

A bill (S. 3517) for the relief of the trustees of Lynchburg 
College, of Lynchburg, Va.; to the Committee on Claims. 

A biil (S. 3518) granting a pension to James D. Setliff; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BURLEIGH: 

A bill (S. 3519) granting a pension to Adesta L. Kendall; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHIVELY: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 85) authorizing the appointment 
of a board of examiners to make an examination of the Kan- 
kakee River at and in the vicinity of the boundary line between 


the States of Indiana and IIlinois, relating te the necessity and ` 


practicability of removing obstructions from said river and 
straightening its channels, and for ether purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

BANKING AND CURRENCY. 

Mr. BURTON introduced a bill (S. 3495) to incorporate the 
Federal reserve bank of the United States, establish banking 
districts, mobolize bank reserves, refund and retire a portion of 
the national debt, provide for an elastic currency, afford means 
for rediscounting commercial paper, establish more effective 
supervision of banking, and for other purposes, which was read 
twice by its title. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, with the consent of the Senate, 
I desire to submit a brief statement explaining the provisions of 
the bill. 

The plan provides for the organization of a Federal reserve 
bauk owned by the people and entirely controlled by the Gov- 
ernment. The capital stock is placed at $100,000,000, and is to 
be open to popular subscription for its full amount in shares of 
$100 each, the stockholders to receive cumulative dividends at 
the rate of 5 per cent per annum. The contro! of the bank is 
vested in a board of seren directors to be appointed by the 
President, to be confirmed by the Senate, the terms of office of 
such directors to be 14 years. These men are to have absolute 
control over the affairs of the bank, and are to devote their 
whole time to their functions as such directors. 

The bank itself is to have its main office in Washington 
with 12 branches to be located in various parts of the country. 
Each branch is to be managed by an executive committee of five 
men, who are all to be appointed by the board of seven, who 
will supervise and control all their actions. The number of the 
branches may be increased. 

The earnings of the bank are to be appropriated first to the 
payment of a 5 per cent dividend to the shateholders, then to 
the accumulation of a surplus of $20,000,000, after which one- 
half of the earnings is to go to the United States and one-half 
to increase the surplus to $50,000,000, and thereafter the whole 
of the earnings, above, of course, the 5 per cent paid upon the 
stock, shall go to the United States to be devoted to the retire- 
ment of the public debt. 

The business of the bank is to be conducted solely with the 
United States Government, the national banks, and such State 
banks and trust companies as are permitted under appropriate 
restrictions to deposit their reserves therein. The bank will 
also act as fiscal agent and sole depository of the Government. 

In general, the function of the bank will be to hold the re- 
serves of all national banks and of the State banks that make 
deposits, as well as all the funds of the Government except the 
5 per cent redemption fund; to rediscount commercial paper 
for the member banks or depositors; to establish rates of dis- 
count for such rediscounting, which shall be uniform through- 
out the country and at all branches of the bank; to issue its 
notes as circulating medium; and to act as a national clearing 
house. The provisions for rediscounting paper are carefully 
prepared to cover bona fide agricultural, commercial, and indus- 
trial transactions, and are made to exclude stock-exchange or 
grain-exchange transactions. 

With respect to the national-bank reserves, at least one-half 
and as much more as may be desired by the individual banks 
are to be on deposit with the Federal reserve bank. Incidentally 
the amount of such national-bank reserves is to be reduced to a 
uniform basis of 12 per cent of their net deposit liabilities, and 
all distinctions between country banks and reserve city banks 
are eliminated. 

The circulating notes of the bank are gradually to take the 
place of national-bank notes and are to be receivable at par for 
all taxes and other debts due to the United States, and also for 
all debts payable by the United States, except interest on the 


public debt. 
The notes are protected by a reserve fund to consist of either 


100 per cent of gold coin bullion or gold certificates or of 50 
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per cent of gold coin bullion or certificates plus 100 per cent of 
collateral security, which may consist of notes and bills accepted 
for rediscount and of the Government refunding notes, which 
are authorized in the bill. This special reserve to protect the 
circulating notes is to be kept separate and distinct from the 
general reserve of the bank, which is to be maintained at 50 per 
cent of its net deposit liabilities, and is to consist of gold coin, 
bullion, and other lawful money of the United States. 

The circulating notes are made redeemable on demand at any 
office of the bank in gold or lawful money of the United States 
at the option of the holder. 

The national clearing-house function is made possible by a 
provision requiring the acceptance at par of all checks and 
drafts of the bank and any of its branches, and a further provi- 
sion authorizing the various branches, subject to the approval 
of the central board, to determine and publish appropriate ex- 
change and collection charges for the handling of all other 
exchange or collection items. 

The plan also proposes to effect a gradual retirement of all the 
2 per cent bonds now outstanding. This is to be accomplished 
in two ways—tirst, by having the Government pay off through 
the medium of the Federal bank approximately one-half of the 
outstanding twos by an issue of Treasury 1-year renewable notes 
from time to time; and, second, by having the Secretary of the 
Treasury exchange not less than $20,000,000 per year of the twos 
held by the national banks for an equal amount of Government 
8 per cent bonds to run 20 years, but to be without any circula- 
tion privilege. In this way all the 2 percents would be retired 
at the end of 20 years, a result which is further insured by a 
provision that at the end of such period such bonds are to carry 
no interest. 

As distinguished from the Owen-Glass bill, the bank notes are 
to be redeemed by the banks, and no Government liability is at- 
tached. While I have given a very considerable amount of at- 
tention to the bill, I frankly say that I am not altogether satis- 
fied with all of its details, but I confidently believe that, what- 
ever Congress may do upon the pending legislation, the general 
plan of a central banking institution will ultimately be adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. To what committee does the Sena- 
tor from Ohio desire to have the bill referred? 

Mr. BURTON. I think the bill should lie on the table, as I 
judge the Banking and Currency Committee has performed 
whatever duty it intends to perform in the consideration of a 
bill relating to banking and currency. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That action will be taken. 


SAN FRANCISCO WATER SUPPLY. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning business is closed. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I ask that House bill 7207, the 
Hetch Hetchy bill, be now laid before the Senate in accordance 
with the unanimous-consent agreement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In accordance with the unanimous- 
consent agreement, the Chair lays before the Senate House bill 
7207. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7207) granting to the city and 
county of San Francisco certain rights of way in, over, and 
through certain public lands, the Yosemite National Park, and 
Stanislaus National Forest, and certain lands in the Yosemite 
National Park, the Stanislaus National Forest, and the public 
lands in the State of California, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, as chairman of the Committee 
on Public Lands of the Senate, which reported this bilt favor- 
ably to this body, I feel it incumbent upon me to present the 
bill to the Senate with some remarks, giving the reasons which 
caused the committee to recommend the bill for passage. I also 
speak from personal conviction in consequence of a study of the 
subject and, so far as I had time, a hearing of all that has 
been said or offered by either side, a reading of the proceed- 
ings before the House committee, and hearing the discussions 
before the Senate committee relative to the matter. As a 
result of all this I am profoundly convinced that this bill is 
one of extraordinary merit, one which presents a pressing 
emergency to Congress, and that it ought to be passed without 
delay. 

This bill presents to Congress a question of most momentous 
importance, a question of the sustenance of human life, a ques- 
tion of the necessities of human life, a question of three- 
quarters of a million people having an adequate water supply 
for the absolute necessities of life, for sanitary purposes, for 
municipal purposes, for cooking and other family and house- 
hold purposes, and for consumption by individuals of the com- 
munities which are interested. I think it is one of the most 
important questions that has been presented before this body 
since I have been here, one that pertains to the conservation 


of the very life of a large number of citizens of this country 


and of the people of a very large and important section of the 
country. 

San Francisco needs the water; I believe there is absolutely 
no denial of that fact. The people of San Francisco are citizens 
of this country, and they need something which is necessary to 
their existence, both individually and as a municipality; they 
need something which it is in the power of this Government to 
give them and which is being put to no other purpose; and the 
question is, Shall we give it to them? 

In addition to the lack of an adequate supply of water, the 
people of San Francisco are not only suffering from the absolute 
want of water, but they are to-day paying the highest rates for 
what little water they do get of any city in the United States, 
They are in absolute distress, and they come to this body—the 
only body that appears to have it in its power to give adequate 
relief—and ask for the relief which we are in a position to give. 

The proposition is to enable San Francisco and the other 
cities around the Bay of San Francisco, adjacent to San Fran- 
cisco, which form one compact vicinity or section of country, to 
obtain sufficient water for municipal and individual purposes. 
That is the proposition which is presented to us. In order to get 
the proposition succinctly before Senators I will now read from 
the report of the House Committee on Public Lands, which 
unanimously reported in favor of this bill, which contains a 
statement of the case and a statement of what is asked for in 
the bill. That report reads: 


The cities of San Francisco, Burlingame, San Mateo, Redwood, Palo 
Alto, Hayward, Alameda, Oakland, Piedmont, and Berkeley, which are 
to N nized into a municipal water district for development of the 
Hete! etchy water supply, form an almost continuous chain around 
the Bay of n Francisco. Their combined population at the present 
date is more than 700,000. Directly east of these bay cities the Coast 
Range Mountains form a low barrier between the bay cities and the San 
Joaquin Valley, one of the two great interior valleys of California, 
Through the middle of this valley the San Joaquin River flows north to 
the Cargames Straits and thence into San Francisco Bay. On the east 
side of the valley the Sierra Nevada Range rises, reaching heights of 
over 12,000 feet at the summit. Down the western slopes of the Sierras 
the Tuolumne River winds in a general westerly direction to its con- 
fluence with the San Joaquin River. For the purpose of irrigating dur- 
ing the dry season the part of the valley floor which is normally drained 
by the Tuolumne River, the Modesto and Turlock irrigation districts 
were formed, comprising 257,000. acres in extent. Conjointly they have 
built the La Grange diverting dam at the point where the Tuolumne 
leaves the foothills on its westward course, and divert its waters 
hrough irrigating canals to the extent of thelr needs. About 50 miles 
arther up the Tuolumne and about 165 miles due east from San Fran- 
cisco the river flows through the Hetch * Valley, which lies within 
the boundaries of the Yosemite National Park, about 25 miles north of 
the Yosemite Valley and on an entirely different watershed. The valley 
floor is about 3,530 feet in elevation, To the north of Hetch Hetchy 
and about 9 miles distant lies Lake Eleanor, one of the numerous moun- 
tain lakes of the Sierras. A short distance west of Lake Eleanor the 
aoa falls off into Cherry Valley, through which the Cherry River 
ows to join the Tuolumne about 12 miles below the Hetch Hetchy Val- 
ley. The relative positions of the foregoing points wi 
1 from the map on file with your committee. 
he city of San Francisco is now, and for many years past has 
obtained its water supply from the Sprin Valley Water Co., whose 
reservoirs and sources of supply are situated in the adjoining Coast 
Range Mountains. As much as 12 years ago it became apparent. to the 
municipal authorities that the supply afforded by the company was 
becoming inadequate for the city’s needs. Requests from outlying dis- 
tricts for water extensions were being met by refusals from the water 
company, owing to Its inability to properly supply a larger number of 
consumers. In 1901 the city engineer was orde: to and did make an 
investigation of various ible sources. Out of 14 sources then con- 
sidered feasible, the Tuolumne River was selected as being superior in 
quantity, quality, and accessibility to all the others. Appropriations 
were duly filed the city's behalf in accordance with the law then in 
orce, ‘ 
* * * . . * * 

In the bill presented for your consideration the city of San Fran- 
cisco has set forth the rights which Congress must giant before the city 
can proceed with this great project. These rights are, briefly, as 
ollows : 

1, The right to construct a dam at the mouth of Hetch Hetchy, Lake 
Eleanor, and Cherry Valley and to flood said valleys to the height of 
their 8 dams. 

. Rights of way through the Yosemite National Park and Stanislaus 
National Forest for tunnels, aqueducts, and water conduits, also for 
telephone, telegraph, and poe transmission lines, roads, and trails, 

8. Necessary power-house sites and diverting or storage dam sites. 

4. The right to take stone, earth, and other materials for construction 
purposes from the land covered by the rights of way and adjoining land. 

e water which San Francisco has appropriated under the laws of 
California and expects to store and beneficially use by means of the 
above works is the storm water of the Tuolumne—the water which has 
been going to waste every year over the La Grange irrigation dam 
during the high-water months. 


CONDITIONS TO WHICH SAN FRANCISCO CONSENTS. 


In order that the Government and the public may be amply protected 
in the exercise of this grant, the bill proposes that all procedure there- 
under shall be carefully regulated by the Secretary of the Interior. 
Maps are to be filed and approved before the city can proceed. Work 
is to be commenced within a reasonable time and prosecuted dili- 

ntly. The usual charges are to be paid to the Government for timber 
fikon and the bill fixes an annual rental to be paid the Government 
hts granted. Campers are to be restricted 
which are fully set Seite 
r - 
by 


ll more readily 


as compensation for the ri 
by only a few simple sanitary regulation 
and can never be amplified by the city. All regulations of the De 
ment of the Interior and Bureau of Forestry shall be complied wi 
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the city, The city is prohibited from ever selling to private corpora- 


tious or individuals the ht to sell water, thus protecting this grant 
from ever falling Into the ds of speculators. 

WHAT SAN FRANCISCO PROPOSES TO DO IN RETURN FOR Durer) GRANT. 

nt San Francisco oses : 

Nat. ne pessyt, ics protect all en e rights to the 
waters of the Tuolumne with ample allowance for future requirements. 
This feature will be d more fully a little later. 

Second. To build at its own expense a magnificent system of roads 
and. trails which will make one of the most beautifal scenic parts of 
the Sierra, now reached only by tedious Journeys afoot or on mule back, 
generally accessible to the public. 

Third. To furnish stored water to the irrigationists over and above 
the amount to which they are now entitled at actual cost of storage, 
where the same can be spared from municipal use. 

Fourth, To furnish electric power at cost to the Modesto and Turlock 
irrigation districts and to municipalities situated thereia. 

I believe those extracts state clearly to the Senate the nature 
of the biil that is under consideration. They are a succinct 
and concise statement of the ease. The city of San Francisco 
and the adjacent cities which are interested come to Congress 
for this relief in their dire distress because it appears that Con- 
gress is the only authority that can giye them the relief desired 
and the powers asked for. The Interior Department could, I 
take it, grant a permit for these requests, but that permit would 
necessarily be a revocable permit; it could not be made a perma- 
nent permit. One Secretary of the Interior might readily undo 
what a predecessor had done; there would be no permanency 
about it; there would be no certainty of the future about it. 

These people desire to acquire an adequate water right for 
all time to come—at least for the remainder of this century—in 
order that they may feel safe and secure, that they may go 
ahead with their municipal improvements and feel that their 
cities are on a solid basis for one of the great necessities of 
life—an adequate water supply. 

It seems to me that it would be useless and futile to rely 
upon a permit to be granted by the Interior Department, when 
it might be at any time revoked; and so these people sensibly 
come to the Congress of the United States as the only power 
that can grant them permanent relief. They want something 
permanent when they get it, because the plan involves the ex- 
penditure of great sums of money; it means the issuance of 
large amounts of bonds, the selling of those bonds in the mar- 
ket, and the redemption of those bonds in due time; and the 
people do not want to be called upon to pay out their money and 
redeem bonds for something that may perhaps in the meantime 
have been revoked and taken away from them. So it seems to 
me this is the only sensible course to pursue. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. MYERS, I do, with great pleasure. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am not at all familiar with the matter 
that is under discussion, I regret to say, not having had time 


to familiarize myself with all the facts, but in the varions. 


communications, usually in the ferm of protests, which have 
come to me from my section of the country, it has been per- 
sistently stated that San Francisco can get an adequate water 
supply from seyeral other sources than the Yosemite Valley. 
The Senator has given, I have no doubt, great study to this 
subject, and I should like to ask him at this point how much 
potency there is in that contention? 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I intend to reach that a little 
later and discuss it fully, but will say at this time that I think 
the showing made proves conclusively that San Francisco can 
not get a water supply elsewhere that would be in anywise 
adequate without the expenditure of at least $20,000,000 more 
than this water supply will cost. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. MYERS. With great pleasure. 

Mr. WORKS. Leaving out of account the amount of water 
that is needed for the other cities, does the Senator know how 
much water would be required for the use of San Francisco in 
addition to what it alrendy has? 

Mr. MYERS. My recollection is that the report of the Army 
board deals with the needs of the entire aggregation of cities, 
but I do not remember having read in the report, which pur- 
ported to cover every phase of the matter, just what extra sup- 
ply the city of San Francisco alone would require. 

Mr. WORKS. Does the Senator from Montana know whether 
the other cities which are mentioned have made any filings 
on this stream? 


Mr. MYERS. I have not read that the others have mnde any. | 


The city of San Francisco, through its mayor, has attempted, 
or purported at least, to make filings. I have not read of any 
of the other cities doing so through their agents or officials. 


Mr. WORKS. Does the Senator know whether, under the 
laws of California, the city of San Francisco can make filings 
and appropriate water for the use of other cities? - | 

Mr. MYERS. I would apprehend that it could not, unless 
the right were granted by statutory enactment; and my reading 
of the documents on this subject weuld lead me to believe that 
unless there had been some such legislation very recently it 
could not do so. 

Mr. WORKS. Does the Senator know of any such legislation? 

Mr. MYERS. I do not. 

Mr. WORKS, Then, by what right can the Government grant 
to the city of San Francisco facilities for furnishing water to 
aiher cities? 

Mr. MYERS. By the provisions of this biH, granting these 
rights to the city of San Francisco and the other cities, jointly 
and acting together. ' 

Mr. WORKS. Does the Senator from Montana contend that 
the Government of the United States can grant water rights 
in California? 1 

Mr. MYERS. I contend that the Government of the United 
States can grant whatever it has control over, and whatever it 
has possession of, and whatever is a proper subject of legisla- 
tive enactment. Any attempted legislation beyond that would 
be null and void. 

Mr. WORKS. Does the Senator contend that the National 
Government has control over the water flowing in the streams 
in California? 

Mr. MYERS. The National Government owns and has con- 
trol over the lands in the Yosemite Park, of which the Hetch 
Hetchy Valley is a part, as I understand; and if it owns those 
lands, it certainly can do with them whatever it may please. 
It can dispose of them in any manner it may see fit. That 
disposal certainly would carry with it all appurtenances to the 
land. If the water which gathers in the park is appurtenant 
to the land, it would go with the land. 

Mr. WORKS. Dees the Senator understand that waters 
flowing in the streams in California are appurtenant to the 
lands held by the National Government, so as to give the 
Government control over those waters? 

Mr. MYERS. I can not say as to California. Some au- 
thorities contend that the water flowing through lands owned 
by the United States is appurtenant to the lands, and is sub- 
ject to the control of the United States in se far as attempted 
to be used on public lands. At an early day there was con- 
gressional legislation which purported to give to settlers on 
public lands in the Territory of Montana and certain other 
Territories the right to appropriate water from streams flow- 
ing through public lands for use thereon. I express no opinion 
as to the validity thereof. 

From all that I can learn on this subject San Franciscos 
need is certainly very dire and great. It would appear that 
San Francisco to-day has ne more than one-fifth of an adequate 
water supply, one-fifth of what would be a fair and liberal 
supply for all of its needs and uses. The surreunding cities, 
which are also intended to be benefited by this bill, appear 
likewise to be in great need of additional supplies of water. 

The city of San Francisco is one of the great cities of this 
country. It and the cities which surround it, in the same 
vicinity, haye more than three-fourths of a million ef popula- 
tion. They are all growing rapidly; and unless hampered by 
some such dire calamity as a Jack of the water actually neces- 
sary for cleanliness and drinking and household purposes and 
municipal purposes, they doubtless will continue to grow aud 
make one of the most magnificent sections of this country. 

Year after next we are going to have an international exposi- 
tion in San Francisco. It has been sanctioned by the action of 
Congress. The right to hold it there has been granted by the 
Government. The Government has recognized and has given the 
stamp of its approval te that great world’s fair. That great ex- 
position is expected to bring hundreds of thousands, even 
millions, of visiters into the gates of that city and inte that 
section of the country. It must be apparent to the Senate that 
this will immeasurably increase the necessity that exists in 
San Francisco to-day for one of the commonest necessities of 
life—water; water to drink, water with which to cook, and 
water fer municipal purposes. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. MYERS. With great pleasure. 

Mr. WORKS. Does the Senator understand that if this bill 
should be passed the water from the Hetch Hetchy Valley can 
be brought inte San Francisco in time for the ‘ition ? 

Mr. MYERS. No; I do not claim that that can be done, be- 
cause it will take longer than that. It is merely one of the 
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incidents of the matter. It shows the dire necessities of San 
Francisco, and I only mention it to show the desperate condi- 
tion of its citizens and what confronts them, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. MYERS. With great pleasure. 

Mr. SMOOT. How many gallons of water per day does the 
Senator claim are required by every man, woman, and child in 
the city of San Francisco? 

Mr. MYERS. I shall try to answer that question in a second, 
Mr, President. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will put the question in this way: Does the 
Senator think 100 gallons of water per day for every man, 
woman, and child in San Francisco is a sufficient amount? 

Mr. MYERS. I believe some reports so estimate; yes. I 
think the necessary amount is in the neighborhood of 100 
gallons. P P 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. MYERS. I do, with pleasure. 

Mr. PITTMAN. For the purpose of refreshing the Senator's 
mind with regard to that matter, I will state that in the report 
of the Army board the amount that is necessary is estimated 
on the basis of 130 gallons per day, exclusive of that which is 
required for irrigation inside of the city. 

Mr. SMOOT. Most of the reports, as I have read them, have 
held 100 gallons to be sufficient. 

Mr. MYERS. There have been some estimates to that effect. 

Mr. SMOOT. What I wanted to know was the Senator's 
idea, because, whatever his idea is, I shall figure upon the 
amount of water in gallons per day required by San Francisco. 
That is the reason I asked the Senator the question. 

Mr. MYERS. Does the Senator exclude the adjacent and 
outlying cities that are beneficiaries under this bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, a principle is involved that will be 
discussed at great length before this bill is passed; but I will 
include all of the people adjacent to San Francisco as to the 
amount they need per capita. Of course, they will not need 
more than the people of San Francisco. 

Mr. MYERS. No; I take it they will not. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it is reasonable to say that 100 gallons 
per day for every man, woman, and child is a sufficient amount, 

Mr. THOMAS. How much? 

Mr. SMOOT. One hundred gallons per day. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. MYERS. With great pleasure. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think that statement is perfectly true if its 
application is confined to the humid regions of the United 
States; but in the city of Denver, where I reside, 215 gallons 
per capita are necessary, and I think in the city of Pueblo the 
per capita consumption is still greater. 

There may be some other conditions in San Francisco of 
which I am not aware; but in all the arid and semiarid regions 
of the United States the per capita consumption is necessarily 
greater than it is in regions like this, where there is consider- 
able rainfall and generally a humid condition. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I was taking the 
figures from a great many reports that have been made. All I 
wanted to know was whether or not the Senator from Montana 
accepted those estimates. 

Mr. THOMAS. I apologize to the Senator for interrupting. 
I understood the question to be more general in its character, 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
further yield to the Senator from California? 5 

Mr. MYERS. I do. 

Mr. WORKS. I understand that in all the calculations that 
have been made by the engineers in arriving at conclusions on 
this matter 100 gallons a day has been taken as a liberal allow- 
ance. I think there is no disagreement with respect to that 
matter. It is discussed in some of the reports that have been 
made, The amount actually used runs up from fifty-odd gallons 
to 100 gallons, and perhaps, as in the Senator’s case, to 215. I 
never heard of that, however. But they have taken 100 gallons 
as the basis of all their calculations, 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I believe the condition of the 
people of San Francisco and the adjacent communities with 
regard to want of water is pretty generally known by. the 
Members of this body. I believe there is no difference of opin- 
ion that the supply of water there must be increased from some 
source and in some way. The reports are all to the effect that 
there is actual suffering and dire distress to-day in that re- 


spect. The city of San Francisco to-day has only about 40,- 
000,000 gallons of water daily, and it has twice the population 
of Denver, which has 200,000,000 gallons. From all accounts, 
San Francisco needs five times as much water as it has to-day; 
needs and ought to have right now at least as much as the 
city of Denver. 

We can see here in the city of Washington what magnificent 
results a plentiful and liberal amount of water accomplishes 
for a city. We can see the clean streets and the fine condi- 
tion in which this city is kept, largely from an adequate sup- 
ply of water and a judicious use of it, even though the use of 
water here is not required in many respects in which it is 
required in the city of San Francisco, which is in a semiarid 
section of the country, and does not have nearly the rainfall 
that this section of the country bas. 

I believe it may be conceded, from all that has been shown 
in this case, that the present sources of supply of San Fran- 
cisco and the adjacent communities can not be increased. The 
people must look elsewhere in order to get an adequate supply 
of water. I believe every engineering report and every investi- 
gation that has been made is practically clear to the effect that 
the present sources of supply can not be increased, and that 
the people must go elsewhere. 

On that subject I wish to read from the report of the board 
of Army engineers which was appointed by the Government to 
investigate this whole subject. On page 15 of its report, after 
reciting the amount of water that is required by San Francisco 
and the adjacent communities, the board says: 

No such amount can be secured from existing sources, though the 
exact amount of their possible development is uncertain, as the supplies 
are largely underground. It does not appear essential for the purposes 
of the board that accurate figures should be secured, as it is only 
necessary to know that outside sources must be sought for and, in gen- 
eral, how much will be needed, 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. MYERS. With great pleasure. 

Mr. WORKS. Does the Senator understand that in the quota- 
tion made the engineers were talking about 400,000,000 gallons 
of water per day that could not be obtained from other sources? 

Mr. MYERS. Yes; it says that 400,000,000 gallons daily must 
be obtained. 

Mr. WORKS. Has the Senator found in any of these reports 
any statement that a sufficient and adequate supply for the city 
of San Francisco alone could not be obtained from other 
sources? 

Mr. MYERS. The report of the Army board treats of the en- 
tire aggregation of cities around San Francisco Bay. It seems 
that all of these cities need water. If we were to legislate for 
San Francisco alone, and let these other people die or move out 
for want of water, the matter might present a different phase, 
But the Army board was instructed to inyestigate and report for 
this aggregation of communities, and the bill goes on the theory 
that they all need water. 

Answering the question flatly, I can not just now say that I 
have read any report which says that an adequate supply for 
San Francisco alone could not be developed from existing 
sources, but I have read much literature and contention by the 
people of San Francisco that it could not be done. 

Mr. WORKS. If the Senator will examine the report of Mr. 
Wadsworth, who was delegated by the Army board to make a 
more specific investigation of the whole matter, I think he will 
find a statement that 100,000,000 gallons a day would be suffi- 
cient for San Francisco until the year 1955. 

Mr. MYERS. That may be true. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Warsn in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Montana yield to the Senator from 
Wyoming? 

Mr. MYERS. With pleasure, 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I wish to ask a general question. 
I see the bill provides that the dam shall be at least 200 feet 
high; and, as I understand, the water to be impounded is the 
surplus water beyond the natural flow of the stream. Has the 
Senator any information as to how much of that surplus water 
can be supplied by means of this dam? 

Mr. MYERS. It is shown that more than 400,000,000 gallons 
daily can be supplied. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. What does the Senator estimate, 
from his knowledge of the conditions, to be the necessary amount 
for San Francisco, and, as he says, these neighboring cities? 

Mr. MYERS. At least 400,000,000 gallons daily. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I am afraid I do not make myself 
understood. ‘Will there be a development of a greater water 
supply than is necessary to supply these cities? That is what 
Iam trying to get at. : 
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Mr. MYERS. I think the reports and investigations fairly 
show that if the dam is put up the contemplated height, at cer- 
tain seasons of the year, but not all the time, there will be more 
than that amount of water in the dam. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. But is not the very purpose of the 
dam to equalize the flow of the water? 

Mr. MYERS. The purpose of the dam is to haye that much 
water in it at all times of the year. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Yes 

Mr. MYERS. And in order to have that much water at cer- 
tain seasons it will be necessary to haye more at other seasons. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Does the Senator understand the 
bill to mean that when there shall be a surplus of water that 
water shall become the property of San Francisco to dispose of 
for certain purposes and for certain amounts of money? 

Mr. MYERS. The city of San Francisco is required under 
the terms of the bill to let go of that surplus upon demand to 
irrigationists and payment of the cost price thereof. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Then, as I understand it, the bill 
provides a method for the distribution of the water over and 
above that which is needed by the city of San Francisco? 

Mr. MYERS. I will answer that by saying yes. It is my 
understanding of the bill that in order to have at all seasons 
of the year 400,000,000 gallons daily there will accumulate nec- 
essarily at certain other seasons of the year more than that 
quantity, and at such seasons when there is more the city of 
San Francisco is required and compelled, upon the application 
of irrigationists and others making showing of useful and bene- 
ficial purposes, to release that water and let them have it at 
the exact cost of it. That is my understanding. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Then, in short, the Senator 
answers my question in the affirmative, that if there shall be 
a surplus of water impounded in the dam over the needs of the 
city of San Francisco, Congress assumes the right to say how 
that water shall be disposed of, 

Mr. MYERS. Whenever more than that amount happens by 
the exigencies of the situation to accumulate there the city of 
San Francisco is denied the right to use it, and is compelled 
to let other people of California who may need it use it at 
cost price. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I want to say, Mr. President, that 
that is what L consider to be the crux of this whole question. 
I probably shall vote against this bill. If I vote against it, I 
shall vote against it on the ground that Congress is assuming 
the right of distributing and directing the appropriation of 
water lying wholly within the State of California ; that Congress 
is directing the distribution when, in my belief, the law is 
plain that Congress has no such right, but that California has 
the right over the waters within her State either to direct how 
they shall be appropriated or how they shall be distributed. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, with the permission of my 
colleague, I interrupt the debate here for the purpose of mak- 
ing a few remarks, which I trust will have a tendency to clarify 
the debate and prevent the injection into it of the question of 
the conflicting rights of the National Government and the 
States to the waters of the rivers within the States. I do not 
conceive that it is possible to confuse this question with the 
introduction of any such question as was obviously suggested 
by the inquiry addressed to the chairman by the esteemed 
Senator from California [Mr. Works] and now adverted to by 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CLARK]. 

This bill, Mr. President, does not undertake to dispose of any 
water flowing in any river in the State of California. It is 
base. upon no such theory at all. If it were, unquestionably 
all of us on this side who have given any consideration to that 
subject would stand with the Senator from Wyoming and the 
Senator from California, who, as I take it, entertain the view 
that the National Government has no such right. 

That is not this bill at all, Mr. President and Senators. This 
bill simply grants to the city of San Francisco certain rights 
in public lands; that is all. It grants the right to flood certain 
public lands. The Government of the United States owns certain 
lands within the Hetch Hetchy Valley. The city of San Fran- 
cisco owns certain lands within the Hetch Hetchy Valley. In 
order to flood the lands owned by the city of San Francisco it 
is also obliged to flood lands owned by the Government of the 
United States. In order to get that water out when it is 
dammed in the Hetch Hetchy Valley it is necessary to carry it 
over public lands to its destination. This bill is simply and 
solely a grant of the right to flood certain public lands and to 
cany the water impounded over the public domain to its place 
of use. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr, President—— : 

Mr. WALSH. Pardon me for a moment until I complete the 
statement.. Then it is provided as a condition of that nt, 
simply view of the grant made by the Government of that 
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easement, that after the city shall have been supplied with 
water it needs it is obliged to supply those who desire to make 
use of the water for irrigation and other purposes. No other 


possible construction can be given to the bill, and there is no 
other basis upon which a discussion of it can intelligently pro- 
ceed 


Now, I will be glad to reply to the Senator from Idaho if he 
rose to ask me a question. y 

Mr. BORAH. Mr.. President, the feature of the bill which 
leads to the discussion of the particular matter now before the 
Senate is found upon page 13, subdivisions B and C, and on 
pages 14 and 15. The bill says: 

(b) That the said grantee shall recognize the prior rights of the 
Modesto irrigation district and the Turlock irrigation district as now 
constituted under the laws of the State of California, or as said districts 
may be hereafter enlarged to contain in the aggregate not to exceed 
300,000 acres of land, to receive 2,350 second-feet of the natural daily 
flow of the Tuolumne River, measured at the La Grange Dam, whenever 
the same can be beneficially used by said irrigation districts, and that 
the grantee shall never interfere with said rights. 

Does the Senator from Montana contend that that is a provi- 
sion which the Congress of the United States has power to 
make? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I do not undertake to say how 
far it may go, but I am sure the Senator from Idaho will agree 
with me that it is beyond the power of Congress to take away 
from those people any rights which they have already acquired, 
regardless of what the provisions of the bill may be. 

Mr. BORAH. And it is beyond the power of Congress to put 
any restraint or legal verity on anything which they have. 

Mr. WALSH. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. BORAH. Then this is a misleading and deceptive propo- 
sition or it is a purely idle one. 

Mr. WALSH. It is purely idle, so far as the point which—— 

Mr. BORAH. It is the idle things about this bill which seem 
objectionable. 7 

Mr. WALSH. That might be a reason why there should be 
some amendment touching that particular feature of the bill 
before us. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WALSH. Will the Senator from California pardon me 
just a moment, and then I will be glad to yield? 

I wish to add, if the Government of the United States were 
not making any grant of rights in public lands by virtue of 
this act, if entirely separate and apart from the granting of an 
easement in public lands it were undertaking to distribute to 
anybody or under any conditions the natural flow in the rivers 
of the State of California, there would be no division with re- 
spect to the bill here at all, for we all assert that they have no 
such power. This bill simply makes disposition of certain ease- 
ments in certain public lands, the grant being coupled with con- 
ditions by which the grantee must abide, and everybody will 
agree that the Congress of the United States may impose just 
exactly such conditions upon the acceptance of the grant as it 
may see fit. Now I will be glad to answer the Senator from 
California. 

Mr. WORKS. Suppose that California were provided with 
a water commission, giving that commission complete control 
over the distribution and use of water, going to the extent of 
saying whether these districts, for example, shall use all that 
they are now receiving or less, in the interest of other claimants 
to the water—in broad terms giving them the power to control 
at all times the amount of water that shall be used by different 
takers of the stream—does the junior Senator from Montana be- 
lieve that the Government of the United States can by an act of 
this kind, called a condition in this statute, control all the flow 
of water and the distribution of it as against the water com- 
mission? 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly not. That is perfectly obvious. The 
Senator asked some question as to whether Congress could au- 
thorize the city of San Francisco or adjacent cities to make an 
appropriation of water. Certainly not. If San Francisco does 
acquire any rights to the water that is to be impounded, or any 
right to any water flowing in streams within the State, it must 
acquire those rights by virtue of the laws of the State of Cali- 
fornia, and it must acquire them in conformity to the laws of 
the State of California. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH. And if the laws of the State of California em- 
power the water commissioner to regulate these matters San 
Francisco must exercise its rights to the water in subjection to 
those laws. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. MYERS. I do. . 

Mr, BORAH. I doubt very much whether anyone would dis- 
agree with the legal proposition as stated by the Senator from 
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Montana and stated with his usual clearness and conciseness. 
But the Senator from Montana must remember that we are 
dealing with a bill which undoubtedly purports. to do things 
which the Senator from Montana does not think we have the 
power to do. The provision of the bill which I have read is 
followed by another statement. 

That the said grantee whenever the said irrigation districts desire 
water in excess of that to which they are entitled under the foregoing— 

Not under the laws of the State of California— 

That the said tee whenever the said i tion districts desire 
water in excess of that to wnich they are entitled under the foregoing, 
shall on the written demand of the said irrigation districts sell to the 
said irrigation districts from the reservoir or reservoirs of the said 

antee such amounts of stored water as may be needed for the bene- 

cial use of the said irrigation districts at such a price as will return 
to the grantee the actual total costs of providing such stored water— 

And so forth. 

That was put into this bill as I understand it as the result of 
an agreement between the Water Users’ Association or the 
irrigation districts and the city of San Francisco, and by reason 
of inserting it in the bill the irrigation districts were contented, 
assuming that the Congress of the United States had power to 
protect their rights in that way. If the bill were drawn in ac- 
cordance with the statements of the Senator from Montana and 
doing no more than the Senator from Montana says we have the 
power to do, I should feel like voting for it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. MYERS. I do. 

Mr. THOMAS. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
Idaho what his view of section 11 of the bill is, as affecting 
that part of the bill to which he has just called the attention 


of the Senator from Montana? 


Mr. BORAH. Section 11, if it has any force or effect or vir- 
tue at all, of course nullifies these preceding sections. Section 
says: $ 

That this act is a t upon certain ress conditions specifica 

| set forth herein, and nothing Boreli contained shall be construed a 
affecting or intending to affect or in any way to interfere with the laws 
of the State of California— 

A most gracious thing for the National Government to say, 
in view of the fact that it could not do anything else— 
or in way to interfere with the laws of the State of California 
relating to the control, appropriation, use, or distribution of water used 
in irrigation or for munici or other uses, or any vested right ac- 
quired thereunder, and the tary of the Interior, carrying out the 

vane of this act, shall proceed in conformity with the laws of said 

I have no idea that the Senator from Colorado and I differ 
at all as to the effects of that, if it has any effect at all—that 
is, to nullify the preceding sections on which the irrigation 
districts of California were lulled to sleep as to their interests. 

Mr. THOMAS. I should like to inquire whether the annul- 
ment would be complete in the opinion of the Senator from 
Idaho—that is to say, whether the preceding provisions to 
which he called the attention of the Senator from Montana are 
in toto in opposition to or in conflict with the laws of the State 
of California? 

Mr. BORAH. I beg the Senator’s pardon; I did not catch 
the drift of his question exactly. 

Mr, THOMAS. My question in substance is this: Does the 
Senator from Idaho conceive that all of that part of the section 
to which he called the attention of the Senator from Montana 
is in conflict with the laws of the State of California? 

Mr. BORAH. The portion to which I called attention? 

Mr. THOMAS. Les. 

Mr. BORAH. Of course, I am not familiar with all the de- 
tails and all the provisions of the different statutes of Cali- 
fornia with reference to the use of water, but I do think that 
in the section to which I directed the attention of the Senator 
from Montana we are assuming something that we have no 
power to do, regardless of what the statutes of California may 
be, and it is toward that that my objections are directed, not 
to the legal proposition stated by the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, the Senator from Idaho will 
understand that I did not undertake in anything I said to seek 
to justify any particular provision of the bill which might be 
attacked by an amendment addressed to that special feature. 
I was simply arguing that the bill as a whole did not present 
the question which seemed to be troubling the minds of some 
Senators. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. MYERS. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WALSH] has stated the law very clearly, indeed. I doubt very 
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much whether any Senator acquainted with the laws governing 
the acquisition of water rights within a State will question 
what he said. But it does seem to me that the position the 
junior Senator takes does not conform to the position that the 
senior Senator took a few moments before. In an answer to 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CLARK] the senior Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Myers] stated that the water in excess of 
400,000,000 gallons daily was to be sold by San Francisco to 
the water users at the actual cost of producing that water. 

I want to call the attention of the senior Senator from Mon- 
tana to the fact that 400,000,000 gallons capacity of water 
daily is enough water for 4,000,000 of people. Now, the posi- 
tion which the senior Senator from Montana takes is that if 
San Francisco and adjacent cities around San Francisco, as 
mentioned in the bill, use only 200,000,000 gallons of water 
daily, no one has a right to make an appropriation of the water 
over and above the 200,000,000 gallons daily, even if there is 
400,000,000 developed; or, in other words, outside of the 300,000 
acres of land provided with water in this bill, it would make 
no difference if there were 500,000 acres of land lying adjacent 
to it and there were 200,000,000 gallons of water daily going 
to waste and San Francisco could not make use ef it; the 
position taken by the Senator is that there could not be an 
appropriation made of the water going to waste. I do not 
believe that the junior Senator from Montana will undertake 
to defend that kind of a proposition. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I believe I will take the floor 
and answer that question to the best of my ability, and then 
proceed with what little argument I have to make. 

I do not think there is any manner of doubt about the cor- 
rectness of my statement that the bill provides that any water 
stored in a dam or reservoir in excess of 400,000,000 gallons 
daily shall be sold upon demand by San Francisco to other 
water users. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no question about it. 

Mr. MYERS. I think the bill itself shows whether I am right 
2 Be or not. I can only refer the Senator from Utah to 

e 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not deny that. That is the very state- 
ment I made. 

Mr. MYERS. I am going on to answer. I can not answer it 
all in one phrase or one sentence. If the Senator thinks that 
that is too much water to be stored there, it is his privilege to 
offer an amendment cutting down the amount. It is the privi- 
lege of any Senator to offer any amendment which he thinks 
will subserve the ends of justice. I do not know that this bill 
will pass the Senate, if it passes at all, absolutely as it is, with- 
out the dotting of an “i” or the crossing of a “t” From my 
inspection and study of it, I am emphatically for the bill as it 
stands; but if any Senator differs from me about the provisions 
of it, it is his privilege to offer an amendment te it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. MYERS. I yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator has been exceedingly kind 
in yielding, and if he does not wish to yield further 

Mr. MYERS. I yield with great pleasure te the Senator from 
New Hampshire. I merely wanted to make the answer which I 
have made. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I asked a question a little while ago, 
the answer to which will have a very important bearing on my 
vote on this bill. If I can be made to believe that the welfare 
of the people of San Francisco requires this grant and this ex- 
penditure, I certainly shall cast my vote on the side of hu- 
manity, rather than on the side of any legal technicality. What 
I asked was whether there was any adequate supply of water 
available otherwise? 

Now, will the Senator permit me very briefly to call attention 
to a report which I haye on my table from George S. Nickerson, 
consulting engineer. I do not know who Mr. Nickerson is; I 
have had a great many communications on this subject, but I 
know very little about this matter. Mr. Nickerson, I assume, 
is a competent authority, and I want, in a very few words, to 
present what Mr. Nickerson says. He says that the South Fel 
River and the Putah Creek watersheds will furnish 450,000,000 
gallons a day and that the Snow Mountain aqueduct will fur- 
nish 450,000,000 gallons a day, as against 400,000,000 from the 
Hetch Hetchy; that the cost of the Eel River and Putah Creek 
watershed would be $38,500,000 and that the cost of the Snow 
Mountain aqueduct would be $88,500,000, as against $77,400,000 
as the cost of the Hetch Hetchy. 

He goes on further to say that the irrigation interests will be 
better subserved by getting the water from either one of these 
two other sources, and argues that San Francisce can be ade- 
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quately supplied from either the Eel Riyer and Putah Creek 
watershed or the Snow Mountain watershed. If that be so, I 
should vote against the Hetch Hetchy bill. If it could be made 
to appear that there is no other available water supply, it would 
be a determining factor so far as my vote is concerned. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. MYERS. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not know who Mr. Nickerson is, but my 
information is that he was employed on the 10th day of Novem- 
ber to make this examination and report. If that be true, then 
it is certainly a most remarkable thing, and he is the most 
remarkable and competent engineer not only in the United 
States but in the entire world, when you come to consider the 
various details of that report as set forth in this document. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from Colorado will remem- 
ber that I said I did not know anything about Mr. Nickerson, 
and I am very glad to have the Senator give the information 
which he now gives. 

Mr. THOMAS. ‘That is the reason, Mr. President, that I 
volunteered to interrupt the Senator. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. MYERS. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. PITTMAN. In answer to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. GALLINGER], I will state that I have some informa- 
tion here with regard to the gentleman who presented this docu- 
ment to the Senate. You will notice that it is submitted by 
Mr. Henry M. McDonald to the Members of the United States 
Senate. I have some correspondence here signed by Mr. Henry 
M. McDonald. I suppose some of the other Senators have, too. 

Mr. THOMAS. Does the Senator from Nevada have reference 
to the correspondence with the engineer who preceded? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I have. 

Mr. THOMAS. I have some of that correspondence. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I desire that it shall be read by the Secre- 
tary to the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Nevada? The Chair hears none, and the 
Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

[From the San Francisco Chronicle, Noy, 16, 1913.] 


s HIS INTEREST PATRIOTIC ONLY ?—LETTERS OF STOCKTON MAN GIVE 
MORE LIGHT ON ADDRESS HE MADE BEFORE CLUB—H. M. M’DONALD 
WRITES—OPPONENT OF THE HETCH HETCHY REFERS TO MONEY FROM AN 
IRRIGATION DISTRICT. 


In view of the fact that Henry M. McDonald, of Stockton, was re- 
ported as stating to the members of the San Francisco Center, at its 
meeting at the St, Francis Hotel on November 6, that he had none but 
a “sociological, disinterested, patriotic interest ” in the Eel River source 
as a water supply for San Francisco in place of the Hetch Hetchy, the 
following letters and telegram which were made public yesterday are 
somewhat confusing. 

They are as follows: 


{Henry M. McDonald, bonds and investments, suite 35, San Joaquin 
Building, Webber Avenue and San Joaquin Street. Sp — 
tion-district bonds. Stockton, Cal. x * i ERSA 


San Fra 
Mr. R. R. CZEIKOWITZ, ENO PICO eS) aes: 


Brown Street, Corner Third, Napa, Cal. 


Dear Str; Owing to the fact that the United States Senate yesterda 
ee e Ee 8 aceon on per Hetehy bill Tatil De 
4 ve conclu o proc at once wit 
n 1 falked with you, A aR Aea MOR 
e you the following proposition, viz: I will ou $200 for 
one month's Services, together with your expenses, orl ed ha Seen 
the field expenses, in the way of wages, ete., as low as possible. In 
addition, if I sell whatever interest I may acquire the proposition 
to the city of San Francisco or the bay cities I will pay you $200 
additional when I receive perni on account of such sale. 

I wish you, if possible, fo take your instruments with you when you 
go to Winters on Friday afternoon, 10th instant, since I wish you to 
start out with the field work the following Mon y morning. I 
should like to have you arrange to have your assistant, whom you 
mentioned to me, join you at Winters Saturday afternoon. Your term 
of service would begin on Saturday, the 11th instant. 

When you have finished the Winters section work I should desire 
you to at once go to Ukiah, in order to take up the Eel River water- 
shed work and from there to the lower end of Clear Lake, in order 
to cover the section leading from Clear Lake to Putah Creek. I should 
3 that the entire field work could be done in about three weeks. 

lease at once write me at 698 Monadnock Building, San Francisco, 
aove whether the aboye arrangement is acceptable. 
e 


ry truly, yours, 
H. M. McDONALD. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAM, 
(9 SF 10 11w.) 


San Francis s ` 
R. R. CZEIKOWITZ, COSA 
Brown Street, corner Third, Napa: 
Desire you surely meet me Winters to-night with compass and rod. 
M, MCDONALD, 
11.30 a. m. 


WANTS CHECK HELD. 
Under the above letterhead the following: 
San Francisco, Car., November 7, 1913. 


Mr. R. R. CZBIKOWITZ, 
Care D. A. Judy, Winters, Cal. 


Dear Sin: Please do not deposit my check till next Tuesday, as I 
oa sere to get my money from the Modesto irrigation district till 
a y. 
I expect to be in a position to pay you your month's salary next 


week. 
Very truly, yours, H. M. MCDONALD. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. MYERS. I do. 

Mr. THOMAS. I wish to add, in reference to that interesting 
correspondence, that I received a letter this morning from Mr. 
McDonald, who informs me that his sole purpose in going to 
this expense was to prevent the Democratic Party from making 
a serious blunder. His devotion to the welfare of that party 
is so great that he feels it incumbent upon him to make this 
protest; and if any of the Senators desire to see photographic 
copies of that correspondence with Mr. Czeikowitz, I have 
photographic copies here for their inspection. 

My information, as I said before, is that after the check to 
Mr. Czeikowitz was held up, Mr. Nickerson was employed to 
make this examination and report. 

Mr. BORAH. Do I understand that Mr. McDonald wrote to 
the Senator from Colorado that his sole object was to prevent 
the Democratic Party from committing a blunder? 

Mr. THOMAS. I am not giving the exact language. I intend 
to refer to this episode in what I shall have to say on the day 
after to-morrow; but the substance of his letter is that his pur- 
pose in calling the attention of the Senate to this matter is his 
interest in the welfare of the Democratic Party—a very worthy 
purpose, indeed, as the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CLARK] 80 
kindly sotto voce suggests. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; it is a worthy purpose. 

Mr. GALLINGER. And a very necessary purpose, too. 

Mr. THOMAS. Not in this particular. It may be that the 
Democratic Party will strike shoals, but they will not be the 
shoals of the Hetch Hetchy. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, referring to the statement made 
by the Senator from New Hampshire, I will say that the docu- 
ment submitted by Mr. Henry M. McDonald has just this day 
been laid on my desk, and I have had no opportunity to ex- 
amine it or to learn what it contains. Doubtless others will 
examine it and refer to it in their arguments. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. MYERS. With pleasure. 

Mr. WORKS. I should like to say that I know Mr. Mc- 
Donald very well, and he is a very sincere, earnest, and active 
Democrat. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I am glad to hear something 
in his favor. i 

Mr. MYERS. That is the only good thing I have ever heard 
of him, and I have heard a number of allusions made to him 
here. 

Mr. BORAH. It is doubtless true also that he is a very am- 
bitious man, as he has started out to do what he said he was 
going to do. : 

Mr. THOMAS. All Democrats are ambitious, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. MYERS. With pleasure. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator from Montana says he 
has heard a great deal that is uncomplimentary about Mr. 
McDonald. Is it not true that he has heard a great many un- 
complimentary statements about the motives of everybody who 
has opposed the Hetch Hetchy bill? ` 

Mr. MYERS. Yes; and I have also heard some uncompli- 
mentary statements about the motives of those who are sup- 
porting the bill; in fact, about both sides. I think there has 
been much misrepresentation and distortion of motive in this 
matter. I think the measure ought to be considered on its 
merits, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator from Idaho [Mr. BORAH] 
a few days ago called the attention of the Senate to publications 
in which he, myself, and everybody, in fact, who was not willing 
to agree to the passage of this bill were charged with being in 


the employ of water-power companies and receiving pecuniary 
consideration for opposing the bill. The fact of the case is 
that the statements of interested parties against Mr. McDonald 
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have very little weight with me in this matter; the motives are 
too obvious. I do not know anything about Mr.. McDonald 
except what I have learned from statements in a very recent 
correspondence, but I do not think that we can determine this 
question upon the opinion of people whose feelings are evidently 
very much wrought up over matters in which they are deeply 
concerned. So far as Mr. McDonald is concerned, he ought to 
be judged, I think, rather by the merits of the argument that 
he makes. The statement can be examined, and if it is not 
true in fact its untruth can be shown. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. MYERS. With pleasure. 

Mr. THOMAS. The purpose I had in view in first interrupt- 
ing was to inform the Senator from New Hampshire of the 
possible incompleteness or superficiality of the report of Mr. 
Nickerson and not for the purpose of casting, at that time at 
Jeast, any reflection upon anybody. I have heard also, as has 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER], all sorts of 
bad motives imputed to men, both on this floor and elsewhere, 
interested for or against this measure. I think, like all mat- 
ters of similar importance, there is basis in some directions for 
the existence of these things, but, generally speaking, they are 
‘the result of passion, suspicion, and strife. Personally, I have 
heard nothing that affected me a particle with referenee to my 
Judgment of this matter, except in so far as the statements 
are not founded in fact; and I think when there are such state- 
ments or reports that the motive has a great deal to do with 
the question of their truth or their falsity, or, at least, should 
influence us in determining the extent to which eur judgment 
should be affected. 

So far as the Senator from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER], the 
distinguished junior Senator from California [Mr. Worxs], the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. BORAH], and all Senators are con- 
cerned—I speak particularly of these Senators because I think 
their names were mentioned—they are so far above the possi- 
Ability of suspicion that nothing that may come in could in any 
way, I think, affect the judgment of the Senate one way or the 
other. The only thing I have ever heard against the three 
Senators that seemed to be any sort of reflection upon their 
standing is that they do not belong to the Democratic Party. 

Mr. MoCUMBER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senater from North Daketa? 

Mr. MYERS. With pleasure. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Will the Senater from Montana allow me 
to ask him a question concerning the merits of the case rather 
than concerning Mr. McDonald? 

Mr. MYERS. With pleasure. : 

Mr. McOUMBER. I agree entirely that the Senator from 
Montana has not overstated the power of the Government in 
fixing any conditions it sees fit in granting the right te flood 
this particular section of the valley; but, assuming that the Goy- 
ernment has the power to fix those conditions and that it may 
forfeit the right of San Francisco if the conditions are not car- 
ajed ont, no matter what the law of the State of California may 
be, is it a proper policy for this Government to pursue? Is it 
not far better, if the Congress finds that this section of the val- 
ley ought to be flooded for the benefit of the citizens of the 
State of California, that it should simply allow them to flood 
that section and then allow the State of California to determine 
what shall be done with the water, Jeaving the State of Califor- 
nia to deal equitably with her own citizens? That is the prin- 
cipal objection that I find to the bill; and I should like to have 
the Senator’s opinion whether we can not safely trust the peo- 
ple of the State of California to determine the distribution of 
the water after we have allowed the ‘State the privilege of flood- 
ing a few thensand acres for that purpose 


Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, if any of the provisions of this 
bill are in contravention of the rights of the State of California, | 
they are null and veid; and if not in contravention of those 


rights, I think it a most humane and laudable thing for the 
Government of the United States to provide the manner in 
which the people ef San Francisco may secure for themselves 
an adequate supply ef water. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Does not the Senator think, Mr. President, 
that the State of California can lock after its own people, and 
will look after them, with the same jealous care that the Con- 
gress can look after their interests, and with a greater knowl 
edge than we could possibly have of the subject matter? 

Mr. MYERS. Within the sphere of its rights it is just as 
much the duty of this Government to accord to the citizens of 
San Francisco their rights as it is the duty of the State of 
California, if the two are not in contravention. I am a believer 


in the Federal Government doing what may legitimately be done 
in the interest of life and humanity. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. MYERS. I yield to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I offered those letters in evidence, not for 
the purpose of attacking Mr. McDonald particularly, but for 
the purpose of discrediting that report. The letter dated the 
Tth of November, that has been laid before the Senate, refers 
to another engineer, whe evidently did net make mny report. 
Since the 7th day of November Mr. Nickerson, who has made 
this report, was employed, which .goes te show how carelessly 
the report must have been compiled and submitted, the engineer, 
as I haye said, having been employed only since the 7th day of 
November. : 

It took the Government engineers months to estimate the 
amount of water flowing in those streams and the eost of the 
proposed water system, and yet there is placed on our desks a 
report by this man McDonald, which was made inside of ten 
days or two weeks, and in which he undertakes to set forth 
statements as to other supplies of water. 

I want to say also that I believe we are justified in question- 
ing the credibility of any witness before this bedy. Mr. Me- 
Donald has submitted himself as a witness before this body. 
He has submitted te this body a report in writing. His interest 
can be considered. In the letter of November 7 he admits that 
if he receives a commission on the sale of this very water right 
to the city of San Francisco he will give this engineer a part 
of that cammission. $ 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I will make one statement that 
I believe can not be controverted by any Member of this body. 
That is that the less I am interrupted the sooner I will get 
through, and I want to get through. I do not know whether 
the others want me to get through or not, but I want te get 
through. I will say, however, that I cheerfully yield to an 
reasonable and pertinent inguiries, suggestions, and comments, 
because I want this matter thrashed out on its merits and not 
on prejudice. I want the merits and the facts of the matter 
brought out, and I want it voted upon after a full and complete 
discussion. 

A number of questions haye been put to me and I did not 
get a chance to answer them all in full, but I will make one 
or two comments on each as I go along. 

In further answer to the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
CUMBER], of course it is patent to the Senator from North 
Daketa that the State of California could not grant to the city 
of San Francisce a right to construct this dam and reservoir 
in the Yosemite National Park. It could not grant a right of 
way across public lands. It could not grant a right to take 
from public lands timber, stone, or earth, or to do many things 
the right to do which can be granted oniy by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. If the Senator thinks the bill goes a little too far, it 
is in his power to offer an amendment to it. 

As to the Senator from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER], I wish 
to say what is probably no news to him, that I do not share 
in the aspersions that have been made upon his motives or 
upon his character, or those of the Senator from Idaho. I sup- 
pose that is no news to either of them. I was not a party to 
any such aspersions and have no faith or belief in them. 

As to the pamphlet which was brought to my attention by the 
Senator from New Hampshire, as I started to say a moment 
ago, it has just been laid on my desk. I understand from others 
sitting around me that it purports to be the report of an engi- 
neer who claims te have made within a few days some won- 
derful discoyery, whereby he can furnish a better and cheaper 
water supply to the city of San Francisco than any other yet 
known. Until 1 get a chance to rend it I shall say no more 
about it than this: The Holy Writ tells us that God created 
the earth and everything that is in it in seven days; and I should 
not be at all surprised to see some civil engineer, if he had a 
motive, say that he could create the whole thing in a half day. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I should like to correct the 
Senator from Montana. I believe it was six days instead of 
seven. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MYERS. Six days; that is true. I thank the Senator 
from New Hampshire for setting me right; but my memory 
does not extend quite so far back as does his, nor am I so 
learned in the Scriptures as is he. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I trust the Senator did not mean to 
insinuate that my memory went back to that time? 

Mr. MYERS. No; but the Senater can remember further back 
than I can, and evidently is a better Bible student. From 
his long and consistent career as a Republican I am only sorry 
that he does not profit more by his study of the Scriptures. 

As to the Inst suggestion made by the Senator from Utah, I 
understand that the city of Denver has a water supply of 
200,000,000 gallons daily. With more than double that popula- 
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tion I believe that the people of San Francisco and the sur- 
rounding cities are reasonably entitled to twice as much as the 
city of Denver. : 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to call the attention of 
the Senator to one fact. In Denver all of the lawns, trees, and 
all of the city lots are watered from its city water supply, 
amounting to 215 gallons per day per capita. 

Mr. THOMAS. And almost everything they drink. 

Mr. SMOOT. And, as the Senater from Colorado suggests, 
almost everything they drink. 

Mr. MYERS. Such would be the case in San Francisco also. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; not at all. In San Francisco they 
do not use for irrigation the amount of water that they do in 
Denver, nor do they use it there for irrigating lawns, trees, and 
city lots as much as they do in many of our western cities. 
Therefore the comparison is not a fair one when we take into 
consideration the amount of water used in a dry, arid country 
as compared with a wet country like San Francisco. 

Mr. MYERS. That may be. I have understood that San 
Francisco is very dry and arid in the summer time; but an- 
other feature of the matter is that this bill is not intended alone 
to supply the people of San Francisco and the adjacent com- 
munities with just enough water for a day, but to give them an 
adequate supply for 50 or 75 years to come. They must lay up 
something against the future. They must provide for the future 
and not for to-day only. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator another 
question? 

Mr. MYERS. With pleasure. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is the Senator’s real object in supporting this 
bill to give San Francisco sufficient water for her domestic pur- 
poses? 

Mr. MYERS. Yes; for many years to come. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then why does not the Senator offer an amend- 
ment to the bill granting San Francisco the right to pass over 
the public lands and to construct a dam, and let San Francisco 
secure whatever rights she has in the water by appropriation 
and use through the State law, as every other person, corpora- 
tion, or the Government itself must do? 

Mr. MYERS. They have already taken steps to appropriate a 
large proportion of this water. 

Mr. SMOOT. Would the Senator be satisfied with a bill that 
would grant to San Francisco simply a right of way over the 
publie domain and for the construction of a dam? 

Mr. MYERS. No. If the city of San Francisco floats bonds 
and goes to the enormous expense of constructing this reseryoir, 
I think it ought te have its reasonable needs satisfied out of it 
in the way of a water supply. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course San Francisco ought to have that; 
but the only way in which San Francisco can have her needs 
supplied is under the laws of California. San Francisco can 
make appropriations of the water, and I understand she has 
already done so. If she has made those appropriations, all that 
prevents her from going on with the project is that she must 
have an act of Congress authorizing her to construct a pipe 
line over the public domain and build a reservoir. Such a bill, 
as that can be written in 2 sections, instead of 11 sections ex- 
tending over some 30 or 40 pages. 

I can not see why the Senator insists upon anything more 
than that, nor do I see why San Francisco should insist upon 
anything more. That will give her all the rights Congress can 
give her. It will give her a right of way to enable her to use 
every drop of water to which she is entitled. She is not enti- 
tled to a gallon of water she has not appropriated under the 
laws of California, no matter how many bills we pass in Con- 
gress purporting to grant her more. 

Mr. MYERS. If the city of San Francisco should issue bonds 
in an amount sufficient to construct this dam and reservoir, 
does the Senator from Utah think those bonds would be salable 
unless there were some definitely established way in which San 
Francisco could get the use of the water in the reservoir? 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, Mr. President, that is just what I should 
wish San Francisco to have, and that is just what I think the 
bill ought to give her, and nothing more. If San Francisco is 
granted a right of way over the public domain and a right to 
construct a reseryoir, that is all she can ask of Congress, and 
that is all Congress has the power to grant to her. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Montana 
yield for a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. MYERS. With pleasure. 

Mr. NORRIS. All that the Senator from Utah says we ought 
to do we have done in the bill; but we have done more, and, 
as I understand, that is what he objects to. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true, 


Mr. NORRIS. The additional matter was pnt in by the 
‘House of Representatives—I should like to be corrected if I am 
wrong—because of the insistence of the irrigationists that it 
should be put in. The city of San Francisco did not ask that 
it should go in; but in order to be in harmony with the irriga- 
tionists and to satisfy them the provision in regard to giving 
water to the irrigationists was put in the bill. 

Certainly I do not believe it adds anything to the bill, and 
the Senator himself admits that it does not hurt it any when 
he says that it can not have any legal effect. It was put in to 
harmonize the very men that the opponents of the bill are try- 
ing to see get all their rights. They wanted it in, and it was 
put in to satisfy them, and the bill went through the House of 
Representatives in that way. 

Now, at this late hour, when the matter has been postponed 
and put over and delayed, a proposition comes in to take out 
of the bill what the opponents of the bill demanded should be 
put into it. 

I do not think it hurts anything, although I concede it does 
not do any good. If I were writing the bill I should not put 
it in, and if we were considering it here first, I think I should 
vote in favor of an amendment to strike it out. But it only 
means delay; and there are a great many people and interests 
opposed to this legislation that are willing to delay it, if they 
can not defeat it outright, and then to-morrow we will have 
another yellow book on our desks. Some new thing will spring 
up; some new discovery will be made; some new engineer will 
haye made an investigation while we slept the night before, 
and will have discovered some new supply, and then a delay 
will be demanded on that account. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator thinks it is not going to hurt 
anything to put a great many unnecessary provisions in this 
bill. This is what it will do, Mr. President, if nothing else: 
It will give San Francisco at least a chance to bring a lawsuit 
against any citizen of the United States who undertakes to make 
a filing upon the waters of the Tuolumne River. It will be a 
basis for such action. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator contend that anyone who 
might make a filing on this water at a date subsequent to the date 
at which San Francisco had filed would have any legal right? 

Mr. SMOOT. If there is more water than is required by San 
Francisco, any citizen of the United States has a perfect right 
to make a filing; and there is not a court in San Francisco 
that would not grant him that right. 

Mr. NORRIS. What difference does that make, under the 
particular provision to which the Senator is objecting? He 
could do that anyway. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but this would give San Francisco a basis 
for bringing a suit against a man making a filing. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. MYERS. With pleasure. 

Mr. WORKS. A good deal has been said here about the 
agreement made between the irrigation districts and the city 
of San Francisco. San Francisco did not desire to make any 
agreement of that kind. She wanted a straight grant, and she 
is entitled to it if she is entitled to anything. On the other 
hand, the water users in those districts sent a delegation on 
here with instructions to oppose this bill. When they got here, 
instead of opposing it they entered into this agreement with 
San Francisco. The water users, who were the real parties in 
interest, protested against it at the time; and now 99 per cent 
of them are protesting against the passage of this bill and the 
action of the delegates who were sent here in making the com- 
promise. But aside from that there are 200,000 acres of land 
in the rich San Joaquin Valley that are not affected or pro- 
tected by this agreement at all; and, as the Senator from Utah 
says, every landowner in the valley has a right to file upon this 
stream, no matter whether this bill is passed or not. If there 
is any surplus water left there, they are entitled to take it up 
in that way and appropriate it to their use. 

There is one thing the passage of this bill will accomplish, 
however, if nothing else. It will make a fine crop of lawsuits 
where there are conflicting claims under the Federal law and 
under the State law. One of the misfortunes to San Francisco 
is that if this grant is made upon these conditions, and if San 
Francisco is unable to carry out those conditions under the laws 
of California, the Federal Government has a right to forfeit 
the grant, no matter how much money San Francisco has ex- 
pended upon it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Before the Senator takes his seat, I should like 
to ask him if the directors of the irrigation association inter- 
ested in this bill who sent a representative down here to ap- 
pear for the association have not been removed and new ones 
put in their places? 
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Mr. WORKS. Yes; they have been removed because of this 
compromise that was made, and made in opposition to the 
wishes of the property owners themselves. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, if the Senator is through 
I want to make one suggestion, if the Senator from Montana 
will permit me to do so. 

Mr. MYERS. With pleasure. 

Mr. NORRIS. While I believe there has been a great con- 
troversy going on there, and somebody doubtless has been re- 
moved from office, as the Senator has said, let us see what a 
fine play that would be if it were kept up. 

According to the argument of the Senator from Utah, the 
men who made the agreement to put these obnoxious things into 
the bill for their own benefit have been removed from office, 
in order to get another delay, and somebody else has been put 
in their place. They come here now, after former representa- 
tives have gotten in the bill what they wanted, and say: “ Take 
that out. We have got another set of fellows here.” That 
would delay the bill; and the next step probably would be 
that they in turn would be removed, if some other scheme 
should not develop to delay it, and their successors would 
say: “Put it back in again,” or something similar to that, 
“We have removed these fellows now, and they do not repre- 
sent us any more.” 

There is no doubt that this agreement was made in the best of 
faith. I know the men on the other side. I have seen in the 
Rercord telegrams from irrigationists showing that at mass meet- 
ings men now in Congress were directed to support this bill just 
as it is here now. Representatives of those irrigation districts 
have been here, among them a former Member of Congress. 

I objected to these things as a member of the committee of 
the Senate when the-bill came over here, and told one of these 
gentlemen that I did not like the provisions. He said: “If 
those things are stricken out of the bill, we are going to fight it. 
We insist that they shall go in. In good faith we have made 
an agreement that we would cease our opposition if those 
provisions were put in the bill, and we want them to remain in 
the bill.” If the people out there now change their minds, re- 
moye these men, and put others in their places, I do not know 
where we are going to end if we change every time they do. 

Mr. THOMAS. Let me suggest to the Senator from Nebraska, 
also, that the bill as it came here received the undivided sup- 
port of the entire California delegation in the House. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
further yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. MYERS. With pleasure. 

Mr. WORKS. The Senator from Nevada and the Senator 
from Nebraska are mistaken in saying that the people out there 
haye changed their minds. They haye not. The men who are 
using the water have always opposed this bill. The delegation 
that came on here acted in violation of the instructions they 
had when they came here. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then I should like to ask the Senator the 
meaning of the telegrams that are in the hearings in which at 
meetings of these irrigation districts Members of Congress were 
instructed to support this identical bill. 

Mr. WORKS. I should like to see those. 

Mr. NORRIS. They have been printed. The Member of the 
House of Representatives who represents the district where 
these irrigation districts are located read into the record letters 
and telegrams from those citizens asking that he support this 
bill. I do not dispute it; in fact, I believe with the Senator 
that there are a great many other people there who are opposed 
to it. They never showed up, however, in their opposition until 
the bill had passed the House. After the hearings there and the 
bill had come to the Senate and been taken up by the Committee 
on Public Lands of the Senate and the hearings closed, when we 
were ready to vote on the bill, for the first time the matter was 
brought up. I want to ask the chairman if that is not true, 

because if I am mistaken I would like to be corrected. I think 
he attended every meeting of the committee. I ask him if it 
was not at the very meeting where we were just ready to vote 
on reporting out the bill that for the first time these people 
appeared in opposition to the bill? 

Mr. MYERS. The Senator is absolutely correct. 

Mr. SMOOT. But was there a single hearing of the Public 
Lands Committee of the Senate before that time? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; there was a hearing, and both sides 
were there and agreed what should be done, They agreed to 
file briefs. Neither side objected to it, and their briefs were 
filed and printed. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think I happened to be at the meeting the 
Senator speaks of, and it developed at that meeting that the 


representative of the Water User's Association was lukewarm. 
He had nothing to say at all. He did not care whether he was 
heard or not. The Water Users’ Association of California did 
not understand the situation until he returned kome, and they 
did protest just as soon as they found out the true situation 
here. They protested by wire and by letter. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not disputing that, but I want to ask 
the Senator if it was not admitted by their representative the 
first time anybody ever did appear and represent them that 
every right they had under the California law was protected 
by this bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. And more. 

Mr. NORRIS. I ask the Senator if it is not true that it was 
admitted there at that time that this bill protected every legal 
right they had under the State of California? 

Mr. THOMAS. And more, because 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. Pardon me just a moment. It appeared that 
the capacity of the distributing ditehes was less than the 
appropriation, but the entire appropriation was allowed in the 
bill, plus 4,000 second-feet during the flood season of every 
year. 

Mr. SMOOT. Congress has no right to do that. 

Mr. THOMAS. I will not discuss that now. I simply want 
to make the statement as emphatic as possible that at the time 
these gentlemen got what they demanded, and yery much more, 
after which for some reason they became disinterested. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. MYERS. With pleasure. 

Mr, BORAH. We are constantly saying here that the farmers 
got all they were entitled to and more. The farmers could not 
get anything under this bill, and there is where the deception 
is. The farmers must depend alone for their rights on the laws 
of California, 

Mr. THOMAS. I suppose—— 

Mr. BORAH. They had a right to rely on the fact that Con- 
gress would not undertake to do what it has no constitutional 
power to do. 

Mr. MYERS. This bill recognizes those rights, 
contravene them. 

Mr. THOMAS. If the Senator from Idaho means that what 
the bill provides for is beyond the power of Congress to provide, 
then he is' correct. What my statement refers to is the nego- 
tiation, the agreement. 

Mr. BORAH. I have no doubt of that. 

Mr. THOMAS. The result of various conferences afterwards 
embodied in the bill. 

Mr. BORAH. I have no doubt the Senator is correct about 
that. $ 4 
Mr. THOMAS. I think it was Mr. Le Hane, a very intelligent 
and worthy gentleman, who appeared before our committee and 
who presented the case before us for the water users. He was 
unable to say that the people he represented did have anything 
more than a moral right to the waters of the San Joaquin Val- 
ley beyond the appropriation that had been recognized and pro- 
vided for in the bill. 

Mr. WORKS. Does the Senator believe that they had nothing 
more than a moral right? Do they not have a legal right to file 
upon a claim if there is any surplus? 

Mr. THOMAS. If the waters of the stream had been ex- 
hausted by previous appropriation, then they had not even a 
moral right. 

Mr. WORKS. Certainly not; but if it had not been appro- 
priated they had a legal right, 

Mr. THOMAS. If there is any water there above and beyond 
the amount of water taken by San Francisco under this appro- 
priation, then, of course, these gentlemen have a legal right, as 
any citizen of. California has. 

Mr. WORKS. What does the Senator mean by a moral right 
to file upon water? 

Mr. THOMAS. I am simply stating the ethics. I did not 
pretend to define what I meant. 

Mr. WORKS. I want to know if the Senator recognizes any 
such right as that? 

Mr. THOMAS. To the water, no. Consequently I thought 
that the statement itself defeated any claim these gentlemen 
had to make before our committee. I want to say that as one 
member of that committee, if it had been brought to our atten- 
tion that any provision made previous to the appropriation of 
San Francisco had not been included or provided for I would 
have fought it, for inasmuch as the bill assumed to provide for 
some it ought to provide for all. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr, President, I will not comment upon all 
the statements that have been made. I will say in regard to 
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the suggestion made by the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CLARK] 
a while ago, from which we have gotten away, that if the neces- 
sities of the condition of San Francisco be consulted, the con- 
struction of this dam will result in the storing of more than 
400,000,000 gallons daily, and that is more than San Francisco 
needs. Then the bill recognizes the fact that San Francisco has 
no right to such surplus, and it will go to others, to anybody 
who files demand and pays the cost of it. It belongs to the peo- 
ple of California, to anybody who is willing to use it for bene- 
ficial purposes, and to reimburse the city of San Francisco for 
the actual loss and expense of causing the water to be brought 
there. It does not belong to San Francisco at all, and it is 
recognized that it goes to whoever may show a right thereto for 
beneficial uses. 

There has been a great deal said and there is going to be a 
great deal said in this discussion about whether or not this is 
the most available water supply. The city of San Francisco has 
been looking for an adequate water supply for 12 years. It has 
had its city engineers and the most competent engineers that it 
ean employ outside of the city for 12 years hunting for an ade- 
. quate water supply. The result of it all is that this is the cheap- 
est and best and most feasible water supply that it can get. 

Not satisfied with its own exertions, or not relying entirely 
upon them, the Government of the United States, through the 
Department of the Interior, ordered a board of three Army 
engineers to thoroughly investigate the sources of supply from 
a wholly disinterested standpoint—from the standpoint of the 
Government. The record of that investigation by a board of 
Army engineers, which gave personal attention to the matter, 
is that this source of supply is reported to be the most feasible, 
the most adequate,.the most natural, and that none other can 
be obtained without an expenditure of at least $20,000,000 more 
than the cost of this contemplated supply. 

The report of the Army board, at page 16, says on that sub- 
ject: a 

In óne important respect the situation in California requires special 
consideration. In eastern cities, where there is little consumption of 
water except for municipal supply, it may be safely assumed that if at 
any future time additional water is needed the existing sources will 
usually be available as at present. In California all water has great 
value. Due to the large extent of arid and semiarid land that can be 
made fertile by the use of water, irrigation is assuming great im- 
portance ; due to lack of coal and the opportunity for economical water- 
power development, the use for the latter purpose will surely be 
greatly extended. In a relatively few years practically all available 
water will doubtless be appropriated for one or the other purpose, and 
it will then be possible to obtain it for municipal use only at t 
cost and damage to existing communities and industries. It is, there- 
fore, necessary to-day for the cities of California to look further ahead 
than in most other parts of the country, and to take such steps that 
in the future when they may need the water they shall have the right 
to it. For this reason it is believed that in making provision for the 
future supply of San Francisco and other bay cities a source should be 
selected, if possible, that is capable of supplying the needs of the com- 
munities for the balance of this century. uch a course would seem 
both wise and reasonable, provided it involves no sacrifice of economy. 

Mr. SMOOT. Do I understand the Senator to claim that San 
Francisco or any other city can file upon the waters of the State 
with a view to the quantity that will be consumed by them a 
hundred years hence and hold it against the appropriation of 
any other citizen of the United States who wants to put it into 
use immediately? 

Mr. MYERS. I believe that the common law of water appro- 
priation is that water may be appropriated for a beneficial 
use or purpose to the extent which is the most reasonable, be- 
ing necessary therefor, and that it may be used to the extent 
to which it is needed. If the Senator thinks that 400,000,000 
gallons daily would be too much for immediate use and would 
not be too much 50 or 75 years hence, then he could offer a 
proper amendment that the city could have only 300,000,000 
gallons for the next 50 years, 350,000,000 gallons for 10 years 
after that, and 400,000,000 after that, but it would be folly to 
allow San Francisco to engage in the undertaking of merely 
providing an adequate water supply for its use to-day without 
looking to the future, however the estimate of this board of 
Army engineers report as to what the population of this com- 
munity will be in 50 or 75 years from now. 

Mr. SMOOT. The estimate that is given by the Army engi- 
neer is that in the year 2000—that is, 87 years from now—there 
will be required for San Francisco and all the adjoining terri- 
tory only 540,000,000 gallons daily. : 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. MYERS. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. I want to ask the Senator from Utah this 
gakoan Does = ‘oot the city of San Francisco has the 
power appropriate only so much water as is necessary for 
its immediate uses? H 


Mr. SMOOT. I would not go that far, Mr. President, because 
I think that it has the right to make an appropriation for not 
only the immediate use, but for a reasonable length of time, 
I think that has been held in all the States, and I will say to 
the Senator, in my own State it has been decided definitely by 
statute, 

Mr. THOMAS. As a municipality? 

Mr. SMOOT. As to all appropriations of water, whether it 
is the Government, whether it is a municipality, or any other 
appropriator, the length of time is four years. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator from Montana permit me 
to ask the Senator from Utah a question? 

Mr. MYERS. With pleasure. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to ask the Senator from Utah 
on this question of the immediate and the future use of water, 
does he contend that if this bill is passed and there is more 
water impounded than San Francisco needs now it can not be 
used for irrigation or for any other purpose? 

Mr. SMOOT. I believe this, Mr. President, that if anyone 
foe an appropriation of the water, San Francisco would 

t it. 

Mr. NORRIS. This bill does provide for it. It would be true, 
according to the Senator’s own contention, if it did not use this 
water now, or had no immediate use for it, it would be subject 
to the laws of California for use other than beneficial purposes. 
Nobody will contend otherwise. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think myself that is the correct position, but 
that is not the position the Senator from Montana takes. I 
Say again to the Senator that I think the understanding of the 
Senator of Montana is the understanding not only in San Fran- 
cisco but the people generally of California. If there is an 
appropriation made, I have no doubt but that there will be a 
lawsuit started by San Francisco against the appropriator, and 
the result will be an endless litigation. If this bill passes as 
reported to the Senate, I want everyone to remember the words 
made by the junior Senator from California to-day in relation 
to litigation that will ensue. 

Mr. NORRIS. I could not say, I want to say to the Senator, 
there would not be litigation started; but suppose we struck 
it out of the bill, where is there any assurance that there will 
be no litigation then between men or municipalities contending 
for the use of the water? 

Mr. SMOOT. There wiil be no further litigation, Mr. Presi- 
dent, than we find among the appropriators of waters in all the 
States. Of course there will be litigation, but it will be liti- 
gation based upon the laws of the State and not an act of Con- 


gress. 

Mr, NORRIS. This litigation, if it comes, according to the 
Senator’s own contention, will be upon the laws of the State, 
If this law is passed and San Francisco should refuse to comply 
with the terms of the act and refuse to give water or power that 
she herself was not using and some one claimed that right and 
commenced a suit against San Francisco, he would probably 
commence it under the State law, and it would not make 
any difference. It would be a lawsuit just the same, whether 
commenced under the State law or under this law. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is another question involved that I have 
not spoken of, nor have I heard anyone else speak of it. It is 
not only a grant for the use of water by San Francisco, but it is 
a grant for the use of water for power purposes. San Francisco 
may use all the 400,000,000 gallons for the development of water 
power and not more than 100,000,000 gallons for domestic pur- 
poses. . 

Mr. NORRIS. But the Senator must see this point, it seems 
to me, that the use of water for power does not decrease the 
water. The water is there and it can be used for drinking pur- 
poses or for irrigating purposes after it has gone through the 
water wheel. 

Mr. MYERS. I think the Senator from Nebraska has an- 
swered that very correctly. It is the only answer that could be 
given. I understand that the right to use water for power pur- 
poses is only incidental. I do not see how the water could be 
consumed for power purposes. The water is there for power 
purposes as well as other uses. 

The Senator from Utah has correctly stated that it is esti- 
mated that 87 years from now the people of this district will 
need 540,000,000 gallons daily, and I think we ought to be 
allowed to look 87 years ahead. I do not think that is an un- 
reasonable time. I understand the law of water appropriation 
is that if a man appropriates water for use on a piece of land 
he may appropriate so much as may be necessary now or at 
any reasonable time in the future. The water may be needed 
some time upon the land, and while 87 years might be a 
long time to look ahead for an individual appropriation of 


water on land, I do not think it is too long to look ahead for 
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the safety of people who constitute a population of three- 
quarters of a million to-day and who are growing rapidly. 

Getting back to the proposition that this is the only feasible 
and reasonable source from which to get this water, on page 12 
of the report of the Board of Army Engineers the following 
statement is made: 


During the summer of 1911 the board personally visited the Spring 
Valley water system, the Hetch Hetchy and Lake Eleanor reservoir 
and dam sites, Lake Vernon, Cherry Creek, the principal reservoirs on 
the Mokelumne River, the suggested reservoirs on the Yuba, the Sacra- 
mento, and the San Joaquin Rivers. 

During August, 1912, the board inspected the People’s Water Co.'s 
ent for supplying Oakland and the other 8 cities, the Hetch 
letehy ‘reservoir and dam site a second time, the Tuolumne Meadows 
and other camping sites in the Tuolumne watershed, and the Turlock- 
Modesto Irrigation district. One member of the board inspected the 
McCloud watershed and the Feather River watershed. 


After that explanation setting forth in detail what the board 
did, it comes to these conclusions: 


The 1 proposed by the city of San Francisco, known as the 
Hetch Hetehy project, is about $20,000,000 cheaper than any other 
feasible puos for furnishing an adequate supply. The only exception 
is the filtered Sacramento project, which in actual cost is about 
$30,000,000 greater than the Hetch Hetchy project, but by discounting 
to 1914 becomes only $13,000,000 greater, 

The Hetch Hetchy project has the additional advantage of permitting 
the development of a greater amount of water power than any other. 

The best available sources, outside of the Tuolumne River, appear to 
he the filtered Sacramento, the McCloud, a combination of the Lake 
Eleanor-Cherry-Stanislaus and Mokelumne, and a combination of the 
American-Cosumnes-Stanisiaus and Mokelumne, For a smaller supply 
the Eel River or the Yuba River could be used, but they do not lend 
themselyes economically to combination with other sources, and are 
therefore to that extent not available. 

I believe the Eel River is the one set forth in the pamphlet by 
Mr. Henry M. McDonald, who has suddenly and with such 
amazing rapidity discovered what other people, who have been 
looking aud hunting for 12 years, could not find. 

From the statement of Mr. John R. Freeman, in the hearing begin- 
ning. November 25, before the 33 of the Interior, 1t appears that 
the city, in case of being denied the Hetch Hetchy, will desire to use 
the Lake Eleanor-Cherry-Stantslaus-Mokelumne combination. In the re- 

ort of Mr. Freeman of January 30, 1913, the cost of this project is 
argely in excess of either the Mecloud or the Sacramento’ River 
projects. $ 

sah lie board is of the opinion that the use of the Hetch Hetehy Valley 
as 4 reservoir site is necessary if the full low of the upper Tuolumne 
is to be conserved. 

The board further belleves that there will be sufficient water if 
adequately stored and economically used to supply both the reasonable 
demand of the bay communities and the reasonable needs of the Tur- 
lock-Modesto irrigation district for the remainder of this century. 

Tko valley of the San Joaquin has less rainfall and less run-off 
from its rivers than the valley of the Sacramento. The Tuolumne 
Itiver could if not used for city supply be used to irrigate a large 
amount of fertile land, as could aimost any river in the valley of Cali- 
forvia if means are found economically to store the water. 

The board believes that on account of the fertility of the lands under 
irrigation and their aridness without water the necessity of preserving 
all available water in the valley of California will socner or later make 
the demand for the use of Hetch Hetchy as a reservoir practically 
irresistible. The board does not think that a delay of a few years in 
transforming the etch —— 15 Valley into a reservoir is of importance, 
and therefore does not think it necessary to require delaying construc- 
tion of this reservoir until the Lake Eleanor and Cherry sources have 
been fully developed. 

The bohrd believes that the regulations proposed by the city will be 
found sùMélent to protect the waters from pollution, and that these 
regulations will tend toward the protection of campers and others 
using the park and wiil not be onerous upon them. It recommends, 
however, that the permit to the city require the city to take other 
means, such us filtration, to purify its water supply if these regulations 
are ever deemed insufficient, 

The construction of reservoirs, especially the Hetch Hetchy, will 
destroy n few camping grounds in the park. The construction of the 
proposed trails will, however, render accessible other parts of the park 
5 readily reached, and the number of camping places within the 
park is large. 


In those conclusions it is clearly shown that the Board of 
Army Engineers believe that this source of supply is the most 
feasible, the most available, the most proper, and is cheaper 
to the extent of $20,000,000 than any other that can be had 
anywhere. ‘The sum of $20,000,000 is a vast sum of money 
to require the people of San Franciseo to absolutely throw 
away and waste if they can get a supply of water from this 
source for $20,000,000 less than anywhere else; and to deny 
them that right and to force them to absolutely throw away that 
immense amount of money would be unreasonable, absurd, and 
unjust, in my opinion. With $20,000,000 the city of San Fran- 
cisco could make many improvements for the welfare of its 
citizens; it could engage in many undertakings that would 
make life more endurable and better for the masses of the 
people of that city. It would be, I repeat, an absolute waste 
to require them to divert that vast sum of money from some 
useful purpose to which it might be put and which would con- 
fer upon people benefits not now enjoyed, and to require them 
to squander it by spending it where no good could be derived 
from it; for, if it is spent in acquiring a water supply no 
botter than this water supply, if this water supply can be ob- 
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tained for $20,000,000 less, that vast sum of money would be 
absolutely wasted and devoted to no good purpose. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. MYERS. With pleasure. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would like to suggest to the Senator from 
Montana that, in addition to the fact of its being the cheapest, 
this water supply is practically the only one, or at least the 
best one, for the development of power—— 

Mr. MYERS. By far. 

Mr. NORRIS. And that by means of that development the 
cost of the entire project can be ultimately repaid, besides giv- 
ing cheap power and cheap light in the meantime. 

Mr. MYERS. That is one of the greatest benefits to be con- 
ferred upon the people of California in close proximity to this 
project. Most of the sources of supply that will cost $20,000,000 
or more in excess of this source of supply would furnish no facili- 
ties whatever for electrical power—not a particle—and the 
money to the amount of $27,000,000 or more would furnish only 
water and absolutely no electrical power. Where is the person 
who will say that the cheap generation of electrical power is 
not one of the greatest blessings that is conferred upon man- 
kind to-day, one of the greatest improvements in the condition 
of things that have occurred in generations? 

Take the Sacramento River water supply, for instance, which 
the board says will cost $30,000,000 more than this source of 
supply will cost, and it will furnish no facility whatever for 
electrical power. ‘The suin of $107,000,000 or more would be 
speut for water only. It has its drawbacks, too, because the 
board calculates that in years to come, by reason of the in- 
creased use of water from the Sacramento River for irrigation 
purposes along the course of the river, the supply of water in 
the river will be so diminished that the sult water of the ocean 
will be very likely to extend up to where the pumping station 
might be placed. An investigation of the Army, board report 
shows most conclusively that etch Hetchy is not only the 
chenpest, but the best, the most available, and reasonable source 
of supply, and the only one that ought to be considered. This 
source, as I have said, dees not only apply to present-dny neels, 
but it may be safely calculated upon to provide for 80 or 100 
years to come, when the population of these communities shall 
have iucressed vastly beyond what it now is. 

This proposition is net to take one drop of water out of the 
Tuolumne River that is now flowing in it, bet to erect a dum 
there and create a reservoir on land owned in part by San Fran- 
cisco and in part by the United States which will impound 
water which for ages hns been going to waste and flowing on 
to the sea, is going to waste and flowing on to the sea now, and 
will continue to do so, nobody knows how long, if this privilege 
is not granted. If this privilege is granted and if the city avails 
itself of it, it will make use of millions of gallons of water daily 
that flows on to the sea and does nobody any good whatever 


neither irrigationists nor agriculturists nor cities nor indiyid- 


nals. The pessage of this bill will simply enable the city of San 
Francisco to avail itself of wasted water that now flows on to 
the ocean and does nobody any good; and I can fot see that 
that interferes with the rights of anybody: or gives any reason- 
able ground for complaint. 

The city has taken every step that is permitted under the law 
to vest itself with the rights desired, and only asks for the per- 
mission of Congress to do such things as may be granted only 
by the Federal Government; and my understanding is, if other 
provisions are put in the bill, they were put in by express agree- 
ment and at the request of representatives of the irrigationists 
and of the agricultural districts that will be affected. 

The city of San Francisco has spent nearly $2,000,000--I un- 
derstand more than a million and « half dollars—in acquiring 
land and water rights and other privileges in connection with 
this proposed enterprise. It has voted $45,000,000 of bonds to 
inaugurate this work, which will be of such vast and ineal- 
culable benefit to its citizens and to the people of the adjacent 
country. The city of San Francisco now owns two-thirds of the 
floor space of the Hetch Hetchy Valley, acquired years ago 
from private owners. It owns other lands in -the Stanislaus 
Forest Reservation, and proposes to exchange its lands in the 
Stanislaus Forest Reservation for Government lands in the 
basin of the Hetch Hetchy Valley, in order that it may own all 
of the floor of the Hetch Hetchy Valley that will be covered by 
the water to be impounded there. : 

San Francisco has gone to millions of dollars of expense in 
preparatory work, has spent 12 years in investigation, has 
bought land and issued bonds and paid money for land, and 
now, at this late day, come in some eleyenth-hour-and-fifty- 
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ninth-minute engineers to say that in a minute almost, or over- been taken by prior appropriators and put to useful and bene- 


night, they have discovered a more feasible source than that 
shown by the report of the board of Army engineers—disinter- 
ested parties whe hired expert aid and who were appointed and 
commissioned by the Government to represent neither side, 
neither the city of San Francisco, nor the water owners of pres- 
ent systems, nor the owners of proposed systems, nor people in- 
terested in other sources of supply. The Army engineers were 
interested in no manner whatever in the case, and after a long 
and exhaustive study of the subject the board gives the Govern- 
ment its advice to the effect that this is the best and most feasi- 
ble source of supply and that the city ought to be allowed to 
ayail itself of it. 

If the dam is erected and the reservoir created, only 1,400 
acres of the besin of Hetch Hetchy Valley will be submerged, 
so that the project need not be held up before the people of the 
country as a scarecrow, with a view of frightening them about 
the destruction of a vast and marvelous asset of this country. 

The bill has been recommended by the Interior Department 
of the Government after careful and painstaking investigation; 
it has been recommended by the Agricultural Department after 
an equally careful and painstaking investigation; and it has 
been recommended by the Legislature of California, which seems 
to realize that it is better to lock to the Federal Government 
to take steps in this matter rather than requiring San Fran- 
cisco to rely wholly on State aid for rellef In the matter. After 
all of these years of investigation; after the Government has 
interested itself in this matter to the extent of causing to be 
made an independent investigation of its own by disinterested 
employees of the Government, who are supposed to have no 
motive whatever for misrepresenting anything in this connec- 
tion, after all of the preliminary work, all of the expenditure 
and all of the acquisition of preliminary rights by the city of 
San Francisco, and after an incontrovertible showing of the 
need of an increased water supply, why should not this source 
be granted in so far as it is within the power of the Federal 
Goyernment to grant it? Why not? Only two objections have 
been urged that I have heard. One is from a class of people 
who term themselves “nature lovers,” who appear to think the 
earth and everything in it was made for their especial benefit, 
in order that they may perpetually regale their vision on the 
beauties of nature and satisfy their esthetic tastes by gazing 
upon anything that may suit their fancy, regardless of other 
uses to which it may be put. The “nature lovers,“ as they call 
themselves, object to spolling this little plot of ground, and 
would rather have three-quarters of a million people in these 
communities, yea, would rather have the millions of people who 
will inhabit those communities in coming generations, go with- 
out sufficient water—they would rather have the babes of the 
community suffering anguish and perishing for want of sufficient 
water than destroy something that they may go once in many 
years and gaze upon in order to satisfy their esthetic and ex- 
quisite taste for natural beauty. Not one-tenth of 1 per cent 
of the people of the United States will ever see the beauties of 
nature there. 

The other objection comes from irrigationists in the San 
Joaquin Valley under the Turlock and Modesto districts and 
some other districts there which have recently been organized. 
I will first advert to the objections of the irrigationists, because, 
as to the first class of objectors, I consider that there is abso- 
lutely nothing in their objections; their objections are not 
worth while; they are not worthy of consideration, and there- 
fore I address myself first to the objections of those who seem 
to be opposed to the bill on apparently more serious grounds. 

In regard to any objection that may come from the Turlock- 
Modesto irrigation district, the report of the Board of Army 
Engineers in its conclusion, on page 50, says: 

The board further believes that there will be sufficient water if ade- 
8 stored and 9 used to supply both the reasonable 

emand of the bay communities and the reasonable needs of the 
‘Turlock-Modesto irrigation district for the remainder of this century. 

That is the conclusion of the fair and competent men who 
have investigated the subject, and if we are not to accept their 
conclusion, why not? On what are we to overthrow that con- 
clusion, drawn from a careful, painstaking, and disinterested 
investigation by competent men? If those men were not com- 
petent to arrive at that conclusion, then whom shall we trust? 
Shall we trust somebody who springs up overnight and dis- 
covers something that months and years of careful and pains- 
taking investigation have not revealed to the most competent 
men for that class of work in this country? 

The bill recognizes—I will not use the word “protects,” as 
some objection is made to that—all vested rights in and to the 
waters that flow in the river at the present time, and that have 
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ficial purposes. While it is true that it is beyond the power of 
this measure or of the Government to disturb them, the bill 
wisely recognizes and sets them forth, so that there can be no 
contention over the spirit and intent of the bill. It shows 
plainly that the spirit and intent of the bill is to recognize, 
without disturbance and without litigation and without contra- 
vention or question, all vested rights that heretofore have been 
acquired in and to the waters of the Tuolumne Riyer. It would, 
if possible, make them more secure; but if that can not be done, 
it certainly does not make them less secure. 

So far as I have seen there is no manner of spirit or intent 
or disposition on the part of the promoters of this bill and the 
people who are interested in it, and who will be its beneficiaries, 
to question or to disturb one iota of the rights of anybody eise 
who has rights in and to the waters of this river. The only 
object is to store other waters, that now are doing no good to 
anybody and have been flowing on to the sea these many thou- 
sands of years, and to put them to the most beneficial use of all 
purposes to which water can be put—the preservation of human 
life and sanitation of human habitations. 

On that topic, the rights of the irrigators of the Turlock- 
Modesto irrigation district, I shall not be content with reading 
merely the conclusion of the board of Army engineers, but I 
shall read briefly some of the reasons and facts on which that. 
conclusion is based. Beginning on page 34, it says: 

The area of the existing Turlock-Modesto district is 402 square miles. 


The board does not content itself with saying that the people 
who already are cultivating that quantity of land, 402 square 
miles, are protected, undisturbed, and unquestioned in their 
rights, but it goes ahead and takes cognizance of all the land in 
that section of the country which may be irrigated. 


The area of the existing Turlock-Modesto district is 402 square miles. 
The board estimates that 60 per cent additional could well be added 
thereto, making a total of 648 square miles. In a recent map issued by 
the United States Department o culture, in cooperation with the 
conservation commission of California, the total area of irrigable land 
in this region is given as about 690 square miles. Therefore 648 square 
miles of land actually to be irrigated within probable districts would 
seem liberal. It is not claimed, however, that all possible irrigable 
land is included in this map, There may especially in the foothills, 
additional land to which water might be well genes 

Based on water being actually supplied to per cent of the 643 
are miles—a duty of 21 feet and losses of 23 per cent—the quantity 
of water needed is estimated by the board at 1,132,000 acre-feet per 


year. 

The Turlock-Modesto district claims to need for its present district 
alone 1,042,048 acre-feet. This is stated to be based on 90 per cent of 
402 square miles, a duty of 2.75 feet with losses of 39 These 
figures = considered extreme and those stated by the board would 
seem ample, 

In the hearing before the 3 on November 25, much stress was 
laid on the use of the Tuolumne River water for irrigation at other 
pona of the San Joaquin Valley, especially directly across the San 

oaquin River. There has been, as far as known, no exhaustive study 
made of the irrigable lands of the San Joaquin Valley and the conserya- 
tion and use of all available water. 

The San Joaquin Valley is relatively less well provided with water 
than the Sacramento Valley, both as to rainfall and as to run-off of 
rivers. The demands of the valley for complete irrigation are in excess 
of the water ayailable. At times of low water the San Joaquin above 
the mouth of the Merced is usually practically dry, all the water being 
taken for irrigation. Very little storage has been attempted up to the 
present except for power purposes. 

There can be no question but that a Mrge porion; if not all, of the 
flow of the Tuolumne could be used for Irrigation if stored. While the 
cost of placing the water on the land, especially when necessary to be 
pee and carried to long distances, may be more burdensome than 
he land can at present stand, the increase in value will doubtless in the 
future warrant such expenditures. It seems quite certain that to irri- 
gate the southern part of the San Joaquin Valley would be less expen- 
sive from the Tuolumne than from streams farther north, such as the 
Stanislaus, Mokelumne, and American. As above stated, no general 
project has as yet been made for such use of the water of this valley 
and there are therefore no estimates available. 

For the purposes of this report the board, however, assumes the 
ee of the Turlock-Modesto district only, increased as above 
stated. 

The determination of the amount of water flowing in the Tuolumne 
has been mainly deduced from records at the La Grange Dam, the 
poe of diversion for the Turlock-Modesto district. This was gauged 
rom 1878 to 1884 by the State of California, and by the United States 
Geological Survey from 1895 to date. Rainfall records at La ea 
date from 1878. There are few records for the upper watersheds. The 
u per Tuolumne has bess pausoa. by the city for only three years, As 
this is such a short period, the results obtained by applying to other 

ears the same proportion of run-off for upper and low watersheds as 
s indicated by the three-year record can not be considered conclusive. 
At the same time this is all the direct evidence available. In order 
to assist further in the estimation of this important result, the records 
of the upper and lower Stanislaus, from 1905 to date, have been used 
for comparison. These records are necessarily incomplete, and there- 
fore to that extent unsatisfactory, but would seem sufficient to arrive 
at general conclusions. On the calculations made from these records 
it is estimated that with a storage of 750,000 acre-feet, the necessary 
400,000,000 gallons daily can be taken to San Francisco, while — 25 72 
giving the full reasonable requirements of 640 square miles of the irri- 
gation district. 


Not only the 402 square miles now under irrigation, but all 
the land in the district that probably can be brought under irri- 
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gation—640 square miles. The board says there will be suf- 
ficient water to supply all of ít. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. MYERS. With pleasure. . 

Mr. WORKS. I think the Senator should note, in that con- 
nection, that although an additional acreage of land was 
brought in the amount of water was not increased. 

Mr. MYERS. Certainly; but the board claims, after careful 
investigation, that additional land to the extent of 640 square 
miles may be taken up and still there will be impounded a 
sufficient quantity of water for San Francisco and the neigh- 
boring cities and all the cultivators of this land. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. MYERS. With pleasure. 

Mr. GRONNA. The Senator from Montana has been inter- 
rupted so much that it is with some hesitancy that I interrupt 
him. 

Mr. MYERS. I am glad to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GRONNA. I am quite sure the Senate Committee on 
Publie Lands wants to do justice to all the people of California 
before this bill is passed. 

Mr. MYERS. Certainly, 

Mr. GRONNA. Referring to the provision on page 13 of the 
bill, under section 9, subsection (b), the provisions of the 
bill do recognize the rights of the water users in the districts 
of Turlock and Modesto. I wish, however, to ask the Senator 
from Montana, who has given this bill very careful study, if 
there is not a limitation placed upon the use of the water on 
page 18 of the bill, under subsection (j). Speaking about 
the flow of the water, it says: 

That by “the flow,” “natural daily flow,” “aggregate daily natural 
flow,” and What is naturally flowing,” as are herein, is meant 
such fow as on any given day would flow in the Tuolumne River or its 
tributaries if said grantee had no storage or diversion works on the 
said Tuolumne watershed. 

Does not that mean that the water users in these irrigation 
districts may bave the amount of water that is the natural 
flow of the Tuolumne River, but that they will be deprived of 
any of the storage waters in Lake Eleanor or in Lake Cherry? 

Mr. MYERS. Oh, I do not think so. I do not think there 
is any room for that construction. The terms in paragraph 
(j), on page 18, are mere definitions. On page 15, in sub- 
division (d), it is clearly stated that the irrigation districts 
have rights in impounded waters after the needs of San Fran- 
cisco are supplied to a certain extent. I regard what is found 
on page 18 as mere definition, not in any wise contradictory of 
what appears on page 15. The two must be read together. Sec- 
tion (d), on page 15, is clearly placed where it is for the 
purpose of providing that after San Francisco's needs for a 
certain amount are supplied the surplus of the stored and im- 
pounded water belongs to the irrigationists and others who are 
entitled to it under the laws of California. I do not think 
there is any doubt about that. 

Mr. GRONNA. Is not the provision on page 18, under sub- 
section (J), really a limitation upon the impounded waters? 

Mr. MYERS. I do not think so at all, I think it is a mere 
matter of definition, and does not apply to what is said in sub- 
division (d), on page 15. It clearly refers to another thing 
altogether, namely, to stored and impounded waters. That is 
my conception of the matter. I do not think there is any room 
for difference of opinion about it. 

I was about to finish my quotation from the report of the 
Board of Army Engineers. I stopped simply to draw attention 
to the fact that they make provision for 640 square miles of 
irrigated land in this district, which is about 50 per cent more 
than is now under irrigation; and in their opinion the waters 
may be provided therefor and at the same time for the actual 
needs of San Francisco. 

Resuming there, I read: 

Of this 750,000 acre-feet storage. about 560,000 acre-feet would be 
necessary for tke city to obtain 400,000.000 gallons daily and the re- 
mainder for irrigation. Some years the water supply for irrigation 
would have been short, as for example in 1898, 40 per cent; in 1908, 14 
per cent; and in 1912, 14 per cent. With a storage capacity of 900.000 
acre-feet there would have been sufficient water for 1 8 except in 
1898. For the latter year a storage capacity of 1,400,000 acre-feet 
would have been required and would practically impossible to obtain 
economically. 

I read that In full to show why the Board of Army Engineers 
draws the conclusion that in all reasonable probability there will 
be at all times sufficient water stored and impounded in this 
reseryoir for the use of San Fraucisco and adjacent cities, and 


also for irrigation in these districts. Of course, as is stated 
here, once in a long time there might be a year when there 
would be a little shortage for one or the other; but we have 
dry years everywhere all over the country. We are all more or 
less affected by the amount of rainfall, even in the semiarid 
sections of the country, and absolute precision may not be had 
in these matters. It is clearly the opinion of the board, how- 
ever, that a sufficient amount of water may be impounded for 
both purposes; and the city is to supply this surplus water at 
cost to the people who are entitled to it. 

Who will doubt that the city of San Francisco, under a 
gigantic plan and expenditure such as this bill contemplates, 
can store and impound these waters and provide them for 
parched lands cheaper and at less cost than may be done by 
individual efforts or by the irrigationists themselves? 

I think it admits of no difference of opinion or controversy 
that on a wholesale plan, on a large scale, such as we have pro- 
vided here, the irrigationists will get water cheaper and at less 
cost than if each individual or each association of individuals 
in a district were to go to work and try to store the waters and 
put them on their lands themselves, by individual effort or by 
the efforts of a small association of people. 

I believe the irrigationists will be benefited by that pro- 
vision, I believe the irrigationists will be benefited by this 
project if carried to its conclusion. I believe it will mean 
money to them, money in their pockets, as well as water to the 
people of San Francisco. 

The matter of electrical power, of which some mention has 
been made, is an item in this bill that I think should not be 
overlooked. The reports show that a vast amount of electrical 
power may be developed by the city of San Francisco and those 
interested in this bill and applied to beneficial uses in many 
lines. It is a matter that ought not to be overlooked. The pro- 
duction of electrical power is being encouraged everywhere. 
The Government is encouraging in every way the production 
of electrical power, because it is recognized by everybody as 
one of the greatest agencies and instrumentalities for the benefit 
of mankind which has been brought to bear upon human affairs 
for many ages. s 

I believe that a fair reading and consideration of all these 
documents and the reports of these boards of investigation 
shows that this is the proper source of supply for these people 
for the future, in order to give them an adequate water supply 
for their use. I believe there is no manner of doubt that there 
is no other system that is in any wise to be compared to it, 
and that the irrigationists interested will be cared for. Yet 
even if there are lands vacant in that section of the country 
which are not now tilled or cultivated, and which are not settled 
upon or put to beneficial uses, for which the owners, if they are 
privately owned, have not appropriated water and put the 
water to use on the land, even though there be some land that 
will go dry as a result of carrying this project to materializa- 
tion, who is there who will claim that the putting of water on 
land is of higher use or benefit to mankind than the sustenance 
of life itself and giving people plenty of water for drinking and 
cooking and household and municipal purposes? 

The preservation of life itself must be the first considera- 
tion, and even if there is some land that may go dry, which I 
do not concede, if the people of San Francisco and adjacent com- 
munities are furnished with sufficient water, supplied from this 
source, I do not believe that the cultivation of land and the 
creation of wealth as a result thereof ought to be compared in 
the same breath with the preservation of human life and the 
sanitation of dwellings for people. I do not believe that they 
are in the same class or that there should be any conflict be- 
tween the two. 

I believe the people of San Francisco have a right to appro- 
priate this water and a right to have facilities granted therefor 
by the Government, and that it is a higher and superior right to 
the mere cultivation of land, which merely puts more dollars 
in the pockets of somebody, which produces more wealth, and 
which puts wealth in this matter as against the preservation of 
human life. 

Are we to put wealth in this country against furnishing men, 
women, and children with sufficient water for drinking and 
cooking purposes and for the preservation of human life? I 
believe the Government owes it to its citizens to see that they 
shall have, so far as it is within its power, the facilities for tae 
preservation of human life, and then let them acquire wealth by 
the cultivation of land, leaving the acquisition of wealth to come 
afterwards. 

I believe that the Gommittees on Public Lands of the House 
and Senate heard all sides of this matter. All these various 
and conflicting contentions were laid before those committees. 
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There has been nothing new, so far as I can learn, that has 
come out since the hearings were had; and when those commit- 
tees, after hearing all that has been said on the subject, re- 
ported in favor of the passage of this bill, I believe that it is 
entitled to some weight as against the protests of people who 
come in here at the last moment with something grand and new 
that has been wholly overlooked by everybody who has hereto- 
fore investigated this subject. I know of-nothing new that 
affects my opinion that I acquired when this matter was con- 
sidered by the Senate Committee on Public Lands. I believe 
the Senate committee had facilities for hearing all that was 
worth while on the subject, and when it decided to recommend 
the bill favorably I believe it did so advisedly and wisely and 
in the interests of humanity. 

In regard to the chimerical objection of people who call them- 
selves nature lovers, I can not see anything in their contention 
to appeal to reason or a sense of justice or humanity. Their 
contention that these waters if impounded would no longer 
gurgle on to the sea and make beautiful soothing sounds which 
might be listened to by a few hundred campers who go once in 
many years to that section of the country, and that for the 
benefit of people who loye that brand of beauty—a mere hand- 
ful, a few hundred, one-tenth of 1 per cent, perhaps, of the 
population of the United States—this water must be allowed 
to run on to the Pacific Ocean and be put to no beneficial 
or useful purpose is, to my mind, too absurd to merit any 
discussion. 

These people seem to think themselves the direct agents of 
God Almighty to tell us what is best for us in the preservation 
of our resources, and they would put the esthetic above the 
useful. As far as I am concerned I am a utilitarian and not 
an idealist. I believe that the earth and everything in it was 
put under the dominion of mankind for some useful purpose, 
that it was intended to be put to some use for the daily wants 
of mankind, and whatever is the most useful purpose so far as 
it is in our power to consent, I think is the purpose to which 
all the resources of this country ought to be put. I believe in 
the doctrine of the greatest good to the greatest number, and 
the impounding of this water and feeding the famishing and 
perishing people of San Francisco and adjoining communities 
with it and giving them sustenance and life and courage will 
do more good than to let these waters run to the sea for future 
ages and thousands of years in order that the birds may sing 
there and the waters may murmur and that a few esthetic indi- 
viduals may go there once in many years and be regaled with 
these delights. I think the water ought to be put to the pur- 
pose which does the greatest good to the greatest number. 

These people seem to think that it is a mighty outrage that 
water which was put on the earth by the Almighty for the 
benefit of mankind is actually to be put in the stomachs of peo- 
ple. They seem to think it is an outrage that water is to be 
put in use so that it may be drunk by people to preserve life. 
They would haye us believe that that is one of the greatest 
outrages of the age, but I do not believe that those arguments 
for one second will appeal to anyone in this body. 

I believe we all recognize the principle of the greatest good 
to the greatest number, and we all realize that the people of 
this country are entitled to have the affairs of this country 
administered upon the principle that the resources of this 
country were given to us in trust by the Creator and ought to 
be so handled and disposed of and administered as to give the 
greatest good to the greatest number. 

I think there has been a great deal of misrepreseztation in 
this matter, not only of motive but of fact. Some of the nature 
lovers claim that the beauties of the Hetch Hetchy Valley 
would be utterly destroyed by making a lake in the basin of 
that yalley. I believe that a reading of the reports of the in- 
vestigations will convince any fair-minded and reasonable per- 
son that the beauties of that valley will be enhanced by putting 
a beautiful lake in the basin of that valley. The lake can in 
nowise disturb the granite walls of that basin nor the water- 
falls which are referrred to as one of the chief beauties of 
that spot. I believe that making a lake there will make it 
more beautiful; and the only thing the lake will do otherwise 
than to enhance the beauties will be to prevent the use of the 
basin for camping purposes, The report of the investigation 
shows that it is very little used for camping purposes and that 
there are many other places that offer fully as good facilities 
in that section for campers. 

I believe when this reservoir is constructed and filled with 
pure water it will make one of the grandest spots in the United 
States, not only grand in beauty and sublimity, but grand in 
the uses which it will serve to mankind and the people of that 
section of the country. 
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There are many things that the people of San Francisco are 
to do in return for these concessions, if granted. They are to 
spend hundreds of thousands of dollars in constructing roads 
in this park and in that section of the country in order that 
visitors and campers who visit there to enjoy the beauties of 
nature, and who are seeking recreation and health, may have 
better facilities for getting around and viewing these beauties 
of nature of which we hear so much. For the first 10 years 
San Francisco is to spend $15,000 per year, for the next suc- 
ceeding 10 years $20,000 per year, and forever thereafter until 
reljeyed by Congress the sum of $30,000 per year in roads and 
improvements in that section of the country. I believe that 
those expenditures will take a section of the country which is 
now resorted to with comparative infrequency and convert it 
into and make it one of the most attractive and best patronized 
resorts for health and beauty and recreation to be found in this 
whole country. I believe that with the facilities it will open 
for the enjoyment of the beautles of nature, that rare spot of 
attraction will draw more people to that beauty spot in each 
and every year when so improved than would go to it in 50 
years as it is now, in its raw and unimproved and almost in- 
accessible condition. I believe this beauty spot of nature, in- 
stead of being destroyed or marred or injured, will be made one 
of the most beautiful and useful spots for health and recreation 
and beauty to be found in the whole United States. 

The people of San Francisco, after offering to comply with all 
these requirements, will confer what I believe to be an equal 
benefit upon the Government of the United States to the benefits 
that they will receive, and they ask that they be granted this 
privilege. I believe it is the duty of our Government, so far 
as in its power lies, to meet every reasonable want of its citi- 
zens. Its citizens are children of this country, and they are 
expected in times of war and distress to give to this Govern- 
ment not only their services and their property, but their life's 
blood. 

The people of the city of San Francisco have been a suffering 
people. They have had the hand-of calamity laid heavily upon 
them, Their fair city has been devastated by earthquake and 
fire, and it is reported on credible authority that one of the 
greatest causes of the devastation of that fair city by fire after 
the earthquake of 1906 was the lack of an adequate water sup- 
ply—the very thing that they are seeking to get to-day at a 
cost of millions of dollars to the taxpayers. If we can aid them 
in any way, I believe it is the duty of this Government to grant 
them every facility and privilege that is within its power in 
order to achieve that worthy object. 

The people of San Francisco and vicinity have shown them- 
selves to be a brave and courageous people. They have risen in 
their might when the visitations of calamity have been laid upon 
them to an extent rarely equaled in the history of the civilized 
world outside of warfare. They have built a better city, a 
greater city, than before the hand of calamity was laid upon 
them so distressingly. They appeal to us not only in a most 
laudable undertaking, but in one which is an absolute necessity 
for the preservation of the lives of that great and courageous 
and deserving citizenship, and I am, for one, in favor of doing 
whatever may be legitimately and lawfully and constitutionally 
done under the powers of the Government to grant them their 
demands. I would rather give them a cup of cold water to 
drink, if in my power, than to take them out and show them all 
the beauties of all the landscapes of the country. I believe it 
would do them more good and would be more in accord with the 
dictates of humanity. I do not think they should come here 
and ask for water to drink and have to go away and say that we 
denied them. Water is one of the greatest cifts of God to man- 
kind. I believe this is one of the simplest requests that can be 
made, and let it not be said that they asked us for water and 
we gave them a stone. 

I am heartily in favor of this bill. I see no valid or insur- 
mountable objection to its passage. It has passed the House of 
Representatives. Th. emergency, the urgency, and the distress 
are dire, cnd I hope that after going this far those people will 
not be turned away by this body when almost within the goal of 
what they desire. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I gave notice that I would ad- 
dress the Senate upon this bill upon Thursday. I desire now 
to withdraw that notice and to give notice that I will address 
the Senate to-morrow, immediately after the morning business, in 
order that we may expedite this measure as rapidly as we can. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The bill is before the Senate as in 
Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to ask the Senator from Indiana 
whether he intends to have a night session; and if so, how 
soon he would desire the Senate to take a recess? 
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Mr. KERN. 


The purpose is that at 6 o'clock we will take a 
recess until S o'clock. 


Mr. SMOOT. I do not know whether there is any other 
Senator who desires to proceed with the pending bill at this 
time, as it is now only 40 minutes before 6 o'clock. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, if there is no Senator prepared 
to discuss the Hetch Hetchy bill now, I would suggest that it 
might be laid aside, so that we may take up the banking and 
currency bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I make the point that there is no quorum 
present, if I may be permitted to do so. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Asburst Hughes Perkins Smoot 
Bacon James Pittman Sterling 
Bankhead Johnson Poindexter Stone 
Borah Kenyon Pomerene Swanson 
Brady Kern Ransdell Thomas 
ryan La Follette Reed Thompson 
Chamberlain Lane Robinson Thornton 
Chilton Lewis Saulsbury Tilman 
Japp Martin, Va. Shafroth Vardaman 
Clarke, Ark, Martine, N. J. Sheppard Walsh 
lt yers herman Warren 
Cummins Newlands Shields Weeks 
Dillingham Norris hively Williams 
Gallinger O'Gorman Simmons Works 
Gore Overman Smith, Ariz, 
Gronna Owen Smith, Ga. 
Hollis Page Smith, S. C. 


Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow] 
has gone to his home on account of illness. 

Mr. BRYAN. My colleague [Mr. FLETCHER] is unavoidably 
absent from the Senate Chamber. He is paired with the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. WARREN]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-five Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The bill is in the 
Senate and open to amendment. 

Mr, WORKS. Mr. President, I suppose a vote will not be 
insisted upon on the Hetch Hetchy bill to-day. There have been 
at least two notices given of the intention of Senators to speak 
upon the bill. I have advanced my time of speaking in order to 
expedite the discussion of the bill, but I shall not be able to go 
on to-night, I have to gather together some documents to be 
used for that purpose. I think the Senate realizes that this is 
a very important question as affecting the State of California, 
and it ought not to be forced to a vote without ample time to 
discuss it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Discuss it now. 

Mr. WORKS. Of course, if the Senate insists upon it, 
speeches can be made here to take up the time, but that would 
be useless. I therefore ask that the matter may be delayed until 
to-morrow morning, so that the discussion may proceed in an 
orderly way. 

Mr. PITTMAN, Mr. President, having the bill in charge by 
direction of the chairman of the committee, I will state that it 
is not the intention to force it to a vote at all, and that we are 
perfectly willing to consent that the bill be temporarily laid 
aside until to-morrow morning. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, if the bill is temporarily 
laid aside to-night, then I suppose it would be in order to bring 
up the banking and currency bill and go on with its con- 
sideration. 

Mr. OWEN. 
were laid aside. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Unless that were understood, I should 
object to the request. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I understood the bill was to be temporarily 
laid aside by reason of the notice given by the Senator from 
California [Mr. Works] that he would address the Senate on 
the bill to-morrow morning and that there is no other Senator 
who desires to address himself to the bill at the present time; 
and there being no other, the Senator in charge of the currency 
bill desires to proceed with the consideration of it at this time. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the reading of the unani- 
mous-consent agreement will develop the fact that the Senate 
has agreed to yote upon the Hetch Hetchy vill next Saturday; 
so I think no Senator need be apprehensive that a vote will be 
forced before that time. It can not be done. 

BANKING AND CURRENCY, 

Mr. OWEN. I move that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of House bill T837. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that, by 
unanimous consent, House bill 7207, being the Hetch Hetchx bill, 
is temporarily laid aside. The Senator from Oklahoma moves 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of House bill 7837. 


I would make that motion if the pending bill 


The motion was agreed to, and the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (II. R. 7837) to pro- 
vide for the establishment of Federal reserve banks, for furnish- 
ing an elastic currency, affording means of rediscounting com- 
mercial paper, and to establish a more effective supervision of 
banking in the United States, and for otlier purposes. 

Mr. OWEN. I ask for the reading of the bill. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the bill. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the bill. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Seuator from Wyoming will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. WARREN. I wish to ask if the bill which is now being 
read is the one which appears on the desks of Senators as an 
amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is not. It is the House bill re- 
ported by the Senator from Oklahoma without amendment. 

Mr. OWEN. It is the House bill which is being read. 

Mr. WARREN. Then, may I ask, Does the amendment cover 
what is proposed to take the place of the House bill? s 

Mr. OWEN. It is not an amendment at all; it is simply the 

House bill which is being read now for the first time at length. 
An amendment will be proposed to the bill after it has been 
read. 
Mr. WARREN. What I want to know is this: I was told that 
the amendment on our desks in some fifty-odd pages contained 
all of the matter that was in the original House bill that has 
been adopted by the committee having it in charge, or, I might 
say, by the caucus. 

Mr. OWEN. There is a print including the House bill as 
proposed to be amended; but I thought it was in better order 
to have the House bill first read. 

Mr. WARREN. It will contain some matters not contained 
in the amended print? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will proceed wih the 
reading of the bill. 

The Secretary resumed the reading of the bill. 

Mr, KERN. I ask that the reading be suspended while I 
make a motion. I move that when the hour of 6 o'clock shall 
have arrived the Senate take a recess until 8 o'clock to-night. 

Mr. PENROSE. On that motion I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded, 
to call the roll. 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). I announce my 
pair with the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. FLETCHER]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. KERN (after having voted in the affirmative). On ac- 
count of my pair with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BRAD- 
LEY], I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, I havea general pair with the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLIVER]. In view of his ab- 
sence, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. CHILTON. I have a general pair with the junior Sena- 
tor from Maryland [Mr. Jackson]. In his absence I withhold 
my vote, unless it be necessary to make a quorum. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Bristow] is unavoidably detained from the 
Chamber. 

Mr. STONE (after having voted in the affirmative). I should 
like to inquire whether the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CLARK] 
has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that he 
has not. 

Mr. STONE. Having a general pair with that Senator, I 
withdraw my vote. 

Mr. MYERS (after having voted in the affirmative). I ask 
if the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that he 
has not. 

Mr. MYERS. As I have a pair with that Senator, I with- 
draw my vote. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona (after having voted in the afirma- 
tive). In view of what has been said regarding pairs, and in 
view of the provisions of the pair I have with the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. FALL], I feel that under that pair I ought to 
withdraw my vote. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas (after having voted in the affirma- 
tive). I did not hear read the name of the junior Senator 
from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND] among those who voted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah, as the 
Chair is iuformed, has not voted. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas, Then I withdraw my vote, as I 
have a standing pair with that Senator. 
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The result was announced —yeas 53, nays 5, as follows: 


YBHBAS—53. 
Ashurst La Follette Ransdell Swanson 
Bacon Lane Reed Thomas 
Bankhead Lewis Robinson ‘Thompson. 
Borah Martin, Va. Saulsbury Thornton 
Brady Martine, N. J. Shafroth 
Bryan Newlands. Sheppard Townsend l 
Clapp Norris Sherman ardaman 
Colt O'Gorman Shields Walsh 
Gore Overman Shively Weeks 
Hollis Owen Simmons Williams 
Hughes Perkins Smith, Ga. Works 
James Pittman Smith, S. C. 
Johnson Poindexter Smoot 
Kenyon Pomerene Sterling 

NAYS—5. 
88 Gronna Page Penrose 

NOT VOTING—37. 

Bradley Crawford Kern Smith, Ariz. 
Brandegee Culberson Lea Smith, Md. 
Bristow Dillingham Lippitt Smith, 
Burleigh du Pont edge Stephenson 
Burton all McCumber Stone 
Catron Fletcher McLean Sutherland 
Chamberlain Zoff Myers Warren 
Chilton Hitchcock Nelson 
Clark, Wyo. Jackson Oliver 
Clarke, Ark. Jones Root 


So Mr. Krrn’s motion was agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I believe the Secretary 
was reading the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

The reading of the bill was resumed, beginning with section 3, 
page 4, line 2, and continued to the end of section 7, on page 18. 
RECESS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 6 clock having ar- 
rived, the Senate takes a recess until S o’clock p. m. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The Senate reassembled at S o’clock p. m. 
BANKING AND CURRENCY. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7837) to provide for the establish- 
ment of Federal reserve banks, for furnishing an elastic cur- 
rency, affording means of rediscounting commercial paper, and 
to establish a more effective supervision of banking in the 
United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I dislike to call for a quorum 
of the Senate, but this morning when the Senate met there were 
only eight Senators in the Chamber, and I notice but two Sena- 
tors on the majority side of the Chamber now. I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks the suggestion 
is eminently appropriate. The Secretary will eall the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll,-and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Bacon Gallinger Nelson ep l 
Bankhead Gof O'Gorman Shively 

Bo Kenyon Overman Smith, Ariz i 
Brađy Kern en Smith, Ga. 1 
Bryan Lane Smoot 

Chilton Martin, Va. Pomerene Thomas 

Clark, Wyo. Martine, N. J. eed Tillman 

Clarke, Ark, Myers Robinson Townsend 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Thirty-two Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. 
Mr. KERN. I move that the Sergeant at Arms be directed 
to request the attendance of absent. Senators. 
Mr. SMOOT. The first thing to be done is to call the names 
of the absentees. fees 
ry Ww 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the names 
of absent Senators. 

The Secretary called the names of absent Senators, and Mr. 
HucHes, Mr. Stuuoxs, Mr. Smrre of South Carolina, Mr. 
STERLING, Mr. Sroxx, Mr. Swanson, Mr. Tsomeson, Mr. 
THORNTON, Mr. VARDAMAN, and Mr. Wals answered to their 
names when called. 

Mr. Crarr, Mr. Lewis, Mr. Jonxson, Mr. WEEKS, Mr. Savts- 
Bury, Mr. Horris, Mr. AsHurst, Mr. Corr, and Mr. SHAFROTH 
entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Fifty-one Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The Secretary 
Wet ee 8 the ee of the bill. 

e Secre resum read of the bill at section 
on page 18, and concluded the ome, s 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I offer an amendment, and ask 
that it be read to the- Senate. 

Mr. WEEKS. I should like to ask the Senator from Okla- 
homa which bill he is offering as an amendment—the one that 
is printed in parallel columns or the last print? 

Mr. OWEN, It is the last print, the one of December 1, 
printed this morning. It is the print which appeared in parallel 
columns, with some few changes made, a copy of which is on the 
desks of Senators. 

Mr. WEEKS. May I inquire of the Senator from Oklahoma 
what his purpose is in regard to the substitute? 

Mr. OWEN. Merely to have the amendment read, after 
which I shall not ask to detain the Senate further to-night. 

Mr. WEEKS. I should like to make a parliamentary inquiry. 
If the substitute is read as an amendment, and then the Senate 
adjourns, will it leave the original bill, the House bill, open to 
amendment, using the changes contained in what is known as 
the Hitcheock amendment? 

Mr. OWEN. Either one or the other will be in order, as I 
understand the parliamentary rule, either te propose amend- 
ments to the Honse bill or to propose amendments to the amend- 
ment which I offer. 

Mr. WEEKS. If that is the shape in which the matter is to 
be left, I have no objection that the reading shall proceed. 

Mr. OWEN. That is my understanding of the parliamentary 
status, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Am I correct in assuming that the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma proposes to move this as a substitute for 
the bill that has been read? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Abandoning the bill or substitute that 
was reported some days ago from the section of the committee 
of which the Senator from Oklahoma is chairman? 

Mr. OWEN. It is practically the same, with a few minor 
changes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. This, then, will take the place of the 
House bill for consideration? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes. It is practically the House bill, with the 
amendments proposed by the section of the committee with 
which I am associated. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Then it will be proper fer any Senator 
to offer an amendment either to the substitute bill er to the 
original House bill? 

Mr. OWEN. That is my understanding of the parliamentary 
status. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like te ask the Senator 
from Oklahoma whether he has had printed the House bill 
showing the amendments to it according to the print that was 
reported this morning? 

Mr. OWEN. Such a print has been ordered, but it has not 
8 been made. I should like to ask unanimous consent to 

ve printed 20,000 copies of each of these bills, in erder that 
we may supply the country. There is a very large demand from 
bankers to know just what the bills are. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator mean 20,000—— 

Mr. OWEN. Twenty thousand of each of these prints. 

Mr. SMOOT. Twenty thousand copies of the print that is 
now lying upon the table? 

Mr. OWEN. The print that the Senator has im his hand, 
the one that does not show the parts of the House bill struck 
out, and the same showing where changes are made in the 
House bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think it is necessary to have both of 
them printed, but I do think we ought to have ene or the other 
of them. I believe a print of the House bill with the proposed 
amendments, showing where the text is stricken out, would be 
far better, not only for the Senate but for the country. 

Mr. OWEN. I ask that 20,000 copies be printed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well. 

The VICE. PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The order as agreed to was reduced to writing, as follows: 


Ordered, That there be printed 20,000 hee goer ee of the House print of 
H. R. 7837, to provide for the establishment of Federal reserve banks, 
to furnish an curreney, to afford means of — ea 
the Us maroc her — ve cher "ine amen amendment 
thereto as proposed by the substitute Eaa hy Me Cum * i, 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I should like to inquire what 


it 5 is proposed to be read? 


. OWEN. The amendment which I offer. 
Mr. NELSON. Does the Senator offer as a substitute for the 


Glass bill the entire bill that he reported? 
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Mr. OWEN. I offer that as a substitute, and after it has been 
read either the House bill or this proposed substitute will be 
open to amendment, as I understand the parliamentary status. 

Mr. NELSON. The Senator proposes that this amendment 
shall be read to-night? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON. After it has been read, then what, to-night? 

Mr. OWEN. If no Senator desires to address the Senate, I 
shall then move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. NELSON. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Oklahoma. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out all after the en- 
acting clause and to insert: 


That the short title of this act shall be the “ Federal reserve act.” 

Wherever the word “bank” is used in this act, the word shall be 
held to include State bank, banking association, and trust company, ex- 
cept 7 nationa! banks or Federal reserve banks are specifically 
referred to. 

The terms “national bank“ and national banking association used 
in this act shall be held to be synonymous and interchangeable. The 
term “member bank” shall be held to mean any national bank, State 
bank, or bank or trust company which has become a member of one of 
the reserve banks created by this act. The term “board” shall be 
held to mean Federal reserve board; the term “ district” shall be held 
to mean Federal reserve district; the term (reserve bank“ shall be 
held to mean Federal reserve bank. 


FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS, 


Sec. 2. As soon as practicable. the Secretary of the Treasury and not 
less than two other members of the Federal reserve board hereinafter 
3 for, to be assigned by the President, acting as the reserve 

ank organization committee,” shall designate not less than 8 nor 
more than 12 cities to be known as Federal reserve cities, and shall 
divide the continental United States, including Alas into districts, 
each district to contain one, and only one, of such Federal. reserve 
cities. The determination of said organization committee shall not be 
subject to review except by the Federal reserve board when organized ; 
Previded, That the districts shall be 3 with due ard to 
the convenience and customary course of business and shall not neces- 
sarily be coterminous with any State or States. The districts thus 
created may be readjusted and new districts may from time to time be 
created by the Federal reserve board, not to exceed 12 in all. Such 
districts shall be known as Federal reserve districts and may be desig- 
nated by number. A majority of the organization committee shall con- 
stitute a quorum, with authority to act, 

Said organization committee shall be authorized to employ counsel 
and expert ald, to take testimony, to send for persons and papers, 
to administer oaths, and to make such 1 as may be deemed 
necessary by the said committee in determining the reserve districts 
and in determining the cities within such districts where such Fed- 
eral reserve banks shall be severally located. The said committee shall 
supervise the organization, in each of the cities designated, of a Fed- 
eral reserve bank, which shall include in its title the name of the city 
in which it is situated, as “ Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago.” 

Under regulations to be prescribed by the organization committee, 
every national banking association in the United States, including the 
trust companies engaged in commerctal banking within the District 
of Columbia, is here y uired, d every eligible bank is hereby 
authorized, to signify In writing, within 60 days after the passage of 
this act, its acceptance of the terms and provisions hereof. When 
a Federal reserve bank shall have been organized, every national bank- 
ing association within that district shall be required and every eligible 
bank may be permitted to subscribe to the capital stock thereof in a 
sum equal to 6 per cent of the paid-up capital stock and surplus of 
such bank, one-sixth of the subscription to be payable on call of the 
organization committee or of the Federal reserve board, one-sixth 
within three months, and one-sixth within six months thereafter, and 
the remainder of the subscription, or any part thereof, shall be subject 
to call when deemed necessary by the Federal reserve board, said pay- 
ments to be in gold or gold certificates, 

The shareholders of every Federal reserve bank shall be held indi- 
vidually responsible, equally and ratably, and not one for another, 
for all contracts, debts, and engagements of such bank to the extent 
of the amount of their subscriptions to such stock at the par value 
thereof in addition to the amount subscribed, whether such subscrip- 
ae mere been paid up in whole or in part, under the provisions of 

s act. 

Any national bank failing to signify its acceptance of the terms of 
this act within the 60 days aforesaid shall cease to act as a reserve 
agent, upon 30 days’ notice, to be given within the discretion of the 
said organization committee or of the Federal reserve board. 

Should any national banking association in the United States or 
trust company engaged in commercial banking in the District of 
Columbia now organized fail, within one year after the passage of this 
act, to become a member bank under the provisions he before stated, 
or fail to comply with any of the provisions of this act applicable 
thereto, all of the rights, privileges, and franchises of such association 

ranted to it under the national-bank act, or under the provisions of 

is act, shall within the discretion of the Federal reserye board be 
3 forfeited. Any noncompliance with or violation of this act 
shall, however, be determined and adjudged by any court of the United 
States of competent jurisdiction in a sult bro for that perpens in 
the district or territory in which such bank is located, under direction 
of the Federal reserve board, by the Comptroller of the Currency in 
his own name before the association shall be declared dissolved. In 
cases of such noncompliance or violation, other than the fallure to 
become a member bank under the provisions of this act, every director 
who participated in or assented to the same shall be held le in his 
personal or individual capacity for all damages which said bank, its 
shareholders, or any other person shall have sustained in consequence 
of such violation. 


Such dissolution shall not take away or impair any remedy against 


such corporation, its stockholders or officers, for any liability or penalty 
which shall have been id a one incurred. 

ks to the stock of said Federal 
ore of them be, in the judgment of the 
committee, insufficient to provide the amount of capital 


Should the subscriptions b 
reserve banks or any one or 
organization 


A Cig therefor, then and in that event the said organization com- 
mittee may, under conditions and regulations to be prescribed by i 

offer to public subscription at par such an amount of steck in sai 

Federal reserve banks, or say one or more of them, as said committee 
shall determine, subject to the same conditions as to payment in and 
stock liability as provided for member banks, 

No individual, copartnership, or corporation other than a member 
bank of its district shall be permitted to subscribe fer or to hold at 
any time more than $10,000 par value of stock in any Federal reserve 
bank. Such stock shall be known as public stock and may be trans- 
ferred on the books of the Federal reserve bank by the chairmen, of 
the board of directors of such bank. 

Should the total subscriptions by banks and the public to the stock 
of sald Federal reserye banks, or any one or more of them, be, in the 
judgment of the organization committee, insufficient to provide the 
amount of capital required therefor, then and in that event the said 
organization committee shall allot to the United States such an amount 
of said stock as sald committee shall determine. Said United States 
stock shall be paid for at par out of va! ig A the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, and shall be held by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and disposed of for the benefit of the United States in such man- 
ner, at such times, and at such price, not less than par, as the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall determine. 

tock not held by member banks shall not be entitled to voting power 
in the hands of its holders, but the ane power thereon shall be vested 
in and be exercised soley by the class C directors of the Federal reserve 
bank in which said st may be held, and who shall be desi 


ated 
voting trustees.” The voyn ea 


wer on said public stock shall be lim- 
ited to one vote for each $ par value thereof, fractional amounts 
not to be considered. The voting trustees shall exercise the same powers 
as member banks in voting for class A and class B directors. 

The Federal reserye board is hereby empowered to adopt and promul- 
gate rules and regulations governing the transfers of said stock and the 
exercise of the voting power thereon. 

No Federal reserve bank shall commence business with a subscribed 
capital less in amount than $3,000,000. The organization of reserve dis- 
tricts and Federal reserve cities shall not be construed as changing the 

resent status of reserve cities and central reserve cities, except fa 80 

r us this act changes the amount of reserves that may be carried with 
8 reserve agents locat therein. The organization committee 
shall have power to appoint such assistants and incur such expenses in 
carrying out the provisions of this act as it shall deem necessary, and 
such expenses shall be payable by the Treasurer of the United States 
aes voucher approved by the Secretary of the Treasury, and the sum 
of $100,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby appro- 
8 out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
‘or the payment of such expenses, 


> 


BRANCH OFFICES. 

Sec. 3. Each Federal reserve bank shall establish branch offices within 
the Federal reserve district In which it is loeated and also in the dis- 
trict of any Federal reserve bank which may have been suspended, such 
branches to be established and conducted at places and under regula- 
tions approved by the Federal reserve board. 

FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS. 

Sec. 4. When the organization committee shall have established Fed- 
era] reserve districts as provided in section 2 of this act, a certificate 
shall be filed with the Comptroller of the Currency showing the geo- 
graphical limits of such districts and the Federal reserve city desig- 
pated in each of such districts. The Comptroller of the Currency shall 
thereupon cause to be forwarded to each national bank located in each 
district, and to such other banks declared to be eligible by the organiza- 
tion committee which may apply therefor, an application blank in 
form to be approved by the organization committee, which blank shall 
contain a resolution to be adopted by the board of directors of each 
bank executing such 8 authorizing a subscription to the 
capital stock of the Federal reserve bank organizing in that district 
in accordance with the provisions of this act. 

When the minimum amount of capital stock prescribed by this act 
for the organization of any Federal reserve bank shall have been sub- 
scribed and allotted the organization committee shall designate any 
five banks of those whose applications have been received to execute a 
certificate of organization, and thereupon the banks so designated shall, 
under their seals, make an organization certificate which shall spe- 
cifically state the name of such Federal reserve bank, the territorial 
extent of the district over which the operations of such Federal reserve 
bank are to be carried on, the city and State in which said bank is to 
be located, the amount of capital stock and the number of shares into 
which the same is divided, the name and place of doing business of each 
bank executing such certificate, and of all banks which have subscribed 
to the capital stock of such Federal reserve bank and the number of 
shares subscribed by each, and the fact that the certificate is made to 
enable those banks executing same, and all banks which have subscribed 
or may thereafter subscribe to the capital stock of such Federal reserve 
bank, to avail themsclves of the advantages of this act. 

The said organization certificate shall be acknowledged before a judge 
of some court of record or notary public; and shall be, together with 
the acknowledgment thereof, authenticated by the seal of such court 
or notary, transmitted to the Comptroller of the Currency, who shall 
file record, and carefully preserve the same in his office. 

pon the filing of such certificate with the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency as aforesaid, the said Federal reserve bank shall become a body 
corporate and as such, and in the name designated in such organization 
certificate, shall have power— 

First. To adopt and use a corporate seal. 

Second. To have succession for a period of 20 years from its organiza- 
tion unless it is sooner ved by an act of Congress, or unless its 

franchise becomes forfeited by some violation of law. 

Third, To make contracts. 

1 728 sue and be sued, complain and defend, in any court of 

w or equity. 

Fifth. 8 by its board of directors, elected as hereinafter 
rovided, such officers as are not otherwise provided for in this act, 
o define their duties, require bonds of them and fix the penalty thereof, 
to dismiss such officers or any of them as may be appointed by them at 
pleasure; and to appoint others to fill their places. 

Sixth. To prescribe by its board of directors by-laws not inconsistent 

with law, regulating the manner in which its general business may be 


egies TY a the privileges granted to it by law may be exercised 
and enjoyed. 
Seventh. To exercise by its board of directors, or duly authorized 


officers or agents, all powers specifically granted by the provisions of 
this act and such incidental powers as shall be Reet to carry on 
the business of banking within the limitations prescribed by this act. 


Eighth. Upon deposit with the Treasurer of the United States of any 
bonds of the United States In the manner provided by existing law re- 
Jating to nations! banks, to receive from the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency circulating notes in blank, registered and countersignod as pro- 
vided by law, equal in amount to the par value of the bonds so de- 
posited, such notes to be issued under the same conditions and pro- 
visions of law which relate to the Isuo of 3 notes of national 
hanks secured by bonds of the United States bearing the circulating 

rivilege. 

p But no Federal reserve bank shall transact any business except such 
as ts Incidental and necessarily prelimina to its organization until 
it has been authorized by the Comptroller of tho Currency to commence 
business under the provisions of this act. 

Every Federal reserve bank shall be conducted under the supervision 
and control of a board of directors. 

The board of directors shall perform the duties usually appertaining 
to the office of directors of banking associations and all such duties 
us are prescribed by law, 

Bald rd shall administer the affairs of said bank fairly and im- 
1 f and without discrimination in favor of or against any member 

ank or banks and shall, subject to the provisions of law and the 
orders of the Federal reserve board, extend to each momber bank such 
discounts, advancements, und accommodations as may be safely and 
reasonably made with due regard for the claima and demands of other 
member banks, 

Such board of dircctors sball be selected as hereinafter specified and 
shall consist of nine members, holding office for three years, and di- 
vided into three clases, dosignated as classes A, B, and G. 

Clase A shall consist of threo members, who shalt be chosen by and 
be representative of the stock-holding banks. 

Class B shall consist of three membe who at the time of their 
election shall be actively engaged in thelr district, respectively, in com- 
merce, in agriculture, and ju some other pursuit. 

Class C shall consiat of three members, who shal) be designated by 
the Federal reserve bonrd. 

No director of class B or of class C shall be an officer, director, em- 
ployee, or stockholder of any bank. 

irectors of class A and class B shall be chosen in the following 
manner : 

The chairman of the board of directors of the Federal reserve bank 
of the district in which the bank is situated shall classify the member 
banks of the district into three general groups or divisions: Each group 
shall contain, as nearly as may be, one-third of the aggregate number 
of the member banks of the istrict, and shall consist, as or as 

e 


may be, of banks of similar capitalization, The groups shall be sig- 
nated by number by the chairman, 
At a regularly called meeting of the board of directors of each member 


bank in the district it shall elect by ballot one of its own members as 
a district reserve elector and shall certify his name to the chairman of 
the board of directors of the Federal reserve bank ‘of the district. The 
chairman shall establish lists of the district reserve clectors thus named 
by banky in each of the aforckald three groups and shall transmit one 
list to each elector in each group. 

Every elector shall, within 15 days after the recelpt of the said list, 
certify to the chairman his first, second, and other cholchs upon the Ust, 
upon u preferential ballot, on a form furnished by the chairman of the 
board of directors of the Federal reserve bank of the district. Each 
elector shall make a cross opposite the name of the first, second, and 
other choices for a director of class A and for a director of class B, 
but shall not vote more than one cholce for any one candidate. 

Any candidate hnying a majority of all votes east in the column of 
first choice shall be declared elected. If no candidate have a majority 
of all the votes in the first column, then there shall be added together the 
votes cast by the electors for such candidates in the second column to 
tho votes cnst for the several candidates in the first column. It any 
candidate then have a majority of the electors votin by adding to- 
gether the first and second cholces, he shall be deeln elected. If no 
candidate have a majority of electors voting when the first and second 
choices shali have been added, then the votes cast In the third column 
for other choices shall be added together in like manner, and the can- 
didate then having the highest number of votes shall be declared elected. 
An immediate report of election shall be declared. 

Three directors belonging to class C shall be appointed directly by 
the Federal reserve boord, and shall have been for at least two years 
residents of the district for which they are ayponted, one of whom 
Shall be desiznated by said board as chairman of the board of directors 
of the Federat reserve bank of the district to which he js appointed and 
shall be designated by said board as" F reserve agent.” He shall 
be a person of test banking experience; and in addition to his duties 
as chairman of the of directors of the Federal 
a hin i which he is appointed 
office of said board which. 
r reports to the 
and shall act as its official representative for 
the 8 of the functions conferred apon it. by this act. He 

xed by the Federal re- 


i 
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before provided shall hold office fora term of three rs. Vaenneles 
that may occur in the several classes of directors of Federal reserve 
banks may be filled in the manner provided for the original selection 
of such directors, such appointves to hold office for the unexpired terms 
of their predecessors. 

STOCK ISSUES; INCREAS AND DECRBASH OF CAPITAL, 

Sec, 5. The capital stock of each. Federal reserve bank shall be di- 
vided into shares of $100 each. The outstanding capital stock shall be 
in from time to time as member banks Increase their capital stock 
and surplus or as additional banks become members, and be de- 
creased as member banks reduce thelr capital stock or surplus or cense 
fo be members. Shares of the capital stock of Federal reserve banks 
owned by member banks shall not be transferable, nor be b pothecable. 
In case a member bank incrense its capital stock or surplus it shall 
thereupon subscilbe for an additional amount of capital stock of the 
Federal reserve bank of its district cqual to 6 per cent of the said 
Increase, one-half of said subscription to — — in the manner heroln- 
before provided for original subscription, and one-half subject to call of 
the Federal reserve board. A bank apply! for stock in a Federal 
reseryo bank at ang time after the organization thereof must subscribe 
for an amount of the capital stock of the Federal reserve bank equal to 
6 per cent of the aidan capital stock and surplus of sald applicant 
bank, paying therefor its par value plus one-half of 1 ja cent a month 
from the period of the last dividend. When the capital stock of any 
Federal reserve bank shall have been increased either on account of the 
Increase of capital stock of member banks or on neconnt of the increase 
in the number of member banks, the board of directors shall cause to 
be executed a certificate to the Comptroller of the Currency showing the 
increase In capital «tock, the amount paa in, and by whom paid. In 
case a member bank reduces Its capital stock it shall surrender a pro- 

rtionate amount of its holdings in the capital of sald Federal reserve 
Pank und in case a member bank goes into voluntary Hqutdation it shall 
surrendor all of its holdings of the capital stock of najd Federal reserve 
bank and be released from its stock subseription not previously called, 
In elther case the shares anrrendered ghall be canceled and such member 
bank shall receive in payment therefor, under 8 to be pro- 
scribed by the Federal reserve board, a sum equal to its cash pahi sub- 
scriptions on the shares surrendered and ono-half of 1 per cent a month 
from the period of the last dividend, not to exceed the book value 
2 less any ability of such member bank to the Federal reserve 

uk. 

Sec. 6. If any member bank shall be declared insolvent nnd a receiver 
a ih oy therefor, the stock held by it in said Federal reserve bank 
shall be canceled, and all cash-pald subscriptions on sald stock, with 
one-half of 1 per cent per month from the period of last dividend, not 
to exceed the book value thereof, shall be first applied to all debts of 
the Insolvent member bank to the Federal reserve bank, and the bal- 
ance, if any, shall be paid to the receiver of the insolvent bank. When- 
ever the capital stock of a Federal reservo bank is reduced, either on 
account of a reduction in capital stock of any member bank or of the 
liquidation or insolvency of such bank, the board of directors aball canse 
to be executed a certificate to the Comptroller of the Curren showing 
such reduction of capital stock and the amount repaid to such bank, 


DIVISION OF EARXINGS. 


Sec. 7. After all n ox of a Federal 
been paid or provided for, the nockholders shall be entitled to receive 


an annual dividend of 6 per cent on the paid-in capital stock, which 
dividend shall be cumulative. One-half of the net earnin after tho 
aforesaid dividend claims haro been fully met, shall be paid into a rur- 
plus fund until such fund shall amount to 40 per cent of the paid-in 
capital stock of auch bank, and of the remaining one-half, 50 per cent 
shall be paid to the United States as a franchise tax, and 50 per cent 
shall be paid to the United States as a trustee for the benefit of de- 

itors in faled national banka, the money to be kept in nnd losses 
rom fallures to be paid from it as a d tors’ Insurance fund under 
a division of the Treasury to be constitoted and manage under such 
regulations as may be prescribed by the Secretary ef the Treasury. Al} 
net earnings derived by the United States from Federal reserve banks 
shall be applied to the reduction of the outstanding bended indebted- 
ness of the United States under reguintions to be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Should a Federal reserve bank be dissolved 
or go Into liquidation, any surping remaining, after ers ont of oll 
debts, dividend requirements as hereinbefore provided, and the par value 
of the stock, shall be paid to and become the property of the United 
States and shall be similarly applied. 

Every Federal reserve bank Incorporated under the terms of this act, 
the capital stock and surplus therein and the income derived therefrom 
shall tate, and loca? taxation, except in 


2 law of any State or of 
e general laws of any State 


reserve bank havo 


acting through a committee, 
any name bi pede br the said comptroller, and transfer its 
business to such national banking 
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STATE BANKS AS MEMBERS, . 
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which the applying bank is located. Whenever the organization com- 
mittee or the Federal reserve board shall permit the applying bank to 
become u stockholder in the Federal reserve bank of the district, stock 
shall be issued and paid for under the rules and regulations of this 
net provided for national banks which become stockholders in Federal 
reserve banks. 

The organization committee or the Federal reserve board shall es- 
tablish by-laws for the neral Dae eo of its conduct in acting 
upon applications made by the State banks and banking associations 
and trust companies for stock ownership in Federal reserve banks. 
Such by-laws shall require applying banks not organized under Federal 
law to comply with reserve and capital requirements and to submit 
to the examination and regulations prescri by the organization com- 
mittee or by the Federal reservo board. No applying bank shall be 
admitted to membership in a Federal reserve bank unless it possesses a 
peeve unimpaired capital sufficient to entitle it to become a national 
inking association in the place where it is situated, under the pro- 
visions of the national ng act. 

Any bank becoming a member of a Federal reserve bank under the 
provisions of this section shall, In addition to the regulations and re- 
strictions hereinbefore provided, be required to conform to the Brest. 
sions of law imposed on the national banks respecting the Hmitation of 
lability which may be Incurred by any 3 firm, or corporation to 
such banks, the prohibition against making purchase of or loans on 
stock of such banks, and the withdrawal or Impairment of capital. or 
the payment of unearned dividends, and to such rules snd regulations 
ne the Federal reserve board may, in pursuance thereof, prescribe. 

Such banks, and the officers, agents, and employees thereof, shall 
also be subject to the provisions of and to the ee reacribed by 
sections 5198, 5200, 5201, and 5208 and 5200 of the Revised Statutes. 
The member hanks shall also be required to make reports of the condi- 
tions and of the payments of dividends to the comptroller, as provided 
in sections 5211 and 5212 of the Revised Statutes, and shall be subject 
to ne ee inte prescribed by section 5213 for the failure to mako 
such repo 

If at any time it shall appear to the Federal reserve board that a 
banking association or trust company organized under the laws of any 
State or of the United States and having become a member bank has 
falled to comply with the provisions of this section or the regulations 
of the Federal reserve board, it shall be within the power of the said 
board, after hearing, to require such Let associtaion or frust com- 
pany to surrender its stock in the Federal reserve bank; upon such 
surrender the Federal reserve bank shall pay the cash-paid subscrip- 
tions to the said stock with interest at the rate of one-half of 1 por 
cent per month, computed from the last dividend, if earned, not to 
ex the book value thereof, less any Hability to said Federal reserve 
bank, except the subscription Habillty not p ously called, which shall 
he canceled, and sald Federal reserve bank shall, upon notice from the 
Federal reserve board, be required to suspend said banking association 
or trust company from further privileges of membership, and shall 
within 20 days of such notice cancel and retire its stock and make pay- 
ment therefor in the manner herein provided. The Federal reserve 
board may restore membership upon duc proof of compliance with the 
conditions imposed by this section. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD. 


Src. 10. A Federal reserve board is hereby created. which shall con- 
sist of seven members, Including the Secretary of the Treasury, who 
shall be a member ex officio, and six members appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. In selecting the six appointive members of the Federal re- 
serve board, not more than one of whom shall be selected from any 
one Federn! reserve district, the President shall have due regard to a 
fair representation of the different geographical divisions of the country, 
The six members of the Federal reserve board appointed by the Presi- 
dent and confirmed as aforesaid shall devote their entire time to the 
business of the Federal reserve board and shall cach receive an annual 
salary of $10,000, together with actual necessary traveling expenses. Of 
the six members thus appointed by the President at least two shall be 
—— experienced In bunking or finance. One shall be designated by the 
“resident to serve for one, one for two, one for three, one for four, one 
for five, and one for six years, and thereafter ench member s0 Ap- 
pointed shall serve for a term of six years unless sooner removed for 
cause by the President. Of the six persons thus appointed, one shall 
he designated by the President as governor and one as vice governor of 
the Federal reserve board. The governor of the Federal reserve board, 
subject to its etpet visio’, shall be the active executive oficer, The 
Secretary of the Treasury may asaign offices in the Department of the 
Treasury for the use of the Federal reserve board. ach member of 
the Federal reserve board shall within 15 days after notice of appoint- 
ment make and subscribe to the oath of office. 

The Federal reserve board shall have power to levy semiannuall 
upon the Federal reserve banks, in proportion to their capital stoc 
and surplus, an assessment sufficient to pay its estimated expenses and 
salaries of its members and 3 — for the half year succeeding the 
n A of such assessment, together with any deficit curried forward 
from the preceding half year. 

The first meeting of the Federal reserve board shall be held In Wash- 
ington. D. C., as soon as may be after the passage of this act, at a date 
to be fixed by the reserve bank organization committee. The Secretar 
of the Treasury shall be ex officio e airman of the Federal reserve boar 
No member of the Federal reserve board shall be an officer or director 
of any bank, banking Institution, trust company, or Federal reserve bank 
nor hold stock In any bank, banking Institution, or trust company; and 
before entering upon his duties as a member of the Federal reserve 
hoard he shall certify under oath to the Secretary of the Treasury that 
he has complied with this requirement. Whenever a vacancy shall oc- 
cur, other than by expiration of term, among the six members of the 
Federal reserve board appointed by the President, as above provides. a 
successor shall be ap pote by the President, with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, to fill such vacancy, and when appointed he shall 
hold office for the unexpired term of the member whose place he is 
selected to fill. 

The President sball, have power to fill all vacancies that may happen 
on the Federal reserve board during the recess of the Senate, by gTant- 
ng . which shall expire at the end of the next session of the 

ate. 

Nothing In this act contained sball be construed as taking away an 
powers heretofore vested by law in the Secretary of the Treasury whic 
ronte to the supervision, management, and control of the Treasury De- 
partment and bureaus under auch department, and wherever any power 
rested by this act in the Federasi reserve board or the Federal reserve 
agent appears 20 conflict with the powers of the Secretary of the Trens- 
ury, such powers shall exercised subject to the supervision and con- 
trol of the Secretary, 


The Federal reserve board shall annually make a full report of its 
operations to the Speaker of the House of Representatives, who shall 
cause the same to be printed for the Information of the Congress. 

Section 824 of the Revised Statutes of the United States shall be 
amended so as to read as follows:“ There shall be in the Department 
of the Treasury a bureau charged with the execution of all laws passed 
by Congress roe ig | to the issue and regulation of national currency 
secured by United States bonds and, under the general supervision of 
the Federal reserve board, of all Federal reserve notes, the chief officer 
of which bureau shall be called the Comptroller of the Currency and 
shall perform his duties under the general directions of the Secretary of 
the Treasury.” 

Sec. 11, The Federal reserve board shall be authorized and em- 
powered: 

(a) To examine at Its discretion the accounts, bonks. and affairs of 
each Federal reserve bank and of each member bank and to require such 
statements and reports as it may deem necessary. The said board shall 
publish once each week a statement showing the condition of each Fed- 
eral reserve bank and a consolidated statement for all Fedoral reserve 
banks. Such statements shall show in detail the assets and liabilities 
of the Federal reserve banks, single and combined, and shall furnish 
full information regarding the character of the money held as reserve 
and the amount, nature, and maturities of the paper and other invest- 
ments owned or held by Federal reserve banks. 

(>) To permit or require Federa! reserve banks to rediscount the dis- 
counted paos of other Federal reserve banks at rates of interest to be 
fixed each week or oftener by the Federal reserve board. 

(e To suspend for a period not exceeding 30 days, and from time to 
time to renew such suspension for periods not exceeding 15 days, any 
reserve requirement specified in this act: Provided, That it shall estab- 
lish a graduated tax upon the amounts by which the reserve requlre- 
ments of this act 12 rmitted to fall below the level hereinafter 
specified, such tax to be uniform In its application to all Federal reserve 
banks and to member banks, required to keep the same reserves, 

(d) To supervise and regulate through the burenn under the charge 
of the Comptroller of the Currency the Issue and retirement of Federal 
reserve notes, and to prescribe rules and regulations under which such 
notes may be delive by the comptroller to the Federal reserve agents 
applying therefor. 

(e) To add to the number of cities classified as reserve and central 
reserve cities under existing law in which national! banking associations 
are subject to the reserve requirements set forth in section 20 of this 
act: or to reclassify existing reserve aud central reserve cities or to 
terminate their designation as such. 

if) To suspend or remove any officer or director of any Federal re- 
serve bank, the cause of such removal to be forthwith communicated in 
writing by the Federal reserve board to the removed officer or director 
and to said bank, 

(g) To uire the writing off of doubtful or worthless assets upon 
the books and balance sheets of Federal reserve banks. 

h) To suspend, for cause relating to violation of any of the pro- 
visions of this act, the operations of any Federal reserve bank and take 
possession thereof and administer the same during the period of süs- 

nsion, 
pet) To require bonds of Federal reserve agents, perform the duties 
functions, or services specified or implied in this act, and to make all 
rules and regulations necessary to enable sald board effectively to per- 
form the same. 

(J) To exercise general supervision over said Federal reserve banks. 

(k) To abthorize member banks to use, as reserves, Federal reserve 
notes, or bank notes based on United States bonds, to the extent that 
said board may find necessary. 

(1) To grant by special permit to national banks applying therefor, 
when not in contravention of State law, the right to act as trustee, 
executor, administrator, or 1 of stocks and bonds under such 
rules and regulations as the said board may prescribe. 


FEDERAL ADVISORY COUNCIL, 


Sec. 12. There is hereby created a Federal advisory council, which 
shall consist of as many members as there are Federal roservo districts, 
Each Federal reserve bank by its board of directors shall annually se- 
lect from its own Federal reserve district one member of said council, 
who shail receive such compensation and allowances as may be fixed by 
his board of directors sub to the approval of the Federal reserve 
board, Tue meetings of said advisory council shall be held at Wash- 
ington, D. C., at least four times exch year, and oftener If called by 
the Federal reserve board. The council may select its own officers and 
adopt its own methods of procedure, and a majority of its members 
shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. Vacancics in 
the council shall be filled by the respective reservo banks, and members 
selected to fill vacancies shall serve for the unexpired term. 

The Federal advisory council shall have power, by itself or through 
its officers, (1) to confer directly with the Féderal reserve board on gen- 
eral buriness conditions; (2) to make oral or written 3 
concerning matters within the jurisdiction of said board; (3) to call for 
information and to make recommendations in regard to discount rates, 
rediscount business, note issues, reserve conditions in the various dis- 
tricts, the purchase and sale of gold or securities by reserve banks, open- 
market operations by sald banks, and the general eMairs of the reserve 
banking system. 

POWERS OF FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS. 


Sec. 18, Any Federal reserve bank may receive from any of Its mem- 
ber banks, and from the United States, deposits of current funds in law- 
ful money, national-bank notes, Federal reserve notes, or checks and 
drafts upon solvent banks of the Federal reserve system, payable upon 

resentation; or, solely for exchange 82 may recelye from other 
zederal reserve banks dcposits of current funds in lawful money, 
national-bank notes, or checks and drafts upon solvent member or other 
Federal reserva banks, pave upon presentation, 

Upon the indorsement of any of its member banks, with a walver of 
demand notice and protest by such bank any Federal reserve bank may 
discount notes, drafts, and bills of exchange arising out of actual com- 
merclal transactions; that is, notes, drafts, and bills of exchange lasued 
or drawn for sgricuitural, industrial, or commercial purposes, or the 
prosess of which haye been used, or are to be used, for such purposes, 

he Federal rve board to have the right to determine or define the 
character Ot the pa r thus eligible for discount, within the meaning of 
this act. Nothing Ia this act contained shall be construed to prohibit 
such notes, drafts, and bills of exchange, secured by staple a ricultural 
products, or other goods, wares, or merchandise, from being eligible for 
such discount; but such definition shall not include notes, drafts, or 
pills covering merely investments or issued or drawn for the purpose of 
carrying or trading In stocks, bonds, or other investment securities, ex- 
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cept bonds and notes of the Government of the United States. Notes, 
drafts, and bills admitted to discount under the terms of this paragraph 
must bave a maturity at the time of discount of not more than 90 days. 

Any Federal reserve bank on discount acceptances which are based 
on the importation or exportation or domestic shipment of goods and 
which have a maturity at time of discount of not more than 
months, and indorsed by at least one member bank. The amount of. 
acceptances so discounted shall at no time exceed one-half the paid-up 
capial stock and surplus of the bank for which the rediscounts are 
made. 

The aggregate of such notes and bills bearing the signature or 175 
dorsement of any one person, company, firm, or corporation redis- 
counted for any one bank shall at no time exceed 10 per cent of the 
unimpaired capital and surplus of said bank; but this restriction shall 
not apply to the discount of bills of exchange drawn in good faith 
against actually existing values. 

Any national bank may accept drafts or bills of exchange drawn 
upon it and growing out of transactions involving the importation, ex- 
portation, or domestic shipment of having not more than six 
months sight to run; but no bank shall accept such bills to an amount 
equal at any time in the aggregate to more than one-half its paid-up 
capital stock and surplus. 7 

ection 5202 of the Revised Statutes of the United States is hereby 
amended so as to read as follows: No association shall at any time be 
indebted, or in any way liable, to an amount exceeding the amount of 
its capital stock at such time actually paid in and remaining undi- 
minished by losses or otherwise, except on account of demands of the 
nature following: 

First. Notes of circulation. 

Second. Moneys N with or collected by the association. 

Third. Bills of ex ange or drafts drawn against money actually on 
deposit to the credit of the association, or due thereto. 

fourth, Liabilities to the stockholders of the association for divi- 
dends and reserve profits. 

Fifth. Liabilities Incurred under the provisions of this act. 

The Federal reserve board nay authorize the reserve bank of the 
district to discount the direct obligations of member banks, secured b, 
the pledge and deposit of satisfactory securities; but in no case shail 
the amount so loaned by a Federal reserve bank exceed three-fourths of 
the actual value of the securities so pledged. 

The rediscount by any Federal reserve bank of any bills receivable 
and of domestic and foreign bills of exchange and acceptances shall 
be subject to such restrictions, limitations, and regulations as may be 
imposed by the Federal reserve board, 

OPEN-MARKET OPERATIONS. 


Sec. 14. Any Federal reserve bank may, under rules and regulations 
prescribed by the Federal reserve board, purchase and sell in The open 
market, at home or abroad, either from or to domestic or foreign banks, 
firms, corporations, or individuals, cable transfers and bankers’ ac- 
oa and bills of exchange of the kinds and maturities by this 
act made eligible for rediscount with or without the indorsement of a 
member bank. 

Every Federal reserve bank shall have power: 

(a) To deal in gold coin and bullion at home or abroad, to make 
loans thereon, exchange Federal reserve notes for gold, gold coin, or 
gold certificates, and to contract for loans of gold coin or bullion, 

lying therefor, when necessary, acceptable 3 including the 
ypotheeation of United States bonds or other securities which Federal 
reserve banks are authorized to hold; 

(b) To buy and sell, at home or abroad, bonds and notes of the 
United States, and bills, notes, revenue bonds, and warrants with a 
maturity from date of purchase of not exceeding six months, issued 
in antici 7 7 01 the collection of taxes or in anticipation of the 
receipt of assured revenues by any State, county, district, political sub- 
division, or municipality in the continental United States, such pur- 
chases to be made In accordance with rules and regulations prescribed 
by the Federal reserve board; 

(c) To purchase from member banks and to sell, with or without 
its indorsement, bills of exchange arising out of commercial transac- 
tions, as hereinbefore defined ; 

(d) To establish from time to time, subject to review and deter- 
mination of the Federal reserve board, rates of discount to be charged 
by the Federal reserve bank for each class of paper, which shall be 
fixed with a view of accommodating commerce and business; 

(e) To establish accounts with other Federal reserve banks for 
exchange purposes and, with the consent of the Federal reserve board, 
to open and maintain banking accounts in foreign countries, appoint 
correspondents, and establish agencies in such countries wheresoever 
it may deem best for the purpose of purchasing, selling, and collectin 
bills of exchange, and to buy and sell, with or without its indorsement, 
through such correspondents or agencies, bills of exchange arising out 
of actual commercial transactions which have not more than days 
to run and which bear the signature of two or more responsible parties. 


GOVERNMENT DEPOSITS. 


Src. 15. The moneys held in the general fund of the Treasury, except 
the 5 per cent fund for — redemption of outstanding national-bank 
notes and the funds provided in this act for the redemption of Federal 
reserve notes may, upon the direction of the Secretary of the sury, 
be deposited in Federal reserve banks, which banks, when required by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, shall act as fiscal agents of the United 
States; and the revenues of the Government or any part thereof may be 
deposited in such banks, and disbursements may made by checks 
drawn against such Ne ash 

No public funds of the Se gree Islands, or of the tal savings, 
or any Government funds, shall be deposited in the continental United 
States in any bank not belonging to the system established by this act: 
Provided, however, That nothing in this act shall be construed to deny 
the right of the Secretary of the Treasury to use member banks as 
depositories, 

NOTE ISSUES. 


Sec. 16. Federal reserve notes, to be issued at the discretion of the 
Federal reserve board for the purpose of making advances to Federal 
reserve banks through the Federal reserve agents, as hereinafter set 
forth and for no other purpose, are hereby authorized. The said notes 
sball be obligations of the United States and shall be recetvable for 
all taxes, c „ and other public dues. They shall be redeemed in 
1 75 on demand at the Treasury Department of the United States, in 
he city of Washington, D. C., or in gold or lawful money at any Federal 
reserve bank. 

Any Federal reserve bank may make application to the local Federal 
reserve agent for such amount of the Federal reserve notes herein- 
before provided for as it may require. Such application shall be accom- 


3 with a tender to the local Federal reserve agent of collateral 
amount equal to the sum of the Federal reserve notes thus applied 
for and issued Peas to such application. The collateral security 
thus offered shall be notes and bills accepted for rediscount under the 
provisions of section 13 of this act, and the Federal reserve agent shall 
each day notify the Federal reserve board of all Issues and with- 
drawals of Federal reserve notes to and by the Vederal reserve bank 
to which he is accredited. The said Federal reserve board shall be 
authorized at any time to call upon a Federal reserve bank for addi- 
tional security to protect the Federal reserve notes issued to it. 

Every Federal reserve bank shall maintain reserves in gold or lawful 
money of not less than 35 per cent against Its deposits and its Fed- 
eral reserve notes in actual circulation, but the amount of gold in the 
Federal reserve bank, es SP with the amount deposited by it with 
the Treasury, shall be at least equal to 834 per cent of the Federal 
reserve notes issued to said k and in actual circulation and not 
offset by gold or lawful money deposited with the Federal reserve agent. 
The Federal reserve board may notify any Federal reserve bank whose 
lawful reserve shall be below the amount required to be maintained 
to make good such reserve, and if such bank shall fail for 30 days 
thereafter so to make 7 its lawful reserve, the Federal reserve 
board may suspend and take possession of such reserve bank and 
administer the same during the period of suspension. Notes so paid out 
shall bear upon their faces a distinctive letter and serial number. 
which shall be assigned by the Federal reserve board to each Federal 
reserve bank. Whenever Vederal reserve notes issued through one ecd- 
eral reserve bank shall be received by another Federal reserve bank they 
shall be promptly returned for credit or redemption to the Federal 
reserve bank through which they were originally issued. No Federal 
reserve bank shall pay out notes issued through another under penalt 
of a tax of 10 r cent upon the face value of notes so paid out. 
Notes presented for redemption at the Treasury of the United States 
shall be paid out of the redemption fund and returned to the Federal 
reserve banks through which they were originally issued. Federal re- 
serve notes recelved by tae Treasury otherwise than for redemption 
may be exchanged for gold out of the redemption fund hereinafter 
provided and returned to the reserve bank through which they were 
ori, ally issued, or they may be returned to such bank for the credit 
of the United States. Federal reserve notes unfit for circulation shall 
be returned by the Federal reserve agents to the Comptroller of the 
Currency for cancellation and destruction. 

The Federal reserve board shall require each Federal reserve bank to 
maintain on deposit in the Treasury of the United States a sum in gold 
sufficient, in the judgment of the Secretary of the Treasury, for the 
redemption of the Federal reserve notes issued to such bank, but in no 
event less than 5 per cent; but such deposit of gold shall be counted 
and included as part of the 33% per cent reserve hereinbefore required, 
The board shall have the right, acting through the Federal reserve 

ent, to grant in whole or part or to reject entirely the applica- 
tion of any Federal reserve bank for Federal reserve notes; but to the 
extent that such application may be granted the Federal reserve board 
shall, through its local Federal reserve agent, soppy Federal reserve 
notes to the bank so applying, and such bank shall be charged with the 
amount of such notes and shall pay such rate of Interest on sald amount 
as may be established by the Federal reserve board, and the amount of 
such Federal reserve notes so Issued to any such bank shall, upon 
Soor become a first and paramount lien on all the assets of such 
ba. 


nk. 

Any Federal reserve bank may at any time reduce its liability for 
outstanding Foderal reserve notes by d iting with the Federal re- 
serve agent its Federal reserve notes, gold, gold certificates, or lawful 
money of the United States. Federal reserve notes so deposited shall 
32 bed reissued, except upon compliance with the conditions of an origi- 
nal issue. 

The Federal reserve agent shall hold such gold, gold certificates, or 
lawful money available exclusively for exchange for the outstanding 
Federal reserve notes when offered by the reserve bank of which he is a 
director. Upon the request of the Secretary of the Treasury the Federal 
reserve board shall a rag the Federal reserve agent to transmit so 
much of said gold to the Treasury of the United States as may be re- 
quired for the exclusive purpose of the redemption of such notes. 

Any Federal reserve bank may, at its discretion, withdraw collateral 
deposited with the local Federal reserve agent for the protection of its 
Federal reserve notes deposited with it and shall at the same time sub- 
stitute therefor other like collateral of a amount, with the approval 
of the Federal reserve agent, under regulations to be prescribed by the 
Federal reserve board. 

In order to furnish suitable notes for circulation as Federal reserve 
notes, the Comptroller of the Currency shall, under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, cause plates and dies to be engrayed in the 
best manner to guard against counterfeits and fraudulent alterations, 
and shall have printed therefrom and numbered such quantities of such 
notes of the denominations of $1, $2, $5, $10, $20, $50, $100, as may 
be required to supply the Federal reserve banks. Such notes shall be in 

‘orm and tenor as directed by the Secretary of the Treasury under the 
provisions of this Act and shall bear the distinctive numbers of the 
several Federal reserve banks through which they are Issued. 

When such notes have been prepared, they shall be deposited in the 
Treasury, or in the subtreasury or mint of the United States nearest 
the place of business of each Federal reserve bank, and shall be held 
for the use of such bank subject to the order of the Comptroller of the 
Currency for their delivery, as provided by this Act. 

The pists and dies to procured by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
reney for e printing of such circulating notes shall remain under 
his control and direction, and the expenses necessarily incurred in 
executing the laws relating to the procuring of such notes, and all other 
expenses incidental to their issue and retirement, shall be pma by the 
Federal reserve banks, and the Federal Reserye Board shall include in 
its estimate of expenses levied against the Federal reserve banks a 
eres amount to cover the expenses herein provided for. 

The examination of plates, dies, pieces, etc., and regulations 
relating to such examination of plates, dies, etc., of national-bank 
notes provided for in section 5174, Revised Statutes, is hereby ex- 
tended to include Federal reserve notes herein provided for. 

Any appropriation heretofore made out of the general funds of the 
Treasury for engraving plates and dies, the purchase of distinctive 
paper, or to cover any other expense in connection with the printing of 
national-bank notes or notes provided for by the act of May 30, 1908, 
and any distinctive paper that may be on hand at the time of the 

ge of this act may be used in the discretion of the Secretary for 
Phe purpose of this act, and should the Sy gph heretofore made 
be cient to meet the requirements of this act in addition to circu- 
lating notes provided for by existing law, the Secretary is hereby 
in the Treasury not otherwise 


authorized to use so much of any fun 
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ap rlated for the pu of furnishing the notes aforesaid: Pro- 
dad” KONOPE, That — — in this contained sball be con- 
strued as exempting national banks or Federal reserve banks from their 
liability to reimburse the United States for any expenses incurred in 
printing and issuing circulating netes. 

Every Federal reserve shall receive on t from member 
banks or from Federal reserve banks checks and ts drawn upon any 
of its . grt and when remitted by a Federal reserve bank, checks 
and drafts drawn by any depositor in any other Federal reserve bank or 
member bank upon f to the credit o tor in said reserve 
bank or member bank. Nothing herein contained shall be construed as 
prohibiting a member bank from making reasonable charges for checks 
and drafts so debited to its account, or for collecting and remittin 
funds, or for exchange sold to its patrons. The Federal reserve boa 
may, by rule, fix the charges to be collected by the member banks from 
its patrons whose checks are cleared thro the Federal reserve bank 
and the charge which may be imposed for the service of clearing or col- 
lection rendered by the Federal reserve bank. 

The Federal reserve board shall make and 9 from time to 
time regulations governing the transfer of funds and charges therefor 
among Federal reserve banks and their branches, and may at its dis- 
cretion exercise the functions of a clearing house for such Federal 
reserve banks, or may designate a Federal reserve bank to exercise 
such functions, and ong also require each such bank to exercise the 
functions of a clearing house for its member banks. 

Sec. 17. That so much of the provisions of section 5159 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States, and section 4 of the act of June 
20, 1874, and section 8 of the act of July 12, 1882, and of any other 
8 ot Nagios statutes, as require that before any national — 
ng association shall be authorized to commence banking business it 
shali transfer and deliver to the Treasurer of the United States a 
stated amount of United States registered bonds be, and the same is 
hereby, repeated. 

Src. 18. Any member bank desiring to retire the whole or any part 
of its circulating notes may file with the Treasurer of the United States 
an application to sell for its account, at par and interest, United States 
bonds securing circulation to be retired. 

The Treasurer shall, at the end of each quarterly period, furnish the 
Federal reserve board with a list of such applications, and the Fed- 
eral reserve board may, in its discretion, require the Federal reserve 
banks to purchase such bonds from the banks whose applications have 
been filed with the Treasurer at least 10 days before the end of any 
quarterly period at which the Federal reserve board may direct the 
purchase to be made. Upon notice from the Treasurer of the amount 
of bonds so sold for its account, each member bank shall duly assign 
and transfer, in writing, such bonds to the Federal reserve bank pur- 
chasing the same, and such Federal reserve bank shall thereupon de- 
posit lawful money with the Treausrer of the United States for the 
pas price of such bonds, and the Treasurer shall pay to the mem— 

r bank selling such bonds any balance due after dedu g a suficient 
sum to redeem its outstanding notes secured by such bon which 
nòtes sball be canceled and permanently retired when eem 

The Federal reserve banks purchasing such bonds shall be required to 
take out an amount of circulating notes equal to the amount of na- 
tlonal-bank notes outstanding inst such bonds, 

Upon the deposit with the r of the United States bonds so 
p ased, or any bonds with the circulating privilege acquired under 
section 4 of this act, any Federal reserye bank making such deposit in 
the manner pores by existing law shall be entitled to receive from 


am 
of the bonds so de ted. Such notes shall be the obligations of the 
Federal reserve bank procuring same, and shall be in form prescribed by 


bonds bought by a Federal reserve bank against which there are no out- 
standing national-bank notes may be exchanged at the Treasu for 
one-year gold notes bearing 3 per cent interest. In case of such ex- 
change for one-year notes the reserve bank shall be bound to pay such 
notes and to receive in payment thereof new 3 per cent one-year 
ury gold notes year by year for the period of 20 years. 

BANK RESERVES. 


Sec. 19. Demand liabilities within the meaning of this act shall com- 
prise all liabilities maturing within 80 days, and time deposits shall 
comprise all deposits payable after 30 7 

When the Secretary of the Treasury shall have officially announced, 
in such manner as he may eleet, the establishment of a Federal reserve 
bank in any district, every subscribing member bank shall establish and 
Maintain reserves as follows: 

(a) A bank not in a reserve or central reserve city as now or here- 
after defined shall hold and maintain reserves equal to 12 per cent of 
the agregata amount of its demand liabilities anō 5 per cent of its 
time deposits, as follows: 
sre — vaults for a period of 24 months after said date four-twelfths 

ereof. 

In the Federal reserve bank of its district for a period of 6 months 
after said date, two-twelfths, and for each succeeding 6 months an addi- 
tional one-twelfth, until five-twelfths have been so deposited, which 
shall be the amount permanently required. 

For a period of 24 months after said date the balance of the reserves 
may be held in its own vaults, or in the Federal reserve bank, or in 
banks in reserve or central. reserve cities as now defined by law. 

After said 24 months’ period said reserves, other than those herein- 
before required to be beld in the reserve bank, shall be held in the 
TR 2 Fe member bank or in the Federal reserye bank, or in both, 
at its option, 

(b) bank in a reserve city, as now or hereafter defined, shall hold 
and maintain reserves equal to 15 per cent of the aggregate amount of 
its demand liabilities and 5 per cent of its time rein 5 as follows: 

In its vaults six-eighteen thereof. 

In the Federal reserve bank of its district for a od of 6 months 
after the date aforesaid at least three-fifteenths, and for each succeed- 


required, 
reserves, except those herein- 
before required to be held permanently in the Federal reserve bank, shall 
be held in its vaults or in the Federal reserve bank, or in both, at its 


option. 
125 A bank in a central reserve city, as pow or hereafter defined, 
shall hold and maintain a reserve equal to 8 per cent of the 

5 per cent of its time 


gate amount of its demand liabilities 
as follows. 


> 2 vaults six-eighteenths thereot. 9 x 
n the Federal reserve bank a peri mon after the 
aforesaid at least three-eighteenths, and permanently — — oe 


hteenths. 
“Si a period of 24 months after said date the balance of said re- 
le oe be held in its own vaults or in the Federal reserve bank 
on. 
After said 24 months’ prion all of said reserves, except those herein 
a. required to held in the Federal reserve bank, shall be 
jones — its own vaults or in the Federal reserve bank, or both, at its 


Any Federal reserve bank may receive from the member banks as 
reserves, not exceeding one-half of each installment, — 52 paper as 
described in section 14 properly indorsed and acceptable to the said 
reserve bank, 

If a State bank or trust company is his Sapte by the law of its State 
to keep its reserves either in its own vaults or with another State bank 
or trust n reserve deposits so kept in guch State bank or 
trust company ll be construed, within the meaning of this section, 
as if they were reserve deposits in a national bank in a reserve or 
central reserve city for a period of three years after the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall have officially announced the establishment of a 
Federal reserve bank in the district in which such State bank or trust 
company is situate. Except as thus 8 no member bank shall 
keep on deposit with any nonmember k a sum in excess of 10 per 
cent of its own paid-up capital and surplus. Ne member bank shall 
extend directly or indirectly the benefits of this system to a nonmember 
bank, except upon written permission of the Federal reserve board, 
under penalty of suspension, 

The reserve carri by a member bank with a Federal reserve bank 
may, under the regula ons and subject to such penaltics as may be 

rescribed by the Federal reserve board, be checked inst and with- 

‘wn by such member bank for the purpose of meeting existing lia- 
bilities: Provided, however, That no bank shall at any time make new 
——55 or shall pay any dividends unless and until e total reserve 

ulred by law is fully restored. 

Inited States banks located in Alaska or outside the continental 
United States may remain nonmember banks, and shall in that event 
maintain reserves and comply with all the conditions now provided by 
law regulating them; or said banks, except in the Philip 2 Islands, 
may, with the consent of the reserve board, become member banks ot 
any one of the reserve districts, and shall, in that event, take stock, 
maintain reserves, and be subject to all the other provisions of this act. 

Sec. 20. So much of sections 2 and 3 of the act of June 20, 1874. 
entitled “An act fixing the amount of United States notes, providing 
for a redistribution of the national-bank currency, and for other ur- 
poses,” as provides that the fund 8 by any national bank! 
association with the Treasurer of the United States for the redemption 
of its notes shall be counted as a part of its lawful reserve as provided 
in the act aforesaid. be, and the same is hereby. repealed. And from 
and after the passage of this act such fund of 5 — cent shall in no 
ease be counted by any national banking association as a part of its 
lawful reserve. 

BANK EXAMINATIONS. 


Suc. 21. Every member bank shall be examined by the Comptroller of 
the Currency at least twice in each calendar year and as much oftener 
as the Federal reserve board shall consider necessary. The Federal 
reserve board may authorize examinations by the State authorities to be 
accepted in the case of State banks and trust companies, and may at 
any time direct the holding of a special examination. The person mak- 
ing the examination of any member bank shall have power to call to- 
ge a quorum of the directors of such bank, whe shall, under oath, 
state to such examiner the character and circumstances of such of its 
loans or discounts as he may designate. The Federal reserve board 
shall fix the salaries of all bank examiners and make report thereof to 
Congress, The expense of the examinations herein provided for shall be 
assessed by authority of the Federal reserve board upon the banks 
examined in 5 to assets or resources held by such banks upon 
the dates when the various banks are examined. 

In addition to the examinations made and conducted by the Comp- 
trolier of the ey, every Federal reserve bank may, with the ap- 
proval of the Federal reserve agent or of the Federal reserve board, 
provide for special examination of member banks within its district. 
Such examination shall be so conducted as to inform the Federal re- 
serve bank under whose 1 ey it is carried on ef the condition of its 
member banks and of the lines of credit which are being extended by 
them. Every Federal reserve bank shall at all times furnish to the 

reserve board such information as may be demanded by the 
latter concerning the condition of any member bank within the trict 
of the said Federal reserve bank. 

No bank shall be subject to any visitorial powers ether than such as 
are authorized by law or vested in the courts of justice, or such as 
shall be or shall have been exercised or directed by Congress, or either 
House thereof, or any committee thereof. 

The Federal reserve board shall, at least once each ae order an 
examination of each Federal reserve bank, and upon joint application 
of 10 member banks the Federal reserve board shall order a special 
examinatien and report of the condition of any Federal reserve bank. 

Sec. 22. No member bank or any officer, director, or employee thereof 
shall hereafter make any loan or grant any gratuity to os Mep 
of such bank. Any bank officer, director, or employee violating this 
provision shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be im- 

risoned not exceeding one year or fined not more than $5,000, or 
th; and fined a er sum equal to the money so loaned or gratui 
given. Any examiner accepting a loan or gratuity from any ban 
examined by him or from an officer, director, or employee thereof shall 
be deemed ty of a misdemeanor and shall be imprisoned not ex- 
ceeding one year or fined not more than $5,000, or beth; and fined a 
further sum equal to the money so loaned or gratuity given; and shall 
forever thereafter be disqualified from holding office as a national- 
bank er. No national-bank examiner shall perform any other 
service for compensation while holding such office for any bank or 
officer, director. or employee thereof. 

Other than the usual sala or director's fee id to any officer, 
director, or emplo; of a member bank and other a reasonable fee 
paid by said to such officer, director, or employee for services 
rendered to such bank, no officer, director, employee, or attorney of a 
member bank shall be a beneficlary of or receive, directly er indirectly, 
any fee, commission, gift, or other consideration for or in connection 


with any transaction or business of the bank. No examiner, blie or 
poaa shall ose names of borrowers or the colia for 
oans of 4 member bank other than the proper officers of such bank 
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without first having obtained the express permission in writing from 
the Comptroller of the Currency, except when ordered to do so by a 
Hurt of competent jurisdiction, or by direction of the Congress of the 
nited States, or either House thereof, or any committee thereof. Any 
erson violating any provision of this section shall be punished by a 
ne no ac exceeding $5,000 or by imprisonment not exceeding one year, 
or both. 
Except so far as already . in existing laws this provision 
shall not take effect until 60 days after the passage of this act. 
Sec, 23. The stockholders of every national ban ing 
held individually responsible for all contracts, debts, and engage- 
ents of such association, each to the amount of his stock therein, at 
the par value thereof in addition to the amount invested in such stock. 
tra stockholders in any national banking association who shall have 


association shall 


ansferred their shares or registered the transfer thereof within 60 
s next before the date of the failure of such association to meet its 
obligations, or with knowledge of such impending failure, shall be 
liable to the same extent as if they had made no such transfer, to the 
extent that the subsequent transferee fails to meet such liability but 
this provision shall not be construed to affect in any way any recourse 
which such shareholders ep ahs otherwise have against those in whose 
names such shares are registered at the time of such failure, 


LOANS ON FARM LANDS, 


Sec. 24. Any national banking association not situated in a reserve 
city or central reserve city may make loans secured by improved and 
unencumbered farm land, situated within its Federal reserve district, 
but no such loan shall be made for a longer time than five years nor 
for an amount exceeding 50 per cent of the actual value of the property 
offered as security. Any such bank may make such loans in an aggre- 
gate sum equal to 25 per cent of its capital and surplus. 

The Federal reserve board shall haye power from time to time to 
add to the list of cities in which national banks shall not be permitted 
to mae loans secured upon real estate in the manner described in this 
section. 

FOREIGN BRANCHES, 


Sec. 25. Any national banking association ssessing a capital and 
surplus of $1,000,000 or more may file application with the Federal 
reserve board, upon such conditions and under such regulations as may 
be prescribed by the sald board, for the purpose of securing authorit 
to establish branches In foreign countries or dependencies of the United 
States for the furtherance of the foreign commerce of the United States 
and to act, if required to do so, as fiscal agents of the Unit tates. 
Such application shall 5 1 9 5 in addition to the name and capital of 
the banking association filing It, the place or ces where the banking 
operations proposed are to be carried on and the amount of capital set 
aside by the sald banking association filing such application for the 
conduct of its foreign business at the branches proposed by it to be 
established in such place or places. The Federal reserve board shall 
have power to approve or to reject such application if, in its judgment, 
the amount of capital proposed to be set aside for the conduct of for- 
eign business is ee ee or if for other reasons the granting of such 
application is deemed inexpedient. 

very national banking association which shall receive 9 
to establish foreign branches shall be required at all times to furnish 
information coneening the condition of such branches to the Comp- 
troller of the Currency upon demand, and the Federal reserve board 
may order special examinations of the said foreign branches at such 
time or times as it may deem best. Every such national banking asso- 
elation shall conduct the accounts of each foreign branch independently 
of the accounts of other foreign branches established by it and of its 
home office, and shall at the end of each fiscal period transfer to its 
1 ledger the profit or loss accruing at each branch as a separate 

em. 

Sec. 26. All provisions of law inconsistent with or superseded by 
any of the provisions of this act are to that extent and to that extent 
only hereby repealed. Nothing in this act contained shall be construed 
to repeal the ow provision or provisions contained in an act 1 
March 14, 1 „entitled “An act to define and fix the standard of 
value, to maintain the parity of all forms of money issued or coined 
by the United States, to refund the public debt, and for other purposes,” 
and the Secretary of the ‘Treasury nay for such purposes, or to 
strengthen the gold reserve, borrow gold on the security of United 
States bonds or for one-year notes bearing interest at a rate of hot 
to exceed 3 per cent per annum, or sell the same if necessary to obtain 
gold. When the funds of the Treasury on hand justify, he may pur- 
chase and retire such outstanding bonds and notes. 

Sec. 27. The provisions of the act of May 80, 1908, authorizin 
national currency associations, the issue of additional national-ban 
circulation, and creating a National Monetary Commission, which ex- 
pres by limitation under the terms of such act on the 30th day of 

une, 1914, are hereby extended to June 30, 1915, and sections 5153, 
5172, 5191, and 5214 of the Revised Statutes of the United Staton 
which were amended by the act of May 20, 1908, are hereby reenact 
to read as such sections read prior to May 20, 1908, subject to such 
amendments or modifications as are prescribed in this act. 

Sec. 28. If any clause, sentence, paragraph, or part of this act 
shall for any reason be adjudged by any court of competent jurisdiction 
to be invalid, such judgment shall not affect, impair, or invalidate the 
remainder of this act, but shall be confined in its operation to the 
clause, sentence, parsgraph; or part thereof directly involved in the 
controversy in which such judgment shall have been rendered. 

Sec. 29. The right to amend, alter, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Oklahoma, 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, several Senators have expressed 
a desire to speak to-morrow on this matter, and I shall ask that 
it be temporarily laid aside now; but I should like to say that 
when we come to consider it I hope that Members of the Senate 
who desire to express themselyes upon it will be prepared to 
go on with it, because I shall feel obliged to ask for a vote, sec- 
tion by section, as we come to it, and I desire that Senators 
shall be prepared to offer amendments if they wish to do so. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator will not forget that we have 
a unanimous-consent agreement which takes precedence to- 
morrow. 


Mr. OWEN. Of course I understand that. I do not intend 
to interfere at all with the unanimous-consent agreement with 
regard to the Hetch Hetchy bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. OWEN. If no Senator is ready to discuss the matter, I 
ask that it be laid aside for the present. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there cbjection? 
hears none, 

Mr. OWEN. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to, and (at 9 o’cleck and 18 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 2, 1913, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Monpay, December 1, 1913. 


This being the day designated by the Constitution for the 
annual meeting of Congress, the Members of the House of 
Representatives assembled in their Hall for the second session 
of the Sixty-third Congress, and at 12 o'clock noon were called 
to order by the Speaker. 


The Chair 


PRAYER, 


The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the 
following prayer: 

“Our soul waiteth for the Lord; He is our help and shield. 
For our heart shall rejoice in Him, because we have trusted 
in His holy name. Let Thy mercy, O Lord, be upon us ac- 
cording as we hope in Thee.” 

May we realize, O God, that somehow our soul is touched 
from every angle by Thy soul; that to consciously live in Thee, 
through Thee, for Thee is life eternal. Under the dispensation 
of Thy providence we stand here to-day upon the threshold of 
the regular session of the Sixty-third Congress, confronted by 
great economical, social, and psychological problems, which 
involve the welfare of the individual, the home, the Govern- 
ment, and our religious aspirations. Hence we pause and pray 
most fervently that Thy wisdom may guide and Thy strength 
sustain these Thy servants in their deliberations. 

Especially be with the Speaker of this House that with clear 
vision and firm hand he may guide to the best results. Be Thou 
the counselor of our President and his associates that the 
affairs of State may be wisely and amicably adjusted. May 
Thy judgments be the Judgments of the judiciary that justice 
tempered with mercy may obtain. That we may grow in every- 
thing that pertains to the welfare of not only our people but 
of all peoples and peace and righteousness more and more 
abound. To the glory and honor of Thy holy name. Amen. 


CALL OF THE ROLL BY STATES. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the roll by States. 
The Clerk called the roll by States, when the following 
Members responded: 


George W. Taylor. 
S. Hubert Dent, jr, 
Henry D. Clayton. 
Fred L. Blackmon, 
J. Thomas Heflin. 


ALABAMA, 
Richmond P. Hobson, 
John L. Burnett. 
Oscar W. Underwood. 
John W. Abercrombie, 


ARIZONA, 
Carl Hayden, 
ARKANSAS. 


H. M. Jacoway, 
Samuel M. Taylor. 
William 8. Goodwin. 


CALIFORNIA, 
Everis A. Hayes. 
C. W. Bell. 
Willam D. Stephens, 
William Kettner, 
COLORADO, 
Edward Keating. 
CONNECTICUT. 


Jeremiah Donovan. 
William Kennedy, 


DELAWARE, 
Franklin Brockson. 
FLORIDA, 
Emmett Wilson. 


Thaddeus H. Caraway, 
William A. Oldfield. 
John C. Floyd, 

Otis T. Wingo. 


William Kent. 
John E. Raker. 
Charles F. Curry. 
Julius Kahn. 
Denver 8. Church, 


Edward T, Taylor, 


Augustine Lonergan, 
Thomas L. Reilly. 


Stephen M. Sparkman, 


Frank Clark, Claude L’Engle. 
GEORGIA, 
Frank Park. Samuel J. Tribble. 
Charles R. Crisp. Thomas W. Hardwick, 
William C. Adamson, Dudley M. Hughes. 
Gordon Lee. 
IDAHO. 


Burton L. French. 


Addison T. Smith. 
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Martin B. Madden. 
James R. Mann. 
George E. Gorman. 
James T. McDermott. 
Adolph J. Sabath. 
James McAndrews. 
Frank Buchanan. 
Charles nt od 


ey. 
y Linebangh. 
John C. McKenzie. 
Clyde H. Tavenner. 


Charles Lieb. 
William E. Cox. 
Lincoln Dixon. 
Ralph y W. Gate 


Chavis ae Rörbiy. 


Charles A. Kennedy. 
panes W. Good. 
S. Kirkpatrick. 


Daniel R. Adel. jr. 
Philip P. Cam 
Dudley Doolittle. 


A. W. Barkley. 

Robert Y. Thoma, jr. 
Ben Jobnson. 

Swagar Sherley. 


Albert Estopinal. 
8 3 Dupré. 
John T. Watkins. 


Asher C. Hinds. 
Daniel J. McGillicuddy. 


J. Harry Covington. 
J. Fred. C. Talbott. 
Charles P. Coady. 


Allen T. Treadwa 
Frederick H. Gillett, 
Calvin D. Paige. 
Samuel E. Winslow. 
John J. rs. 
Augustus F. Gardner. 
Frederick S. Deitrick. 


Frank E. Doremns. 


J. M. C. Smith. 
Edward L. Hamilton. 
Carl E. Mapes. 


Sydney Anderson. 
Charles R. Davis. 
Frederick C. Stevens. 
George R. Smith. 


Ezekiel 8. 1 Ir. 

u D. 8 oy 5 
enjamin umphreys. 

Thomas U. Sisson. 


James T. Lloyd. 
William W. Rucker. 
Charles F. Booher. 
William P. Borland. 
Clement C. Dickinson. 
Courtney W. Hamlin, 
Champ Clark. 


Thomas Stout. 


John A. 3 
C. O. Lobe 
Dan V. Repbens 


H. E. Reed. 


William J. Browning. 

J: 5 Baker. 

Thomas J ME ie ly. 
Allan B. 

Wiliam ay Turtle, Ir. 


Lathrop Brown. 
Bary ary. 


William M Calder. 
John J. Fitzgerald, 
Daniel J. Griffin. 
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ILLINOIS. 

Claudius U. Stone. 
Louis FitzHenry. 
Frank T. O'Hair. 
Charles M. Borchers. 
Henry T. Rainey. 
James M. Grabam. 
Wiliam N. Baltz. 


rt HM, 
William B. Williams. 


INDIANA. 
John A. M. Adair. 
Martin A. Morrison. 
John B. Peterson. 
George W. Rauch. 


IOWA. 
Horace M. Towner. 
Frank P. Woods. 
George C. Scott. 


KANSAS. 


Guy T. Helvering. 
Victor Murdock. 


KENTUCKY, 


Arthur B. Rouse. 
William J. Fields. 
John W. Langley. 
Caleb Powers. 


LOUISIANA. 
Walter Elder. 
L. Lazaro. 
James B. Aswell. 
MAINE. 
John A. Peters. 
Frank E. Guernsey. 
MARYLAND. 
Charles Linthicum. 
Frank O. Smith. 
David J. Lewis. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
William F. Murray, 
Andrew J. Peters. 
James M. Curley. 
John J. Mitchell. 
Edward Gilmore. 
William S. Greene. 
Thomas C. Thacher. 
MICHIGAN. 
Samnel W. Smith. 
Louis C. Cramton. 
Francis O. Lindquist. 
William J. Mac Id. 
Patrick H. Kelley. 
` MINNESOTA. 
Charles A. Lindbergh. 
Andrew J. Volstea 
Halvor Steenerson. 
James Manahan. 
MISSISSIPPI, 
Samuel A. Witherspoon, 
B. P. Harrison. 
Percy E. Quin. 
James W. Collier. 
MISSOURI, 
Ricbard Bartholdt. 
8 L. Igoe. 
L. C. Dyer. 
Walter L. Hensley. 
Joe J. Russell. 
Thomas L. Rubey. 


MONTANA. 
John M. Evans. 

NEBRASKA. 
— 8 II. Sloan. 
Silas R. Barton, 
Moses P. Kinkaid 

NEVADA. 

E. E. Roberts. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Raymond B. Stevens. 
NEW JERSEY. 
Archibald C. Hart. 
E F. Kinkead. 
Walter I. McCoy. 
Edward W. Townsend. 
John J. Eagan. 
NEW MEXICO, 


Harvey B. Fergasson. 


NEW YORK. 
James H, O'Brien. 


Jacob A. Cantor. 


Henry George, 
Henry W 
Joseph A. Goulden. 


Peter G. Ten Eyck. 


Claude Kitchin. 
Edward W. Pou. 
Charles M. Stedman, 


Henry T. Helgesen, 


Stanley E. Bowdle. 
Alfred G. Alien. 
Warren Gard. 

J. Henry Goeke. 


Frank B. Willis. 
Isane R. Sherwood. 
Robert M. Switzer. 
Horatio C. Claypool. 
Clement Brumbaugh. 


Dick T. Morgan. 
Charles D. Carter. 
Scott Ferris. 


illis C. Hawley. 
Nicholas J. Sinnott. 


George S. Graham. 
J. Hampton Moore, 
G. W. mo 
Michael Donohoe. 
J. Washington Logue. 
Robert E. Difenderfer. 
William W. 9 
John R. 
John J. Caney. 
Robert E. Lee. 

r R. Kiess. 
Warren W. Batley. 
Andrew R. Brodbeck. 


George F. O’Shaunessy. 


Richard W. Austin. 
Jobn A. Moon. 
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Will Houston. 
Joesph W. Byrns. 


Horace W. Vaughan. 
Martin Dies. 


Joseph Howell. 
Frank L. Greene, 


E. E. Holland. 
Andrew J. Montague, 
Carter Glass, 

James Hay. 


William E. Humphrey, 
Albert Johnson. 


Matthew M. Neely. 
William G. n, Ir. 
Samuel B. Avis. 


The SPEAKER. 


Samuel Wallin. 


Gerene e 


fos G, 
NORTH CAROLINA. 

Bases a 

Robert L. Doughton, 
NORTH DAKOTA. 

George M. Young. 


nde 


OHIO. 
Jobn A, Key. 
W. . Sharp, 
Geo: ite, 
Will B. Franels. 


William Gordon. 
Robert J. Bulkley. 
Robert Crosser. 


OKLAHOMA, 


William H. M 
Claude Wank 


OREGON, 
A. W. Lafferty. 


PANNSILVANIA. 


Charles E. Patton. 
a dre L. Keister, 


Henry wW Temple. 
nee W. Shreve. 
N. gha 


Jona 
Willis J. Hulin, 


Anderson H. Walters. 
RHODA ISLAND, 
Ambrose Kennedy. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
J. Willard Ragsdale. 
a 
Asbury F. Lever. 
SOUTH DAKOTA, 
Charles H. Burke. 


Lemuel P. Padgett. 
Thetus W. Sims. 
Finis J. Garrett. 
Kenneth D. McKellar, 


TEXAS. 
James P. Buchanan. 
Robert L, Henry. 


VERMONT. 
Frank Plumley. 
VIRGINIA. 


Charles C. Carlin, 
C. Bascom Slemp. 
Henry D. Flaod. 


WASHINGTON, 


William L, — a 
James W. 


WEST VIRGINIA, 


Hunter H. Moss, jr. 
Howard Sutherland. 


WISCONSIN, 
E. E. Browne. 
Thomas F. Konop. 
James A, Frear. 
Irvine L, Lenroot. 


WYOMING. 
Frank W. Mondell. 


Three hundred and forty-three Members 


have answered to their names; a quorum. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Tulley, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed the ne resolutions : 


Resolved, That the Secretary inform the House 9 
33 a quorum of the Senate is assembled and that the Senate is ready 


to proceed to business, 
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Also: 

Resolved, That a committee, consisting of two Senators, be appotaied 
to join such committee as may be appointed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives to walt upon the President of the United States and inform 
him that a quorum of each House is assembled, and that Congress is 
ready to receive any communication he may be pleased to make. 

In compliance with the foregoing, the Vice President ap- 
pointed as said committee Mr. Kern and Mr. GALLINGER. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment the following House concurrent resolution: 

House concurrent resolution 24. 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring) 
That the two Houses of Congress assemble in the Hall of the House of 
Representatives on Tuesday, the 2d day of December, 1913, at 1 o'clock 
in the afternoon, for the purpose of receiving such communica as 
the President of the Uni States shall be pleased to make them. 


NOTIFICATION TO THE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the 
resolution which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 322. 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed by the Speaker on 
the part of the House of Representatives to join h the committee 
on the part of the Senate to wait on the President of the United States 
and notify him that a quorum of the two Houses is assembled and that 
een is ready to receive any communication that he may be pleased 
to make. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. UNpERwoop], the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
lirzcrearp], and the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. Mans]. 

NOTIFICATION OF THE SENATE. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following reso- 
lution. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution offered 
by the gentleman from New York. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 323. 
Resolved, That a message be sent to the Senate to — that body 


that a quorum of the House of Representatives is assem and that 
the House is ready for business. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 
The resolution was agreed to. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
foliows: 

10 Mr. Watson, for one week, on account of sickness. 

To Mr. Perper, indefinitely, on account of serious illness. 

To Mr. Gerry, indefinitely, on account of serious illness. _ 

To Mr. WALKER, indefinitely, on account of serious illness: 

INSERTION OF ADDRESSES IN THE RECORD. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Recorp three addresses by Judge Sam A. Lindsey, of 
Texas, one entitled The building of a State,” the other Our 
rural life and farm problems,” the other “ The cooperative agri- 
cultural plan.” 

Judge Lindsey is chairman of the Texas Farm Life Com- 
mission, and these documents are of great value. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Henry] 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
by inserting three speeches made by Judge Lindsey, of Texas. 

Mr. BARNHART, Mr. Speaker, some time ago I announced 
on the floor of the House that, as chairman of the Committee 
on Printing, I felt it my duty to object to the insertion of all 
sorts of miscellaneous speeches and newspaper articles in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

I am more firmly convinced than ever that it is the duty of 
some one to take that position now, because of some wholly 
superfluous and expensive publications that have been inserted 
by the unanimous-consent method since that time. While I do 
not want to offend anyone and do not desire to appear presump- 
tuous in the matter at all, I feel it is the duty of some one to 
attempt economies in the matter of the public printing, and I 
give notice now that unless speeches and addresses made else- 
where than on this floor and offered for insertion in the Recorp 
are delivered by Members of Congress and have reference to 
public questions in hand, I shall henceforth object, and I object 
now. [Applause.] 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BARN- 
HART] withhold his objection for a moment? 

Mr. BARNHART. I will; yes. 

Mr. MANN. As I understand it, these speeches were deliy- 
ered by one of the commission that went to Europe? 

Mr. HENRY. They were. 

Mr. MANN. The Senate has printed, by order of the Senate, 
as Senate documents, a number of speeches and articles upon 
the subject of rural credits, some of them by members of this 


commission. I have taken the tronble to read those with n goad 
deal of interest and, I hope, with some profit. I think it would 
be desirable to print these things, not in the Rxconn, where no- 
body reads them in the fine print, but as documents, in a lim- 
ited number, so that the Members of the House who have not 
had an opportunity to study this subject could get the benefit of 
the knowledge of these men who went abroad to study it. 

Mr. BARNHART, That explanation puts an entirely differ- 
ent phase on the matter, but I shall stili object to printing them 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, then I ask that these speeches be 
printed as a House document. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas changes his re- 
quest and asks that these speeches be printed as a House docu- 
ment. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. BARNHART] withhold his objection, so that I may 
make an inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana IMr. BARN- 
HART] has not objected, as the Chair understands it, to these 
being printed as a document. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Then I ask that the gentleman from Texas 
IMr. Henry] withhold his request for a moment. The gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. BARNHART] has made an important pro- 
nouncement. It has been made before by men who intended to 
carry it out, and I am among the number. Now, I would like 
to ask the gentleman from Indiana if he intends to live up to 
this resolution? 

Mr. BARNHART. That is my intention. 

Mr. FOSTER. Swear him! 

Mr. MURDOCK. Does the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
BARNHART] intend to keep extraneous matter out of the Rec- 
orp, except that which takes place in debate? 

Mr. BARNHART. Yes; but with the assistance of gentlemen 
like the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Muapocx] and others. It 
would be too much for any one Member to alone assume the 
responsibility of keeping the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp clear of 
superfluous and extraneous matter. It is the duty of every 
Member of this House, as I look at it, to help preyent the print- 
ing of all sorts of junk,“ relevant and irrelevant, in the REC- 
orb, and if Members want important documents printed they 
should introduce resolutions providing therefor in the regular 
way, and I guarantee that they shali have prompt and courteous 
consideration by the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Yes; but every Member of the House does 
not do it, and nobody does, as a matter of fact. 

Mr. MANN. A statement like this is always made, accord- 
ing to my recollection, at every session of Congress. 

Mr. BARNHART. I shall do my best at this session to per- 
form my duty in that respect, and ask other Members familiar 
with public-printing abuses to help me. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Yes; this statement is made every year, 
but nobody lives up to the proposition. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Why does not the gentleman himself 
live up to it? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I did not have the nerve, I will say to the 
gentleman from New York. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas {Mr. HENRY] 
modifies his request and asks that these three speeches by Mr. 
Lindsey, of Texas, be printed as a House document. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I would like to inquire of the 
gentleman from Texas as to how many copies of this document 
under the rules will be printed? 

Mr. ELDER. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. MANN. Under the rules there will be printed the usual 
number; about 1,200 or 1,400. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. ELDER] 
objects. 

Mr. ELDER. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman from Texas 
will change that request so that the documents will go to the 
folding room. I made a statement some time ago of the ad- 
vantage of having them go to the folding room instead of putting 
them in the document room. 

The SPEAKER. What is the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. HENRY. It is immaterial, Mr. Speaker, whether they go 
to the document room or to the folding room. I want to ac- 
commodate the Members. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman from Texas will yield 


Mr. HENRY. Yes—— 

Mr. MANN. If the House should order them to go to the 
folding reom, they would all, as a fact, go to the superintendent 
of documents in the Printing Office for sale, because under the 
usual number there are not enough copies printed to give every, 
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Member of the House a copy, and under the law, when that is the 
case, the surplus goes to the superintendent of documents, so 
that we would not get any. 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Texas yield to the 
gentleman from South Carolina? 

Mr. HENRY. I yield to the gentleman for a question. 

Mr. FINLEY. I reserve the right to object, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina reserves 
the right to object. 

Mr. FINLEY. I suggest to the gentleman from Texas that he 
introduce this resolution in the usual form and let the matter 
go to the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. HENRY. ‘This is not an unusual request. 

Mr. FINLEY. I suggest that the gentleman let the matter 
go through the usual form. 

Mr. HENRY. I will introduce a resolution to print an addi- 
tional number if the gentleman wishes it. But here are these 
addresses, made by a gentleman who was a delegate to Europe 
and who has brought back valuable information. The Senate 
has printed a number of these documents, and I see no reason 
why the Members of the House should not have the benefit of 
these most important views. We can print these addresses in 
the shape of a document. 

Mr. FINLEY. If the gentleman from Texas will pardon me, 
my suggestion was not with a view to procuring any number of 
these documents for myself. But I happen to have some little 
knowledge relating to printing for Congress, and it is the regular 
order of business, and it is the rule whenever you come in here 
with a proposition for printing without investigation by a com- 
mittee to refer it to the Committee on Printing. Of course, the 
gentleman from Texas states facts to the House, but the usual 
course has been—it was so in the last Congress and in preced- 
ing Congresses—the rule and the practice have been that such 
matters go to the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. HENRY. Mr. Speaker, Mr. FLETCHER, the Senator from 
8 has caused to be printed a number of these documents, 
and 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will permit 

Mr. HENRY. If the gentleman wishes to object to receiving 
these valuable statements here, throwing light on farm life and 
upon conditions for better farming and better farm life, of 
course I shall not obtrude them upon his attention, and before 
I would have objection made to such a valuable document as 
this would make, I would prefer to withdraw my request. 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I decline to permit the gentle- 
man from Texas to place me in any such position. 

Mr. HENRY. But I shall place the gentleman there if he 
desires to object. 

Mr. FINLEY. I object, then. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Finitey] objects. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Speaker, at the last session of Con- 
gress, as a member of the Banking and Currency Committee, I 
tried repeatedly to have hearings before the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee in order to get certain information to work on. 
We were then informed that this body did not have sufficient 
information to prepare a bill, and 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will suggest to the gentleman 
that there is not anything before the House. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. I am going to bring up this very matter, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will have to make a motion 
or submit a request. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. I request, then, Mr. Speaker, that this 
letter and these publications be inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, and I do it, Mr. Speaker 

Mr. HARDWICK. Mr. Speaker, that is not in order under 
the rules. 

Mr. RAGSDALBE. I will ask the gentleman from Georgia to 
withhold that for a moment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman objects. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. He can not object to my motion. I am not 
asking unanimous consent. I am making a motion. 

The SPEAKER. The motion is not privileged. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. But he does not make the point of order. 
He simply objects. 

The SPEAKER. He has objected under his right. There is 
an easy way of getting the thing before the House, and that is 
to introduce it through the basket. 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE. 
Mr. LEVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the following resolution. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 321. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Agricultu 
permission to hold meetings during the peta eita 5 oa 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserying the right to object, does 
the gentleman from South Carolina know how many commit- 
tees have already been granted this privilege? 

Mr. LEVER. I do not, Mr. Speaker. This is the customary 
resolution, as I understand it. 

Mr. MANN. I believe it is the customary resolution. The 
rules provide that no committee of the House, except the Com- 
mittee on Rules, shall sit during the sessions of the House. It 
has been customary for nearly every committee to ask for that 
privilege. I believe the only conspicuous exception is the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, which has trans- 
acted more business than any other committee in the House and 
which never has asked for that permission. Now we are told 
that practically all of the committees propose to ask for it, and 
that it is proposed to have a great many investigations going 
on, which will take a lot more Members from the House during 
the sessions of the House; and I am wondering whether it will 
be possible during this session, as it has not been possible dur- 
ing the session which just closed, to keep enough Democratic 
Members of the House to make an attendance of respectable 
size during the session of Congress. 

Mr. FOSTER. Democratic attendance is always respectable. 

Mr. MANN. I said respectable in size. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Mli- 
nois need not worry. There will be enough Democrats here at 
all times, whenever it is sufficiently important that they be 
present, to vote for legislation beneficial to the country, which 
will be bitterly antagonized by gentlemen on that side under the 
lead of the gentleman from Illinois. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Mr. MANN. I suppose the gentleman from New York did not 
consider it important to have a quorum here when he vainly 
tried for days to get the deficiency appropriation bill passed. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] Having been absent him- 
self ever since, he now endeavors to tell how many Democratic 
Members have been here. The gentleman from New York is 
here so seldom that he does not know. [Laughter] 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, the country would not 
have suffered any—although Members might have been greatly 
relieved—if the gentleman from Illinois had disappeared for the 
past two or three months. [Applause and laughter on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Mr. MANN. “The gentleman from Ilinois” did not dis- 
appear, because Congress was in session, and the gentleman 
from Illinois was where he belonged, where the gentleman 
from New York was not—present at the meetings of the 
House. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, there was a conspicuous 
occasion when the gentleman from Illinois was not present, 
and that was upon the final passage of the tariff bill, when the 
conference report was brought into this House. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Lever] for the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

IMPROVEMENT AND DEVELOPMENT OF WATERWAYS. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing an address 
delivered by our associate, Hon. J. HAMPTON Moore, of Penn- 
Sylvania, on the subject of the improvement end development 
of the waterways, and the resolutions adopted by the Atlantic 
Deep Waterways Association. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I ask the indulgence of the House to say just a word upon this 
question which has been raised this morning, of printing matter 
in the Recorp. I, as one Member of this House, have not de- 
pended, and will not depend in the future, upon the press of 
this country for the information that I desire to communicate to 
my constituents. For that reason I personally deprecate the 
sentiment that has cropped out here, expressed by some Mem- 
bers, in favor of curtailing what I consider the efficiency of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. I deprecate the objection that was 
made to the publication as a House document of the three 
addresses of the gentleman from Texas who was on the 
agricultural commission. I have inquired, and I find that the 
publication of House documents is cheaper than printing in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, Ldemand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. LAFFERTY. I do not object, Mr. Speaker. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, 
object—— 

Mr: MADDEN and others. The regular order! 

The SPEAKER: The regular order is, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
ask the gentleman, what is his request? 

The SPEAKER: The gentleman from New York asks. unani- 
mous. consent to print in the Rxconp the speech of Hon. J. HAMP- 
TON Moonn on the subject of the intereoastal canal. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; aceordingly (at 1 o'clock and T 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
December 2; 1913, at 12 o’clock noon, 


reserving the right. to 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken, from, the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
statement of the fiscal affairs of Indian tribes for the fiscal 
year ended June 30. 1913, as required by law (H. Doc. No. 
828); to the Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be 
printed, 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
statement of expenditures for the fiscal year 1913 from the ap- 
propriation Indien school and agency buildings, 1913,” act of 
March 3, 1911 (H. Doc. No. 329); to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs and. ordered to be printed. 

3. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
statement of expenditures for the fiscal year 1913 from the ap- 
propriation “Indian. schools, support“ (H. Doe. No. 330); to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 

tement of cost of survey and allotment work, Indian Service, 
‘or fiscal year 1913 (H. Doc. No. 331); to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting. 
statement of expenditures for the fiscal year 1913 from the ap- 
propriation Industrial work in care of timber, 1913“ (H. Doc. 
e to the Committee on Agriculture and ordered to be 
Printed. 

6. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a 
detailed statement of expenditures made for the purpose of en- 
couraging industry among the Indians on the Tongue River 
Indian Reservation during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1913 
(H. Doc. No. 294); to the Committee on Indian Affairs and or- 
dered to be printed. 

T. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a 
detailed repert of expenditures for the purpose of encouraging 
industry among the Indians at various reservations during fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1913 (H. Doc. No. 295) ; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

& A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting re- 
port that there were no Indian hostilities against the United 
States during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1913 (H. Doe. No. 
296) ; to the Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be 
printed. 

9. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a 
report on the investigation of the conditions on the western 
Navajo Indian Reservation in Arizona, with respect to the neees- 
sity of constructing a bridge across the Moencepi Wash, om 
said reservation, etc. (H. Doc. No. 298); te the Committee on 
Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed 

10. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
a report that there have been no diversions in appropriations 
for the several Indian tribes for the fiscal year ended June 30 
1913, act approved March 1, 1907 (84 Stats. L., 1015-16) (H. Dee. 
No. 333); to the Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be 

rinted. 

4 11. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
report showing the expenditures for the fiseal year ended June 
30, 1913, as required hy act approved March 3, 2885 (H. Dee. 
No. 336); to the Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be 
printed. 


12. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting: 
report oN the expenditures from. the: permanent fund of the Sioux 
Indians during fiscal year ended June 30, 1913 (H. Doe. No. 332).; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

13. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
report showing the diversion of appropriations for the pay of 
specified employees in the Indian service for the fiscal year 
ended: June: 30, 1013 (H. Doe. No. 334): to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs aud ordered to. be printed. 

14 A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
report showing distribution ef moneys expended for irrigation 
and drainage, Indian service, fiscal year ended June 30, 1913; 
(H. Doc. No. 299); to the Committee on Indian Affairs and 
ordered to, be printed, 

15. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
report of expenditures of moneys carried as. “ Indian moneys— 
Proceeds: of labor,” during the fiscal year ended June 30; 1913 
(H. Doc. No, 327); to the Committee on Indian Affairs and 
ordered to be printed. 

16, A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
supplementary estimate of appropriation for support aud eduea- 
tion ef 700 Indian pupils at the Indian scheolk at Phoenix, 


| Ariz. (H. Doc. No. 292); to the Committee om Indian Affairs 


and ordered. to be printed. 

17.. A letter from the Secretary: of the Interior, transmitting 
the Twelfth Annual Report of the Reclamation Service (H. Doc, 
No. 297); to the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands and 
ordered to, be printed. 

18. A letter from the Acting Secretary of Labor, transmitting 
a detailed report of expenditures under the appropriation 
“ Miscellaneous 8 Division of Naturalization, 1912” 
(H. Doc. No. 293); to the Committee em Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions was discharged from the eonsideration of the bill (H. R. 
9297) granting an increase of pension to Nelson L. Belle Isle, 
and the same was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII. bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BALTZ: A bill (H. R. 9573) to reapportion and. re- 
arrange the judicial districts of Ilinois; and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ADAMSON > A bill (H. R. 9575) to amend section 20 
of the act to regulate commerce approved February 4, 1887, as 
amended by subsequent acts; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9576) to provide for a commercial directory 
and the regulation. of transactions of individuals, partnerships, 
and corporations engaging in interstate: commerce; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9577) to authorize common carriers in 
interstate commerce to contract with newspapers for publication 
of schedules and other information, and issue receipts good for 
payment of transportation; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PARK: A bill (H. R. 9578) for the reduction of post- 
age ou first-class matter to 1 cent per ounce; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. McANDREWS: A bill (H. R. 9579) providing for a 
building for post office and other purposes at Cicero, III.; to the 
Committee om Public Buildings and Grounds 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9580) providing for a site for publie build- 
ing for post-office purposes and other Government offices at 
Maywood, III.; to the Committee on Publie Buildings and 
Grounds, 

By Mr. HINEBADGH: A bill (H. R. 9581) to provide for a 
site for a public building for post-office purposes at Morris, III.; 
to the Committee on Publie and Grounds. 

By Mr. FERGUSSON: A bill (H. R. 9582) te provide for the 
disposition of grazing lands under the homestead laws, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also (by request), a bill (H R. 9583) te authorize the allow- 
ance and patenting ef certain soldiers’ additional claims pur- 
chased in good faith, relying upon the records of the General 
Land Office; to the Committee on the Publie Lands. 

By Mr. HAMILE: A bill (H. R. 9584} to authorize the Seere- 
tary of the Treasury of the United States to sell the present old 
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post office and the site thereof in the city of Jersey City, N. J.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9585) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States to acquire additional land for 
the site and make further additions to the post-office building 
at Jersey City, N. J.; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

By Mr. LAFFERTY: A bill (H. R. 9586) to provide addi- 
tional entries for certain homestead entrymen in the States 
of Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Oregon, Utah, Washington, and Wyo- 
ming; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. MAHAN: A bill (H. R.9587) authorizing a preliminary 
examination and survey of the breakwater in the harbor of 
Stonington, Conn.; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. STOUT: A bill (H. R. 9588) to increase the cost, 
to authorize the enlargement, extension, or remodeling of the 
public building at Billings, Mont.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. GRIEST: A bill (H. R. 9589) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to donate to the Grand Army post of Manheim, 
Pa., two bronze or brass cannon or fleldpieces; to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 9590) to provide for the 
survey of certain lands in the State of Idaho; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

By Mr. PALMER: A bill (H. R. 9591) to permit the manu- 
facture of denatured alcohol by mixing domestic and wood 
alcohol while in process of distillation; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HENRY: A bill (H. R. 9592) to amend the antt- 
trust laws of the United States; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 9593) to provide for the 
monthly payment of pensions, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REILLY of Connecticut: A bill (H. R. 9594) to grant 
compensation to post-office employees injured in the performance 
of their duties; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Ronds. 

By Mr. ESCH: A bill (H. R. 9595) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act to regulate commerce,’ 
approved February 4, 1887, and all acts amendatory thereof, and 
to enlarge the powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission,” 
approved June 29, 1906; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MADDEN: A bill (H. R. 9596) to reclassify the clerks 
and messengers of the mobile army and promote their efficiency ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 9597) to re- 
fund to lawful claimants the cotton tax collected for the years 

* 1863, 1864, 1865, 1866, 1867, and 1868; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9598) to grant to the several States all the 
publie lands therein for common-school purposes when the same 
shall become less than 50,000 acres in such State; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9599) to increase the compensation of rural 
letter carriers; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. CARTER: A bill (H. R. 9600) to authorize certain 
changes in homestead allotments of the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Indians in Oklahoma; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Connecticut: A bill (H. R. 9659) to 
amend the act approved September 18, 1913, relating to the 
free importation of articles to be exhibited at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SINNOTT: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 25) 
authorizing and directing the Secretary of War to appoint two 
members of the project board of consulting engineers of the War 
Department to assist and cooperate with the committee ap- 
pointed by the State of Oregon to investigate and examine The 
Dalles power project on the Columbia River; to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. HOBSON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 152) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRAY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 153) to provide 
for the invitation, reception, and entertainment of members of 
the parliaments and national legislative bodies of the world, 
and to authorize an assembly of such members to secure the im- 
mediate suspension of increased naval construction by interna- 
tional agreement to be entered into by such assembly; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 


Vs 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAIR: A bill (H. R. 9601) granting an increase of 
e to Sarah A. Purdy; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9602) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Ginger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BOOHER: A bill (H. R. 9603) granting a pension to 
Caroline Grimm; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BROWN of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 9604) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Andrew Werner; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 9605) granting a pension 
to Edmon Boydstun; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9606) granting an increase of pension to 
Frank E. Bales; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9607) granting an increase of pension to 
John H. Scott; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9608) granting an increase of pension to 
Jefferson Hurst; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9609) granting an increase of pension to 
Solomon Lawler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COPLEY: A bill (H. R. 9610) granting a pension to 
Julia and Katherine Sherwood; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9611) granting an increase of pension to 
Edgar H. Sampson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9612) granting an increase of pension to 
Phebe Ann Bissett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DONOHOE: A bill (H. R. 9613) to correct the mili- 
tary record of James Barton; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9614) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah A. Seads; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EDMONDS: A bill (H. R. 9615) correcting the mili- 
tary record of Benjamin F. Richardson; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9616) granting a pension to Thomas P. 
Lee; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ESTOPINAL: A bill (H. R. 9617) granting an hon- 
orable discharge to Phillip Saint Seve, alias Phillip Sanzaebel; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9618) granting an honorable discharge to 
Joseph L. Galle; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FERGUSSON: A bill (H. R. 9619) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Alcaria Bowles; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. : 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 9620) granting relief to the 
heirs of Elizabeth Broocks; to the Committee on Claiins. 

By Mr. HARDWICK: A bill (H. R. 9621) granting a pension 
to Horace Hudson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HELGESEN: A bill (H. R. 9622) providing for the 
relief of the heirs of Waldo M. Potter, deceased; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. HENSLEY: A bill (H. R. 9023) for the relief of the 
heirs of James Knight, deceased; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: A bill (H. R. 9624) 
granting a pension to Charles H. Bascombe; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. KIESS of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 9625) grant- 
ing a pension to Jennie Fritz; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. LAFFERTY: A bill (H. R. 9626) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Joseph Brown; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9627) granting an increase of pension to 
Chester W. Lynds; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LEWIS of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 9628) to refund 
to the corporate authorities of Frederick City, Md., the sum of 
$200,000 exacted of them by the Confederate Army under Gen. 
Jubal Early, July 9, 1864, under penalty of burning said city; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. McGILLICUDDY: A bill (H. R. 9629) for the relief 
of Nathan Lawrence Meands; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MOORE: A bill (H. R. 9630) to place the name of 
ex-Capt. Shreve Ackley upon the unlimited retired list of the 
Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MORGAN of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 9631) author- 
izing the President to nominate and, by and with the advice and . 
consent of the Senate, appoint Elsworth Wilson, a first lieu- 
tenant in the Medical Reserve Corps of the United States Army, 
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a first lieutenant in the Medical Corps on the retired list, and 
increasing the retired list by one for the purposes of this act; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PATTON of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 9632) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Andrew J. Duryae; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9633) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Andrews; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAINEY: A bill (H. R. 9634) granting a pension to 
Sarah M. Sullens; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9635) granting a pension to Mary McKee; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9636) granting a pension to Rachel Millert; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9637) granting a pension to Walter L. 
Hart; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9638) granting a pension to Samantha 
Buyvinger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9639) granting a pension to Carl L. 
Austin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9640) granting a pension to Eliza Brown- 
ing; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9641) granting an increase of pension,to 
Peter Burns; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 0642) for the relief of Capt. Richard 
Hulett; to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9643) correcting the military record of 
A. P. Armstrong; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9644) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of Luther Cline; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. REILLY of Connecticut: A bill (H. R. 9645) to remove 
the charge of desertion from the military record of the late 
Page Lucas; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 9646) granting a pension to 
Henrietta M. Majors; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Maryland; A bill (H. R. 9647) granting a 
pension to Anna Dora Carison; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9648) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas C. Helmling; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9649) for the relief of the estate of George 
Forbes; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 9650) granting 
an inerease of pension to Louis Westhauser; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 9651) granting a pension to 
Samuel Burgess; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. WHITACRE: A bill (H. R. 9652) granting a pen- 
ce to Robert D. Patterson; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9653) granting an increase of pension to 
John McCane; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9654) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel Ruff; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9655) granting an increase of pension to 
Chalkley Milbourne; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 9656) granting an increase of pension 
Robert R. Van Tine; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9657) granting an increase of pension to 
John A. Sapp; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9658) granting an increase of pension 
Jesse W. Shaw; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


to 


to 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petitions of the members of 
the St. Louis Clearing House Association, favoring amendments 
to the banking and currency bill; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, 

Also (by request), petition of the National Federation Retail 
Merchants, of Lexington, Mo., favoring passage of bill to regu- 
late mail-order houses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ALLEN: Memorial of the Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce, fayoring plan to suspend naval construction for one 
year; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of Metzler & Robinson and 11 
other merchants of Coshocton, Ohio, favoring the passage of leg- 
islation compelling concerns selling goods direct to the consumer 
by mail to contribute their portion of the funds for the devel- 
opment of the local community, county, and State; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 
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By Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin: Petition of merchants and 
business men of Horicon, Columbus, Cedarburg, Watertown, 
Jefferson, Fort Atkinson, Pardeeville, Cambria, Lowell, Schleis- 
ingerville, Crafton, and Rio, Wis., all in the second congres- 
sional district of Wisconsin and all favoring the passage of 
House bill 5308, compelling concerns selling goods direct to the 
consumer by mail to contribute their portion of the funds for 
the development of the local community, county, and State; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. : 

Also, petition of Manufacturers’ Association of Sheboygan, 
Wis., protesting against the passage of the seamen’s bill; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, evidence in support of Dill (H. R. 7907) granting a pen- 
sion to Anna Windmeister; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, evidence in support of bill (H. R. 875) granting an 
increase of pension to James L. Ackley; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, evidence in support of bill (H. R. 866) granting a pen- 
sion to Jennie B. Wright; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. DALE: Memorial of the National Farmers’ Educa- 
tional and Cooperative Union of America, protesting against 
gambling in cotton futures; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Oliver Bros. Purchasing Co., of New York, 
favoring the retention of the Seattle assay office; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. ESCH: Memorial of the National Farmers’ Educa- 
tional and Cooperative Union of America, protesting against 
gambling in cotton futures; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: Petition of the board of governors 
of the Tampa Board of Trade, favoring the passage of House 
bill 8199, relative to a drainage fund, etc.; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors ` 

By Mr. HINDS: Petition of mass meeting in Portland, Me., 
protesting against the alleged discrimination shown against 
colored employees of the Government; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: Petition of Grant Witt and others, of 
Winchester, Ky., favoring passage of House bill 5308; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. LEVY: Memorial of the People’s Institute, relative 
to reducing the high cost of living through the parcel post; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of the Manufacturers’ Association of New York, 
favoring amendments to the bill known as the Federal reserve 
act; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. MAHAN: Petition of the Central Labor Union of 
Meriden, Conn., favoring the passage of House bill 1873, rela- 
tive to bettering the conditions of employees, laborers, and per- 
sons engaged iv agriculture or horticulture; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOORE: Petition of Philadelphia (Pa.) Board of 
Trade, protesting against the passage of Senate bill 136, relative 
to sailors in the merchant marine; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisherles. 

By Mr. MURDOCK: Petition of the Progressive Party Clubs, 
of St. Louis and St. Louis County, Mo., for the relief of the peo- 
ple of St. Louis and vicinity from the extortionate practices of 
the Keokuk Dam Co. and its subsidiaries; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REILLY of Connecticut: Petition of the Central 
Labor Union of Meriden, Conn., favoring passage of the Bartlett- 
Bacon bills; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHARP: Petition of the Knights of Columbus of the 
city of Lorain, Ohio, favoring the passage orf legislation to pro- 
hibit the circulation through the mails of the publication called 
Menace; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

Also, memorial of the convention cf Ohio bankers, at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, favoring certain changes in the pending banking and 
currency bill; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, memorial of the Oberlin Board of Commerce, favoring 
Government buildings for our representatives in foreign coun- 
tries; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. SMITH of New York: Petition of the Buffalo Cham- 
ber of Commerce, favoring the passage of the Ransdell-Hum- 
phreys bill for the prevention of floods on the lower Mississippi 
River; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. WALLIN: Petitions of the United States Confection- 
ers Supply Co.; Hull, Crippen & Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co., of New 
York, and the Shipmasters' Association, of Detroit, Mich, favor- 
ing an amendment to the seamen’s bill; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 
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SENATE.. 
Turspay, December 2, 1913. 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D. 

Duncan U. FLETCHER, a Senator from the State of Florida, 
Hensy F. Livrirr, a Senator from the State of Rhode Island, 
and Joux WALTER Sarm, a Senator from the State of Mary- 
land appeared in their seats to-day. 

The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 

REPORTS OF SECRETARY OF THE SENATE. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of the Senate, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a full and complete statement of the receipts and ex- 
penditures of the Senate and the condition of the public moneys 
in his possession from March 14, 1913, to June 30, 1918 (S. Doc. 
No. 252), which, with the accompanying paper, was ordered to 
lie on the table and be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
Secretary of the Senate, transmitting, pursuant to law, a full 
and complete account of all property, including stationery, be- 
longing to the United States in his possession on the Ist day of 
December, 1913 (S. Doc. No. 248), which, with the accompany- 
ing paper, was ordered to lie on the table and be printed. 

REPORTS OF SERGEANT AT ARMS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Sergeant at Arms, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a statement of the receipts from the sale of condemned property 
in his possession since March 16, 1913 (S. Doc. No. 250), which, 
with the accompanying paper, was ordered to lie on the table 
and be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
Sergeant at Arms, transmitting, pursuant to law, a full and com- 
plete account of all property belonging to the United States in 
his possession on December 1, 1913 (S. Doc. No. 249), which, 
with the accompanying paper, was ordered to lie on the table 
and be printed. 

REPORTS OF FREEDMEN’S HOSPITAL. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
-to law, a report of the expenditures for salaries, ete. (H. Doc. 
No. 346), at the Freedmen’s Hospital, Washington, D. C., which, 
with the accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the 
Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, a state- 
ment of receipts and expenditures on account of pay patients 
received into the Freedmen’s Hospital, Washington, D. C., dur- 
ing the fiscal year ended June 30, 1913 (H. Doc. No. 344), 
which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

GOVERNMENT HOSPITAL FOR THE INSANE (H. DOC. NO, 342), 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the annual report of the superintendent of the Govern- 
ment Hospital for the Insane for the fiscal year ended June 80, 
1913, which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

EXTENSION OF CAPITOL GROUNDS (S. DOC. NO, 251), 

The VICH PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a statement of receipts from rentals of properties ac- 
quired for the extension of the Capitol Grounds, which, with the 
accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

REPAIRS OF BUILDINGS, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR (H. DOG, No. 
340). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, an itemized statement of expenditures made and charged 
to the appropriation “ Repairs of buildings, Department of the 
Interior, 1913,” for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1913, which, 
with the accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

CONTINGENT EXPENSES, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR (S. DOC. NO. 
348.) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, an itemized statement of expenditures made and 
charged to the appropriation “ Contingent expenses, Department 
of the Interior, 1913,” for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1913, 


which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. z 


Mr. ROOT. I have received a telegram in the nature of a 
memorial relative to the Hetch Hetchy bill, which I send to the 
desk and ask that it may be read. 

There being no objection, the telegram was read and ordered 
to lie on the table, as follows: 


New YORK 2 “ 
Ben, a RADY; YORK, December 2, 1913. 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.“ 

I wish to add a very emphatic protest in m 
of (singh ambos of the members of the C 
against iling the Yosemite National Park for a municipal water 
supply which can perfectly well be obtained elsewhere. The park be- 
jongs to every citizen of the United States and it belongs to posterity. 
It our duty to protect this glorious pleasure ground for the people 
who are to come after us. 

ALDEM SAMPSON. 

Mr. ROOT presented a memorial of members of the Institute 
of Arts and Sciences of Columbia University, New York, N, Y., 
remonstrating against the passage of the so-called Hetch Hetchy 
bill, which was ordered to lie on the table. s 

Mr. WEEKS presented a memorial of the Massachusetts State 
Federation of Woman's Clubs, remonstrating against the pas- 
sage of the so-called Hetch Hetchy bill, which was ordered to 
lie on the table, 

He also presented petitions of the congregations of the Evan- 
gelical Church of Indian Orchard; of the First Methodist Epis- 
copal Church of Warren; of the First Congregational Church of 
West Springfield; of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Flor- 
ence; of the Ladies’ Aid Soclety of the Faith Church of Spring- 
field; and of the Auxillary to the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Association of Granby, all in the State of Massachusetts, pray- 
ing for the passage of the so-called antipolygamy bill, which 
were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WEEKS (for Mr. Lopce) presented a petition of the 
Massachusetts State Branch, American Federation of Labor, 
praying for the enactment of legislation granting to the city of 
San Francisco the right to use the waters of the Hetch Hetchy 
Valley, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also (for Mr. LopcE) presented a memorial of the Massa- 
chusetts State Federation of Woman's Clubs and the memorial 
of George L. Farley, superintendent of schools, and sundry other 
citizens of Brockton, Mass., remonstrating against the enact- 
ment of legislation granting to the city of San Francisco the use 
of the waters of the Hetch Hetchy Valley, which were ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. McLEAN presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Southington, Conn., remonstrating against the passage of the 
8 Hetch Hetchy bill, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE presented a petition of the Wisconsin 
conference of the Evangelical Association, praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation compelling the observance of Sunday as a 
day of rest in the District of Columbia, which was referred to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Elm Grove 
and Waterford, in the State of Wisconsin, praying for the 
enactment of legislation granting applicants the right to settle 
upon and purchase from the United States, for the sum of $2.50 
per acre, the land which they applied to purchase from the Ore- 
gon and California railroad companies, and the same be decreed 
or declared to be forfeited to the United States, etc., which was 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of West 
Allis, Wis., and a memorial of sundry citizens of Hillside, Wis., 
remonstrating against the passage of the so-called Hetch Hetchy 
bill, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the National Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation providing for the closing on Sunday of the gates to the 
Panama Canal Exposition, which was referred to the Committee 
on Interoceanic Canals. 

BILLS INTRODUCED, 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. PENROSE: 

A bill (S. 8520) to grant an honorable discharge to ©. Wilson 
Walker; and 

A bill (S. 8521) for the relief of George W. Parker; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 8522) granting an increase of pension to E. A. 
Whitney ; s 

A bill (S. 3523) granting an inerease of pension to Hiram 
Focht (with accompanying paper); and 
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A Dill (S. 3524) granting a pension to Nelson Dimick (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. BRANDEGEE: 

A bill (S. 3525) for the relief of Pay Inspector F. T. Arms, 
United States Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

A bill (S. 3526) granting a pension to Helen M. Perkins (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McLEAN: 

A bill (S. 3527) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
Macer (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 8528) granting an increase of pension to Frances A. 
Couch (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SHIVELY: 

A bill (S. 8529) to change the location and straighten the 
course of the channel of the Grand Calumet River through the 
lands of the Gary Land Co. and the Indiana Steel Co., and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 3530) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
Duggan (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. + 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTR: 

A bill (S. 3531) granting an increase of pension to Hiram 
Kibbey; and 

A bill (S. 3532) granting an increase of pension to Adda A. 
Benson (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CLAPP (for Mr. JONES): 

A bill (S. 8533) to authorize the Secretary of Commerce to 
lease a portion of Ediz Hook Lighthouse Reservation, Wash.; 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 


ADMINISTRATION OF LAND LAWS. 


Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I submit a resolution which I ask 
may be read and lie over. 
The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 226), as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Interior be directed to furnish to 
the Senate the cost and expense of administering the land laws of the 
United States for the fiscal years 1908, 1909, 1910, 1911, and 1912, 
respectively, including rents, salaries of officers in Washington and 
elsewhere, and salaries, expenses, and subsistence of all agents, ser- 
vants, and employees wherever and whenever employed, together with 
all and every expense incurred in or on behalf of the administration, 
supervision, care, and disposal of the public lands of the United States 
during the years mentioned. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will lie over under 
the rule. 
SAN FRANCISCO WATER SUPPLY. 


Mr. MYERS. I send to the desk an editorial from yesterday's 
edition of the Washington Times, on the Hetch Hetchy propo- 
sition, and ask that it be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

THE HETCH HETCHY ISSUE. 


Whenever a municipality starts out to establish publicly operated 
utilities, special interests 3 565 work underground to defeat it. Just 
at present San Francisco is striving to end a 12-year effort to procure a 
municipal water supply. Whether the desire will be fulfilled rests 
with the Senate of the United States. 

The Hetch Hetchy water bill is to be finally acted upon this week. 
The House passed the bill in September, and since that time hydro- 
electric power interests, working through insulated political conduits, 
have sought to: short-circuit the grant to the city. 

All over the country there has been an editorial and typewritorial 
voltage directed at the Senate, and this extraordinary current has been 
5 at the electric-power possibilities in San Francisco's 

ect. 

he development and use by municipalities of more than 100,000 
horsepower would certainly be a shock to the owners of corporations 
engaged in selling juice at practically their own rates. 

ecretary of the Interior Lane and Gifford Pinchot suggest openly 
and unequivocally that the hydroelectric power companies are the most 
interested opponents of the bill. 

The nature lovers, who 3 80 0 apparently have been 
overwrought and stimulat by some powerful interest that seeks to 
use a laudable and patriotic sentiment for an ulterior and profitable 
purpose. Many Senators have raised a question mark as to the expense 
of e anti-Hetch Hetchy propaganda, and the query is also made: 

Who is paying, the bills for the thousands and thousands of circulars 
sent from New York and Boston to the women's organizations and indl- 
viduals throughout the country?" Surely the Society for the Preserva- 
tion of National Parks, with only 200 members, is not capable of 
financing such a far-reaching crusade. 

Twenty years ago the Geological Survey found the Hetch Hetch 
Valley and reported that it would make a proper and ideal source for 4 
water supply for San Francisco, Twelve years ago San Francisco began 
its effort to obtain this supply, and procured lawfully and by purchase 
the ownership to the water. Ever since this project was started the 
city has been frustrated by the water monopoly and the hydroelectric 


interests. ` 
The Senate ought to pay attention to the reports of noted en Ineers 
three United States Army engineers; and give San Francisco 


to use its own property. 


ineludin 
the righ 


Mr. WORKS. May I ask from what newspaper the editorial 
is taken? : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It was announced by the Senator 
from Montana when it was sent to the desk for reading that it 
came from the Washington Times. 


BANKING AND CURRENCY, 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I desire to announce that on 
Thursday, at the convenience of the Senate, I will address the 
Senate on the banking and currency bill. I made this announce- 
ment for an earlier date, but an opportunity was not afforded. 

Mr. SWANSON. I desire to give notice that on Monday, De- 
cember 8, immediately following the routine morning business, 
I shall address the Senate upon House bill 7837, the pending 
currency bill. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, executive clerk, announced that the President had ap- 
proved and signed the following acts: 

On November 27, 1913: 

S. 2779. An act to authorize the conveyance of the steel bridge 
over the Snake River between Lewiston, Idaho, and Clarkston, 
Wash., to the States of Idaho and Washington or local subdivi- 
sions thereof. 

On December 1, 1913: 

S. 3397. An act to amend section 2324 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, relating to mining claims. 


HOUR OF DAILY MEETING. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a resolution coming over from a preceding day, which will be 
read. 

The Secretary read Senate resolution 225, submitted yester- 
day by Mr. Kern, as follows: 

Resolved, That the hour of daily meeting of the Senate be 10 o'clock 
antemeridian until otherwise ordered. 

Mr. NORRIS. I offer a substitute for the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The substitute will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Resolved, That before adjournment on the legislative day of Satur- 
day, December 20, 1913, the Senate will vote upon any amendments 
that may be ponang: any amendments that may be offered, and upon 
the bill H. R. 7837, a bill to provide for the establishment of Fed- 
eral reserve banks, to furnish an elastic currency, to afford means of 
rediscounting commercial paper, to establish a more effective super- 
wision of E sf in the United Sat and for other purposes, through 
the regular parliamentary stages to its final 5 and that until 
the final disposition of such bill the hour of daily meeting of the 
Senate shall, unless otherwise ordered, be 11 o'clock a. m. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I make the point of order 
that, under our rules, we can not by resolution fix the time to 
vote upon any bill. Debate can not be curtailed in that 
way; it requires unanimous consent to fix a time to vote. 

Mr. NORRIS. In reply to the Senator I will say that, even 
that being true, it would not go to the offering of the resolu- 
tion or its consideration, but it would require a unanimous 
vote to adopt it. I do not myself see why it is not in order and 
could not be adopted the same as any other resolution. Assum- 
ing, however, for the moment that the Senator’s point of order 
is correct, it would not make the resolution out of order, but 
would simply mean that it would require unanimous consent in 
order to adopt it. 

Mr. BACON. With the permission of the Senator, I would 
Suggest that the resolution is out of order because it proposes 
a change of the rules. 

Mr. GALLINGER. 

Mr. BACON, 
in that way. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to ask the Senator from Georgia 
if the original resolution offered by the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. Kern], which is similar to a great many that have been 
offered and adopted, does not likewise change the rule by fixing 
the hour of meeting of the Senate? 

ae BACON. By no means. There is no rule, Mr. Presi- 
dent 

Mr. NORRIS. Pardon me 

Mr. BACON. The Senator was asking me a question. Permit 
me to make a reply. 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. BACON. There is no rule of the Senate which fixes the 
hour of meeting; that is a matter for the determination of the 
Senate each day, if it sees proper to do so. It is now the rule 
of the Senate that no time shall be fixed for the close of debate. 
If the Senator from Nebraska desires to change the rule in that 
particular, he will have to proceed in the way that the rules 
point out for the amendment of the rules. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator from Georgia kindly point 
out the particular rule that this resolution infringes? 


Certainly. 
And a change of the rules can not be proposed 
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Mr. BACON. Any new rule is a change of the rules; and this 
resolution proposes a new rule. No new rule can be proposed, 
whether it amends a former rule or not, which does not change 
the rules and which is not subject to the rule which requires 
that one day's notice in writing must be given of a purpose to 
make such a motion. 

Mr. NORRIS. But the Senator from Georgia says this 
changes a rule of the Senate. 

Mr. BACON. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS, Of course I am not disputing the statement, 
for the Senator has been here a great many years and is an 
authority on the rules; but I have asked him to kindly point 
out a rule that this resolution infringes. 

Mr. BACON. I have endeavored to reply. I repeat that any 
addition to the rules is a change of the rules. 

Mr. NORRIS. Well, if that be true—and that makes this reso- 
lution objectionable, and there is no specific printed rule on the 
subject—then it seems to me that the resolution originally offered 
by the Senator from Indiana changes the same kind of a rule; 
not written, it is true, in the law, but one that has been followed 
for a great many years and that has been changed time and 
again, both recently and in the days that are past, by reso- 
lutions similar to the one which the Senator from Indiana has 
introduced. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Will the Senator from Nebraska yield to me? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I should like to call the Senator’s atten- 
tion to the fact that his resolution is practically a cloture rule. 
We have no cloture in the Senate. What I think the Senator 
ought to do is to ask unanimous consent for this proposition, for 
I am heartily in favor of the motion being consented to unan- 
imously. That is the rule, however, that is proposed to be 
broken by the Senator’s resolution. It proposes to limit debate, 
and that can not be done in the Senate without unanimous con- 
sent. Therefore, whenever a Senator desires to close debate, he 
asks unanimous consent to close it at a certain time. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, it is true that usually when 
a Senator desires to close debate he asks unanimous consent to 
do it, but it does not follow because that is done that this kind of 
a resolution would be out of order; it does not follow because 
that has been done in the past that it can not be done differently. 
If there is no rule to the contrary, it seems to me that the 
resolution is in order and that the Senate has a right to pass 
on it the same as they do on any other resolution. — 

Mr. President, if it be said that indirectly, as the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. SHAFROTH] has said, it is a cloture rule, 
then I can answer that by saying that indirectly the original 
resolution offered by the Senator from Indiana is a cloture rule, 
for it certainly is. The only difference is that in one case we 
would have a reasonable consideration of the proposition and 
in the other we would have to insist on such hours and such 
times for the meeting of the Senate that it would be a matter 
of physical endurance only as to when debate should cease. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator from Nebraska yield 
to me? , 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It seems to me that the difference between 
the original resolution and the resolution of the Senator from 
Nebraska is very marked and very wide. In place of limiting 
debate or adopting a cloture rule by indirection, the resolution 
offered by the Senator from Indiana extends debate to an ex- 
tent that some of us think is somewhat cruel. The difference is 
so marked that I think the Senator will not insist that there is 
a similarity between the two resolutions. 

While I am on my feet, Mr. President, I will say that it is a 
well-established custom of the Senate—it certainly has the force 
of a rule, for we have no previous question here—that we can 
not close debate until the Senate is ready to close it. Adopting 
a resolution of this kind, which does propose cloture, must be 
in contravention not only of the custom but of the rules of the 
Senate, and I hope the Senator from Nebraska will not insist 
upon it. The Senator from Nebraska rather gave away his con- 
tention when he said that it would require a unanimous vote; 
yet, if it were put to a vote, we would have a certain number of 
yeas and a certain number of nays, and the resolution would 
fail in that way. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator puts me in a false position when 
he says that I gave the matter away by saying that it required 
a unanimous vote. I have not made that contention, but I as- 
sume that, for the purposes of the point of order that was made 
against it, that that would be true; and if that were true, still 
the resolution would be in order, because it would be possible, at 
least we might assume that for the purposes of it, that it would 
be passed unanimously; that there would be unanimous consent. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Just one word more—— 


. ͤ be ren Oe elk vO Wee eee ee ata hi Oy A wie ee ae ya tee hd oe 


| ow NORRIS. I want first to answer the Senator a little bit 
er. 

The Senator contends—and I understand that is the conten- 
tion of all the Senators who are opposed to the resolution—that 
it violates a precedent of the Senate, that it violates something 
that has been going on for years, which has been the custom of 
the Senate, that debate should cease only by unanimous consent. 
At the same time every Member of this body knows that the 
Senate of the United States has for a great many years—so far, 
I suppose, that the memory even of the Senator from New 
Hampshire would not run to the contrary—been meeting regu- 
larly at 12 o'clock noon. It is conceded that the Senate can 
change that hour of meeting, and it is sald, in answer to my 
argument, that there is no rule of the Senate that fixes 12 
o'clock as the hour of meeting. Then you say as against this 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. Just a moment. You say, as against the adop- 
tion of this resolution, that there is no rule allowing cloture, 
and therefore this proposition changes the custom, and conse- 
quently is out of order. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? : 

Mr. GALLINGER. I addressed the Chair some time ago. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will first yield to the Senator from New 
Hampshire. 

Mr, GALLINGER. Mr. President, I only desire to add one 
suggestion to what I have already said, and that is that, if the 
resolution offered by the Senator from Nebraska is in order, at 
any time when we are considering a measure, however im- 
portant it may be, a majority of the Senate by resolution can 
close debate. 

Mr. NORRIS. A resolution has first to be adopted. 

Mr. GALLINGER.. Certainly; by a majority vote. 

Mr. NORRIS. By a majority vote; which resolution would 
be debatable. 

Mr. GALLINGER. So that a majority of the Senate at any 
time under a resolution can adopt a cloture rule. I submit to 
the Senator from Nebraska that, upon careful consideration, I 
believe he will not think that that will be a wise custom or a 
wise rule to inaugurate. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield first to the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. WIWHIAMs ], who addressed the Chair some time ago. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I wanted merely to make 
this suggestion to the Senator from Nebraska: The object of 
all of us, I take it, is to speed consideration of the currency bill, 
If so, then the very worst thing that can possibly be done is 
for him to offer this resolution, because it is a resolution to 
change the rules of the Senate. The rules themselves fix pre- 
cisely how the rules can be changed, and they can not be 
changed in any other way. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator does not contend that there is 
any rule of the Senate that says there shall not be cloture, 
does he? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Absolutely. There never was a parlia- 
mentary body in the world in which it was not admitted that 
there was a right of debate which could be put an end to only 
by an affirmative rule of cloture. That was the case in the 
British House of Commons until an affirmative rule of cloture 
was adopted; it was the case in every parliamentary body with 
whose history I am acquainted until an affirmative rule of 
cloture was adopted; it was the case in the House of Repre- 
sentatives until then, and this is, so far as I know, perhaps the 
only parliamentary body now existing where such a rule has 
not been adopted. Our rules provide as to how the rules them- 
selves can be 

But what I was coming to was this, if the Senator will pardon 
me: The object of all of us is to speed consideration of the 
currency bill. I undertake to say that a debate upon the propo- 
sition offered by the Senator from Nebraska, involving what it 
does involve, would require a longer debate at the hands of this 
body than will the banking and currency bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. There is no doubt of that at all. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There are men here who would rather see 
the banking and currency bill or any other bill go te the waste- 
basket than to see a cloture rule adopted in the Senate, and 
your proposed cloture rule could not apply to the debate on the 
proposition to change the rules. Besides that, under the rule 
your resolution must go to the Committee on Rules. There is a 
positive rule to that effect. It seems to me that if the Senator 
really wants to speed consideration the best thing to do is to 
withdraw the resolution. It can do no good now. 
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Mr. KERN. And ask unanimous consent. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And the Senator can get the matter befo: 
the Senate, or the substance of it, by asking unanimous consent. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand that, and I am going to do that 
if the Chair rules the resolution out of order, I will say to the 
Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But the Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr, GALLINGER] has made a point of order against the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. NORRIS. But the Chair has not ruled that it is out of 
order, and personally I do not believe it is out of order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Let the Chair rule. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to say right here that the object of 
this resolution is to end debate on the currency bill. If the time 
I have fixed is too short, it can be extended. I am not particu- 
lar about that. I think it is time enough. The two branches of 
the Committee on Banking and Currency have agreed on a large 
majority of the matters in the bill. There are only two or three 
divisions. They are important, it is true, but it seems to me 
that practically two weeks’ debate would be amply sufficient. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. Just a moment. I want to call the Senator's 
attention to the fact that the resolution of the Senator from 
Indiana, having, as he says, the same object in view, provides 
only for a meeting of the Senate at 10 o'clock a. m.; but it is 
intended, as has been announced here by the Senator, that that 
session shall run until 6, and then a recess shall be taken until 
8, and that the night session shall run until 11 o'clock. Now, 
I submit that to keep that up for two or three weeks is not a 
good way to bring about good legislation; is is not a fair 
way to bring about good legislation; and we will not get 
the best results from Senators here after they have been in 
session from 10 a. m. until 11 o’clock at night. 

There will necessarily drop into the debate a great many 
things that would otherwise be eliminated. It seems to me 
that if we were to fix the time indicated, which it seems to me 
is ample—and if the Senate thinks otherwise the time could 
be extended—and go on in the regular way, meeting at 11 
o'clock, running perhaps until 6, or at least as long as any 
Senator wanted to speak upon the question, we would reach a 
result that would be a great deal more satisfactory to the Sen- 
ate and to the country and bring about better legislation than 
though we tried to wear each other out by sitting here from 
12 to 16 hours a day. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, If the Senator from Nebraska will pardon 
me another interruption—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have no doubt at all that what the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska has just said is well said, but there is 
only one way under the rules of this particular body to arrive 
at the desired result, and that is to ask unanimous consent. 
The Senator is right in saying that we contemplate meeting 
at 10 a. m., recessing from 6 to 8 p. m., and continuing in ses- 
sion until 11 p. m.; but the object of it is to induce and per- 
suade a unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. NORRIS. Weil, the object of it is to wear men out. 

a Mo Pc inca Absolutely; and there is no other way of 
oing it. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is like going to war when we ought to 
have arbitration. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Well, it does not make much difference 
what the Senator calls it. We haye found in this body that 
there never was any way of inducing a unanimous consent to 
quit debate except by wearing the body out, and whenever we 
wanted to do that upon any great question, whether the other 
side was in power or this side, we have resorted to early 
morning meetings and night sessions, and that is the only 
possible practical way of doing it. 

I am willing to go further than is the Senator and ask unani- 
mous consent—and I am satisfied it would be agreed to upon 
this side—to take a yote upon the day fixed by the Senator, and 
then, as a reward to the Members of the Senate for having been 
unprecedentedly reticent in debate, to extend the Christmas holi- 
days from that time on to the usual date, instead of adjourn- 


ing as usual, about the 19th of December, so that all of us may 


go home and have a bit of rest. That would add a week more 
to the Christmas holiday recess, and the rest would be deserved 
and needed. 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 


Mr. NORRIS. I want to say to the Senator that I am not 
particularly anxious 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. NORRIS. In just a moment I will yield to the Senator 
I want first to say a word in reply to the 


from Oklahoma. 


Senator from Mississippi. I am not particularly anxious myself 
about the Christmas holiday recess. I would just as lief stay 
here and work. The Senator knows, and we all know, that 
every one of us has a great deal to do besides what we do here 
in the Senate. If we meet at 10 o'clock in the morning, it means 
that the standing committees of the Senate can not be at work, 
and if we stay here until 11 o’clock at night it means that we 
can not attend to our ordinary routine business; it is a physical 
impossibility. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That will make us all the more willing to 
terminate the debate. 

Mr. NORRIS. It is not a fair way to terminate debate. I 
now yield to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I have been trying for 15 minutes 
to suggest a way how to do it, and the debate continually proceeds 
upon how not to do it, which seems to be characteristic of the 
United States Senate; and because of this ancient and archaic 
rule of no cloture, the Senate being the only civilized parlia- 
mentary body on earth that has not got it, the obvious necessity 
for it is apparent. 

Mr. President, I simply wanted to suggest to the Senator that 
if he would omit the term “ resolution” from the head of his 
proposal and suggest a unanimous-consent agreement it would 
not be obnoxious to the rule. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to say to the Senator that, as I 
originally prepared the resolution last night, I drew it in the 
form of an order instead of a resolution. As I heard read the 
resolution of the Senator from Indiana yesterday I thought it 
said ordered,“ but when I looked at the Recorp this morning 
I discovered that it was in the form of a resolution, and inas- 
much as this was a substitute for that I used the word “ reso- 
lution ” the same as he did, as I thought it would not properly 
be a substitute unless I did so. 

Mr. OWEN. I ask the Senator if he will not consent to change 
the form of the resolution to a unanimous-consent agreement 
to take a vote on the 15th of December, so that we may dispose 
of the matter through the conference and have it settled before 
the Christmas holidays, because I venture to say to the Senator 
that the Members on this side have determined not to have any 
Christmas recess, except one day, unless we can dispose of 
this bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to say to the Senator that I rather 
approve of that course. I have believed for a good many years 
that when Congress convenes here on the first Monday in 
December and just gets fairly to work, it ought not to adjourn 
for two or three weeks for Christmas holidays and be crowded 
to death at the other end of the session. I myself personally. 
believe in that procedure. I think, if it has been determined 
not to have any Christmas holiday recess, you are entitled to 
congratulations on that proposition. 

Mr. OWEN. It has been determined by this side. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would be willing to change it, but I submit 
to the Senator that that would make the time rather short. We 
have two bills that have the right of way over this bill, and 
they will take almost all of the time. 

Mr. OWEN. The Alaska railroad bill will be laid aside after 
it has been taken up. 

Mr. NORRIS. If we pass this bill on the 20th of December, 
then if the Senate wants to take its recess and the House 
wants to take it they can do so. There will be time enough 
then to take it. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I rise simply to suggest that if 
we continue to debate over this technicality a little longer we 
will arrive at the point of physical exhaustion, which appears 
to be so feared by the Senator from Nebraska, and we also 
will have reached Christmas without acting on anything. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I think the resolution offered 
by the Senator from Nebraska is out of order, and the point 
against it should be sustained; but it has accomplished one 
good result, and that is it has elicited a declaration from a 
responsible leader on the other side that we are to have legis- 
lation by exhaustion rather than as a result of reason and 
consideration. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It will not be the first time we have had 
it in that way, by a great deal. 4 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution offered by the Sena- 
tor from Indiana [Mr. Kern] simply proposes to fix the hour of 
meeting of the Senate of the United States—a matter which has 
always been within the discretion of the Senators. The amend- 
ment proposed thereto is one the principle of which the Chair 
believes has been correctly stated by the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. WILLIAMS], that in all legislative bodies, if there is 
to be a cloture, it must be by a direct rule of the body. The 
Chair therefore rules that the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] is not in order. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I wish to offer an amend- 
ment to the resolution proposed by the Senator from Indiana, to 
insert after the word “ antemeridian” the following: 

And that the Senate shall on each day at 6 o'clock p. m. take a recess 
until 8 o'clock p. m., and adjourn at 11 o'clock p. m. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I should like to ask the Senator 
from Mississippi whether, in the event of a condition such as 
existed last evening, his amendment would not prevent us from 
adjourning before 11 o'clock? We adjourned last evening at 
about half past 9 owing to the fact that there was nothing to 
remain here for. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; this amendment would prevent us 
from adjourning before 11 o'clock, until after the passage of the 
banking and currency bill. If we had no quorum we could not 
do anything.. We could not even adjourn. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. We could adjourn if we did not 
adopt this rule. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like to submit a re- 
quest, if the Senator from Indiana will permit me. It probably 
would be out of order while his resolution is pending, but with 
his permission I should like to ask unanimous consent for the 
adoption of the order which has been read to the Senate chang- 
ing the word “ resolved” to “ ordered.” 

Mr. KERN. I will say to the Senator that if such a unani- 
mous-consent agreement can be reached, I will withdraw the 
motion. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then I ask unanimous consent for the adop- 
tion of the order. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let it be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary. The Senator from Nebraska asks unanimous 
consent that before adjournment on the legislative day of Satur- 
day, December 20, 1913, the Senate will vote upon any amend- 
ments that may be pending, any amendments that may be 
offered, and upon the bill (H. R. 7837) to provide for the estab- 
lishment of Federal reserve banks, for furnishing an elastic 
currency, affording means of rediscounting commercial paper, 
and to establish a more effective supervision of banking in the 
United States, and for other purposes, through the regular par- 
liamentary stages to its final disposition, and that until the 
final disposition of such bill the hour of daily meeting of the 
Senate shall, unless otherwise ordered, be 11 o’clock a. m. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the proposed 
unanimous-consent agreement? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I dislike very much to object to 
the suggestion made by the Senator from Nebraska, and I am 
quite in favor of proceeding with all due dispatch to the final 
disposition of the bill, but the result of adopting this unanimous- 
consent agreement would be that the debate here would pro- 
ceed in the absence of the Senate. In my judgment, we will 
likely dispose of this bill under the rule proposed by the Senator 
from Indiana at a date as early as that, if not earlier. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator from Idaho yield to me? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator says the debate would proceed 
without a quorum. The same opportunities for getting a quo- 
rum would exist if the order were adopted as though we did 
not adopt it. 

Mr. BORAH. If the resolution offered by the Senator from 
Indiana is adopted, the majority side will be interested in keep- 
ing a quorum as well as ourselves, and we will all be here. I 
think the debate on this subject ought to be in the presence of 
a Senate as full and complete as we can have it. Whatever de- 
bate we have, let us have a real debate, one in harmony with 
the tremendous subject before us. Therefore, Mr. Prseident, I 
object to the unanimous-consent agreement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question recurs on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
to the resolution of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Kern]. 

Mr. KERN. I accept the amendment, Mr. President. 

Mr. REED. What is the amendment? Let us have it stated. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I ask that the resolution be stated as it 
would read if amended by the amendment of the Senator from 
Mississippi. 

The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, That the hour of daily eon gy Se! the Senate be 10 o'clock 
a. m., and that the Senate shall on each y at 6 o’clock p. m. take a 
— 8 8 -o'clock p. m. and adjourn at 11 o'clock p. m. until other- 
wise ordered. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator from 
Mississippi if it would not be just as well not to have an ad- 
journment from 6 until 8? 


Mr. WILLIAMS. We think not. We do not want to go into 
this woman-suffragette starvation-threat business in the Senate. 
We have got to have time to eat dinner, and so we thought it 
would be well to take a recess from 6 to 8. 

Mr. SMOOT. We get time to take our lunch without ad- 
journing. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We do not wish really to punish Senators 
physically. We merely wish to stay in session until we get 
through talking. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator from Utah is through, I should 
like to ask the Senator from Mississippi a question. Would he 
be willing, instead of recessing from 6 to 8, to continue in 
session during those two hours and then adjourn at 9? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; because that would interfere with 
every man’s dinner hour and every man's family. 

Mr. NORRIS. The whole thing interferes with dinner hours 
and family hours. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And it would substantially force every 
Senator to go out and make new arrangements for getting 
dinner. 

Mr. NORRIS. We can get dinner downstairs. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; we haye thought it out carefully, and 
we want to take a recess from 6 to 8 so that Senators may go 
home and get their dinners and have a smoke and rest and come 
back and then stay here until 11. Eleven o'clock is a reasonable 
hour to go to bed. Then Senators can go home and go to bed. 
There will be no physical suffering connected with it. 

Mr. MORRIS. If the Senator from Mississippi wants Senn- 
tors to go home and go to bed, why does he not include that in 
his resolution? [Laughter] 

Mr. WILLIAMS. All it amounts to is that we say to Seun- 
tors who want to speak upon the bill that whenever there is a 
vacuum in the speaking they must come in and speak. Instead 
of standing up here in the time-honored way of the Senate and 
saying, “Mr. President, I propose to make a few remarks, but I 
am not prepared now, though I will be prepared to-morrow or 
day after to-morrow,” we say that they shall either go on un- 
prepared or let it go. 

As far as the practical debating of the Senate is concerned, 
the man who has to wait to prepare hardly ever adds much to 
the subject matter. If he does not know enough about it 
already, he is hardly going to learn it by next morning. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, no Senator is more anxions 
to vote on the currency bill than Iam. I shall be prepared to 
yote on it at any time. I think, however, it would be rather 
unfortunate to bind ourselves to stay here until 11 o'clock. 
Last evening at 8 o'clock there were just two Senators present 
on the Democratic side. 

Mr. BACON. I will ask the Senator if he does not think 
the language of the amendment simply means that we shall 
not sit longer than 11? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I hope so. 
have no objection. 

Mr. BACON. Is that not what it necessarily means? 

Mr. GALLINGER. This body can not be held in session until 
11 o'clock if there is not a quorum present. A motion to ad- 
journ undoubtedly would be in order then. To say that we 
bind ourselves to stay here until] 11 o'clock is a mistake, and 
the matter ought not to be put in that form. 
noe BACON. Does the Senator think the resolution does 

at? 

Mr. GALLINGER. The terms of the amendment state pre- 
cisely that. 

Mr. BACON. But does not that necessarily mean that the 
Senate will be automatically adjourned at 11 if it does not 
adjourn prior to that time? 

Mr. GALLINGER. If that is its meaning, it is entirely agree- 
able to me; but if that is not its meaning, it is a mistake to 
put it into the resolution 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is the meaning of it, undoubtedly. 

Mr. GALLINGER (continuing). For the reason that we can 
not be held here until 11 o’clock when there is not a quorum 
present. 

. Mr. WILLIAMS. It says “and adjourn at 11 o'clock p. m.“ 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; “and adjourn at 11 o'clock.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And the Senate can not remain in session 
any longer. 

Mr. GALLINGER. No; but we are compelled to remain that 
long, are we not? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Oh, no. 

Mr. GALLINGER. You can not keep us here unless there 
is a quorum present. Last night this side of the Chamber fur- 
nished the quorum that enabled us to do business. 

Mr. S. Mr. President—— 


If it will be so arranged, I 
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Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I ask for the regular order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator means whether the Senate 
would have power to adjourn, yes; but I thought he was asking 
what we proposed. We do not propose to adjourn before 11. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire is a parliamentarian. I do not think he can possibly have 
any doubt about the fact that that means simply what I sug- 
gested—that at 11 o'clock the Senate would be automatically 
adjourned; that we could not sit longer than that if we desired 
to do so, 

Mr. GALLINGER. The doubt does not lodge in my mind, 
but I think it would lodge in the minds of a great many Sena- 
tors, and they would think an attempt was made to keep us in 
session until 11 o'clock at night, whether we had any business 
to transact or not. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It simply indicates the purpose to stay 
unt 11; but it does not take away from the Senate the power 
to adjourn before 11 if it sees fit to do so. 

Mr, GALLINGER. That is precisely the way I look at it. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I call the attention of the Senator 
from Georgia to the fact that, in response to my direct inquiry 
of the mover of this resolution, he said the purpose was to keep 
us here until 11. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is our purpose. Do not misunderstand 
our purpose. I got confused. I thought the Senator was asking 
our purpose; but that does not go to the power of the Senate. 
Of course the Senate may adjourn at 10 if you can get a major- 
ity to vote in favor of adjournment; but we of the majority 
party, hoping that we will be the majority, announce to you and 
to the country that we do not propose to adjourn before 11. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Allow me to suggest to the distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi that if the resolution simply provided 
that we would take a recess until § o'clock we would come in 
here at 8 o’clock, and the majority could keep us here until 11 
o'clock, if there were a quorum present, instead of specifying 
that we should stay here until then. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But we have preferred to express our pur- 
pose in this way. If at any time a majority of the Senate 
should want to adjourn, notwithstanding our purpose, the ma- 
jority of the Senate could override that purpose. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I have no doubt that this 
is the result of caucus action, and I am not going to combat ft, 
because I know how futile it would be; so I have said all I care 
to say on the subject. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, of course the purpose of this 
resolution is to prevent a fair and free discussion of the bill 
that is to be up for consideration. The design is to prevent 
Senators from having an opportunity to present their views as 
to the measure by creating conditions which will make it 
physically impossible for them to do so. ` 

I do not blame the majority for seeking to prevent a diseus- 
sion of the bill, which would attract to it the attention of the 
country, because it will not stand such analysis. The attention 
that has already been attracted to the bill since it was referred 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency has resulted in 
material changes which have improved the bill. If, at the de- 
mand of the chairman, the Committee on Banking and Currency 
had proceeded to report the bill back with a few amendments 
which he suggested ard it had been passed by the 15th of Octo- 
ils he announced in the paper he desired to haye it 
passed 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 

Mr. OWEN. I remind the Senator from Kansas that if the 
requests of the chairman of the committee had been heeded by 
himself and others the committee would have had nearly two 
months more of active work on the bill. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I can not understand just what the Senator 
from Oklahoma means by “two months more of active work on 
the bill.” I think the work on the bill was forced from the 
chairman of the committee over his protest, and amendments 
which the public sentiment of the country demanded have been 
forced into it over his protest. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President. I remind the Senator from Kan- 
sas that be was unwilling to have the committee proceed while 
the tariff matter was under discussion, and protested against it 
so vigorously that the matter was postponed largely on his 
aecount. 

Mr. BRISTOW. ‘This is the first time I had any knowledge 
of that fact. I was under the impression that when the tariff 
bill was before the Senate it was the duty of Senators to give 
attention to that legislation. We were called into extraordinary 
session for that purpose. The hearings on the banking and 


currency bill began before the tariff bill had been passed, and 
I uttered a protest against the hearings being conducted when 
the tariff bill was being considered and amendments voted upon 
by the Senate. It was impossible for Senators to be in both 
places at the same time. 

As I was saying, the purpose of this resolution is to force 
through this legislation, good or bad, as early as possible. I 
realize that the majority are responsible for the legisiation that 
passes, They have the right to fix the hours of meeting, and 
it is the business of the minority to conform as nearly as pos- 
sible to the rules which the majority prescribe. It has been the 
practice of the Senate in the past, and I think fo the credit of 
the body, that when a great measure affecting the fortunes of 
the people of the United States was up for consideration there 
should be full and free debate upon all the features of the bill. 
It has been to the credit of the Senate of the United States for 
at least a quarter of a century that it has been the body which 
shaped the final form in which the legislation of our country 
should be passed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. May I ask the Senator to tell me in what 
manner the passage of this resolution could possibly interfere 
with full and free debate? It merely gives more time for it— 
two more hours in the morning, and three more hours at night. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator has already said on the floor 
of the Senate this morning that the purpose of the resolution is 
to exhaust the Senate so that it ean not debate the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. To make it talk itself out, yes; to make it 
go to talking early, and talk late, and get through talking; but 
it does not interfere with its talking. 

Mr. BRISTOW. That is the Senator's view. The purpose, 
as I have said, is to prevent an intelligent and a fair discus- 
sion of this bill. That is the object of the majority, and it is 
the object of the majority because the Dill, sinee it left the 
House of Representatives, has been one that could not stand 
an intelligent discussion before the people of the United States. 
I want to say that it is to the credit of certain members of the 
Committee on Banking and Curreney on the majority side of 
this Chamber that they have forced some deliberation in the 
consideration of this measure and by virtue of their action the 
bill has been materially improved. 

Those gentlemen have been criticized from one end of this 
country to the other becanse they saw fit to exercise some indi- 
vidual judgment in regard to legislative matters. The admin- 
istration in power and those who stand for it owe to them a 
debt of gratitude they can never repay, because it was due to 
their efforts that the bill has been amended so that it possibly 
is workable. As it came to this body it was not workable, as 
every Senator in this Chamber knows who has given intelligent 
study to the subject. 

As I said, the purpose of this resolution is to prevent fair 
and open debate. It is to so exhaust the minority Members who 
seek to amend the bill as to make it physically impossible for 
them to discuss it with the facility that they would desire, for 
all men know that 13 hours per day in this Chamber will ex- 
haust the physical endurance of any man who undertakes to 
conform to such a requirement. This resolution is not for the 
purpose of promoting the intelligent consideration of the bill 
but of preventing its intelligent consideration by this body. 

I am making these remarks because I want the people of the 
United States to know that that is the design and the purpose 
of the majority, and it is the first time in the history of the 
United States when the Senate has lost sight of its dignity and 
mission as one of the legislative bodies of this great Nation. 
It has been the mission of the Senate to bring to bear full, 
free, and untrammeled debate upon every great question that 
comes before it and which affeets the fortunes of the American 
people. It is the first time in the history of our country that 
the method of the legislative ruffian has been employed in the 
Senate of the United States. This has been a place where in- 
tellectual discussion has been invited from its Members, a place 
where mental attainment and wide information have been at a 
premium aud not a place where physical endurance is to be 
tested. This is not the place to test the physical powers and 
endurance of mer. The prize ring and other places of similar 
recreation are more fitting places than here. 

But it seems to be the desire of the present membership of 
the majority party in this bedy to change the character of the 
Senate and to take from it its glory, for I say that the glory 
of the United States Senate in the past has been that in this 
body a full, free, fair, and open discussion of every public ques- 
tion has been untrammeled. One or two Senators standing 
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alone on this floor in the past have prevented legislation that 
was unwise. Standing alone they have discussed public meas- 
ures and called to the attention of the people of the United 
States the imperfections and at times iniquities of measures 
that were before the body. The weaknesses of those measures 
have been exposed, and as the years went by those debates bave 
borne fruit in the public thought of our country. If the methods 
now proposed had been in force then, the country would have 
been deprived of the services of those men which have been of 
inestimable value to the Nation. But it seems to be the desire 
of the majority to deprive Senators of the opportunity which 
they have had in the past and which has been so useful to the 
American people in the development of public opinion and the 
crystallization of public policies, and since they have the power 
to enforce their will I feel that I must voice my protest against 
such methods, 

Mr. SHAFROTH, Mr. President, I want to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the fact that it was the 24th day of June 
this year when the message of the President was read in the 
House of Representatives calling for action upon the banking 
and currency question. Soon after that the Committee on 
Banking and Currency met for the purpose of taking some 
action and considering the question of hearings, and it was at 
that time the Senator from Kansas himself arose and said that 
inasmuch as debate in the Senate on the tariff bill was of great 
importance he desired to be upon the floor of the Senate during 
all that time. I reminded the Senator from Kansas of the fact 
that in ordinary legislation during regular sessions hearings 
before committees often took place during the sittings of the 
Senate, and it seemed to me that we ought to expedite matters. 
But in deference to the Senator from Kansas and at his earnest 
plea that he desired especially to be presert on the floor of 
the Senate there was a general consensus of opinion that we 
should let considerable time elapse. 

Again the matter was broached and again the same condition 
was presented, and thereby we lost time from the 24th day of 
June until the 2d day of September for the purpose of letting 
Senators attend the debates before the Senate on the tariff bill, 
when, as a matter of fact, at a regular session such hearings 
are generally conducted during the sessions of the Senate, 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes, sir; I yield. 

Mr. WEEKS. I do not think the Senator from Colorado 
should leave the impression that the delay in commencing hear- 
ings was due entirely to the wish of the Senator from Kansas, 
He was simply representing the views of other members of the 
committee who desired to attend to their duties at that time in 
connection with the tariff bill. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I think probably it is true that he was also 
voicing the sentiment of some other members of the committee. 

On the 2d day of September we began the hearings, and they 
did not close until the 25th day of October. The parties who 
were opposed to speedy action, at least reasonable action, with 
relation to these hearings were reminded of the fact that the 
investigation as to the monetary question and as to banking had 
been before the people and before the Senate for four years; 
that the National Monetary Commission had given extensive 
hearings, an1 they proceeded in a very deliberate manner, and 
their hearings had extended for many months; and also that 
there had been hearings in the House and a debate in the House. 
It seemed to us that there ought to be a closing of this matter. 
Yet we could not close. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. SHAFROTH., I yield. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. Is the Senator from Colorado aware that 
there never was a single hearing in the House of Representa- 
tives on the House bill reported to the Senate? Not a single 
hearing was ever had. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I am aware that at the last session of Con- 
gress the Pujo committee occupied fully six weeks in investigat- 
ing this same question, in which were involved the question of 
a monetary trust and the question of banking. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield further to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. SHAFROTH, I do. i 

Mr. O'GORMAN. The Senator does not answer the question 
that I ventured to submit to him, and that is whether he is not 
awure that there never was a single hearing on the concrete 
proposition contained in the so-called Glass bill, and that the 
first opportunity the bankers and business men of the United 


States had to express a Judgment upon its provisions was when 
the Senate committee, against the protest of certain Members, 
afforded the people of the country an opportunity to come for- 
ward and declare their views and submit their advice as to the 
unwisdom of many of the provisions that certain people in 
public life in Washington were willing to adopt. without reason 
or without justification. 

I can not sit here and listen without protest to the sugges- 
tion made now and again that there has been needless delay in 
the consideration of this currency bill. The country owes 
much to the committee, which insisted upon intelligent de- 
liberation respecting the provisions of the measure. The bill 
did not come from the House into the Senate until the 18th 
day of September, and by the 25th day of the following month, 
a little over five weeks, the business men of the country had 
been given an opportunity to come before the committee and 
advise and confer with the committee; and in consequence of 
the advice obtained in that way by the committee many mani- 
festly unwise and injudicious features of the House bill were 
by common consent eliminated, with the result that to-day of 
the two measures now before the Senate a little over 40 per 
cent of the House measure is found in either one of the reports 
submitted to this body. 

Yet there were those on the 18th day of September who 
advised, who urged, who recommended that this House bill be 
passed as a matter of form; that it was a perfect measure, 
when no intelligent man in public life to-day will now assert 
that it was a wise or a judicious measure. Every critic who 
has had an opportunity to examine it is agreed that it would 
bring about as great a calamity to this country as ever visited 
the United States if that bill had not been subjected to the acid 
test of improvement, correction, and elimination, with the 
result as has been stated here several times in recent days. 

We have two bills, both good measures, but in my judgment 
the bill proposed by the majority side is the better of the two 
and the bill that should be adopted. i 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, there can be no question 
that there has been a study of this subject and an examination 
of witnesses in relation to this banking and currency matter 
for the last five years. The hearings that were held before the 
National Monetary Commission cover practically every, point 
of importance of this bill. We published 33 volumes of the 
hearings. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. And they were easily obtainable. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. They were easily obtainable by any per- 
son who wanted to investigate the subject. The recent hearings 
have been largely repetitions of what testimony was given 
before the National Monetary Commission. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I should like to get in a word edgeways 
here, if I have the floor. But go ahead. 

Mr. WEEKS. I want to call the attention of the Senator 
from Colorado to the fact that the Monetary Commission gave 
substantially no hearings in this country. The hearings which 
the Monetary Commission had were in other countries almost 
entirely. Substantially all the information which has been sub- 
mitted to our committee during the past month is new and 
had neyer before been submitted, in my judgment, to any com- 
mittee of either House of Congress. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I differ with the Senator there. Testi- 
mony was taken in a great many cities of the United States. 
Mr. Warburg's testimony was taken here. Of course, a great 
many of them took the form of essays or statements, but there 
were any number made, it seems to me, in this country. How- 


ever, the examination that we wanted to make, which involved. 


the hearings before the committee in the last few weeks, has 
been largely as to the practice of European banks and as to 
the modes that they adopt, because the rediscount principle is 
one that is well developed in Europe. 


Now, when we are perfectly willing, to ha ve debate without 
limit, haying long sessions each day, to say that that is at- 
tempting to throttle any debate, it seems to me, can not be 


sustained. ART, 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, it seems to me to be rather a use- 
less thing to pause at this time and debate the question whether 
the members of the committee acted wisely. or unwisely when 


they took time to hear evidence upon and to analyze and con- 


sider the banking and currency bill. I regret that the question 


has been raised. But since it has been injected into the debate, 


I will refer to it in the briefest possible way.. 


There were some members of the committee who felt that: 


they were ready to vote upon the bill at a date earlier than did 


‘other members. I haye no criticism for my associates upon the: 
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committee who were contented to vote upon it without hearings. 
I think they should have no criticism for those who desired to 
move with what they conceived to be proper care. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will state to the Senator that it was in 
answer to the Senator from Kansas that the bill had not had 
the deliberation—that he wanted more deliberation—that I 
made the remark. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I repeat that as a direct and im- 
mediate result of the hearings, changes of the most important 
character have been made in the bill. These changes were still 
being made no later than the blessed Sabbath just passed. On 
that day a radical amendment was added at the immediate 
solicitation of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Many of the amendments to the bill were concurred in by all 
of the members of the committee without regard to politics and 
were subsequently ratified by the Democratic conference. There 
is no member of the committee who will rise from his seat and 
dispute the statement I have made. If the assertion is ever 
going to be challenged, let it be here and now. I pause for the 
challenge. I have waited, and silence has been the answer. 

If, then, these amendments were radical, important, vital, 
they constitute a complete justification of the hearings; nay, 
more, the demonstration is absolute that those who insisted 
upon hearings were right in their insistence. It goes, however, 
without saying that if these radical and important amendments 
had not been made the bill would have contained errors of a 
grave nature. What man is there who dares assert that a 
bill full of errors should be passed, and its imperfections dis- 
covered after the injury is done? 

Mr. President, it has been asserted that for five years evidence 
has been taken upon the currency bill. I utterly and emphat- 
ically deny that statement. 

Evidence was taken upon the general question of currency 
reform. It was all grouped and concentered about what is 
known as the Aldrich plan. Evidence was taken with reference 
to the ‘Aldrich bill, but the Aldrich bill was not this bill. It 
was in all its great essentials in complete opposition to this 
measure as it is now framed, The evidence taken upon the 
Aldrich bill, therefore, could not be pertinent to this bill in its 
present shape. 

I repeat what already has been said, that there never was a 
hearing upon this particular bill until it was granted by the 
Senate committee. 

But now, Mr. President, hearings haye been held, hearings 
that apply to this particular bill. Along with the bill, we have 
laid before the Members of the Senate all of the evidence taken. 
There bas therefore been afforded the Members of the Senate 
abundant opportunity to examine the pending measure. The 
question we are now debating is merely how many hours a day 
the Senate shall remain in session. 

It has been asserted that the Democratic side of the Chamber 
proposes to throttle debate. This I emphatically deny. The 
Democrats do not propose to deny to any Senator upon either 
side the fullest opportunity to express his views. We have not 
undertaken to say to any man in the Chamber “ You shall not 
have the opportunity to speak.” Neither have we sought to cur- 
tail the length of his remarks. We say to the Senators upon 
the other-side, “ You shall have the most abundant opportunity 
to tell us all you know about this bill, all you imagine 
about this bill, all you fear will result from this bill.“ 
We say to them, “All that your intellect can possibly con- 
ceive you shall have the opportunity to bring forth.” What 
we ask, and all we ask, is that the Senate shall remain 
in session from 10 o'clock in the morning until 11 o'clock at 
night. We simply propose to breach the union rules in the 
matter of hours. We ask you to come here at night; to forego 
the theaters; to deny the grace of your presence at parties and 
balls. We only ask you to stay here and work and speak until 
you have had your say. 

Mr. President, rightly or wrongly, the business of the country 
is halting, awaiting the enactment of this law. The fact has 
been recently developed that the banks hesitate to loan money 
because they are yet uncertain what demands may be made 
upon them by the law we are about to enact. Under these cir- 
cumstances the least we can do is to forego our own pleasure 
and to work a few hours longer for the next succeeding 10 or 
15 days. I hope that the Senators upon the other side will be 
disposed to agree upon an early date to vote; or, if they can 
not do that, that they will at least agree to sit here from 10 in 
the morning until 11 o’clock at night to the end that all shall 
have full opportunity to express their opinions and at the same 
time that the business of the country may be relieved from its 
present strain of uncertainty. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I am unwilling to take up the 
time of the Senate unnecessarily, but I can not refrain on this 
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occasion from expressing my views in reference to the value of 
the hearings which have been had before the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. I entirely coincide with the views expressed 
by the Senators from New York and Missouri. It would have 
been a most dangerous thing to have passed the currency Dill 
as it came from the House without any change or amend- 
ment; it would have been a great menace and danger to the 
commerce and finance of this country; and it would certainly, 
beyond any doubt, have wrecked the Democratic Party. 

No greater evidence, Mr. President, can be found of the imper- 
fections of the Glass bill, so called, or the House bill, than the 
fact that even my friends on the other side—and I am speaking 
of my friends on the committee—have in the main outlines coin- 
cided with our section of the committee in agreeing that the bill 
in many important particulars needed change and amendment. 

Senators have expressed the idea that there was no occasion 
for these hearings, because the Pujo committee and the Mone- 
tary Commission had had hearings. None of them had hear- 
ings on any measure of the kind that this bill is, either in its 
original form or as it is now presented to the Senate in the two 
substitute bills. 

What was the subject of the investigation of the Pujo com- 
mittee? It was an investigation to reach the so-called Money 
Trust, the matter of interlocking directorates, and things of 
that kind. There is nothing in the pending bill or the proposed 
amendments to it relating to that subject. If you want to 
remedy the evils which became apparent as the result of that 
investigation, you must have legislation other than any that is 
found in any of these bills, either the Glass bill, the Owen bill, 
or what I may call the Hitchcock bill. 

As for the Monetary Commission, it proceeded on entirely 
different lines than the system outlined in the currency bill. 
There never were, as the Senator from New York has said, any 
hearings in the other House on the currency bill, and when that 
bill came before our committee, with the exception of possibly 
two or three members on the committee, we were all in accord 
that the bill needed important and material amendment. 

Most of us felt that, however wise and learned we were. it 
was possible for us to secure information from the bankers and 
the business men of the country in reference to this measure. 
So we proceeded, as intelligent legislators ought always to pro- 
ceed, to give hearings; and, speaking for myself, Mr. President, 
I will say that it has been one of the best schools in all my expe- 
rience. While I have read many of the reports and the docu- 
ments, more or less, of the Monetary Commission, and all other 
books I could find on the subject, yet I got more of value, more 
instruction, and more information from the hearings to guide 
me in this matter than I did from any of the books. 

While some of the men who appeared before the committee 
gave us testimony of little value, yet there were others, great 
masters of finance, who supplied us with the most valuable in- 
formation, Some of the greatest men among the bankers of the 
country came before us and in a most candid spirit acceded to 
some of the merits of the bill. I never shall forget one remark 
that Mr. Vanderlip made before our committee that impressed 
me above everything else. There was a question in regard to 
compelling one regional bank, against its will, to discount paper 
for another regional bank. What was Mr. Vanderlip's reply to 
that? “Why,” said he, “obnoxious as it is, it is absolutely 
necessary to that system; you have got to pipe the reserves 
from one regional bank into another.” He was the first of the 
great bankers, to my recollection, who admitted that truth in 
such plain and clear terms. 

Mr. President, what the Senator from Missouri and the Sen- 
ator from New York have said so well is absolutely true. Those 
hearings have been of great value, and as a result of them you 
have before you, even from the other side of the Chamber, a bill 
much more perfect and workable than the bill which came from 
the House. You Democrats on the other side owe a debt of 
gratitude to the Democratic members of the committee for tak- 
ing pains to perfect the Glass bill in the manner in which they 
have done. We do not think they have gone far enough; they 
have not gone to the extent that we should like; but, after all, 
they have done good work and made great progress, and you 
gentlemen, instead of criticizing your committee, ought to be 
thankful that you had Democratic members on that cominittee 
who were willing to give hearings, willing to consider the bill 
in detail, to amend it, and present it in a more workable shape 
than that in which it came to this body. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. STONE. I understand the Senator from Minnesota has 
yielded the floor. If, however, we can take a rote on the reso- 
lution, I will not address the Senate. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the resolution 
offered by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. KERN]. 

Mr. GALLINGER. There are two amendments pending to 
the resolution, Mr. President. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, conceding, as we will, that the 
resolution offered by the other side of the Chamber will ulti- 
mately pass, because it is the irrevocable decree of the caucus, 
nevertheless may we not pause.for a moment and ask whether 
it is not regrettable that it should be boldly, even exultantly, 
proclaimed upon this floor that the idea of the resolution is 
simply to wear out the Senate and to force it by physical disa- 
bility to submit to that which many Senators and many of the 
people of this country believe to be inimical to their interests? 
Is it not also regrettable that the caucus should at all consider 
a measure of this kind? When the President of the United 
States gave his reasons to the country and to the Congress why 
a financial bill should be passed, there was almost a universal 
desire that it should be nonpartisan in character; and, as the 
hearings proceeded before the committee, the idea was given 
out from the recesses of its chamber that such was to be the 
character of the bill offered. 

Many changes were made in the bill; eontinuously, by the 
hundreds were they made, and we are told to-day by the other 
side that those changes have made the bill what it is, have made 
it proper to submit it to the consideration of the Senate for 
final action. Have these changes made it a party matter? 
Hardly. Has that which was to have been nonpartisan been 
made the subject of caucus action? What change eame over the 
spirit of the dreams of those in charge of it? As the investi- 
gations and hearings proceeded, this, that, and the other ele- 
ments of weakness and of strength, of desirability and nonde- 
sirability appeared, but still no caucus was called. Wecks, 
months, passed by after the passage of the tariff act—an act 
which we were told would result most beneficially to the coun- 
try immediately after the President had signed it with his gold 
diamond-tipped pen. But we all know that was a mistaken 
prophecy. Has the high cost of living been reduced, or is the high 
cost of living higher to-day than it was when that bill passed? 
Everyone knows that the eost of living has increased; everyone 
knows that all along the line our industries have been seriously 
interfered with, that our manufacturers haye been compelled 
to discharge laborers by the thousands, aye, by tens of thou- 
sands; that the nonfiling of orders for 1914 deliveries has pro- 
duced instability everywhere and caused commercial confusion. 

Now we are told that the disaster overshadowing us is that the 
financial bill has not been passed. That for that reason the 
banks are in doubt and know not how to regulate loans and dis- 
counts, hence financial distress. Therefore the neeessity for 
the caucus. Because of this the power controlling the caucus 
issued his edict that the financial bill must be passed before the 
Christmas holidays. So it seems that the necessities of our 
friends on the other side of this Chamber called for the iron 
rule of King Caucus concerning a matter that was to have been 
and should be nonpartisan, 

Mr. O’GORMAN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Dees the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. GOFF. I do. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. It may perhaps not be of much importance, 
but, for the accuracy of the narrative, I desire to advise the 
Senator from West Virginia that the junier Senator from New 
York was the humble instrument that moved in the Democratic 
conference the resolution which has been offered in the Senate 
to-day by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Kern}. For the m- 
formation of the Senator from West Virginia and for the infor- 
mation of the Senate, I will say that there was no soul on 
earth who knew that I was going to introduce the resolution 
when I did, and it was not inspired by any person, least. of all 
by the Executive. 

Mr. GOFF. I have to say, in reply to that, “ Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant.” [Laughter:] I am glad that the 
Senator from New York anticipated the motion that most un- 
doubtedly would have been made by one of his colleagues, and 
I may take this occasion to say that I have fellowed with in- 
terest and approval much that the distinguished Senator from 
New York did in the Committee on Banking and Currency, as: 
well as in the caucus. 

Mr. President, I have tried to account in my humble way for 
the reason of this change from a nonpartisan bill to a eaucus 
bill; I have endeavored to show why this resolution has been 
offered, and why it is necessary to endeavor, at least, to show 
the country that the condition of affairs among our manufae- 
turing institutions, in our banking institutions, and im all of 
our commercial activities, is not beeause of the failure of the 
tariff bill from the viewpoint of our friends on the other side, 


but beeause the Republican side of the Senate is preventing the 
passage of the financial bill. Will anyone tell me why the Re- 
publican side of the Senate is charged with that? Has there 
ever been any disposition on this side of the Chamber to pro- 
long this discussion? Has there been any effort on the Re- 
publican side of the Chamber to retard the passage of the bill: 
Has there been any caucus of the Republican Members of the 
Senate from which such an enunciation has come? Has any 
Member on this side desired to the contrary? So fur as E know, 
they are ready to vote this week; they are ready—— 

Mr. JAMES, Mr. President, the Senator from West Virginia 
certainly was not in: the Chamber when a unanimous-consent 
agreement to vote was ebjected to by a Senator on that side 
or he would not make the statement. 

Mr. GOFF. I was in the Chamber, and I concurred with that 
Senator, not because I was not ready to vote, but because I did 
not believe in that manner of legislation. E did not believe in 
that method which, while in name not so, is in effeet cloture. 

The effort, then, E say, to demonstrate to the country that the 
Republicans of the Senate are preventing the passage of this 
bill should be, as it will be, a failure; and I, for one, protest 
against its being charged as an act of the Republican Party or 
a determination ef a Republican agreement. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I should like to see this bill acted 
upon speedily, and I was much inelined te vote for longer 
hours of debate. I was ready to give my assent to the request 
for a unanimous-consent agreement fixing a day. But I can 
not vote for a resolution which is offered and supported here 
with the avowed purpose of wearing out the members of the 
minerity in the diseussion of a great public measure. 

We all know that the resolution which is proposed will have 
that effect. In the air of the Senate Chamber, which becomes, 
te speak very mildly, insanitary lomg before the close of an 
ordinary session, the forces of even a strong man in the prime 
of his youth flag and fail. For men of the age of a majority 
of the Members of the Senate, long before the hours proposed 
in the resolution shall have elapsed both body and mind will 
be incapable of properly performing the duty of discussing or 
listening to discussion upon a difficult and complicated subject. 
such as a banking and currency bill. So the purpose of the 
resolution, which is ayowed to be to wear out the members of 
n in the discussion of the measure, will be aceom- 
plished. 

I ean not vote for any such injury to the great principle and 
the great right—a prineiple and a right which I deem to be 
essential to the maintenance of free self-government—that no 
matter hew powerful a majority may be, there always shall 
be considerate attention to the protects, the arguments, and 
the appeals of the minority. 

It is quite natural, sir, that there shall be impatience over 
delay in legislation. I know by experience how natural it is 
for executive officers to be impatient with the delays that occur 
in both Houses of Congress, and with the desire te change 
measures which from the executive point of view are deemed 
to be important and to be complete. 

I know from experience how natural it is for the members of 
a majority to look with impatience upon the attempts of a 
minority to change, to modify, to postpone what to them is the 
evil day of enactment of legislation they do not desire. But, 
sir, there is nothing more important for us, there is no higher 
duty for us, than to preserve the right of the minority, of what- 
ever party, upon every public question to present their views, 
to make their arguments and their protests, and to be heard. 

I beg my friends on the other side to consider whether they 
have not permitted themselves to get into a somewhat intolerant 
attitude toward this great right of the minority. At the begin- 
ning, when this bill came from the House, the pressure was very 
strong to have immediate action. The very desire to force the 
eommittee into hearings while its members were upon the floor 
taking part in the discussion of the tariff bill was and must have 
been bern from a feeling that, after all, the interference of a 
minority in the passage of legislation was. unnecessary and not 
to be favored. The place of Senators during the discussion of 
the tariff bill was upon the floor of the Senate, to discuss the 
bul, to hear discussion, and to take part in deliberations. ‘The 
feeling of impatience that they were not willing to abandon 
that duty in order immediately to begin proceedings in commit- 
tee. while the Senate was in session indicated some intolerance 
of the right of the minority to continue to do its duty upon the 
tariff bill. Now the majority, having agreed upon the bill 
whieh they will support, and which they have the power to pass, 
propose to wear out the minority before the discussion has fairly 
begun. 

Mr. President, have we not a duty te perform here? Is it not 
our duty, if we think there are defects in this bill, to say what 
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we think in the Senate? Is it not your duty to give respectful 
consideration to what we say? Is there not somewhat of in- 
tolerance for those rights of a minority, which are the rights 
of a free people, when at the outset of discussion the majority 
propose a rule for the avowed purpose of wearing out the 
minority and compelling them to discuss the measure under 
such circumstances.that they will be compelled to desist through 
physical and niental fatigue? 

Ah, Mr. President, parties change. One is in the ascendant 
to-day and another to-morrow. The rule that the dominant 
party impose upon the minority to-day may come back to de- 
prive them of their rights to-morrow. But above all parties 
and more important than any measure is the observance of the 
right of free discussion, the right of the minority, not to obloquy 
and condemnation, but to the consideration which is essential to 
free and peaceful and orderly government among a self-govern- 
ing people. 

I, sir, shall vote against this resolution because it is avowed 
to be for the purpose of putting an end to discussion through 
fatigue, and it is aptly framed to accomplish the purpose. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I shall detain the Senate for 
only a few minutes. I am unwilling to have this discussion 
close, however, without disavowing for myself any such purpose 
as that upon which the Senator from New York has animad- 
verted, and which, in the absence of a denial, might be assumed 
to be assented to upon my part when I vote for the pending reso- 
lution. 

Mr. President, I sat in this Chamber 18 years in the minority, 
and no one is more impressed than I am with the importance of 
the preservation of the rights of a minority. I desire to pre- 
serve them as sacredly as I desired them to be preserved when 
I was in the minority. I think the great safeguard of the minor- 
ity is freedom of debate in the absence of cloture; and I want 
to say now to my friends in the minority that recognizing that 
as the great-safeguard of the minority, although I am in the 
majority, I would stand with them in voting against cloture if I 
were the only Senator on this side to vote that way. 

I repeat that in voting for this resolution I have no such 
desire as that which has been suggested, to accomplish by it the 
exhaustion of Senators on the other side. I am animated solely 
by one purpose. I recognize, as I think every Senator must, that 
the business of the country is in a condition where prompt 
action on our part is needed. I wish to secure that prompti- 
tude, so far as it is possible to do so, without abridging the 
right of debate. 

If it takes until the end of January or into February for 
Senators to express themselves upon the question, I am in 
favor of their having the opportunity, although I should greatly 
deprecate the necessity. The sole object I have in mind in 
supporting the resolution is not to exhaust Senators, because 
the same Senator will not be speaking all the time, but so to 
extend the time as to give all Senators an opportunity to speak 
and to discuss this great question and at the same time not 
unduly to postpone the time for ifs decision. 

I thought it proper that I should say this; and while I have 
not heard any general expression from Senators on this side, I 
believe I reflect the sentiment and the purpose of Senators on 
this side. It is to preserve the right of unlimited debate, and 
at the same time with that preservation to bring this debate to 
n conclusion after everybody bas had an opportunity to be heard, 
and to give that opportunity by sitting the unusual length of 
time which is proposed by the resolution. 

Mr. President, I do not claim to be the youngest Member of 
this body. I am sorry to say I am not. I have been here the 
entire year. I have not had the rest that some of the Senators 
haye had who have manifested so much anxiety on the subject 
of our physical discomfort. If I can endure it, I think some 
of my very much younger brethren on the other side need not 
be so much startled at the prospect of having to sit here from 
10 in the morning until 11 at night. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, the resolution as sub- 
mitted, with the amendments proposed and accepted, will neces- 
sitate that Senators leave their residences in the city at 9 
o'clock in the morning, come to the Capitol, adjourn at 11 
o'clock in the evening, and not return to their homes until 
12 o'clock, and that that procedure shall be kept up con- 
tinuously by this body until this legislation shall have been 
finally agreed upon 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BRANDEGED. I yield to the Senator for an inquiry. 
I do not yield the floor. ? 

Mr. KERN. Will the Senator yield for a suggestion? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. For a suggestion; yes. 

Mr. KERN. I was about to suggest that the Senator suspend 
his remarks for the present, to the end that the Senate, in com- 


pliance with the resolution heretofore adopted, may proceed to 
the Hall of the House of Representatives, to listen to a message 
from the President of the United States, which is to be delivered 
at 1 o'clock. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, having the floor, I am per- 
fectly willing to be courteous, and to defer the conclusion of my 
remarks for that purpose, provided the resolution shall not be 
put upon its passage until after we return from the House. 

Mr. KERN. Oh, certainly not. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is understood that the Senator 
from Connecticut has the floor. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL ADDRESS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Senators, the hour of 12 o'clock and 
58 minutes has arrived. On Saturday last the Senate accepted 
the invitation of the Honse of Representatives to repair to its 
Hall at this time and listen to the communication of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. The Sergeant at Arms will carry out 
the order of the Senate. 

Thereupon the Senate, preceded by its Secretary and Sergeant 
at Arms, proceeded to the Hall of the House of Representatives. 

The Senate returned to its Chamber at 1 o’clock and 40 min- 
utes p. m. 

The address of the President of the United States, delivered 
this day to both Houses of Congress, is as follows: 


The PRESIDENT. Mr. Speaker, Mr. President, gentlemen of 
the Congress, in pursuance of my constitutional duty to “ give to 
the Congress information of the state of the Union,” I take the 
liberty of addressing you on several matters which ought, as it 
seems to me, particularly to engage the attention of your~ 
honorable bodies, as of all who study the welfare and progress 
of the Nation. 

I shall ask your indulgence if I venture to depart in some 
degree from the usual custom of setting before you in formal 
review the many matters whicli have engaged the attention 
and called for the action of the several departments of the 
Government or which look to them for early treatment in the 
future, because the list is long, very long, and would suffer in 
the abbreviation to which I should have to subject it. I shall 
submit to you the reports of the heads of the several depart- 
ments, in which these subjects are set forth in careful detail, 
and beg that they may receive the thoughtful attention of your 
committees and of all Members of the Congress who may have 
the leisure to study them. -Their obvious importance, as con- 
stituting the very substance of the business of the Government, 
makes comment and emphasis on my part unnecessary. 

The country, I am thankful to say, is at peace with all the 
world, and many happy manifestations multiply about us of a 
growing cordiality and sense of community of interest among 
the nations, foreshadowing an age of settled peace and good 
will. More and more readily each decade do the nations mani- 
fest their willingness to bind themselvés by solemn treaty to 
the processes of peace, the processes of frankness and fair con- 
cession. So far the United States has stood at the front of such 
negotiations. She will, I earnestly hope and confidently believe, 
give fresh proof of her sincere adherence to the cause of inter- 
national friendship by ratifying the several treaties of arbitra- 
tion awaiting renewal by the Senate. In addition to these, it 
has been the privilege of the Department of State to gain the 
assent, in principle, of no less than 31 nations, representing 
four-fifths of the population of the world, to the negotiation of 
treaties by which it shall be agreed that whenever differences 
of interest or of policy arise which can not be resolved by the 
ordinary processes of diplomacy they shall be publicly analyzed, 
discussed, and reported upon by a tribunal chosen by the parties 
before either nation determines its course of ation. 

There is only one possible standard by which to determine 
controversies between the United States and other nations, and 
that is compounded of these two elements: Our own honor and 
our obligations to the peace of the world. A test so com- 
pounded ought easily to be made to govern both the establish- 
ment of new treaty obligations and the interpretation of those 
already assumed. 

There is but one cloud upon our horizon. That has shown 
itself to the south of us, and hangs over Mexico. There can be 
no certain prospect of peace in America until Gen. Huerta has 
surrendered his usurped authority in Mexico; until it is under- + 
stood on all hands, indeed, that such pretended governments will 
not be countenanced or dealt with by the Government of the 
United States. We are the friends of constitutional government 
in America; we are more than its friends, we are its cham- 
pions; because in no other way can our neighbors, to whom we 
would wish in every way to make proof of our friendship, work 
out their own development in peace and liberty. Mexico has no 
government. The attempt to maintain one at the City of Mexica 
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has broken down, and a mere military despotism has been set 
up which has hardly more than the semblance of national au- 
thority. It originated in the usurpation of Victoriano Huerta, 
who, after a brief attempt to play the part of constitutional 
President, has at last cast aside even the pretense of legal right 
and declared himself dictator. As a consequence, a condition of 
affairs now exists in Mexico which has made it doubtful 
whether even the most elementary and fundamental rights 
either of her own people or of the citizens of other countries 
resident within her territory can long be successfully safe- 
guarded, and which threatens, if long continued, to imperil the 
interests of peace, order, and tolerable life in the lands imme- 
diately to the south of us. Even if the usurper had succeeded 
in his purposes, in despite of the constitution of the Republic 
and the rights of its people, he would have set up nothing but 
a precarious and hateful power, which could have lasted but a 
little while, and whose eventual downfall would have left the 
country in a more deplorable condition than ever. But he has 
not succeeded. He has forfeited the respect and the moral sup- 
port eyen of those who were at one time willing to see bim 
succeed. Little by little he has been completely isolated. By 
a little every day his power and prestige are crumbling and the 
collapse is not far away. We shall not, I believe, be obliged to 
alter our policy of watchful waiting. And then, when the end 
comes, we shall hope to see constitutional order restored in 
distressed Mexico by the concert and energy of such of her 
leaders as prefer the liberty of their people to their own 
ambitions. 

I turn to matters of domestic concern. You already have 
under consideration a bill for the reform of our system of 
banking and currency, for which the country waits with impa- 
tience, as for something fundamental to its whole business life 
and necessary to set credit free from arbitrary and artificial 
restraints, I need not say how earnestly I hope for its early 
enactment into law. I take leave to beg that the whole energy 
and attention of the Senate be concentrated upon it till the 
matter is successfully disposed of. And yet I feel that the 
request is not needed—that the Members of that great House 
need no urging in this service to the country. 

I present to you, in addition, the urgent necessity that special 
provision be made also for facilitating the credits needed by 
the farmers of the country. The pending currency bill does the 
farmers a great service. It puts them upon an equal footing 
with other business men and masters of enterprise, as it 
should; and upon its passage they will find themselves quit of 
many of the difficulties which now hamper them in the field of 
credit. The farmers, of course, ask and should be given no spe- 
cial privilege, such as extending to them the credit of the Gov- 
ernment itself. What they need and should obtain is legislation 
whieh will make their own abundant and substantial credit 
resources available as a foundation for joint, concerted loeal 
action in their own behalf in getting the capital they must use. 
It is to this we should now address ourselves. 

It has, singularly enough, come to pass that we have allowed 
the industry of our farms to lag behind the other activities of 
the country in its development. I need not stop to tell you how 
fundamental to the life of the Nation is the production of its 
food. Our thoughts may ordinarily be concentrated upon the 
cities and the hives of industry, upon the cries of the crowded 
market place and the clangor of the factory, but it is from the 
quiet interspaces of the open valleys and the free hillsides that 
we draw the sources of life and of prosperity, from the farm 
and the ranch, from the forest and the mine. Without these 
every street would be silent, every office deserted, every factory 
fallen into disrepair. And yet the farmer does not stand upon 
the same footing with the forester and the miner in the market 
of credit. He is the servant of the seasons. Nature determines 
how long he must wait for his crops, and will not be hurried 
in her processes. He may give his note, but the season of its 
maturity depends upon the season when his crop matures, lies 
at the gates of the market where his products are sold. And 
the security he gives is of a character not known in the bro- 
ker's office or as familiarly as it might be on the counter of the 
banker. 

The Agricultural Department of the Government is seeking to 
assist as never before to make farming an efficient business, of 
wide cooperative effort, in quick touch with the markets for 
foodstuffs. The farmers and the Government will henceforth 
work together as real partners in this field, where we now 
begin to see our way very clearly and where many intelligent 
plans are already being put into execution. The Treasury of the 
United States has, by a timely and well-considered distribution 
of its deposits, facilitated the moving of the crops in the present 
season and prevented the scarcity of available funds too often 
experienced at such times. But we must not allow ourselves 


to depend upon. extraordinary expedients. We must add the 
means by which the farmer may make his credit constantly and 
easily available and command when he will the capital by 
which to support and expand his business. We lag behind 
many other great countries of the modern world in attempting 
to do this. Systems of rural credit have been studied and de- 
veloped on the other side of the water while we left our farmers 
to shift for themselves in the ordinary money market. You 
have but to look about you in any rural district to see the 
result, the handicap and embarrassment which have been put 
upon those who produce our food. 

Conscious of this backwardness and neglect on our part, the 
Congress recently authorized the creation of a special commis- 
sion to study the various systems of rural credit which have 
been put into operation in Europe, and this commission is 
already prepared to report. Its repert ought to make it easier 
for us to determine what methods will be best suited to our own 
farmers. I hope and believe that the committees of the Senate 
and House will address themselyes to this matter with the most 
fruitful results, and I believe that the studies and recently 
formed plans of the Department of Agriculture may be made to 
serve them very greatly in their work of framing appropriate 
and adequate legislation. It would be indiscreet and presump- 
tuous in anyone to dogmatize upon so great and many-sided 
a question, but I feel confident that common counsel will pro- 
duce the results we must all desire. 

Turn from the farm to the world of business which centers 
in the city and in the factory, and I think that all thoughtful 
observers will agree that the immediate service we owe the 
business communities of the country is to prevent private 
monopoly more effectually than it has yet. been prevented. I 
think it will be easily agreed that we should let the Sherman 
antitrust law stand, unaltered, as it is, with its debatable 
ground about it, but that we should as much as possible reduce 
the area of that debatable ground by further and more explicit 
legislation; and should also supplement that great act by legis- 
lation which will not only clarify it, but also facilitate its 
administration and make it fairer to all concerned. No doubt 
we shall all wish, and the country will expect, this to be the 
central subject of our deliberations during the present session, 
but it is a subject so many-sided so deserving of careful 
and discriminating discussion that I shall take the liberty of 
addressing you upon it in a special message at a later date 
than this. It is of capital importance that the business men 
of this country should be relieved of all uncertainties of law 
with regard to their enterprises and investments and a clear 
path indicated which they can travel without anxiety. It is 
as important that they should be relieved of embarrassment 
and set free to prosper as that private monopoly should be 
destroyed. The ways of action should be thrown wide open. 
I é turn to a subject which I hope can be handled promptly 
and without serious controversy of any kind. I mean the 
method of selecting nominees for the Presidency of the United 
States. I feel confident that I do not misinterpret the wishes 
or the expectations of the country when I urge the prompt 
enactment of legislation which will provide for primary elec- 
tions throughout the country at which the voters of the several 
parties may choose their nominees for the Presidency without 
the intervention of nominating conventions. I venture the 
suggestion that this legislation should provide for the reten- 
tion of party conventions, but only for the purpose of declaring 
and accepting the verdict of the primaries and formulating 
the platforms of the parties, and I suggest that these conven- 
tions should consist not of delegates chosen for this single 
purpose, but of the nominees for Congress, the nominees for 
vacant seats in the Senate of the United States, the Senators 
whose terms have not yet closed, the national committees, and 
the candidates for the Presidency themselves, in order that 
platforms may be framed by those responsible to the people 
for carrying them into effect. 

These are all matters of vital domestic concern, and besides 
them, outside the charmed circle of our own national life in 
which our affections command us, as well as our consciences, 
there stand out our obligations toward our territories oversea. 
Here we are trustees. Porto Rico, Hawaii, the Philippines, 
are ours, indeed, but not ours to do what we please with. Such 
territories, once regarded as mere possessions, are no longer to 
be selfishly exploited; they are part of the domain of public 
conscience and of serviceable and enlightened statesmanship. 
We must administer them for the people who live in them and 
with the same sense of responsibility to them as toward our 
own people in our domestic affairs. No doubt we shall success- 
fully enough bind Porto Rico and the Hawaiian Islands to our- 
selves by ties of justice and interest and affection, but the per- 
formance of our duty toward the Philippines is a more difficult 
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and debatable matter. We can satisfy the obligations of gen- 
erous justice toward the people of Porto Rico by giving them the 
ample and familiar rights and privileges accorded our own citi- 
zens in our own territories and our obligations toward the peo- 
ple of Hawaii by perfecting the provisions for self-government 
already granted them, but in the Philippines we must go fur- 
ther. We must hold steadily in view their ultimate independ- 
ence, and we must move toward the time of that independence 
as steadily as the way can be cleared and the foundations 
thoughtfully and permanently laid. 

Acting under the authority conferred upon the President by 
Congress, I have already accorded the people of the islands a 
majority in both houses of their legislative body by appointing 
five instead of four native citizens to the membership of the 
commission. I believe that in this way we shall make proof of 
their capacity in counsel and their sense of responsibility in the 
exercise of political power, and that the success of this step will 
be sure to clear our view for the steps which are to follow. 
Step by step we should extend and perfect the system of self- 
government in the islands, making test of them and modifying 
them as experience discloses their successes and their failures; 
that we should more and more put under the control of the na- 
tive citizens of the archipelago the essential instruments of 
their life, their local instrumentalities of government, their 
schools, all the common interests of their conmunities, and so 
by counsel and experience set up a government which all the 
world will see to be suitable to a people whose affairs are under 
their own control. At last, I hope and believe, we are begin- 
ning to gain the confidence of the Filipino peoples. By their 
counsel and experience, rather than by our own, we shall learn 
how best to serve them and how soon it will be possible and 
wise to withdraw our supervision. Let us once find the path 
and set out with firm and confident tread upon it and we shall 
not wander from it or linger upon it. 

A duty faces us with regard to Alaska which seems to me 
very pressing and very imperative; perhaps I should say a double 
duty, for it concerns both the political and the material de- 
velopment of te Territory. The people of Alaska should be 
given the full Territorial fo: of government, and Alaska, as 
a storehouse, should be unlocked. One key to it is a system of 
railways, These the Government should itself build and admin- 
ister, and the ports and terminals it should itself control in the 
interest of all who wish to use them for the service and de- 
yelopment of the country and its people. 

But the construction of railways is only the first step; is 
only thrusting in the key to the storehouse and throwing back 
‘the lock and opening the door. How the tempting resources of 
the country are to be exploited is another matter, to which I 
shall take the liberty of from time to time calling your atten- 
tion, for it is a policy which must be worked out by well-con- 
sidered stages, not upon theory, but upon lines of practical 
expediency. It is part of our general problem of conservation. 
We have a freer hand in working out the problem in Alaska 
than in the States of the Union; and yet the principle and ob- 
ject are the same, wherever we touch it. We must use the 
resources of the country, not lock them up.. There need be no 
conflict or jealousy as between State and Federal authorities, 
for there can be no essential difference of purpose between 
them. The resources in question must be used, but not de- 
stroyed or wasted; used, but not monopolized upon any narrow 
idea of individual rights as against the abiding interests of 
communities. That a policy can be worked out by conference 
and concession which will release these resources and yet not 
jeopard or dissipate them, I for one have no doubt; and it can 
be done on lines of regulation which need be no less acceptable 
to the people and governments of the States concerned than to 
the people and Government of the Nation at large, whose herit- 
age these resources are. We must bend our counsels to this 
end. A common purpose ought to make agreement easy. 

Three or four matters of special importance and significance 
I beg that you will permit me to mention in closing. 

Our Bureau of Mines ought to be equipped and empowered to 
render even more effectual service than it renders now in improv- 
ing the conditions of mine laber and making the mines more eco- 
nomically productive as well as more safe. This is an all-im- 
portant part of the work of conservation; and the conservation 
of human life and energy lies even nearer to our interest than 
the preservation from waste of our material resources. 

We owe it, in mere justice to the railway employees of the 
country, to provide for them a fair and effective employers’ 
liability act; and a law that we can stand by in this matter 
will be no less to the advantage of those who administer the 
railroads of the country than to the advantage of those whom 
they employ. The experience of a — number of the States 
abundantly proves that. 


We ought to devote ourselves to meeting pressing demands of 
plain justice like this as earnestly as to the accomplishment 
of political and economic reforms. Social justice comes first. 
Law is the machinery for its realization and is vital only as it 
expresses and embodies it. 

An international congress for the discussion of all questions 
that affect safety at sea is now sitting in London at the sug- 
gestion of our own Government. So soon as the conclusions of 
that congress can be learned and considered we ought to ad- 
dress ourselves, among other things, to the prompt alleviation 
of the very unsafe, unjust, and burdensome conditions which 
now surround the employment of sailors and render it extremely 
difficult to obtain the services of spirited and competent men 
such as every ship needs if it is to be safely handled and 
brought to port. 

May I not express the very real pleasure I have experienced 
in cooperating with this Congress and sharing with it the labors 
of common service to which it has devoted itself so unreservedly 
during the past seven months of uncomplaining concentration 
upon the business of legislation? Surely it is a proper and 
pertinent part of my report on “the state of the Union” to 
express my admiration for the diligence, the good temper, and 
the full comprehension of public duty which has already been 
manifested by both the Houses; and I hope that it may not be 
deemed an impertinent intrusion of myself into the picture if I 
say with how much and how constant satisfaction I have 
ayailed myself of the privilege of putting my time and energy 
at their disposal alike in counsel and in action. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning hour having expired, 
the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, the 
title of which will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 7837) to provide for the estab- 
lishment of Federal reserve banks, to furnish an elastic cur- 
rency, to afford means of rediscounting commercial paper, to 
establish a more effective supervision of banking in the United 
States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CLAPP. I suggest the want of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no objection, the unfin- 
ished business will be laid aside temporarily. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I should like to be heard on 
that if it is going to be laid aside. I understand also that there 
has been a call for a quorum. The Senator from Minnesota 
IMr. Crarp] suggested the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pocroraty will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Gallinger No: Smith, Ariz. 
Bacon Goft O’Gorman Smith, Ga. 
Borah Gore Overman Smith, S. C. 
Bradley Gronna Owen Smoot 
Brady Hollis . * Stephenson 
Brandegee Hughes Perkins Sterling 
Bristow James Pittman Sutherland 
Bryan Kenyon Poindexter anson 
Burleigh Kern Pomerene Thompson 
on La Follette Reed Thornton 
Lane Robinson Tillman 
Chilton Lewis t Townsend 
pp Lippitt 5 Vardaman 
Clark, Wyo McCumber hafroth Walsh 
It Martin. Va. Sheppard Warren 
Cummins Martine, N. J. Sherman Weeks 
du Pont Myers Shields Williams 
Fletcher Nelson Shively Works 


Mr. SHEPPARD. My colleague [Mr. CULBERSON] is unavoid- 


ably absent. He is paired with the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. pu Pont]. I ask that this announcement stand for the 
day. 


Mr. WEEKS. I wish to state that my colleague [Mr. Lopcr] 
is absent on account of illness. He has a general pair with the 
junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Sacru]. I should like to 
have that statement stand for the day. 

Mr. KERN. I ask that the special order be temporarily laid 
aside until we dispose of the question before the Senate. I have 
the consent of the Senator who has charge of that bill to make 
the request. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Has the fact as to whether a quorum is 
present been announced to the Senate? I think nothing is in 
order until the presence of a quorum has been announced, 

Mr. KERN. I thought the announcement had been made. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-two Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum of the Senate 
present. The Senator from Indiana asks that the unfinished 
business may be temporarily laid aside. 

Mr. BURTON. As I understand, the object of that request is 
in order that disposition may be made of the motions which 
were pending before the recess. 
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Mr. KERN. It is primarily that the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. BnaNDrOEER] may conclude his remarks and, secondarily, 
that we may vote on the motion. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I call attention to the fact that it is not 
the unfinished business. The Hetch Hetchy bill is properly be- 
fore the Senate, or it ought to be laid before the Senate, 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. My understanding is that the Chair had 
laid the unfinished business before the Senate and that the Sen- 
ator from Indiana asked that it be temporarily laid aside. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. The unfinished business is the cur- 
rency Dill. 

Mr. BURTON. Oh, no. 

Mr. BRANDEGEB. Oh, no; the unfinished business is the 
Hetch Hetchy bill. 

Mr. GALLINGER. No; it is the currency bill. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. According to the calendar, the cur- 
rency bill was made the unfinished business. 

Mr. BRANDEGEDR. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Subject to the special order. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. ‘The Senator is correct; but the unani- 
mous-consent agreement is that the Senate shall proceed with 
the Hetch Hetchy bill, as I understand, after the morning busi- 
ness, and I assumed that the morning business closed at 1 
o'clock. Therefore I assumed that the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment would bave to be enforced. 

Mr. KERN. Let the unanimous-consent agreement be laid 
before the Senate, and then we shall ask that it be temporarily 
laid aside. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Well, Mr. President, I failed to make 
myself clear to the Senator from Indiana, I think. If the 
Senate has agreed by unanimous consent that after the morning 
hour shall expire to-day, at 1 o'clock, the Hetch Hetchy bill 
will be considered, of course it can not be laid aside by unani- 
mous consent. That would be by one unanimous-consent agree- 
ment to undo another. 

Mr. KERN. It may be temporarily laid aside. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not think so. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair thinks perhaps, to clear 
the situation, he should state that the currency bill is the 
unfinished business coming over from yesterday. If the moru- 
ing business had been concluded prior to 1 o'clock, it would have 
been the duty of the Chair to have laid before the Senate the 
Hetch Hetchy bill, but the morning business haying run until 
1 o'clock, it is the opinion of the Chair that the unfinished busi- 
ness should now be laid before the Senate, but it does not take 
precedence over a unanimous-consent agreement the moment 
there is a desire to proceed with the discussion. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. My idea would be that if the morning 
business had been announced as closed before the hour of 1 
o'clock arrived, the calendar, under Rule VIII, would be in 
order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. The unanimous-consent agreement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The unanimous-consent agreement. 
That is the way the Chair has been trying to rule, though he 
may not have expressed it in good language. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Has the Chair made a ruling, may I 
inquire, then, upon the request of the Senator from Indiana, 
if he has a request pending? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I rise to a parliamentary 
inquiry. In the absence of unanimous consent, does the resolu- 
tion (S. Res, 225) offered by the Senator from Indiana go over 
until to-morrow or would it go to the calendar? 

Mr. GALLINGER. It would go to the calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Chair would so rule, the 
morning hour having expired. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have no desire that the resolution shall go 
to the calendar, for I rather favor it; but I know that there will 
be very considerable discussion upon it before it comes to a 
yote. Therefore it ought not to be continued this afternoon. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask unanimous consent that the resolu- 
tion go over without prejudice until to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New Hampshire 
asks unanimous consent that the resolution go over until to- 
morrow without prejudice. Is there objection? 

Mr. KERN, I have none. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair hears no objection, and 
the resolution goes over until to-morrow, 


SAN FRANCISCO WATER SUPPLY. 


Mr. WORKS obtained the floor. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I inquire if the unfinished 
business has been temporarily laid aside? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has been. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Very well. 

Mr. SMOOT. What is before the Senate now, Mr. President? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The matter now before the Senate 
is House bill 7207, the title of which the Secretary will state. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 7207) granting to the city and 
county of San Francisco certain rights of way in, over, and 
through certain public lands, the Yosemite National Park, and 
Stanislaus National Forest, and certain lands in the Yosemite 
National Park, the Stanislaus National Forest, and the public 
lands in the State of California, and for other purposes. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the’ Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WORKS. I yield. 

Mr. SUFHERLAND. I judge from the vacant seats on the 
other side of the Chamber that some of our Democratic friends 
are seeking a little rest in anticipation of the vigorous night 
work promised for the future. I therefore suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Dillingham Martine, N. J. Smith, Ariz, 
Bacon Fletcher Nelson Smith, Ga. 
Borah Gallinger O'Gorman Smith, 8. C. 
Bradley Gof Owen Smoo 
Brady Gronna Page Sutherland 
Brandegee Hollis Perkins Thomas 
Bristow Hughes Pittman Thompson 
Bryan James Pomerene Townsend 
Burleigh Johnson Vardaman 
Burton Kenyon Robinson Walsh 
Chamberlain Kern Root Weeks 
Chilton La Follette Shafroth Williams 
capp Lane Sheppard Works 
Clark, Wyo. 5 Sherman 

Clarke, Ark. McCumber Shields 

Cummins Martin, Va. Shively 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-one Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum of the Senate present. The 
Senator from California will proceed. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, this bill in its practical results 
affects the State of California alone. The principles which are 
involved are of importance to the whole Nation. One of the 
great cities of the State and one of the largest farming com- 
munities are in direct conflict as to the right to use the waters 
of this stream. I expect to show that this bill, in its general 
object and purpose, and in most of its provisions, is in direct 
conflict with the laws of the State of California governing the 
appropriation and distribution of the waters of the streams of 
the State. 

I was very much surprised that an endeavor should have been 
made to press this bill to hearing and passage in my absence 
from the Senate. The reason for it, as announced by some 
Members of this body, was an entirely mistaken one. It was 
assumed and directly stated that I was objecting to the bill 
solely in the interest of people outside of the two irrigation dis- 
tricts that have been mentioned here as protected by the pro- 
visions of the bill. 

I had not given the bill the attention that it deserved, and 
that I should have given to it, up to the time I made my visit 
to my own State, I then found by investigation that there were 
two sides to the question; that the bill itself did not protect 
the interests of the farmers of the San Joaquin Valley as it 
professed to do, and as everybody connected with the legislation 
understood it to do. Upon discovering that state of things, I 
sent this telegram to the chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Public Lands: 

CORONADO, CAU, October 2, 1913. 
Hon. Henry L. MYERS 


Chairman Committee on Public Lands. 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 

I have satisfied myself that the Hetch Hetchy bill should not pass 
withont further investigation. Ninety-nine per cent of water users in 
the irrigation districts are strongly opposed to it and claim that they 
were betrayed by those who consented to the compromise measure. They 
claim that thousands of acres of lands in their districts and outside of 
them will be deprived of water to which they are entitled, and that they 
can show that this sacrifice of the and most fertile lands in the 
State is unnecessary in the Interest of San Francisco. Because of the 
compromise, that they 5 repudiate, this phase of the question 
has not been inyestigated. The bill should not be rushed through this 
session under such circumstances. It is too serious, not only to the 
parties directly interested but to the whole State. 


Joun D. WORKS.. 
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Upon that telegram being received, the following occurred on 
the floor of the Senate: 


Mr. Bxrstow. I desire to say, with the permission of the Senator 
from 3 That I have not been in the Senate a great while, but I 


dave bess here something over four gon and I have never kno when 
® request was made a Senator m a State which is aff by a 
bill and that Senator is absent and = — it be consi until 

he can get back, that such a request ha 
Not only was such a uest made by the z r Senator m Cali- 
fornia [Mr. yee but t 3 from 1 Utah Mr. Smoor], who was 
rman of the committee reports 


until the 4th of last March 
th 


is not needed. 
Now follows the reason for not heeding it: 


Mr. Norris. I can tell the Senator why. Personally, I mn no objec- 
tion to postponing it as Figen as I am concerned, although I voted to con- 
sider it. If I un 3 telegram of the ‘junior Senator from Gall. 
fornia, he referred in his telegram to men —. have no a aa 
involved in this bill, men who are not even organized into an irriga A 
district, men who have made no filing, who bave not taken any 
to get the water, who have not any legal claim to it, and + ged 
them all they waned it would be a question whether we sh 
water to let peonia drink or have for do! 0 ces 18 whether we 
should use it for frrigation. They have not any I 

Mr. Bristow. Let me ask the Senator from 5 through the 
kindness and courtesy of the Senator from Nevada 


Mr. PITTMAN. 7 8 . Oo 

ator from Nebraska were in Nebraska and 
ding here affecting the State of Nebraska, and be 
should send a telegram here asking t its consideration be deferred 
until he could be rd, does ate the Senator Cos wan it would be a 
courtesy to him for the Senate to grant his request? 

Mr. Norris. I think it would be, and it would be a esorta * the 
Senator from California, as the Senator from Kansas knows. o not 
think there can be any ‘doubt about this proposition. 

The Senator from California In his telegram is referrin 
that, even if he were here, could not possibly make any 
this bill one way or the other. These men who are unorganized, who 
have no legal claim to the water, who have made no filing during all 
these years that this has been under consideration, have never before 
until the Iast days that the bill was petore d = Senate committee made 
any protest or any claim of any kind. Lehane very fairly and 
squarely stated that he had no S ogil Hanf; but he said, “ We can get 
our men together, we can organize, and we can use this water; let us 
have it.” the first plaee, the committee hearing had been had, the 
Dill had been really passed upon by the committee, and at the very last 
minute somebody comes in who has no claim, and no one will contend 
that he has any, and says, “ We would like to have this water.” 


As far as Mr. Lehane is concerned, his hearing before the 
Senate committee showed distinctly that he was not repre- 
senting the “ outsiders,’ so called, or the men who were not 
connected with the irrigation districts only, but that he was 
representing the water users within the districts. To prove 
that to be so, notwithstanding the statement of the Senator from 
Nebraska, I call attention to a short portion of the report of 
the hearings before the Public Lands Committee. He says: 


I have here telegrams that have been sent to erg se MYERS, ony 
man of the Senate Committee on Public Lands, and I will read them 


The first is as follows: 1 . 
ODESTO, CAL., em 
Hexry L. MYERS i . 
5 ‘Senate Pintes Lands Committee, Washington, D. C.: 
committee. 98 the water users of the 
Modesto f. irri ational district, 475 of whom have signed a Pare al to th 
effect that the lands tri 


Mr. Bristow. 
there was a Dill 


to some 
ifference wi 


Acting Chairman. 
Mr. Winklebleck is head of the Dunkard settlement 5 miles east of 
Modesto, and when you get a Dunkard out rustling with public senti- 
ment you may know that he bas something at stake. 
i 9 telegram I wish to read is from Mr. Thomas Caswell, and 
s as follows: 


Mopesto, CAL., September 23, 1913, 
Henry L. MYE 


Ohair: Tete Public Lands 
Washington, D. C.: 

The undersigned, N ee the water users of the Turlock irriga- 
tion district, 100 of whom have this day signed a petition setting forth 
that lands contiguous to the Tuolumne River are ready and able to store 
the waters of the Hetch Hetchy, request that the Senate postpone 
action on the Raker. 1 8 5 10 bett oint a committee to investigate and 
report on our claims. oo was signed by 98 per cent of the 
water users to whom ite oak — 

THOMAS CASWELL. 


Now, here is a telegram from the west side of the river, from the 
chamber of commerce at Crows Landing, which is as follows: 


Crows LANDING, CAL., September 23, 1913. 
Hexry L. MYERS, 
Chairman Committee on Public Lande, Washington, D. C.: 


The chamber of a of Crows main Bre Ry 2 in the 
gage of the Raker bill — vou investigate the lane 
the west side of the San oy ae Ber tA A River to water or power. . 
Lehane will appear before 

eA P. WITTEN, Secretary. 

I will say, tlemen, that the Modesto district Hes north 
and west of Tuolumne River. The Tur irrigation district lies 
south and east, and the Turlock irrigation ct is twice as 


as our district. We have 81,000 acres; 
the west side of the Tuolamne River is 


River, down be- 


ee ae Ee Ge ee 
organized there now into is known as the 


ond Tracy. They are 
Tracy district. 


It will be seen that instead of Mr. Lehane coming here and 
representing outsiders who have no legal claim upon this stream 
he was here representing 98 per cent of the men who own the 
lands within the districts and pay their taxes te support them. 
They were not only protesting here against the passage of the 
bill, but they were protesting that they had sent a delegation 
to Washington to oppose its passage, and that instead of fol- 
lowing instructions and opposing the passage of the bill they 
had compromised their interests and consented that a Dill 
should be made which in form protected them but in fact does 
not do so, as I shall show further along. 

After I learned that the claim was being made that I was 
not speaking for the actual water users who had legal rights in 
the stream, I sent this telegram to Mr. Levi Winkiebleck, who 
came to me at San Diego and represented the conditions as he 
claimed them to exist, which prompted the telegram that I sent 
to the Senate asking for delay in order that the matter might 
be further investigated : 


LEVi WIXKLEBLECK, Modesto, Cal.: 

In your representations to me at San Diego did you nt land- 
owners Arsa the irrigation district or a and did e Lehane 
for the le within the irrigation districts or the outsiders 
e? It was I see in the debate in the Senate, that com- 
plaint was made only by people who had obtained no legal right to any 
of the waters of the stream. I did not so understand the situation 

when I sent the telegram to Washington at eas mo 

D. Works. 


To that telegram I received an answer from J. S. Rhodes, 
secretary and treasurer of the Water Users’ Association of the 
Modesto irrigation district, as follows: 

Hon. Jonx D. Works 
United States 8 Los Angeles, Cal.“ 


to your f the M of October 28, 1913, righ by the ha ones 
5 of the 5 . — irrigation district of Modesto, Cal., 
fet tr Mr. Levi Winkl. resented yh fide water users of the 


Los ANGELES, October 28, 1913. 


Secretary-Tri Water U ond ay 
easurer Wa a 88 
of Modesto Irrigation District. 


I also received this telegram from Mr. Winklebleck himself: 
Mopzsto, CAL., October 30, 1913. 
Senator JoHN D. WORE: 


H. W. H. Building, Los Angeles, Cal.: 


Made a canvass of the Turlock 8 yesterday, rapes — 
water users unanimous} gars Raker or any other bill takin 
water from the Hetch Hetchy. 

WINKLEELECE, 


Chairman Modeste Water Users’ Association. 

So, in asking for delay and further investigation I was speak- 
ing for the men who had rights in the stream which were 
threatened with destruction. 

Mr. President, in what I shall say on this subject I speak 
for the farmers of the San Joaquin Valley. I speak for the 
thousands of people all over this country whe are protesting 
against the use of a part of the magnificent Yosemite Park 
for commercial purposes. I speak for the great city of San 
Francisco in opposition to the attempt that is being made to 
impose upon it an enormous burden of debt, unnecessary and 
useless, and which will bring none of the benefits that are 
claimed for it by those who are advocating the passage of the 
bill. I shall show, I think, that in practically all of its pro- 
visions this bill is in direct conflict with the laws ef the State 
of California providing for the distribution of the waters that 
belong to the State itself under the constitution of the State; 
that San Francisco has not secured, by compliance with the 
laws of the State or otherwise, any legal right to divert from 
this stream any such quantity of water as is claimed by the 
advocates of the bill; that if it has the water commission pro- 
vided for by the laws of the State of California has the right, 
under the laws of the State, to regulate and control its use and 
disposition and to compel it to confine its use te what it needs 
for its own purposes. I shall show, I think, that this whole 
proceeding, in the attempt to procure these rights from the 
National Government, has been a tissue of misrepresentations 
that amount, whether so intended or not, to a positive fraud, 
not only upon the rights of the people whe have already filed 
upon the stream but upon the people of the city of San Fran- 
cisco. 

What are they proposing to do? They propose, under the 
grant that they expect from the National Government, as they 
claim, to construct a dam in the Hetch Hetchy Vatley in the 
Yosemite Park that will store 400,000,000 gallons ef water per 
day. What for? For San Francisco’s use? Not at all, 
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The bill itself provides on its face that this grant is made not 
alone in the interest of San Francisco, but for San Francisco 
and the cities around the Bay of San Francisco. Nobody 
claims, and I suppose nobody will claim, that San Francisco will 
need 400,000,000 gallons of water a day for a century to come. 
San Francisco has no more right than I have to enter upon this 
stream and appropriate water for Oakland or other cities and 
attempt to distribute it or sell it to those cities, and the Na- 
tional Government has no authority or power to give it any such 
right. Therefore San Francisco is expecting to spend some- 
thing like $100,000,000 for the purpose of appropriating water 
and making the necessary improvements for that purpose that 
she never will be able to use under the law of the State of 
California, 

If you will take the pains to examine these proceedings, from 
the report of the Board of Army Engineers that was employed 
to deal with this question down to this time, you will find that 
the whole proceeding was for the purpose of acquiring rights for 
about 26 different cities in the water of this stream, and to im- 
pound and take it out for the use of these various cities by the 
city of San Francisco, and only with her consent, as against the 
farmers of the San Joaquin Valley, who have made their legal 
appropriations upon the stream, have taken out a portion of 
the water they are entitled to use, and under the law of the 
State of California, if they proceed with reasonable diligence, 
are entitled to take out the balance of the water for their use. 

Not only that, but San Francisco, while claiming the right 
to take out of the stream 400,000,000 gallons of water per day, 
has a filing upon the stream that allows her to take out only 
161,000,000 gallons for nny purpose. Therefore, if she goes to 
the expense of constructing this vast system for taking out 
water, when she is through and the laws of California are 
brought to bear upon her she will not be allowed to take out 
more than 161,000,000 gallons per day under her initial filings. 
If she does not need that quantity of water she will not be able 
to take out even that amount, because under the laws of the 
State her claims will be confined to the water necessary for her 
use. ‘The balance of it will go to somebody else who is entitled 
to enter upon the stream, and it will not be confined to the peo- 
ple who have already made filings. 

There has been a good deal said here about these “ outsiders,” 
so called, having no legal right to the streams of the State; but 
that is a mistake. Every citizen who owns land under that 
stream of water has a legal right at any time to enter upon it 
and claim the amount of water that he needs for his own use. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Owen in the chair). Does 
the Senator from California yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WORKS. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. I want to ask the Senator from California if 
the law of California or the constitution of California provides 
that the waters of the State belong to the public. 

Mr. WORKS. Yes; I am coming to that in a moment. I 
expect before I haye done with this branch of the subject to 
analyze the bill that is before the Senate and then the laws of 
the State of California and compare the two to show what the 
conflicts are and what are the rights that these people have 
under the law as it is. But before I pass to that, on the sub- 
ject of the rights of San Francisco and these landowners, I 
would like to read a part of a statement that has been issued 
by Leon Lelghton and others, a committee for the Ceres Water- 
Users’ Association, in which they say: 

The Raker bill, H. R. 7207, allows 2,350 second-feet for both dis- 
tricts out of the natural flow of the river, and, between April 15 and 
June 15, allows 1,650 second-feet additional out of the flow waters of 
the river. This amount is totally insufficient for the needs of the 
districts, 

It has been claimed here all along that by this compromise 
arrangement the bill protects these people in the quantity of 
water that they need. That the water users deny. They are 
not only not allowed the amount of water that they have legally 
filed upon and are entitled to take out if they pursue their work 
of preparing their district by the application of the water, but 
they are not allowed sufficient to properly irrigate the land now 
under irrigation. 

In the Modesto district they are all usin 
der the terms of the Raker bill and are barely able to supply their 
present needs. They have 35,000 acres of land receiving no, water, 
which is being developed from year to year and which is entitled to 


share in the water they will receive under the Raker bill. If said bill 
passes, it will result the 8 ha such a small amount of 


almost their full share un- 


water per acre that —2 2 will be ru The same thing is true in the 
Turlock district, exce ing that thelr acreage is over two times as 
much as in the Modesto district. ; 


San Francisco is attemptin 


— 2 ting to secure the three cholcest sites on the 


entire watershed, and esires that all permits for reservoir build- 
ing on the- public lands upstream from Hetch Hetchy, Lake Eleanor 
and Cherry reservoir sites reserved in favor of the municipalities ot 
Greater San Francisco.” 


We contend that we are entitled to the water to the amount of our 
original appropriations, provided that we can make use of the same, 
beneficially, and in that event, we contend that there will not be water 
for San Francisco and its nelghboring cities sufficient to meet with 
the least of their demands. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. 
California yield to me? 

Mr. WORKS. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator from California is making 
an exceedingly interesting statement on a very important bill. 
I observe that on the Democratic side of the Chamber there is 
just one Senator, the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Tuomas]. I 
name him in order that his patient attention to duty may be 
properly preserved in the records of the Senate. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I think I had better get on the other side. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I had not observed the Senator from 
North Carolina, who is evidently on this side in order that he 
may be in good company. In view of the situation which I have 
stated, I suggest the absence of a quorum. : 

Mr. THOMAS. Before that suggestion is pressed, may I 
simply say that I think a great many Senators have not re- 
turned to the Chamber since the reading of the President's ad- 
dress, but are getting their midday meal. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senators can come in long enough 
to answer the roll call. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah sug- 
gests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Mr. President, will the Senator from 


Ashurst Gore Norris Smith, Ga. 
Bacon Gronna O'Gorman Smith, Md. 
Bankhead Hollis verman Smoot 
Borah James wen Stephenson 
Bradley Johnson Page Stone 
Brady Kenyon Perkins Sutherland 
Bryan Kern Pittman Swanson 
Burton La Follette Pomerene Thomas 
Chamberlain Lane Reed Thompson 
Chilton Lewis Robinson Townsend 
Clapp Lippitt oot Vardaman 
Clark, Wyo. MeCumber Shafroth Walsh 
Cummins Martin, Va. Sheppard Williams 
Dillingham Martine, N. J. Sherman Works 
Fletcher Myers hields 

Gallinger Nelson Shively 

Goft Newlands Smith, Ariz. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I desire to announce that the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] has been called from the 
Chamber and that he stands paired with the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. LEWIS]. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I desire to announce that my col- 
league, the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren], is absent 
from the Senate on public business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The Senator 
from California will proceed. 

Mr. WORKS. I feel more than ordinarily desirous that Sena- 
tors should hear what I haye to say on this subject. I do not 
believe that a great number of the Members of this body really 
understand the situation as they should in order to vote upon 
it intelligently. I am particularly anxious that the Democratic 
Members should be in their seats, because it is being circulated 
here and has come to me at various times that this has been 
made a Democratic measure, and that the Democrats propose to 
put it through. I do not believe that statement. This is too 
important a matter to the State of California to be dealt with in 
that way, and I am sure that no Senator here has any such 
disposition. I have been assured of that fact by a number of 
Democratie Senators. 

Mr. STONE. If the Senator will pardon me—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. WORKS. I yield. 

Mr. STONE. I desire to say in this immediate connection 
that I am absolutely sure there has been no consultation even, 
much less any conference, of the Democratic Senators, with any 
view of concerted action with respect to this bill. I am abso- 
lutely sure that every Senator on this side has his mind open 
and will vote in accordance with his own judgment. 

Mr. WORKS. I have been assured of that fact, as I said 
before, and I have no doubt of the correctness of the statement 
of the Senator from Missouri. : But it shows the extent to 
which some people are going for the purpose of bringing about 
the passage of this bill, and I did want the opportunity to 
explain the situation to Democratic Senators so that they might 
fully realize not only the importance of this question but un- 
derstand what should be done in the interest and for the welfare 
1 aa of California, not only these two sections of it but 

of it, 
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Proceeding with what I was reading— 


Our: districts need additional storage. This must be found on 
1 River and its tributaries. he districts are now in this 
osition : 

xi If San Francisco is permitted to hold back the flood waters of the 
Tuolumne River in her reservoirs at Hetch Hetchy, Lake Eleanor, and 
Cherry Creek, there will not be sufficient flood waters to fill such 
reservoirs as the districts may be able to construct above the La Grange 
The natural flow of the Tuolumne River 
is early in July, and they will therefore be left in the last half of the 
season without water for irrigation. In other words, under the Raker 
bill they will have a short supply in the first half of the season and 
no supply at all in the latter half of the season. 

The future progress and development of our community depends 
upon the water supply of our lands. Any abridgment of our rights 
in regard to water will discourage investment and injure irreparably 
the future progress of ourselves and our posterity. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President: : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. WORKS. I yield. e 

Mr. THOMAS. I should like to inquire of the Senator if he 
has read the report of the Army engineers upon this project? 

Mr. WORKS. I have studied it very carefully, and I will 
come to comment upon it later. 

Mr. THOMAS, Then the Senator probably recalls the fact— 
I think it is in that report—that this river sometimes at flood 
season has a flow of between 30,000 and 40,000 second-feet, 
which, of course, is more than enough to supply San Francisco 
and all previous appropriations and to build as many reservoirs 
as natural conditions would permit the construction of. 

Mr. WORKS. It is true that at certain times of the year 
flood water will come down and it may be stored, but I think 
the Senator is mistaken in his statement that the flood waters 
of this stream if properly stored will supply San Francisco and 
leave water enough to supply these lands. I think he is also mis- 
taken in saying-that the Army board report shows any such thing. 

Mr. THOMAS. I may be mistaken as to that. I remember 
reading it in one of the many reports. 

Mr. WORKS. I will endeavor later on to analyze that re- 
port and find out just what it does say in relation to the matter. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. WORKS. I yield. 

Mr. MYERS. I was not fortunate enough to be in the Cham- 
ber when the Senator began his remarks. I ask from whom is 
the statement the Senator has just read? What irrigationists 
are making that complaint? 

Mr. WORKS. It is signed by Leon Leighton, W. S. Watson, 
G. W. Miles, committee for the Ceres Water Users’ Association. 
They compose a part of the water users in one of these irriga- 
tion districts. 

Mr. MYERS. Under the Turlock-Modesto system or district? 

Mr. WORKS. Yes. 

Mr. MYERS. Where are those people getting sufficient water 
for their irrigation purposes now? ‘The flood waters of this 
river run to the sea, and they are not impounded at all. Where 
do they get enough water now? 

Mr. WORKS. They do not get enough water now. 

Mr. MYERS. Why did they not impound it long ago if they 
needed it? 

Mr. WORKS. The conditions in this yalley have been such 
that the single landowners were not able to build the neces- 
sary storage reservoirs for the purpose of taking the waters out 
of the stream. In order to meet that condition and help the 
farmers themselves a law was passed providing for the forma- 
tion of irrigation districts. Those districts are being formed 
all over the State of California, whereby the farmers can com- 
bine themselves together and so make the necessary appro- 
priations, build the necessary reservoirs, and take out the water 
under the direction of the irrigation district, and distribute it 
to the land belonging to the landowners. That would have been 
impossible but for the authority given to establish these irri- 
gation districts. They have formed districts taking up a large 
part of these valley lands, but not all of them. They have 
formed two irrigation districts lately—one the Tracey and an- 
other the name of which I do not remember—for the purpose 
of combining and making such appropriations and building such 
reservoirs aS may be necessary to store the water that is now 
going to waste; but if they are prevented from doing that by 
this grant and the impounding of the water in this large reser- 
yoir, then that right is taken away from them. 

Mr. MYERS. How long has California's irrigation district 
law been in existence? 

Mr. WORKS. Oh, a number of years. ‘ 

Mr. MYERS. They have had about 20 years to do this, and 
why have they not done it, and why do they get in a hurry 
to do it now? 


Dam on the Tuolumne River. 
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Mr. WORKS. Will the Senator allow me to answer the 
question? 

Mr. MYERS. Certainly, but I wished to complete my question 
before the Senator answered it. I have completed it. 

Mr. WORKS. The itrigation law has been in force for prob- 
ably 20 years, as the Senator says. I do not remember the 
exact time, but the law was defective, and a great many of the 
irrigation districts that were formed failed. The law has been 
amended on several different occasions until it is supposed now 
that investors can safely take up the bonds of the district and 
that they can negotiate their bonds and build reservoirs and 
appropriate and use the water. That is the exact condition of 
the section that I am now talking about. People are coming 
into that valley by the thousand, induced to come there by 
the fact that they have taken these steps to appropriate and 
use water for the irrigation of the lands. 3 

Mr. MYERS. Then I would ask—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Suivety in the chair). 
Does the Senator from California yield further to the Senator 
from Montana? 

Mr. WORKS. I yield. 

Mr. MYERS. Has there been any organized effort heretofore 
or any steps taken in the past for the procurement of the ap- 
propriation of these waste waters by the irrigation district? 

Mr, WORKS. Yes; they have made their regular filings upon 
the stream, which entitle them to take out a part of the flood 
waters. They have built some reservoirs there already. They 
are preparing to build other storage reservoirs below the point 
where it is proposed to grant the right to build this one, which 
would be interfered with if this bill should pass and this reser- 
voir be constructed. 

Mr. MYERS. I should like to ask further, the Senator does 
not contend that where any of these appropriations have al- 
ready been made or where steps have been taken they could be 
interfered with by this bill? 

Mr. WORKS. Certainly, I do. I believe they would be very 
seriously interfered with. 

Mr. MYERS. Does the Senator say that Congress could inter- 
fere with a water-right appropriation under a State law when 
it is initiated according to law? 

Mr. WORKS. It can; if this statute is to be enforced. 

Mr. MYERS. I should like to have the Senator explain how 
it can be done. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The RRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WORKS. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. In answer to the suggestion of the Senator 
from Montana, if Congress has any power at all in the premises 
to control and distribute and adjust this water, it is a superior 
power, and it can affect that which has been done as well as that 
which is to be done. If we are correct in our contention that 
the entire matter rests upon rights arising under the State law, 
then Congress can not deal with the subject. If that is not true, 
then it is within the power of Congress to readjust the matter. 

Mr. MYERS. With the permission of the Senator from 
California, I should like to say, if I do not interrupt him toa 
much, that I do not understand how Congress could interfere 
with any vested right which accrued to anybody under any 
legitimate and jurisdictional law, State or National. 

Mr. WORKS. Does the Senator mean to say that this bill 


-does not attempt to do it? 


Mr. MYERS. I claim that it undertakes not to do it. 
is my understanding of it. 

Mr. BORAH. It is no more difficult for Congress to interfere 
with a vested right than it is for Congress to interfere with a 
power reseryed entirely to the State. It is, of course, impossi- 
ble for Congress to do either; but one, I apprehend, could be 
about as well justified as the other. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I come now to analyze the bill 
before the Senate. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. WORKS. I do. 

Mr. THOMAS. I apologize to the Senator for interrupting 
him 

Mr. WORKS. That is unnecessary. 

Mr. THOMAS. But the source of my statement was not 
the report of the Board of Army Engineers, but a statement of 
Mr. O'Shaughnessy, on page 136 of the hearings before the 
Committee on Public Lands of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. WORKS. I have not discovered any statement of that 
kind in the report of the Army engineers, and I have studied it 
very carefully. 


That 
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Mr. THOMAS. The Senator is correct. I was mistaken as 
to the source of my information. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. WORKS. I do. 

Mr. STONE. I should like, as a matter of information, to 
ask the Senator to state the arable area of the valley through 
which the river flows. 

Mr. WORKS. I would not be able to do that from present 
memory, but I will do it in the course of my remarks. The 
whole matter will be disclosed before I have done. 

Mr. STONE. Does the Senator know how much of it is 
now in actual occupancy? 

Mr. WORKS. Something like 400,000 acres is under irriga- 
tion. 

Mr. STONE. And how much is lying idle? 

Mr. WORKS. The remainder is lying idle—at least 200,000 
acres. The Senator from Utah says more than that. 

Mr. STONE. The Senator from Colorado said 6,000,000 acres, 
in the aggregate. 

Mr. WORKS. I am talking about the irrigable land. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the junior Senator from Montana? 

Mr. WORKS. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. Before the Senator from California passes 
from the presentation of the protest or objection made by the 
irrigation district and those interested in it to consider the par- 
ticular features of the bill, I should be very thankful, indeed, if 
he would give us a little clearer idea of just exactly what the 
protest of these people is and upon what it is founded. 

This is a bill permitting the ereation and establishment of a 
dam within the Hetch Hetchy Valley, in the Yosemite National 
Park, for the purpose of impounding water which would other- 
wise flow away. No one heretofore has ever had a right to put 
a dam there for the purpose of impounding the water. Neither 
the people of San Francisco nor the people of the San Joaquin 
Valley have had that right. No one has had the right to do so. 

I gather from what the Senator says, however, that these 
people do not want the privilege which is kere to be given to the 
people of San Francisco to erect a dam in the Hetch Hetchy Val- 
ley; in other words, to step into the position that the people of 
San Francisco would occupy under this bill. They are not ask- 
ing that. If they are not asking that, I do not understand how 
they are injured in any way by the passage of this act, except 
it be that they intend hereafter to erect dams at some lower 
point in the stream for the purpose of there impounding the 
waters which would by this dam be stored within the Hetch 
Hetehy Valley. If they do hereafter intend to construct such 
dams, they have no rights accrued which could be affected by 
this bill. If they have already, as the Senator now tells us, 
constructed dams below for the purpose of impounding water 
there, or if they have started already to do so, any rights which 
they have acquired by virtue of that work thus initiated or car- 
ried to its termination will be, of course, superior and para- 
mount to any rights that the city of San Francisco could ac- 
quire by reason of this construction work to be carried on later. 
Thus, it occurs to me that, as I understand it now—and I ask 
simply to be enlightened upon the matter—this act can not pos- 
sibly injure them, and E am anxious to know just what it is that 
these people complain about. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I am quite willing to yield to 
questions, but I hope I will not be asked to yield in order that 
15 other Senator may make a speech on this question in my 

me. 

I had not eommenced to develop the question the Senator 
refers to. It was simply a passing reference to it for the pur- 
pose of showing the interest these Iandowners have in the sub- 
ject. But I expect to take that matter up more fully as I go 
along, and I shall be very glad to submit to any inquiry the 
Senator may then desire to make. 

I may say, however, in this connection that there seems to 
be some idea here that there is a difference between the storm 
waters of a stream and the natural flow of it with respect to the 
legal rights of persons who are claiming the waters of that 
stream. That is not so. Precisely the same law applies te 
both of them. It may be more difficult, it may cost more 
money to store the wates that comes down during a storm 
time, but the law is precisely the same with respect to its appro- 
priation and its use. There is no difference in a legal sense. 

If these landowners have filed upon a specific quantity of 
water and that water is not to be had from the natural flow of 
the stream, they have a right to take the balance of it from 


any storm waters and to take any steps that are necessary to 
accomplish that result. : 

Neither the city of San Francisco nor anyone else has under- 
taken to file upon this stream and take out a part of the storm 
waters and assume that they are not going to interfere with the 
natural flow of the stream. They can no more interfere with 
the rights of the landowners to take out storm water than they 
can with the natural flow of the stream. Therefore, if any 
dam is constructed above the dam of the landowners which 
will stop the flow of the storm waters and impound them for the 
use of the city of San Francisco, and thereby lessen the quantity 
of water that will pass down to the dam of the landowners, 
then they are encroaching upon their rights and could be 
enjoined. 

The landowners, following further the suggestion of the Sena- 
tor from Montana, have certain filings upon the stream. They 
have not taken out all the water that they are entitled to take 
out. They could not take it out from the natural flow of the 
stream. They will be compelled, in order to get the amount of 
water to which they are entitled, to ereet a storage dam or dams, 

They have erected one of them below where it is proposed to 
construct this dam. They have never said, as the Senator 
suggested, that they do not propose to erect a dam in Hetch 
Hetchy Valley. The claim is being made here that they will 
not be able to do so, but as a matter of fact, with the combina- 
tion that can be brought about through this irrigation district, 
they would be able to construct a dam sufficiently high to. fur- 
nish the water that is necessary for the supply of their lands. 
But I think I shall show the Senate before I have dene that if 
San Francisco proposes to construct a dam for the purpose of 
taking out the waters of the stream, and it should be a hundred 
feet high, the water commissioners could compel the city of San 
Francisco to permit the landowners to add another 50 feet or 
another 100 feet for the purpose of storing the water that they 
need as well and compel a joint distribution of it. 

Now, Mr. President, taking up the bill itself, I call attention, 
in the first place, to a clause on page 2 of the bill, whieh is a 
part of the grant and discloses to whom the grant is proposed to 
be made: 

For conveyi er fo mestic d 
3 eying ae r do purposes and uses to the city an 

Now, mark you— 


and such other municipalities and water districts as, with the consent 
of the city and county of San F. „ or im accordance with the laws 
of the State of California in force at the time application is made, may 
hereafter participate in the eficial use of the rights and privileges 
granted by this act. 

Has anybody else but the city of San Francisco made applica- 
tion for any grant of this kind? Has Oakland or Berkeley or 
any of the other 26 cities that are mentioned here asked the 
Government for any grant to take water from the stream and 
store it? Not at all. Has the city of San Francisco the right 
to enter upon the stream and take out the water for anybody 
else but San Francisco? I shall show that she has net. If San 
Francisco has no right to enter upon the stream and take out 
the water for anybody else, then why should the Government 
grant to San Francisco the right to erect this reservoir for the 
purpose of storing water that it can never legally take out? 

Mr. President, let us look at some of the most remarkable 
provisions of this bill. Nothing like it has ever been known in 
the history of this country, so far as I know. There have been 
grants of this kind made before. There was a grant made to 
the city of Los Angeles to enter upon the land of the United 
States and construet its reservoirs and its ditches and canals, 
but it was a plain simple grant of that right. It made no at- 
tempt to interfere with the disposition or use of the water; it 
made no conditions even for the payment of money to the Gov- 
ernment; it simply granted a right to construct these improve 
ments upon Government land in order that the water might be 
disposed of in accordance with the laws of California; but they 
are not content with that in this case. They propose to say for 
what this water shall be stored, to whom it shall be distributed, 
where it shall go, and what shall be paid for it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. WORKS. I do. f 

Mr. THOMAS. I wish to call the Senators attention to the 
last section of the act granting the right to use the public lands 
of the Nation for the construction of this water system, which 
reads; 

d er or lettin 

That the city of Los A: 9 hie the Ack ae 


to a corporation or vidual 3 h t 
me abs nerian or individual to sell or sublet the water sold or 
given to it or him by the city. 
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I desire to ask whether that does not impose a restriction 
upon the sale or the use of the water that the city of Los 
Angeles receives within its municipality to the system of water- 
works that it constructed by virtue of this act? 

Mr. WORKS. No; because it was simply a statement of the 
law. of California. It could not do it under the law of that 
State. Therefore the provision amounted to nothing, and was 
not objectionable to Los Angeles. 

Section 6 provides practically what has just been stated by 
the Senator from Colorado with respect to Los Angeles. : 

Section 7 provides: 

Src. 7. That for and in consideration of the grant by the United 
States as provided for in this act the said grantee shall assign, free 
of cost to the United States, all roads and trails built under the pro- 
vislons hereof; and further, after the expiration of five years from 
the passage of this act the grantee shall pay to the United States the 
sum of $15,000 annually for a peron of 10 years, beginning with the 
expiration of the 5-year period before mentioned, and for the next 10 
years following $20,000 8 and for the remainder of the term 
of the grant shall, unless in the discretion of Congress the annual 
narge, should be increased or diminished, pay the sum of $30,000 
annually. 

With respect to the roads, this condition is not objectionable; 
that is a condition that the Government may very properly 
impose, as it will affect the Government lands. That is left 
in its hands after this grant is made, and the Government cer- 
tainly has the right to make any conditions of the grant that 
affect the title or the use of its own lands. To those provisions 
of the bill and those conditions I make no objection, because 
they are perfectly legitimate, 

Section 8 provides: 

Sec. 8. That the word “grantee,” as used herein, shall be under- 
stood as meaning the city and county of San Francisco and such other 
municipalities or water district or water districts as may, with the 
consent of the city and county of San Francisco, or in accordance with 
the laws of the State of California, hereafter participate in or succeed 
to the beneficial rights and privileges granted by this act. 

There is a grant to some city that may or may not at some 
future time seek to take advantage of the grant; but the grant 
compels, as I shall show directly, the city of San Francisco to 
construct a dam 200 feet high for the purpose of storing this 
entire quantity of water, whether anybody else claims it or 
not, and for a purpose not within the filing made by the city 
of San Francisco; and where the filings of that city only 
amount to 161,000,000 gallons a day, where San Francisco is 
claiming the right here to construct a dam which will store 
three times that amount, or nearly that, without any provision 
or any legal act on the part of the city of San Francisco that 
entitles it to store that quantity of water. 

Going further, section 9 provides: 

Sec, 9. That this grant is made to the said grantee subject to the ob- 
seryance on the part of the grantee of all the conditions hereinbefore 
and hereinafter enumerated. 

Now, mind you, those are some of the conditions of the grant. 
The right of the city of San Francisco to construct a dam and 
use it is subject to these conditions. If it fails to comply with 
them, they having been made conditions, of course it forfeits 
its right and all the money that it has placed upon this property. 

Let us now see what it is required to do. I am passing over 
some of these provisions, which refer simply to sanitary con- 
ditions that the Government has the undoubted right to impose; 
but coming down to subdivision (b), it is provided: 


(b) That the said grantee shall recognize the prior rights of the 
Modesto irrigation district and the Turlock Irrigation district as now 
constituted under ther laws of the State of California, or as said dis- 
tricts may be hereafter enlarged to contain in the aggregate not to ex- 
ceed 300,000 acres of land, to receive 2.350 second-feet of the natural 
daily flow of the Tuolumne River, measured at the La Grange Dam— 

That is a dam that is constructed by the districts themselves 


whenever the same can be beneficially used by said eke Sigs districts, 
and that the grantee shall never interfere with said rights. 


Who in this Senate knows anything about what water these 
districts are entitled to? How do we know? 

Mr, PITTMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. WORKS. I yield. 

Mr. PITTMAN. What difference does it make to this body 
what amount of water either San Francisco or the irrigation 
districts are entitled to? 

Mr. WORKS. It ought not to make any, but it seems to do 
s0 by the provisions of this bill. If not, why should the Gov- 
ernment legislate upon it at all? 7 

Mr. PITTMAN. Does the Senator think that we should take 
that question into consideration at all? 

Mr. WORKS. I think it ought not to be in the bill at all, I 
will say to the Senator. That is just what E am complaining of. 

Mr, PITTMAN. If the Senator will pardon me, my only 
answer to that is that I do not. think there is a Senator who 


fayors this bill believes that provision is material to the bill; 
but those who want to give to San Francisco the right to build a 
dam on the public lands believe that without that agreement in 
the bill the House of Representatives will not pass the bill. 

Mr. WORKS. That is a very singular position for the Senate 
of the United States to take, to adopt a provision in a bill in 
opposition to what the Senate thinks it ought to be because of 
some action that may in the future take place in the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Califor- 
nia yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. WORKS. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the provision to which the Senator refers 
has no effect 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I have not said it has no effect. 
— 05 remark was made by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrr- 
MAN], 

Mr. NORRIS. I understood the Senator to say that. 

Mr. WORKS. No; I did not. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then, I will ask the Senator, does he claim 
that we can pass any act that will be effective, that will take 
away or add to any of the rights belonging to these people who 
want to use water for irrigation? 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, the Congress of the United 
States by a provision of this kind may do one of two things. It 
may deprive future proprietors in that stream of the surplus 
waters, of some of the waters to which they are entitled, by 
providing that a certain quantity of this water shall be taken 
out by the city of San Francisco, or, if the city of San Fran- 
cisco is not able to do that by complying with the conditions 
conten in the bill, then it is subject to a forfeiture of its 

ghts. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then, if this section of which the Senator com- 
plains was omitted, would that help the matter any? 

Mr. WORKS. It would help the matter, certainly, so far as 
that particular question is concerned. 

Mr. NORRIS. Would that eliminate that difficulty? 

Mr. WORKS, It would eliminate that particular difficulty ; yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. I can not understand, if the Senator will par- 
don me, if this does not undertake to control the balance of 
the water, and only controls it to the extent named in the bill, 
if you would eliminate that and say nothing about it, how it 
would make she matter any better for those who are not men- 
tioned in the bill than it is now, In other words, if this par- 
ticular part here, which the Senator thinks ought to be out, and 
which only undertakes to apply to certain corporations, were 
eliminated, how can the stipulations of the bill in regard to 
them be construed to injure anybody else who is not mentioned 
in the bill, when the Senator contends that we ought to say 
nothing about it and let everybody take water under his rights 
as given by the California law? 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Nebraska 
does not understand the plain language of the bill and its legal 
effect, I am afraid I shall have a great deal of trouble in mak- 
ing him understand it. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Califor- 
nia yield to the Senator from Montana? 

. Mr. WORKS. I was about to reply to what the Senator 
from Nebraska had said, if the Senator from Montana will 
pardon me for a moment. 

Mr. WALSH. I shall be very glad to listen to the Senator. 

Mr. WORKS. Here is a provision in this proposed statute 
made a condition to the grant that a specific quantity of water 
shall be turned out to the two irrigation districts. I do not 
know, neither does any Senator here know, whether or not that 
is the amount of water that they are entitled to. It may be 
more or it may be less. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WORKS. Wait a moment. 

Mr. NORRIS. I was going to answer that question. 

Mr. WORKS. Wait until I get through with the answer, and 
then I will give the Senator an opportunity to do so. 

If the Government is compelling San Francisco by this condi- 
tion to turn out to the two irrigation districts more water than 
they are entitled to, then it is either taking away from San 
Francisco part of the water to which it is entitled or it is 
taking it away from somebody else who may have the legal 
right to file upon the stream and take out water. On the other 
hand, if by this condition the Government compels San Fran- 
cisco to turn out this quantity of water from the amount 
stored in the reservoir, if it fails to do that it is subject to the 
forfeiture of its grant. 
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Suppose the State of California comes in through its water 
commissioners and determines, as it has the right to do, as I 
shall show directly, just what quantity of water shall be used 
by those districts, jast what quantity may be left in the streams 
as surplus water, what is appropriated and what is unappro- 
priated, and how mueh of if may be taken by San Francisco. 
Here we have a provision in direct violation of the provisions 
of those statutes of California which authorize somebody else 
to determine just how much water shall be taken from the 
stream and how it shall be used. It can not be said, I will 
say to the Senator from Nebraska, that this does not limit the 
use of the water or that it does not provide for the distribu- 
tion of the water—something which F think the Government 
of the United States has no power whatever to do. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator permit me there? 

Mr. WORKS. Certainly; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. The last remark of the Senator was that it 
was something that the Government of the United States has 
no power to do. Then is it not on all fours with a provision in 
the Los Angeles grant, which the Senator said just a few mo- 
ments ago was simply a statement of the California law and 
had no effect? 

Mr. WORKS. No; because in the case of the Los Angeles 
district the bill provided just what the law ef California pro- 
vides for, while in this case it is providing something that is im 
direct opposition to the law of California. 

Mr. NORRIS. Exactly; but if the Senator's theory is true, 
then the particular provision that he is opposing so strehuousty, 
even if it were left in the bill, would have no legal effect what- 
ever, because, as the Senator says, it is an effort to de some- 
thing whieh we have no right to do; so that at least it would 
not hurt anyone. 

Mr. WORKS. I haye said very distinctly that it does have a 
legal effect so far as it affects the grant to the city of San Fran- 
cisco, because, if*she fails to do this, I do not care for what 
cause, she is subject to the forfeiture of her grant. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Califor- 
nia yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WORKS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. I want to ask a question of the Senator from 
Nebraska, who is on the committee, and doubtless knows seme- 
thing about the genesis of the bill. Does the Senator from 
Nebraska think that that clause is one that Congress has power 
to enact? 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator from California yield to me 
to answer the question? 

Mr. WORKS. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. I said the other day, and I think I will take 
occasion to say again later on in the debate if I take part in it, 
that I do not think, if I had my own way about it, that I would 
have this provision and some of the other provisions in the 
bill. I do not think that we can determine that question, but 
I think that it does not do any harm in the bill, except perhaps 
in one sense it might look a little ridiculous. It is the same 
question exactly, as I look at it, that was in the Los Angeles 
bill, where certain provisions were put in which, as the Senator 
from California has said, did not have any legal effect and did 
not hurt anyone. In this case the provision was put in, not 
because San Francisco wanted it in, but because the men who 
were fighting the bill at the time it was put in insisted that it 
should be put in or they would continue to fight the bill. It was 
put in to satisfy the very men who are now the enemies of the 
bill. 

Mr. BORAH. As I understand the Senator from Nebraska 
and also the Senator from Montana, there is very little differ- 
ence of view here with reference to the legal proposition. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not believe there is any. I think we 
agree. 

Mr. BORAH. I think there is very Httle difference of opinion 
as to the proposition that if this bill were stripped of all the 
things which we can not do and confined to the things which we 
can do there would be very much less of opposition to it; but 
evidently these provisions were put in upon the theory that they 
would be legal, and those who consented to them consented for 
the reason that they believed it was in the power of Congress 
to enact them. i 

Now, having discovered that they have something which is of 
no legal validity. it is right and proper thet they should not 
desire to have such provisions in there, because it will un- 
doubtedly lead, as the Senator from California said the other 
day. to litigation and to difficulties and costs in that respect. 
What the legal effect may be is one thing, but what might 
grow out of it in the way of lawsuits in order to determine that 


‘legal effect is another thing. But it is an anomalous proposition 
that we will seek to solemnly enact that which all concede to be 
beyond our power to enact. 

Mr. NORRIS. Wim the Senator permit a question? 

eat BORAH. Yes; if the Senator from California will 
permit. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield further to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. WORKS. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator says it will lead to litigation. If 
the language put in the bill which the Senator is now dis- 
eussing—I mean that language which says how much water 
shall be turned out to these two irrigation districts—assuming 
that the language im the bill states the correct amount that 
these irrigation companies are entitled to under the California 


‘law, then would there be any danger in the conditions? As I 
) understand—at least it was stated to be true on both sides of 


the proposition—these people were given under the terms of the 
bill itself all the water to which they were entitled under the 
laws of California. 

Mr. BORAH. If there was no one else to complain or to be- 
come involved in a law suit except those whose rights have been 


' passed upon and it should happen that the amount of water 


given to them was the correct amount, it would not likely lead 
to a Jaw suit, but the evil of this thing, and the objection I 
have to it, is that it seems to be conceded that the Government 
of the United States is asserting the right and asserting the 
power to distribute the waters of California. It is an assertion 
of power on the part of the Government to do that thing, and it 
is a little more diffienit to get rid of a proposition upon which 
you can place the authority of the National Government than it 
is to settle your rights under the State laws alone. We are 
asserting a power and we are under oath to legislate in accord- 
ance with the Constitution, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. WORKS. I am gofng to yield to the Senator from Mon- 
tana, but I want to say that from this time on until I have con- 
eluded the analysis of this bill and of the California law I shall 
decline to be interrupted further. Senators may, howeyer, after 
that, if they so desire, ask me any question, and I shall be glad 
to answer if I can. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not desire to interrupt the Senator unless 


‘he wishes. I rose because of the fact that the Senator inquired 


in the course of his remarks whether there was any Senator 
upon the floor who was able to say whether this was the amount 
of water to which these irrigation districts were entitled. I 
should like to speak briefly on that subject: 

Mr. WORKS. Certainly. If the Senater is able to state 


that I have no objection to his doing so. 


Mr. WALSH. I speak in the hope that the discussion may be 
clenrer to Senators who are listening with interest to the re- 
marks of the Senator from California. ~ 

It seems to be assumed here—and undoubtedly it is the case— 
that the Modesto irrigation district has certain rights in this 
stream. The Senator is suggesting by the question he asked 
awhile ago that those rights may amount to very much more 
than is here specified. Of course none of us knows bow much 
they do amount to. They may be more or they may be less 
than the amount specified here in this paragraph. As I view 
it, it is a matter of entire indifference to them whether it is 
the one or the other; and 1 should like to be corrected by the 
Senator from California if E am in error. 

Mr. WORKS. I think the Senator is greatly in error. 

Mr. WALSH. If they have water rights greater in amount 
than in this paragraph specified, and they go into a court in 
the State of California for the purpese of asserting those rights, 
and the Senator was the judge on the bench, are we to under- 
stand him to say that he would have to adjudicate that they 
could take only those rights specified in this act, and that they 
would lose the excess to which they are etherwise entitled? 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH... Let me finish the question. 

Mr. WORKS. I thought the Senator had asked two or three 
already. 

Mr. WALSH. Now, I want you to assume that they have not 
a right to that much, and when they bring their suit it is deter- 
mined that they are not entitled as of right, outside of the 
provisions of this bill, to the amount mentioned in the bill. 
The city of San Francisco here, however, agrees that no matter 
how little they may have a right to, or even if it should appear 
that they have no rights at all, they shall be entitled to the 
quantity of water specified. In other words, is not this pro- 
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vision one to the advantage of those people, assuring them that 
amount in any case, and in any event enabling them to assert 
Whatever excess they have a right to? The city of San Fran- 
cisco by accepting this grant is foreyer estopped from asserting 
to the contrary, while the irrigation districts are at liberty 
to establish as before that they are really entitled to twice 
that much. Is not that right? 

Mr. WORKS. If I were a judge on the beneh, as the Senator 
suggests, [ should liold that the Government of the United States 
had no right to impose any such conditions, or te distribute this 
water at all, or to provide for it, or to make any such condi- 
tion as affecting the city ef San Francisco, But why should 
the Congress of the United States compel these districts te go 
to me or to any other judge to have that matter determined 
by a provision in this bill? 

Mr. WALSH. Let me make an inquiry of the Senator. The 
city of San Francisco has certain rights in this stream. This 
district has a right in this stream. They are obliged to ad- 
Judieate any controversy either before the courts or a com- 
mission, are they not? 

Mr. WORKS. ‘They ought not to be compelled to litigate it 
by any provision we may insert iu this bill. 

Mr. WALSH. We do not make them litigate it by any pro- 
vision of this bill. 

Mr. WORKS. They certainly would. If the city of San 

Francisco is compelled to turn out a certain quantity of water, 
and demand is made for that quantity, and the city refuses to 
grant it, resort would have te be made to the courts to compel 
it. On the other hand, the Senator dees not seem to under- 
stand that there are other people who are entitled to the water 
of this stream besides these two districts. Suppose this bill 
provided for turning out twice as much water to the districts 
as they are entitled to, as against other peeple whe may have 
filed or who may desire to file upon the stream, upon water that 
is not appropriated, then the Government is proposing to com- 
pel! San Francisco to turn out to the districts water that legally 
and jnstiy belongs to somebody else. What right has the Gov- 
ernment to do that? 

Before leaving this subject, I want to refer again to what 
has been said by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Nonnis]. 
As I see it, he seems to have an entirely erroneous conception 
of pretty much everything connected with this bill. He says 
that this matter has all been agreed upon by the parties in 
interest. That is a mistake, I will say to the Senator from 
Nebraska. The very people who are interested in this matter 
sent a delegation here to Washington for the purpose of op- 
posing the bill. When they got here, in their wisdom they 
concluded they had better compromise their differences, They 
had no authority from the water users of the districts to make 
any compromise of that kind or any authority from the officials 
of the district itself. The water users who were not willing 
that there should be any compromise made upon the Dill at 
once protested, but the people who were here said, “ Well, we 
are right here on the ground, and we know better than you 
what is to the interest of the water owners, and you had better 
wait.” They did wait until this bill had passed the House, 
J believe, but it is a mistake to say that nobody was here even 
at the time of the hearings before the House cammittee who 
was protesting against this bill, because Judge Dennett, a resi- 
dent of that community and a very respectable and able man, 
was here protesting before the House committee against the 
passage of the bill; but he was hardly listened to with pa- 
tience when he undertook to show the committee the injus- 
tice of the compromise that had been made So it is a mis- 
take to say that there has been no protest made by anybody 
who is interested on the other side of this question. But 
it has had this effect, Mr. President: The effect of it has 
been that this hearing was completely one-sided; the rights 
of the irrigationists and landowners were never presented 
to the committee, exeept in that one statement that was made 
or Judge Dennett with respect to what are called, the out- 

ers. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senater from Nevada? 

Mr. WORKS. I yield. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator from California evidently has 
a different opinion as to what took place than have those who 
are advocating this bill, and I think that his last statement is 
in error with regard to the fact that the representatives of the 
irrigation districts were not confirmed in their action by those 
who created them. It will only take me a minute to read a 


statement of the confirmation, if the Senator will permit me. 
Mr. WORKS. Certainly. 
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Mr. PITTMAN. So that it will be understood, I will state 
that this matter was first taken up before the Public Lands 
Committee of the House, which held a hearing lasting several 
weeks. At least two months subsequent to that time the matter 
was taken up for consideration before the Public Lands Com- 
mittee of the Senate, of which I am a member and of which 
the Senator from California is a member. Mr. Lehane ap- 
peared before that committee, making the same charges them 
that the Senator from California now is making. 

Mr. WORKS. But that, I remind the Senator, was after the 
bill had passed the House and was before the Senate, and while 
I was away in California, r 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator is correct; but at that time Mr. 
Lehane was here. It was after the bill had passed the House, 
and Mr. Lehane charged before the Public Lands Committee of 
the Senate the same things that the Senator is now charging 
that the representatives of the irrigation districts violated their 
authority in making this agreement. My answer to that is that 
Mr. CuvcrcH gave the following testimony before the Public 
Lands Committee of the Senate, which is found in the hearings 
of the Senate committee on this bill at page 64: 


The CHAIRMAN. All right: you may pencent: Mr. CHURCH. 
Representative Raker. Mr. CHURCH is from the San Joaquin district, 
and he is familiar with this entire question. 


By the way, Mr. Churca is a Representative from that dis- 


Mr. CHURCH. 8 J was ve 


fighting for the rights ef the Irrigation 
I came to Washington this spring 
reference to the Hetch Hetel and, very for- 
tunately, certain representatives from these districts came here. 
Their names were as follows: Hon. L. W. Fulkerth, superior judge of 
Stanislaus County, wherein is. located both these irrigation districts, 
in a way. ‘There were two representatives, two attorneys for these 
districts—the Stanislaus and the Modesto districts—also two en 


neers 9 the districts who came here, Mr. Corey and Mr. 
Smith Mr. N m was also employed to represent the districts, 
and all these people came on here to Washington. All the interests 


they had en earth were involved and 5 were acquainted with the 
whole history of the case from start te finish. 
felt greatly relieved, because I knew that what they decided in 
relation to the matter would be for the best interest of the districts. 
They came here and they entered into an arrangement—an agreement. 
Those agreements are all embodied im this bill. They all agreed to 
them—the engi the attorneys, and the special representatives. 
They all agreed to the conditions that are now embodied in this bill, 
For that reason I rew any opposition that I had, and in view of 
the fact that these people who knew so much about the matter and 
had only the interests of the irrigation districts at heart advised me 
this way, I withdrew What little o ition I had manifested to the 
bill. I was very gan pleased, gentlemen, when those men went back 
home -to report, t the peuple back there ratified their work, and so 
I will just here read some telegrams that I have received, which I 
have published in your records and which are in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Rereorp. Those telegrams are sent by people of standing in the com- 
munity, and their position has been manifested by the gentlemen who 
represented them. I can see at once that, whatever course this com- 
mittee pursues, I win be damned if they do, and I will also be damned 
if they don’t. 
Senator THOMAS. So will the committee. 
Mr. CRURCH. Here is a telegram I received, dated August 13, 1913: 


Mopnsro, CAE., August B, 1913. 
DENVER S. CHWECH, M. C., 
Washington, D. C.: 

At a joint meeting of the board of directors of the Modesto and 
Turleck irrigation districts held in Modesto this day the actien of the 
committee sent to Washington te represent the districts was fully in- 
dorsed, and the Raker biil, as recemmended by the House committee, 
was approved. The boards also 3 resolutions requesting our Rep- 
resentatives in Congress o use their best efforts to pass such DHI and 
oppose the passage of any bill granting San Francisco the Heteh Hetchy 
which does not contain —— recognizing and protecting the rights 
of the districts in the Tuolumne: watershed, as provided in the hill. 

Stanislaus County Board ef Trade passed resolutions on Monday 
night in effect that no further opposition would be made to the Raker 
bill. Some little opposition to the bill had been engendered by persons 
having special interests outside of the districts and by a few others 
who i that the waters of the river should never be taken from the 
valley. People generally of the irrigation districts believe that under 
all the circumstances the Raker biil should be adopted without muterial 
amendment and that the strongest opposition should be made to any 
change in the bill which would eliminate any of the conditions in favor 
of the districts. 

C. S. ABBOTT, 
Seerctary Joint Meeting of Directors 
Modesto and Turlock 9 1 dhea Districts. 
P. II. GRIFFIN, 
Attorney Turlock Irrigation District. 
B. R. JONES, 
Attorney Modesto I ation District. 
L. W. PULKERTH. 

I will now read another telegram sent under date of August 12 of 
this year, which is as follows: 

HUGHSON, CAL., August 12, 1913. 
Hon. Denver S. CHURCH, M, C.. 
Washington, D. C.: 

At a mass meeting of taxpayers and irrigators of Hughson section of 
the Turlock irrigation district tle secretary of the meeting was in- 
structed by resolution to wire you to vote fer and use your infleence for 
the immediate passage of the Raker bili as approved by our committee. 

E. F. Sawpex, Scorctary. 
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; a have another one from Turlock, dated August 14, 1913, which is as 
‘ollows : 
TURLOCK, CAL., August II, 1913. 
Denver S. CHURCH, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

We, the committee appointed by a citizens’ mass meeting of the Tur- 
lock irrigation district, working in ese with the directors of 
sald district, do hereby indorse the work of the representatives of the 
Fan 5 N raton nega paS to — 5 — 

rpose of protecting our rig) as again: 8 9 

rancisco ri set forth in a certain bill known as the Raker bill. We 
port and vote for the 
e Public Lands Com- 


Vashin 


further ask our Representatives in Congress to su 
said Raker bill, H. R. 7207, as reported out of 
mittee and now before Congress. 


U ly carried. 
n H. C. Hoskixs, Chairman. 


Gentlemen, that is all I have to say. I thank you for your courtesy 
and attention. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I do not quite understand why 
the Senator from Nevada should have taken up so much of my 
time in reading something that does not contradict a single 
word I have said here. These telegrams relate to the board of 
directors, not to the water users of the district. They have con- 
firmed what these people did; but the directors of one of these 
districts have been removed by the water users for that very 
reason and others substituted in their places. This matter 
never was submitted to the water users at any time in order to 
determine whether or not they desired that this course should 
be taken. The moment they discovered that it was, they formed 
their own separate organization, independent of the board of 
directors, and insisted that this bill should be opposed. The 
new board of directors, appointed in place of those referred to 
by the Senator from Nevada, have appropriated certain moneys 
for the purpose of aiding in defeating this bill. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I object to any further inter- 
ruption. A number of Senators have expressed a desire to hear 
what I have to say, in connected form, and I am not able to get 
anything in any logical form before the Senate in the face of 
continued interruptions. I shall submit to any questions that 
may be asked after I have finished. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from California 
declines to be further interrupted. 

Mr. WORKS. Representative CRunch has been to his dis- 
trict since he made the statements contained in this hearing. 
He is in the Senate Chamber now, and I imagine that if he were 
to tell what the sentiments of his constituents in these districts 
were it would be quite a different story from that disclosed in 
the hearings. 

Now I proceed, Mr. President. Subdivision (e) provides: 

That whenever said irrigation districts receive at the La Grange Dam 
less than 2,350 second-feet of water, and when it is necessary for their 
beneficial use to receive more water, the said ntee shall release, free 
of charge, out of the natural daily flow of the streams which it has 
intercepted, so much water as may be necessary for the beneficial use 
of said irrigation districts, not exceeding an amount which, with the 
waters of the Tuolumne and its tributaries, will cause a flow at La 
Grange Dam of 2,350 second-feet; and shall also recognize the rights 
of the said irrigation districts to the extent of 4, second-feet of 
water out of the natural daily flow of the Tuolumne River for combined 
direct use and collection into storage reservoirs as may be provided by 
said irrigation districts, 6 the period of 60 days immediately fol- 

and including April 15 of each year, and shall during such 
perl release free of charge such quantity of water as may be neces- 
sary to secure to the said irrigation districts such 4,000 second-feet flow 
or portion thereof as the said irrigation districts are ca able of 
beneficially directly using and storing below Jawbone Creek: Provided, 
however, That at such times as the aggregate daily natural flow of the 
watershed of the Tuolumne and its tributaries measured at the La 
rango Dam shall be less than said districts can 3 use and 
less than 2,350 second-feet, then and in that event the sald grantee 
shall release, free of charge, the entire natural daily flow of the streams 
which it has under this grant intercepted. 

The object and effect of that provision, if it has any effect 
at all, legally speaking, is to provide specifically for the taking 
over by the Government of the actual distribution and use of 
the water referred to in the bill. Everybody who has spoken 
heretofore has admitted that the Government has no such power 
as that. ‘Therefore, why should it make the attempt? Why 
should it impose that condition upon San Francisco? 

Subdivision (d) provides: 

That the said grantee whenever the said 8 districts desire 
water in excess of that to which they are entitled under the foregoing, 
shall on the written demand of the said irrigation districts sell to the 
said irrigation districts from the reservoir or reservoirs of the said 
grantee such amounts of stored water as may be needed— 
and so forth. 

They go a little further than that. They not only provide 
how much water shall be turned out to these people, but they 
provide that the city of San Francisco shall sell them the water 
that they demand, at prices fixed by the Government. 

Subdivision (e) provides: ? 

That such minimum and maximum amounts of such stored water to 


be so released during any calendar year as hereinbefore provided and 
the price to be paid therefor by the said irrigation districts are to be 


lowin, 


determined and fixed 
with the provisions F eee eee 
Then the right is given to the Secretary of the Interior to 
determine how this water shall be distributed in accordance 
with the terms of the bill—not in accordance with the laws of 
California, but in accordance with the terms of the bill itself. 
What right has the Secretary of the Interior to take upon him- 
self, or what right has the Congress of the United States to 
impose upon the Secretary of the Interior the duty of caring 
for and determining how the water shall be distributed? 
Subdivision (f) provides: 


That the Secretary of the Interior shall revise the maximum and 
minimum amounts of stored water to be su pelted to said irrigation dis- 
tricts by said grantee as hereinbefore provided, whenever the said irri- 

tion districts have properly develo; the facilities of the Davis 

eservolr of the Turlock Irrigation trict and the Warner-Dallas 
Reservoir of the Modesto Irrigation District to the fullest practicable 
extent up to a development not exceeding in cost $15 per acre-foot 
storage capacity, and whenever additional storage has been provided by 
the said irrigation districts which is necessary to the economical 
utilization of the waters of said watershed, and also after water losses 
and wastes have been reduced to such reasonable minimum as will as- 
sure the economical and beneficial use of such water. 

(g) That the said grantee shall not be required to furnish more than 
the said minimum quantity of stored water hereinbefore provided for 
until the said irrigation districts shall have first drawn upon their 
own stored water to the fullest 8 extent. 

(h That the said grantee shall not divert beyond the limite of the 
San Joaquin Valley any more of the waters from the Tuolumne water- 
shed than, together with the waters which it now has or may here- 
after acquire, shall be necessary for its beneficial use for domestic and 
other municipal purposes. : 

That subdivision is in direct conflict with the first section of 
the bill, which provides that San Francisco may store not only 
the water she needs but the water all these other cities need, 
running up to 400,000,000 gallons a day: 

(i) That the said grantee shall, at its own expense, locate and con- 

struct, under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, such weirs 
or other suitable structures on sites to be granted, if necessary, by the 
United Stetes, for accurately measuring the flow in the said river at or 
above La Grange Dam, and measuring the flow into and out from the 
reservoirs or intakes of said districts, and into and out from any reser- 
voirs constructed by the said ntee, and at any other point on the 
Tuolumne Rivyer or its tributaries which he may designate, and fit the 
same with water-measuring apparatus satisfactory to said Secretary 
and keep such hydrographic records as he may direct, such apparatus 
and records to be open to inspection by any interested party at any time. 
(j) That by “the flow,” natural daily flow,” “aggregate daily nat- 
ural flow,” and what is naturally flowing,” as are used herein, is 
meant such flow as on any given day would flow in the Tuolumne River 
or its tributaries if said grantee had no storage or diversion works on 
the said Tuolumne watershed. 
(k) That when the said grantee begins the development of the Hetch 
Hetchy Reservoir site it ll undertake and vigorously prosecute to 
completion a dam at least 200 feet high, with a Poandaflon capable of 
— meeting said dam when built to its greatest economic and safe 
eight. 

The question is whether the construction of a dam 200 feet 
high is necessary to store the water actually needed by the city 
of San Francisco. Not a single one of the engineers who have 
investigated this question will say that it is necessary to con- 
struct any such dam as that to supply San Francisco with 
water. They have not conducted this affair with any such idea 
or principle as that. They have been conducting it upon the 
theory that San Francisco shall have the right to store water 
not only for herself but for 25 other cities in California. 

Suppose, as I shall point out after a while, that the water 
commission of California should come along and say to San 
Francisco, “ You have no right to construct a dam on this 
stream and obstruct its flow and store the water above what 
you are entitled to take from it for your own uses,” and should 
resort to the courts to compel San Francisco to limit the height 
of her dam so that the water not needed by her should flow 
down to the people below. What would happen then? It has 
that power, as I shall show you directly. 

If San Francisco should construct her dam to such a height 
that it would be an obstruction of the flow of the water to the 
people below and should be compelled to take down 100 feet of 
it for their protection, what would become of the grant that had 
been made by the Government upon the condition that she 
should construct and maintain a dam of that height? 

(1) That the said grantee shall, upon request, sell or supply to said 
irrigation districts, and also to the municipalities within either or both 
said irrigation districts, for the use of any land owner or owners therein 
for pumping subsurface water for drainage or crane or for the 
actual municipal public purposes of said municipalities (which pur- 
poses shall not include sale to private persons or corporations) any 
excess of electrical energy which may be generated, and which may be 
so beneticially used by said irrigation districts or municipalities, when 
any such excess of electric energy may not be required for po ing the 
water supply for said grantee and for the actual municipal publie pur- 
poses of the sald grantee (which purposes shall not include sale to 


rivate persons or corporations) at such pace as will actually reimburse 
he sai ntee for developing and maintaining and 3 gue 
nter- 


surplus electrical energy thus sold; and no power plant shall be 
— on the line of the conduit except by the said grantee, or the 
lessee, as hereinafter provided, and for the purposes and within the 
limitations in the conditions set forth hereln: Provided, That said 

antee shall satisfy the needs of the landowners in said irrigation dis- 
ricts for pumping subsurface water for drainage or Irrigation, and the 
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needs of the municipalities, 
municipal public purposes. 
electrical energy for commercial purposes. 


i What right has San Francisco to enter into the market and 
sell to. somebody else for profit either the water it has appropri- 
ated or the energy it has developed? 

Subdivision (m) provides: 


That the right of said grantee in the: Tuolumne. water supply to de- 
velop. electric power for either municipal or commercial use is to be 
made conditional for-20 years following the completion of: any portion 
of the works adapted to. the generation of ‘electrical. energy, as follows: 
5 Pop 2 shall within three years from the date of completion 
of said port 
capable of developing and transmitting not less than 10,000 ho wer 
of electric power for municipal and commercial use, said 10,000 horse- 
power to. be actually. used or offered for use; and within 10 years from 
the completion of said portion of the works not less than 20,000 horse- 
power; and within 15 years therefrom not less than 30.000 horsepower ; 
and within 20 years therefrom: not less than 60,000 horsepower, 


ithin: such irrigation: distriets for actual 


unless 
in. the 1 of the Secretary of the Intertor the public interest will 


be satisfied. with a lesser development, The said grantee shali develop 
and use hydroelectric 2 for the use of its people and shall. at prices 
to be fixed under the laws of California or, in the absence of such laws, 
at prices approved by the Secretary of the Interior, sell or-sapply such 
power for irrigation, pumping. or other beneficial use, said prices not to 
less than will return to said grantee the actual total costs of provid- 
ing and supplying said power, which costs shall be computed in accord+ 
ance with the currently accepted practice of public cost accounting, as 
shall be determined by the Secretary of the Interior, including, how- 
ever, a fair proportion of cost of conduit, lands, dams, and water-supply 
system ; and, further, said grantee shall, before 75 any of said water 
for the purpose of developing hydroelectric power, file such maps, sur- 
veys, field notes, or other data as may be required by law, and shall 
conform to any law existing and 8 to said subject of develop- 
ment of said hydroelectric power for municipal or commercial uses. 

Why should the Government of the United States compel the 
city of San Francisco, as a condition of granting her the right 
to erect a dam to supply herself with water, to develop 60.000 
horsepower of electrical energy, without any reference to the 
question as to how much she actually needs for her uses, and 
then provide that she can go into the market and sell this elec- 
tricity commercially? 

Now let us look at subdivision (n): 

That after the period of 20. years hereinbefore provided for the de- 
velopment, transmission: use, and sale of electric power, the Secretary 
of the Interior, under authorization hereby given, may require the 
grantee, within a time fixed by the Secretary, to develop, transmit, and 
use, or offer for sale, such additional power, and also such power less 
than 60,000 horsepower as the grantee may have failed to develop, 
transmit, use, or sell, within the 20 years aforesaid, as in the judgment 
of said Seeretary the grantee may or ought to develop under this grant, 
and which in his judgment the public interest demands or convenience 
requires ; and in case of the failure of the ntee to carry out any such 
requirements of the Secretary of the Interior the latter is hereby au- 
thorized so to do, and he may, in such manner and form and upon such 
terms and conditions as he may determine, provide for the development, 
transmission, use, and sale of such additional power and such power 
not so developed. transmitted, or used by the grantee at the end of said 
20 years up to 60,000 horsepower; and for that purpose the Secretary 
of the Interior may take possession of and lease to such persen or per- 
sons as he may designate such portion of the rights of way. structures, 
dams, conduits, and other property acguired or constructed by the 
grantee hercunder as may be necessary for the development, transmis- 
slon, use, and sale of such power. 

In other words, if San Francisco fails to apply the eleetric 
energy, the Secretary of the Interior, acting for the National 
Government, may himself lease this power to somebody else and 
provide for, its transmission and sale. Under the laws.of Cali- 
fornia the rates.to be charged for electric power or for the use 
of water are fixed by the water commission. Nobody has any 
authority to sell water to the city or anybody else until those 
rates are fixed by the proper State authorities. The Secretary 
of the Interior has no more power than some private individual 
to make disposition of this water power. 

Mr. LIPP{TT. That is all provided for in the next section. 

Mr. WORKS. What is provided for? 

Mr. LIPPITT. That they must conform to the laws of the 
State of California. 

Mr. WORKS. They can not conform to the laws of Cali- 
fornia, because the Secretary of the Interior has no power to 
deal with the matter at all. The provision is purely super- 
fluous. 

Then I call attention to the following language in: subdi- 
vision (p): 


The said grantee shall further lay and maintain a water pipe, or 
otherwise 8 a good and sufficient supply of water for camp pur- 
macs at the Meadow, one-third of a mile, more or less, southeasterly 
rom the Hetch Hetchy Dam site. 


Then, there is a provision as follows: 

(a) That the said granteo shall furnish water at cost to any au- 
thorized occupant within 1 mile of the reservoir and in addition to the 
sums provided for in section 7 it shall reimburse the United States Gov- 
ernment for the actual cost of maintenance of the above reads and 
trails. in-a: condition of repair as good as when constructed. 

Subdivision (u) provides that water shall be furnished to 
the Government. 

Section 10 provides: 

That this grant, so far as it relates to the said irrigation districts; 
shall be deemed and held to constitute a binding obligation upon said 


i| grantee 
ter which it may dispose of any excess either. of 


of the: works install, operate, and maintaim apparatus: 
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in favor of the said irrigation districts which saididistricts, or 
. —. them, may judicially enforee in any court of competent. juris- 

We come now to section. 11, which has been commented. upon 
here, and which. is a, most remarkable section to attach to the 
bill. It provides: 

That this aet is a upon 
set forth herein, . 9 ned 1 
affecting or intending to affect or in any way to interfere with the 
laws of the State of California relating to the: control, appropriation, 
use, or distribution of water used in irrigation. or for municipal or 
other uses, or any vested right acquired thereunder, and the Secretary 
of the Interior, in carrying out the provisions of this act, shall proceed: 
In conformity. with the laws of said State. 

It is uttery impossible that the Secretary of the Interior 
could do anything under this bill in conformity with the laws 
of the State of California, because those things must be done 
by a water commission provided for by the State, and the Sec- 
retary of the Interior has no right to interfere with it directly 
or indirectly. To set out in a bill provision after provision that 
is in direct opposition to the laws of the State of California, 
and then to say in a final section that the provisions shall not 
have that effect is simply absurd. Either the section should 
be eliminated, together with all of these provisions, or the 
section itself ought to be eliminated, for at the time it was 
made it was a fraud; upon the rights-of the people who were 
relying: upon it. 

Mr. SMITH: of Arizona. Mr. President, for my: own infor- 
mation as à lawyer I should like to ask the Senator a question. 

In the opinion of the Senator, is not the effect of that section 
largely to nullify. the powers granted in the bill to the Secretary 
of the Interior? If the State of California, as I apprehend and 
believe is the case, has control of the waters of the State of 
California flowing in these streams—and.in this matter I feel 
very much in sympathy with the Senater—the question arises 
in my mind, and that is the reason I have been giving atten- 
tion to the matter, why this provision says that all of this shall 
be done in absolute conformity with: the laws of the State, and 
that the State law shall apply to everything the bill contains. 
If the framers of this bill have given or attempted to give to 
the Secretary. of the Interior power that he could not exercise 
in opposition to the power of the State, does it not become a 
mere nullity im the bill? 

I ask for the opinion of the Senator about that matter. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I have already said that it 
would be utterly impossible to do the things provided in this 
bill in accordance with the laws of California, and that is all 
the section provides. The Secretary of the Interior is not 
excluded frem the powers granted by the last section of the 
bill, but it provides that the Seeretary of the Interior shall 
do these things in accordance with the laws of the State of 
California. The Senator knows as well as I do that he can not 
do that. N 

I have undertaken to analyze this bill, and to point out as 
well as T could the provisions that I think are objectionable 
and in violation of the constitution and laws of the State of 
Califernia. In order to verify what I have said in that respect 
I wish now to take up the laws of California relating to the 
subject of the distribution of water. 

For a good many years after I went to California we had 
What I always considered a very imperfect and unsatisfactory 
law providing for the appropriation and distribution. of water. 
It gave anybody who claimed it the righit to enter upon a stream 
and give notice of the quantity. of water he desired to appro- 
priate and divert from the stream, stating the purposes. for 
which he proposed to appropriate it, how it was to be taken 
out of the stream, and by what means; and thereby established 
an inchoate right to the water that might be followed up by the 
actual construction of the necessary works and the actual appro- 
priation of the water to a beneficial use—for instanee, irrigation 
or domestic purposes. 

The result of it was that hundreds of filings were made on 
some of the streams, away beyond the entire volume of the 
stream, the natural flow as well as the storm water. Great 
conflicts arose and an immense amount of litigation grew out 
of that condition of things: San Francisco was one of the 
attempted appropriators under that statute, just as the irriga- 
tion districts were, and I suppose hundreds of others on the 
same stream. I have no doubt that if an investigation were 
made, it would be found that there were numerous filings upon 
the stream, a great many of which have been abandoned because 
the filing was not followed up within a reasonable time, as 
required: by: the statute to give them the right to take out the 
water, 

Mr. SMOOT; Mr. President 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does. the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. yield to the Senator from Utah? 
Mr. WORKS. I yield to the Senator, 
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Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from California is about to enter 
upon a discussion of the laws of California affecting the waters 
of that State—one of the most important questions involved in 
this bill. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. z 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Johnson Perkins Smith, S. C. 
Bacon Kenyon Pittman Smoot 
Brady Kern . Reed Stephenson 
Bryan La Follette Robinson Sterling 
Burton Lane Root Stone 
Chilton Lewis Saulsbury Sutherland 
Cummins Lippitt Shafroth Swanson 
Fletcher McCumber Sheppard Thomas 
Gallinger Martin, Va. Sherman Thompson 
Gof Martine, N. J. Shively Thornton 
Gore Norris Simmons Vardaman 
Gronna O'Gorman Smith, Ariz. Walsh 
Hollis Overman Smith, Ga. Works 
James Page Smith, Md. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-six Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The Senator from 
California will proceed. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I was about to take up the laws 
of California relating to this subject and to point out how and 
in whåt respect this bill is in conflict with the laws of that 
State. We first have this provision of the constitution—— 

Mr. LEWIS. Before the Senator proceeds with that particu- 
lar branch I should like to have his information upon a point, 
knowing that he was an eminent judicial officer of that State 
and is informed as to the law. I ask the Senator from Cali- 
fornia if my memory is correct in assuming that there was a 
concession by the State of California which ceded this very 
park and this very body of land and water to the National Goy- 
ernment with certain qualifications for local use? 

Mr. WORKS. I have no recollection of the specific provi- 
sion of that act; so I could not answer the Senator's question. 

Mr. LEWIS. I was only going to follow that with the ques- 
tion whether those qualifications embodied the use of the water. 
As the Senator can not remember, of course he is not able to 
state. 

Mr. WORKS. I am not able to state. The constitution of 
California provides that— 

All water now appropriated or that may hereafter be appro riated 
for sale, rental, or distribution is hereby declared to be a public use 
and subject to the regulation and control of the State in the manner 
to be prescribed by law. 5 

This is a late amendment to the constitution of California 
which puts in the hands of the State full power to control the 
distribution and use of the water. 

In carrying out the provisions of that section of the consti- 
tution, an act was passed known as the water commissioners 
act of California. It was approved June 16, 1913, and is there- 
fore a new and a very complete act on the subject. I think 
I may say that the California statute, as it now stands, is 
about as advanced and as complete a provision for the control 
and use of the waters by the people of the State as has ever 
been enacted in any State in the Union. It provides for the 
appointment of commissioners and their salaries and the man- 
ner in which they shall be organized, and all that sort of thing, 
which I have not included in what I am going to submit to 
the Senate; but I want to call the attention of the Senate to 
the working provisions of the act, that Senators may see how 
completely the act which we are asked to make a law is in 
violation of and in conflict with those provisions of the Cali- 
fornia statutes. Section 10 of the statute provides that— 

The State water commission is hereby authorized and empowered to 
investigate for the purpose of this act all streams, stream systems, 
portions of stream systems, lakes, or other bodies of water and to 
take testimony in regard to the rights to water or the use of water 
thereon or therein, and to ascertain whether or not such water, or 
any portion thereof, or the use of said water, or any portion thereof, 
heretofore filed upon or attempted to be appropriated by any person, 
eal association, or corporation is appropriated under the laws of the 

ate. 


Now, applying it to this bill, if it should be enacted into law, 
whatever the provisions of that statute may be, the water com- 
missioners of California haye a right to investigate the whole 
thing and determine just how much of the water is properly 
appropriated and used and to compel its proper distribution, 
no matter what has gone before. If San Francisco has filed 
upon twice as much water as it needs, this water commission 
has the right to compe! it to let go of the excess and allow it to 
be used by somebody else. The commission has a right to de- 
termine just how much water is needed for the use of San 
Francisco, and if the National Government has authorized the 
city to construct a dam that will supply the 400,000,000 gallons 


of water a day and the commission finds that it can only use 
properly, within a reasonable time, 100,000,000 gallons of water 
a day, then the decision of the water commission on that sub- 
ject is binding and conclusive, except upon an appeal to the 
courts, and the Congress of the United States has no right to 
interfere with that control of the water. 

Sec. 11. All water or the use of water which has never been appro- 
riated, or which has been heretofore appropriated and which has not 

n in process, from the date of the initial act of appropriation, of 
being put, with due diligence in 1 to the magnitude of the 
work necessary properly to utilize for the pres of such appropriation 
such water, or the use of water, or which has not been put or which 
has ceased to be put to some useful or beneficial purpose, or which ma 
hereafter be appropriated and cease to be put to the useful or benefi- 
cial purpose for which it was appropriated, or which in the future 
may be appropriated and not be, in the process of being put, from the date 
of the initial act of appropriation, to the useful or beneficial purpose 
for which it was appropriated, with due diligence in proportion to the 
magnitude of the work necessary properly to utilize for the purpose of 
such appropriation such water, or the use of water, is hereby declared 
to be unappropriated. And all waters flowing in any river, stream, 
canyon, ravine, or other natural channel, excepting so far as such 
waters have been or are being applied to useful and beneficial purposes 
upon, or in so far as such waters are or may be reasonably needed for 
useful and beneficial pu s upon lands riparian thereto, or other- 
wise appropriated, is. and are hereby, declared to be public waters of 
the State of Callfornia and subject to appropriation in accordance with 
the provisions of this act. 


The purpose of this particular provision is that these streams 
may be relieved of the various filings that have been made upon 
them where the necessary work to appropriate and put the 
water to a beneficial use has not been done. This commission 
may go upon any of the streams, investigate the different filings, 
determine the amount of work that has been done in order to 
make them good, and if in any instance it is found that they 
have not complied with the provisions of the statute that pre- 
viously existed by actually putting the water to beneficial use, 
then the water commission has the right to declare that un- 
appropriated water and it is subject to be granted to somebody 
else. : 

Section 12 provides that— 


Sec, 12. The State water commission shall have authority to, and 
may, for good cause shown, upon the application of any appropriator 
or user of water under an appropriation made and maintained aati | 
10 law prior to the passage of this act, prescribe the time within whic 
the full amount of the water appropriated shall be applied to a useful 


or conduits or storage system used for the diversion, conveyance, or 
storage of water; and in doing so, said commission shall also take into 
consideration the cost of the application of such water to the useful or 
beneficial purpose, the good faith of the appropriator, the market for 
water or power to be 8 the present demand therefor, and the 
income or use that may uir to provide fair and reasonable 
returns upon the investment and any other facts or matters pertinent 
to the inquiry. Upon prescribing such time the State water commission 
shall issue a certificate showing its détermination of the matter, 
For good cause shown the State water commission may extend the time 
by granting further certificates. And for the time so prescribed or ex- 
tended the said appropriation or user shall be deemed to be putting said 
water to a beneficial use. 


Suppose we apply that to the condition of the irrigation dis- 
tricts. The water users in the districts complain that they have 
not all the water that they need. They have expended the 
money that they have been able to expend in attempting to 
carry on the work necessary in order to distribute the water. 
If the commission should make an investigation, as provided in 
that section, and it should be shown by the irrigation districts 
that they need more water than they have now and ask for an 
extension of time in order to take out and supply the water 
for beneficial use, the commission would have a right to pro- 
vide for that extension of time and the taking out of additional 
water, no matter what is contained in this bill, and any attempt 
on the part of the National Government to limit the amount 
that is to be turned out of this stream by San Francisco 
to the districts will be an absolute nullity as against any order 
that might be made by the water commission. Further: 

And if at any time it shall appear to the State water commission, 
after a hearing of the parties interested and an investigation, that the 
full 1 of the works built or constructed, or being built or con- 
structed, under an . of water or the use thereof made 
under the provisions of this act has not developed or can not develop 
the full capacity of the stream at ra where said works have been 
or are being built or constructed, and that the holder of the sald ap- 
propriation will pot or can not, within a 
able by the commission, develop the said stream at said point to such 
a capacity as the commission deems to be required by the public good, 
then and in that case the said commission, in its discretion, may per- 


eriod deemed to be reason- 


mit the joint occupancy and use, with the holder of the appr ation, 
to the extent necessary to develop the stream to its full capacity or to 
such portion of said capacity as may appear to the State water com- 
mission to be advisable, by any and all persons, firms, associations, or 
corporations applying therefor, of any dam, tunnel, diversion works, 
ditch, or other works or constructions already built or constructed or in 
process of being built or constructed under this act: Provided, That said 
commission shall take into consideration the reasonable cost of the 
original and new work, the good faith of the applicant, the market for 
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water or power to be supplied by the original and the new work, and 
the income or use that may be required to Po be 9 fair and reasonable 
returns upon such cost: Provided further, That the applicant or appli- 
cants shall be required to pay to the party or parties owning said dam, 
tunnel, diversion works, ditch, or other works or constructions a pro 
rata portion of the total cost of the old and the new works, said pro 
rata portion to be based upon the proportion of the water used by the 
original and the subsequent users of said dam, tunnel, diversion works, 
ditch, or other works or constructions, if the water is used or to be 
used for irrigation or domestic purposes; or, if the water is used or to 
be used for the generation of electricity or electrical or other power, 
the said pro rata portion shall be based upon the relative amount of 
electricity or electrical or other power capable of. being developed by 
the original and the new works; or, if a portion of the water utilize 
under a joint occupancy of any dam, tunnel, diversion works, ditch, or 
other works or construction shall be used for the ered pay of irrigation 
and another portion of said water shall be used for the generation of 
electricity or electrical or other power, then and in that case the appli- 
cant or applicants for joint occupancy shall be required to parte the 
party or parties owning sald dam, tunnel, diversion works, ditch,. or 
other works or constructions a pro rata portion of the total cost of the 
old and new works, said pro rata portion to be based upon the propor- 
tion of the relative amount of the water used by each, joint occupant 
and the income derived by cach said joint occupant from said joint 
occupancy; or, if any of the waters used under such joint occupancy 
shall be utilized for pu es other than those specified above, then 
and in that case the applicant or applicants for such joint occupanc 
ghall be required to pay to the party or parties owning said dam, tunnel, 
diversion. works,. ditch, or other. works or constructions such a pro 
rata portion of the total cost of the old and new works as shall appear 
to the State water commission to be just and equitable. Said appli- 
cant or applicants shall also be requi to pay a proper pro rata share, 
based as above, of the cost of maintaining sald dam, tunnel, diver- 
sion works, ditch, or other works or constructions on and after 
ginning the occupancy and use thereof. Furthermore, the State water 
commission, if it appears to the said commission that the full capacity 
of the works built or constructed, or being built or constructed, under 
an appropriation of water or the use thereof under this act, will not 
develop the full capacity of the stream at that point, and it appears 
to the commission that the public good requires it, and the commission 
8 so finds after investigation and hearing of the parties 
interested, 


The object and purpose of that section is quite evident. It 
is to allow persons who are claiming water from a stream to 
join-together for the purpose of constructing the necessary dam 
and works. Taking this case, if San Francisco should con- 
struct a dam at this point sufficient to take out the 161,000,000 
gallons of water per day that it is legally entitled to under its 
filing, then the State water commissioners would have the right 
to compel the city of San Francisco to allow these irrigation 
“districts or anybody else to add to that dam a sufficient amount 
to store the water that they desire to take out of the stream, 
and the water commissioners would not allow the city of San 
Francisco to construct its dam higher than was necessary to 
take out the water that it is legally entitled to. It would have 
no right to construct this dam to a height that would enable it 
to take out water for Oakland or for Alameda, or Berkeley 
or San Jose or any of the other cities. It has no filing of that 
kind. It has no legal right to any water, no matter what it 
does, for any of the other cities. It has filed upon water for 
its own use, limited in quantity, and has no right to go beyond 
that under the laws of the State of California. Therefore, if 
the other cities, which, it is said, are willing that San Fran- 
cisco should expend this money for the purpose of taking out 
and bringing down the water to the bay, are depending upon 
any right of theirs to have any part of the water under that 
appropriation they will be woefully mistaken. 

The statute—which I shall make a part of my remarks in full, 
or at least this portion of it—provides specifically with respect 
to what shall be done relative to water that is stored by these 
claimants jointly, and it is provided: 


May permit any person, firm, association, or corporation to 
improve, add to, supplement, or enlarge, at his or its proper cost, charge, 
and expense, any dam, tunnel, diversion works, ditch, or other works or 
constructions already built or constructed or in process of being built 
or constructed under the provisions of this act, and to use the same 
lointly with the owners thereof: ded, That the said repairing, 
mproving, adding to, supplementing, or enlarging shall not material el, 


repair, 


interfere with the proper use thereof by the owner of said dam. tunne 
diversion works, ditch, or other works or constructions or shall n 

materially injure said dam, tunnel, diversion works, ditch, or other 
works or constructions, And the said State water commission shall 
determine the pro rata and other costs provided for in this section. 


Section 15 of the act provides: 


The State water commission shall allow, under the provisions of this 
act, the appropriation of 3 water or of the use thereof, or 
of water or of the use thereof which may hereafter cease to be appro- 
priated, or which may hereafter be declared to be unappropriated, or 
which, haying been under claim of riparian proprietorship or 
Aporo ais pea finds its way back into a stream, lake, or other body 
of water, and also such water as is declared under section 11 of this 
act to be subject to appropriation. 


Then the statute provides that the applicant for water, no 
matter in what form or for what purpose, shall file an applica- 
tion with the water commissioners for a permit ta construct 
necessary works, to appropriate, divert, and apply the water 
to beneficial uses, and, amongst other things, it also provides 
that— . 5 


if for storage in a reservoir, it shall give, in addition to the general 
requirements prescribed above, the height of dam, the capacity of the 
reservoir, and the use to be made of the impounded waters; if for 


municipal water supply, it shall give, besides the general requirements 
specified aboye, the present population to be served and, as near as 
may be, the future requirements of the city. * + + 

San Francisco has not gone so far under the filing that it 
has made that it will not be subject to the provisions of this 
statute. When it undertakes to construct its works it will be 
compelled to procure a permit for that purpose from the water 
commission, and that permit will have to set out the height 
of the dam that they propose to construct and the various things 
that are called for under this section of the statute. The per- 
mit to be issued will allow San Francisco only to construct 
such a dam as is necessary to carry out the purposes stated 
in the application. It will make no difference that the National 
Government has granted to the city the right to construct a 
dam sufficient to store water for itself and for 25 other cities, 
for San Francisco can not procure a permit to supply water to 
the city of Oakland or any other city; those cities must make 
their own application, and if San Francisco makes its applica- 
tion and takes out the water of the stream, if it is found at 
any time that it is taking more water than it needs for its 
actual purposes, the water commission can compel it to allow 
that water to flow down to somebody else who is entitled to 
water. - 

Section 18 provides: 

See. 18. Actual construction work upon an roject shall begin 
within such time after the date of the approval of the application as 
shali be specified in said approval, which time shall not less than 
60 days from date of said approval, and the construction of the work 
thereafter shall be prosecut: with due diligence in accordance with 
this act, the terms of the approved application, and the rules and 
regulations of said commission; and ould, work shall be completed in 
accordance with law, the rules and regulations of the State water 
commission, and the terms of the approved application and within a 
peia specified in the permit, but the period of completion specified 
n the permit may, for good cause shown, be extended by the State 
water commission. And if such work be not so commenced, prosecuted. 
and completed, the water commission shall, after notice in writing and 
mailed in a sealed, postage-prepaid, and registered letter addressed to 
the applicant at the address giyen in his application for a permit to 
appropriate water, and a hearing before the commission, revoke its 
approval of the N But any applicant, the approval of whose 
application shall have been thus revoked, shall have the right to bring 
an action in the superior court of the eg A in which is situated the 
point of proposed diversion of the water for a review of the order 
of the commission revoking said approval of the application. 


Section 19 provides: 


Sec. 19. Immediately upon completion, in accordance with law, the 
rules and regulations of the State water commission, and the terms of 
the It, of the project under such application, the holder of a 
permit for the right to appropriate water shall report said completion 
to the State water commission. The said commission shall imme- 
diately thereafter cause to be made a full inspection and examination 
of the works constructed, and shall determine whether the construction 
of said works is in conformity with law, the terms of the approved 
8 the rules and regulations of the State water commission, 
and the permit. The said water commission shall, if said determination 
is favorable to the applicant, issue a license which shall give the right 
to the diversion of such an amount of water and to the use B RS aari 
may be necessary to fulfill the purpose of the approved application. 


That section provides just what amount of water shall be 
allowed to the city of San Francisco. It must be investigated 
and determined by the water commission; and whatever it 
says on the subject is final, except, as I have said before, that 
appeal may be made to the courts for the purpose of settling 
the question. 

The city, as I have more than once said, has filed upon water 
amounting to about 160,000,000 gallons per day. It wouid have 
no right under this statute to go beyond that amount. It has 
not made any application for more than that. It is not entitled 
under the old law to more. While its vested rights, whatever 
they may be, can not be taken away by this later statute, yet 
it is subject to the regulations contained in the statute in the 
matter of the construction of its works and the various other 
things necessary to apply water to a beneficial use. Therefore 
any attempt on the part of the National Government to say 
that this water shall go to some other city, or that the right 
shall be granted for the purpose of furnishing water to San 
Francisco and other cities, is absurd. 

Section 20 provides: 


Src. 20. The application for a permit by municipalities 
for the use of water for said municipalities or the inhabitants thereof 
for domestic purposes shall be considered first in right, irrespective 
of whether they are first in time: Provided, however, That such ap- 
plication for a permit or the granting thereafter of permission to any 
municipality to appropriate waters shall not authorize the appropriation 
ei any water for other than muntoi; 


rpeses: And provided further, 
at where permission to approp: 


te is granted by the Statg water 
commission to any municipality for any quantity of water in excess 
of the existing municipal needs therefor, that pending the application 
of the entire appropriation permitted the State water commission shall 
have the power to tssue permits for the temporary appropriation of the 
excess of such permitted 93 over and above the quantity 
being applied from time to time by such municipality. 

Now, stop and observe the effect of that provision. Under 
the grant which it is proposed to make to the city the provision 
is that San Francisco may dispose of the water to other cities 
and to various persons, landowners, for irrigation, or for any- 
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thing of that sort; but this propesed law provides that the water 
can only be used where the application is by a municipal cor- 
poration for municipal purposes, and, during the time it is not 
using the full quantity that it has filed upon and to which it is 
entitled the water commission may send the water te anybody 


else who needs it temporarily until the city itself needs the 


water for its own uses. The object and purpose of this bill, 
which we are asked to pass, is to take that matter over into the 
hands of the National Government and say where San Francisco 
shall dispose of the water, and for what purpose. 


And provided further, That in liew of the granting of such 
permits for appropriation, the State «cater commission — and 
such municipality to „ ag to such surplus, a publio utility, sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction and control of the railroad commission of the 
State of California far such period or periods from and after the date 
of the issuance of such permission to appropriate as may be allowed 
ree Ney application to municipal uses of the entire appropriation per- 
mi 


There is an alternative, but it is one that can: only be granted 
by the water commissioners. It may, instead of determining 
for itself how the water shall be distributed, give the city of 
San Francisco the right to dispose of the water for municipal 
purposes under the direction and control of the State railroad 
commission, which is authorized to fix the rates at which water 
shall be furnished, 


And provided further, That when such munici 
use veer reagent water . 3 
upon m ng just compensation for facilities 
and storing such additional water rendered 9 — 


ty shall desire to 


proceedings. 
Section 37 provides: 
The power to supervise the distribution of water in accordance with 


the orities established under this act, when such 
not contravene the authority vested in the judiciary o 
hereby vested in the State water commission. . 

Section 38 provides > 


The diversion or use of water subject to the provisions of this act, 
other than as it is in this act authorized, is hereby declared to be a 
trespass, and the State water commission is hereby authorized to insti- 
tute in the superior court in and for any county wherein such diversion 
or use is attempted appropriate action to have such trespass enjoined. 

Section 40 provides: 


The State water commission ts also authorized and empowered to 
investigate any natural situation available for reservoirs or reservoir 
systems for gathering and distributing flood or other waters not under 
beneficial use in any stream, stream system, or lake, or ether body of 
water, and to ascertain the feasibility of such projects, including the 
supply of water that may thereby be made available, the extent and 
character of the areas that may be thereby irrigated, and make esti- 
mate of the cost of such project. 

Section 41 provides: 


Nothing in this act shall be construed as depriving any city, eity 
— and county, municipal water district, irrigation district, or light- 
ing district of the benefit of any law heretofore or hereafter passed 
fov their benefit in regard to the appropriation or acquisition of 
water or the use of water; and nething in this act ect or limit 
in any manner whatsoever the right or power of any municipality 
which has heretofore appropriated or acquired water or the use of 
water for municipal purposes to use or sell or otherwise di of 
such water or the use thereof, either within or without its limits, for 
domestic, irrigation, or other pu in accordance with laws in 
effect at the time of the passage of this act. 

That section has no relation to San Francisco, because she 
has not yet appropriated the water and is subject to the regu- 
lations with respect to its final appropriation and use. 

Mr. President, this is a complete scheme for the control of 
the distribution of the waters of the State, and I think it is 
about as complete as any law that has ever been enacted on 
the subject. The National Government, if this bill is passed, is 
interfering with that system providing for the distribution of 
the water equitably and justly between the people of the State. 

There is another statute to which I desire to call the atten- 
tion of the Senate, because it is claimed that this statute author- 
izes the sale and disposition of the water by the eity of San 
Francisco. It is an act that was passed and approved in 1911. 
Tt was in the interest of the city of Los Angeles. That 
city had provided for the construction of reservoirs and an 
aqueduct, to cost something in the neighborhood of $30,000,000. 
The city was growing rapidly, and it was thought best to pro- 
vide for the appropriation and storage of water beyond its pres- 
ent needs in order that it might be supplied in the future. 


ervistom does 
the State, ts 


This 
act was passed for the purpose of allowing the city of Los 


Angeles, and any ether cities in like condition, to convey the 


surplus water belonging to it until it should need the water for | 


its own purposes, so that the water might not be in the mean- 
time wasted, It provides in section 2—I will make the whole of 
this short statute a part of my remarks, but I will read section 
2, as follows. 


city? 
‘tioned here to combine for the purpose of procuring a water 


ted and managed 
í Baren expressly granted 


` Sec. 2. For such n any such municipal corporution may 

quire, own, control, sell, or 2 lands. peire qh licenses, anal 

rights of every nature within or without its munici limits, and may 
within or without the munic limits. 


Section 3 provides that— 

Whenever, in the operation A 
shall de an con of 8 E 3 
the amount thereof which is necessary for the use of such municipality 
and its inhabitants, or of such portion thereof as the legislative body 
of such muni ty may. determine shall be supplied therewith, then 
mo m ty. may sell, lease, or distribute such excess of water, 
— heat, or power outside of the corporate limits of such munici- 

That statute, obviously, is repealed by the later statute under 
the new amendment to the constitution which I have just read, 
which provides completely for the determination by the water 
commission as to how the excess of water may be distributed. 
In addition to that, it has been held in California that under 
this permission the city of Los Angeles had no right to sell its 
water except on regulations and at rates fixed by the railroad 
commission. Neither could San Francisco do so even if this 
new statute had net been enacted, so that that statute does not 
help the situation. 

In order to justify San Francisco in the attempt to procure 
this large supply of water and deprive the landowners of the 
San Joaquin Valley of its use an act was procured to be passed 
by the Legislature of California providing for the formation of 
& municipal water district, to be composed of such cities as 
might join together for the purpose of forming that district, and 


it is claimed that for that reason San Francisco may appropri- 


ate this large quantity of water that is not at all necessary for 
its own use for the purpose eventually of turning it over to the 
water district. One of the difficulties about that is that no 
water has been appropriated for this district; no water has 
been appropriated upon this stream for any other city than San 
Francisco; and if the district should be formed and San Fran- 
cisco as one of the eities composing that district should turn 
over its rights to the district it could only turn over to it the 
160,000,000. gallons of water which it has legally appropriated 
for its own use. Therefore the other cities and other water dis- 
tricts would gain nothing by any attempt of that kind; but this 
scheme, utterly impracticable under the laws of California, has 
been used to justify the people who have been besieging Senn- 
ters and Members of the House here in support of their elaim 
of the right to appropriate the 400,000,000 gallons of water. 

The whole proceeding from beginning to end has been based 
upon the claim that this water is necessary not for San Fran- 


eisco but for San Francisco and all of these other cities even- 
| tually to be combined in one water district. It is done for effect. 


I do not believe the men who are trying to werk this scheme 
through here have ever believed they could form such a water 
district as.this under the laws of California. 

Does anybody suppose that the city of Oakland, for example, 
with a population of probably 175,000 people, would enter into 
an arrangement of this kind, which, as I shall show you, would 
put Oakland absolutely within the control of San Francisco 
in the distribution and application of the water supplied to that 
Do you suppose you could get the 26 cities that are men- 


supply to be furnished to them by a district that is to be 
organized? 

But that is not all. Suppose they did organize a district of 
that kind. What right would the city of San Jose have, for 
example, by becoming a party to this district, to apply for per- 
mission to take out water that justly belongs to the landowners 
of the San Joaquin Valley? She could not do it alone. Prob- 
ably not a single one of these cities except San Francisco. could 
establish the right to file upon this stream in the future, if there 
should be any water left there for distribution. But whether 
they could or not, none of them ever have filed upon the stream. 
None of them have acquired a right to any part of the water of 
the stream by any proceeding under the laws of the State of 
California; and if there should be an attempt made now, 
through this concession proposed to be made by the Congress of 
the United States, to earry into this district 400,000,000 gallons 


of water per day you would be taking it away from the land- 


owners of the San Joaquin Valley and taking it to cities that 


have no more right to the water than you or I have. 


I am going to make a part of my remarks the portion of the 
statute which provides the means of organizing water districts, 

The portion of the statute referred to is as follows: 
An act to wide for the inco j organization, and manage- 

ment municipal water districts, N Apr. 26, 1909.) 

Section 1. A municipal water district may be organized and incor- 
as herein provided, and may exercise the powers 
or necessarily implied. 
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Sec. 2. When any municipality in tbe State of California desires to 
‘organize such a municipal water district, as herein provided for, the 
re ome body of any municipal corporation, at any regular meeting 
of such body, may pass an ordinance reciting: 

1. The name o e city adopting the ordinance. 

2. That the public interest req the incorporation of a municipal 


water district. 

3. The names of the municipalities. which it is desired to include 
within the district. 

4. The name of the district which shall include the words munici- 
pal water district.” 

Src. 3. Within 10 days after such ordinance becomes a law the clerk 

y adopting the same shall transmit by 
tered mail a certified copy thereof to the legislative body, or bodies, of 
the other municipalities named therein, addressed to the clerk thereof. 

Sec. 4. Within 40 days after the receipt of such certified copy of such 
ordinance by any municipality named therein the legislative thereof 
shall by ordinance either approve or disapprove the said ordinance 
without alteration or amendment; a failure on the part of any munici- 
pality to act as herein provided shall be deemed a refusal to approve 
OF tee Batter en f said ordi fred to be passed b 

EC. 5. er the passage of said ordinance u 0 y 
section 4 hereof the clerk of the 3 acting thereon shall forth- 
with forward a certified copy of such ordinance to the municipality 
initiating the proceedings. 

Sec. 6. Within 30 days after the receipt of all the ordinances passed 
by the municipalities named In the initiatory ordinance, if it shall 
appear that said initiatory ordinance has been approved by all of the 
municipalities named therein, the legislative body of the municipality 
initiating the proceeding shall fix a day for holding a sporar election in 
each of the municipalities that have approved of sald ordinance, at 
which shall be submitted to the electors thereof the proposition of or- 

nising such municipal water district, and shall also provide for hold- 
fi a similar election within its own municipality ; in case the Initiatory 
ordinance has not 
therein no further 
be taken as provid 

. e * . * . * 

Sue. 9. Within 30 days after the receipt of the certificates showing 
the result of the election held in the several municipalities, if it ap- 
pears therefrom that the proposition submitted has been approved by a 
majority of the votes cast on said proposition in each municipality 


of the snid legislative 


been approved by all of the municipalities named 
roceedings 3 be had, but new proceed ities may 
n section 2. 


wherein such election is held, the legislative body of the municipality 
receiving such certificates shall certify to the secretary of state the 


passage of the ordinance provided for in section 2, its subsequent 
approva) by the several municipalities approving the same in manner 
aforesaid, and the result of the elections held as herein provided. 

Src. 10. Upon the receipt of the certificate mention in the fore- 
going section, the secretary of state shall, within 10 da issue his cer- 
tifleate reciting that the municipal water district (nam ng it) has been 
duly incorporated according to the laws of the State of California, and 
that such district is com of the municipalities of (namin 


all the municipalities which have approved at the election such organ 
zation). cops of such certificate shall be transmitted to each of 
the municipalities comprising such district. From and after the date 
of such certificate the district named therein shall be deemed incor- 
porated as a municipal water district, with all the rights, privileges, 
and powers set forth in this act and necessarily incident thereto. 

é * b $ $ + 0 


Sec. 13. 1. The mayor or president of the board of 
trustees of each municipality comprising the district shall be ex officio 


a member of said boar 
having 5,000 legal and registered voters shall 


2. Each municipali 
choose by and from the members of its 1 lative body one additional 
every 10 legal and - 


director, and each municipality for cach an 

istered voters over 5,000 shall choose by and from the members of i 
legislative body one additional director, all of whom shall serve durin, 
the pleasure of the body making the appointment: Provided, That i 
such members do not desire to serve as such directors, said legislative 
3 may choose . rson who is an elector and resident of 
such municipality. e number of legal and registered voters in each 
municipality on the Ist day of November, 1908, and every four years 
thereafter shall be taken as the basis for determining the representa- 
tion of such municipality in the board of directors. 

It provides that any city may pass an ordinance proposing 
to organize a water district with certain cities it may name in 
the ordinance within a fixed time. That ordinance, when en- 
acted, is to be sent to the other cities for their action, and 
within another specified time any city that desires to become 
a part of the water district may signify its intention to do so 
by passing a like ordinance, and so on around until all that are 
willing to join in the proposed water district have signified 
their willingness to do so. Then the whole matter is to be 
submitted to a vote of the people of the various cities for the 
purpose of determining, by that vote, whether or not the or- 
ganization shall be entered into; and it is provided that the 
mayor of each one of the cities shall be a member of the board 
of directors to control the affairs of the district. In addition 
to that, it is provided that the board of directors shall be made 
up of members selected by the different cities and they are 
proyided for in proportion to the population of the cities. 

The result would be, in this particular instance, that the 
smaller cities, including Oakland itself, would be put in the ab- 
solute control of the city of San Francisco in dealing with the 
water that may be acquired for the uses of the various cities. 
They are distributed around, some of them being 50 miles or 
more away from the city of San Francisco. As I have said, a 
great many of them have no right whatever to participate in 
the waters of the stream. They have sources of supply else- 
where. They have the means by which they can procure ad- 
ditional water. Nobody has intimated here that San Jose is 
crying out for water, or Alameda, or Berkeley, or Niles, or the 


yarious other cities that are mentioned. There is no claim that 
there is any emergency that calls upon the National Govern- 
ment to allow these cities to enter upon the Yosemite Park for 
the purpose of supplying themselves with water. 

Mr. President, I am not going to discuss at any length the 
legal aspect of this matter. I do not think there is very much 
controversy about what the law is respecting the right to the 
use of the water. I do not think it will be seriously contended— 
it has not been so far—that the National Government has any 
right to interfere with the distribution of water. That is a 
right that belongs exclusively to the States. But in view of the 
support to this bill by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Tuomas], 
a very able and distinguished lawyer, a man in whose judgment 
I place great confidence, and the views of two other distin- 
guished Senators on the other side of the Chamber, I have made 
a short extract from a colloquy that took place when the Sena- 
tor from Colorado was discussing the Connecticut River bill, 
where the question of the right of the National Government to 
interfere was very thoroughly discussed by the Senate, and the 
bill was defeated for the reason that it was an attempt to inter- 
fere with the disposition of power in that instance. One of the 
differences between that bill and this, however, is that there 
the National Government was dealing with a navigable stream. 
It had a right, therefore, to authorize the structure that was 
under discussion in that case; and the question was whether, 
in doing so, it had a right to impose conditions upon the dis- 
tribution of the power. It was a much stronger case than this 
one in favor of the National Government. 

This is what was said: 

Mr. O'GorMAN. Does the Senator from Nevada claim that an agree- 
ment may be made between the Federal Government and an agent 
whereby the property of a State may be taken without the consent 
of the State? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I do not. 

Mr. O'Gorman. Does the Senator from Nevada claim that the 
Federal Government has any right, under the commerce clause, to do 
more than to enter the stream for the single, naked purpose of 
promoting its navigation, and that when it 1 that pur, it 
exhausts every power granted to the Federal Government under the 
Constitution—that the right to go into a stream for the purpose of 
promoting its navigation can not construed into a grant of property 
rights in the 338 of the State? The stream belongs to the 
State before the Federal Government enters it for the purpose of 
exercising this naked right, and the stream continues the property of 
the State even after e Federal Government exercises this ht. 
The right exercised by the Federal Government is akin to a limited 


agency conferred by a principal upon an agent to do a specific thing, 
and it can not be extended or — A ed, as I understand the Senator 


from Nevada is d to enlarge this power. 

Much of the discussion here to-day and previously relates to a ques- 
tion of policy and ignores the vital propomuon at under this bill 
recognition is pro 0 


posed to be given a principle which would be 
destructive of the rights . to the States. p 
Mr. NewLaNps. Mr. President, will the Senator from Colorado per- 


mit me? 

The PRESIDING Orricer. Does the Senator from Colorado yield 
further to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. Tous. Certainly. 

Mr. NREWIAN DS. It is not necessary, in order to answer the Senator 
from New York [Mr. O'Gorman], to enter into all the refinements 
which he has considered with reference to the rights of the States 
and the rights of the Nation. Every man will admit that the Nation 
has a right in sid of navigation to construct the structure which is 
authorized by this bill. If the Nation constructed it, it would be 
the owner of it; and, being the owner of it, it could put that structure 
to any beneficial use it chose. 

Mr. O'GormMan. Whether provided for by the Constitution or not? 

Mr. NRWIAN DS. It could put it to any beneficial use it chose—that is 
my contention—because it is the owner of the structure, and every 
right of ownership attaches to it as the owner of the structure. In 
this case the agent is designated by the National Government to put 
up that structure. The agent would have the same right as the Gov- 
ernment itself in that structure if those rights are secured 1 the con- 
tract with the National Government. It is a matter simply of con- 
tract between the National Government and the agent eee tue 
construction and regarding the use of a structure which the National 
Government has the right to create or which it can authorize an agent 
to create. That is my contention. That structure in that stream 
creates a certain head of water which can be used beneficially cither 
by the Government or by the agent, and the use of that head of water 
created by the structure, which no one else can erect, does not invade 
any right of the State in the stream. 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. President, the Senator is logical, and his conclu- 
sion is consistent with his premise, but the fundamental difference be- 
tween us is evolved at the threshold of his statement. If it be true 
that the Government, after constructing a dam of its own for the im- 
provement of navigation, can use it for any purpose it pleases con- 
sistent with navigation, then it is equally true that if it authorizes me 
to build a dam, I can use it for every purpose consistent with its 
original purpose of the improvement of navigation. But the Govern- 
ment's power, Mr. President, is measured and limited by the purpose 
contemplated in the commerce clause of the Constitution. To say that 
it can extended further in one direction is to concede that it can be 
extended further in any direction; and when that is given due con- 
sideration the consequences, it seems to me, conclude the existence of 
the authority. 

Now, proceeding with the discussion, I maintain that the grant here 
pro; to be made by Congress tọ the Connecticut River Co. must 
consist of property or property rights, or both, belonging to or under 
the exclusive 5 control of the Federal @evernment or it can 
not be made a 
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I contend, further, that the Federal Government can not, through 
the exercise of the sovereign Federal authority or power to regulate or 
tream, acquire interests or ts to its waters as 


or leased to others purposes wholly foreign to nav: It is a 
1 osition that you can not lease or sell or di of 
property unless you own it or ve some w 
subject of a transfer; and I do not perceive any difference—certainly 
there is no essential difference——-between the proprietary powers of the 
88 of the United States in that regard and those of an 
y . 
This proposition, apart from its self-evident truth, my mind was 
ultimatel con by Renata from Ohio before * took his seat 
and concluded his discussion, 


Ono page 2815 of the CONGRESSIONAL 

Recorp he is reported to have made statement: 

“First, that whenever an improyement is made which promotes 

navigation and in such improvement, Whether by locks or dams or other- 
a water power is created—” 

Which, of course, means that it did not before exist; which means 
that it was brought into existence by virtue of the improvement— 
“that water power is an incident to the ci ct, and it belongs 
to the State or Government which seeks to promote na tion.“ 

ence, unless it can be said that this power so created does belong to 
the Government, its authority, acting ugh Congress, to enact this 
measure falls to the ground. We therefore are at one with reference 
te the fundamental condition underlying the exercise of this power. I 
might paraphrase the expression of the Senator from 7 9 by stating 
the proposition thus: whi 


erever an improvement is ma ch pro- 
motes 3 but which improvement is primarily to 
develop wa wer and to promote nayigation merely as an incident 
to the princ fact, such water power does not belong nor become sub- 


ject to the control of the Government either in its proprietary or 
sovereign capacity. 


Mr. President, that is good law. There can be no question 
about it. There was some sort of foundation for the claim in 
that instance, because the Government was dealing with a 
navigable stream. In this instance, however, there is not even 
that justification for it. i 

I wish to call attention to two or three editorials in the San 
Francisco Chronicle, which, as you know, is one of the leading 
newspapers of San Francisco and of the Pacific coast, upon the 
question of the Government attempting to control the distribu- 
tion of this water. . 

They are as follows: 


THE HETCH HETCHY BILL-—BUT A VERY SMALL CHANCE OF PASSAGE AT 
THE EXTRA SESSION, 


While the Hetch Hetchy bill will doubtless pass the Senate whenever 
a vote is taken, it can not pass without opposition from Senators who 
hold that it is gross n it doubtless is—for Congress to 
make use of a power which is open to dispute to effect legislation in 
a matter of which it does not even pretend to have jurisdiction. 

If the general laws of California are paramount within the State, 
Congress can not hinder San Francisco from utilizing the Tuolumne 
water. Congress does not pretend to possess jurisdiction of the use 
of water in any State, and yet the Hetch Hetchy bill purports to control 
the use of the Hetch Hetchy water by making a prescribed use, the 
condition of what it calls a permit. P 

The entire Hetch Hetchy bill, except in so far as It grants whatever 
authority Congress can lawfully give, will_be so regarded as void until 
the Supreme Court has held otherw: If Congress chooses to enact 
void legisiation, we in San Franciseo make no more objection than 
the man made whose wife gave him a whipping. If it pleased her 
he did not object, for it did not hurt him any. 

But there are Senators who do most seriously object to the impair- 
ment of the dignity of Congress by purporting to enact legislation 
which has no validity. And it is right that they should be fully heard 
and the case set forth in the RECORD; This will probably take two or 
three days, after which the bill will pass and become what they will 
call a law. And thereupon we can proceed with our work and settle 
8 of right and law some years hence when the water becomes 
available. 

But unless the bill is taken from the calendar to-day it is not be- 
lieved that there will again be a quorum of the Senate in attendance 
until the currency bill reported, which will not be for some time. 
Senators who haye stayed all summer in Washington are claiming their 
vacations. And when debate on the currency bill gets started we are 
not likely to get any attention for Hetch Hetchy; and Congress is not 
likely to consent to continue in session until December, when the regu- 
lar session begins. 

This delay is the more aggrava from the fact that water from 
the Sierra is now within 38 miles of the city of Los A les and is now 
being delivered there, as it will soon be delivered to the city, without 
any attempt on the part of the Federal wers that be to impose any 
of the absurd, unjust, and unlawful restrictions upon its use which are 
songht to be imposed on the people of this city. 

in any case, it must be years before this city actually receives 
any water from the Sierra, and as the necessity for an additional sup- 
ply is now upon us, and in default of abundant winter rains will in- 
volve grave distress next summer, it will be best that our authorities 
devote all their energy to the prosecution of the suit for the condemna- 
tion of Spring Valley, which seems to slumber soundly and strangely. 


Another short editorial that I will read has this to say: 


SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY IRRIGATORS PROTEST AGAINST ITS DIVERSION.. 


The poopie of this city demand that the use of this water be deter- 
mined by the laws of California. We deny both the moral and legal 
right of Con to haye any voice in the matter whatever. è 

We submit to Federal usurpation as we would submit to any other 
superior force when we are deserted by the State authorities, which 
should be our proteetors, but who are as silent as the grave. 

Nothing is ever settled until it Is settled right. Regardless of what 
Congress does or docs not do, we shall ultimately get the Hetch Hetchy 
water, because it belongs to us in virtue of popa: roceedings under the 
erate Jae which is the only authority having lawful jurisdiction in the 

remises. 
g The question of maintaining the undisputed constitutional rights of 
the States against unblushing Federal usurpation is the most important 
question before the people of the United States to-day, 


than the He eb Hetehy question. (From the 


t 
Chronicle, Nov. 16, 1913. 


It js a great deal bi 
San Francisco 
[From the San Franeisco Chronicle.] 
WORKS NO OBSTRUCTIONIST—THE SENATOR HOLDS THAT CALIFORNIA LAW 
GOVERNS USE OF CALIFORNIA WATER. 
Senator Works does not oppose the acquirement of the Heteh Hetchy 


water supply by this city, and is in favor of a congressional nt t 
this city oF whatever ay National Government has power to rr * 


He is opposed, however, to includi t language purport- 
ing Pra any way designate the use 2 control of that r be 


tany such pu direction or restriction will be absolutel, 
of no piect because outside the Federal jurisdiction. 1 
nator Wonks's tongue. The louder and more con- 
est the better. Senator Smoor is wi 
more tors is not known. It is to be ho 
ive way yu there has exhaustive and 
n of the damental 5 e involved, 
As an act of courtesy and to avoid discussion on a point immaterial 
ular case, and because the Federal Government as trustce 
may have some color of title to a voice in the matter, no objection is 
raised to having Congress grant a formal permit for right of way. 
But it is denied that Congress can confer any right or privilege what- 
ever affecting use of any water in this State or the means of put- 
ting it to use, because the State law is paramount within the State 
except as to areas where jurisdiction has been ceded. 
tnrough eie A tall ond free 
rong. ut a reg 
The water which we shall need 


on. 
‘$8 may ne time be 


or want o 


the State. 

That, however, wiil all settle itself in due time. We are now suffer- 
ing from the pest of bureaucratic interference. That Congress can 
remove, and our lawful status can be determined in due course when 
a material issue is presented, which can not be for some years. 

We therefore trust that Congress will pass the bill in such form as 
Sip Gb Pera „ but not without disc ion of the fundamental prin- 

e involved. 


[From the San Francisco Chroniele.] 


THE HETCH HETCHY BILL—IT HAS RAISED THE WHOLE QUESTION OF 
STATE RIGHTS IN CONGRESS. 

It is improbable that the Hetch Hetchy bill will be considered at the 
special session of Congress, although on the mere question of giving 

is city the Tuolumne water source the bill would probably pass both 
House of Congress by unanimous vote. 

It may be considered settled that the Hetch Hetchy dam site will be 
utilized, that San Francisco will get it, and that there will be pressure 
put upon us to develop it more rapidly than our requirements demand. 
As our home supply when developed will be ample for the next decade, 
and payments for it will use all our borrowing ability, the delay of a 
session will not be an unmixed eyil. 

It is improbable that the bill will be taken up this session, for the 
reason it is now evident that the discussion will center, not on 
the propriety of awarding the water to this city, but on the power of 
Congress to pi be any conditions whatever as to the use of the water 
or to extort from any beneficiary any revenue Whatever for the Federal 
Treasury. 

We deny the right of Congress to deal with the subject in any way 
— in the capacity of trustee of the national domain, but not of its 
usufruct, We insist that all the laws of California, including the power 
of eminent domain, but not including the power to tax the public land 
run everywhere within the State, except when the State has expressly 
ceded jurisdiction, as it has as to some portions of the Yosemite Na- 
tional Park, but not as to the Hetch Hetchy Valley. 

It has become evident that many Senators and Congressmen entertain 
the same views, and that the Hetch Hetchy bill will create in Congress 
the most momentous debate that has occurred there for a generation. 

Upon that the whole batch of Federal departments will be solidly 
per us, for in each department there is a given determination to 

ace all the great interests of the country in control of a formidable 

ureaucracy, with headquarters at Washington, And that bureaucracy 
propone to filch from the States the entire revenue derivable from the 
poo ic domain or by any misuse of disputed powers in respect to it. It 

a question whether the millions of revenue which some time will be 
available from the public domain shall be applied to the benefit of the 
States in which the lands lle or be placed at the disposal of the Washing- 
ton bureaucracy. And it is also a question whether the State law shall 
control the application of natural resources to beneficial use. If Call- 
fornia had a Californian for governor, there would be a most yigorous 
fight to protect the interests of the State. Having, unfortunately, in 
that place a so-called Progressive, wholly given over to the interests 
of the Federal bureaucracy, the fight for the present on our part must 
be unofficial. But it shall not be the less vigorous, 

Happily, we bave with us not only the entire West, but the awaken- 
ing consciousness of the representatives of the older States that the 
bureaucracy has no intent to rest content with the public domain. When 
the Supreme Court so “ construed" the Constitution as to wrest control 
of the Connecticut River as a power producer from the States through 
which it runs it scared the whole country. 

The claims of the bureaucracy in respect to the use of the Tuolumne 
waters are outrageous, and, if conceded, upturn the very foundations of 
the Government under which we live. 


Mr. President, assuming that the city of San Francisco is en- 
titled to this water as a part of the public use of the State, why 
should the National Government impose upon that city these 
onerous burdens and obligations? This magnificent park be- 
longed to the State of California. It voluntarily turned it over 
to the National Government. that it might be the better pro- 
tected and cared for and made accessible to the people of the 
whole country. It is the duty of the National Government to 
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care for that park and to protect it from invasion except in 
case of necessity. It comes with very poor grace from the Na- 
tional Government to say that the people of San Francisco, 
upon whom. this burden will finally fall, shall pay to the Gov- 
ernment $30,000 a year for the mere. privilege of putting a dam 
upon land that for practical purposes. is absolutely worthless 
or that it should compel it to pay for the power that it gener- 
ates by the expenditure of its, own money. Why should the 
National Government be small enough to impose upon the. peo- 
ple of that city the burden of constructing the highways and 
roads in its own park, simply because it has the power: to do it, 
as a condition upon which it grants: to the city of San Fran- 
cisco, the right that it asks for? 

I wish to dwell for a moment upon the question of the de- 
struction of a portion of the beauties of the park. There are 
thousands of people in this country. who believe that this: mag- 
nificent park, which belongs to the National Goverument as the 
trustee of the people themselves, should not be invaded and its 
beauties destroyed. If San Francisco actually needed this 
water for domestic purposes, if the children of San Francisco 
were famishing for water, as the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Myers] has been led to believe, and there was nowhere else 
that the city could procure the water for its necessary uses, 
this claim of the destruction of the park would not weigh a 
feather’s weight with me, 

But if the city of San Francisco can procure its water else- 
where without entering upon the park, as I shall show it can, 
then it is the duty of the National Government. to protect this 
park for the people of the Nation. However, it is said that the 
portion of the park called Hetch Hetchy is not accessible to the 
people to the extent that they would desire to go there. Why 
is it not accessible? Simply because the Government has neg- 
lected the obligations that rest upon it to construct roads. that 
will enable people to go into this portion of the park as wel! as 
the other. Can the Government's failure to make the necessary 
roads in the park justify it in allowing somebody else to use it 
for some other purpose, because it is inaccessible by reason of 
the failure of the Government to supply the necessary means 
of getting into the Hetch Hetchy? 

I suppose I have a reasonable degree of appreciation of the 
beauties of nature. I feel a good many times that I would like 
to get away from the strife and turmoil and noise of the great 
cities to the quiet and peace of the mountains, with their trees 
and running streams. But my lot has been cast elsewhere. 
However, those people who are able to enjoy the beauties of a 
place like the Yosemite Park should be protected in that right 
by the National Government, and I think I am going to show 
before I complete the discussion of this question that there is 
not the slightest reason why San Francisco should go into the 
park for the purpose of securing all the water it needs: for a 
century to come, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California. 
yield to: the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WORKS. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. The very crux ef this question is whether San 
Franciseo can get water from any other source than the Tuol- 
umne River. It seems to me that the Senator has: now reached 
that point, and I believe we ought to have a quorum of the 
Senate to hear him diseuss that question. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum, 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 

Hollis Page Smith, Md. 
hes 


Bacon Hu Perkins Smith. S. C 
Borah James Pittman Smoot 
Brady Johnson Poindexter Step 
Bryan Kenyon Pomerene Sterling 
Burton Kern Stone 
Chilton La Follette Robinson Thomas 

2 7 Lane oot ‘Thompson. 
Clark, Wyo. MeCumber Seaulsbury Va 
Clarke, Ark. Martin, Va. Shafroth Walsh 
Cummins Martine, N. J. Sheppard Warren 
Dillingham Norris Sherman Williams 
Gallinger O'Gorman Shields Works 
Got Overman Simmons. 

Gronna Owen Smith, Ga. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-eight Senators have answered | 


to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The Senator from 
California will proceed. 

Mr. KERN. If the Senator from California will yield to me, 
and he has kindly consented to do so for that purpose, I move 
that when the hour of 6 o’clock shall have arrived, the Senate 
will take a recess until § o'clock this evening. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Indiana. 


Mr. SMOOT. Just to keep the record straight, I do not want 
the Senator from Indiana to understand that F am going to ob- 
ject, but I wish to call the attention of Senators to the fact that 
it is against the rules of the Senate, when a Senator is on the 
floor speaking, for any other Senator to make any kind of a mo- 
tion. However, I am not going to object. 

Mr. KERN. I thought I had the implied promise of the Sena- 
tor from Utah that he would net object to the motion. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is only for the record that I called attention 
to it. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Indiana. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. McCUMBER. As new business has intervened, I should 
like to ask unanimous consent out of order to submit an amend- 
ment to the pending pill. I ask that it may be printed and lie 
on the table until to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
will be received and printed, and it will lie on the table. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, T have said that the application 
for this grant was not made in the interest of San Francisco 
alone. Nobody has claimed. that San Francisco needs any such 
quantity of water as they are seeking to store by the erection of 
the dam, but in order to procure this grant they have taken in 
ostensibly 26 cities. During all this investigation from begin- 
ning to end you will not find any showing as to the quantity of . 
water that the city of San Francisco actually needs, except a 
Statement in one sentence by Mr. Wadsworth,- who was dele- 
gated by the Army board to make an additional investigation 
into the different water supplies. In that sentence he makes 
a statement, as I remember it now—TI shall call it to the atten- 
tion of the Senate later—that San Francisco will need up to the 
year 1955, 100,000,000 gallons of water per day. 

The application for this grant is founded upon the necessity 
of San Francisco and these other cities for 400,000,000: gallons of 
water per day, and all the hearings—the whole proceedings— 
have been founded upon the supposition that that quantity of 
water was needed for the purposes of meeting the needs of San 
Francisco, 

There is not a Senator here who. ean determine from the hear- 
ings or anything that has taken place in this whole transaction 
how much water San Francisco. actually needs. or whether she 
can procure that water somewhere else than from the Hetch 
Hetchy Valley. There are numerous statements in the reports 
that are made, including the report of the Board of Army Engi- 
neers, to the effect that there are other places where San Fran- 
cisco, ean. procure even the 400,000,000, gallons of water per day. 
It is said that it will cost more money by probably $20,000,000. 
Just a few days. ago, at the request of the people who are here 
representing the interests of San Francisco, L called upon Col. 
Biddle, who. was the chairman of the Army board, and asked 
him the direct question whether he had ever considered the 
question as to whether San Francisco could procure nearer at 
heme and at less expense and without entering into the Hetch 


Hetchy Valley the water that it needed for its own. use, and he 


said, “No.” I said, Have vou ever considered this question 
with respect to any other quantity of water than the 400,000,000 
gallons that are necessary for all of these cities?” He said, 
“No.” I said, “Do you believe that there are places nearer to 
San Francisco where she could procure the necessary supply of 
water for herself at a less cost without going to the Hetch 
Hetehy Valley?” He said, “Yes.” I said, Could not San 
Francisco procure all the water she needs for half a century by 
simply improving Cherry Creek and Eleanor Lake?” He said, 
“Yes; but that has never been considered.” They have not 
taken into account the simple question as to what San Francisco 
needs; they have taken this greater supply and have based all 
their calculations upon the necessity for 400,000,000 gallons of 
water. 

In that connection I call attention to a statement that is 
made in the brief of representatives of San Francisco by Mr. 
Percy V. Long, city attorney, a very able and very competent 
gentleman. He says: 

GEOGRAPHICAL SITUATION. 


For the benefit of these Senators who are not wholly familiar with 
the relative g Seay location of the cities, districts, and water 
sources affected by this bill, the following brief statement is made: 

The cities of Sam Francisco, Burlingame, San Mateo, Redwood, Palo 
Alto, Hayward, Alameda, d. Piedmont, and Berkeley, which are 
to be be pone into a municipal water district for development of the 
Heteh water supply, form an almost continuous chain around 
the Bay of n Francisco. Their combined population at the present 
date is more than 700,000. Directly east of these bay cities the Coast 
Range Mountains form a low b r between the bay cities and the 
San Joaquin Valley, ene of the two t interior valleys of California. 
Through the middle of this valley the San Joaquin ver flows north 
to the 5 Straits and thence into San Francisco Bay. On the 
east side of the valley the Sierra Nevada Ran heights 


ge rises, reac’ 
of over 12,000 feet at the summit. Down the western slopes of the 
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Slerras the Tuolumne River winds in a general westerly direction to its 
confluence with the San Joaquin River. For the purpose of irrigating 
during the dry season the part of the valley floor which is normally 
drained by the Tuolumne River, the Modesto and Turlock irrigation 
districts were formed, compris 257,000 acres in extent. Conjointly 
they have built the La Grange diverting dam at the point where the 
Tuolumne leaves the foothills on its westward course and divert its 
waters through irrigating canals to the extent of their needs. About 
50 miles farther up the olumne and about 165 miles due east from 
San Francisco the river flows through the Hetch Hetchy Valley, which 
lies within the boundaries of the Yosemite National Park, about 25 
miles north of the Yosemite Valley and on an entirely different water- 
shed: The valley floor is about 3,530 feet in elevation. To the north 
of Hetch Hetchy and about 9 miles distant lies Lake Eleanor, one of 
the numerous mountain lakes of the Sierras. A short distance west of 
Lake Eleanor the ground falls off into Cherry Valley, through which the 
Cherry River flows to join the Tuolumne about 12 miles below the 
Hetch Hetchy Valley. he relative positions of the foregoing points 
will more readily appear from the map on file with your committee. 

Not a single one of those cities named had any filings upon 
this stream; they have no kind of legal claim to the waters of 
the stream in any way whatever; they have no legal right, nor 
any equitable right, to receive any part of the water as against 
this vast section of farm lands that are needing all the water 
they can get from this stream for irrigation and can not get it 
anywhere else. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Is it not also true that none of those 
cities need any more water than it has at the present time? 

Mr. WORKS. I am not able to say from my own personal 
information whether they do or not; but there is no showing 
anywhere that they do need it; and if they are proposing to 
secure a grant from the National Government to invade one of 
the national parks the burden is upon them to show that they 
do need water, that they have a right to appropriate it from 
this stream, and that they are not able to get it anywhere else. 
I will say, in answer to the Senator from New Hampshire, that, 
so far as I know, there is no claim that these cities need the 
water. 

I want Senators to notice another thing. They have talked a 
good deal about this municipal water district. It will be noticed 
that only these three or four cities are mentioned as having 
any intention to form a water district. There is no claim made 
that San Francisco and Oakland and these larger cities propose 
to combine in a water district for the purpose of taking water 
out of this stream. I do not believe that any such thing as that 
will ever occur in the history of the State of California; but to 
show further what the disposition has been and the deception 
that has been practiced upon Members of Congress with respect 
to this matter, I want to call attention to an extract from the 
report of Mr. Freeman, who was called in as consulting en- 
gineer, at the instance, I think, of the Government itself, to 
investigate this situation and to report. It was at his sugges- 
tion that the law was enacted providing for a municipal water 
district. They had something of that sort in Boston and its 
surroundings, where some of the cities had joined with Boston, 
or some other cities had joined together for the purpose of or- 
ganizing a water district. Certainly Mr. Freeman had very 
little conception of the conditions in California, involving not 
only the question of the right of the cities to domestic water, 
but of the landowners to irrigation, when he suggested the idea 
of organizing a water district under the circumstances that 
existed in the State. 

I do not mean to say that Mr. Freeman was intending to 
deceive anybody. I have no idea but that he was acting in 
perfect good faith, but I do think that he misunderstood the 
conditions. He is a man of the highest qualifications, a man 
of exalted character, a man who has a reputation all over the 
country as one of the ablest hydraulic engineers that we have, 
but most of his work has been done not in California or in the 
Western States. He was called in consultation out at Los 
Angeles at the time it was proposing to spend about $30,000,000 
for aqueducts and was going up in the mountains 230 miles to 
get its water supply. He thought that was nonsense; he 
thought Los Angeles could get its water supply nearer home. 
He told me the other day that he went out there thinking it 
was a remarkable thing that Los Angeles should be going 230 
miles to get water when there was plenty of water nearer by, but 
when he got out to California and consulted with William 
Mulholland, who knows every stream and canyon and moun- 
tain in the southern part of California and who constructed the 
reservoirs and aqueduct for the city of Los Angeles, Mr. Mul- 
holland told him, “If you undertake to take water out of the 
mountains nearer by you will be taking it away from the 
farmers who are entitled to use it for the irrigation of their 
lands, and Los Angeles can not afford to do that.” So Los 
Angeles went 230 miles away, notwithstanding the idea of 
Mr. Freeman that she might get her water closer home, and 
secured water that affected but very few landowners and com- 
pensated them for their.losses, 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. WORKS. Yes. 

Mr. POMERENE. The only question I desired to ask the 
Senator was in view of the statement he has just made. As- 
suming that water should be taken out of that section of 
country for the city of San Francisco, would the farmers whose 
supply of water was thereby interfered with have a cause of 
action against the city or company that might be thus taking 
water from them? 

Mr. WORKS. They would have a cause of action, of course, 
if the water was taken in violation of the rights of the farmers. 
The question would arise as to the respective rights of the 
parties in the streams. 

I was about to read, right at the beginning, a part of the 
report of Mr. Freeman, which is really the basis on which he 
made all of his calculations, and is the only justification for 
the conclusions which he reached: 


FORMATION OF A METROPOLITAN WATER DISTRICT. 


It is confidently ex ed that in the near future definite and im- 
portant progress can made upon the formation of a metropolitan 
water district, including, with San Francisco, the rapidl wing com- 
munities in Sah Mateo County and the group of cities the may be de- 
seribed as Greater Oakland, all of which together now consume about 
two-thirds as much water as San Francisco. 


That is to say, these other cities that have no claim at 
all to the stream use two-thirds as much water as does San 
Francisco, which claims, on account of its filing, to have a 
right to take water out of the stream. 


The members of this poh oo water district would share all of 
the expense incurred in providing the supply and in delivering It into 
the chief storage reservoirs, the water distric 
wholesale business in water supply, while lcaving to each of the 
several municipalities the retail business of supplying its own citizens 
through its own distribution mains, very much as is done in the case 
of the Boston metropolitan district. 

After the Hetch Hetchy aqueduct is once brought into use, the 
natural policy will be to use the better, softer water, and to either 
waste the harder water from the near-by sources or divert it tempo- 
rarily to agricultural purposes until again needed for domestic su ay 
and therefore each of these reservoirs enumerated above would seldom 
or never be drawn so low in future as under present conditions. 

Three-fourths of the aggregate 3 that the above contain 
exclusive of raising Crystal and Chabot— would supply a 5 E 
of 200,000,000 gallons for a full year, or would supply 400,000,000 
piling for six months, and beyond this the city could still draw water 

om the Pleasanton-Sunol sources, and draft would still be possible 
from the bay shore gravels, and the run-off from the several catch- 
ments to these reservoirs would add an important amount, 


I quote again from the Freeman report: 
SAN FRANCISCO AND NEIGHBORING MUNICIPALITIES. 


For simplicity in all of the following descriptions the word San 
Francisco has been used to indicate the group of cities of which that 
city is the commercial center, comprising substantially all of the cities 
and smaller communities bordering upon the vay, 23 San Francisco 
around southerly, easterly, and northerly to Oakland, Berkeley, and 
Richmond, some 26 municipalities, compri emg 87 separate communities 
in all. As will appear later, the matter of uniting more or less of 
these communities In closer municipal relations, possibly into a metro- 
politan water district, in some respects similar to that which supplies 
the Boston metropolitan district, is now being actively promoted with 
practical certainty of ultimate success. 

When the second pipe across the San Joaquin Valley is added, this 
quantity of 400,000,000 gallons daily can be conveyed from Hetch Hetchy 
to the gatehouse, near Irvington, where it will be subdivided among the 
different communities contributing to its cost. During the early years, 
with only a single pipe across the San Zonan Valley, the del 25 of 
the aqueduct would be in excess of 200,000,000 gallons daily— 
3 240,000,000. The branch line of steel pipe to be taken across 
o supply the cities and valleys of the San Francisco Peninsula will 
have a capacity of about 100,000,000 gallons per 24 hours. 


A single branch is sufficient to supply San Francisco with all 
the water she needs for half a century. 

In this connection, with respect to the rights of the different 
parties, I want to submit what is called “A Primer of Facts,” 
relating to the Modesto and Turlock irrigation districts. It is 
quite brief and concise, and contains a good deal of what I re- 
gard as valuable information: 

A PRIMER OF FACTS—-THE MODESTO AND TURLOCK IRRIGATION DISTRICTS, 


First. O. under the Wright law, 1887; the first in California. 
Second. Area, 258,000 acres. ow irrigated, about 150,000 acres. 
Third, Source of water, Tuolumne River, diverted at the La Grange 


m. 
Fourth. Amount of water filed on, 9,500 second-feet. San Francisco 
generously proposes to allow the districts 2,350 second-feet. 


And only 150,000 acres of the 258,000 is receiving water at the 
present time. 


Fifth. Total cost of irrigation works and up-keep to date, $4,500,000, 
Sixth. Estimated area outside the districts which could be irrigated 
from the Tuolumne River, about 200,000 acres. 
Seventh. Development resulting from irrigation : 
Increase of popatatton in Stanislaus County in the last decade, 135.8 
c 


t conducting, as it were, n 


per cent, whi s only second to Los Angeles County. 
Shipments of agricultural products, $3,000,000; dairy products, 
$3,000,000 ; butter, 1912, 6,894,225 pounds, leading all the lifornia 


counties. For the past year the butter product was 8,292,100 pounds, 
2 cent more than was ever produced any other California county. 
1 development is attributable to irrigation alone. 
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ld be threatened and all further, 
lands would be prevented 
= so-called 1 Tance 
RE nen ee Eeg bay eo protect districts because: 
1 ) It one town our water to one-fourth of our oar iaga 1 appropriation. 
while San Francisco adds 50,000 acres to our area Eont peoria 
any additional water therefor, snd prohibits the devel velopmen of =e 
aoe 5 1 1 ‘which we have some 200, cres) con- 
igueus to olumne River. 
eine It 5 8 me ginie to buy power only “ when not wanted for 


mre tt, a —— 1 * districts to buy stored water only under onerous 


91) It “may establish, if the. “restrictions” are removed (as now 
threatened by San Francisco), another’ power monopoly in the valley 
by which the people would be not served but exploited. 

Tenth. The undispnted fact that the Sacramento Valley bas six 
times the water that the San Joaquin Valley has, and equally as good, 
is sufficient to show that San Francisco should go to the northern val- 


ley for her su 
levent ee we ask that the “ waters of the —.— Joaquin Val- 


ley be conserved for the land of the San Joaquin Valley 

I have here also a letter from the Livingston Chronicle, 
which I think is worthy of the attention of the Senate. All of 
us have received numerous communications of this kind. I have 
tried to select a few of them that will carry to the Senate some 
yaluable information bearing upon this important subject. Liv- 
ingston is in Merced County, right in this section of California. 


LIVINGSTON, MERCED County, CAL, 
September 18, 1913. 


th. Our present 8 
mie . ot the i dist ie and afl 
flood waters to 


Hon. Joux D. Works, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sim: At the 3 of citizens of portions of Merced and 
Stanislaus Counties, Cal., I am addressing you relative to their feeling 
regarding the Raker wai | In as few wo as possible, and without 
any attempt to discuss any of the features of the act, I desire to pre- 
sent to you the sentiment of a unanimous people erg reg the pro- 

diversion of a portion of the Tuolumne River to San Francisco 
‘or alleged municipal purposes. This feeling extends to the t 
where the diversion of any water from any stream of the San Joaquin 
Valley basin to points outside of the aber would meet with opposi 

It would be useless for me at this time to quote at length from 

reports of the Board of Army Engineers or from the reponse of the 
United States Geological Survey, relative to the amount of land in 
the San Joaquin Valley that is susceptible of vet ation, or as to the 
amount of water that is available in these waters — e Buch reports 
are doubtless at your hand. 

The people of this section of the San Joaguin Valley, in Merced 
and Stanis aus Counties, are a unit in declaring that the diversion of 
= water from the Tuolumne River (Hetch Hetehy) or from any 

er stream having a source in the Sierra Nevada Mountains and 

finding its way toward the sea through ago great inland valley to 
San Francisco, or to any other point outside of this valley, for munici- 
pal or other purposes will prove an irreparable loss to the land in 
this valley, as every drop of water and more if it could be secured 
is needed for the proper irrigation and development of the agricultural 
lands of the valley. 

If San Francisco or any of the bay cities had no other source to 
which they could go to secure a supply for a 8 needs, then the 
pa le of the San Joaquin would open to them the mountains at their 

and say, “ Take what is needed.” But those cities have other 
ample sources, as has been shown in the several engineering reports 
that have been made of sh 8 hearings upon this question. 
Three such sources are ver, Sacramento River, een 
American River, any one my which could supply San Francisco for all 
time ae come without In any manner drawing upon the needs of lands 
that might be irrigated, for the Sacramento ae has an annual rain- 
fall sufficient to cover its irrigable portions to gre of 11 feet, 
while in the San Joaquin Valley there would be only 20 inches. 

Permit me to suggest at this — that H it were a mere matter of 
apga Aa water for municipal that prompts San Francisco to 
seek priv: in the Heten : that if tbe matter of the genera- 
tion of Km eh ene Sere 1 a consideration, any of the abov 25 
mentioned sources wou we been considered in preference to Het 
Hetchy, even though San eg orbit might be 3 to purchase 
aie rights in order to obtain the water that fs al eged to be needed. 

I will ask that you eliminate the power features of the Raker bill 
in this consideration and see for yourself what would be left of the 
measure that would be of value to San Francisco. It is here conti 


that the Raker Act makes possible a.“ power grab,” and that if this 
“grab” were not veiled by the alleged n needs of the city for water 

for municipal purposes the bill wo’ never have seen the light of 

day outside of a pigeonhole in the room of the Public La Committee 


of rs oe and would not now be before your committee for con- 
sidera 

I submit that the business men of San Francisco do not understand 
that by securing this grant in Hetch Hetchy they are . 5 water 
from 250 square miles of arable and trrigable Sand in the San Joaquin 
Valley that can look to no other source of supply save ral Tuolumne 
River alone. I charge that the great mass of 
do not know the “inside” of this proposed diversion of Tuolumne 
River water; that if — 3 did, their support would not now be with 
the board of supervisors of the county of San Francisco and those 
who are spurring them on to secure Hetch Hetchy for a reservoir site. 
I submit that this feature can be shown to the entire satisfaction of 
your committee sae to the Members of ss if this measure is put 
over until the next session. So many ohn mare develo, wi 
recent weeks that 1 feel that the e ARS not be given a chance 
to present their side of this contention if this bill is rushed to passage 
in the Senate at the present session. 

I desire to submit that the Raker bill is rnc pol 
in any sense of the word, for = Reig 


measure 
unless it be 
the immediate need of the San J 


in Valley 1o or Che use of all of the 
water flowing In its rivers and Sennen, That a onarpe: in 
San Francisco is apparent to all, for should Congres the ge 
mands of San Francisco and give Hetch Hetchy Valley to chat city fo: 

a reservoir site the. 3 not ne position to even commence de 
ment of this — 1. 8 Hetch 3 wilt 
furnish 8 with —.— or 


eo; to tbe report of the r of the Unit United States, Geological — 
rding Director o. 
P))... ECan AR: BAA TODARA AA 


4 


rights which the city claims on Lake Eleanor. Should San Francisco 
be 78 et Hete Retchy, water from that source could not be delivered 
thin a dozen years; perbaps not within a score of years; 

usin in San Francisco are free 


opp ag iy pede gee Ee 
a ey do not w the rs pro- 
pose to g water from Hetch Hetchy to San Francisco, as the — 
cipality is now bonded beyond its legal mit. 
N an, all of this hurry? 1 is the emergency? 2 71 2 
this matter 8 pray you porting be done $ 
—— possible the . 0 osemite 5 Park or any other 


public domain interests ese object is the exploi of blic 
property, even — 8 such exploitation be hid by the veil of an alleged 
mun ipa D 


Hatch Hetchy, no municipal necessity exists, save and 
‘aterford irrigation district, o athe’ 
6 tember 6, 1913, when the 
Wright law o ‘call. 
15 Only one vote Was cast against 
the organization. This new district represents an area of 20,000 acres. 
This district is organized for the 5 a of securing water for irriga- 
from the Tuolumne River. district that is contemplated 
tion district, to rganized under the same law. 
ct has tentative e neryo fixed to cover ng wee 
ree 


ct under the 


proposed dis 
acres, and intends when 
resery: 


other 
engineers. 

The Dry Creek reservoir, when built, can be filled from the Tuolumne 
and Merced Rivers, and the proper development of the landa adjacent 
to these two streams can only be accomplished through the use of this 
site and all of the naoa arp of these two rivers. This feature has 


not presented ic consideration because of the fact 3 no 
organization eas w Rien could placè the stamp of authority u 
resentation. If this Raker 2 ani 88 hes il eon next -sessio on ot 


‘ongress organizations will be in 1 be empowered to 

gather and present just spch 8 as eke 
There ts no wonder that such information has not been 9 to 
the Senate and House committees having this bill in charge, for this is 
the first time that a situation has arisen whereby a protest of any 
cter was necessary to protect the rig ights of the people of this sec- 
uolumne River or 


the waters of any other stream. Resting confident in their hts to 
appropriate the waters of these streams as a means made par le, the 
people little dreamed until enginee reports were made that they did 


— this connection it may 
not be amiss to Suggest t tor 55 herein lies one of the reasons 
why the interests who are tehin this Hetch Hetchy movement, and 
who are covering their work with the curtain of San Francisco's alleged 
municipal need, are anxious to have this measure this Con- 
a rates Sim Richt D Seea es Liberties See 

oaguin Valley 0 o appropriate the unappropria ow 
of the streams of this valley or to A ESE TR food waters for Irrigation 
8 perhaps, I say, is the “ emergency" that exists for San 


is ATE E establish a right to divert 400,- 


San Francisco 
000, 000 gallons of water- dally m the Tuolumne uiter This is 
sufficient to irrigate 250 square miles of territory, or 15 acres. 
If this quantity of water is. dive diverted for other „000 acres 


will be condemned to forever arid and 
other adequate supply this land can draw u 
out what this means. The 160,000 acres o 
barred from irr 
found in the Tur 
Statistics show 


rren, 
Allow me to point 
land that will be thus 
tion and development is the same character of land 
ock AP, pag district, to which it is adjacent. 

Turlock district oe ear 1912 pro- 
duced crops valued 85 more than $100 per acre on tek ane tions, 
Let us br these 160,000 acres under 000,000. Bi they will "produce 
crops annua valued at more than $16,00 


That is to say, this valley will lose in a single year almost as 
much as the difference between the cost of the two water sup- 
plies to which San Francisco may resort. They are insisting 
that they ought not to resort to the one that costs $20,000,000 
more than the other, when their taking away the water from 
these valuable tracts of land will cause them to lose in one year 
nearly as much as the difference in the cost of the two systems. 


Land in the Turlock distri wn Hani only a 50 per cent Ld ah 
service, is worth anywhere Sere foots o $500 3 Has San 


Francisco ever shown a necesslt. —.— yi (0,000,000 to of makin 
60,000 acres of land worth anyw — from $40, 188.000 000% 
submit that the task is deer on upon the part o an Francisco, but 


at it will be realized here if the land can secure this water. I assure 
you every horse in is ties taken looking to this ment. 
this is a matter of such 


tthe tude that the plea of San Francisco that 
an emergency exists is but the . of the beggar who steals and blames 
his crime against an alleg that does not exist. 

In the protests before 855 tiie nds Committee before the House 
the Modesto and Turlock irrigation distri were compelled to stand 
alone and take whatever they could get. beg to a you oir it 
this measure can be put over until the next session of nen, sap ti 
will be a united demand from every county, 1 in num in the 

As proof of this I 
refer you to means of protest ‘ore the House 
— trom chambers and public meetings and from 
the San e Valley Water Problem Association. 8 rotests 
from the Water Problem Association should reach your committee at 
any time, as the resolutions have been prepared and are now receiving 
the referendum vote of the members of the association. Mr. A. L. 
Cowell, secreta. of the association, will transmit them to your com- 


mines and to othe 
In conclusion E a be permitted to say that the pen 33 9 
ssociation has been formed for ti 


acres 
recl 
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very first obstacle this organization has encountered is this proposed 
diversion of water. 

We are hardly pre to meet it at this time, yet it must be met. 
This situation appearing, we have but one alternative and that an 
A Lay to you to use your very best efforts to secure a postponement 
of action on the Raker bill, or any other similar measure that might 
be presented, until the next session of Congress. The necessity for 
this postponement must be apparent to you, and our people desire this 
most fervently. 

I may add as a suggestion of our future work for the irrigation, 
reclamation, and drainage of this valley that the matter of applying 
to the United States Reclamation Service is being considered. houl 
this be done, and we have strong reason to believe that action of this 
sort will be taken in the near future, you will realize at once that 
this branch of the Federal Government must be saf rded in the 
matter of water supplies. Sir, in pime this appeal, I beg that it 
will recelve that careful consideration which I am impelled to belleve 
you will give it. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Epwarp S. ELLIS. 

Mr. President, this appeal was made mainly for delay until 
the next session of Congress, which has now arrived. The 
trouble about it, however, is that these people have been fore- 
closed against making any further showing upon this question 
because of the unanimous-consent agreement entered into by 
the Senate, which calls for a vote on the coming Saturday, 
and therefore the matter could not go back to the committee 
for further consideration. 


RECESS. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I thought a motion had 
been made and carried that at 6 o’clock we should take a recess 
until 8 o’clock. The hour of 6 o’clock has arrived. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. O'Gorman in the chair). 
That is correct. The hour of 6 o’clock having arrived, the Sen- 
ate will take a recess until S o'clock p. m. 

The Senate thereupon, at 6 o'clock p. m., took a recess until 
8 o'clock p. m. 


EVENING SESSION. : 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore (JAMES P. CLARKE, a Senator 
from the State of Arkansas) called the Senate to order at 8 
o'clock p. m. 

SAN FRANCISCO WATER SUPPLY. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7207) granting to the city and 
county of San Francisco certain rights of way in, over, and 
through certain public lands, the Yosemite National Park, and 
Stanislaus National Forest, and certain lands in the Yosemite 
National Park, the Stanislaus National Forest, and the public 
lands in the State of California, and for-other purposes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, there are very few Sen- 
ators present, and I would suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New 
Hampshire suggests the absence of a quorum. Let the Secre- 
tary call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names; 


Bacon ` Gof Owen Smith, Ga. 
Bankhead Gronna Page Smith, Md. 
Borah Hollis Pomerene Smith, S. C. 
Brady Johnson Reed Swanson 
Bryan Kenyon Robinson Thomas 
Burton ne Saulsbury Thompson 
Clap Martin, Va. Shafroth Thornton 
Cla 2 5 Ark. Martine, N. J. Sheppard Townsend 
Colt Myers Sherman Works 
Dillingham Nelson Shields 

Fletcher O'Gorman Shively 

Gallinger Overman Simmons 


Mr. CLAPP. The senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] is 
unavoidably detained from the Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. O’GorMan in the chair). 
Forty-five Senators having responded to the call, there is not a 
quorum present. x 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the names of the absentees be called. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
names of the absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators, and 
Mr. PITTMAN, Mr. STERLING, and Mr, VARDAMAN answered to 
their names when called. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona, Mr. Asnunsr, Mr. HUGHES, Mr. Norris, 
Mr. CUMMINS, Mr. Kern, Mr. CHILTON, and Mr. WALsH entered 
the Chamber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-six Senators being pres- 
ent, a quorum is present and ready for the transaction of busi- 
ness. The Senator from California will proceed. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I shall read next a letter from 
J. R. Horsley on this subject. He says: 


J. R. HORSLEY & Son, 
Waterford, Cal., November 21, 1913. 
Hon. Jonx D. Works, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SIR: The t and absorbing question here is the 3 to 
grant Hetch Hetchy Valley to San cisco for a great reservoir in 


which to store the flood waters of the Tuolumne River, to be diverted 
thence to the city for munici and other pur a 

Out of the Hetch Hetchy Valley comes three-fourths of the water of 
the Tuolumne River. The area of irrigable land on the Tuolumne River 
watershed is about 1,000,000 acres. 

Of this about 500,000 acres fs level valley land of great fertility and 
capable of su rting a large population. 

About 500, acres lie in the foothills on both sides of the Tuolumne 
ae and are equal in value to any other body of foothill land in the 

ate. i 

Of this area about 275,000 acres are organized in the Turlock, Mo- 
desto, and Waterford districts, leaving 225,000 acres of level valle: 
land and 500,000 acres of foothill land to be organized. Of course it 
takes time to accomplish this. i 

We haye to await population, especially for the foothills, 

Now, Senator, we oppose the Raker bill because we believe that if it 
is passed it will give San Francisco a great advantage in a contest 
before the courts, Such contest we expect, whether the Raker bill 
passes or does not pass. 

Does San Francisco need the Hetch Hetchy? Is there an emergency 
8 an immediate decision of this water question? 

. M. Chittenden, in his report on the Spring Valley, says: “ One 
result of the investigation has n to show that such a necessity doés 
not now and bly may never exist. * * So far as quantity 
is concerned, there Is no present necessity for a resort to the Sierra, 
and will not be for an indefinite period to come. * * As to 
quality, the Sierra supply is softer, but hys jenically no purer.“ 

In view of the vast importance of s question, would it not be 
best to delay a decision at this time? Refer it back to the Land Com- 
mittee and give the Tuolumne River farmers a chance to show the dis- 
astrous effect the passage of the bill will have on their interests and 
also to show that San cisco can get a water supply elsewhere, 

Yours, truly, 
J. R. HORSLEY. 


I also read an editorial from the Stockton Daily Evening 
Record of October 29, which is as follows: 


THE SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY MUST SAVE HETCH HETCHY WATER FOR IRRI- 
GATION—SAN FRANCISCO CAN GET WATER IN NORTH COAST RANGE. 


San Francisco bases its claims to the Hetch Hetchy water supply on 
the unfounded statement that it is the only available and sufficient sup- 
ply for the present and future needs of the city. 

San Francisco gives no indication of what use it purposes to make of 
the Spring Valley water system, which now supplies the city. 

n Francisco proposes to capitalize a great water supply for the 
city’s own profit, irrespective of the injury to the San Joaquin W 

n Francisco bases its claim to Hetch Hetchy on its own estimation 
of its future needs. 

San Francisco has forced the Hetch Hetchy bill through the House. 
It is now in the Senate. The bill will be called up December 1, and 
there is unanimous consent to vote on it six days later. 

If the San 3 Valley is to be aroused to the injury which will 
be done to the valley by the bill, action must be immediate and positive. 

San Francisco can obtain a water supply—a larger water supply 
than the Hetch Hetehy, and at less cost. And not one drop of Phe 
water need be diverted from the limited amount belonging by nature 
and equity to the San Joaquin Valley. 

The estimated amount of water available in Hetch Uetchy for diver- 
sion to San Francisco is 400,000,000 gallons daily. The Army engi- 
neers estimate the cost of the storage, diversion, and delivery of the 
water to San Francisco at $77,400,000. The Army engineers examined 
several sources of water supply and reported that the Hetch Hetchy 
was the most practical and easily ayailable for the future needs of San 
E But perhaps the investigations of the engineers did not go 

‘ar enough. 

Let us consider what may be designated as the Snow Mountain, Clear 
Lake, and Putah Creek supply. The distance from Snow Mountain to 
San Francisco is 140 miles. Surveys just completed show that of this 
distance the water can be conveyed through natural channels for 66 
miles, leaving only 74 miles for may gpa etc. 

Voero 8 this alleged supply secured and how much of it is 
available 

From the South Eel River in Mendocino, from the watershed rang- 
ing south to Clear Lake in Lake County, and still farther south to 
Putah Creek in latitude with Napa. 

This transfers the watershed for San Francisco's supply from the 
Sierra to the Coast Range, and from a diversion of the limited supply 
for the San Joaquin Valley to the surplus running to waste in the over- 
watered Sacramento Valley. 

How much water? 

Estimates just completed by competent engineers show that the 

uth Eel River watershed may be relied upon for 200,000,000 gallons 
daily; that the Putah C watershed has a dependable supply of 
300, „000 gallons err: e two sources combined assure 100,- 
000,000 more gallons daily than Hetch Hetchy. Further, the cost of 
bringing this water to San Francisco across the upper Berkeley Hills 
and . Straits is only 841.250,00 — about one-half as much as 
the Hete 8 plan. The storage capacity of the Snow Mountain- 
Eel River-Putah Creek plan is 1,500. acre-feet—enough water to sup- 
ply San Francisco with water for three and one-half years, even if not 
another drop of water fell. There are practically no water rights filed - 

ainst this proposed supply. Less than 2,000 acres are now in cultiva- 
tion in districts affected by it. 


Tt will be noticed that in this instance as in a good many 
others they combine two or three of these different systems. 
What for? Not to secure the supply of water that San Fran- 
cisco needs, because either one of them alone would furnish 
ample water for San Francisco, but they do it upon the theory 
that they must raise the 400,000,000 gallons of water that are 
necessary for all these cities. Therefore all these petitions and 
the reports of the engineers are misleading in that respect. 


Get this fact In mind: Sacramento Valley has more water than it 
needs. The area of the valley susceptible to irrigation is small. Teu 
million one hundred and seventy-five thousand feet of water flow past 
Redding. The total available water supply for the entire San Joaquin 
watershed is officially placed at 10,065,000 acre-feet—more an 
100,000 less than the volume in the Sacramento at Redding. . 

The total of the Sacramento Valley watershed is . — at 24,026,000 
feet. The area in the Sacramento Valley available for irrigation is 
only 2,659,000 acres. The area in the n Joaquin Valley available 
for irrigation is 6,630,000 acres. Sacramento Valley's watershed has 


1913. 


a supply of more than 24,000,000 feet for 2,659,000 acres, while San 
Joaquin has only 10,065,000 feet for its 6,630,000 acres. Yet San 
Francisco would divert the Hetch Hetchy supply, which San Joaquin 
Valley will soon need and which some of the cts already need. 

The Eel River and Putah Creek supply always will be waste water, 
unless utilized for the supply of some large city. 

The watershed belonging naturally to the San Joaquin Valley will 
not irrigate one-half the valley’s acreage which can be brought under 
irrigation. The situation is reversed in Sacramento Valley, where there 
is not enough acreage susceptible to irrigation to use one-half its avail- 
able water supply. : 

It is time for the people of San Joaquin Valley to get busy, and the 
press will be derelict in its duty if it is to put the facts before the 


ple. 
Pehe Hetch Hetchy scheme is unnecessary for the future of San Fran- 
cisco, since a better and cheaper water supply can be secured in the 


Coast Range watershed. 
The water of Hetch Hetchy ought to be conserved for the future 
every drop of it. 


1 * 
14 — — af 1 9 before, against the Hetch 
ae ny pl cs nothing but the inate selfishness of San Francisco, 
8 statesmanship by the bill's sponsors, and a wanton injury 
to the San Joaquin Valley, upon the development of which much of the 
future greatness of California depends. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I notice that there is in the 
Chamber now considerably less than half of a quorum. Very 
few of the Senators on the majority side are in their seats, yet 
we have been compelled to come here to-night to carry on an 
evening session. Unless the speaker insists to the contrary, I 
shall make a point of no quorum whenever I discover that there 
is no quorum in the Chamber. I now, Mr. President, suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Goff Owen Smith, Ga. 
Bacon Gronna Page Smith, Md. 
Bankhead Hollis Pittman Smith, S. C. 
Borah Hughes Poindexter Sterling 
Brady James Pomerene Thomas 
Brandegee Johnson Reed Thompson 
Bryan Kenyon Robinson ‘Thornton 
Chilton ern Saulsbury Townsend 
Clap e Shafroth ¥ 

Clarke, Ark. Lippitt Sheppard Walsh 
Coit artin, Va. Sherman a 
Cummins Martine, N. J. hields Williams 
Dillingham Myers Shively Works 
Fletcher Nelson Simmons 

Gallinger O'Gorman Smith, Ariz. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The roll call discloses the pres- 
ence of 58 Senators. A quorum being present, the Senator 
from California will proceed. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, one of the claims made is that 
while there are other sources of supply that will furnish 400,- 
000,000 gallons of water daily, which it is claimed San Francisco 
needs, it will cost the city more money to secure that supply 
from other sources. I have here a telegram from Mr. Doak, of 
San Francisco, addressed to Mr. Ferris, chairman of the House 
Committee on the Public Lands, bearing upon that question, 
which I think will be of interest to the Senate. It is as follows: 


San Francisco, July 5, 1913. 
Hon. Scorr Ferris, 
Chairman Committee Public Lands, Washington, D. 0.: 

At the hearing before the congressional committee on the Raker bill, 
now before Con; to grant the city of San Francisco the right to use 
the Hetch Hetchy Valley as a reservoir site, according to press reports, 
statements were made by the representatives of the city that the Army 
board's report shows the cost of construction of the Hetch Hetchy 
project te $20,000,000 less than the MeCloud River or other sources. 

his is not correct and is not borne out by the reports. 

The board's estimate of cost of the Hetch Hetchy project, fully de- 
veloped for a supply of 400,000,000 gallons per day, as set forth in the 
report, is $77,367,400. Their estimate of the cost of the McCloud proj- 

fully developed for a supply of 500,000,000 gallons 12 day, with 
Bay Crossing, Is $71,446,200, showing a saving in favor of the McCloud 
in actual cost of construction of $5,921,200. 

The figures of Mr. H, H. Wadsworth, assistant engineer of the board, 
show n saving of $12,416,300, and those of R. W. Van Norden, a promi- 
nent and well-known engineer of San Francisco, who made an inde- 
pendent estimate of cost for the Journal of Electricity, finds a saving 
of $22,743,000. 

It should be understood that the plans submitted by the 
of the McCloud project call for the construction of a reinforced con- 
crete aqueduct of the Lon bog type and class of permanent construction, 
developed at the begin ng to its full sao tag of 500,000,000 gallons 
per day, with a view of utilizing the surplus water for irrigation until 
for domestic purposes; whereas the plans submitted 
different 
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for city use. The revenue from this surplus water would, if sold at 
the price fixed by the Los hee aqueduct for their surplus water, be 
sufficient to 4} per cent interest on over $40,000,000. ` 

There was also no account taken of the cost of the extra deprecia- 
tion of the Hetch Hetchy 3 due to the replacement of the pipe 
construction. No competent engineer will estimate the life of that part 
of the pipe across the San Joaquin Valley at over 25 years and that of 
the Santa Clara Valley at 40 years. It must be remembered that the 
lans and estimates call for ordinary steel pipe and not expensive Scotch 

‘on pipe, such as used by the Spring Valley Co. 

Both City Engineer Grunsky and Manson estimate the cost of re- 
newals for 40 years for the 000, gallons supply Hetch Hetchy 
project planned by them, at $21,835, 000. (See 9 supply report 
of 1908.) On this basis renewals for a 400,000, rant pian up 
to the end of the pren century would be over $175,000,000. It is 
very certain that the cost of renewal of the pipe alone up to the end 
of the present century would be many times what would be saved in 
interest by constructing the project in units. The plans proposed for 
the McCloud project call for reinforced concrete construction, which 
would require very little replacement or renewal. It is therefore im- 
possible, considering the different classes of construction of the two 
projects, to make any relative comparison of cost of construction, operat- 
ng. or maintenance, 

f there was any merit in constructing the project in units, the plans 
for the McCloud project could be redesigned for the same class of con- 
struction prop for the Hetch Hetchy project, which would admit of 
the proper comparison of the amount of money necessary to finance each 
poe But when the exceptional advantages which the McCloud 
project offers for the class of permanent construction as pro not 
possible on the Hetch Hetchy project—are considered, and the saving in 
Operation and maintenance by such class of permanent construction, 
such a change in plans could not be considered. 

The plans and the data submitted at the hearing before the Secretary 
of the Interior thoroughly demonstrate that the McCloud River is 
ust as practicable and a more economical source of supply for San 
francisco than the Hetch Hetchy, and can be utilized without interfer- 

with any existing rights. 

he report of the advisory board of Army engineers shows that the 
minimum flow of the McCloud River is over 1,200 second feet, or equal 
to about 800,000,000 gallons daily. That the quality of the water is 
1 and pure, and that it can be era and economically maintained hi 

ts present gocd condition. That it is not needed for irrigation, and 
that reservoirs are available which could be used, if necessary, to over- 
come any interference with navigation. 

In fact, the report of the board of Army engineers absolutely sus- 
tains every claim made by the proponents of the McCloud River project. 

There can be developed over 150,000 electrical horsepower economi- 
cally on the McCloud River by a series of which would also 
serve as reservoirs for sto if for any reason necessary. No data 
Was submitted to the Army rd on the possible power development 
on the McCloud. Our understanding is that the city can not develop 
any power on the Hetch Hetchy project as planned without first pur- 
chasing the power rights owned and controlled by a certain strong and 
influential syndicate at great cost. It has been openly stated that this 
syndicate, whose rights would be so greatly enhan by the construc- 
tion of a reservolr in the Hetch Hetchy Valley, is the real power behind 
the city’s persistent effort to secure the permit to build this reservoir 
on any conditions that might be proposed. Under the bill now before 
your committee the irrigation districts are given ail prior rights to 
which ns are entitled, and which, if complied with and the reservoir 
8 “gee this year, would not leave a gallon of water available 
‘or the city. 

Why is it that all telegrams from resentatives of the city and in- 
formation given the public convey the impression that there have been 
no concessions made to the mel nse district other than those provided 
in the original Garfield permit? It may be that this is all for the 
urpose of influencing Spring Valley stockholders, and that after the 

ring Valley is purchased we wiil hear no more about the Hetch 

etchy project. It is very certain that we will hear no more about 
it when the people of San Francisco know the real facts. 

The proponents of the McCloud project offered to turn over all of 
their lands and water rights on the McCloud River to the city and 
accept one-half of what net could demonstrate could be saved on cost 
of construction of the McCloud as compared with the Hetch Hetchy 
prefect which showed their good faith in the matter. 

r. C. H. Miller, chief engineer of the McCloud project, stands ready 
to appear before your committee, if requested, and verify the state- 
ments here made. 

Yours, respectfully, D. P. DOAK. 


I have a communication from Mr. Miller, who is referred 
to in that letter, bearing upon that same question. It is dated 
July 31, 1913. It is as follows: 

JuLy 31, 1913. 


Hon. Jonx D. WORKS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sim: I had the the privilege of ranma a letter addressed 
by you to Mr. Taggart Ashton, civil engineer of this city, relative to 
the subject of water supply for San Francisco and the bay cities. 
In response to your request contained therein for further information 
on this subject, I have taken the liberty of addressing you. 

I have given this subject three years of very careful study, includin: 
formulation of reports supplied to the advisory board of Army engi- 
neers appointed by the Secretary of the Interior. I desire particularly 
to call G hr attention to certain circumstances that prevailed during 
the period in which San Francisco was requested and expected to 
furnish the Army board with correct and detafled information. 

Mr. John R. Freeman had been engaged by the city of San Francisco 
to make an appraisal of the value of the Spring Valley Water Co., 
for which he was paid many thousands of dollars, and if his report 
e submitted to San Francisco this fact has never been made 
public. 

On the order of Secretary Ballinger’ requiring San Francisco to show 
cause why the Garfield permit should not be revoked, Mr. Freeman 
was selected by San Francisco as the engineer to acquire facts and re- 
port on all available sources of supply: This report was to be sub- 
mitted for a hearing In June, 1911. At this time negotiations were 
pending between the city of San Francisco and the ®:mpany claimin 
to own certain water rights on Lake Eleanor and Cherry Creek, o 
which company John Hays Hammond was the principal owner. It 
appeared to be difficult to bring these negotiations to a definite con- 
clusion, and apparently the city officials had no desire to investigate 


other sources of supply until these negotiations were closed. As a 
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— the eity asked for postponement of the hearing from 
une until the 8 December, and repeatedly asked for other 
exfansions until the er ations for the pur e of these water rights 
were. concluded and the money paid over, amounting to $1,000,000. 
Duting this period of time complete data was furnished relative to 
eéenining a supply. from the McCloud River, with a definite offer by 
Mr. D. P. Donk and associates, which on its face presented a project 
very much ory 2p than from the Tuolumne River. This information 
was furnished in December of 1911 and included the only detailed 
information with maps and profiles of an accurate 3 has 
ever been submitted in connection with the water supply for San 
Franciseo. Soon after the conclusion of the purchase of the Bam- 
mond water rights Mr. Freeman discovered that be had time to take 
up this investigation. He proceeded to change the entire plan of 
development as made originally by the city engineer of San Francisco, 
said change in plan eliminating entirely the use for development of 
electric power from Lake Eleanor and Cherry Creek, for w ich they 
had paid John Hays Hammond $1,000, > 

It seems very strange to a layman that the city of San Francisco 
would have delayed, or permitted the engineer engaged by them to delay, 
for an entire year taking up this investigation, unless there was some 
ulterior motive to be gained in paying out this large sum of money 
for water rights that Mr, Freeman admits have no value. 

The investigation (so called) made by Mr. Freeman and associated 
engineers covering the 17 sources of supply investigated were all made 
days, and consisted 8 of automobile 

y the same engineers, all 


advisory board of Army 
made as far as it was le to n of Congress 
. The duty involved upon this board inc uded 


{neers 
of San Francisco and a number of engineers employed by the Spring 
Valley Water Co., and their conclusions were largel 

udy of these reports. 


deal with the question of d 
e conduit or the relative operat- 
y do not consider the additional 

rties of the local 
h the cost of the 


et. 


These facts were all set forth tn the report on the McCloud pro a 
‘all- 


Commission of 


We claim that a wg er investigation e ies ge sg engineers will 
supply data on which the Army board toon 4 on any question revise 
their report and reach conclusions diametrically opposed to 
already submitted, 

In fact, if their report be carefully read and the data contained 
therein thoroughly analyzed, no other conclusion can be reached than 
the one that at least tico other sources of supply are not only evailable 
for San Francisco and the bay citics, but would cost a great deal less 


money. 
From reading a U 0 of the hearing before the House com- 
mittee it appears that that committee have not read the Army En- 


neers’ re or the conclusions and recommendations made Kec- 
retary Fisher, nor any other documents on file In the city of Wash- 
ington pertaining to this matter, and as a consequence are basing their 


opinions on verbal evidence given by officials of San Francisco, which 
do not present any of the real facts in the case and in many 
are inaccurate and absolutely misleading. 

We would Ee willing to incur the expense and time re tar e pre- 
senting the merits of our project if this matter were to be taken up 
by Congress and considered impartially and thoroughly; and If, as 
you suggest, this hearing will be ostponed until the next regular ses- 
sion, I can assure you that we will be present and puy net me om 

I am inclosing copy of a telegram, dated July 5, ressed to the 
House Committee on the Public Lands, which is self-explanatory. <A 
copy of this telegram wes later sent to the Senate Commi on Public 
Lands. I om also inclosing an article written for publication dealing 


with this subject. 
Very respectfully, yours, CLEMENT H. MILLER, 
Ohief Engineer. 


Here is another short statement of the water conditions. It 
is headed “ Misapprehensions about the Hetch Hetehy, and a 
correction ”: 


In the recent debate Senators have been led into positive misstate- 
ments that befog the issue. 


THOSE “ WATER RIGHTS” CLAIMED BY THE CITY. 


The city claims legal rights“ to the Hetch Hetchy water through 
its “filings.” There are no such rights. In 1901 (July 29) James D. 
Phelan “filed” at Hetch Hetchy for 10,000 miners inches, equal to 
161,000,000 gallons Seu: and for half that amount at Lake Eleanor, or 
another stream. The city now insists that these “filings” are entirely 
inadequate for its needs, as the bill contemplates 400,000,000 gallons 
dally from Hetch Hetchy alone. í 

But, further, the law requires a “ filing” to be followed by “ diver- 
sion and beneficial use“ of the water. When Secretary Hitchcock denied 
the right to dam Hetch Mercar in 1903 the city abandoned the project 
and took away its plans, which were burned up in the great fire. is 
abandonment was formaliy voted by the boa of supervisors on Jan- 
uary 24, 1906 (resolution No, 6049). Later, after Mr. Pinchot had 
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I should like Senators to remember that statement, which is 
a correct one, that from Lake Eleanor alone 200,000,000 gallons 
of water daily can be obtained for the use of San Francisco. 
That is 40,000,000 gallons more than the amount San Francisco 
has filed upon and has a right to take from the stream. 

I have here a statement of the cost of the Eel River project in 
bag which I ask leave to make a part of my remarks, without 
reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection, it will 
be so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


` Ext River Proact. 
Estimated complete cost 400,000,000 gallons daily delivered, 
FIRST DIVISION. 
(Gravelly Valley Reservoir to Clear Lake.) 


SECOND DIVISION. 
(Clear Lake to Monticello Reservoir.) 


Tunnel entrance, gates, etc., Cache Creek 6, 000 
Pressure tunnel (220,000,000 gallons daily capacity) 8 feet 

diameter, 15,800 linear feet, at 533.50— 529, 300 

ee eo ate ae nag Feces EENIAS EE ER 555, 300 


THIRD DIVISION. 
(Monticello Reservoir to Carquinez Straits.) 
Devil's Gate Dam, with spillway crest at 240 feet, storage 


1,019,000 gers feet 2. 2, 128, 000 
Pressure tunnel (400,000,000 


feet diameter, 85,100 feet, at 88——— 4, 765, 600 
5,850 feet, at $50. d 292, 500 
Tunnel shalt. soe . ]ð v . 120, 


Steel pipe line (200,000,000 gallons daily capacity) 8.2 feet 
diameter, }-inch shell, cement lined and coated, 104,300 
linear feet, price per foot 830 3, 129, 000 


Total__..-.-. 8½Ü2——— — . — 10, 435, 100 
———— — 


FOURTH DIVISION. 
(North side Carquinez Straits to San Francisco.) 


Tunnels (400,000,000 gallons daily ers 
12.8 feet diameter, pressure, concrete ed, 5,300 feet 


under Carquinez Straits, at 8220— 2 1, 166, 000 
Two 800-foot shafts, at $165.-.---..---.--~~--~.~.~ 99, 000 
12.8 feet diameter, pressure, concrete lined, 12,600 

linea? ‘fest, at $00.2 - a ene 756, 000 


11 feet diameter, pressure, concrete lined— 


21,920 feet, at 353— — 1.221. 520 
20:180. foet, at 00. 1, 690, 000 
Steel pipe (200,000,000 gallons daily capacit: 
lined and covered : 
6.75 feet diameter. shell } to yg inch, price per 
foot $16.50 to $26, 19,860 linear feet. aa 486, 900 
6.75 feet diameter, shell d inch, 35,680 feet, at $28. 927, 680 
Pumping station at Martinez, 200,000,000 galions daily 
capacity, TOGE “UGG oo kr cee mnie — 1,200, 000 
Equalizing reservoir, San Pablo and Pinole Creek: 
2,500 acres of land, at 8200——— - 500, 
Construction of dams._..-...-.++~..~---~--+~-~~~+- 2, 750, 000 
Submer: pipe, San Francisco Bay, 6.75 feet diameter, 
18,480 linear feet, at $120. 2, 217, 600 
aln 2 ——— — 12, 970, 700 
Estimated cost sewage-dis 
dletown, population 500; U 
er ke, population 26, 000 
P E 
SUMMARY OF ESTIMATED COSTS. 
First division _...... — — — —— 8,006,500 
Second division 44„4444«4c„„c!q 5„4„54„%é 555, 300 
Third dleision : ——'f̃pç Q 10, 435, 100 
Fourth divisions.. „„ ĩ 45 „ care E WP FOs 200 
Sewage-disposal systems, three towns----~--~-~--~.----~~ 26, 000 


Total costs construction of aqueduct for delivery 
200,000,000 are daily to San Francisco 26, 993, 600 
Water righin reservolr sites 
estimated at 
Additional 200,000,000 gallons daily to ba 
ines and doubling capacity of 
5, 393, 580 


and aqueduct rights of way, 


1 l 

Kee BB pant. ——— ä me ekch ah acca „ 
Total cost construction, 400,000,000 gallons daily to 
San Francisco and oay cities. 38, 387, 180 
Mr. WORKS. In connection with that statement I wish to 
read the telegram I sent to Hon. C. N. Felton, of San Francisco, 
who at one time was a member of tkis body. I have no doubt 

some of the older Members of the Seu tte will remember bim. 
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Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me? J 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. WORKS. I do. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I notice that there are 15 Members of 
the majority in their places, and I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Secretary will call the 


Ashurst Goff O'Gorman Smith, Ga. 
Bacon Gronna Overman Smith, Md. 
Borah Hollis Owen Smith, 8, C. 
Brady Hughes Page Sterling 
Brandegee James Pittman Thomas 
ryan Johnson Poindexter Thompson 
Chilton Kenyon Pomerene Thornton 
Slapk Kern Reed ‘Townsend 
Clark, Wyo. Lane Robinson Vardaman 
Clarke, Ark. Lippitt mecha! Walsh 
Colt Martin, Va. Sheppar Warren 
Cummins Martine, N. J. Shields Williams 
Dillingham Myers Shively Works 
Fletcher Nelson Simmons 
Gallinger Norris Smith, Ariz. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. 
The Senator from California will proceed. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, before the Senator from Cali- 
fornia proceeds, inasmuch as the Senator from Michigan has 
twice had put into the Recorp his estimate of the number of 
Senators present, I think it is proper to say that each time the 
roll call has shown that there were present about three times 
as many Democrats as Republicans. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, undoubtedly that is true, 
as shown by the roll call. It does not follow, however, that it 
was true when the Senator from California was speaking. 
Furthermore, it was the majority that called the Senate here 
to-night for the purpose of facilitating the business of the Sen- 
ate, and the members of the majority are not here in their 
seats. The Senator from Michigan was correct in making the 
statement as to the attendance at the time he called for a 
quorum. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, one Senator is under just as 
much obligation as another to attend to his duties in this Cham- 
ber. There may be greater responsibility upon some than upon 
others, but no greater duty. I wish to say to the Senator from 
Michigan that when he made his first remark as to the number 
of Senaters present I counted, and there were only 11 Repub- 
licans present. ` 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, at 1.55 p. m. to-day the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND] made the point of no quorum. 
There were 61 Senators present. At 2.45 p. m. the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND] again made the point of no quorum. 
There were 65 Senators present. At 4 o'clock p. m. the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Smoor] made the point of no quorum. There 
were 56 Senators present. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] 
again made the point of no quorum at 12 minutes past 5. There 
were 58 Senators present. Neither of those Senators is in his 
seat to-night. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. President, does the Senator think he 
ought to make these observations in the absence of the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor]? 

Mr. OWEN. It is very painful to make observations of this 
character in the absence of the Senator. The Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] made the point of no quorum 
at 8 o'clock to-night. There were 56 Senators present. The 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNnsenp] made the point of no 
quorum at 8.25. There were 57 Senators present. The Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Townsenp] again made the point of no 
quorum 25 minutes later, at 8.50. There were 56 Senators 
present. 

If the Senators on the other side care to continue that kind 
of record, it is open to them to do so. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, did I understand the 
Senator to say that when I made the point of no quorum, at 
8 o'clock, there were forty-odd Senators present? 

Mr. OWEN. I said the call of the roll disclosed the presence 
of 56 Senators. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; but we do not count Senators who 
are in the cloakroom or in other places outside of the Chamber. 
There were not half that number present when I made the 
point of no quorum. : 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator made the point of no quorum 
instantly after 8 o'clock. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I did, because the Senator from California 
was about to proceed with his speech. 

Mr. OWEN. I have no objection, of course, to the Senator 
making that explanation. d 

Mr. GALLINGER. Inasmuch as the Senators on the other 
side seem to have pretty decided opinions on this question, I 
thought possibly the Senator from California might convert 
some of them. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I have noticed that upon the 
roll call my Democratic friends come out from their hole some- 
where, I do not know just where, and answer to the roll call and 
make a quorum, but it may be on account of my manner of 
speech, and before I have gone very far they haye melted away. 
Now, I am not asking the attendance of any Senator here on my 
account, but here is a great question involved, of vital impor- 
tance to my State, and I do think that Democratic Senators, and 
Republicans as well, should remain here and listen to what is 
said upon this subject, whether well said or not, in order to in- 
form themselves upon this important question, and I think it is 
unfair and unjust that I should be compelled to proceed with my 
speech to-night when other Members of this body abandon the 
Chamber and go to the cloakroom or anywhere else while I am 
addressing myself to a subject that is one of importance. 

Mr. WORKS. I shall now read the telegram that I addressed 
to Senator Felton. 


Hon. C. N. FELTON, 
452 Mills Building, San Francisco, Cal.: 

Wire me amount of water and of what kind San Francisco can 
obtain from Eel River and at what cost to the city, and any particu- 
lars that you may feel at liberty to give me on that subject. Expect to 
address the Senate on Hetch Hetchy bill on Thursday next. Any infor- 
mation you may give me will be important in that connection. 

JoHN D. Works. 


I received from the Senator the following telegram : 
San Francisco, CAL., December 2, 1913. 
Hon. Joux D. WORKS. 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Have this ny answered your wire of the 28th by telegram through 
the engineer of the Snow Mount Water & Power Co., who is more 
capable and conversant of the facts than myself. Trusting that it may 
be of service to you, 

C. N. FELTON. 


WASHINGTON, November 28, 1913. 


The telegram of the engineer is as follows: 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., December 1, 1913. 
Hon. Jonx D. WORKS 


United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

In reply to yours of the 28th, San Francisco can obtain more than 
200,000,000 gafions a day from South Eel River and 300,000,000 gallons 
a day from Middle Eel River of mountain water uncontaminated — 5 
local influences. I think an examination will prove that 500,000,0 
gallons a day can be delivered from this source to San Francisco, and 
am advised and believe within the sum of $60,000,000. The line is 
already paralleled by and for four-fifths of the distance is immediately 
adjacent to the Northwestern Pacific Railroad. This scheme has also 
the advantage that the pipe line can be laid much nearer the hydraulic 
grade line, and thus the weight of steel pipe would be less n for 
the Sierra Nevada schemes; or reenforced concrete pipe could be used 
over portions of the distance, which makes the unit cost very low. 
Quoting from A. M. Hunt’s report on the South Eel River supply, writ- 
ten in 1906, the water rights of the Snow Mountain Water & Power 
Co. are not in ‘conflict with any others; in fact, there are no prior 
rights, nor has the water ever been diverted for any purpose. There is 
practically no agricultural land in the river bottom below the diversion 
point, so there can be no claim that the waters are needed or may be 
néeded in the future for irrigation purposes. In this respect, as a sup- 

ly for San Francisco, it is superior to si of the Sierra propositions. 

e same is true of the waters of the Middle Eel River. 

+ S. GRAHAM, 
Engineer and General Manager, 
Snow Mountain Water & Power Co. 


Now, either of those projects taken alone—not both of them, 
but either one of them—would furnish more water than San 
Francisco is legally entitled to under its filing to take ont of 
the Tuolumne River and twice as much as the only engineer 
who has said anything on the subject has declared is needed by 
San Francisco for 30 years to come. 

Now, Mr. President, I come to the question as to whether 
San Francisco 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I ask this question in the utmost 
good faith. I am seeking light. Could the Senator within a 
few words tell us why it would be conducive to the public in- 
terest that the one project should be carried out and not the 
other? In other words, why is it that there will be any objec- 
tion of a public or private character to the Hetch Hetchy 
project which does not apply to the other? I want a comparison 
between the two. 

Mr. WORKS. The objection is that San Francisco ought not 
to be allowed to take of the waters of the State more than is 
necessary for its own use, and it should leave the balance for 
distribution to others who may need it. Therefore it would be 
unjust if San Francisco should take out of both these systems 
an amount of water that it is not able to use, and San Fran- 
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cisco has no right to sell the water to anybody else. If.it 
should have these two sources of supply, and they are more 
than it needs, the water commission of the State of California 
would compel it to surrender a part of it to other people who 
needed it for irrigation purposes. 

The Senator must understand that there is not enough water 
in California to go around, and one of the great efforts on the 
part of the Legislature of California and of the administration 
of affairs in connection with the water is to make the water go 
just as far as possible. It is different in the State of Georgia, 
I assume, where it is not a question of lack of water, but very 
frequently there is too much of it. But that is not so in Call- 
fornia. The purpose is to distribute this water so that it will 
coyer the most acres of land and supply the greater number of 
people for domestic purposes. Therefore San Francisco has no 
right to take two of these supplies if one of them is sufficient. 
Did I answer the Senator’s question? 

Mr. BACON. I am not sufficiently familiar with the subject 
to say whether or not it is a complete answer. I will state 
to the Senator in passing, if I do not occupy too much time, 
that I haye always been under a somewhat different impression 
in regard to the water supply of California, if the statement of 
the Senator is now correct. ` 

Mr. WORKS. A great many people are under that misappre- 
hension. 

Mr. BACON. I recollect once in passing from San Francisco 
east I was very much struck by the accounts given me of the 
vast snowfall upon the mountains, which in the spring and sum- 
mer melts and furnishes the necessary water for the lowlands. 
I presumed that that was one great source of supply. I recol- 
lect at one place where the cars stopped—I think it was for 
supper, before the days when the trains carried dining cars—I 
was told that snow accumulated to the extent of 20 feet in depth. 

Mr. WORKS. Has the Senator any idea how much water 
that would make down on the Sacramento Valley, for example? 

Mr. BACON. That would depend a good deal upon the area 
ever which it fell. 

Mr. WORKS. One of the difficulties that we have had in the 
West has: been in making ourselves understood with respect to 
this water question. I appreciate that, because I went from a 
Middle Western State to California, It is extremely difficult 
for a man who has had no practical experience of the appropria- 
tion and distribution of water to understand the situation. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, if the Senator will per- 
mit me 

Mr. WORKS. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I should like to make a statement in a 
very few words to go into the Recorp at this point. The ques- 
tion of the Senator from Georgia of course, I should judge, in- 
dicates that the Senator has not understood the basis of the 
opposition to this bill. The entire objection to it is based upon 
just such a distinction as asked for by the Senator from Geor- 
gia. The water of the Tuolumne River is all needed for trriga- 
tion. ` 

If San Francisco takes ft, it will deprive the land in the 
San Joaquin Valley of the necessary water needed for irriga- 
tion, whereas if you take the water from the Bel River, or 
preferably from the McCloud River, that would be taking water 
which is not needed for irrigation. 

And there is another reason which is an answer to the ques- 
tion of the Senator from Georgia which is the basis of the ob- 
jection of one class of opponents to this bill, and that is that 
the adoption of the Hetch Hetchy project will destroy the 
Heteh Hetchy Valley, so far as its present condition is con- 
cerned, whereas the taking of water from the McCloud or from 
the Eel Rivers will not destroy any national park or any great 
seenic wonder or unusually attractive scenery. 

Mr. BACON. I hope I may not be misunderstood. I did not 
mean by my question to interject myself.into the debate. The 
Senator from California had stated as a fact that water could 
be obtained from another river, and I really, for the purpose of 
acquiring the information, wanted to know why it was that it 
was objectionable to obtain water from one river and not from 
another. T do not wish to be understood as taking part in this 
debate. I have not a sufficient knowledge of the subject to 
attempt anything of the kind. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WORKS. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. I wish to ask the Senator from California 
with reference to the construction of this grant a little more 
fully than it bas been discussed, because I think he has passed 
over that feature of it. What is the effect of it? I will read the 
language of it— 


That there is hereby granted to the ig Bare county of San Francisco, 
= e corporation in the State of lifornia, all necessary rights 
— 

And so forth. 8 

Now, the grant runs to the city of San Franciso. 

Mr. WORKS. ‘The city and county of San Francisco. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; and it goes on to say: 

All necessary gee of wi along such locations and of stich width, 
not te exceed 2 feet, as in the judgment of the Secretary of the 
Interlor may be required for the purposes of this act, in. over, and 
e the public lands of the United States in the counties of Tuol- 

e— 

And the other counties named here— 
and in, and over, and through the Yosemite National Park and the Stanis- 
laus National Forest, or portions thereof, lying within the said counties, 
for the 13 of constructing, operating, and maintaining aqueducts, 
canals, ditches, pipes, pipe lines, fumes, tunnets, and conduits for con- 
veying water for domestic purposes and uses to the city and county of 
San Francisco and such other municipalities and water districts as, 
with the consent of the on and county of San cisco, or in accord- 
ance with the laws of the State of California in force at the time appli- 
cation is made, may hereafter participate, etc, 

Now, does the Senator understand that that grant running 
direct to the city and county of San Francisco passes the title 
to San Francisco, but gives over the privilege of selling and dis- 
posing of this water to the other municipalities and irrigation 
districts? 

Mr. WORKS. Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. Then are we granting to the city of San Fran- 
cisco not water sufficient for herself, but water upon which she 
may speculate and which she may sell? 

r. WORKS. I think I so stated in positive terms. That is 
my understanding of the construction of the bill. I do not think 
810 can be any question about that. I made the further 
point 

Mr. WALSH rose. 

Mr. WORKS. If the Senator will bear with me, I made the 
further point that San Francisco had no right under the laws of 
California to make any disposition of the surplus which is con- 
veyed to it in that way. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. WORKS, I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. With the permission of the gentlemen on the 
floor, will either of them kindly call our attention to the lan- 
guage of the bill that grants any water at all to San Francisco? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know whether I can do it kindly or 
not, but I will do it: 

That there is hereby granted to the city and county of San Francisco, 
a municipal corporation in the State of ifornia, all necessary rights 
of way along such locations and of such width, not to exceed 250 feet, 
as in the judgment of the Secretary of the Interior may be required for 
the pu of this act, in, over, and through the public lands of the 
United States in the counties of Tuclumne, Stanislaus, San Joaquin, and 
Alameda, in the State of Califorhia, and in, over, and through the Yo- 
semite National Park and the Stanislaus National Forest, or portions 
thereof. lying within the said counties, for the purpose of constructing, 
88 and maintaining aqueducts, canals, ditches, pipes, pipe lines. 

umes, tunnels, and conduits for conveying water for domestic purposes 
and uses to the city and county of Francisco and such otber munict- 
palities and water districts as, with the consent of the city and coun 
of San Francisco. or in accordance with the laws of the State of Cali- 
fornia in force at the time ye ata is made, may hereafter 38 
pate in the beneficial use of the rights and privileges granted by this 
act; and for the purpose of constructing, operating, and maintaining 
power and electric plants 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, there is not any “and” in my 
copy. 

Mr. BORAH. There is not any “and” where? 

Mr. WALSH. There is not any “and” before “for.” It 
is simply for the purpose of constructing.” 

Mr. BORAH. There is a semicolon there, Which has largely 
the same effect: 

For the purpose of constructing, operating, and maintaining 
and electric plants, poles, and lines for generation and sale and 
bution of electric energy. 

Now, it would be worthy of the metaphysical capacity of the 
Senator from Montana to show how they will dispose of any 
electrical energy unless they have some water. 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly, but that is not the question. I 
ask the Senator to point out the language by which they are 
granted by this act the water. 

Mr. BORAH. We will go ahead now. We have got it granted. 
The thing which comes from that is water. 

Mr. WALSH. You have a right of way granted. 

Mr. BORAH. I will venture to say that San Francisco will 
get the rest of it. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I daresay that is true. If she 
gets the rest of it she gets it by virtue of the laws of the State 
of California. I think the Senator will agree with me in that. 

Mr. BORAH. Now, without reading the bill, what it pur- 
ports to do is to grant the right to impound the water upon the 
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public land of the United States, and that by reason of impound- 
ing that water the National Government has the right to fix 
the terms upon which it shall be used, because it is impounded 
upon the public land and belongs to it. That is the doctrine of 
many of our conservation friends. They believe that the 
water which flows off the public land is subject to the control 
of the National Government because it comes off the public land, 
as if the water which flowed off the Capitol here belonged to the 
National Government because it fell upon the Capitol Building 
and went off the Capitol 

Mr. WALSH. Of course the Senator from Idaho recognizes 
that I myself do not entertain such an opinion as that. 

Mr. BORAH. I know the Senator does not. 

Mr. WALSH. It is a simple question as to the construction of 
this act, as to whether this act does recognize that theory and 
that principle or does not recognize that theory and principle. 

Mr. BORAH. We will go further. 

Mr. WALSH. What is there here except a pure and simple 
grant of a right to flood certain lands and to earry the ditches 
and pipe lines over other land? 

Mr. BORAH. If the Senator is correct, I very much appre- 
ciate the Senator’s ability as an attorney. He would be a 
dangerous antagonist on the other side of this bill if he were 
trying to get the water. 

Mr. WALSH. I should like, if I may have the floor for a 
moment, to call the attention ef the Senator a little later to some 
features that I think ought not to be in here. I think there 
are conditions which ought not to be imposed. 

Mr. BORAH. It says so. The language is: 

(b) That the said grantee shall recognize the prior rights of the 
Modesto irrigation district and the Turlock irrigation district as now 
constituted under the laws of the State of Iifornia, or as said 
districts may be hereafter enlarged to contain in the aggregate not to 
exceed 300,000 acres of land. to receive 2.330 second-feet of the natural 
daily flow of the Tuolumne River, measured at the La Grange Dam. 

Now, the city of San Francisco is to recognize the rights of 
these districts to so much water, and when they get so much 
water the city of San Francisco is to have the right to the 
power, to take the balance, and deprive them of it. If you are 
placing a construction upon this act as a whole, considering that 
the water is impounded upon the public land, that the city of 
San Francisco is given the right to use the power which is 
generated by this water, that the city of San Franciseo is given 
the right to limit the use cf other water users, and that the city 
of San Francisco is entitled to take the rest of it, it would be 
construed, in my judgment, on the whole, as an attempt to grant 
water to the city of San Francisco, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President I should like to inquire of the 
Senator from Idaho whether he does not agree with me that 
subsection b,“ to which he has now invited our attention, far 
from being a grant of anything to the city of San Francisco, is a 
limitation upon the right and the power of the city of San 
Francisco. The M o Irrigation Co. and the Turlock Irri- 
gation Co. have or have not rights in the stream. If they have 
any rights, they are either greater or they are less than the 
amount here prescribed. If they are, as a matter of fact, 
greater than the amount here prescribed, these irrigation dis- 
tricts will go into any court in the State of California and estab- 
lish their right to the greater amount of water, regardless of 
any limitation that may be imposeđ by this bill, if a limitation 
were sought to be imposed. If, on the other hand, in that 
kind of a controversy it should be established that they had not 
appropriated that much water, the city of San Francisco would 
be estopped from asserting it by accepting this grant. Accord- 
ingly, it actually guarantees to them more than they would be 
entitled to, so far as the city of San Francisco is concerned, if 
they are not entitled to that much. On the other hand, if they 
are entitled to more, this is no limitation upon them at all. 
Will not the Senator from Idaho agree to that? 

Mr. BORAH. I will agree with the legal proposition which 
the Senator from Montana states, the effect of which is, as I 
understand, that we have no power as a Congress to pass that 
provision at all. 

Mr. WALSH. Am I to understand, then, the Senator to 
assume the position that when the Congress grants the power 
to flood the public lands, to carry the ditches and the pole lines 
over the public lands, to take timber from the public lands for 
the purpose of constructing the work, and to take other mate- 
rial from the public lands for the purpose of aiding it, that 
Congress can not then impose just exactly such conditions as it 
may see fit, and say to San Francisco, “ You must observe these 
conditions or forfeit the grant”? 

Mr. BORAH. I have no doubt about that at all. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President—— . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 


Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. WatsH] if the proposition which he has just 
stated, and with which I very largely agree, as the basis of 
the regulation of the use of the water by the grantee of what- 
ever is granted by this bill is not identical with the authority 
claimed for the United States in every water-power bill that has 
been considered by Congress? Are they not all based on the 
same proposition? 

Mr. WALSH. I will say to the Senator from Washington 
that I do not think so. I have not the slightest doubt in the 
world that these provisions were put in here by the gentlemen 
who entertained those views as another means of reaching ex- 
actly the same end. In further answer to the Senator from 
Washington, as I said on yesterday, I would agree with every- 
body that if there were no grant of rights in public lands here, 
but if this act were for the purpose of disposing of the running 
water in the streams of the State of California, I would 
say unquestionably Congress has no power to do that, but 
that is not the situation. We are making a grant of rights in 
the public lands to the city of San Francisco, and we may im- 
pose just exactly such conditions as we see fit, and San Fran- 
3 can take the grant with all those conditions or it can let 
t alone. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, that, I think, is a per- 
fectly correct statement of the theory of this bill, and if the 
Senator from Montana was present when the so-called Coosa 
River Dam bill and the Connecticut River Dam bill were dis- 
cussed here, he would certainly realize that the identical propo- 
sition was involved in those two bills, and all the controversy 
about the authority of the United States Government to attach 
conditions to the use of power or of water upon a grant of a 
right to construct a dam in the bed of a river or to occupy the 
shores of a river involved the identical propositions that are 
involved in this bill. 

I myself believe, and I think the Senator now admits, that the 
Government has the right to attach such conditions. That was 
the basis upon which I thought that the other bills which I 
have mentioned were perfectly valid exercises of the Federal 
power; but those who opposed those two bills, all of those 
Senators—and there were many of them en the Democratic side 
who took a different and an opposite view in regard to the 
Federal power—opposed the adoption of the conditions attached 
to the grant of the power of the Coosa River and the Connecticut 
River. I fail to see how they can reconcile their attitude in 
regard to those power bills with their support of this bill be- 
cause the principles in them are identical. 

Mr. WALSH. I thought I had made myself clear enough so 
that my position would be understood by the Senator from 
Washington. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Montana, as I understand, 
simply contends that the United States, as a proprietor of this 
public land, may make a grant, as might any other proprietor, 
and attach such conditions to the grant as a proprietor sees fit 
to attach, and that the grantee must take the grant subject to 
the terms of the grant, or not take it at all. I do no disagree 
with that proposition, that the United States Government as a 
proprietor may do what any other proprietor may do; but the 
United States Government can not attach to its proprietary 
power its municipal or governmental power and do things in 
addition to its proprietary power which an individual can not 
do, as is attempted to be done in this bill. 

Now, if the Senator will listen for a moment, I will call his 
attention to what he asked me in the first instance. We have 
read subdivision b,“ upon page 13, which provides for a 
division of the water between these parties. Subdivision “c” 
provides: 

(e), That whenever said irrigation: districts receive at the La Grange 
Dam less than 2,350 second-feet of water, and when it is n for 
thefr beneficial use to receive more water the said grantee shall relenes 
free of charge— 

Shall release what? Tlie water which it has free of charge— 
shall release free of oe a out of the natural daily flow of the streams 
which it has intercepted, so much water as may necessary for the 
beneficial use of said we bine districts not exceeding an amount which, 
with the waters of the olumne and its tributaries, will eause a flow 
at La Grange of 2,350 second-feet; and shall also recognize the 
a 4 — the said irrigation districts to the extent of 4,000 sceond-feet 
0 2 

Now, will not the Senator agree with me that it is not within 
our power to say as a Congress that San Prancisco shall dis- 
tribute so much water to this individual and so much water to 
that individual, but that the State of California itself must dis- 
tribute its water and say to whom the right shall go, who shall 
be recognized and who shall not? 

Mr. WALSH. I will answer the Senator from Idaho by say- 
ing that there are a great many duties imposed upon the officers 
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of the Federal Government by these conditions which, in my 
judgment, ought not to be imposed upon them. I will say, how- 
ever, to the Senator from Idaho that I do not take that view of 
the matter at all. This bill recognizes that when we make the 
grants provided by it—the grant of the right to flood these lands, 
the grant of the right to occupy the public lands with the 
ditches and canals to be constructed—that right will be abso- 
lutely valueless to the city of San Francisco until, under and by 
yirtue of the laws of the State of California, it acquires rights 
to the water. The bill contemplates likewise that San Fran- 
cisco will acquire those rights, and therefore it will impound 
the water by means of these dams; and then it is provided that, 
as a condition of this grant, it shall do thus and so with the 
water which it impounds. 

Mr. BORAH. Permit me to ask the Senator this question: 
Suppose an action were brought against the city of San Fran- 
cisco to forfeit this grant and the distinguished Senator were 
attorney for the city of San Francisco, and it was sought to 
forfeit the grant by reason of the fact that it could not comply 
with the provision because it was not lawful to do so, to wit, 
that it could not distribute the water so and so because the 
commissioners of California had authorized it to be distributed 
otherwise. Does the Senator from Montana believe that a 
person who had entered in good faith upon a grant could be 
made to forfeit that grant by reason of an impossible clause or 
an illegal clause placed in the grant? 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator from Montana will be obliged to 
say to the Senator from Idaho that if any controversy of that 
character arose the ctiy of San Francisco would be estopped to 
deny that these people had a right to any less than the amount 
specified. If a controversy arose between them and some one 
else, some one else claiming the right over and above both of 
them or against either of them as being entitled to a prior right, 
undoubtedly it would go to them. To illustrate—— 

Mr. BORAH. Now, Mr. President, upon what ground of 
estoppel would the city of San Francisco be estopped? 

Mr. WALSH. Because it took this grant. 

Mr. BORAH. But in order to work the principle of estoppel 
there must be something moving in favor of the party against 
whom the estoppel is worked. Now, nothing would move in 
fayor of San Francisco in taking a grant containing an illegal 
proposition. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course that assumes the illegality of it, 
which is the basis of the contention. 

Mr. BORAH. But the Senator admitted yesterday, and is 
willing to admit to-night, as I understand, that we have not any 
power to distribute this water as against the distribution which 
the commission of the State of California might make. So when 
we impose upon the city of San Francisco a condition to recog- 
nize a certain distribution, we are imposing impossible terms, 
illegal terms, unconstitutional terms. 

Mr. WALSH. I haye simply asserted that in a controversy 
between the Modesto and the Turlock Irrigation Cos. and the 
city of San Francisco the city of San Francisco could not be 
heard to say that the irrigation companies are not entitled to 
the amount of water which is given here, while the irrigation 
companies would be able to assert anything that they would be 
able to prove. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, in relation to the sugges- 
tion interpolated by the Senator from Washington [Mr. Porn- 
DEXTER] as to the principle attaching in this bill to the public 
lands owned by the Government and the right of the Govern- 
ment to grant an easement on its public lands under such con- 
ditions as the Government may see fit to impose, as being par- 
allel or even analogous to the right of the Government to at- 
tach conditions to the issuing of a permit to maintain a dam 
across a navigable stream under the commerce clause of the 
Constitution, I want to suggest that I think the two cases can 
be differentiated quite clearly from each other. I will not, 
however, take the time to do so now. 

Mr. CUMMINS and Mr. POINDEXTER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. WORKS. I hope the Presiding Officer will recognize the 
fact that I still have the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Califor- 
nia yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. WORKS. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the colloquy that has taken 
place between the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] and the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. WALSH] has almost convinced me that 
we have no right to make the grant at all. I should like, before 
we go further in the matter, to ask a question or so of the 
Senator from Montana, in order to clear up what is now a very 
perplexing problem in my mind. 
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We all agree that the United States owns a bit of ground out 
there, and I suppose we will all agree that the United States 
can not use it in contravention of the laws of California nor 
permit anybody else to use it in contravention of the laws of 
California. The Senator from Montana has asserted—and that 
seems to be the prevailing opinion here, and I have no reason 
to doubt its correctness—that the State of California owns the 
water that runs in this river. The river runs across land that 
is owned by the Nation. San Francisco asks the United States 
to allow it to impound property that belongs to somebody else 
upon the land of the United States. The Senator from Mon- 
tana has very nearly established the proposition, in my mind, 
that if the United States grants to anyone the right to put this 
water upon his lands, it must deal with California and with no 
one else, 

With all these premises agreed upon, we certainly can not 
agree chat San Francisco can take the property of California 
and put it upon the lands of the United States. Therefore, it 
seems to me, that instead of dealing with San Francisco we 
ought to grant the right of way over this property to the State 
of California and allow it to collect what water it pleases of its 
own upon our property and to distribute it according to its 
notion of the welfare of its people. 

This seems to me to be the inevitable conclusion to be drawn 
from the premises that have been agreed upon by the Senator 
from Idaho and the Senator from Montana; and I should like 
to know upon what basis the United States, as a proprietor and 
not as a sovereign, can grant the use of its lands to San Fran- 
cisco upon which to store water that belongs to the State of 
California, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I shall be glad to do what I 
can to clear up the matter that troubles the mind of the Senator 
from Iowa. Of course, all our national legislation is enacted 
in view of and recognizing the scope and field of State legisla- 
tion and in the presence of and recognizing the existence of 
State laws. While the water running in the streams of the 
State of California belongs to the State of California, we recog- 
nize the fact that the State of California permits any of its 
citizens at their will to take that water from the streams for 
their use, pursuant to its laws. Thus, when we grant to the 
city of San Francisco the right to construct this dam and these 
eanals and ditches for the purpose of impounding water and 
transporting it, we recognize that the laws of the State of Cali- 
fornia permit the city of San Francisco and any others who may 
care to make use of it for any beneficial purpose to take that 
water out of the stream, to impound it by means of a dam, and 
thus to divert it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely; but, Mr. President, California 
does with her water precisely what we are doing with these 
lands. California makes a grant to her people under a general 
statute, I take it, authorizing them to enter upon these waters 
that belong to the State and take from them certain quantities, 
Nevertheless, before they are entered upon‘and taken they be- 
long to the State. 

It seems to me, therefore, that it is in the highest degree 
illogical, if not unjust, for us to undertake to allow some citi- 
zen of California, whether a municipal citizen or an individual, 
to use our lands upon which to store water until we have dealt 
with California upon the subject and know whether she desires 
to use our lands for that purpose. 

I have been driven to the conclusion that the only thing for 
us to do, if this water ought to be used—and I am entirely satis- 
fied that it ought to be used—is to give California the right to 
use our lands, and let her designate who shall use them and 
how they shall be used. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WALSH. If I may be pardoned for just a moment, I 
will conclude. Another illustration will serve to illustrate how, 
as I think, there is not the force in the suggestions of the Sena- 
tor from Iowa that he seems to think they possess. 

We frequently grant to a company the right to dam a stream. 
To do so almost of necessity occasions the flooding of private 
lands above the dam. We do not hesitate, however, to give 
the right to construct the dam because the construction of the 
dam is going fo occasion the flooding. We recognize that before 
the right thus granted to construct the dam can be availed of 
at all it will be necessary for the grantee to acquire an ease- 
ment in the lands to be flooded, either by a grant or by con- 
demnation proceedings; but we do not halt our legislation until 
the right is acquired. 

Mr, CUMMINS. Mr. President, the principle invoked in the 
case of a navigable stream is radically different from the 
principle invoked when we deal with our private property. 
Without saying now just wat power Congress has over a 
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navigable stream with respect to bridges that are proposed to be 
built over it, it is sufficient to remember that we deal with that 
subject as a sovereign and not as a proprietor. Granting that 
we have the constitutional authority to do it—and I am not 
here to question it—we can grant the right to an individual to 
build a bridge over a navigable stream, and that is all we have 
to do with it. Now, if we grant the right to build a dam in a 
navigable stream—a matter of which I have the gravest doubt, 
unless we can say that we are granting it in order to improve 
navigation—then the individual or the corporation to which 
we grant the right must proceed in the usual way to acquire 
whateyer other rights are necessary in order to enable him or 
it to enjoy the franchise granted by the sovereign power. 

I see no parallel at all between granting the privilege of 
damming a navigable river and the conveyance by the United 
States of property not as a sovereign but as a proprietor. I 
am very sure that it is utterly impossible for the United States 
to attach to any grant it may make of its lands a condition 
which in the fulfillment involves a violation of the laws of the 
State in which the lands may be situated. 

It was for these reasons that the question arose which I 
originally propounded to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, if I may be per- 
mitted, in pursuing further the immediate subject before the 
Senate which was called up by the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Warsa], it might be well to remember that the rights of pro- 
prietors of land in some States differ from the rights of pro- 
prietors of land in other States. I know that in some States— 
and I assume the same is true in California in regard to these 
streams—the proprietor of land may not even build a dam upon 
his own land to impound and divert the waters of a stream 
without the consent of the State first had and obtained, I 
believe that is true in California. 

Mr. WORKS. That is true in California. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I know it is true in nearly all the 
States where the law of irrigation has prevailed that the pro- 
prietor or the owner of land may not build a dam upon his 
land and impound or divert the waters of a stream running 
through and over his land without first obtaining permission 
from the State so to do. In other words, the State reserves the 
right to have the waters of its rivers run unfettered over every 
proprietor’s land which they may touch. 

The Government of the United States recognizes that identi- 
eal principle in its own irrigation works in the arid-land States 
where it is building these irrigation projects and these great 
dams, This carries out the idea expressed for the first time in 
this Chamber, I think, by the Senator from Iowa. The Goy- 
ernment of the United States in building its great dams, which 
cost millions of dollars to construct, for the purpose of impound- 
ing and distributing the waters over its own lands, first goes to 
the State authorities and gets permission from them to proceed 
with the work. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr, President, before that feature fs passed I 
desire to add that we are endeavoring now to enact such a law 
in our State, prohibiting anybody from constructing a dam 
for the diversion of waters except by permission of the State 
authorities. We have not got it yet, however. Under the pres- 
ent law of our State any riparian proprietor is permitted to 
dam a stream, and the Government of the United States in its 
irrigation works exercises that right without any let or privi- 
lege of any kind from the State. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Of course I was not alluding to 
the State of the Senator; but in my own State and in the State 
of California, as is said, and in others, no water can be im- 
pounded or diverted without the consent of the State. 

Mr. WALSH. A very wise law; but let me remark further 
that this dam is to be constructed within the Yosemite National 
Park, over which the Government of the United States has 
exclusive jurisdiction. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I wish to ask a question of the 
Senator from Montana. Has the Senator ever examined the 
grant by which the State of California granted these lands to 
the United States? Did not the lands which constitute the 
Yosemite Park come from the State of California to the United 
States? 

Mr. WALSH. I did not make any such statement. 

Mr. BORAH. I know the Senator did not make any such 
statement. 

Mr. WORKS. That is the fact, however. 

Mr. WALSH. I did not understand that the United States 
ever had acquired any public lands in the State of California 
by grant from that State. 

Mr. BORAH. My understanding is that the State of Cali- 
fornia granted the land contained in the Yosemite National 


Park to the United States for park purposes; that the United 
States has not anything in the park but an easement; that it is 
granted to the United States for a specific purpose, and the 
United States has not anything to grant away. 

Mr. WALSH. That is a piece of history with which I was 
not familiar. My understanding was that the Yosemite Na- 
tional Park, like the Yellowstone National Park, was originally. 
public land. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, even then the Government would 
have the right to give its permission. It might not convey a 
complete title; it might be that the title would be disputed by 
the State of California; but in so far as the Government has 
any right, it can grant that right. If it has no right whatever, 
then, of course, it grants nothing. No man ought to be heard 
to complain very loudly because the Government wrote a piece 
of paper purporting to grant something that, in fact, conveyed 
no title. But if the fee is in the State of California, and the 
Government has a park easement, certainly the Government 
ean grant its permission, so far as it has any easement or right, 
that that easement or right may be released by the Government. 
Nevertheless, if the fee is in the State of California, it can 
afterwards raise the question of Federal authority. 

Mr. BORAH. Suppose the State of California deeded the 
land in this park to the United States to be used exclusively for 
park purposes. I do not know that that is true, but I am in- 
formed that it is. Suppose they granted it to be used exclu- 
sively for park purposes. Then have we any authority to grant 
it to be used for reservoir purposes? 

Mr. REED. That goes to the question of whether we can 
convey a good title. 1 

Mr. BORAH. That is what I thought. 

Mr. REED. That would be a question which the men who 
propose to make this investment might well examine; but, so 
far as we are concerned, if we are satisfied that the improve- 
ment will do the Government no harm and that it ought to be 
made from our standpoint, we have a perfect right to give our 
consent, Then, if the title be not good, if the State of California 
has a paramount title, the State of California can assert it 
against the grantee. 

Mr. BORAH. Let me ask the Senator from Missouri another 
question. I do not know that what I am stating is the fact; it 
is only represented to me, and I have not had time to examine 
the grant. Suppose it be true, however, that the State of Cali- 
fornia deeded this park to the United States to be used solely 
for park purposes and the United States should undertake to 
deed it away for reservoir purposes. What would be the effect 
of the action of the United States upon the entire grant of the 
Yosemite National Park? Would the United States forfeit its 
grant by undertaking to make a grant for another purpose? 

Mr. REED. That would be a very strained construction, and 
one which, I think, the Senator would not greatly fear. First, I 
think it is extremely improbable that any grant should have 
been accepted by the Government conditioned as the Senator 
states. Second, no court would forfeit the grant because the 
Government of the United States allowed a lake to be created 
in the park, which is legitimately part of a park scheme and 
plan. The mere fact that the Government permitted somebody 
to take out the water in a pipe certainly would not be such a 
diversion of the subject matter of the grant as to warrant the 
harsh remedy of a forfeiture. 

It seems to me that those who stand here to assert that there 
is such a condition in the grant ought to bring forward their 
evidence, and the grant ought to be brought in by that side. 
As we are in possession of this property, exercising apparently 
complete control over it, it would seem that the burden would 
be upon those who claim that the Government is liable to work 
a forfeiture of the grant. That, I think, is not a serious risk. 

Mr. BORAH. I have not asserted that that is true. I have 
asserted, however, that it has been stated to me by a person who 
has read the grant, and promises to have it here, that it is 
true. I do not know that that is the case. If it is true, how- 
ever, that the grant is upon a specific basis and for a specific 
purpose, our undertaking to grant it for another purpose might 
work an injury to the entire grant. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, my understanding of the 
grant—and I should like to be set right if it is not correct—is 
that the original boundary of the Yosemite National Park does - 
not include the Hetch Hetchy Valley, but that the boundaries 
of the park were afterwards extended by the action of the 
Government so as to include the part of the Stanislaus Forest 
Reserve that included the Hetch Hetchy Valley. In other 


words, I understand that the grant of the State of California 
to the Government was of the Yosemite Park as it was origi- 
nally bounded, but that its present dimensions were extended 
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to include the Hetch Hetchy Valley by merely carving it out 
of the Stanislaus Forest Reserve. If that be so, then of course 
the grant by the State to the National Government would not 
affect the part of the Yosemite which is here in controversy. 

Mr. BORAH. If the Senator is correct in his statement of 
facts, then I think he is correct in his statement of law. I 
am frank to say that I do not know whether it was by enlarge- 
ment or in the original grant. We shall haye to wait until we 
get the grant to see. It may be that the Senator is correct 
about the grant. 

Mr. THOMAS. I have not examined the grant. 
merely my information. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I have been a little surprised 
that Senators who haye been giving special attention to this 
matter have not said anything with knowledge, with definite 
information, with respect to the grant by the State of California 
of the Yosemite Park. It is important that clear and definite 
information on that subject should be laid before the Senate, 
and I suppose it will be later. We have had several speeches, 
and I have been listening to them with a view to informing 
myself in respect to this question, that I might be able to vote 
with some degree of satisfaction as to the accuracy of my opin- 
ion. I have been waiting to hear something on that subject. 
So far nothing has been said. 

Mr. WORKS. If the Senator will allow me, I will take up 
the particular portion that he thinks has been overlooked. I 
was interrupted by a Senator who was talking to me. Will the 
Senator kindly restate it? 

Mr. STONE. I said that so far I have not heard any clear or 
definite statement as to the exact terms of the grant made by 
the State of California of the Yosemite Park. 

Mr. WORKS. I have not been considering that feature of it. 
I have taken it for granted in what I have said that the Na- 
tional Government has the right to make this grant. I did not 
suppose there was any question about it until it was raised by 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. BORAH]. 

Mr. STONE. Very well. Then, if you have no question 
about the right of the Government of the United States to make 
the grant, of course it is conceded that there is nothing in the 
grant made by the State of California to the Government of the 
tract constituting the Yosemite Park that would conflict with 
this bill. There is nothing in that grant-that would conflict 
with this bill? 

Mr. WORKS. I have not said that I conceded that fact. I 
do not know. I have taken it for granted, as I said. that the 
power does exist in the National Government to make the 
grant, and I have been discussing it upon that theory. I have 
never examined and, as far as I remember now, I have never 
seen the instrument by which the State of California trans- 
ferred the park to the National Government. I do not know 
what its terms are. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, it may not be important, it may 
turn out to be of very little importance when the grant itself 
is laid before the Senate; but I say I have been a little bit 
surprised that so far that subject has not been discussed before 
the Senate. = 

Mr. President, I confess that I am a little bit up in the air 
about this Hetch Hetchy proposition. I do not know just 
“where I am at,” and just what I ought to do, but at present I 
am under the impression—and if I am wrong I want to be 
set right—that this bill primarily proposes to -grant to the 
city of San Francisco a right—that is, the permission, so far 
as the Government of the United States is concerned—for the 
erection of n dam across the Tuolumne River to flood certain 
lands belonging to the United States, and if the dam is erected 
a condition, an easement, a license, so to speak, as far as the 
United States is concerned, is granted to the city of San Fran- 
cisco to spread out the water from this dam over the lands be- 
longing to the United States, and, further, to use the lands 
-of the United States to this extent in tunneling, in piping, or 
in any way to convey the water from the dam to the city. The 
lands of the United States may be used for purposes of this 
kind, and that is substantially the extent of the grant, the con- 
cession, the permission embodied in this bill. 

It is true there are some other provisions in it. There are 
some regulations in it. If the United States owns the lands, 
as it does concededly, or apparently concededly, that are to 
be flooded and through and over which these water conveyances 
may be constructed, the United States may impose certain con- 
ditions upon which it may be done, and those conditions are 
embodied in this bill. That is to say, the United States in this 
bill says that you may flood these lands of ours, you may use 
other lands of ours for the purposes mentioned, but upon the 
condition that certain things shall be done. Now, is not that 
the whole bill? 


That is 
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Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the matter to which I referred 
a few moments ago for whatever it is worth—— 

Mr. WORKS. Will the Senator from Idaho allow me in this 
connection to answer the question that has been put by the 
Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. BORAH. Certainly; I did not know that he had put a 
question to the Senator. 

Mr. WORKS. The Senator from Missouri is right enough 
as far as his statement goes, but it does not go far enough. 

The Government of the United States owns the land; the 
State of California owns the water that passes over the land, 
The Government of the United States would have no right to 
place a structure in the stream that would obstruct its flow to 
the people below who were entitled to its use. It has no right to 
make a grant to anybody else to construct a dam in the stream 
unless that person has a legal right to obstruct the stream for 
the purpose of storing the water for his use, and if it does make 
the grant, if San Francisco or anybody else has a right to the 
water of the stream and to store it by the dam, it can only 
legally grant the right to store the quantity of water that San 
Francisco is entitled to receive. 

Now, suppose this dam were constructed by the National Gov- 
ernment and it had no right to take out any of the water for 
these purposes; that would be a trespass, would it not? It is a 
trespass, Mr. President, by the direct and positive terms of the 
statute of California relating to this very subject. Therefore, 
if the Government were to construct the dam in the stream it 
would be a trespass, a violation of the rights of people who are 
entitled to the water below, and if it makes a grant to somebody 
else to do the same thing, it is a void grant and a grant that it 
has no power and no authority to make. It can not grant its 
use if this land belongs to it and at the same time obstruct the 
flow of the water that belongs to the State. 

Mr. STONE and Mr. BORAH addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Saursnunx in the chair). 
Does the Senator from California yield, and to whom? 

Mr. WORKS. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. STONE. I did not know the Senator from California 
had the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from California 
has been recognized as having the floor, and was so recognized 
before the present occupant of the chair took it. 

Mr. STONE. I thought the Senator had yielded the floor, 

Mr. WORKS. I beg pardon of the Senator from Missouri; I 
have had the floor all the time. 

Mr. STONE. Oh, well; I beg pardon. 

Mr. WORKS. Other gentlemen seemed disposed to rest me 
for a little while. 

Mr. STONE. I was not aware the Senator had the floor. 

Mr. WORKS, But I am not objecting to the Senator from 
Missouri saying what he has to say on the subject. 

Mr. STONE. I want information. That was my only pur- 
pose in rising. I am inclined to agree wholly with the Senator 
from California that this being a nonnavigable stream the 
United States has an exceedingly limited right, if any right at 
all, to concern itself with the waters; they are absolutely under 
the control of the government of California. But does the Sena- 
tor understand that the Government of the United States by 
this bill proposes to authorize the city of San Francisco, without 
regard to the State of California, to construct this dam? 

Mr. WORKS. Certainly, It not only authorizes the city of 
San Francisco to construct the dam and to distribute a part of 
the water to the districts, but absolutely commands it to do it 
as one of the conditions contained in the bill. Now, the yice 
about it 

Mr. STONE. I did not think that was quite the meaning of 
the bill. 

Mr. WORKS. The Senator and I may disagree ss to the 
meaning of the bill, but he asked me for my construction of it, 
and I am giving it. 

Mr. STONE. Well, the Senator gives it and I am not contro- 
verting it; I am asking the opinion of the Senator. If he him- 
self believes that the chief purpose of the bill is merely to grant 
the right to flood public lands and to use them in conyeying 
water, I can not see any objection to it. If it be to assert soy- 
ereign jurisdiction over the water itself and the matter of erect- 
ing dams and impounding it and controlling it as against the 
State of California, then that is a different question. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, a good deal has been said 
here to-night upon the question of the provisions of the bill 
relating to the water. The vice of the bill is that Congress 
is proposing to deal with the question of water at all. It has 
no power to make any provisions that will be binding upon 
anybody with respect to the uses of the water. The provisions 
that are contained in the bill that are made conditions as 
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against the city of San Francisco are not binding upon anybody 
else. Then why should the Government undertake to do some- 
thing through an act of Congress. that it has absolutely no 
right or power to do? It does not make the slightest difference 
whether it undertakes to control the distribution of water by 
imposing a condition upon the city of San Francisco or by a 
direct provision in the bill that the water shall go here or 
there, according to its provisions. The National Government 
has no right to deal with the question at all, and I think the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] admitted altogether too much 
when he admitted that the Government might impose a con- 
dition in this bill that would affect in any way whatever the 
distribution or use of the waters of the stream. 

Mr. THOMAS and Mr. BORAH addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield, and to whom? 

Mr. WORKS. I yield first to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. My purpose is merely to set the Senate 
right over the extent and nature of the grant of the State of 
California to the United States of the Yosemite National Park. 
I quote from the testimony of Mr. Long in the House hearings, 
on page 102: 

I might say that at the time these filings were made Hetch Hetchy 
Valley was not in the national park. It was not in the national par 
until 1905, and even then not by express dedication. It has been re- 
ferred to as being in the Yosemite National Park, but the forest reser- 
vation of which it was then a part, or that portion of it in which 
were Lake Eleanor and Hetch Hetchy, was merged into the Yosemite 
ARLORA Park without expressly naming Hetch Hetchy as a national 
park. 

So it would appear that this is a part of the Yosemite Na- 
tional Park now, but not by grant from the State of California 
to the United States. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. WORKS. Now I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. In connection with what the Senator from 
Colorado has said, I do not know what the boundaries of this 
park are, but this is the provision to which my attention was 
called a while ago and to which I called the attention of the 
Senate. The grant of the State of California to the United 
States of the Yosemite National Park 

Mr. THOMAS, Will the Senator give me the date of it? 

Mr. BORAH. The date is 1905. 

This act shall take effect from and after acceptance by the United 
States of America of the recession and regrants herein made, thereby 
forever releasing the State of California from further cost of maintain- 
ing the said premises, the same to be held for all time by the United 
States of America for 2 use, resort, and recreation, and imposing 
on the United States of America the cost of maintaining the same as a 
national park, 

That was what the party had reference to. I will have some- 
thing to say about it later, but did I understand the Senator 
from California to think that I made a certain concession that 
was not the law? 

Mr. WORKS. I certainly did. 

Mr. BORAH. What was it? 

Mr. WORKS. ‘The concession that the National Government 
might provide as a condition that the water of this stream 
should be distributed by San Francisco to certain individuals. 

Mr. BORAH. If I made any such concession as that it was 
by a slip of Janguage. I said that the National Government as 
a proprietor could deed the land which it owned upon the same 
eondition that any other proprietor could, with the same terms 
and grants of any other proprietor, but that it could not impose 
and attach.to its proprietary power a governmental power to 
control the situation. 

Mr. WORKS. But the Senator from Montana [Mr. Watrsu] 
had made the direct statement that as a-condition, not as a 
direct act, the United States Government could impose just 
such a condition, and the Senator admitted that his statement 
was correct. 

Mr. BORAH. No; I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. WORKS. I think the Senator will correct that state- 
ment, if I am right as to what was said. 

Mr. BORAH. If the Senator is right, I will correct it, but 
I said the Senator from Montana had said what I understood 
to be the legal proposition, and then I stated in my own terms 
the legal proposition that I haye just stated. I have no reason 
to modify that. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. WORKS. If I am expected to go on and make my 
speech to-night and continue until 11 o’clock, I should prefer to 
continue. If other Senators desire to take up the balance of 


the time in discussion, I shall be very glad to have them do so, 
for I have been on the floor a good part of the day, and I shall 
be very glad to be allowed to suspend my remarks at this point 


with notice that I will conclude my remarks to-morrow morning 
after the routine morning business. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I realize the Senator's position. I will not 
urge it, but I want to correct what I believe is a misstatement 
of fact in regard to the law of California. I want to call his 
attention to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. WORKS. The Senator may make the statement now if 
he desires. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I simply wish to state that the law of Cali- 
fornia proyides for the building of dams in national parks and 
forest reserves, 

Mr. WORKS. I have made no statement, I will say to the 
Senator, with respect to that matter. 

Mr. PITTMAN. It not only provides for it, but it has al- 
ready granted to the city of San Francisco the right to build a 
dam at the exact place it is now asking the Government to 
grant the same right. 

Mr. WORKS. The Senator, I suppose, is not intending to 
address his remarks to me, for I have made no such contention 
as that. That originated in the discussion between other 
Senators. 

Mr. PITTMAN. It may be an error on my part, but I thought 
the Senator from California contended that it.had to go first to 
the State of California. 

Mr. WORKS. Not at all. I made no such contention. 

Mr. PITTMAN. They have the permission of the State now, 
and they are now,asking the Government to permit them to 
impound water upon Government land. 

Mr. WORKS, I do not think it makes any difference whether 
there is an express provision of that kind by the State of 
California or not. I think that right exists independently of 
any statute under the general laws of the State. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. WORKS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, we all understand that 
probably on to-morrow a resolution will be passed keeping us 
in session from 8 o'clock until 11 o'clock in the evening, but that 
resolution has not yet passed the Senate. The Senator from 
California has spoken several hours; he says he is very much 
fatigued, and he must be, and it seems to me that the majority 
might well permit us to adjourn. We have been here almost 
11 hours in practically continuous session, and if we adjourn 
the Senator can complete his speech in the morning. I trust 
that a motion will be made to adjourn at this time. 

Mr. THOMAS. About how much more time will the Senator 
from California occupy? 

Mr. WORKS. I can not tell the Senator. 
the reports. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. 
take up the currency bill? 

Mr. WORKS. We would hardly get started on that in the 
little over half an hour now remaining before 11 o'clock. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The request, Mr. President, that I make 
is not an unusual one; in fact, it is one that has been made hun- 
dreds of times during my service in the Senate, and it occurs 
to me that it ought to be acceded to. If the resolution had 
passed that we should sit until 11 o'clock, I would not have veu- 
tured to make the suggestion, and, as I said in the beginning, I 
have no doubt that that resolution will pass to-morrow and that 
in the future we will be held in session until 11 o'clock in the 
evening. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I very much hope the request of 
the Senator from New Hampshire will be acceded to. There 1s 
only about half an hour left, and I think as a matter of ordinary 
courtesy, under the circumstances, the request, for the conven- 
ience of the Senator from California, might be agreed to. I can 
not see how we will facilitate matters very much by proceeding 
further to-night. 

Mr. OWEN. Is it the Senator's understanding, then, that we 
will meet at 10 o'clock in the morning? 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is. I think we have agreed to that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that there 
has been no motion to that effect. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It will not be resisted on this side if it 
shall be made. I think the minority is quite willing to meet to- 
morrow at 10 o'clock. 

Mr. OWEN. I moye that the Senate adjourn to meet to-mor- 
row morning at 10 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 10 o'clock and 23 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, De- 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turspay, December 2, 1913. 


The House met at 12 o’elock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We wait on Thy spirit, Almighty Father, and pray that it 
may come in all fullness and power to illumine our minds, 
strengthen our hearts, and fit us for every conflict which waits 
on us in the daily duties of life. May it put us in a receptive 
mood, that with open minds and hearts we may listen to the 
message of the President of the United States, and be profited 
by the wisdom, knowledge, and truths which may fall from his 
lips. In Christ’s name. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE TO NOTIFY THE PRESIDENT. 


The committee to notify the President, consisting of Mr. Un- 
pErwoop, Mr. FrrzcexaLp, and Mr. Mann, appeared at the bar 
of the House. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, your committee, appointed 
by the House to wait upon the President, together with a simi- 
lar committee on the part of the Senate, beg leave to report that 
they haye called upon the President ef the United States and 
have advised him that the two Houses of Congress are in session, 
that a quorum is present, and that they are prepared to receive 
any communications he may desire to lay before them. The 
President has directed me to say to the House that he will 
present his message to tlie House and the Senate in person at 
1 o'clock to-day. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE. : 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
a memorial in support of the bill (H. R. 9022) to ratify the act 
of the Legislature of Hawaii relating to the franchise of the 
Honoluln Rapid Transit & Land Co. be transferred from the 
Committee on Insular Affairs to the Committee on the Terri- 
tories. The bill H. R. 9022 was referred to the Committee on 
the Territories and is now pending before that committee. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent te change the reference of this memorial from the 
Committee on Insular Affairs to the Committee on the Terri- 
tories. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


REGULATION OF COMMERCE. 


Mr. LEVY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp for the purpose of explaining a 
bill which I have introduced, H. R. 9394, to amend section 6 of 
the act entitled “An act to regulate commerce,” approved Feb- 
ruary 4, 1887, and amendments thereto. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Levy] 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
in the manner stated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


RECESS. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, the joint session of the 
two Houses will occur at 1 o’clock to-day. I do not think the 
Members of the Senate will be present here before a quarter of 
1 o'clock. I therefore ask unanimous consent that the House 
stand in recess until 12 o’clock and 45 minutes p. m. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that the House stand in recess until 12 o’clock 
and 45 minutes p. m. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 7 minutes p. m.) the House 
stcod in recess until 12 o’clock and 45 minutes p. m. 


AFTER RECESS, 


The recess having expired, the House was called to order 
by the Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair repeats the statement that the 
three rows closest to the Speaker’s stand will be vacated for 
the benefit of the Senate and the Cabinet. 

At 1 o’clock and 8 minutes p. m. the Doorkeeper announced 
the Vice President of the United States and the Members of the 
United States Senate. 

The Members of the House rose. 

The Senate, preceded by the Vice President and by their 
Secretary and Sergeant at Arms, entered the Chamber. 

The Vice President took the chair at the right of the Speaker 
mia the Members of the Senate took the seats reserved for 

em. 

The SPEAKER. On the part of the House the Speaker 
appoints Mr. UNpERWwoop, Mr. Firzcrratp, and Mr. MANN as a 


committee to wait upon the President. The Vice President will 
make his own appointment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On the part of the Senate the Vice 
President appoints Senators KERN, GALLINGER, and OVERMAN. 

At 1 o'clock and 8 minutes p. m. the President of the United 
States, escorted by the joint committee of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, entered the Hall of the House ard stood at the 
Clerk’s desk, amid applause on the floor and in the galleries. 

The SPEAKER. Gentlemen of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, I present to you the President of the United 
States. [Applause.] 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT (H, DOC, NO, 330), 


The PRESIDENT. Mr. Speaker, Mr. President, gentlemen 
of the Congress: In pursuance of my constitutional duty to 
“ give to the Congress information of the state of the Union,” I 
take the liberty of addressing you on several matters which 
ought, as it seems to me, particularly to engage the attention of 
your honorable bodies, as of all who study the welfare and 
progress of the Nation. 

I shall ask your indulgence if I venture to depart in some 
degree from the usual custom of setting before you in formal 
reyiew the many matters which have engaged the attention and 
called for the action of the several departments of the Govern- 
ment or which look to them for early treatment in the future, 
because the list is long, very long, and would suffer in the abbre- 
viation to which I should have to subject it. I shall submit to 
you the reports of the heads of the several departments, in 
which these subjects are set forth in careful detail, and beg that 
they may receive the thoughtful attention of your committees 
and of all Members of the Congress who may have the leisure 
to study them. Their obvious importance, as constituting the 
very substance of the business of the Government, makes com- 
ment and emphasis on my part unnecessary, 

The country, I am thankful to say, is at peace with all the 
world, and many happy manifestations multiply about us of a 
growing cordiality and sense of community ef interest among 
the nations, foreshadowing an age of settled peace and good 
will. More and more readily each decade do the nations mani- 
fest their willingness to bind themselves by solemn treaty to the 
processes of peace, the processes of frankness and fair conces- 
sion. So far the United States has stood at the front of such 
negotiations. She will, I earnestly hope and eonfidently believe, 
give fresh proof of her sincere adherence to the cause of inter- 
national friendship by ratifying the several treaties of arbitra- 
tion awaiting renewal by the Senate. In addition to these, it 
has been the privilege of the Department of State to gain the 
assent, in principle, of no less than 31 mations, representing 
four-fifths of the population of the world, to the negotiation of 
treaties by which it shall be agreed that whenever differences 
of interest or of policy arise which can not be resolyed by the 
ordinary processes of diplomacy they shall bé publicly analyzed, 
discussed, and reported upon by a tribunal chosen by the par- 
ties before either nation determines its course of nction. 

There is only one possible standard by which to determine 
controversies between the United States and other nations, and 
that is compounded of these two elements: Our own honor and 
our obligations to the peace of the world. A fest so compounded 
ought easily to be made to govern both the establishment of 
new treaty obligations and the interpretation of those already 
assumed, 

There is but one cloud upon our horizon. That has shown 
itself to the south of us, and hangs over Mexico. There can be 
no certain prospect of peace in America until Gen. Huerta has 
surrendered his usurped authority im Mexico [applause]; until 
it is understood on all hands, indeed, that such pretended gov- 
ernments will not be countenanced or dealt with by the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. We are the friends of consti- 
tutional government in America; we are more than its friends, 
we are its champions; because in no other way can our neigh- 
bors, to whom we would wish in every way to make proof of 
our friendship, work out their own development in peace and 
liberty. Mexico has no government. The attempt to maintain 
one at the City of Mexico has broken down, and a mere military 
despotism has been set up which has hardly more than the 
semblance of national authority. It originated in the usurpa- 
tion of Victoriano Huerta, who, after a brief attempt to play 
the part of constitutional President, has at last cast aside even 
the pretense of legal right and declared himself dictator. As a 
consequence, a condition of affairs now exists in Mexico which 
has made it doubtful whether even the most elementary and 
fundamental rights either of her own people or of the citizens 
of other countries resident within her territory can long be 
successfully safeguarded, and which threatens, if long continued, 
to imperil the interests of peace, order, and tolerable life in the 
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lands immediately to the south of us. Even if the usurper had 
succeeded in his purposes, in despite of the conscitution of the 
Republic and the rights of its people, he would have set up 
nothing but a precarious and hateful power, which could have 
lasted but a little while, and whose eventual downfall would 
have left the country in a more deplorable condition than ever. 
But he has not succeeded. He has forfeited the respect and the 
moral support even of those who were at one time willing to see 
him succeed. Little by little he has been completely isolated. 
By a little every day his power and prestige are crumbling and 
the collapse is not far away, We shall not, I believe, be obliged 
to alter our policy of watchful waiting. And then, when the 
end comes, we shall hope to see constitutional order restored in 
distressed Mexico by the concert and energy of such of her lead- 
ers as prefer the liberty of their people to their own ambitions. 
{Applause.] 

I turn to matters of domestic concern. You already have under 
consideration a bill for the reform of our system of banking and 
currency, for which the country waits with impatience, as for 
something fundamental to its whole business life and necessary 
to set credit free from arbitrary and artificial restraints. I 
need not say how earnestly I hope for its early enactment into 
law. I take leave to beg that the whole energy and attention 
of the Senate be concentrated upon it till the matter is success- 
fully disposed of. And yet I feel that the request is not 
needed—that the Members of that great House need no urging 
in this service to the country. 

I present to you, in addition, the urgent necessity that special 
provision be made also for facilitating the credits needed by the 
farmers of the country. [Applause.] The pending currency 
bill does the farmers a great service. It puts them upon an 
equal footing with other business men and masters of enter- 
prise, as it should; and upon its passage they will find them- 
selves quit of many of the difficulties which now hamper them 
in the field of credit. The farmers, of course, ask and should 
be given no special privilege, such as extending to them the 
credit of the Government itself. What they need and should 
obtain is legislation which will make their own abundant and 
substantial credit resources available as a foundation for joint, 
concerted local action in their own behalf in getting the capital 
they must use. It is to this we should now address ourselves. 

It has, singularly enough, come to pass that we have allowed 
the industry of our farms to lag behind the other activities of 
the country in its development. I need not stop to tell you how 
fundamental to the life of the Nation is the production of its 
food. Our thoughts may ordinarily be concentrated upon the 
cities and the hives of industry, upon the cries of the crowded 
market place and the clangor of the factory, but it is from the 
quiet interspaces of the open yalleys and the free hillsides that 
we draw the sources of life and of prosperity—from the farm 
and the ranch, from the forest and the mine. Without these 
every street would be silent, every office deserted, every factory 
fallen into disrepair. And yet the farmer does not stand upon 
the same footing with the forester and the miner in the market 
of credit. He is the servant of the seasons, Nature determines 
how long he must wait for his crops and will not be hurried in her 
processes. He may give his note, but the season of its maturity 
depends upon the season when his crop matures, lies at the gates 
of the market where his products are sold. And the security 
he gives is of a character not known in the broker's office or as 
familiarly as it might be on the counter of the banker. 

The Agricultural Department of the Government is seeking to 
assist as never before to make farming an efficient business, of 
wide cooperative effort, im quick touch with the markets for 
foodstuffs. The farmers and the Government will henceforth 
work together as real partners in this field, where we now begin 
to see our way very clearly and where many intelligent plans 
are already being put into execution. The Treasury of the 
United States has, by a timely and well-considered distribution 
of its deposits, facilitated the moving of the crops in the present 
season and prevented the scarcity of available funds too often 
experienced at such times. But we must not allow ourselves 
to depend upon extraordinary expedients. We must add the 
means by which the farmer may make his credit constantly 
and easily available and command when he will the capital by 
which to support and expand his business. We lag behind 
many other great countries of the modern world in attempting 
to do this. Systems of rural credit have been studied and de- 
yeloped on the other side of the water while we left our farm- 
ers to shift for themselves in the ordinary money market. You 
have but to look about you in any rural district to see the re- 
sult, the handicap, and embarrassment which haye been put 
upon those who produce our food. 

Conscious of this backwardness and neglect on our part, the 
Congress recently authorized the creation of a special commission 


to study the various systems of rural credit which have been 
put into operation in Europe, and this commission is already 
prepared to report. Its report ovgnt to make it easier for us 
to determine what methods will be best suited to our own farm- 
ers. I hope and believe that the committees of the Senate and 
House will address themselves to this matter with the most 
fruitful results, and I believe that the studies and recently 
formed plans of the Department of Agriculture may be made to 
serve them very greatly in their work of framing appropriate 
and adequate legislation. It would be indiscreet and presump- 
tuous in anyone to dogmatize upon so great and many-sided a 
question, but I feel confident that common counsel will produce 
the results we must all desire. 

Turn from the farm to the world of business which centers in 
the city and in the factory, and I think that all thoughtful ob- 
servers will agree that the immediate service we owe the busi- 
ness communities of the country is to prevent private monopoly 
more effectually than it has yet been prevented. [Applause.] I 
think it will be easily agreed that we should let the Sherman 
antitrust law stand, unaltered, as it is, with its debatable ground 
about it, but that we should as much as possible reduce the area 
of that debatable ground by further and more explicit legisla- 
tion; and should also supplement that great act by legislation 
which will not only clarify it but also facilitate its administra- 
tion and make it fairer to all concerned. No doubt we shall all 
wish, and the country will expect, this to be the central subject 
of our deliberations during the present session; but it is a sub- 
ject so many-sided and so deserving of careful and discriminat- 
ing discussion that I shall take the liberty of addressing you 
upon it in a special message at a later date than this. It is of 
capital importance that the business men of this country should 
be relieved of all uncertainties of law with regard to their en- 
terprises and investments and a clear path indicated which they 
can travel without anxiety. It is as important that they should 
be relieved of embarrassment and set free to prosper as that 
private monopoly should be destroyed. The ways of action 
should be thrown wide open. 

I turn to a subject which I hope can be handled promptly and 
without serious controyersy of any kind. I mean the method of 
selecting nominees for the Presidency of the United States. I 
feel confident that I do not misinterpret the wishes or the ex- 
pectations of the country when I urge the prompt enactment of 
legislation which will provide for primary elections throughout 
the country at which the voters of the several parties may 
choose their nominees for the Presidency without the interven- 
tion of nominating conventions. [Applause.] I venture the sug- 
gestion that this legislation should provide for the retention of 
party conyentions, but only for the purpose of declaring and 
accepting the verdict of the primaries and formulating the plat- 
forms of the parties; and I suggest that these conventions 
should consist not of delegates chosen for this single purpose 
but of the nominees for Congress, the nominees for vacant seats 
in the Senate of the United States, the Senators whose terms 
have not yet closed, the national committees, and the candi- 
dates for the Presidency themselves, in order that platforms 
may be framed by those responsible to the people for carrying 
them into effect. [Applause.] 

These are all matters of vital domestic concern, and besides 
them, outside the charmed circle of our own national life - in 
which our affections command us, as well as our consciences, 
there stand out our obligations toward our territories over sea. 
Here we are trustees. Porto Rico, Hawaii, the Philippines are 
ours, indeed, but not ours to do what we please with. Such ter- 
ritories, once regarded as mere possessions, are no longer to be 
selfishly exploited; they are part of the domain of public con- 
science and of serviceable and enlightened statesmanship. We 
must administer them for the people who live in them and with 
the same sense of responsibility to them as teward our own 
people in our domestic affairs. No doubt we shall successfully 
enough bind Porto Rico and the Hawalian Islands to ourselves 
by ties of justice and interest and affection, but the performance 
of our duty toward the Philippines is a more difficult and de- 
batable matter. We can satisfy the obligations of generous jus- 
tice toward the people of Porto Rico by giving them the ample 
and familiar rights and privileges accorded our own citizens in 
our own territories and our obligations toward the people of 
Hawaii by perfecting the provisions for self-government already 
granted them, but in the Philippines we must go further. We 
must hold steadily in view their ultimate independence [ap- 
plause], and we must move toward the time of that independ- 
ence as steadily as the way can be cleared and the foundations 
thoughtfully and permanently laid. 

Acting under the authority conferred upon the President by 
Congress, I have already accorded the people of the islands a 
majority in both houses of their legislative body by appointing 
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five instead of four native citizens to the membership of the 
commission. I believe that in this way we shall make proof 
of their capacity in counsel and their sense of responsibility in 
the exercise of political power, and that the success of this 
step will be sure to clear our view for the steps which are to 
follow. Step by step we should extend and perfect the system 
of self-government in the islands, making test of them and modi- 
fying them as experience discloses their successes and their 
failures; that we should more and more put under the control 
of the native citizens of the archipelago the essential instru- 
ments of their life, their local instrumentalities of government, 
their schools, all the common interests of their communities, 
and so by counsel and experience set up a government which 
all the world will see to be suitable to a people whose affairs 
are under their own control. At last, I hope and believe, we 
are beginning to gain the confidence of the Filipino peoples. 
By their counsel and experience, rather than by our own, we 
shall learn how best to serve them and how soon it will be 
possible and wise to withdraw our supervision. Let us once 
find the path and set ont with firm and confident tread upon 
it and we shall not wander from it or linger upon it. 

A duty faces us with regard to Alaska which seems to me 
very pressing and very imperative; perhaps I should say a 
double duty, for it concerns both the political and the material 
development of the Territory. The people of Alaska should be 
given the full Territorial form of government, and Alaska, as 
a storehouse, should be unlocked. [Applause.] One key to it 
is a system of railways. These the Government should itself 
build and administer [applause], and the ports and terminals 
it should itself control in the interest of all who wish to use 
them for the service and development of the country and its 

ple. 

But the construction of railways is only the first step; is 
only thrusting in the key to the storehouse and throwing back 
the lock and opening the door. [Applause.] How the tempt- 
ing resources of the country are to be exploited is another 
matter, to which I shall take the liberty of from time to time 
calling your attention, for it is a policy which must be worked 
ont by well-considered stages, not upon theory, but upon lines 
of practical expediency. It is part of our general problem of 
conservation. We have a freer hand in working out the prob- 
lem in Alaska than in the States of the Union, and yet the 
principle and object are the same wherever we touch it. We 
must use the resources of the country, not lock them up. [Ap- 
plause.] There need be no conflict or jealousy as between State 
and Federal authorities, for there can be no essential difference 
of purpose between them. The resources in question must be 
used, but net destroyed or wasted; used, but not monopolized 
upon any narrow idea of individual rights as against the abid- 
ing interests of communities. That a policy can be worked 
out by conference and concession which will release these re- 
sources and yet not jeopard or dissipate them, I for one have no 
doubt, and it can be done on lines of regulation which need be 
no less acceptable to the people and governments of the States 
concerned than to the people and Government of the Nation at 
large, whose heritage these resources are. We must bend our 
counsels to this end. A common purpose ought to make agree- 
ment easy. 

Three or four matters of special importance and significance 
I beg that you will permit to mention in closing. 

Our Bureau of Mines ought to be equipped and empowered to 
render even more effectual seryice than it renders now in im- 
proving the conditions of mine labor and making the mines 
more economically productive as well as more safe. This is an 
all-important part of the work of conservation, and the con- 
servation of human life and energy lies even nearer to our 
interest than the preservation from waste of our material 
resources. 

We owe it, in mere justice to the railway employees of the 
country, to provide for them a fair and effective employers’ 
Hability act, and a law that we can stand by in this matter will 
be no less to the advantage of those who administer the rail- 
roads of the country than to the advantage of those whom they 
employ. The experience of a large number of the States abun- 
dantly proves that. 

We ought to devote ourselves to meeting pressing demands 
of plain justice like this as earnestly as to the accomplish- 
ment of political and economic reforms. Social justice comes 
first. Law is the machinery for its realization and is vital only 
as it expresses and embodies it. 

An international congress for the discussion of all questions 
that affect safety at sea is now sitting in London at the sug- 
gestion of our own Government. So soon as the conclusions of 
that congress can be learned and considered we ought to address 
ourselyes, among other things, to the prompt alleviation of the 


very unsafe, unjust, and burdensome conditions which now sur- 
round the employment of sailors and render it extremely diffi- 
cult to obtain the services of spirited and competent men such 
as TEN ship needs if it is to be safely handled and brought to 
por 

May I not express the very real pleasure I have experienced 
in cooperating with this Congress and sharing with it the labors 
of common service to which it has devoted itself so unreservedly 
during the past seven months of uncomplaining concentration 
upon the business of legislation? Surely It, is a proper and per- 
tinent part of my report on “ the state of the Union” to express 
my admiration for the diligence, the good temper, and the full 
comprehension of public duty which has already been mani- 
fested by both the Houses; and I hope that it may not be 
deemed an impertinent intrusion of myself into the picture if I 
say with how much and how constant satisfaction I have availed 
myself of the privilege of putting my time and energy at their 
disposal alike in counsel and in action. [Applause on the floor 
and in the galleries. ] 


At 1 o'clock and 36 minutes p. m. the President retired from 
the Hall of the House. 

Thereupon the Vice President and the Members of the Senate 
returned to their Chamber. 


REFERENCE OF ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT (H. DOC, No. 339). 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the address of 
the President of the United States be referred to the Committee 
on Ways and Means for distribution to the standing committees 
of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama moves that 
the address of the President of the United States be referred 
to the Committee on Ways and Means to be distributed to the 
proper committees. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

SUSPENSION OF NAVAL CONSTRUCTION PROGRAMS. 


Mr. HENSLEY. Mr. Speaker, I call up House resolution No. 
298, and ask that it be reported. 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman from Missouri calls up 
House resolution No. 298, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution (H. Res. 298) to authorize the President to cooperate 
with the United Kingdom of Great Britain to the end that naval con- 
struction may be suspended for the period of one year. 

mtatives the 


Resolved, That in the opinion of the House of Re 
declaration of the Lord of the Admiralty of Great Britain, the Right 
Hon. Winston Churchill, that the Government of the United Kingdom 
is willing and ready to cooperate with other Governments to secure for 
one year a suspension of naval construction programs offers the means 
of immediately lessening the enormous burdens of the people and avoid- 
ing the waste of investment in war material. 

Ec. 2. That a copy of this resolution be furnished the President with 
the request that, so far as he can do so, having due regard for the 
interests of the United States, he use his influence to consummate the 
agreement su by the Right Hon. Winston Churchill, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, does the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Henstey] have any idea of how much discussion there 
may be on this resolution? 

Mr. HENSLEY. I will say to the gentleman from Illinois 
that I have not any definite idea with reference to the time that 
will be consumed if no limit is placed upon it, but I can say that 
quite a number of the Members of the House have come to me 
and said that they would like very much to be given some time 
to talk on the resolution. Although I am not sure, I should 
think it would take several hours. 

Mr. MANN. When the resolution was before the House on a 
former occasion we were promised f treat in the way of a 
speech on the resolution by the Speaker. Whether the Speaker 
is now prepared in consideration of the resolution to give us 
that treat, I am not informed. To-morrow, of course, will be 
Calendar Wednesday, and there will be business on the calen- 
dar, I presume. I doubt whether there is any other pressing 
business for the rest of the week. Perhaps the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop] can inform us. It seems to me that 
on this resolution a rather full discussion of it by those who de- 
sire to discuss it may be as serviceable almost as action upon 
the resolution itself. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I would like to ask the gentleman if he does 
not think that Thursday might also be given up to the discus- 
sion of this resolution with profit, provided that so many gen- 
tlemen às will occupy that time desire to speak? 

Mr. MANN. It seems to me, if gentlemen desire to discuss 
the resolution, it might properly go through the day on Thurs- 
day, and possibly longer. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. There is no pressing business after Wednes- 


day in the way? 
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Mr. MANN. So far as I know. there is none. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state for the benefit of all 
concerned that he has been notified by a few gentlemen that 
they have business on the calendar to-morrow. 

Mr. MANN. That is to-morrow? 

The SPEAKER. Yes; Wednesday. And that one of the bills 
will probably take ali day. The Chair, of course, does not know. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I suggest to the gentleman 
who has charge of the bill that there is no reason for not allow- 
ing the debate on this important resolution to run as long as it 
does not interfere with the public business to be transacted. I 
take it the resolution will be passed nearly unanimously in the 
House when the time comes to act upon it. [Applause.] But 
in the meantime I can see no reason why there should not be a 
full discussion as long as it does not interfere with business, 
but I suggest that the present time is not a wise one in which 
to fix the time limit for the debate. 

Mr. MANN. I do not wish to fix a limit on the debate. I sim- 
ply wished to ascertain, for the benefit of the House, about how 
long it would run. Of course the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. Henster], I take it, would be for the previous 
question at any time, so that it would not interfere with any 
business, 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Unperwoop] yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore]? : 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do. 

Mr. MOORE. Since the gentleman has reached the question 
of limit of time for debate, I wish to say that there are some 
gentlemen here who will not favor the passage of this resolu- 
tion. When the question was up before an effort was made to 

tain time through the gentleman from Missouri IMr. HENS- 
LEY], and that effort was not successful. Now, it appears there 
are more gentlemen here to-day who are opposed to this reso- 
lution than were here when the matter was up before. These 
gentlemen want to be considered in the matter of time. The 
passage of this resolution will not be unanimous by any means. 
It is a very important resolution, involving the employment of 
labor, the expenditure of capital, and the national welfare 
to a large extent. Some time will be asked by those who are 
opposed to the bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Moore] that, of course, the control of the time 
under this resolution is in the hands of the Speaker. It is in 
the House, and I haye no doubt in the world if the gentleman 
himself and others who are opposed to the resolution apply 
to the Speaker they will have an equal opportunity to debate the 
question with those who are in favor of it. 

Mr. MOORE. I will be entirely satisfied with that. 

Mr. HENSLEY. Since I have perhaps had more to do with 
this resolution than any other Member, I heartily agree with 
the statement made by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
UnpeErwoop], and also with the position taken by the gentleman 
from IIIinois [Mr. Mann], that there ought not to be any gentle- 
man of this House cut off from expressing his views upon this 
subject, because, above all things, we want the facts. We want 
to understand the whole subject, and we want to act intelli- 
gently upon it. 

As for myself, I will say in this connection that a few days 
ago I made a talk on the resolution and consumed over one 
hour, and it is not my purpese now to take up any of the time; 
but I am sure that, with sufficient time granted, there are a 
great many Members here who desire to be heard on the resolu- 
tion, and I am very anxious that they may all be heard on it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Missouri yield? 

Mr. HENSLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman know whether anyone is 
prepared this afternoon to proceed with the debate on the 
resolution? 

Mr. HENSLEY. I can only answer the gentleman from Tli- 
nois by saying that I have had a number of gentlemen come 
to me within the last hour and ask me for time on the resolu- 
tion, if I should have anything to do with the time. 

Mr. MANN. Then I suggest to the gentleman to go ahead. 

Mr. HENSLEY. And I told them that if I had anything to 
do with the time, I would grant them time with pleasure. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Spenker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman frem Missouri yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore]? 

Mr. HENSLEY. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE. ‘The Secretary of the Navy has just sub- 
mitted his annual estimates in which he urges that provision 
should be made for the construction of two battleships for the 


coming year. Does the gentleman think this is a proper time 
to discuss a resolution of this kind in the face of the contrary 
recommendation of the department? 

Mr. HENSLEY. I want to say, in answer to that, Mr. 
Speaker, that they are two distinct and separate propositions. 
This resolution has no bearing at all upon the recommendation 
made by the Secretary of the Navy, and so far as I am concerned, 
I do not want it to have any bearing upon the proposition. 

Mr. MOORE. Then, what is the purpose of this resolution? 

Mr. HENSLEY. When the proposition comes up concerning 
the recommendations of the Secretary of the Navy, each man st 
that time can act upon his judgment as to what he deems his 
duty to be. 

Mr. MOORE. Then, what is the purpose in calling for the 
passage of this resolution at this time? Is it merely te sup- 
port the sentiment of Mr. Winsten Churchill? 

Mr. HENSLEY. And the sentiment so admirably expressed 
by the President of the United States just a few moments ago, 
and I think now is the propitious time. 

Mr. MOORE. And the gentleman wants te do that instead of 
following the recommendation of the Secretary of the Navy that 
we shali proceed to construct two battleships next year? 

Mr. HENSLEY. I deprecate the spirit, Mr. Speaker, that 
should prompt one to try to inject that proposition into the 
consideration of and the passage of this resolution. 

Mr. MOORE. With all due deference to the gentleman from 
Missouri, I wish to say that the gentleman seems himself to 
be injecting a spirit of “no battleships” into the recommenda- 
tion of fhe department for two battleships. Why not have this 
question taken up when we come to consider the recommenda- 
tion of the Navy Department? The gentleman anticipates the 
action of one of the executive departments in the administra- 
tion of his own party. 

Mr. HENSLEY. Mr. Speaker, I may bave been unhappy and 
unfortunate in presenting my views to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, but I have endeavored to present to him the 
situntion as I see it. This recommendation contained in the 
resolution has nothing to do with the recommendation of the 
Cabinet officer. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for just 
one more question? 

Tke SPEAKER, Does the gentleman from Missouri yield? 

Mr. HENSLEY. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE. Is it not a fact that since the recommenda- 
tion was made by Mr. Winston Churchill, who, of course, is 
interested in fhe British navy and in British expenditures—is 
it not a fact that since that time both Germany and Great 
Britain have completed larger battleships than ever before? 

Mr. HENSLEY. Well, I will say to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania that those things have come to my attention, but 

The SPEAKER. The Chair ought to suggest to the gentle- 
man from Missouri and to the gentleman from Pennsylvania and 
all the rest that this talk is going on by unanimous consent, 
and we are not getting anywhere. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HENSLEY. I would like, Mr. Speaker, to ask the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moorr] whether or not he fvars 
the passage of the resolution; and if not, what he &oes favor? 

Mr. MOORE. I do not favor it in its present form. I see 
nothing in this but a suggestion by an English statesmaz who 
wants to accomplish something for his own country. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the regular order. 

Mr. HENSLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask for an agreement as to 
the division of the time. 

Mr. MANN. That does not require any agreement. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is this resolution. It 
bas been called up, and the House has been talking about it for 
at least 15 or 20 minutes, and the point of order comes too 
late. Now, if the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HENSLEY] 
wants to be recognized to discuss this resolution, the Chair will 
recognize him. 

Mr. MANN. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HENSLEY] 
has occupied an hour already. Of course, if he wants any more 
time, I shall be glad to ask unanimous consent that it be given 
to him, but I understood that he did not want the time now. 

Mr. HENSLEY. I did not catch the gentleman’s remark. 


Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HENSLEY] 
has already occupied his hour on this resolution upon a former 
occasion. If the gentleman desires more time to discuss it 
now, I am sure the House will be glad to give it to him, but 
I understood the gentleman did not desire time now. 
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Mr. HENSLEY. That is exactly correct. 

Mr. MANN. Then let somebody else be recognized. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker; I ask for recognition. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bor- 
LAND] asks for recognition. 

Mr. MOORE. I desire recognition also at the proper time 
for an hour. I understand another gentleman is about to be 
recognized, but I make my request now so that I may not be 
shut out. 

The SPEAKER. As soon as the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Bortanp] has concluded his remarks the Chair will rec- 
ognize the gentleman from Pennsylvania. The gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Bortanp] is recognized. 

Mr. BORLAND. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. FOSTER]. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Is it within the power of the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. BorLanp] to yield time in a debate of this 
kind? He takes the floor in his own right and is entitled to 
an hour. If he does not desire to use the time, he must yield 
the floor, and then some other Member will be entitled to rec- 
ognition, I have no interest in the matter, but I think that is 
the procedure. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will recall that it is the 
invariable practice in the House for a man to use as much of 
his hour as he wants and reserve the rest. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Oh, yes; that is true, but here is time as- 
signed. Now, the assignment of time comes up under an agree- 
ment where there is a certain amount of time given for debate, 
the time to be controlled by respective Members on the two 
sides; but here is a case where we are proceeding under the 
ordinary rules of the House, under which any Member, on be- 
ing recognized, is entitled to an hour, and I make the parlia- 
mentary inquiry as to whether, under those circumstances, he 
is entitled to parcel out his time to others. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, it seems to be perfectly plain that 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bortanp] having been recog- 
nized and having the floor, can occupy an hour himself, or re- 
serve it or yield it. That has been the practice of the House 
ever since the hour rule was in force, and this matter comes up 
just as any other matter comes up where a man gets the floor 
for an bour. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I submit, Mr. Speaker, that the gentleman 
can yield to interrogation or can use part of his time or all of 
his time. He can reserve part of his time, but can he yield the 
floor to another Member, giving him a part of his time under 
these circumstances? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, he does not yield the floor. He 
yields to another Member to occupy a part of his time. That 
other Member would not haye the right to offer an amendment, 
but he has a right to discuss it. The gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Bortanp] controls an hour's time in debate. 

The SPEAKER. It seems to the Chair that that has been the 
practice of the House. We are operating in the House. A gen- 
tleman gets the floor for an hour. Now, if he wants to take half 
an hour, all well and good. The habit has grown up—I do not 
know how it ever started or anything about that—that when a 
man has an hour here he can yield his time. He can not yield 
it under the five-minute rule. 

Mr, BARTHOLDT. Mr. Speaker, I want to make a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Is it possible to make a motion now to 
fix the time for this debate? 

The SPEAKER. No; that is done by unanimous consent. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. I think that would probably be the most 
practical way to settle this matter, by agreeing on a time right 
now. 


Mr. BORLAND. My understanding was that that matter had 
been discussed, but no agreement had been arrived at, and 
that there was no prospect of a motion to limit the time; so 
that the only question now is to debate the resolrgion under 
the rules of the House, which permit an hour to each Member 
who gets the floor, or to those to whom he chooses to yield, At 
a fitting time a motion can be made to limit the debate. 

The SPEAKER. That is the only way to proceed now with- 
out an agreement. : 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask if it is 
the intention of the gentleman from Missouri to ask for a vote 
upon this resolution this afternoon? 

The SPEAKER. That is not a parliamentary inquiry, and 
the Chair does not know. 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, may we not have some under- 
standing as to the time for debate? 

The SPEAKER. That was talked about for 15 or 20 minutes, 
and we came to no understanding. To-morrow is to be taken 
out becanse there are two bills on the calendar for Calendar 
Wednesday, one of them to create a minister to Paraguay and 
the other the Hay military bil. If the Chair can have the 
privilege of guessing, he would say that the Paraguay Dill 
would take but a few minutes, but the other may precipitate 
a long debate. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman from 
Missouri a question? 

Mr. BORLAND. I have the floor, but I will yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania for that purpose. 

Mr. MOORE. I want to ask the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. Henstry] if it is not his purpose to ask for a vote to-day, 
that we have an understanding that this shall go over on 
Thursday? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania desires 
to know if the gentlemah from Missouri [Mr. Henstry] intends 
to press for a yote this afternoon? 

Mr. HENSLEY. That is not my purpose, Mr. Speaker. My 
purpose is to let every Member have an opportunity to say what 
he has to say on this resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Bor- 
LAND] is recognized for an hour, but before he takes the floor 
the Chair desires to lay before the House two messages of the 
President of the United States. 

MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Sundry messages, in writing, from the President of the United 
States were communicated to the House of Representatives by 
Mr. Latta, one of his secretaries, who also informed the House 
of Representatives that the President had approved and signed 
bill of the following title: 

On November 27, 1913: 

H. R. 8702. An act to authorize the county of Miami, Ind., to 
ine sea a bridge across the Wabash River in Miami County, 
Ind. ; ° 

PANAMA CANAL (H. DOC. NO. 426). 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
and ordered to be printed. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


Pursuant to the requirements of chapter 1802 (32 Stats., p. 
483), “An act to provide for the construction of a canal connect- 
ing the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans,” approved 
June 28, 1902, I transmit herewith the annual report of the 
1 Canal Commission for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1913. 

Wooprow WILSON. 

Tex WHITE Hovse, December 2, 1913. 


APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES UNDER DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
(H. DOC. NO. 387). 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United States, which was read, 
referred to the Committee on Expenditures in the State De- 
partment, and ordered to be printed: 

T'o the House of Representatives: 


I transmit herewith a statement by the Secretary of State, 
with accompanying papers, of appropriations, expenditures, and 
balances of appropriations under the Department of State for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1913. 

.  Wooprow WILSON. 
THE WHITE House, December 2, 1913. 
SUSPENSION OF NAVAL CONSTRUCTION PROGRAMS. 


Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, we have just listened in this 
House to one of the most masterly state papers which has ever 
been framed by a statesman of this or any other land—the mes- 
sage of the President of the United States—a message to the 
deliberative assembly of this great Nation, teeming with the 
spirit of the age for social justice and for the rights of human- 
ity. With that message ringing in our ears we are presented 
now by the gentleman from Missouri with this concrete manifes- 
tation of such a spirit, a proposition that the nations by solemn 
agreement among themselves shall limit excessive and oppres- 
sive armament for the purpose of war. We all recognize the 
paramount duty which rests on every great nation at this time 
to secure the integrity of its own territory, the protection of its 
own citizens, and the sanctity of its own honor and plighted 
faith; we recognize to that end the moral necessity that it is 
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under to provide these means of protection which the discharge 
of these obligations entail. No man here believes that our Na- 
tion should be left without adequate means of guaranteeing and 
maintaining the American honor and the integrity of the Ameri- 
can Government. But in these latter days, since all idea of war 
for conquest as the great business of nations has passed out of 
the human mind, we have been taught that the provision for 
Army and Navy was in its vital essence the insurance toward 
international peace; that there was no other moral or just foun- 
dation upon which to lay the expenditures for armament but the 
insurance of national peace. 

No man here, I believe, will take the sordid ground that the 
purpose of the purchase of armament is to provide enrichment 
to certain localities and certain businesses in the country. Nor 
will any man here take the position openly before this House 
that armament is a means of offense and oppression of other 
nations, But each man when he analyzes it in the light of his own 
conscience will realize that armament rests upon no other moral 
ground than insurance of peace. In other words, every dollar of 
expense of this Nation, or any other, is justified on the ground 
of insurance; that it avoids and guards against the danger, the 
loss, and the pain and suffering which may come to an unpro- 
tected country. 

When we recognize that clearly, and confront our conscience 
with the fact that the purchase of armament is not for the pur- 
pose of encouraging private enrichment; that it is not a subsidy 
toward private businesses; that it not a means of building 
up fayored industries or favored communities, but that it is de- 
manded, and the burden to pay for it is laid upon the entire 
Nation under the one moral principle, that without it the Na- 
tion might be subjected at the hands of some ruthless, irre- 
sponsible, and unprincipled foe to loss and danger which it 
might otherwise avoid; then we must admit that only under 
those circumstances and upon that principle are appropriations 
for armament justifiable by civilized nations. 

We come now to this proposition, that one civilized Govern- 
ment in this world, one of the great civilized Governments, in 
fact, our own mother country, speaking our language, and hav- 
ing a common literature, a common law, and a common tradi- 
tion with ourselves, the Government of Great Britain, has 
seriously proposed to the other civilized nations of the world 
to suspend by mutual agreement for the period of one year the 
construction of new battleships, that nations may insure their 
peace without the burden of armament upon the private citizen. 
Are we not ready to meet that humane proposal? How much 
are we expending now for armament, for the preparation for 
war and for the result of wars past? Somewhere, roughly 
speaking, in the neighborhood of 65 per cent of all of the 
national revenue gathered from the toil of American citizens 
goes annually for preparation for possible future war and for 
the payment for past wars. This leaves only about 35 per 
cent, roughly speaking, for all of the great civil business of the 
Government, for all of the conservation of the Nation, for all 
of the development of the country, for the expenditures to 
make this country a better and a bigger and a brighter land 
for our citizens. Of that amount, my recollection is, something 
less than 12 per cent goes toward the great basic industry of agri- 
culture. Twelve per cent for all the various activities relating to 
the Agricultural Department, and 65 per cent for armament and 
for war. I have often thought in looking at this fevered race 
which nations are running for bigger battleships, more battle- 
ships, bigger guns and stronger guns, guns that will shoot a 
little farther than the other man’s gun, that there is no limit 
to the ingenuity of man. The man who makes the unsinkable 
battleship ean pervert the same God-given talent and ingenuity 
to making the guns or the destroyer that will destroy that 
battleship. The man who makes the dreadnought ean plan the 
superdreadnought. 

The nation that builds the dreadnought must find that its riyal 
is building a superdreadnought, for there is no limit to the in- 
genuity of man. No limit has been set to the marvelous in- 
ventive genius of man in any mechanical direction, and least 
of all in the direction of securing the armaments of war. Let 
us take, for instance, one of the most ordinary of our coast 
defenses, 2 12-inch gun. We now have a larger gun, the 14-inch 
gun, but let us take the 12-inch gum, our common form of coast 
armament. A single charge of ammunition in a 12-inch gun 
costs between 8800 and $900, and, counting the expense of the 
wear and tear on the guns and the limited number of shots 
that can be fired until the metal crystallizes and becomes useless, 
every shot of that gun costs between $1,200 and $1,400. Every 
time that gun is beomed out, if it be only in military salute to 
some officer of the Federal Government, from $1,200 to $1,400 
of the money of the American toiler has been cast out in white 
smoke, Every time that gun is fired—puff! goes a comfortable 


cottage for an American workingman. There is no limit to it, 
A $1,200 shot out of a 12-inch gun, a $1,500 or $1,600 shot out 
of a 14-inch gun, and, when you get to larger guns, $2,000 might 
not be the limit, or $2,500 or $3,000. You would soon get to 
the point where the salary of a Member of Congress for 12 months 
would not pay for the single firing of a gun. If there be, then, 
no limit, we must now come to a sane, sensible proposition 
that this Nation, recognizing the moral stand which it has 
among the nations of the earth, recognizing the fact that it is the 
elder sister of the nations of this hemisphere, recognizing the 
fact that it is now, as the President has said, enjoying an era 
of cordiality and universal peace with its neighbors and with 
foreign countries across the water, now, when there is no temp- 
tation or stress of political excitement or national patriotism, 
it can place before the nations of the world its willingness to 
enter into an engagement that this burden shall be taken off 
the people. 

Why, the recommendation for appropriations for the Navy 
this year is $145,000,000, and the estimates of the British navy 
are about $220,000,000. The United States stands second to 
Great Britain in the annual cost of its Navy. France and Ger- 
many both run over the $100,000,000 mark, and so on down to 
the nations that spend $50,000,000. Our Nation even in its 
isolated condition—even with its shore line of 3,000 miles from 
a possible foe—our Nation, with the pledge of friendship of 
Great Britain in its 3,000 miles of exposed territory to the north 
of us, with its most powerful neighbor absolutely pledged to 
friendly relations and a continuation of peace in the Western 
Hemisphere, even under those circumstances $145,000,000 is the 
estimate for naval expenditures for a single year. How much 
longer ought this matter to go along? How much is asked for 
the internal improvement of our territory as compared with that 
$145,000,000 2 : 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, will my friend yield for a 
question? f i 

The SPEAKER. 
his colleague? 

Mr. BORLAND. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I understood my friend from Missouri to 
state that about 12 per cent of the revenues of the Government 
are appropriated for agricultural purposes. My understanding 
is that it is only about 2 per cent. There was appropriated 
last year less than $18,000,000 for agriculture. That was less 
than 2 per cent of the revenues of the country. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, I have no doubt my colleague 
from Missouri is correct, and that my estimate is very largely 
exaggerated. I was making the estimate entirely from memory. 
I had no idea it ran as low as 2 per cent, because the rough 
calculation had led me te believe it was nearly 12 per cent. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The gentleman can see at once what 2 
per cent on the annual revenues would be. It would be $18,- 
000,000, and we appropriated less than $18,000,000 last year. 

Mr. BORLAND. The gentleman is entirely correct. I have 
no doubt his figures are accurate. That activity of the Govern- 
ment in the Agricultural Department includes the inspection of 
beef animals on the hoof, the Bureau of Plant Industry, the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, and the Bureau of Forestry. My 
recollection is the Burenu of Forestry alone takes 85,000. 000 
out of the $18,000,000 of annual appropriations, and all of these 
activities of the great Department of Agriculture are embraced 
within the $18,000,000, or 2 per cent, as the gentleman from 
Missouri puts it. Now we are confronted with the necessity of 
increasing, as a matter of justice not only to the farmers but 
the bread eaters in the cities, the amount that is expended 
toward the development of the agricultural interests, and we 
are confronted in every turn by these enormous fixed expenses 
for armament and for war. We must provide for the develop- 
ment of our agricultural interests and conservation of our 
natural resources; we must extend the aid of the Federal 
Treasury to the construction of good roads; we must have an 
agricultural banking system; we must enlarge and improve the 
Bureau of Mines. All of those matters that are brought before 
us, which can not be taken up without first providing for that 
fixed expense for armament and military preparations. Gen- 
tlemen, it seems to me that the time is very favorable now for 
the adoption of this resolution and for the declaration that the 
sense of this House of Representatives, of this administration, 
and of the people of this country is in favor of universal peace; 
that we recognize that the only power a nation has to assemble 
an army or a navy is for the protection of its own honor and 
the integrity of its territory and for the safety of its citizens. 
[Applause.] If this object can be secured by peaceful means, 
by solemn treaties between the great powers; if the expense 
which now comes out of the pockets of the toller can be left in 
the pockets of the man who earns it, it will tend to a develop- 
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ment of the country much more than the enrichment of a few 
special interests which flourish by the furnishing of armament 
to the country. And, in closing, I simply want to call atten- 
tion, as the keynote of my remarks, to the line or.sentence of 
the speech of the President of the United States: 

More and more readily cach decade do the nations manifest their 
willingness to bind themselves by solemn treaty to the processes of 
peace. 

Do we believe in that, gentlemen? Are we prepared to fol- 
low that ringing declaration? 

And further: 

So far the United States has stood at the front of such negotiation. 


Do we believe that? Do we believe that so far the United 
States has stood at the front of such negotiations? If we do, 
this House of Representatives, by a practically unanimous vote, 
will pass this resolution asking the President to negotiate with 
our sister Government of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
for the insurance of universal peace. [Applause.] 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Before the gentleman takes his seat, may 
Lask him a question? 

/ Mr. BORLAND. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Has the gentleman given any attention 
to the actual saving that would be effected if building operations 
in the Navy were suspended for a year by the different nations? 

Mr. BORLAND. No, Mr. Speaker. I am going to leave that 
part, and I purposely so leave it, to the gentlemen of the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. My colleague from Missouri [Mr. 
HeENstey] and others who are on the Naval Committee have 
become familiar, I have no doubt, with those figures in the 
course of their investigation. So I would not hazard any state- 
ment beyond such ordinary estimate as a Member of Congress 
could place upon it. 

HK Mr. BARTHOLDT. I have tried to estimate it, and I think 
the saving would be in the neighborhood of $250,000,000 a year. 
Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 2 
Mr. BORLAND. I yield to the gentleman from Nebraska 

[Mr. SLOAN]. 

Mr. SLOAN. Referring to the President’s statement as to 
entering into peace treaties, the gentleman will probably recall, 
or the President will probably recall, the treatment recent 
treaties received at the other end of this Capitol, especially by 
members of the gentleman's and the President's party, by 
turning down three or four great international treaties all 
designed to establish peace on earth. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, it would not be proper for me, 
even if I had any inclination so to do, to discuss the action of 
the correlative body at the other end of the Capitol, or the very 
features of those treaties which rendered them unacceptable. 
It is enough for us to sound the sentiment of the House of 
Representatives as the direct, popular body of the American 
people, and the sentiment of our body and of our people is in 
the direction of peace by international agreement. [Applause.] 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Foster]. I reserve the balance of my time. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to congratulate the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Henstey], who has offered this 
resolution at this very opportune time, as we are approach: 
ing the Christmas celebration when we commemorate the birth 
of the great Peacemaker of the world. 

We are now called upon by the Secretary of the Navy to 
appropriate on his estimate $145,000,000 for the expenses of the 
Navy for the coming fiscal year. We find that for the support 
of the Army we are asked to appropriate $106,000,000, and for 
other purposes of defense of our country many million dollars 
more; and for the result of war, for taking care of those who 
are dependent upon the Government, those who have served in 
time past. a good many million dollars more. So with this 
great burden upon our country it is proper and right that a 
resolution of this kind should be considered to see if there is 
not some way of lessening this enormous expense on the 
National Treasury. 

I am glad to be able to vote for a resolution that indicates 
to the world in a substantial way that our Government is in 
favor of disarmament. It is true that this resolution-provided 
only that there shall be a holiday of one year in the building 
of battleships. I observe by the report of the Secretary of the 
Navy that he says 10 years ago our largest battleship cost 
$5,582,000. The next dreadnought will cost $14,044,000, nearly 
three times the amount that was required to build a dread- 
nought when one was built 10 years ago. 

It has been a strife among nations for years and years as to 
which one could build the Jargest battleship, which one could 
equip that battleship with the largest guns that could do the 
most effective work in destroying the fleet of the enemy. By 


destroying the fleet of the enemy it means not only that they 
shall send to the bottom of the sea this yessel that cost $14,- 
000,000, but that there shall go with it the lives of those who 
man that vessel. 

The time has arrived in this country in which we live when 
we should stop and ask ourselves as a civilized nation of the 
world if we are not ready to stop the loss of life, the sending 
of armies against armies that we may see which can kill the 
greatest number of men and thereby win the battle. 

Nations are only aggregations of individuals. No munici- 
pality, county, or State government within our borders would 
say to its citizens, when there comes a dispute between them, 
that they should take their pistols or their knives and go upon 
the field and see which one is the best man physically—and that 
is what war means. Battles are won because one nation is 
able to destroy the most property and kill the most men. 

I am glad to know that my good friend from Missouri [Mr. 
BARTHOLDT], who sits before me to-day, favors this resolution. 
When I first came to this body he was speaking, in season and 
out of season, for the peace of the world, and has stood upon 
this floor, and not only upon this floor, but has gone across the 
ocean to speak peace to those in foreign lands, for what he 
believes to be right and just treatment from one nation to 
another for the peace of the world. [Applause.] 

I observe further by reading the report of the Secretary of 
the Navy that he says: 

I venture to recommend that the war and navy officials and other 
representatives of all the nations be invited to hold a conference to 
discuss whether they can not agree upon a plan for lessening the cost 
of 8 for war. It is 88 that the desired end of com- 

titive building, carried on under whip and spur. could not be ef- 
ective without agreement between great nations. It ought not to be 
difficult to secure an agreement by which navies will be adequate with- 
out being overgrown and without imposing overheavy taxation upon 
the industry of a nation. I trust the tentative suggestion for a naval 
holiday by the Strongest of the powers will be debated and the matter 
seriously considered by an international conference, looking to reduc- 
tion of the ambitious and costly pana for navy increase. I trust that 
this country will take the initiative and that steps will be taken by a 
conference of all the powers to discuss reduction of the heavy cost of 
the army and navy. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. FOSTER. Certainly. 

Mr, MOORE. Is that the report of the Secretary of the Navy, 
Mr. Daniels? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes; that is the report of Secretary Daniels. 
The Secretary further says: 

The growing cost of dreadnoughts, of powder, and of everything that 
makes an efficient navy gives reason fur pause. This heavy expense 
commands national and international consideration. The naval avpro- 
priation has doubled in 13 years, and yet this country has not joined 
the expensive competition and race for overlarge navies to the rame 
extent as have some other great nations. Ten years ago our largest 
battleship cost $5,382,000. The next dreadnought will cost $14,044,000, 

I observe by this report that the naval board has recom- 
mended that there be authorized for the coming year 4 battle- 
ships, 16 destroyers and 1 destroyer tender, 8 submarines and 
1 submarine tender, 2 oilers, 2 gunboats, 1 transport, 1 supply 
ship, and 1 hospital ship. This naval board would haye our 
Government go to much greater expense for war. 

Mr. WILLIS. Whose recommendation is that, I will ask the 
gentleman? 

The SPEAKER, Does the gentleman yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

Mr. FOSTER. I do. This is the recommendation of the 
general board on the proposed construction for 1915, and I will 
say not a very modest request for increasing the Navy. 

We are called upon to make these large appropriations year 
after year and to authorize the construction of these battle- 
ships, and yet at the end of 10 years, after we have built one 
battleship costing $14,000,000 or $15,000,000, it must go to the 
scrap heap, and then we must authorize the construction of new 
and greater ships than those that have been discarded. 

I had hoped that when the Panama Canal should have 
been completed we might have entered into an agreement with 
the nations of the world to make that canal a great commercial 
highway, and that it should not have been necessary to expend 
the millions of dollars that this country has spent for its fortifi- 
cation, but that there might have been that good feeling and 
peace among all the nations that would guarantee the use of 
that canal to the nations of the world. [Applause.] But this 
Congress decided otherwise, and there we must continue to 
incur an annual expense of millions of dollars so long as this 
armament must be kept up—an expense and a burden upon the 
people of our own country. 

It was well said by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Rus- 
SELL] a while ago that only 2 per cent of our revenues goes for- 
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the benefit of agriculture. To-day we have heard a message by 
the President of the United St4tes, calling our special attention 
to something that we ought to do to help along the farming con- 
ditions of our country, because, as he said, from the farm must 
our people be fed. To-day from one end of the land to the other 
is going up the cry of the high cost of living, yet only 2 per 
cent of our reyenues goes to the benefit of agriculture, while 
more than 60 per cent goes toward defraying the cost of past 
wars and preparing for future wars. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FOSTER. I do. 

Mr. WILLIS. I attach great weight to what the gentleman 
says, therefore I want to be sure that I understand him cor- 
rectly. Do we understand the gentleman to say that he is in 
favor of a policy whereby the commercial ships of all the earth 
shall have the right to use the Panama Canal absolutely free 
from the payment of tolls? 

Mr. FOSTER. Oh, no. 

Mr. WILLIS. What did the gentleman say as to that? 

Mr. FOSTER. What I said was that I hoped this canal 
would be the highway of all the ships of the world, not that 
they should go through there free of tolls, but that a guaranty 
might be given that that canal should be preserved in such a 
way that it would not be necessary to fortify it, at great ex- 
pense to our own people. 

Mr. WILLIS. Will the gentleman yield for another question? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WILLIS. Give him some more time. 

Mr. HENSLEY. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois five 
minutes additional. 

The SPEAKER. How did the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
HEN SLExX] get possession of the floor? 

Mr. HENSLEY. My colleague [Mr. Bortanp] told me to 
handle his time in his absence. 

The SPEAKER. How much time does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENSLEY. Five minutes. r 

Mr. WILLIS. Now, will the gentleman yield for a further 
question? 

Mr. FOSTER. I do. 

Mr. WILLIS. I understand this resolution, as it was ex- 
plained by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BORLAND], con- 
templates that an agreement be made between this country and 
the United Kingdom particularly. Now, would the gentleman 
from Illinois be in fayor of a naval holiday limited to these 
two nations? If so, after the hcliday was over, would not this 
naval board say, Now, in order to make up for past time we 
have got to build six battleships instead of four“? 

Mr. FOSTER. As I understand the idea of Mr. Churchill, 
it was that these two nations should take the lead; that he 
had invited the nations of the world, and now that we had 
responded to that invitation, the nations of the world should 
get together and endeavor, if possible, to have a naval holiday 
for at least one year. I am not able to say, but I hope if the 
agreement is made that that holiday may be extended in- 
detinitely. 

Mr. WILLIS. What I want to get at is this: If we are not 
able to get the other nations of the earth to agree to this holi- 
day, is the gentleman in favor of a holiday established by these 
two nations, with the possibility that thereafter it will be 
said, “ We must increase our annual program in order to make 
up for lost time”? 

Mr. FOSTER. Oh, no; the idea of Mr. Churchill was that 
this should be done in connection with all the other nations 
who are now building navies. 

Mr. WILLIS. Not that it should be done by these two coun- 
tries unless all the others are agreed to the same holiday? 

Mr. FOSTER. Oh, no; not unless the others agree to it also. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield to me for one sug- 
gestion? 

Mr. FOSTER. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. That is, the utter impossibility of England 
agreeing to such a holiday unless Germany also agrees to it. 

Mr. FOSTER. I think the gentleman is correct about that. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, just a word in conclusion. I desire to say 
that the people of this country have been asking Congress to 
appropriate more money for internal improvements. They are 
asking us as Members of Congress to make appropriations for 
these needed improvements. Those of us who represent rural 
districts have been asked to do something for good roads, and 
we realize how important to our people it is to have better 
roads, and we hope that we may be able to assist in this work. 
There are thousands of acres of swamp and overflowed lands 
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that ought to be reclaimed for the benefit of agriculture. The 
prevention of the disastrous floods on our rivers is an impor- 
tant matter and one in which the National Government should 
do its part. Rivers and harbors need improvement for the 
benefit of navigation. All these would be of vastly more benefit 
to the people than the buiiding of battleships and the expenses 
of the Army. If only the world could agree to a peaceful settle- 
ment of differences. Let us hope and pray for the_time to 
hasten when “nations shall beat their swords into plowshares, 
and their spears into pruninghooks: nation shall not lift up 
sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any more.” 
Yet, when we come here to consider these questions we are con- 
fronted with this great expense for armament. I am not one 
of those who believe that when we have a Navy it ought to be 
inferior in men or battleships to the needs of our country; but 
I do believe that the time has come when our great Govern- 
ment ought to take the lead of all the nations of the world in 
this effort for peace, in this effort to secure, with the coopera- 
tion of other nations of the world, a cessation of this great 
expenditure, in order that we may lift from the people of our 
country the burden of this increasing cost of the Army and 
Navy, and that when differences arise between nations they may 
be settled in a civilized, humane, and intelligent way by arbi- 
tration between those nations. [Applause.] 

Mr. HENSLEY. I yield 10 minutes to my colleague [Mr. 
DECKER]. 

Mr. DECKER. Mr. Speaker, it gives me keen pleasure to 
speak in favor of this resolution which has been presented by 
my worthy colleague from Missouri, Mr. HENsLEY. I hope that 
he may live long and do great good; but if he lives long and 
participates in many important affairs I doubt if he will ever 
participate in a more important matter than the one which we 
are considering now. [Applause.] I believe he has introduced 
a resolution here which, if adopted—and I believe it will be 
adopted—will make him known throughout the United States 
and will make him loved at every fireside in Missouri, the State 
from which he comes. [Applause.] 

Why the need of all these battleships? There is just one rea- 
son for these battleships that you and I are called upon to yote 
the money to build, and that is because other nations of this 
world are building battleships. One nation builds more battle- 
ships. The other nations, fearing to fall behind in naval pres- 
tige, builds more battleships. So the mad race goes on. The 
appropriations increase by leaps and bounds. The people of 
this country and the people of the world—I mean the people 
who bear the burdens—do not realize the cost of war. As Sena- 
tor Burton has pointed out, the “civilized nations.are spend- 
ing $2,500,000,000 on wars, past, present, and prospective. For 
the current fiscal year the United States has appropriated in 
round numbers $535,000,000 for the prospective wars and be- 
cause of wars that have terminated.” Thus two-thirds of all 
the money we raise by taxation is spent for war and one-third 
for the ordinary functions of government. Do our people realize 
the enormity of our naval expenditure? Do they realize that 
our naval expenses for the present fiscal year will be over 
$140,000,000? I live in the greatest zine-producing region of the 
world. The value of all the zine produced in that district in 
1912 was $15,500,000. The largest dreadnought will cost -$15,- 
000,000—that is, just to build the hull. The population of Jop- 
lin, the city where I live, is about 35,000. Its assessed valua- 
tion is about $10,000,000. It costs $5,000,000 more than that to 
build the hull of the largest battleship, the maintenance of 
which for one year costs $1,000,000. One thousand dollars will 
build a comfortable cottage for a miner or a carpenter. 

Every time one of the largest guns on these dreadnozghts is 
fired more than $1,000 goes up in smoke. From the time their 
keels are laid these costly monsters become obsolescent and in a 
few years they are worthless. But in spite of cost the mad 
race goes on. England burdens her people to maintain the“ two- 
power naval standard.” Germany watches England and France 
watches Germany, and the gentleman from Alabama contends 


that we are lost unless we maintain an “equilibrium” on the’ 


Atlantic and Pacific. The mad race goes on; the toilers stagger 
under taxation, and the governments of the earth hurry toward 
bankruptcy, 
changed. Why, then, should we not have a naval holiday for 
one year? This resolution does not involve the question of how 
many battleships we should build if other nations continue to 
build. The proposition is: Why should not all stop for one year, 
at the end of which time the relative strength is unchanged? 
Why should not the people of the United States get the benefit 
of this $50,000,000 which my colleague [Mr. BARTHOLDT] esti- 
mates would be saved? 

But the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] says that 
this would not be saved. He argues that this money that goes 


and still the relative nayal strength is little. 
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for the battleships is not wasted, even though a naval holiday 
would make them unnecessary. He argues that these battle- 
ships make a market for our lumber and our iron and give 
employment to laboring men, and that this makes for prosperity. 
If this be true, let us tear down this Capitol, levy taxes, and 
build another, that there may be a market for stone and work 
for masons. It is the old cry, “Let us tax ourselves into pros- 
perity.” -It can not be done. When money and labor are em- 
ployed in useless and unnecessary channels it is just that much 
diverted from the avenues that supply the necessaries of life. 
It is an economic waste, and results in scarcity and exorbitant 
prices of those things that are useful and necessary. This 
money, if left in the pockets of the people, would find its way 
into avenues that would make for prosperity. If it is to be 
collected as taxes by the States or Nation, it could be spent 
for better purposes than battleships. We could use it to stop 
the devastating floods, improve navigation, to irrigate the 
deserts, protect our forests, to fight tuberculosis, to build 
schoolhouses, to erect hospitals, to lessen crime, to foster agri- 
culture, to build roads over plains and hills and mountains. 
Would not such enterprises make markets for our products, 
labor for our toilers, and also add to the permanent comfort, 
progress, and prosperity of our country? 

Some few here show little enthusiasm for this resolution 
because they fear it may be ignored by those who contro! the 
destinies of other nations and bring humiliation to us. No 
humiliation can come from attempting to do good, even if we 
fail, I believe this proposition will receive the cordial con- 
sideration of those in authority in our sister nations. And 
even though it might not coincide with the ideas and plans of 
those in authority, yet in other lands, as in our own, those who 
pay for battleships have a voice, and sooner or later that voice 
is heard and heeded. The national debt of France is to-day 
$6,286.435,000. Russia has a war debt of $3.507,071,000 ; Austria- 
Hungary, 86.612.389, 000; Germany, $3,500,000,000; Great Britain, 
$3,889,577,000 ; Italy $2,614,183,000; Spain, $1,886,221,000 ; Japan, 
$1,325,198,000. It is not the rich who bear these national bur- 
dens. In these lands, as in our own, these burdens fall most 
heavily upon the toilers. Sooner or later this proposition we 
make here will reach the toilers, the men who work on the 
farms and in the factories; who work in the mines and the 
quarries; at the forge and the foundry; the men who dig the 
ditches; lay the rails, and run the engines; the men who fell 
the trees and build the houses; it will reach the men who live 
on the hillsides; it will reach the multitudes who live in crowded 
cities; those who know want and squalor and sickness; those 
whose children seldom see a green field or hear the°’song of a 
bird. When our proposition, the proposition of 92,000,000 peo- 
ple, a proposition that can not lessen the safety of other na- 
tions, but will lighten their burdens—when our proposition 
reaches tliese toflers the answer will come, and it will be heard, 
and it will be in favor of a naval holiday. 

The gentleman from Ohio asked, How long should this holi- 
day last?“ If it lasts no longer than a year it is worth the 
effort. I am not a prophet, but F firmly believe that if we are 
instrumental in bringing about this naval holiday, participated 
in by the leading nations of the earth for one year, then the 
blessings and advantages will be so apparent that this naval 
holiday will be extended until that hour for which we all 
should work, that good hour of which the poet dreamed, when 

The war drum throbs no longer and the battle flags are furled 
In the parliament of man, the federation of the world, 

I say this is the place from which the proposition of a naval 
holiday should emanate. We, of all the world, are most able 
to build battleships, Our resources are unlimited; our weaith 
ean not be measured. Our national debt is smaller than that of 
any leading nation of the earth. What fs more, we need battie- 
ships less than any other nation. Our geographieal location is 
a protection that other nations do not have. 

We hear men speak of the importance of the Louisiana Pur- 
chase. They speak of the wonderful Commonwealths carved 
from this great territory. They speak of its rivers, its moun- 
tains underlaid with minerals, its fertile plains, and its farms, 
its factories, its railroads, and its mighty cities, but we some- 
times forget the thing that made it most important te our Na- 
tion, and that is that when Napoleon signed that deed he made 
it forever impossible for any other nation to separate us from 
the Pacific Ocean. He made it forever unnecessary for the 
United States to maintain a standing army which would be a 
burden to our toflers. We need no battleships to protect our 
8,000 miles of border to the north. I had forgotten, until re- 
minded by the eloquent speech of my worthy colleagne [Mr. 
Tiensiey], that we had no gunboats on the Great Lakes. And 
why? Simply because Great Britain and the United States 
said, We will build no gunboats on the Great Lakes”; and 


that is the reason they are not there. For a hundred years we 
have lived in peace with our neighbor to the north, and next 
year we will celebrate that peace. Despite the cloud that hangs 
in the direction of the south, we need no battleships to protect 
us from a neighbor toward which in these troubled times we 
maintain the attitude of a stalwart brother toward a fretfal 
child. Thus, separated from the world upon the east and west 
by thousands of miles of open sea, with nothing to fear from the 
north and nothing to fear from the south, we need battleships 
less than any nation of the world. 

Again I say this is the place from which such a proposition 
should come. No one will suspicion us of having au ulterior 
motive in saying to the world, “ Let us stop this awful expendi- 
ture, this needless expenditure of money.” No one will say that 
it is beeause we are afraid to fight, for every nation knows that 
America is made up of men und women from every land and 
every clime. Will Germany say we are afraid, when 20,000,000 
from the Fatherland are living on our soll and ready to fight 
and die for the Stars and Stripes. [Applause.] Will they of 
France say we are afraid to fight because we say to all the 
world, “Let us have peace.” No; because millions of men, de- 
scended from those who followed Napoleon when he made the 
“* eagles of France mingle with the eagles of the crags,” are liv- 
ing on American soil and have sworn allegiance to that flag. 
Will England say that America is afraid because we vote for 
peace. No; not while the sons of those who fought with Wel- 
lington at Waterloo and on many other bloody fields are living 
on the hillsides and in the hamlets and in the cities of this great 
Republic. From the sun-kissed hills of Italy, from hardy Nor- 
way, from sturdy Sweden, from plucky Holland, from the frozen 
plains of Moscow—aye, from all the world—brave men are 
gathered here in the great melting pot of civilization, and from 
us, the center of the modern world, should come the message, 
Let us have peace. Let us build no more battleships for a 
year.” [Applause.] 

This is not only the place from which such a resolution should 
come, but this is the best time in all the year, in the beginning 
of this great session, which all believe will be a historic one, 
approaching, as we are, the time that brings cheer to all the 
world, approaching the time when we shall celebrate the birth 
of Him who brought not a message of greater battleships, not 
a message of tramping armies, not a message of groaning men, 
not a message of dying boys, whose mothers weep for sons who 
are gone, but who brought a message of peace and who died 
that men might live. [Applause.J So, Mr. Speaker, from this 
place, at this good time, let us send forth to all the world by 
this resolution which my colleague from Missouri has intro- 
duced, the message in which we all belieye—“ Peace on earth, 
good will toward men.” [Applause.] 

Mr, HENSLEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Wyoming [Mr. MONDELL]}. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to thank the gentleman 
from Missouri, but since I made the request of him for time I 
have concluded that I would prefer to secure more time later 
on in the day, and I will yield back that time to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. HENSLEY. Mr. Speaker, then I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sirus]. ` 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, I am not versed in technical learn- 
ing with reference to naval equipment. I am not going to try 
to use that character of language that gives the impression 
that a man has studied the technique of this thing, but it has 
developed in this debate that one of these ships to be con- 
structed is to cost practically $15,000,000. It does not take 
technical knowledge of naval affairs or nayal construction to 
know that $15,000,000 is $15,000,000, and when we owe $1,000,- 
000,000 it does not. take a man technically equipped to know 
that you can pay $15,000,000 of that debt with what it will cost 
to create one of these instruments of destruction by whieh the 
national debt will be further augmented. We will make no 
mistake if we do not build a single battleship, and if we have 
money to build instruments of destruction, then we have the 
money to pay that much of our national debt and stop the 
interest thereon. I see in the newspapers that to-day we cele- 
brate the ninetieth anniversary of the utterance of the Monroe 
doctrine. My recollection is that the population of the United 
States at that time was less than 20,000,000 of people. We 
were senttered all over this country, and yet the expression‘ 
by the President of the United States, the little United States, 
speaking relatively as to population and power at that time, 
that we would regard as unfriendly any attempt to further set 
up European authority not only in the United States but in the 
whole of Central and South America stands to-day, and since 
that time that doctrine has never been controverted by any 
foreign nation. 
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The simple expression of the President of the United States 
90 years ago has prevented the embattled nations of the whole 
world to this hour from attempting to do that which that de- 
claration was intended to check. And now we are told at this 
day and time, after we have grown to be a Nation of 100,000,000 
people, measured man for man, of more power—inteliectual, 
physical, scientific, commercial, and in every way greater than 
the people of any nation on earth—and now we talk that we are 
going to be eaten up and destroyed by nations that practically 
have to destroy themselves commercially in order to prepare 
themselyes to keep tugging away at each other’s throat. About 
500 years ago there was a strip of a girl in a far-off town of 
France conceived the idea that God was on the side of the 
French, and that the English, who had practically destroyed 
France at that time, must be driven from her Provinces. When 
the Dauphin of France was far off in an obscure portion of the 
Empire, a young girl, who could neither read nor write, who 
knew nothing about the rules of war or the implements of de- 
struction, but who believed that God had called her to drive the 
English from France, never stopped until she met the Dauphin, 
until men at arms were furnished her. She led those men— 
warriors, soldiers—against every rule of war that had ever 
before been established to the successful relief of the French at 
Orleans. So that child, that strip of a girl, led both technically 
trained soldiers as well as yolunteers against the veterans of 
England and drove them from France. [Applause.] By what 
power did she do it? Would any military or nayal board have 
directed that girl to lead anything? Why, facts fly in the face 
of technical knowledge. They have always done so and always 
will do so. Why did she do it, and how did she do it? By 
making the people who believed in God believe that she was the 
voice of God; that the voice of God had come to her. This is 
the only instance in the world's history where a man or woman 
only 17 years old was placed at the head of all the military 
forces of a great power and led them to victory. It was because 
she believed in God. Does anybody believe for a moment, 
sincerely believe, that we are in the slightest danger of any Eu- 
ropean power, that any such power will have little enough sense 
to ever attack us? What European wars have we had? Have 
we ever had one in which we were not the aggressors? What 
wir have we ever had with a foreign country that we did not 
bring on? Yet we are asked to be seared to death for fear some 
foreign power will attack us, when to do so is to invite self- 
destruction. What constitutes being prepared? Building battle- 
ships? No; they rust out; one becomes practically obsolete 
during the period of construction. I will tell you what will 
prevent European armies from landing on these shores. School- 
houses, intelligence, general education, and a higher develop- 
ment of individual citizens. What does Europe want to destroy 
us for? Europe wants to sell us what they have to sell, and we 
want to sell them what we have to sell. We do not want by 
wars to render us and them less able to produce, to buy and sell. 
War puts a load on commerce that it can not carry. 

Now, my friends, it is time we thought of something be- 
sides increasing interest-bearing obligations to be paid by taxa- 
tion. ‘Taxation in the last analysis must be paid by the pro- 
ducer, must be paid by those creating wealth instead of those de- 
stroying it. We had an institution in the United States once— 
that of chattel slavery, property in man. What was property 
in man? Property in man was simply the power to control his 
services, simply to control what he could do by way of produc- 
tion. Now look at the indebtedness of the world for military 
purposes. Look at it in Europe and in this country, ycung and 
fresh as we are. You are bringing about a source of slavery 
by forcing a condition upon this country of a form of nontaxed 
property in the form of bonds issued by municipalities, States, 
and nations. 

The bondholder holds an untaxed bond, and the creator of 
wealth by the sweat of his brow pays the bond and the interest. 
And while it is not a bill of sale, like the bill of sale for the 
slave, in many respects it is better for the owner than the old 
bill of sale for the slave was, because the man who owned the 
slave had to feed, maintain, and protect him, take care of him 
in sickness; but the untaxed bondholder of Government bonds 
does not have to feed those who feed him by paying the taxes 
pledged for payment of his bonds. Let us pay debts instead of 
creating them, pay what we owe instead of increasing our obli- 
gations, especially when those obligations are not those for the 
promotion of the public welfare, to make life easier, to increase 
the power of the people to earn a living, but to provide the 
implements of destruction of both life and property. 

Look at our young men in the Army and in the Navy who 
are devoting their lives to the science of destruction. Why 
should we follow the foolish example of the European nations, 
who have nothing between them but an imaginary line or a 


river. We are protected by geographical location and situa- 
tion, and the only dangers that we have from European inter- 
ference are those created, first, by those who have theories 
of these things and want a war to prove that their theories 
are right, and, second, those who earn a living by reason of 
the industries created by this policy. How does it happen, my 
friends—and I do not wish to make the insinuation, as we are 
all creatures of enyironment—how does it happen that the peo- 
ple who live where armor plate is made, where shipbuilding is 
done, have the greatest fear of foreign aggression? Why is 
that? They are just as brave as anybody else; they are just 
as well protected by nature as any of us, and yet they are hav- 
ing a chill for fear Japan will attack us or that Germany will 
attack us—one imaginary fear after another. 

The day must come, and it must come soon, when the people 
will realize that they pay out of their own pockets every Govern- 
ment expense and Government obligation, and when they do 
realize that your $15,000,000 battleship, your useless, unneces- 
sary, destructive battleship will not be worth one copper in their 
estimation. Why, in the same Book in which Joan of Are 
believed, it is said that there is a time coming when the lion and 
the lamb shali lie down together, when the instruments of war 
shall be converted into instruments of industry and peace. How 
much do you believe in God and believe in the truths of the 
Bible when you are trying every day to further make a lie of 
that prophecy? Now, some of you are not willing to have one 
little year of recess from manufacturing implements of destruc- 
tion and death. 

Mr. SLOAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Tennessee yield to 
the gentleman from Nebraska? 

Mr. SIMS. Yes. 

Mr. SLOAN. Speaking of the time for this vacation, when 
does the gentleman propose it to be? 

Mr. SIMS. Just as quick as we can vote on the resolution. 

Mr. SLOAN. But with the gentleman’s permission I will 
read: 


There can be no certain prospect of peace in America until Gen. 
Huerta has surrendered his usu authority in Mexico; until it Is 
understocd on all hands, indeed, that such pretended governments will 
not es countenanced or dealt with by the Government of the United 

ates. 


Can we properly submit an invitation to enter upon this vaca- 
tion while we are practically ready for war against our most 
immediate neighbor? 

Mr. SIMS. Now, the gentleman from Nebraska has fallen 
way down from the dizzy heights that his colleague from Mis- 
souri [Mr. BARTHOLDT] occupies and seeks by partisan refer- 
ence to get an advantage in party politics. “3 

Mr. SLOAN. I simply read from the President's message. 

Mr. SIMS. How many $14,000,000 battleships would be 
needed to attend to Gen. Huerta if we had to do it to-day? 

The very fact that we want to be prepared for aggression and 
wrong must be analyzed by every man who analyzes our inten- 
tions, that somewhere deep down in our hearts we have the in- 
tention of doing wrong. When will you bave your plowshares 
made out of spears and your pruning hooks out of swords if you 
listen to the naval and military fortification boards? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Sms] has expired. 

Mr. HENSLEY. How much time remains, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. Two minutes. 

Mr. HENSLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask that every person who 
speaks upon this resolution be given five legislative days in 
which to print his remarks, 

‘The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HENS- 
LEY] asks u~inimous consent that all gentlemen who speak 
on this resolution shall have five legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
do not know that I shall object to it after the debate is finished, 
but I have seen gentlemen so often take the floor for a minute 
or half a minute, and then extend their remarks that at present 
I shall object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
for the present objects. What does the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Henstey] desire to do with his two minutes’ time? 
Does he wish to reserve it? 

Mr. HENSLEY. Yes; to reserve it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
HENSLEY] reserves the balance of his time, and the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] is recognized for one hour. 

Mr. MOORE rose. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania yield? 

Mr. MOORE. I do. 
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Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania Soso 
to proceed this afternoon? 

Mr. MOORE. Iam not particular as to that. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
HENSLEY] know whether anyone else desires to proceed this 
afternoon? 

Mr. HENSLEY. One gentleman, the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Srsson], suid to me that if the opportunity pre- 
sented itself to him he desired me to send a page for him. 
He is now out in the room of the Committee on Appropriations. 
He desired to be heard. 

Mr. MANN. I would suggest to the gentleman from Missouri 
that we shall not have other business in the House probably 
Thursday or Friday, or likely on Saturday, and inasmuch as 
gentlemen had not expected this to come up to-day the gentle- 
man from Missouri might well move that the House adjourn, 
with the understanding that the resolution shall come up on 
Thursday. 

Mr. HENSLEY. I will say to the gentleman from Illinois 
that the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] requested 
me to send a page for him as soon as the time arrived for ad- 
journment. 

Mr. MANN. Then I suggest that the gentleman send a page for 
him. Of course, I have no objection to anyone proceeding now. 

Mr. HOBSON rose. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman desire to make a 
motion? 

Mr. HOBSON. I suggest, Mr. Speaker, that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania take part of his time and give me some time. 

Mr. MANN. Let the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HOBSON | 
go ahead. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore] reserves the balance of his time. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, last June one of our colleagues, 
Mr, Monracvr, of Virginia, dellyered a speech entitled Inter- 
national Neighborliness,“ which is exceedingly pertinent to this 
discussion. It was delivered at the celebration of the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the signing of the treaty of Ghent, which 
made peace between the United States and Great Britain. I ask 
that that speech be inserted in the Recorp because of its his- 
torical value and its pertinency to this discussion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. SLAYDEN] 
asks unanimous consent that the speech made last summer by 
Mr. Montacve, of Virginia, a Member of the House at present, 
on this side, be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MANN, Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, is 
the gentleman from Texas sure that this speech has not already 
been printed in the RECORD? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I am pretty sure it has not been. 

Mr. MANN. I take the gentleman's statement for it, but 
my recollection was that I had read it in the RECORD. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. The gentleman from Virginia assures me 
that it has not been printed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr, HOBSON rose. 

The SPEAKER, Does the gentleman from Alabama desire 
recognition? 

Mr. HOBSON. If the Chair pleases. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will recognize the gentleman for 
an hour. 

Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Speaker, I recognize that the House does 
not desire further extended consideration of this resolution 
to-day, and I shall not intrude to the extent of taking the full 
hour of my time, probably reserving the balance. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the United States can contribute 
more than any other nation in the world to the permanent cause 
of universal peace. The great possibilities of this contribution 
should cause all Americans to approach the question with care 
and with full information on the conditions that exist in the 
world and on the forces that really determine the evolution of 
peace between nations, 

I shall introduce my remarks by pointing out at the outset 
that for many years the great military nations of the earth 
bave been engaged in a heated contest of naval construction 
while America has practically been at a standstill, so that to- 
day, measuring navies by up-to-date ships of the first class— 
battleships of the drendnought type and battle cruisers—the 
naval powers of the world in vessels built, building, and au- 
thorized, have the following relative strength This relative 
strength can be fairly accepted, since the highest type ship is 
substantially the same in all of these countries: Great Britain 


has 42, Germany 26, the United States 12, France 11, Russia 11, 
Japan 10, Italy 9. 

In other words, Mr. Speaker, it shows three distinct classes: 
Great Britain comprising the first, Germany the second, and the 
United States, France, Japan, Russia, and Italy practically tied 
in the third. 

Comparing the relative strength of Germany and England, it 
shows that the proposition for a cessation of authorizing battle- 
ships came with easy grace from the English. 

Mr. HENSLEY. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Alabama yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. HOBSON. Certainly. 

Mr. HENSLEY. Is it not a fact that in the last 10 years the 
United States Government has spent more than $1,000,000,000 
in excess of that spent by Japan for nayal armament? And if 
that be true, will you explain what has become of the billion 
dollars, together with the other which has been spent within 
this time? 

Mr. HOBSON. I will say to the gentleman that matters of 
expenditure involve many elements of which it is impossible to 
take account, but that battleships built, building, and authorized, 
of a uniform high class, represent the relative naval: power of 
nations at any particular time, and are so accepted by great 
powers when they shape their foreign policies. 

Mr, BUCHANAN of Illinois. I should like to have the gen- 
tleman explain why he says the United States is practically 
tied with France and Japan, when the gentleman's figures show 
that the United States is ahead of them? 

Mr. HOBSON. I put them in a class together. America 
stands with 12, France and Russia with 11 each, Japan with 
10, and Italy with 9. The differences are very small. so that 
these nations make a class apart. When you pass from America 
to the nation three numbers below it there is a difference of 
only 2 battleships. When you pass from America to the next 
higher, Germany, there is a difference of 14 battleships, and 
when you pass from Germany to England you have a difference 
of 16 battleships. It is the wide gaps in the numbers of battle- 
ships that create the classes. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. As a class, yes; but the gentle- 
man stated that we were practically tied; but giving the per- 
centages of relative strength of battleships in tonnage, between 
Japan and the United States, what would it be? 

Mr. HOBSON. I should say it would be about 17 per cent. 
Of course, narrow margins of percentage are not of great im- 


portance. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. I do not understand why the 
gentleman says we are practically tied with Japan. 

Mr. MOORE. Does the gentleman have before him statistics 
8 the relative strength of the navies of the various coun- 
tries? 

Mr. HOBSON. Yes. This is the official report of the office of 
naval intelligence, of date December 1, 1913. 

Mr. MOORE. Will the gentleman tell us what is the status 
of the various nations, in one, two, three order? 

Mr. HOBSON. Great Britain stands first, with 42 capital 
vessels, and is almost double the next highest. 

Mr. MOORE. Great Britain is first? 

Mr. HOBSON. Great Britain is first and Germany is second, 
5 26 capital vessels, being more than double the United 

tates. 

Mr. MOORE.. Which is next? 

Mr. HOBSON. The United States, with 12 battleships. 

Mr. MOORE. The United States ranks third among the 
naval powers? 

Mr. HOBSON. Yes; without being in the class of those 
aboye her, but being in the same class as the next three below 
her. 

Mr. MOORE. What are the next three? 

Mr. HOBSON. The next three are France and Russia, with 
11 each, and Japan with 10. My classification is correct. Great 
Britain in the first class alone, Germany in the second alone, 
and the United States in the third class with nes Russia, 
Japan, and Italy. 

Mr. SLAYDEN, I want to ask the gentleman what Na menns 
by saying that the United States is third and not in the same 
class as those above? I did not get the significance of his defi- 
nition of classes. 

Mr. HOBSON. What I mean is that when there is a very 
narrow margin of difference in the number of battleships you put 
them in the same class; but that if there is a gulf of difference, 
then you put them in different classes; so that the United States 
stands amongst the third-class powers, practically on a par 
with four others. 
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Mr. SLAYDEN. Does the gentleman really believe that the 
United States ranks in naval and military matters as a third- 
class power? 

Mr. HOBSON. I believe that the man behind the gun is a 
greater factor than the gun. 

Mr. SLAYDEN.. And do you not think that the resources 
behind the people are as great a power as battleships? 

Mr. HOBSON. Yes; the resources behind the man behind the 
guu settle the question, provided you have a chance to bring 
those resources to bear; but you must have a chance to bring 
those resources to bear. There is no doubt in the world that 
the resources of China are greater than those of her neighbors, 
and yet she has never been able to bring them to bear. It is 
possible that the resources of France in the Franco-Prussian 
War may have been greater than those of Germany, but she was 
never able to bring them to bear. I think the resources of 
Austria were quite equal to those of Prussia in the war of 1866, 
but she was unable to hring them to bear. In the Balkan War 
the resources of Turkey were very much greater than those of the 
Balkan States, but Turkey had been neglecting national defense 
for a number of years and really did not bring her resources to 
bear. So that when the gentleman takes up the question of re- 
sources he must take account of modern wars where nations fight 
with the preparations made in advance and conclude the war be- 
fore the tax is put upon the limit of resources, asin ancient wars. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. If the gentleman will allow me, I would like 
to ask him if the resources of Turkey were not exhausted by 
the war with Italy before the conflict with Bulgaria? 

Mr. HOBSON. I think that her military strength had been 
dissipated by the conditions in Constantinople that for many 
years had neglected the question of national defense. Now, 
completing my answer, I want to say one thing further. I hope 
the gentleman from Texas will not think that I have a mean 
couception of my own country. If modern wars were wars of 
exhaustion I would not hesitate to say that the United States, 
with her location, and having seventeen billions out of thirty-five 
billions of the world’s banking capital, and with one American 
producing on an average as much as three Europeans, that these 
resources ultimately being brought to bear, would enable Amer- 
ica to stand up against the whole world combined. I do not for 
an instant look upon any future war as embracing at all the 
question of our survival as a Nation. The question of war may 
decide the survival of our free institutions. If we were to be 
engaged in a very long war for lack of preparation at the outset 
of the war, during the course of the war there would be a very 
great tendency toward militarism among the people. We would 
have to give the executive branch more power, tending to con- 
centration; our young men would go into the Army, we would 
hear the drum and see the uniform, and it would tend to bring 
to the surface that heritage we have in common with all human- 
ity of a hundred generations of fighting, where success in war 
was the chief test for survival. 

Now, particularly, if we should lose the modern war because 
of being unprepared and allow peace to be concluded with the 
idea of getting ready in time of peace to fight the war over 
again, we should find that it would probably require about a 
generation to get fully ready, and during the generation the 
youth of America would have hatred in their hearts, looking for- 
ward to reyenge, and in the vast military preparations our 
youth would develop the military spirit, so that by the time the 
second war was finished we would have a new generation of 
Americans as military as any generation of Europe, and we 
would be in danger of going back—reversion to type as it is 
called in biology—run a serious danger of reverting back to the 
military system from which we sprang, whereas now we are 
promoting a new type, a civilization of the producer, not the 
soldier—a civilization of industrialism. 

The danger in lack of preparation is not in the survival of the 
Nation, but in the survival of our distinct civilization. If 
America, through lack of preparation, were to suffer defeat, a 
new premium would be placed on being prepared when war 
comes, the fierce race of armaments would be intensified, mili- 
tarism would stalk unchecked over the whole face of the earth, 
and the cause of peace set back for generations. 

I will now yield to the gentleman from South Carolina for a 
question. 8 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man has in his philosophizing got a long way from what I 
wanted to talk about. I want to ask the gentleman what he 
means when he says that the United States has 12 ships? 

8 Mr. HOBSON. Built, building, and authorized, of the highest 
ass, 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. You do not count the 
other ships at all? 


Mr. HOBSON. No, sir. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. As compared with the 
other nations of the world, how do we stand as to other ships? 

Mr. HOBSON. That is all in the tables here, but I do not 
think it worth while to cite the figures. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. But not worthy of count- 


Mr. HOBSON. Not until you get up to the highest type of 


ship. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. And all the ships that we 
have been building, except the last 12, are not worth counting 
when you come to estimate our naval strength. Is that the gen- 
tleman's position? 

Mr. HOBSON. I think when we come to count the relative 
strength of nations in the world to-day and in the near future 
it is best to eliminate the ships that are obsolete and obsolescent. 
Some are obsolete, and those that are not are obsolescent. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Every ship is obsolescent. 

Mr. HOBSON. Just as every piece of machinery in every fac- 
tory. My idea about a fleet is that on the whole the deprecia- 
tion in battleships is a good deal like the depreciation of a well- 
equipped manufacturing plant employing complicated machinery. 
You ought to write off at least 10 per cent a year if you are a 
wise proprietor. If we would write off 10 per cent a year on the 
total tonnage of our fleet to-day, and would make it good by 
battleship tonnage, it would require three battleships a year to 
make up for the rust. Has the gentleman from South Carolina 
any further questions? 

Mr, JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, at this point 
I will yield to my distinguished colleague from Missouri [Mr. 
BARTHOLDT}. 

Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield to my colleague from Mis- 
souri, so eminent in this great work of universal peace. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. If the United States continues to build 
battleships, and Engiand, Germany, and France do the same, 
will not the relative strength of those nations be the same at 
15 5 the period specified in the gentleman's resolution as it 

now 

Mr. HOBSON. No. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Then the second part of my question is 
this: If we adopt this resolution and the President of the 
United States should succeed in securing an agreement with the 
other nations to suspend for one year the construction of battle- 
ships, would not the relative strength be the same at the end of 
one year as it is now, and would we not be saving in the mean- 
time about $50,000,000 of the taxpayers’ money, England sixty 
million, and Germany thirty million, and so on? What does the 
gentleman estimate the loss to be if such a resolution were put 
through by the united powers of the world? 

Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Speaker, the answers to the gentleman’s 
questions, most of them, are self-evident, except the first, which 
was very pertinent, as were the others. The answer to the first 
is that unquestionably the nations of Europe in their race for 
war equipment would remain pretty nearly in the same relative 
position they are in now, except that Germany’s population de- 
veloping more rapidly than that of her neighbors and Ger- 
many’s commerce and manufacturing developing more rapidly 
than that of her neighbors; on the whole, Germany will nat- 
urally forge ahead, something like the old test of survival by 
numbers and strength; but America’s relative position if no 
such agreement is entered into will very radically change in the 
next generation. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBSON. And that brings us really to the point of this 
question. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, this resolution presumes that a 
declaration was made by the Lord of the Admiralty of Great 
Britain, the Hon. Winston Churchill. Does the gentleman 
know whether any such declaration contemplating an agree- 
ment was made or whether an agreement has been actually 
drafted? 

Mr. HOBSON. I only speak from memory. My recollection 
is that Great Britain, standing in the position of a class by 
herself, where practically she is on a par with any three naval 
powers in the world, very readily recommended that all should 
stop construction. 

Mr. MOORE. The gentleman does not get my idea. 

Mr. HOBSON. And that the recommendation was made to 
Germany specifically. The German Government, evidently rec- 
ognizing that they have only 26 to Great Britain’s 42 of first- 
class type, did not feel that that was a fit relative strength. 
My memory is that Germany has either ignored or declined the 
proposition. I speak only from recollection. I am not aware 
of any proposition whatsoever being made to the United States, 
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since we have not been racing at all and are the seventh 
nation in vessel building. 

Mr. MOORE. That is the very point. This Congress of the 
United States is about to act upon a newspaper report of a 
declaration made by a distinguished Britisher, and we have no 
official information with regard to this agreement, no agreement 
is before any department of this Government, and no agreement 
is before this House, and no official information is before the 
House, 

Mr. HOBSON. That is my impression. 

Mr. MOORE. And yet we propose to yolunteer to accept a 
reported agreement suggested by a distinguished foreigner? 

Mr. HOBSON. Mr, Speaker, I am inclined to think that 
before we get through it possibly might be wise to have a sub- 
stitute for this resolution, which would commit our country to 
the principle of universal peace, and which would commit us to 
a balance and equilibrium of the nations, and when that equi- 
librium upon which they can agree is attained, then all who 
attain that equilibrium to stop building. 

Mr. MOORE. Now, will the gentleman from Alabama yield 
for one more question? 

Mr. HOBSON. I will. 

Mr. MOORE. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BARTHOLDT] 
asked whether there might be a tremendous saving if such an 
agreement should be entered into by the nations of the earth, 
the President acting for the United States, so far as this reso- 
lution of request to him is concerned. Does the gentleman from 
Alabama believe the President of the United States will effectu- 
ate any such understanding with the nations of the world? 

Mr. HOBSON. Well, I will say to the gentleman that the 
United States, being a friend of all and being absolutely disin- 
terested in the rivalries of Europe, stands more in a position to 
be the adyisor of all and, as it were, an umpire as to what 
would be just for all than any other nation in the world, and 
I would hate to see the United States lose any opportunity to 
offer its good offices if eyen only to present a precedent in that 
line, 

Mr. DECKER. Mr. Speaker, along the line of the question 
asked by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, I would like to ask 
what the gentleman thinks of this proposition, as to whether or 
not, even if there had not been any official statement from Eng- 
land, or even if there had not been any newspaper comment, in 
his judgment would it be anything wrong if this resolution 
came from the United States? [Applause.] 

Mr. HOBSON. I am very glad the gentleman asked that 
question, and I think a substitute resolution would be very 
appropriate. I think that the resolution in its present form 
would not be quite fair to our own country, though I will say 
to the gentleman that my feeling is when we make a proposition 
we can afford to do it at a great personal sacrifice, relatively, 
to ourselves. 

Mr. HARDY. Wil! the gentleman yield for a suggestion? 

Mr. HOBSON. Certainly. 

Mr. HARDY. The gentleman has suggested that in all pro- 
priety battleships ought to have 10 per cent written off every 
year for depreciation. Now, I want to suggest that if we want 
to get rid of the equilibrium, if we pass this resolution and con- 
tinue it for 10 years you will have written off 100 per cent for 
England and Germany and all would be even. 

Mr. HOBSON. Pretty nearly. 

Mr, HARDY. Then why not continue it for 10 years? 

Mr. HOBSON. I want to say to the gentleman that involun- 
tarily and by a sequence of coincidences that is what happened 
a few years ago. 

Mr. HARDY. And ought to happen again. 

Mr. HOBSON. I will tell the gentleman how it came about. 
It was not an arrest in building, but an evolution in the type of 
ships. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. It was the change from wood to steel. 

Mr. HOBSON. The result of leaping from the 16,000-ton type 
to the dreadnought type. The moment the dreadnought and 
superdreadnought appeared the fleets of all nations were obso- 
lete. Now, Germany took advantage of that to start prac- 
tically on the same footing as Great Britain. That is one rea- 
son why Germany is not willing to lose that advantage. Ger- 
many took advantage of the fact the British navy as well as 
the German navy was obsolete, and proceeded to build on a 
parity with the new British ships. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. If the gentleman will permit 

Mr. HOBSON. Certainly. 

Mr. SLAYDEN, The gentleman says he thinks a resolution 
in some other form should be substituted for this, and then he 
suggested that that should be a sort of platonic declaration, as, 
for instance: “ Resolved, That the United States believes in uni- 
versal peace.” I haye heard the gentleman from Alabama say— 


— 


I do not want to make a speech in his time, and I propose to 
give him time—— 

Mr. HOBSON, The gentleman is perfectly welcome. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I do not want to trespass on his courtesy, 
I have heard the gentleman make many speeches declaring 
himself for peace and battleships; declaring himself for peace 
and an augmented armament; declaring himself for peace and 
a policy which spells bankruptcy. I think the gentleman was 
president of an association to which Mr. McCreary, of Ken- 
tucky, belonged 

Mr. HOBSON. I had the honor to be vice president. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Well, I think the gentleman was the moving 
spirit in that association, and the gentleman was recognized by 
the world as being the whole show 

Mr. HOBSON. I did not know I had such an honor. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. And while, as a matter of fact, masquerad- 
ing under the name of the “dove of peace,” he was an “eagle,” 
was he not? 

Mr. HOBSON. If the gentleman will permit me, I will give 
him an interpretation. 

Mr, SLAYDEN. I wanted to ask the question, because every- 
body says he is for universal peace, and why under such cireuni- 
pancen take up the time of Congress by making the declara- 

on? 

Mr, HOBSON. I will say to the gentleman that a suggestion 
to 75 permanently helpful to the natious ought to be based on 
justice. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I am with you. 

Mr. HOBSON. And it ought to be based on fairness to all, 
and that a proposition to stop building or to begin disarming 
should permit a starting point where there would be a just 
balance. And my point is that the United States of America is 
not at that point in a just balance. And I will show the gen- 
tleman a little later, if I have time, that that balance in the 
hands of a disinterested friend, in the hands of the nation 
that yoluntarily announces that it will never annex another foot 
of territory by conquest, is of supreme importance in the great 
general evolution of universal peace and ultimate disarmament. 
And that will bring me to the point now which will conclude my 
introduction. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I thought the gentleman had reached his 
peroration. ` 

REET SIMS. Will the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Horson] 
yie 

Mr. HOBSON. Yes. 

Mr. SIMS. Is it your position that the United States should 
keep on building battleships until she is equal to Great Britain? 

Mr. HOBSON. I am reaching that point. My discourse is 
divided, like Gaul, into three parts. The question of difference 
in relative strength shows that if the cessation should be in- 
augurated now the United States would be left in the category 
of a third-class power along with nations of the resources of 
Italy, Japan, and France, and that it would leave her almost 
doubled by Germany and more than trebled by Great Britain, 
When it is realized that the United States is the one great 
power in all the world having its vital territory on both of the 
great oceans, it must be recognized at once that an adjustment 
of equilibrium of naval power under present conditions would 
not be fair to the United States. 

If you look upon the Navy as you do upon the police, appor- 
tioned according to the property exposed, then, on our Atlantic 
seaboard and our Pacific seaboard and on our bays and harbors 
and our navigable rivers that could be either blockaded or en- 
tered by hostile ships, leading up from the sea, you will find 
that the United States has within gunshot of the water about 
80,000,000 of people and about $37,000,000,000 of property. 
Taking the same calculation for Europe, Asia, and Africa, it 
will be found that America has more lives and property exposed 
to naval attack than has all the rest of the world combined. 
Evidently it is not wise or just to condemn America to the 
grade of a single third-class power in nayal protection 

Mr. HENSLEY. Now, right there 

Mr. HOBSON. Certainly. 

Mr. HENSLEY. The gentleman from Alabama beyond doubt 
is familiar with the negotiations that were carried on between 
Great Britain and this country which brought about the dis- 
armament of the Great Lakes. Are you not familiar with the 
fact that the representatives of the British Government in that 
connection made the same character of argument against the 
disarmament of the Lakes that you are making here now, and 
that if it had not been for the persistence of the Jefferson ad- 
ministration, with Mr. Monroe as Secretary of State, and Mr. 
Adams, who was the representative of this Government at 
Great Britain, we never would have brought about the dis- 
armament of the Great Lakes, which has thereby saved this 
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Government hundreds of millions of dollars? Do you not 
appreciate that fact? Have you gone over and read the argu- 
ments made by the representatives of Great Britain in those 
negotiations? 

Mr. HOBSON. I have looked carefully into this question, 
Mr. Spenker, and I do not form my opinions from only the 
smooth words of diplomats who are seeking to put a foeman 
at n disadvantage. 

I will say to the gentleman that in a question involving Great 
Britain and Canada we might as well eliminate Great Britain 
from the equation. Great Britain is not armed along the 
Canadian frontier, because it would be useless. 

Me. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Russi). Does the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HOBSON. In just a second. It would be useless to 
arm, and Great Britain will never be a party to a war with 
America, for the reason that we have Canada as a hostage, 
and for the further reason that Great Britain hac not an 
available standing army and could not on short order strike a 
blow of serious consequence to America. 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBSON, Just in a second. So that when we come to 
investigate and discuss the true proper relative position of 
America in a general question of equilibrium we can eliminate 
entirely the question of Great Britain. I am glad my colleague 
bronght that question up. 

Mr. HARDY. I would like to ask just one question along that 
line. It occurred to me that a man going out to protect himself 
would not protect himself against somebody that he knew was 
not going to be hostile to him. Does the gentleman conceive 
that there is a possibility of England or Germany, the only two 
nations that have a stronger battleship fleet than we, ever mak- 
ing war upon the United States? And if not, then in falling 
to the third class, but with more battleships than any of those 
with whom there is a possibility of war, I believe the gentleman 
thinks about Japan. Now, if we haye no danger of war with 
Germany and France and England, why is it necessary to build 
a fleet to compete with them? 

Mr. HOBSON. The gentleman has utterly misunderstood my 
statement. I eliminated only Great Britain from the equation. 

Mr. HARDY. The gentleman, then, thinks we ought to be 
equal to Germany? 

Mr. HOBSON. If the gentleman will wait a few minutes 
I will make a statement without appearing to single out any 
particular nation, that will enable him to realize the conditions 
that prevail. 

Mr. HARDY. I will say further to the gentleman that I do 
not believe there is a possibility of Germany ever undertaking 
te attack the United States, and I think we are fully equal to 
any nation that could possibly do it. 

Mr. HOBSON. I am glad the gentleman has the confidence 
of the Texan blood that flows in his veins. 

Mr. HENSLEY. If the gentleman will yield, in that connec- 
tion I will say that we have never had a serious quarrel with 
Germany, much less a war. 

Mr. HOBSON. Will the gentleman allow me to give my con- 
struction of that? 

Mr. HENSLEY. Answer that question first. 

Mr. HOBSON. I will answer that, and then will ask another 
question. 

Mr. Speaker, if I remember correctly, it was in 1904 that 
Germany landed upon the soil of Venezuela and hoisted her flag. 
Of course it was then known that that act was in violation of 
the Monroe doctrine. This was undoubtedly realized in Ger- 
many, but the growing commerce with South America and the 
development of German colonies in South America prompted the 
step. Now, in 1904 Germany hoisted her flag in Venezuela. It 
was very fortunate that at that time—not from any concerted 
action on our part, not from any wisdom, but merely from the 
fact of the popularity of the national defense and the Navy as a 
result of the Spanish War—that we had a good fleet. We were 
the second naval power in the world, and our fleet available in 
the Caribbean, the Gulf of Mexico, and the Atlantic was prob- 
ably 40 to 45 per cent superior to thet of Germany, so that un- 
questionably if the man behind the gun in America was a good 
man—and he had demonstrated that he was—then America had 
undisputed contro] of the sea, and all Germany's armies could 
not send one soldier across the sea to Venezuela. 

There was nothing for Germany to do, when we requested her 
to retire, but to retire, and she retired gracefully. But before 
we gave our request to her to retire we were human enough to 
assemble our whole fleet at Guantanamo, put it on a war footing, 
and dispatch Admiral Dewey from the Navy Department to take 


command; and when he was there with the whole fleet we very 
courteously requested Germany to retire, and she retired grace- 
fully. [Applause.] 

Now, let us compare that with what happened with France, 
because the same question might be asked me about France as 
has been asked of me about Germany. What happened in the 
early sixties when we became embroiled in our Civil War? The 
French inyaded Mexico. We protested vehemently. 

Our Secretary of State advised war. Our President, with 
great judgment, remarked, “One war at a time.” The French 
ignored our protest. Maximilian remained in Mexico and pro- 
ceeded to the conquest. When the war was over, as a result 
of that war, we had built the greatest fleet in the world. We 
had undisputed control of the sea, and furthermore the south- 
ern Confederacy was not dissevered, but was an integral part 
of the Union, and the way was clear for the armies to march to 
Mexico, and for the Navy to cut off all reenforcements from 
Europe. Our Government promptly dispatched Gen, Sheridan 
to the Rio Grande, organized for the invasion, had our fleet 
mobilized, and then courteously requested the French Govern- 
ment to retire, and the French Government promptly retired in 
peace. [Applause.] 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. 
cut off. 

Mr. HOBSON. Yes; France left him there to his fate, and 
you know the rest. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, say four years hence, when the proposition 
of all bands stopping naval construction had been carried out, 
and all the ships building and authorized had been completed. 
the obsolete aud obsolescent ships put in ordinary, and Ger- 
many stood with 26 battleships and the United States with 12, 
what would be the situation? Germany would be in absolute 
control of the sea. Some may say that Eugland's strength in 
Europe would debar Germany taking advantage of this situa- 
tion. Of course, fortunately for America, there has always been 
an equilibrium in Europe upon which, as statesmen know, de- 
pends the peace of Europe. But there have been various times 
in history when the great nations of Europe could, under 
European conditions, exert their power freely at a distance. It 
is very poor policy for any nation to rest its peace and security 
and its vital interests upon the equilibrium of other powers. 
China has done that, to her great discomfort. Turkey has really 
done it until she has been very nearly partitioned. It is not 
wise, it is not really patriotic, for Americans to leave their own 
country's defense hinging upon the balance of power and the 
equilibrium of Europe. With Germany in absolute control of 
the sea, a repetition of the Venezuelan incident would be full 
of graye danger. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBSON. I will gladly yield in a mement. Now, I as- 
sume that the desire for the expansion of German commerce in 
South America has not declined since 1904. The immigration 
into Brazil and into Argentina of German settlers has been 
increasing in yast numbers, so that there would be the same 
motive behind Germany now as then to hoist her flag in 
Venezuela, or somewhere in Brazil, or somewhere in Argentina. 
With the Panama Canal completed the value of territory in 
Venezuela and the West Indies, and Central and South America, 
would be vastly enhanced, and a foothold on this continent 
would be of vast strategic value to any great military power of 
Europe. Assuming that for these reasons Germany hoisted her 
flag somewhere near the Panama Canal, or somewhere in South 
America, and violated the Monroe doctrine, I submit to the 
lovers of peace that when America called on Germany to haul 
down her flag, America should not stand in the relative position 
of 12 capital ships to 26, with Germany in absolute control of the 
sea, so that not only could her ships take the aggressive against 
our coasts, but her troops would be available to land and ours 
would for a long time be powerless to offer effective resistance. 
oe Panama Canal would fall into their power, Porto Rico and 

ba 

Mr. SAUNDERS. What I wanted to ask was this. I gather 
from what the gentleman says that the United States is to-day 
decidedly inferior to Germany in naval strength. That, of 
course, Is true. 

Mr. HOBSON. Yes. I have given the gentleman a statement 
of the figures. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. That being so, if Germany wanted to land 
in Venezuela to-day we could not hinder her? 

Mr. HOBSON. We would make a pretty good showing now, 
because she has not finished building these ships. Germany is 
now building 9 of these 26. : 

Mr. SAUNDERS. And we are building two. 'The gentleman 


And Maximilian got his hend 


is taking our figures of those building, as well as those of 
Germany? 
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Mr. HOBSON. I am including ours that are building. Ger- 
many is building nearly twice as many as we are, 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Since there is nothing to hinder Germany 
should she feel disposed to do it, she could land in Venezuela 
to-day? 

Mr. HOBSON, I would hate for America to have the task 
of preventing her. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. That being so, having reference to the rela- 
tive building program of the two nations, the program of two 
battleships a year for us continues our inferiority. 

Mr. HOBSON. I think two is entirely inadequate, but it is 
not nearly as bad as none. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. So if we want to prepare ourselves against 
Germany, our naval program ought to go much ahead of two 
battleships a year; that is the logical conclusion from the 
figures the gentleman has given? 

Mr. HOBSON. I would be glad to tell the gentleman what our 
duty is in relation to that matter, and I am coming to that 
now. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HOBSON. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I want to ask the gentleman if he is opposed 
to this resolution, which would provide for the cessation of the 
building of battleships on the part of all the great nations of 
the earth, on the ground that Germany has now 26 to our 12? 
What assurance is there that if we go on and build until we 
have 26 Germany will not have built 40, and when are you 
ever going to stop? 

Mr. HOBSON. I am glad the gentleman brings that up. 
That is the interesting point. My friends and colleagues, the 
race will stop as soon as America enters the race. 

Mr. HAMLIN. England and Germany have been competing 
a good while, 

Mr. HOBSON. And they have pretty nearly the same re- 
sources, Their budgets put a heavy drain on those resources, 
but in America the question of our battleships is not more than 
the weight of a little finger on the Nation. Now, I will show 
the gentleman how the evolution will work. As long as the peace 
nations that produce with their industries and commerce remain 
with little power upon the sen, then the military nation that has 
got the force can go over the sea and get the spoils of war. 
There is a premium upon armaments. But if the nations of 
peace, the ¢ommercial, industrial nations establish an equi- 
librium on the seas so that the nation with a great armament 
can not pass over at will, then those armaments work a tre- 
mendous handicap, and they would not get the compensation, 
the spoils of war. We can make armaments unprofitable by 
establishing an equilibrium on the Atlantic and on the Pacific, 
so that the competitive forces of commerce and industry of all 
nations not borne down by armaments will put the military 
nations in the second and third class and compel their disarma- 
ment. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I can not understand or believe that these 
nations that already have the advantage the gentleman talks so 
eloquently about are going to give up that advantage. If we 
continue to build battleships they will continue to build until 
they become bankrupt. 

Mr. HOBSON. For years we have not continued to build. 

Mr. HAMLIN. But we are building now. 

Mr. HOBSON. Not to amount to anything. You find us pass- 
ing down from double the strength of Germany in 1904 to one- 
half the strength now. 

Mr. HAMLIN. They might have doubled if we had kept on 
building. 

Mr. HOBSON. They have gone on building at a furious rate 
when America has stopped. Whether we build one or none a 
year, it is not going to help; but if we actually enter on the 
race we can say to the nations of Europe and Asia, “As we have 
pledged ourselves never to annex a foot of territory by con- 
quest, so you shall never bave a foot of the territory annexed 
by conquest in the Western Hemisphere.” If we make that 
proposition, acting under the equilibrium I will mention in a 
moment, America on a parity with any nation of Europe in the 
Atlantic and with any nation of Asia in the Pacific, then, my 
friends, practically the two oceans—the oceans of destiny, the 
Atlantic, and the Pacific—will be under the condition of equilib- 
rium, with the Monroe doctrine in the Atlantic and the open- 
door policy in Asia both securely protected. ‘The open-door 
policy in Asia and the Monroe doctrine in America would put 
all the nations of the world on a footing of equality of oppor- 
tunity, and then the military nations, out of joint with modern 
times, nature having doomed them,- would the more readily, 
almost instantly, agree that there can be found a substitute for 
war in the adjustment of international affairs. [Applause.] 


This substitute will be an international organization for peace 
analogous to the national organizations within civilized peoples. 

And the greatest promotion of the evolution of peace through 
international organization adequate for peace will be realized 
by America’s performing this great, disinterested service to the 
world of establishing and maintaining equilibrium in the At- 
lantic and in the Pacific as against the great military powers of 
Asia and Europe. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBSON. Certainly. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. I have reference to something the gen- 
tleman said before. Comparisons are odious, and I think a com- 
parison of the naval strength of the United States and that 
of Germany is most odious, because while we are celebrating 
a hundred years of peace with England we can celebrate per- 
petual peace with Germany. From the beginning of this Gov- 
ernment Germany has been our friend, and when the gentleman 
assumes that Germany ever had an intention of hoisting the 
German flag on South American soil he knows that is a most 
unjust assumption to Germany. 

Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Speaker, I happened to be at Manila dur- 
ing the concluding days of the War with Spain, and if there 
ever was anything clearly upon the cards of the nations it was 
German interference. It would be unnecessary for me to dis- 
cuss that now. I hope that the gentleman will not infer that 
I do not believe every word that I have said—that our Govern- 
ment did not believe it when Germany hoisted her flag in Vene- 
zuela—and I will tell the gentleman, if he will recall just about 
that time, that Germany hoisted her flag at Kiaochow, in China, 
and said that she did it only to revenge the murder of a German 
AOR practically with German pledges of going no fur- 

er—— 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman will not say 
anything that might involve us in a war with Germany. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. The gentleman is aware that Germany 
was the first European nation to support the open-door policy 
of Mr. Hay. 

Mr. HOBSON. 
seized Kiaochow. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, partly for the purpose of diverting 
the subject, may I ask the gentleman a question? The gentle- 
man a moment ago made a comparison of the fleets of Great 
Britain, Germany, and the United States, and what he said in 
reference to it seemed to lead to the proposition that the United 
States, because it has greater material prosperity or wealth, 
resources, could outbuild the other two countries, 

Mr. HOBSON. I will tell the gentleman just exactly what 
I meant. The moment America announced that she proposes to 
maintain an equilibrium in the Atlantic Ocean as against the 
military nations of Europe, and that she proposes to maintain 
an equilibrium in the Pacific Ocean as against any military 
nation of Asia, that day that equilibrium will be accepted by all. 

Mr. MANN. That is a pure assumption. Let us get at cer- 
tain facts, The gentleman assumes that. I do not agree with 
him as to the facts. 

Mr. HOBSON. I assume this, that any one of those military 
nations of Europe or Asia hearing a nation with our resources, 
to which I have referred, announce a determination which they 
knew was deep-seated in the hearts of our people, like the 
Monroe doctrine, they would readily recognize that we would 
make it good. 

Mr. MANN. I do not want to get away from the proposition 
that, as I understand the gentleman, it is evident, if the United 
States enters into competition with these other countries, we 
can outbuild them, because we have the greater wealth be- 
hind us. 

a Mr. HOBSON. That is self-evident, and that is the conten- 
on. x 

Mr. MANN. Assuming that tọ be true, the gentleman says 
the other nations will all quit building. 

Mr. HOBSON. No; the gentleman is mistaken in that. 

Mr. MANN. That is what I understood the gentleman to say, 
that the moment we announced that we are going to cap the 
climax the others would quit? 

Mr. HOBSON. If the gentleman will permit me, I will tell 
him what I did mean to say. I may have said what he thought 
I said, but I meant to say that we ought in the Atlantic and in 
the Pacific to lay down two simple propositions. I base them on 
self-preservation, because international law recognizes that, and 
does not recognize altruism. 

Having no army ourselves and since it requires so many 
years to develop a great and efficient army, a period greater 
than the duration of modern wars, we could not be aggressive 
against any nation in the world, even if we had control of the 


Yes; and then went into the open door and 
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sea, as the fleet could not be aggressive, could not go ashore. 
But a great military nation, gaining control of the sea, could 
strike us with its army before our Army could be prepared. 
Therefore, haying no army of our own, we are entitled to have 
a fleet on the Atlantic Ocean at least equal to the fleet of any 
power of Europe that has a great army behind its fleet, and a 
fleet in the Pacific Ocean at least equal to the fleet of any power 
of Asia that has a great army bebind its fleet. On account of 
the yast distances we should, in spite of the Panama Canal, have 
this equilibrium in both oceans at the same time. Applying this 
to the conditions of to-day, our fleet in the Atlantic should be 
equal to that of Germany, and our fleet in the Pacific should be 
equal to that of Japan. In fact, before the world we would be 
entitled to have a superiority in both oceans. No nation could 
question our right to announce that we propose to control the 
seas in the Atlantic and in the Pacific with regard to any single 
military nation on either of those continents that has a great 
army that could strike us if we had not that control. x 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HOBSON, I will. 

Mr. MANN. If I understand the position of the gentleman, it 
is that we ought to have a fleet on the Atlantic Ocean at least 
equal to the German fleet and that we ought to have a fleet on 
the Pacific Ocean at least equal to the German fleet 

Mr. HOBSON. The Japanese. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the gentleman be 
allowed—how much time? 

Mr. HOBSON. Let me go a while, and I will get through as 
soon as I can. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. That his time be extended for half an hour. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. SLAYDEN ] 
asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Horson] may have his time extended for 30 minutes. Is there 
objection? [After a pause.) The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MANN. Is not the statement correct? 

Mr. HOBSON. That is what I was coming to, and that is 
what I believe is the sound policy of this Government. 

Mr. MANN. Then I want to get really to this point; if this 
is the position the gentleman takes, and which he thinks this 
Government ought to take, is not the necessary corollary of it 
that Germany will keep on increasing its fleet and that in the 
end each nation will proceed until one is bankrupt, and that 
there is no stand between the two; it is competition until bank- 
ruptey. [Applause.] 

Mr. HOBSON. I will say to the gentleman this. I will say 
to the gentleman that it is competition until America establishes 
that equilibrium, and then competition ceases, for no nation 
with heavy armies would think for an instant that the bank- 
ruptey could fall anywhere but on itself. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman—— 

Mr. HOBSON. When America announces that proposition— 
that no matter what the size of the navy of any military power 
on the Continent of Europe or Asia we propose, having no 
army, to have a navy of equal size in the Atlantic and of equal 
size in the Pacific, respectively—that day we are practically left 
out, for they know there can be no race with America. Then 
it is that the nations of the earth would not take America into 
account in their competitions. Then it is, I am persuaded, that 
we would soon find that the Monroe doctrine would be a reality. 
That brings me to my second part. When we have that position, 
the Monroe doctrine would be accepted in the Atlantic and the 
open-door policy would be accepted in the Pacific by all nations. 
Then the great competition, not of the sword but of production, 
would begin, the civilization of the bayonet would fall, under- 
mined in its own stronghold. The very weight of the unprofit- 
able burdens would bring these nations in the shortest time to 
seek an organization for peace that will take the place of 
armaments. Equilibrium in the Atlantic and the Pacific through 
American fleets is, then, the shortest cut to general disarmament 
and universal peace. 

Mr, MANN. Does the gentleman mean early bankruptcy is 
necessary? Is that the shortest cut? 

Mr. HOBSON. Yes; if the European nations go on as they 
are now, and as, clearly, Germany intends to go on, irrespective 
of propositions from Great Britain and others. 

Mr. MANN, And we must outbuild her two to one until she 
reaches the point she will have no more money? 

Mr. HOBSON. I have never suggested that proposition 

Mr. MANN. You say that we should have a fleet on the 
Atlantic Ocean equal to Germany's, and on the Pacific equal 
to Germany's fleet. 

Mr. HOBSON. On the Pacific equal to Japan's fleet. 


Mr. MANN. The gentleman said a fleet in each ocean equal 
to any fleet that bad an armanient. 

Mr. HOBSON. Equal to the fleet of any military nation on 
that ocean. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman whether, if there are two kinds of equilibrium, one of 
which is so expensive that it means bankruptcy, which he con- 
fesses it does, and the other an inexpensive equilibrium, which 
is suggested by the Hensley resolution, if it would not be in the 
interests of the people to adopt the inexpensive one? [Ap- 
plause. } 

Mr. HOBSON. I will say to the gentleman from Texas that 
if we could get universal peace by signing a parchment, of 
course we want it that way, but what we are talking about is 
how to really get at it, I will develop that in a moment. But 
here is a point I want to reply to in response to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann]: When America made the open-door 
policy effective in the Pacific as the result of her unquestioned 
right to have a fleet there equal to that of Japan, and made the 
Monroe doctrine effective on the Atlantic by having there a 
fleet equal to that of Germany, then with the rights of the 
weak protected beyond the oceans and equality of opportunity 
for trade guaranteed to áll, the German Government would lose 
speedily the hope, if it entertains any, of despoiling the British 
Empire, whether in territory or in commerce, and the German 
Government and other Governments then, and, in my judgment, 
not until then, would give serious consideration to the cessa- 
tion of the armameuts. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Now, the gentleman says, suggesting a 
line of policy, that we could make the Monroe doctrine effective 
in the Atlantic. May I ask him if it is not effective there 
to-day? i 

Mr. HOBSON. It is not. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Why not? Has it not becn effective from 
the moment it was announced? 

Mr. HOBSON. It has not. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. When has it been broken into or over- 
ridden by any nation across the water? 

Mr. HOBSON. I told you it was when Maximilian came into 
Mexico. 

Mr, SAUNDERS. But Maximilian got out. [Applause.] 

Mr. HOBSON. Yes; when we got control of the sea. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Was it not made effective? 

Mr. HOBSON. As the result of having control of the sea—— 

Mr. SAUNDERS. It is effective. 

Mr. HOBSON (continuing). And we will make it effective 
again when we get control of the sea, and not until then. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. We will make it effective whenever it is 
necessary to do so. 

Mr. HOBSON. It is necessary now. 

i Mr. SAUNDERS. What threatens us now, I would like to 
now? 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Ilinois. The nations of the world must 
secure their men who fight the battles of the nations from the 
poor people of the country, as the great mass of the people are 
poor people, and they bear the burden of the expense of war. I 
think the gentleman will not deny it. Does he take into consid- 
eration the fact that the peoples of all countries are becoming 
better educated, with a higher standard of civilization, and does 
he not understand that we are getting to that point in civiliza- 
tion that the masses of the people are not going to any longer 
permit themselyes to be used in bearing the burden or the ex- 
pense of the Government, or to be shot down in battle, in a war 
that is for the pursose of greed or power or wealth, but only in 
a war based on grounds of justice? 

Mr. HOBSON. I am very glad the gentleman asked me that 
question, and it brings me to the third part of my discussion, 
and then we can gather up the butchered parts when I get a 
chance to make my speech. 

Mr. HENSLEY. I desire to ask you whether or not this will 
in any particular affect the status of the different nations of the 
world if an agreement should be entered into by and between 
these countries, whether or not in this connection Mr. Churchill's 
declaration is clearly applicable, which is as follows: That at the 
end of the year you might have all of these great countries just 
as safe and just as strong as they will be if they build all the 
ships they have in mind at the present time, and a vast treasury 
of many millions or scores of millions would have been arrested 
for the progress and enlightenment of mankind? Our positions, 
then, would be unchanged relatively if, by adopting this proposi- 
tion, we take a year off. 

Mr. HOBSON. I understand the gentleman’s contention, and 
if Germany were willing to accept with England she would 
accept irrespective of America’s suggestion. If she were not 
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willing to accept the proposition from England, America’s sug- 
gestion would be of little or no moment. But I agree with the 
gentleman that America ought not to lose any opportunity 
to put itself in the light of being the friend of all. 

Mr. HENSLEY. Now, one more question in that connection, 
I would rather the gentleman would not go further before I 
ask it. The gentleman from Alabama is familiar, beyond doubt, 
with the negotiations between this country and Great Britain 
that brought about the disarmament of the Great Lakes, and 
is he not aware of the fact that it required nearly three years 
of persistent efforts on the part of this Government to bring 
about the disarmament of the Great Lakes, and does he not think 
this is the proper time for this Government to get active and do 
everything in its power to bring about a thing for which all 
good citizens should hope? The process is an intricate one, 

Mr. HOBSON. If the gentleman will allow me to sum up in 
one word just about where his resolution stands in fact, I 
would say, modified slightly, to have America recommend to 
European nations the cessation of building operations. 

Mr. Will the gentleman allow me one question 
right there? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBSON. Yes. ; 

Mr. HARDY. Does not that remind the gentleman of the 
two boys who were hitting each other on the head, and one was 
hallooing to his mother to “come and make Bill stop,” all the 
while hitting Bill on the head as hard as he could? ([Laughter.] 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBSON. Certainly. 

Mr. BUTLER. The gentleman from Alabama and I have 
fought many battles side by side in favor of naval armaments. 

Mr. HOBSON. We have, and we haye lost a good many. 

Mr. BUTLER. We have, and we have been grievously dis- 
appointed when we lost them. 

Mr. HOBSON. But we have only begun to fight, have we 
not, sir? [Langhter.] 

Mr. BUTLER. That will only be determined by circum- 
stances., I have advocated large armaments for 17 years, in 
order that we might preserve the peace of the world and help 
to do it. Now, will not my friend agree with me that if we can 
do it by resolutions, it is better and cheaper to do it in that way 
than with cannon? i 

Mr. HOBSON. Yes; and I will say to the gentleman that 
right there it brings me to an interesting point. At the highest 
a resolution could not have more than the binding effect of a 
treaty, a solemn treaty. 

Mr. BUTLER. That is true; but is it not a good thing, and 
lending in the right direction? 

Mr, HOBSON. Certainly it is; and I will tell in a few 
minutes, if you will permit me, about the value of a resolution, 
and even the value of a treaty. About the most important treaty 
that ever was entered into was the treaty of Berlin, in 1878, all 
of the European powers being party to it; a treaty that was 
going to protect the integrity of the Ottoman Empire. Now, 
then, Austrin-Hungary proceeded to seize Bosnia and Herzego- 
vina, Austria being a signatory to that treaty, and yet not a 
single power raised an objection. In fact, Germany and Italy 
backed her up in doing it. Turkey depended upon the solemn 
treaty for security. 

Take, likewise, the open-door policy. It was solemnly agreed 
that Manchuria should not be seized, or any part of China; and 
yet Russia went through Manchuria and came to Port Arthur. 
When we called upon her to retire, she laughed in our faces and 
would not even let our consuls go to the ports in Manchuria 
where the Chinese Government had given them credentials to 
go. They had to remain over in Japan. As a matter of fact, if 
we had had this equilibrium in the Pacific Fleet that I am re- 
ferring to, Russin would never have gone into Manchuria or 
Port Arthur; or, if she had, she would have gotten out when we 
made the request, just as Germany got out of Venezuela, and 
there would have been no war between Russia and Japan. 

Now, that brings me down to my third proposition—the real 
evolutionary road to peace: There are certain obligations that 
every living thing owes to its Maker. Self-preservation is the 
first, and until there is some joint or associate provision made 
for self-preservation superior to individual means an individual 
can not, under the laws of nature and of nature’s God, give up 
the individual means. Now, study the evolution of peace. 
Families used to fight each other up to the time when they found 
that they were menaced as a whole by stronger families, and 
then families with blood relationship got together and formed a 
clan. The families did not disarm when they formed a clan 
until after the clan armament demonstrated that it could give 
them better security than the family armaments, The clans 


finally stopped fighting each other for various reasons, chiefly 
because of a common menace. Then they came together and 
formed a tribe for a better united capacity for self-preservation. 

But the clans never gave up their armament until the tribe 
protection was demonstrated to be better than the clan protec- 
tion. And at last, when the tribes, for instance in the British 
Isles, gave up fighting amongst themselves in the face of a com- 
mon enemy and laid the foundations of a nation, it was not nntil 
the nation’s power to protect those tribes had been fully dem- 
onstrated that the tribes gave up their armaments. 

Even to-day in any civilized community there is no govern- 
ment in the world that asks an individual to surrender. the 
right to protect himself. Even the carrying of weapons is not 
prohibited, but only regulated. Any man may go armed to the 
teeth, if he wishes; if he will simply not carry weapons con- 
cealed, so as to take advantage of somebody else. But men do 
not go armed. Why? Because the community protection has 
been found more effective for self-preseryation than individual 
protection. Now, Mr. Speaker, we have reached a new stage in 
the evolution of humanity, and this stage is coming very much 
more rapidly than the pages of history would indicate. The 
earth has recently changed from a cold-blooded creature with 
slow circulation by osmosis into a warm-blooded creature with 
a warm, vibrating circulation. It is all bound up together. 
Now, those are two far different types of creatures, and far 
different characteristics are found in them. In the warm- 
blooded creatures it is quickly realized that a harm to any part 
is n harm to the whole, and the world is fast beginning to 
realize that it is not to the advantage of any to harm any other. 
Advantage actually comes in cooperation; and the very contest 
for survival in the new era that is upon us is not the power of 
might and brute force to destroy, but it is the capacity and the 
willingness to cooperate and actually to serve. 

A new era is upon the world, and the possibility of disarming 
is before us. Do not let us make a mistake. Do not let us 
give disarmament and peace a setback for generations by try- 
ing superficial and temporary makeshifts. Let us proceed in 
the evolutionary method of nature and find the shortest road. 
Armaments are out of joint, for the reason that it is produetive- 
ness that now counts, and just as soon as you can take away 
the power of armaments to gain anywhere spoils the equiva- 
lent of which they could not produce in peace then the com- 
plete unprofitableness of armaments will be demonstrated, and 
then you will have yery little difficulty, my friends, in bringing 
the nations of the earth to join in developing an international 
organization. The time is really at hand for laying the founda- 
tion of the merging of the nations of the earth into a great 
universal brotherhood. I do not mean all at once, but, to start 
with, to have this united condition of the world able to guar- 
antee self-preservation, able to guarantee the rights and the 
vital interests of individual nations, and then to show the 
capacity to settle the differences that arise between nations 
by recourse to justice instead of to might and to war. When 
that is demonstrated, and not until then, can you ask any 
nation to give up what to it appears to be the necessary pro- 
vision individually for self-preservation. Without such a con- 
dition any concerted disarmament would be but momentary 
and would retard real progress. 

The shortest road toward world organization and then peace 
can be cut out by America. It is really wonderful how we 
stand on the apex of the world, to bring in this new era npon 
the earth. We ourselves in our own tissues represent the 
coming together of all the other nations that now hate each 
other. Even the Jew and the Gentile are reconciling their 
differences here. 

Take the Saxon and the Slav, take the Teuton and the Latin 
nations, and the rest of Europe with their inherited hatreds 
of the ages; they are all mingling their blood in America, dem- 
onstrating that they do not have to destroy, that practically 
they can give up their hatreds and get together on a common 
basis for the common good. 

And bear in mind that we embody in our own institutions 
the principle of equality of opportunity, of a fair chance for 
all, and only when that eternal principle is established over the 
face of the earth can you have the basis for peace. 

My friends, America’s every move in the councils of the 
world will project outwardly this principle of our institutions, 
that of equality of opportunity. And if we will simply do our 
duty at this juncture to establish in the Atlantic a fleet com- 
mensurate with our necessity of self-preservation and our obli- 
gations under the Monroe doctrine, an equality of opportunity 
will prevail in the whole Atlantic Ocean. 

If we do the same with the Pacific and the open-door policy 
will prevail, then, under these two policies, there will be an 
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opportunity for the peace conferences of the world to operate 
without the demoralization of war. They will not be dis- 
turbed by the powerful nations across the Pacific pillaging the 
East, for instance. The great organic forces of commerce and 
industry, the educational forces, and the moral and religious 
forces of the world will speedily destroy militarism, and the 
nations will find that armaments are really unprofitable and 
not necessary for self-preservation and not available for spoils. 

With such a condition prevailing we could with assurance of 
success call on the nations to give progressively more and more 
authority to their delegates to the succeeding Hague confer- 
ences. 

Heretofore the delegates to The Hague conference have had 
practically no authority, and the military nations would not 
agree to give them even advisory powers. We have the embryo 
in The Hague conference from which to develop an adequate 
international parliament. We have in The Hague Tribunal the 
elements for developing an international judiciary. If there 
were appointed at a Hague conference an adequate committee, 
with power to codify what is known as international law in an 
authoritative way and practically lay down precedents of inter- 
national obligations, and establish a basis of international com- 
mon law, then at some future Hague conference, through proper 
powers delegated by all the nations, actually giving jurisdic- 
tion to The Hague Tribunal, we would have an evolutionary 
process going on for developing an adequate international judi- 
ciary. But even that will not be adequate, There never yet has 
been any permanent basis of peace under any civilized laws, 
however good those laws, until there was some power behind 
the Jaw that could make the law good. So that we must ulti- 
mately fulfill a condition where there will be a council of the 
nations, an executive council, practically, with supreme power 
and authority, to which the nations would send their arma- 
ments and tend ultimately to pool their armaments, giving that 
council of the nations greater power than any individual nation, 
suLordinating to that degree the individual sovereignty of the 
nations, and then when that international organization—legisla- 
tive, judicial, and executive—demonstrates fully that it can pro- 
tect individual nations in their rights and vital interests, when 
it is demonstrated by experience that it can settle the disputes 
and differences that arise between the nations of the earth by 
recourse fo justice instead of war, then it is that you will have 
general and universal disarmament. 

But even then it will be voluntary. You never yet disarmed a 
man by law, and you can not disarm the nations of the earth 
by a resolution or by treaty. If you did, having no organiza- 
tion for justice, they would soon fall out and begin over the 
struggle of armaments. Individual nations of the earth will 
never disarm and can not be asked to disarm until their vital 
interests are guaranteed by some common agency. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBSON. Certainly. — 
Mr. BUTLER. Is it not better to do good than to do bad 
My friend and I know that it is a bad thing to appeal to the 
brute force as we have been doing when building battleships. I 
am going to vote for more ships, and I do not think voting for 
this resolution prevents me; but if other nations will agree to 

put down their armaments I will readily agree. 

Mr. HOBSON. The gentleman can well see that Germany 
has not agreed. 

Mr. BUTLER. That is true, and Germany must agree; all 
the other nations must agree. 

Mr. HOBSON. Japan has not agreed. 

Mr. BUTLER. But is not this in the right direction; is it not 
an appeal to them to agree with us, that we will omit the busi- 
ness of building ships of war with which to destroy each other? 

Mr. HOBSON. I think if it were extended over 10 years, 
with America building one battleship a year, it would be a 
period long enough to put us on an equality, taking account of 
the obsolescence that would set in. If they would agree to 10 
or 20 years under these conditions, then we could start all over 
again; even then what would be the gain in the long run? As 
long as human nature continues I do not care whether you agree 
or not by treaty or resolution, there would be fallings out, 
like neighbors do, in the most civilized community, and, having 
no international Jaw and no power to enforce justice, you would 
not have peace in the world, but a quick recession to the same 
strifes and struggles as of old. 

Next to doing away with law, the poorest way on earth to get 
peace in any neighborhood is to do away with the power that 
is there behind the law, and when you go out on the frontier, 
as the nations of the world are to-day upon the frontier, where 
there is no law, no police, the poorest way in the world to estab- 
lish an organization that will work toward peace and establish 


law and order would be for the good people, the law-abiding and 
peaceful citizens to disarm themselyes and let the others, the 
semicivilized and those inclined to disorder, control the destinies 
of that community. The real, practical road toward peace on 
any frontier is for the good people to get together and have 
more power than the bad, and not until then can you restrain 
the bad and get a chance for your schools and churches to con- 
vert the bad and educate them. As sure as the gentleman lives, 
unless you provide a working means among the nations of the 
earth to give to each nation that vital protection to which it is 
entitled under nature and under the obligation of nature’s God, 
until you can supply the machinery that will settle the differ- 
ences between nations that must arise, by recourse to law, 
founded on justice, until that time, no matter what you do about 
armaments, you will not have laid the foundations of peace. 

The poorest thing that an advocate of peace can do is to 
have the one peaceful nation of the world, the one nation that 
only wants equality of opportunity, the one nation that re- 
nounces any desire for conquest, the one nation that is the 
friend of all, the friend of the weak as well as of the strong, 
the one nation that embodies the elements and truths of the 
new era—the poorest thing that an advocate of peace can do is 
to have that nation kept impotent in the world’s councils by 
being without power as compared to the military nations of 
the world. If you want to promote the real cause of peace, 
to have it evolve out of human nature, then help us to have our 
country respected when she proclaims that the Monroe doctrine 
shall be a reality and the open-door policy a truth. It all 
means, Mr. Speaker, that an adequate Navy for America, as 
called for by the Democratic platform of Baltimore, is not only 
the surest, cheapest, simplest, the only way for peace and 
security at home, but is the shortest, quickest, effective path 
leading ultimately to voluntary disarmament in the peace of 
the world. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. f 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 
46 minutes p. m.) the: House adjourned until to-morrow, Wed- 
nesday, December 3, 1913, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1, A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on examination of 
Muskegon Harbor, Mich., with a view to closing the gap in the 


‘| South revetment (H. Doc. No. 352); to the Committee on 


Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed, with illustration. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on examination of 
Old (Trinity) River, in Chambers County, Tex., with a view 
to securing increased depth (H. Doc. No, 351); to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, reports on examination and 
survey of Hudson River at Ossining, N. Y. (H. Doc. No. 350); 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be 
printed, with illustration. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
an itemized statement of expenditures made by the department 
and charged to the appropriation “Repairs of building, De- 
partment of the Interior,” for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1913 (H. Doc. No. 349); to the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Interlor Department and ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
an itemized statement of expenditures made by the department 
and charged to appropriation “Contingent expenses, Depart- 
ment of the Interior,” for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1913 
(H. Doe. No. 348); to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Interior Department and ordered to be printed. 

6. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting a list 
of officers and employees of the Navy Department, who, during 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1913, traveled on official business 
from Washington, D. C., to the points named (H. Doc. No. 347) ; 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the Navy Department 
and ordered to be printed. 

7. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
the statement of contingent expenses of the Treasury Depart- 
ment for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1913 (H. Doc. No. 354); 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the Treasury Department 
and ordered to be printed. 
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8. A letier from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, 
with a letter from the surgeon in chief of the Freedmen's Hos- 
pital, statement of expenditures for salaries, etc., for fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1913 (H. Doc. No. 346); to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Department of the Interior and ordered to 
be printed, 

9. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, 
with a letter from the surgeon in chief of the Freedmen’s Hos- 
pital, a detailed statement of the receipts and expenditures on 
account of pay patients received in the Freedmen's Hospital 
during the fiscal year ended June 80, 1913 (H. Doc. No. 344); 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the Department of the 
Interior and ordered to be printed. 

10. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, 
with a letter from the Superintendent of the Goyernment Hos- 
pital for the Insane, a detailed statement of the expenditures 
of said hospital for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1913 (H. Dec. 
No. 342); to the Committee on Expenditures in the Department 
of the Interior and ordered to be printed. 

11. A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, transmitting 
detailed explanations in regard to certain items in the Book of 
Estimates of Appropriations for 1915 (H. Doc. No. 345); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

12. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a signed 
copy of the Twenty-third Annual Report of the Board of 
Ordnance and Fortifications covering the fiscal year from July 
1. 1912, to June 30, 1918 (H. Doe. No. 341); to the Committee 
on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

13. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting state- 
ments submitted by the Chief of Ordnance, United States Army, 
of the expenditures and of arms, components of arms, and 
appendages fabricated, altered, and repaired during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1913, at the Springfield Armory, Spring- 
field, Mass., and at the Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, III. 
(H. Doc. No. 340); to the Committee on Military Affairs and 
ordered to be printed. 

14. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
an abstract of the official emoluments of officers of the customs 
service received by them during the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1913 (H. Doc. No. 426); to the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Treasury Department and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XII, bills and resolutions were sey- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and re- 
ferred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. PADGETT, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 8667) to promote the effi- 
ciency of the Naval Militia, reported the same with amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 94), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. HAY, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 7138) to provide for raising the 
volunteer forces of the United States in time of actual or threat- 
ened war, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 95), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WATSON, from the Committee on Labor, to which was 
referred the bill (H. R. 1933) to limit the effect of the regula- 
tion of interstate commerce between the States in goods, wares, 
and merchandise wholly or in part manufactured, mined, or 
produced by convict laber or in any prison or reformatory, re- 
ported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 93), which said bill and report were referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. LEWIS of Maryland, from the Committee on Labor, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 29) to regulate the hours of 
employment and safeguard the health of females employed in the 
District of Columbia, reported the same without amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 96), which said bill and report 
were referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LLOYD: A bill (H. R. 9574) to authorize the Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas Railway Co. to construct a bridge across 
the Mississippi River near the city of Hannibal, in the State of 


Missouri; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. MONTAGUE: A bill (H. R. 9660) providing for the 
appointment of a board of survey for the purpose of selecting a 
suitable site for a naval armor plant at or near Richmond, Va., 
and submitting an estimate of the cost thereof; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. TRIBBLE: A bill (H. R. 9661) to repeal section 9 of 
an act entitled “An act to reorganize and increase the efficiency 
of the personnel of the Navy and Marine Corps of the United 
poh approved March 3, 1899; to the Committee on Naval 

rs. 

By Mr. HOWELL: A bill (H. R. 9662) to establish a mining 
experiment station at Salt Lake City, in the State of Utah; to 
the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. PALMER: A bill (H. R. 9663). providing for the sur- 
vey of the Delaware River from Trenton, N. J., to Easton, Pa., 
se Phillipsburg, N. J.; to the Committee on Rivers and Har- 

rs. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: A bill (H. R. 9664) regulating trials by 
jury; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9665) to construct a road from the na- 
tional cemetery in Shelby County, Tenn., to the eastern bound- 
ary line of the city of Memphis, Tenn.; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9666) to authorize a survey of Hatchie 
River, in Tennessee; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 9667) taxing area, vault, or cis- 
tern space in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: A bill (H. R. 9668) to authorize a sur- 
vey of the Memphis (Tenn.) Harbor; to the Committee on Riv- 
ers and Harbors. 

By Mr. LIEB: A bill (H. R. 9669) for the erection of a Fed- 
eral building at Mount Vernon, Ind.; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HEFLIN: A bill (H. R. 9670) for the establishment 
of a fish-cultural station for the propagation of fish at or near 
Prattville, Ala.; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9671) to appropriate $25,000 to erect a 
suitable monument on the battle grounds at the Horse Shoe, 
on the Tallapoosa River, in the State of Alabama; to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9672) for the disposition of the proceeds 
of the illegal cotton taxes collected in 1862, 1864, and 1866; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9673) providing that agents be sent into 
the South American Republics and into China and Japan for 
the purpose of inquiring into our trade relations with those 
countries and urging the use of American cotton goods; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9674) prohibiting labor on buildings, etc., 
in the District of Columbia on the Sabbath day; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 9675) providing that the street car com- 
panies of the District of Columbia shall provide separate street 
cars or separate compartments for white and negro passengers ; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9676) to prevent gambling in cotton 
futures; to the’ Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9677) to authorize and require the Solicitor 
of the Treasury to convey by quitclaim deed all the right, title, 
and interest that the United States have in certain lands in Clay 
County, Ala., to Osceola Evans; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9678) to regulate the shipment of cotton 
in bales between the States and Territories and foreign coun- 
tries, and requiring the marking of the tare on each bale, and 
prescribing penalties for deducting excess of weight as tare; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9679) to secure fair jury trials in crim- 
inal cases in the United States district and circuit courts; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9680) to provide for the pensioning of 
descendants of certain soldiers; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9681) to require the delivery of cotton sold 
on contracts and to require a publie record to be kept of all sales 
of cotton on the exchange, together with the grade and the 
amount of cotton actnally delivered and the amount and grade 
of cotton on hand at the exchange from time to time; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9682) to require agents, brokers, and 
members of cotton exchanges and other persons in reporting or 
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publishing notices of interstate or foreign sales of cotton to 
state specifically whether the sale is that of cotton futures or 
of actual cotton; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 9683) to make June 17 in 
each year a public holiday, to be called “ National Roads Day”; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: A bill (H. R. 9684) to authorize the 
acquisition of a site and the erection of a Federal building at 
Thief River Falis, Minn.; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9685) to authorize the acquisition of a: site 
and the erection of a Federal building at Detroit, Minn.; to the 
Committee on Public. Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9686) to authorize the acquisition of a site 
and the erection of a Federal building at Breckenridge, Minn.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: A bill (H. R. 9687) changing the designa- 
tion, fixing the status of and granting an increase in pay to 
certain clerks employed with the Army at headquarters of de- 
partments, divisions, brigades, districts, Army service schools, 
and posts commanded by general officers, and heretofore known 
as “ headquarters clerks” ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SCULLY: A bill (H. R. 9688) making provision for 
the construction of a canal across the State of New Jersey to 
connect the Delaware River with New York Harbor; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. PORTER: A bill (H. R. 9689) incorporating the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 9690) appropriating the 
sum of $25,000 for improvement of navigation at Jacksonport, 
Ark.; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. HEFLIN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 154) to pro- 
vide for the printing of 250,000 copies of the special report on 
the diseases of horses; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
155) extending time for completion of classification and ap- 
praisement of surface of segregated coal and asphalt lands of 
the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations and of the improvements 
thereon, and making appropriation therefor; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. HEFLIN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 156) to re- 
quire separate reports on cotton ginned and linters from the 
seed; to the Committee on the Census. 

By Mr. GARDNER: Resolution (H. Res. 324) directing the 
Seeretary of the Department of Labor to furnish the House 
of Representatives certain statistical information relative to 
aliens arriving in the United States during the month of Octo- 
ber, 1913; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 

By Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas: Resolution (H. Res. 325) 
providing for the appointment of a commission of five qualified 
citizens to inaugurate improvements in the methods of trans- 
acting the public business in the departments of the Govern- 
ment; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAIR: A bill (H. R. 9691) granting an increase of 
pension to Thomas Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9692) granting an increase of pension to 
Otho E. Gepler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9693) granting an increase of pension to 
William C, George; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 9694) granting an increase of pension to 
Nathan Hirshberg; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9695) granting an increase of pension to 
John B. Stults; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bili (HI. R. 9696) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas Klugh; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 9697) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary E. Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 969$) for the relief of 
Farley Connerty ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BARTHOLDT: A bill (H. R. 9699) granting a pen- 
sion to Henry Ostman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9700) granting a pension to Andrew J. 
Briggs; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BRUCKNER: A bill (H. R. 9701) for the relief of 
F. W. Theodore Schroeter; to the Committee on Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 9702) granting an increase of pension to 
Fredericka Kremser; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BURK® of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 9703) for the 
relief of Thomas S. Johnson; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9704) granting a pension to Emile J, Fye; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 9705) for the 
relief of the estate of T. Y. Dixon; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9706) for the relief of the heirs of William 
Allen; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 9707) granting a pension 
to Margaret A. Land; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9708) to correct the military record of 
James Anderson; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DONOHOE: A bill (H. R. 9709) granting an increase 
of pension to Bridget A. McCann; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FESS: A bill (H. R. 9710) granting an increase of 
pension to William H. Warner; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMMOND: A bill (H. R. 9711) granting an increase 
of pension to James W. Alton; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HENSLEY: A bill (H. R. 9712) granting an increase 
55 pension to Mary A. Stitzel; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. KEY of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 9713) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Thomas W. Davis; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9714) granting an increase of pension to 
James M. Kelsey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9715) granting an increase of pension to 
John Finkle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9716) granting an increase of pension 
Israel Walterhouse; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9717) granting an increase of pension 
Philander Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9718) granting an increase of pension 
Robert A. Powelson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9719) granting an increase of pension 
George F. Woods; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9720) granting an increase of pension 
Cephas P. Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KONOP: A bill (H. R. 9721) granting an increase of 
pension to George S. Sheldon; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LEWIS of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 9722) granting 
an increase of pension to Benjamin F. Kreps; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: A bill (H. R. 9723) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Rebert G. Knox; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9724) granting an inerease of pension to 
John A. Scranton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9725) for the relief of Capt. John Briggs; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9726) for the relief of E. B. MefHenry, re- 
ceiver of the Bank of West Tennessee; to the Committee on 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 9727) for the relief of Thomas J. Hunt, sur- 
viving partner of Mosby & Hunt; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9728) for the relief of the heirs of Hart 
Pate; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 9729) for the relief of heirs or estate of 
John Rabb, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9730) for the relief of the estate of Sammel 
Mosby, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9731) for the relfef of heirs or estate of 
Thomas G. Neal, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9732) for the relief of the legal representa- 
tives of Jesse A. Brown, deceased; to the Committee on War 
Claims, 

By Mr. MONTAGUE: A bill (H. R. 9733) for the relief of 
J. N. Whitaker; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MOSS of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 9734) for the 
relief of Victoria Coffman; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RAUCH: A bill (H. R. 9735) granting a pension to 
James F. Duke; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9736) granting a pension to Williamson 
Swift Wright; te the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9737) granting an increase of pension to 
John R. Kingman; to the Committee om Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bili (H. R. 9738) granting an increase of pension to 
Perl Holman; to the Committee on Pensions. - 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9739) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward S. Boylan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9740) granting an increase of pension to 
John D. Sims; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9741) granting an increase of pension to 
John H. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9742) granting an increase of pension to 
Alexander Little; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 9743) for the relief 
Samuel Gentry; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9744) granting an increase of pension to 
James R. Power; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9745) granting an increase of pension to 
Philip Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9746) granting an increase of pension to 
John M. Dodd, sr.; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9747) granting an increase of pension to 
John R. Rogers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 9748) granting 
an increase of pension to George W. Chilson; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9749) granting a pension to Edward Baker; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: A bill (H. R. 9750) for 
the relief of A. E. Wagstaff; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9751) granting an increase of pension to 
Albert McMaster; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TRIBBLE: A bill (H. R. 9752) for the relief of the 
heirs at law of J. R. Welch; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9753) making an appropriation to pay the 
legal representatives of the estate of John H. Christy, deceased, 
to wit: E. J. Christy, Mary L. Christy, Sallie A. Christy, W. S. 
Christy, T. J. Christy, and Julia H. Bryson, and the estates of 
J. R. Christy, W. D. Christy, and H. P. Christy, heirs at law of 
John H. Christy, late of the State of Georgia, in full for any 
claim for salary and allowance made by reason of the election 
of the said John H. Christy to the Thirty-ninth Congress and 
his services therein; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WOODRUFF: A bill (H. R. 9754) to remove the 
charge of desertion against Orison Kingman; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request) : Memorial of the directors of 
the Merchants’ Association of Honolulu, favoring passage of a 
bill amending the present franchise held by the Honolulu Rapid 
Transit & Land Co.; to the Committee on the Territories, 

Also (by request), petition of the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Louisiana, Mo., favoring the passing of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States prohibiting the 
manufacture, sale, etc., of alcoholic liquors; to the Committee 
on Alcoholic Liquor Traffic. 

By Mr. ANDERSON: Petition of Rev. James B. Lyle and con- 
gregation of Presbyterian Church of Albert Lea, Minn.; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Papers to accompany bill (H. R. 9307) 
for the relief of Jacob M. Chaney; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: Papers accompanying bill for 
the relief of the heirs of William Allen; to the Committee on 
War Claims, 

By Mr. CURRY: Petition of the Woman's Council of the 
city of Stockton and San Joaquin County, Cal., protesting 
against the granting of the Hetch Hetchy water and power sup- 
ply to San Francisco, Cal., by Congress; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

By Mr. DALE: Petition of the McAllister Steamboat Co., of 
New York, N. Y., protesting against the passage of the seamen’s 
bill in its present form; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. DONOHOE: Petition of citizens of Philadelphia, Pa., 
favoring passage of pension bills for reward of the United 
States Military Telegraph Corps services in the Civil War; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HINDS: Memorial of the Gorham Dames of Port- 
land, Me., favoring legislation for the preservation of singing 
and plumage birds; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


By Mr. HOWELL: Petition of citizens of Hyrum, Richmond, 
and Garland, State of Utah, favoring legislation taxing mail- 
order houses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Commercial Club of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, favoring appropriation for the United States assay office 
in Utah; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. KAHN: Petition of Mrs. Isabella Hughes, Jennie B. 
Cable, and Gilmartin, San Francisco, Cal.; also the San Fran- 
cisco (Cal.) Fire Department Mutual Aid and Widow and 
Orphans’ Association (Inc.), all favoring the passage of legis- 
lation to grant to the city of San Francisco the right to use 
the waters of the Hetch Hetchy Valley and the Tuolumne 
River; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. KIESS of Pennsylvania: Evidence in support of bill 
(H. R. 4918) for the relief of Daniel Robb; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, evidence in support of bill (H, R. 2885) for the relief 
of Jacob B. Sheid; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr, KONOP: Memorial of citizens of Kewaunee, Wis., 
protesting against the passage of the seamen’s bill (S. 186); 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. LLOYD: Petition of the pastor and clerk of the Pres- 
byterian Church of St. Louis, Mo., favoring the passage of joint 
resolution No. 145, prohibiting the manufacture, etc., of alco- 
holic liquors in the bounds of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: Petitions of the Central Labor Union of 
Meriden and of the Waiters’ and Cooks’ Union of Hartford, 
Conn., favoring passage of House bill 1873 and Senate bill 927; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCULLY: Petition of property owners and residents 
of the third congressional district, the Board of Trade of the 
Borough of Sea Bright, the Board of Trade of Atlantic High- 
lands, and the residents and property owners of Atlantic High- 
lands, all in the State of New Jersey, protesting against the 
passage of Senate bill 136, known as the seamen’s bill; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. SMITH of Texas: Petition of sundry citizens of El 
Paso, Tex., favoring passage of bills to grant pensions to the 
United States Military Telegraph Corps for services rendered in 
the Civil War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: Papers to accompany bill (H. R. 
9515) for the relief of John P. Fox; to the Committee on War 
Claims. f 

Also, paper to accompany bill (H. R. 9055) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William E. Long; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California : Petition of Stephen Jack- 
son Post, No. 191, Santa Monica, Cal., favoring the passage of 
legislation requiring the Pension Office to issue monthly certifi- 
cates to the comrades instead of quarterly; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of the Redondo Beach (Cal.) Chamber of Com- 
merce, favoring the passage of legislation for the building of 
four new battleships and necessary auxiliary boats; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. UNDERHILL: Petition of the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of New York, favoring certain modifications to the 
Federal reserve act; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, memorial of the board of directors of the Second Na- 
tional Bank, favoring certain changes in the currency reform 
bill; to the Committee on Banking and Currency, 

Also, memorial of the National Farmers’ Educational and 
Cooperative Union of America, fayoring legislation preventing 
gambling in cotton futures; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of the Philadelphia Board of Trade, Chamber 
of Commerce, Commercial Exchange, and Philadelphia Bourse, 
protesting against certain provisions in the Owen-Glass banking 
and currency bill; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, memorial of the Board of Trade of Tampa, Fla., fa- 
voring passage of a bill to establish a drainage fund for pro- 
tection against floods; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, memorial of mass meeting of People’s Institute, favor- 
ing widening the limits of the parcel post to reduce the high 
cost of living; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

Also, petition of the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, favoring 
the passage of the Ransdell-Humphreys bill for the prevention 
of floods in the Mississippi Delta; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

Also, memorial of the various business associations of north- 
eastern section of Philadelphia, favoring passage of bill for 
appropriations for Frankford Arsenal improvements; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 


Fel pall ae eat ria eee 
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SENATE. 


Wepnespay, December 3, 1913. 


The Senate met at 10 o'clock a. m. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


REPORT OF THE ISTHMIAN CANAL COMMISSION (H. DOC: NO. 426). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the. Senate the following 
message from the President: of the United States, which was 
rend and referred to the Committee on Interoceanic Canals and 
ordered to be printed: 

To. the Senate and House of Representatives: 

Pursuant to the requirements. of chapter 1302 (32 Stats., p. 
483), “An aet to provide for the construction of a canal con- 
necting the waters of the Atlantic and Pacific- Oceans,” ap- 
proved June 28, 1902, I transmit herewith the annual report of 
the Isthmian Canal Commission for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1913. 

Wooprow WILSON. 

Tue WHITE House, December 2, 1913. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 2818) authorizing the appointment of envoys extraordi- 
nary and ministers plenipotentiary to each Paraguay and 
Urnguay. 

MARITIME CANAL CO, OF NICARAGUA (H. DOC. NO. 362). 

The VICE. PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from. the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the report of the Maritime Canal. Co. of Nicaragua, sub- 
mitted December 1. 1913, which, with the accompanying paper, 
was referred te the Committee on Interoceanie Canals. and 
ordered to be printed. 

SPRINGFIELD ARMORY AND ROCK ISLAND ARSENAL. (H. DOC; NO. 3240). 

The VICH PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary. of War, transmitting; pursuant to law, 
a statement submitted by the Chief of Ordnance; United States 
Army, of the expenditures for arms, components of arms, ap- 
pendages fabricated, altered, and repaired during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1913, at the Springfield Armory, Springfield, 
Mass., and at the Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, III., which, 
with the accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs.and ordered to be printed. 

REPORT ON ORDNANCE AND FORTIFICATIONS (H. DOC? NO. 341). 

The VICE. PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the twenty- 
third annual report of the Board of Ordnance and Yortifica- 
tions for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1913, which was referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

TRAVEL OF EMPLOYEES OF INTERSTATE) COMMERCE. COMMISSION. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Interstate Commerce Commission, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a statement’ showing the travel of officials and 
employees of the commission. on official business from Wash- 
ington to points. outside the District of Columbia during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1913. (H. Doe. No. 369), which, with 
the accompanying: paper, was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

He aiso laid before the Senate a communication from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a statement of expenses incurred by officers and employees in 
connection. with meetings or conventions.under written author- 
ity of the Secretary of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
(H. Doe. No. 363), Which, with the accompanying paper, was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

BUZZARDS BAY BUOY, MASSACHUSETTS (S. DOC. No. 254). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the: Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary: of Commerce; transmitting; in re- 
sponse to æ resolution of the 25th: ultimo, certain information 
relative to the placing of, buoys and the marking of that part 
of the public navigable waters of the United States in Buzzards: 
Bay, Mass., ete, which, with the accompanying paper, was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce and ordered to be 
printed, 

Ti- L. LOVE v. UNITED STATES: (S. DOC.. No. 255). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Chief Justice of the Court of Claims, requesting 
that the findings and opinion: of! the court in the case of T. L. 
Love, surviving partner of Robert Love & Son, v. United States 


be returned to the court for further examination, which was- 
referred to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 


BRIG “LITTLE JOHN RUTLER?”” (s. DOC. NO. 256). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communien- 
tion from the chief justice of the Court of Claims, requesting 
that the findings of the court in the French spoliation case of 
the brig Little John Butler, Smith, master, be returned to the 
court for further examination, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 


SAN FRANCISCO WATER SUPPLY, 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I find in my mail numerous 
letters and telegrams: in the nature of memorials relating to the 
Hetch Hetchy bill, which is now: under consideration: I will 
not ask to burden the Recorp with these letters and telegrams, 
— 5 will ask unanimous consent to have one of the telegrams 
read. 

There being no objection, the telegram was read and ordered 
to lie on the table, as- follows: 

Bosrox, Mass., December 2, 1913. 
Hon. JAcon H. GALLINGER, 


Senate Chamber, Washingtom, D. O.: 


y urge: the importance of voting against Hetch Hetchy 


I respectful. 
bill, and thus bainas. to prevent an 


committed against the American Nation. 
by mere senti 
against the proposa scheme. 
8 sources of — are available for San Francisco. 
Fetch Hetchy Valley; which wo be ruined by reservoir scheme; is 
the essential key to northern half of Yosemite National Park. It cam 
be made readily accessible. is not a ing question of to-day, 
but for all time: I respeetfuily and earnestly urge you to oppose’ such 
a dangerous precedent: as giving away without real necessity an essen- 
tial part of a precious national possession. 


G. F. SCHWARZ, 
Hampton Court, Brookline, Mass. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. President, I have had sent to me by 
mail from Sam Franeiseo petitions: signed by 20,000 representa- 
tive: citizens: of that city, praying for the passage of the bill 
giving San Francisco the right to use the waters of the Hetch 
Hetehy reservoir site- L ask that one of the petitlons may be 
read and that they may all lie on the table. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, one of the peti- 
tions. will be read, omitting: the names: 

The Secretary read as follows: 
YOUR DUTY IS TO LET. SAN FRANCISCO HAVE THE WATER SUPPLY IT NEEDS 

POR ITS FUTURE PRESERVATION. 

To the Senate of the United States: 


We, the 8 citizens of California, ask your. favorable action 
on the bill giving Francisco the right to use the water of the Hetch 
etehy reservoir: site. 


The Tuolumne River in the Hetch Hetchy. Valley furnishes the only 
available water supply not under private ownership. San Francisco 
owns three-fourths of the land in that valley in fee 8 and it only 


ee our favorable action on this bill to let us utilize our owner- 
ship of that land se that it will procure for us a water supply without 
wh the future of San Francisco is endan; 


gered, 
San Francisco's: need of this water supply is urgent and imperative. 
aipat it the city is throttled’; its health menaced; its development 


The Government: of the United States has completed the Panama 
(G One of tbe principal benefits looked for from 95 1 9 
0 e 


enterprise was the Diel sony ha of the western 
mefit can accrue 


States, of which San Francisco is the metropolis. No 
to Sam Franciseo. through the: Panama: Canal if there is.withheld from 
it amene supply capable of sustaining the health and life of the com- 
munity: 

Senators of the United States; San Francisco asks you for simple 
heed rt for fair play. You have already granted to Seattle, to Port- 

nd, and to Los — — — the use of ral reserves which gave those 
cities the water supplies they needed. 

The need Of nia city ever: Ay AE TI necd TOEN Foam 


cisco in this emergency. 
We ask your favorable vote on this bill, which will give San Francisco 
tuar onae eee: water supply adequate to supply its: present and 
R 7 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The petitions will lie-on the table. 

Mr. PERKINS. I present a petition of citizens of Alameda 
County, Cal., praying for the passage of the pending Hetch 
Hetchy bill. It is signed by several hundred citizens. I ask 
that it may be read. 

There being no objection, the petition was read and ordered to 
lie on the table, as follows: 


PETITION TO THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


The: undersigned: citizens: of Alameda: County carnestly ask that you 
act favorably on the bill giving San Francisco the right to use the 
Heteh Hetchy Reservoir site. 

We ask this for several reasons. 

San Francisco, through the Spring Valley Water Co., is now takin: 
from this county its water supply, doing our county great damage, a 
if tbe Spring Valley Co. is allowed to perfect present plans will destroy 
the future prosperity of both Washington and Pleasanton Townships, 
one ot the most fertile sections in California: 

The People's Water Co., supplying the city of Oakland, is also draw- 


ing its principal water supply from Washington Township,. adding. 
e damage already done and now being done by the Spring Valley 


to th 
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Co. Our underground water levels are now the lowest in their history, 
having gone down steadily with the increasing demands made upon them 
by the two big companies. 

Millions of dollars worth of 2 in this county are threatened 
with destruction if the bay cities are permitted to continue their de- 
mands upon our water supply. 

This county needs all the water its watersheds afford right now. It 
will need much more in the immediate future. The Hetch Hetchy sup- 
ply is necessary to save our county from further destruction. It is our 
only hope. 

J. E. JACOBUS 
(And others). 


Mr. WORKS. I submit a telegram from John E. Williams, 
secretary of the water users’ association, which I ask may be 
read. 


There being no objection, the telegram was read and ordered 
to lie on the table, as follows: i 
CERES, CAL., December 2, 1913. 
Senator WORKS, 
Care W. O. Lehane, Congress Hall Hotel, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Mass meeting held December 1. Shem fe opposition to attitude 
and acts of board of directors in supporting any way the Raker bill. 
Unanimous in condemning the attitude of the board refusing to appro- 

riate $2,500 asked by the people of Turlock district to fight Raker 
ill. Unanimous in condemning adoption by board of resolution of ap- 
proval to the Raker bill, Contrary to the belief and wishes of a great 
majority of water users and taxpayers. Committee appointed to compel 
appropriation of money. Probable demand for resignation of directors 
or recall proceedings. 

JOHN E. WILLIAMS, 
Secretary of Water Users’ Association, 

Mr. WORKS. I also submit a telegram from T. C. Hocking, 
of the Modesto Morning Herald, on the same subject, which I 
ask may be printed in the Recorp without reading. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

MODESTO, CAL., December 2, 1913. 
Senator Works, 
Washington, D. C.: 

October 6 I signed with others telegram published in CONGRESSIONAL 
Record October 7, page 6072. Modesto Morning Herald, of which 
am owner and editor, is by far largest circulated paper, Stanislaus 
County, embracing Modesto-Turlock irrigation districts. Line up in 
Congress and Cabinet at that time seemed to leave us no hope beyond 
Raker bill compromise, although I have ever contended no water should 
be taken from this semiarid valley when can be obtained (and at less 
cost) from nonarid sources. Since October 6 San Francisco Chronicle 
and other influences there, assuming victory for Raker bill, have re- 
peatedly declared bill of no effect save for grant to San Francisco, and 
that promptly on passage action be brought to set aside all but grant. 

Further, now find full 95 per cent water users op o bill. If 
bill passed, limits our resources and leaves to perpetual aridity 200,000 
acres additional. We have added 20,000 prosperous gone because of 
irrigation to Modesto-Turlock districts in less than 1 ears, and haye 
room in same districts 20,000 more. Bill should be killed. San Fran- 
cisco can get three times present supply from Serine Vaney sources 
and more water at less cost from nonarid sources than from Hetch 
Hetchy power. Opportunities and rich pienois therefrom for polt- 
ticians through leasehold privileges represent milk in coconut. 

T. C. HOCKING, 
Modesto Morning Herald. 

Mr. WORKS. I also submit a memorial of water users 
within two of the irrigation districts—the Modesto and Turlock 
districts—opposing the passage of the Hetch Hetchy bill. I ask 
that the memorial may be read, omitting the names. 

There being no objection, the memorial was read and ordered 
to lie on the table, as follows: 

To the honorable Senators of the United States, Washington, D. O.: 


The present serious needs of our districts and the agricultural de- 
velopment of our great valley absolutely require the preservation of our 
entire watershed. 

The undersigned water users of the Modesto irrigation district hereby 
petition and ask you not to pass any bill granting to San Francisco or 
any other party the right to divert any of the waters of the Tuolumne 
River from the San Joaquin Valley. 

San Francisco has no necessity which can not be met from other 
ponroea, We appeal te you to protect our homes and farms from this 
injustice. 


Data supporting our position will be placed in the hands of each 
Senator in due time. 


NOVEMBER 17, 1913. 


Mr. WORKS. The memorials which I now present remon- 
strating against the passage of the bill are signed by 1,865 of 
the water users within the Turlock irrigation district and over 
900 of the water users within the Modesto irrigation district. 
I ask that the memorials lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WORKS. I present a number of memorials opposing the 
passage of the Hetch Hetchy bill. I ask that they may be re- 
ceived and laid on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That action will be taken. 

Mr. WORKS. In this connection I also submit with the 
memorials the certificates of various persons who procured the 
signatures showing that they are the original and authentic 
signatures of the water users within the districts. I ask that 
the certificates lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


Mr. THOMAS. I desire to offer in this connection a letter 
from the president and secretary of the Widows and Orphans’ 
Mutual Aid Associations of the San Francisco Fire Department 
(Inc.), and I ask that it be read. 

There being no objection, the letter was read and ordered to 
lie on the table, as follows: 

WIDOWS AND ORPHANS’ MUTUAL AID ASSOCIATIONS 
OF THE SAN Francisco FIRE DEPARTMENT (INC.), 
San Francisco, November 24, 1913. 
Hon. CHARLES S. THOMAS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. Q.: 


We, the undersigned officers of the Widows and Orphans’ Mutual Aid 
Associations of the San Francisco Fire Department (ine), in behalf of 
sald associations most earnestly ask for your vote and support in 
favor of giving to our beloved city of San ancisco the right to use 
the much-needed water supply, and the only supply adequate to meet 
its present as well as its future needs. 

We ask your favorable vote on this bill as a matter of TONIN 
humanity, and fair play, as the present supply is absolutely inadequate 
to meet even the present demands. We pray you therefore to grant 
us the use of the waters of the Hetch Hetchy Valley and the Tuolumne 


iver. 
Respectfully submitted. 


Capt. WILLIS E. GALLATIN, Jr., President. 
GEORGE F. BROWN, Secretary, 
Captain Engine Co. No. 89, 
2136 Geary Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT presented resolutions adopted by the 
Merchants’ Association of Honolulu, Territory of Hawaii, favor- 
ing the enactment of legislation confirming the act of the Legis- 
lature of the Territory of Hawaii, amending the franchise held 
by the Honolulu Rapid Transit & Land Co., which were referred 
to the Committee on the Pacific Islands and Porto Rico. 

He also presented a memorial signed by sundry teachers of 
Belmont, Mass., and a memorial of the Connecticut Woman's 
Suffrage Association, remonstrating against the passage of the 
noanoa Hetch Hetchy bill, which were 5 0 to lie on the 
table. 

He also presented a telegram, in the nature of a petition, 
from the executive board of the San Francisco district of the 
California Federation of Woman’s Clubs, praying for the pas- 
sage of the so-called Hetch Hetchy bill, which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Mr. THOMPSON presented petitions of the United Trades and 
Labor Council of Pittsburg, Kans.; of the Kansas Society of 
California, of San Francisco, Cal.; and of the California Club, 
of San Francisco, Cal., praying for the passage of the so-called 
Hetch Hetchy bill, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. GRONNA. I haye received a number of memorials from 
what is known as the Pennsylvania Association Opposed to 
Woman Suffrage. I ask that the text of one of the memorials 
may be printed in the Recorp, and that they may be referred 
to the Committee on Woman Suffrage. 

There being no objection, the text of one of the memorials 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 

AMERICAN WOMEN DO NOT WANT TO VOTE—PENNNSYLVANIA ASSOCIATION 
OPPOSED TO WOMAN SUFFRAGE, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
To the Hon, ASLE J. Gronna, 
Senator from North Dakota, 
nited States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: I am strongly opposed to extending the franchise to 
women, thereby — * them of their rights as women and putting 
upon them the burden of government. 

Only a very small portion of the women of this country are making 
this demand, and I think, moreover, it is a question for the States, not 
the National Government, to decide. 

Hoping you will aid the women of America in their fight for the 
preasevation of our homes, our Nation, and our civilization by voting 
against any resolution providing for such an amendment to our Consti- 
tution, believe me, 


Very truly, yours, Mary C, KNOWLES 


655 Petham Road, Mount Airy, Philadelphia, 

Mrs. A. C. KNOWLES. 

Mr. OWEN presented a memorial signed by the faculty and 
students of the University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla., re- 
monstrating against the passage of the so-called Hetch Hetchy 
bill, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PERKINS presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
San Francisco, Cal., praying for the enactment of legislation 
granting relief to persons who served in the Military Telegraph 
Corps of the Army during the Civil War, which was referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of United Laborers’ Union No. 
1, of San Francisco, Cal., praying for the enactment of legisla- 
tion to make lawful certain agreements between employees and 
laborers and persons engaged in agriculture or horticulture and 
to limit the issuing of injunctions in certain cases, and for 
other purposes, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


1913. 


ADDRESSES ax JUDGE 8. A. LINDSEY. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I have here three short 
adresses by Judge S. A. Lindsey, of Tyler, Tex., entitled, re- 
&pectively, “The cooperative agricultural plan,” “Rural life 
and farm problems,” and “The building of a State.” 

They are very short and very valuable, and I ask that they 
may be printed as a public document. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not hear the request of the Senator from 
Texas, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. My request was for the printing of three 
short addresses on farm life and other problems by Judge Lind- 
sey, of Texas, chairman of the Texas Farm Life Commission. 
They are not very long, and I ask that they may be printed as 
a public document. 

Mr. SMOOT. Where were the addresses first published? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. They were first published in Texas. Two 
addresses were delivered by Judge Lindsey, and one was pub- 
lished in the Rice Journal and Southern Farmer. 

Mr. SMOOT. May I ask the Senator if he will allow the 
addresses to go to the Committee on Printing, and we will 
examine them? 

Mr. SHEPPARD, I will. I ask that the addresses be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Printing for action. ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the papers will 
be referred to the Committee on Printing. 

PRESIDENTIAL PRIMARIES. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Reports of committees are now in 
order. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I have been waiting for 
Senators on the Democratic side representing the Committee on 
the District of Columbia to appear, but I notice they are not here. 
I desire to bring a matter to their attention, and, in order that 
they may be invited to attend, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Gof O'Gorman Simmons 
Bacon Gronna Overman Smith, Ariz 
Brady Hollis Owen Smith, Ga. 
Brandegee Hughes Page Smith, 8. C. 
Bristow James Perkins Smoot 
Bryan Johnson Pittman 5 
Burton Kenyon Pomerene Sutherland 
Chamberlain Kern Reed Thomas 
Chilton La Follette Robinson Thompson 
Clap ne Root Thornton 
Clark, Wyo. Lippitt Saulsbury ‘Townsend 
Clarke, Ark. McCumber Shafroth Walsh 

Colt McLean Sheppard Warren 
Cummins Martine, N. J. Sherman Weeks 
Dittingham Nelson Shields Williams 
Gallinger Norris Shively Works 


Mr. THORNTON. I desire to announce that my colleague 
Mr. RANSDELL] is necessarily absent on public business. I ask 
that this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. KENYON. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Boran] is detained from the Chamber on 
account of illness. I hope he may be here during the day, but if 
hot, this announcement will stand for the day. 

Mr. WEEKS. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Lopet] is absent on account of illness and to have this an- 
nouncement stand for the day. He has a general pair with the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wisi to announce ihe unavoidable 
absence of my colleague [Mr. CULBERSON] and to let this an- 
nouncement stand for the day. He is paired with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-four Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I desired the attendance of 
the senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Martin] and of the 
senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Smit], but I see they are 
not present, and probably they are detained. I want to read a 
brief extract from the President's message, on page 74 of the 
RECORD: 

I turn to a subject which I hope can be handled promptly and with- 
out serious controversy of any kind. I mean the method of selectin: 
nominees for the Presidency of the United States. I feel confiden 
that I do not misinterpret the wishes or the expectations of the country 
when I urge the prompt enactment of legislation which will provide for 
primary elections throughout the country at which the vo 
several parties may choose their nominees for the Presidency without 
the intervention of nominating conventions. I venture the suggestion 
that this legislation should provide for the retention of party conven- 
tions, but only for the purpose of estes and accepting the verdict 
of the primaries and formulating the platforms of the parties, and I 
suggest that these conventions should consist not of de tes chosen 
for this single purpose, but of the nominees for Con; the nominees 
for vacant seats in the Senate of the United States, The § nators whose 
terms have not yet closed, the national committees, and the candidates 
for the Presidency themselves, in order that platforms may be framed 


rs of the 


»y those responsible to the people for carrying them into effect, 
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I desire to say that the President in this recommendation has 
practically copied the Kansas State primary law, for the pri- 
mary law of the State of Kansas, which has been in operation 
now for many years, conforms identically with the recommenda- 
tions made in the message. I want to express my appreciation 
of the indorsement given by the President to the lawmakers of 
Kansas, for I believe that was the first State to embody these 
principles into a legislative enactment in the form suggested 
here by the President; and I want to call the attention of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia to the fact that on May 
11, 1911, I introduced a bill into the Senate providing for direct 
primaries for the expression of the choice of the people of the 
District of Columbia for candidates for President. That bill 
provided that the people shall express their preference for Presi- 
dent and select delegates to carry out their wishes so expressed. 

This bill was referred to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia and reported adversely by the senior Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Martin], who, I see, has now appeared in the 
Chamber. I made a strenuous effort to get this bill taken up 
by the Senate during the last Congress, but every effort I made 
was blocked by those who were unfriendly to the legislation. 
The Senator from Virginia, who reported the bill adversely, 
seemed to be the leader of the opposition. 

On April 7 of this year I introduced the same bill (S. 154) 
into the Senate and had it referred again to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, and it there sleeps at this time. I 
wanted to inquire of the Senator from Maryland [Mr. SMITH], 
the chairman of that committee, but, he being absent, I now 
direct the inquiry to any member of the committee who may be 
present on the majority side, to learn when we may expect a 
report upon this bill from that committee, 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Gladly. 

Mr. POMERENE. I am not the chairman of that committee 
and am not in a position to speak for it, but in reciting the 
history of the bill introduced by the Senator from Kansas he 
has failed to call attention to the fact that a favorable report 
was made on that bill at one time when I was a member of the 
subcommittee having it in charge. I think the Senator will 
remember that fact. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Did I understand the Senator to say that 
a favorable report was made to the Senate? 

Mr. POMERENE. That is my recollection of it. 

Mr. BRISTOW. No; the Senator is mistaken. An unfavor- 
able report was made by the Senator from Virginia [Mr.. MAR- 
TIN]. I think the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] favored 
it in the committee; I was so advised at least. that in the de- 
liberations of the committee the Senator from Ohio was in favor 
of the bill. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I speak only from memory 
now, subject to correction. I was a member of the subcom- 
mittee that had that bill in charge and we made a favorable re- 
port. It may be that it was only to the committee, but my 
present recollection is that it was to the Senate. However, the 
Record will correct me if I am wrong in the matter. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Recorp will correct the Senator, for 
the Senator from Virginia knows well that it was an adverse 
report. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I was absent from 
the Chamber, and do not know exactly what the Senator is 
discussing. Now, I understand him 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Just wait a moment until I ask 
my question. Does the Senator say that the Committee on the 
District of Columbia had under consideration a bill for a na- 
tional primary? 

Mr. BRISTOW. For a primary for the District of Co- 
lumbia—— 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Oh, well—— 

Mr. BRISTOW. To elect delegates to the national conven- 
tions and to express a choice for President. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I do not recollect it, but I have 
no doubt I thought then as I think now. I had no willingness 
to have the District of Columbia start in and pursue a policy, 
so far as the Democratic Party, with which I am affiliated, was 
concerned, on that line at all differentiating itself from the 
policy of the Democratic Party, and haying a primary here in 
the District of Columbia for representation in a Democratic 
national convention at the instigation of the Senator from 
Kansas. I no doubt was opposed to that, and still would be. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do not doubt that the Senator from Vir- 
ginia would oppose almost anything that might be instigated by 
the Senator from Kansas. 
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Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. If the Senator from Kansas will 
excuse me, he is mistaken. I have great respect for his opinion 
along certain lines, but not as a guide for the Democratic Party. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Since the guide, the true guide, the titular 
head of the Democratic Party, has spoken in favor of legisla- 
tion of this kind, I hope now that the opinion of the Senator 
from Virginia will change and that this legislation may have 
his hearty support. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I am in entire accord with the 
titular head of the Democratic Party and the actual leader of 
the Democratic party; there is no difference between him and 
myself on that subject. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 

Mr. CUMMINS. In this connection I desire to remind the 
Senate that 18 months or more ago I introduced a bill provid- 
ing for the nomination of candidates for President and Vice 
President by direct vote throughout the country in a primary 
election established by the bill. That bill was referred to the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections, and therefore I am not 
accusing the Senator from Virginia of any delinquency in this 
respect. I was unable to get any consideration for the bill in 
the committee during the last Congress. Immediately upon the 
assembling of this Congress I reintroduced the bill, and it was 
‘again referred to the Committee on Privileges and Elections, 
the distinguished Senator from Indiana [Mr. Kern] being chair- 
man of that committee. I have dong everything in my power 
since that time to secure consideration of the bill by the com- 
mittee as it is now constituted, but in vain; and I join my 
friend from Kansas in the hope that, under the inspiration and 
the impulse of the admirable message of the President delivered 
to Congress yesterday, we may be able to induce the Committee 
on Privileges and Elections to consider that bill, and either 
report it favorably or report some modification of it that will 
accomplish the same purpose. It is delightful to know that the 
whole country is now becoming progressive and that we have a 
little hope of legislation that will really benefit the people of 
the United States. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I desire to add to the remarks that have 
just been made by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cumaccns] that 
it does give hope te those of us who have been for many years 
advocating the nomination of President by primaries to think 
that the country is progressing. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon me? 

Mr, BRISTOW. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CLAPP. It gives us something more than hope; it gives 
us respectability, for I have been called an anarchist for several 
years because I advocated the right of the American people to 
nominate their candidates for the Presidency. We will no 
longer be characterized as anarchists. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senater from New Hampshire? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I yield to the Senator from New Ham 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the mutual felicitations 
on the part of our Progressive friends are mighty interesting 
to some of us. I simply want to put in the Recorp the sugges- 
tion that if we shall go to the primaries for presidential candi- 
dates, and if it does not work out any better than it is working 
out in some States of the American Union at the present time 
for the nomination of other candidates, the Senator from Kan- 
sas will have occasion to change his view after a little while. 
It is a scheme, Mr. President, to give the rich man the ad- 
vantage over the poor man; it is a scheme to make bribery 
easier than any other scheme possibly could do. I trust as a 
progressive conservative [laughter] that the President’s sug- 
gestion will not find a lodgment in the hearts of the legislators 
of this country, and that we may never be subjected to such an 
ordeal. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I regret that a discordant 
element should have been injected into the discussion here this 
3 by the distinguished senior Senator from New Hamp- 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator from Kan- 
sas yield to me? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I yield. 

Mr. SHERMAN. As long as this seems to be a time for a 
general collection of primary statistics, I will ask the indulgence 
of the Senator from Kansas for a moment in order that I may 
add to the collection. 

I know from personal experience with many of the Senators 
on the other side of the aisle what their views are on convert- 
ing an indissoluble union of indestructible States into a pure 


democracy. I think I would have considerabie support from my 
Democratie brethren in opposing any such effort. I am in sym- 
pathy with them. I range down in my part of the country 
where I can look over on the old Kentucky shore, so that I am 
quite sure I am in sympathy with many of their hopes in that 
direction. 

I do not believe in obliterating State lines, either in primaries 
or in elections. The fathers did not. I will say to the Senator 
from Kansas that I shall pay due attention to the clock. The 
fathers did not create this a pure democracy. The Republic as 
a existing is formed by a proper union and recognition of 

es. 

In obedience to the original impulse giving governmental 
vitality to this Republic, I prepared last summer a bill known 
as Senate bill 2309. It struck what I hope is a happy medium. 
It neither continues the rule of what I call overtraining or 
overorganization in politics, nor does it provide for a pure de- 
mocracy and an obliteration and ultimate destruction of the 
identity of the States, either in the primary elections or, finally, 
in the general elections, if the same principle should be pro- 
jected that far. 

If I may be allowed, very briefly, without consuming too much 
of the time which properly belongs to the Senator from Kansas, 
I will state that the bill recognizes existing conditions. It ap- 
plies a remedy without destroying any proper condition that ex- 
ists at this time, It recognizes, first, the rule of the congres- 
sional district as the unit established in 1880 in the Republican 
conrention at Chicago, in which the struggle between Grant and 
Blaine was fought out to a conclusion. The congressional dis- 
trict is recognized there as the proper unit for the selection of 
delegates, the delegates at large to be selected either by a State 
convention or on a State-wide blanket vote. It restricts the 
number of delegates to the number of Senators and Representa- 
tives multiplied by two. It provides for a diminution in Repub- 
lican conventions of what I have regarded for some time as an 
improper representation, so as to be hereafter based on the 
voting strength of 10 or 11 Southern States. 

It provides for curbing the power of national committees. It 
does not permit to remain longer in the hands of national com- 
mittees the power to prepare arbitrarily a temporary roll in 
conventions. It transfers the power of issuing credentials to 
the hand of the voter.. When, under any State primary, dele- 
gates are elected, either at large or by congressional districts, 
those delegates are thereby clothed with unassailable creden- 
tials, sacred from the interfering hand of national committees, 
and they take their seats on temporary rolls in the convention 
by virtue of the mandate of the voters in their several congres- 
sional districts or in the States. 

In addition to that, if the Senator from Kansas will permit 
me, I provide in the bill what I consider at least a fair move- 
ment toward an adequate remedy of the conditions that led to 
the unhappy division of the Republican Party at the polls last 
November. In the bill it is provided that delegates shall no 
longer be unseated at the arbitrary will of the committee. It 
recognizes and adopts the primary laws of the States where the 
yoters are heard. It respects the conditions that exist in the 
actual administration of the affairs of great political parties. 
It preserves the identity of every State in the Union. 

If the principle embodied in the bill should be carried out, it 
would be no longer possible for delegates elected in congres- 
sional districts or by a State-wide vote, on a blanket ticket in 
accordance with State-enacted laws, to be unseated in a con- 
vention contrary to the will of the voters of the State. There 
will be no more California cases if that rule is recognized. 
There will be no more unhappy differences, made necessary by 
the exigencies of the hour, in the unseating of delegates, if that 
be the rule. In other words, it proposes by an act of Congress 
to give recognition and adoption to State primary laws per- 
mitting a fair expression of the voters of the States. 

When delegates are so selected, their seats are valid and im- 
mune from attack, and they remain as delegates in the conven- 
tion. The bill recognizes the lawful province of the States. It 
recognizes their State-enacted laws for the purpose of securing 
a fair expression of the yoters. For my own part, I prefer to 
adhere to the congressional district. I prefer to adhere to 
some lawful way of selecting delegates at large either by a 
State-wide vote or by a State convention. But there are 11 
States in the Union, most of them Western States, which have 
selected their delegates, and have done so since 1910 or 1912, 
in accordance with State-enacted primary laws, on blanket 
tickets, by a State-wide vote. One hundred and six of those 
delegates sat in a certain convention I know about. Every one of 
them was as liable to be unseated and denied recognition as the 
two from the fourth California district who were unseated. 
Every one of the 58 delegates from the State in which I live 
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was liable to be unseated by the same power. Every one of 
them was selected in flat contradiction to the call of the con- 
vention. 

If the Senator from Kansas will permit me to take a little 
more time, in our State we have some old-fashioned notions 
about who ought to vote in a primary. I have not any business 
thrusting my personality or my political nose into the affairs 
of the Democratic Party. I stay out. It is not my business. I 
deplore the necessity that has existed in days past to thrust a 
number of self-sacrificing and patriotic Democrats into the coun- 
cils and primaries of the Republican Party in my State. 

During the 12 years that I served in the Illinois Legislature I 
led an unceasing warfare against that reprehensible practice. 
Finally it was forbidden by statute. In the face of that, a 
national committee issued a call that all electors who believed 
in the policies and indorsed the principles of the Republican 
Party should join in the selection of delegates. That is flatly 
contrary to the primary law of our State, where we have sought 
to preserve the integrity of political parties. In many of our 
western States we confine our family troubles to the members 
of the family, and all outsiders are invited to stay out in the 
road until we settle them. We get along better that way. 

The bill I have introduced will do no violence to the views of 
any of our Democratic brethren who believe in the integrity of 
the State and who believe in confining political activity within 
lawful lines. They recognize the right of a State to provide 
election laws as a matter of local sovereignty, and that those laws 
for the selection of delegates to a national convention, when so 
provided, ought to be respected. If there is not enough power 
or self-control in the management of a political party.and its 
committees to make us respect those laws, two alternatives are 
presented to us. One is to suffer the penalty at the polls; and 
we have paid that penalty, the Lord knows, Mr. President. 
We have paid it in seeing a majority on the other side of this 
Chamber and in the body at the other end of the Capitol. We 
have trodden the wine press alone down to disastrous defeat. 
I do not want any more of it myself in the little while that I 
am likely to stay in this august body. I have got enough of it. 
I think—if the Senator from Kansas, begging his pardon, will 
permit—that probably the country will get enough of it before 
very long, judging from the indications that come rumbling up 
from the northern end of my State and from a certain city that 
lies on the shore of one of the Great Lakes, 

We can take our choice of finishing our troubles in that way 
or curing them by legislation. It will take an act of Congress 
to do it. For myself, speaking exclusively and confidentially 
to my Democratic friends, I do not think you want the plan 
outlined by your President. The next thing there will be a 
message sent in here on the initiative and referendum and the 
recall of judges, and your pure democracy so proposed will go 
to everlasting chaos before you get through. 

I know where that horse is headed when I see him plunging 
toward the cliff. That is a runaway rig. If some of you folks 
do not have a little bit of pride in managing your own States 
and a little bit of pride in your local sovereignty and do not 
think every time you get into trouble that you have got to run 
down to the men on the hill to get help; if you do not get a 
little local independence and a little revival of the old recollec- 
tions and the old glory; if you can not arouse yourselves now, 
you will later on. 

‘This can not be a pure democracy. I am opposed to a nation- 
wide primary law. It will not work. Why, once we had town- 
ship government in south Chicago, and in a single New England 
township organization there we had 16,000 voters and more than 
80,000 people. The moderator of the meeting in the old New 
England township called the house to order, and they had a 
town meeting and levied taxes in the good old-fashioned way. 
However, nobody could get into the hall, representing the 16,000 
voters, unless he had a ticket from a political club and could 
get past the club of the policeman. The rest of the 16,000 exer- 
eised their rights as citizens in a pure democracy by staying 
outside and thinking about it. I helped legislate a pure democracy 
out. That was the best thing that ever was done for the be- 
nighted constituency who were members of the air-tight or- 
ganization that ran that township where it existed. 

This will not be a pure democracy for a thousand years unless 
it becomes an unmitigated tyranny, with the rights of the 
minority lost, and a Government often by an inconsiderable 
but active minority. Do not forget that nowadays a man who 
is wrong can make a greater disturbance and attract more at- 
tention and get more space in the newspapers than one who is 
right. The world always takes more interest in an active devil 
than it does in a saint down with nervous prostration. It is 
the active devil that gets the headlines nowadays. This is not 


yet entirely a Government of the saints; and it will be a long 


time, my Democratic brethren, before you get to that happy 
goal if you elect every President for the next 100 years. 

What you have got to do is to preserve the lawful rights of 
the States. The proposition for a nation-wide presidential 
primary tends to lead to the destruction of the Union of the 
States. It ignores States lines, and makes every one of the 
48 States of the Union a mere outlying election province, to 
foot up the returns, and see how many votes are cast in Texas, 
how many in Rhode Island, and so on. 

I would preserve the States in the spirit that the fathers 
wrote the first charter of liberty. They gathered together the 
thirteen original States so that not only would individual rights 
be preserved, but the identity of the Colonies, manifest after- 
wards when the Revolution was successful and the States were 
knit together in this indissoluble bond. My bill does not do 
all this, but it is a premeditated stagger in the right direction. 
[Laughter.] 

I wish to say, in conclusion, that I have had written out 
ever since last May the notes of a speech on this subject. It 
is lying on the desk over in my office, and at some opportune 
time I will inflict it on you and give you a chance to go to 
lunch. [Laughter.] It was written out in cold blood long 
before the President delivered his message. I have a message 
on the subject that I will get to you some time. 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President—— A 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I should like to get through, and then I 
will yield the floor. I have just a few remarks that I hope 
to make. 

Mr. KERN. If the Senator will allow me, I think, out of 
respect to the Senator from Illinois, that I shall have to call 
for the regular order. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator from Indiana desires to take 
me off my feet in that way, I wish to say to him that I will 
have my say at some other time; but it is a discourtesy that is 
not frequently extended to Members of this body. I have 
yielded to every Senator x 

Mr. KERN. If the Senator feels that way about it, I with- 
draw the request for the regular order; but I hope this dis- 
cussion will be concluded some time in the next hour or two. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator might have made that request 
when other Senators were occupying the floor through my 
courtesy. 

I desire to say that I had no idea of precipitating a long and 
continued debate when I made these simple inquiries from the 
members of the Committee on the District of Columbia, who 
have now the custody of this bill. The speech of the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN] might have been delivered to the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections, to the Republican na- 
tional committee, or to the public at large. It was a good one 
from his point of view. But since the President has suggested 
a piece of genuine progressive legislation, I hope the zeal of 
the Senators on the Democratie side of this Chamber for its 
enactment will be equal to the zeal which they manifest for the 
enactment of legislation that is sham progressive, such as the 
present currency bill that is now before the body. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, since my distinguished col- 
league, the senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow], has 
been so long without a definite party home, I am certainly glad 
to have his acknowledgment this morning that he has at last 
found refuge in the good old Democratic Party. Since he has 
so graciously and handsomely indorsed the President of the 
United States in the matter of primaries for the selection of 
candidates for the Presidency, I hope he will go a little further 
and adopt Some more good Democratic doctrine and indorse the 
President in a matter which is of greater importance to the 
people of Kansas and the Nation to-day than any other piece 
of legislation. I refer to the pending currency bill, of which 
the President says in his message: 

You already have under consideration a bill for the reform of our 
system of banking and currency, for which the country waits with im- 
patience, as for something fundamental to its Shole. Dosiness life and 
necessary to set credit free from arbitrary and artificial restraints. I 
need not say how earnestly I hope for its early enactment into law. 
I take leave to beg that the whole energy and attention of the Senate 
be concentrated upon it till the matter is successfully disposed of. 

Mr. President, I regret very much to disagree with my dis- 
tinguished colleague on a matter of procedure in the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator what 
currency bill the President refers to in his message? 

Mr. THOMPSON. The pending currency bill before the 
Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Which one? The President virtually made the 
same statement when the so-called Glass bill passed the House. 
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Mr. THOMPSON. I think he clearly means the bill com- 
monly referred to as the Owen-Glass bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is it the House bill, the Owen first or second 
amendment to it? 

Mr. THOMPSON. The pending bill, known as the Owen- 
Glass bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the President want us to pass the bill as 
it passed: the House? 

Mr. THOMPSON. He wants the legislation and does not 
dictate the terms of the legislation. 

Mr. SMOOT. No matter what the measure is, he wants a 
currency bill passed? 

Mr. THOMPSON. What. he demands is what the people 
demand, which is immediate action upon the currency question. 

Mr. SMOOT. If we are to take the public press as a guide, 
the President indorsed the currency bill as it passed the House, 
and he wanted action upon it as quickly as possible. I ask the 
Senator from Kansas if in his message that is the bill the 
President requests immediate action upon. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I simply refer the Senator to the lan- 
guage of the President himself in the matter of immediate action 
by the Senate, which has been delaying the legislation for some 
four or five months since its attention was originally called to 
this subject. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is upon the pending bill, the House bill? 

Mr. THOMPSON. Yes, sir; the Owen-Glass bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. The House bill? ~ 

Mr. THOMPSON. The House bill, with such amendments 
as the Senate may see fit to make. What he demands is ex- 
actly what the people demand—action and not delay. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I call the attention of the Senator from 
Kansas to the fact that since the committee reported the bill 
without recommendation the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton] 
has introduced a bill which is pending, and it may be that 
one the President is in favor of. 

Mr. THOMPSON. That is a matter the Senate can decide 
in its own way. What the President asks is action, and we 
have not taken that yet. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. If the Senate prefers the Burton bill, 
I have no doubt the President will be satisfied with that action. 

Mr. THOMPSON. He will be satisfied with whatever bill 
the Senate finally passes, I think I can assure the Senator. 

Mr. ROOT. May I ask the Senator from Kansas whether he 
speaks with authority when he says that the President will be 
satisfied with whatever bill the Senate sees fit to pass? 

Mr. THOMPSON. I have no authority to speak for the 
President, but I haye reason to believe that we will pass a bill 
that will be satisfactory to the President. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Senator has implicit confidence in 
the understanding that is assumed to exist as a result of the 
conference of the Democratic Senators? 

Mr. THOMPSON. I have implicit confidence in the Demo- 
cratic Party which has charge of the currency measure—— 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. That it will pass a bill satisfactory to 
the President? 

Mr. THOMPSON. And is trying to fulfill its pledges to the 
people of this country. 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President 

Mr. CLAPP. Will the Senator from Indiana yield to me for 
just a moment? 

Mr. KERN. The Senator from Kansas has the floor. 

Mr. CLAPP. T supposed the Senator had finished. 

Mr. THOMPSON. No, sir; I have been interrupted. I will 
be through in a moment. 

Mr. CLAPP. I desire to say a word when the Senator con- 
cludes. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I started to say that I regret very much 
to disagree with my distinguished colleague on a mere question 
of procedure in the Senate, but his opposition to speedy action 
on the pending currency bill, seconded by his Republican breth- 
ren, is so contrary to the wishes of our constituency that I 
desire to say a few words in their behalf. 

My colleague, in his opposition to the resolution, does not re- 
flect the sentiment of the people of Kansas. The people of 
Kansas, from one end of the State to the other, are practically 
unanimous in demanding immediate currency legislation. They 
want immediate action and will not tolerate any unnecessary 
delay. I have dozens of letters and resolutions, written and 
passed by the business men and bankers of my State, expressing 
this sentiment. I have just received a letter this morning from 
a distinguished progressive Republican of the State, a business 
man and ex-banker, Mr. H. D. Crosby, of Wichita, which I 
desire to read to the Senate as reflecting the true sentiment of 
the people of the State. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. THOMPSON. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I observe the Senator just said that the 
President demanded immediate action and would not tolerate 
any delay. Will the Senator kindly tell me what course the 
President will pursue to prevent delay if this body sees fit to 
delay the bill? 

Mr. THOMPSON. I was speaking of the people of my State, 
and I desire to show by this letter, and other letters and reso- 
lutions if necessary, the sentiment in Kansas. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But I thought the Senator made the par- 
ticular statement that the President would not even tolerate 
delay in the passage of the currency. bill. Did I understand the 
Senator correctly? 

Mr. THOMPSON. I said the people of Kansas would not 
tolerate delay. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. THOMPSON. This letter is dated November 29, 1913, 


and is as follows: 
WICHITA, KANS., November 29, 1913. 
Senator W. H. THOMPSON, 


Washington, D. C. 

Dran Senator: Why can't the United States Senate determine upon 
a currency bill and pass it? Everyone knows the necessity of currency 
reform. hose now having it in thelr power to give the country relief 
bave known for months or years that t cy would be called upon to act. 
Have they not had ample time for investigation? Business will mark 
time or worse than that until action is taken: Why not give the coun- 
try relief without further delay? 

Yours, etc., H: D. CROSBY. 

Mr. President, this is the general sentiment as expressed in 
all the letters and resolutions from prominent business men and 
bankers, regardless of party, from every section of the State. 
In face of this sentiment I am surprised that my colleague 
would resist the resolution. For my part, I shall use all my 
power to aid the people of Kansas in carrying out their wishes 
in this respect. The Kansas farmer, for whom my colleague 
always claims a special tender regard, goes to work willingly 
every day at sunrise and works all day and until late at night, 
and he will not understand why a Senator who represents him 
and his interests is unwilling to do so for a short time, espe- 
cially in cases of serious emergency. The currency bill is an 
emergency measure. The people of the United States through- 
out the country are demanding it. 

We are not by this resolution, as claimed by my colleague, 
attempting in any way tó shut off freedom of debate, but we 
are simply trying to force expedition by requiring that the de- 
bate sliall begin and shall continue until completed. The great- 
est disappointment T have found since entering the Senate is 
in the apparent inability of the Senate under its present stand- 
ing rules to act with expedition. By the adoption of this reso- 
lution and acting within its spirit we can accomplish more in 
the next three weeks than we could under the ordinary rules 
of the Senate in three months. So I earnestly hope that the 
resolution will pass and that my distinguished colleague will 
change his mind and join me in its support in eompliance with 
the wishes of the people of our State and of the Nation. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, the President of the United 
States does not stand in need of any defense at my hands, or 
that of anyone else probably, but I think the trend of the dis- 
cussion this morning requires a statement as to his position 
upon the primary question, as indicated by his message. 

I do not think that the President's message can be construed 
as advocacy of a nation-wide primary. It has to be read in the 
light of the history and traditions of the country. A reading 
of the language, it seems to me, would not warrant the assump- 
tion that has been taken here that he stands for a nation-wide 
primary, obliterating all State lines in the primary, and its 
result. This is the President’s language: > 


Then follows his suggestion as to a convention to prepare a 
platform based upon the present basis of representation. 

As I said, while I do not think the President requires any 
defense in the matter, it does seem to me the impression ought 
not to go out unchallenged in the declaration that he stands for 
a nation-wide primary, obliterating State lines and, in effect, 
the States, in their representation in nominating conventions. 

Mr. KERN. I hope now, without wounding the sensibilities 
of any Senator, I may be permitted to call up the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there are no reports of commit- 
tees, the introduction of bills is in order. 
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BILLS INTRODUCED, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending question is on the 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous | 2mendment proposed by the Senater from New Hampshire in 


consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A bin (S. 3534) granting a pension to Emma Cain (with ac- 
companying papers); and 

A bill (S. 3535) granting an increase of pension to Edward P. 
Champlain (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. PAGE: 

A bill (S. 3536) granting an increase of pension to Edward B. 
Sawyer (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. y 

By Mr. WARREN: 

A bill (S. 3537) granting a pension to Ellen Murphy (with 
accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 3538) granting an increase of pension to Henry H. 
Helphenstine; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KERN: 

A bill (S. 3539) granting a pension to Harry A. Benedict 
(with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 3540) granting an increase of pension to Mary J. 
Peirce (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 3541) granting an increase of pension to Alfred 
DeArmy (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 3542) granting an increase of pension to John E. 
Spratt (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DU PONT: 

A bill (S. 3543) granting an inerease of pension to Charles 
W. Stigers (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BURLEIGH: 

A bill (S. 3544) granting a pension to Josie W. Witham; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GORE: 

A bill (S. 3545) to provide for the highway-improyement 
work by the United States Department of Agriculture in co- 
operation with the highway departments of the several States; 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

THE INITIATIVE AND‘REFERENDUM IN SWITZERLAND (S. DOC. No. 
253.) 


Mr. OWEN. I ask that a paper by Carl S. Vrooman, being 
a memorial relative to the initiative and referendum in Switzer- 
land, or a political pilgrimage on the initiative and referendum 
in practice, be printed as a public document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection the request of 
the Senator from Oklahoma will be complied with. 


PRINTING OF MATTER AS DOCUMENTS, 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, a short while ago I asked 
permission to have certain matter referring to rural life and 
related problems made a Senate document. On the suggestion 
of a Senator I consented that the proposed matter should be 
referred to the Committee on Printing for a report. Shortly 
after that another Senator offered matter relating to another 
question and requested that it be published as a Senate docu- 
ment and no suggestion or objection was made, 

I simply wish to say that hereafter I shall ask that all mat- 
ters proposed to be printed as documents shall be referred to 
the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Senator who the Senator was to 
whom he refers as having had matter printed as a public doeu- 
ment? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will state frankly that I did not bear the 
request. I wish to assure the Senator that I did not hear it, or 
I would have objected. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I think it is a better practice that requests 
for the printing of public documents shall go to the Committee 
on Printing, and I shall be glad to join the Senator from Utah 
in seeing hereafter that this course shall be taken. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am very thankful to hear it. 


HOUR OF DAILY MEETING. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a resolution coming over from a previous day, which will be 
rend. 

The Secretary read Senate resolution 225, submitted by Mr. 
Kern on the Ist instant, as follows: 


Resolved, That the hour of daily meetin: 
a. m., and that the Senate shall on each da 
recess until S o'clock p. m. and adjourn at 1 
wise ordered. 


of the Senate be 10 o'clock 
at 6 o'clock p. m, take a 
o'clock p. m., until other- 


line 2 to strike out the word “ ten” and insert “ eleven.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

Mr. BRISTOW. Will the Senator kindly yield to me for 
just a moment? 

Mr. GALLINGER. With pleasure. 7 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, my colleague seems to be 
laboring under a misapprehension as to my attitude. I want to 
assure him that I have not the slightest desire to delay cur- 
rency legislation. I think I am just as anxious as he that the 
legislation should be enacted, but E am exceedingly desirous 
also that when enacted it shall be the right kind of legislation. 

He read a letter from a Mr. Crosby, a very worthy gentleman 
in our State. I also have had communications from the same 
gentleman, and he is just as anxious that the present bill shall 
be amended so that it will be a good measure as he is that 
after being amended it shall pass. 

My colleague refers to the Kansas farmer. I hope that he 
will join with me in a joint effort to amend the bill so as to 
make it helpful to the Kansas farmer. Under the provisions 
of the bill, as it passed the House and as reported to the Senate 
by the Senate committee, headed by the chairman [Mr. Owen], 
it does not permit the paper of the Kansas farmer to be redis- 
counted, because he knows as well as I that three months’ 
paper is not the kind of paper that the Kansas farmer gives to 
the banks. 

If my colleague will join with me in making the bill useful 
to the people of our State, I certainly will be delighted to join 
with him in hastening legislation. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President—— f 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield for any matter that will not take 
much time. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator may proceed. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the resolution submitted 
by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Kern] I proposed to amend 
by changing the hour from 10 to 11 o'clock. Some other Sen- 
ator on the Democratic side proposed an amendment providing 
for evening sessions, and I think that it might be well for us 
in the beginning to understand whether that is to be the pro- 
gram, 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President 

Mr. GALLINGER. Has the Senator modified his resolution? 

Mr. KERN. As the mover of the resolution, I aecepted the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
WILLIAMS]. 


Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator can not of his own volition 
accept an amendment. That is for the Senate to do. But the 
Senator can modify his resolution in any way he sees fit. 

Mr. KERN. It is so modified. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I dislike exceedingly to 
take a single moment of the time of the Senate. I am trying 
in every way to expedite the business of the Senate, and yet 
I feel constrained to say a few words on the resolution that is 
now before the Senate. 

For the first time in our history, Mr. President, one session of 
Congress has merged into another. I judge from the ambitious 
program credited to the President that there is little hope of 
the adjournment of this session until late in the year, if indeed 
the experience through which we have passed is not to be 
repeated. As I understand the matter, it is not at all likely 
that there will be any holiday recess, and on yesterday the 
senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILI Aus] plainly told 
us that it was the purpose of the majority to hold sessions of 
unusual length with a view of exhausting the minority, and in 
that way forcing an early vote on the currency bill. 

I realize, Mr. President, the futility of opposing a resolution 
that was adopted in the Democratic caucus, and for that reason 
will content myself by making a brief statement. 

Mr. President, we were kept here during the entire summer 
on the plea that a tariff bill must be speedily passed so as to 
lift the burdens of taxation from the American people. I recall 
the fact that one distinguished Democratic Senator put the 
burden at $400,000,000, and the consuming public was to be re- 
lieved of that burden through the legislation of the Democratic 
Party. 

It will also be recalled in that connection that the new tariff 
law, among other things, was to reduce the high cost of living. 
In the Democratic national platform that boon was promised 
the American people, just as the boon of plentiful money and 
good times is now being promised if we rush through a currency 
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measure.. The President of the United States and the Senator 
from Oklahoma wanted the so-called Glass-Owen bill passed at 
railroad speed when it came to the Senate, but since then it 
has been so changed that those who wrote it must have difficulty 
in recognizing it in its present form. 

The tariff bill was passed, and what is the result? Have 
Democratic predicfions and promises come true? Let us see. 
Has the high cost of living been reduced by that legislation, 
which occupied our time during the heated term of the last 
summer to the detriment of the health of some of us and to 
the great inconvenience of all of us? I clipped from the Wash- 
ington Post of Thanksgiving morning an item headed as follows: 
DINNER COST A RECORD—THANKSGIVING FOOD IS HIGHEST HERE FOR 25 

YEARS. 


Thanksgiving dinner will be the most expensive meal the average 
American has eaten during the last 25 years. It will cost from 35 to 
100 per cent more than it did 10 years ago, and from 15 to 50 per cent 
more than any Thanksgiving Day during the last six years, according to 
recently gathered Government statistics. 

I also clipped from a recent issue of the Washington Times 


an editorial which reads as follows: 
CANADA’S FOOD SUPPLIES, 

When our new tariff took effect and Canadian meats were given ad- 
mittance to the United States, an interesting thing Lek geet We had 
opened the way for cheaper meat by tariff changes, and what was the 
8 meat anlmals came into our border States, but instead 
of pushing down the American price the free flow merely served to raise 
Canadian prices to our level. 

It was as if a siphon connection had been established between the 
Atlantic Ocean and a municipal reservoir, in the hope that the reser- 
voir would pipe in enough of the ocean's water to reduce the level of 
the ocean. Instead, it raised the level of the smaller to that of the 
vastly larger body, and otherwise had no effect at all. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier in a keynote political speech has presented the 
Canadian view of this situation in a striking way. e new tariff 
policy of the United States had drained away the food products of 
Canada, with the result that prices there have gone up to the United 
States standard. On this side the line we know that prices have not 

one down because of the introduction of supplies from Canada, We 
fave discovered that there is little chance that they will. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
Hampshire yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. GRONNA. Has the Senator from New Hampshire any 
information whether the price of cattle has advanced or de- 
creased since the passage of the so-called Underwood-Wilson- 
Simmons tariff bill? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I haye only the information that I get 
from those who are making purchases, that the meat price has 
increased in the retail market. Beyond that I do not know. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, 
I want to say that since the passage of the Democratic tariff 
bill the price of cattle and hogs in our western country has 
decreased from 1 to 2 cents a pound. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That may be so; but, if so, the middle- 
man and the retailer have not yet discovered that fact, though 
we were promised by our Democratic friends that the middle- 
man and the retailer would discover it, so that we would have 
cheaper food products. Hundreds of thousands of men voted 
for President Wilson believing that the promise for lower food 
prices would be fulfilled; but, alas, the promise remains not 
only unfulfilled, but prices have increased, 

Mr. McCUMBER. I hope also the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire will recognize the fact that every cereal in the North- 
west has depreciated in price from 15 to 20 per cent since the 
tariff bill went into effect, and that while the raw food prod- 
ucts of the farmer have depreciated the cost to the consumer 
in the city has gone steadily up. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is a very significant fact, and it 
proves conclusively that this tariff law, which it was prophesied 
was going to lift these enormous burdens from the shoulders 
of the American people, has been a total and ignoble failure. 
It has reduced the income of the farmer, and it has increased 
the cost of living to the ultimate consumer; and that was 
prophesied during the debate. What a spectacle that is! 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield to the Senator from North 
Dakota. 

Mr. GRONNA. I wish to say to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire that the products of the farm—what the Democrats call 
raw material I call the farmers’ finished product, such as 
wheat, barley, rye, oats, and potatoes; in fact, everything that 
is produced on the farm—has declined in price. 


I also wish to say to the Senator from New Hampshire that 
almost in one single day after the passage of the Democrati 
tariff bill the price of barley was reduced 10 cents per bushel. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, that is only cumulative 
evidence of the suggestion I made a moment ago that this 
wonderful tariff law has reduced the price of the farmer's 
products and at the same time has increased the cost of living 
to those of us who consume them. 

Mr. GRONNA. That is correct. 

Mr. GALLINGER. A few days ago, Mr. President, I took a 
little clipping from the Washington Post, a paper that is 
accurate in its statements as a rule, calling attention to a very 
remarkable fact. We have heard a great deal from our Demo- 
ertic friends about a free breakfast table, and there is one arti- 
cle that is frequently seen upon the breakfast table of Ameri- 
cans in the form of mackerel. This editorial says: 

CONCERNING THE FREE LIST. 

Mackerel was put on the free list, thus relieving that prized article 
of food from a tariff burden of $2 a barrel. The catch this year was 
tremendous, being almost without a parallel in American waters, and 
the eastern markets report the receipt of exceptionally large quan- 
tities of the fish from packing points, indicating an oversupply. Never- 
theless, the price of mackerel has gone up $3 a barrel instead of going 
down $2, as Congress counted on in framing a free list that purported 
to reduce the cost of living. The keeping qualities of salted mackerel 
make it the mainstay of the consumer in the spring months, particu- 
larly those who have no easy access to a daily supply of fresh meats. 

Everybody is nonplused over the contrariwise operation of the new 
tariff, 1 prices are soaring upward not only at home, but in the 
markets of the countries of production. Canada is staggered to find 
that the open sesame to our markets gives her producers and middle- 
men an excuse for marking up prices to near the American level. In 
some lines of goods the European countries are similarly affected, 
owing, it is asserted, to the increased demand from America. 


I thought, Mr. President, it might be important just at this 
time, when we are not only cautioned, but from certain quarters 
are threatened that we must rush through other legislation that 
is going to greatly benefit the American people, to take a mo- 
ment to consider the result of the new tariff law, which we 
were over and over again told must be passed with great speed, 
because the American people demanded it and the welfare of 
the American people was at stake. And now, Mr. President, it 
is gravely proposed by the majority to keep the Senate in ses- 
sion 11 hours per day on the plea that the immediate passage 
of the currency bill is an absolute necessity. They are indulg- 
ing the hope that the bad results of the tariff legislation may be 
antidated by currency legislation. My impression is that they 
will be disappointed in that regard. 

The hours proposed in the resolution are unusual, unneces- 
sary, and oppressive. They prevent Senators from attending 
committee meetings and giving proper attention to their cor- 
respondence. Night sessions, Mr. President, are especially to 
be deprecated, and they ought not to be insisted upon; but, 
as I have already suggested, the caucus fiat has gone forth, and 
resistance on the part of the minority will be unavailing. For 
that reason I propose to submit to the resolution without any 
special opposition. 

The tariff bill has failed to justify the claims of its friends. 
Last month it produced a deficit of more than $4,000,000 in our 
national revenues. The reduced duty on wool has just become 
operative, and the duty will soon be reduced on sugar. How 
much the deficit will be when those two products are taken 
into consideration I am unable to tell. The fact is, however, 
that the high cost of living has not been reduced, but has been 
increased. The national reyenues are being reduced to an 
alarming extent, and the new tariff law, which was claimed 
to be the great panacea for the ills that afflict the American 
people, is not working out to the satisfaction of anybody who is 
willing to look at facts with an open mind. 

Mr. President, while we are all anxious to hasten the passage 
of the currency bill, the probabilities are that that legislation 
will fail to accomplish the roseate results that are predicted 
by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] and those who 
agree with him. When that happens—— 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Will the Senator permit me 
just there? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am always delighted to yield to my good 
friend from New Jersey. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. The distinguished Senator 
from New Hampshire has pictured a horrible condition because 
there has not been a satisfactory result to his mind from the 
operations of the new tariff law in the time of about a couple 
of months, when the burden has been piled up on the American 
people by the handiwork of the Republican Party during 40 
years of operation. The Senator says that everything is going 
to chaos. I have to-day in my hand the New York Journal 
of Commerce, deyoted to the mercantile and commercial in- 
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terests, and I find here that everything has not gone to ruin 
in Oregon City, Oreg., for in Oregon City they have subscribed 
$200,000 to build a new flax mill. 

The Senator says we will try a new banking plan, and 
apropos of his thought as to the tariff law I suppose he would 
like to see that bring ruin and a failure of our best hopes to 
materialize in the way the interests of the people have been 
demanding. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from New Jersey is divert- 

ing me from the very brief observations I intended to make. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Oh, Lord, I would not for a 
farm divert the Senator. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GALLINGER. That new flax mill in Oregon City, Oreg., 
will not reduce the cost of living. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. But the Senator refers to the 
banks. He has gotten away from the controversy as to the high 
cost of living. Of course he is disappointed that it did not go 
down, but there are millions of people who are still hanging on 
tenterhooks praying for its reduction. Give us a little chance 
and we will reduce the cost of living. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I fear the prayers of the Senator's friends 
will be as futile as the Democratic promises made during the 
tariff debate. The Senator is displaying a newspaper. Does 
the Senator intend to put that newspaper in the Recorp in the 
midst of my speech? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. No; I do not want to put it 
in the Recorp, but I want to put it in the Senator’s mind that 
the proposed new banking system is not going to prove the fail- 
ure he has been praying for. I see here at the head of a col- 
umn in the New York Journal of Commerce of December 3, this 
headline: 

Big banks to join new Federal system. Some which have criticized 
the plan will accept it, Situation pressing on account of impending 
adoption of bill, 

Now, in Heaven's name, do not utter this horrid cry of deso- 
lation, murder, sadness, and woe, but join in the ery of frater- 
nity and keep up with the march of the times, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I knew when I yielded 
what I was “up against,” and I am not disappointed at all. I 
have not denounced the currency bill or severely criticized it. 
I have simply taken the Democratic promises in their platform 
and their promises made in this Chamber and on the floor of 


the other House that the new tariff bill would reduce the cost 


of living, and I baye shown that it has not done so; that the 
cost of living has increased and that the national revenues are 
being very severely depleted because of it; and I have merely 
suggested that there is no certainty that the Democratic prom- 
ises about the currency bill will be any more realized than were 
their promises concerning the tariff bill. 

Now, I will proceed. As I said a while ago, while we are all 
ready to hasten the passage of the currency bill, the probabilities 
are that that legislation will fail to accomplish the roseate re- 
sults that are predicted by the Senator from Oklahoma and those 
who agree with him. When that happens we will then be told, 
as the President told us yesterday, that “ private monopoly ” is 
the evil that must be destroyed, and we will be kept here all 
next summer legislating against that enemy of good govern- 
ment. Probably the propaganda will be as successful as the 
„ against the Standard Oil Co. and the Tobacco 

rus 

We were told, Mr. President, that those prosecutions were 
going to be of the greatest possible value to the American peo- 
ple, but I have failed to observe that the product of the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. has been reduced in price, either in the matter of 
oil or gasoline. I observe that the same men who were run- 
ning the Standard Oil Co. before those prosecutions were in- 
Stituted are in command to-day. I understand that they are 
now making more money than they were before those prosecu- 
tions were inaugurated, and the ultimate consumer is the loser. 
So I say as to the program that is promised us for the heated 
months of next summer, that we are to do all sorts of things to 
private monopolies—and I suppose public monopolies as well— 
that the results may possibly be as disappointing as the results 
have been up to the present time from the passage of the new 
tariff law. . 

But, Mr. President, the Democratic Party is in power in the 
Senate, and as I believe in majority rule, I propose to submit 
without further comment to the resolution that was agreed 
upon in the Democratic caucus and which the Senator from 
Indiana has proposed. It ought not to pass; it is an unneces- 
sary burden that is being placed upon the membership of this 
body to be kept here from 10 o'clock in the morning until 11 
o'clock at night. Notwithstanding I happen to be the second 
oldest in years in the Senate, I think I can endure it, as I have 


endured long sessions before; but I want to predict to my 
Democratic friends that their attempt to hold this body in ses- 
sion three hours after 8 o'clock in the evening will not be a 
phenomenal success, as they will discover after they have tried 
it for a few days. 

Mr. President, this resolution or any proposition that comes 
from the other side of the Chamber can not be successfully op- 
posed unless those of us on this side should indulge in filibuster- 
ing. That I have never done, and I trust I may never do, and 
for the reason, as I have stated, that the Democratic Party is in 
power in this body, and they can do with the minority pretty 
much as they please in the matter of hours of meeting. It 
would be futile for us to undertake to reverse any decision of 
the Democratic caucus. Feeling that way, Mr. President, I 
withdraw the amendment that I offered to the resolution and 
am prepared to vote on the resolution as it stands. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President, yesterday I started to 
make a few brief observations upon the resolution of the Sena- 
tor from Indiana [Mr. Kern], when that Senator, with his 
characteristic winning way, prevailed upon me to suspend, and 
we listened to the President’s address. The Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] this morning has so well stated 
some of the things I intended to say, and perhaps more than I 
would have said had I continued yesterday, that I shall be ex- 
ceedingly brief in what I have now to say. 

On yesterday I stated that the resolution as submitted, with 
the amendments proposed and accepted, will necessitate that 
Senators leave their residences in the city at 9 o'clock in the 
morning, come to the Capitol, adjourn at 11 o'clock in the eyen- 
ing, and not return to their homes until 12 o’clock, and that that 
procedure shall be kept up continuously by this body until this 
legislation shall have been finally agreed upon. 

In order that it may be clear exactly what the resolution is, 
I will ask the Secretary if he will kindly read to the Senate the 
resolution as amended. 

The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, That the hour of daily meeting of the Senate be 10 o'clock 
a. m., and that the Senate shall on each day at 6 o'clock p. m. take a 
recess until 8 o'clock p. m., and adjourn at 11 o'clock p. m. until 
otherwise ordered. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I notice that one of the local papers last 
evening, in referring to the brief utterance I was privileged to 
make upon the subject yesterday, stated that I rose to oppose 
the resolution. I do not blame the paper for haying drawn that 
inference from the part of my statement which I made, because 
I did not have time to complete it. 

I had no intention of opposing the resolution. I was calling 
attention to the terms of it, and drawing the attention of the 
Senate to exactly what it meant. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire has amplified that. It means that every committee meet- 
ing must be absolutely cut out or else Senators can not be upon 
the floor to attend to the very duties provided by the resolution. 
It means that Senators can not attend to their correspondence; 
that they can hardly get the amount of sleep necessary between 
the debates of the Senate to keep their bodies and brains in 
condition to do decent work for their constituents and for the 
Government. 

Personally, I do not think there is any necessity for the pas- 
sage of this resolution at this time. The procedure of the Sen- 
ate during the last few days shows there is no necessity for it. 
We have met at 10 o’clock, or at 11, and have adjourned along 
in the evening, sometimes at 11 o’clock and sometimes at 10.30, 
without any trouble. I do not think it is necessary to have a 
hard and fast binding rule upon us, as provided by the resolu- 
tion. Nevertheless, I am not going to oppose it. I realize per- 
fectly well that it is the wish of the majority, and I believe in 
majority rule. 

I do not think we shall do as good work for the country under 
the terms of this resolution if we are compelled to stay here 
until 11 o'clock every night, whether we feel in condition to 
perform our duties properly or not, or whether the time shall be 
occupied in continually calling the roll to demonstrate the 
presence of a quorum. I do not think we shall make any haste; 
and I think the fatigue and the dissatisfaction which will pro- 
ceed from the enforcement of the order will detraet from the 
fruits which we ought to anticipate from a full, free, fair, and 
comforting debate upon this question, if that word can be used 
in connection with the matter. 

I am going to vote for the resolution if it is put to a vote; 
for one reason, to show the majority that there is not the slight- 
est disposition upon this side of the Chamber, so far as I have 
been able to ascertain, in any way to delay unnecessarily the 
proper consideration and speedy passage of such legislation as 
a majority of the Senate decide upon. 
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I hope that if the resolution shall be found unduly oppres- 
sive the last three words of the resolution will be taken advan- 
tage of and that the condition that the hours provided by the 
resolution shall be observed “until otherwise ordered” may 
serve as a safeguard and a remedy to relieve us from the hard 
and fast conditions imposed in the other part of the resolution. 

I think as the Senator from Colorado [Mr. SHarrorH] said 
yesterday. He said: 

Now, when we are perfectly willing to have debate without limit, 
having long sessions each day, to say that that is attempting to throttle 
any debate, it seems to me, can not be sustained. 

Of course there is no accusation by anybody, as I understand, 
that there is any intention to throttle debate here. I think the 
Senator from Colorado is quite correct about that. I think the 
disposition of the other side will be to allow every Senator to 
take the proper amount of time to give the Senate the views 


he has upon this question. Of course the ordinary courtesy that |. 


prevails between gentlemen would dictate that policy, for one 
Senator stands upon an equality with another. Because a ma- 
jority have met in caucus and have laid out their program, I 
do not think, and I do not believe any Senator on this side 
thinks, that it is their intention to deprive anyone of the mi- 
nority of a chance to speak at such length as he chooses in order 
properly to present his views upon this subject to the Senate. 

I will say, since I have the fioor, that I hope the suggestion 
of the Senator from Colorado that this debate shall proceed 
without limit foreshadows a disposition on the part of his col- 
leagues not to ask for unanimous consent for fixing a day or an 
hour for the final vote upon the currency bill, all amendments 
pending, and all amendments to be offered, without further 
debate, to its final disposition. I venture to express that hope, 
because I think one of the vicious practices of this body, or, if 
not one of the practices, one of the incidents which at times have 
been indulged in which I regard as bad practice, is the agree- 
ment to such unanimous consents. I have repeatedly seen here 
upon the floor, under such agreements, Senators not very faith- 
fully attend the long-drawn-out debate of a week or so until 
the last day, and then all appear and all want recognition, some 
of them with lengthy addresses. Within 15 minutes of the time 
the gavel was to fall and debate thereupon terminate I have seen 
Senators in the past rise in this body and offer as amendments 
to the bill under consideration entire bills upon subjects entirely 
unrelated to the matter which had been discussed and drive 
Senators to a yen-and-nay yote—nail them to the cross, so to 
speak, yes“ or “no”—on a complicated bill that the Secretary 
had hardly had time to rattle through, fast as he might have 
read it. Sometimes they have been submitted without reading 
and just the general substance stated. 

I think it is unfair to Senaters and unfair to the country to 
indulge in a practice of that kind. Legislation in this delibera- 
tive body, where debate has always been free, should not be 
jammed down the throats of Senators or of the country at the 
last minute like that—wadded into wads and rammed down 
through legislative processes when there has been no time for 
debate or even for explanation. Under that sort of unanimous- 
consent agreement a Senator is not allowed to state why he 
votes. He is not even allowed to say that he is in favor of the 
proposed amendment but is against its adoption as part of the 
pending bill because he may think it will kill the bill. He is 
not even allowed to say that. In order to prevent misinterpre- 
tation of his views and votes by his constituents, by the press, 
and by the country at large, he is compelled to stand up here 
subsequently, whenever he can get the floor, and explain his 
action, It may be that if that process has been indulged in 
upon the last day of a session he will have to wait six or 
eight months before he can get an opportunity to put in the 
Record a statement as to why he voted as he did on the bill. 

So I say I shall object, if nobody else does, to unanimous 
consent being given for the taking of a final vote upon this 
bill and amendments to it, at least until it has been very fully 
and freely discussed and until we can see somewhere near the 
finish of it. Even then I think I shall object to voting upon 
amendments to be offered unless there is some condition at- 
tached that so many minutes shall be allowed to each Senator 
at least to explain his vote upon the question. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, just a word. 

In reference to unanimous-consent agreements, I wish to say 
that no unanimonus-consent agreement hereafter will be made 
ou any important bill unless some such proviso as this shall be 
attached to it: 


Provided, That on the day on which the vote is to be taken no Sen- 
ator shall speak more than once nor for a longer time than 10 minutes. 
There has been a very great and serious grievance when 
amendments have been pushed in here almost at the last mo- 
ment. Frequently a Senator has taken the floor on the day on 


which the yote was to have been taken, criticizing other Sen- 
ators and occupying the entire time. So far as I am concerned, 
I propose to endeavor to remedy that by some such proviso as 
I have just read. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not rise to object to the 
resolution, for I intend to yote for it. If I did offer an amend- 
ment to the resolution, it would be to exclude from it the recess 
from 6 to 8 o’clock. As I said before, there is no Senator in this 
body who wishes to reach a vote upon the currency bill earlier 
than I do. 

Last evening I had an appointment, made some 10 days ago, 
that required my absence from the Senate. I could not well 
break the appointment, or I would have been here. I noticed 
in the Recorp this morning, however, that my absence was 
referred to, as I am informed, in rather a sneering way. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have only a few minutes, and I will yield the 
floor in a yery few minutes. 

I find in the Rercord this statement: 

Mr. Owen. Mr. President, at 1.55 p. m. to-day the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. SUTHERLAND] made the point of no quorum. There were 61 Sen- 
ators present. At 2.45 p. m: the Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND] 
again made the point of no quorum. There were 65 Senators present, 
At 4 o'clock p. m. the Senator from Utah [Mr. 3 made the point 
of no quorum. There were 56 Senators present. The Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Ssoor] again made the point of no quorum at 12 minutes 
pers 5. There were 58 Senators present. Neither of those Senators is 
n his seat to-night. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. President, does the Senator think he ought to 
— ints observations in the absence of the Senator from Utah [Mr. 

Mr. Owen. It is very painful to make observations of this character 
in the absence of the Senator. 

Mr. President, for the sake of truth and for the Recoxp, I 
wish to make just a few observations in reference to that part 
of the Recorp just read. 

When the Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND] first called 
for a quorum there were 7 Democratic Senators in the 
Chamber, and there were not 61 Senators present. When the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. SurnEnLANPD] called for a quorum the 
second time there were 2, and only 2, Democratic Senators in 
the Chamber, In fact, the Senator from Utah thought there 
was only 1, and that was the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
THOMAS]. He had overlooked the Senator from North Carolina 
IMr. OverMAN], as he was upon this side of the Chamber. The 
Senator from Oklahoma was not one of them. 

The first time I called for a quorum—and I have never yet 
called for a quorum without having some purpose in it, and I 
do not propose to call for a quorum without a purpose—there 
were 7 Democratic Senaters in the Chamber. The second 
time I called for a quorum there were 5 Democratic Senators 
in the Chamber, The Senator from Oklahoma, however, was 
here both times, as he was in the chair. 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me for a 
moment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Indiana? : 

Mr. KERN. I desire to ask a question. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will yield just for a question, if it is short. I 
haye only a minute or two. 

Mr. KERN. It is now within five minutes of the time when 
the resolution must go over. I wish to ask the Senator whether 
it is his purpose to force the resolution to go over without a 
vote? 

Mr. SMOOT. Itis not. I want a vote on the resolution, and I 
assure the Senator now that I will close before 12 o'clock. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, there are others who desire 
to discuss the resolution. I know of at least one Senator who 
wishes to do so, and he has had no opportunity whatever to be 
heard so far. 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President, it seems to me the discussion 
this morning, which has taken the range of every subject, from 
the high cost of liying and the tariff to the presidential primary, 
indicates a willingness, and will indicate to the country, that 
there is a purpose here to defeat the passage of this resolution. 

Mr. SMOOT. As far as I am concerned, I deny that charge. 
I do not believe there is a Senator on this side of the Chamber 
who has any such intention and no desire or intention of fili- 
bustering against the resolution. The Senator from Indiana 
ought to know that he can make a motion to meet at 10 o'clock 
to-morrow, and he can hold the Senate until 12 o'clock to-night 
if he desires. So a failure to act on the resolution to-day would 
not at all interfere with the proceedings of the Senate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In that case the Senator could make a 
motion to keep a quorum present every minute, as he knows. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to go on and conclude 
what J have to say, 

I have been a Member of this body for nearly 11 years. I 
think the first time I was ever out of the city when the Senate 
was in session was during last September, when I went home 
to attend the marriage of my daughter. I should not have 
gone then if there had been any business requiring my presence 
in this body; but there was none. A year ago My son was 
married, but I did not go home to attend his wedding. Ever 
since I have been a Member of this body I have tried to be in 
my place when the Senate was in session; and it ill becomes 
the Senator from Indiana or the Senator from Oklahoma to 
call attention to my absence last night in the way that it was 
done. If they had been as constantly in attendance in the 
Senate Chamber as I have been in the past, I think they 
would have been in the city a great many more months each 
year. 

I have no feeling over this matter. I simply wanted to call 
attention to the way in which it was brought to the attention 
of the Senate, as I have been informed. I do not believe there 
is a Senator here who does not know that, as far as my at- 
tendance in this body is concerned, it can be compared most 
favorably with that of any other Senator of the United States 
not only during this session but during every session since I 
have been a Member of the Senate, 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I am entirely willing that 
the time for the discussion of this resolution shall be extended 
so that we may dispose of it to-day, and in order to show that I 
am entirely sincere about that, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time within which the resolution may be discussed and con- 
sidered shall be extended for 30 minutes. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from California? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. WORKS. I shall be compelled to object to the extension 
of time to discuss the resolution. I do not want to take the 
Senator from Iowa off the floor, but I shall certainly object to 
further delay in taking up the bill that bas been set for this 
time by unanimous consent. There is bound to be considerable 
discussion on that bill; it is a very important bill, and I think 
it ought not to be laid aside for the discussion of this resolution, 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is of course not for me to say what dis- 
position the Senate shall make of its time. I have a few words 
to say with regard to the subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 12 o’clock having ar- 
rived, the Chair is compelled to lay before the Senate the un- 
finished business, which is H. R. 7837. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, had I supposed that the 
few minutes I occupied this morning would have prevented a 
vote upon this resolution, I would not have said a word, be- 
cause I think the resolution ought to be passed, as it is the wish 
of the majority. I feel quite sure that there will not be so 
much time occupied to-morrow morning, and I want to repeat 
the request I made yesterday, which was graciously granted, 
that the resolution may go over without prejudice until to- 
morrow, instead of going to the calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it will be so ordered. 


BANKING AND CURRENCY, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7837) to provide for the establish- 
ment of Federal reserve banks, to furnish an elastic currency, 
to afford means of rediscounting commercial paper, to establish 
a more effective supervision of banking in the United States, 
and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In accordance with the ruling of 
the Chair heretofore made, the unfinished business, at the sug- 
gestion of the Senator from California [Mr. Worxs], will be 
temporarily laid aside, retaining its place as the unfinished 
business of the Senate, and the Chair now lays before the 
Sehate House bill 7207. 


SAN FRANCISCO WATER SUPPLY. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7207) granting to the city and 
county of San Francisco certain rights of way in, over, and 
through certain public lands, the Yosemite National Park, and 
Stanislaus National Forest, and certain lands in the Yosemite 
National Park, the Stanislaus National Forest, and the public 
lands in the State cf California, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, it was said yesterday by the 
senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WIIIIAsts] that these 
long hours which are being imposed upon us were intended to 
wear out the minority Members of the Senate. If it is any 


satisfaction to the Senator, I want to say that they came very 
near having that effect on me yesterday and last night. I am 
not feeling as fresh and vigorous this morning as I should like 
to feel for the further presentation of this important question, 
but I shall do the best I can. 

Mr. BACON. I think the Senator ought to recognize the fact 
that, last night, when he stated that he preferred the Senate 
should adjourn in order that he might have rest, it was 
acquiesced in, half an hour before the usual time. 

Mr. WORKS. I do recognize that fact, Mr. President, and 
I express my appreciation of the courtesy of the Democratic 
Members of the Senate in allowing me to suspend my remarks, 
I was referring to the general proposition which has been 
advanced here by another Senator, and I am not saying that in 
any sense of complaint, either. 

Mr. BACON. While advanced by another Senator, it was 
not acquiesced in by all. 

Mr. WORKS. That may be. f 

Mr. President, I had supposed when I suspended my remarks 
last night that I had concluded all I desired to say upon the sub- 
ject that I then had under consideration, but this morning I have 
received a little additional information that I desire to submit 
to the Senate. One of the documents received is a resolution 
by the board of directors of the Modesto irrigation district, 
which reads as follows: 


Resolution, : 


The board of directors of the Modesto irrigation, in behalf of said 
district, hereby Waren against the passage of the Raker bill, now pend- 
ing before the United States Senate. 

f the bill passes it will leave the water users of our district without 
sufficient water and it will 3 injure our district. 

The amount of water needed by the water users of our district is far 
in excess of the amount allowed them by the Raker bill. 

If San Francisco ae 400,000,000 gallons of water daily out of the 
Tuolumne River it will leave us without sufficient storage water to sup- 
ply us in the last half of the season, and without sufficient water out of 

he natural flow of the river during the first half of each season, We 

doubt the sincerity of San Francisco in her pretense of protecting our 
interests. The utterances of her influential papers and citizens indi- 
cate that San Francisco will not be bound by the terms of the bill, 
but will test their legality in the courts. 

If the Hetch Hetchy Valley is to be prep away, the Modesto Irriga- 
tion district and adjoining land will gladly take it and construct the 
8 dam and public roads required by Congress, as we are amply 
able and willing to do so. 

Eminent engineers inform us It is well within our means and financial 
ability to build the dam and public roads. It is the cheapest dam site 
on the Tuolumne River. 

We therefore urge Congress to refuse to pass the Raker bill, or any 
similar bill which takes water out of this valley. 

I, C. S. Abbott, secretary of the Modesto Irrigation district, do hereby 
9 that the annexed resolution was duly introduced and adopted at 
an adjourned meeting of the board of directors of said Modesto irriga- 
tion district, held on the 25th day of November, 1913, by a unanimous 
vote of all the directors of said district. 

In witness whereof I have set my hand and affixed the seal of said 
district mis 25th day of November, 1913. 


(SEAL, C. S. ABBOTT, 
Secretary Modesto Irrigation District. 

I have another communication here in the form of a petition 
by Mr. William C. Alberger that discusses these questions and 
contains some information that I should like to bring to the 
attention of the Senate, and, if the Senate will allow me, I 
will have it read by the Secretary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Petition. 

To the Senate of the United States: 

The undersigned respectfully petitions you in opposition to the pend- 
ing bill (H. R. 7207), which proposes to grant Hetch Hetehy Valley in 
Yosemite National Park to the city of San Francisco for use as a 
reservoir site, and respectfully asks your consideration of the following 
grounds of opposition to this grant: 

I. THe MAIN Purpose Or YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK WILL Bs DE- 
STROYED BY THE Usm oF HETCH HETCHY VALLEY AS A RESERVOIR. 
Yesemite National Park was created to eee Hetch Hetehy Valley 

in its natural state for the enjoyment of the people forever similarly 

as Yosemite Valley is preserved for their enjoyment. 

Without Hetch Hete M Valley in its natural state Yosemite National 
Park is shorn of its un qus feature, which puts it in the same class of 
natural wonders with Yosemite Valley. There are many beautiful 
meadows in the high sierras of California, 
places where the granite cliffs are awe inspiring by their height. 
only in Hetch Hetehy Valley and in Yosemite Valley are they together 
the high granite cl rising sheer from beautiful mountain meadows. 
II. San Francisco Does Nor NEED Herci HETCHY VALLEY IN ORDER 

TO HAVE AN ADEQUATE WATER SUPPLY. 

There are several other sources from which San Francisco can ob- 
tain, when required, the same quantity, 400,000,000 gallons daily, 
which it is estimated the use of Hetch Hetchy Valley as a reservoir will 
rovide, or a larger supply should 400,000,000 gallons daily become 
inadequate. 


There are a number of 
But 


SPECIFICATION 1. 


The report of the Army board of engineers indicates that there are 
alternative sources to Hetch Hetchy Valley avallable to San Francisco 
tor a supply of 400,000,000 gallons daily or a larger quantity, as 
‘ollows : 


(1) Sacramento River. 
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(2) Feather River. 

Yuba River. 

American River. 

MeCloud River. 

6) Yuba and American River tributaries combined. 

(7) American, Cosumnes, and Mokelumne River tributaries combined. 

(8) Sacramento River combined with tributaries of either of the 
5 8 Yuba, or American Rivers. 

Eleanor and Cherry Creek hang pee of the Tuolumne River 
combined with Stanislaus, Mokelumne, and Cosumnes Rivers, and a 
tributary of the American River. 

(10) South Fork of Eel River supplemented with water from one or 
more of the other mentioned streams, 

SPECIFICATION 2. 

A water supply from any one of the eastern tributaries of the Sacra- 
mento River, should it ever become N can be supplemented 
continuously with water taken out of the Sacramento River, where it 
is crossed by the conduit from the tributary. — applies. partteularly 


Cre oo 


SPECIFICATION 3. 


There are other reservoir sites suitable for a very — 
ree available for San Francisco in place of Hetch Het 
board of e mentions In Valley, 
with 12 8 . 
capacity, aud Big Meadows, with 85 fee height of bs — makin 
acre-feet of pos og eapacity, 58 with Hetch Heteh y Valley, with 
325 feet height o m, making 344,000 acre-feet of wey de capacity. 
Within the limit of f the 325 feet height of dam estimated for Hetch 
Hetchy Valley reservoir, there may be one or more par available reser- 
voir sites which have never yet been considered. report of the 
Army Board of Engineers indicates that they were not 8 of the 
reservoir storage possibilities, if there are any, of very extensive areas 
in the Feather, Luba, and A American River watersheds. 


SPECIFICATION 4. 


The reports on alternative sources to Hetch Hetchy Val 
by the Army board of engineers by the San Francisco au 
* and did not 3 Inform the Army board 


that are con- 
en the Tuol- 


storage of 
Valley. 


furnished 
rities are 
concerning 


III. San Francisco Dors Not NEED HETCH Hercny VALLEY IN ORDER 
TO Save $20,000,000 IN CONSTRUCTION COST BY USING rr INSTEAD OF 
ANY OTHER SOURCE FOR ITS WATER SUPPLY. 


There are several projects of water supply available to San Fran- 
cisco which will give the city more water, or as much water, as the 
Hetch Hetchy pe at a less outlay of money. 

This conclusion Be ae mops rah eres when the 
the Army board of “including city anthorities on the various 
projects are 3 uding omissions and excluding over- 
8 of oye 00 

The cost of og Hetch Hetchy pro: has been under- 
stated * the ety 5 to the Arm 9 

000,000 for the supply of 160,000,000 daily, 90.600.500 
tionally’ 2 for the supply of 240,000,000 ons daily and 400, 

ons 

ang explanation of the understatement is that the dg authorities 
did not report to the board of Army eers the es ted construc- 
tion cost of Hetch Hetchy waterworks vering water in San 
cisco and in Oakland, but furnished their report on the estimated cost 
of construction of Hetch Hetchy waterworks delivering water into 
Crystal gs reservoir of ae Spring Valley Water Co., 23 miles 
short of n Francisco, and del Saye water into Chabot Reservoir 
of the People’s Water Co., 5 miles sh of Oakland. 

With $10,000,000 added cover the cost of extending the city 
aouen ua ‘project of fetch Hetchy waterworks into San Francisco 

into Oakland, the estimated construction cost of the Hetch Hetchy 
— Tor 160.000, 000 lons * will be abet $47,500,000, in place 
of about $37, 090,900 stated in the erie comparative construc- 
tion costs in the Army board report (p. 49). 


SPECIFICATION 2. 


The same omissions and con: t understatement of estimate of 
construction cost appears to be case with the statements of esti- 
mated cost in the mnou of comparative construction costs in the 
Army board report (p. 49) for the Eleanor-Cherry-Stanislaus-Mokelumne 
and American-Cosumnes-Stanislaus-Mokelumne pro 
On the other hand, the estimates of construction cost in the same 
summary of comparative construction costs for the McCloud River, 
Sacramento River, and Yuba River ee are for waterworks making 
the delivery of the water in San and Oakland. 

SPECIFICATION 8. 


The construction cost of the Sacramento River project has been over- 
729725850 the city authorities to the Army board of engineers 
The explanation of this overstatement is that — oe. 3 
included in their rt on this project furnished the enn Maer of 
engineers as one of th the items of cost an assumed capi ization of 
assumed operating y for filtration “and D 3 
s 
e bonds on 


This guessed en lization of guessed 
would not have to alte it nor 


money. San Fran 
account of it. 

Cutting out the overstatement, the real eee of construction cost 
to supply San Francisco with one hundred and thirty-three and a third 
million Coates daily of water from the Sacramento River is only 
* 95 — in place (f $39,404,900 stated in the summary of com- 

costs in the Army board report (p. 49). 
SPECIFICATION 4. 


e construction cost of a Yuba River project to supply 162,000,000 
lions gany has pren overstated 8500 008 the — 28.908.500 es to he at Army 
oard of Engineers between $15, 

The lanation of the overstatement ang 5 Gat’ the the report of the 
city Ab orities furnished to the Army board estimates a double 
pipe line across the Sacramento Vall 
of Army board report), whereas the 
Hetchy 7 project estimates a single pipe 


for a Yuba River project 
7 6 Tarnished for We Rete! 
the San Joaquin 


` 8 p. 130 


report), the difference of estimated 

ng about 710.008.0003 inet. the Yuba River project. There 
is no excuse for this. Tue quantity of water is the same. he altitude 
of the inlet to the pipe is lower on- ae Yuba prasek than on the Hetch 
ie project, and the pressure h are less on the Yuba project 
ine across the Sacramento Valley. And second, oa the city 

about line for Yoba River 


rect the b 
7.000.000 and $10,000,000 in favor of the direct line which was 
avoided by the pian c on which E big —.— — There is no 


excuse for this. San Francisco 
Bay for a direct Yuba River niet — 5 ie ia ße in in ane same places, 
or could be, of the Sacramento aoe project, so there fs no reason 

insuperable difficulties ating on the roundabout 


Cutting out the overstatement of 75 estimates of construction cost, 
a Yuba Hiver project of 88 N y is 8 for San Francisco at 
a cost between $40,000,000 000,000, in place of $61,944,000 
the summary of comparative costs in the Army board report 


SPECIFICATION 5, 


The construction costs of Feather River and American River projects 
of wines supply for San Fran -isco, on which no reports were furnished 
by the city authorities to the Army board, should be little more or 
less than a Yuba River project. e Feather River Is a few miles 
farther away and the American River a few miles nearer to the city. 

SPECIFICATION 6. 


haere are Teg construction cost of the Heteh Hetehy project, as 
reported b; 3 authorities, by the omissions from the estimate 
of their e and . ee the water“ put by the city authorities 
in the estimates of their reports on the Sacramento River and Yuba 
River projects, the comparative construction-cost estimates are: 


Hetch Hetchy. about. $47, 500, 000 
Sacramento River — ---- 19, 766, 000 
Yuba: River, ent.... —— 5809, 000. 


Instead of being as stated in the summary of comparative costs in 
the report of the Army board of engineers: 


F ˙³ Fie tele arts ae een EE SATs Ol, S00 
Sacramento: River ee i 5 
Wobe (biseron ess 61, 944, 000 


SPECIFICATION 7. 


The estimates on alternative sources to Hetch Hetehy Vall vant and to 
the Hetch Hetchy Valley as well, furnished to the Army board of en 
neers y the San Fran co, authorities are 8 reliable estimates of 
projects. e repo page Says: 
2 Finally. the board wishes again to emphasize the fact that it does 
nor, pranesk the various estimates given as reliable estimates of the cost 


different projects.” 
Wu. C. ALBERGER, 

San FRANCISCO, November 26, 1913. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I come now to one of the most 
important questions involved in this controversy. I regret that 
it comes at a time when Senators are at their Iuncheon. It is 
the question whether San Francisco is now needing more water 
and whether she is able to procure it in adequate quantities 
from other sources than the Hetch Hetchy Valley. To my mind 
this is the vital question involved. If San Francisco is in need 
of water for domestic purposes and can not procure It elsewhere, 
she is entitled to this grant and should have it. 

In that respect it makes no difference whether she has a prior 
or a subsequent filing upon the stream, because under the ex- 
press terms of the law of California a claim upon the stream 
for domestic purposes takes precedence of a claim for irriga- 
tion, no matter whether the filing was first in time or not; and 
if this question were presented to the water commissioners of 
the State of California as between the irrigation districts, in so 
far as they propose to use the water for irrigation purposes, 
and the city of San Francisco, under the laws of California the 
board would be bound, as a matter of law, to recognize the rights 
of San Francisco as against the claim of water for irrigation 


purposes. 

Not only that, but as a matter of justice, as a matter of hu- 
manity, the waters of the State must of necessity go to domestic 
use to the entire exclusion of the use of water for irrigation 
22 no matter how great the loss to the irrigationist 
may be. 

But it is my purpose, Mr. President, to show in the first place 
that San Francisco has at her very door and under the system 
that is now in existence ample facilities for supplying her pres- 
ent needs and all her needs for years to come, and therefore 
that she has no just claim upon the Government to grant to her 
the right to the use of the Hetch Hetchy Valley for present 


purposes. 

In addition to that, it would be impossible for San Francisco 
to procure a water supply from this source for at least 10 years 
if the grant were made at the present time. I think all the engi- 
neers who have expressed themselves upon the subject haye 
agreed to the proposition that it would take the city at least 
10 years to construct this system and conduct the water to the 
city. The conditions in San Francisco just now are peculiar. 
They have a water system known as the Spring Valley Water- 
works. That system has been supplying water to the city for 
a half century. When this agitation commenced for the secur- 
ing of another and different supply of water, naturally the 


Spring Valley Waterworks ceased to exgend money for the 
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mere purpose of increasing the water supply for San Francisco 
for the future, because the confiscation of this plant stared it in 
the face, which would have resulted if San Francisco, as it 
threatened to do, put in a new distributing system through 
which it might supply water that it proposed to develop in the 
mountains. = 

For that reason and for no other San Francisco, in some 
parts of the city, is short of water. If any arrangement had 
been made five years ago by which the city could take over the 
plant of the water company, it could have extended it and 
would have been amply supplied with water. That is what San 
Francisco is now endeavoring to do. It expects to secure its 
supply from the Spring Valley system. It has gone to this ex- 
tent: It has entered into an agreement with the Spring Valley 
Waterworks to purchase its system. They have not been able 
to agree upon the price to be paid. They have agreed, however, 
that the city shall bring a condemnation suit and that three 
judges, to be agreed upon between them, shall sit and determine 
the one single question of the amount to be paid for the system 
of the water company. They have gone to the extent of bringing 
that condemnation suit. They have agreed upon the three 
judges who shall fix and determine the price to be paid for the 
water company’s system, and they have prepared now and will 
undoubtedly within a very short time acquire the title to that 
water system, with all its water rights, that I am going to show 
the Senate are amply sufficient to supply San Francisco with all 
the water it needs for quite a number of years to come. 

There has been one unfortunate feature of the investigations 
that have taken place in this matter. The water company has 
ceased to have any interest in making any kind of showing as 
to what water can be produced by this system, because it has 
agreed to sell its plant to the city. Nobody else has had any 
interest in all the investigations and hearings in the effort to 
show the present ability of the city to supply itself with water 
from that source. That has been mentioned, and we shall find 
it in different reports to which I propose to call attention; but 
that has not been a question regarded as of vital importance 
in dealing with this matter. I think it is exceedingly important 
that the Senate should know, when it comes to pass upon this 
question, whether San Francisco has some other source not only 
from which it can supply itself to-day, but from which it can 
supply itself permanently, without taking away from the farm- 
ers of the San Joaquin Valley the supply of water that is neces- 
sary for the irrigation of their lands and which they can not 
procure anywhere else. I call attention in this connection to a 
showing which was made by the Spring Valley Water Co. at a 
time when it was interested in this question as to its ability to 
supply the water. That was on an occasion when an investiga- 
tion was proceeding before the then Secretary of the Interior, 
when a permit was being sought from the Interior Department 
of the Government to use the Hetch Hetchy. Then the water 
company had a vital interest in the controversy, and it made 
this showing to the Secretary of the Interior. As a result of 
the showings that were made at that time and subsequently the 
several Secretaries of the Interior have uniformly refused to 
give a permit to use the Hetch Hetchy for this purpose. If we 
had time to go into it, we should find that there was a most ex- 
haustive and complete examination at that time of the question 
as to whether San Francisco could procure water elsewhere, and 
it was doubtless upon the understanding of this by the then Sec- 
retaries of the Interior, that she could procure the water else- 
where, that these permits were refused. They subsequently 
made their appeal to Congress, and upon the basis of the show- 
ings that were made in that connection Congress refused to 
grant them the right to enter the Hetch Hetchy and construct 
a dam for the use of the city. x 

There are Members of this body who are more familiar with 
the proceedings that took place in Congress at that time than 
I, because some of them, at least, seryed upon some of the 
committees which then investigated this important question. 
I know that is true with respect to the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Gnox x]. 

Now, let me call your attention to some of the evidence that 
was submitted at that time. I shall read from an abstract of 
reports made by F. C. Herrmann, chief engineer of the Spring 
Valley Water Co., and other engineers, relating to this subject. 
It would be impossible to bring before the Senate a report of 
that entire investigation, covering hundreds of pages, which, 
if Senators desired to investigate the matter, might be found in 
the office of the Secretary of the Interior. I only want to 
bring to the attention of the Senate sufficient of this evidence— 
and I will confirm it by the report of the board of Army engi- 
neers and by other evidence—to prove to the Senate con- 
clusively that there is another source of supply of water for 
present needs, as well as for a permanent supply. I now read 


from the report made by F. C. Herrmann, chief engineer Spring 

Valley Water Co., October 1, 1912—not so very long ago. He 

says: 3 

THERE WILL BE ENOUGH WATER FOR SAN FRANCISCO UNTIL BEGINNING OF 
NEXT CENTURY. 


The purpose of this report is to present an estimate of the safe, 
dependable amount of water that may be delivered daily to the people 
of San Francisco by the complete and intelligent development of the 
present resources of the Spring pay Water Co., and to determine at 
what time in the remote future additional water supply must be ob- 
tained elsewhere. 


These resources extend over large areas adjacent to the region of 
San Francisco Bay, and although the most important of these will be 
operated in harmony, each assisting the other to the best advantage, 

ey are divided into the following component parts for the purpose 
of analysis in this report: 

Peninsula system : 

Bay Slope, nearly complete, 35 square miles— 

That is the drainage area: 

Coast streams, reserved for future supply, 65 square miles. 

Alameda system, partially developed, 620 square miles. 

Coyote system, reserved for future supply, 115 square miles. 

Alviso-Ravenswood wells, partially developed, subterranean. 

Lake Merced, nearly complete, subterranean. 

The Spring Valley Water Co. has secured water resources for the 
people of San Francisco that when completely developed will safely 
produce year in and year out 210,000,000 gallons daily. 

That is more water than the city of San Francisco is en- 
titled to take out of the Hetch Hetchy stream if its filings upon 
that stream were recognized as legal and valid. As I have said 
to you more than once in the course of this discussion, San 
Francisco at the present time is only legally entitled to take 
out of this stream, under the filings it has made upon it, 
161,000,000 gallons of water daily, while this report shows 
that the city can procure from sources right at its door practi- 
cally 210,000,000 gallons daily, or over five and one-half times 
the present needs of the city. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bryan in the chair). 
Does the Senator from California yield to the Senator from 
Washington? 

Mr. WORKS. I yield. ; 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I have not closely enough followed the 
reading of the document which the Senator from California 
is now reading to understand whether it covers the Calaveras 
source of supply. 

Mr. WORKS. It has not done so thus far. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I refer to the Calaveras Dam. I am 
informed that the development of that additional source of 
supply by the Spring Valley Water Co, has been begun; that 
the dam is in process of construction; and that the Calaveras 
supply will add 40,000,000 gallons a day to the Spring Valley 
water supply in addition to what the Senator from California 
has stated. 

Mr. WORKS. It may be that that is commented upon fur- 
ther along in this report, but it is not included in the sources 
of supply that are named up to the present time. This state- 
ment continues: 

In addition to this, other sources have been secured, which may be 
depended upon to supply 42,000,000 gallons daily for use within the 
propone metropolitan district, making a grand total of 252,000,000 

ons daily, as follows: 


For the city of San Francisco. 


(In million llons. 
Peninsula system : = ) 


9,5 
coast streams and West Union Creek. 51. 2 


DAES MINOIS SS EL EOS I Ae Ee OE 3.5 
Cc TTT 
Alameda system: 
» ——— —ñ— 60. 14 


from Washington. 


Sunol gravels. 
Arroyo Valle and Livermore grave 


„ ð le 
Additional for metropolitan district : 
Coyote system 
Alviso and Ravenswood 


42.00 


Grand total BONO BF a PPE TILA SO evs eo Bs EEA UF eg? 252. 00 


barrie a liberal allowance of 100 lons per day per inhabitant, 
the 210,000,000 gallons daily available for the city of San Francisco is 
sufficient to serve a population of over 2,000,000 people. The average 
of the curves of future 1 made within recent years by Herman 
Schussler, Prof. C. D. Marx, C. E. Grunsky, E. H. Hopson, and Marsden 
Manson indicates that this figure will be reached about the beginning 
of the next century. 

One t factor in the value of these sources of supply is the large 
aggregate storage located at the door of the city, The surface storages, 
as enumerated, follow, 
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(In million gallons, ultimate.) 


Peninsula system, 15 miles from San Francisco 102, 500 
Alameda system, 35 miles from San Franeisco 80, 504 
Coyote system, 63 miles from San Franclsco__----~--------- 9, 100 

Har — — — 192, 104 


ears, this storage would be sufi- 


If no rain whatever fell for over 14 2 . 
y ng e. 


cient to care for the present needs of t 


That is up to the end of the century. 


Extensive underground storage, which is the source of subterranean 
waters at Pleasanton, Sunol, Alviso, and Ravenswood, is not included in 
the above, and in the aggregate furnishes storage In excess of enor- 
mous storage of the surface reservoirs. 

MR, MULHOLLAND’S ESTIMATE OF THE WORK OF F. C. HERMANN. 
Or Wm. Mulholland, chief engineer, Los 8 Aqueduet, and J. 
Lippincott, assistant chief engineer of the Los Angeles 88 
32b, same report.) 


I know both of these gentlemen intimately, and have worked 
with them in various ways in dealing with water questions. 
Mr. Mulholland, with Mr. Lippincott as his assistant, has built 
the Los Angeles Aqueduct and the series of reservoirs that have 
just been completed to supply that city with mountain water. 
He is an able engineer and recognized by everyone who knows 
him as honest and reliable. He has no interest whatever in this 
controversy. I heard, when I was in Los Angeles, that he had 
made a report upon this question, and I took the matter up 
with him personally. He told me that he had made a full in- 
yestigation of the waterworks system and stated that a large 
additional supply could be derived from that source. He did 
not say so to me, but I was told by others, that he had stated 
that the amount of water could be doubled threugh that system. 
The statement continues: 


and controlled by the 
company. 


THOROUGH STUDIES MADE OF ALAMEDA SYSTEM. 


Mr. Herrmann was born and raised at San Jose and receiyed his 
engineering training at Berkeley, all practically in the district under 
discussion. His professional work has included official water-supply 
investigations for the Federal Government and 3 charge of 
extensive hydraulic works. He is surrounded by a corps of engineers, 
some of whom have epent years of pay a and ‘observation: of the Spring 

system. To assist this regular gg Soe or tion he has 
— consultation Br. J. C. Brannen vice ent of Stanford 
University, and Dr. A. C. Lawson, professor of geo. — of the University 
of California, both —— t geolo sts, especially familiar with the bay 
regions through years of cal stu thereof. He also has had in 
consultation the engineering ' — rot J. White & Co.; Mr. George G. 
Anderson, an eminent meer of Denver; Capt. A. O. Powell, lvl 
engineer ‘of Seattle; and Gen. Hiram M. ‘Chittenden, retired, of the 
Corps of Engineers ‘of the United States Army. Gen. Chittenden has 

specialized for years on the bydrography of arid America. All of these 
iontiemen, together with ourselves 


That is, together with Mr. Mulholland and Mr. Lippincott— 


have gone over the districts under discussion in the reports in detail 
with Herrmann and have conferred with him both in the field ee 
in the office. The deliberations have been extensive, and a mass 
data has been compiled by Mr. Herrmann and his assistants, which — 
presented in their reports, It therefore follows that the conclusions 
reached by Mr. Herrmann are worthy of respectful consideration and 
should be given weight in ares pE final judgment. 

Mr. Herrmann bas 13 a report which is a clear and concise 
review of much detai 5 contained in several appeudixes and 
many maps and diagrams which are referred to therein. It is not in 
the nature of a report 8 under high in the short period 
of two or three mont time by one who is a nonresident and but 
briefly familiar with Pacific coast conditions, Sod the ordinary Rourea 
of our domestic water — . — covering one-third of the second larges 

in the Union, myo. 2 — estimates ot construction cost runnin ig 
into staggering figures and unprecedented plans, but is rather the fin 
a of men who have made good in their life work in this 3 
oca 
aN San JOAQUIN RIVER. 
(Page 82 of same report.) 

The San Joaquin River is one of the largest rivers in California. It 
serves a catchment area of 6,000 square miles, carrying to the San 
Francisco Bay all the waste waters from that portion of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains lying south of the Calaveras River. 

ALWAYS AVAILABLE FOR DISTANT FUTURE. 


It lies about 20 miles east of the Livermore Valley, and at such time 
in the remote futere, whev the needs of San Francisco shall have 
become equal to the safe, dependable yield of the resources of the Spring 
Valley Water Co., an almost unlimited supply of water may be readily 
8 from this source. 

y pompas and conveying only 20 miles this water may be delivered 
inte the Livermore Valley, whence it may be filtered by the unlimited 
natural filtration gravels and conveyed to the city of San Francisco. 

CONSUMPTION OF WATER. 

The average daily consumption of water in San Francisco for the 
year 1911, as indicated by the records of the Spring Valley Water Co., 
was 37,700,000 gallons daily. 

In the hearings whieh took place the present city engineer of 
San Francisco testified that the amount of water being used by 
that city at that time was about 42,000,000 gallons daily. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 


Mr. WORKS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, at this time there are 13 Demo- 
cratie Senators on the floor and 13 Republicans. I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachu- 
5 eee the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call 

e roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hollis O'Gorman Smith, Ariz. 
Bacon Hugkes Overman Smith, Ga, 
Bankhead James Owen Smith, S. C. 
dy Jobnson P: Smoot 
Brandegee Kenyon Porkins Stephenson 
n ern Pittman Sterlin 
Burton La Follette Poindexter Sutherland 
Chamberlain Thomas 
Chilton Fin is Robinson Thompson 
Cla: Lippitt Root Thornton 
Clarke, Ark, Me Saulsbu Vardaman 
Cummins Martin, Va. Sheppa ‘ash 
Dillingham Martine, J. Sherman Warren 
allinger iyers Shields Weeks 
Gof eison Shively Works 
Gronna Norris Simmons 


Mr. KENYON. I have already made announcement of the 
absence of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] on account of 
illness, and will let that announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. KERN. The senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS] has been called from the Chamber on a pressing matter 
=| important public business, and will be absent for a short 

e. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-three Senators bave an- 
swered to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. 
Mr. WORKS. Proceeding with the reading of this report: 


During the last few pr the consumption has increased at the aver- 
the rate of about 1, 000: pallone daily per annum. For many years 
future e requirements ‘tor San Francisco have been the subject of care- 
sis and thought by all investigators of the water supply of this 
beh many elaborate compilations and deductions have been made. 
These results are based upon estimates of increased population and of 
industrial AeA and at best can be only approximations. 
In estimates of the future consumption ona it has been a 
tomary to allow 100 gallons per By se per day, h in his repo: 
“New York's water supply,” Mr. 1 Sg that with’ — 
. and meters on ail 1 67 gallons per capita 
per day would be ample. rly, in 18915 Mr. Dexter Brackett, 
cons engineer of the 323 water district, of Boston, in his 
port on “ Measurement, consumption, and waste of water,” sald that 
the quantity 8 required for all uses in the Boston district was 
554 salons per inhabitant per day, and that all use above that amount 
was waste. 


We believe that an allowance of 100 kanone per ca 

a liberal one. At this rate of ene jon, the 210, cod Ba Mo. 

daily of the Spring Valley Water Co. available for the city under 

complete development will serve a pepulation of 2,100,000 people. 
PLENTY OF WATER FOR METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

If we take, in addition to this amount, that additional quantity 
available for the metropolitan district from Spring Valley Water Co. 
sources of 42,000,000 gallons daily, making a total of 252,000,000 
gatens daily, ‘ and apply it at the rate of 1 gallons per capita per 

to Mr. Freeman's 8 of he 2 population of the metro- 

itan district, as given on 76 of his * above referred to, 

we find that water available from oye the Spang Valley Water Co. resources 
alone will serve this metropolitan district until the year 1975. 


Mr. President, I want to say that this element of a metro- 
politan district in this controversy and in all of these investiga- 
tions is a false quantity. There is no such metropolitan dis- 
trict, and in my judgment there never will be. They are under- 
taking to drag into this investigation the needs of 25 other cities 
whieh have no interest whatever in this controversy and could 
get no water from this source under the filings of the city of 
San Francisco. 


Further, if to the ultimate development of the Spring Valley Water 
Co. we add that amount of water available from other sources serving. 
or available to serve, other communities within this metropolitan dis- 
triet, as indicated by reports for the city of San Francisco, it will 
make a grand total of about 350,000,000 gallons dally, which, when a 

lied to Mr. J. R. Freeman's population curve at the rate of 100 ga 

ons per capita per day, will supply this metropolitan area until About 
the year 2000. 

EXCERPTS FROM A REPORT. 


(By Hermann Schussler, consulting engineer Spring Valley Water Co.) 


I know Mr. Schussler also, and have known him for a good 
many years. He was at the head of the engineering force of 
the Spring Valley Waterworks for something like 40 years. He 
is one of the ablest hydraulic engineers in California and is 
thoroughly familiar with local matters of this kind. 

THE SAN JOAQUIN RIVER AS A FUTURE ADDITION, 


This latter source, which I investigated from time to time since 1877. 

y came to the conclusion that HA 

with its unparalleled gravel depots ac 2 natural filter systems, 
reservo. 


way from the meltin 
a successful water supply havin, 
poring Vaier ey system as a would be to make the 
San Joaquin River tributary to the filter and reservoir systeias of 
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the Alameda Cieek: sequin end; to: the- CEYRAT eines: see PA AGAVO 

Reservoirs, on the peninsula. 

Owing to the subterranean natural filtering system of the 8 
in both Livermore and Sunol Valleys, and owing to the facility wi 
which the waters from the San Joaquin could either be passed through 
the natural filtering process in Livermore and Sunol Valleys direct, or 

ssed partly through the filtration and artesian process of the Liver- 
more Valley, and partly (with or without the waters from Arroyo Val- 

Jey Reservoir) into the San Antonio Reservoir, and from there to and 

through the company's natural filtering process in operation. in Sunol 

Valley, this proposed addition of the San Joaquin during its freshet 

stage offered to the owners of the Spring Valley Water Co.'s proj 

on the Alameda system and on the peninsula a most effective, rapid, 

and economical addition to its works with a supply capacity of almost 

unlimited extent. 

Before proceeding with a description of the proposed method of de- 
8 the San Joaquin branch of the system, and also before touch- 
ing on the proposed preliminary development of the Alameda system and 
its ultimate development in connection with the San. Joaquin River as 
a feeder, I shall quote from the records of the United States Senate 
Land Committee, before which, on February 12, 1909, I briefiy referred 
to the San Joaguin River as the nearest additional large source of 
water . to connected with the present and proposed works of 
the Sprin; alley Water Co. 

I shall here quote from page TO et seq. of the official record of this 
meeting in Washington in 1909: 

HETCH HETCHY RESERVOIR SITE. 

Hearing before the Committee on Public Lands, United States Senate, 
on the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 123) to allow the city and county 
of San Francisco to exch: lands for reservoir sites in e- Eleanor 
and Hetch Hetchy Valley, Yosemite National Park, and for other 
purposes. 

Question (by Senator 2 Is the Sacramento River feasible? 

Answer (by Mr. Scuusster). Les; but it would be very expensive. 
You would have to go a long way. But there is one source probably 
as good as any, except that the quality has been donbted, and that is 
the San Joaquin River. Now, the San Joaquin River lies right to the 
east of 1 of our headwaters on the Alameda Creek system. I dis- 
couraged our directors years ago not to make any investment whatsoever 
in the Sierra Nevada, because it was too expensive and because we 
could get all the water for many decades nearer home; but I have said 
to them if you want to increase your water sup over. and above 
the capacity that we can develop the wo which with the coast 
streams on the Pacific coast is somewhere in the neighborhood of 
135.000,000. gallons a ig A 

Senator Smoor. That is the San Joaquin? 
imo FuLrox. No; he says that they could develop from what they 

ve. 

Mr. Scuusster. I have told them that if they wanted to go far 
beyond that, then they could to the San Joaquin River across the 
range, not far from our easterly boundary, and do just the same that 
the city proposes to do—pump the water over Livermore Pass and run it 
onto the company’s filter bed that we have—1,300 acres of deep gravel 
beds where we now filter our water. (The Sunol filter +) 
= 5 Stoor. Out of the San Joaquin, how much could you 

levelop 

Mr. Scuusster. One hundred and fifty million to two hundred mil- 
lion galions a day. 

Senator NRBWLANpS. Would that be less expensive? 

Mr. Senusstun. Very much less; but nobody could handle that com - 
fortably unless they had the big filtration works that we have. 

Senator NBWLAx DS. Are those filtration works natural or artificial? 

Mr. SCHUSSLER. Natural filtration works. We simply ran a tunnel 
underneath this prehistoric lake bottom, which is filled with gravel, 
and which tunnel we have lined with concrete, and put in a good many 
thousand 1}-inch vanized pipes: 

in 1909) 14,000, gallons a day, which we can increase 
0,000,000 or 90,000,000 gallons a day. 


? 
5 r. SCHUSSLER. We can filter 150,000,000 to 200,000,000 gallons 
iy. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, if the Senator will indulge me 
a moment, I think I will now put upon record the fact that 
there are seven Democratic Senators present in the Chamber 
and nine Republicans, not counting the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. POINDEXTER]. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I desire to say, if I may in- 
terrupt—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bryan in the chair). The 
Chair thinks the Senator from New York has, in effect, sug- 
gested the absence of a quorum. ‘The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

Mr. LEWIS. I desire simply to suggest that it being the 
luncheon hour, five minutes after 1, that fact very naturally 
explains the absence of Senators on both sides. 

Mr. BRANDEGED. Let us have the regular order. 

1185 PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Page 
Bacon James Perkins Stephenson 
Bankhead Johnson Pittman Sterlin: 
Brady rn Poindexter Sutherland 
Brandegee La Follette Reed Thomas 
Bryan e Robinson Thompson 
Burton Lewis Root Thornton 
Chamberlain Lippitt Saulsbu Va 
Chilton rtin, Va. Sheppar: Walsh 
Clark, Wyo. Martine, N. J. Sherman Warren 
Clarke, Ark. yers Shields ‘eeks 
Dilling: Neison Shively Williams 
Gallinger Norris Simmons orks 
Goft O'Gorman Smith, Ariz. 
Gore Overman Smith, Ga. 
Gronna Owen Smith, S. C. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-one Senators have re- 
sponded to the roll call. A quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, as the senior Senator from 
New York was very pointed in his enumeration of the number 
of Senators present, I wish to call attention to the fact that, as 
previously stated, most of the Senators were at lunch. Before 
the call of the roll was completed the Senator from New York 
himself disappeared from the Chamber to go and get his lunch, 
and he is now absent. 

Mr. SMOOT. It might also be added that not a word has been 
spoken by the Senator from California, who has the floor, since 
the roll was called, and I notice there are but 10 Democratic 
Senators in the Chamber now. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. Mr. President, in this connection I suppose 
it might be fair to call attention to the circumstance that there 
may be about 10 Republicans in their seats. 

I do not know what purpose is to be served by these frequent 
objections regarding the absence of a quorum, but it will be 
remembered that under the practice of the Senate no midday 
recess is taken, and Senators must leave at about this hour—it 
being now quarter after 1—to go to the lunch room to get 
luncheon. There is little excuse, it seems to me, for bringing 
Senators up from the restaurant during the 5 or 10 or 20 min- 
utes they may take for luncheon. 

Ten minutes ago the absence of a quorum was suggested by 
the junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WERSI. Just as 
soon as a quorum was produced he vanished, and only a moment 
ago I was with him downstairs, having luncheon, just as I think 
my distinguished colleague, who a moment ago made this objec- 
tion, has himself vanished, and is now taking his lunch. I pro- 
pose now to take mine. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And there are 15 Republican Senators in 
the Chamber at this moment. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. A very fair average. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I wish to state that the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Roor] did not suggest the absence of a quorum. 
He called attention to the number of Democratic Senators and 
the number of Republican Senators who were in their seats. The 
Chair himself stated that In the opinion of the Chair that was 
equal to the suggestion of the absence of a quorum. I do not think 
the senior Senator from New York intended to have a roll call. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. No; I think it is very useless. However 
much we may respect the learning of the distinguished Senator 
from California, who is entitled to the attention of the Senate 
at this time, I know that Senator is inciined to make allowance 
for the need of the temporary absence of his colleagues at this 
time of day. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I should like to sug: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from California is 
entitled to the floor. Does he yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I understood the Senator from Cali- 
fornia had yielded the floor. À 

Mr. WORKS. No; I have not yielded the floor. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Then will the Senator from California 
indulge me for just a moment? 

Mr. WORKS. Certainly; I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I should like to suggest to the Senator 
from New York that his party associates, not to include him- 
self, appear to be very hearty and deliberate diners, because 
yesterday there was.a period of at least three hours when there 
were not to exceed four or five Senators present upon the Demo- 
cratic side. I hope he does not insist that they were taking that 
time to satisfy the needs of the inner man. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. If the junior Senator from Utah had hap- 
pened to favor the Senate with his presence last night, he would 
know that for a period of three hours, from 8 o'clock on, there 
was a very considerable attendance, and the Senator from Cali- 
fornia received every attention in the presentation of his views. 
Of course, I am aware that the absence of the Senator from 
Utah last night may be very properly accounted for. I make no 
comment; but inasmuch as he called attention to the condition 
during part of yesterday I think to have it complete L might call 
attention to the condition during the three hours he was absent 
last night. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator from Utah is not account- 
able to the Senator from New. York. for his absence. I think 
the records of this body will show that the Senator from Utah 
is in his seat, attending to his duties, quite as often as is the 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. Then the Senator has a very fair average. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator from New York happens to 
belong to the majority party, which has insisted. upon rather 
unusual attendance, and he and his party associates ought not 
to break the rule they have themselves laid down. 
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Mr. GORMAN. Why, Mr. President, to show the favor 
with which the great majority of the Senators on the other 
side of the Chamber regard the program of the Democrats 
with respect to these long sessions, on Monday afternoon, when 
the proposal was made that we should have a night session, 
only five Republican Senators opposed it. All the rest of the 
Republican Senators acted in harmony with the Democrats, and 
yoted for a night session. In view of the approval thus given 
by the great bulk of the Republican Senators to the program 
of long daily sessions, I marvel at the efforts made now and 
again by some few Republican Senators to interfere with this 
program of expedition respecting a very important piece of con- 
structive legislation. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, it seems to me we can make 
more progress, after the roll call is over and the presence of a 
quorum is disclosed, by proceeding with the business of the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from California 
is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, at the beginning of my address 
this afternoon I expressed my regret that I was called upon to 
take up a very important branch of this discussion at a time 
when Senators would be absent at their lunch. I have had 
enough experience to know what is going to happen in the 
Senate Chamber about that hour of day. I should be very 
sorry to inconvenience any Senator at that time, but I remind 
Senators that this is a very important question, and its discus- 
sion upon both sides, in the interest of right and justice, should 
be listened to by Members of this body. 

I do not suppose for a moment that any Senator has left the 
Chamber on account of any disrespect for me. It is‘not a 
question of importance to me personally. It is a question as to 
whether or not this important bill shall be passed, affecting, as 
it does, the interests of the people of California. 

I will now proceed with the reading of this report. 


As will be seen from the above quotations, when on the subject of 
filtering the San Joaquin water I alluded solely to the 8 en- 
largement, of the filtering capacity of the present Sunol filter beds, in 
order not to draw undue attention to the proposed extensive additional 
use of the San Joaquin water in the gravel and sinks of the Arroyo 
Mocho and Arroyo Valle, in Livermore Valley, which sinks are tribu- 
tary to the company's artesian belt near Pleasanton, in the westerly 
portion of the Livermore Valley, and especially to the landholdings on 
and over this artesian belt, to which the 1 Water Co., 
since the above-mentioned meeting of the Senate nd Committee, on 
February 12, 1909, has added many thousands of acres of artesian and 
other water-bearing land. * 


I also read an excerpt from the Report on the Water-Supply 
System of the Spring Valley Waterworks, by H. M. Chittenden, 
who, as the report shows, is an Army engineer of long experi- 
ence, and with personal knowledge of conditions in California: 


Because of the Bye roughness of the country, and particularly of 
the ground on which the city of San Francisco is located, the cost of 
delivering water under proper pressure to all portions is necessarily 
much eater than where the water can be pumped from an inex- 
haustible near-by source under practically uniform heads for the whole 
city, as in Chicago and Buffalo. The serious feature of this Sierra 
proposition is the large addition which it will make to a cost of 
service already unavoidably high. 

The Spring Valley development involves no such increase. It can be 
taken up gradually in strict conformity to growing needs. But the 
initial cost of the Sierra project will be so great that the interest alone 
will suffice for the permanent development of the Spring Valley system. 
These are matters which the rate payer and the taxpayer should can- 
didly consider whatever may be their desires under the enthusiasm of 
the moment. 

SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS. 


There is no substantial reason to believe that the consumption of 
water in San Francisco County will exceed 92,000,000 gallons 8 by 
1950, or 235,000,000 gallons daily for the five bay counties, apart from 
the supply from private wells. 

The three main divisions of the Spring Valley system—the Peninsula, 
the Alameda, and the Coast streams—by careful development into a 
single unified system, are capable of a dependable supply of over 
200,000,000 gallons daily. 

By resort to the payee other sources and to the San Joaquin 
River the supply may be indefinitely increased. 

So far as guong is concerned there is no present necessity for a 
resort to the Sierra, and will not be for an indefinite period to come. 

If there were no Sierra San Francisco could still face the problem 
of a future water supply with perfect equanimity. 

As to quality the Sierra supply is softer but hygienically no purer 
and is less palatable as drinking water than the Spring Valley supply. 
The extra cost of the Hetch Hetchy system will virtually be the price 
paid for a gain in the quality of softness. 

Whatever source is ultimately adopted, the great reservoir group 
proposed by the Spring Valley Water Co. should be made the mainstay 
of the system as a certain insurance against disaster. 

The question discussed in the foregoing report is not that of the suffi- 
ciency or desirability of the Hetch Hetchy supply in itself, but that of 
the 3 necessity of such an outside vicinity. The result of the in- 
vest 8 has been to show that such a necessity does not now and 

y may never exist; that the supply would be in the nature of a 
uxury rather than a 3 and a very cong luxury at that. 

If this finding is correct, it involves a question of public policy of 
fundamental importance, The backbone of California's 
agricultural development of her great central basin—a 
possible without water. Its claim upon the mountain supply is a pre- 
eminent one. Metropolitan needs are perhaps supreme, and if Ban 
Francisco had no other supply the claims of the irrigable lands of the 
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San Joaquin Valley, even those which already have priorities of flow, as 
the Turlock and Modesto districts, might have to Faso aside; but if it 
be a fact that the bay cities have a supply near at home in the Coast 
Range that is amply capable of emag their needs, and if there be not 
enough in the Sierra for both, then it would surely be wrong to de- 
prive the Ligt f of the only source of supply which is ‘available to 
them. The rights of the existing irrigation districts are not alone to 
be considered, but the future demands of the San Joaquin Valley on 
both sides of the river. 

EXCERPT FROM THE REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE SPRING VALLEY 
WATER CO., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 
81, 1908. 

Since October, 1865, Mr. Hermann Schussler has devoted his able 
brain and his untiring energy to the creation of a water supply for San 
Francisco. Over 40 years he has spent in economically securing the 
best reservoir sites, the best sources of supply, riparian rights, water- 
sheds, hts of way, and everything that could suggest itself to a most 
able engineer. It does not require an expert on value to realize that 
property thus acquired must have enormously increased in value. The 
actual expenditures for holdings and plant during the yart 40 years 
amount to over $28,000,000. January 30, 1903, City Engineer Grunsky 
estimated its value at $28,024,389. Since then capital expenditures 
amounting to Ai 589,167 have been made. Large elements of value 
were eliminat by Mr. Grunsky, and since his original estimate of 
value was made, in 1901, there has been a very great increase in basic 
and other values. The yalue of the property is estimated at from 
$48.000,000 to $52,000,000. 

The policy of the management that prevailed some 
ing the resources of the company from public knowledge is in some de- 
gS responsible for existiug conditions. That policy exists no longer. 

epresentatives of civic associations, representatives of the public, and 
all those who desire will be afforded opportunity to learn for them- 
selves all matters rtaining to the water supply of San Francisco, 

When knowledge takes the place of prejudice and misrepresentation, we 

have full confidence that the existing water supply of San Francisco 

will become a source of pride to the community, which will then pay 
the tribute to Mr. Schussler that his work deserves. 

The plant is now developed to supply San Francisco with 35,000.000 

Hons 1 5 dar and this delivery can be quickly increased to more than 

0,000, lons per day. The water division can now supply more 
than 50, „000 gallons per day and the resources now owned by the 

company can supply a demand of a daily delivery of more than 125,- 

000,000 gallons. On March 1 of year a supply of water sufficient 

to last the city for four years was available without another drop of 

rain during that period. 


Mr. President, these reports from distinguished engineers, who 
have thoroughly investigated this question, show with absolute 
certainty that San Francisco does not need any water from 
Hetch Hetchy, and that it will not need any for ‘at least 50 
years. Under the circumstances, why should we now be grant- 
ing a privilege to this city that will absolutely deprive all of 
these broad acres in the San Joaquin Valley of the water they 
need for their cultivation? Whenever San Francisco reaches 
the point where it needs the water, it can apply for it just as 
well as it can now. As I said awhile ago, the fact that its 
filing upon this stream or its application for a permit to the 
water commissioners comes later than that of the irrigation 
district does not affect the question in the least, because under 
the laws of the State of California, no matter when a city ap- 
plies for water for domestic purposes, its claim is superior to 
the claim of the district for irrigation. So San Francisco loses 
absolutely nothing by the delay. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brapy in the chair). Does 
the Senator from California yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr, WORKS. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. If the Senator will allow me to make a sug- 
gestion, while that is trne, the municipality which needs water 
for a domestic supply can not take water theretofore used for irri- 
gation without condemning it and paying the consequent dam- 
age. It goes without saying that 50 years from now water for 
irrigation in California will be many times more valuable and 
expensive than it is at present. 

Mr. WORKS. It is claimed, Mr. President, that the water 
which can be produced from the Spring Valley district is not 
as good water as that which can be obtained from the moun- 
tains. The statement has been made in this report that the 
only difference between the two is that water from the moun- 
tains is softer water than that produced by the Spring Valley 
system. To confirm that view of it I read a short extract from 
the report of Mr. Freeman, who has conducted the investiga- 
tion for San Francisco in the attempt to secure the supply from 
the Hetch Hetchy. He says, under the heading “Quality of 
present supply of San Francisco”: 


The ground waters from Sunol and Pleasanton constitute nearly half 
the entire supply, and being purified by natural filtration, are excep- 
tionally attractive in appearance, white and brilliantly clear, but, as 
elsewhere stated, rather too hard. 

The surface supplies from the peninsula sources are given exception- 
ally good care at the gainena grounds of Crystal Springs, Pilarcitos, 
an n Andreas, and intercepting drains have been bnilt for diverting 
surface drainage coming from the streets and populous regions near 
Lake Merced. 

The bugs and alge from the surface waters are carefully strained 
out through cotton cloth near the Honda Reservoir, with a care not 
often given to public surface-water supplies, and so this surface water 
reaches the consumer in an acceptable condition, but in future, with the 
general tendency of the public to be more exacting as to the quality, all 
of this surface supply, including whatever Is gathered in the Calaveras 
Reservoir, will require filtration, 
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The fact is, according to this showing, that the only legitimate 
reason for attempting to secure the water from the mountains 
instead of using that from the Spring Valley system is that by 
80 doing the city of San Francisco can get water a little softer 
than that now in use by the city. 

Mr. President, a good deal has been said in this discussion 
about the hearings which took place before the House Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. I am going to review that hearing 
somewhat, but I want to say in the beginning that the hearing 
wis a good deal of a farce. I am not meaning by that to cast 
any reflection upon the Members of the House constituting the 
committee, but as the question was presented to the House com- 
mittee it was practically one-sided. The irrigators who are now 
here pressing their claim were not heard at that hearing, 

The delegation that was sent here for the purpose of opposing 
this bill concluded rather to compromise the matter, and be- 
tween them and the representatives of San Francisco and the 
Secretary of the Interior this bill was drawn, with the idea 
that the irrigationists would be protected, and everybody else, 
including the owners of 200,000 acres of land in the valley, were 
left practically without any defense or any hearing upon this 
question except a single statement made by one individual. 

With respect to the claim, it was asserted by the committee 
that that was a matter of no consequence, because that 200,000 
acres of land had no filings upon the stream and therefore the 
committee considered that they had no claims upon it whatever. 
The hearing commenced with a statement of the chairman of 
the committee, in which he used this language: 


The bill (H. R. 6281) represents the culmination of ideas of the 
departments, the representatives of the city cf San Francisco, and the 
irrigation people of the San Joaquin Valley fully who have certain 
prescribed rights in the water. he chairman is informed that the 
record will show that this is the agreed bill between them. 


The committee started out in its investigation of this question 
with the understanding, stated by the chairman of the committee, 
that this was a bill which was agreed upon, and therefore there 
was very little left to investigate or hear with respect to it. 


He says, further: 

The bill involves the construction of a dam at the Hetch Hetchy 
dam site in California to catch the flood waters of the Tuolumne River. 
This is not a new matter. This bill in one form or another has been 
before Congress and the departments for the past 12 years. It has 
been Investigated by numerous engineers, and within the past 2 years 
has been carefully and painstakingly investigated by a board of Arm 
engineers headed by Col. Biddle, with two associate engineers, Col. 
Taylor and Col. Cosby. 

Mr, President, you may search these hearings from beginning 
to end and you will find none of the facts I have disclosed in 
what I have been saying to the Senate with respect to the pres- 
ent water supply of San Francisco or its efficiency, except as 
they appear in the reports of the Army engineers, to which I 
propose to call attention a little later on. 

Then followed the taking of the testimony of Franklin K. 
Lane. Mr. Lane's office in this matter was as a representative of 
the National Government and to protect its interests. He makes 
this statement in the course of his examination: 

In the first 71 5 the Turlock-Modesto irrigation people have met in 
conference with the San Francisco people and they have agreed n 
those provisions of this measure which protect the irrigation districts 
and insure to them a continued flow of water. As I understand it, 
there is no objection now on the part of the irrigationists, and that 
was an absolutely overwhelming 1 inst the position taken 
by the city in times past, so far as retary Hitchcock was concerned. 

And I may remark, Mr. President, that ought to be an over- 
whelming objection at the present time in the Senate. 

That question of the irrigation of the lands below the dam seems to 
be out of the way. The question of the injury to the valley, I 
is a question of 8 My judgment is unequivocally in favor o 
the use of the floor of the valley. If San Francisco does not get it, 
some Pct else must; it is too precious a reservoir site to remain 
unused. 

It will be seen that in the very beginning of this investiga- 
tion the Secretary of the Interior declared that the whole 
question as to the right of irrigation below this proposed dam 
had already been settled and that matter was no longer in 
controversy. 

I refer to this further statement of the Secretary of the 
Interior: 

Mr. FERGUSSON. At the first hearing I attended I was greatly per- 
plexed by the fact that there seemed to be a conflict between the 
parties as to an insufficient supply of water for the irrigated lands 
and for the city, but I understand that is now no longer an issue; 
that that has been adjusted as between the city and irrigators, 

Secretary LANBE. I understand so. 

Mr. FERGUSSON. Then, if that is: true the only issue before us is 
whether we will go ahead now and vote to pass bill or encourage 
a delay until next December in order to hear from those who ere 

u 


the making of a lake in this park on account of destroying the 
park and certain other evils which might occur, 


of the 


: would get the benefit of the 


Secretary Lanz. Yes. 

Mr. FERGUSSON. The only thing before us is whether this part of 
the national park shall be devoted to a private enterprise ; Rat is, 
su plying water to the city of San Francisco and other communities, 
with proper safeguards as to the rights of the Government and the 
public generally, Is not that the only question for us to act upon? 

Secretary Lanz, I think that is the ri question. 

Now, this committee entered upon its hearings with the under- 
standing that there was no question as to the rights of the 
irrigators. The evidence has shown beyond any sort of ques- 
tion that there were at least 200,000 acres of irrigable land in 
that valley that were not touched by the agreement that was 
made with respect to the passage of the pending bill. 

It has further developed that this agreement was made 
without any authority from the water users, the real parties in 
interest, that they had no right to make a compromise with the 
city of San Francisco, and now we are to deal with it with 
that opposition in full force. 

There is a very singular phase of this hearing to me. They 
called as witnesses the Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary 
of Agriculture, the head of the Geological Survey, and Gifford 
Pinchot. Mr. Pinchot did not know anything about it. Mr. 
Lane testified distinctly that his object was to protect the Na- 
tional Government, which was very proper, and that he did not 
know anything about the engineering features of the question. 
He did not undertake to deal with that question at all. Mr. 
Pinchot, who I suppose was called because of the supposed influ- 
ence his name might have in a question of conservation, made 
this statement at the beginning of his testimony: 


I presume that you very seldom have the o 3 of 
any measure before the Committee on the Public Lands which has been 
so thoroughly thrashed out as this one. This question has been up now, 
I should say, more than 10 years, and the rensons for and a; st the 
proposition have not only been discussed over and over again, but a 
great deal of the objections which could be composed have been com- 
posed, until finally there remains simply the one question of the objec- 

ion of the Spring Valley Water Co. 


That was a remarkable statement to make when the Spring 
Valley Water Works had already been compromised with by an 
agreement, as I have already said, with that company on the 
part of San Francisco to purchase the plant of the company, and 
“a was no longer making any objection to the passage of this 


ssing upon 


I understand that the much more Important objection of the Tuolumne 
irrigation districts have been overcome. There is, I understand, objec- 
tion on the part of other 28 but that does not to the question 
of using the water, but mere y to the distribution of the water. 


I do not know what Mr. Pinchot means by that statement, but 
it shows that Mr. Pinchot had no conception of the real ques- 
tion that was before the committee. He removed from it every 
question except that of the objection of the Spring Valley Water- 
works, which was making no objection at all, and what are 
called the outsiders in this valley, whose interest he assumed 
amount to nothing whatever. I quote this further extract from 
the testimony of Mr. Pinchot: 


The CHAIRMAN. I know rm have given a great deal of attention to 
these matters, and I would like to know what you think of this Dill 
from the standpoint of 3 88 the rights of the Federal 
Government in the matter of the power which is granted? 

Mr. Pincuor. I think they are very well safeguarded: As I under- 
stand it, no charge is to be made for the power Francisco uses for 
its own purposes; but as to power which it may dispose of com- 
mercially—that is, requires somebody else to pay for—the Government 

usual charge which is made in all other 


you examined the bill sufficiently to say 
the provisions in reference to that particular 


commercial cases, 

The CHAIRMAN. Haye 
whether you approve of 
point? 

Mr. Prxcror. In its present form it seems very good to me, 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Ought there not to be some provision in the 
bill —— the rates or oe 
A 185 CHOT. I think it decidedly unwise to fix rates in this kind of 


Mr. ae of Colorado. Ought we not to reserve such power in 


Ne 
r. PIN Hor. Congress would always have the right, I judge, to fix 
t, t tbe bill simply 


the rates if it chose to avail itself of that 
authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to do that for Congress. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Would it not be better, if there is any ques- 
tion about it, to have such a reservation in the bill rather than to leave 
it to some e construction wherety some courts might hold 
they had a ves right and that there could not be any Interference 

by Congress? 

Now, Mr. Pinchot is just about as far off on the law of the 
case as he was upon the facts. He has been interesting himself 
very generally in the attempt to secure the passage of this bill. 
I imagine if a Senator should step out of the door of the Cham- 
ber into the corridors of the Capitol he might find Mr. Pinchot, 
now using his influence to bring it about. I know he was here 
only a very short time ago to-day engaged in that business. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. WORKS. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. I merely wish to suggest that Mr. Pinchot is 
not the only man in the Marble Room or in the corridors upon 
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this bill. For example, I met this morning Mr. Theodore Bell, 
who, I understand, is extremely active. While I have no doubt 
of the fact stated by the Senator, Mr. Pinchot has abundant 
company in the undertaking and on both sides. 

Mr. WORKS. There is no doubt about that, Mr. President. 
There has been one of the most active lobbies in the corridors 
of this Capitol for months past that has ever been known in the 
history of the country attempting to force the passage of this 
bill. ; 

Mr. THOMAS. And opposing it. 

Mr. WORKS. Part of the time only. 

Mr. THOMAS. All the time, so far as my experience goes. 

Mr. KENYON. I have ofttimes thought, Mr. President, the 
last week or so that the lobby investigating committee, not hay- 
ing closed their sessions, should devote a portion of the time to 
investigating the lobby that the Senator has referred to. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think that is a most excellent suggestion. 
I hope that the lobby committee will heed the suggestion and 
act upon it. 

Mr. WORKS. And I, Mr. President, join in the request. I 
am not attempting to defend Mr. Theodore A. Bell for any effort 
he is making to influence the action of an individual Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS. I should not have mentioned Mr. Bell’s name 
had not the Senator mentioned the name of another gentleman, 

Mr. WORKS. I read further from the testimony of Col. John 
Biddle, of the Corps of Engineers of the Army. Col. Biddle was 
the chairman of the board of Army engineers that has been so 
much talked about in this discussion. In the beginning of his 
testimony he makes this statement; 

The board met for a month in San Francisco in 1911 and for another 
month in 1912 and inspected the reservoirs within the Yosemite Valley 
and several other proposed sites, 2778 a very comprehensive inspec- 
tion of the available sites. In addition, Mr. H. II. Wadsworth, assistant 
engineer, United States Engineer Service, was secured by the board to 
make further investigations and examinations. Mr. Wadsworth has 
been in the employ of the engineer department in California and is 
largely familiar with the rivers and reservoir sites in central California, 
He spent about a year and a half on duty in this connection. The board 
submitted its report in February, 1913. 

While the city of San Francisco makes the application, the other 
cities on the bay are also vitally interested, as in most cases the water 
supply in those communities is nearing its limit of development and 


the more important ones have already taken such steps as seem desirable 
to join San Francisco in obtaining a new water supply. 


It will be seen that the chairman of the war board, who was 
entering upon the investigation, did it with the understanding 
that they were investigating the rights of these other cities, not 
alone the rights and necessities of the city of San Francisco; 
but, as I have pointed out, those cities had no right under any 
circumstances to participate in the water that is appropriated 
by the city of San Francisco. Col. Biddle makes this further 
statement, after referring to different sources of supply: 

There remain as possible sources the following: 

The McCloud River. 

The Sacramento River. 

The Tuolumne River. 

Any one of these would in itself give a sufficient supply. 

The American-Cosumnes, 

The Mokelumne. z 

The Stanislaus. 

None of these latter would give an adequate supply, but might be 
combined with others. 

The mistake in declaring that these three last named would 
not furnish the necessary supply is that he was not dealing 
with the needs of San Francisco alone, the only matter that 
they had any reason to investigate at all. If that question 
alone had been submitted the probability is that the colonel 
would have said those three sources of supply would also have 
been amply sufficient for San Franciseo. Again he says, on 
page 55: 

The Cmammax. Did you examine all of the available sources of 
supply for San Francisco? 

Col. BIDDLE. I bave been to all of them. 

The CHAIRMAN. You have been to practically all of them. 

Col. BIDDLE. Not to practically all of them, but to all of them. 

The CHAmMAN. You have been to all of them? 

Col. BibDLE. Yes, sir. -7 

The Canna. How many rivers or water supplies did you find 
which would furnish an adequate supply of water, suitable in quality 
and quantity, other than Hetch Hetchy, for the city of San Francisco? 

Col. Bippie. Four, anyhow. 

The CuamMan. You think there are four others from which an 
adequate supply could be obtained? 

Col. BIDDLE. Yes, sir. 

The chairman of the board says that there were at least four 
‘ndditional places from which San Francisco could obtain its 
supply, while they have been contending all along that the 
Army board determined that there was only this one source 
from which San Francisco could secure the water she needed. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

Tke VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. WORKS. I yield. 


Mr. GALLINGER. The lunch hour has passed, and there 
are only 15 Senators in the Chamber. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Jronna Owen Smoot 
Bacon Hollis Page Stephenson 
Brady Hughes Perkins Sterling 
Brandegee James Pittman Sutherland 
Bryan Johnson Poindexter Thomas 
Burton Kenyon Robinson Thompson 
Chamberlain Kern Root Thornton 
Chilton ne Sauisbury ‘Townsend 
cate Lewis Shafroth Vardaman 
Clark, Wyo. Lippitt Sheppard Walsh 
Clarke, Ark, Martin, Va. Sherman Warren 
Cummins Martine, N. J. Shields Weeks 
Dillingham Myers Shively Williams 
du Pont Nelson Smith, Ariz, Works 
Gallinger Norris Smith, Ga. 

Goff O'Gorman Smith, Md. 

Gore Overman Smith, S. C. 


Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I desire to state that my colleague 
[Mr. Jackson] is absent on account of illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-five Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The Senator from 
California will proceed. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I read further from the testi- 
mony of Col. Biddle. I am not proposing to take up what the 
colonel has said about all four of these systems: 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the third supply you would say is sufficient 
in quality and quantity? 

Col. BIDDLE. McCloud River. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is it in any park? 

Col. RIDDLE. No, sir; although it rises in a forest reserve. 

2 CARIAN What would be the total expense of installing that 
system 

Col. BIDDLE. It would vary between $58,000,000 and $64,000,000, 
according to the place that it would cross San Francisco Bay. 

The CHAIRMAN. What would be the conflicting rights there with 
which we would have to contend? 

Col. Brppie. You know where the McCloud River is, do you not? 

The CHAIRMAN. I have seen the map. 

Col. BIDDLE. It rises on Mount Shasta and empties into the Sacra- 
mento River. The water rights are estimated at $5,000,000, 

The CHarmMAN. The water rights are estimated at $5,000,000, and 
the total expense, you said, was $58,000,000? 

Càl. Brppie. It varies from $58,000,000 to $64,000,000. 

Again, on that same subject in the cross-examination by 
Judge Raker, the author of the bill, Col. Biddle has this to say: 

Mr. RARER. Coming back to the McCloud River source of supply, 
I understand from the . that the water would be taken from the 
pa 705 River alone without any estimate or figuring as to the Pitt 

ver 

Col. BIDDLE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Raker. The water would be taken higher up on the McClond 
River, and above the junction of the McClond and Pitt Rivers? 

Col. Brppir, Yes, sir; the water would be taken from the river higher 
up, about a mile above where it joins the Pitt River. 

Mr. Raker. And you have not figured on esti it so as to take the 
water from the McCloud and Pitt Rivers together 

Col. BIDDLE. No, sir. Our estimate was made on the McCloud River. 

Mr. Raker. Why was not the estimate made on both rivers? 

Col, BIDDLE. Because there is plenty of water in the McCloud River 
for all needs, You see, that river comes from Mount Shasta, and the 
least flow ts twice what San Francisco needs. 

Mr. Raker. It is a continual flow, is it not? 

Col. Bin. In its lowest stages it is nearly twice as much as San 
Francisco needs, 


Mr. Raker, There is no necessity for a reservoir on the McCloud for 
holding back the water? 

Col. BIDDLE, No. 

As the question of the appropriation of San Francisco has 
been mentioned in this discussion, I will say that the notice of 
the filing of Mr. Phelan, from which the city obtained its rights 
by an assignment of rights under that notice, was set out in 
these hearings. It will be found on page 96 of the hearings. 
I am not going to read it all, though it is not long, but it shows 
the filing made to the extent of 10,000 miner's inches measured 
under a 4-inch pressure. I am informed, although I have not 
myself made the calculation, that that amounts to 161,000,000 
gallons of water per day. I will also read a short extract from 
the testimony of M. M. O'Shaughnessy, who is the preseut engi- 
neer of the city of San Francisco, as to the amount of water that 
San Francisco is now using. He says: 

At the present time the Spring Valley Water Co. is supplying about 
41,500,000 gallons per day. Last 555 they nuppien on an average of 
89,124,000 gallons per day, and in 1911, 37,400, gallons per day. In 
addition to that source there is drawn from private, wells in various 
parts of the peninsula about 8,000,000 gallons per day. 

I believe, Mr. President, that that is all I desire to call atten- 
tion to in the report of the committee, which shows conclusively 
by the evidence taken that there are at least four different 
sources from which San Francisco can get an adequate supply, 
a much larger supply than it can get from the Hetch Hetchy 
Valley, and that probably there are half a dozen more, if you 
deal simply with the question of the rights of San Francisco. 

I come now to a short consideration of what has been re- 
ferred to so often as the report of the Army board upon this 
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question. I want to say in this connection that at the beginning 
of this investigation, and before I had made a thorough inves- 
tigation. in my own behalf in the effort to ascertain what I 
ought to do under the circumstances, I was told over and over 
again that the Army board had determined that San Francisco 
must haye more water and that it must have it through the 
Hetch Hetchy Valley because there was no other source from 
which an adequate supply could be obtained. Now, I venture 
the assertion that every Member of this body has been told just 
that thing for the purpose of influencing his mind with respect 
to it; and I said, just as I think any other Senator would say, 
if the Army board, acting independently, having no interest in 
this matter whatever, had determined and reported that the city 
of San Francisco must have this water, I would support the bill 
if the objectionable features of it were removed; but, to my 
amazement, when I came to examine the report for myself 1 
found that the Army board reached no such conclusion as that; 
that it had made no such statement as had been carried to me 
time and again. I think Members of this body have been misled 
by relying upon this report as entitling San Francisco to this 
amount of water. 

If I were trying this matter in a lawsuit in a court of justice, 
I would be willing to submit the whole case upon this Army 
board report, and I want to call the attention of the Senate to 
some of the things that may be found in the report itself. 

In the beginning, Mr. President, on page 11 of the report, it 
will be found upon what the board of Army engineers relied in 
reaching its conclusion. There are a number of reports from 
various sources affecting the Hetch Hetchy, the McCloud River, 
the Eel River, and yarious others of these sources of supply, 
many of whom were anxious to dispose of their interest to the 
city of San Francisco, and numerous other reports that have 
been made by various city engineers and assistant city engineers 
of the city of San Francisco. The Army board never made any 
surveys of its own; it was only out there about two months; it 
took the data that were furnished by other people, made its cul- 
culations on those data, and, with the exception of the fact that 
Col. Biddle had been stationed at San Francisco and had some 
personal knowledge of the various sites for a water supply, all 
of which he states in his testimony which I have quoted, he 
has seen at different times, and inyestigations that were made 
by Mr. Wadsworth—and I will call attention to them—none of 
the members of the Army board had any knowledge, except by 
riding around, as somebody says, in an automobile and looking 
at these places where it is proposed to develop the water, as to 
the value of any of these systems. I am not going to read the 
recital of the different sources of information that were re- 
sorted to by the board, but I am going to read a part of the 
report immediately following it, showing just the course that 
was taken by the board of engineers. They say in this report: 

Besides the reports mentioned, a number of communications have 
been received bearing on the several phases of the investigations. 

In order to enable the board to carry out its instructions as to inde- 
pendent investigations, the services were secured of Mr. H. H. Wads- 
worth, assistant engineer, Engineer Department, United States Army. 
Mr. Wadsworth had been sores for about seven years previously 
under the Engineer Department, United States Army, on work in con- 
nection with the California Débris Commission and with river work in 
California, and is familiar with the general 8 conditions in 
California, A general examination was made by him of all sources of 
water supply, and he personally inspected all the more important 
sources and surveyed many of the proposed reservoir sites; his report, 
preparea under instructions from the board, is appended. The board 

as considered carefully the data given in this report, as well as the 
documents submitted by the city and by the various opposing parties. 

During the summer of 1911 the board personally visited the Spring 
Valley water system, the Hetch Hetchy and Lake Eleanor reservoir 
and dam sites, ke Vernon, Cherry Creek, the principal reservoirs on 
the Mokelumne River, the suggested reservoirs on the Yuba, the Sacra- 
mento and the San Joaquin Rivers. 

During August, 1912, the board inspected the People’s Water Co.'s 
giant for supplying Oakland and the other transbay cities, the Hetch 

etchy reservoir and dam site a second time, the olumne Meadows 
and other camping sites in the Tuolumne watershed, and the Turlock- 


Modesto irrigation district. One member of the board inspected the 

McCloud watershed and the Feather River Watershed. 

PRESENT WATER SUPPLIES OF SAN FRANCISCO AND OTHER BAY CITIES IN 
PROPOSED METROPOLITAN WATER DISTRICT, 

While the order of May 27, 1910, is directed to the city and county 
of San Francisco, and while most of the work done has been by San 
Francisco, yet the order contemplates that the water supply of the 
adjoining bay cities shall also be included in the investigation. 


As I have a number of times stated, these other bay cities 
have no interest in this matter whatever, and there was no rea- 
son why an inyestigation should haye been made of the water 
rights of those cities with respect to the granting of this per- 
mission to construct a dam. 

This will comprise the territory from San Francisco around the bay, 
including San Jose, to the city of Richmond. While this includes a 
number of political entities which may always remain distinct, they are 
so topographically related that a common water system would doubtless 
prore of great benefit, and steps are be taken by some of them at 
east to consolidate into a general metropolitan water-supply district, 


LI—8 


So far as I know, there is no foundation for the statement in 
the report that some of these cities are undertaking to con- 
solidate. There has been some steps taken, as I understand, 
by the cities of Oakland, Berkeley, and Alameda for the purpose 
of securing their water supply jointly, but that does not include 
San Francisco or San Jose or any other of these cities. 

Several of the communities, such as Oakland, Berkeley, Alameda, San 
Jose, Redwood, Palo Alto, have, through their mayors and councils, 
already indicated their desire to participate in the benefits of a common 
Slerra or mountain supply. 

There is no doubt about that. These other cities around the 
bay would be awfully glad to have San Francisco spend 
$100,000,000 of its good money, drawn from the taxpayers of 
the city, to bring down from the Sierra Mountains water in 
which they might participate; and I do not wonder that they are 
encouraging this movement or that they have expressed their 
willingness to render every aid possible to the bringing down 
of the water from the mountains, 

Here is a summing up in this report with respect to the quan- 
tity of water that can be developed and procured from the sys- 
tems already in operation in the city of San Francisco. I said 
in reading the statement of other engineers that I would con- 
firm what they said with respect to it by the report of the Army 
board. They say in this respect: 

To sum up: (a) All present near-by sources of water supply for the 
bay communities are now drawn on nearly to their economical. limit 
with the exception of the Alameda system of the Spring Valley Water 


Co. and the coast streams; and (b) the total estimate of the economical 
development possible, including the amount now used, Is: 


(In million gallons daily.) 

Spring Valley Water Co. resources_-.-___........-__-____--.___ 131 

Now, remember that at the present time the city of San 
Francisco is only using 42,000,000 gallons of water per day— 
less than one-third of the amount that the Army board finds 
can be produced and supplied by the Spring Valley water 
system 

San Mateo County 

Which is also a part of the Spring Valley water system and 
owned by it— 


San: Mateo~ Conn by ao ee ee 20 
it CE CT SOS a ae ae ST ee 55 
Parts of Alameda and Contra Costa Counties 2 

233 


Yet they are telling the Senate that San Francisco is in need 
of water; that she is unable to procure it; and that the children 
of San Francisco are actually famishing for water. 

The board wishes to emphasize the fact that it 3 these figures 
as to possibility of development of local sources on in the most 
general way. ufficient data are not available to enable definite esti- 
mates to be made nor has the board had the time or facilities to make 
br ETIE investigation. 

The board does not, however, consider it essential for the purposes 
of this report to have accurate knowledge of quantities. There are 
sufficient data for the board to be able to state that outside sources 
of water supply must be obtained to provide the bay communities— 

Now. mind you, the bay communities, not the city of San 
Francisco— 
with sufficient water before the year 2000 A. D. 

The city of San Francisco assumes the additional amount necessary 
as 400,000,000 gallons daily— 

Remember, not for San Francisco; nobody claims that; no- 
body has claimed, so far as I know, that more than one-fourth 
of this quantity of water is necessary for the needs of San 
Francisco, but they are dealing all the time, as this statement 
shows, with the quantity of water necessary to supply all of 
the cities, amounting to 400,000,000 gallons daily— : 
being the difference between 540,000,000 gallons daily estimated as 
needed in the proposed metropolitan water district and the amount 
that it claims can be develo from near-by sources. ‘The city also 
states that in time 500,000,000 gallons daily additional from outside 
sources might be used with advantage. 

Again the report says, on page 19: 

105 McCloud River rises on the south side of Mount Shasta and, 
uniting with the Pitt River, forms the 1 tributary of the upper 
Sacramento. Its least flow is about 1,200 cubic feet per second, or 
about 770,000,000 gallons daily, amply sufficient for all possible needs. 
The water appears to be good and pure, No reservoir would be necessary 
as far as quantity is concerned. If desired to hold in reservoirs for 
Sanitary reasons, suitable sites could doubtless be found in Contra 
Costa County if not in the McCloud River basin. This source is con- 
sidered a feasible one and it will be discussed in greater detail later in 
this report. 

In this immediate connection they mention in the report as 
available sources of supply Eel River, Putah Creek, Clear Lake, 
and Cache Creek, McCloud River, Sacramento River, Feather 
River, Yuba River, American River, Lake Tahoe, Mokelumne 
River, Stanislaus River, San Joaquin River, and the Tuolumne 
River, and each of them is discussed in this report. I can not 
take up the time of the Senate to read all of the comments, but 
I think it would be good reading for any Senator who wants to 
inform himself on this subject. Then, they say in this repert— 
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From the above descriptions the practically available sources are con- 
sidered to be as follows: 


(In million gallons daily.) 


be Oh ENT r A Te gato oR tak CRE AE A RTE DIENER EPS 400 + 
eimer T1907 
D Tuolumne RELSE E e 0. 
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It will be seen by this enumeration that from every one of 
those sources, except the last two, San Francisco could procure 
all of the water that it needs for its purposes, leaving out the 
other cities which are not interested. Then, the report pro- 
ceeds: 


Thus from each of three 28 sources the full supply of 400,000,000 

panions daily could be obtained. In the other cases, combinations could 

made, such as the American-Cosumnes, Mokelumne, and Stanislaus, 

or else Lake Eleanor, Cherry Creek (tributaries of the Tuolumne), Stan- 
Islaus, and Mokelumne. 

It is understood that these figures do not represent the total flow 
of these streams. Each of the four last named, except perhaps the 
Stanislaus, would probably give enough water for the city if the total 
flow were utilized. Due to existing rights, to location of reservoirs, to 
questions of pumping and filtration, etc., it is considered that it would 
be more economical for the city to combine several of these rivers rather 
than to take all the supply from a singie one, ‘Therefore the cost 
3 the latter assumption has not been considered necessary to de- 
ermine, 

It is further understood that the seven sources named are not the 

ible sources. They appear to be the most available and it is 
therefore, among them that a supply would be sought. There woul: 
seem to no necessity then of determining with further accuracy the 
cost and conditions of other sources as they would not be the sources 
developed if the Tuolumne River became unavailable, 


M’CLOUD RIVER, 


The McCloud River is a branch of the Pitt River, which itself is a 
tributary of the Sacramento. McCloud River rises on the southern and 
southeastern slopes of Mount Shasta. It flows in part from glaciers and 
in part from large springs. The water is clear, cold, an alatable. 
The inhabitants of the valley drink it at any point and consider it of 
first-class quality. At some times of the year, said to be for only short 
interyals, it assumes a milky appearance. This seems to be due to a 
small tributary, Mud Creek, which at times carries considerable lava 
sand, On the day of the inspection 5 a member of the board. Mud 
Creek was carrying a large amount of this sand and the river was quite 
milky in 8 It is not thought that this affects the hygienic 

ualities. It seems probable that by damming Mud Creek and forcing 

e water to percolate through the soil this sand could be held back, 
or the water could be confined in a reservoir and allowed to settle. 
The minimum discharge of the McCloud River being about 1,200 cubic 
feet per second, or 770,000,000 gallons daily, the flow is ample without 
storage. 

Again the report says: 

The city of San Francisco presented unfavorable reports on this 
source, and it is further unfavorably commented on by Mr. John R. 
8 The reports are not, however, elther comprehensive or com- 

ete. 

Mr. Freeman dwells upon the possibility of infection of the water. 
With a large part of the watershed owned in fee by the city and an- 
other part within the national forest, proper poli should present 
no great difficulties, and additional protection will given by the 
proposed storage reservoir north of 9 There would be no 
power development under the pee submitted, SENES possibly some 
could be obtained by dams in the McCloud River, which question has 
not been thoroughly investigated. 

0 6 » „ * * 6 
While it is thought that in time most of the waters of the valleys of 
California will be needed for irrigation, the Sacramento Valley is better 
provided with water than is the San Joaquin Valley, and has a some- 
what higher rainfall. As far as known there are no irrigation rights 
which would seriously interfere with the use of the water by the city 
for domestic purposes. 

There is also, Mr. President, a statement in the report of the 
amount of water used by the irrigation districts, found on page 
84 of the report, which I will ask to insert without reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that action will 
be taken. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

4. Use of water at present claimed by other districts or companies 
for 5 and power: The omy ite figures for water rights 
before the board are the 2,350 cubie feet per second for the Turlock- 
Modesto irrigation district, reserved in the Garfield permit, when there 
is that much water flowing in the river, and 60 5 feet per second 
used by the La Grange Water & Power Co. 

The city, in acco ce with instructions from the Secretary of the 
Interior, submitted a statement by Mr. Percy V. Long, city attorney. 
In his conclusion Mr. Long states that it has been shown to 
able degree of certainty that 39,400 miner's inches, 
985 second-feet of water, reduced to beneficial use, is al 
seriously concern the city. Mr. Long further states that, 5 
even uncertain and probably invalid claims, the amount to be reserv 
would amount to but 115,400 inches, or 2,885 second-feet, and that 
the total discharge of the Tuolumne will provide for this and the city 
if adequate storage is provided. 

Claims for water hts by other parties have been made. These, 
however, are for the city to consider and cut out, if necessary, and the 
city appears willing to accept the responsibility. 


Mr. WORKS. Then follows a statement under the head 


“Comparison of costs of various projects”: 
The costs of these projects are difficult, if not impracticable, to 
determine with accuracy. 
opinions of engineers as to unit costs vary 
r. Freeman, basing his estimates on costs in 
Los Angeles aqueduct, assumes for certain 


a, 


Sufficient data are not available and the 
tly. For le, 

he construction of 

tunnels a cost of about 


$70 a linear foot. Messrs, Mulbolland and Lippincott, who constructed 
the Los Angeles aquedu estimate the cit ot ge tunnels at 
$120 per linear foot. As cost of the tunnel is nearly half of most 
of the projects, this would naturally affect the total cost. ‘The engi- 
neers vary in their estimates as to size and cost of steel pipe, cost of 
concre difficulties of construction, and consequent contingent ex- 
penses to be allowed, etc. While actual estimates of costs present 
many difficulties, the comparison of relative cost is easier, as practi- 
cally all the sources would be affected by the same considerations. 

2 board, therefore, submits its estimates are relatlve rather than 

And on the opposite page will be found a statement of cost 
in tabulated form, giving the number of millions of gallons 
of water produced, the cost of different portions, the total cost, 
the present amounts required for financing projects, and so 
forth. That is an estimate that would be interesting to Sen- 
ators, I think. It shows very conclusively, to my mind, that 
the statement that it is going to cost the city of San Francisco 
a much larger sum of money to develop some of these other 
sources than this one is absolutely disputed in this table of 
figures given by the Army board itself, Quoting a little further 
the conclusions of the board: 

The board is of the opinion that there are several sources of water 
supply that could be obtained and used by the city of San Francisco 
and adjacent communities to supplement the near-by supplies as the 
necessity develops. From any one of these sources the water is 
sufficient in quantity and is, or can be made, suitable in quality, while 
the engineering difficulties are not insurmountable. The determining 
factor is principally one of cost; in some cases, however, such as the 
Sacramento, sentiment must be taken into consideration. 

And again: 

The board further believes that there will be sufficient water if 
aAeawately 8 and n oe to supply both mS 8 

0 ay communities an e reasonable needs lock- 
Modesto irrigation district for the remainder of this century. — 

That is disputed from various sources, but I submit it to the 
Senate as a statement made by the Army board on the subject. 

Further: 

The water situation that will confront the communities around San 
Francisco Bay if the plan proposed by the city of San Francisco is 
ney may be recapitulated as follows : 

rchase of Spring Valley Water Co., $85,000,000 to $40,000,000. 

Further development of this company’s system to about half the 
extent proposed by the el epi 710.000.000. 

Purchase of water systems of communities outside of San Francisco, 
no estimate made. 


So far as this particular report is concerned, taken as a 
whole, it is against the contention made by the city of San 
Francisco, but at the same time the board of engineers say 
that they can not be definite, because the investigation has been 
insufficient for the purpose. 

Then there is appended to the report of the board of engineers 
the report of Mr. Wadsworth, mentioned in the report itself, 
which contains a little data which I should like to call to the 
attention of the Senate. He says: 

The “ conservative” estimated growth of Greater San Francisco by 


John R. Freeman, consulting eer, according to repo: 

July 15, 1912, follows : = manian 
AOSD S y 
956 2 000 


That calculation, like all of the others, does not relate to the 


city of San Francisco. It relates to the propesed municipal 
district, comprising 26 different cities. 

He says further: 

This shows that for the metropolitan district a supply of 100,000,000 
3 daily will be needed by 1919, 200,000,000 gallons daily by 1938, 
$00,000,000 gallons daily by 1950, and 400,000, gallons daily by 

That relates to all of the cities. 

He says: 

For San Francisco alone there will be needed 100,000,000 gallons 
daily in 1936 and 200,000,000 gallons daily in 1955. 

I have shown conclusively that the 200,000,000 gallons of 
water daily, and more, is right there in the Spring Valley water 
system at the present time. 

Mr. Freeman’s report contained an estimate of the future de- 
mands of the proposed metropolitan water district made by 
Prof. C. D. Marks, of Stanford University, shewing a city con- 
sumption by the end of the century of 441,000,000 gallons daily, 
or, including water for irrigation within the district, a total of 
550,000,000 gallons. On page 70 of the report he makes this 
further statement— 
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of water from local sources which can 

be conserved for water supply for a metropolitan water district, includ- 

ing San Francisco and the bay cities, may summarized as follows: 

(In million gallons daily.) 

Peninsula system of Spring Valley Water Co- 

Alameda Creek system of Spring Valley Water Co., or Spring Valley 
Water Co. and Bay Cities Water Co____-_--_-__--______------- 

People’s Water Co. „„ 


The results as to the quantit 


143 

To this might be added such portion of the peninsula coast stream 
drainage as may prove to be reasonably economical, say 25 
Additional pumping from wells 12 
180 


Making a total of_._-_____----_---------------~-------- 
ADDITIONAL SUPPLY REQUIRED. 
Comparing these figures with the diagram (fig. 5) showing the future 


needs of the district, it appears that if the local supply as given above 
were first develo there would. be needed in addition 50, . gal- 
lons daily in 1942, 100,000,000 gallons daily in 1948, 150,000,000 


gallons daily in 1953, 200,000,000 


galons daily in 1957, 250,000,000 
gallons daily in 1962, 300,000,000 gallons daily in 1966, and 400,000,000 
gallons daily in 1975. 


5 hown by figure 3 and the per 
aS 9 . of 8 aed tber eise Per sit oo! 
Aar de Secure ern 100 Ea local Sources '200,000,000. gallons dally 
by the year 1974 and 400,000,000 gallons daily by about the year 1998. 

Mr. President, I submit the case upon the report of the Army 
board. It shows conclusively that there is no necessity for San 
Francisco to resort to this source of water supply. It shows 
that it is not necessary for San Francisco to expend its money 
for any outside system for years to come. When it does, under 
the laws of the State of California it is entitled to develop only 
the additional amount of water it may need and will be com- 
pelled to use that which it has on hand at the present time and 
may develop in its present system. 

I stated in the beginning that what I should say on this sub- 
ject would be said in behalf of the city of San Francisco. The 
man who insists upon burdening that city with $100,000,000 of 
indebtedness for what she can get out of this water supply is 
no friend of San Francisco. The Government of the United 
States, in granting the privilege to erect this costly dam upon 
the property ef the National Government, is not befriending the 
city of San Francisco. It would involve that city in millions 
of dollars of expense. It would involve it in years of litigation. 
It will receive practically no benefit from the additional source 
of supply that it will obtain by the granting of this privilege. 

Mr. President, I have occupied the peculiar position of being 
the only representative from the State of California who op- 
poses this grant. The story has been circulated that perhaps I 
ani influenced to oppose it because my home is in Los Angeles, 
a so-called “rival” city. Los Angeles is not the rival of San 
Francisco. The friends of the bill have procured from various 
of the civic organizations of my home city petitions asking that 
this grant may be made to the city of San Francisco. The pros- 
perity of San Francisco is a part of the prosperity of the city of 
Los Angeles. The prosperity of these two great cities, nearly 
500 miles apart, is a large part of the progress and prosperity 
of the State which in part I represent on the floor of the Senate. 

I represent in my official capacity the city of San Francisco. 
I have a right to defend her from the imposition upon her people 
of this enormous and useless debt. I should be derelict in my 
duty as her representative if I did not do so. 

I am afraid some of the other representatives of the State 
have lacked the courage to stand up in the face of the appeals 
that are made to Congress in behalf of the city and defend the 
rights of her people. Not only am I here defending the city of 
San Francisco, but I am as well the representative of the farm- 
ers of the San Joaquin Valley, one of the richest valleys in my 
State and in natural advantages one of the richest valleys in all 
this country, thousands of acres of whose Jand, if this project 
is carried out, will be deprived of the only source of water to 
which they can resort, and their land will become barren and 
practically useless. I am here as a representative of the great 
State of California, in which these interests are to be found. I 
protest in the name of California that there should be no such 
disposition of the waters of the State as would deprive thou- 
sands of acres of land of irrigation for a useless purpose that 
would be of no value to the city of San Francisco. 

Now, sir, I have performed what seems to me to be my duty 
in dealing with this question. The result must be left to the 
Senate of the United States, as the bill has already passed the 
House. But I desire to say that if the men who have been pur- 
suing this matter and attempting to bring about this grant shall 
induce the city of San Francisco to embark upon this enterprise 
and spend its millions of dollars they will live to see the time 
when they will regret that they placed their city in this condition. 

I have endeavored to the best of my ability to present fairly 
to the Senate the facts and data bearing upon this question, so 
that the Senate might intelligently determine whether there is 


sufficient reason for the granting of this privilege to the city of 
San Francisco. I am sorry, not on my own account, but on ac- 
count of the interest of my State in the solution of this great 
problem, that so few Senators have honored me with their pres- 
ence in the Senate during the discussion of this important ques- 
tion. I hope they may feel that at least they should look to 
these data when they appear in the Record before casting their 
votes. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Gronna Page Stephenson 
Bacon Hollis Perkins Sterling 
Brady Hughes Pittman tone 
Brandegec James Poindexter Sutherland 
Bristow Kern Robinson Thomas 
Burton La Follette Root Thompson 
Chamberlain Lane Saulsbu Thornton 
Chilton Lewis Sheppa: ‘Townsend 
Clapp Lippitt Sherman Vardaman 
Clark, Wyo. McCumber Shively arren 
Clarke, Ark, Martin, Va immons eeks 

olt Martine, N. J. Smith, Ariz Wiiliams 
Cummins elson mith, Ga Works 
Dillingham O'Gorman Smith, Må 
Gallinger Overman Smith, 
Gore Owen moot 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-one Senators have answered 
to the roll call. A quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, I ask leave, out of 
order, to submit a proposed amendment to the pending Dill, and 
ask that it may be printed and lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That action will be taken. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, in his opening remarks upon 
this measure the Senator from California [Mr. Works] referred 
to a report that had reached him to the effect that it was an 
administration measure, He disavowed any belief in that state- 
ment, and it was of course very promptly disavowed upon this 
side of the Chamber. The fact that such rumors have been 
afloat, however, justifies me at the outset in assuring the Senate 
that if this bill is an administration measure, I am wholly igno- 
rant of the fact, 

My own experience with members of the executive depart- 
ments concerning the bill is limited to a short conference with 
the Secretary of the Interior, which was held at my request. 
For my part, I have no other than a desire to cast my vote, 
when the time arrives to do so, in accordance with what seems 
to me to be my duty as a Senator under all the circumstances. 

I may say that when this project was first brought to my 
attention by the bill which passed the House all of my impres- 
sions were against it. It contained some provisions which, can- 
didly, I did not think should be there; and I felt that the exci- 
sion of those provisions ought to be accomplished, if possible, 
before the bill was crystallized into a statute. Therefore I ap- 
proached the examination of the questions involyed with a mind 
somewhat adverse to the measure, and sought to give it the 
same careful scrutiny which an attorney should give to the ex- 
amination of a measure submitted to him for an opinion. 

With that end in view, I read the hearings before the House 
committee, familiarized myself with the report of the Army en- 
gineers, and also conferred with some of the Members of the 
House from the State of California. The first thing which im- 
pressed upon me a favorable view of the bill was the fact that 
every Member of the House from the State of California in- 
dorsed it and voted for it; also, after full hearings, the House 
committee, without exception, reported it favorably. 

That is somewhat unusual, I believe, not only as to an im- 
portant measure like this, but as to any measure which becomes 
the subject of the earnest consideration of a great committee. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Do I understand the Senator to 
say that every Member of the House committee favored the pas- 
sage of this bill? 

Mr. THOMAS. Such is my information. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Do I understand the Senator to 
say that every member of that committee was in favor of the 
passage of the bill when it came up for passage in the House? 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, no; I would not say that, because I 
have no information upon it. The information which I possess 
may be inaccurate, but I give it as it reached me. Of course 


I was not present during the House committee discussion. 
If my information be true, or substantially true, that fact in 
itself should rob this measure of every partisan aspect, because 
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of course we know that the California delegation is composed 
of both Democrats and Republicans, and, as the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. OverMaN) suggests, a Progressive, while 
the House committee is made up of members of all parties. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do. 

Mr. NORRIS: I should like to suggest to the Senator that 
in addition to the California delegation being composed of 
Republicans, Democrats, and Progressives, it has also one mem- 
ber who is independent of all those parties. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator from Arizona [Mr. SMITH] ex- 
presses, sotto voce, a wonder as to what party that gentleman 
belongs. 

Mr. NORRIS. He was not elected as a member of any party. 
He is absolutely independent. 

Mr. THOMAS. We have then a consensus which includes 
one entire party upon the committee and that of course strength- 
ens the conclusion which I stated before the Senator from 
Nebraska interrupted me. 

It may be, Mr. President, that my conclusions are erroneous; 
it may be that I have not grasped properly all or any of the 
facts appertaining to this subject, but as far as it has been 
possible for me to acquaint myself with them in connection 
with the demands of other important duties upon my time I 
have been impressed with the fact that this is not only a just 
measure but one most essential to the future welfare of the 
city of San Francisco and the other great urban communities 
which cluster around San Francisco Bay. 

My judgment may perhaps have been warped to some extent 
by the fact that I come from an arid State and therefore ap- 
preciate the great value of water, which, while a necessity of 
life everywhere, is there absolutely indispensable to the exist- 
ing civilization, and that I have also experienced what it means 
to the people of a great American city to be dominated by a 
water supply whose source lies in personal ownership and pri- 
vate control. But, on the other hand, this very experience, in 
my judgment, should confirm instead of weakening the conclu- 
sions arrived at after full consideration. 

San Francisco, Mr. President, is located upon the northern 
extremity of a peninsula. It is bounded on the west by the 
Pacific Ocean and on the north by the Golden Gate, while along 
its eastern boundaries the waters of San Francisco Bay extend 
southward for about 100 miles. It is surrounded on three sides 
by salt water, and of course its supply of fresh water, as it con- 
tinues to grow and expand, must be obtained, prima facie at 
least, from other than local sources. It is so peculiarly located, 
geographically, that every element of judgment and experience 
unite in requiring its citizens to safeguard against the future 
in their supply of water, 

From its earliest beginnings San Francisco has been one of 
the prominent cities not only of the United States but of the 
world. Itis our farthest western gateway and our greatest Pacific 
coast community. For many years it was the sole portal of our 
entire Pacific Ocean commerce. Therefore it grew and ex- 
panded more rapidly for a long period of time than any other 
city on the continent. It has a present population of about 
425,000 people, the census of 1910 having given it something like 
416,000 in round numbers, And it has barely reached the 
threshold of its unrivaled career. 

The climate of western California is somewhat peculiar. It 
is an arid country, but it has a wet season. Climate and geo- 
graphical situation both bear very strongly therefore upon the 
water problem, not only as it affects the city of San Francisco 
but the great growing urban and agricultural population sur- 
rounding it whose united demand upon the water supply are of 
course much greater than those of the city itself. 

In an arid country with a rainy season the water needs are 
much more urgent than in countries not similarly situated 
climatically. It is a fact, I think, which none dispute, that 
sometimes one and sometimes two years consecutively pass 
without any rainfall to speak of. Of course, I do not mean to 
say that there is no precipitation, but the normal supply is 
withheld, and this important fact must be taken into considera- 
tion in determining what maximum supply is sufficient for the 
future needs of a great municipality. 

When the wet seasons do occur they result in large accumu- 
lations of flood waters, which run unused to the sea, save where 
impounded in reservoirs by the erection of dams. These, how- 
ever, always involve large expenditures, so large indeed as to 
be prohibitive, generally speaking, to the owners of small quan- 
tities of land. A reservoir of any respectable size necessarily 
requires an impounding dam, which costs money, whether it be 
constructed of concrete or of stone or of earth. Dams are 


enormously expensive in the aggregate, and as a consequence 
they can be constructed only by the use of huge aggregations of 
capital. This, to my mind, is one of the most important facts 
to be carried in the mind while considering this record. 

Of course, when the waters are once impounded they become 
a great asset in the material development of an arid country. 
The demands upon water for irrigation during the past 25 
years have been so enormous in California, Nevada, Utah, Colo- 
rado, and in other arid and semiarid States that huge sums 
have been expended in private reservoir enterprises, and the 
Government has inaugurated a reclamation system which in its 
general features have been, I think, of great benefit to the West, 
to the end that every drop of this precious element may be 
stored and utilized for the benefit of man. More valuable than 
our mines of gold and silver, more valuable than all our forest 
resources, are the waters of the arid West. 

Now, of course, all of what is called the “flow” of these 
streams has long ago been appropriated and utilized by the 
ranches and the farms along the valleys of the principal streams 
and their tributaries. So imperious is the demand for water 
that the old common-law rule of riparian rights never secured 
a foothold in any State west of Kansas and Nebraska, and does 
not apply to the extreme western portions of those Common- 
wealths. The man who has the water by prior appropriation 
and who makes a beneficial use of it is the owner of that water, 
even though the riparian owner is thereby denuded of the entire 
supply, illustrating the fact that the common law is flexible 
and that the Anglo-Saxon race accepts and also rejects every 
principle of that great code of unwritten rules governing human 


conduct as the needs and requirements of their particular com- 


munities demand. 

Of course in the pioneer days of San Francisco’s growth the 
supply from local sources was sufficient. It obtained it from 
Lobos Creek, piped around the shores of the Golcen Gate, and 
obtained also, I think, a local supply within the precincts of the 
Presidio. But as the city grew and the pressure of population 
upon the water supply continued, a private company was organ- 
ized, called the Spring Valley Co., which, through private capital, 
undertook the very laudable purpose of furnishin®, and did fur- 
nish, the water supply. I can not conceive of a more attractive 
investment for capital than supplying the water needs of a 
great city in the semiarid region; but, of course, it inevitably 
leads to the private monopoly of a necessity of life, and San 
Francisco proved no exception. She and her people have been 
in the grasp of the Spring Valley Water Co. for many years and 
obliged to submit to whatever exactions this company has seen 
fit to impose in the cost and distribution of water to the con- 
sumers. 

I am informed that the price of water in San Francisco has 
been larger than in almost any other city of any size in the 
country. I do not vouch for its accuracy, for my sources of in- 
formation may or may not be infallible; but I never have known 
of a local proprietary control of the water supply of a city any- 
where which did not result, whatever its benefits, in producing 
four undesirable conditions—high prices, poor service, insuffi- 
cient supply, and, what is worse than all, municipal corruption. 
It may be that there are exceptions somewhere, but I have 
neither experienced them nor read of them. 

Of course San Francisco, during the years that have gone by, 
has not been growing alone. The country has expanded; the 
State has expanded. The people have entered her valleys and 
occupied her lands. They have diverted the waters of her 
streams, spread them over her deserts and made them fruitful. 
They have made California one of the great States of the Union, 
in some respects the greatest of them all; but its greatest and 
most precious asset is its splendid population; and that should 
be the first item of conservation in every scheme or enterprise 
worthy of the name. 

Of course the demands upon water for irrigation have in- 
creased pari passu with the demand for domestic uses by the 
cities, both of which increased the pressure upon the supply 
of this Spring Valley Co., which may not be altogether to 
blame for all the exactions to which they may have subjected 
the people of San Francisco, since it has been forced by these 
conditions to consume as little.as possible, 

Now, Mr. President, I am told that as early as 1871 and 
1872 farseeing officials of San Francisco began their first tenta- 
tive investigation of sources of municipal water supply. They 
knew that the future of the State was a splendid one, and 

realized, as thinking men do, that time should be taken 
by the forelock and a necessity of municipal life provided 
against for the future. Beyond obtaining much information 
they accomplished no definite results, Then came the Spanish- 
American War, which gave to San Francisco an impetus en- 
joyed by no other city in the Union. It became the great 
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center of distribution for the Philippine campaigns. Through 
its portals passed practically everything that left the United 


States for the seat of war. The victorious troops of the Re- 
public returned to their homes through its hospitable portals. 
It was headquarters for the Navy. It was the Nation’s capital 
upon the Pacific seaboard. Its prosperity was unbounded. You 
could almost see it grow. In 1899 I visited the city as the 
governor of my State to welcome our troops back to their 
homes. The business and residence sections of the city readily 
suggested comparisons with previous recent years. It had 
fairly leaped forward, so to speak, in its march of progress. 
It was populous; it was prosperous. It was verifying the most 
enthusiastic prophecies of its future greatness. 

But of course the pressure upon its water supply imereased 
in proportion to its own progress and growth and brought the 
problem of water to an acute phase, so that in 1900 and 1901, 
under the new charter which was about that time adopted, pre- 
liminary steps were taken to ascertain what other sources of 
water supply might be found and secured. 

Mr. President, I want to refer to manuscript matters in this 
discussion as little as pessible. I am aware of the fact that all 
these hearings are available to Senators, and also of the fact 
that reading is at best very tedious, but some references are 
unavoidable. 

Mr. GALLINGER. What year was that? 

Mr. ‘THOMAS. This was 1900 and 1901. I shall read from 
page 95, Senator, of the first part of the House committee hear- 
ings, the testimony of the Hon. Percy V. Long, city attorney of 
San Francisco: 


The sum of $50,000 was then set apart for that purpose, and the 
at 2 sr Ange Vallee waterworks supplies, with 12 separate 
sources: second, Lake Tahoe; third, the tuba Rivers fourth the 
Feather River; fifth, the American River; sixth, the Sacramento River; 
seventh, the Eel River; eighth, Clear Lake; ninth, the San Joaquin 
River; tenth, the Stanislaus River; eleventh, the Mokelumne River; 
twelfth, the "Tuolumne River; thirteenth, the Bay Shore gravels—in 
and around San Francisco and Alameda County; and, fourteenth, the 
Bay Clty Water Co.’s reserve. 

These 14 different sources of supply were fully investigated 
at municipal expense 22 years ago, and the engineers reported 
in favor of the Tuolumne River project. At that time there 

certainly were not in active operation those elements of com- 
petition and opposition which have since been and are now so 
active in this matter. Possibly the Spring Valley Co. may 
have objected, but I think I am safe in asserting that the engi- 
neers of San Francisco then operated with a free hand and with 
an eye single to the welfare of the city. The first reason given 
for recommending this source of supply was “absolute purity 
by reason of the uninhabitable character of the entire water- 
shed tributary to the reservoirs and largely within a forest 
reservation.” That is a most excellent reason; as true to-day as 
it was then. The uninhabitable character of the source of supply 
of water to a great municipality is the surest guaranty for its 
permanent and continued purity. I think it will be conceded 
that the ultimate source of the streams covered by this bill is 
in an uninhabitable country away up in the Sierras near, if 
not beyond, the line of timber growth. 

Second. Abundance far beyond possible future demands for all pur- 

Third. Largest and most numerous sites for storage. 

Fourth, Freedom from complicating “ water rights.” 

Right here let me say, lest I forget it, Mr. President, that 
every complication which the Senator from California [Mr. 
Works] has urged against this enterprise, and springing from 
the existence of water rights and water needs for irrigation is 
equally present and inseparable from every source of water 
supply. I think I can easily show that in the State of Cali- 
fornia there is not and for years there has not been a single 
drop of water in any of its flowing streams that has not been 
oyerappropriated for purposes of irrigation. I hope Senators 
will bear in mind the important and unavoidable fact that this 
problem of competitive irrigating conditions confronts every 
source of supply to which the city may be compelled to resort; 
it is not peculiar to the Tuolumne, but it is universal not in 
California alone but in every part of the arid West, and must 
always be so unless climatic conditions undergo a radical and 
absolute change. 

Fifth. Power possibilities outside the reservation. 

It has the drawback of distance to overcome, requiring the construc- 
tion of conduits aggregating 142 miles in length. But considering the 
partial pollution and the rapid rate of pollution to which all other 
sources may in the future be subjected, particularly near-by sources, the 
Tuolumne River is far Superior to any other. 

That report was made in 1901. The mayor of the city at that 
time was the Hon. James D. Phelan. Municipalities could not 
then make direct appropriations of water in California, and so 
the mayor, s$ trustee for the city, under the laws of the State 
of California, on the 29th day of June, 1905, filed his notice of 


appropriation of 10,000 miner's inches upon the Tuolumne and 
5,000 inches upon Lake Eleanor, making a total of 375 second- 
feet, approximating 240,000,000 gallons daily. 

Mr. SMOOT. To 160,000,000 gallons? t 

Mr. THOMAS. No; the appropriation from the Tuolumne 
alone is 160,000,000 gallons, on a calculation of 645,000 gallons 
per day per second-foot. 

Mr. WARREN. What were the figures the Senator from 
Colorado gave in gallons per foot? 

Mr. THOMAS. Six hundred and forty-five thousand gallons 
per day of 24 hours to the second-foot, which, I think, are El- 
wood Mead's figures. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is near enough. 

Mr. THOMAS. It is approximately, as the Senator from 
Utah suggests, correct. 

Of course, Mr. President, these appropriations were upon 
flood waters—please do not forget that. Long before that time 
all of the flow of the stream had been appropriated and uti- 
lized. They must, therefore, have been upon flood waters and 
entirely subordinate to every legitimate senior appropriation, 
whether of flood waters or of flowing waters, In other words, 
the rights of the city of San Francisco took their origin from the 
date of the location under the statute, and these were at once, 
or very shortly afterwards, assigned by the mayor to the city 
of San Francisco. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to ask a question in order that I may 
understand the position of the Senator. I should like to ask 
him does he hold that San Francisco is entitled to any more 
water than she or her trustee has appropriated or filed upon? 

Mr. THOMAS, No. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘That is all I wanted to know. 

Mr. THOMAS. But I shall show hereafter that she has 
acquired over 1,100,000 inches of water by her own appropria- 
tion, supplemented by a purchase she was compelled by certain 
public functionaries to make, 

I want Senators to bear in mind also that not until 1903, four 
years after these filings, did Hetch Hetchy Valiey become a part 
of the Yosemite Park. That is a very important fact, for when 
San Francisco exercised her right of appropriation, through her 
mayor, she went upon the public domain and there located her 
points of diversion and of storage. It probably was a forest 
reserve, for God knows there is very little of the national do- 
main west of Kansas and Nebraska that is not comprised 
within a so-called forest reservation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I did not quite understand the 
Senator's statement in relation to Hetch Hetchy not being in 
the Yosemite Park. 

Mr. THOMAS. I said that Hetch Hetchy did not become a 
part of the Yosemite National Park until 1905, and then not by 
any recession from the State of California, but through the 
mere extension of its boundaries so as to include that valley. 
Before then this identical dam site had been recommended and 
referred to by yarious official reports as one of the most favor- 
able locations for impounding the water to be found in the 
Sierras. If it be true, as some contend, the Almighty made 
Hetch Hetchy for some definite thing; he made it for the use of 
man above all other considerations, and if in forming the 
Sierras that gap was created designedly, it was not to be looked 
at through the centuries, but to use. And such use of it, to my 
mind, in no way interferes with the privilege of inspecting it 
nor mars or injures its natural attractions. 

Let me say right here that the waters coursing through this 
valley do not belong to the United States, but have been the 
property of the people of the State of California since its 
admission into the Union. Of course, I do not forget the 
general proposition concerning national control of navigable 
waters, nor the fact that as to public lands in the Territories, 
unless there may be an appropriation, the waters may be said 
to appertain to the ownership of the soil; but it is a funda- 
mental fact, and Senators must not overlook it, that the waters 
of the arid States belong to the people by the provisions of 
their constitutions duly accepted by Congress. It is true of 
Utah as it is trne of California. Consequently, when San 
Francisco appropriated this water under the State statute it 
became hers, provided, of course, she followed up her appro- 
priation by compliance with the requirements of the statute in 
regard to its application to beneficial uses, 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do. 
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Mr. CUMMINS. I should like to understand a little better 
than I do about the distinction between flood waters and what 
the Senator from Colorado has called “ the natural flow.” 

Mr. THOMAS. Well, it is perhaps difficult, Mr. President, to 
say where one ends and the other begins, but 

Mr. SMOOT. Both have to be appropriated. 

Mr. THOMAS. ‘They both must be appropriated, but in my 
State the natural flow of the stream is the normal flow of 
the stream, and the flood waters are the surplus contents of 
the streams, due to storms, wet season, cloudbursts, and so forth. 

Mr. CUMMINS. But the natural flow in August would be 
yery different from the natural flow in April. 

Mr. THOMAS. But it can be appropriated any time in the 
year. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Under the law of California, in appropriat- 
ing water, must the appropriator designate whether he is ap- 
propriating natural flow or storm water? 

Mr. THOMAS. I will not speak confidently of California, 
but I think it is the case in my State. If all of the waters of 
the normal flow have been previously appropriated, then later 
ones must be upon the flood waters. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The words “normal flow” do not convey 
any meaning to me. What would be a normal flow at one time 
of the year would be very different at another time of the year. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am very sorry that I am unable perhaps 
to give a more distinctive view of the subject. 

Mr. PITTMAN, Mr. President—— 

Mr. THOMAS. Just a moment—but in the State which I 
here in part represent the normal flow of a stream is found by 
determining the averages of the flow, except when unusual floods 
occur. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Then, the normal flow, as the Senator from 
Colorado understands, is the average flow throughout the year, 
which, of course, embraces the storm waters as well as the 
waters of the drier periods. 

Mr. THOMAS. Well, throughout the irrigation season, I 
would say. Of course, the Government has its gauges and the 
States have their gauges, and “the normal flow” may in some 
States be regulated by statute. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I asked for information purely, because I 
do not live in a State in which there is any distinction made 
between storm water or flood water and water in a drier season. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. THOMAS. I yleld to the Senator from Nevada, who may 
answer the Senator’s question. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I will state that, from my investigation of 
the laws of California on this subject, I find that the distinction 
between flood waters and normal flow never becomes material, 
except where there is a claim that some prior locator has ap- 
propriated all of the normal flow of the stream, Then, the 
question becomes material as to whether the flow has been 
increased from normal to an unusual flow. 

I will state that in the application made on behalf of the 
city of San Francisco no reference is made to any particular 
flow, but it has, I believe, 260,000,000 gallons daily appropriated 
under the laws of California, which it contends to be prior to 
all claims, except those claims admitted as prior in this bill. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I am very much obliged to 
the Senator from Nevada, because we now ascertain that there 
is really no legal difference between the two, and a notice of 
appropriation is not required to discriminate between the two. 

My question was prompted by a statement that has been made, 
if not upon the floor of the Senate at least in the literature on 
the subject, that in 1889, 12 years before San Francisco, through 
her mayor, attempted to appropriate any water at Hetch Hetchy, 
the irrigation district below appropriated, or gave notice of the 
appropriation, of 9,500 feet of water, more, as almost everybody 
agrees, than runs in this stream at any time. 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, no; at some times there are thirty or 
forty thousand feet of water there. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Well, I mean more than has hitherto been 
used, and a great deal more than the 2,350 feet provided for in 
this bill. Now, I ask the Senator from Colorado, because I 
know his knowledge of the law on this subject is accurate as 
well as profound 

Mr. THOMAS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Have these districts the right to use 9,500 
feet of water, and if not, why not? 

Mr. THOMAS. It depends entirely upon whether the appro- 
priations have been followed by diversion and application to 
beneficial purposes within the time limited by the statute. The 
record, if the Senator will read it, will show that the maximum 
limit of the canals supplying these districts under their appro- 
priation is 2,000 cubic feet; hence the other 7,500 feet never 
were applied to a beneficial use. 


Mr. CUMMINS. It is admitted that these districts have not 
yet used 9,500 feet. I think it is very well established that their 
improvements are not sufficiently large to enable them to use 
9,500 feet, but I do not find anything in the law of California 
that fixes the time within which an appropriation must be made, 
and I find a decision which seems to imply that the time may be 
a reasonable time. Now, what is a reasonable time under the 
circumstances that surround these people? It is understood per- 
fectly that they can not utilize these waters, or all of the waters 
upon which they have filed, without some kind of impounding 
dam. Does not the same circumstance that will prolong the 
right of San Francisco to use these waters operate to prolong 
the time that will enable these landowners to use these waters, 
and therefore ought we to do anything that will interfere with 
or embarrass these landowners if they desire to take out of this 
stream by the erection of an impounding dam the 9,500 feet for 
which they filed in 1889? s 

That is the question that has been bothering me, because I 
fully appreciate the strength, indeed the conclusiveness, of the 
argument made by the Senator from Colorado with respect to 
the necessity of furnishing San Francisco water. If the city 
can not secure it from any other source reasonably, then she 
must have it from this source; but I do not want to cast a 
vote that would seem to interfere with the working out of a 
legal right which these districts may have to the use of the 
water for which they originally filed in 1889. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. THOMAS. I am more than willing to yield for a ques- 
tion, Mr. President, but I do not care to surrender the floor 
for a long discussion, as my strength to-day is somewhat over- 
taxed. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH. I did not know that the Senator from Colo- 
rado was occupying the floor. I desire to address a question to 
the Senator from Iowa for the purpose of enlightenment. I 
did not quite understand what is the feature of the bill that he 
apprehends might result in disaster or detriment to the rights 
of the irrigationists. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I think there are features in 
the bill that will, if not destroy, at least embarrass the owners 
of the land if they are entitled to more water than the 2,350 
feet, and, at certain seasons of the year, the additional 1,650 
feet. I do not want to take the time of the Senator from Colo- 
rado to go into an analysis of the bill to show why I think 
the parts of the bill that I have in mind will have that effect. 
I can not conceive of a legal procedure by which these people 
can get the water after it is impounded in this dam—a dam 
built by the capital and with the means of the city of San Fran- 
cisco—without paying for the use of the dam, and paying for 
the structure which impounds the water for their use. 

They say it is not necessary to incur this expenditure in 
order that the water may be impounded at another place. I 
am not sure I am right about it. I want to hear what the 
facts are, or, rather, what the law of California is in regard to 
this water. That is the reason I asked the Senator from Colo- 
rado with respect to the right of these districts to have 9,500 
feet of water. 

Mr. WALSH. I think the Senator from Colorado certainly 
will be able to dispel any doubts that may be in the mind of the 
Senator from Iowa with respect to the matter, because there 
should be none, under the law. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I have no doubt the State of 
California has a statute which places a limitation upon the time 
after the filing of notice within which work of some sort must be 
bona fide commenced and completed, The Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Sstoor] very kindly informs me that the limit in his 
State is four years. My recollection of the laws of my State 
is that there is a limit of one year from the approving of the 
plans; but it stands to reason that a reasonable time, whatever 
it may be, is not the long period elapsing from 1889 to the pres- 
ent. If it were otherwise, it would be perfectly easy for any- 
body to appropriate all the waters of a stream by complying 
with the first requirement of the law, and then developing them 
whenever it might suit his pleasure or his convenience or his 
pocketbook, no matter how much others might be in pressing 
need of them. p 

Mr. SMOOT. The city appropriation is in the same shape. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; except that in California there is a stat- 
ute on the subject, to which I will refer in a moment. Before 
doing so, I will call the attention of the Senator from Iowa 
to section 1416 of the Civil Code of California, which provides 
that within 60 days after the notice is posted the claimant must 
commence the excavation or eonstruction of the works in which 
he intends to divert the water, or the survey, road or trail 
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building nécessarily incident thereto, and must prosecute the 
work diligently and uninterruptedly to completion, unless tem- 
porarily interrupted by snow or rain. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 


Mr. NORRIS. I wish to call the attention of the Senator 
from Colorado to what is my recollection, that it was admitted 
before the Senate committee by those who are asking for this 
additional water that at the present time they have all the 
water to which they are entitled under the law of California. 

Mr. THOMAS. I intended to refer to that matter later on. 

Section 1422 of the statutes of California reads as follows 
and this applies to the San Francisco appropriation: 

If the place of intended diversion or any part of the route of in- 
tended conveyance of water so ela be within and a part of any 
national park, forest reservation, or other public reservation, and be so 
shown in the notice of ap ropriation of said water, then the claimant 
shall have 60 days, after the grant of authority to occupy and use such 
park or reservation for such intended purpose, within which to com- 
mence the excavation or construction of said works: Provided, That 
within 60 days after the — oe said notice of appropriation, as pro- 
vided in section 1415 of the civil code, the claimant shall in good faith 
commence (and thereafter diligently and continuously, except when 
temporarily interrupted by snow or prosecute te completion) such 
surveys and other work as under the regulations governing such park 
or reservation may be required as preliminary to or for use with an 
application for such authority: And provided also, That the claimant 
shalt in good faith on cempletion of said survey and preliminary work 
apply to the officer, board, or piace charge of such park or reser- 
vation for such authority, and s thereafter prosecute said applica- 
tion with reasonable diligence. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Does that apply to a municipality alone? 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, no. 

Mr. CUMMINS. ‘Then, of course, if the dam for the muni- 
cipality could not be put in the Hetch Hetchy Valley without 
the consent of the Government, which we all agree, and if that 
fact had the effect of extending the time for the municipality, 
why does it not extend the time for the irrigators? 

Mr. THOMAS. Because there is no record of any evidence 
that the other approprintors ever made application to the In- 
terior Department for any privilege whatever. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I accept the statement, because, of course, 
the Senator has examined the matter; but what led to my 
question was this 

Mr. THOMAS. What is the Senator reading from? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am reading from a pamphlet I found on 
my desk this morning. 

Mr. THOMAS. What is the title of it? 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is called “ Hetch.Hetchy.” It is a pam- 
phlet signed by Theodore A. Bell, attorney for the county of 
Stanislaus, the Modesto irrigation district, the San Joaquin 
Valley Water Problem Association, and the Turlock-Modesto 
Water-Users’ Association. It contains this statement with 
reference to the law of California: 

Section 1416 of the same code requires that— 

“ Within 60 Ss after the notice is ted, the claimant must com- 
mence the excavation or construction of the works in which he intends 
to divert the water.“ 

Mr. THOMAS. I have just read that to the Senator. 

Mr, CUMMINS. Yes. Now, suppose it to be true that within 
the 60 days these districts did commence their work at a point 
on the river below Hetch Hetchy and have prosecuted that work 
with reasonable dispatch 

Mr. THOMAS. Then they ought to have shown it before the 
committee. : 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have not quite finished my question. Is 
it true that the lapse of time would work a forfeiture of their 
rights to the 9,500 feet of water beeanse they had not com- 
menced the construction of a dam upon Government land in the 
Hetch Hetchy Valley? 

Mr. THOMAS, No; not for that reason, but because they had 
not proseented the work to completion under the statute from 
the time of its commencement. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Suppose they have been going on as rapidly 
as they could under the circumstances, and in such a way as 
would fulfill the demands or requirements of this statute? 

Mr. THOMAS. Of course, if the appropriator of water for 
irrigation tries to comply with the law, bona fide, and continues 
it for the amount of his appropriation, he ought to be protected 
by any system of laws applicable to the subject. I think I am 
safe in assuming, however, that such is not the case here, be- 
cause, as was aptly stated by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris}, it was conceded at the hearings before the Senate and 
Honse committees that the legal appropriation of water senior 
to the Phelan appropriation was 2,350 feet, plus 60 feet to the 
La Grange Water Power Co. In my State and in Utah I think 
it is entirely within reason to say that the appropriations filed 
upon the waters of the running streams are 1000 per cent 


greater than the normal flow of the streams and very much 
more than the total flood waters. 

with the argument, I think this large filing was 
essential to the future needs of all the bay cities. The Senator 
from Utah asked a very pertinent question the other day. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President — 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. NELSON. I desire to say that I do not think we need 
give ourselves any concern about the rights of the water users 
for irrigation purposes. Whatever rights they have acquired 
have been acquired not only under the laws of California but 
under the laws of the United States, and there is nothing in 
the pending bill that can divest them of those rights. 

I desire to call the attention of the Senator from Colorado to 
section 2339 of the Revised Statutes, which is a reenactment of 
the old law of 1866: 


Whenever, by priority of possession, rights to the use of water for 
mining, agricultural, manufacturing, or other purposes have vested and 
accrued, and the same are reco; and acknowledged by the local 
customs, — and the decisions of courts, the possessors and owners of 
such vested rights shall be maintained and protected in the same; and 
the right of way for the construction of ditches and canals for the 
purposes herein specified is acknowledged and confirmed. 

The next section shows how careful the Government is to pro- 
teet these rights: 

All patents granted or preemption or homesteads allowed shall be 
subject to any vested and accrued water rights or rights to ditches and 
reservoirs used In connection with euch water rights. 


Therefore, if the Senator from Colorado will allow me, under 
this statute I do not think we need give ourselves any concern 
about the rights of these farmers or irrigators. Whatever rights 
they have acquired by appropriation can not be taken away by 
any legislation of Congress, nor can we increase those rights. 
They can increase them only by prior appropriation. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I think that conclusion is ab- 
solutely correct, although I am informed that the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit recently intimated that these 
sections have been repealed by subsequent statutes upon the 
same subject. I do not believe that opinion to be sound, and I 
fervently pray it will not receive the sanction of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

I have stated that these filings were made in 1901, for the city, 
by Mr. Phelan; that they antedated the extension of the bound- 
aries of the Yosemite Park to inelude the Hetch Hetchy Valley; 
and when interrupted I was about to refer to the fact that dur- 
ing the course of the discussion the other day the Senator from 
Utah asked whether an appropriation conld be made for a 
greater quantity of water than the city needed. In response to 
that question I interjected another, to this effect: “Is a city 
limited, in a filing upon water, to its immediate needs?” X 

This brings me tọ the assertion of what I think, under the 
statutes, a municipality has the right to do, and what it is its 
duty to do. It should make provision, as a prudent man does 
for his own old age and well-being, for a supply for future 
needs, taking into consideration its value, its growing scarcity 
or abundance, the prospective growth of the city, and the general 
needs and welfare of posterity. 

When San Francisco determined to increase its water supply, 
on the one hand, and to relieve itself from the exactions of this 
private monopoly, upon the other, it had the right to look far 
into the future. In this instance, with a clearness and gener- 
osity of vision that should be commended instead of condemned, 
it assumed as well some responsibility for its sister cities, clus- 
tering on the other shores of San Francisco Bay, to the end that 
some day they might become a great common municipality, like 
Greater New York, and all receive an abundant supply of water 
at its initial expense. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. That may not be a proceeding strictly under 
the law. I think it is, however. At any rate, it is certainly 
prudence, common sense, and the exercise of that ordinary 
precaution which every man gifted with common perceptions 
exercises with reference to his own private affairs. 

I now yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator has virtually 
answered in his last remark what I was going to ask him. It 
was this: Does the Senator think San Francisco can file upon 
the waters of the State with the view of furnishing some other 
city or cities with water? J 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; I do. Let me qualify tħat, however. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course I can not agree with the Senator in 
that position. 

Mr. THOMAS. We disagree in a great many things, but it is 


| certainly always a pleasure when the Senator from Utah and 


I can agree upon others. As a general principle I do not think 
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she can do this; but here is a cluster of cities, municipal 
jewels, strung around the shores of the Golden Cate and San 
Francisco Bay, and yet one great municipality, all of them 


enjoying the same climatic conditions, suffering from the same 


climatic disadvantages, all of them subject to common impulses 
and ambitions, all of them growing and expanding. The con- 
solidation of municipalities, like the consolidation of everything 
else, seems to be progressing in this country. Why may not 
San Francisco provide for the same needs that are now existent 
for herself prospectively for all who may be embraced within 
her future boundaries? 

The Senator will admit that if San Francisco herself, based 
upon her past and present rate of growth, would upon the 
peninsula have 2,500,000 people in the year 2000, she could 
make appropriations of water commensurate for that growing 
population. What is the difference between that and extending 
her municipal boundaries so as to take in these other cities? 

Mr. SMOOT. Upon the same argument, any citizen could 
make an appropriation of water in a stream to take care of his 
unborn son or his unborn relatives. 

Mr THOMAS. He frequently does it or ought to do it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think the Senator will approve of such 
a proposition, 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, of course, I make a distinction between 
the rights of appropriation for the use of a private individual 
and that by and for the needs of a great section of the Govern- 
ment, which this municipality is. We have heard a great deal 
about Los Angeles in this argument and perhaps we shall hear 
more. Los Angeles knocked at the doors of Congress in 1906, I 
think, for a similar concession and got it. She ought to have 
had it, and I am glad she got it. She has expended some 
$25,000,000 in constructing a magnificent water supply and has 
more than she now needs. She is supplying the inhabitants of 
the San Fernando Valley with her surplus water for irriga- 
tion. She has a perfect right to do it. She has more water 
than she now needs, and, of course, it is needed by agricultural 
consumers in that valley. Certainly the Senator will not say 
that the appropriation of Los Angeles was illegal beyond the 
point of its own necessities. It seems to me that this bill 
presents to some extent the same conditions. 

Besides, Mr. President, who can gauge accurately the future 
needs of a population for a prime necessity of life? It is better 
to err on the side of abundance than on the side of insufficiency. 

Mr. SMOOT. That question can only be decided by the 
appropriators themselves. I do not want the Senator to receive 
the impression that I am questioning the right of San Fran- 
cisco to use all the water that she has appropriated. There is 
no question about her right; but I do say that San Francisco 
can not appropriate three times or five times the amount of 
water that she can use for a beneficial purpose and hold it 
against other citizens of the United States, compelling all arid 
lands from future development by irrigation. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am coming to that phase of this question 
later on. While I am not presumptuous enough to imagine that 
I can change the opinion of my distinguished friend I certainly 
will give him the benefit of my own. 

Just here and in this connection I want to repel the conten- 
tion—I will not say that it is a contention upon this floor, but 
a contention nevertheless in the literature of the subject, if I 
may so dignify all the printed matter that has reached my 
desk—I want to repel the contention that San Francisco is a 
mendicant, knocking at the doors of the United States for favors, 
for something that it wants to get and does not want to pay for. 
San Francisco is either entitled to this water supply as a right 
or it is not. That splendid city has never been a mendicant or 
suppliant at the doors of any patron for privileges or advantages 
of any character. Her name has always been synonymous with 
openheartedness and generosity. She has financed the greatest 
modern exposition of the times at her own expense without ask- 
ing for a dollar of assistance from the Government. In this 
particular she has complied with the statutes of her State, has 
knocked at the door of the Interior Department time and time 
again for permits to which the laws of the Nation entitle her, 
and is here asking for justice at the hands of the Senate, be- 
cause the Interior Department sent her here. 7 

I do not want any Senator to cast his vote for San Francisco 
upon the idea that he is conferring some benefaction upon her to 
which she is not legally entitled. I have no right to speak for 
the city of San Francisco, but I have a right to express my 
conviction that upon this phase of the subject I am correctly 
interpreting her attitude. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that I approve of 
every word that he says relating to that particular point. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am sure the Senator does from the bottom 
of his heart. i i 


Mr. SMOOT. I believe that San Francisco ought to be pro- 
tected in every right. I wish to ask the Senator this one ques- 
tion: Why not make this bill a diréct grant to San Francisco of 
a right of way for pipe lines and canals over the public domain 
and grant her the right to build and construct a dam, and then 
let her secure the waters through the State law by appropria- 
tion, whether it be 100,000,000 gallons a day or 400,000,000 gal- 
lons a day? 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator's question is a double one. 
San Francisco is proceeding under the laws of the State of 
California. In answer to the first part of the Senator’s ques- 
tion I will say that nothing would please me better, but I am 
conscious of the fact, and I think the Senator is also, that such 
a bill can not be enacted; it can not pass the two Houses of 
Congress. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why not, pray? 

Mr. THOMAS. Simply because these requirements, many of 
which I object to most strenuously, have been imposed as 
precedent conditions in the bill; many of them by the very 
men who object to the bill now because they have been so 
imposed. That is the reason, and one which I hope to touch 
upon before I am through with this discussion. 

Mr. President, there is another phase of this matter to which 
I must refer. I believe that the city of San Francisco, if the 
statutes of the State permit her, has the right to go into 
the courts of the country and condemn the Hetch Hetchy dam 
site for her use. I have given a good deal of study to the 
question of the extent to which the States can exercise the 
power of eminent domain over the public domain, and as the 
result of such examination I am of the deliberate opinion that 
the States have the same right of eminent domain over the land 
of the United States—not, of course, our public-building sites 
and other local premises needed for public administration—that 
the United States has over the land of the States and their 
citizens. It has been so determined by some of the highest 
courts of the country, both State and National. As a conse- 
quence, San Francisco is simply asking for what she has the 
right under the constitution and laws of California to take by 
condemnation. Of course, that is an involved proceeding. 

Among the other questions that would have to be predeter- 
mined would be the existence right itself. That takes time. 
She has waited long enough. She has preferred to proceed 
along the usual channels, and therefore prepared and filed 
maps, asking for the control of these rights of way and for this 
dam site. She proceeded as rapidly as possible. In 1903, after 
these assignments were made to the city, she made application 
for the approval of the maps and plats to Secretary Hitchcock. 
At that time the present Secretary of the Interior was her city 
attorney. He came down here and personally presented his 
application to Secretary Hitchcock. The Secretary declined to 
give the permit because the city of San Francisco had not asked 
the Spring Valley Co. to place a price upon its property. In 
other words, the actual decision of the Secretary of the Interior 
was that San Francisco should first get on its knees to a 
supply company which had it by its throat and ask permission 
to purchase its property before appealing to the Department of 
the Interior, The city attorney called the attention of the 
Secretary to the fact that under the charter of that company 
it was required to make a proposal of sale to the city every 
year, which it had consistently ignored. Now, the Senate can 
draw its own conclusion, but if that was the course of the then 
Secretary of the Interior with reference to the administration 
of the affairs of that department I can sympathize with the 
remark made by the late Representative Cushing when that 
Secretary was removed, and when the news of his removal 
reached that region of the country there was not a dry throat 
west of the Missouri River within half an hour afterwards, 

Mr. President, this discloses the fact that San Francisco was 
diligent in making its application for relief. Mr. Hitchcock’s 
ostensible reason for refusing the application was that he had 
no power under the statute to grant the request of the city of 
San Francisco, although the law upon the subject is perfectly 
plain. : 

There occurred a significant thing very shortly after Secre- 
tary Hitchcock denied this application. The boundaries of the 
Yosemite National Park were enlarged so as to take in Hetch 
Hetchy. That may have been a coincidence, I do not know; 
but I am giving these things in their order of sequence, and we 
know, Mr. President, that the invisible government, like the 
Almighty, moves in mysterious ways its wonders or its blun- 
ders to perform. I mention it for the consideration of the 
Senate without any comment beyond the suggestion just made. 

Then came the disaster of 1906, when, without a moment’s 
warning, the foundations of the earth were shaken underneath 
that mighty metropolis, followed by the most awful municipal 
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conflagration of history, when its people, roused from their 
slumbers by the earthquake’s convulsion, were stripped of all 
their possessions within the short space of a day and driven 
from their homes by rolling billows of consuming fire and 
gathered shivering and hungry on the following morn upon her 
hillsides to look down upon an appalling scene of waste and 
desolation. With bitter despair they perceived that it was not 
the shock of nature but the improvidence of man which had 
visited this awful calamity upon them. It was not the earth- 
quake that destroyed San Francisco. It was lack of water, 
and lack of water due largely to the inefficient and decaying 
system of a private company, whose greed disdained to note 
the terrible contingencies and demands of a country subject 
to these great geological conyulsions, which are inevitably 
followed by widespread and devouring flames. 

But San Francisco did not despair. Her indomitable people 
rose to the seriousness of the occasion—girded their loins and 
began the supreme task of reconstruction. And what a task 
it was. I was there in the succeeding August; I passed 
through what were once the streets of a mighty city. Ashes 
marked the sites of palaces and hovels alike and ruin stared 
stark and desolate from the midst of blackened walls and the 
accumulated rubbish heaps marking the sites of splendid edi- 
fices. But the people—the people, Mr. President—they were 
pressing onward. Hope, ambition, the joy of reconstruction 
all beckoned them to the performance of a welcome duty. The 
sound of saw and hammer and anvil filled the air with the 
sweet music of municipal resurrection. Men spoke and women 
sang of the future. ‘Their hearts, quickened with joy and 
gratitude by the abundant generosity of a great people, had 
room for no other sentiment than progress, and their minds 
could not contemplate the contingency of any obstacles to the 
consummation of measures designed to meet and overcome the 
contingency of the recurrence of similar catastrophes, 

And their initial difficulty and problem was water supply. 
Some of this literature informs the Senate that these water 
rights were at that time abandoned by a resolution of the San 
Francisco supervisors, and as a consequence they ceased to 
have any existence. Here is the sordid story: A group of men 
foregathered about that time and organized under the name of 
the Bay City Co., at the head of which was one of San Fran- 
cisco’s most prominent millionaires. This company acquired 
a collection of so-called water rights and privileges and then 
undertook to sell them to the city through the agency of the 
city boss, who is now enjoying a forced leisure at the expense 
of the State, for $10,000,000, one-third of which should be his 
fee when duly earned. The city was then in the grip of the 
so-called Schmidt-Ruef machine. Pursuant to this plot an at- 
tempt was made to pass a resolution abandoning San Fran- 
cisco’s water rights in Hetch Hetchy as a prelude to the Bay 
City project. I «m told that it did not succeed. It came very 
near it, but the conscience of the people even in that sordid 
situation was aroused sufficiently to protest against the uni- 
yersal corruption of the city government at that time, with 
the result that there was come sort of reformation effected 
by processes of indictment; and this is the abandonment, 
Senators, of this important water right. 

Will you confirm it by refusing to pass this bill, because a 
set of scoundrels in possession of a city government assume to 
exercise their power and authority for gain by legislating 
through a scheme in the interests of some of the wealthiest of 
the people of that city? I do not think so. 

Mr. President, there is nothing like a bitter experience to 
warn men and municipalities of their duty. San Francisco, 
after cleaning house, made haste to press this location of its 
water rights in the Hetch Hetchy and get it beyond the possi- 
bilities of further assault as soon as possible. Just here let me 
ask what we would think of ourselves if, while San Francisco 
is asking vainly for relief and with nothing but a 87,000,000- 
gallon water supply daily, another convulsion of nature should 
occur and the new city again exposed to the disasters of certain 
conflagration? Some might roll their eyes to heaven and thank 
God because the mosquitoes of Hetch Hetchy survived the awful 
catastrophe and still stand guard over the battlements of that 
mighty pass, and that the verdure of the park still contrasts 
and harmonizes with the sublimity of their surrounding rocks 
for the delight and rapture of 279 visitors per annum; but we 
could not escape much of the responsibilities for the results 
of disaster by pleading that we should possess more informa- 
tion before taking final action. 

We want to give the city what she wants now or tell her 
absolutely that she can not have it, that she may at once take 
such other steps as may be necessary. 


Mr. President, every step that has been taken by San Fran- |. 


cisco has been along the lines of the Grunsky report, Mr. Grun- 


sky being the engineer who made the examination of 1900 and 


1901. In 1908 Secretary Garfield issued a permit to the city, 
which is given at page 173 of the House record. I am not going 
to read it all to the Senate; I simply want to refer to it for 
a moment. The terms of the permit are set out very fully, and 
I want to emphasize its reference to San Francisco’s ownership 
of real estate in Hetch Hetchy Valley. Provision was then 
madé whereby San Francisco is permitted to construct a dam 
at Hetch Hetchy and another at Eleanor Lake, but upon the 
condition that the dam at Eleanor Lake should be first con- 
structed. This was after a hearing held by the Secretary in 
1907. So the Senate will perceive that the city lost no time in 
pressing her claims, 

If Senators will read that permit and then apply what I am 
now going to say about it, I think they must draw the conclu- 
sion that it amounted to a contract between the United States 
of America, acting through the Interior Department, and the 
city of San Francisco. It required San Francisco to safeguard 
all vested irrigation rights, which it did; to supply them with 
electric power; to pump water at cost, which it is anxious to do. 

Now, let me read before I forget it that underneath this mag- 
nificent valley at depths of 7 to 10 and 12 feet there is a large 
underground flow, needing only cheap power to bring it up to the 
surface for use and make it one of the most productive valleys 
in the world. They do not need dams and reservoirs so much 
as they do cheap power for the purpose of overcoming the laws 
of gravitation and bringing to the surface this water which 
nature has supplied so near to the surface. 

Another condition of this permit required San Francisco to 
obtain all the lands held in private ownership in the park for 
itself. That was the term of the contract imposed by its lan- 
guage upon San Francisco. Yet we hear talk about San Fran- 
cisco gobbling up a section of the national park for private pur- 
poses. What it bought it was obliged to buy under the require- 
ment of Mr. Garfield’s permit. 

Also, it was required that the proposition should be submitted 
to the people for ratification, What proposition? Eel River? 
McCloud River? Oh, no. That the Hetch Hetchy plan should 
be submitted to the people for ratification. It was submitted 
in the shape of a bond proposition and ratified by five to one, 
its principal opponents, strange to say, being the Spring Valley 
Co, And just here let me say, Mr. President, that both bond 
issues were required by Government authority to be validated 
by a vote of the people. Both are therefore for Hetch Hetchy; no 
other proposition at all has been submitted to the popular vote. 

The other bond issue was one of $45,000,000 and ratified by 
the voters of San Francisco under a similar requirement by 
Secretary Ballinger. If this measure is rejected, all that San 
Francisco has done toward voting bonds for this scheme 
amounts to nothing. Its expense was, of course, considerable, 
but there is no recourse; and other bond propositions for other 
schemes must necessarily be submitted and yoted upon if they 
are to have any bond issues at all. Is it moral, is it just, is 
it right, Mr. President, for the Interior Department to require 
these things of San Francisco and then itself afterwards to 
repudiate its contract? 

Let me proceed. Of course, as soon as San Francisco was 
required to purchase these grounds, they assumed a remarkable 
value. Some patriotic gentlemen, influenced more by selfish 
than by public motives, managed to get hold of them. Seven 
hundred and twenty acres of the land is right in the floor of 
the valley and has been a ranch for 50 years, held in private 
ownership; it never was a part of the National Park; it could 
not be; but San Francisco was required to pay for those 720 
acres $174,311.30. What the 30 cents were for I do not know, 
but it is quite evident that $174,311 was a very considerable 
price to pay for a practically worthless ranch. 

San Francisco was also required to buy lands and water 
rights held in private ownership in and around Lake Eleanor, 
and here is where the other water rights were secured. The 
Senator from California called attention to and emphasized 
several times the fact that San Francisco is only entitled to 
161,000,000 gallons of water per day under its appropriation. 
It is entitled, under its appropriations and the water rights 
which the Interior Department compelled it to buy, to over 
18,000,000,000 gallons per day. It was required to get 1,100,000 
inches, and at prices dictated by the owners. Of course, these 
appropriations have no value beyond the amount required for 
the water scheme. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do. 

Mr. GRONNA. I wish to ask the Senator a question for 
information. May I ask the Senator from Colorado to what 
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he is referring when he states that San Francisco had to pay 
over $175,000 for land? Was it for land in the Hetch Hetchy 
Valley? 

Mr. THOMAS. It is a part of the floor of the Hetch Hetchy 
Valley, patented many years ago to private parties. 

Mr. GRONNA. That, of course, was bought from home- 
steaders, people who secured the land under a patent from the 
Government of the United States. 

Mr. THOMAS, Oh, no; it was patented by homesteaders, 
but it was bought from some gentlemen who got to the home- 
steaders before San Francisco did. 

Mr. GRONNA. What I meant was that this was land that 
had been patented by the Government of the United States to 
homesteaders. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

So San Francisco had to hold a conference with the owners 
of land and water rights around Lake Eleanor, and finally got 
off by the payment of $600,000. Then it was required to buy 
from the Government $13,128.70 worth of timber, which it paid 
for, but the timber has never yet been delivered. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Government was not to deliver it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Well, San Francisco has not got the timber, 
but the Government has got its money. 

Mr. SMOOT. But San Francisco can go and get her timber. 

Mr. THOMAS. It then discovered that there were ranches 
and land appertaining to the Cherry Creek reservoir site, with 
sections of land below, and that San Francisco was also re- 
quired to purchase, because it was in the Stanislaus Forest Re- 
serve. There again it was required to pay $600,000 more, not 
voluntarily, but by the mandate of the Interior Department. 
Its other expenses, exclusive of the cost of the land, amounted 
to about $200,000. 

I may say in passing that when the Interior Department 
afterwards required a general examination of the whole country 
by a board of Army engineers and also by other engineers, the 
city employed Mr. Freeman, and its general expenses in con- 
nection with these examinations were about $350,000. 

Let me say right here that Nr. Freeman, whom I have known 
for a long time, in my judgment is the greatest hydraulic engi- 
neer in this or any other country, and his work speaks for 
itself. He has been for years in charge of the great improve- 
ments which New York City is making for her future supply, 
and has been identified with many of the greatest engineering 
projects of his time. After a full examination he has pro- 
nounced in favor of this project as preferable to all others. I 
am not going to read pages and pages of his report, but it is 
open to the inspection of everyone. From my knowledge of 
the man—and it gives me`a great deal of pleasure to speak of 
him as a personal friend—his judgment appeals to me more 
strongly with reference to the expediency of this particular 
scheme than that of all the other engineers combined. 

These items of expenditure, Mr. President, amount to a total 
of $1,987,444.07, every cent of which is gone if you defeat this 
bill. It might just as well have been put into the bottom of the 
sea. Yet San Francisco was compelled to make these expendi- 
tures by the Government of the United States. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I wish to ask the Senator a question, if I 
may be permitted to do so. He says these expenses were com- 
pelled by the Interior Department. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Just how were they compelled? 

Mr. THOMAS. By the permit. The Senator was not here 
when I explained that matter. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Does the Senator mean the permit to which 
he previously referred? 

Mr. THOMAS. They were compelled by the permit and by 
regulations and rules or requirements which the permit au- 
thorized the Secretary of the Interior to make. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator will admit that not a dollar of 
that would be lost if we simply passed a bill granting the right 
of way, without all the other unnecessary regulations in the 
bill, which I do not believe the Senator himself thinks it should 
contain. 

Mr. THOMAS. Not a dollar would be lost if the gentlemen 
who have got the money in their pockets would pay it back, 
and not a cent would be lost if the Treasury Department would 
reimburse the city of San Francisco, and not a dollar would 
be lost if it could get the money to buy the water somewhere 
else; but I am unable to perceive where it is going to get it. 
I submit the matter just as one of plain, common, everyday 
justice to honest men whether this municipality should have 
been dealt with in this way and now left in the lurch. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think the Senator intends to leave 
San Francisco in the lurch, and I do not. 


Mr. THOMAS. I know the Senator does not, because his 
objections to the bill are not as to the purpose which is sought 
to be subserved, but as to certain provisions in it. 

Mr. SMOOT. There are provisions in the bill for which I 
could not vote. ; 

Mr. THOMAS. I understand that fully. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not want Congress to impose upon Cali- 
fornia a law that I would not vote to have imposed upon my 
own State, to be pointed to as a precedent hereafter. 

Mr. THOMAS. I understand that, and I shall have some- 
thing to say upon that subject before I shall have concluded. 

Mr. Ballinger became Secretary of the Interior afterwards. 
I do not know what reason impelled him to do so, but Mr. 
Ballinger, becoming dissatisfied with this permit of his pre- 
decessor, went to San Francisco, instituted an investigation, and 
then determned to revoke the permit. One of his objections, as 
I gathered from the record, was that the people might not be 
behind this immense expenditure—that they might not approve 
of the plan; and he required this $45,000,000 bond issne to be 
submitted to the people for a popular vote. The election was 
held, and the taxpayers voted upon the question, which may 
be thus substantially formulated: Shall this bond issue be au- 
thorized for the building of the Tuolumne water project? There 
were some 2,100 votes against it, in round numbers, out of a 
total, as I now recall, of 30,000. That answered Mr. Ballinger's 
objection; but still Mr. Ballinger was not satisfied, and con- 
sequently he had further hearings. Before his mind was ulti- 
mately made up, however, he was succeeded by Mr. Fisher. It 
was Mr, Fisher, I think—although perhaps I am mistaken as to 
that—who required the Army engineer board to examine the 
project. Mr. Fisher required further examination by outsiders, 
by a board of Army engineers, presumably impartial, absolutely 
upright and honorable. Thank God, whatever may be said of 
other portions of our people, we all know that there is a stand- 
ard of honor and integrity in the officers of the Army and Navy 
of this country that can not be surpassed anywhere in the 
civilized world. ‘This board was headed by Col. Taylor, as I 
remember, and consisted of himself and two others of equal 
probity. Mr. Wadsworth, under them, also an Army engineer, 
made a careful, comprehensive, complete, exhaustive examina- 
tion of this entire problem, and all of them reported in favor 
of Hetch Hetchy. I have yet to recall the name of a single 
engineer of known prominence, who was not in private employ 
with reference to some other plan, who bas not turned to the 
8 5 Hetchy source of supply, just as the needle turns to the 
pole. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, before the Senator 
passes from the bond issue, for my information—I am not in- 
formed as to the bond issue, except as I have heard it from the 
Senator—do I understand that a vote was taken on the question 
of the issuance of $45,000,000 of bonds? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Now, I want to ask the Senator 
whether or not the project which was under consideration at 
that time was the project that is under consideration in this 
bill, or whether 

Mr. THOMAS. It was the identical project. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Or whether it did not refer to the 
exercise of the permit which had been given by Secretary Gar- 
field? 

Mr. THOMAS. The permit covered what this bill does. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. The permit covered what this bill 
does? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; the difference being that the permit 
required San Francisco first to improve the dam and reseryoir 
at Lake Eleanor. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Has the Senator anywhere in his 
papers—I know he has made a very close examination of this 
subject—a copy of the permit? 

Mr. THOMAS. The Garfield permit? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Yes. Where can that be found? 

Mr. THOMAS. That will be found on page 103 of the first 
number of the hearings before the House committee. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I thank the Senator for the infor- 
mation. 

Mr. THOMAS. Secretary Fisher, before he left office and 
after this report came in, sent the whole matter to Congress. 
He would not presume to pass upon it; and it was by his direc- 
tion, Mr. President, and not of her own volition, that San Fran- 
cisco has come to the Congress of the United States, She was 
forced to come here after appealing to every Secretary of the 
Interior who held office after these filings were made. Granted 
certain rights by some Secretaries, accompanied by the imposi- 
tion of large expenditures, they were repudiated by others, and, 
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finally, kicked out of the Interior Department completely, she 
must come to Congress, and come she did, as her last alter- 
native. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, as I understand the reason why 
San Francisco came to Congress it was that under the laws of 
the United States the Secretary of the Interior has no right to 
grant an irrevocable permit. All permits now granted are rev- 
ocable, and San Francisco did not want a revocable permit; 
and I do not blame her. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. A revocable permit. 

Mr. SMOOT, A revocable permit; and I do not blame her. 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not, either. 

Mr. SMOOT. And I believe the reason that she came to Con- 
gress was that it was necessary that she should have an irrey- 
ocable permit or she could not place her bonds. 

Mr. THOMAS. The record does not show that, Mr. President. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have been so told, and I think this is the fact 
of the case. 

Mr. THOMAS. The record shows that she came here because 
Secretary Fisher directed her to do so. 

I have referred to Mr. Freeman and to the board of engineers. 
Mr. Grunskey, Mr. O’Shaughnessy, and Mr. Manson, all eminent 
engineers—city engineers of San Francisco—in their various 
investigations also reported in favor of this particular plan. 

If Senators can find in the record any single instance of non- 
compliance by San Francisco with every requirement imposed 
upon her, I will agree to vote against this bill. If she has failed 
to comply with every requirement as fast as she could after the 
requirement was made, the record ought to disclose it; I have 
been unable to discover the fact. 

The other sources were all objectionable for reasons that were 
satisfactory to the engineers; and if they were not satisfactory, 
certainly San Francisco would be very unwise if she did any- 
thing but follow their recommendations. 

Just here, lest I forget it, let me digress by calling the atten- 
tion of Senators to a formidable physical obstacle which en- 
counters every other project proposed, the Spring Valley proj- 
ect alone excepted; and that is that the pipes or conduits 
of any water supply, other than Hetch Hetchy and the Spring 
Valley, must either be laid under the waters of Carquinez 
Straits and San Francisco Harbor before they reach the city, 
or else make a detour of over a hundred miles to Dumbarton 
Point, and then across the bay at that point. These things, I 
presume, can be done, because nothing is impossible in modern 
times to engineering science; but think of the expense, par- 
ticularly the expense of repairs, of such a system. In the event 
of an earthquake shock, however slight, the pipes would be 
wrenched to pieces, in all probability, and the city would be 
left without any water supply whatever. To my mind that is 
an absolute obstacle—I will not say “obstacle,” I will take 
that back; but a most formidable obstacle, sufficiently so to 
amount to an insuperable objection to a resort of any other 
supply unless it is absolutely necessary to resort to it. 

I think, if we lived in San Francisco and were taxpayers 
there, we would feel very much about it as these engineers do. 
My reading of the reports of the engineers has caused me to 
emphasize this particular obstacle, which stands out as a feature 
of practically all of these alternate sources, and, of course, it 
is very prominent and should be avoided. 

Mr. President, a great city in search of a water supply will 
always encounter certain obstacles. There are those who op- 
pose the acquisition of the supply she determines to secure; 
there are those who have other sources of supply for sale; and 
there are still others who own the present sources of supply. 
In this instance there is another element of opposition, which 
comes from good people all over the United States, who seem 
to feel that nature will be desecrated and the refined sensibili- 
ties of the people outraged by converting a mosquito swamp 
into a lake. 

Mr. President, I shall not spend any more time than I am 
obliged to spend in a detailed reference to these particular 
matters, and perhaps what I say will not be presented in any- 
thing like systematie order. But before leaving the subject I 
wish to emphasize the fact that this land and timber which 
San Francisco has been obliged to purchase have no intrinsic 
value except for the purposes for which she was obliged to pay 
extortionate and speculative prices. 

Lest I forget it, let me call attention to the fact that if San 
Francisco wanted to do so she could go into the Hetch Hetchy 
Valley to-morrow and cut every standing tree and shrub from 
her patented property in that valley. It has no protection 
whatever from the Government of the United States. The city 
has the same right in that regard that the Senator from Utah 
would have if he owned the timber in fee. As a consequence, 


the desecration of which we hear so much might come about 
independently of this bill if San Francisco were so minded. 
Certainly she would commit no such act of vandalism either in 
a spirit of malice or resentment or otherwise, but as a matter 
of right she might easily accomplish the very thing which it 
is said will be accomplished by the enactment of this bill. 

In addition to that the city will be deprived of its water fil- 
ings if this bill be rejected, because if it can not use them i 
appropriation fails. If its right be denied to devote them to 
the beneficial purpose for which the appropriation was made, 
the filings are lost. 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Sautssury in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Colorado yield to the Senator from 
Indiana? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do. 

Mr. KERN. If the Senator from Colorado ‘will yield to me 
for the purpose, which he has consented to do, I will ask unani- 
mous consent that when the hour of 6 o'clock arrives the Senate 
shall take a recess until 8 o’clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. : 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I should like to ask the Senator 
from Colorado a question right on that point. I understood from 
the remarks of the junior Senator from California [Mr. WORKS] 
that San Francisco has an appropriation of something like 
160,000,000 gallons of water per day of this water supply. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. The Senator spoke of the appropriation 
of the waters of the Tuolumne River only. 

Mr. SMOOT. Those are the only waters inyolyed in this case. 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, no; those of Lake Eleanor are involved, 
eh of Cherry Creek as well. They are in the Hetch Hetchy 

valley. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I do not know but that he also 
spoke of the Lake Eleanor appropriation. I am not sure whether 
he did or not. What I wish to ascertain, however, is this: 
How much does the Senator from Colorado understand to be the 
present appropriation, under the law of California, for the pur- 
pose of the proposed water system of San Francisco and the bay 
cities? 

Mr. THOMAS. The appropriations made by San Francisco, 
or by her mayor for San Francisco, plus the water rights she 
was compelled by Mr. Garfield to buy from private sources 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. And which she did buy. 

Mr. THOMAS (continuing). And which she did buy, exceed 
1,100,000 inches. There are 40 inches to a second-foot. The 
Senator can make the calculation. It is over 18,000,000,000 
gallons per day. It is over 1,100,000 inches. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. How much? 

Mr. THOMAS. Eleven hundred thousand inches—infinitely 
more than she could use or wants to use or that could be secured 
from the watershed. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Is the Senator familiar with the 
laws of California with relation to the appropriation of water? 

Mr. THOMAS. Only in a general way. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Of course in some of the States, 
and in the State which I have the honor in part to represent 

Mr. THOMAS. To be precise, she has appropriated and ac- 
quired 1,159,000 inches, 200,000 inches being on the Tuolumne, 
207,000 inches on Eleanor Creek, and 752,000 inches on Cherry 
River. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. How many gallons does the Sena- 
tor say that figures out per day? 

Mr. THOMAS. According to a rough caleulation which I 
made, it is over 18,000,000,000 gallons per day. : 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Does the Senator know what the 
supposed capacity of that watershed is? 

Mr. THOMAS. No; I do not. I do not think it has any 
capacity like that, except possibly in times of extreme flood. 
San Francisco does not contend that she has a legal right to 
that water to use it for municipal purposes. San Francisco was 
obliged by the Interior Department to buy these water rights. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Does the Senator understand that 
under any system of water laws in any State more water can 
be appropriated than it is possible to store or more than is run- 
ning in a natural stream? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not think any person can or ought to 
appropriate any more water than he can apply to beneficial 
uses; but I do think a municipality has and ought to have the 
power to provide against future contingencies, just as Los An- 
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igeles has made an appropriation for the use of very much more 
water than she now uses. 

Mr, CLARK of Wyoming, I confess I am astounded at the 
figures the Senator gives. 

Mr. THOMAS. So was L 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I can hardly think it possible that 
such an appropriation as that has been legally made. 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not think it was. I do not pretend it 
was. I am simply calling attention to the fact that it was 
physically made, and that the Secretary of the Interior com- 
pelled San Francisco to buy it whether worth anything or not. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the total amount of 400,000,000 
gallons of water a day is what we all agree this project will 
develop. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I understand that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Now, according to the Senator, San Francisco 
has appropriated: forty-five times more than the whole project 
is capable of developing. 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, no; the Senator misstates me. I did not 
say she had appropriated it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then she has purchased it. 

Mr. THOMAS, She had to purchase it. She purchased it 
under duress, 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. My question is this, in short: I 
do not care whether it is by appropriation or by purchase from 
prior appropriators who lawfully made the appropriation. Un- 
der the laws of California, how much water is the city of San 
Francisco entitled to draw from this water supply? 

Mr. THOMAS. She is and ought to be entitled to draw every 
bit of water that she needs to supply herself for the coming 
century, or longer. 

Mr. K of Wyoming. I assume, then, that the Senator 
is sh 3 as to the amount she can legally draw from this 
supply Fa og She 

Mr. THOMAS. I ean not answer that question any more defi- 
nitely. I will answer it as definitely as I can. I do not think 
any city, especially in a country like that, ought to be limited to 
an appropriation merely for her immediate purposes. 

Mr, CLARK of Wyoming. Of course; but the Senator knows 
very well that all appropriations of water are not made in a 
lump, but are made as appropriations of so much water, either 
in inches, acre-feet, gallons, or in some other way. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; almost all of them. 

Mr. PITTMAN rose. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. What I am trying to ascertain— 
and perhaps the Senator from Nevada can answer my inqniry, 
which I make in absolutely good faith—is, how much that 
amounts to? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I will state for the Senator’s information 
that there is an act of the State of California which anticipates 
just such conditions. 

i = CLARK of Wyoming. I shall be very glad to hear what 
t is. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The statute prescribes that when a munici- 
pality has acquired water it may dispose of the surplus water 
until it is required for its own use. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. That still does not relieve my mind. 
I wish to know exactly how much right San Francisco has, 
legally, in the waters of this watershed. 

Mr. PITTMAN. San Francisco has all of the water that it 
has appropriated, or so much of it as the stream will ly. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. How much has it appropriated? 
That is what I am trying to ascertain. 

Mr. PITTMAN, The Senator from Colorado has correctly 
stated the appropriation, because the appropriations of others 
inured to its benefit when it purchased them. The amount that 
the engineers estimate will be actually supplied is about 260,- 
000,000 gallons daily. 

Mr, CLARK of Wyoming. Then do I understand from the 
Senator from Nevada, who is in charge of the bill, that the ap- 
preperation of San Francisco in this water supply is 260,000,000 
gallons? 

Mr. PITTMAN. No; that is not the appropriation. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Can the Senator inform me what 
the appropriation is? 

Mr. PITTMAN. The appropriation has been accurately stated 
by the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Will the Senator from Colorado 
please state it accurately again? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not know that I understand the Sen- 
utor's question. Possibly the answer I gave was based upon a 
misconception. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. My question is simply this, and I 
ask it of the Senator the same as I would ask him if it were an 
appropriation of water in his own State. When I asked how 


much a certain rancher had appropriated out of the waters of 
a river, he might answer me either in inches, or in acre-feet, ag 
they do in some places, or in gallons per day, as they do in 
others. 

What I want to ascertain is, how much has the city of San 
Franciseo, under lawful appropriations or by purchase of other 
appropriations lawfully made, in the water supply of the Hetch 
Hetchy Valley? 

Mr. THOMAS. I can not give a mathematical answer to the 
question; but I will say that she has a right to appropriate as 
much as her engineers’ estimates tell her is necessary for the 
municipal purpose for which the appropriation is made. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. What has she made in the way of 
such an appropriation? 

Mr. THOMAS. She has made an appropriation which, to- 
gether with a part of her purchase—and, of course, the greater 
part of this purchase is of fictitious water, because it is not 
there, never was there, and never will be there—is the equiva- 
lent of a supply of 400,000,000 gallons per day. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I can not understand the fictitious 
appropriation of water. 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not say it is a fictitious appropriation 
made by San Francisco. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I am not speaking of that. I am 
speaking of the appropriation that San Francisco bought. The 
Senator says it is a fictitious appropriation. 

Mr. THOMAS. Anybody who knows anything about the 
western rivers knows that billions of inches of water are ap- 
propriated. It is like the watered stock in some of the modern 
corporations, 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, I do not assume to 
know accurately much about the appropriation of water under 
the laws of California, but I do assume to know that in some 
jurisdictions an appropriation of water is not allowed unless 
the water is in the stream or can be put into the stream. If 
this fictitious appropriation of water was made, it is certainly 
yalueless under any jurisdiction and in any State. In the 
Senator’s own State a fictitious appropriation is valueless. 
What I am trying to find out is how much of real appropriation 
San Francisco has in the water of the Hetch Hetchy Valley. 

Mr. THOMAS. I have answered that question as best I could, 
and I think I have answered it correctly. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I think probably I am obscure in 
my way of asking for the information. 

Mr. THOMAS. No; I said it was the equivalent of 400,000,000 
gallons. I think that can be easily made a matter of calcula- 
tion. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I think the matter can be 
cleared up by a suggestion. The Senator from Wyoming ervi- 
dently is governed in his views by the law of his State. That 
law requires every one desiring to appropriate to go to the State 
engineer and there make his filing. The State engineer deter- 
mines how much water there is in the stream, and he will allow 


no appropriations or filings to be made in excess of the amount 


he finds to be flowing in the stream. That system does not pre- 
vail generally throughout the West, as the Senator doubtless 
recognizes, The prevailing system is that anyone may go and 
make a filing on water to any extent that he cares to do so. It 
does not make any differences how much it is. That system is 
apparently the one which has prevailed in the State of Cali- 
fornia, so the filings upon this water have accumulated to the 
enormous amount given by the Senator from Colorado. 

An appropriation under that system consists, first, of the fil- 
ing; second, of the construction; third, of the appropriation to 
the beneficial use. When those three elements are combined, an 
appropriation is made. When the Senator asks how much has 
been appropriated in the State of California he wants to know 
the result of those three elements. 

So much has been filed on. The appropriation, of course, 
when it is completed, never can exceed the amount of water 
that is in the stream, so the actual appropriation completed 
never can exceed the amount of flow in the stream. If the bene- 
ficial use is less than that, the appropriation will be reduced to 
correspond to the amount which can be subjected to beneficial 
use. 

So at the present time it is utterly impossible to answer the 
Senator's question as to how much the city of San Francisco has 
appropriated, because it has neither developed the works nor 
applied the water to a beneficial use. The only answer the Senan- 
tor from Colorado can make to the Senator from Wyoming is to 
give him the figures of the filings. 

Mr, CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, that is a new way 
to appropriate water. To say that, without any intention of 


applying the water to beneficial use, I can go in and keep out 
men who want to apply it by appropriating or making a claim 
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to all the water running in the stream is a new thing to me, 
Of course, I have to put it to beneficial use at some time, I 
suppose; but in every place I know anything about—of course, 
my experience is very largely confined to my own State—no 
man is allowed to appropriate the waters of the State and turn 
them over at his sweet will to others, whether he wants to use 
them or whether they want to use them or not. 

I am sure there is some way of determining under the laws 
of California just how much of the water running in the 
Tuolumne River and in that watershed the city of San Fran- 
cisco has a right to. There must be some way of finding out. 
I shall try to ascertain it in some way. I hope I shall be suc- 
eessful, because it will go a long way toward determining my 
attitude on this bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I venture the assertion that in 
the Senator’s own State the waters of the flowing streams have 
been appropriated four or five times over, so far as filings are 
concerned. The actual appropriation made in that State is 
just as it is in others and, as the Senator from Montana states, 
it is the amount that is applied to beneficial use. 

Mr. President, there is a strong family resemblance between 
the irrigation codes of all the Western States. They have their 
origin in the early life of California and Colorado. It is a 
universal principle everywhere that appropriations must be 
initiated by filings, and must be followed by beneficial use and 
practical application. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Why, of course. Nobody denies 
that. 

Mr. THOMAS. Those are the tests; and if a man makes a 
filing in the Senator’s State, with all due respect to his view, 
I think it becomes effective to the extent to which it is bene- 
ficially applied. 

Mr. WALSH. I can add something to that. I had occasion 
to examine the laws of the State of Wyoming some time ago, 
in a case I presented to the Supreme Court. The law to which 
the Senator refers, as my recollection now serves me, was en- 
acted in the year 1890. Since that time you must proceed, as I 
have indieated, by making your application to the State en- 
gineer, who will not permit you to make a filing for water be- 
yond the capacity of the stream. Prior to 1890—and I dealt 
with rights acquired prior to that time—the rule in the Sen- 
ators State was exactly the same as in all the other States. 
There was no specific law of his State upon the subject, and the 
customs of the Western States prevailed there as well. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, in order that I 
may not be entirely overwhelmed by the legal opinions of the 
Senators from Colorado and Montana, and that it may not be 
assumed that I know nothing about the early dealings in 
water—— 

Mr. THOMAS. O Mr. President, I do not think either of 
us intimated that. On the contrary, I wish to bear testimony to 
the Senator's knowledge of the law and understanding of the 
situation in the arid States, including his own. 

Mr: CLARK of Wyoming. I want to make it perfectly clear, 
so that there will be no misunderstanding between the Senator 
from Montana and myself, that in all those States, in the early 
years, much difficulty arose over the conflicting claims to the 
waters running in the various streams. The fact of the matter 
is that one reason why this bill is so important is because I 
think it involves the principle of regulation of the waters of 
a State. In the early years in all those States much difficulty 
occurred, much hard feeling occurred, much bloodshed occurred, 
over the distribution of water, and provisions were gradually 
crystallized into statute law, until, I think, about the year which 
the Senator suggests, perhaps a little before that time, the 
State of Wyoming began a measurement of the flow of all the 
streams in the State. It was no inconsiderable job, but wher- 
ever the State of Wyoming found that water flowing in a 
stream of the State was overappropriated they began to adju- 
dicate the rights of every man upon that stream. They adjudi- 
cated it with reference to individual rights, the one to the 
other. That has gone on from that time to this. There neyer 
has been a permit allowed for the appropriation of a drop of 
water that the stream did not carry, either from its natural flow 
or of surplus flood water. That was, of course, for the purpose 
of avoiding strife, lawsuits, and bloodshed over the water. 
I was trying to ascertain from the Senator from Colorado— 
and I am sure it must appear somewhere—just how much 
water has been appropriated by San Francisco and how much 
water she has acquired by purchase from other legal appro- 
priations. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, the Senator has not only 
vindicated himself, but I think he has vindicated me. I fol- 
lowed him. pretty closely and yet failed to perceive any great 
difference between the irrigation code of Wyoming and those 


with which I am better acquainted than in that State. It goes 
without saying, I should think, that as a general proposition 
everywhere one can not gauge with mathematical accuracy the 
amount of water San Francisco needs. Those are matters con- 
cerning which much latitude must necessarily be given. 

Now, with reference to the statutes of California, I am told 
that much of the statute law which was read here by the Sen- 
ator from California [Mr. Works] is not the law at all, by 
which I mean that the statute is the subject of a referendum 
and depends upon its ratification or rejection at the next gen- 
eral election for taking effect. 

Proceeding, Mr. President, let us assume that San Francisco 
is denied the rights that are desired under this bill and is 
driven to some other source of supply, is there a single objec- 
tion urged against this measure, a single conflicting water con- 
dition, a single line of protest from other users, that it would 
not encounter all over the State in its effort to obtain a supply, 
no matter where that supply is? If it is required to go to Me- 
Cloud River, to Eel River, to the Mokelumne, te any of the 
sources of supply, it is confronted by the same conditions. All 
the running waters of the stream are appropriated and used 
upon the ranches and farms of the people. 

The same swelling procession of agriculturists insisting that 
their rights are being disregarded, their property destroyed, their 
valleys made desolate, must come, no matter where it gets its 
water. It must therefore encounter and overcome these con- 
ditions. 

The Senator from California, in expatiating upon the extent 
of the resources of the Spring Valley Co., ignored completely 
the fact that every additional gallon of water which that system 
acquires is taken at the expense of the agriculturists of the 
valleys around San Francisco and San Jose. I am told the 
drain at present is so great that the level of the subsurface 
water has been lowered seyeral feet, requiring additional pump- 
ing to secure the surface flow. It is threatening the source of 
the water supply. If the pressure upon that supply is doubled 
and the magnificent orchards and farms in that section of the 
country are consequently destroyed, where is the saving to San 
Francisco or to the people of the State, and where is there any 
avoidance of litigation by resort to this source? 

The Senator’s own city took the waters of Owen River for 
its own needs, and every ranchman upon that river, from one 
end of it to the other, was up in arms, declaring—I think 
with much truth—that it meant absolute destruction to the 
valley itself, making it practically uninhabitable. I have no 
doubt Los Angeles did justice to all those claimants who were 
bona fide. She got the water, but she encountered the eternal 
fact that whenever any great municipality needs an added water 
supply it can only acquire it for domestic and municipal pur- 
poses by depriving other users of water of the right to it, which 
means controversy and litigation, perhaps bloodshed. 

In my State, and, with great deference to my friend from 
Wyoming, I think in his State as well, while the domestic is 
superior to the agricultural interest in water, you ean not take 
it for a domestic supply without condemning the value of its use 
to the owner of the water for agricultural and power purposes 
and compensating him for it. So it is an expense everywhere. 
San Francisco has been for 18 mortal years trying to get this 
source of supply—persistently, consistently, continuously. Are 
we to tell her now that she has other sources of supply nearly 
as good, or equally as good, and expect her to resort to them 
without encountering the same troubles, difficulties, and the 
Same delay that has occurred in her pursuit of this one? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. And then get inferior water. 

Mr. THOMAS. And then get inferior water. I will come to 
that, She would be like the Ancient Mariner, with— 

Water, hi 
Nor any rop to Orn 

In fact, I have been amazed and delighted by the assurances that 
have poured in my office from people who are, of course, disin- 
terested of the existence of magnificent supplies of water 
around San Francisco. Noah's flood was an ordinary affair 
compared with the abundant waters of the multitudes of swelling 
streams that are now running waste to the sea, and from which 
San Francisco could easily supply herself without money, with- 
out price, without objection, and without opposition. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President—— 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly. 

Mr. GRONNA. The Senator from Colorado referred to in- 
ferior water. I do not suppose the Senator pretends to leave 
the impression that water from the McCloud River is inferior 
to water from the Mokelumne River. 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not think it is. 
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Mr. GRONNA. If the Senator will permit me, I should like 
to read a short extract from the report of the Army engineer. 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly. 

Mr. GRONNA. It is found on page 19 of the Army en- 
gineer’s report, and is as follows: 

(d) McCloud River rises on the south side of Mount Shasta, and 
uniting with the Pitt River forms the principal tributary of the upper 
Sacramento. Its least flow is about 1,200 cubic feet per second, or 
about 770,000,000 gallons daily, amply sufficient for all possible needs. 
The water appears to be good and pure. No reservoir would be neces- 
sary as far as quantity Is concerned. If desired to hold in reservoirs 
for sanitary reasons, sultable sites could doubtless be found In Contra 
Costa County, if not in the McCloud River Basin. This source is con- 
sidered a feasible one and it will be discussed in greater detail later in 
this report. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, as I remember it, the initial 
cost of that source of supply is less than Hetch Hetchy, but 
there are three fundamental! differences between the two sources 
of supply, and perhaps more. One is that from the McCloud 
source the entire system must be constructed at once, instead of 
in units, as is the case with Hetch Hetchy, requiring an imme- 
diate outlay of $54,000,000, 

Mr. GRONNA. If the Senator will permit me, I will say 
that that is less than the cost of the Hetch Hetchy project. 

Mr. THOMAS. It is some $13,000,000 or $14,000,000 less— 
that is, on the face of it—but the other system can be con- 
structed in units, and the unit first constructed will assist in 
paying for the second and the outlay be distributed over a large 
number of years. There is one immense advantage, which more 
than equalizes the difference in first cost. 

Another difference is that there are no power possibilities 
from the McCloud source of supply. San Francisco needs elec- 
tric power, and California needs development in electric power 
just as much as she needs ownership in water, not only for her 
own purposes, but for the uses to which I have referred, and 
also for the purpose of paying or assisting to pay the expense 
of operation. 

San Francisco owns a street railway system. Her people are 
engaged in many diversified industries requiring cheap power. 
She is anxious to extend her spheres of municipal usefulness, 
but she is in the grip of a power monopoly as well as that of 
the Spring Valley Co. 

That is true. The third is—and I direct the attention of the 
Senator from North Dakota to it—that the supply from this 
source must be carried under the waters of Carquinez Creek 
and San Francisco Bay at very considerable expense, involving 
yast engineering difficulties and menaced with practical de- 
struction by the slightest convulsion of nature. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. As a consequence, I do not hesitate to say 
that the engineers were right, for those three reasons, in re- 
jecting this particular source of supply. There is another rea- 
son to which I wish to refer. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Colorado 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. THOMAS. Certainly. ‘ 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator has just called attention to what 
I was going to call attention to—that the engineers who wrote 
the report from which the Senator read rejected that proposi- 
tion in favor of Hetch Hetchy. 

Mr. THOMAS. McCloud River supplies the Sacramento 
River, if my recollection serves me right, with about one- 
fourth of its water supply. The Sacramento River is a nay- 
igable river, and, to use a western expression, it is “sure 
enough navigable.” It is used for purposes of commerce, and 
boats actually ply upon its waters as far as Redbluff. 

Now, with all due deference to the Government of the United 
States, let me say with much truth that whoever in the West 
appropriates water or demands a supply of it for beneficial use 
and comes in contact with the commerce clause of the Consti- 
tution of the United States needs for the attainment of his ends 
all the help he can get from the Lord and from other sources, 
if there are any, because, Mr. President, there are more in- 
tricate, expensive, and foolish obstacles interposed by the 
departments through the exercise of this so-called power over 
navigable streams and their tributaries in determining the 
privilege as they call it, the right as I insist, of diverting 
waters to beneficial use than are found anywhere else in the 
administration of public affairs. 

I can illustrate what I mean perhaps better than I can 
explain it. Some time last March the engineers of the Dolores 


River, or the Dolores Valley Land Co., the property of the 
company being located near the headwaters of the Dolores 
River in my State, and the Dolores River being a tributary 
of the San Juan, which in turn is a tributary of the navigable 
Colorado, applied to my colleague and thyself to aid the com- 
pany in securing permits for the diversion of some of the waters 
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of the Dolores River into their ditches. He informed us that the 
plans and plats of this enterprise had two years before been 
approved by the State engineer, and had then been sent to 
Washington for approval by the Interior Department, and 
not getting satisfactory information as to causes of delay he 
was sent to the city of Washington for the purpose of ascer- 
taining what the trouble was. We discovered that the field 
notes and plans had been submitted to the Geological Survey, 
and the Geological Survey after careful and prayerful deliber- 
ation had determined that there was nothing objectionable 
in them so far as that bureau was concerned. - 

The survey then sent the papers and plats to the Reclamation 
Bureau, and there, after more careful and prayerful considera- 
tion, the Reclamation Bureau determined that the Nation's wel- 
fare would not be permanently endangered by approving them. 
It did so, and sent the documents to the Forestry Reserve Bu- 
reau of the Agricultural Department, where they rested serenely 
on the occasion of the engineer's visit to Washington. 

We got some affirmative action there, and were then blandly 
informed one morning that the Forestry Reserve Bureau had ap- 
proved the plans and had sent them to the Secretary of War, 
because the Dolores was a tributary of a navigable stream, and 
that the diversion from it of a little water for farming purposes 
from a tributary 2,000 miles away from the head of navigation 
might seriously affect the navigability of the stream, and that 
in consequence of this, the War Department would have to be 
consulted in order to determine whether, in the opinion of the 
Secretary, this diversion could be made without imperiling the 
navigability of the great Colorado River. 

We got to the department before the papers did, and the new 
Secretary of War could hardly credit us when we informed him 
that it was his duty under his oath of office to pass upon this 
tremendous question. He sent for the papers. They did not im- 
mediately come. He gave orders to have them laid upon his 
table at once. About that time we discovered that the company 
had another formidable step to take, because the Dolores was 
not only a tributary of a navigable stream, but of an inter- 
national navigable stream, and as a consequence the offices of 
the Secretary of State must be invoked as a final determination 
of this water right. £ 

In this instance, Mr, President, we secured a conference with 
a quartet of Secretaries one afternoon in the Department of 
War—the Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, the Secretary of War, and the Secretary of State. These 
great functionaries spent an hour in determining whether the 
diversion of a few inches of water from an insignificant tribu- 
tary way up in the Rocky Mountains, 2,000 miles away from 
the head of navigation, according to the meanderings of the 
stream, should be permitted to a few citizens of the United 
States for the fertilization of their soil; and inasmuch as very 
serious problems, both economic and political, were involved 
which might result in international complications of a far- 
reaching order, to say nothing of the possible destruction of 
navigation in the Colorado River, the matter went over to an- 
other session, which thus far has not been held. 

Mr. President, do you wonder why the people of the West 
haye some question about the soundness or expediency of so- 
called conservation? If the Dolores Co. has any money left 
after incurring all the expense consequent upon this series of 
appeals and counter appeals, it is luckier than most of them are. 
We of the West, Mr. President, do not propose, if we can avoid 
it, to permit conditions of that kind to continue any longer than 
are absolutely necessary. 

Now, let us suppose that San Francisco is relegated to the 
McCloud River for its water supply. What must it do? I have 
given you the course of procedure, and I think that by the time 
it got an ultimate favorable opinion the year anno Domini 
2,000 will have arrived and the question of its water supply 
still remain an unsettled problem, for San Francisco would still 
be without an adequate water supply. So much or that particu- 
lar source of supply. 

There are some other sources. I refer at this juncture to one 
which has been sprung upon the city somewhat recently. It 
is called the Putah Creek and Eel River enterprise, which 
seems to be fostered by a gentleman of Scotch origin by the 
name of McDonald, and which we are told with great solemnity 
and seriousness will furnish San Francisco with a better and 
cheaper supply than she can get here, and thus leave the irri- 
gators of the San Joaquin Valley absolutely undisturbed. 

This, I say, is something new in so far as its present aspects 
are concerned. It is true that this system has been hitherto 
the subject of investigation, but it has only recently assumed the 
attractive proportions of a desirable municipal enterprise. Mr. 
Henry M. McDonald is at its head, and I shall refer to it at 
some little length on account of the prominence which it has had 
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in the discussion of the Senator from California [Mr. Worxs]. 
Mr. McDonald wrote a letter to me upon the subject, and I pre- 


sume that a similar one was transmitted to other Members of. 


this body, bearing date of November 25, 1913. It is so eminently 
fair, it breathes such a spirit of patriotism and disinterestedness, 
that perhaps the Senate will pardon me for reading it into the 
Recoxp. Mr. McDonald says: 


Referring to an argument inst the selection of Hetch Hetchy as a 
source of water supply for n Francisco, which I recently had the 
honor of submitting for your consideration, I may say that, while the 
question of the source from which San Francisco shall obtain a supply 
of water is 3 economic, considerable partisan politics has ap- 
rently been developed In connection with the consideration the 
Renate of the Hetch Hetchy proposition as embraced in the provisions 
of House bill 7207, known as the Raker bill. At least Mr. J. O. Davis 
(a Democrat), collector of the port of San Francisco, who recen re- 
turned from Washington. was quoted a few days ago by the San Fran- 
cisco newspapers as stating that “all the Democratic Senators were, 
with one or two exceptions, lined up for Hetch Hetchy.” Ex-Congress- 
man J. C. Needham. a Representative from California for several con- 
lonal terms, told me. 1 his return from Washington about 30 
ays ago, that the Raker bill bad been made a Democratic Pa meas- 
ure, and that President Wilson had indicated that he would, neces- 
sery to secure the enactment of the bill, send a message to the Senate 
recommending its enactment. 

I controverted the statement of Mr. Needham saying that my knowl- 
edge of President Wilson’s method of procedure upon public and other 
questions, derived from a three years“ acquaintance with him when we 
were—1875 to 1878—costudents at Princeton College, and from some 
familiarity with his record as president of Princeton University and as 
governor of New Jersey, assured me that the President would “ keep an 
open mind” on the Raker bill, as well as all bills considered by Con- 
— until a measure should, if enacted, be placed before him for official 
action. 

In view of the statements of Mr. Davis and Mr. Needham, I think it 
ean be said that the impression—no doubt to a certain extent fostered 
by Republican politicians—that the Raker bill has been made a Demo- 
cratic Party measure is adeno ey throughout the 9 

To the point, the Democratic platform adopted by the Itimore con- 
vention, under the caption “ Conservation,” declares: We believe in 
the conservation and development for the use of all the people of the 
natural resources of the country.” Water, particularly in a semiarid 
State like California, Is unquestionably a natural resource in the fullest 
possible sense of the term. 

I bave endeavored to show conclusively in my argument (pp. 11 and 
12) that if San Francisco is given Hetch Hetchy either about one year 
in five the crops upon more than 250,000 acres of fertile land w 
‘ruined, involving a loss of $25,000,000 or more, or that if the water 
diverted by San Francisco were applied to the irrigation of 157,000 
acres of land not embraced in the Modesto and Turlock tion dis- 
tricts, but tributary to the Tuolumne River, these lands would produce 
258 crops worth in the market not less than 815.000.000. Does not 

he maintenance of the declaration upon the conservation of 
natural resources demand that the entire flowage of the Tuolumne River 
be conserved for use in irrigating the lands tr gent to the Tuolumne 
as well as other lands in the San Joaquin Valley, which will otherwise 
remain unirrigated and gl avr aches articularly when we can not de- 
fend the diversion of the olumne River water for use by San Fran- 
cisco on the ground that Hetch Hetchy the only adequate 
source of supp Pid that city? 

It should be borne in mind that the question of the enactment of the 
Raker bill has become one of Nation-wide interest. If the bill is en- 
the conservation of 


resources? the declaration of the party’s 
Sgro is maintained by the unn diversion of water from use 

irrigating nearly one-half million acres of land—particularly in this 
era of high prices for food and inevitable deficiency by the close of 
the present century in a sufficiency of land products to feed the in- 
habitants of the United States? enactment of the bill places us 
upon an indefensible defensive— 


Whatever that is— 
in every doubtful congressional district and would undoubtedly lose us 
many of these districts. 

Possibly that may appeal to my friend from Utah [Mr. 
Smoor] and prompt him to change his mind with reference to 
this bill. Of course, that is jocular. 

In conclusion, I should state— 


And this is what I want to impress upon Senators— 


In conclusion, I should state that I have not written you with a view 
of influencing in the least your judgment upon the merits of the 
Raker bill, but simply thinking that by bringing to your attention the 

olitical results which will attend e passage of the bill by the 
Barte you may possibly deliberate more carefu iy epon its pro ns 
when the measure is being considered than otherwise might the case. 

I may add that the sole reason which has impelled me, as a life- 
long Democrat, to address you on the subject of this letter is an over- 
weening desire that the Democratic Party, esters wise action of the 
see apse ve department of the Government on all important questions of 
public policy, shall so merit the confidence of the voters of the country 
that the administration of its Government shall be committed to our 
party for many years. 

Yours, very truly, H. M. MCDONALD. 

This is the same gentleman whose correspondence was intro- 
duced into the Recorp the other day, who, after this bill was 
postponed and fixed for determination for the present week, 
employed an engineer to investigate this water supply, and who 
promised to double his compensation if Mr. McDonald could 
succeed in making the city of San Francisco buy it, who after- 
wards defaulted upon his check, and who, after that, on or about 
the 10th of November, employed a Mr. Nickerson to make “a 
preliminary report” upon this thirty-eight or forty million dollar 


scheme, which report I hold in my hand, and which I received 
about 10 days afterwards. That is the most comprehensive 10- 
day report I ever saw. I think that even my distinguished 
friend from Utah would hardly object to my putting it in the 
Recorp, which I do not propose to do, however, as an illustra- 
tion of what a 10-day engineer can do when he is hard pressed, 
and particularly when a $38,000,000 job is involved. That comes 
to us, Mr. President, and behind it are gentlemen who have 
been employed—and I presume that the employment is legiti- 
mate—to convince individual Senators that San Francisco 
should be turned out of doors and made to resort -to this par- 
ticular scheme to supply with water the people of the coming 
century who inhabit the shores of San Francisco Bay. 

Mr. President, I am somewhat weary, and I therefore ask the 
consent of the Senate, promising them that I will read very 
little more than this in the course of my remarks, that the 
Secretary may be permitted to read in my behalf a report upon 
this particular enterprise, which I personally requested Mr. 
O'Shaughnessy to make. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and the Secretary will read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

PUTAH CREEK IRRIGATION LANDS, 


Putah Creek is a tributary of the Sacramento River, which has de- 
pendent on it an area of delta lands 30 miles long by 10 miles wide, 
or 192,000 acres, for irrigation requirements. Only a small portion 
of this land has now been brought into use for this purpose, but a very 
comprehensive plan for extending the limits of same has been desizned 
basha Sacramento Land & Water Co., a corporation organized under 

laws of the State of California, for the purpose of irrigating the 
delta lands of Putah Creek in the counties of Yolo and Solano. 
WATER NEEDED FOR IRRIGATION, 


The quantity of water necessary for irrigation ‘s is about 2 
feet in depth each year on the soil, It will be Se epi to provide 
000 acre-feet of water yearly to adequately irrigate: the In 


The Chair 


exvolr. 
UNITED STATES GEOLOGICAL SURVEY STUDIES, 


This project has previously been considered b the United States Recla- 
mation 8 in their fifth annual report (p. 9575 in which they state 
piso Paes gy Soler 150 fase Dime ~ 8 of 130.000 acre-feet capacity 

ected, whic 
to be obtained would be 180,000 2 e . ble annual amount of water 
8 s quantity of water would be inadequate to serve the agricul- 
tural lands tributary to Putah Creek, this company very wisely pro- 
coreg a permit from the Army engineers, in the name of R. T. Stone, 
general manager, 800 second-feet of water from the 
Sacramento River near the mouth of Feather River, about 12 miles 


above the city of Sacramento. 
report of the advisory board of Army 


This project is described in the 
engineers on the Heteh Hetchy Valley on page 


o utilize this latter water it is the intention t zz 
8 of low-lift pumping stations separated 1 1 e 
an elevation of about 100 feet, and thus relieve the shortage of water 
supply which reliance on Putah ‘Creek alone would provide. 
E ; HENRY M'DONALD, 
& recen P arta meeting in San Francisco 
this pro; nl 
2 Be ‘ae Sh only denounced one Henry 
Stone stated that » = e 
e 
leu vo surrep u: to st 
parties file on same. 7 


OBJECTIONABLE CHARACTER OF PUTAH CREEK WATER, 

objectionable in quality’ for donan 
e for dom 

by 8 ann other M 

80 


Pu fs of Spanish 5 
rey so that the earliest inhabitants of California, 8 


DEFICIENT SUPPLY. 

During the season 1911-12 only 51,000 acre-feet ran off the shed. 
During 1912-13 only 50,000 acre-feet was the run-off, so that not alone 
was there not enough for irrigati but there was hardly an adequate 
S 28. for drinking p for the gay ay living along the stream. 
Ww the juirements of the farming lands below, between the Devil's 
Gate dam site and the Sacramento River, who desire now to take every 
drop of this water that is available for use, it is a piece of the boldest 
pean Aa the part of irresponsible promoters to attempt to in- 
troduce source as being adequate for the use of San Francisco. 

EEL RIVER DEMANDS, 


on page 91 of 
third 1 H. R. 6281, when he states that the Russian River 
Valley will need not only all the water from Russlan River but a part 
of the supply of Eel River. At the present time there are many towns 
gan as op mer ms aotan “ergs SRNIE over AD 2 that 

ve now lequate su water, as umg st year- there 
was a water famine in 1205 and that town is now in 


now 
of 


it 
of ough a and 
installed, 
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M'DONALD PROJECT. 


Nickerson’s scheme suggests the abandonment and destruction of this 
plant and constructing a new diversion of Eel River waters through a 
tunnel 11 miles long toward Clear Lake and perpetually depriving Rus- 
sian River of the possibility of ever getting any 1 River water which 
dt new so badly needs. One of the most humorous features of Nicker- 
Son's proposal to mingle the waters of Eel River with those of Clear 
Lake, which are filthy from decaying tule weeds, besides being heavily 
charged with salts of magnesia. So objectionable is the character of 
Clear Lake waters that 40 years ago the pring Valley Water Works Co., 
supplying San Francisco with water, thought to secure this supply 
for that pur X 8 74 purchased in fee the lands which controlled 
the outlet of Clear Lake at Cache Creek, some 500 acres, but after 
taking careful observation for years of the objectionable quality. of the 
water they relinquished same on account of its absolute lack of merit. 
Besides the defective character of the water there is a most involved 
legal controversy over the control of this lake between a power company 
on Cache Creek, the original owners of delta lands at the mouth of 
Cache Creek, and the owners of shore lands surrounding the lake. 
The court records of California are now full of this controversy, and 
during last June the State railroad commissioner of California was 
involved for two weeks in an endeavor to adjudicate the conflict. It 
would seem, however, to be a hopeless task, and it would be the height 
of folly for a city like San Francisco to still further complicate its 
1 by seeking a source which would involve it in perpetual 

on. 

Taan. therefore, be plainly seen that in this hybrid water proposition 

roposed by McDonald and reported on by Nickerson that there is abso- 
lately no merit. It would take all the waters of Eel River perpetually 
away from Russian River Valley, destroy the power piant with its con- 
sequent industries now developed, involve the city with the Clear Lake 
water contest, deteriorate the quality of Eel River water by mingling 
it with Clear Lake, and still further deteriorate the by-product with the 
mercurial waters of Putah Creek, and finally by taking away the 
waters of Putah Creek rob the farmers of the delta region of any op- 
portunity of ever again procuring a water supply. 

There is still a further and ter objection to the use of this water 
in San Francisco, as it can only be conveyed by a tunnel of unknown 
2 under the Straits of uinez and submarine pipes about 4 
miles long across the bay to the city of San Francisco. In view of the 
periodic occurrence of earthquakes this region and the dependence of 
the lives of the inhabitants on accessible pipe lines and conduits for 
supplying water to the head of the narrow peninsula on which San 
Francisco is situated, there would be justifiable objection on the part 
of the citizens of San Francisco against any of their conduits being so 
placed that they could not be immediately repaired in case of fracture 
or destruction. The pipe line across the San Joaquin Valley supple- 
ments the reservoirs of the present sources, so that there will be popu- 
lar confidence in San Francisco in the most reliable means of supply. 

Some of the most interesting features of this project in comparison 
with the Hetch Hetchy project are as follows: 

First. Its chief storage reservoir is at an elevation about 230 feet 
above the sea, and comprises vast areas of shallow flowage. The vast 
area and volume proposed for this reservoir are a disadvantage because 
This cites loss of water from evaporation under the warm sun and at 

s altitude. 

The gvality of water stored in a reseryoir of this kind, while satis- 
factory for irrigation, is vastly inferior to water stored in the high 
mountain altitudes of the Hetch Hetchy in a basin surrounded by bare 

nite walls, and its use without filtration would be out of the ques- 
ion, particularly since the water before coming into the lower reser- 
voir would be impaired in quality and taste by the vast areas of de- 
caying vegetation found at certain seasons of the year in the shallow 


borders of Clear Lake, 

Second. In addition to the objectionable features of the crossing of 
Carquinez Straits and the Bay of San Francisco, there is the great 
engineering disadvantage that all of this water must be pumped, and 
8 pumped twice, in order to avoid putting too great a pressure 
upon the iron pipes within which it would be brought across San 
Francisco Bay. 

In comparison with the Hetch Hetchy water, which not only flows 
into the city by gravity and yields more than 100,000 horsepower as a 
by-product on the way, this Putah Creek project’ involves the city in 
building expensive pumping stations and in buying electric power m 
some one of the private corporations now supplying the city, which 
doubtiess would be cheaper than pumping by steam with oil fuel. 

3. The Hetch Hetchy project not only supplies the city with 400,- 
000,000 gallons daily from ‘the storage or fi waters, after first hav- 
ing given to the existing irrigation districts all the water they can pos- 
sibly use and providing also for the irrigation of additional areas out- 
side the Turlock and Modesto districts, which are to-day without water 
rights avaiiabie for their use, while the Putah Creek project, on the 
other hand, begins by taking away from the land naturally appurte- 
nant thereto the water rights already appropriated to its use. 

The history of this Putah Creek project, as now set forth, is that an 
irrigation project, which has been many years under consideration and 
has been investigated by the United States Reclamation Service and by 
private parties without success thus far in financing, has during the past 
six weeks been suddenly transformed, at the instance of a Srp of land 
speculators on the outskirts of the Turlock and Modesto cts, into 
a pro for supplying San Francisco with drinking water, in the hope 
that if the city is driven out from the headwaters of the Tuolumne 
they may themselves get the opportunity to build the cheapest ssible 
75 of dam and storage development in the Hetch etchy and 

tain a cheaper supply or their lands than can be had by pampig 
water from the San Joaquin or by piping it or leading it in canals m 
various sources not covered by the early priority. 

This most remarkable proposition for the water — 3 of the cities 
around San Francisco 8 has its gor sf and cost based chiefly on 
hopeful assumptions and not upon carefully determined facts. Its 
single water analysis was made more than 37 8 ago, before the days 
of sanitary water analysis and the study of the organic content. 

Its chief dam site is assumed suitable without a single test pit or 
boring for a greater dam than has yet been completed anywhere in the 
world, with the exception of the Croton Dam on the New York water 
supply. Its tunnel under Carquinez Straits is projected, without 
logical examination, through rock of unknown quality and without a 
single boring having been made to test the stratification. Its crossing 
beneath San Francisco Bay is described in most general terms as 3 


“heavy, flexible-jointed pipe of 200,000,000 gallons daily capacity,” 
delivering the water in San Francisco at a head of about 200 feet: 
No suc in the world, and it would 


pipe has yet been built 2737 — 
add to the interest of this proponi m to know the means by w. 
an 


hich 
such a pipe would be constru d made safe. 


The whole Project as described in the preliminary report submitted 
by George S. Nickerson, consulting engineer, under date of November 
12, 1913, addressed to Mr. Levi Winklebleck, president of the Modesto 
Water Users’ Association, bears the unmistakeable im of inexperi- 
ence in municipal water supply design on a large e, and is plainly 
visionary and full of absurdities and unworthy of serious considera- 


tion. 
No engineer of any large experience in building water supplies for 


cities or for irrigation projects, other than those engineers employed by 
promoters, has criticized the reports submitted by the city of San 

anclsco. n Francisco's investigations were made by the most 
noted professional men obtainable, and their work was supervised and 
analyzed by Army engineers, two of whom had been previously charged 
with the responsibility of directing the water supply of the city of 
Wash on, and one—the chairman—had had long experience with the 
rivers of California. 


After all this work had been done and the committees of the House 
and Senate had acted thereon delay was occasioned, whereupon un- 


known and untried engineers suggested another alternative source—the 
Putah Creek-Eel River project. 


It Is ridiculous to 9 that the proponents of this project could 
make any kind of showing which is creditable in the short time in 
which they have undertaken to do the work. Engineers started out 
with a typewriter and a pee! Sake compass to upset the result of 12 
years’ earnest, scientific investigation. Isn't it absurd that this sort 
of engineering should be given even momentary consideration? The 
Putah Creek promoter is 8 Aiea dams and does not know any- 
thing about the geological conditions and other factors which enter 
into an engineering project of this magnitude, and the chief foundation 
of his engineer is the hope of a contingent fee. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, it appears from that report, 
which is absolutely reliable, that the waters of this proposed 
system are unfit for domestic use. Some of them contain 
quicksilver, others salts of magnesia. It also discloses the fact 
that the very name of the stream is the Spanish derivative of 
the word “filth ”—“ Filthy Creek.” It is filthy water from a 
filthy source. It bears a filthy name, and is the appropriate 
asset of a filthy and malodorous enterprise. 

Of more importance certainly from an engineering standpoint 
are the two facts prominently mentioned—the one that in the 
short space of time this engineer has had to give to the 
matter it has been impossible for him to make any borings 
whatever, or to determine even superficially the situation of the 
country with reference to the proposed dam; and the other the 
construction of an unknown, unheard of, and impossible con- 
duit under the waters of San Francisco Harbor into the city of 
San Francisco. 

Besides, Mr, President, we must not overlook the fact that 
this scheme conflicts with a praiseworthy and legitimate en- 
terprise. I refer to the Sacramento Valley Land & Water 
Co., the owner of much of this water useful and necessary 
for irrigation, but wholly unserviceable for municipal pur- 
poses. Mr. McDonald knew of this enterprise, for he under- 
took to market its securities. He now seeks to stab it in the 
back. 

What I said with reference to the McCloud River project 
and the obstacles which it would present in connection with 
Government interference through its control for navigable pur- 
poses is equally applicable to the Sacramento River itself. Of 
course the city of San Francisco, upon settling with the irri- 
gators in the Sacramento Valley, could utilize that source of 
supply. There again, however, there is a lack of any power 
facilities; while the system itself must be built as a single unit, 
which includes both filtration and pumping, and at certain 
seasons of the year in all probability would interfere with navi- 
gability, the expense of operation and maintenance would make 
the cost of it, everything considered, out of all proportion to the 
plans which these engineers have agreed upon. 

In connection with the Putah Creek proposition, however, 
and before leaving it I wish to read a very short letter from 
Mr. H. A. Powell, a citizen of San Francisco, a very reputable 
man, who knows by actual experience and residence of what he 
speaks. This letter is addressed to Hon. Jonx E. Raker, a 
Member of the House, and is dated November 21 of this year. 
It is as follows: 


San FRANCISCO, Cat., November 21, 1913. 
Hon. JOHN E, RAKER 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Str: I have just received a communication from the city of Stockton 
urgently advocating a water supply for San Francisco from Eel River 
and Putah Creek. The project is absurd, 

Putah Creek is dry in ordinary years in much of its length and Eel 
River at points reachable from Ban Francisco is nothing but a small 
creek. The Eel River-Putah Creek project can not be made in good 
faith by anyone who knows those streams. 

I have lived in northern California for over 50 years and know the 
streams of both the Coast Range and Sierra Nevada. Hetch Hetehy is 
the only practical supply adequate for the cities around the Bay of San 
Francisco. 

Yours, truly, H. A. POWELL. 


During the hearings before the House committee it received 
one day a dispatch from a man by the name of Sullivan, who 
informed the committee that a great scandal over Hetch Hetchy 
was in its incipient stages in San Francisco, and who desired 
to be heard. As a consequence, the committee adjourned to 
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accommodate this gentleman, who subsequently appeared be- The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 


fore it. 

After accusing everybody of improper motives, after attack- 
ing the integrity of all the engineers, both in the Army and 
outside of it, and accusing them of bad faith, and accusing 
officials of the city of San Francisco of suppressing a certain 
report, it developed that this gentleman had a water scheme of 
his own called the Sierra and Blue Lakes Water Co., which he 
also declared to be more capacious in the amount of its water 
flow than Hetch Hetchy. In addition to that, he claimed that 
it could be built much more cheaply and was in many respects 
much more reliable. 

In order to dispose of that proposition, to which no one thus 
far has called attention, which does not surprise me, and also, 
as far as possible, to forestall any reference to it, I will ex- 
pose the nature of the scheme and the character of the man by 
reading a letter found on page 350 of the House hearings. This 
letter is written by the firm of Cullinan & Hickey, a reputable 
firm of attorneys in San Francisco, and is addressed to the 
mayor, on the 30th of June, 1913. It is as follows: 


° SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., June 30, 1913. 
Hon, JAMES ROLPH, Jr., 
Mayor, San Francisco. 


Dear Sin: In response to pont inquiry we send ee the followin 
statement of the facts regarding the loan made by the late Maud M. 
Treadwell to Eugene J. Sullivan, concerning the interest of Maud Tread- 
well in the ait ig Ee water rights and other property of the Slerra Blue 
Lakes Water & Power Co. 

Maud M. Treadwell was an unmarried woman who had some good 
real property in San Francisco and Eugene J. Sullivan was apparenti 
her business agent. At the suggestion of Eugene J. Sullivan she mort- 

aged most of her real prope in San Francisco to get money. On 
November 11, 1910 she loaned to Eugene J. Sullivan $30,000 and re- 
ceived in acknowledgment of the loan an agreement signed by Eugene J. 
Sullivan, Walter E. Sullivan, and Adelaide F. Sullivan, which provided 
that in consideration of the sum of $30,000 loaned to Eugene J. Suili- 
van the said Eugene J. Sullivan, Walter E. Sullivan, and Adelaide F. 
Sullivan agreed within two years of that da namely, by November 
11, 1912, to refund to Maud Treadwell the $30, which had been ad- 
vanced as a loan to Eugene J. Sullivan. 

The agreement provided that the said $30,000 should be used to pa 
off judgments and claims existing against the Sierra Neyada Water 
Power Co. They agreed also to give to Maud Treadwell the sum of 
$100,000 upon the sale of the property known as the Sierra Nevada 
Water & Power Co., located in laveras County, Cal. The ment 
provided that in case no sale was made of said 1 within two 
years from November 11, 1910, the said Eugene J. Sullivan, Walter E. 
Sullivan, and Adelaide F. Sullivan would deed to Maud Treadwell or 
her heir a one-sixth interest in the property known as the Blue Lakes, 
situate in Alpine County, Cal., said property, comprising all water rights 
in an area of 364 square miles.“ pon the death of Maud Treadwell, 
Public Administrator M. J. Hynes was appointed administrator of her 


estate. In the matter of the estate this agreement was a as 
worth nothing. The estate was distributed to Mr. Maxwell McNutt, the 
guardian of the minor daughter and sole hair of Maud Treadwel 4 ne 

ga- 


fore November 11, 1912, the date at which Eugene J. Sullivan’s ob 
tion became due. Mr. Hynes was quite unable to obtain any satisfactory 
evidence to show that the agreement was worth anything or that the 
Sierra Nevada Water & Power Co. owned any valuable water rights or 
that the so-called Blue Lakes property, owned by any Coepors on in 
which Sullivan had an interest, was worth anything. „Sullivan dur- 
ing the administration declared frequently that he would pay the 
3 plus the 8100,000 bonus when the obligation fell due. e are 
nformed that he has not made the paruni We belieye that the ap- 
praisement made by the appraisers in the matter of the estate is per- 
fectly correct, and that the contract between e J. Sullivan and 
Maud Treadwell is worth nothing to the heirs of Maud Treadwell. 

As an hee tes of the claims made by the company, which seems to be 
controlled by Mr. Sullivan, we send you a printed letter to Mayor P. H. 
McCarthy, dated May 26, 1911, and also a printed pamphlet regarding 
the properties of the Sierra Biue Lakes Water & Power Co. Anybody 
faniiiiar with the water problems of San Francisco can tell you whether 
or not the claims of ownership set up by this company are true. We 
send you also for your information copy of a report apparently sub- 
mitted to the Sierra Blue Lakes Water & Power Co. under date of 
May 2, 1911, by C. M. Burleson, C. E. 

We send you also a copy of the extraordinary agreement between 
Maud M. Treadwell and Eugene J. Sullivan. 


Very traly, yours, 
CULLINAN & HICKEY, 
Attorneys for Public Administrator M. J. Hynes. 
Here is the agreement. Bear in mind, now, that this man 
was acting as confidential agent of the woman with whom this 
agreement was made. 


RECESS. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 6 o’clock having 
arrived, the Senate will stand in recess until 8 o'clock. 

The Senate thereupon, at 6 o'clock p. m., took a recess until 8 
o'clock p. m, 


EVENING SESSION, 


The Senate reassembled at § o'clock p, m. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr, President, noticing that there are 
only about six or eight Senators on the floor, I would suggest 
the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Savrssury in the chair), 
The absence of a quorum is suggested, The Secretary will call 
the roll. : 


LI—-9 


swered to their names: 


Ashurst Kenyon Page Smits, Ariz. 
acon Kern Pomerene Smith, Ga. 
dx Lane Reed Smith, Md. 
Brandegee Martin, Va. Robinson Smith, S. C. 
ryan Martine, N. J. Saulsbury Smoot 
Clapp yers Shafroth Thomas 
It Nelson Sheppard Thompson 
Gallinger O'Gorman Sherman Thornton 
Hollis verman Shively Vardaman 
Johnson Owen Simmons Williams 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty Senators have answered 
to their names—less than a quorum. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let the absentees be called. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
names of the absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There have been no responses 
on the call of the absentees. There are only 40 Members of the 
Senate present. 

Mr. BACON. I move that the Sergeant at Arms be directed 
to request the attendance of absent Senators. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Pending that motion, as it is now 16 
minutes past 8, and we lack a good many of a quorum, I move 
that the Senate adjourn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire moyes that the Senate do now adjourn. 

The motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. OWEN. I call attention to the fact that there are only 
6 Members of the opposite party on the floor. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I think it is up to the Senator to produce 
his quorum. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that is about one more than the number 
present on the other side when the Secretary commenced 
calling the roll. 

Mr. BACON. Let the question be put on my motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Georgia 
moyes that the Sergeant at Arms be directed to request the 
attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sergeant at Arms will 
execute the order of the Senate. 

Mr. CHILTON, Mr. WARREN, Mr. Lewis, Mr. Gorr, and Mr. 
HucuHes entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

After a little delay, Mr. WEEKS, Mr. PITTMAN, Mr. SHIELDS, and 
Mr. Wars entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (at 8 o'clock and 45 minutes 
p. m.). Forty-nine Senators being present, there is a quorum 
for the transaction of business. The Senator from Colorado is 
recognized. 

Mr. BACON. I move that the order directing the Sergeant at 
Arms to request the presence of absent Senators be vacated. 

The motion was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF THE RULES. 


Mr. BACON. Mr. President, before the Senator from Col- 
orado resumes, I beg leave to submit out of order a resolution 
proposing an amendment of the rules, notice of which I gave 
on the 10th of June last. I ask that the resolution be referred 
to the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am not going to object, but I 
simply wish to call the attention of the Senator from Georgia to 
the fact that it is against the rules to submit a resolution at 
this time. 

Mr. BACON. No; the Senator from Colorado has not taken 
the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senate has been in recess: an adjournment 
was not taken; and he is still upon the floor of the Senate. 


Mr. BACON. He is not upon the floor until he addresses the 
Chair. 
Mr. SMOOT. I am not going to object. 


There being no objection, the resolution (S. Res. 227) was 
read and referred to the Committee on Rules, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate, That Rule XIV of the standing rules of the 
Senate be amended as follows, to wit: 


SAN FRANCISCO WATER SUPPLY. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7207) granting to the city and 
county of San Francisco certain rights of way in, over, and 
through certain public lands, the Yosemite National Park, and, 
Stanislaus National Forest, and certain lands in the Yosemite 
National Park, the Stanislaus National Forest, and the public 
lands in the State of California, and for other purposes. 
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Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, when the recess was taken I 
was about to read the agreement between Eugene J. Sullivan 
and his associates and Mrs, Treadwell. That agreement is as 
follows: 


This agreement, executed this 11th day of November, 1910, between 
Eugene J. Sullivan, Walter E. Sullivan, Adelaide F. Sullivan and A. F. 
Martel, of San Francisco, Cal., parties of the first part, and ud Tread- 
well, of the same place, party of the second part, witnesseth : 

That the said parties of the first part in consideration of the sum of 
$30,000 cash in hand, to them pi this , the receipt whereof is 
hereby acknowledged, and for other good and valuable considerations, 
covenant and agree to give said party of the second part, or her heir, 
the sum of $100,000 upon the sale of the 


roperty known as the Sierra 
peraan Water & Power Co., located at Calaveras County, State of Call- 
fornia. 


refund to party of the 
seg parties (thin two terre trom date beret, the sald $30,000, which 
has been anced as a loan to said Eugene J. Sullivan, and it is dis- 
tinctly understood that said $30,000 is to be used by said ot 
the first part in paying He gments and claims now existing and 
against the Sierra Nevada Water & Power Co. 

In case no sale is made of said property within two years from date 

f, then and in that event the said parties of the first agree to 
eed to said party of the second part, or her heir, one-sixth interest in 
the property known as the Blue kes, situated in Alpine County, Cal., 
said property comprising all water rights in an area of 364 square miles. 
Evucenn J. SULLIVAN. 
W. E. SULLIVAN. 
ADELAIDE F. SULLIVAN. 

That enterprse was represented as being one sufficiently ade- 
quate to supply the city of San Francisco with all needed water 
for her purposes. It is one of the sources of supply which was 
examined by the board of engineers, and upon investigation it 
was ascertained to be practically of no value whatever; for, 
while there was a water supply, the Blue Lakes Co. had no re- 
liable title. In spite of this, it has been attempted—at least by 
the circulation of literature—to impress the Members of this 
body with the fact that the Sierra Blue Lakes Co. could fur- 
nish the city ef San Francisco with a sufficient water supply at 
a much less price and in more adequate volume and without 
the disturbance of any rights whatsoever. 

I believe I have referred to the greater portion, and certainly 
as fully as the time at my disposal justified, to practically all 
the sources of supply to which San Francisco is invited by the 
opponents of this bill to resort, and by that means to make it 
unnecessary to build the dam for which this bill provides or to 
obtain any supply from this source, 

So far as the Spring Valley Co. is concerned, it is true, as 
was stated by the Senator from California [Mr. Works], that 
the city of San Franciseo proposes, as a part of its general 
scheme of water supply, to take over the affairs and property 
of that company. I am informed that at the present time a 
hearing is in progress and not yet completed, known as the 
“ water-rate hearing,” before the courts of San Francisco, the 
purpose of which is to determine the value of this property, 
after whieh the negotiations doubtless will be concluded be- 
tween the city and the company. 

But it is not true, Mr. President—at least I think I am justi- 
fied in making the statement from the facts in my possession— 
that the company itself has ceased its opposition to this meas- 
ure, because, of course, as long as it is in the enjoyment of its 
franchise, as long as it can dictate and control the situation, so 
long is its property valuable and profitable. If this bill is 
defeated, the value of that property will be enhanced to the 
extent to which it may be more difficult to procure the neces- 
sary supply from any other source than Spring Valley. There- 
fore it is perfectly natural, it is human, for the company to be 
interested now, as it has been interested heretofore, in pre- 
venting San Francisco from obtaining its supply from any other 
source than the one which has been furnishing it with water 
for so long. 

The other cities of the bay, or at least the larger ones, re- 
ceive their supplies from the People’s Co. The People’s Co. 
is also a private corporation, and of course if this supply is 
obtained by San Francisco and the ultimate design is carried 
out by which the supply will be available to all the cities 
around the bay the system of the People’s Co. must be either 
absorbed or its value greatly decreased. Therefore it, too, is 
interested in defeating the project now before the Senate, its 
reasons, of course, being identical with those of the Spring 
Valley Co. 

Something was said by the Senator from California about 
outside influences being exerted here in favor of the measure. 
Something was said also by myself in response about influences 
which were opposed to the measure. 

I am sorry that matter was mentioned on this floor, notwith- 
standing that the statement is an accurate one, but inasmuch 
as it has been brought to the attention of the Senate I think I 
am justified in making some further statements with reference 
to the People’s Co. I am informed that yesterday morning 
the engineer of that company in the rooms of the Committee on 


Public Lands, mistaking the city clerk of San Francisco for the 
clerk of that committee, introduced himself and declared that he 
was here in the interests of the People’s Co., that the interest 
of the People’s Co. in defeating this measnre was second only to 
that of the Spring Valley Co. The Senate can imagine his 
confusion when he was informed that he was addressing his 
remarks to the city clerk of San Francisco. 

These statements are preliminary to the assertion that the 
source of the opposition to this bill, whether working in concert 
or separately, are interested not so much in this, that, or the 
other project as they are in the defeat_of this particular meas- 
ure. The owners of other sources, the owners of land valuable 
only in proportion as it can be irrigated, the owners of water 
power developing electric energy which are knit together in that 
State in a close system of unification, and the so-called nature 
lovers, each for different reasons, perhaps, are all bent upon the 
accomplishment of the same object; and as a consequence Sen- 
ators have been flooded with literature bearing upon the gen- 
eral situation coming from every section of the Union and ap- 
pealing to Senators from different viewpoints to defeat this 
measure. 

Mr. President, I believe that those who oppose the grant to 
the city of San Francisco of the right to construct a dam at 
Hetch Hetchy because of their belief that it will destroy the 
natural beauty of the valley, thus permanently injure a part of 
a great national park set aside for and belonging to the public, 
are perfectly sincere in the opposition which they have made to 
this bill. I believe that they are actuated by the loftiest of 
motives and spurred by the honest belief that they are discharg- 
ing a great public duty in their efforts to deprive San Francisco 
of this valuable right. But I do not think that that excuses 
them for lending themselves to so much misrepresentation and 
misstatement as has been made upon this subject. I am con- 
vinced that the great flood of literature, the vast number of 
contributions to the newspapers, which have in turn been cir- 
culated all over the country and sent here to Washington day 
by day, has been inspired by the sinister motives of those who 
have a direct personal property interest in the defeat of this 
measure. 

Generally speaking, the crook has a natural affinity for the 
sentimentalist. He knows that he can utilize the sincerity of 
the latter's conviction and the simplicity of his nature by mak- 
ing it a commercial asset. I recall some time ago a citizen of 
Colorado of somewhat shadowy reputation, when reproached for 
simulating religious fervor, said that he always attended prayer 
meetings when in the East, because his prayers powerfully pro- 
moted the stock market. I have no doubt that wherever the 
sentiments, the conscientious belief of an individual possessed of 
lofty ideals and convictions of duty, come in contact with those 
who for selfish and sinister purposes desire to accomplish the 
same end, the combination is not only complete, but the former 
becomes the best possible instrument in the hands of the latter 
for the purpose of effecting the general object. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think I have received more than 4,000 pro- 
tests from the so-called nature fakers the Senator refers to. 

Mr. THOMAS. Nature lovers. 

Mr. SMOOT. I misunderstood the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS. I did not say “fakers.” 


Mr. SMOOT. I beg the Senator's pardon; I misunderstood 
him. He said lovers of nature. I thought he said nature 
fakers. 

Mr. THOMAS. I did not. 


Mr. SMOOT. I will correct that and say lovers of nature. 
I know over a thousand of those people, and I do not believe, be- 
ginning with R. U. Johnson and going down the list, that any 
are influenced in any way whatever by the Spring Valley Water 
Co., or the People’s Water Co., or any sinister motive what- 
ever. 

Mr. THOMAS. I agree to that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know how interested they are in preserving 
the natural beauties and wonders of this country, and it is for 
that reason only that those people haye been protesting against 
the bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator and I are at one. Absolutely, I 
believe as he does. But the very enthusiasm of such gentlemen 
makes them easy and eredulous instruments in the hands of 
sinister interests. 

Mr. SMOOT. What I wanted to say is that I do not believe 
they are in the hands of any sinister influence. That is the 
only point that the Senator and I disagree upon, 
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Mr. THOMAS. I hope that is the only point we shall ulti- 
mately disagree upon. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have reference to this particular question, 
I do not believe that those good people have been approached 
by a single person in the United States who has a cent of inter- 
est in the question as to whether the city of San Francisco 
should be granted this right or not. 

Mr. THOMAS. Now, let us see. It was Mr. Sullivan who 
made the charge that a report of an engineer by the name of 
Bartels had been intentionally suppressed and was not ex- 
hibited to the Army engineer by the city of San Francisco. He 
had to admit upon his cross-examination that the Army engi- 
neer had access to everything in the possession of the city of 
San Francisco. He had to admit that Mr. Wadsworth had Mr. 
Bartels before him and questioned him thoroughly concerning 
his information and experiences, and that as a consequence his 
charge was a cruel slander upon both the city of San Francisco 
and the Army engineer. Yet Mr. Johnson in some of his cir- 
culars and in his statement before the Senate committee de- 
liberately repeated that charge and founded it upon the testi- 
mony of a man absolutely without character and without 
standing in his own community,-if one may judge from the 
testimony which he gave. 

Now, what I say is not intended as any reflection upon any 
person here involved. I assert a general proposition I be- 
lieve to be universally applicable under similar conditions. The 
enthusiast is everywhere the unconscious instrument of the de- 
signing when both are bent upon obtaining the same object. 
Somebody has paid for this great mass of literature. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was a member of the Public Lands Committee 
at the time of the hearings some seven years ago, before ever 
the gentleman the Senator referred to was heard of, and I 
know that Mr. R. U. Johnson then appeared before that com- 
mittee in opposition to granting San Francisco the same privi- 
leges as contained in this bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, I have no doubt this gentleman has been 
active for a long time in his opposition to this measure, as he is 
active, and commendably so, in his opposition to anything that 
looks like a desecration or injury to any of the national parks 
in the country. 

Such men are useful citizens. They have their place in 
society, and it is a most honorable one, but their enthusiasm 


always causes them to overshoot the mark and become in 


consequence, as I have stated, the instrument through which 
men not possessing such lofty motives operate. 

In proof of this I shall refer to two or three matters bearing 
upon that subject. The New York Independent is a weekly 
magazine of very high standing and character. In its issue of 
the 80th of October, 1918, it has an illustrated article entitled 
“Save Hetch Hetchy.” The headnote makes the statement 
that “the San Francisco dailies alone are favorable to the 
project,” thus carrying the inference that all the press of the 
United States, with the single exception of the daily papers in 
San Francisco, were a unit against this project. It also pub- 
lishes an outline map of the Yosemite National Park, consisting 
of 788,000 acres, and then shades more than one-half of it and 
marks the shaded half as “the part of the park that will be 
destroyed as a public playground in the event that this bill 
shall be passed”; that we are going to take almost 400,000 
acres, fully one-half of a great national park, and that the 
rights of the Government and of the people over this great 
public heritage are going to be surrendered in order to give 
San Francisco a water supply which she can get somewhere else. 

The fact is that this reservoir will cover less than 1,400 acres, 
which is an infinitesimal portion of the great Yosemite National 
Park. The city is required to exchange acre for acre from its 
other holdings with the Government, for every acre that it does 
not now own in the park which will be submerged by its 
reservoirs, 

Bear in mind that it was required to purchase all private hold- 
ings in the Stanislaus Forest Reserve near the park and all 
private holdings in that portion of the park which will be coy- 
ered by the proposed reservoir. Is it fair, is it just, to thus 
slander and belie the purposes and the effect of this measure? 

Upon the next page is a beautiful picture showing the 
Wampana Falls, which it is said “ will be destroyed by the San 
Francisco plan.” The fact is that the surface of the water of 
the proposed lake will be below the foot of the falls; it not 
only does not destroy the falls, but it does not touch them. They 
are preserved in their natural condition and are just as 
perfect after as before the construction of the dam and the fill- 
ing of the reservoir. 

Some time after that number was issued a constituent of 
mine wrote asking me to oppose this measure. 

Mr. THOMPSON, Mr. President—— 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do. 

Mr. THOMPSON. In order that the record may be straight- 
ened as to the figures, I think the Senator will recall that the 
evidence shows that only 1,320 acres will be covered by the 
reservoir when it is flooded, and more than one-half, 720 acres, 
are owned in fee simple by San Francisco. 

Mr. THOMAS. Only 720 acres are owned in fee simple by 
San Francisco in the Hetch Hetchy Valley. The balance of its 
ownership is around Lake Eleanor and also includes what is 
called the Tiltill Meadows. They are to be surrendered to the 
Government and used as camp grounds or for any other pur- 
poses that may be desired. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Let me ask the Senator was this article 
from which the Senator has been quoting signed by anyone? 

Mr. THOMAS. I think it was not. That is my recollection. 
I would be glad to have the Senator examine it. When inter- 
rupted, I was about to say that I called the attention of my 
correspondent to the fact that the falls would not be destroyed; 
that we only took less than 2,000 acres of land; and that we 
made good to the Government acre for acre every acre of land 
not already possessed. My letter was sent to the Independent. 
Its reply to that letter was that while it was true that the falls 
would not be touched, they could not be seen after the lake was 
constructed. 

Mr. President, here is Bulletin No. 2 of the National Com- 
mittee for the Preservation of the Yosemite National Park. It 
is a somewhat formidable looking document, but it contains the 
same diagram that appeared in the New York Independent. If 
gentlemen who have also received it doubtless care to examine 
it fully and closely, it will be discovered that there are just 
about the same exaggerations and misstatements and ignorance 
of the character and purposes of this bill as in the general run 
of literature upon this subject. I quote from my letter: 

Sixth. The statement that the building of the dam and reservoir will 
injure Wampana Falls is entirely without foundation. The level of 
water will be below the bottom of the falls. 

The comment is: 


There will, however, be no place from which to see the falls, for the 
TAG floor will be flooded, and the opposite wall is too precipitous for 
a road. 


I might occupy the time of the Senate at great length 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Senator before he leaves that 
subject, Is not the comment of the New York Independent 
correct? 

Mr. THOMAS. No. Its first statement was false. 
begs the question. 

Mr. SMOOT. That it will be impossible to see the falls. The 
floor of the Hetch Hetchy Valley, of course, will be covered by 
the lake, and the sides of the valley, after it becomes a lake, 
are so precipitous that it will be impossible for a road to be 
a oe will at least travel on or stop in the valley above 

e lake. 

Mr. THOMAS. There is no question, Mr. President, but that 
the walls of the mountains are very precipitous, but this bill 
requires the city of San Francisco to construct and keep in re- 
pair roads around the lake or at least upon one side of it. That 
will give every needed opportunity for views of the falls as weli 
as the rest of the valley, and will for the first time make the 
valley accessible to the public. I do not know whether it is 
true or not, but I am satisfied that it will not be necessary to 
embark in boats upon the surface of the lake in order to view 
the falls of Wampana. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I should like to ask the Senator how far above 
the dam the falls are? 

Mr. THOMAS. The falls are 1,700 feet high, and the bottom 
of the falls is considerably above the level of the lake, but I 
can not give the Senator the number of feet. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I mean how much farther up the stream are 
the falls than the dam? 

Mr. THOMAS. My information is that they are up some dis- 
tance, but they are not above the eastern end of the lake. 

Mr. LIPPITT. The lake is about 4 miles long, I understand? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; I would say, speaking roughly, it would 
be perhaps halfway. 

Mr. SMOOT. About 2,000 feet? 

Mr. THOMAS. About halfway. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then there is provision, as I remember, that 
no one is allowed within 300 feet of the lake. 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, no. There are regulations for sanitary 
purposes that extend for 300 feet from the lake, but that does 
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not prevent people from going on the lake. They can not 
camp in this zone or utilize it for any purpose that would 
render the water itself insanitary or expose it to any sort of 
pollution, which is a perfectly proper and necessary safeguard. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I presume it is about the 
same sort of a regulation that is applied to other reservoirs, 

Mr. THOMAS. I presume that is the case. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. You can not sail on the 
reservoir of the city of Washington, neither can that be done 
in that of the city of New York. 

Mr. THOMAS. There are a great many cities in which it is 
done, especially when the reservoirs are far distant from the 
place of distribution. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. The cases are very rare. 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not think so. I think it is quite fre- 
quently the case. But it makes no difference whether that be 
so or not, the fact remains that the falls are not destroyed or 
injured, and that the park will be accessible for the first time 
in all its history. 

Another complaint made by these gentlemen who are inter- 
ested in the preservation of the national park is that San Fran- 
cisco is endeavoring to secure a great water power gratis from 
the Government and that that is the secret of the scheme.. In 
this connection I was surprised as well as amused to receive 
a copy of the Pelham Record, of Pelham, N. X., through the 
columns of which the public is informed that— 


An py tiene portion of this wonderful rk is the Hetch Hetchy 
Valley (through which flows the Tuolumne River), the Tuolumne Grand 
Canyon, and the camping unds of the Tuolumne Meadows. Some San 
Francisco politicians, some r: water-power interests lurkin 

in the bankground, seek the privilege of constructing a great dam en | 
converting the Hetch Hetehy Valley into a reservoir supply San 
Francisco with water, are nearer and more economic sources of 


tation 
ful valley in the interest of only one of the many cities the Nation, 
and, more than able, in the interests of the Southern Pacific Rall- 
road, which coy the water power and its resultant economic electric 
power in the operation of the railroad. 


Mr. SMOOT. Is that a daily or a weekly or a monthly? 
Mr. THOMAS. I never saw it before, and I hope I will never 
see it again. 


Mr. SMOOT. I never saw it. 

Mr. THOMAS. I should imagine, replying directly to the 
Senator, that it is a weekly, spelled with an “a.” Its contribu- 
tion might be called the straw that breaks the camel's back. 
The city of San Franciseo, the half-century victim of the South- 
ern Pacific Co., one of the great centers which it has exploited 
for many years, the nucleus of all its political and material 
power, is now charged with being its ally for the purpose of 
robbing the United States of a great power property of enor- 
mous value. 

Mr. President, the Government of the United States owns no 
such power, in my judgment, either in the waters of the 
Tuolumne River or in any other river in this country. It is 
true that the Supreme Court of the United States has recently 
decided to the contrary as regards the waters of a navigable 
stream, but it is a principle which can not be recognized or 
admitted without giving the Government of the United States 
an ownership in the waters of this country that is ultimately 
destructive of private ownership, and through the exercise of 
which it could acquire universal power, irrespective of the 
States, everywhere. The Senator from California quoted some 
remarks of mine which I made upon that subject last February, 
which he said were good law. I believed it was then. I might 
retort by quoting from the decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States since then, but I will not do so, because I 
entertain the same views on this subject now that I entertained 
then. Hence I make the assertion that the city of San Francisco 
is not attempting, and could not if it would attempt, to secure 
a grant from the Government of the United States of any water 
power whatever. 

The source of that charge, to my mind, is easily perceivable. 
It comes from the great hydroelectric power companies of the 
State of California, who are directly interested in preventing 
that competition with their monopoly which will come from a 
great municipal hydroelectric power plant dispensing power at 
cost to the consumers of the bay cities and to the irrigators 
in the valley. That power, Mr. President, comes from the 
storage of water belonging to the city of San Francisco. If 
these appropriations are good for anything, they belong to the 
developer of the power they contain, and waters are subject to 
appropriation for that purpose under the laws of the State of 
California. 

When Mr. Phelan filed upon this water he expressly declared 
that he did so, among other things, for power purposes. On 
pages 96 and 97 appear these filings: 


The water is claimed for irrigation, manufacturing purposes, water 
power, and domestic use, and the place of intended use is in and near 


the ef 0 
— Gs — 9 3 pgs of San Francisco, Cal., and along the line of the 

It is the most valuable part of this enterprise, of this par- 
ticular water scheme, and by virtue of its possession the city 
of San Francisco is invested with an ownership that will en- 
able it to utilize that power for the purpose of meeting the 
expenses of operation of its perfected system. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, does not the Senator from Colo- 
rado think that if the power question were eliminated entirely, 
San Francisco would not care very much about the water from 
the Hetch Hetchy Valley? 

Mr. THOMAS. No; I would not say that, because San Fran- 
cisco needs the water; but I do think that one reason why her 
engineers determined on this particular source was the hydro- 
electric-power possibilities connected with it that were not to be 
found in conjunction with any other scheme. I think that. 

So, Mr. President, the construction of the dam, the impound- 
ing of the water, and the law of gravitation combine to give to 
the city of San Francisco what it is here charged with trying 
to filch from the Government of the United States, some going 
so far as to say under false pretenses. To my mind, the most 
attractive feature, from the standpoint of a public utility, of 
this source of supply is its hydroelectric-power possibilities. 
Among its other uses, there is nothing in the irrigation world 
outside of water which is so valuable as cheap and abundant 
power. 

Underneath many portions of this magnificent San Joaquin 
Valley, at a distance of from 7 to 10 feet beneath the sur- 
face, nature bas stored great quantities of water, which only 
needs bringing to the surface to make those acres fruitful and 
valuable, and the city of San Francisco is required by this 
measure to furnish that power at cost, which means much to the 
owners of land that can not be otherwise irrigated except by 
the expenditure of enormous amounts of capital in building 
dams and reservoirs. 

It is claimed that this water is needed for irrigation. ‘There 
is no doubt about that. There is not a drop of water in the 
State of California that is not needed for irrigation. If the 
waters of the Pacific Ocean could be distilled, as suggested in 
a question to Mr. Robert U. Johnson, and half the -distillation 
could by some process be lifted from the sea and spread upon 
the land, there would be use for it. So there is no dispute 
between us about the need of this water for irrigation; but, 
Mr. President, it is equally necessary for municipal purposes 
and for community life. These irrigation conditions are no 
more true now than they always have been, and, if carried to 
their logical consequence, San Francisco never should have 
taken up any water at all, and Los Angeles should have been 
denied by the Congress of the United States the privilege of 
constructing that magnificent water system which has been so 
expensive, but, at the same time, so beneficial and so profitable 
to her citizens now and z 

Something was said this afternoon by the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Cummins] about previous appropriations of 9,500 
feet of water for irrigation prior to the San Francisco appro- 
priations. Much of it must be flood water. Why were not 
those appropriations carried ont and made effectual? 

The answer to a western man is perfectly easy. The cost of 
reservoir and dam construction is usually prohibitive to private ` 
enterprise unless it be made collective through the formation 
of irrigation districts; and, even then, such an undertaking as 
the Hetch Hetchy reservoir dam is practically beyond the reach 
of private capital except in such large quantities as would make 
the hydroelectric power development the chief attraction. Con- 
sequently these appropriations necessarily lapsed, the cost of 
using them being prohibitive, its average cost per acre making 
the interest that the acreage might possibly earn too small to 
attract the needed expenditure. But, Mr. President, this bill 
makes provision by means of which every previous legal agri- 
cultural appropriation has been more than cared for. 

I now reach that part of the bill from which my friend from 
Utah [Mr. Smoor] totally dissents. Why were these provisions 
inserted in the bill? It was not done at San Francisco's in- 
stance. It was done by the insistent demands of the owners of 
these rights. 

Mr. SMOOT. Some of the owners. 

Mr. THOMAS. By the owners of these rights themselves, 
speaking through their organized districts and their duly em- 
ployed attorneys. That is the reason they were put there, and 
also because the Interior Department seems to have insisted 
upon a recognition of these rights as a precedent condition to 
their approval of the bill itself. 

If the position taken by the Senator from California [Mr. 
Works] is correct, and if it be true that the rights of these irri- 
gators have been sacrificed or disregarded or neglected, then the 
charge is a grave one against two of the most eminent members 
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of the California bar. It reflects directly upon their profes- 
sional character and integrity. I do not know either of them 
very well. I only know one of them slightly. Mr. Needham 
has been a Representative in the Congress of the United States 
from his district for a great many years. Presumably he is 
an honorable, reputable, capable, and conscientious gentleman; 
presumably his associate, Judge Fulkerth, is equally above sus- 
picion; and yet, if it be true that the rights of these irrigators 
have been neglected and disregarded and sacrificed, then it 
must follow that these two gentlemen have been guilty of pro- 
fessional misconduct, have betrayed their clientage, and have 
failed in the discharge of the highest duty that can fall upon 
the shoulders of an attorney. 

The statement of Mr. Needham is very short, and it is due to 
him, irrespective of what the Senate may do with this bill, that 
he should be heard upon this subject. This is his statement: 


Mr. NEEDHAM. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, = 
ing for those present, after consultation with them who e the 
Turlock and Modesto 9 ti districts, and without intending in any 
way to violate the good faith which has entered into the negotiations 
between the TPO ENTS of the city of San Francisco and the - 
tion districts, I desire to state as a matter of record the reasons why 
we are not at this time opposing this measure. 

Heretofore the — e on districts have always o the legisla- 
tion which has from time to time been presented in behalf of San - 
cisco for a water supply upon the Tuolumne watershed, and although 
I have followed this matter very closely, both in Congress and in the 
Department of the Interior, the city has never before come to a point 
where it has been willing to make the concessions which it has now 
made and which are incorporated in this bill. We are not at this time 
opposing the bill because it specifically sets forth in the bill conditions 
which we feel protect the prior rights of the Turlock and Modesto irri- 
gation districts. As long as our prior rights are fully ized and 

rotected and the city agrees never to interfere with these rights, we 
ee] that the districts themselves, in behalf of the territory within their 
limits, possibly could not consistently omoes or present an objection 
which would weigh with this committee. In making this statement we 
are not conceding or discussing the policy as to the advisability of legis- 
Jation which will permit the water to be en from the olumne 
watershed to a distant territory which is not adjacent to it or direetly 
dependent upon it. We simply leave this baer with this committee 
and Congress, in so far as Congress has jurisdiction. 

The theory of this bill is that the Congress of the United States 
grants to the city of San Francisco certain 5 aba of way for conduits 
and dams within the Yosemite National Park and over the national 
forests and public lands upon certain expressed conditions. These con- 
ditions which are set forth in the bill are the matters in which we are 
3 interested. The balance of the grant, its extent and scope, 
s a matter for the committee and for Congress to determine after, I 
take it, full advice from the departments hay jurisdiction. 

It has been suggested, and in fact was argued upon a former bill of 
this character, that Congress should make this grant without condi- 
tions and permit the parties who have rights u the stream and upon 
the watershed to maintain those rights in the State courts. 


Now, that is precisely the position, as I understand, of my 
friend from Utah. 
nt, and we take the 


We would be unalterably o 22 to such a 
osition that the mat „ should be made apon conditions, and 
are embodied in the bill, should be in 2 77 
way materially modified so far as they relate to the rights of the irri- 

cas e such modification might, of course, compel us to object 
o the $ 

In other words, the men who are now asking the Senate of 
the United States to reject this measure are the men who be- 
fore that committee took the position that if these provisions 
were not put in the bill they would fight it in the House of 
Representatives and before that committee. And so they were 
put in to prevent a fight there. Now it is demonstrated that by 
putting them in we have a fight here. It seems to me to be a 
perfect case of “ You shall and you shan’t; you will and you 
Won't; you will be damned if you do, and you will be damned 

if you don’t.” 

If the bill should be passed without conditions 

Without these conditions, of course— 
it might mean long, tedious, and expensive litigation— P 

The Senator from California says if the bill passes with these 
conditions it will mean long, tedious, and expensive litigation. 
The assumption, therefore, must be that litigation is bound to 
follow, no matter what sort of bill we pass— 
posen involving a Federal question, which might make it necessary to 
ake the matters in issue to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and we feel that if the prior rights which we have and claim are fully 
recognized and made a condition precedent to the grant, that we are 
protected and unnecessary litigation will be avoided. 

other reason, and a very strong reason, why we are willing to 

withhold objection to the bill, is because the issue between the city of 
San Francisco and the irrigation districts as to the water of this water- 
shed has been in constant ig, Harb a for 10 years or more, to the great 
detriment of the irrigation districts, causing uncertainty and deprecia- 
tion of land values in the irrigation districts. This agitation has been 
used by other communities to the great disadvantage of these districts, 
and we have felt that if the matter could be definitely settied in such 
a manner as to safeguard our rights and to obtain from the chief party 
claiming 2 Fees us an admission of our priorities, and saf rding our 
rights in the waters of the Tuolumne watershed, especiall in an act of 
Congress, that it would be to the great advantage of the districts. 

Mr. Needham adds: 

In conclusion I desire to add that the representatives of the city 
of San Francisco, Mr. Long, the city attorney, and Mr. G Sha b 
the city engineer, while persistent in advocating the rights of city 


of San Francisco, haye evinced a spirit of fairness toward the irriga- 
tion districts. * 


Judge Fulkerth’s statement was practically to the same effect. 
I am informed that these gentlemen kept constantly in touch 
with the officers of the districts which employed them, and only 
consented to the final arrangement when their clients authorized 
them to do so. 

Mr. President, I do not think I speak too severely when I 
say that the present attitude of the irrigators in those dis- 
tricts is one of perfidy and bad faith, and that they do the 
gentlemen who represent them a most irreparable wrong in 
thus practically reflecting upon their professional integrity and 
sincerity of purpose. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is a member of the Public Lands 
Committee, is he not? 

Mr, THOMAS. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to ask the Senator if. he ever before 
attended a public hearing given by any committee of Congress 
where there were present proponents and opponents of a meas- 
ure, and at the first meeting, when the chairman of the commit- 
tee notified the opponents of the measure that they would be 
heard, a representative arose and said that they had nothing 
special to say; that there had virtually been an agreement 
reached ; and that, therefore, they would not oppose the bill if it 
passed in the form in which the House of Representatives sub- 
sequently passed it? 

Mr. THOMAS. My experience 

Mr. SMOOT. While I am on my feet I will ask another ques- 
tion, so that I will not interrupt the Senator again: Is it not 
true, as the Senator from California [Mr. Works] said on the 
floor of the Senate yesterday, that when the representatives of 
the irrigation districts reported to the farmers of those districts 
the agreement that was made and the amount of water granted 
to them under this bill, immediately oppesition sprang up; that 
at least one of the irrigation districts put in operation the recall 
as to their representatives and elected a new set of directors; 
and that they immediately, on learning the conditions as they 
really existed, began to protest by wire and by letter to every 
member of the committee against the action of their representa- 
tives in reaching the compromise or agreement? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I do not believe I can give a 
satisfactory answer to the Senator’s first question. I have not 
had the good fortune that has attended him, and have been in 
public life but a very short time. I have attended very few 
committee meetings, I think, however, if the Senator wants my 
opinion about it, that the attitude taken by these gentlemen 
was the only one they could have honorably taken before our 
committee. They had contended that certain things should be 
placed in the bill. Their contention had been finally allowed. 
The bill had passed the House in consequence of their agree- 
ment that if those provisions were placed in the bill they would 
not oppose it. They simply came before us to say that much. 
It was the only thing they could honorably do. 

With reference to the other question, my information is that 
it appeared from the testimony in the water-rate case, now pend- 
ing in San Francisco, that attorneys were sent down into these 
districts in the interest of the Spring Valley Water Co. for the 
purpose of stirring up this identical strife, and they succeeded 
beyond their fondest hopes. 

With reference to the “recall,” my information is that the 
Senator is mistaken, and that the officers who were in office 
then in the districts occupy those offices now. Whether it be 
true or not I am not prepared to say, but I do not think it cuts 
any figure whatever in this matter. I believe these two gen- 
tlemen did what they were expected to do. I believe they got 
all that they demanded, and they reported the fact to their 
clients. That is my belief about it. 

Mr. SMOOT. So that there will be no misunderstanding with 
the Senator or with the Senate in regard to my position, I will 
state that I believe the two gentlemen mentioned acted in ac- 
cordance with the desires of the directors ef the Water Users’ 
Association; but if I am informed correctly, and if the Senator 
from California made the statement correctly upon the floor of 
the Senate, they in turn did not represent the sentiments of the 
farmers in the two water districts. 

Mr. THOMAS. In other words, they represented the corpora- 
tion but not the stockholders. I do not see how they could have 
appeared here in any other capacity than as attorneys for the 
districts. : 

I have another item of information, which I will give for 
what it is worth, and that is that these water users’ associations 
came into existence after this bill passed the House of Repre- 
sentatives or about that time. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator mean to say—— 

Mr. THOMAS. I refer to the voluntary associations that are 
represented down here. I do not mean the districts. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understood the Senator to say “ the districts.” 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, no; I do not mean the districts at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. The reason they were organized into a water 
users’ association was for the purpose of raising the money nec- 
essary to pay the expenses of their representatives in coming 
to Washington to look after legislation affecting their interests. 
The Senator would not for the world, I think, condemn the 
farmers of that district because they felt that their homes were 
in jeopardy, and they organized in a mutual water users’ asso- 
ciation for the purpose of having their case represented here in 
Washington. 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, no; I have not condemned the farmers 
for that, but I certainly would condemn the influences that pro- 
duced such a state of mind in the communities where these 
farmers lived in order to attack this bill from the rear, by ap- 
pealing to the natural sentiment which all of us entertain and 
which prompts us to stand by the farmer and by the individual 
in his unequal fight, and using it as a means of defeating this 
measure, fearing, perhaps, that all other influences might fail. 

Now I come to the provision itself. 

The residents of these districts had made legal appropriations 
of 2,350 second-feet of water prior to the San Francisco appro- 
priation. They had constructed conduits and reservoirs with a ca- 
pacity of 1,800 second-feet of water—550 feet less than their 
lawful appropriation—and had actually cultivated 119,000 acres 
of land. The districts include 300,000 acres of land, however; 
and the city of San Francisco agreed to recognize their prior 
right in this bill to the entire 2,350 feet of water to which 
they are entitled before San Francisco can use a solitary drop, 
and, in addition to that, have made provision for 4,000 second- 
feet of water during the flood seasons of each year as soon as 
they would establish reservoirs sufficiently large to hold it. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator does not believe San Francisco 
has that right, does he? 

Mr. THOMAS. What right? 

Mr. SMOOT. The right of saying how the waters of the 
State of California shall be distributed. San Francisco could 
not say that any irrigation district shall have so much water. 
People do not get from San Francisco the right to the water. 
The only way they secure a right to the water is by filing upon 
it, appropriating it, and using it. If they have made that filing, 
that appropriation, and that beneficial use, San Francisco can 
55 take it away from them, nor can any other city or corpora- 

on. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is quite true, Mr. President. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it is wrong in principle for Congress to 
say that San Francisco shall have the power to distribute the 
waters of any stream within the State of California. Congress 
has not the right, San Francisco has not the right, and Con- 
gress can not give San Francisco the right. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I do not know of anything 
that has occurred so far that justifies the Senator in becom- 
ing so excited. I haye not asserted, and I do not propose 
to assert, that San Francisco has the right to say how much 
water these districts shall have. What I say is that the dis- 
tricts made this demand and San Francisco yielded, and the 
provision went into the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator said San Francisco granted them 
all they asked. 

Mr. THOMAS. If I used the words “granted them all they 
asked,” I did not mean that it made a grant of the water, but 
a grant of the request. If the Senator should ask me for al- 
most anything I have, except my wife and children, I should 
be glad to grant it to him—any sort of a privilege. I might 
grant him something that I did not even possess, if it would be 
a-favor. That would be a matter of contract—a request on 
the one side and a grant on the other. 

Of course, San Francisco does not own these water rights, 
but San Francisco is subject to them if they are senior to her 
own. Consequently, I can perceive no objection to the situa- 
tion. One thing is certain, however, San Francisco does have 
and did have the right to grant and to give out of her own water 
supply, in flood season, this extra 4,000 second-feet of water. 

That is my conclusion. I may be mistaken, of course. I am 
not infallible; neither is the Senator. But I think if I had a 
reservoir containing a certain amount of water and my friend 
the Senator should want some of it, and I should let him have 
it, that would be a grant of something which I possessed. 

As far as San Francisco was able to act, therefore, I say 
she has been overgenerous with these farmers. She has granted 
them all they asked and more than they eyer had used or 
claimed, 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Is all the land in this valley included in 
existing irrigation districts? 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, no. The valley contains 6,000,000 acres. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. What provision is made for the land that 
is not included in the existing irrigation districts? 

Mr. THOMAS. None, except that they can all get power at 
cost for pumping the subterraneous waters. I will say to the 
Senator from Texas that that is the only way they ever can 
get water for the purpose, because the waters are all appro- 
priated. The people living in a valley lying beyond the reach 
of water supply with all the waters appropriated will not get 
any water at all unless the Almighty changes the arid condi- 
tion of the country or unless it can be obtained by pumping. 

Mr. THOMPSON, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Is it not true that only a very small por- 
tion of this tract is irrigable, anyhow? 

Mr. THOMAS. Not much of it is irrigable, in the sense that 
as emona rga with the extent of land the supply of water is very 
small. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Only a small amount would be irrigable 
from the natural streams? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. There are millions of acres in my 
State, and in the State of the Senator, that are irrigated; but 
when compared with the amount of land that might be culti- 
vated if you could get water for it, they look like little ribbons 
upon the map, hugging the banks of the streams, and running 
with them in every direction. 

The contention is made that San Francisco has no right to 
400,000,000 gallons a day under its appropriation. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Before the Senator passes to that branch 
of the subject, will he state whether there is any evidence as 
to whether or not the provisions in the bill reserving certain 
amounts of water to these irrigation districts, as agreed to by 
their directors and by their representatives, are suflicient? 

Mr. THOMAS. Sufficient for their lands? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. That is what I mean. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; provided they will construct the neces- 
Sary reservoirs for the excess amount of water. In other 
words, the concession is equal to the area of the two districts. 

Mr. SMOOT. The area that is under cultivation to-day? 

Mr. THOMAS. No, no. There are only 119,000 acres under 
cultivation to-day. I refer to the area of the entire districts. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. So that, in the Senator’s opinion, the 
farmers themselyes—who, if I understand the Senator correctly, 
have repudiated the action of the directors of their companies 
and their attorneys—are mistaken in claiming that they have 
not been amply protected? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes, as far as this bill can protect them. Of 
course, it is claimed, and there is much merit in the contention, 
that these provisions are ultra vires. If so, of course San Fran- 
cisco might not be held to anything that it is beyond the power 
of Congress to do. As I say, there may be some strength in that 
contention, but the position of the proponents of the bill is that 
San Francisco should not be punished in the Senate for consent- 
ing to the insertion in the bill of provisions demanded by the 
very interests that now seek to defeat the bill because they are 
there. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. In the opinion of the Senator, would it 
not be true that whatever the authority of the Government may 
be to make this grant, if San Francisco accepts it she is bound 
by the conditions of the grant? 

Mr. THOMAS. I think so. I think San Francisco could not 
be heard to question it. My general recollection of the law is 
that if an unconstitutional law is passed for the benefit of a 
particular individual or interest, that individual or interest can 
not question the legality of the statute. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yleld to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I do not think I heard the 
statement as to the number of acres of irrigable land in the 
Modesto and Turlock districts. 

Mr. THOMAS. About 300,000 acres. 

Mr. STERLING. As I understand the Senator now, there 
are about 119,000 acres of that area under cultivation? 

Mr. THOMAS. That is the amount given in the House 


hearings. 
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Mr. STERLING. Is the Senator able to state what propor- 
tion of the irrigable land can be irrigated by this 2,350 feet of 
water? 

Mr. THOMAS. If 1,800 feet irrigate 119,000 acres, 2,350 
feet would irrigate a proportionately increased amount. I can 
not give the Senator the figure offhand. It would not be the 
total 300,000 acres, however, nor anywhere near it. 

Mr. STERLING. If the Senator will permit me, I should 
like to ask another question, although I had expected to ask it 
at a later time. I note this statement on page 51 of the report 
of the Board of Army Engineers, in the summary made by the 
board : 

Purchase of Spring Valley Water Co., $35,000,000 to $40,000,000. 

Further development of this companys system to about half the 
extent proposed by the company, $10,000,000. 

I understand that the Spring Valley ‘Water Co.’s supply is the 
only supply of water that the city of San Francisco now has. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is correct. 

Mr, STERLING. I should like to ask the Senator if he can 
say whether or not the plant of the Spring Valley Water Co. 
is purchasable by the city? 

Mr. THOMAS. The city is now arranging to purchase it by 
condemnation, but it is not sufficient to supply the future needs 
of the city. 

Mr. STERLING. With the extension of that plant as pro- 
posed, would there be a sufficient supply for the city? Adding 
$10,000,000 for extension purposes to the amount of the pur- 
chase money of the Spring Valley Water Co.'s plant, would 
that be sufficient to supply the city? 

Mr. THOMAS. No. It might be sufficient to supply it im- 
mediately, but only immediately. As far as my view of the 
matter is concerned, however, I think that is immaterial. San 
Francisco has a right to take the water from this place if she 
has legally appropriated it, especially in view of the fact that 
by direction of the Government she has spent $2,000,000 in the 
acquisition of other water rights and properties. 

Mr. STERLING. For information, I should like to ask the 
Senator a further question in connection with this statement of 
the board of Army engineers: 

The Tuolumne River could, if not used for city supply, be used to 
irrigate a large amount of fertile land, as could almost any river in 
5 of California if means are found economically to store the 
water. 

Suppose means could be found economically to store the 
water. From the economic standpoint, and for the future wel- 
fare of San Francisco as well, if San Francisco could get a 
water supply from other sources, would not that be better than 
to rely on this source? 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, if means could be found, as I 
stated before, we could distill enough ocean water to irrigate 
all the land in California. When the Senator places the little 
word “if” before his proposition the entire proposition disap- 
pears. 

Does not the Senator understand that this system is going to 
cost somewhere in the neighborhood of $77,000,000? Distribute 
that over this land, and what is it worth per acre? Is it eco- 
nomically possible? If it is, why has it not been done some 
time ago? 

Mr. STERLING. I have seen the statement that it will cost 
probably $77,000,000. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; and let me press this matter upon the 
Senator's attention: A great part of the objection to this meas- 
ure is applied as much against the use of the water for irriga- 
tion as it is against its use by San Francisco. A great part of 
it is based upon the proposition that we should not use it at 
all; that we must not desecrate the park; that it is better to go 
up there occasionally and be eaten by mosquitoes for two months 
in the year and wither under the heat of the remaining summer 
months and look at the falls and listen to nature’s sounds than 
to devote this mighty reservoir to the use of man. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I am aware of that objection 
to the use of Hetch Hetchy, but it does not appeal to me nearly 
so strong as the other objection, namely, that from the economic 
standpoint. If San Francisco can derive a sufficient water sup- 
ply from other sources, it would be better than to take the 
waters from the Tuolumne River if they can be used for irriga- 
tion purposes and if the means can be found to divert the waters 
for such a purpose. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think if means could be found to make this 
great improvement and make it economically profitable, they 
would have been found some time ago. But the Senator must 
not lose sight of the fact that wherever San Francisco goes to 
increase her water supply she is going to deprive farmers of 
water. Do not forget that. And she will, relatively speaking, 
deprive more farmers of water by enlarging the Spring Valley 
Co.’s supply to a sufficient extent to provide for her present and 


future wants than there are farmers in the valley of the 
Tuolumne, because they are near by; it is an older part of the 
State, and already the drain upon their supply has reduced the 
water level below the surface a number of feet. 

Mr. STERLING. Not depending, now, upon the Spring Valley 
Water Co.'s supply or the sources from which it furnishes a 
supply, may there not be a sufficient supply furnished by going 
to the McCloud River at an additional cost of $20,000,000? 

Mr, THOMAS. I am afraid the Senator was not here when I 
discussed that phase of the matter, 

Mr. STERLING. I will say to the Senator that I did not 
hear his discussion upon that point; but I will not ask him to 
repeat any statement already made. 

Mr. THOMAS. If the Senator will do me the honor to read 
my remarks when they are published, he will find what I had to 
say on that subject. ; 

I come now to a consideration for a short time of the conten- 
tion that San Francisco has no right to the water because it 
does not need it. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I wish to ask the Senator a question. As I 
understand the conditions which are made in this bill, the au- 
thority which the United States gets for exaeting those condi- 
tions in regard to furnishing the water to the two water dis- 
2 — is that they are as a return payment for certain rights 
of way. 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, no. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Perhaps I do not make my question clear. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think the Senator can say that that is one 
of the conditions granted. 

Mr. LIPPITT. What I wanted to ask the Senator is whether 
in making that condition the United States necessarily assumes 
any right to control the waters of the State of California? As 
I understand the way the act is drawn, the United States gives 
a right of way to the city of San Franciseo, and that is sub- 
stantially all it gives. 

Mr. THOMAS. And the dam site. 

Mr. LIPPITT. And the dam site. I understand, as a condl- 
tion of giving that right of way, the act says that the city of 
San Francisco must do certain things with a pertion of the 
water which it obtains. 

Mr. THOMAS. No. 
eee LIPPITT. I would be glad to have the Senator explain 

Mr. THOMAS. It must recognize the prior appropriation of 
water belonging to others. 

5 LIPPITT. That is another way ef stating the same 
S. 

Mr. THOMAS. No; it does not require San Francisco to 
give any of the water. I will take that back, with reference to 
the excess of 4,000 feet of water during the two months of flood 
time. Yes; the bill does require that. 

Mr. LIPPITT. And the bill requires that San Francisco 
shall recognize the rights of the irrigation districts to the 
regular flow of the river. 

Mr. THOMAS. To the extent of 2,350 feet plus 60 feet to a 
power company. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I understand that the basis of the right of 
the United States to make that stipulation is because it gives 
the right of way and not because the United States necessarily 
claims legal power over the waters of the State of California. 

set THOMAS. It has no power over the waters of California 
at all. 

Mr. LIPPITT. That is what I understand. I also under- 
stand that it is not necessary for her to make any stipulation. 

Mr. THOMAS. In making that stipulation she puts into the 
law an agreement of the parties interested in the distribution of 
the water. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I should like to ask the Senator whether in 
his opinion, that being the situation, there is any ground for 
the fear that on account of steps the United States does take in 
this matter she thereby puts herself in the position of claiming 
control over the waters of a State? 

Mr. THOMAS. If the Senator will read the eleventh and last 
section of the bill I think he will find that it answers his ques- 
tion. There it is expressly provided that there shail be no inter- 
ference with the laws of the State of California. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I merely wanted to ask the Senator for his 
opinion. á 

Mr. THOMAS. My opinion is that the eleventh section pro- 
vides against the very thing the Senator may apprehend. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I will say to the Senator I did not appre- 
hend it; I only wanted the Senator to state it. 

Mr. THOMAS. I beg the Senators pardon; I supposed he 
had some apprehension that that might be the result, 
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Now, with reference to this supply of 400,000,000 gallons of 
water, I do not think it is at all excessiye for the city of San 
Francisco, and particularly for the other bay cities, when you 
contemplate the fact that she is making provision for the next 
century to come. As I stated, that is an arid country. Fre- 
quently, for two successive years there will be hardly any water 
at all. Unless the reservoirs are of that capacity it would be 
difficult to furnish the supply to the city of the water that is 
actually needed. Reserve water for a community supply is a 
good deal like a reserve in a bank, of which we have heard, 
and which for the next few weeks we will hear so much. It 


might not need it, but, like the old saying of the man with a 


pistol in Texas, “You may never need it, but if you should 
need it you will need it badly.” The reservoir should be ample, 
so that it may respond to every possible demand for an extra 
supply, which will be the test of the capacity of the system. I 
think it is the exercise of the highest degree of prudence to pro- 
vide a sufficient supply of water, the climate and conditions and 
possible sudden demands upon the supply being considered. 

Mr. President, I think there will be no difference between my 
friend the Senator from Utah and myself upon the fundamental 
proposition that the water which San Francisco owns, if she 
does own it, is due to her appropriation under the laws of Cali- 
fornia, and that is the only way she can get it, unless she gets 
it by purchase of some legal right from some other party. But 
the Government of the United States owns the land upon which 
the dam is to be erected, and it also owns the land through 
which the flumes and tunnels and the rights of way are to be 
constructed. What this bill gives is not water to San Fran- 
cisco, but an easement in territory owned by the United States 
in fee. 

If I am right in that assumption, I think I am right in its 
postulate, that the Government may attach to the use of that 
easement, to the enjoyment of that easement, such conditions as 
it sees fit. They may be onerous, they may be unjust, they may 
be unnecessary, but we can not escape from the fact that a Gov- 
ernment’s proprietary ownership of land and an individual 
ownership of land are practically identical. If my friend the 


Senator from Utah owned that dam site and San Francisco 


came to him to bargain for it and he proposed to give them a 
perpetual easement in it and wrote into the contract the matters 
that appear in this bill, they would be legal. Therein lies the 
distinction between this situation and the Connecticut River 
dam situation, as I understand it, a distinction so fundamental 
to my mind that the two do not belong to the same class. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not agree with the Senator on the second 
proposition, but I can on the first. The case of an individual 
owning a dam and the water is hardly to be compared with the 
present position of the Government of the United States in this 


case. The Government of the United States does not own any 


water. 

Mr. THOMAS. I said nothing about the water. I said the 
Government owns the land. 

Mr. SMOOT. San Francisco could purchase from an indi- 
vidual a dam site and water rights and then do with both as 
she pleases, but she can not purchase water from the Goyern- 
ment of the United States, as the Senator knows, of course, 
We agree upon that. 

Mr. THOMAS. If I have said she could, I want to make 
haste to take it back. I did not know I had said it, and I do 
not think I did. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think the Senator did say that. 

Mr. THOMAS. No; I do not think I did. 

This scheme appeals to me, Mr. President, so far as the 
power is concerned, because the city of San Francisco as a 
municipality will be the owner of it, the manufacturer, the dis- 
tributer of it. During the discussion of the Connecticut River 
dam case the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] asked 
me a question which I think is appropriate in connection with 
the quotations from the speech made by the Senator from 
California : 

Mr. McLean. Before the Senator ae to the other objection, I 
should like to ask if he would be willing to give us his opinion as to 
how be would circumvent this impending monopoly of water power? 
Do I understand him to say that he thinks such corporations should be 
under State ownership and State control? 

Mr. Tomas. My own belief as to this and kindred matters, Mr. 
President, is that no public utility whatever should be committed to 
the keeping of private individuals. I believe that this, being a natural 
monopoly, should be under the control, if not the ownership, of the re- 
spective States where the power plants are located. I will go further 
and say that if the States should prove to be unable to control the 
monopoly, and it should appear that the power of control can only be 
found in the Government of the United States, then measures should 
be taken, if necessary, by an amendment to the Constitution, whereby 
the American people in their sovercign capacity should take charge of 
and control them; and, if necessary to such control, ownership appears 


to be essential, then such ownership should follow on the general propo- 
sition that the welfare and the necessities of the public and of the indi- 
vidual should be the supreme consideration of the national authority. 

I have no doubt that this quantity of water, the 400,000,000 
gallons daily capacity, is desirable for the generation of the 
large amount of horsepower mentioned in the bill, and every 
purt of which can be made serviceable to these communities 
and these irrigationists. I regard if the most beneficent provi- 
sion of the entire measure, and one which makes it so superior 
to all other sources of supply as to give it a unique position of 
its own. 

Now, Mr. President, a word as to the effect of this improve- 
ment upon the yalley. Of course there are differences of opin- 
ion concerning it. But what is the Hetch Hetchy Valley? I 
think it is the most talked of and the least frequented place on 
this continent. It is practically inaccessible and always has 
been. Few people can get there. Few people do go there. It 
is divided from the Yosemite by a range of mountains, not in- 
accessible, but nearly so. It is 20 miles away. It is infested 
by mosquitoes during the earlier months of the summer, and 
the heat is almost unbearable the rest of the season. Unques- 
tionably it is a beautiful spot, but it is not unique. I am satis- 
fied that in my own State and in the Senator’s State of Utah 
there are bits of mountain scenery that surpass Hetch Hetchy 
and equal anything in the Yosemite Valley. The natural 
bridges in the southern part of the Senator's State are among 
the most wonderful of the natural formations of this country. 
When I say that I do not detract from the beauty of the place. 

But this bill provides that San Francisco, in consideration of 
this easement, shall expend $600,000 in the construction of 
roads and trails, making this valley for the first time accessible 
to all sorts and conditions of men. Young and hardy adven- 
turers can perhaps find some pleasure in going to Hetch Hetchy 
now, but it is as useless in its present condition to the general 
mass of mankind as though it were not in existence at all. 

In addition to that, the city of San Francisco must pay after 
the lapse of five years $15,000 a year for the next five years, 
and after that $13,000 per year, to be used in keeping these 
roads and trails in repair. Every cent must be expended for 
that purpose. 

Beyond this immediate valley are the Tuolumne Meadows, 
the Tiltill Valley, and a number of other places that will be 
accessible at all times when these roads are completed to Hetch 
Hetchy, I want to say right now to my friend, the Senator from 
Utah, that if this bill exacted a farthing from the city of San 
Francisco, going to the Treasury of the United States as rent or 
royalty, I should feel about the bill very much as he does. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was going to ask the Senator if he was going 
to differentiate between the money going to the Government of 
— United States and to the development of roads within a 

tate? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do, Mr. President. 

Mr. SMOOT. But is not the principle the same? 

Mr. THOMAS. No; I think not. These roads are given by 
85 Francisco to the Government and the city is to keep them 

repair. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say, so that the Senator will under- 
stand my position 

Mr. THOMAS. I think I understand it quite fully by this 
time. 

Mr. SMOOT. I would prefer a thousand times to vote for 
an appropriation every year to the State of California for the 
building of roads than to vote for the regulating provisions in 
the bill, thus setting a precedent for the Goyernment of the 
United States to charge for water or for the right of way over 
the public Jands within any of our land States. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Colo- 
rado yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do. 

Mr. WALSH. I should like to understand the Senator's posi- 
tion with regard to that matter. What is the difference whether 
the city of San Francisco pays $500,000 for this land now or 
pays the same amount in installments annually, as specified in 
the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not understand the Senator’s question. 

Mr. WALSH. What is the difference between the city of San 
Francisco paying $500,000 for the land that is to be utilized— 
the easements that are granted here—in one lump sum and pay- 
ing $15,000 and $30,000 annually to be spent on roads? In 
either case it is the consideration which San Francisco pays for 
the land which she gets. 

Mr. SMOOT. The principle is entirely different. 

Mr. WALSH. In what respect? 
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Mr. SMOOT. In this respect, that San Francisco should not 
be charged one dollar more than any individual asking the 
same privileges from the Government. In other words, San 
Francisco should not be compelled to pay any more than the 
land that she uses is worth. 

Mr. WALSH, These lands are very valuable. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, not at all, Mr. President; the mere right of 
way over Government lands within forest reservations is not 
very valuable. 

Mr. WALSH. No; but we are speaking about a dam site. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think the value of the land on which 
the dam site is to be located amounts to—oh, it is so insignifi- 
cant it is not worth consideration. 

Mr. THOMAS. What would the Senator take for it if he 
owned it? 

Mr. WALSH. What would a similar dam site in the Sena- 
tor’s State cost? i 

Mr. SMOOT., That is not the question. We are talking now 
about the value of the land. 

Mr. WALSH. That is what I am talking about. Suppose 
you had land in that situation in your State, and you owned 
the land on both sides of a great valley of that kind that was 
capable of producing power, the basis for a great dam site, 
what would you like to ask for it? 

Mr. SMOOT. I would prefer to answer that by asking the 
Senator a question. I would like to ask whether the Senator 
believes that the Government of the United States ought to 
charge a man who enters land the value of the lands based on 
their value after cultivation and development? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I will answer that question very 
readily. The Government of the United States can sell the land 
which it owns on the Pend Oreille River in my State easily for 
$2,000,000. It is just a strip on each side of the river. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not see that that answers my question, 
but 

Mr. THOMAS. I am very much obliged 

Mr. SMOOT. I will not interrupt the Senator from Colorado 
any further. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am very glad to yield to both the Senators, 
because it gives me a little respite. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Does the Senator from Utah contend 
that this bill imposes conditions that are too onerous upon the 
city of San Francisco; that the Government ought to be more 
liberal with them than it is? 

Mr. SMOOT. I certainly think so. I think that the Goy- 
ernment has no right to impose a charge upon San Francisco 
for waters owned and controlled by the State of California. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. The grant runs forever, I suppose. 

Mr. SMOOT. The grant does, but under the provisions of 
the bill after a certain number of years Congress can change 
the amount that is to be paid each year, 

Mr. THOMAS. In that respect I quite agree with the Sen- 
ator. I myself think the provisions of the bill are too onerous. 
I would very gladly see them simplified and reduced; but I am 
unable to deny the power of the Government to make these 
conditions to accompany the enjoyment of the easement. 

Mr. WARREN. If I may interrupt the Senator a moment, 
it may not be important, but a moment ago the question of the 
amount of this annual rental came up, and my observation was 
that it was $15,000 a year, but the Senator from Utah said it 
was $10,000 a year. I do not find that in my copy of the bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. The amounts are progressively advanced. 

Mr. WARREN. But they commence at $15,000 after five 
years. 

Mr. THOMAS. That may be, but my recollection ts that 
the amount is $10,000 after five years. 

Mr. WARREN. All the roads to be constructed under this 
project are assigned free to the United States, and, in addition, 
after five years the grantee commences to pay the United States 
$15,000 a year for 10 years, then $20,000, and then $30,000. 

Mr. THOMAS. I accept the Senator’s correction. There are 
three installments. The first payment is to be $15,000 for a 
five-year period; the second $20,000; and after that $30,000 for 
the preservation and repair of the roads. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. I apologize for interfering with the Sena- 
tor or for interrupting him, because he has been very courteous 
and I know he is tired, but I will be very brief if he will allow 
ine to interrupt him. 

Mr. THOMAS. On the contrary, Mr. President, I haye got to 
the point now where I wetcome interruptions. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Senator, I thought, complained a 
while ago that he was tired. 

Mr, THOMAS. I was tired then, but I am weary now; so I 
gladly yield to the Senator. 
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Mr. BRANDEGEE. I shall try not to add to the Senator's 
weariness, which is not in his mind I know from what he says; 
but he referred to the fact that he could support this proposi- 
tion in this bill imposed by the Government, to wit, that certain 
money should be paid annually for the construction of roads, 
whereas he could not support the proposition embraced in the 
bill authorizing the construction of a dam across the Connecti- 
cut River because payments were provided by the Government. 
I fail to see the distinction which he attempts to make between 
those two cases, because, if I recall it correctly—and I think I 
do—the provision in the Connecticut River bill was that the 
moneys that were to be paid to the Government were to be at 
once spent upon the improvement of the navigation of the river 
immediately adjacent to where the dam was proposed to be 
15 5 just as this money is to be spent upon the roads upon the 

te. 

Mr. THOMAS. The difference is this, Mr. President: In the 
Connecticut River dam case the Government was leasing or dis- 
posing of what it did not own, while in this instance it is selling 
or disposing of what it does own. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Of course, Mr. President, the Senator 
from Colorado will not claim that the Government was dis- 
posing of any property in the granting of a permit to maintain 
a dam across a navigable river. ; 

Mr. THOMAS. Not at all. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Nobody claims that the Government 
owned any property there. 

Mr. THOMAS. Not at all. My contention was that the 
company which constructed that dam was entitled to the water 
power as its property, or that it belongs to the riparian owners 
and not to the Government of the United States. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Whatever may have been the truth about 
that, it certainly was not entitled to build a dam without 
getting the consent of Co: 

Mr. THOMAS, I think that is true. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Then the question arises whether, in 
granting the permit, the United States might attach any con- 
dition to the issuance of a permit? 

Mr. THOMAS. It might attach any conditions, of course, to 
the building of a dam, provided that the conditions did not 
involve the sale or the lease of any property that it did not 
own. That seems to be the distinction. 

Mr. 8MOOT. In order that I may understand precisely the 
position of the Senator, I should like to ask him a question. 
Does the Senator claim that the United States Government has 
a right to impose a charge upon power created by water that is 
within a State if perchance to develop that water it is necessary 
that they should have a right of way over the public domain. 

Mr. THOMAS. Well, that is a very close question. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understood the Senator to say that there 
was no doubt about it, and that is the reason why I asked 
whether I correctly understood him, 

Mr. THOMAS. There is no doubt about the power to do so? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes, 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not think I so stated. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wanted to ask the Senator so that there 
would be no question about his position. 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not think I so stated. 

But, Mr, President, proceeding with the discussion of the 
bill, I believe that, as a general proposition, the construction of 
improvements which will make this national possession ac- 
cessible and therefore enjoyable is a desirable thing to do, and 
I believe that to supplant the surface of the ground with a 
beautiful lake blending its waters with the surrounding moun- 
tains would be to enhance and immeasurably improve the 
beauty of the place. 

I am aware of the fact that others entertain a different 
opinion, but the photographs which were here in evidence when 
this bill was first considered, showing the yalley with and the 
valley without this reservoir, to my mind proved beyond per- 
adventure the added attractions and beauty which this spot will 
possess if this bill is enacted and the improvements are made. 

Some time ago one of our painters sketched this valley, and 
to make it more attractive he sketched the lake within it. The 
presence of water appealed to his artistic sense, and the im- 
provement suggested by it to my mind immeasureably en- 
hanced its attractiveness. But, if there is any qnestion about 


it, it ought to be resolyed in favor of the utilization of it for 
the benefit of the people of the State. 

Water is a scarce article in that country, and the first con- 
sideration ought to be to impound it, so far as possible, to the 
end that it can be made to supplement the natural flow of the 
streams, increase the fertility of the acreage of the State, and 
add to its wealth. 
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The campaign of the men and women all over the United 
States against this measute has been a powerful adjunct to the 
local interests which are united against the bill. Their protest 
against the invasion of what they call a natural park and what 
they declare to be the destruction of its beauties, appeals to a 
sentiment that is entertained by every properly constituted 
human being; but I think these sentimental considerations 
should always be taken in connection with the purposes to be 
effected, the necessities of the situation, and the general benefit 
to the people who are interested in the improvement. 

I think I have said enough to demonstrate the fact that the 
waters of these streams are not the property of the owners of 
the park; that they are not the property of the Government of 
the United States, but are the property of the people of Cali- 
fornia, and, while I would object as strenuously as anyone to 
an unnecessary invasion of the national parks of this country, I 
do not hesitate to say, Mr. President, that when the uses of 
man require it every drop of water in every national park in 
the United States should be taken and devoted to the service of 
mankind. That time may never come, but I believe it will come, 
for it so happens that these spots are in the arid or semiarid 
regions of the country, where larger drafts are made upon the 
water resources than are made in the more humid parts of the 
country. The waters are perhaps more essential to the growth 
and well-being of the State than is the soil itself. 

A few years ago the British Government built the greatest 
dam in existence. It stretches across the stream bed of the 
Nile. It has impounded an enormous reservoir of water and 
brought under cultivation hundreds of thousands of acres of 
land in Egypt. It has transformed that ancient country and 
made it one of the wealthiest, most fertile, and productive 
regions of the world; but, Mr. President, in order to accomplish 
that great and essential improvement it was necessary to sub- 
merge the ruins of Phile, which stand upon an island in the 
Nile and which are said by good judges to have been the most 
exquisite and beautiful of all the ruins of antiquity. The same 
note of protest arose against the submergence of that marvelous 
survival of antique architecture that we hear with reference to 
the Hetch Hetchy; but the British Government, intent upon 
the accomplishment of a great humanitarian purpose, with its 
eye fixed singly upon the economic welfare of an ancient people, 
proceeded with its mighty task, heeded no protest against its de- 
lay or its accomplishment, and brought the work to completion. 
The verdict of the British Empire and of the world has ap- 
proved its course. We should follow the same policy here and 
make man and his needs the chief object of conservation. We 
should make his welfare, his well-being, and his happiness the 
principal object and purpose of all social and political and 
economic endeavor; and that is what is sought to be done, in my 
judgment, by the provisions of this bill. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to notice for a moment what seem 
to me two most incongruous objections to this measure, One is 
that San Francisco is trying to get a very valuable concession 
for nothing; that she is too niggardly to pay for it; and that 
if this bill is passed the Government will endow her with hydro- 
electric-power possibilities of enormous dimensions and enor- 
mous yalue. Another objection is that if this bill passes, it will 
saddle upon San Francisco a debt that will probably put her 
into bankruptcy. Both of these propositions can not be true. 
She can not be trying to obtain a valuable property for noth- 
ing on the one hand and inviting bankruptcy by assuming a huge 
burden of debt upon the other. 

Another incongruous position taken, at least by the lovers of 
nature, which denies to San Francisco the right to build this 
dam because it will desecrate the park, and at the same time 
declares that the water is needed for the irrigation of the land. 
If there is to be any destruction of the natural beauties of the 
park, it will follow just as certainly the construction of a 
reservoir for the irrigation of the land as will follow the con- 
struction of a reservoir for supplying the city of San Francisco 
with its needs. 

I was very much impressed, Mr. President, with a statement 
made by one of our Secretaries of the Interior, and, I think, 
emphasized by the report of the Army board, to the effect that 
the strategic and splendid advantages of this gorge for reservoir 
purposes will make the demand for its use so irresistible that 
sooner or later the Government must yield and permit its use 
for that purpose; in other words, the people of California, the 
pubiic needs, and the requirements for this water behind them 
must necessarily bring about and force a pressure of public 
opinion upon the Government which will make the construction 
of this dam absolutely inevitable sooner or later. The people of 


California will never permit. and ought not to permit, this 
splendid source of wealth and of prosperity to remain idle and 


unused while populations are crowding upon that arid soil, 

anxious and willing to develop it. ` 
Mr. President, I wish now to refer for a moment to another 

phase of this matter. I shall not detain the Senate very much 
longer. That is impossible, both because the hour of adjourn- 
ment is approaching and because I have reached the limit of 
my endurance. Inasmuch, | owever, as the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Works], as one of the representatives of that State, 
appealed so eloquently before taking his seat, and appealed 
in behalf of San Francisco, not to inflict this bill upon her, I 
think I am justified in calling the attention of the Senate to the 
fact that while some sentiments adverse to this measure have 
proceeded from the Senator’s own city of Los Angeles, the offi- 
cials of that city, with a generosity and public spirit which is 
commendable, have cordially indorsed this splendid enterprise. 

The same is true of the mayors and presidents of the chambers 

of commerce of many of the cities of southern California. 

I should like to insert, without reading all of it, the document 

I have in my hand, which refers to and quotes from the state- 

ments of many of these officials. The name of the paper in 

which it was printed does not appear. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, 
permission is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA TO HELP SAN FRANCISCO IN ¥IGHT—MAYORS, 
CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE, BOARDS OF TRADE, AND BUSINESS MEN A UNIT 
IN APPROVING HETCH HETCHY BILL, 

Los AxerLES, December 1, 1913, 


Los Angeles and southern California are heartily in favor of the 
passage of the Hetch Hetchy bill, now in the United States Senate, 

Prominent men and officials of the great civie and commercial bodies 
of every city in the south are unanimously firm in the belief that the 
passage of the Hetch Hetchy bill will harm no ene, that it will do a 
great and necessary good for San Francisee and gane and that Its 

will be only ample justice toward the San Franciscans. Fol- 
owing are some of the statements: 

Mayer Charles F. O'Neal, of Sam Diego: “I think San Francisco is 
entitled to the few hundred acres of Government land in the Hetch 
Hetehy Valley which insure a good water supply te our northern py — 
bor. hope that the Senate sees fit to take a favorable action on the 
matter, here is plenty of other spaee available for a national park 
without that few acres of land which the city needs to store water 
and thus provide an adequate and permanent supply of pure water 
from the Sierra Mountains.” 

Secretary C. W. McLeod, for the Santa Maniea Bay Chamber of Com- 
merce: “ Those who oppose the Hetch Hetchy proj are not the people 
who haye the interest and welfare of the eitizens foremost, but are 
those who seek to kill its passage purely fer 8 gain. ae people 
have everything to gain by the passage of Hetch Hetchy bill and 
positively. nothing at all to lose.“ 

H. S. McCallum, president of the Los Angeles Federated Improvement 
Association : “ Poss biy the greatest question that the West and South- 
west has had to face in the great march ef progress has been a proper 
and adequate water supply. Los Angeles bas secured such a supply. 
San Francisco wants to do nearly the same thing. Let us hope t 
the Senate passes the bill by an overwhelming majority.” 

H. H. Cotton, chairman of the Demecratic county central committee 
of Los Angeles County: “ There is no t 
involved in 3 of the Heteh Heteh 

fon of justice to San Fra 


legal question or argument 
ee is a most sim le 
n 0. e posi on to e 
* 2 so small that 


opata with San Francisco's municipally patriotic effort to secure 
ar water for its people,” 


. G. Hutchison, president of the Los Angeles Merchants & Manu- 
facturers’ Association: “ San Francisco 

may live and thrive and increase in the Nien fc of years to come 
making a great and 

the citizens of the 


francisco should te Government aid in 
lan. It is a most worthy and necessary one, and by 
should be in the Senate by a great majority.” 
Frank P, Flint, former United States Senator: “I had the pleasure 
of acting in the measure for obtaining for Los Angeles an adequate 
water supply. This was a most necessary et for Los Angeles and 
for the growing future of Los Angeles. mditions in San Francisco 
are now the same as they were in Los Angeles. Francisco, to in- 
sure its future prosperity, must have an ample water supply. The 
Hetch Hetehy proposition is as necessary for San Francisco as the 
Owens River * 0 1 was for Los Angeles. 

R. F, Del Valle, president of the Los Angeles water board, prominent 
Democrat and former State senator: “ I am absolutely and unreservedly 
in favor of the immediate passage of the Hetch Hetchy bill, and know 
of no one aware of San Francisco’s needs whe does not voice my senti- 
ments. My fellow members of the water commission, I know, are a 
unit in favor of the grant, and I should be surprised at a single voice 
in southern California against it.” 

Boyle Workman, m of the Los Angeles water board, and banker: 
“Chief Mulholland has spoken for every member of the board and for 
every public-spirited citizen of southern California. Realizing the feel- 
ing of assurance which the turning of water through our own aqueduct 
has given us in regard to our future water supply, we can leave no stone 
unturned to give our sister city water for her immediate and future 
needs. 
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W. A. Zimmerman, president of the Orange County Sayings and Trust 
Association, Associated Chambers of Orange County: ‘The people of 
San Francisco demonstrated by their vote on the bond issue to provide 
funds for bringing the waters of the Hetch Hetchy to that city for do- 
mestic use that it was a matter of serious and important moment, and 
the United States Senate should not block or delay them in acquiring 
the needed supply of pure water.” 

William L. rere: mayor of Riverside: “I am heartily in sympathy 
with the justice of the position assumed by the people of San Erna 
and desire to see the United States Senate pass the Hetch Hetchy bil 
giving to San Francisco the right to construct a storage reservoir in 

W. *. viata: rift, 2 or of Pomona: There are perhaps no people 
who can pathize more keenly with San Francisco in fer fight. to 
bring the etch Hetchy plan to a reality than tbe people of southern 
California. We give the most hearty indorsement to the action being 
2 3 N a RnS papers in thus coming to the aid of our sister city 

P ORANE F. Johnson, president Kern Board of Trade: It seems a pity 
that San Francisco should have to fight for the right which should be 
hers for the asking, for no city in the world needs an adequate water 
supply so much as she does. I am heartily in sympathy with San 
Francisco's fight for an adequate municipal water system.” 

H. H. Rose, mayor of Los Angeles: “I am for it strong. San Fran- 
cisco is just as much entitled to secure a water supply as Los Angeles 
is. We got the Owens River, now San Francisco is after a supply. I 
hope San Francisco will be successful in this undertaking.” 

Mr. THOMAS. Let me say that the Mr. Mulholland re- 
ferred to in one of these statements is the identical engineer 
whose report upon the Spring Valley possibilities was read by 
the Senator from California [Mr. Works]. 

Mr. President, I believe the hope expressed by Mayor Rose 
is the hope of a majority of the Senate. I believe they are 
impressed, as I am, with the fact that San Francisco seeks 
to carry out and perfect a greatly needed public improvement. 
I believe they realize that it is not only a greatly needed public 
improvement, but one which is absolutely essential to the 
welfare and future of San Francisco and the other great cities 
that cluster around the shores of San Francisco Bay. 

There are to-day 750,000 people living in those cities. As 
the years go by they will increase and multiply. If they in- 
crease proportionately as they have increased during the past 
quarter of a century, the year 2000 will find more than 2,000,000 
inhabitants, all perhaps gathered under one great, magnificent 
municipality. 

The water supply of that city has been extremely small for 
years. Of recent years it has been so small that part of the 
city has no water, but must depend for its supply upon the 
carriage of water by hand and by wagon into their dwellings. 
The Spring Valley Water Co. has been compelled to lay an 
interdict upon the use of its water supply beyond the absolute 
necessities of the inhabitants. 

These cities occupy a part of the country sometimes visited by 
earthquake shocks, which are nearly always followed by great 
confiagrations. Their need for water therefore is immeasurably 
greater than that of other cities, because of these unfortunate 
geological conditions. The people of these cities are a splendid 
type of American citizenship. They are progressive in business, 
in social and in political affairs, and in economic growth. They 
crown the most magnificent harbor upon the Pacifie Ocean. 

Mr. President, in future years, when they are in the enjoy- 
ment of a splendid and adequate water supply, when their high- 
ways and habitations are filled with prosperous and happy men 
and women, looking into the faces of smiling children, may they 
look back in grateful remembrance of the Sixty-third Congress 
of the United States and bless its Members for conferring upon 
them this great measure, which will surely guarantee their 
prosperity, their growth, their welfare, and their happiness. 


BANKING AND CURRENCY. 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, it is within a few minutes of 
11 o'clock, and I suppose no Senator is ready to go on to-night 
with the discussion of the Hetch Hetchy bill. I should like to 
call up House bill 7837, with a view to moving the printing of 
an amendment on page 25, line 18, of the amendment I have 
heretofore offered and modified. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no necessity of calling up the bill. 
The Senator can offer it as a proposed amendment to the bill. 

Mr. OWEN. I wish to have it printed simply as an insert. 
It is not worth the while to reprint the bill, I take it. It is 
just a short amendment. x 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator can simply make the request, then. 

Mr. OWEN. I ask unanimous consent that my amendment 
shall be considered a part of the bill when it comes up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Romxsox in the chair). 
The Senator from Oklahoma asks unanimous consent to modify 
his own amendment. Without objection, it will be so ordered. 


ELECTION OF SENATORS. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, before adjournment I desire to 
give notice that to-morrow, at the conclusion of the morning 


business and before the regular order is taken up, I shall ask 
unanimous consent for the consideration of Senate bill No. 2860, 
the bill in relation to the election of United States Senators re- 
ported from the Committee on Privileges and Elections some 
time ago. In all probability it will give rise to no discussion. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to say to the Senator from Montana that 
it will be impossible at that time to consider the bill under the 
unanimous-consent agreement we have. At the conclusion of 
the morning business the Hetch Hetchy bill will be laid before 
the Senate under the unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. WALSH. During the morning hour, then, it would be 
proper, would it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator can call up the bill during the 
morning hour, but I understood the Senator to say “at the con- 
clusion of morning business.” 

BANKING AND CURRENCY. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I wish to give notice to the Sen- 
ate that at the first moment the business of the Senate will per- 
mit I expect to call up the banking and currency bill for con- 
sideration and action. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. BACON. Mr. President, if there is no desire on the part 
of any Senator to proceed immediately, there is some little 
business for us to attend to in executive session. It will take 
but a few minutes. I therefore move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. SMOOT. I wish to ask the Senator one question before 
that is done. The Senator does not desire an executive session 
for any confirmations? 

Mr. BACON. No; there are none on the calendar. I move 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive 
business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 

Mr. KERN, I move that when the Senate adjourns to-day 
it adjourn to meet at 10 o'clock a. m. to-morrow, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BACON. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 10 o’clock and 55 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, De- 
cember 4, 1913, at 10 o'clock a. m. 


t 


maA NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate December 3, 1913. 
AMBASSADOR. 


Henry M. Pindell, of Illinois, to be ambassador extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary of the United States of America to 
Russia, vice Curtis Guild, resigned. 


MINISTERS. 


Brand Whitlock, of Ohio, to be envoy extraordinary and min- 
ister plenipotentiary of the United States of America to Bel- 
gium, vice Theodore Marburg, resigned. 

George Fred Williams, of Massachusetts, to be envoy extraor- 
dinary and minister plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Greece and Montenegro, vice Jacob Gould Schurman, 
resigned. 

MEMBER OF THE PHILIPPINE COMMISSION, 


Winfred T. Denison, of New York, to be a member of the 
Philippine Commission and secretary of the interior, vice Dean 
©. Worcester, resigned. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY, 
FIELD ARTILLERY ARM. 


First Lieut. Henry S. Kilbourne, jr., Fourth Field Artillery, 
to be captain from November 22, 1913, vice Capt. William I. 
Westervelt, Second Field Artillery, detailed in the Ordnance 
Department on that date. 

Second Lieut. Albert K. C. Palmer, Sixth Field Artillery, to 
be first lieutenant from November 22, 1913, vice First Lieut. 
Henry S. Kilbourne, jr., Fourth Field Artillery, promoted. 


INFANTRY ARM, 

Second Lieut. Seth W. Scofield, First Infantry, to be first 
lieutenant from November 25, 1913, vige First Lieut. Hugh M. 
Kelly, unassigned, who died November 24, 1913. 

RECEIVER OF PUBLIO MONEYS. 


Gratton D. Little, of California, to be receiver of public 
moneys at 


, Cal, vice George H. Kimball, term expired. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wenpnespay, December 3, 1913. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Great God our Father, source of all good, we seek Thy wis- 
dom, power, and goodness that we may think clearly and act 
nobly in the drama of life. The scenes are continually shifting, 
the call for actien is insistent, the thought of yesterday is in- 
adequate to meet the demands of to-day. We must move for- 
ward or retrograde. So fill us with wisdom, so guide us by Thy 
power, and quicken every noble impulse that we may keep step 
in the onward march of progress that our souls may be satisfied 
and Thy demands fulfilled. In the Christ spirit. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

CALENDAR WEDNESDAY. 


The SPEAKER. This is Calendar Wednesday, and the unfin- 
ished business is Senate joint resolution No. 5, providing for the 
appointment of a commission to consider the need and report a 
plan for national ald to vocational education. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. Is there any unfinished business which comes up 
automatically? 

The SPEAKER, The Chair did not understand the gentleman 
exactly. 

Mr. MANN. Is there any unfinished business which comes up 
automatically? 

The SPEAKER. It has been decided by Speaker Cannon and 
the present occupant of the chair, both, that where a bill or 
anything was unfinist.ed on Calendar Wednesday that on the 
next call of Calendar Wednesday it came up as unfinished 
business. 

Mr. MANN. Will the Speaker permit me to call his atten- 
tion to the situation, then? I fear such a ruling might land us 
in confusion hereafter. There was unfinished business from 
the Committee on Education, and the call of the committees 
was proceeded with. That bill came up automatically and the 
House went into the Committee of the Whole automatically. 
Thereupon, the gentleman in charge of the bill moved that the 
committee rise. The committee rose, and the Speaker directed 
- that the call of committees proceed, and the call of committees 
did proceed. I am not sure but there has been a call since then. 
I know there was a further call that day. 

The SPEAKER. That was the last call. 

Mr, MANN. Now, if a committee declines to call up a bill 
when it is reached, which is unfinished business, does that give 
prior right over the other committees? The Chair will see where 
it will land us. Suppose a chairman of a committee, when the 
committees were called, called up a bill and as soon as the 
House went into the Committee of the Whole moved that the 
committee rise and decline to further call it up, and then an- 
other committee was called and the same procedure was fol- 
lowed. We might have a dozen bills as unfinished business on 
the calendar so that we never could proceed further with the 
committee calls, so that it seems to me that when a committee 
declines to proceed with its right and the Chair directs that the 
call of committees proceed and other committees were called, 
that committee lost the right to call up its bill until it was 
reached in order again. The call now rests with the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

The SPEAKER. Well, the Chair will state 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield for a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr, FITZGERALD. Does it not make considerable differ- 
ence that no other committee has been called? 

Mr. MANN. But other committees were called. I beg the 
gentleman’s pardon; that is just it, the committee call was pro- 
ceeded with and the committees were called around 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that he was unfa- 
miliar with the facts about this. It happened to be the only 
day the Speaker was absent during that extra session, and that 
was when he was sent, along with 14 others, to go to the Knox- 
ville Exposition. The Chair will see what the Recor shows: 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 


Mr. HucnHes of Georgia rose. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr, Speaker, the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Huewes] did not call up his bill. 

I will read what the Speaker pro tempore said. The Speaker 
pro tempore was—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. SHERLEY of Kentucky. 


The SPEAKER. Here is really where it begins: 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, 


The SPEAKER 1 Db rary On the last Calendar Wednesday the House 
tion Senate joint resolution No. 5. Under the rule 
the House automatically resolves itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration of said 
resolu as the unfinished business on Calendar Wednesday, and the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Garnerr]} will take the chair. 


Now, there is no dispute between the Chair and the RECORD 
and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] so far. 

= ——— of Gorse rose. 4 = 0 5 

r. GERALD. Mr. 8 e tleman from Georgia — 
Hucues] did not call his bill up. EN er 

That is, this vocational education bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The understanding of the Chair is that 
automatically on Calendar Wednesday the House resolves itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the pur- 
pose of considering unfinished business in order on Calendar Wed jay. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It does not, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. Maxx. It does. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Under the rule the committee must be called, and 
the gentleman has not called his bill. 

Mr. Many. The gentleman from New York {s mistaken. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair thinks that the gentleman is 
mistaken, but would be to hear him if he cam cite any authority. 

Mr. Hudnzs of Georgia. Mr. Speak lay that reso- 


er, I move that we 
lution aside temporarily. 

The SrEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman's motion is not in order. 
The Chair holds that automatically the House resolves itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of Senate joint resolution No. 5. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration of Senate 
joint resolution No. 5, with Mr. Garrerr of Tennessee in the chair, 

CHAIRMAN, The House is in Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consideration of Senate joint 
resolution No. 5, which the Clerk will read by title, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

“ Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 5) ding for the appointment of a 
commission to consider the need report a plan for national aid to 
vocational education.” 


Mr. By peg of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committce do 
now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. HUGHES] moves 
—.— the committee do now rise. The question is on agreeing to that 
motion. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that the ayes 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. MANN. A division, Mr. Chairman, 

The committee divided; and there were—nyes 119, noes 35. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker pro tempore [Mr. 
Surnt zr] having resumed the e 
man of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee had had under consideration Senate join 
resolution No. 5, had come to no conclusion thereon. 

SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will proceed with the call of 
conte Mas Mr. Speak li t inqui 
r, MANN, . Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Fhe gentleman will date it. 

Mr. Maxx, The call of committees 75 passed g Aaa the commit- 
tee that called up that vocational educational bill, suppose that is 
dead until that committee is reached again. 

The SPEAKER pro Laem igh The Chair will rule on that matter when 
. not care to express an opinion prior to that 


me, 
The Clerk proceeded with the call of committees. 
The Committee on Appropriations was called 
Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 
Mr. HUMPHREYS of-Mississippi. Will the gentleman withhold that for 


Mr. 9 of Tennessee. I will. 

So the statement of the gentleman from Ilinois IMr. Mann] 
as to what happened that day is correct. The Chair will re- 
peat that he was not here at that time. It seems to the Chair 
that the Committee on Education lost its footing. 

Mr. TOWNER. A parliamenary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. TOWNER. This bill, I believe, is on the Union Calen- 
dar, carrying appropriation. Upon the eall of the committees, 
if it should be the regular order to-morrow, would it be the 
unfinished business when this committee is called, or will the 
committee have to wait until the Calendar Wednesday when it 
can be reached? 

The SPEAKER. That is just exactly what the Chair was 
deciding. He had not quite finished. One can not call up a 
bill on the Union Calendar on the ordinary call of committees 
in the morning hour. You can wait until the call is exhausted 
or at the end of 60 minutes and make a motion to go into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. ‘That 
is under the ordinary call of committees in what is called the 
morning hour. 

Mr. TOWNER. Then the only way in which this will be un- 
finished business will be that it will be unfinished on the call 
of committees on Calendar Wednesday? 

The SPEAKER. Oh, no; it would not. It must be called 
up de novo. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I did not raise the point for the 
purpose of endeavoring to prevent the consideration of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that perfectly well. 
If the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Huemes] at that time had 


„Mr. Gaurerr of Tennessee, Chair- - 
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so desired, the Chair thinks it would have been competent for 
him tó have asked and got the consent of the House to have it 
continued as unfinished business, and if the committee should 
have risen and under that arrangement had quit considering 
that bill at that time it might have come up as unfinished busi- 
ness on next Calendar Wednesday. But he did not do anything 
of the sort. As the gentleman from Tlinois [Mr. Maxx] sug- 
gested, if, when the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union is considering a bill on Calendar Wednesday, 
it simply rises without any agreement ns to what is to happen to 
the bill it has under consideration; if you were then to make 
that the unfinished business you might clutter up this Calendar 
Wednesday business so that you would never get anywhere, 
So the Chair holds that that committee lost its privilege that 
day on that bill, and that the call now rests with the Committee 
on the Judiciary. The Clerk will call the committees. 

The Clerk proceeded with the call of the committees. 

MINISTERS TO PARAGUAY AND URUGUAY. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia (when the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs was reached). Mr. Speaker, I am directed by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs to call up Senate bill 2318, an act 
authorizing the appointment of envoys extraordinary and min- 
isters plenipotentiary to each Paraguay and Uruguay. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

. 2318) authorizing the appointment of env: extraordinary 
aa rea Eea IDOLO ANAY to each Paraguay 4 Uruguay. 

Be it enacted, te. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. This bili being on the Union Calendar, is it 
to be read in full in the House before we go into committee? 
I think not. It is a Union Calendar bill. 

The SPEAKER. That is true. The House automatically 
resolves itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, and the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp} 
will take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Crise in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill S. 2318, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 4 
An act (S. 2318) authorizing the appointment of enyoys extraordinary 

and ministers plenipotentiary to each Paraguay and Uruguay. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President is hereby authorized to a 


point, as the representative of the United States, an envoy extra - 
nary and minister . Paraguay, who shall receive as 


his com sation the sum of $10, — per annum. 
Sec. 2. That the President ts y further authorized to ap t. 


as the representative of the United States, an envoy ex y 
and minister plenipotentiary to Uruguay, who shall receive as bis com- 
pensation the sum of $10,009 per anunum. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this 
bili is to create a legation at both Paraguay and Uruguay. At 
present this country accredits one minister to these two coun- 
tries. He lives in Uruguay, at the capital, Montevideo, and 
occasionally visits Paraguay; very occasionally, though. The 
result of this is that Paraguay is practically without a repre- 
sentative from this country. 

If this bill, which was passed by the Senate last summer, is 
parsed it will remedy this condition. It is the policy of this 
country to encourage in every way possible the friendly feelings 
that exist between this country and all our Latin-American 
neighbors to the south of us, to strengthen the ties of friendship 
as far as it can be done. We have paid less attention to Par- 
aguay than to any other country in South America. The ad- 
ministration is anxious that this bill be passed and that this 
consideration be shown to Paraguay. 

The Government and people of Paraguay are anxious that we 
send a minister to them. Nearly two years ago they accredited 
a minister to this eountry. A number of years ago we had a 
minister to Paraguay, but not for quite a number of years has 
that country had a representative from this country. 

The people of Paraguay are particularly anxious that this 
country should give them this recognition. They have great 
faith in the abllity of the United States to help them, and be- 
lieve that if our country will take a proper interest in their 
development many of the evil conditions under which they have 
suffered will be remedied. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman pardon 
me for an interruption? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr. GOULDEN. What is the distance between the capitals 
of the two republics concerned? 
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Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. About a thousand miles. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman a 
question? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr. BURNETT. What is the population of Paraguay? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. The population is 750,000. 

Mr. BURNETT. What evil conditions could be remedied by 
having a minister down there? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I will explain to the gentleman. 
That is a wonderfully rich country, and 

Mr. BURNETT. Is that the evil condition to which the gen- 
Heman refers? [Laughter.] 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. No, sir. I do not expect to answer 
any question that the wisdom of the gentleman from Alabama 
may propound in one sentence. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BURNETT. Certainly. r 

Mr. FLOOD ef Virginia. That is a wonderfully rich coun- 
Ey 7 — the people there are very ignorant, and they hu ve been 

Mr. BURNETT. I know; but—— 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I can not answer any question the 
gentleman may propound even in two sentences. 

Mr. BURNETT. had we not better send them a mis- 
sionary instead of a minister? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I leave that te the church to which 
the gentleman belongs, and I will add I think his missionaries 
will accomplish much good. 

Mr. BURNETT. I belong to the Methodist Church, which 
not only believes in falling from grace, but practices the faith. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. The gentleman is a living illustra- 
tion of the faith which he prefesses. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield for a question? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I will. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. I want to ask the gentleman if 
we have not consuls in Paraguay? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. We have one at Asuncion. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. What representative has Great 
Britain there? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. No diplomatic representative. Very. 
few of the countries of the world have diplomatic representa- 
tives in Paraguay. I believe Italy is the only European power 
that has. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. I want to ask if Great Britain 
quit the country in 1868, or about that time, when they put the 
consul on a mule, face backward, and compelled him to ride 
through the streets in that way? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Great Britain has never taken her 
consuls from Paraguay. They have been there all the time. 
The trade of Great Britain with Paraguay is many times what 
the trade of this country is with Paraguay. In the interest of 
our trade we ought to encourage this struggling little nation in 
South America. [Applause.] 

As I began to say, it is a wonderfully rich country. It has 
a remarkably fertile soil. It produces every known food prod- 
uet that is produced in any other country ef North or South 
America. It is sparsely settled because it is isolated and has 
not attracted the character of people that my friend from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Burnerr] wants to keep out of this country. 

2 BURNETT. Do not you also want to keep out the same 

88 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I want to keep out some of those 
that the gentleman from Alabama wants to keep out. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I will. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. I notice that this bill provides 
for the appointment of a minister to Paraguay and a minister to 
Uruguay. At this time we have only one minister to both 
countries? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. 
minister? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. 
ister to each country at $10,000? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. It does. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Does the gentleman think 
that would be a good investment down in Paraguay? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I think so; the President of the 
United States thinks so; the Secretary of State thinks so; the 
Senate of the United States thought so; the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs thought so. The bill is here, having passed the 
Senate, having been reported by the Committee on Foreign’ 
Affairs. 


That is true. 
What is the salary of this 


Ten thousand dollars a year. 
And this provides for a min- 
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Mr, CANDLER of Mississippi. Has this bill passed the 
Senate? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. It has passed the Senate and has 
been on our calendar for three or four months. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Did it pass the Senate by a 


pretty unanimous vote? 
I understand that it passed the Sen- 


Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. 
ate by a unanimous vote. 

Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi. Do you think the trade rela- 
tions existing between that country and this will justify the ex- 
penditure? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I think the possibilities of trade 
between this country and Paraguay are enormous. It is a rich 
country that can be developed. 

Mr. BURNETT. How much in the way of imports have we 
received from that country in the last 12 months? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. The amount is rather small com- 
pared to what it ought to be, probably $100,000. 

Mr. BURNETT. And what are our exports to that country? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. About $200,000. 

Mr. BURNETT. And their exports to this country are prac- 
tically negative. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Oh, no. Compared with what we 
export to them, they export to us a very respectable quantity, 
probably $100,000 worth of product. 

Mr. MOORE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I will. 

Mr. MOORE. The report of the committee does not indicate 
whether the State Department has made any suggestion con- 
cerning these appointments. Has the committee any informa- 
tion from any of the departments in regard to it? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. The committee has information 
from the Secretary of State that the State Department desires 
to have this bill passed. 

Mr. MOORE. ‘The report does not indicate that the bill 
originated anywhere except with the committee. I wanted to 
know whether there was anything to support the proposition 
in the way of information from the department. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. We did not originate the bill; it 
came to us from the Senate. 

Mr. MOORE. It proposes to create two ministers, with a 
compensation of $10,000 each? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. It proposes to create one additional 
minister at $10,000 a year. The gentleman says that the report 
does not indicate that it originated anywhere but in the com- 
mittee. The bill shows on its face that it passed the Senate, 
and I have stated that I know that the Secretary of State is 
anxious that it shall become a law, and I believe the President 
is also. 

Mr. MOORE. Did the committee have any information from 
the Secretary of State? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. It did have information from the 
Secretary of State. 

Mr. MOORE. I am exceedingly anxious to develop South 
American trade, but I would like to ask the gentleman how 
far two ministers at $10,000 each would encourage United States 
trade with Uruguay and Paraguay? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. The gentleman knows that that is a 
problematical question. We can speculate on it. I believe it 
will greatly increase the trade. 

Mr. MOORE. That is true of both countries; they are both 
rich in soil, 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Yes; but I refer to Paraguay be- 
enuse the additional minister will go there. The industrial de- 
velopments of Paraguay have been retarded by lack of people 
and encouragement from its richer neighbors. 

Mr. MOORE. I think that condition holds throughout entire 
South America, Will the gentleman kindly indicate how we 
are represented in Uruguay and Paraguay now? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. In Uruguay by a minister, who is 
also accredited to Paraguay, at a compensation of $10,000 a 
year. 

Mr, MOORE. And he performs both functions at the com- 
pensation of $10,000 a year? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. He does, but he rarely goes to 
Paraguay because it is 1,000 miles by the river, and the result 
is we practically have no representative in Paraguay. 

Mr. MOORE. Then we are creating a new place at $10,000 
a year for Paraguay? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Yes; that is it. 

Mr. MOORE. Will the gentleman state how we haye been 
represented in Paraguay heretofore? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. By this minister to Uruguay and 
Paraguay, who lives in Montevideo, visiting Paraguay oc- 
casionally, 


Mr. 

Mr. 
guay. 

Mr. MOORE. And it has a population of about 700,000? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Seven hundred and fifty thousand. 

Mr. MOORE. About twice as many as we have in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and you propose to give a representative 
$10,000 a year to look after the trade of a people whose popula- 
tion is not in excess of twice the number in the District of 
Columbia? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I do not know that we are creating 
this minister to look after the trade; perhaps the consuls would 
do that. Sending a minister there would have a good moral 
effect and would make the people of that country feel more 
kindly to us, and probably in that way we would derive a good 
deal of trade from it. Germany gets the great bulk of the trade 
now, and England gets much more than we do. 

Mr. MOORE. Does the gentleman from Virginia know what 
the pay of the minister to Holland is? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Twelve thousand dollars. 

Mr. MOORE. And the minister to Belgium? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Twelve thousand dollars. 

Mr. MOORE. Can the gentleman state the population of 
those countries? . 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I will say that we pay no envoys 
extraordinary and ministers plenipotentiary who get less than 
$10,000, and the compensation of the proposed minister to 
Paraguay is to be at $10,000, the lowest salary paid. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman inform us what the 
pa of other governments is as to haying a minister in 

araguay and Uruguay? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I think a great many governments 
have ministers to Uruguay, but only a few of them have min- 
isters to Paraguay. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And the minister to Uruguay performs the 
duties as to Paraguay? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. As to representatives of other 
countries? No; I think not. Some have no kind of a diplomatic 
representative there. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is it not the custom to have a representa- 
tive at Paraguay? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. 
sentative there. 

Mr. STAFFORD. A further inquiry: I assume that there is 
a substantive law for an American minister at Uruguay and 
Paraguay. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. For the two. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As carried in the diplomatic bill? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If you provide for a minister to Paraguay 
and also a minister to Uruguay, the question arises whether you 
would not have on the statute books a provision for a minister 
designated to both countries unless you repealed that substantive 
provision? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I think this would repeal that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is substantive law providing for a 
minister to both Paraguay and Uruguay, and would not this 
still be in existence? Would it not be better legislation to in- 
sert a repealing clause as to that former minister acting for 
both countries? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I do not think that is necessary. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I submit the idea to the gentleman. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man if this bill should pass, if he thinks that would give us any 
assurttuce that there would be enough patronage then to go 
around, so that incidents like the Pindell incident of dividing 
up an ambassadorship between two different men would not 
have to again occur? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts need not be alarmed about the patronage ques- 
tion. The Democratic administration, which is likely to stay 
in power for many years to come, will attend to that without 
the aid of the gentleman from Massachusetts. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the full and elucidating report which has 
been made upon this bill by the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. It is Report No. 38, first session of the Sixty-third Con- 
gress, That report is as follows: 


The Committee on Foreign Affairs, to which was referred the Dill 
(S. 2318) authorizing the appointment of envoys extraordinary and 


MOORE. Have we a consular service in Paraguay? 
FLOOD of Virginia. Yes; we have one consul in Para- 


Very few countries have a repre- 
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y, having had 


ministers plenipotentiary to each Feraqosy and Uru 3 
amendm 


the same under consideration, reports it back witho 
with the recommendation that the bill do pass, 

Having received that great amount of information from the 
House report, Y sent for the Senate report upon the same bill, 
and I will read to the House the yery elucidating and full Sen- 
ate report. It is as follows: 

The Committee on Foreign Relations, to which was referred the bill 
TTT 
the same —— — ian, report Sap E d bill favora! 

The House report is a little fuller than the Adkins report. 
The Senate report occupies four lines on a report page, and the 
House report occupies five lines, and I congratulate the distin- 
guished gentleman in charge of the bill for the additional in- 
formation furnished in his report over the information furnished 
in the Senate report. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. PAYNE. What more does the gentleman want? How 
could either of these committees state that there was a gentle- 
man waiting to take this extra job? It would not look well in 
a report. [Laughter and applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I first wondered why the House 
committee or the Senate committee had not filed a more com- 
plete report and furnished additional information. When it 
is proposed fo establish two ministries, appoint two officers in 
place of one to these two Republics, every Member of the House 
would naturally be prompted to inquire what commerce had 
they with the United States, what reasons are there for the 
United States being represented at each of the capitals, what 
business is being conducted in these countries, what relations 
have we with these countries? Yet when you investigate a 
little bit you will learn the reason why the committee did not 
give this information. We haye no commerce with them; we 
have no possibility of any commerce to speak of with those 
countries. 

The country of Paraguay is principally noted, I believe, for 
the fact that owing to frequent revolutions in that country and 
the disasters which accompany those revolutions that they have 
13 women to each man and boy, and old men and boys—13 
women to each. I do not know whether the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. BURNETT], in charge of the immi- 
gration legislation of the House, desires to establish relations 
so that we may help out Paraguay by importing the surplus 
women there into the United States. There can be no other 
excuse. We have now one minister to those two countries. 
That minister is not overburdened. He has no work to per- 
form except to kill time and draw his salary. Now, I appre- 
ciate the fact that with a new administration the desire for 
office is very great. We have already acted on one bill in the 
House reported from this distinguished committee to increase 
the salary of our diplomatic representative to Spain from 
$10,000 to $17,500, and perquisites. A distinguished citizen of 
the United States of eminent ability is waiting at the threshold 
of this door for the appointment as minister to Paraguay. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. May I interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Is the party to whom the gentle- 
man refers a constituent of the gentleman? 

"Mr. MANN. He is not. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I would like to know who he is, 

Mr. MANN. I would like to tell the gentleman and I would 
be very glad to tell him privately. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I have not heard of the gentle 
man; if so, I will say to the gentleman he has been waiting a 
long time, because this bill has been on the calendar here for 
several months. 

Mr. MANN. And the distinguished gentleman waiting for the 
place has been so impatient that even I have learned who he 
is. [Laughter on the Republican side.] That is not anything 
against him. I think if the place were to be filled that distin- 
guished gentleman, and there may be a number of them, I do 
not know how many they have promised it [laughter], will fill 
the bill as well as anybody else. Why, Mr. Chairman, there 
are a great many functions and duties to be performed by these 
‘representatives of onrs in foreign lands. For instance the dis- 
tinguished gentleman—and he is a distinguished gentleman— 
now ambassador to Germany is haying his difficulties there 
owing to his great popularity sccially, and I read from a dis- 
2 from Berlin dated November 29, two days after Thanks- 

ving: 


Thanks to Ambassador James W. Gerard’s tact the friendl vey 
between the American colonies in Berlin and Hamburg as to w 
‘to have the honor of entertaining him Thanksgiving Day 
most agreeably. 


Think of it! We have a very distinguished ambassador to 
Germany, and the only duty which he has to perform is to 
“still” the rivalries between the American colonies in the 
different cities who desire the privilege of entertaining him. 
What a wonderful thing it is to have an opportunity to look 
at his face, to feed him with food, and let him drink the wine 
furnished by our people there. Oh, we ought to establish a 
new minister to Paraguay so that the one American citizen 
who may penetrate that country, in addition to the one now 
there, may have their rivalries stilled when they desire the 
privilege of entertaining the minister. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentieman has used 10 minutes. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
the chairman of the committee who offered this bill gives some 
information touching the peculiar purpose of this bill, but not 
all of it. So far as Uruguay is concerned, we ought to send to 
that country a minister. It is a country densely populated, 
with a great commerce, with a great Government. It is the only 
Government in the world where the paper money is worth more 
than the American gold dollar, so perfect is their system of 
paper money. But so far as Paraguay is concerned, a country, 
to compare concretely, which is more than half the size of 
Texas with something like 500,000 people. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. I will. 

Mr. MANN. I understood the gentleman to state that the 
Uruguay paper money was worth more than American gold. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MANN. May I ask how that measure of value is fixed 
and what it is measured in? 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. It is measured in gold. 
aera Te 

MANN. I thought possibly it was worth more because 
it 8 so b 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. I could give the gentleman 
cae information, but I am not discussing the money question 
ust now. 

Mr. MANN. I thought the gentleman always discussed the 
money guestion as one which is uppermost in his mind. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. I do when it is important. I 
think of it every day, especially when I want to pay my debts. 

But, Mr. Chairman, if this creation of an extra office is for 
the purpose of promoting commerce, then we are going at it 

. The duty of a minister is not to look after the com- 
mercial interests of a country. The prime object of a minister 
is to look after the political side, the treaty-making side, the 
protection of citizens in foreign countries, and keeping tab upon 
the secret diplomacy of the prince and cabinets of the countries 
to which he is sent. Commerce is built up through our consuls 
and consular agents and mercantile agents from this country 
te other countries. We have these officers, and perhaps we may 
need more, but I can not see the necessity for sending a minister 
to a country like Paraguay, that has no railroad, that has, as 
stated by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], 13 women 
to one man. As a matter of fact, they were compelled to pass 
a law providing that every Paraguayan woman that had two 
children by a foreigner should have a pension for life, in order 
to prevent imbecility as a result of the war spoken of by the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. FLoop], which lasted for 20 
years. I do not see the necessity from any standpoint for our 
appropriating extra money to create an office that can be of 
no use. There is certainly no need for watching the diplomacy 
around the capital of Paraguay. ‘There is no need certainly. 
of showing any particular good will when, as a matter of truth, 
they think more of us now than any other South American 
country does, due to the fact that there are less of Germans 
and English and other foreigners there, while the papers down 
in Uruguay are teeming with statements that the United States 
could not intervene in Mexico, as they stated months ago, be- 
cause it would take 30,000 soldiers. That absurd statement 
was made by foreign influence in order to break us down in 
Uruguay. But that feeling does not exist in Paraguay. The 
people of the latter country have heeded the wishes of this 
Government more than any other, and it occurs to me that the 
wisest policy is to let well enough alone, since the appointment 
of an additional minister would not result in the increase of 
commerce or increase of trade. Now, there could be only one 
good purpose in sending a minister to Paraguay, and that is, 
if we want to work off a surplus population in a country that is 
rich, where they grow tobacco wild, and the women make 
cigars which they sell at 1 cent apiece, and where wine is 
cheaper than water; if we want to work off a surplus popula- 
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tion, we could well afford the creation of this office, but, so 
far as the increase of commerce is concerned, there is nothing 
in the proposition. Therefore for one I shall vote against 
this bill. I happen to know a good deal about that country, 
because there are men, citizens of my section, who live there 
now. Others have gone and have returned during the present 
year. I understand that country thoroughly, and, knowing it, 
I do not bow to the wishes of any man, however great, who 
requests me to vote for this bill when I know that it is an 
expenditure of money for a mere show without any beneficial 
return therefor. [Applause.] ; 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] 10 minutes. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, if our well-read and learned 
friend from Oklahoma [Mr. Murray] had made that speech 
two months ago, I would have suspected that it had induced 
a very distinguished citizen of the United States to visit that 
most interesting country. What he has said to-day has already 
whetted the appetites of some of the younger Members of Con- 
gress, who are inclined, in view of the paucity of compensation 
for serving the people here, to take advantage of this festive, 
this cheap, and happy life that he attributes to the people of 
Paraguay. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. I have no assurance that 
some one” of these men will be appointed. 

Mr. MOORE. Some of them are on the other side, and have 
been considering the matter since the gentleman began to speak. 
But I thoroughly agree with the gentleman from Oklahoma 
IMr. Murray] that there is too much of tinsel in some of our 
foreign diplomatic representatives and too little of the real com- 
mercial spirit to promote the industries of the United States. 

What would be the effect of appointing a minister to a country 
like Paraguay, such as the gentleman, after all his careful read- 
ing, has described? It would be to put there one who would 
merely extend and be the recipient of courtesies at the hands 
of the people; one who would stand for show and glitter, and 
who perhaps would not remain in that country at all, but 
would find it convenient to be away on vacation most of his 
time. 

A minister is not the man to promote the commerce of this 
country. He is a man to deal with social and diplomatic ques- 
tions. He is very much in the class of the retired rear admiral. 
It is the consular representative who does the commercial work, 
and it is the consular representative who gets the least attention 
when it comes to an increase of salary. 

-But the proposition here is this: That notwithstanding we 
hear much against “dollar diplomacy ” just now, we find, after 
pretenses on that line have made their impress upon the coun- 
try, that the party making them proposes, when men are 
beginning to ask for work in the mills, to create new places at 
$10,000 a year for gentlemen to bask in with dress suits and 
gold tinsel and braid. If we are going to promote trade with 
Paraguay, let us see that we have a consular representative 
there whose business it will be to promote trade and improve 
our commercial interests. But if any gentleman in this House 
believes that it is necessary to appoint a $10,000 man to do the 
society act down in Paraguay, where they have just twice as 
much population as there is in the District of Columbia, it 
seems to me he is breaking away a little bit from the true, old- 
fashioned Democracy about which we hear so much. 

Now, I desire to ask the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Foop], 
the chairman of this committee, for whom I have a high regard, 
what is the extent of our trade and commerce with Paraguay? 

Mr, MURRAY of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma? 

Mr. MOORE. I do. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. I want to call the gentleman’s 
attention to the fact that the Democratic Party has usually 
said that we are in fayor of “few or no diplomatic establish- 
ments.” i 

Mr. MOORE. I understand that is the old theory of the 
Democratie Party, but now you need places in which to put 
$10,000 men; and whereas the workingmen of the country, in 
my State and elsewhere, are beginning to ask where they will 
get their daily wage, you propose to create new places at 
$10,000 per annum for high-grade men who never promoted 
trade at home, in order that they may have fine and dignified 
positions abroad. 

Now will the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. FToop] tell us 
about the commerce and trade that we now have with Paraguay? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I would say to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania that I stated to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
BunxErrl what our trade with Paraguay was. 


Mr. MOORE. I did not so understand the gentleman. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. And I did not understand that the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania asked me that question, 

Mr. MOORE. But if the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
BURNETT] asked it, I did not hear him. Since that question has 
arisen, however, and it is a vital question in connection with 
$10,000 places, I will try to answer it. I have looked up the 
record and so far as I have been able to find it regarding 
Paraguay, and the statistics are very meager about that country, 
I find that in 1911, which is the latest statistical abstract I 
can get on the subject, we exported to Paraguay just $86,986 
worth of goods for the year. Why, gentlemen, there is not a 
first-class business house on Pennsylvania Avenue that does not 
do more business than that within its own walls. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield to the gentleman from Mississippi? 

Mr. MOORE. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON. Is it not true, though, that the commerce 
between Paraguay and the United States has increased within 
the last few years? 

Mr. MOORE. Within the last two years? 

Mr. HARRISON. Within the last few years. 

Mr. MOORE. That may be. I should hope so, because the 
figures for two years ago are so deplorable as to make it ridic- 
ulous to propose to send a $10,000 minister down there to per- 
form under the pretense of creating or improving trade. I find 
that not only was the total of our exports to that country the 
paltry sum of $86,000, but that we imported from Paraguay goods 
to the value of only $34,516. Now, that sort of a business would 
not refiect at all upon a 5-cent lunch counter in the District of 
Columbia; it would not reflect at all upon any of the 10-cent 
stores in any of the large cities. Any one of them would prob- 
ably do more business than that, yet it is proposed, in spite of 
Democratic simplicity, to send a $10,000 gold-braided official 
down there to encourage that trade. If the Democratic Party 
wants to take the responsibility, let it do it. I believe that such 
a minister ought not to be appointed at this time. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison]. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. Chairman, I am surprised that my 
friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore], who has graced the For- 
eign Affairs Committee and who now graces the great Committee 
on Ways and Means in this House, should take the position that 
this bill was introduced for the purpose of sending certain young 
men from this country into Paraguay because there were a lot 
of ladies there. Certainly the gentleman does not believe that. 
Certainly the gentleman has a higher notion of the purposes of 
the Democratic administration than that. The gentleman ought 
to go further and not present here such puerile arguments as 
that. 

Mr. MOORE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE. The subject of ladies in Paraguay was intro- 
duced altogether by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. MUR- 
BAY], who knows much more about the subject than I do. 

Mr. HARRISON. Ah, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann] first made that argument, and the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Moore] was backing him up in it. 

Not long ago in the city of Mobile the President of the United. 
States made a great speech, in which he advocated closer and 
more friendly relations with South American countries. He 
pleaded for that ideal in this country that would bring about a 
closer relationship with ali South American countries—not with 
any country in particular, but with all of them. It was a won- 
derful speech, a speech that will go down in history as one of 
the greatest ever made by any President in this country. And 
at this time, when we are trying to build up such a relationship 
with these countries, I can not for the life of me understand 
how such men as the distinguished leader of the Republican 
Party [Mr. Maxx] and his friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore] can use such arguments as they have in opposition to 
this bill. You know that it is not for the purpose of creating 
some job for some man who desires it. You know that the 
Democratic administration would have no such idea, because if 
they had we would have to create thousands, and, I might say, 
millions of jobs, I know from experience in my own district. 
[Laughter.] 

Gentlemen, in every South American country except Para- 
guay we have a minister. I can not understand why you can 
object now to us trying to build up this closer relationship with 
those countries in commercial matters and object to sending 
this minister to Paraguay. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 
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Mr. MANN. Do we not have a minister to Paraguay now? 

Mr. HARRISON. We have, but he is also the minister to 
Uruguay. 

Mr. MANN. But we are not without representation there? 

Mr. HARRISON. In no other instance do we send a minister 
to two countries jointly. y 

Mr. MANN, That may be, but the gentleman’s statement 
would leaye the inference that we were not represented in 
Paraguay by a minister. 

Mr. HARRISON, We are not represented by a resident min- 
ister. I understand that we have a minister to Uruguay and 
Paraguay who serves both of those countries. 

I appeal to the membership of this House not to vote against 
this bill on any party grounds or because you think some fellow 
is going to get a job, that one more Democrat is going to get a 
position. That has not entered into our consideration at all. 
It is because we want to accept the opportunities now offered 
to us by South America and build up a closer relationship 
with those countries that we desire this ministry created, and 
I ask the membership of this House to yote for this resolution. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I promised to yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas IMr. Staypen], but he does not seem to be 
in the Hall at the present moment. 

Mr. Chairman, I listened with interest to the remarks of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Murray] on this subject, and 
what he said reminded me of a book I have read on the subject 
of South America, written by a Mr. Boyce, who took a trip to 
South America and who was in Paraguay only a short time. 
The book is very readable, but is not entirely accurate, nor is 
the information of the gentleman from Oklahoma, which was 
evidently obtained from this book, entirely accurate. The gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma is mistaken as to the extent of the bad 
conditions in Paraguay, although I recognize that they are 
bad enough. This war the gentleman speaks of did not last 20 
years. It did last five years, and it was carried on with such 
devotion to country by the people of Paraguay that when it 
ended it was estimated that three-fourths of the men had been 
slain in battle or had died as an incident to the war. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Yes. i 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. It depends on what the gentle- 
man means by the word “war.” There was a bandit warfare 
going on for 20 years during the reign of Lopez and Lynch. 
Lopez was the President, or dictator, and Lynch was his para- 
mour from France, and they destroyed the family as a unit of 
state, and that condition lasted for 20 years, 

Now, if he means actual battles in the field he is right about 
it, but I insist that there was a bandit warfare going on for 20 
years such as we find to-day in northern Mexico. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. The gentleman refers to Lopez the 
Second, who was not on the throne 20 years. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. It began before he went upon 
the throne. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. No; it did not. His father was the 
dictator of Paraguay until he died, and they had peace with the 
world. Uruguay is a prosperous and rich country, but a coun- 
try that has constantly been at war among themselves and 
with the surrounding nations for several hundred years. But 
in Paraguay there has been no war but this one. It was 
brought on by Lopez and his French paramour. It was aggres- 
sive and resulted in the destruction of the male population, 
and that is the reason there are so many more women than men, 
Now, the weakness of the gentleman’s argument lies in this: 
This great Nation ought to extend help to the weak and not to 
the strong. It is a fixed policy, a wise policy, of this Govern- 
ment to encourage in every way the Republics of South America. 
Those that need the most encouragement are those that are 
weak, not those that are strong. [Applause.] 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania says that we want it for the 
patronage that is init. The action of the present administration 
in applying civil-service rules to the consular and lower diplo- 
matic officers is a sufficent answer to such an argument. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania says that our commerce in 1910 
was only $68,000, I want to call his attention to the fact, as did 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], that in the past 
two years that commerce has trebled and more than trebled, 
but the gentleman is of that stand-pat character of politician 
who does not keep abreast of these progressive times and does 
not know that the world is moving. 

I want to tell him that in 1910 Great Britain, by reason of 
her kindly offices to this isolated country, had a commerce of 
over $1,000,000.. It is time that this country was taking ad- 
vantage of the work that we are doing to uplift and help these 
people to get what advantage we can for our commerce. 
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It is true the diplomatic representative is not the business 
agent of a country. The consul is supposed to do that, but, as 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] so well said, 
if we send this representative there not dressed in gold braid, 
as the gentleman from Pennsylvania has pictured him, but send 
him there as a plain American citizen, it will encourage the 
people of that country to look to this country for their trade 
and exchange and will tend to establish good will, good feel- 
ings, and commerce between these countries. 

Mr. MOORE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I do. 

Mr. MOORE. Speaking of the commerce of Great Britain, 
does Great Britain have a minister there? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. No; they have consuis there, and 
have had them for many years. ; 

Mr. MOORE. That is just the point. The consul is the 
business agent and the minister is not. It seems that Great 
Britain has got this trade in spite of the fact that she has not 
had a minister there. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. We want to do what we can to 
aid the country. We know its weakness, and we want the 
moral effect it will have on the people of that country for this 
great Nation to recognize them and return the compliment of 
their sending a minister here. 

Mr. Chairman, I see nothing in the arguments that have 
been advanced against the passage of this bill. 

Mr. KINDEL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I will. 

Mr. KINDEL, I would like to inquire of the gentleman what 
are the freight rates with reference to commercial conditions 
between Paraguay and this country? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I suppose the merchant marine of 
England has something to do with the great commerce that they 
have had there, and that their rates are lower than ours. 

Mr. KINDEL. I want to say to the gentleman that the 
freight rates are about one-half of our rates, and we would not 
be in it at all. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. 
marine of our own. 

Mr. KINDEL. How about the parcel post? What interna- 
tional arrangement have we upon that question? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I will let the gentleman find that 
out from others. 

Mr. KINDEL. I would like to know before I vote upon this 
matter, for as I feel now I would vote against it. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Virginia yield 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I wanted to ask 
the gentleman from Virginia if he was not aware that Brazil 
holds the bonds for many hundreds of thousands of dollars of 
that little country Paraguay, which are due? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I am aware of that fact. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. And that Argentine Republic 
stands in exactly the same relation? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. And that each of these great 
countries has said, “Pay me what they owe me and take the 
country ”? I ask the gentleman if he does not think that is one 
of the reasons why we have not tried to busy ourselves in the 
policy affairs and diplomacy of Paraguay, for fear that we 
would bring on a difficulty and occupy the same relation to 
them that we have now with Mexico—haye an obligation that 
we can not meet? 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I do not, because I 
believe in all of South America there is not a population as 
peaceable and peace loving as that in Paraguay. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. If his object is to main- 
tain—— j 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Oh, let me answer the gentleman’s 
question. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Very well. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. In the 300 years or more that that 
country has been settled by white men it has had but one war. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. That is true. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. And that was the war to which the 
gentleman alluded, which was a war of extermination carried on 
by the most powerful countries of South America. They did 
exact these bonds, but they do not expect to collect them. I 
think that we would remove the possibility of any such obliga- 
tion as that to which the gentleman refers by giving that coun- 
try proper recognition. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. If the purpose of this country 
is to maintain as an integral republic the Republic of Paraguay 
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as against Argentina and Brazil, your minister is all right; but 
if you do that it carries with it the responsibility to back it 
with arms and not follow the policy that befalls us now in 
Mexico; and when you do it you bring on these new obligations 
that you can not meet. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I do not understand 
the gentieman’s argument. He has just stated that neither 
Brazil nor Argentina would have Paraguay, and in the next 
breath he states that if we extend this recognition to Paraguay 
we will have to maintain the integrity of her territory with our 
Army. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. The gentleman misunderstands 
what I said about either country. They can not agree upon the 
separation. I apprehend that under the A B C alliance of 
South America there will be a partition of this country, or that 
one of those Jarge countries will pay the other for it and take it. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I do not think there is any ground 
for the gentleman’s fears. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Evidently the gentleman from 
Virginia never read anything about South America exeept the 
newspaper report, but I happened to have found other authori- 
ties upon the subject. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. I think I have studied the history 
of South America very carefully. 

To sum up the situation, I will make a brief statement, some 
of which may be a repetition. 

Paraguay has an area of 171,204 square miles and had a popu- 
lation in 1910 of 752,000. Spanish rule in Paraguay continued 
until 1811, when Paraguay declared its independence. ‘The Gov- 
ernment from 1811 to 1840, under the direction of Dr. Francia, 
pursued a policy of isolation, and this policy was continued by 
Carlos Antonio Lopaz, who was elected President in 1844. Upon 
his death, in 1862, his son, Francisco Solano Lopaz, succeeded to 
power and began a dispute with Brazil which resulted in war 
and the union of the Argentine, Brazilian, and Uruguayan 
forces against Paraguay. After a struggle of more than five 
years Lopaz was defeated and killed in 1870, A new constitu- 
tion was prociaimed, the legislative authority was vested in a 
Congress of two houses, and the executive authority intrusted 
to a President elected for a term of four years. The war devas- 
tated the country, and in it most of the men were either killed 
or died of hunger and sickness. 

The country has great possibilities in an agricultural way 
and offers an excellent field for cattle raising. It also possesses 
very extensive forests of valuable woods. It exports dried 
meats, hides, Paraguayan tea, oranges, tebacco, timber, and 
quebracho extracts, and imports textiles, provisions, hardware, 
spirits, drugs, and clothing. The imports for 1910 amounted to 
$6,247,987.42, and the exports for the same year amounted to 
$4,785,623.64. The exports to the United States for 1912 
amounted to $161,661, as against $51,917 in 1906, showing a 
large increase in the trade with this country. The imports into 
Paraguay from the United States for 1911 amounted to $86,986. 
The exports of Great Britain to Paraguay for 1910 amounted to 
$1,066,478.88. The Brazilian Steamship Co. is understood to be 
extending its service, which is already in operation between 
New York and Buenos Aires, about 3,000 miles up the Plata 
River, carrying passengers and cargo, and stopping at Asuncion, 
the capital of Paraguay. The bulk of the trade of Paragnay is 
with Germany, Argentina, Brazil, and Great Britain, in the 
order named. 

Not only is there opportunity to increase trade with Para- 
guay, but already there are large American investments in that 
country, which will likely be added to in the near future. 

The United States sent Edward A. Hopkins as special agent 
to Paraguay on June 10, 1845, and on April 27, 1852, it em- 
powered John S. Pendleton, then chargé d’affaires of Argentina, 
and Robert C. Schenck, then minister to Brazil, to negotiate a 
treaty of commerce. On August 5, 1856, it empowered Richard 
Fitzpatrick to exchange the articles of ratification of the treaty 
concluded by Pendleton. On September 9, 1858, James B. Bow- 
lin was made commissioner to Paraguay. He was succeeded 
June 8, 1860, by Cave Johnson, as commissioner to adjust cer- 
tain claims of the United States and Paraguay Navigation Co. 
On June 8, 1861, Charles A. Washburn was made commissioner 
and afterwards minister resident to Paraguay. 

On June 27, 1868, Martin T. MeMahon was made minister 
resident, and he was succeeded on April 28, 1870, by John L. 
Stevens, who was accredited as minister resident to both 
Uruguay and Paraguay. He was succeeded on January 8, 
1874, by John C. Caldwell as minister resident to Uruguay 
and Paraguay. On September 23, 1890, George Maney was 
appointed envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary to 
Uruguay and Paraguay, and this Government has continued 


eyer since to accredit its minister to both countries, the minister 
residing regularly at Montevideo, Uruguay. 

There are many reasons why the United States should ac- 
credit a separate mission to Paraguay. The United States 
maintained separate diplomatic representation to Paraguay 
practically from 1844 to 1869. Since 1912 Paraguay bas main- 
tained an envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary and 
legation staff in the United States, which had been discontinued 
since 1893. Brazil, Argentina, Italy, and Peru all maintain 
separate missions in Paraguay. Each of the South American 
Republics feel a certain degree of pride in having a mission 
accredited to it. Paraguay is the only Latin-American country 
to which the United States does not send a separate minister. 

Paraguay is a wonderland; the soil is rich; the rainfall is 
normal and sure; the elevation makes a healthful and pleasant 
climate; and it produces nearly every variety of food products 
raised in any country of South or North America. 

Oranges and bananas grow in great profusion; corn is pro- 
duced wherever planted; grass is fresh and green the year 
around; cattle are free from disease and can be produced in 
great numbers; the lumber supply is of the finest character and 
is almost unlimited in quantity. 

The population is sparse, there being only about 750,000 
people in a territory of 170,000 square miles—a territory larger 
than the States of Iowa, Indiana, and Illinois combined, but 
they come of patriotic and heroic stock. 

When this thinly settled country thought her rights were 
being invaded by Brazil, Argentina, and Uruguay, she declared 
war and bravely carried on that war until probably three- 
fourths of her men were killed. Greater patriotism and 
3 has never been displayed by any nation in the world's 

Story. 

These people are now to a great extent ignorant. Outside aid 
must assist in the uplift of the people and the development 
of the resources of the country, and this Nation could do no 
better act—no act that would accomplish more for humanity 
and be of greater service to Latin-America—than to lend every 
ald and encouragement possible to Paraguay. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. If no other gentleman desires to address 
the committee, the Clerk will read the bill for amendment under 
the five-minute rule. 

The Clerk read the bill. 

Mr. FLOOD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee do now rise and report the bill with the recommenda- 
tion that it do pass. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia moves that 
the committee do now rise and report the bill with the recom- 
mendation that it do pass. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the ayes had it—— 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Division, Mr. Chairman, 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Oklahoma insist 
on a division? 

Mr. MANN. This is in Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Then let it go. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose, and Mr. Hay having assumed 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Ortsp, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
reported that that committee had had under consideration the 
bill S. 2318, and had directed him to report it back to the 
House without amendment, with the recommendation that the 
bill do pass. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time; was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the passage 
of the bill. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes 
seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. Froop of Virginia) there 
were—ayes 64, noes 62. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I demand the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 162, nays 155, 
answered “present” 3, not voting 114, as follows: 


YEAS—162. 
Abercrombie Bailey Beall, Tex. Bryan 
Adair Baker her Bulkley 
Allen Barkley Brockson Byrns, 
3 Barnhart Brodbeck Cantor 
Ashb Bathrick Bruckner Caraway 
Austin í Beakes Brumbaugh Carew 


Dershem 
Dickinson 
Difenderfer 
Dixon 
Donohoe 
Donovan 
Dooling 
Doremus 
Doughton 
Eagan 
Fairchild 
3 


Francis 
Gallagher 
Garner 
Garrett, Tenn. 
Garrett, Tex. 


Blackmon 
Borchers 
Browne, Wis. 
Browning 
Buchanan, III. 
Buchanan, Tex. 
Burke, 8. Dak. 
Burke, 

Burnett 


Campbell 
Candler, Miss. 
Cary 

Cooper 


Aiken 

Ainey 
Alexander 
Barchfeld 
Bartholdt 
Bartlett 
Bell, Ga. 
Borland 
Bowdle 
Bremner 
Britten 
Broussard 
Brown, N. Y. 
Brown, W. Va. 


Cantrill 
Carlin 
Chandler, N. Y. 


Conry 
Covington 
Crosser 
Cullop 
Curley 
Dale 
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Glass Lewis, Md. 
Godwin, N. C. Lobeck 
Goeke Logue 
Goodwin, Ark, Loner, 
Gordon McAndrews 
Goulden McKellar 
Gre Maguire, Nebr. 
Griffin Mitchell 
Gudger Montague 
Hardwick oon 
Harrison Morgan, La. 
Hart Morgan, Okla. 
7 Morrison 
Heflin oss, In 
Henry Murray, Mass. 
Hill Neely, a. 
Hobson O'Hair 
Houston Oldfield 
n Ga. O'Leary 
Hull Padgett 
goe Page, N. C. 
Jacoway Palmer 
Johnson, S. C. ark 
Kettner Patten, N. T. 
Kinkead, N. J. Peters, Mass. 
Kirkpatrick Peterson 
Kitchin Phelan 
Knowland, J. R. Post 
Kono Pou 
Korbly Quin 
Lafferty Rainey 
Lee, Ga, Raker 
Pa. Rauch 
Lesher Reilly, Conn. 
Levy Reilly, Wis. 
NAYS—155. 
Ferris Kinkaid, Nebr, 
Fess Kreider 
Floyd, Ark. La Follette 
Fordney Langham 
Frear azaro 
French Lenroot 
Gardner Lewis, Pa. 
Gillett Lindbergh 
Good ya 
Graham, III. McGillicuddy 
Gray McKenzie 
Green, Iowa MacDonald 
Greene, Mass. Madden 
Greene, Vt Manahan 
Griest ann 
Hamilton, Mich, Mapes 
Hammon Mondell 
Haugen foore 
Hawley ott 
Hayes Murdock 
Helgesen Murray, Okla 
Helvering Nelson 
ensley Nolan, J. I. 
Hinds Paige, Mass, 
Hinebaugh Patton, Pa. 
Hulings Payne 
Humphrey, Wash. Peters, Me. 
Johnson, Ky. Plumley 
Johnson, Utah Powers 
Johnson, Wash. Prout, 
<ahn Ragsdale 
Keating Rayburn 
Keister eed 
Kelley, Mich Rubey 
Kelly, Pa. Rucker 
Kennedy, Iowa Ruple 
Kennedy, R. I. Russell 
Kiess, Pa. Scott 
Kindel Sells 
ANSWERED “PRESENT "—3. 
Butler Sims 
NOT VOTING—114., 
Davenport Hughes, W. Va. 
Driscoll Humphreys, Miss, 
Dunn Jones 
Dupré Kennedy, Conn, 
Edmonds Kent 
Edwards Key, Ohio 
Estopinal Langley 
Faison L'Engle 
Falconer Lever 
Fowler Lieb 
Gard Lindquist 
George Linthicum 
Gerry Loft 
Gilmore McClellan 
Gittins McCoy 
Goldfogle McDermott 
Gorman McGuire, Okla. 
Graham, Pa. McLaughlin 
Guernsey Mahan 
Hamill Maher 
Hamilton, N. T. Martin 
Hamlin Merritt 
Hardy Metz 
Hayden Miller 
Helm Morin 
Holland Moss, W. Va. 
Howard Neeley, Kans, 
Howell Norton 
Hoxworth O'Brien 


So the bill was passed. 


Stephens, Nebr. 
Stephens, Tex. 
Stevens, N. H. 
Stone 


Whaley 
Whitacre 


Young, Tex. 


Shackleford ` 


Smith, Idaho 
Smith, J. M.C. 
Smith, Saml. W. 
Smith, Minn, 
Smith, Tex. 
Staford 
Steenerson 
Stephens, Cal. 
Stephens, Miss. 
Stout 
Sutherland 
Switzer 
Talcott, N. Y, 
Ta venner 
Taylor, Ark. 
Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, N. Y. 
Temple 
Thomas 


Walters 
Williams 
Willis 
Wingo 
Withers 
Vitherspoon 
ood: 


Woods 
Young, N. Dak, 


Oglesby 
O'Bhaunessy 
rker 
Pepper 
Platt 
Porter 
Richardson 
Roberts, Mass, 
Roberts, Nev. 
Saunders 
„ 


The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

For the session: = 

Mr. ADAMSON with Mr. Stevens of Minnesota. 

Mr. BARTLETT with Mr. BUTLER. + 

Until further notice: 

Mr. AIKEN with Mr. AINEY. 

Mr. ALEXANDER with Mr. Dunn. 

Mr. Bet of Georgia with Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Brown of West Virginia #ith Mr. BARCHFELD, 

Mr. Burcess with Mr. BRITTEN. 

Mr. Canrritt with Mr. FALCONER. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida with Mr. GUERNSEY. 

Mr. CarLIN with Mr. HOWELL. 

Mr. Covixdrox with Mr. Hucues of West Virginia. 

Mr. Curtry with Mr. LANGLEY, 

Mr. Dare with Mr. MARTIN. 

Mr. Dupré with Mr. LINDQUIST. 

Mr. Epwagrps with Mr. McGuire of Oklahoma. 

Mr. Faison with Mr. MCLAUGHLIN, 

Mr, Gotprocie with Mr. MILLER, 

Mr. HAMLIN with Mr. Morr. 

Mr. Harpy with Mr. Norton. 

Mr. HELM with Mr. PARKER. 

Mr. HoLLAND with Mr. PLATT. 

Mr. Howard with Mr. Porter. 

Mr. Humpureys of Mississippi with Mr. Ronerts of Nevada. 

Mr. Lever with Mr. Roperts of Massachusetts. 

Mr. McCoy with Mr. SHREVE. 

Mr. McCLELLAN with Mr. VARE. 

Mr. SPARKMAN with Mr. TOWNER. 

Mr. Wess with Mr. WOODRUFF, 

Mr. Cox RNoLLx of Iowa with Mr. Moss of West Virginia. 

Mr. O'BRIEN with Mr. BARTHOLDT, 

Mr. Ten Eycx with Mr. EDMONDS. 

Mr. Crancy with Mr. HAMILTON of New York. 

Mr. Merz with Mr. MERRITT. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, did the gentleman from Georgia, 
Mr. BARTLETT, vote? 

The SPEAKER. He did not. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I havea general pair with him. I 
voted “nay.” I wish to withdraw that vote and vote “ present.” 

The name of Mr. BUTLER was called, and he voted “ Present.” 

Mr. EAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to vote “aye.” 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman in the Hall listening 


when his name should have been called? 


Mr. EAGAN. I was not. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not bring himself 
within the rule and can not be recorded. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. Fioop of Virginia, a motion to reconsider 
the yote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


VOLUNTEER FORCES OF THE UNITED STATES, 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will resume the call of committees. 

Mr. HAY (when the Committee on Military Affairs was 
called). Mr. Speaker, I call up House bill 7138, a bill on the 
Union Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The House automatically resolves itself 
into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
with the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Houston] in the chair. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, pending the action of the House in 
going into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, I ask unanimous consent that general debate on this 
bill be for two hours, one hour to be controlled by the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Kaun] and the other hour to be 
controlled by myself. 

The SPEAKER. Pending the going into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Hay] asks unanimous consent that general debate 
on this bill be limited to two hours, one hour to be controlled 
by himself and the other by the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Kaun]. Is there objection? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Reserying the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 


| I would like to ask the gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun] 


if I can have some of that time. 

Mr. KAHN. I have no demands for time as yet. I can give 
the gentleman some time, certainly. 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
will ask the gentleman from Virginia whether, after this bill is 
passed, it is the intention that the House then adjourn, or pro- 
ceed further with the call of committees? 

Mr. HAY. I presume that the House will then adjourn, as 
it will be 5 o'clock at least, with two hours for general debate 
and then reading the bill for amendment. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Hous- 
TON] will take the chair. 

The House resolved itse]? into Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 
7138, with Mr. Houston in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill H. R. 7138, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, as follows: 


A bill (II. R. 7138) to provide for raising the volunteer forces of the 
United States in time of actual or threatened war. 


Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I ssk unanimous consent that the 
first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay] 
asks unanimous consent that the first reading of the bill be 
dispensed with. Is there objection? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I object. I would like to have 


the bill read. 
The CHAIRMAN, Objection is made. The Clerk will read 


the bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the land forces of the United States shall 
consist of the Regular Army, the organized land militia, and such volun- 
teer forces as Congress may authorize, 

Src. 2. That the volunteer forces shall be raised, organized, and 
maintained, as in this act provided, only during the existence of war or 
while war is imminent, and only after Congress shall bave authorized 
the President to raise such a force: Provided, That all enlistments in 
the volunteer forces shall be for a period terminating with the war or, 
if war shall not occur, with the passing of the imminence of war; and 
all officers and enlisted men composing such volunteer forces shall be 
mustered ont of the service of the United States as soon as practicable 
after the President shall have issued a J sieges pees announcing the 
termination of the war or the passing of the imminence thereof. 

Src, 3. That when volunteer forces are to be 
shall issue his proclamation, stating the number of men desired for each 
arm, corps, and department, within such limits as may be fixed by law ; 
and he shall pres such rules and regulations, not inconsistent with 
the terms of this act, as may be necessary for the porpore of nee 
organizing, and receiving into the service the men called for: Provided, 
That the power to organize volunteer forces shall include the 
provide, within such limits as are or may be bed 
officers and enlisted men of all grades and classes, and 
nurses, male and female, that may be n ry in the various arms, 
corps, and departments: Prorid: further, That all enlisted men re- 
ceived into the service in the volunteer forces shall, as far as practi- 
cable, be taken from the several States and Territories and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in proportion to the respective populations thereof: 
Provided further, That when the raising of a volunteer force shall 
have been authorized by Congress, and er the organized land militia 
of any arm or class shall have been called into the military service of 
the United States, volunteers of that particular arm or class may be 
raised and accepted into said service in accordance with the terms of 
this act, regardless of the extent to which other arms or classes of said 
militia shall have been called into said service. 

Sec. 4. That the volunteer forces shall be subject to the laws, orders, 
and regulations governing the Regular Army in so far as such laws, 
orders, and regulations are applicable to officers or enlisted men whose 
permanent retention in the military service, either on the active list 
or on the retired list, is not contemplated by existing law; and no dis- 
tinction shall be made between the ar y, the Organized Militia 
while in the military service of the United States, and the volunteer 
forces in respect to the con upon officers or enlisted men of 
brevet rank, medals of honor ficates of merit, or other rewards 
for distinguished service, nor in respect to the eligibility of any officer 
of snid Army, militia, or volunteer forces for service upon any court- 
martial, court of inquiry, or military commission: Provided, at the 
organization of all units of the line and of the * 475 troops of the 
volunteer forces shall be the same as that prescri a and regu- 
lations for the corresponding units of the Regular y: Provided 
further, That when mili conditions so require the President may 
organize the land forces of the United States into brigades and divisions 
and such higher units as he may deem necessary, and the composition 
of units higher than the regiment shall be as he may prescribe: Pro- 
vided further, That to each regiment of Infantry, Cavalry, and Artil- 
lery, and to each battalion of Engineers and Signal Corps troops organ- 
ized under this act, there shall attached the same personnel of the 
Medical Department as are attached to like organizations of the 
fe Arpa Army: Provided further, That the organization of the coast 
defenses, of machine-gun detachments, establishments of the Medical 
Department, remount depots, military trains, secret-seryice agencies, 
military prisons, lines of communication, including their supply depots, 
and of other adjuncts that may be necessary in the prosecution of war, 
and the organization of which is not otherwise provided for by law, 
shall be as the l’resident may from time to time direct. 

Sec. 5. That except as otherwise provided herein the President is 
authorized, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, to 
appoint all volunteer officers required by this act, but the number and 
grade of such officers shall not exceed the number and grade of like 
officers provided for a like force of the Regular Army: Provided, That 
all appointments below the grade of brigadier general in the line of 
the volunteer forces shall be by commission in an arm of the service 
and not by commission in any particular regiment; and officers in 
each arm of the service shall be a ed to PEENE tan of that arm, 
and transferred from one organization to another in that arm, as the 
interests of the service may require, by orders from the Secretary of 
War: Provided further, That no officer above the grade of colonel shall 
be appointed under the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 6. That to provide the staff officers that will be necessary in the 
yarious staff Sige? = and departments in time of war or while war is 
imminent, and that are not otherwise provided for in this act, the 
President is authorized to appoint, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, such number of volunteer staff officers of grades author- 
ized by law for the Regular Army as he may find necessary for such 
corps and departments: Provided, That the total number of such staff 


ra 


wer to 
ay aw, the 
the trained 


officers so ef tage including all such officers of the Organized Militia 


ed men for all militia and volunteer 
forces called into the military service of the United States: Provided 
further, That the number of volunteer staff officers appointed in any 
grade in the various staff corps and departments shall not exceed in 
any staff corps or department the proportionate strength of regular 
officers of the corresponding grade as established by law for the corre- 
sponding staff corps or department of the Regular Army: Provided fur- 
ther, That the President may appolnt, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, volunteer chaplains at the rate of one for each regi- 
ment of Volunteer Infantry, Cavalry, and Field Artillery, and one for 
every 12 companies of Volunteer Coast Artillery raised, with rank cor- 


respunding to that established by law for chaplains in the Regular 
Army, 
Sec. 7. That in appointing the volunteer officers authorized by this 


act the President may select them from the Regular Army, from those 
duly qualified and registered pursuant to section 23 of the act of Con- 
gress ! January 21, 1903. from the country at large, from the 
organized land militia of the District of Columbia, and, upon the recom- 
mendation of the various governors, from the organized land militia 
of the several States and Territories in proportion, as far as practicable, 
to thelr respective populations, and as far as compatible with the inter- 
erests of the military service, from the localities m which the troops 
with which the officers sa Poy upon said recommendation are to 
Serve shall have been recruited: Provided, That In r from 
the country at large preference shall be given those who shall have had 
honorable service in the Regular Army, the National Guard, or the 
volunteer forces, or who shall have been graduated from educational 
institutions in which military instruction is compulsory: Provided fur- 
ther, That at the same time, not to exceed one Regular Army officer 
shall hold a volunteer commission in any one battalion of Volunteer 
Engineers or signal troops, or in any one battalion of Volunteer Field 
Artillery; and not to exceed four Regular Army officers shall, at the 
same time, hold commissions in any one re ent of Volunteer 8 
Field Artillery, or Infantry, or in any 12 e of Coast Artil- 
lery, including their field and staff: And provided further, That Regular 
Army officers appointed as officers of Volunteers under this act shall not 
thereby vacate t Regular Army commissions nor shall they be preju- 
diced in their relative or lineal standing therein by reason of their 
service under their volunteer commissions. 

Sec. 8. That the temporary vacancies created in any grade not 
anor’ that of 5 among na ere A 8 of — 8 = 

corps, or department o egular Army, through a en 

of officers thereof to higher volunteer rank, "Spall be fil oe by tem- 
por promotions, according to seniority in rank from officers holding 
commissions in the next lower grade in said arm, staff corps, or de- 
partment; and all temporary vacancies created in any grade by tem- 
porary promotions shall in like manner be filled from, and thus create 
temporary vacan in, the next lower grade; and the vacancies that 
rematn thereafter in said arm, staff corps, or department that can 
not be filled by temporary promotions, as preseribed in this section, 
may be filled by the temporary appointment of officers of such number 
and grade or grades as shall e said arm, corps, or department 
at the full commissioned strength authorized by law: Provided, That 
officers temporarily promoted er appointed under the terms of this 
section shall be so promoted or appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, for terms that s not 
extend beyond the termination of the war or, if war does not occur, 
the passing of the imminence thereof, as defined by the President's 
pros amation, and upon the expiration of said terms said officers shall 

discharged from the positions nsec them under their temporary 
promotions or appointments: Provrid further, That officers tem- 
porarily promot under the provisions of this section shall not 
vacate their permanent commissions, nor shall they be prejudiced in 
their lineal or relative standing in the Regular Army under permanent 
commissions by reason of their services under temporary commissions 
authorized by this section. 

Sec. 9. That all returns and muster rolls of organizations of the 
volunteer forces and of militia organizations while in the service of 
the United States shall be rendered to The Adjutant General of the 
Army, and upon the muster out of such organizations the records ao. 
taining to them shall be transferred to and filed in The Adjutant x 
eral's Office. And ental and all other medical officers serving with 
volunteer troops or with militia organizations in the service of the 
United States, in the field or elsewhere, shall keep a daily record of all 
soldiers reported sick or wounded, as shown by the morning calls or 
reports, and shall deposit such reports, with other reports provided 
for in this section, in The Adjutant General's Office, as pro for 
herein for other reports, returns, and muster rolls. 

Sec. 10. That in time war all organizations of the land forces 
shall be recruited and maintained as near their preseribed strength as 
practicable. For this purpose the necessary rendezvous and depots 
shall be established by the Secretary of War for the enlistment and 
training of all recruits, and in order that officers may be available for 
recruiting duty the President is authcrized, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, to appoint officers of Volunteers of the proper 
arm of the service, additional to those elsewhere herein authorized, in 
numbers not to exceed at the rate of 1 major, 4 captains, 5 first 
lieutenants, and 5 second lieutenants for each organized regiment of 
Cayalry, Field Artillery, or Infantry, each 3 battalions of ineers, 
or each 12 companies of Coast Artillery; that for purposes of in- 
struction and discipline the troops at recruit depots herein authorized 
may be organized into companies and battalions, at the discretion of 
the Secretary of War, with nonco: oned officers and privates of 
such grades and numbers as may be prescribed by the President. The 
recruit rendezvous and recruit depots herein prescribed shall be under 
the direct control of the Secre of War, and shall render thelr 
reports and returns to The Adjutant General of the Army: Provided, 
That to maintain the organi: land militia organizations in the mili- 
tary service of the United States at their maximum strength the 
recruiting rendezvous and depots in any State or Territory may, at the 
request of the 33 thereof, enlist and train recruits for the organ- 
ized land militia organizations in the service of the United States from 
said State or Territory. 

Sec. 11. That in the organization of a recruiting system, after Con- 

ess shall have authori the raising of volunteer forces, the Presl- 

ent is authorised to employ retired officers, noncommissioned officers, 
and privates of the Regular Army, either with their rank on the 
retired list or, in the case of enlisted men, with increased noncommis- 
sioned rank; or he may, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, appoint and employ retired officers below the grade of coloncl, 
with increased volunteer commissioned rank not to exceed one grade 
above that held by them upon the retired list, or retired enlisted men 
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with volunteer commissioned rank not above the grade of first Heu- 
tenant: Provided, That retired officers and enlisted men while thus em- 
ployed sball Sot be eligible for 8 = the rien units, but sball 
receive the full pay an ances of th grades in which 
they are serving, whether volunteer or regular „in lieu R their retired 
pay and allowances: Provided further, t upon the termination of 
the duty or, in case of those given volunteer rank, upon muster out as 
lag et the officers and men shall reret to og retired 3 


not exercise command over the hospitals to which the 
1 EAAS except that by yirtue DA eir commissions Ros . — command 

men: Provided further, That medical in ors shall be 
detelled for duty with each army, army corps, and division, and for 
the base and lines of communications, and that no ae shall be 7 
talled ſor N as a medical inspector except he be experienced 
military sanitation. 

Sec. 13. That all officers and enlisted men of the volunteer forces 
shall be in all respects on the same footing as to pay, 3 and 
Regular Ar as officers and enlisted men of corresponding grades in the 

ar Army. 

14. That the commander of a i Meagan or Hany ‘cog ip tary unit 
is Sae. LiT to appoint, from time to time, mili of not less 
— Tame nor . mao —— officers 3 iad volunteer 3 examine 

o the capacity, cations, condu an ency o m 
missioned officer of of neld forcas within command d: Provided. ‘Tha 
each member of any such —.— shall be 3 in rank to the * — 
aane qualifications: are to be inquired into: Provided further, That if 
rt of any such board is adverse to the continuance of any officer, 
the report be approved by the President, such officer shall be 

rged from service In the volunteer forces, at the discretion of the 
3 With one month's pay and allowances. 

Src. 15. That all laws and parts of laws in conflict with the provi- 

sions of this act be, and the same are hereby, re led. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 3, line 15, strike out the capitals in the words “ Organized 
Militia,” and write the words “organized militia,’ ang after the word 
Vy eect line 16, insert the words “to promotion or.“ 

Page — K. 20, insert a comma after the word “rank,” and strike 
out the word “from” and insert the word “ of.” 
“ shail.” 75 


and H 


8, line 10, strike out the word “does” and insert the word 


P: 8, line 11, after the word “ occur,” insert the word “ beyond,” 
and insert a comma after the word“ thereof.” 
e 9, line 1 after the word “war,” insert the words “or while 


war is imminen 


P: 55 e 23, 5 insert the words in the 
case of any officer. ve 
= aa 10, line 24, strike out the word them and insert the word 
m. 


PALSA A a line 8, strike out the word “ 7 " after the word “ volun- 
insert, before the word “ the words “ said retired,” 

cad ee before the word “ men.“ the woi wor „ enlisted.” 
antes 11, line 19, before the word “army,” insert the words “ field 


} 10 Page. 12, strike out section 14 and add as a new section the fol- 
* Bec. 14. That all laws and parts of laws in conflict with the pro- 
visions of this act be, and the same are hereby, repealed.” 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, this is a bill for the purpose of 
raising volunteer forces in time of war or when war is threat- 
ened. It will not cost a cent in the event there is no war, but 
nobody can say what it will cost if there should be a war. 

The necessity for a law of this kind has been recognized ever 
since the Spanish War, and from time to time efforts have been 
made to pass a law of this character. A bill of this character 
was introduced in the Fifty-ninth Congress, also one in the 
Sixtieth Congress, and one in the Sixty-first Congress, and one 
in the Sixty-second Congress which was reported from the 
rap Committee on Military Affairs but did not pass the 

ate. 

The advantages of the proposed law are that it makes certain 
and puts into operation a scheme by which, in the event of war, 
volunteer troops may be called out without confusion. Those 
of us who were here when the Spanish War began remember 
that the volunteer law at that time was adopted only three days 
before the war began and was very imperfect and unsuitable 
to the occasion, and that amendment after amendment was 
necessary to be made while the war was going on. 

This bill has been very carefully studied by the War Depart- 
ment, by the War College, and by the Committee on Military 
Affairs, and is so drawn as to meet all the emergencies and 
contingencies that may occur in the event of war. 

This law, as I bave said, will not cost a cent, and it has these 
advantages, which have been pointed out by the War College: 

(1) It_will enable plans to be formulated and put in workable shape, 


so that Volunteers can 5 speedily organized at outbreak of war. 
(3) a should yment of boun 


of 


toward the saving of men and money 
a wan ose ae A tn E tier Gettin: 
(6) No appropriation of money is involved in the proposed law. 
Some features of this bill are a little different from those of 
any other Volunteer bill which has ever been passed. For one 
thing the period of enlistment is for the war. 


Gentlemen will remember that during the Spanish War the 
period of enlistment was for two years. The result of it was 
that during the Philippine insurrection a great many regiments 
were depleted. Some men came home, although there were those 
who stayed beyond their term of enlistment to perform a 
patriotic duty. 

But it has been the history of every war, from the Revolu- 
tionary War down to the seh at time, that short enlistments 
were most detrimental to the Army and to the cause for which 
the Army was fighting. In the Revolutionary War the conti- 
nental troops of the line did not become effective and veteran 
soldiers until Congress enlisted them for the war. The same 
was true during the Mexican War. ‘The same was true during 
the Civil War. They had to come at last to enlisting men for 
the war. So in the light of the experience of the past this bili 
provides that the enlistment shall be for the war. 

There are other features in the bill which I shall be very 
glad to explain if anybody desires to ask me any questions on 
the subject. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman answer a question? 

Mr. HAY. I will if I can. 

Mr. MURDOCK. It is a very simple question, and yet I want 
to be certain about it. This bill does not interfere, either by in- 
ference or otherwise, with the State militia? 

Mr. HAY. Not at all. It has nothing to do with the State 
militia. The State militia will continue as an organization. 

Mr. MURDOCK. In the event of war would not the present 
officers of the State militia be rather cut out and eliminated in 
view of this new volunteer force? 

Mr. HAY. As the law now stands and under the Constitution, 
if there was a war, the only way that the Organized Militia 
could get into it would be by volunteering. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I understand that. 

Mr. HAY. And therefore they would have to come under the 
provisions of this bill. 

Mr. MURDOCK. But ordinarily, as in the case of the Span- 
ish War, do not the officers of the State militia pass into the 
service of the United States? 

Mr. HAY. They do not unless they volunteer. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Did not that happen in a great many cases 
in the Spanish War? 

Mr. HAY. It happened under the provisions of the bili of 
April 22, 1898, in which there was a provision that where units 
came in, for instance, a company or a battalion or a larger 
unit, then they came into the service of the United States, and 
the United States accepted all of them as they came in with the 
rank that they had. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Is a repetition of that precluded. by this 
bill? 

Mr. HAY. It is not, for the reason that it was found by the 
experience of that war that it was not a good thing to do; that 
a great many of the officers who came in in that way were not 
as efficient as they ought to have been; and that it did not work 
well; and, besides, a volunteer army is a Federal force and not 
a State force. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I understand that. 

Mr. HAY. It is absolutely a Federal force, and therefore 
should be officered by the President of the United States. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Under this bill, in case of war, the gift of 
colonelships and majorships, and so forth, will be in the Presi- 
dent and not in the governors of the States? 

Mr. HAY. That is true, except that there is a provision in 
this bill which recommends to the President that he select these 
officers from officers of the National Guard or Organized Militia 
and from military schools. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I noticed that paragraph in the bill as the 
Clerk read it. How binding is the expression in the bill that 
preference shall be given to them? 

Mr. HAY. The gentleman can answer that as well as I can. 
I presume that the President, whoever he might be, when a war 
occurred would feel himself bound not only by the language of 
the bill but by the exigencies of the situation 

Mr. MURDOCK. I suppose the latter more than the former. 

Mr. HAY (continuing). That he would feel bound to ap- 
point men who had been in the National Guard and who had 
received instruction at our school at Fort Leavenworth and the 
service schools throughout the country generally. 

Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin. I should like to ask the gentle- 
man a question. 

Mr. HAY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin. If the bill now pending before 
the committee becomes a law, can the gentleman tell me if it 
is within the purpose of his committee to sidetrack or smother 
the so-called Federal pay bill? 
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Mr. HAY. Does the gentleman mean the bill for the pay of 
the Organized Militia? 

Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. HAY. I will state to the gentleman that this bill has 
nothing whatever to do with the Organized Militia, nor does 
the committee intend to smother any bill. But the gentleman 
will observe that this bill will only go into effect in time of 
war. The militia-pay bill proposes to, begin now, in time of 
peace, to pay the members of the Organized Militia a certain 
per cent of what is paid to the Regular Army. 

Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin. One question more. The gentle- 
man does not consider that this bill in any way conflicts with 
the so-called militia-pay bill? 

Mr. HAY. It does not in any way. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HAY. I will yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. GOULDEN. On page 2, line 20, there is this provision: 

Provided further, That all enlisted men received into the service in 
the volunteer forces shall, as far as practicable, be taken from the 
several States and Territories and the District of Columbia in propor- 
tion to the respective populations thereof. 

I want to ask the gentleman, suppose one or more of the 
States fail to give the quota which is required of them in order 
to comply with this condition, would a draft be instituted by 
the Government? 

Mr. HAY. <A draft could not be instituted under this bill. 
There is no provision by which any draft could be put into 
operation. 

Mr. GOULDEN. How would you make up the deficiency? 

Mr. HAY. That would be for Congress then in session to 
determine. This bill is a purely volunteer bill, and no man 
couid be drafted under any provision in it. 

Mr. GOULDEN. As an illustration, one-half of the States 
might fail to fill their quotas, and something would have to be 
done. 

Mr. HAY. Something would have to be done by the Congress 
then in session. 

Mr. GOULDEN. There is no provision in the bill for it. 
Now, another question: Is there any proposition in your bill 
which provides for properly officering the various regiments and 
companies of the volunteer forces except that you say prefer- 
ence should be given to those in the National Guard? 

Mr. HAY. No. There is a provision in the bill which says, on 
page 6, line 22: - 

Provided, That in oe from the country at la preference 
shall be given those who shall have had honorable service in the Regu- 
lar Army, National Guard, or the volunteer forces, or who shall have 
been graduated from educational institutions in which military instruc- 
tion is compulsory. 

Mr. GOULDEN. That answers my question. I think it is a 
very wise provision and the bill, as I understand it now, an 
excellent one. 

Mr. HAY. Now, Mr. Chairman, unless somebody else desires 
to ask a question, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I have no requests for time on 
this side except from the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
and the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. HuULINGS]. I will 
now yield five minutes to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann]. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, with reference to a bill of this 
kind I am quite willing to follow the advice of the distinguished 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay] and the distinguished 
gentleman from California [Mr. Kaun] and the rest of the 
Committee on Military Affairs who, I suppose, have been prop- 
erly aided by the military authorities of the Government. 

It seems to me that perhaps this bill comes in at a rather apt 
time. I have refrained during the year from any discussion of 
the Mexican situation, and I do not intend to discuss it now. 
Of course, the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay], the admin- 
istration, and all other gentlemen connected with the bill will 
deny vigorously that this bill is presented now because it is 
preparing for a war with Mexico. 

I remember very well when the first proposition was presented 
to this House in reference to the War with Spain. The gentle- 
men from Illinois, my colleague, Mr. Cannon, chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations, arose one day in the House and 
presented a bill to appropriate $50,000,000 and place it in the 
hands of the President of the United States. I was one of the 
new Members of the House. I received one minute of time. I 
took that one minute of time to say that at least there was one 
man in the House who was not attempting to deceive himself, 
while all the others had said that this was not in expectation of 
war, but to prevent war, I knew that it was because we were 
expecting war. „ : 
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I fear that the same situation arises now. I should greatly 
regret a war with Mexico. I have no complaint to make of the 
attitude which the President has taken in his dealings with 
Mexico, although I confess that I can see no end to the road 
which he is now pursuing. He said yesterday to us that the 
Huerta government in Mexico would fall soon. Very likely; I 
think that any government in Mexico which does not receive the 
moral support of our Government will not last a great length 
of time, and I doubt whether any government in Mexico con- 
stituted by the so-called constitutionalists, or the other revolu- 
tionists, will last with or without the support of our Govern- 
ment. 

I do not see any escape from chaos and anarchy in Mexico 
under the plan which we are now pursuing. Of course, if that 
runs on very long it means war; so that I think the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Hay] is justified in introducing this bill on 
the first day of the session—if that is when it was introduced— 
ealling his committee together at least on the second day of the 
session, ordering it reported on the second day of the session 
and calling the bill up for consideration on the third day of 
the session. That haste, it seems to me, is justified by the 
theory of the administration. Of course I am aware that this 
bill is not an orginal measure in this Congress—that a bill 
like it has been introduced heretofore—and I will ask the gen- 
tleman from Virginia if I am not correct in supposing that 
a bill like this has been floating around in Congress for a 
number of years? 

Mr. HAY. I just stated that ever since the Fifty-ninth Con- 
gress a bill of this character had been before Congress. 

Mr. MANN. That only emphasizes what I am saying. Here 
we have a bill like this which has been floating around Con- 
gress since the Fifty-ninth Congress, which was not considered 
in the last Congress, although that House was Democratic, as 
is this House; yet in this session is reported on the second day 
of the session and called up for passage on the third day, fol- 
lowing the message from the President of the United States 
on yesterday. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that we will avoid trouble with Mexico, 
but I do not believe we will if we follow the lines we are now 
pursuing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. HULINGS]. 

Mr. HULINGS. Mr. Chairman, this bill, as I understand it, 
is designed to provide a volunteer force in case of the immi- 
nence of war or on the declaration of war. It will, if put into 
effect, provide a body of raw troops that will be of little or no 
account for six or nine months after they are enrolled. 

Under the Constitution of the United States, when the Presi- 
dent makes a call for troops, of which he is the Commander 
in Chief after they get into the service, the governor of each 
Stai> is empowered to appoint the officers. That is a con- 
stitutional provision that would be hard to get around except 
by amending the Constitution. That fact, throughout all these 
years, has created a jealousy between regular officers and 
officers of the militia or of the National Guard. 

By act of Congress, after war was declared in 1898, it was 
provided that the National Guard organizations could be 
enlisted in a body, providing that the officers, below the rank 
of general officers, should be the officers of the troops enlisted, 
but in every case it still required the man individually to enlist, 
and when they were mustered in the officers who had been 
their former National Guard officers were commissioned. That 
state of affairs created considerable friction. It was only 
natural that a man who had given up his whole life to the 
profession of arms, and who had achieved the rank of captain 
or of first lieutenant, should feel somewhat rankled when he 
went into the service to find himself in company with a lot 
of youngsters, volunteer officers, superior in rank who obviously 
were deficient in military knowledge. 

The Dick Act attempted in a way to provide for the service 
of the Organized Militia in case of war, but the Attorney 
General has decided that under the present law and the Con- 
stitution National Guard troops who consider themselves in the 
first line of defense can not be sent out of the country. They 
could be used within the country, but they could not be sent 
abroad. 

A bill has been before Congress for years which asked for 
payment of the National Guard troops during attendance at 
drill. Everyone appeared to be in favor of that, but when the 
War Department got hold of it it put into the bill amendments 
which practically gave the Secretary of War the veto power 
over the constitutional right of the governors of the different 
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States to appoint the officers. This would seem to be entirely 
reasonable were it not for the constitutional inhibition, for 
without doubt there are many officers in the National Guard 
who are not proficient, who are not as good as the average 
trained Army officer. Nor should they be expected to be, for 
they have spent all their lives in civil life, and the knowledge 
of arms and military science is merely incidental. 

We have now this bill, and it simply sidesteps that situation. 
It takes away from the governor the right to appoint the 
officers. It puts into the power of the President the appoint- 
ment of the officers, and although he may appoint from where 
he chooses, as I understand it, the whole bill simply means to 
put into the hands of the President the officering of the troops 
who may volunteer in case of war. It is true he may appoint 
but four regulars to any regiment, but in case of war there 
would not be enough regulars to officer a large army, and the 
President would appoint the others from whence he liked, and 
with the Presidential appointments in the Spanish War in rec- 
ollection, I am thoroughly of opinion that governors of States 
would be quite as qualified to make good appointments as a 
President. If the House is ready to take the appointments from 
the governors, here is their opportunity. For my part I do not 
see that this bill in any particular is an advantage over the 
present law and the present situation. This bill does not pro- 
pose to organize troops until war is declared 

Mr. HAY. Or imminent. 

Mr. HULINGS. And then they are to be enrolled and mus- 
tered. The same thing can be done now with the National 
Guard that is already organized. Those same men could be 
enlisted and sent to a foreign war, and the only difference would 
be that the governors would appoint the officers. Under the 
law as it is at present any volunteer force can be enlisted under 
the call of the President, but the governors of the States would 
appoint the officers. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULINGS. Yes. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I understood the gentleman to say it was a 
provision of the Constitution of the United States that the 
governors of States should name the officers of volunteers. 

Mr. HULINGS. The officers of the militia. 

Mr. HAYDEN. There was some confusion, it seems to me, 
between volunteers and militia. There is no doubt about the 
right of governors of States to name the officers of the militia. 

Mr. HULINGS. If I am to understand a volunteer is only 
a militiaman who does volunteer, then there would be no 
difference, 

Mr. HAYDEN. That is the point I desired to bring out. 

Mr. HULINGS. But with a bill of this kind, where a dis- 
tinction is made between Organized Militia, between the militia 
and the Organized Militia, and between both of them and a 
volunteer force such as is provided for in this bill, then there 
would be a distinction 

Mr. HAYDEN. The gentleman does not insist 

Mr. HULINGS (continuing). But until this bill is passed 
there is no such distinction, and the governor does have the 
right to appoint officers. The bill when passed, as I understand 
it, only changes the situation by giving the appointment of 
officers to the President of the United States instead of 

Mr. HAY. I would like to say to my friend that he misunder- 
stands the purposes of the bill. The bill provides that these 
officers shall be named by the President, and the recommenda- 
tion is put in there as to which people he should prefer in 
naming them; but in the present law, the law of 1898—the law 
under which we are now living—there is no provision in that 
law where governors of States can name officers of volunteer 
organizations. The only provision of that bill is when a regi- 
ment of the National Guard 

Mr. HULINGS. Enlist in a body. 

Mr. HAY. Volunteers in a body; then the governor can 
name the officers. Here they could come in and be named by 
the President, not the governors. 

Mr. HULINGS. I was not speaking of the act of 1898 

Mr. HAY. What other act is it? 

Mr. HULINGS. But of the Constitution itself. 

Mr. HAY. The Constitution never provided, and there is 
no clause in it which provides, for the naming of officers of the 
volunteer force, a Federal force, by the governors of States 
If the gentleman can show me, I would like to see it. 

Mr. HULINGS. The only reference, as I understand it, in 
the Constitution is to the militia. 

Mr. HAY. Of course not. 

Mr. HULINGS. It is all militia or Regular Army. 

Mr. HAY. Of course not. This bill is under the provisions 
of the Constitution which authorizes the Congress to raise armies. 


Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, HULINGS. Certainly. 

Mr. KAHN. It has been the experience in the five great wars 
that this country has had that only 72 per cent of the men who 
went into the wars were Regular Army men. Twenty-two and a 
fraction per cent were Organized Militia men and 69.7 were 
volunteers, volunteers of the character that are provided for in 
this bill, so that more than two to one of the men who have 
fought our battles havé come into the service at the outbreak 
of the war, and have gone, not into the Regular Army, not into 
the Organized Militia, but into the volunteer forces of the 
United States. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HAY. Does the gentleman desire more time? 

n» HULINGS. Yes. 
. HAY. How much? 

Mr. HULINGS. Five minutes. 

Mr. HAY. I yield the gentleman that much time. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to this bill, 
unless it is amended. The Army is seeking and receiving too 
much power from legislation in this House. So long as I am 
here I propose to resist these encroachments on the rights of 
the private citizen. I would like to ask the gentleman if it 
is not a fact that these military organizations in the past in this 
country have been raised by young men usually who aspire to 
military honor, and if it is not the purpose of this bill to ex- 
clude the private citizen from sharing military honors? 

Of course, in entering the service they are inspired by a 
feeling of patriotism; but, after all, they wish to rise to mili- 
tary honor and afterwards to rise to honor in the community 
in which they live by reason of the fact that they have served 
with so much distinction in the Army. Is not that usually the 
ease of the leaders who raise these companies in the various 
communities? 

Mr. HULINGS. Very likely, sir. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. That is usually the case. This bill pro- 
vides for the appointment by the President of all officers for 
the volunteer forces and requires that preference in their selec- 
tion be giyen to those who have had military training and in- 
1 in the Regular Army, National Guard, or military 
schools. 

Now, is it not a fact that, if this bill is passed, the young 
men who raise the companies in volunteer service—get up the 
companies, work them up, and volunteer, expecting the goy- 
ernor to issue them a commission—will be absolutely excluded 
from any military honor by being officers of the companies 
which they raise? 

Mr. HULINGS. I do no think they would be excluded. I 
think many of them would be selected. The President of the 
United States in making these appointments would naturally 
choose the appointees from those who would be best qualified. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. The bill says that he shall give preference 
to these men who have been given military service and trained 
in the schools. That is what the bill says. 

Mr. HULINGS. The bill says “from the Regular Army,” 
and that, I think, is the purpose of the bill. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Yes, sir; to turn the whole thing over to 
the Regular Army. 

Mr. HULINGS. That is it; exactly. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Have the Regulars or the Volunteer soldiery 
fought the battles of this country in the past? 

Mr. HULINGS. Well, in a country where we do not have 
much of a Regular Army, if we ever do have a war, of course, 
it must be the volunteers, as it always has been, who will do 
the fighting. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Yes; the volunteer soldiers should share the 
honor and glory of the service as well as bear the burden at 
the front. I have a letter on my desk in my office from a 
distinguished young man in Texas, written in the last 70 days, 
asking me to notify him of the fact as quickly as I can if we 
have war with Mexico. He is a private citizen. He says, “I 
desire to raise a company. I desire to go to the front. I want 
to be captain of that company.” Is that not the spirit and the 
feeling that inspires almost all young men who go to the front? 
Is it not a feeling and a hope that they will be promoted or 
that they will be advanced in the future, and is it not a fact that 
they have received distinction in the past by honorable, pa- 
triotie service, and is it not a fact that they raise these com- 
panies with that hope, desire, and expectation? 

Mr. HULINGS. That may very likely be true, but I notice 
these companies are raised when there is not any prospect of 
war. In all of the great States there is a National Guard, whose 
proficiency is the continuing wonder of the inspecting officers 
of the Regular Army. 
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Mr. TEMPLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULINGS. Yes. ' 

Mr. TEMPLE. I would like to call attention to the provision 
on page 7, lines 6 and 7, as follows: 

And not to exceed four Regular Army officers shall, at the same 
time, hold commissions in any one regiment of Volunteer Cavalry— 
and so forth. 

Now, that is not turning the whole regiment over to the 
Regular Army. 

Mr. HULINGS. Which simply means, Mr. Chairman, that 
the colonel and the three battalion commanders in all these or- 
ganizations will hold these field offices. The others may and 
probably will be political appointees. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I would like to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman from Pennsylyania 
[Mr. Hues] yield to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mo- 
KENZIE]? 

Mr. HULINGS. I will. 

Mr. MoKENZIE. You have had an experience in Army life? 

Mr. HULINGS. Very little. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I want to ask you if in your judgment, 
after haying had that experience, it would not be the part of 
wisdom to have at least one regular officer in every regiment 
of volunteer soldiers? 

Mr. HULINGS. Well, I do not know but that the gentleman 
is right. It is just the most natural thing in the world that 
men who devote their whole lives to the profession of arms 
will be more competent at any time than the ordinary average 
man who would enlist. That is his trade. And yet at the be- 
ginning of the Spanish War, if there was ever any such hop- 
scotch, loose-ended work that was eyer done in any military 
expedition in the whole world, it was in that expedition that 
went to Santiago from Key West. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Huis! has again expired. 

Mr. HULINGS. I would like enough time to say this—— 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is rec- 
ognized for two minutes more. 

Mr. HULINGS. I want to say this, that I have a realizing 
sense of the work that is being done by the officer of the Regular 
Army. He has made enormous progress since 1898. I do not 
believe there is a body of trained soldiers in the world equal to 
the Regular Army officers of to-day, but there is not enough of 
them to officer even a small army, and the deficiency would be 
made up of political appointees. 

If a force led and officered by such men as the trained officer 
of the Regular Army were the issue here, I would say pass the 
bill. You can get the same kind of men in the ranks without 
passing this bill—men who have already had long training in 
the National Guard, already officered by men of high military 
spirit. You can weed out the incompetent officers, but if you 
pass this bill, I think you will find difficulty in enlisting men 
who have no voice in choosing their officers. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania just one question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULINGS. Certainly. 

Mr. GOULDEN. As an old and experienced national guards- 
man who knows what he is talking about, and is therefore 
familiar with the formation of regiments, battalions, and com- 
panies, does not the gentleman think that it is a wise provision 
to have these Regular Army officers take charge of a regi- 
ment or of the three battalions until those Volunteers are 
whipped into line and properly disciplined? 

Mr. HULINGS. That depends altogether on whom you pick 
out. I. think you can pick out volunteer officers who are just 
as good battalion officers as any you could get from the Regu- 
lar Army; but what is far more to the point, I think the aver- 
age militia officer is far superior to the average man who would 
be appointed under this bill, 

Mr. GOULDEN. The experience of the Civil and the Span- 
ish-American Wars does not carry out my friend’s contention. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I now yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. TEMPLE]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
TEMPLE] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, this bill divides the land 
forces of the United States into three classes—the Regular 
Army, the Organized Land Militia, and such yolunteer forces 
as Congress may provide. 

This bill has to do with the third of these classes; not with 
the Regular Army, not with the Organized Militia or National 


Guard, but with the volunteer forces which are to be raised 
by enlistment from the unorganized militia. It further pro- 
vides that the raising of the volunteer forces shall not take 
place until after the Organized Land Militia, known as the 
National Guard, has been called into the military service of 
the United States. 

The bill does not provide for the transfer of any Regular 
Army officers to State troops—that is, to the National Guard— 
but provides that each of these volunteer regiments yet to be 
organized may have not to exceed four Regular Army officers. 
Now that will not interfere with any young man who wishes to 
raise a company and perhaps to get a commission as captain of 
that company, provided he has had any military experience 
either in the Regular Army or the National Guard or is on the 
list of eligibles which the existing law provides shall be made 
or has had training in a military school. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield to the gentleman from Georgia? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Yes. : 

Mr. TRIBBLE. But he must have had that training. If 
he has not had that training, he can not get in under this bill. 

Mr. TEMPLE. He must be competent, and I think that is a 
very wise provision. 

Mr. KAHN, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr TEMPLE. Certainly. 

Mr. KAHN. Does the gentleman think that the young man 
who desires to be an officer of a company, who “seeks the 
bubble reputation at the cannon’s mouth,” but has had no 
training whatever, should be given charge of a company or a 
regiment of men? Is it not a fact that most of the deaths 
that have occurred in our wars have been due to the fact that 
untried officers have been appointed over men and have not 
been able to take care of the men? And is it not much better 
for the service that men who have had some military training 
should be appointed to those positions? 

Mr. TEMPLE. I should think that is undoubtedly the right 
policy. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield to 
me right there? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield to the gentleman from Kansas? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Very willingly. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Does the gentleman intend to say in what 
he has said here to us that a young man in a community who 
gets up a troop or company and gets into the State militia can, 
under the provisions of this bill, become a volunteer colonel? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Certainly; the thing is possible. But it de- 
pends on the man and on circumstances. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I understood from the statement of the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay], the chairman, that these 
officers would be appointed by the President from the Regular 
Army officers of the United States. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Not to exceed four from the Regular 
Army 

Mr. GOULDEN. In any one regiment. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Yes. Some appointments may be made from 
the Regular Army, but there can not be more than four of them 
to any one regiment of volunteers. The other officers of the 
regiment, more than 50 of them, must be men who have had ex- 
perience in the National Guard, or training in a military school, 
or must have had their names enrolled, according to the law 
already existing, on the eligible list. So long as those men last, 
they are to have the preference, and then the President, if he 
needs to do so, may appoint men who have not had military 
training. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Yes. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. If this bill had been on the statute books 
when Col. Roosevelt got up his regiment or when Mr. Bryan 
was appointed as a colonel, could either one of them have re- 
ceived a commission as colonel in the Spanish-American War? 

Mr. TEMPLE. I think Mr. Roosevelt had had experience in 
the National Guard of New York. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. When? 

Mr. TEMPLE. Previous to that time. 

Mr. PLATT. He did not receive his commission as colonel. ~ 

Mr. TRIBBLE. And what experience had Mr. Secretary 
Bryan for military service? 

Mr. TEMPLE. I do not know whether he had any experience. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. He would haye been excluded under this 
bill. 

Mr. TEMPLE. I think very likely he would, and he would 
have seen just about as much service if he had been excluded as 
he saw after he was appointed. 
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Mr. TRIBBLE. He would have seen service in the Spanish- 
American War if he had been given the opportunity. 

Mr. LOBECK. Does the gentleman think that John A. Logan 
had had any.military experience before the Ciyil War? 

Mr. TEMPLE. I do not know. 

Mr. LOBECK. He had not, and there was no better leader 
than Black Jack John A. Logan, of Ilinois. 

Mr. TEMPLE. I have no objection to men without experi- 
ence having an opportunity to get experience. 

Mr. LOBECK. And you would not have finished the Civil 
War so soon if it had not been for the men without military 
experience, but with unlimited patriotism and commanding 
ability as leaders, whose efforts induced the boys to enlist. 

Mr. TEMPLE. I will ask the gentleman if he is in favor of 
abolishing West Point because there are occasional men like 
John A. Logan? 

Mr. LOBECK. There is no intention to abolish West Point. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Nobody wants to abolish West Point. 

Mr. LOBECK. You are anxious to get your boys in there. 

Mr. TEMPLE. I see I should have’ made my point a little 
clearer, 

Now, I should like to ask the chairman of the committee, Mr. 
Hay, whether I misunderstood his statement a little while ago 
in which, as I understood him, he said that the present Na- 
tional Guard can not get into the service of the United States 
without volunteering? 

Mr. HAY. I said so; in time of war, yes; except, of course, 
under the provisions of the Constitution which authorized the 
President to call them out to enforce the laws of the United 
States, to suppress insurrection, and to repel invasion; but the 
present National Guard can not go into the service of the 
United States for the purposes of war, to be sent out of the 
country, unless they volunteer. 

Mr. TEMPLE. To be sent out of the country? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. TEMPLE. I do not know whether the law of May 27, 
1908, has been repealed. 

Mr, HAY. It has not. 

Mr. TEMPLE. ‘The law of May 27,1908, section 3, amending 
section 4 of the law of 1903, provides: 


That whenever the United States 7 invaded or in danger of invasion 
from any foreign nation, or of rebellion mene the authority of the 
United States, or the President is unable with the regular forces at his 
command to execute the laws of the Union, it shall be lawful for the 
President to call forth such militia of the State or of the States or 
Territories or of the District of Columbia as he may deem necessary to 
repel such invasion, Li aod such rebellion, or to enable him to execute 
such laws and to issue his orders for that purpose through the governor. 

Section 4 of the law of May 27, 1908, amending section 5 of 
the law of 1903, provides: 

That whenever the President calls forth the Organized Militia of any 
State, Territory, or the District of Columbia to be employed in the 
service of the United States he may specify in his call the period for 
which such service is required, and the militia so called shall continue 
to serve during the period so specified, either within or without the 
territory of the United States, unless sooner relieved by order of the 
President. 

The same law, amending section 7 of the law of 1903, pro- 
vides: 

That every officer and enlisted man of the militia who shall be called 
forth in the manner hereinbefore prescribed shall mustered for 
service without further enlistment, and without further medical exami- 
nation previous to such muster except for those States and Territories 
which have not adopted the standard of medical examination 
for the Regular Army: Provided, That any officer or enlist 


man of 
the militia who shall refuse or neglect to 


present himself for such 
muster, upon being called forth as hereinbefore prescribed, shall be sub- 
eid — fe —5 by court-martial and shall be punished as such court-martial 

Mr. HAY. The gentleman is referring to the Dick law? 

29 15 TEMPLE. The Dick law as amended by the law of May 

1908. 

Mr. HAY. I understand that is the law, but so far as it pro- 
vides for the service of the National Guard outside the limits 
of the United States that law is unconstitutional, and the late 
Attorney General gave an opinion that it was unconstitutional. 

Mr. TEMPLE. There has never been any court decision on 
that point, has there? 

Mr. HAY. There has neyer been any court decision, because 
there has never been any occasion for it; but anybody who reads 
the Constitution is bound to come to the conclusion that you 
can not send the Organized Militia of the country without the 
limits of the United States. ; 

Mr. TEMPLE. Now, I should like to call attention to the 
fact that this bill is not to be put into operation at the pres- 
ent time. 

Mr. HAY. You mean the bill now under consideration? 

Mr. TEMPLE. The bill under consideration. 

Mr. HAY. Of course not; because it can only be put into op- 
eration in time of war. 


Mr. TEMPLE. Or when war is imminent. 

Mr. HAY. Or when war is imminent. 

Mr. TEMPLE. But the point I want to make is this: That 
even then the President can not put this law into operation until 
Congress authorizes him to do so. On page 2, line 24, of this 
bill it is— 

Provided further, That when the raising of a volunteer force shall 
have been authorized by Congress, and after the organized land militia 
of any arm or class shall have been called into the military service of 
the United States, volunteers of that particular arm or class may be 
raised and accepted into said service in accordance with the terms of 


this act, re less of the extent to which other arms or classes of 
said militia shall have been called into said service, z 


After Congress authorizes the President of the United States, 
when the emergency arises, and after the Organized Militia 
has been called into the service, then this plan which we pre- 
pare now at our leisure can be put into operation with speed. 
We shall not have to wait at that time until we invent a system. 

Mr. KAHN. The gentleman understands that the President 
of the United States would not have any money to pay the 
Volunteers unless Congress acts. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Exactly so. It seems to me that there is a 
great deal of wisdom in this bill. It may not be the best bill 
that can be devised, but I feel, if I am competent to express any 
opinion, that it is the best plan that has yet been devised, and 
I think it is very well worth a trial. 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman from Virginia now use some 
of his time? 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I have had no request for time 
on this side. When the gentlemen get through I may say a 
few words myself. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I believe that some of the criti- 
cisms that have been aimed at the bill by several gentlemen 
are not based upon facts. The volunteer forces of the United 
States in our wars heretofore have been the backbone of the 
American Army—not the organized State militia, not the Regular 
Army, but the yolunteers. At the present time, under the law 
of 1898, the President is allowed to appoint one Regular Army 
officer to a regiment of volunteers. That is a serious defect in 
that law. Under the provisions of this bill he is permitted to 
appoint one to each separate battalion of volunteers, and not to 
exceed four Regular Army officers to each regiment of volun- 
teers. It has been the experience of this country in time of 
war that great numbers of enlisted men have died in the mili- 
tary camps because the officers did not know how to take care 
of them. One of the complaints that I heard after the Spanish 
War when the volunteer regiments returned from the field of 
operations was that the volunteer officers, or rather the officers 
of the militia companies who had been placed in command of 
enlisted men, did not know, in many cases, how to look after 
the welfare of those enlisted men. I believe that under the pro- 
visions of this bill there will be no complaints of that kind in 
the future. I believe that the officers will be men who will have 
had enough military training and experience to know how to 
take care of the enlisted men who are under them, the fight- 
ing men. 

The main advantages that will accrue to the country under 
this bill were explained quite fully by the chairman of the 
committee. 

Mr. HULINGS. Will the gentleman allow an interrogatory? 

Mr. KAHN. I will; yes. 

Mr. HULINGS. I would like to ask the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia in what respect the volunteer forces, if we should declare 
war to-morrow—in what respect the volunteer forces when 
enlisted under this bill would differ from those if enlisted under 
the law as at present, except as to the appointment of officers? 

Mr. KAHN. There are quite a number of differences, which 
are set out in the report. 

Mr. HULINGS. I mean, as to the method of getting the men. 

Mr. KAHN. As to the method of enlisting the men there is 
practically no difference. The men would enlist under this bill 
just as they have enlisted heretofore; but the men who will be 
appointed to commissioned rank, in my judgment, will be better 
trained men than those who have heretofore been appointed to 
commissioned rank whenever we have had a war on our hands. 

Mr. HULINGS. Does the gentleman understand that the 
Santiago expedition, manned by regular officers almost entirely, 
regular troops, some 17,000 of them, who were down there two 
or three weeks, did not know how to take care of their men 
and keep them from getting sick; and did not they sign a round 
robin to get the whole of them sent back? 

Mr. KAHN. I am perfectly familiar with the conditions that 
prevailed down there at that time. But this country has made 
wonderful progress in military affairs since that war. That 


war certainly educated our officers and enabled them to realize 
the defects of our military system. In addition to that, when 
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there haye been wars in other parts of the world since then we 
have had American officers attached to the contending armies 
for the purpose of observation, and the reports they have made 
to this Government on the military operations of the contending 
forces have been of inestimable value to the officers and the 
men who are in the Army. 

Mr. HULINGS. Does the gentleman understand that in these 
great advances in knowledge, especially of camp sanitation, that 
has taken place since the War with Spain, the regular officers 
got very many of their ideas of camp sanitation from the Na- 
tional Guard of Pennsylvania? 

Mr. KAHN. I am glad to hear that they did; but if any 
Member of this House has had an opportunity to attend one of 
the joint maneuver camps of Regular Army and Organized 
Militia organizations that Congress has provided for since the 
War with Spain, and has had an opportunity of seeing how 
modern sanitary methods are employed in the field, he will 
realize the great advance that has been made in camp sanitation 
since the Spanish War. 

I do not have the apprehension that the distinguished leader 
of the minority [Mr. Mann] has about war with Mexico. I 
do not fear that there is anything of that kind in prospect. 
Personally, I am absolutely opposed to intervention in Mexico. 
[Applause.] But I also believe that we have absolutely no 
right to interfere in the internal affairs of any sister Republic or 
of any foreign country. [Applause.] I feel that this bill has 
been demanded for many years. I believe it to be a step in the 
right direction, and I earnestly hope that the House will pass 
it without much delay. [Applause.] 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, is the gentleman from California 
through upon his side? 

Mr. KAHN. Yes; I do not desire to take up any further 
time. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I do not desire to take up any 
further time in respect to this bill, as there seems to be very 
little opposition to it. However, I wish to correct an erroneous 
impression sought to be made by the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann] that this bill is brought in now because of the 
conditions which now exist in Mexico. I desire to say that 
this bill was introduced last August, and if there had been any 
necd for it it would have been brought here long before this. 
It seems to me from what the President said to us on yester- 
day, and from the conditions now prevailing, that war is much 
further away from us now than it was last August. I do not 
believe that there is going to be any war with Mexico, and the 
introduction of this bill and its early passage has been because 
I am anxious to get through the work which is imposed upon 
my committee as soon as I possibly can, in order that we may 
get away from here at some decent time next summer and not 
sit here all of the year. [Applause.] For that reason I pre- 
pared this bill, I got the War Department to make a report 
upon it, and I asked the committee to act upon it as soon as 
possible. If the committee had had the power, under the con- 
ditions prevailing during the extra session, I should have asked 
for action then, and, as I say, action is not taken now with a 
view to the conditions in any other country. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask the Clerk to read the bill for amendment under the five- 
minute rule. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 4. That the volunteer forces shall be ig to the laws, orders, 
and regulations governing the R Army in so far as such laws, 
orders, and regulations are applica le to officers or enlisted men whose 
permanent retention in the milltary service, either on the active list 
dason aai Weds felt ihe Borular Aray te Ormanda Sift 
while in the service of the United States. and the volunteer 
forces in respect to the conferring upon officers or enlisted men of 
brevet rank, medals of honor, certificates of merit, or other rewards 


for distinguished service, nor in respect to the eli ity of any officer 
of said Army, militia, or volunteer a for — * any court- 


martial, court of inquiry, or military That the 
organization of all units of the line. and of the ‘signal tro troops of the 
volunteer forces shall be 32 same as that prescri a and r 


ing units of the Regular Prov od 
President 


i divi. 


and the compo- 


1 8 preseribe: 

ry, and Ar- 

rps troops or- 

proma under this act, there shall be attached the —.— ee of the 

ent as are attached to like organizations of the Reg- 

ular Army: Provided further, That the organization of the coast de- 

83 o “machine-gun detachments, . of Pei Dian eng 

Deparment: remount depots, military trains, secre gencies, 

Ser | risons, lines of communication, including th their — — Sapo 

er adjuncts that may be necessary in the —.— n of war, 

Sna tbe organization of which is not otherwise provided by law, 
shall be as the President may from time to time direct. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk wili report the committee 
ts. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 3, line 14, strike out the words “ Organised Militia” and insert 
the words “ organized militia.” 


Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of that amendment is 
simply to strike out the use of the capital letters in the spelling 
of the words “ Organized Militia.” 

ae CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
men 

The amendment was ageed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 8, line 16, after the word “ respect,” insert the words “ to pro- 
motion or.’ 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec, 6. That to provide the staff officers that will be necessary in 
the various staff corps and departments in time of war or while war 
is imminent, and that are not otherwise provided for in this act, the 
President is authorized to appoint, by and Reith the advice and consent 
of the Senate, such number of yolun officers of grades author- 
ized by law for the Regular Army as he may find necessary for such 
corps and departments: Provided, That the total number of such staf 
parag a Peg Sen Bron ny service all such officers of the Organized Militia 

of the United States, shall not exceed 
fhe. cr of one ethene to 200 enlisted men for all militia and vol- 
unteer forces called into the military service of the United States: 
Provided further, That the number of volunteer staff officers appointed 
in any grade in the various staff corps and artments shall not exceed 
in any ee corps or department the proportionate strength of regular 
officers of the corresponding grade as established —— law for the corre. 
sponding staff or 9 of the Army: Provided 
ree, That the ent may appoint, with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, volunteer chaplains at the rate of one for each 
regiment of Volunteer 3 Cavalry, aa Field Artillery, and one 
for every 12 companies of Volunteer Artillery rai with 
rank corresponding to that established 55 law for chaplains in the 
Regular Army. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to call to the attention 
of the chairman of the committee that on page 5, line 17, the 
words “Organized Militia” are spelled with capitals and I 
assume, to conform with the practice in the early part of the 
bill, he would want to have that changed to small letters. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer that amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


insert lower case 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sxc. 8. That the temporary vacancies created in any grade not above 
that of colonel among the commissioned perdi of any arm, staff 
corps, or department of the Regular Army, throu re 5 of 
officers thereof to higher volunteer rank, shall be Ane temporary 
promotions, according to seniority in rank from officers Holdin com- 
missions in the next lower grade in said arm, staff corps, or depart- 
ment; and all temporary vacancies created in any grade by 8 
promotions s shall in like manner be filled from, and thus create 
rary vacancies in, the next lower grade; and vacancies that remain 
thereafter in said arm, staff corps, or de} ent, that can not be filled 
by temporary promotions, as prescribed this section, may be filled by 
thi tee grades ag shall appointment of officers of such number and de or 
ntain sai rtment at the 
That officers tempo- 
terms of this section shall be 
Eye with the advice and 
consent of th ot extend beyond the ter- 
mination of the war or, if war sig tgs rie rons the passing of the immi- 
nence thereof, as defined by the President's proclamation, and upon the 
expiration of said terms said officers shall be discharged from the posi- 
tions held by them under their temporary promotions or appointments : 
Provided further, That officers temporarily promoted under the provi- 
—_ of this section shall not 4 thelr eee e commissions, nor 

shall they be prejudiced in their lineal or relative standing in the 
Regular Army under permanent commissions, by reason of their services 
under temporary commissions authorized by this section. 


The committee amendments were read, as follows: 


7 ENA 5 5 20, strike out the word “ from“ and insert in lieu thereof 
e wo 
Page 8, line 10, strike out the word “ does and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “ 

Page 8, line 11, after the word “ occur,” insert the word “beyond.” 


The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 10. That in time of war all organizations of the land forces 
shall be recruited and maintained as near their prescribed strength as 
practicable. For this purpose the necessary rendezvous and depots 
pert — established by the Secretary of War for the enlistment and 

of all recruits, and in order that officers may be available for 
—— ing duty the President is authorized, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, to appoint officers of Volunteers of the proper 
arm of the service, additional to those elsewhere herein authorized, in 
2 not to exceed at the rate of 1 major, 4 Ka tains, 5 first ileu- 
and 5 second Bic he ert for sec organized 2 of Cav- 

ions 


companies of Coast Ar Artillery 6. A 
wat 3 the troops at recruit de 


5, line 17, strike out the capitals in “Organized Militia” and 
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returns to The Adjutant General of the Army: Provided, That to main- 


tain the organized land militia organizations in the military service of 
the United States at their maximum strength. the 88 rendezvous 
and depots in any State or Territory may, at the request of the governor 
thereof, enlist and train recruits for the organized land militia organi- 
zations in the service of the United States from said State or Territory. 


The committee amendments were read, as follows: 


Page 9, line 10, after the word “war,” insert the words “or while 
war imminent.” 

Page 9, line 11, after the word “ forces,” insert the words “in the 
military service of the United States.” 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 11. That in the organization of a recruiting system, after Con- 
gress shall have Katorse the raising of volunteer forces, the President 
is authorized to employ retired officers, noncommissioned officers, and 
Pare of the Regular Army, either with their rank on the retired 
ist or, In the ease of enlisted men, with increased noncommissioned 
rank; or he may, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
appoint and employ retired officers below the grade of colonel, with 
increased volunteer commissioned rank not to exceed one grade aboye 
that held by them upon the retired list, or retired enlisted men with 
volunteer commissioned rank not above the grade of first lieutenant: 
Provided, That retired officers and enlisted men while thus employed 
shall not be eligible for transfer to the field units, but shall receive the 
full pay and allowances of the respective grades in which they are 
serving, whether volunteer or regular, in lieu of their retired pay and 
allowances: Provided further, That upon the termination of the duty 
or, In case of those given volunteer rank, upon muster out as volunteers 
the officers and men shall revert to their retired status. 


The committee amendments were read, as follows: 


Page 10, line 24, after the word “exceed,” insert the words “in the 
ease of any officer.” 

Page 10, line 25, after the word “by,” strike out the word “them” 
and insert the word “him.” 

Page 11, line 9, after the word “ volunteers,“ strike out the word 
and insert the words “ said retired.” 


The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 12. That, except as otherwise specifically prescribed by law, all 
officers provided for in this act shall be subject to such assignments of 
duty and such transfers as the President may direct: Provided, That 
medical officers of Volunteers when detailed as consulting surgeons shall 
not exercise command over the hospitals to which 3 may be assigned 
for duty, except that by virtue of their commissions they may command 
all enlisted men: Provided further, That medical inspectors shall be 
detailed for duty with each army, smy sorpi and division, and for the 
base and lines of communications, and that no officer shall be detailed 
for duty as a medical inspector except he be experienced in military 
sanitation. 

The committee amendment was read, as follows: 

Page 11, line 20, at the beginning of the line, insert the words “ field 
army, or.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 14. That the commander of a division or higher military unit is 
authorized to appoint, from time to time, military boards of not less 
than three nor more than five officers of the volunteer forces to examine 
into the Gaa qualifications, conduct, and efficiency of any com- 
missioned officer of said forces within his command: Provided, That 
each member of any such board shall be superior in rank to the officer 
whose qualifications are to be inquired into: Provided further, That if 
the report of any such board is adverse to the continuance of any 
officer, and if the report be approved by the President, such officer shall 
be discharged from service in the volunteer forces, at the discretion of 
the President, with one month's pay and allowances. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, there is a committee amendment 
to strike out the section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 12, strike out all of section 14. 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 15. That all laws and parts of laws in conflict with the provi- 
sions of this act be, and the same are hereby, repealed, 

The committee amendment was read as follows: 

Strike out all of section 15 from lines 16 to 18, inclusive, and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

* Sec. 14. That all Jaws and parts of laws in confilct with the provi- 
sions of this act be, and the same are hereby, repealed.” 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman, are 
there any laws on this subject now? 

Mr. HAY. Oh, yes. 

Mr. MANN. Which would be repealed? 

Mr. HAY. Yes; the law of 1898 and four or five other laws 
passed since then to amend the law. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do now 
rise and report the bill to the House with the recommendation 
that the amendments be agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Houston, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 7188, 


and had directed him to report the bill with sundry amend- 
ments, with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed 
to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the amendments will be put in gross. 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Hay, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. s 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 

To Mr. IINTHICUu, for three days, on account of serious 
illness in his family. 

To Mr. Merritt, indefinitely, on account of illness. 

To Mr. Jones, indefinitely, on account of serious illness. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS—FREDERICK BITTMANN, 

Mr. O'BRIEN, by unanimous consent, was granted leave to 
withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, 
papers in the case of H. R. 21476, Sixty-second Congress, a bill 
for the relief of Frederick Bittmann, no adverse report having 
been made thereon, 

ADJOURNMENT. 
i Mr. HAY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now ad- 
ourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 3 o'clock and 38 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Thursday, December 
4, 1913, at 12 o’clock m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Postmaster General, transmitting the an- 
nual report of the board of trustees of the postal savings sys- 
tem for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1913 (H. Doc. No. 359); 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads and ordered 
to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, transmitting a statement showing in detail what officers 
and employees of the branches of the Goyernment service under 
the direction of the Smithsonian Institution have traveled on 
official business from Washington to points outside of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1913 (H. 
Doc. No. 366) ; to the Committee on the Library and ordered to 
be printed. 

3. A letter from the Clerk of the House, transmitting his an- 
nual report for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1913 (H. Doc. No. 
357); to the Committee on Accounts and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the Librarian of Congress, transmitting his 
annual report and the annual report of the superintendent of 
the Library Building and grounds for the fiscal year ended June 
80, 1913 (H. Doc. No. 399); to the Committee on the Library 
and ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the Librarian of Congress, transmitting state- 
ment of travel expenses incurred during the fiscal year 1912-13 
(H. Doe. No. 367) ; to the Committee on the Library and ordered 
to be printed. 

6. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
his annual report on the state of the finances for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1913 (H. Doc. No. 358); to the Committee on 
Ways and Means and ordered to be printed. 

7. A letter from the Clerk of the House of Representatives, 
submitting a list of reports to be made to Congress by public 
officers during the Sixty-third Congress (H. Doc. No. 356); to 
Committee on Accounts and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
statements from the several offices and bureaus of the Treasury 
Department showing in detail what officials and employees trav- 
eled on official business for the department to points outside of 
the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1913 
(H. Doc. No. 365); to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Treasury Department and ordered to be printed. 

9. A letter from the Postmaster General, transmitting state- 
ments showing in detail what officers and employees other than 
special agents (and others who are required to constantly 
travel on official business) traveled from Washington to points 
outside of the District of Columbia during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1913 (H. Doc. No. 368); to Committee on Ex- 
saat dia in the Post Office Department and ordered to be 
printed. 

10. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a letter 
from the Chief of Ordnance, United States Army, submitting 
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statements of the cost of all type and experimental manufacture 
of guns and other articles and the average cost of the several 
classes of guns and other articles manufactured by the Govern- 
ment at the several arsenals during the fiscal year ended June 
80, 1918 (H. Doc. No, 360) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs 
and ordered to be printed. 

11. A letter from the chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, transmitting a statement of expenses incurred by 
officials and employees of the commission on account of travel 
when absent from Washington, D. C., on official business during 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1913 (H. Doc. No. 369); to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and ordered to 
be printed. 

12. A letter from the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, transmitting a detailed statement of the expenditures for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1913, under appropriation for“ In- 
ternational exchanges,” “American ethnology,” the “Astrophysi- 
cal Observatory,” the “ International Catalogue of Scientific Lit- 
erature,” the “National Museum,” the “National Zoological 
Park,” ete. (H. Doc. No. 855); to the Committee on the Library 
and order to be printed. 

18. A letter from the president of the Board of Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia, transmitting the annual report of 
the commissioners for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1913 (H. 
Doc. No. 403); to the Committee on the District of Columbia 
and ordered to be printed. 

14. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a 
report of the receipts from the rentals, extension of the Capitoi 
Grounds, for the period beginning December 1, 1912, and ending 
August 1, 1913 (S. Doc. No. 251); to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds and ordered to be printed. 

15. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, submitting a 
report of the disbursements for the fiseal year ended June 30, 
1913, made in the States and Territories under provisions of 
the act approved August 30, 1890, providing for the endowment 
and support of colleges for the benefit of agriculture and the 
mechanic arts (H. Doc. No. 361); to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and ordered to be printed. 

16. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior transmitting a 
report of the Maritime Canal Co. of Nicaragua, in accordance 
with section 6 of the act of Congress approved February 20, 
1889 (H. Doc. No. 362); to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce and ordered to be printed. 

17. A letter from the secretary of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, transmitting a detailed statement of the expenses 
incurred by officers and employees, in connection with meetings 
or conventions, under written authority and direction of the 
secretary of the commission, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1913 (H. Doc. No. 868); to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce and ordered to be printed. 

18. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a report 
of the travel expenses incurred by officers or employees of the 
War Department during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1913 (H. 
Doc. No. 364); to the Committee on Expenditures in the War 
Department and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, , 

Mr. GREGG, from the Committee on War Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 8846) making appropriations of 
certain claims in accordance with findings of the Court of 
Claims, reported under the provisions of the acts approved 
March 3, 1883, and March 3, 1887, and commonly known as the 
Bowman and the Tucker Acts, and under the provisions of 
section 151 of the act approved March 3, 1911, commonly known 
as the Judicial Code, reported the same with amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 97), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Private Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLU'TIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HEFLIN: A bill (H. R. 9755) to appropriate $500,000 
for the purpose of carrying on demonstration work on public 
roads in the United States; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 9756) to 
provide for highway-improvement work by the United States 
Department of Agriculture in cooperation with the highway de- 
partments of the several States; to the Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina: A bill (H. R. 9757) to 
provide for highway-improvement work by the United States 
Department of Agriculture in cooperation with the highway 
departments of the several States; to the Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. LEE of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 9758) to provide for 


highway-improyvement work by the United States Department of 
Agriculture in cooperation with the highway departments of 
the several States; to the Committee on Roads, 

By Mr. CANDLER of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 9759) to 
provide for the construction, maintenance, and improvement of 
public roads and rural delivery routes through the cooperation 
and joint action of the National Government and the several 
States or counties in which such public roads or rural delivery 
routes may be established; to the Committee on Roads, 

By Mr. MAHAN: A bill (H. R. 9760) authorizing preliminary 
examination and survey to be made of the Mattabessett River, 
in the State of Connecticut; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9761) authorizing survey of the Connecti- 
cut River from the Sound to the head of navigation at Hart- 
ford; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 

By Mr. ADAMSON: A bill (H. R. 9762) to amend section 20 
of the act to regulate commerce, approved February 4, 1887, as 
amended by subsequent acts; tc the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9763) to provide for a commercial direc- 
tory and the regulation of transactions of individuals, partner- 
ships, and corporations engaging in interstate commerce; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BROWNING: A bill (H. R. 9764) to provide for a 
preliminary survey of Delaware River from the mouth of 
Cooper River to Fishers Point Dike, on the New Jersey shore; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9765) providing for the appointment of a 
board of survey for the purpose of selecting a suitable site for a 
naval armor plant at or near Camden, N. J., and submitting an 
estimate of the cost thereof; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 9766) for the purchase of 
a site and the erection thereon of a public building at Oswego, 
Kans.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9767) for the purchase of a site and the 
erection thereon of a public building at Columbus, Kans.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 9768) to au- 
thorize the Secretary of Commerce to lease a portion of Ediz 
Hook Lighthouse Reseryation, Wash; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 9769) authorizing the re- 
tirement from active service, with increased rank, of officers 
now on the active list of the Army who served in the Civil 
War; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WICKERSHAM: A bill (H. R. 9770) to levy and 
collect an income tax on railroads in Alaska and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MeKELLAR: A bill (H. R. 9771) regulating ship- 
ments of freight to foreign ports and prohibiting discrimination 
in the receipt and shipment of such freight; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HINDS: Resolution (H. Res. 326) authorizing pre- 
liminary examination and survey of the mouth of Cape Neddick 
River, York, Me.; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAIR: A bill (H. R. 9772) granting an increase of 
pension to Charles Free; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9778) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah J. Blackburn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BAILEY: A bill (H. R. 9774) granting an increase of 
pension to Samuel Shoup; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BELL of California: A bill (H. R. 9775) granting an 
increase of pension to Augustin M. Adams; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9776) granting an increase of pension to 
Howard G. Cleaveland; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BOWDLE: A bill (H. R. 9777) for the relief of 
George W. Platt; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9778) for the relief of John Nicholson; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9779) granting a pension to Sarah M. 
Mounts; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9780) granting a pension to August Rumpf; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9781) granting a pension to Juliet Burt 
Norton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9782) granting a pension to George Traut- 
ner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9783) granting a pension to Frederick A. 
Rolff; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
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By Mr. CANTRILL: A bill (H. R. 9784) granting a pension 
to Edward N. Cooke; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9785) granting an increase of pension to 
J. W. Reeves; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9786) granting an increase of pension to 
David James; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DONOHOE: A bill (H. R. 9787) granting an increase 
of pension to William W. Hallman; to the Committee on Iuvalid 
Pensions, 


By Mr. FORDNEY: A bill (H. R. 9788) for the relief of 


Gustay A. Hesselberger; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 9789) 
granting an honorable discharge to David Steers, alias William 
Johnson, alias John Hartman; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HINDS: A bill (H. R. 9790) granting a pension to 
Asa Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9791) granting a pension to Charles Har- 
ris; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 9792) granting an increase of pension to 
Lucinda P. Brackett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9793) granting a pension to Frederick 
Price; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. s 

By Mr. KREIDER: A bill (H. R. 9794) granting a pension 
to Samuel D. Hess; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9795) granting a pension to J. Caroline 
Fitzgerald; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 9796) granting a pension to 
Levi Salier; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LEWIS of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 9797) granting a 
pension to Charles E. Welker; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. MOSS of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 9798) granting 
an increase of pension to Elizabeth Ayers; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN: A bill (H. R. 9799) granting a pension to 
Albert V. Lawson; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9800) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward Egeland; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9801) for the relief of Frederick Bittmann; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9802) for the relief of James L. Potter; 
to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: A bill (H. R. 9803) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Lizzie G. Sayward; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. i 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9804) granting an increase of pension to 
Adelaide H. Baker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PETERS of Maine: A bill (H. R. 9805) granting a 
pension to Ellen H. Russell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9806) for the relief of Samuel N. Rich; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PLUMLEY: A bill (H. R. 9807) granting a pension to 
James E. Welch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9808) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry B. Norton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 9809) granting a pension to 
William Couture or Goodhue; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas (by request): A bill (H. R. 
9810) for the relief of Pay Inspector F. T. Arms, United States 
Navy; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. STOUT: A bill (H. R. 9811) granting an increase of 
pension to William E. Davies; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9812) for the relief of F. A. Carnal and 
R. X. Lewis; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SWITZER: A bill (H. R. 9813) granting a pension 
to Bertha Pratt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9814) granting a pension to Elijah Hill; to 
the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9815) granting a pension to Zachariah W. 
May; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 9816) granting a pension to 
William H. Jones; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9817) for the relief of P. W. Whitlow; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXTI, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Evidence to accompany bill (H. R. 
7525) granting a pension to Francena Brokaw; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions, 


Also, petition of Dent L. Lydick and 10 other merchants of 
Newcomerstown, Ohio, fayoring a change in the interstate- 
commerce laws relative to mail-order houses; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

Also, evidence to accompany bill (H. R. 9698) for the relief 
of Farley Connarty; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin: Eyidence in support of bill 
(H. R. 6870) granting a pension to Charlie Strassburg; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Also, evidence in support of bill (H. R. 9704) granting a pen- 
sion to Emile J. Fye; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CALDER: A petition to accompany bill (H. R. 9412) 
recognizing the public services of James C. Halleck, sr., as the 
originator of the clearing house in America, and to promote the 
establishment of a universal clearing house by voluntary asso- 
ciation; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DONOHOE: Memorial of the Commercial Exchange 
of Philadelphia and the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, of Philadelphia, Pa., favoring Philadelphia as one of the 
regional reserve centers under the new Federal law; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. SCULLY: Petitions of citizens of Long Branch, N. J., 
protesting against the passage of the seamen’s bill; to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. THACHER: Petition of Leach Clark, of Bridgewater, 
Mass., favoring payment of pensions monthly instead of quar- 
terly; to the Committee on Pensions. 


SENATE. 
Tuurspay, December J, 1913. 


The Senate met at 10 o'clock a. m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Gof Norris Smith, Ariz. 
Bacon Gronna O'Gorman Smith, 
Borah Hollis Overman Smith, Md 
Brady Hughes Owen Smith, S. C. 
Brandegee James Page Smoot 
Bristow ohnson Perkins Sterling 
ryan Kenyon Pittman Stone 
Burleigh Kern Pomerene s Sutherland 
Burton Lane Reed Thomas 
Chilton Lewis Robinson Tho 
Clapp Lippitt Root Thornton 
Clark, Wyo. McCumber Shafroth ‘Townsend 
it McLean Sheppard Vardaman 
Cummins Martin, Va. Sherman alish 
Dillingham Martine, N. J. Shields Williams 
Fletcher Myers hively orks 
Gallinger Nelson Simmons 


Mr. SHEPPARD, I wish to announce the necessary absence 
of my colleague [Mr. CuLrerson] and to state that he is paired 
with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont]. This an- 
nouncement may stand for the day. 

Mr. THORNTON. I desire to announce that my colleague 
Mr. RANsDELL] is necessarily absent on public business. I ask 
that this announcement stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

TRAVEL OF EMPLOYEES IN WAR DEPARTMENT (H. DOC, No. 364). 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
communication from the Secretary of War, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a statement of the trayel of officers and employees 
of the War Department from Washington to points outside the 
District of Columbia. 

If there be no objection, the Chair proposes to refer all 
communications to the Committee on Printing for the deter- 
mination of the question whether they shall be printed or not. 
The communication will be so referred. 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF TREASURY (H. DOC. NO. 358). 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the state 
of the finances for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1913. The re- 
port will lie on the table, as it has already been printed. 


SUPPORT OF AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES (H. DOC. NO. 361). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report of disbursements for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1913, made in the States and Territories, from the proceeds 
of public lands for the support of colleges of agriculture and the 
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mechanic arts, which, with the accompanying paper, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Printing. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE (H. DOC. NO. 
885). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of Agriculture, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a detailed statement of the expenditures of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1913, 
which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF COMMISSIONERS OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA (H. 
DOC. NO. 408). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the annual re- 
port of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1918, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 


FRENCH SPOLIATION CLAIMS (H. DOC. NO. 879). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the assistant clerk of' the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a list of French spoliation cases filed under the act of 
January 20, 1885, which cases were dismissed by the court for 
nonprosecution, which, with the accompanying paper, was re- 
ferred to the Commiitee on Printing. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS (H. DOC. NO. 399). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the annual 
report of the Librarian of Congress and of the superintendent 
of the Library Building and Grounds, which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 


TRAVEL OF EMPLOYEES OF LIBRARY OF CONGRESS (H. DOC. NO. 367). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Librarian of Congress, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a statement showing in detail what officers or employees 
of the Library of Congress have traveled on official business 
from Washington to points outside of the District of Columbia 
during the fiscal year 1913, etc., which, with the accompany 
paper, was ordered to lie on the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 7188) to provide for raising the volunteer forces of the 
United States in time of actual or threatened war, in which it 
requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled bill (S. 2818) authorizing the appoint- 
ment of envoys extraordinary and ministers plenipotentiary to 
each Paraguay and Uruguay, and it was thereupon signed by the 
Vice President. 


SAN FRANCISCO WATER SUPPLY. 


Mr. PERKINS. I haye received a large number of petitions 
in relation to the Hetch Hetchy bill, praying for the passage of 
the bill, and they have been referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands. I received the following telegram this morning, which I 
ask to haye read at the desk. 

There being no objection, the telegram was read, as follows: 

SAN Francisco, CAL., December 2, 1913, 
Senator GEORGE C. PERKINS, 
Washington, D. C.: 


San Francisco Council, No. 615, Knights of Columbus, comprisin 
1,500 members, in regains meeting assembled unanimously indorse bi 
providing for a Hetch Hetchy water supply for San Francisco. We 
need pure mountain water for our great an rowing metropolis. Our 
members haye summered in the Yosemite and know that the passage of 
the bill will not depreciate the beauty of the valley, but the plans pro- 
posed will enhance its natural grandeur. The primary object that we 
as San Franciscans have is to obtain sufficient pure drinking water for 
our citizens. The commercial objections put forward are but a subter- 
fuge raised by misguided nature lovers. 
San Francisco COUNCIL, KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS. 
By WARREN SHANNON, Grand Knight. 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. President, I desire to state that members 
of this council have visited the Yosemite annually for several 
years and have encamped in the park. I have personally met 
them on two occasions, and I know that the majority of them 
are more familiar with the natural beauties and scenery of the 
Yosemite Valley and of the Hetch Hetchy than any other organi- 
zation of which I have any knowledge. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The telegram will lie on the table. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, in view of the fact that this 
grant is asked in the interest of Oakland and other cities around 
the bay, and it has been claimed here that the city of Oakland 
is favoring the grant, I submit three telegrams from that city, 
which I ask to have read. 


There being no objection, the telegrams were read and ordered 
to lie on the table, as follows: 
OAKLAND, CAL., Decomber 3, 1913. 
Senator JoHN D. Works 
Washington, D. 0. 


Civie center of Oakland held an open water convention at Oakland 
Hotel, lasting three days, for purpose of discussing Hetch Hetchy and 
other water propositions. San Francisco men and women took part in 
debate, 8 to-day. Convention, which was largely attended by rep- 
resentative citizens, refused to indorse Hetch Hetchy scheme and the 
proposition was 3 snowed under, so far as Oakland and 
eas bay cities are concerned. The result of convention practically 
means that the eastern side of bay refuses to cooperate in Hetch Hetchy 
scheme, Debate demonstrated fact that Oakland and eastern bay cities 
and San Francisco have sources of water supply sufficient to draw from 
that will last them for many years. 

Joun P. IRISH, 


OAKLAND, CAL., December 3, 1913. 
Senator WORKS, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. O.: 


Water problem for bay cities has been discussed for three days by not 
less than 30 speakers representing all phases of the problem. n Fran- 
cisco was given the fullest and freest opportunity to present the merits 
of the Hetch Hetchy scheme. It is the almost unanimous opinion that 
the San Francisco speakers convinced the audience that the whole 
scheme is intensely partisan and promoted for partisan purposes, con- 
clusively shown, and no attempt made to deny it; that the local supply 
on both sides of the bay can be readily SAER ai to su niy all require- 
ments for at least 30 17 at one-tenth of the cost of etch Hetchy, 
Irrigation interests in San Joaquin Valley convinced the entire audience 
of the vast harm resulting from diversion of Tuolumne River from agri- 
cultural uses. You will confer a lasting benefit on all California by op- 
posing with all your might this iniquitous bill. 

PSR W. F. KELLY, 
Bondholder People’s Water Co. 


ot 
= OAKLAND, CAL., December 3, 1913. 


Hon. JOHN D. Works, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 

Three full days’ discussion of Hetch Hetchy question before Woman's 
Convention, Oakland, has demonstrated that available local sources of 
supply are ample for years to come; that Hetch Hetchy grant would 

revent development of San Joaquin Valley, upon which the growth and 

ture prosper ty of bay cities greatly depend; and that future require- 
ment of San Francisco can be met by acquisition of other sources the 
use of which will not retard the development of any. per of the State. 
Believe that you have in your opposition to Raker bill the hearty sup- 
port of everyone who attended the convention except San Francisco 
representatives, 
Epwarp W. Enos, Attorney at Law, 


Mr. THOMAS. I should like to have the Secretary restate 
the signature to the second telegram which was read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be stated. 

The SrecreTary. The second telegram is signed“ W. F. Kelly, 
bondholder People Water Co.” 

Mr. WORKS. I have here also a letter upon the same subject 
from Clay P. Gooding, of Oakland, Cal., that I ask to haye 
printed in the Record, omitting certain private matter of no 
public interest, and also three other telegrams that I ask to 
have printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Record, as follows: 

Los ANGELES, CAL., November 28, 1913. 
Hon. Jonx D. Works, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear JupGr: My respects and ards to you. As you are the 
only Senator with whom I am acquainted, I write you with regard to a 
question in which I have taken a keen interest for five years. y 
knowledge of the Hetch Hetchy problem is far greater than that of the 
average San Francisco citizen, hence I know its broad scope too well to 
enter upon a general dissertation. I will touch upon but one feature, 
and but one side of that. I am one of the nature lovers and desire to 
contribute my mite to the good cause by giving you one idea or standard 
by waen to weigh evidence that will come before you on only one 
uestion. 

x The nature lovers have always said that they would withdraw all 
opposition to San Francisco's claims “if it could shown that the city 
could not reasonably obtain another satisfactory water 1 tha 

I am in no wise lacking in loyalty to my city or State, but I belleve 
it is not to San Francisco's best interest from any standpoint to get 
the Hetch Hetchy. With that belief, I think there are just two condi- 
tions to be considered. San Francisco is looking forward 50 to 100 
years in relation to her water supply: First. What will be the condi- 
tion and use made of the Yosemite National Park in 50 to 100 years if 
the city does not get the Hetch Hetchy? Second. What will they be it 
the city does get the Hetch Hetchy? 

The one object of this letter is to convey an answer to the first, that 
you may judge as to the second, If my answer to the first seems tedi- 
ous, I ask you to bear with me, as I believe it is vitally important to a 
correct determination of the Hetch Hetchy problem, 

I will endeavor to describe the condition 25 to 40 years hence, which 
I believe will exist, substantially. The tourist will find at least two 
first-class hotels in the Yosemite Valley and several lesser ones, numer- 
ous public camps of varying degrees of luxury and cost. From the 
Yosemite Valley he will travel to the Tuolumne Meadows by one of sev- 
eral established routes, The best for general use will be the Sunrise 
route, following in a general way the pregant Sunrise trail It will 
take him up past Vernal and Nevada Falls, through the Little ‘fosemite, 
and thence 1 80 magnificent mountain country, includifig Long 
Meadow, Cathedral Pass, Cathedral Lake, and many other features, to 
the Tuolumne Meadows. This trip will be about 26 miles long and will 
be made by stage, auto, saddle, or a combination of these. halfway 


inn will rest the soft tourist, and from it the average traveler will take 
side trips to Lake Merced, Mount Clark, Washburn Lake, etc, 
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The Tuolumne Meadows was pronounced several years before this con- 
troversy arose, by John Muir, to be the finest high-mountain meadow in 
the Sierra. Kelth, the artist, and Prof. Joseph Le Conte, both now dead, 
held similar views, for I was in the Yosemite with ail three and in the 
Tuolumne Meadows with the two former. 

In the Tuolumne Meadows the tourist will find one first-class hotel, 
one lesser hotel, and several public camps. From these he will take 
side trips to lesser camps, which will be within easy travel range of 
the average tourist and established at pisces of rare beauty, such as 
Lake Tiago, Lysle Canyon, etc: Saddle horses will take others to 
less-frequented camps a little farther away and at more beauty spots. 
For the more hardy but unequipped traveler there will be pack outfits 
and ides to take them on 1 trips to more distant ndeurs, 
and for the still hardier who have their own outfits there will always 
remain within the park limits, more distant, a wild and magnificent 
country full of superb scenery, such as Mount Conness, Return Creek, 
Matterhorn Canyon and Peak, Lakes Rogers, Smedburg, Benson, etc., 
Regulation, Peak, and others, the Meadows the hardy will 
climb Mounts Lysle, Dana, Gibbs, ete. 

While standing on the peaks of several of our mountains, including 
Mount Lysle, I have been told by foreigners who have climbed the 
aes that they found nothing there to surpass the views before us. 

‘rom the Meadows the traveler will pass down through the Grand 
Canyon of the Tuolumne, with its lofty walls rising in places higher 
than those of the Grand Canyon of A : through Muir Gorge, 
Pate Valley, and the Little Hetch Hetchy, into the Hetch Hetchy 
Valley; and on the way the hardy will stop to climb Rancherero Peak, 
from which one of the finest views of the Sierra is had. The tri 
down the Grand Canyon will be about 20 miles, and through a mos 
rugged and precipitous gorge. A road or trail here will cost a lot of 


money, but here Is the place to nd it. The relative ition of the 
ae a tg Valley, Tuolumne Meadows, and the Hetch tchy form a 
angle. 


Long before this controversy was started Mr. Keith, the artist, pro- 
nounced the bed of the Metch Hetchy more beautiful than that of the 
Yosemite. John Mulr says it contains many more species and more 
magnificent species of trees than the Yosemite, more beautiful mead- 
ows, and a greater variety of wild flowers. The mosquitoes can be 
eradicated, and according to my conversation. with r. Lippincott, 
assistant chief engineer of the Los Angeles Aqueduct, a little dynamite, 
enlarging the opening at the proposed dam site, will enable the water to 
peor out more 3 2 ly and do aw: with the marsh that covers the 
ower part of the Hetch Hetchy in the spring. 

The tourist will find here two first-class mountain hotels and camps, 
as in the Yosemite. The hardy will take superb bag ps ings trips to 
Lakes Vernon, Tilden, and surrounding country, The less hardy will 
go to Tiltil Valley and near points, 

This completes the “ grand tour of the park.“ T have spent 30 days 
each of five summers in the High Sierra, and saw my first rain on the 
fourth trip. It lasted from 8 o'clock in the afternoon until 9 o'clock 
that night. On the fifth trip I aw one rainy day and night. 

Now, considering the superb sights to be seen, tne variety of travel, 
the possibilities for side trips, and the climatic conditions, where the 
tourist can be almost sure of perfect weather, I believe this will be the 
finest trip on the face of the globe. The growth of the population of 
the United States, the ease and cheapness of travel, and the increasin 
one trotters will bring large numbers to the park. I have always sai 
hat in 50 to 100 years there will be 50,000 to 75,000 who will make 
the grand tour cach year. And the winter sports, as in Switzerland, 
will call out no small number. 

Mr. Freeman (city’s brief, p. 152) anticipates only “a dozen solitude 
lovers“ a year, and 12 60) 20 to 30 nature lovers” a year will visit 
the Tuolumne watershed. If the Government anticipates that, would 
the park have been created? Mr. Fisher said at the hearing he expects 
phere. 405 e ee in the Heteh Hetchy in 20 years. om do you 

nk is rig 

In the face of our very numerous demands the only place that the 
city has ever pointed out as a le camp ground to take the place 
of the Heteh Hetchy is a little spot which the siy will not hold the 
present Sierra Club party—about 200. (See city's brief, p 60.) Maj. 

enson (recently the Government's guardian of the park) said that 
place would accommodate 20 to 80 campers, but in the early spring 
only, for the water is soon gone. Our question now is, after 50 to 1 
Years, how and to what extent will the park be used if the city gets 
Hetch Hetchy? 

When the city struggles to answer that, I would request that you 
bear the above fn mind, and look carefully to see if the answers really 
do answer. The ee uestion is big and Important in that con- 
nection. Mr. Freeman thinks they can camp above the reservoir and 
that one park policeman will suffice for the Heteh Hetchy region—he 
fails to consider the rest of the 459 miles. (See s brief, 
p. 36.) Bear in mind that the city always, when talking sanitation, 
assumes that the use of the watershed by campers will never be greater 
than it is now, before the park is made accessible. Mr. Freeman * 
(city’s brief, p. 343) that he, had 3 of a water supply on which he 
had two concentration camps of lumbermen, and that despite all his 
best efforts he could not properly protect the water. What will the 
do when a changing, shifting, thousands camp on their own par 
ground ranging over 459 square miles? 


To you, as one of the guardians of our greatest national park, which 
will, I believe, become the world’s greatest park, I offer the foregoing. 
And T ask you to carefully scrutinize the city’s answer and beware of 


its effort to sidetrack this important feature o 
With kindest regards, I am, 
Very sincerely, yours, 


the controversy. 


CLAY P. GOODING, 
3535 Peralta Street, Oakland, Cal. 
P. 8.— It is the climate of California that renders possible what will 
be the most unique feature of the park; that is, t camping trips, 
particularly in t upper portion and radiating from many points 
along the grand tour.” 


WHITTIBR, CAL., December 1, 1913. 
Senator Joun D. Works, 


Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

At a meeting of the Board of Trade and the Commercial Club of the 
city of Whittier resolutions were adopted opposing the Raker bill and 
asking you to work and vote against same. On report of competent 
engineers it bas been shown that there are other sources from which 

an Francisco may obtain abundant supply of water without 8 
o territory set apart as national park. Your efforts opposing 
attempt to break up our national reserves will be 5 

R. B. NNEDY, 
Groncn L, HAZZARD, 
Committee. 


MopesTO, Car., December 2, 1913. 
Senator Works, Washington, D. C. 

We water users of Fairview district unanimously indorse views ex- 
pressed in telegrams from mass meeting at Ceres, ember 1. We 
water users of Fairview district. 8 to you to defeat Raker bill, 
which would pauperize our valley make a desert of our homes now 
depending upon the water of the Tuolumne. 

C. H. Moopy, Chairman, 
C. R. MOTIMER, Secretary. 


MODESTO, CAL., December 2, 1913. 
The UNITED Srarns Senate 


Care of Hon. John D. Works, Washington, D. O.: 


More than 92 per cent of the water users of Modesto-Turlock dis- 
to the Raker bill. Any information to the contrary 
If San Franci has ever had water eee it 
pply. 


wor Can it be 
poe that you will impose upon us, tillers of the soil, such an unjust 
mrden in order to give to San Francisco a power proposition worth, 
estimated by their own engineers, $45,000,000? We pray you to deliver 
us from this great enemy, 
Levi WINKLEBLECK, 
President Modesto Water Users’ Association. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I have received numerous 
telegrams and letters in the form of resolutions both for and 
against this proposition, but generally against it. I have not 
presented them to the Senate because I am convinced that these 
matters, unless printed in the Recorp, are read by nobody, and 
they are intended largely, I understand, for my own benefit. 
For that reason I have net presented them to the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VIOE PRESIDENT presented petitions of Local Council 
No. 615, Knights of Coluinbus, of San Francisco; of the Scandi- 
navian Civic League, of San Francisco; and of the Municipal 
Ownership League, of Alameda, all in the State of California, 
praying for the passage of the so-called Hetch Hetchy bill, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. NELSON presented a petition of the Minnesota Historical 
Society, praying that an appropriation be made for the erection 
of a monument to the memory of William S. Cox, United States 
Navy, which was referred to the Committee on the Library. . 

Mr. THOMPSON presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Topeka, Waldo, and Osawatomie, all in the State of Kansas, 
praying for the early passage of the so-called Glass-Owen 
currency bill, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I present resolutions adopted by the 
Central Trades and Labor Council of Jacksonville, Fla., favor- 
ing the passage of the Hetch Hetchy bill. I suggest that the 
resolutions need not be read, but I desire to present them in the 
nature of a petition. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolutions will lie on the table. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I present a memorial of the States of 
Connecticut and Massachusetts, requesting approval by the 
Congress of the boundaries established by the agreement be- 
tween these States. I ask that the memorial be printed in the 
Recorp and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

There being no objection, the memorial was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States in 

Congress assembled: 

The memorial of the States of Massachusetts and Connecticut re 
resents that they have agreed upon a boundary line between sald 
States, subject to its ratification by the Congress, which boundary 
line is shown on duplicate maps, one copy of which has been deposited 
with the secretary of the State of Massachusetts, and another copy 
thereof in the library of the State of Connecticut, and that an act 
has been passed by each State to express and confirm said agreement, 
and that a copy of the act passed by the State of Massachusetts has 
been sent to and received by the State of Connecticut, and a copy 
of the said act of the State of Connecticut has been sent to and 
received by the State of Massachusetts. 

“An act to establish the 


Said act of Massachusetts is entitled 
boundary line between the Commonwealth of Massachusetts and the 
State of Connecticut,” and was approved March 19, 1908; and 
said act of Connecticut is entitled “An act establishing the bound- 
ary line between Connecticut and Massachusetts,” and was approved 
June 6, 1913, and is printed in the special laws and resolutions of the 
General Assembly of the State of Connecticut at its January session, 
1913, on page 1003. Each of said acts contains a full description of 
said boundary Hne. 

Your memorialists therefore hereby request the approval by the 
dre of the United States of the boundaries established as hereto- 
ore sta 

In witness whereof, on this 22d day of November, 1913, the under- 
signed subscribe hereto as governors of said States, respectively. 

Eccexe N. Foss, 
Governor of Massachusette. 
SIMEON. E. BALDWIN, 
Governor of Connecticut. 

Transmitted to the Vice President of the United States, President of 

the Senate of the United States, 
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AMENDMENT OF THE RULES, 


Mr. WILLIAMS, from the Committee on Rules, to which 
was referred Senate resolution 84, providing that any Senator 
upon his own request may be recorded and counted as present 
in order to constitute a quorum, submitted by himself on May 
15, 1913, reported it with an amendment and submitted a report 
(No, 184) thereon. 

ADDRESS BY F. S. WASHBURN (S. DOC. NO. 257). 


Mr. FLETCHER. On November 20 the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Lea] asked unanimous consent to have printed as 
a Senate document an address delivered by Mr. F. S. Washburn, 
of Nashville, Tenn., before the National Conservation Con- 
gress, November 18, 1913, and it was referred to the Committee 
on Printing for action. I am authorized by the Committee on 
Printing to report favorably the paper submitted by the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee, and I move that an order be entered that 
it be printed as a public document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 3546) to extend the time for constructing a dam by 
Rainy River Improvement Co, across the outlet of Namakan 
Lake at Kettle Falls, in St. Louis County, Minn.; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD (for Mr. CuLBERSON) : 

A bill (S. 3547) for the relief of Oscar C. Guessaz; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. STERLING (for Mr. CRAWFORD) : 

A bill (S. 8548) granting an increase of pension to Samuel E. 
Haight (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. OWEN: a 

A bill (S. 3549) authorizing the President to nominate and, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, appoint 
Elsworth Wilson, a first lieutenant in the Medical Reserve Corps 
of the United States Army, a first lieutenant in the Medical 
Corps on the retired list, and increasing the retired list by one 
for the purposes of this act; to the Committee on Military 

airs, x 

By Mr. BRANDEGEE: 

A bill (S. 3550) ratifying the establishment of the boundary 
line between the States of Connecticut and Massachusetts; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE HARBOR OF LIVERPOOL. 


Mr. LANE. Mr. President, I have a report here which I have 
secured from the State Department. It relates to the improve- 
ments in the harbor of Liverpool, showing the amount of ex- 
penditures that have been made there for dredging and for 
dock purposes. It would be useful if printed as a public docu- 
ment without any of the illustrations which accompany it. I 
request that that may be done. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not hear the request of the Senator. 

Mr. LANE. I request to have published quite a lot of sta- 
tistics relating to the improvement of the Mersey River and 
Liverpool Harbor for the information of the people of the 
Pacific coast who are engaged in similar work. 

Mr. SMOOT. There are certain illustrations? 

Mr. LANE. There are illustrations, but I do not ask to have 
them printed. 

Mr, NELSON. Will the Senator from Oregon yield to me for 
a moment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon yield 
to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. LANE. I do. 

Mr. NELSON. I suggest that inasmuch as the paper desired 
printed by the Senator from Oregon relates to the improvement 
of the Columbia River it ought to be referred to the Committee 
on Commerce, which has jurisdiction of the river and harbor 


bill. The committee can then order it printed, if it feels so 
disposed. In my opinion that would be the best method of 
procedure. 


Mr. LANE. I would have no objection to that except for the 
fact that I am being requested to make large numbers of copies 
of this report. 

Mr. SMOOT. Tue method of disposing of this matter as 
suggested by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] will, 
I think, meet that condition. 

Mr. LANE. That is satisfactory to me if the committee will 
be prompt in their action. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair would suggest to the 
Senator from Minnesota that, if entirely agreeable to the Sen- 


* 


ator, he would prefeg to refer this document for printing to the 
Committee on Printing. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I repeat, it relates to the im- 
provement of the Columbia River, and it ought to be referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. If that committee deem it of 
sufficient importance, they can have it printed for their use. 
The Committee on Commerce has jurisdiction over all matters 
relating to rivers and harbors, and there is where this matter 
properly belongs. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The paper will be referred, then, to 
the Committee on Commerce. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


H. R. 7138. An act to provide for the raising of the volunteer 
forces of the United States in time of actual or threatened war 
was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


HOUR OF DAILY MEETING. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a redo lution coming over from a previous day, which will be 
rea 

The Secretary read Senate resolution 225, submitted by Mr. 
Keen on the Ist instant, as follows: 


Resolved, That the hour of daily meeting of the Senate be 10 o'clock 
a. m, and that the Senate shail on each day at 6 o'clock p. m, take a 
pg Bed 8 o’clock p. m. and adjourn at 11 o'clock p. m., until other- 
wise ordered. 


Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I make no complaint against 
the resolution proposed by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Kern]. It is a logical outcome of the system adopted by the 
Democratic majority for legislation. It would be still more 
logical if it provided for a continuous session of the Senate dur- 
ing the 24 hours of the day, I say this seriously, because, if I 
understand the situation correctly, there is to be no real debate 
upon the banking and currency bill. That debate has already 
taken place, the bill has been considered elsewhere; it has been 
passed elsewhere. Neither am I criticizing the provisions of 
the bill. I am not ready to say that, as between the bill re- 
ported by the distinguished Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
OWEN] and the existing law, I would not vote for the change 
which has been proposed. My protest is against the caucus 
system, and I intend to record it now, as I have recorded it 
before. 

The real legislation of this body is now taking place in a 
Democratie caucus. I think a debate upon this measure is a 
pure farce, and I hesitate myself to participate in it. I do 
not like to give it, before the country, the color of actual 
deliberation, when we all know that the period of deliberation 
has passed. With the exception, as we are informed by the 
newspapers, of two Senators upon the other side, there is not 
an open mind in the Democratic majority; there is not a 
single Senator there who would vote to amend this bill in any 
respect upon the floor of the Senate without referring the 
amendment to the caucus of the party. 

I baye the highest regard for the men who make up the 
Democratic majority, but I believe in my heart that the system 
which these men haye adopted is wrong; I believe it is a 
menace to the institutions of our country; I believe it is op- 
posed to representatiye government. I can hardly imagine how 
any member of the majority who favors the extension of popu- 
lar government, through the medium of primaries or through 
procedure intended to take the real sentiment of the rank and 
file of the people, should yet favor legislation by caucus. Until 
the system is changed debate upon any bill that has been de- 
creed by the caucus is a sham, and I do not object, when once 
we pass the point of the caucus, to the closing of debate in any 
way that can be adopted under the rules of the Senate. 

My friend from New York [Mr. Roor] spoke the other day 
with regard to the rights of the minority. I will not venture 
to differ from him with respect to the high necessity of pre- 
serving the opportunity of the minority in debate, but the actual 
invasion of the rights of the minority does not occur through 
the adoption of this resolution. The actual overthrow of the 
rights of the minority has already taken place; it occurred 
when the Democratic caucus considered this bill and came into 
the Chamber under some kind of obligation to support its pro- 
visions. It seems to me dangerously near a conspiracy against 
the rights of all the people. 

Suppose that in a great corporation in which the stockholding 
interest is widely diffused some great proposal was about to be 
laid before the directors of that corporation to be adopted or 
rejected for the welfare of those who might be interested in it, 
and suppose that it were proper to submit information and to 
have discussion upon the proposal, and then that a majority 
of the directors of the corporation should come together in 
secret conclave and agree with respect to the course to be pur- 
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nea, agree with regard to the adoption or rejection of the 
proposal, and agree that the entire majority should be bound 
by a majority of the majority, in my opinion that kind of pro- 
‘cedure in business would be a conspiracy against the rights of 
the stockholders of the corporation; and, although it is rather 
a sordid comparison, I see no difference between that procedure 
and the procedure adopted by our friends upon the other side. 

If we are to have debate, it can only be of value if the minds 
of the Senators who are present are open to conviction; it can 
only be valuable if all the Senators feel free—absolutely 
free—not only to receive argument and reach a conclusion, but 
to follow the conclusion that the mind may reach. 

I can not think that over a long period of time the American 
people will tolerate legislation by caucus. I have no doubt my 
friends on the other side have considered this bill; I know they 
have; I know they have debated it; and, if I may credit the 
public press, I know they have amended it. I have no doubt 
that debate was carried on intelligently, that it was carried 
on with learning; I have no doubt the amendments which were 
adopted were adopted conscientiously in the caucus. I do not 
know, of course, by what steps this conclusion was reached; but 
whenever the Democratic caucus took such action, expressly or 
impliedly, as closed the minds of the Democratic Members 
against the arguments that are to be produced in debate, that 
moment the period of debate passed. I agree, therefore, with 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Kern], that inasmuch as there 
is no room for debate, inasmuch as the minds of Senators are 
not open to conyiction and their conduct can not be changed 
by debate, the sooner we reach a vote upon the bill—that for- 
mal yote which the Constitution of the country seems to re- 
quire in order that the decree of the caucus shall become the 
law of the land—the better it will be for the people of the 
country. 

Mr, LEWIS. Mr. President, I rise to observe that I have been 
from time to time exceedingly attracted by the frequent refer- 
ences of the distinguished Senator from Iowa [Mr. CUMMINS], 
as he has inveighed against two imagined evils which he fancies 
are afflicting this country, particularly under the present admin- 
istration. At one time I hear the distinguished Senator, for 
whom I have great respect and whose ability is a subject always 
of admiration, denouncing, as he does this morning, against the 
vice of the Democratic Party holding what is called a caucus. 
At another it is to condemn the President as an intruder and 
despot. 

It may be conceded, Mr. President, that for the purpose of a 
general government it were better if all persons who are elected 
as representatives could assemble in some one assemblage in 
harmony; yet in view of the fact that there are always diver- 
gent views, and that these representatives are sent here for pub- 
lic representation of those views, it is very natural that one side 
should conflict and contest with the other. In order that one 
of these sides shall get an opportunity to formulate a plan of 
action, it brings itself together in some form of an arrange- 
ment or organization. In the business corporations referred to 
by the distinguished Senator it would probably be a directors’ 
meeting, or, possibly, in a majority of cases, a stockholders’ 
meeting; or in the church of which the distinguished Senator is 
an honorable member, possibly there would be those who are 
called either deacons or vestrymen, who would doubtlessly 
adjudge the course, settle upon it, and the congregation would 
be guided by it. 

These things are parts of organization. But I wish to 
ask, when did my distinguished friend become so virile an 
advocate of this open-air government, and when did he become 
so ardently the apostle of condemnation of this thing called a 
caucus arrangement? 

Incidentally, with this aceursing the caucus, I have heard my 
distinguished friend also condemn the President because he has 
sought to indicate to his party the duty which it owed under its 
platform. He denounces the President as dictator. I wonder 
if my memory serves me well, when I ask my learned friend from 
Iowa to recall for himself that he was governor—and an excel- 
lent governor—of the State of Iowa from something like the 
year 1902 to 1906, and possibly in 1905 he was an advocate of 
two very excellent measures. One was for a 2-cent passenger 
railroad fare in Iowa and one was for the general abolishment 
of that evil confessed by all to be pernicious, sinister, and de- 
structive of independence of legislators—the railroad pass. 

Does not my friend, the distinguished Senator, recall that his 
own party, in different sessions, held a caucus of the Legislature 
of Iowa and gave him the support that he justly had a right to 
demand, and through that agency of caucus gave him the sup- 
port for the measure upon which he made his issue before the 
people. That it was such that gave him the support that subse- 
quently carried his bills through the legislature? 
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Did not the Democratic Party, the minority of the Iowa 
Legislature, I ask the distinguished Senator, meet also in caucus 
to carry out the plan of the Democrats and give to the Repub- 
lican governor its approyal? And did my eminent friend while 
governor, seeking to carry out the will of the people and exe- 
cute the design which it was his object to accomplish, raise 
his voice in protest against either his own side or that of the 
Democracy when they caucused, one at his behest and the other 
with his consent, in order to accomplish the object, worthy as it 
was, that he advocated; one which the people of his State at 
the ballot box had ordered 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from IIIinois 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. LEWIS. Certainly; I yield. 

Mr, CUMMINS. The Senator from Illinois is wholly mis- 
taken, according to my recollection. I began my fight against 
legislation by caucus in 1888, when I was a member of the Iowa 
Legislature. The Republican Party in that yehr sought to hold 
a caucus upon a very important measure then pending before 
the assembly. I refused to enter the caucus, and gave the very 
reasons for that refusal that I have now attempted to give to 
the Senate of the United States. 

The Senator from Illinois is mistaken, again, in that I hap- 
pened to be governor of Iowa, not from 1902 to 1906, but from 
1902 to December, 1908. The bill to which he referred was not 
passed in 1905. However, that is immaterial; but, according 
to my recollection, there was no caucus upon the bill at all. 

I should like to have the Senator from Illinois produce some 
proof of the holding of a caucus. If it was held, it was not 
held at my request; and I do not remember that there was a 
caucus held. However, I recognize the frailty of human memory, 
and I only give the Senate my recollection about it. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I have with gladness allowed 
the able Senator to interpolate his defense within my im- 
peachment, that they might go along with regularity, and that 
he might have such reply made within my speech, though he 
does this in response to his asking if he might interrogate me. 

I will now refresh the Senator upon his own political history. 
He is correct when he reminds me that at a time when he was 
in the legislature there was a caucus against which he right- 
fully protested. He was in a minority, because he was fighting 
for the people; and certain gentlemen who were counsel for 
certain corporate interests, whose names I have no desire now 
to mention, had been so successful in lobbying through the 
Iowa Legislature from time to time that they had been 
able to bring about a caucus, ostensibly under the name 
of the Republicans, that had for its object the defeating of the 
will of Iowa, as the Senator rightfully comprehended it at 
that time. The Senator as governor protested, as he rightfully 
did, against entering into a caucus that had for its object at 
that time clearly the defeat of these measures. The protest 
was against the caucus not because it was a caucus, but because 
it was not his caucus, and because it was not a caucus in behalf 
of his measures, and because it was not a caucus that carried 
out the will of the people as he comprehended it. 

I now revive the Senator's mind that it is true he was gov- 
ernor for a longer period than I related; but what I was 
bringing to his attention in the sessions to which I have alluded 
was his unsuccessful, nevertheless commendable, fight for 
the particular bills to which I allude. Then, in the latter 
session of his later term, when he was successful, I recall 
the Senator’s attention to the fact that there again not only 
was there a caucus on the part of his own party, resulting in 
the election of a speaker who was friendly to his measures, 
when previously there had been considerable opposition, and the 
railroads had assembled at Des Moines, through their different 
agents, and had sought to defeat the projects. But the Democ- 
racy likewise caucused and offered their candidate for leader or 
minority candidate for speaker, and in this caucus gave to the 
distinguished governor, now the Senator, support for the meas- 
ures for which he was fighting. I now invite his memory to 
recall if he protested then against the minority, which were 
the Democrats, caucusing then, when they were for the meas- 
ures which he advocated and gave him support; whether then 
such caucus did not meet his approval, in so far that he made 
not a step nor uttered a word against it? No; because his 
object was for his just measure, thoroughly commendable if 
obtained through a caucus. 

I go one step further, and ask my honorable friend, when 
he seeks to condemn the President of the United States— 
as he frequently does, sometimes designating him as being only 
upon the plane of Huerta, the tyrant of Mexico, and sometimes 
the despot intimidator of the Senate, and sometimes the invader 
of the Constitution, and at other times the destroyer of the fun- 
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damental liberties of free government—now, I ask, Mr. Presi- 
dent, what has this Chief Executive, President Wilson, done? It 
appears that as President he has indicated to the House and 
to the Senate his desire that the legislative body shall carry 
out the will of the people as the people bave expressed it at the 
ballot box and as the party has declared it in its platform. 
He has done this often and constantly—uncompromisingly and 
persistently. What else would be expected of the President? 
He was under the obligation to execute his oath and his 
pledge; he was under the obligation to inform Congress of its 
honor; he was under the duty of enforcing upon us our obliga- 
tion to the people made at the ballot box. 

Does the distinguished Senator forget that there was no man 
in the Middle West who endeared himself to the general public, 
as I recall the political history of that country—where I likewise 
played somewhat of an active, if not influential, part—more 
than the distinguished Senator in his struggles to force the 
representatives of the Republican Party in Iowa to carry out 
the direction of the people? 

In the latter term of the distinguished Senator, when gover- 
nor, may I not now invite to his attention that not only did he 
address his message on the duty to the Legislature of Iowa, but, 
offering a precedent to the distinguished President of the United 
States, he personally read it before the legislature, imposing 
upon them their honorable obligation of carrying out the will 
of the people as expressed. at the ballot box in Iowa. He invited 
to their attention that any attempt to yield to the sinister 
influence of lobby to defeat the will of the people or to frustrate 
the governor would be a violation of their solemn oaths before 
Heaven and of their duty to the constituency of Iowa. 

Did not the governor of Iowa, now the Senator, go further and 
summon these legislators to his chamber, calling them by their 
names, man for man, sovereign representatives of sovereign 
counties, so far as such could be, in the sovereign State of Lowa, 
and by name tell each man that he dared not lend himself to a 
measure that was frustrating the will of his people, dishonoring 
his conscience, violating his oath, debasing Iowa, and seeking to 
defeat the expression of the ballot box without counting on the 
governor as his critic and opponent? For that was he not com- 
mended by his people; was he a tyrant, or would he see himself 
a dictator, a despot? Sir, the Senator executed an honorable 
task, a righteous duty, and faithfully discharged his own honor- 
able oath. For that he was justly praised. And now, sir, may 
not the conscientious President of the United States, beholding 
this distinguished precedent, exclaim in the language of the 
great Roman: 

Be 3 75 conscript fathers, there is the path ye trod. What other 
cou a I take so nobly? 

{Laughter.] 

Yet my distinguished friend every morning, when some ill- 
temper possesses him, or something has gone awry, produced 
possibly through reading disagreeable correspondence, finds a 
relief—something of an escape valve—in raising his voice against 
this awful man in the White House, and this dreaded scourge— 
the caucus: It must be refreshing to the Senate to note, however, 
that the Senator is in the line of long tho’ unavailing precedents 
when he cries out against a President. I noticed in his speech 
the other morning, or my mind revived the thought, how very 
eminent were his ancient predecessors. 

Why, Mr. President, in 1802, in the body of the Senate, there 
arose a distinguished Senator and made these precise charges as 
now made by the Senator, almost word for word, against Thomas 
Jetferson, because he likewise sought to force the legislative body 
to execute the will of the people, and sent a message to that effect. 
He, too, inveighed against the representatives violating their 
oath, deserting the people, and by surrender or opposition de- 
feating the popular will, Henry Clay, almost an equally distin- 
guished man as the eminent Senator from Iowa [laughter], did 
not hesitate, of course, to speak of Andrew Jackson, the Presi- 
dent of the United States, as the sinister shadow upon the 
Republic, destined by his exercise of influence to destroy the 
whole Republic. This because he sought to have Representa- 
tives true to their oaths, faithful to their promise, and respon- 
sive to the will of the people. 

Yet we turn for a minute in reflection. The Republic has 
moved on, and these two eminent gentlemen have passed into 
glory. These who condemned the President because he sought 
to haye the representatives execute the will of the people 
are renowned, but not for their course in obstructing the democ- 
racy of their President, but for reversing their course and pur- 
suing the will of the people by supporting the head of their 
Government. Those eminent Senators are embalmed in such 
little temporary glory as this ephemeral thing called fame: per- 
mits. Yet the Government has moved to higher ideals, and the 
great yoice throughout America to-day will be found indorsing 


that manner of President or that manner of governor such as 
was the distinguished Senator when he was governor of Iowa, 
they who hold a hard hand strongly and firmly over the men who 
either negligently forget their duty owed as representatives or 
who purposely seek to violate that obligation, 

I have not seen this Government inherit any of the ills which 
the distinguished Senator seems to think are about to come upon 
it, and which Senators a hundred years past prophesied under 
similar conditions. To the contrary, I have seen the distin- 
guished Senator from Iowa, like a John the Baptist, go out to 
the people, crying from the hilltops to the valleys, arraying 
thousands around him in a spirit of admiration, because of the 
very policies advocated by him which in a Democratic President 
provokes his condemnation. 

Mr. President, I think the time has come when eminent men, 
such as the distinguished Senator from Iowa, ought to reflect 
that outside of this Chamber there is a great multitude of in- 
telligence, and that the day has gone by when the littleness of 
partisanship on the one hand, and the narrow prejudices of 
geography on the other, can seriously seduce the popular mind 
to error. It will measure a man, not for that he is called a 
Republican nor because he is designated a Democrat, but it 
will measure him by what he does. You will be tested again 
by the doctrine of the Holy Law that by the works and not 
alone the faith professed will you be judged: “ Not every man 
who crieth ‘ Lord, Lord,’ will enter the kingdom of Heaven, but 
they that doeth the will.” The distinguished Senator from 
Iowa will likewise find that sacred law prevailing in the pre- 
cincts where hereafter he will either invade or be invited, and 
that he will be judged by what he does in behalf of the com- 
mon interest of the common country, and not by what he cries 
out against a party official. 

Mr. President, it will not avail in this country much longer 
for eminent gentlemen to profess a platform and principles 


Democratic or Republican, and by them array the great common 


mass on their side and weld them in confidant regard, and ob- 
tain office year after year and term after term, then immediately 
condemn the very same principles when it serves some little 
partisan object on the one hand or creates petty opportunity to 
serve personal vanity on the other. 

The great public of America will turn and demand of the 
man in public life that he be a man within and without. That 
there be some display of sincerity of conduct all the way 
through, marked by some little rule of consistency. When the 
distinguished Senator thinks he may violate that law, he avoids 
beholding the spheres and the aspects all around him. He re- 
fuses to hearken to what is the real sentiment of the times. I 
prefer to invite him to contemplate his own splendid course of 
the past and to reflect that the great West and the spirit of 
democracy has been: guided largely by the things he professed 
and the principles he advocated, against the very cabal in lowa 
which had done so much to destroy free government and popu- 
lar will by the very methods he lately adopts. By the very 
measures he professed to obtain office and which he as an official 
in Iowa put into force, I appeal to him to uphold, willingly and 
gladly, with his ability the distinguished gentleman who occupies 


the White House, who is now giving to the land splendid evi- . 


dence of devotion to public welfare. I beseech the Senator to no 
longer stand as a stop guard to stay the wave of progress at this 
time in this country. He helped call it up. Let him launch his 
craft upon it, and let him move with it in harmony, and let there 
be a more splendid statesmanship and idealism in his senatorial 
career than that other—that would stamp his yesterdays with 
hypocrisy or his to-days with doubt of patriotism. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the Senator from Illinois is 
not well informed with regard to the history of Iowa. 

Mr. LEWIS. I could not hear the Senator. I apologize. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I repeat, the Senator, with all his plenitudd 
of learning, is not well informed with regard to the history of 
Towa, although it is a sister State with his own. The measure 
concerning which I spoke a moment ago and whereon I refused 
to enter a caucus had no reference whatever to railways. It 
was neither promoted nor objected to by railways or railway 
attorneys. It happened to be a measure relating to the liquor 
traffic in my State. 

However, those little misstatements made by the Senator from 
Ilinois, of course, have no effect upon his ultimate conclusion. 
I rise to say only one thing. It is true the time has come when 
the promise of a party must be executed if the party is to re- 
tain the confidence of the people. That ought to become the 
most sacred motto of every man in public life. 

The only question upon which I differ with the Senator from 
IIIinois is this: I think that a promise in the Democratic plat- 
form that can only be executed through legislation ought to be 
performed by the Senate, ought to be performed by the House; 
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it ought not to be performed by the President of the United 
States. The Senator from Illinois seems to think that when the 
Democratic Party pledges itself to the people that certain laws 
shall be passed it is for the President to pass those laws or 
say what laws are in conformity with the pledge of the plat- 
form. I should like to lift up a little the dignity of the Con- 
gress of the United States, as I sought to do in urging that 
when you who compose the party promise the people of the 
United States that a thing shall be done it is for you to see 
that it is done, and it is for you to determine how it shall be 
done. If this be not true, then I have misconceived the institu- 
tions of my country. 

Mr. NORRIS obtained the floor. 

Mr. LEWIS and Mr. OWEN addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. NORRIS. I will yield to the Senator from Illinois or I 
will yield to the Senator from Oklahoma if they desire to speak 
now. I will yield the floor and speak after they have finished. 

Mr. OWEN, I will yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, I have but one observation, 
which I am sure will not exceed a moment, as the Senator 
from Oklahoma, I think, desires to address himself to the 
materiality of the bill. It is this: It may be, as the able Sen- 
ator from Iowa said, that in the early part of his experience as 
governor that one instance where he refused to enter the caucus 
was a matter of the liquor traffic. Of that I am not able to 
dispute, but I also call his attention to the other I haye referred 
to, which he does not dispute. The Senator urges that the 
Congress shall be brought to a high level, and what says the 
able Senator as his test? He says that when we, the Democrats, 
put into the platform a policy it is for us to carry it out right- 
eously. I say he is correct. Yet when we meet in an ordinary 
conference, which he designates a caucus, for the purpose of 
carrying that out he condemns us and holds us up to the coun- 
try as an example of the destruction of free institutions. A 
thing to be derided by his eloquence and condemned by the 
intelligence of America. 

Says he now that it is for us to carry our policy out, and not 
the President. That is true; but I call upon the able Senator 
to note that in every instance where the President has sought 
to cooperate and where we have sought to execute we have 
met that sentiment of opposition and obstruction of the dis- 
tinguished Senator. Instead of disclosing that he really be- 
lieves it to be the right of the country that its representatives 
should carry out the pledged policies, he busies himself, with 
his splendid ability, to defeat them. If he believes what he says 
as his political creed, I am unable to understand the consistency 
or justice of his course and must commend it to his own con- 
science to find a defense for such an attitude. I can not—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. How have I obstructed the policy established 
by the Democratic caucus? I have already said that I think in 
harmony with the system that has been adopted we ought to 
have a vote without any debate. 

Mr. LEWIS. I answer the Senator. The Senator represents 
a great sovereign State. He has a potent voice in this body. 
Yet, when the Democracy moved to carry out the popular will on 
the tariff bill, then, again, on the currency bill, and execute 
what he says was the obligation of our party to carry out, 
then comes the voice of this distinguished Senator, with all its 
influence, inviting opposition from the public on the ground 
that something wrong is being done in the Senate, something 
destructive inaugurated by the Democrats; and here and with 
his influence and voice, potent as it is, he protests with con- 
stant resistance the popular will and a necessary measure, and 
this is his obstruction—sinister and indefensible. That is my 
reply to the Senator. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President—— 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator from Oklahoma desire to 
take the floor in his own right? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator prefers, I am perfectly willing 
to let him precede me. 

Mr. OWEN. If it be agreeable to the Senator from Nebraska, 
I should like to answer the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will yield to the Senator. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the primary criticism of the Sen- 
ator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins], to which I wish to make a 
very brief response, was against what he called caucus action on 
the pending banking and currency bill. I do not at this time 
desire to go into any extensive discussion of the general merits 
of the policy of having party caucus action, except to say in 

brief that I agree with the Senator from Iowa that the party 


charged with the responsibility of government by the American 
people have a right to accomplish that task. I insist, however, 
that that party shall be permitted to perform that duty in a 
direct, simple, and efficient way, and if it prove to be necessary 
to have a caucus and a binding caucus in order to carry out 
and make effective the pledges made by that party to the people 
of the United States and to overcome the obstructions and diffi- 
culties placed in their path by the minority, it is fully justified 
as a matter of common sense. The criticism of the Senator 
from Iowa has no justification, however, as to caucus action on 
this bill. This measure has been before the country in sub- 
stance for five years. The principles of the bill are not new. 
The principle of concentrating the reserves of the Nation, of 
making them mobile and responsive to our commercial neces- 
sities, the necessity for an open market for commercial bills, the 
need for elastic currency in this country, has been well under- 
stood by every student of finance. When the Senate, with lag- 
gard motion and ineffective action, in 1908 passed the Vreeland- 
Aldrich bill; when the party of the Senator from Iowa and his 
party associates were in charge of the Senate, and when they 
had the opportunity of giving this country relief, did not avail 
themselves of the opportunity they had, but, on the contrary, 
gave us the ineffective, poor expedient, the mere temporary ex- 
pedient of the so-called Vreeland-Aldrich bill, they at least did 
so much as to respond in a small degree to the expectation of 
the country by authorizing a National Monetary Commission to 
study this matter and inform the Senate and the country 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. I*esident—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Oklahoma voted for the 
Vreeland-Aldrich bill and made a day's speech in support of it? 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator from Oklahoma protested against 
the Vreeland-Aldrich bill. The Senator from Oklahoma voted 
against the Vreeland-Aldrich bill. The Senator from Oklahoma 
pointed out the defects of the primary draft of the Aldrich bill 
that did not pass the Senate; he voted for it, after it had been 
amended to comply in part with his demands, because it was 
the best he could get under the circumstances. He voted for it 
because it was better than nothing, and he said so on the floor. 

Mr. BORAH. I understand the Senator voted for the bill. 


Mr. OWEN. The Senator has already answered that ques- 
tion. 
Mr. BORAH. I did not understand the Senator’s answer. 


I understood him to say in the first instance that he voted 
against it and afterwards that he voted for it. 

Mr. OWEN. I did not say that. 

Mr. BORAH. Then I misunderstood the Senator. I ask him 
now if it is not true that the Senator voted for the Vreeland- 
Aldrich bill? 

Mr. OWEN. He did not. He voted against it. 

Mr. BORAH. What bill was it the Senator voted for? 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator voted for the first draft that 
passed the Senate on the ground that it was better than noth- 
ing. Does that answer the Senator’s question? 

Mr. BORAH. It answers as to the yote, but I am not so 
certain as to the ground. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator can consult the Recorp and advise 
himself further, because the Senator from Oklahoma expressed 
his opinion on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. OWEN. I should like to be allowed to continue my 
argument and not have it chopped to pieces by interruptions 
on the other side until I get through. Then I will answer any 
question whatever. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I am sorry 

Mr. OWEN. It is the general habit in the Senate when any 
Senator is making an argument that has any coherence in it 
to have one of the Senators rise in his place and cross-question 
and divert him in various and different ways, so that it is 
almost impossible to make a coherent argument. It is a bad 
practice in the Senate and I express my positive disapproval 
of it. I do not indulge it. A 

This banking question and its need of amendment has been 
discussed over and over again. It has been discussed in the 
public press, it has discussed in innumerable public meet- 
ings, and, finally, after the National Monetary Commission had 
printed 33 volumes for the enlightenment of the country, and 
incidentally for the unlimited waste of time and opportunity to 
serve the country, they then brought in a bill containing the 
elements which were necessary indeed, containing a plan for 
the conservation of reserves, for the mobilization of reserves, for 
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the open market for commercial bills, for elastic currency, but 
containing also the one vice intolerable in America, that it put 
in private hands the control of the credit system of the United 
States. It would thus have emphasized and made still worse 
the tremendous concentration of property rights in the United 
States in a few hands, so well demonstrated by the Pujo com- 
mittee in its great report, showing that $22,000,000,000 of prop- 
erty were in the hands of a little over 100 men. This country 
is not going to stand it. It is not going to submit to it, and even 
the Republican Party in all its pride of power did not dare to 
urge the Aldrich bill. It abandoned it except in form. 

Then a long investigation was made by the Pujo committee 
only last year, thousands of pages of evidence gathered, and a 
wonderful report prepared and presented to the country, which 
every man in this body has read or ought to have read. 

Then another branch of the Banking and Currency Committee 
of the House, under Mr. Grass as chairman, heard the views of 
banker after banker and business man after business man, mak- 
ing a record of 750 pages of printed matter, bearing upon this 
question. 

The Senate committee, beginning on the 2d day of September, 
heard the evidence and the opinions of bankers and business 
men and men of all classes until they had a record of over 8,200 
pages. Then the members of the committee, in good temper, in 
good humor, the Republicans and the Democrats together, dis- 
cussed this matter, and, finding themselves with some irrecon- 
cilable differences, finally presented two measures to this body. 
It was then, and only then, that the members of the Democratic 
conference saw fit to consider the work done by the Democratic 
members of that committee. In conference were suggested va- 
rious amendments which were worthy, and which were adopted, 
In the conference were considered the views and representations 
made by the Republican members of the committee, and a num- 
ber of suggestions made in the so-called Hitchcock bill were 
adopted, because they were worthy of acceptance. 

Now the Senator from Iowa rises in his place and denounces 
our prudent and sensible action as an amazing thing. He states 
that he believes we ought to have the right to carry out the 
wishes of the country, and yet when we exercised every precau- 
tion to do that duty wisely and well and have faithfully con- 
sidered the views of the Republicans we find ourselves ob- 
structed on the other side by call after call for a quorum. Just 
let me read a little record which T have been making here for 
the information of the country to show that the Senator's col- 
leagues have been obstructing us at every step, not permitting us 
to have long hours on the ground that it was exhausting to 
individual Members. of the Senate—who do not attend—and 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow] denounces it as legis- 
lative rufflanism. 

Mr. GALLINGER made the point of no quorum at 5.15 p. m. on 
Monday. Mr. Penrose had a roll call taken on a motion for a 
recess, which resulted in 53 yeas and 5 nays, at 5.35 p. m. Mr. 
Saroor made the point of no quorum at 8 o'clock and 1 minute 
p. m. on Monday. Mr. Surmertanp made the point of no 
quorum on Tuesday at 1.55 p. m. There were 58 present on 
the roll call, although doubtless there were not 58 present at 
the time the call was made. Mr, SurHertanp made the point 
of no quorum at 2.45 p. m., and 59 were present on the roll 
call. Mr. SurHERLAND then promptly disappeared and was not 
present at the next roll call. Mr. Suoor made the point of no 
quorum at 4 p. m, and 54 were present on the roll call. Mr. 
Saroor made the point of no quorum at 5.12 p. m., and 52 were 
present on the roll call. Mr. GALLINGER made the point of no 
quorum at 8 o'clock p. m., and 56 were present on the roll call. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator from Oklahoma permit 
me to Say that at the time I made the point of no quorum there 
were just 8 Senators in their seats? 

Mr. OWEN. Doubtless; but the Senator did not state the 
number of Republicans who were in their seats. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It does not make any difference on that 
point at all. 

Mr. OWEN. I do not think it does. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from Oklahoma has already 
put into the Ron 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator from Oklahoma will continue to 
put in the Recorp the attitude of Senators on the other side. 

Mr. GALLINGHR. The Senator has put into the RECORD 
that when I made the point of no quorum there were 65 Sena- 
tors present. They may have been in the cloakroom or on the 
street or somewhere else, but they were not at that time present 
ca = Senate Chamber, as the Senator would have the country 

eve. 

Mr. OWEN. They were in the cloakrooms, relieving them- 
selves of the weariness of prolonged and tedious debate that 
ought not to have taken any such length of time. It does not 


require any Senator 10 hours to tell what he knows about 
Hetch Hetchy. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Does the Senator think that either the 
advocates or the opponents of the Hetch Hetchy bill are fili- 
bustering? Does he not recognize it as a legitimate discussion? 
I have not participated in it, and I probably shall not do so; 
but the discussion seems to be proper and legitimate. 

Mr. OWEN. I have expressed the opinion that it does not 
take 10 hours for a Senator to tell what he knows about Hetch 
Hetchy, and nobody believes that it does. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It might not take the Senator from 
Oklahoma that long, because he presumes to know pretty much 
everything on every subject. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator from Oklahoma is indulging in no 
presumption now. He is merely stating his knowledge about 
Mee calls for a quorum; and he has some knowledge about 

Mr. GALLINGER, But the Senator does not state the facts 
correctly. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WEEKS. I should like to clear the Recorp as to the 
statement just made about the number present when the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] made the point of 
no quorum. The call of the roll after some time did develop 
that there were 54 Senators present; but when the Senator 
from New Hampshire made the point of no quorum I hap- 
pened to be one of the Republicans on the floor. There were 
then 4 Democrats and 8 Republicans on the floor, making 12 
Senators in sight. Of course, by taking time enough a quorum 
ean be developed, but there was not a quorum in this Capitol 
when the point of no quorum was made. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. . Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Before the Senator from Oklahoma re- 
sumes, if he will permit me, I would like to interpose long 
enough to say that at the time I called for a quorum upon the 
first occasion there were five Democratic Senators in their seats, 
with a very much larger number of Republicans in their seats, 
but there was not a quorum present. A quorum, however, did 
develop. 

Mr. OWEN. They were near enough at hand to transact the 
business of the Senate, I will say to the Senator, if Senators on 
the other side would permit them to transact that business. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, no Senator is near 
enough to transact business in this Chamber unless he is here; 
no Senator can transact the business of the Senate in the 
cloakrooms of the Senate. 

Mr. OWEN. He is near enough to vote if permitted to do so. 
If the Senator will permit me, I will now continue my state- 
ment. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Will the Senator permit me to finish 
what I was going to say? 

Mr. OWEN. Certainly. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. It will only take a moment. The sec- 
ond time that I demanded the presence of a quorum, which was 
nearly an hour later, I took the liberty of stating to the Senate 
what was the truth, that there were but two Democratic Sena- 
tors upon the floor and one in the chair. Those two Democratic 
Senators were the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Tuomas] and 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Overman], who, owing to 
the lonesome condition upon the other side of the Chamber, had 
taken refuge upon this more populated side, though I did not at 
first observe him. After a while a quorum was developed; but 
I say to the Senator that even while the roll was being called, 
after the call of the roll had been completed, and at the time 
the announcement was made by the Presiding Officer—at no 
single moment was there ever a quorum present in this Cham- 
ber. Democratic Senators filed out of the cloakroom and from 
other parts of the Capitol, where they had been resting them- 
selves, and filed into the Chamber for the roll call, and then 
immediately fled from the Chamber. So there never was a 
moment when there was a quorum present in this Chamber. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from Oklahoma permit me to interrupt him for just a moment? 

Mr. OWEN. In just a moment I will yield to the Senator. I 
will reply first to the Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND], to 
say that the Democratic Members of this body are near enough 
to vote if they will be permitted to vote by Senators on the 
other side, and that the Senator himself, after twice calling for 
a quorum, then fled from the tedium of the time-wasting talk 
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and was not present when a quorum was called immediately 
afterwards. 

Mr. LowNsEND made the point of no quorum at 8.25 p. m., and 
48 Senators answer to the roll call. He also announced that he 
would call for a quorum whenever a quorum seemed to be ab- 
sent. Then Mr. Downsenp again called for a quorum at 8.50 
p. m., and 56 Senators responded to the call of the roll. Bena- 
tor Bristow made the point of no quorum at 10.24 on Wednes- 
day morning, and 5) Senators answered present.“ Senator 
WEEKS suggested no quorum at 12.50 p. m., and there were 62 
Senators who answered present.“ Senator Roor, although not 
making a point of ne quorum, suggested the absence of Sena- 
tors, and a call was ordered at 1.07 p. m., when 54 Senators 
answered to their names. 

Mr. ROOT, Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senator from New Tork? 

Mr. OWEN. I do. 

Mr. ROOT. May I ask the Senator from Oklahoma to revise 
his statement slightly? 

Mr. OWEN. I shall be glad to do so if it is inaccurate. 

Mr. ROOT. What I did was to state, in order that it might 
go upon record, the precise number ef Senators present on each 
side of the Chamber. I did not suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. OWEN. Did the Senater from New York have any ob- 
ject in doing that? 

Mr. ROOT. I do not know but that the Chair ruled cor- 
rectly that that was equivalent to a call for a quorum. 

Mr. OWEN. The Chair did quite right, I think; and the 
Senator from New York, having performed that important pub- 

lic service, immediately left for lunch. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, the Senator from New York im- 
mediately left, and he holds himself at liberty to leave, because 
he considers that the holding of the Senate in session from 10 
o'clock in the morning until 11 o'clock at night in order that 
speeches may be made to empty seats is farcical and absurd 
and is not the performance—the just performance—of public 
duty. It will inevitably result from such a course of procedure 
that we shall have empty seats. 

Mr. OWEN. I think the Senator from New York was entirely 
justified in feeling at liberty to go to lunch even if there was 
something on hand of more or less importance; but when there 
is nothing of any importance going on, except just simply the 
beating of the air with empty words, I think the Senator is the 
more justified in retiring to the cleakreom. Nething but a 
sensible rule of cloture will abate this farcical, absurd, and pre- 
posterous performance. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to say to the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr, CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, I want to trespass 
on the time ef the Senator for just one moment while I beg to 
dissent from his implied statement that the Hetch Hetchy is a 
rather unimportant matter. 

Mr. OWEN. I.do not think so. It is the waste of words I 
object to. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. To many of us it is a matter of 
supreme importance; to many of us, with the exception, per- 
haps, of the tariff bill and of the currency -bill now pending, it 
is the most important measure—— 

Mr. OWEN. It is not the subject; it is the time-wasting talk 
that I was commenting on. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyeming. It is the most important measure 
in its results that has been before the Senate for many a day. 
While I have not, to my recollection, called attention to the fact 
of the absence of Senators and insisted upon a quorum, I have 
felt all the time that such a call was justified, because of the 
importance of the subject and because of the most excellent, 
exhaustive, and cenvincing speech which the Senator from Okla- 
homa speaks of as “empty words” or as beating the air.” I 
can not allow a statement of that character to pass and leave 
the impression that I for one consider the Hetch Hetchy propo- 
sition an unimportant matter. 

Mr. OWEN. I think the Hetch Hetchy measure is a very 
important matter; but I think a week's talk about it is ridicu- 
lous when every man has made up his mind. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I desire to call the attentien of the 
Senate further to the fact that this week has been devoted by 
the consent of the Senator and by the unanimous consent of the 
Senate to the discussion and decision of this very important 
matter of the Hetch Hetchy and not to the consideration or 
decision of the currency bill, and that therefore Senators who 


are interested in this very important subject are not obstructing 
or seeking to obstruct, nor can they be considered as obstruct- 
ing, the course of the currency bill by taking the time of the 
Senate which has been unanimously granted for the considera- 
tion of the Hetch Hetchy matter. 

Mr. OWEN. I was referring to the calls for a quorum, and I 
call attention to the fact that Mr. Gallaxorx at 1.55 p. m. on 
Wednesday called for a quorum, and 56 Senators answered to 
the roll call. Mr. Branprcre made the point of no quorum, and 
it developed for the first time that there was no quorum, it 
being immediately after dinner and some Senators not having 
finished dinner. There were only 40 Senators who answered the 
roll call until about 30 minutes—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Forty-five minutes. 

Mr. OWEN. Which I think is a matter greatly to be re- 
gretted. Mr. Saroor made the paint of ne quorum nt 10.15 this 
morning, and I want to say, in passing, that in commenting upon 
the absence of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] the other 
evening I did mot do so with any unkind intent or to indicate 
that he was not faithful in his attendance upon ‘the sessions of 
the Senate. I do not believe there is a man in this body who 
is more faithful in his attendance than is the Senator from 
Utah, and I do not believe there is a more industrious man in 
this bedy than he. I am glad to pay that measure of respect to 
him, because I think he is entirely deserving of it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I merely wish to emphasize 
my appreciation of the last statement of the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Owen]. I differ radically on almost every publie 
preposition with the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], but his 
powers of application and industry, his close attention to public 
business has commanded my admiration ever since I have been a 
Member of this body. He is a bitter partisan, but he fights 
fairly and in the open. He fought the tariff bill from its begim- 
ning to its ending. It encountered his unrelenting opposition, 
and yet he wanted to see that Dill as to its details as perfect 
as possible, notwithstanding that fact, since he could not pre- 
vent its enactment. I want here and now to acknowledge my 
sense of obligation to the Senater, because during the considera- 
tion of that bill he gave me many extremely valuable suggestions 
and much desirable information concerning many of the items 
of the bill and relating as well to its general framework, many 
of which I was glad to avail myself of and which were incor- 
porated in the bill. I think the Senator from Utah is entitled 
to this statement and to its appearance in the Recor», to the end 
that he at least may be free from the charge or imputation of 
needlessly filibustering against important legislation. Certain it 
is that no one is more attentive to his publie duties than the 
senior Senator from Utah. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I inquire if the Senator from 
Oklahoma has concluded? 

Mr. OWEN. I have. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, it is not my intention at this 
time to discuss, at least at any length, the question of caucus 
control raised by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cumacrs]. I 
wish to discuss briefly another phase of the question that is 
immediately before the Senate, but I can not permit the oceasion 
to pass without saying that I concur most fully and enthnsi- 
astically with everything the Senator from Iowa has said upon 
the question of caucus control. 

In that connection I want to call attention to one or two 
things that were mentioned by the Senator from Illinois Ir. 
Lewis]. He said, in commending the Senator from Iowa, that 
those in the majority of the Senate should do the best they 
could to carry out their platform pledges; and the Senator from 
Illinois reached the conclusion that that necessarily brought 
about caucus control by the majority side, and he cited the -ac- 
tion that has been taken by the Democrats in caucusing or in 
holding a conference on the currency measure. The Senator 
from Iowa, in his opposition to the caucus, would not object to 
the Democrats holding a conference, or to the Republicans and 
Democrats together holding a conference, to bring about the 
best means to carry out any principle of government; but let 
us illustrate it here and see the difference—and I think there is 
a difference, For instance, in the currency measure there is a 
contest between friends of the measure—and I am using it only 
as an illustration—as to whether there shall be 12 regional 
banks or a less number of regional banks. I think it is con- 
ceded by every man that honest Senators, honest individuals 
may honestly disagree as to the number of regional banks the 
new system should haye. The theory of the Senator from Iowa 
and those who believe with him that the caucus should not con- 
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trol the votes of Senators in such matters would leave every 
Member of this body free when the matter comes officially be- 
fore the Senate to follow his conscientious judgment after the 
discussion had taken place and the evidence had all been offered 
as to how many regional banks he wanted to vote for; but 
caucus control would mean that, even on that detail, a Senator 
should vote the decree of the caucus rather than follow his own 
judgment after he had listened to the evidence; and he would 
have to reach that conclusion before the argument was made 
and before there had been any official consideration of the 
measure. I think that illustrates the difference of opinion that 
exists between those who favor the caucus and those who are 
opposed to it. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Lewis] very well and beauti- 
fully said, speaking of the work of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
CumMMINS] when he was governor of Iowa, that he was a pioneer 
in antipass legislation. 

Suppose that we had no antipass law on the Federal statutes, 
and that became a question for national legislation. Here, then, 
is a pioneer, a man who the Senator from Illinois admits is an 
authority on the subject, one of the men who began the fight, 
and he, under the present caucus methods of the Democrats of 
the Senate, would be excluded from participating in any delib- 
eration that could have any effect on the framing of any law 
on that subject. Under this caucus method this man, whom the 
Senator from Illinois admits is the best qualified to frame such 
a measure, would not be allowed to have anything to do with the 
framing of the bill. His counsel would be denied. He would 
be excluded from all deliberations that could have any effect. 
The country would not get the benefit of his advice, ability, or 
knowledge. When the caucus had decided all the details of the 
bill, perhaps in secret, and had reported it to the Senate, then 
it is true he could talk and talk and offer to amend, but the 
caucus decree would compel the majority to oppose every 
amendment he would offer, even though they were all convinced 
his proposition would improve the bill. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 5 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. REED. The Senator from Iowa would not at all be 
excluded; we would welcome him at any time into a Democratic 
conference, listen to him with pleasure, allow him to vote, 
and would be glad if he would see enough of the true light so 
that he would permanently join us. 

Mr. NORRIS. I expected that kind of a suggestion; it is 
not the first time that it has been made. 

Mr. REED. And, Mr. President, we likewise extend the inyi- 
tation to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have had that invitation extended many 
times. Senators think it is a joke, but, as a matter of fact, it 
is a serious proposition. The Senator from Iowa [Mr, Cum- 
MINS] and the Senator from Idaho [Mr. BORAH], and all other 
Senators for that matter, have, for reasons sufficient unto them- 
selves, aligned themselves with a certain party. There may be 
propositions submitted by the other side or by an Executive 
representing the other party, in which they most heartily 
concur; they ought to be, and they should be, representing, as 
each of them does, a constituency just as intelligent and just 
as patriotic as that representéd by any other Senator, allowed 
to participate officially in such deliberations as under the Con- 
stitution can come before this body. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. NORRIS. I will not yield at the present time. The rea- 
son I will not yleld is because I do not wish to delay this par- 
ticular question. It has been up for three days, and I am 
anxious to have it disposed of to-day. 

Mr. KERN. May I ask the Senator if he does not know that 
by continuing this discussion on the subject of the caucus, which 
may be discussed hereafter on the bill itself, the inevitable 
result will be the defeat of the resolution? 

Mr. NORRIS. No. By the way, we have been meeting just 
the same every day at the hour the resolution provides for. I 
wish to submit to the Senator from Indiana that I have yielded 
patiently, I think, when I had a technical right to the floor, to 
Senators on the other side, who have consumed almost all of 
the time. 

The President of the United States delivered a message to the 
Congress the other day, and I wish to say now that with 
every single fundamental proposition that he laid down in 
that message I am in most hearty accord. I am just as anxious 
as any Senator on the other side, and more anxious than a good 


many of them, to carry out and bring about the enactment of 
every one of the propositions the President has laid down. 
There are a good many other Senators over here, I think, who 
feel the same way; all of them, at least, with respect to some 
of the propositions the President has laid down. Some of the 
Senators over here are pioneers on some of the propositions the 
President has laid down, and have given study and work for 
years to some of the propositions; but a caucus by the majority 
will exclude every one of them from any participation anywhere 
that will be either beneficial or effective. 

In other words, if Democratic Members caucus on any one 
of these propositions, and then are convinced later on in this 
official Chamber that some amendment offered by some of us 
would be effective, and would carry out in a better spirit the 
theory of the proposed law, they are precluded by the decree of 
the secret caucus from supporting it, because it is offered by 
some man who is not a member of their party and because it 
has not been passed on by the caucus. If this method is to be 
followed, then the best friends of these measures will not be 
allowed to help draft them. I want to help the President get 
these propositions mentioned in his message enacted into law, 
but if secret caucus methods are to be followed I will be 
excluded. I am as sincere as the President, and I ought to be 
allowed to make arguments and offer amendments before and 
to Senators who have not been controlled by secret caucus 
methods and bound in advance to yote against all amendments, 
even though they are convinced such amendments would im- 
prove the bill. 

Mr. President, as I said at-the beginning, I did not intend to 
discuss this proposition. I have discussed it a great deal more 
than I intended to. I wish now to come to another feature. 

I am going to yote for the resolution offered by the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Kern]; and while I am not at all satisfied 
with it, I desire to call the attention of the Senate, and I hope 
of the country, to the fact that the necessity of taking that 
kind of action illustrates what I think is almost as important 
as the legislation itself; and that is, that this body ought to 
have some reasonable, fair, honorable, honest way of applying 
a cloture rule. I have taken the floor principally to call atten- 
tion to that particular fact. 

This resolution, like other resolutions that have been proposed 
in the past by Republicans when they were in the majority, and 
at other times by Democrats when they were in control, is really 
a means of reaching a cloture. If we are going to reach a 
cloture indirectly, why not let us reach it in a reasonable way— 
by a direct course? It seems to me, as I said the other day to 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WIIIIAusS], that this is go- 
ing to war according to the barbarism that existed in the past, 
when in this enlightened century we ought to have arbitration. 

Years ago, if there was a dispute between two men as to 
title, they settled it by wager of battle. The strong overcame 
the weak, and might, they supposed, made right. Here we 
have a proposition intended, at least by some who favor it, to 
be a process by which men will be worn out. l 

Years ago the judge, when he instructed the jury and sent 
them to,their room, told the bailiff that they should have 
neither things to eat nor things to drink until they had agreed. 
Why, they will agree; they must agree at some time; humanity 
must in the end succumb to torture; but is that a verdict for 
which a civilized, intelligent man or community would have 
any respect? 

Now, we propose to put into operation about the only method 
the Senate has of avoiding being held up by one man, no 
matter who he may be. I am not complaining of the man who 
would hold up the Senate as long as the rule is there. I am 
not criticizing any man who takes advantage of it. I think 
he is justified in doing it, perhaps, often. We have a rule here, 
not written, but a silent rule, just as effective as though it 
were written, that there shall be no cloture. Then we say 
that the Senate shall meet and be in session under such terms 
and through such hours that the very physical condition of 
Members must fail if it is kept up for any length of time, and 
when they fail and become weakened some agreement will be 
reached, It is a barbarous method not founded on reason or 
intelligence, and the Senate should, by reasonable cloture rule, 
put an end to it. 

I simply wanted to call the attention of the Senate to the 
fact that instead of using that ancient and barbaric method we 
should put upon the rules of the Senate some method by which 
we could reach the end of debate under reason and without 
resorting to means that are both ancient and uncivilized. 
When we do that I think it ought to be done—perhaps it will 
be necessary for it to be done—in a nonpartisan way. There 
are men on the other side who think such a rule ought to be 
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adopted. There are those on this side and there are those on 
both sides who oppose it. I am not questioning their motives, 
but it seems to me this incident to-day ought to illustrate that 
something of that kind ought to be done. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, the extraordinary position 
in which the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEN] has put 
‘himself this morning, endeavoring apparently to bring discredit 
upon certain Senators on this side of the Chamber who have 
called for a quorum, requires from me a single word. 

Two days ago the Senator from Oklahoma called attention on 
the floor of the Senate to the fact that I had made the point of 
no quorum, and the Senator added: 

There were 56 Senators present. 


Mr, President, when I made the point of no quorum I counted 
the Senators present, and there were just eight Senators in the 
Chamber at that time. The Senator from California was mak- 
ing a very earnest and important speech en a very important 
subject. It is unfair for any Senator to send out to the country 
a statement of that kind, that I made the point of no quorum 
when there were 56 Senators present. After a considerable 
time 56 Senators were brought into the Chamber, or brought 
themselves into the Chamber, and answered to their names. 

The Senator from Oklahoma, in calling attention to-day to 
those of us who have made the point of no quorum from time 
to time, forgot to note the fact that on yesterday the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN], a Senator on the Democratic side 
of the Chamber, raised the point of no quorum. I presume the 
Senator from Nevada ascertained the fact, as I have from time 
to time, that the attendance was very light, and that it was 
unfair to subject Senators to the task of making speeches to 
empty benches. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. GALLING Yes. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think I should say, in justice to the Sena- 
tor from Nevada, that he made the suggestion of the absence of 
a quorum at my request. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That may be. At any rate, it came from 
the Democratie side. 

„Last evening, Mr. President, we came here at 8 o'clock. It 
was not agreeable to me to come, because I think I am entitled 
to some respite from the performance of my duties here. When 
we entered the Chamber, or a few minutes after entering the 
Chamber, the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDEGEE] said: 

Noticing that there are only about six or eight Senators on the floor, 
I would suggest the absence of a quorum. 

What was the result? The roll was called, and it took 45 
minutes to develop a quorum of the Senate. If Senators on 
this side of the Chamber had not been here, a quorum would 
not have been secured by the time the hour of 11 o'clock 
arrived. 

If it be contended that we ought to transact the business of 
the Senate, sitting here 11 hours a day, in the absence of a 
‘quorum, many times only 5 or 6 or 8 or 10 Senators being 
present, I confess that I do not quite understand the proper 
procedure in the consideration of important questions that come 
befcre this body. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I yield to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. OWEN. I would suggest that a very convenient way of 
accomplishing the result of having Senators present and avoid- 
ing these empty benches would be to have a reasonable cloture 
rule and not drive Senators out of the Chamber by prolonged 
and uninteresting debate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I remember a prolonged 
and uninteresting speech that the Senator from Oklahoma made 
not long ago, occupying six or eight hours and, by filibustering, 
defeating the will of the Senate. 

Mr. OWEN. It was perfectly justified, Mr. President, by such 
rules as we haye. Any man has a perfect right to get up and 
use all the time he pleases and talk to the Senate until he 
drives every man out of it, which ordinarily is the result. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; but on that occasion why did not 
the Senator allow the regular business of the Senate to proceed, 
1 10 of “beating the air” for six or eight hours in idle 
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Mr. OWEN. The Senator beat the air to very fine effect on 
that occasion, and compelled the Senate to grant to the people 
of New Mexico the right to amend their own constitution. 
That is what it resulted in. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Very well. If that be so, may there not 
be other oceasions when equally beneficent results may be 
reached under the existing rules of the Senate? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I intend to vote against 
this resolution, and because I intend to do so, I wish for a mo- 
ment or two to give my reasons. 

The resolution proposes that the Senate shall meet at 10 
o'clock in the morning, and, with a recess of two hours, shall 
continue in session every day until 11 o'clock at night. That 
means that no other work can possibly be done except to at- 
tend the sessions of the Senate. 

For more than three months the Senate and the other House 
of Congress have been held in session without the slightest ex- 
cuse whatever. Not only have they been held in merely nominal 
session during that period of three months, but during that time 
no work at all of any character or description of any sort of 
importance has been transacted. It has not been permitted to 
be done. 

I do not know who is responsible for that—whether it be 
some coterie that is managing the Democratic side of the Cham- 
ber or whether it be some source higher up. It is sufficient to 
say that for three months we have been kept here in Wash- 
Ington, nominally in session, nominally transacting the business 
of the country, but actually unable to do anything. Not only, 
has no business been transacted upon the floor of the Senate, 
although the calendar is filled with bills of importance that 
ought to be disposed of, but even the committees of the Senate 
have been permitted to do nothing. 

I happen to be a member of the Judiciary Committee of the 
Senate. During all this time, although members of that coni- 
mittee have been pressing for the consideration of important 
measures, it has been utterly impossible to secure at the hands 
of the committee the consideration of any measure whatsoever. 
Over and over again the Republican members of the committee 
have requested that certain bills should be taken up, and they 
have always been met with the proposition that we ought not 
to transact any business during the session except to dispose 
of the tariff bill; and after the currency matter had been in- 
Jected into the situation, that we should do nothing else except 
attend to the currency bill. The humiliating spectacle was pre- 
sented to the people of this country of 96 men ostensibly being 
held here in Washington to transact the public business and 
actually simply sitting about and waiting for the action of 12 men 
who happened to constitute the membership of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

After having wasted all that time, which kept many of us 
from taking needed rest, from taking some sort of a vacation 
after the strenuous work of the summer—and working in Wash- 
ington during the heated period is strenuous, as everybody 
knows—having kept us from that, haying worn many of us 
down, it is now préposed, as I view it, without any excuse or 
justification whatever, to compel sessions to be held here for 
these unreasonable hours in order to crowd through in a few 
days a piece of legislation which the committee has been dealing 
with and the whole Senate has been waiting for it to deal with 
during a period of some three months. 

I wish to say to the Democratic side of this Chamber—and I 
think my observation of some nine years in this body warrants 
me in making the statement—that in the end they will gain 
nothing by passing the resolution. They will find, as I predict 
now, that before many days are over they will be unable to 
maintain a quorum here for night sessions. Men can not stand 
that work day after day. Not only will all other business of the 
Senate and of Congress be halted in the meantime, because no 
committee meetings can be held, no ordinary departmental! busi- 
ness can be transacted by Senators, and their correspondence 
can not be properly attended to, but the hours are such that it 
will transpire in a very little while that Members upon your 
side of the Chamber will cease to attend the night sessions, and 
you will haye to give the thing up, You will make better head- 
way, in my judgment, and at any rate you will preserve the 
health of Members of this body if you will adopt more reason- 
able hours. If you will meet here, say, at 11 o’clock in the 
morning and run until 6 o’clock at night, you will find in the 
end that you would dispose of this legislation quite as quickly 
as you will under this sort of a forced order. 

Mr. President, I am against any attempt of this kind. I am 
against it because I believe the proposition itself is unwise ang 
because I object to the spirit in which the proposition itself Is 
made. It has been stated upon the floor of the Senate by the 
Senator from Mississippi that the purpose of the order is to wear 
out the minority side of this Chamber; in other words, to force 
from them action, not after a debate but after they are tired 
out from these long and unreasonable hours of meeting. 
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Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT (at 12 o’clock meridian). The morn- 
ing hour having expired, the Chair lays before the Senate the 
unfinished business, which is House bill 7837. It will be read 
by title. R 

The SECRETARY. A bill (H. R. 7837) to provide for the estab- 
lishment of Federal reserve banks, to furnish an elastic cur- 
rency, to afford means of rediscounting commercial paper, to 
establish a more effective supervision of banking in the United 
States, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The unfinished business will be 
laid aside temporarily and retain its place upon the calendar, 
and the Chair now lays before the Senate House bill 7207. 

The Secretary. A bill (H. R. 7207) granting to the city 
and county of San Francisco certain rights of way in, over, and 
through certain public lands, the Yosemite National Park, and 
Stanislaus National Forest, and certain lands in the Yosemite 
National Park, the Stanislaus National Forest, and the public 
lands in the State of California, and for other purposes. 

Mr. KERN. I ask that the resolution which has been pend- 
ing may go over until to-morrow without prejudice. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the resolution will go over. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President 

Mr. GRONNA. I ask unanimous consent that the resolution 
may be passed to-day. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. The Senator can not do that. 

I desire to make a parliamentary statement or Inquiry in 
regard to another resolution, which was introduced day before 
yesterday. Of course there has been no opportunity to con- 
sider it. It was a resolution of inquiry introduced by myself. 
I find by a reference to the calendar that the resolution has gone 
to the calendar. I think it should retain its place on the table, 
so that it may be considered before going to the calendar in an 
ensuing morning hour. I ask that that order may be made. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That order will be made. It must 
have gone inadvertently to the calendar. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, we have witnessed a singular 
manifestation of the methods which may be employed not to 
make haste. The entire forenoon has been spent in discussing 
a mere motion to fix the hours of meeting. Those who have 
thus taken the time of the Senate have constantly insisted they 
desired to make speed, yet they have consumed several hours in 
absolutely useless debate. We have heard complaint after com- 
plaint because the Democrats haye seen fit to hold a conference 
on this bill, The morning has been consumed in wailings. I 
observed to-day, as I have in the past, that denunciation of 
caucus action is invariably confined to those gentlemen who at 
the particular moment find that caucus action has interfered 
with their desires. 

We have been told all morning that the attempt of the Demo- 
crats to pass a resolution demanding that the Senate shall hold 
its sessions from 10 o'clock in the forenoon to 11 o’clock at 
night is a wicked scheme to reduce the contest over this bill to 
one of mere physical endurance. It has occurred to me that 
those who have prolonged the debate upon the resolution have 
done much to tax all of our powers of endurance and patience. 

Mr. President, every man in this Chamber knows that the 
method complained of has been adopted in nearly every great 
battle which has been fought out on the floor of the Senate. 
Time and again the majority has held the Senate in session 
without intermission until the Members were willing to quit 
talking and go to voting. I have but little patience with Sen- 
ators who claim to be desirous of saving time and who then pro- 
ceed to consume time in debating a simple proposition fixing the 
hours of meeting. I have as little patience with the pretense that 
the numerous roll calls which have been demanded have been 
for the real purpose of securing the attendance of Senators. 

It frequently transpires that there are upon the floor only a 
limited number of Senators, and yet the business goes on. It is 
only when some one desires to obstruct business that the sys- 
tematic plan of repeated roll calls is adopted. The plain truth 
is that there is now a mild sort of filibuster going on upon the 
other side of this Chamber. No matter how Senators may dis- 
claim that purpose, no matter what explanations they may 
offer, the Members of the Senate know that a filibuster is in 
progress, and the country knows it. 

I desire to say further that I think a great mistake was made 
when we granted unanimous consent to vote upon the Hetch 
Hetchy dil! on December 8. It seems to me utterly ridiculous 
for the Senate of the United States to spend a week or 10 days 
debating a bill of that kind. . 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. In a moment I will yield. Some means ought 
to haye been provided for the ascertainment of the facts in this 


particular matter, and the facts having been once ascertained, 
a statement and argument of an hour and a half upon either 
side would have elucidated every disputed point. 

The present situation well illustrates some peculiar things 
that occur in the Senate. I have heard trifling questions de- 
bated here with all the solemnity in the world for a week or 
ten days and the most important of matters rushed through ina 
few hours. I yield now to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I simply wanted to ask the Sen- 
ator a question. The Senator on December 2 gave notice, which 
is on the outside of the calendar, that at this time he would 
address the Senate upon the currency bill. I wish to ask him 
if it is in pursuance of that notice that his remarks are now 
being made. Is it his intention to address the Senate on the 
currency bill at this time? 

Mr. REED. I intend to address the Senate on the currency 
bill at this time. I am making some remarks that have ap- 
plication to Hetch Hetchy, and I shall probably keep as close 
to that topic as those who have preceded me. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Of course, I do not want to in- 
terfere with the remarks or the right to the floor of the Sen- 
ator upon the Hetch Hetchy proposition. I only ask the Sen- 
ator if he considers it to be exactly fair to those who believe the 
Hetch Hetchy proposition is an important one, it having been 
made the special order by the unanimous consent of the Senate, 
to take up the time upon matters which are not now before the 
Senate. It seems to me 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I will answer the Senator frankly. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Of course, I do not wish to in- 
terfere—— 

Mr. REED. If the remarks I am about to make will deprive 
Senators on the other side of their opportunity to debate this 
question, I will gladly postpone the making of those remarks. 
But in view of the fact that we have wasted the whole fore- 
noon in discussing matters that have no more to do with Hetch 
Hetchy than the history of the fall of Sodom and Gomorrah has 
to do with the Constitution of the United States, I felt per- 
fectly warranted in talking upon the currency question. How- 
ever, if the Senator who has the floor or other Senators will 
say to me that they desire this time for the discussion of the 
Hetch Hetchy bill, I will cheerfully step aside. 

Mr, CLARK of Wyoming. Of course, personally I do not 
want to interfere with the Senator's occupancy of the floor and 
I would not do so, but I call his attention to the fact that but 
10 minutes of the time deyoted to Hetch Hetchy has thus far 
been consumed, that haying been consumed largely by the Sen- 
ator himself; and I further desire to say to the Senator that 
while the present speaker is not desirous of going on at this 
time I understand that other Members of the Senate have mat- 
ters which they wish to present to the Senate on the Heteh 
Hetchy proposition proper. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I have consumed a good deal of 
the time of the Senate in discussing the Hetch Hetchy bill. I 
agree thoroughly with the Senator from Missouri that that 
should not have been necessary. If a proper investigation had 
been made of the conditions in the proper way, and the Senate 
informed by that means, the extended remarks that I made to 
the Senate would have been entirely unnecessary. But it was 
because of the fact that the truth had not been developed with 
respect to this proposition by that means that I felt myself 
compelled to consume the time of the Senate in an attempt to 
bring before it certain data and facts upon which the Senate 
could act intelligently, because of the fact that it had not been 
procured in some other way. 

I have no apology to make to the Senate for the time I con- 
sumed in that endeavor, but I do agree with the Senator that it 
should not have been done in that way. Being foreclosed by 
the unanimous-consent agreement, that is the only way in 
which the Senate has had an opportunity to procure the in- 
formation it ought to haye on the subject in order to act intel- 
ligently. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. PITTMAN, I take issue with the Senator from Califor- 
nia with regard to the facts before the Senate in this matter. 
It has been examined for a number of years. There are n num- 
ber of reports. I also want to call attention to the fact that 
a large portion of the Senator’s speech consisted in reading offi- 
cial reports by an official board created for the purpose of in- 
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vestigating this subject. I think probably that he would have 
been sayed a great deal of time if he had not devoted a large 
portion of his speech to reading records that had been prepared 
under governmental direction. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED. In one moment, please, I will yield to the Sen- 
ator from Idaho. Mr. President, nothing that I have said 
should be taken as a criticism of the Senator from California 
[Mr. Works]. That was furthest from my thought. I was dis- 
cussing a wholly different proposition. I have no criticism of 
the Senator from California for taking the time he did. I 
think that he delivered a yery illuminating address, and in- 
stead of being criticized he is deserving of the thanks of the 
Senate. 

I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I am very much interested in 
the Hetch Hetchy bill, and I think it a very important measure; 
but the Senator from Missouri gave notice upon two different 
oceasions that he would address the Senate upon the currency 
question, and he is now seeking to address the Senate under 
his second notice. While I think the Hetch Hetchy bill un- 
doubtedly will receive and ought to receive much more con- 
sideration, as one party greatly interested in it I do not see 
any reason why the Senator from Missouri should not occupy 
a reasonable portion of time in discussing the currency ques- 
tion. I think we will have a great deal of discussion here- 
after upon the Hetch Hetchy bill, but I think we have plenty 
of time, 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I am quite willing, if Senators 
desire to go on with the Hetch Hetchy bill and discuss it, to 
yield the floor. I gave notice that I would speak on the cur- 
rency bill because I had no thought that all the time would be 
desired by those who have the Hetch Hetchy bill at heart. I 
have been informed since I took the floor that the Senator from 
Idaho had expected to speak this morning on the Hetch Hetchy 
bill. If that is the case, I will gladly yield the floor to him. 

Mr. BORAH. No, Mr. President; I do not want the Senator 
fyom Missouri to yield to me, because that was not the ex- 
pectation. I had given no notice, and I will find sufficient time, 
I have no doubt, to present all the views I have at hand on this 
subject. So far as I am concerned, I do not desire the Senator 
to yield, 

BANKING AND CURRENCY. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7887) to provide for the establish- 
ment of Federal reserve banks, to furnish an elastic currency, 
to afford means of rediscounting commercial paper, to establish 
a more effective supervision of banking in the United States, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I invite the attention of the 
Senate to the pending banking and currency bill. I hope to be 
brief. Permit a preliminary statement. 

Some criticism has been indulged because of an alleged delay 
on the part of the committee in reporting this bill. It has been 
charged that some members of the committee were engaged in 
an effort to defeat the wishes and wreck the policies of the 
President. Just how impressions of that kind are born it is 
difficult to say. I do not intend at this time to do more than 
to refer to them in the briefest possible manner. 

No honest man who knows the facts will charge that a 
single member of the committee, either Republican or Democrat, 
has sought to amend this bill or postpone action upon it out of 
a desire to oppose the policies of the President. Any assertion 
to that effect is groundless and infamously false. 

I affirm that the President of the United States has never 
declared that the House bill ought to be passed without amend- 
ment, Neither has he undertaken to coax or coerce Congress 
into the enactment of that particular bin. The President has, 
within his constitutional right and in performance of his con- 
stitutional duty, recommended the enactment of banking and 
currency legislation. Within the same limitations he has made 
suggestions from time to time. But I utterly deny and repu- 
diate the statement or innuendo that he framed a bill or 
approved a particular bill and insisted that the legislative 
branch of the Government should abdicate its duties and accept 
that bill without amendment or change. Those who so assert 
would place the President in a position he does not desire to 
occupy. 

I am safe in asserting that the President has not only recog- 
nized the right of Congress to amend the bill, but those closest 
to him have urged more than one change. 

In order that I may not be misunderstood, let me, in sub- 
stance, repeat: The President has advocated a reform of our 
banking and currency system within certain broad general lines, 
but he has left to Congress the task of working out the law. 


The bill before us was not given to us hand made; it is the 
result of development, as I shall show. 

Mr. President, the forerunner of this bill was introduced 
into the House of Representatives by Mr. Glass on the 26th 
day of June, 1913. That bill was practically abandoned. A 
very similar bill was introduced by Mr. Glass on August 29, 
1918. The latter bill went to the committee and was reported 
back; was repeatedly amended in the House and finally reached 
this body on the 18th day of September, 1913. On that day it 
went to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Up to this point there had been no hearings on the bill. It 
is true, as has been asserted, that numerous hearings have 
been had in the past upon questions of banking and currency. 
But they did not relate to this bill, for the bill had not yet been 
born. They were in a large measure impertinent to this bill 
because the bill embraces ideas radically different from those 
entertained at the time the hearings were had. For that mat- 
ter, hearings upon banking and currency questions have been 
going on for hundreds of years. A mass of knowledge has 
been accumulated. Students for centuries have employed their 
minds with these great questions. This storehouse of knowl- 
edge, of course, existed and was open to all, but it could not 
apply to the bill now under consideration, except in the most 
general way. 

When the Senate committee was required to consider this 
particular bill, it was not justified in contenting itself with 
reading testimony devoted to other bills and other measures, 
The problem was not merely one of understanding the broad 
principles of banking and currency. The task which confronted 
us was to write a bill which would meet the requirements of 
our present business and fiscal conditions, 

Let it be remembered that our banking and currency systems 
are radically different from those of any other country on 
earth. The scheme outlined in the proposed bill has no counter- 
part anywhere in the world. The task, therefore, which we 
were called upon to perform was to develop a plan which 
could be fitted onto the existing banking and currency systems. 
It was, of course, necessary to understand all their intricacies 
and to become familiar with the laws under which the national 
and State banks and trust companies exist. We were then re- 
quired to prepare a bill which would remedy existing evils 
without at the same time giving to the business interests of the 
country a wrench so violent as to involve us in a catastrophe. 

I frankly acknowledge our indebtedness to the past. I can- 
didly concede the value of other investigations, but the point I 
make is that we were called upon to ascertain exactly how the 
proposed bill would affect our present business conditions, not 
how some other bill introduced in the past and now abandoned 
might have worked. 

As I discuss this question, I hope I may say nothing which 
will be taken as a criticism of the House of Representatives. 
In my judgment, the authors of this bill did well. They de- 
veloped a general plan in which there was much of merit. 
When that plan was submitted to the Senate, it became our 
duty to analyze, scrutinize, and, if possible, improve it, 

If, then, the Senate saw fit to give this bill careful attention, 
it did not violate legislative courtesies. In so scrutinizing and 
amending the bill the Senate simply performed its plain duty. 
Why did the Constitution provide for two branches of the 
Legislature? Manifestly, that two separate bodies, looking at 
questions from independent standpoints, might coordinate their 
judgments and criticisms upon a measure before it should be- 
come a law. ‘To this the Constitution added a third safe- 
guard by reposing in the Executive the right of approval or 
disapproval. 

AMENDMENTS MADE APPROVED BY CAUCUS AND PRESIDENT, 

Mr. President, the justification for the hearings needs but 
passing notice. It has already been debated. It is now ad- 
mitted by every member of the committee; it will be denied by 
no Member of the Senate; it will no longer be disputed by any 
sensible man who is familiar with the facts. Let me, however, 
call attention to a few facts: 

Mr. Grass introduced his first bill on the 26th day of June. 
He introduced his second bill on the 29th day of August. 

The second bill changed the first bill in 164 particulars. 

Before the second bill reached the Senate it had been amended 
57 times. 

As the result of the hearings, the deliberations of the com- 
mittee, and the consideration of the Democratic conference, 
340 additional amendments have been made. 

So that it appears that since this bill found its way into 
Congress it has been amended 561 times. 

In the last print of the bill, which included the parts stricken 
out as well as the parts remaining, there is a total of 2.000 
lines. In this print there appear 683 lines of the last House 
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bill unaltered, 562 lines of the House bill have been marked out, 
and 755 lines of new matter added. The bill containing all of 
these changes has been approved by the Democratic caucus, and 
doubtless will be signed by the President when it passes. 

In the great majority of these changes all of the members 
of the committee, regardless of polities, have concurred. 

The facts just recited clearly indicate that the hearings had 
profound effect, and, it must be presumed, were of great utility, 
because they produced the numerous amendments referred to. 

I remark in passing that the amendments offered to the bill 
are in no sense a reflection upon the House of Representatives. 

The general framework of the bill as we received it has been 
in many important respects maintained. We have sought only 
to remedy defects, and to make additions to the structure as 
planned—and wisely planned—in the House of Representatives. 

I think it but fairness to add that the great majority of the 
changes which I have included in the foregoing enumeration 
relate more to phraseology than to substance, but as I pro- 
ceed with my remarks I shall clearly demonstrate that many 
of the changes made were not only of the essentials, but abso- 
lutely vital. 

I desire to compliment the Republican members of the com- 
mittee. It is true we arrived at a point in our deliberations 
when the committee divided into sections. Nevertheless, I am 
compelled to say that I never sat with men who appeared to be 
more earnest or more thoroughly imbued with a desire to write 
a sound measure. The members of the committee, regardless 
of politics, were, in my opinion, controlled by no other motives 
than love of country and a sincere devotion to the public wel- 
fare, 

Mr. President, I desire to emphasize what I have already in 
substance said. I utterly deny that the President of the United 
States has in any particular gone a single hair's breadth beyond 
the limits of his prerogative. He has requested Congress to act 
upon this great measure; he has urged all reasonable speed; he 
has unquestionably ventured to suggest that the bill ought to 
be framed along certain lines; but in doing that he has kept 
consistently within his rights. 

But, sir, the President needs neither defense nor encomium 
from me, He enjoys the confidence of the people of the United 
States to a remarkable degree. He has already won the pro- 
found respect of the nations of the world. I voice the universal 
sentiment when I assert that in force of intellect, exaltation 
of sentiment, breadth of learning, and disinterested patriotism 
Woodrow Wilson is the peer of any man who has yet occupied 
the executive chair. Such is the verdict of mankind, 

f A COMPLICATED TASK. 

Mr. President, I want very briefiy to lay before the Senate 
the task the committee has had before it and whieh it has 
undertaken to the best of its ability to perform. 

We have 7,488 national banks and approximately 13,000 State 
banks and trust companies. The national banks, as all know, 
exist under Federal statute, which embraces a complete bank- 
ing plan wisely devised and for a long time followed. But 
State banks and trust companies exist under the separate laws 
of 48 different Commonwealths. Those laws differing, the char- 
acter, therefore, of the institutions in each State vary as the 
laws vary. 

One question we must answer is, How may a plan be de- 
vised which will enable all banks, existing as they do under 
different systems of law and possessing widely divergent powers, 
to become members of one system and yet retain the rights con- 
ferred by the laws under which they were created? No lawyer 
has ever confronted a proposition of that kind without at once 
realizing its gravity. 

A further complication arises from the fact that the national 

banks are subdivided into three classes. There are 52 central re- 
serve banks located in New York City, Chicago, and St. Louis; 
315 reserve city banks located in 47 reserve cities and 6,806 
so-called country banks. 
The banks referred to also haye different reserve require- 
ments; country banks must have total reserves of 15 per cent, 
of which 6 per cent must be retained in the banks’ own vaults, 
while 9 per cent may be deposited in the banks of reserve or 
central reserve cities. Reserve city banks must have 25 per 
cent, of which 124 may be deposited with the banks of central 
reserve cities, 

Reserve city banks must have 25 per cent, all of which must 
be kept in their own vaults. It will thus be seen that we now 
have a system which permits what is commonly known as 
“ pyramiding of reserves.“ 

When, however, we turn to the State banks and trust com- 
panies, a still more complicated situation is presented. These 
institutions maintain reserves which vary with the laws of 
the States. In some instances no reserves whatever are re 
quired. Besides, the State institutions count as reserves na- 


tional-bank notes, which are not permitted to be so counted 
by the national banks themselves, 

Bear in mind also that the State banks and trust companies 
of one State can engage in certain lines of business not per- 
mitted to State banks in another State. At the same time, 
speaking of these organizations in the aggregate, they are per- 
mitted to do classes of business which are prohibited to the 
national banks. Therefore, I repeat, the difficulties confront- 
ing us have been great. 

Mr. President, whatever Senators may have thought, it is 
undoubtedly true, that the country has understood that country 
banks had actually at hand at all times $15, and the reserves 
and central reserve city banks $25, out of every $100 of de- 
posits, sacredly set aside and constantly available to meet the 
demands of depositors. 

But in the practical working of the system this is what 
transpires: The 9 per cent of the country banks’ reserve which 
is deposited in the reserve cities immediately becomes a part 
of the general deposit of the reserve city banks and is loaned 
out or used as are ordinary deposits. In like manner the 
reserves of the reserve city banks, being redeposited in central 
reserve city banks, become a part of their general deposits and 
are loaned and used for commerce and business, The result is 
that the really available reserves of country banks do not 
probably exceed 15 per cent, while those of reserve city banks 
in like manner have dwindled to about 9 per cent, and the 
25 per cent for central reserve city banks bas probably not 
exceeded 15 to 18 per cent. 

There is another feature to which I invite attention. It 
is that these reseryes, wherever held, have not been set aside 
and withdrawn from trade. On the contrary, they have largely 
constituted the working balances of the banks. The result of 
my investigations leads me to the conclusion that to all intents 
and purposes there have been no reserves kept by the banks 
other or different than they would have been obliged to keep 
if there had been no law upon the subject. 

The fact I have pointed out is of great importance, becanse 
if the reserves now kept by banks are not in faet set aside and 
withdrawn from business, but, on the contrary, are being con- 
stantly used in business, then the withdrawal of these reserves 
from the banks where they are now actively employed and the 
placing of the reserves in Federal banks, where they must be 
maintained as actual reserves, involves the withdrawal of that 
amount of money from active business. 

It is a wholly different proposition to transfer into the re- 
serve of the banks about to be established from four to six hun- 
dred millions of dollars that are actively employed in the bank- 
ing and commerce of the country than it would be to transfer 
the same amount if it were already retired from business and 
locked up as actual reserves, 

One of the great difficulties confronting the committee was 
to work out this transfer without injury to the business of the 
country. If we have solved that single problem, then all the 
time taken by the committee is fully justified, because not to 
have solved it would have been to produce a constriction of cur- 
rency and credits calamitous in the extreme. I believe our 
committee has worked out the problem. 

I present a table prepared by an expert of the Treasury 
Department, which I ask to print as a part of my remarks 
without reading it in full. 

TABLE SHOWING CONDITION OF NATIONAL BANKS AND RESERVES ON HAND 


AND AMOUNT OF RBSERVES TO BE HELD UNDER THE PROVISIONS OF TIIN 
FOLLOWING BILLS. 


Glass bill, Introduced June 26, 1913, referred to as H. R. 6454 ; House 
bill as it reached the Senate, September 18, 1913, referred to as H. R. 
7837; House bill as amended by the Democratic members of the Senate 
Ba and Currency Committee and the Democratic conference, being 
refer to in table as Senate bill.“ 

The following table is intended to show the amount of free moneys 
the banks now have on hand and the amounts of free moneys they 
would have on hand under the various bills referred to below. By 
“free moneys" is meant those resources of the bank which it is at 
liberty to loan or otherwise use in its general business, 

In order to ascertain this we deduct from the present net deposits, 
first, the amount of reserves required to be kept; second, the amount 
the banks will be required to take from their assets and contribute to 
the capital stock of the Federal reserve banks; third, the amount of 
reserves of other banks which the banks of central reserve and reserve 
cities now hold, and which will in all probability be withdrawn from 
them when the reserve-bank system is estab ed. 

It should be remembered that the banks are divided into three 
groups—central reserve city banks, reserve city banks, and country 
banks. The central reserve city banks hold a portion of the reserves 
of the country banks and the reserve city banks; the reserve city banks 
hold a portion of the reserves of the country banks; the country banks 
hold no reserves except their own. 

To illustrate the table: The present net deposits of the reserve 
city banks are $1,568,000,000, n order to ascertain the amount of 
free net deposits 18 50 now have, we deduct their present actual re- 
serves of $392,000, „leaving a balance of $1,176,000,000, which con- 
stitutes the present free net deposits. 

Applying the foregoing figures to House bill 6454, we find under that 

ill t we must deduct from the present net deposits, first, the 
243,000,000 of reserves of other banks now held by the central reserve 
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ba: because this sum will. in all probability, be withdrawn, thus giv- 
e 000: second, the 20 


ing us net deposits of $1,325,000, n r cent reserves 
required by the bill, $265,000,000, and the 10 per cent to be contributed 
to the capital stock of the Federal ‘reserve banks, ap ae tg eC so that 
the free net deposits under House bill 6454 would be $1,042,000,000 
112090 o ASE 6,000,000, showing a shrinkage in free net deposits of 
The same method of calculation is carried through the other bills, 
the result being that in the national banks alone there is shown to be 
Arekea e in free net deposits or loanable funds under the various 
ills as follows: 


H. Ji... 8 84. 000, 000 
H, E do PESE T CENT aes „ 277. 000, 000 
ik Rp) Sc eS Bal SERIE SON Ei SI Roan 117, 000, 000 


The table also shows the shrinkage or contraction which will result 
if all banks come into the system. 

The central reserve city banks now have $1,568,000,000 of net de- 
posits, of which $243,000,000 are reserve funds of other national banks. 
Assuming that these reserve funds be withdrawn when the banks own- 
ing them become member banks, the net deposits of the central reserve 
city banks will then be $1,325,000,000. 

he reserve city banks now have net deposits amounting to $1,946,- 
000,000, of which $325,000,000 are reserve funds of other national 
banks. Assuming that these reserves be withdrawn when the banks 
owning Me n he 10500 the new net deposits of the reserve 
city banks w z M 000. 

The country banks have now net deposits of $3,611,000,000, none of 
which is made up of the reserve of other national banks. 

The final reserves required by the several currency bills are as fol- 
lows: H. R, 6454—central reserve city banks, 20 per cent ; reserve ey 
banks, 20 per cent; country banks, 15 per cent. . R. 7837 (as pass 
by the House)—central reserve city banks, 18 per cent; reserve city 
banks, 18 per cent; country banks, 12 per cent. H. R. 7837 (Senate 
bill)—central reserve city banks, 18 per cent; reserve city banks, 15 
per cent; country banks, 12 per cent. 

In addition to the above, the investment in capital stock of the Fed- 
eral reserve banks is treated as reserve. In H. R. 6454 and H. R. 7837 
as passed by the House this amounts to 10 per cent of the capital and 
in Senate bill to 3 per cent of the capital and surplus. (In all the bills 
this amount can be doubled, if necessary.) 

By applying these percentages to the new net deposits of the banks 
the reserves will be as shown in the table. The present reserves as 
there shown are actual reserves as given by the Comptroller of the 
Currency. 

The eures for national banks are based on the reports of June 4, 
1913. 

The figures for State banks and trust companies are based on the last 
available report, June 14, 1912. 


Constriction of moneys. 


N Capital and 
orol Net deposits. surplus. 
52 $347, 000, 000 
315 „000% 452, 000, 000 
6,806) 3,611, 979, 000, 000 
Total national banks ... 7, 123 7,125,000, 000 
State banka 13,381 2,880,000, 000 


Trust companies 1,412 3, 630, 000, 
Total national banks 

State banks, and trust 

panes 


com 21, 9 13, 615, 000, 


$249,000, 000 

257, 000, 000 

463, 000, 000 

1, 236, 000, 000 1, 069, 000, 969, 000, 000 

475, 000, 389, 000, 000, 000 

587,000, 478,000, 461, 000, 000 
Total national 
banks, State 
banks, and trust 

companies 1,936, 000, 1.792, 000,000 


eng 


Central reserve cities.| $1, 178, 000, $1, 042, 000, 000 $1, 068, 000, 


$1,076, 000, 000 
Reserve cities 1. 271. 000, „303. 000, 1,364, 000, 
Country banks 3,117, 000, 3, 148, 000,000 
Total national 
banks 5,488, 000, 000 5, 588, 000, 000 
State banks ..... 2, 471, 000, 2, 498, 000, 000 
Trust companies 3, 152, 000, 3, 168, 000, 000 


Applying these figures to the three bills, there will be con- 
strictions of free deposits (in other words, a reduction in avail- 
able funds), as shown in the following table: 


CONSTRICTIONS IN FREE DEPOSITS, 
Total of national and State banks and loan and trust companies. 


Senate. 
Central reserve city banks $100, 000, 000 
Reserve city banks 157, 000, 000 000, 
Country: Dann 1 48, 000, 000 


Total national banks 


217, 000, 000 
State banks 


147, 000, 000 
196, 000, 000 


560, 000, 000 416, 000, 000 


1 Indicates expansion instead of constriction. 


NOTE.—The Senate bill provides that the reserve within the Federal 
reserve banks may consist one-half of mi, Gear aper. This would 
probably free at least 8448, 000, 00 and would result In no constriction. 


CONSTRICTION OF MONEYS AND CREDITS. 


$922, 000, 000 


House bill 7837, constriction of credits 560, 000, 000 
House bill 7837, as amended by the Senate, constriction 
vee ati: EL Pe PED DES ice Ee OS aaa ed SAP tS 416, 000, 000 


Applying the present bill to the national banks alone, it will 
be observed that although there is a constriction in the moneys 
the national banks are free to use, taken as a whole, of $117,- 
000,000, there will be a surplus of $79,000,000 in the country 
banks. The reason for these results is too complicated to stop 
now to discuss. The important fact is that the pending bill has 
greatly reduced the volume of constriction. It is sufficient to 
say that the result was worked out through changing the re- 
serve requirements of the bill. 

Notwithstanding the reduction referred to, a calamitous re- 
sult would have been certain had we not gone further. Accord- 
ingly we proposed a plan which it is believed will avoid any 
contraction whatever. This is, accomplished by two amend- 
ments, = 

First, we empowered the Federal board to authorize member 
banks to use as part of their reserves Federal reserve notes. 
This grant of power ought to be exercised with the extremest 
care and should never be employed except to meet a temporary 
emergency. It was believed to be absolutely necessary that the 
power be lodged with the Federal board in order to prevent con- 
traction. Once the system is well under way the permission 
should be withdrawn. 

Second, we amended the bill so that banks could meet the 

primary reserve requirements of the bill by turning over to 
the Federal reserve banks one-half of the reserves required in 
securities of the kind the banks are permitted to rediscount. 
This amendment will save the banks from the necessity of 
curtailing their loans, gathering the cash into their own vaults, 
taking it to the Federal reserve banks, and then rediscounting 
paper. 
If the banks avail themselyes of the two privileges referred 
to there need be no contraction. The business of the country 
can go on without interruption. Instead of contraction, we 
shall probably haye actually released about thirty-two millions 
of money which now is not available for business. 

I have just detailed what I regard as one of the most im- 
portant accomplishments of the committee. I believe the plan 
as worked out will be found to be wise. And I repeat, if the 
committee has done nothing else, the time and labor expended 
by it is more than justified. 

The facts to which I have referred were first suggested to 
the committee in the hearings, and were afterwards carefully 
verified. Let those who have been caviling and criticizing 
ask themselves this question: What would they have said of 
the committee had it permitted this bill to be rushed through 
Congress without investigation and without consideration, and 
then had discovered that the business of the country was para- 
lyzed by the sudden withdrawal from the channels of commerce 
and trade of between four hundred and six hundred millions of 
dollars? Let these hypercritical gentlemen also ponder the fact 
that every dollar of money carries from $8 to $12 of credit. 
and Jet them consider the stupendous contraction which would 
have resulted had the committee subordinated discretion to 
haste. 

Mr. President, the tables I haye presented are based upon the 
reports of all banks. : 
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In demonstration of the fact that there is no graye error in 
the basis or conclusions in the foregoing tables, I will state that 
I had the same expert to select at random two typical banks, 
and from the detailed reports of these banks filed with the 
Comptroller of Currency, to calculate the decrease in the loan- 
abie funds and the decrease in the profits of the banks. I 
present herewith his conclusions, in the form of a table: 


Comparison of a typical central reserve city bank, a typical reserve 

city bank, 424 a typical country bank as to earning capacity under 
the present law and under the provisions of H. R. 6454, H. R. 7837 as 
it passed the House, and H. R. 7837 as amendcd to Dec. 1, 1913. 


CENTRAL RESERVE CITY BANK. 


NET CHANGE IN EARNING POWER. 
(+) indicates gain; (—) indicates loss.] 


4 AMA 
6 per cent locate 
8 per cent locality... .. 
RESERVE CITY BANK. 

AE AYE re APs ELLA ̃ .,.. ðᷣͤ . En ie ne 

Present H. R, 6454. H. R. 7837.| (Senate). 
Capital... +| $1,000,000 | $1,000,000 | $1,000,000 | $1,000,000 
a . 1.0% 1.000, 00% 1,000,000 | 1,000, 000 
Net deposits 2, 08, 000 19, 247,000 | 19,247,000 | 19,247,000 
Net decrease in loanable funds. .../.........-.- 1,7 1,398, 000 492, 345 


NET DECREASE IN EARNING POWER. 
{(+) indicates gain; (—) indicates loss.] 


its 117080 112850 1 122000 LE? 
Net deposits é 
Net increase in loanable junds 210,500 ° 35,120 

| 


NEY CHANGE IN EARNING POWER. | 
{( +) indicates gain; (—) indicates loss.] 


4 per cent locality 
per cent locality 
8 per cent locality 


1 One-half of reserve with Federal reserve bank in form of eligible paper. 
2 Decrease 


Nore.—No allowance is made for any possible profits above diyidends 
accruing to member banks from the Federal reserve banks under H. E, 
6454 or H. R. 7837 as it passed the House. The Senate bill gives all 
profits above a 6 per cent dividend to the Government. 


PUBLIC CONTROL— DANGER OF CREATING MONEY TRUST. 

Now, Mr. President, passing from this phase of the bill, I 
invite attention to one other question of the greatest impor- 
tance, namely: The public control of the banking system we 
were about to create. ' 

We have heard much in recent times of a Money Trust. 
In support of the charge that we already have what amounts 
to a financial trust, the chairman of the committee this morn- 
ing declared that at this time a little more than 100 men con- 


trol over $22,000,000,000 in the United States. It is currently 
belieyed—perhaps the belief is exaggerated beyond the real 
facts—that there are certain great financial powers capable 
even now of largely dominating or influencing all of the im- 
portant financial transactions of this country. This may be 
an extreme view. At the same time it is my judgment that 
there is too much of truth back of the opinion. 

In creating any system of banks, manifestly the first duty 
of a legislator is to preserve the integrity and the independence 
of the individual bank. It is by maintaining the independence 
of the indiyidual banks we can preserve that free competition 
which is the only real safeguard to the business of the country. 
So long as there is a free and open market for credits every 
citizen of the Republic can enjoy a fair chance of success. 
When we imperil or destroy that chance we have become the 
enemies of humanity and we commit a crime for which there 
should never be forgiveness. For these reasons, I have insisted, 
and shall continue to insist, that we shall make sure that noth- 
ing proposed in this bill shall make for the creation of a bank- 
ing or money monopoly. 

I pause at this point to remark that I do not believe the asser- 
tion so often made that “ Ours is the poorest banking system in 
the world.” On the contrary, I assert that we have the best 
banking system in existence. The cry that ours is the poorest 
banking system was raised for a purpose. It was uttered by 
those who hoped to set up in this country a great central bank. 
They intended to control the bank for the advantage of the 
grent financial interests, already too powerful. The first step 
in this plan was to discredit our present banking system. The 
second step was to bring forward the central bank as a remedy, 
the expectation being that in their disgust with a system pic- 
tured as a complete failure, the people would accept the central 
bank as the only alternative. 

I have said that ours is the best banking system in the world. 
But I would not be understood as saying that it is without de- 
fects of a very serious character. I do not claim that the 
system does not have weaknesses where other systems may 
have strength. I do not claim that other systems, in many 
respects, may not be superior to ours. What I do assert is that 
our system has one great yirtue which makes it superior to 
any other. I Gaim that this virtue more than offsets the ele- 
ments of greater strength and stability possessed by certain 
other banking systems. 

Mr. President, it is a good thing for a country to have a 
fortress, if it be there for the protection of the people of the 
country; but it is a bad thing if the fortress is in the hands of 
those who oppress the people. 

So it is wise to have a banking system that is strong; but it 
ought always to be a banking system created for the benefit of 
trade, commerce, and industry. Such a system promotes the 
happiness and welfare of the people. A country would better 
have no banking system than to have one able to destroy com- 
merce or enforce an unjust tribute. 

When I turn to observe the banking systems of other nations, 
I find that while they possess elements of strength which our 
system lacks, they have disadvantages which far oyermatch 
those benefits. Canada has a branch banking system. There 
are a few large banks in the great cities, with numerous 
branches extending throughout that vast domain. The branches 
are merely the skimmers which gather the cream of the com- 
merce and industry of their lecal communities, sending it to 
the financial centers. There is totally lacking that local in- 
terest and spirit which has made our banks such large con- 
tributors to the welfare of the country. 

Why, sir, the bankers of this country are more than mere 
money changers, interest takers, or financial overlords, who 
gather where they do not sow. On the contrary, they are part 
of the business lives of their respective localities, prospering 
as their localities prosper, and in turn contributing to their 
prosperity. Witness our country banker: Nearly always he is 
a man who is local to the community. The stockholders in 


the bank live in the neighborhood. They have a pride in the 


town or village. They are frequently engaged in commerce 
and agriculture in that section. Such a bank is merely the 
financial nucleus of the vicinage. It gathers the idle money 
of the region and sets it to work at home. It promotes local 
business, encourages thrift, inspires enterprise, and contributes 
to the prosperity of the place. The community in turn makes 
for the prosperity of the bank, 

The unification of local pride, local interest, and self-interest 
is the dominant principle of our banking system. The result 
is that our banks do not drain a town of its money; they keep 
the money in the town. They do not prosper off the community ; 
they thrive with the community. They are parts of its com- 
mercial life, its energy, its development, its prosperity. That 
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one fact lifts our banking system above that of any other 
country. I would not sacrifice the single advantage referred to 
even to gain the strength of European banks. I would rather 
have an occasional panic and an independent banking system 
than a branch system with no panies, I prefer hard times 
part of the time to hard times all of the time. 

COMPETITION BETWEEN BANKS PRESERVED. 


Even more important than the question of local interest which 
I have just discussed is the fact that in this country each bank 
is independent from and in active rivalry with every other bank. 
That rivalry and independence makes for the development of 
the country. It insures an open market for credits. It tends 
toward the reduction of interest charges. It is the life of en- 
terprise; the soul of progress. 

If all the banks were under one management or subordinated 
to one control the evils of monopoly would at once attach. 
Just in proportion as we approach a common control, we make 
possible the destruction of legitimate business. The independ- 
ence of banks lies at the basis of commercial freedom. Under 
existing conditions a man refused credit by one bank may go 
to its rivals with the certainty that he will obtain such ac- 
commodatiens as he is justly entitled to receive. 

It is my judgment that the two features of our banking sys- 
tem to which I have just referred render it superior to that of 
any other country on earth, even though the others may be 
financial Gibraltars, and even though our system occasionally is 
involved in difficulties. 

The pending bill undertakes to strengthen the points of weak- 
ness and at the same time maintain the independence and the 
democracy of our banks. It must be manifest, therefore, that 
the first problem we have to solve is to concentrate the reserves 
and the energies of these banks and at the same time to pre- 


serve the independence of each bank from every other bank. | 


As we draw the banks together and coordinate them into one 
system, we must be careful—painstakingly and prayerfully care- 
ful—lest we create a financial trust in the United States. 

This problem engaged the serious attention of the committee. 

If it be true, as some believe, that rlready, with our inde- 
pendent banks, there can be exerted by great financial overlords 
an influence upon the system as it now exists, it must be plain 
thet when we draw all of these banks together by a common 
interest, when we bring them into 8 to 10 institutions, when we 
give them a common-stock ewnership in these institutions, when 
we confer upon the banks the right to elect the majority of the 
board of directors of the institutions to be created, we are in 
danger of making it easy for the sinister influences that are so 
much feared to gain control of the system. Patently, it must be 
easier to control a system of 7,413 banks after they have been 
united than it is when they exist as absolutely independent 
institutions. 

Therefore the question to which we gave profound considera- 
tion was how we could place in control of the regional banks 
practical bankers and at the same time avoid the danger of 
creating a banking trust. 

There were members on the committee who believed that the 
majority of the board of directors of the regional banks should 
be selected by the Government, thus insuring a governmental 
control at that point. There were others who insisted that 
while there should be a full measure of Government control it 
should be exercised by the Federal reserve board. Those who 
entertained the latter opinion argued that as the banks furnish 
the capital and furnish the reserves, and as banking skill, fore- 
thought, and foresight are necessary, the majority of the board 
of directors of the regional banks should be allotted to the 
banks, 

CONTENDED FOR ABSOLUTE PUBLIC CONTROL, 

I want to say for myself now that I contended long and ear- 
nestly in the committee for a majority control by the Govern- 
ment of the regional banks. I would rather haye no system of 
regional banks than to assist in creating one which would 
develop into a financial Frankenstein, I want no part in the 
building of a monetary monopoly, 

But, Mr. President, it was argued that because the regional 
banks do an actual banking business, because they must daily 
discount paper, guard their reserves, and perform other func- 
tions requiring technical skill, the majority of the board should 
be selected by the member banks. After full consideration and 
debate it was determined by a majority of the branch of the 
committee to which I belong that this point should be granted. 
I was led reluctantly to concur in this conclusion, and only npon 
condition that certain amendments should be made which it is 
believed will remove all possible danger. 

I invite your attention to those amendments. The bill as it 
came from the House provided simply in general terms that 
class B directors shall consist of three members who shall be 


“representative of the general public interests.” We amended 
this language so that it provides that class B directors shall be 
in fact representative of the business and agricultural classes. 
We made it read: 

Class B shall consist of three members who at the time of their elec- 
tion shall be actively 3 in their district, r ly, im com- 
merce, in agriculture, and in some other industrial pursuit. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. REED. When I have finished this one sentence I will 
gladly yield. The difference between the two propositions is 
this: Under the general language employed in the House bill it 
might be said that a man was representative of the public inter- 
ests who might at the same time come nearer being interested 
in the banks than in any other calling in life. To say the least 
the language was very indefinite. 

The bill as now framed requires a Class B director to be, 
when selected, actively engaged in either commerce or agricul- 
ture or some other pursuit. They must be men, therefore, who 
are interested in the specified pursuits, and who, in yoting as 
members of the directorates, will necessarily vote in the light 
and be influenced by the environment of their business and 
occupation, 

By another amendment we prohibited them from being either 
officers, directors, or stockholders of any bank. 

The board as now to be constituted, therefore, may fairly be 
said to be representative, three of them to be bankers selected by 
bankers, three of them to be men actively engaged in commerce 
or agriculture, but selected by the bankers, and three of them 
selected by the Federal Government itself through its reserve 
board. 

I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri has 
practically answered the question which I am going to ask, and 
that is whether there has been any change made as to the 
manner of selecting class B. 

Mr. REED. There is none. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. ROOT. May I ask the Senator whether it should not 
read, “or in some other pursuit.” It seems to me that it would 
require them to be engaged in all as it is now. I think it must 
be an inadvertence. 

Mr. REED. No; on looking at the languege I observed that 
the word “and” was used intentionally. It, however, may not 
be the most fortunate expression, but I will say to the Senator 
from New York that what was intended was that one of these 
men should be actively interested in agriculture, one of them 
actively interested in commerce, and the third actively inter- 
ested in some other pursuit. I think the language, perhaps, 
is not as apt as it might be, but that was the thought. 

Mr. President, we did not stop at that point. I myself had 
the honor of offering an amendment prescribing or defining 
the duties of these directors. It is as follows: . 

The board of directors shall perform the duties usuall 


appertain- 
ing to the office of directors ef banking associations and such duties 
as are presc 


ri by law. 

Said board 8 the affairs of said bank fairly and im- 
3 and without discrimination in favor of or aga: any mem- 
ber bank or banks, and skall, subject to the provisions of law and the 
orders of the Federal Reserve Board, extend to each member bank 
such discounts, advancements, and accommodations as may be safely 
and reasonably made with due regard for the claims and demands of 
other member banks. 

Mr. President, the importance of that amendment lies in the 
fact that for the first time it wrote into the bill language which 
commanded the directors of the regional banks to treat all mem- 
ber banks alike. It prohibits favoritism; it forbids diserimi- 
nation; it gives to member banks the right te demand impartial 
treatment. The member bank is not left to solicit favors; it 
may insist upon rights, 

Mr. President, the provisions I have just discussed might be 
ineffectual if it were not for the fact that at the same time we 
enlarged the powers of the Federal reserve board so that it 
ean compel regional banks to obey this mandate of the law. 
We conferred this power by providing in section 11, paragraph 
J, as follows: The Federal reserve board shall have power— 

To exercise general supervision over said Federal reserve banks. 

When, therefore, we imposed the duty upon the directors of 
the regional banks to treat all member banks fairly and im- 
partially and without discrimimation, and gave the Federal re- 
serve board, which is appointed by the President of the United 
States, authority to exercise general supervision over the Fed- 
eral reserve bank, we gave the Federal reserve board power and 
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authority to compel the Federal reserve banks to be impartial 
in their dealings with member banks. The same authority em- 
powers the Federal reserve board to protect the public against 
wrongs sought to be perpetrated by the reserve banks. The 
power conferred is sufficient to accomplish these ends, and if it 
be wisely exercised there is but slight danger of discrimination 
in favor of some bank and against others; or in favor of one 
section of the country and against another; or, I will add, the 
adoption of a policy by regional banks which will be oppressive 
to the public. 
POWERS OF RESERVE BOARD INCREASED, 


The Federal reserve board, appointed by the President, is, 
by the two amendments I have set out, given absolute command 
of the system. It can make the regional directors perform their 
full duty with fairness and impartiality to all. 

We followed these amendments with others of equal im- 
portance. We gave the reserve board the unrestricted right 
to remove any of the directors of a regional bank. Here is 
the language: The Federal Reserve Board shall have power 
to suspend or remove any officer or director of any Federal 
reserve bank, the cause of such removal to be forthwith com- 
municated in writing by the Federal Reserve Board to the re- 
moved officer or director and to said bank.” The House bill 
only gave a restricted right of removal. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. I will yield in one moment. The lawyers of 
the Senate will observe that that power of remoyal is absolute. 
There is no trial demanded, It vests in the Federal Reserve 
Board the right to remove. The solitary requirement is that 
after removal has taken place, or coincident with it, the reason 
shall be put upon the public records in order that the board 
may be judged by its acts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator. z 

Mr. BORAH. As I understand the change which was made 
as to the power of removal, it rests now solely and exclusively 
within the discretion of the Federal Board. 

Mr. REED. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BORAH. There is no one to review it and no reasons 
need be assigned for the removal, but after the removal the 
reasons shall be communicated to the bank. 

Mr. REED. That is the fact. It was intended to vest the 
power of removal absolutely—to give the Federal Board the 
right to remove, without question, any director, and the board 
is not compelled to specify any particulars and have trials and 
hearings; its mandate of removal is final. 

The safeguard against an abuse of that power (and it is a 
yery great power) is found in the fact that this board will be 
composed of men of the highest character. It will be the su- 
preme court of finance. The board will be appointed by the 
President himself, and must be confirmed by the Senate. It is 
required to state its reasons for the removal. If it states 
trifling reasons that do not justify its action, it will place itself 
in a sad position before the bar of public opinion. We need not 
therefore fear an abuse of its powers. i 

But another reason why the power will never be misused is 
that the board can not appoint the successor of the director 
removed. There is no incentive to remove a man except for 
real cause, because the power that removes can not, in pursuit 
of any scheme it may have, put some favorite man in the place 
of the man removed. The power may be thought to be some- 
what arbitrary, but I believe that it is necessary to vest this 
power in the Federal Government if we give to the banks the 
majority of the directorate of the regional banks. 

Putting together, then, these several provisions to which I 
have adverted, I believe we can say to the country with a clear 
conscience that while we have drawn these banks together into 
this great system, while we have given them a common stock 
ownership, while we haye placed the control of the regional 
banks in the hands of the bankers, we have at the same time 
so safeguarded every avenue and so locked every door that 
the people may be content. In the last analysis the Federal 
reserve board, appointed by the President and representing the 
entire country, has complete and absolute power, and will con- 
trol the entire system and prevent discriminations, combinations, 
or other wrongs. 

I call attention further to the increased power of the Federal 
reserve board, which is the one arm of this system that certainly 
represents at all times the public interest. 

The board has power to supervise and regulate the issue and 
retirement of Federal reserve notes. 

It is given authority, for cause, to take possession of any 
Federal reserve bank, and to administer the same during the 
period of its suspension. 


It is granted the right to authorize member banks to use as 
reserve Federal reserve notes or bank notes based on United 
States bonds to the extent that such board may find necessary. 

It may permit national banks applying therefor, when not in 
contravention of State law, the right to act as trustee, executor, 
administrator, or registrar of stocks and bonds under such rules 
and regulations as it may prescribe. 

Other powers not herein specified have been added to those 
which were given to the Federal reserye board by the House 
bill, so that to-day I believe we can confidently state to the 
country that this system can be inaugurated, and that at every 
step it is safeguarded by a control which springs from the people 
themselves, and is worked out through the instrumentality of 
the appointees of the President who constitute the Federal 
reserve board. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not want to interrupt the continuity of the 
Senator’s argument; but I take it perhaps an interruption does 
not disturb the Senator at all, as he is making, I notice, an 
argument without manuscript. As I understand the bill that 
the Senator is now supporting—I have not had time to read 
it since the print came in to-day, so this is the first time I have 
seen it—the power which has been vested in the Federal board 
is sufficient to practically give the Federal board supreme 
control over the entire system which is to be organized as a 
result of this bill; that by reason of being compelled to discount 
the paper of one bank and another, by reason of the power to 
remove three of the members of the Federal reserve board, it 
practically gives them absolute power over the system. 

Mr. REED. I think that can be fairly said, but for reasons 
other than those included in the Senator’s remark. At the same 
time, the bill leaves the practical banking in the hands of men 
selected by the bankers themselves. 

Mr. BORAH. It centralizes the power of ultimate action with 
this Federal reserve board. 

Mr. REED. Undoubtedly. The power had to be centered 
somewhere. It either had to be left in the banks or it had to 
be put in the Government. Now, to state it fairly, I think this 
plan combines the advantages of both systems, by which I mean 
it combines the advantages of governmental control with some 
of the advantages of private business management, 

I may stop a moment to illustrate that. We begin with the 
member bank. It is not obliged to loan a penny of its money 
unless the directors of that bank want the money loaned. It 
makes its own loans. It transacts its own business exactly as 
it does now. It is not obliged to go to the regional bank for 
anything. It never goes there unless it wants to go. When 
the member bank comes to the regional bank, therefore, to redis- 
count its paper it comes because the bankers who have been 
managing that bank want to come to secure an accommodation. 

These bankers, then, come to a regional bank that is officered 
by men who have been selected by the banks themselves, and it 
can secure no accommodation at that point unless it brings 
paper which, after being inspected by the officers of that bank, 
entitles it to an advancement. Thus for the second time we 
apply the bankers’ knowledge, the bankers’ skill, and the bank- 
ers’ discretion to the transaction. 

At this point, for the first time, the Government, throngh its 
representatives, completely controls the transaction. Through 
the Federal board it has the right to say to the bankers who con- 
trol the Federal reserve bank, “ You shall be fair; you shall be 
just; you shall not discriminate; you shall not strike down the 
one man and build up the other.” But that is a power which 
every fair man must say ought to be reposed in the Government. 

Again, the Government can say whether it will issue money 
to the Federal reserve bank, but the money is never issued 
until the banker, with his knowledge, with his acumen, with 
his experience, believes the business of the country to be such 
as to warrant its issuance. 

Thus we have given to this bill the strength which comes 
from the banker’s knowledge and the banker's control of 
banking, and at the same time I confidently believe we have 
retained in the hands of the people through their governmental 
agency a power to so control the system as to make it the 
servant—not the master—of the country, 

Mr. President, there was another power given to the Federal 
reserve board which I omitted to make mention of, It is found 
on page 44 and reads: 

The Federal reserve board ~~ authorize the reserve bank of the 
district to discount the direct obligations of member banks, 8 
the pledge and deposit of satisfactory — — bet no case shali 


the amount so loaned by a Federal reserve b: three-fourths 
of the actual value of the securities so pledged, 
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Th cou eral rve bank of an; receivable 
end of 8 A ue oc excuanke kna pep ogadi shall be 2 5 rots 3 ee phases of 
subject to such restrictions, limitations, and regulations as may print, perm of the Senate, a 
imposed by the Federal reserve board. table showing the most important changes which have been 
wrought in the bill, and which may be of use to Senators as a 
Thus we have given to the Federal reserve board another | matter of reference. I do not claim that it is complete, but I 
important function; and while it was in some measure covered | think it will furnish an index at least to the changes. 
by the bill of the House of Representatives, it was not as| The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request? 
effectively covered, we think, as it is by the provisions of | The Chair hears none. 
the present bill. The table referred to is as follows: 


[In view of the fact that the Banking and Curr mg Committee of the Senate has been criticized becanse it granted hearings and took time to 
analyze and consider the 7 77 8 aor Se resent the following table. I h it will be found of convenience to those who have occasion to 
trace the evolution of the bil deliberations, the committee divided. That branch consisting of Senators OWEN, O'Gorman 
Resp, HOLLIS, POMERENE, buy Po ne Democra reported the bill substantially as summarized in column 4. Their report, with slight 
changes, was unanimousl. approved by the Democratic conference of the Senate. The other branch of the committee, consisting of Senators 
Hirencock, Democrat; NBLSOXN, ogee McLeay, Bristow, and Craw 5 Republicans, filed a separate report, which concurs in the 
majority of the amendments made b y the Owen branch of the committee, and, in addition, made many other changes. 

A numerical summary of the changes between the Glass bill, as introduced in the House by Mr. Grass, and the Owen bill, is as follows: 
Between first Glass bill and second Glass bill, 164 changes. Between second Glass bill and 1 bill as it reached the Senate, 57 changes. 
Between the House bill and the Owen bill as reported from the Democratic conference, 340 changes. Total, 561 changes to this date. 

The difference between the first bill introduced by Mr. GLass and the second bill introdnced “by Mr. Grass is indicated by the contrast between 
columns 1 and 2. The changes made in Mr. Guass’s second bill by the House of Representatives are indicated in the contrast between 
columns 2 and 3. The hanse made in the House bill after it reached the Senate, and which were ratified by, the Democratic conference 
of the Senate, nre indicated the contrast between columns 3 and 4. The table presented only indicates the more important changes. 
All the amendments above ing cated have been approved by the Democratic conference of the Senate, Other changes are likely to result 


from the debate in the Senate.] 


RESERVES WHICH BANKS ARE REQUIRED TO MAINTAIN UNDER VARIOUS BILLS. 


Substitute for House bill 7837, reported 
by Owen branch of Senate Ban 
and Currency Committee and appro 
by Democratic conference of ies 
printed Dec. 1,1913. All Pee numbers 
refer to print of Dec, 1, 1913. 


House bill 7837, as amended in commit- 
Pond bop is 1013, ‘by the House 
y the House 

and reported on same day to Senate. 


House bill 6454, introduced June Tagg 1913, 


House bill 7837, introduced Aug. 29, 
known as first Glass b bill. 


1913, known as second Glass 


. 


8 15 per cent 
demand ‘abilities oa 5 per 


Country banks, 12 per cent of net 

ts. Pages 36-38 
N banks, 18 per cent of 
Pages 


Country banks, r e 


pos ages 
pp senate city banks, 20 per cent ofnet 
deposits. Pages 


Sees pets 12 per cent of net 
posits. 

Reserve city banks, 18 per cent of 
wet dononi, nie Pages 35-37 


net deposi! 


time de 
Central reserve city banks Central reserve city banks, 18 Central reserve city banks, 18 Central reserve banks, 
cent of net deposi is. x 9 cent of net ites Ah Pages 35-3 cent of net 3 cent demand Wallis 


cent of time deposits. Pages 65-06 
PConstriction of credits if all 
enter system. 816, 000, 000 


Constriction of credits if all 
banks enter system. $560,000, 000 


Constriction of credits if all 
banks enter system. $560,000, 000 


Constriction of credits if all 
banks enter system. $922, 000, 000 


CAPITAL REQUIRED TO BE CONTRIBUTED. 


Capital to be contributed, 10 per Capital to be contributed, 5 per Capital to be contributed, 5 per Capital to be contributed, 3 per 
cent cash, 10 per cent on call. Page 3 cent cash, 5 per cent in 60 days, cent cash, 5 per cant in 66 days, cent of 5 and surplus; 3 
10 cent on call: Page 3 10 per cent on call: Y5 Page3 per cent on call: 
Cash payment. . . $193, 500, 000 payment... 888, 500, 000 payment... $86,500,000 One-sixth cash.. $32,570,000 
Page 3, line 9 In 60 days 86, 500, 000 In 60 days....... 86,500,000 88 32, 570,000 
— — th 6 mos. 32,570,000 
Total. 178, 500, 000 W 173, 500, 000 — 
Pago 3, line 12 Page 3, line 12 Total 97, 710,000 
. 

n call. 97, 710, 000 
stock! not taken by banks to 

be sold to the public. 

Page 5, lines 15-24 


NUMBER OF FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS. 


Not less than 12. i Page 2, line 24 | Not less than 12. Page 3, line 2 Not less than 12. Page 2, line 22 | From 8 to 12 banks, Page 2, line 19 


Not tier than one branch bank 1 3 one branch bank 
for each $500,000 capital stock of osoh AO: capital stock 
reserve bank. Page 4, line 19 * Page 4, line 12 


No limit on number or capital oi 
branch banks. Page 10, Shes 15-19 


AMOUNT OF CAPITAL EACH FEDERAL RESERVE BANK IS REQUIRED TO HAVE. 


Not less than $5,000,000. Page 3, line 21 | Same asshown in column 1. Page 3, line 24 Same as shown in column 1. Page 3m, line 17 | Not less than $3,000,000. Page 9, line 13 


5 cent dividends to stockholders. | 5 N poa dividends to stockholders. | Same as in column 2. Page 11 | 6 
8 of 3 poetan 8 — one-half 
t, one-half Government.. The remain- 


a reel oe of surplus fund equal to 2 per 
cent capital s. after which all p 
go to Government, Pages 1215 


United 8 States as 1 .— fund for 
depositors. Page 25 
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KIND OF PAPER ELIGIBLE FOR REDISCOUNTS AND NOTE ISSUES. 


House bill 7837, introduced Aug. 29 
1913, known as second Glass bill. 


by Owen branch of Senate Beating 
and Currency Committee and approved 
te: 
1913. All num- 

refer to pri of Dec. 1, 1913. 


House bill 6454, introduced June 26, 1913, 
known as first Glass bill. 


Limited to maturity of not more than 90 
days absolutely, 


ys. 
Not more than half the paper of any one | Not more than half the paper of any one 


ot of W days, any one 
member pea. to have a maturity ex- member bank to have maturity ex- member bank to have maturity ex- 
ceeding 90 da ceeding 90 da 
No paper to discount which | No le discount which | Same asin column 3. 


ceeding 60 ne 
Express authority given to discount pa 
having not 8 120 Cave ming! 
Socks 3 en is 
or paper 
United bonds. State, county, or Soto 


A tances be discounted to the A Provision as to tances substan- | Discount of tances limited to onc- 
amont ot 5 of capital of bank | same as in column 1, Page 24 | tially same as 1 en i half of stock and surplus. 
presenting same, Page 19 : Pages 24-25 | Federal — boned authorized to per- 


Reserve banks authorized to purchase 6 
months obligations of States e ee 
municipalities and political su 
sions issued in anticipation of ta — or 

N coe 8 t noted. 
umerous o not noted. 

Pages 4 


No limit on amount of issue. Same as in column 2. Same as in column 2. 
Same as in column 1, Same as in column 2. Same as in column 1. 
Same asin column 1. Redeemable in gold or lawful money at Redeemable in gold at Treasury and gold 


Limited to $500,000 in excess of amount of 
present national-bank circulation. 
agen trap io for taxes, customs, and other 
ublie 
Redeemable in gold at Treasury or any 
Federal reserve bank. 


Treasury or any Federal reserve bank. or lawful moncy at any Federal reserva 
Reserves back of notes — 60 cent gold or | Same as in column 1. Same as in column 2. Reserves back of notes—33} per cent gold 
AE in special N 


lawful money, held b 
fund. 


5 cent of the r cent reserve 5 cent of the cent reserve Game as in colamn 2. Not less than 5 cont in pag eras 
with United Sta ee areas to fold or Ropt with Pale Jede, Nesse Is much More as — MEY ANO 
wful money. 
gigia uem Reservo banks prohibited under penalty Samo as in column 2. Pages 29, 30, 31 | Same as in column 2. 
po yn 1 . 
other banks immedi- 
ately return to banis of issue or to Fod- 
eral Treasury for redemption. 
Pages 28-29 Federal Py waht agent to hold gold ro- 
serve of 8 for exchange 
of outstanding notes of the bank. 


Numerous provisions with reference to 
denominations of currency, bills, pent 
ing same, etc., added. 

Pages 48, 49, £0, 51 


All Government moneys in general fund 
and all hereafter received to be depas- 
ited with banks except 5 per cent fund 
for redemption of outstanding national- 
bank notes, and the funds provided in 
this act for the 8 of Federal 
reserve notes to be deposited or not 
deposited at discretion of Secretary of 


No — for charging interest, as alt 


All Government moneys in fund 

7705 W received to a 
7 for redemption of outstanding na- 
tional-bank notes. 


t authori b; in 
V . zed, su 1 — Same as in column 2. 


his discretion. 1 profits go to Government. 
Funds to be distributed “equitably be- | Same as in column 2. Page 28 | No vision requiring ts to be 
tween diaren — Page a made equitably, as Secre y has dis- 
cretion to 9 


NATIONAL-BANK CIRCULATION—REFUNDING OF BONDS. 


All national-bank circulation to be retired 


by following plan: 

No bank to take out circulation in ex- | Express permission given to take out cir- | Same as in column 2. All banks given of surrendering 

cess of the present issue to it. F n bonds. 

tion privilege at any time before 20 
Any bank reducing circulation at any | Provision of previous bill omitted. Fi reserve board em to ro- 
time prohibited from from again increasing. —.— . reserve to take 
o 

No new national bank req 9 Samo as in column 1. ‘ederal over such 
chase bonds as basis of bonds requited to take out new circula- 
equal amount of 


1 
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House bill 654, inen ara 26, 1913, 


All national-bank circalation to be retired 


known as first G 


* following plan—Continusd. 
2 per cent bands bearing clreulation 
pee exchangeable for 3 par cent 

ds without circulation privilege; 
national-bank circulation to be cor- 
respondingly decreased. 


9 


NOTE. — riety, et, 5 plan cantamplated n 


y¥_retiremen all national-bank 
ulation and the oek yena of 2 por 


bonds by an issue of 3 erat bonds. 
cont y Pers — 


NATIONAL-BANK. CIRCULATION—REFUNDING OF BONDS—continued. 


House bill 7837, introduced TAGE 29, 
1913, known a3 second Glass bill. 


29 privilngn ee 
bonds Der cea (83500000) of cont 
ds having circulation pri for 


cent bonds without circulation 
Be ge; 1 ä to 


All national-bank circulation not pro- 
viously retired to be called in at end of 
20 years. Pages 33-34 


ž 


7, a8 . in commit- 
of Representatives: 


Substitute for House bill 7837, reported 
by Owen branch of Senate Bankin 
and Currency Committee and anprov: 
by Democra 5 8 of 

pons Deo. All page 
rs refer to Salers bt Dee. 1, 1913. 


mato; 
num- 


Reserve bank authorized to buy out- 
5 per cent 89 which 
5 n aa porta = large Penta 
exchange them for l-ycar g notes 
bearing 3 por cont. 


Norte.—This plan, in contrast with tha 
other plans, proposes absolutely to pro- 
feryo the present volume of bank cur- 

y, whereas the earlier plans pro- 
its ee ad rk rmits 

iy ta an amoan e 

on an Bai 2 a 

$20, other 


000,000, w 
would have itted the N. of 
cont ds to the amount of 
$ 078, 847. Page 61 


PARRING OF EXCHANGES. 


Roquired reserve 
‘and without ¢ha 3 for A or calleo- 


bank to recoive for deposit 


tion drawn by or 
Wort ny of is depositors (p, 27). 


Nork.—All the work was to be done with- 


out any charge whatever. 


from — 55 Teasonab’ 
cover actual expenses (p. 32). 


The provision rmgardin 
changed so that tho — 
made reasonable, thus mak 
ble for a bank to mako 
profit, Federal reserve board is given 


Sapte ARE to fix the charges mado 
banks against ouk custo 
mers whose checks are c 


Federal 


reserve board 

Terms of à intive members, 6 
years. (W E Testimony Hearings, 

rint of bill: N. Y. Times 

13, p. 4, 860, 11.) His bill 

ced Into the H 2 

Reserve board, 7 mom bers, consisting of 


Secrotar: of Treasury, 8 of 
periant and Comptroller of 

and 4 members A gon by 

Fllen ae ow whom to be person 

nking. Term of 

<n 8 3 6 years. 

tary of Treasury to be ex oficio 

chairman of reserve board, 


Ono oa . — mern bers of board to 
be des ted governor, and one vice 
governor, of bank. 


Governor to Lp Bao Se to supervision 


of Secretary of Treasury. 

No dender of Federal reserve board to 
continue to hold Sie x AOE GRIO: 
oe 25 Me Glass’s — tion 
wa n Federal reserve beard or o 3 

cabinet officers, 3 appointees of 

President, and 3 members 


ks. 
Pages 15, 16,17 


CONTROL OF FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM. 
Federal reserve board and directors regional bank. 


Samo as column 1 except not more 1 
barton of appointive members shall be 
m any one Federal district. 


Also required to devote entire tims to 


business 

Allowed in addition to salary actual 
traveling expenses, 

Not 33). 


one of intive membors:to De denig: 

ted by President t as manager and 
„„ the manager to 
be pe eee executive officer of his 


Federa board. 
2 to supervision of Secre- 


1 
be an officer, director, or stockhoider 


Federal re- 
serve s to discount paper of other 
Federal reservo banks. an 


reserve, 
except reserves for reserve 
Power ts d, subject to a 
0 
3 5 
. 8 
tion, fraud, or = x 


Substantially same as column 2, 


Pages 17-23, 


Reserve board 3 of 8 ol 
‘Treasury wa 6 members — 765 
President. Terms of appo itive main. 
bers 6 years. Not more than ono from 


any reservo district. 
3 to devote entire time to bust 
Allowed, in addition to salary, actual 


Ing expenses. 
8 Two of ap intive members 
experienced in king or finance, 
one at a ‘sppomitive members to be desig- 
y President governor and one 
2 1 8 to be active executive 


1 55 under supervision of reserve 
Same as column two. 


Board to require Dyer gr at rates cf 
interest to be fi week by 
Federal resorve 3 


Board empowerod to suspend reserve re- 
quirements, both general and withreler: 
énce to Federal reserve notes. 


To suspond or removo pA officer of a 
Federal reserve bank in its discretion, 
being merely required to state its rea- 


of Federal ro- 
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CONTROL OF FEDERAL RESERVE srstTnu—continuod. 


House Dill 043, introduced Jung 26, 1913, 


Honse bill 7837, Introduced Ang. 29, 
known as first Giass bill. 


1913, known ss second Glass bil. 


Directors of regional banks: 
Nino diroctors. 

Claes A: 3 mombers chosen by and 
representative of member banks. 
= B: Lamar tat ee by bees to 

representative of general public 
interests of the reserve district: not 
to be officers or directors of any bank, 
and not to accept office during term 
of service, 
Clam C: 3 members designated by 
Federal reserve board, one to be 
Federal reserve agent. Pages 6-9. 


Substantially as In column 1. 
Substantially as in column 1. 


Samo as column 1, and Foderal reserve 
agent to be person of tested banking 
experience. Pages 5-10 


ADVANTAGES TO BANKS AND PUBLIC, 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, complaint has been made by certain 
bankers against the proposed legislation. Iam glad to say that 
the majority of the bankers. of the country have viewed the bill 
from u fair standpoint. They have sought to aid in its preparation 
and have met it in a friendly spirit. Itis, however, a regrettable 
fact that in certain quarters there has been manifested not only 
a disposition to be hypercritical but obstinate. These gentlemen 
constantly prate about “the banks furnishing all of the capital,” 
and vociferously assert that “the Government is about to do 
something of an oppressive nature.” They fill the air with wail- 
ings over imaginary confiscations and forced contributions. 

I want, for a few minutes, to have a plain talk with the bank- 
ers of the country. 

T do not belong to that class of men who hate a man because 
he has made some money. So far as I am concerned, I have 
always had a kindly spirit for the banker. Me loans me money, 
and so long as he continues to do that I shall continue to hold 
him in very hich esteem. [Laughter.] Mr. President, let us 
look at the banking situation ns it is, 

Let me call the attention of the banker to his duties, his ob- 
ligations, his liabilities. When a banker takes over his counter 
the money of the citizen, he enters into a legal obligation to 
return that money upon the instant it is demanded. It is his 
duty, not only under the law, but in all good morals, to keep 
himself nt every moment of the dny rendy to respond to the de- 
mand of the depositor. If the banker were always to keep his 
reserves high enough, he could meet that demand, If he were 
content with smaller profits, he need never be in a position to 
become the victim of a panic. It is becnuse he wants to manke 
money rapidly that the system has grown up of loaning the de- 
positors’ money down to the danger line, It is only when he 
us loaned the money down to that line he finds himself in 
danger. Time and again a sudden tremor has run through the 
financial channels; time and again the banks have been obliged 
to close thelr doors, simply and only beenuse they had not kept 
themselves in a position to respond to their legal liabilities. 
You say, “If the banks were to so withhold their reserves, they 
wonld cut down their profits.” I grant it. You say, “If they 
were to so withhold their reserves, credits would be con- 
stricted.” I grant it. The fact remains, nevertheless, that the 
principal cause of financial disturbances is to be found in the 
fact that bank reserves hive been kept too low. 

Mr. President, no longer ago than in 1907 substantially all of 
the national banks of this country repudiated for the time being 
their obligntions, If the law had been enforced in all of its 
rigidity, most of them would have been placed in the hands of 
receivers ond the entire flnaneinl structure would have been 
wrecked; but the law was not enforced. Manifestly, there was 
no moral obligation resting on anybody to enforce the law, 
becatse to have enforced it would have been to have wrought 
ruin and disaster. We would have destroyed the bankers, who, 


after all, were not greatly to blame, but we would also have 
almost destroyed the country. 

The inherent weakness of the banking system consists in the 
fact that no banker wants to keep enough money in his coffers 
so that he can meet every extraordinary demand. 


0 Substitute for House bill 7837, reported 
House bill 7837, as amendod in commit- by Owen branch of Senato 
tee and House of Representatives and Curroney Committe and approved 
passed Sept. 18, 1913, by the House by Democratic conference of Senate; 
and reported on same day to Sonate. rinted Deo, 1, 1913. AN page nume 
rs refor to print of Dec. 1, 1913. 


Substantially same as column 1. Same as column 1. 

Class N: Same as column 1, and must be 
actively in conmiercs, in agri- 

culture, in gome other pursuit. 


Substantially same as column 1. 


Substantially same as column 1. 
Poges 5-9 


Same us columm 1. 


No momber of olass B or O shall be an 
officer, director, or employee of any 


tested banking experience. gaxo 
Board of directors required to extend to 

all momber banks accommodations im- 

partially and without discrimination, 


Pages 16-21 


Now comes the Government and proposes a plan to relieve the 
banks. In every letter, syllable, line, and paragraph this law is 
devised for the benefit of the banks of the country. The banks 
ought to receive it in the friendliest spirit of cooperation, They 
should not regard it as am adversary mensure abont to be forced 
upon them by a superior power, but as a beneficence intended in 
amity. This is of course a great benefit resulting to the public 
from the system, but the banks receive the benefits first. 

Let us see what this bill does for the banks: 

First. The reserves of country banks are reduced from 15 to 
12 per cent, the reserve banks from 25 te 15 per cent, and the 
reserves of central reserve banks frem 25 to 18 per cent. 

Five-twelfths of the reserves of country banks, six-fifteenths 
of the reserves of reserve banks, and six-eighteenths of the 
reserves of central reserve banks are required to be deposited 
with the Federal reserve banks. 

The Federal reserve banks thus become the common reservoir 
for a part of the reserves of all banks. 

In turn the member banks are permitted to withdraw and 
use 65 per ceat of these reserves by simply depositing in lieu 
thereof commercial paper of the character defined In tho bill. 
Thus the banks are enabled immediately to use in thelr ordi- 
nary business substantinlly two-thirds of the reserves thus 
deposited, 

Moreover, this system of impounding reserves has the addi- 
tonat advantage of placing the surplus moneys of each bank 
where they can be used by every bank. This right, being 
8 will, of course, in the long run benefit all banks 
alike. 

Second. The reserves thus placed constitute a great element 
of sufety, because they must always be kept on hand, unless 
thelr use is demanded by the legitimate commerce of the coun- 
try. They will not be congested In certain great centers, there 
to be loaned out to support the gambling operations of the 
stock market as is now unfortunately the case. 

Has any banker the right to complain of this as ungenerous 
trentment? 

Third. We have provided in this bill for the benefit of the 
banks that through the Federal reserve banks they may dellver 
to the Federal reserve agent their 90-day commercial paper 
and receive in exchange for it currency of the United States 
Government, 

To illustrate: Under the terms of this bill the member banks 
may rediseount thelr commercial paper with the Federal reserve 
bank. That bank In one day may take this commercial paper— 
these mere promissory notes—to the amount of millions of 
dollars to a Federal reserve agent, and thereupon the reserve 
agent may turn over to the reserve bank an equal amount of 
currency bearing the Imprint of the Government upon it, and 
back of which stands the faith and credit of all the people of 
the United States. 

The bill places no limit on the amount of money that may 
be thus issued, except the desire of the bank to obtain it and 
the discretion vested in the reserve board to regulate the amount 
issued, and the ability of the reserve bank to maintain a 83 
per cent gold reserve. 
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The regional bank having obtained currency in this way can 
in turn pay it to member banks for other commercial bills 
presented by them. 

Surely the banks may not claim that this is harsh treatment. 
We do that for the banks which we have never done for any 
other class of people. I am content that it should be done at 
this time, because I want to see our banking system strength- 
ened, and our commercial and financial systems buttressed. 
But I say that the banker who does not appreciate these great 
benefits is incapable of recognizing blessings that come in the 
open and undisguised. 

Truth to tell, there is, in my judgment, no justification for 
granting these special privileges to the banks, except that it 
seems to be necessary at this juncture to strengthen our fiscal 
system, and because the benefits will undoubtedly in the end 
inure to the common advantage of the people through the greater 
security of our financial system, the reduction in the interest 
charges, and the steadying effect upon the prices. 

Indeed, I am afraid we have been too generous in extending 
the circulation privilege. We may invite inflation. I shall 
probably discuss this feature at a later date. 

Fourth. It is proposed to deposit in the regional banks the 
moneys of the Federal Government. 

GOVERNMENT DEPOSITS. 


At this point I call attention to a distinction between this bill 
and the House bill. The House bill made it obligatory upon the 
Secretary of the Treasury to deposit all the general funds of the 
Government with these banks. Our committee did not deem 
that wise. While in ordinary times the policy of so depositing 
public moneys will undoubtedly be pursued, we did not regard 
it as prudent to impose upon the Secretary of the Treasury the 
legal command to deposit, under any and all circumstances, with 
the regional banks all of the public funds. We regarded such 
a provision as one fraught with danger. We therefore reposed 
in the Secretary of the Treasury a discretion to withhold such 
deposits if, in his judgment, that course was prudent. The 
House bill commanded the Secretary of the Treasury to dis- 
tribute the money equitably among all the districts. If this pro- 
vision had stood every dollar of the people's money collected at 
the Federal Treasury would have been turned into these banks 
and distributed among them, I presume, according to capital. 
The money would have been thus placed in the banks even 
though the exigencies of the situation might have warned 
against it. 

We have also changed the provision, just referred to, repos- 
ing in the Secretary a discretion as to the distribution of the 
moneys. 

But, sir, the general intent of this bill is that we shall as a 
general rule take all of the money collected in taxes from the 
people of the United States, put it into the coffers of these 
Federal reserve banks, and allow the banks in turn to borrow 
it without requiring from the Federal reserve bank in which the 
money is deposited the payment of a single dollar of interest. 
I ask the bankers of the United States, When in the history of 
this round earth a government has ever treated the banking 
portion of its population with greater generosity? 

BILL TOO GENEROUS TO BANKS—FUTURE AMENDMENT NECESSARY. 


I say to you now that while I am under the present circum- 
stances content that the provisions of this bill shall be enacted 
into law I hope and confidently expect that the time will come 
when there will be further restrictions and safeguards added 
to the measure. I am astonished that any banker in the 
United States fails to appreciate the fact that in our efforts 
to strengthen the banking system, in our efforts to enable 
the bankers to escape from the dangers now besetting them, 
we have gone to the very edge of the precipice by propos- 
ing to take all of the Government’s money and to place them 
in the vaults of banks that are controlled by banks, with the 
full knowledge and intent that this money shall in turn be 
loaned to member banks. We have approached the limit of 
danger when we propose to issue to the banks currency backed 
by the faith and credit of the Government. If the bankers of 
the country do not recognize these advantages and the spirit 
in which they are proffered, then they are not the intelligent 
and patriotic men I have always believed them to be. 

Mr. President, I can not close this branch of my remarks 
without saying that there is, of course, vested in the Federal 
reserve board an ample power of control, Why should it not 
be there vested? Will any sane man pretend that these great 
advantages should be given to the banks and the Goyernment 
not retain the absolute power of control? What just man will 
eontend that the power of control should not be vested in the 
people of the United States, when it is considered that the 
money of the people of the United States is to be turned over 
to the banks and the credit of the people of the United States 


is to be pledged for further moneys to be issued and turned 
over to the banks? Have the banks any right of partnership 
in that control? 

The banks have contended that they are entitled to be repre- 
sented upon the Federal reserve board. I utterly deny it. 
They are on one side of the table; the Government of the United 
States, representing the people of the country, is upon the other. 
The bankers represent those who demand, who ask, rights from 
the Government. They come to the Federal reserve board 
making their demands and proffering their requests. No man 
should sit upon that board unless he represents the people of 
the United States—the people of the United States alone—for 
it is their money and their credit which is to be granted. = 

Mr. President, I might prolong these remarks for hours. I 
have seen fit to touch this bill at only a few important points, 
I do not intend much longer to take your time. 

I believe, sir, that the country is face to face with an emer- 
gency. I do not intend to say that a calamity is threatened, 
but a real emergency exists. The banks of the country are 
naturally husbanding their resources in order to be prepared 
to comply with whatever conditions the bill may prescribe. 
Until it is passed there will be a period of uncertainty, both as . 
to its requirements and the time it shall become operative, The 
peril of uncertainty should be as short as possible. 

The bill has been studied carefully by the committee. The 
two branches of the committee are in the main agreed. I wish 
we might have been completely in accord. The business of the 
country is halting, and it is because of this condition of 
uncertainty. 

I regret that Senators the other day when I made a similar 
remark rose to charge present depression to the tariff legisla- 
tion. Every man who will inquire of the banks of his own 
community will find they are husbanding their resources and 
that they are doing so because they want to be ready to meet 
this bill. The bill has been carefully considered in the com- 
mittee. Its defects have been remedied, its dangers avoided; 
it is in a condition now where it is safe for the public and safe 
for the banks. I certainly hope for its speedy passage. 


THE NEW ERA. 


Mr. President, we are at the open door of a splendid era. 

The day has passed when business can longer hope to support 
itself upon the crutches of statutory privilege or industry ex- 
pect to thrive from the profits of taxation. 

We have discovered that energy, to be effective, must be free; 
that enterprise may be retarded, but never prematurely accel- 
erated, by governmental regulation. 

The century just closed struck the shackles from the limbs 
and brain of man. We have recently released American indus- 
try from the legal chains which have restricted its progress and 
threatened its life. We are about to back our productive power 
by a fiscal system possessing at once the advantages of flexibility 
and stability. 

I venture the prediction that when these laws shall have be- 
come established the enterprise and genius of the American 
people will gather wealth in every land and subjugate the com- 
merce of the world. 

Beyond these material advantages we all confidently antici- 
pate a speedy establishment of national policies which will make 
for the eleyation and happiness of all our people. May we not 
put behind us the animosities of politics and engage together in 
a splendid work for our country? 


SAN FRANCISCO WATER SUPPLY. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7207) granting to the city and 
county of San Francisco certain rights of way in, over, and 
through certain public lands, the Yosemite National Park, and 
Stanislaus National Forest, and certain lands in the Yosemite 
National Park, the Stanislaus National Forest, and the public 
lands in the State of California, and for other purposes. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, in view of the fact that 
many club women of Kansas, as well as men connected with the 
various State educational institutions, have written me request- 
ing that I vote against the Hetch Hetchy bill, I feel I should 
offer some explanation as to the reason for my vote, which will 
have to be recorded contrary to these requests. 

In most cases I find that the proposition when submitted to 
those who have written me has been very grossly misrepre- 
sented, just exactly as it was to me when I first heard of it. 
In the outset, from the wild stories I heard concerning it, I 
was naturally very much prejudiced against the bill. It seems 


to have been the tactics of some of the opponents of the bill to 
defeat the legislation proposed, regardless of the means em- 
ployed or the consequences, if accomplished. 
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After hearing all of the evidence relative to the matter as 
presented to the Senate Committee on Public Lands, of which I 
am a member, and after studying the evidence presented to the 
House ¢ommittee, I became firmly convinced that I was wrong 
in my first impressions, caused by what I learned to be a gross 
imuisrepresentation and exaggeration of the faets. I have learned 
from experience in court matters that when resort is. made to 
misrepresentation, deception, or gross exaggeration there is 
usually but little merit in the question presented. This I find 
clearly exemplified by the opponents to the Hetch Hetehy propo- 
sition. In many instances I have answered letters urging me 
to vote against the bill, telling the writers the facts, as I under- 
stand them from the proof in the case, and they have quickly 
responded, acknowledging that my position was right in sup- 
porting the bill and that they were wrong in attempting to inter- 
fere with something they did not know anything about, except 
what was told them by those opposed to. the bill. 

The record shows that San Francisco and the surrounding 
cities on the bay and In the valley, including Oakland, Berkeley, 
San Jose, and other smaller cities, have for years suffered for 
the lack of an adequate supply of pure water—one of God's 
greatest gifts to man—for drinking purposes and domestic use, 
thereby endangering the lives and the health of the people 
and greatly retarding the progress of the community, For 
more than 10 years these people have been struggling with 
the water problem. Over 40 per cent of the area within the 
boundaries of the city of San Francisco is now without an ade- 
quate supply of water, and the people living in these sections 
are constantly pleading with the city authorities for water sery- 
ice for their families. Many districts are actually hauling 
water to their homes in water wagons. The officials have been 
doing the best they could, and have not been idle in trying to 
meet the needs of the people for this great necessity of life. 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. THOMPSON. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have heard heretofore the statement that has 
just been made by the Senator from Kansas: I want to ask 
him upon what information he bases his statement that many 
of the people of San Francisco are compelled to haul water in 
wagons, of course, intimating that there was not water enough 
in the water system to furnish San Francisco. with it? 

Mr. THOMPSON. I think, if the Senator will refer to the 
record of the case, he will find that it discloses that state of 
facts throughout. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Kansas 
will allow me, I think, if the Senator from Utah will read the 
hearings before the House committee—I can not give him now 
the names of the witnesses, but I think Mr. O’Shaughnessey 
Was one—he will find that some parts of the city are entirely 
without a water supply from the pipes and mains, notwith- 
standing the fact that they have petitioned for an adequate 
supply a number of times; that in many of the houses water has 
to be stored in bathtubs over night for domestic uses, and that 
in other places water must be transported in the daytime, as 
suggested by the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. SMOOT. I simply want to say to the Senator from 
Kansas that my information as to the reason why some people in 
San Francisco do not receive water is because the water mains 
are not taken to their premises. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I remember particularly the statement of 
the mayor of the city to the effect that I have given. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] is right, 
but the reason the mains are not laid is because the company 
has no water with which to supply the mains if they were laid. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the Senator has any such 
information as that, it is Information that has not come to me; 
it may be right or it may be wrong; but I am told by people 
who live in San Francisco that the only reason why the people 
carry water in water wagons is because of the fact that the 
mains have not been extended to their places, and that if the 
mains were extended to those outside districts there would 
now be a sufficient supply to furnish those people with water. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think the Senator from Utah is correct, Dut 
that raises the question, Why are not the mains laid in the 
populous parts of the city? Why is it that this system is in- 
complete? Is not the very statement an indictment of the 
conditions that are prevalent in the great city of San Fran- 
cisco? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, as I understand, that condition 
exists in districts where very few people reside, so that there 
are not enough water takers, I suppose, to justify the expense 
of extending the mains; but I want to say to the Senator that 
it will be only a little while until San Francisco can take over 


the present water system, if she so desires, either by condem- 
nation, which I understand will be resorted to, or by transfer 
under a mutual agreement between the city of San Francisco 
and the water company. When that time comes I am quite 
sure that the city will extend the mains, if there is justifica- 
tion for so doing. 

Mr. THOMAS and Mr. GRONNA addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT: Does the Senator from Kunsas 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. THOMPSON. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr, THOMAS. I want to state, for the benefit of the Sen- 
ator from Utah, that I am informed by one of the Representa- 
tives from the city of San Francisco in Congress that there are 
in some parts of the city pipes and mains laid which are not 
supplied with water, and the reason given by the water com- 
pany for the lack of a supply of water is that they have not the 
water for the purpose. 

Mr, GRONNA. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. THOMPSON. I yield for a question, but I do not like 
to yield for a speech. 

Mr, GRONNA. I was just going to say, in connection with 
the statement made by the Senator from Utah, that, as I un- 
derstand, there is an understanding now between the city of 
San Francisco and the Spring Valley Water Co. to the effect 
that the Spring Valley waterworks will be taken over by the 
selection of three judges, who will appraise or fix the value of 
the property of the Spring Valley Water Co, 

Mr. THOMAS: Mr. President, I think that is the fact: but 
it is one of the necessities to which the city has been driven for 
pe purpose of enabling it to get the supplies it desires and 
needs, 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, I will say that I think the 
record in this case, if fairly read, will bear out every statement 
I have made or will make. I have taken these statements from 
the evidence offered in the case, the same as I would in the trial 
of a lawsuit; and I have simply placed the conclusions I have 
deduced from the evidence in these few remarks, to which I 
should like to have the attention of the Senate. 

Much careful study has been given hy the eity, the State, and 
the national authorities, and by public and private engineers, to 
learn every possible source of supply. All of the investigations 
have clearly pointed to the Hetch Hetchy Valley, in the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains, as the only. practicable, economical, and. cer- 
tain available supply. Secretary of the Interior Garfield, after 
the most careful and painstaking investigation, granted the city 
the right to impound in the Hetch Hetchy Valley its great water 
floods, now flowing through the valley and on to the ocean and 
absolutely wasted. Under this permit San Francisco in good 
faith has spent about $2,000,000 in acquiring lands from private 
sources and other preliminary work. In 1910 the city voted 
overwhelmingly $45,000,000 in bonds for the construction of this 
water system. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. THOMPSON. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. WORKS. Does the Senator know that the $45,000,000 
was voted for this system, or was it yoted to buy the Spring 
Valley waterworks? 

Mr. THOMPSON. My understanding is, from the records in 
the case found on page 10 of the report of the committee, that 11 
was voted for this system, and, as I understand, by direction of 
the Secretary of the Interior. 

After all this expenditure and preparation, suddenly, in 
1910, Secretary Ballinger ordered the city to show cause why 
the Garfield Hetch Hetchy permit should not be reyoked. The 
city was required to make further detailed investigations and 
reports at enormous trouble and expense. Finally, to settle 
the whole matter, President Taft appointed a board of able, 
distinguished, and entirely disinterested engineers of the United 
States Army to make investigations and, report. There engi- 
neers spent two years in independent investigations of San 
Francisco's great problem. All of the evidence was placed in the 
hands of the board. The Army engineers, who possessed the 
same instinct, similar training, and service as Col. Goethals 
and his assistant builders of the Panama Canal, after this long, 
careful investigation found for the city, declaring in favor of 
the Hetch Hetchy Valley as the only practicable source of 
water supply. This board made its report to the Secretary of 
the Interior, Walter A. Fisher, who retired from office in 
March, 1913. Secretary Fisher recommended the consideration 
of this matter by Congress, which it has undertaken by this 
bill, introduced by Representative Raker, of California. 
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The Army board findings particularly applicable to this mat- 
ter are found on page 23 of the committee report. I desire at 
this point to make them a part of my remarks without reading. 
They have been read already in this discussion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

ARMY BOARD FINDINGS, 
[Extracts from conclusions of Board of United States Army Engineers. 
(H. Doc. No. 54, Ist sess. 63d Cong.)] 

The project proposed by the city of San Francisco, known as the 

Heteh Hetchy project, is about $20,000,000 cheaper than any other 


feasible project for furnishing an adequate supply- 
* La é . $ * . 


The Hetch Heteby project has the additional advantage of permit- 
ting the development of a greater amount of water power than any 
other. 
* ° * $ kd * . 
The board is of the opinion that the use of the Hetch Betchay Valley 
as a reservoir site is necessary if the full fow of the upper Tuolumne is 
to be conserved. 

The board further believes that there will be sufficient water, if ade- 
untely stored and economically used, to supply both the reasonable 
emand of the bay communities and the reasonable needs of the Tur- 

lock-Modesto irrigation districts for the remainder of this century. 
> s 


* s * * 


The board believes that on account of the fertility of the lands under 
irrigation and their aridness without water the necessity of preserving 
nll available water in the Valley of California will sooner or later make 
the demand for the use of Hetch Hetchy as a reservoir practically irre- 
sistible. ‘The board does not think that a delay of a few years in trans- 
forming the Hetch Hetchy Valley into a reservoir is of importance, and 
therefore does not think it necessary to cere delaying construction 
of this reservoir until the Lake Eleanor and Cherry sources have been 
fully developed. 

* . 


= = . kd 


© 
The board believes that the regulations proposed by the city will be 
found sufficient to pratt the waters from pollution, and that these 
reguiations will tend toward the protection of campers and others using 
the park and will not be onerous upon them. It recommends, however, 
that the permit to the city require the city to take other means, such 
as filtration, to parify its water supply if these regulations are ever 


deemed insufficient. 
The construction of reservoirs, especially the Hetch Hetchy, will de- 
The construction of the 


stroy a few nee grounds in the par 
proposed trails will, however, render accessible other parts of the park 
not now rendily reached, and the number of camping places within the 
park is large. 


. * * * s > 


Construction ef Tuolumne system as proposed by city of San Fran- 
cisco, to be extended over about 50 years, $77,000,000. 

Against the above expenditures there will be developed 115,000 
power, having an estimated capitalized net value of $45,000,000. 

Mr. THOMPSON. The Public Lands Committee of the House 
of Representatives gave weeks to the Hetch Hetchy hearings. 
Every opponent was given a chance to state any possible objec- 
tion. The committee reported unanimously for the passage of 
the bill. The House passed it almost unanimously. The Senate 
committee, of which I am a member, also thoroughly investi- 
gated the matter and unanimously approved the bill. 

It seems that the opponents of the measure consist mainly of 
the Spring Valley Water Co. and those affiliated with them in 
commercial interests, some irrigationists whose rights are fully 
protected, and the few people who call themselves “nature 
lovers,” most of whom do not understand the situation. 

Hetch Hetchy is a region of barren granite, inaccessible ex- 
cept for a short time during the summer, and is of no possible 
use to humanity except through its production of water and 
power, but by this development it will become vastly useful to 
thousands of people now living around San Franciseo Bay and 
the millions of future generations. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield te me? 

Mr. THOMPSON. I yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Just to correct what might be an 
erroneous impression. When the Senator speaks of the Senate 
committee unanimously approving this bill, of course he means 
the members of the committee who were present at the time it 
was acted upon? 

Mr. THOMPSON. The Senator is correct. I refer to all that 
were there. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. As a matter of fact, there are 
members of the committee who, although not present at that 
time, did not then and do not now approve it. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I am not advised as to that. 

Mr. THOMAS. I wish to thank the Senator from Wyoming 
Yor introducing that fact into the Recorp. I meant to have 
made the statement last night. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I referred, of course, only to all the mem- 
bers there, Republicans as well as Democrats, for we have no 
matter of politics in this bill. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. None at all. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Ali members of the committee present 
yoted unanimously to report the bill favorably. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. THOMPSON. I do. 

Mr. BRANDPEGED. I will say to the Senator that I will 
refrain from interrupting him if he desires to There 
is one point at which he has just arrived about which I would 
like some information. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I should like to proceed, and when I am 
through I shall be glad to answer any questions the Senator 
may have in mind. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. That it satisfactory to me. 

Mr. THOMPSON. It was represented to many of the people 
who now oppose the bill, and who asked me to oppose it, that 
the beautiful Yosemite Valley was in danger of being destroyed 
and that the Calaveras big trees would be injured by the con- 
struction of the reservoir. The truth is that the Yosemite Val- 
ley is not affected by this proposition at all, it being at least 50 
miles distant, and there is only a very small portion of the 
Hetch Hetchy Valley affected, and none of it that will in any 
way mar the beauties or value of the national park. The 
Calaveras big tree grove is 50 miles distant from Hetch Hetchy 
and two intervening watersheds separate the valley from the 
grove. Hetch Hetchy Valley has an elevation of 4,200 feet and 
Yosemite Valley is approximately 1,000 feet higher. Hetch 
Hetchy Valley is separated from the Yosemite Valley by a 
range of mountains 8,500 feet high, So it is an absolute impos- 
sibility for any of the water from this valley to either enter the 
Yosemite Valley or to reach any of the beauties of that wonder- 
ful park. Furthermore, it has been demonstrated that the 
creation of a lake will greatly increase the beauties of this 
particular region instead of depreciating them. 

In addition, the city, under the terms of this bill, is required 
to build roads through the valley, which will make it accessible 
to all the people of the country instead of to only a few who 
would assume the risk and hazard of going into the park afoot 
or on mule back. 

These people have been for more than a decade working on 
this proposition and have acquired from time to time from 
private sources most of the necessary land for this reservoir 
and own it absolutely in fee simple. ‘There will be only about 
1,330 acres of the valley, all told, out of 756,000 acres in the 
national park covered by the reservoir, and of this 1,330 acres 
San Franciseo now owns more than one-half in fee simple, leay- 
ing only about a section of land belonging to the Government, 
for which San Franciseo will exchange about 2,500 acres of 
land elsewhere in the park, and the city agrees to construct 
roads at a cost of more than a half million dollars into this 
region, and will also pay to the Government within a short 
time $30,000 per year for the right to construct this reservoir 
and use the water therefrom. The rights of all the people below 
the reservoir who use the water for irrigation purposes are fully 
protected by the express terms of the bill. There is not a single 
thing overlooked to protect all the interested parties, including 
the general public. I do net see the slightest grounds for any 
objection, except by those who eall themselves “nature lovers,” 
who contend that man, no matter how great the necessity, has 
no right to change in any way the scenery produced by nature. 
There are hundreds of places more beautiful than this particular 
spot—and many of them in this very valley, which will be un- 
disturbed—and the plan devised at this particular place is to 
make it eyen more beautiful than it was before by the produc- 
tion of a beautiful lake and by making it accessible to all 
the people of the country by the construction of good roads to 
every point of interest and pleasure. 

But people must have water even at the expense of a little 
so-called desecration of the beauties of nature. I remember as a 
boy in the early days in Indiana that my father and grand- 
father cut and burned magnificent walnut and hickory trees 
that were indeed beautiful to look at and always remained 
with me as a most pleasant memory; but there were mouths to 
feed, and the ground had to be cleared to raise wheat and eoru 
in order to feed them. It is, of ceurse, very nice and desirable 
to have beautiful flowers in a home, but it is far more important 
to have a plentiful supply of bread and butter. So it is with this 
water. The needs of thousands of people here now and thou- 
sands more in years to come require water, and Hetch Hetchy 
undoubtedly offers the largest and most available source of 
supply. But even if it did destroy the national park, or a con- 
siderable portion of it, and this water was necessary to supply 
the needs of the people of California residing in that yieinity, it 
would be best to destroy it, for human consumption is the high- 
est use to which a supply of water could possibly be put. ‘fhe 


conservation of human lives is indeed the highest type of conser- 
vation. Only a few years ago, largely from a scarcity of water, 
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San Francisco suffered one of the most terrible catastrophies 
ever visited upon a community, and the least that this Nation 
can now do for this unfortunate city is to heed the cry for water 
to quench the thirst of its people, whose throats are still parched 
from the effects of the awful conflagration which swept the city 
as the result of the terrible earthquake. 

I am a believer in the conservation of natural resources, and 
this act seems to me as one of the greatest opportunities to 
demonstrate my belief in it. This project is regarded as one 
of the greatest efforts in legislation to conserve the natural 
resources. The rights granted here go to the people for their 
benefit, and not for the enrichment of any individual cr private 
corporation. 

If the bill were in the interest of any private person or cor- 
poration, it would not receive my support. As it is against 
private interests, that fact makes it more essential that it 
receive the support of all opposed to placing such valuable 
concessions under private control./ It is sanctioned by the 
greatest conservationists in this country, including Gifford 
Pinchot, former Chief Forester; Secretary Bryan; Secretary 
Lane; Secretary Houston; F. H. Newell, chairman of the 
United States Reclamation Commission; Dr. George Otis Smith, 
aerate of the United States Geological Survey; and many 
others. 

I have heard no argument that would justify me in voting 
against this bill. In any event the necessities of the case and 
the advantages received by the Government so far outweigh 
the theories and notions which have been advanced in an 
endeayor to show how some possible injury might result to 
somebody, some time, that, desiring to serve the whole people 
of the Nation and to meet the requirements of the people of this 
particular section of the country to the best of my ability, I do 
not hesitate to give the bill my most earnest support. 

In conclusion, Mr, President, I desire to include as a part of 
my remarks, without reading, the resolutions adopted by the 
Kansas Society of California, and a memorial of the California 
595 ay Clubs of San Francisco, favoring the passage of this 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Kansas SOCIETY or CALIFORNIA, 
San Francisco, November 21, 1913. 
Whereas San Francisco for 12 years has been appealing to the Federal 

Government for such rights in the high Sierras as will enable it to 

provide the people of the bay counties with a pure and adequate 

supply of water; an 
Whereas the Hetch Hetchy region offers the only source to which San 


Francisco can look for such an uncontaminated supply as will pro- 
Hein! for not only the immediate but the future — of its people; 


an 

Whereas San Francisco already owns outright more than half the land 
in the floor of the Hetch Hetchy Valley which will be flooded by the 
2 reservoir, and has in good faith spent one and one-half 
—.— colar in the development of its proposed municipal water 
system; an 

Whereas all that San Francisco asks of the Federal Government is the 
right to construct a dam and the grant of the uses as a reservoir of 
part of the Hetch Hetchy Valley, which will in no wise be impaired 
n its natural beauty by the creation of a lake; and 

Whereas the natural uties of the Hetch Hetchy on will be made 
more easily accessible to thousands of nature lovers the building of 
rence and aratia; which San Francisco will construct into this entire 
region; an * 

Whereas human consumption is the highest use to which the Hetch 
Hetchy water can be put, in that it will patara the health and 
supply of the present needs of a community of 800,000 people, and 
the future needs of many times that number: Therefore be it 


Resolved by the Kansans in California, That we most earnestly go on 
record as approving of San Francisco's petition to Congress for the 
grant of certain rights in the Hetch Hetchy region; and be it further 

Resolved, That we declare our firm conviction that human needs 
are paramount to sentimental objections of so-called nature lovers, 
who profess to see in San Francisco's project a desecration of nature, 
although the werk of San Francisco in the high Sierras will in reality 
bring this wonder region closer to the real lovers of nature and will in 
no wise impair the grandeur of the scenery there to be found; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That we regret the campaign of misrepresentation that has 
been made in the effort to prevent San Francisco from obtaining that 
pure and adequate supply of water to which every community should be 
entitled; and it further 

Resolved, That we petition the Senate of the United States to grant 
to San Francisco the signis for which it has so long 2 and which 
are embodied in the Raker bill, heretofore passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States, and respectfully urge the Senators rep- 
resenting our home State to lend their efforts toward securing same, 

Tos, J. Straus, President. 
H. F. GOULD, Secretary, 


CALIFORNIA CLUB, 
San Francisco, November N, 1913. 
Hon, WILLIAM H. THOMPSON. 

DEAR Stn: At the present time no matter so deeply concerns the 
people of the city of San Francisco as the question of the Hetch Hetchy 
water supply now pending in Congress. 

The most fundamental factor in the safety and well-being of the 
population of a municipality is obviously an abundant supply of pure 
water. The need which San Francisco felt for several years in 
this respect is constantly growing more urgent with the increase and 


spread of 22 while people at a distance and unacquainted with 
actual conditions oppose e use of a supply which by the most 
eminent authorities repeatedly been declared the most practicable 
source in the State of California. 

The facts in the Hetch Hetchy matter have been clearly set out 
by our delegation sent from California, and as a San Francisco and a 

‘alifornia club interested in the welfare of the whole State, we ask 
ou to thoughtfully consider the points as presented and then believe 
hat the transforming of this small, almost inaccessible valley into a 
8 rere, will in no wise decrease the natural wonders and beauty 
our State. 

No people are more interested or more zealous for the conservation 
and prosperity of California than the citizens of San Francisco, and 
being convinced that no ge is to be done, and realizing only 
too well the vital and urgent need of abundant pure water for the 
800,000 people mda, gr San Francisco Bay district, we pray that the 
bill before Congress granted, 

Will you not, with a full understanding of the case, use your vote 
and influence in favor of this proposition to meet the vital need of a 
great monicipality, soon to be the center of the occidental and oriental 
rade 

P. B 


Very truly, yours, Mrs. A. P. BLACK, 
President of California Women’s Club, 
Mrs. H. C. TIBBITTS, 
Secretary. 


Mr. THOMPSON. I have here an article appearing in a re- 
cent issue of Harper’s Weekly, edited by Norman Hapgood, 
under the heading “The Hetch Hetchy controversy,” which I 
desire to send to the desk and haye read by the Secretary. It 
contains some evidence in support of the statement I made as 
to the inadequacy of the water supply of the city of San Fran- 
on and also as to some of the parties who are opposing the 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


[From Harper's Weekly for Dec. 6, 1913.1 
THE HETCH HETCHY CONTROVERSY, 

How do you explain the fact that a fierce agitation all over the coun- 
try is rot up againet a measure which has had the support of Gifford 
Pinchot, James R. Garfield, James D. Phelan, William Kent, and a num- 
ber of other conspicuous fighters for conservation in this country? Gif- 
ford Pinchot says: 

“T am fully persuaded that there is no other comparable source of 
water supply available at anything like a reasonable cost to the cities 
around n Francisco Bay. 

“Second. That the supply of surface water furnished by the Spring 
Valley Water Co. is adequate nelther in quality nor in quantity. 

“Third. That the injury to Hetch Hetchy by substituting a lake for 
the present swampy floor of the valley, all due allowances being made 
for whatever reduction in the height of the walls there may be, is alto- 
gether unimportant compared with the benefits to be derived from its 
use as a reservoir, 

“Fourth, That the sanitary regulations included in the bill absolutely 
dispose of the plea, untenable at all times, that what San Francisco is 
asking for is control of half of the Yosemite Park instead of merely the 
Hetch Hetchy Reservoir. 

“Fifth. That much of the opposition has its root in the unwillingness 
of water-power and transportation Interests in and around San Fran- 
cisco to see the city get possession of the large power it will develop if 
the grant goes through.” 

The forces in opposition are two—the water-power companies, who 
know exactly what a are doing, and the sentimental lovers of scenery, 
who do not know at all what they are doing. A very few of them, like 
John Muir, may know the facts and be out of perspective on the relative 
importance of thin but most of them are persons unaccustomed to 
studying exact conditions, who merely go up in the alr when somebody 
tells them that some scenery is going to be hurt somewhere, If there is 
any injury to scenery at all in this case, it will be slight and the 


c gain will be so t as to explain why conservationists of the 
type we ve mentioned are so enthusiastic for the bill now before 
ongress. 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, will it be convenient to 
the Senator now to let me ask him a question? 

Mr. THOMPSON. Certainly. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Senator referred to the great and 
valuable power to be generated from the water after the dam 
is built in this location, The bill confers upon the city of San 
Francisco and the other corporate agencies that may be asso- 
ciated with it, with its consent, the right to use this power and 
to sell it. 

If it is conceded that this is an exceedingly valuable power 
site and that the control of the development of the power situa- 
tion is at present in the United States Government by reason 
of its ownership of the public lands at the point at which the 
dam is proposed to be built, I am not entirely clear—and l am 
asking simply for information—whether or not, in the opinion 
of the Senator, it is the duty of the United States, acting in 
this matter in a certain measure as trustee for the whole people, 
who own these public lands, to confer upon the city of San 
Francisco forever the great right and privilege which would 
result from the passage of this bill. “ 

In other words, my idea—perhaps somewhat vague at pres- 
ent—is this: Is there any way in which this power site could 
be made available by the Government for the benefit of ali the 
people of the country or the benefit of others than those to 
whom San Francisco might make it available? 

Mr. THOMPSON. I will say to the Senator that I know of 
no way, and I think this is the best available use we huve at 
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hand at the present time. We are giving the power and the 
use of this park to the people for their disposition. They are 
people of the United States. 

Mr, BRANDEGER. Of course I am aware of the various 
schools which differ about the question as to whether the Gov- 
ernment has any right whatever to control any water power 
that may be developed, or to give it to anybody, or to sell it to 
anybody. It was not quite on that line, however, that the 
drift of my question lay. 

Mr. THOMPSON. If the Senator will examine the case of 
the Butte City Water Co. against Baker, reported in One hundred 
and ninety-sixth United States, I think he will satisfy himself 
as to the power of the Government in this matter, and that we 
are acting strictly within our power, as the Supreme Court de- 
cided in that case. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Of course, if the Government is the pro- 
prietor of land I have no doubt whatever of the power of the 
Government to sell its land or to grant any less estate than a 
fee simple under whatever conditions it may attach, which are, 
in my opinion, the same as those which any other proprietor of 
land may attach, provided the Government owns the land in 
fee simple. That, however, was not the exact question about 
which I wanted information. It was whether it was wise at 
this time to confer upon a particular city the key of a situation 
which may not be entirely developed or entrely seen at present, 
and which controls such vast possibilities as the Senator has 
outlined, of which, I think, most of us are aware. 

Mr. THOMPSON. There is one thing that is thoroughly set- 
tled, and that is that there are about a million people over there 
crying for water, and we have it within our power to aid them in 
securing this wonderful supply. It seems to me it is ridiculous 
for the Government to sit idly by and see a million people suffer 
for want of pure water, merely waiting to see whether at some 
future time, maybe in a thousand years, they can use it some- 
where else, or perhaps pipe it to some city down east. I thipk it 
is proper to give it to the people whom we know need it now. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Of course the consideration just stated 
by the Senator appeals very forcibly to every man of decent 
impulses. Everybody will agree that the mere preservation of a 
beautiful, romantic, and picturesque spot on the surface of the 
globe purely for esthetic purposes, or to contemplate as you 
would a beautiful picture or any other beautiful sight, should 
not be allowed to prevail against the urgent needs of great 
masses of human beings for the necessities of life. I do not 
think anybody would maintain that, unless it should be some 
person who has become so artistic and esthetic that he has 
almost ceased to have any decent judgment in a practical way 
upon the ordinary affairs of life. 

While I am deeply sensible of the necessity of preserving 
everything we may in this country, and in every country we 
control or in which we have any influence, in the way of great 
pictures and panoramas and wonders of nature, still that one 
consideration will not, I hope, make me a crank, a “nature 
faker,” or even a nature loyer in a legitimate sense to such an 
extent that I can not do justice to human beings. 

There is doubt in my mind, at least, about this question. I 
have no set speech to make upon the matter, and I doubt if I 
shall say anything about it in the future. If I do, it will be a 
very hrief statement. I think every Senator here wants to do 
the right thing about this matter if he can. It is a complicated 
subject, and is embarrassed more or less by the different charges 
and claims that the two sides make against the advocates and 
accessories of each other—charges of lobbying. of misstatement, 
of greed, of wrong motives, and all such things, which are 
always present wherever there is a serious controversy in a 
public body upon any subject. 

I believe it was ex-President Roosevelt who said the other 
day—at least I saw him quoted in the papers as having said— 
when somebody was criticizing some of his entourage in the 
political arena, that every reform moyement had its penumbra 
of rascality. I have no doubt that wherever there is a popular 
movement for good many gentlemen whose past has served to 
intersperse their characters and reputations with dashes of 
heliotrope and other colors hasten into the aureole of the 
“uplift movement,” animated by mixed and to some extent com- 
mendable motives, to obtain for themselves a new certificate of 
character with which to pose as a power in their community, 
and incidentally to uplift themselves into an office of con- 
spicuity and distinction. [Laughter.] Those things always are 
connected with every movement, but they do not necessarily 
confuse anybody about the facts of a situation. 

What I should like to know, if any member of the committee 
or any Senator can tell me, is, What is to be done with this 
source of water and power if we do not treat it in some such 
manner as is proposed by the bill? Can it be made to subserve 


a larger public use, and a more commendable one, and in a 
better way than is proposed by the bill? 

The knights of the quill and people who pull the strings on 
some of them never will exert any infinence on me in the con- 
sideration of a question of this kind by sending me postal cards 
or other means of communication in which they say, as the gist 
of their argument, “We demand that you step the Hetch 
Hetchy grab,” or this or that “steal,” or the other “ outrage.” 
They simply beg the whole question in the judgment of a sensi- 
ble man and bring themselves inte contempt, I think—they do 
in my opinion, at any rate, whether they do in that of others 
or not—when the whole question is, Is it a steal or a grab? 

That is what we want to find out. If it is, of course no 
Senator in this body would stand for it for a minute. If it is 
not, it is a mighty contemptible Senator, in my opinion, and a 
mighty contemptible man who will allow himself to be scared 
out of voting for what is right by a lot of people who do not 
know the facts, or who have been inspired by some other people 
of whose motives they were unaware, or because some news- 
paper says he is a “crook” or a “grafter” or associated with 
some power company, or Something of the kind. 

Of course, each side in the present controyersy claim that 
the other side are crooks and grafters and the agents of power 
interests of all kinds, and they are engaged in an unseemly 
bandying of epithets as between themselves. But there is some 
truth about this somewhere, and if the committees of Congress 
have been deceived about it, I hope some Senator has the in- 
formation and will be able to lay it before us before we get 
through, so that any Senator who wants to do the right thing 
may do it. 2 

I appreciate the importance of preserving beautiful natural 
features of a landscape as much as anybody else, I think. I 
love them myself, and I have been chairman in the past of the 
Forest Reserve Committee that did something toward encour- 
aging and preserving such places of national interest, and of 
international interest, I may say. 

But if one of those beautiful places can be so used as not to 
be abused, and if it still can be made a place of beauty, acces- 
sible and delightful, and if a great national park can be utilized 
and possibly ornamented by combining features of landscape and 
water, beautiful lakes interspersed with forest and wild scenery, 
I would not be prevented from voting for a bill of this kind 
because the park might not be maintained in exactly its original 
natural condition. But I should like to have some Senator who 
is more familiar with the facts than I am give us some informa- 
tion upon that subject before we come to a vote. We have 
plenty of time for it under the unanimous-consent agreement, 
e I hope that feature will be fully developed before the debate 
closes. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, it is not my pur- 
pose to discuss the matter at any length, but the statement that 
was made by the Senator who has just addressed the Senate so 
ably in support of the bill, following upon many other state- 
ments on the same subject matter as to the source of the op- 
position to the bill, I think deserves a comment just in this 
connection. 

It has been suggested in many ways and has been openly 
stated in others that the main opposition to this bill comes from 
the Spring Valley Water Co. There are many Members of the 
Senate who are opposed to the bill. I am sure none of them are 
influenced by considerations regarding the Spring Valley Water 
Co. I am sure that none of them have been approached by the 
Spring Valley Water Co. I am sure—as sure as I can be from 
the information which I have—that the Spring Valley Water Co. 
bas no interest whatever in the passage or the defeat of this 
bill. The Spring Valley Water Co. is entirely indifferent as to 
whether this bill shall pass or whether some other bill shall pass. 

I understand the situation to be that the Spring Valley 
Water Co. is entirely indifferent whether San Francisco shall 
have as the source of its water supply the Hetch Hetchy or any 
of the other sources of supply that have been mentioned. I 
understand that the Spring Valley Water Co. is about to go out 
of existence; that the Spring Valley Water Co. and the city of 
San Francisco, without respect to what may happen to this 
bill or any other bill, have virtually severed their connection; 
that the Spring Valley Water Co. and the city of San Francisco 
have agreed upon a transfer to city ownership of all the prop- 
erty and franchises which the Spring Valley Water Co. owns; 
that the Spring Valley Water Co. is no longer interested in any 
source of supply; and that whether San Francisco gets the 
Hetch Hetchy or gets other sources of supply makes no dif- 
ference whatever, as the water supply of San Francisco passes 
into the hands of the municipality. 

If that is not true, I want to be corrected. I understand it to 
be true that both parties, the city of San Francisco and the 
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Spring Valley Water Co., have agreed to a sale of the Spring 
Valley Co. to San Francisco, the question of price only re- 
maining to be settled; that the two parties have agreed upon 
the three judges to whom shall be submitted that question for 
settlement, 

Now, that being the case, it seems to me that Senators who 
oppose this bill ought not to have the imputation set upon them 
that they are influenced in anyway by the Spring Valley Water 
Co. Inasmuch as the Spring Valley Water Co. is taking no 
interest whatever in this legislation, I do not think the officers 
of that company, whom I assume to be reputable men, should 
be charged with seeking to defeat a great public purpose, as 
has been so frequently charged and intimated. 

Mr. President, there are other features entering into this bill. 
I suppose that no Senator here receives less than a dozen 
or fifteen or twenty—up to a hundred—letters a day in regard 
to this proposition. The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEN] 
this morning thought it was a rather frivolous proposition for 
the Senate to consider. Other Senators haye expressed the same 
view. Yet the mails of Senators are laden. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the Senator, of course, does not 
wish to misrepresent the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Oh, no; not at all. 

Mr. OWEN. He did not say that the Hetch Hetchy matter 
is unimportant. He did not say it; he did not suggest it. He 
only considered unimportant the enormous waste of words in 
relation to Hetch Hetchy. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Hetch Hetchy is a subject that 
demands some words. Whether they are wasted or not remains 
to be seen. I assume that no Senator upon the floor desires to 
waste words. I presume that no Senator upon the floor en- 
gages in the debate in regard to the Hetch Hetchy unless he is 
interested in the question and considers it a matter of public 
importance. I have received probably a hundred written let- 
ters. I have received newspaper clippings, innumerable, marked 
editorials, wanting to know why it is that some of the Senators 
of the United States are opposed to giving an adequate water 
supply to the famishing people of San Francisco, intimating 
in every way that anyone who is opposed to this bill on the 
floor of the Senate or elsewhere is opposed to giving San Fran- 
cisco all the water she needs to fulfill the requirements of that 
great and growing city. We have been told that we should not 
stand in the way of affording the very life to a great com- 
munity for the purpose of preserving a natural beauty and 
curiosity. 

I think the real objection, the strongest objection at least, 
in this body comes upon grounds entirely outside of those that 
are suggested in these letters or editorials. I think the leading 
paper—that is, the paper that is taking the most conspicuous 
part, perhaps—in the adyocacy of this bill is the San Francisco 
Examiner, a paper that is ably managed, a paper one whole 
edition of which was published in this city for the purpose of 
furthering this bill. 

The editorial in the Examiner says: “We want to ask Sena- 
tors of the United States who are opposing this bill why it is 
that they are willing to grant to the city of Los Angeles, that 
they are willing to grant to the city of Portland, that they are 
willing to grant to the city of Seattle, but they are not willing to 
grant to the city of San Francisco?” What does that mean? 
What is the inference? The inference is that the Senators who 
are opposed to this bill are opposed to the granting to the city 
of San Francisco a thing which they granted to the city of Los 
Angeles. 

For one I am opposed to this bill, but I am in favor of grant- 
ing to the city of San Francisco the exact thing that we granted 
to the city of Los Angeles; and before this discussion ends I 
shall introduce an amendment in hæc verba, except so far as 
the location is concerned, giving to the city of San Francisco the 
exact, identical rights and privileges that we granted to the city 
of Los Angeles and under which that great city has gone scores 
of miles into the mountains and at an expense of scores of 
millions of dollars has provided an adequate water supply for 
that great and growing city. 

The edition of the San Francisco Examiner of which I spoke, 
published in this city, gave interviews with very many Senators; 
it gave interviews with very many prominent people all over the 
United States; and the substance of a majority of those inter- 
views was that they were in favor of this measure because it 
was necessary in order to give San Francisco the needed water 
supply. If there can be eliminated from the bill all features 
except those that guarantee to San Francisco the water supply 
which she needs and to which she is entitled, I believe it will 
haye almost unanimous consent in the Senate for its passage. 

I ͤ believe that San Francisco is wronged in this bill, but that 
is not a matter for me to discuss. She is willing, in order to 


get her water supply, to pay to the Government of the United 
States an unconscionable price for what she is receiving. We 
have been told here in this debate that the land which is being 
granted to the city of San Francisco is worthless. We are told 
that when San Francisco paid $142,000 for the land which she 
purchased in the Hetch Hetchy Valley it was an outrageous 
holdup; and yet the Congress of the United States is voting to 
demand from the city of San Francisco for this worthless land, 
but a few hundred acres in extent, more than a million dollars, 
for which the bonds of the city of San Francisco are to be sold. 

I will go further than the proponents of this bill go. I would 
be willing to grant to San Francisco without price the worth- 
less acres upon which she can store the water for her necessi- 
ties. I believe that the Government of the United States, in 
this bill, is committing an outrage when it says that the city 
of San Francisco must bear an annual interest charge of $30,000 
for the land upon which this reservoir is to be constructed and 
a dam to be built. But that is neither here nor there. That is 
a matter which San Francisco herself can settle. 

If the bill can be modified so as to give San Francisco the 
right to construct the dam, the right to construct the necessary 
tunnels and aqueducts and whatever may be necessary to con- 
vey the waters over the public domain and stop there, as it 
stopped in the case of Los Angeles, where it stopped in the case 
of Portland, as I remember, and of the city of Seattle, I shall 
not object to the bill. I do not think anyone will. I do not 
think there is a person who does object to the bill who wants to 
deprive the city of San Francisco of whatever she needs in the 
way of water supply. 

Mr. President, I said that, if no one else did, I should intro- 
duce a proposed amendment or a substitute granting all these 
things to San Francisco. I do not know; others may have that 
Same purpose in view. The Senator from North Dakota IMr. 
McOuMBER] has prepared an amendment to the bill which ac- 
complishes all the purposes which the proponents of the bill 
claim are desired, leaving out the objectionable features, which 
have nothing whatever to do with the water supply of the city 
of San Francisco. I shall be glad if that amendment may be 
adopted; and if it shall be adopted, I will very gladly vote for 
the bill. The amendment which has been offered by the Senator 
from North Dakota does not take one whit from all the rights 
which San Francisco herself is asking of the Congress of the 
United States, It gives her all she asks for. It gives her all she 
needs. 

The senior Senator from California [Mr. PERKINS] presented 
a petition here yesterday signed by 20,000 people. The amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from North Dakota contains 
eyerything that those 20,000 people ask for, and if they shall re- 
ceive the legislation according to the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from North Dakota they will have received everything 
that they have asked for or hoped for from this legislation. The 
difficulty is that this bill contains features that are objection- 
able to some Members of the Senate. They are features that 
relate not at all to the needs or wants or desires of San Fran- 
cisco, but they are features which, in the opinion of some Sena- 
tors at least, involve a great principle that ought not to be tried 
out and decided on a bill of this sort. I suppose the proponents 
of that principle go so far that they will not even be willing 
to accept an amendment that I shall hereafter offer. 

To some of us at least, whether our view is well grounded or 
not, Mr. President, it appears that there is an effort in this 
bill to recognize the authority of the Government of the United 
States to control, supervise, and distribute the waters of a State. 
Some of us believe—I believe all of us believe—that the waters 
flowing within this stream are the absolute property of the 
State of California, and that over the waters flowing in this 
stream the Congress of the United States has no jurisdiction 
or constitutional right. We believe that any means, direct or 
indirect, that allow the gathering together and the distribution 
of the waters flowing in that stream is an invasion of the con- 
stitutional rights of the State of California, and that as it is 
an invasion of the constitutional rights of the State of Cali- 
fornia it is an invasion of the constitutional rights of every 
other State which owns waters within its borders. 

There is no question of a navigable stream here. It is differ- 
ent from the Connecticut Dam Co.’s bill. It is different from 
the Coosa bill of last year or the year before, There is no 
question of the right of the general public of the United States 
in that water; there is no question of an interboundary stream; 
there is no question of a stream flowing from one State into 
another, but it is a pure, local stream over which California 
has the constitutional right of exclusive jurisdiction, Some 
of us do not believe that in any way, directly or indirectly, 
the Government of the United States should interfere with that 
exclusive jurisdiction. 
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But it is urged by many that that fear is entirely unfounded ; 
that we do not read the bill aright; that there is nothing in 
the bill to warrant that suspicion; and, to make it perfectly 
plain, we are pointed to the eleyenth section of the bill, which 
says: 

Sec. 11. That this act is a grant upon certain express conditions 
specifically set forth herein, and nothing herein contained shall be 
construed as affecting or intending to affect or in any way to interfere 
with the laws of the State of California Regen Be the controls, Dye 
priation, use, or distribution of water used in irrigation or for municipal 
or other uses, or any vested right acquired thereunder. 

Mr. President, we are told that, if there is an evil in the bill, 
that will cure the eyil; in other words, that, having made a 
condition in the bill, this provision will waive the condition. If 
there is an eyil in the bill which this provision seeks to cure, 
why not reject the evil and not put it into the bill at all? I 
ask the proponents of the bill if, even then, they will be will- 
ing to accept this further amendment which is printed after 
the word “thereunder,” in line 15 on page 26, which I have just 
read, to insert the words: 

Nor as giving or assuming to give or grant to the grantee herein any 
right to any quantity of water in excess of the amount by it heretofore 
or hereafter appropriated or owned under the iaws of the State of Cali- 
fornia, nor to Five to said grantee any right to impound or distribute 
any quantity of water in excess of such appropriation or ownership. 

I apprehend that amendment will not be adopted; but it will 
be offered, and I hope it will be adopted. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr, President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kern in the chair). Does 
Pr Repair from Wyoming yield to the Senator from Cali- 
‘ornia? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Yes. 

Mr. WORKS. I suggest to the Senator from Wyoming that 
perhaps an amendment of that kind would not be appropriate to 
the conditions that now exist in California, because under the 
laws of that State no specific amount of water could be appro- 
priated. The amendment refers to the amount appropriated. 
The amount that the city might be allowed to take out of the 
stream would have to be determined by the water commission. 
Therefore an amendment of that kind would not be appropriate. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. The language is “appropriated or 
owned.“ 

Mr. WORKS. There can be no ownership of water. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Well, the Senator from California 
understands the idea I have in mind. 

Mr. WORKS. Yes; I understand the idea; but I was only 
suggesting that it might better be put in some different shape in 
order to meet existing conditions. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I shall be very glad to comply with 
the suggestion of the Senator, because all I want to do is to con- 
form to the laws of California in the use of this water. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, what should be done with re- 
spect to this matter, if the grant is to be made, is simply to 
make the grant and let the law of California do the balance. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. That is just exactly what the 
amendment which I suggested a while ago as being the law in 
relation to Los Angeles does. Los Angeles was simply granted 
the right of way for the reservoir and the canals, everything 
else being left as it should be left, under the operation of the 
laws of the State of California. 

Mr. President, I have simply said this much in order to put 
at rest any idea that all those who are opposing this particular 
bill are opposed to a water supply for the city of San Francisco. 
I think all of us are at one that we want San Francisco to have 
the proper and necessary water supply. So far as I am con- 
cerned individually, I am perfectly content that it shall come 
from the Hetch Hetchy Valley. Others, of course, have differ- 
ent views. The Senator from California [Mr. Worxs] himself, 
realizing the necessity of the San Joaquin Valley to use all the 
water within that watershed, would have the water supply 
come from some other source. Personally I am not interested in 
that so much, because that is a matter local to the people of 
the State of Californian; I am not particularly hesitant about 
using the Hetch Hetchy; but I am hesitant about assuming to 
grant a power which I believe we have no constitutional right 
to grant; and I am also hesitant about the Congress of the 
United States assuming to impound, collect, and distribute 
water under any guise, whether in the guise of a condition to a 
grant or any other guise, and to assume authority which the 
State of California alone has over the waters lying wholly 
within the State, 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator from 
Wyoming that no Member of this body should be called upon 
to commit himself upon the question as to whether this water 
should come out of the Hetch Hetchy or should come from some 
other place. The Government can grant this right of way, but 
even after that the authorities of California might determine 


that San Francisco should get her water somewhere else. 
That is a matter that ought to be left to the authorities of 
California under the laws of that State, and we should not 
meddle with it in any way whatever. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, I think the Senator 
from California is entirely right. I think all the Government 
ought to do is exactly what it did in the case of the Los 
Angeles water supply—grant the right upon the public domain, 
upon the lands of the Government of the United States, to 
place the reservoir and place the dams and the necessary right 
of way for ditches or canals or tunnels or whatever they may be. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I do not intend at this 
time to enter into a discussion of this bill; I hope later on, 
before a vote is taken, to have an opportunity of stating my 
views as to the merits and demerits of the bill. At this time 
I rise for the purpose of introducing into the RECORD, in order 
that they may be available before the debate is closed, certain 
papers and documents which have a very material bearing upon 
the decision of this question. As preliminary to that I want 
to again mention—it has been mentioned a number of times by 
Senators here—what seems to be a rather insidious and mys- 
terious plan of conveying a false impression—I will use that 
language—in regard to the situation and the needs of the city 
of San Francisco for this bill or for what will-come to it 
through this bill if it shali be passed. 

I heard in the speech of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
THOMPSON] a few moments ago a repetition—no doubt in good 
faith on his part—of that same statement; and that is that the 
people of the city of San Francisco are in a state of dire need 
for water and that that need will be relieved by the passage 
of this bill; whereas the fact is—and it will be admitted by any 
fair-minded man who represents the city of San Francisco and 
is informed about the proposition—that the passage of this bill 
will not affect in anyway whatever any man, woman, or child 
in the city of San Francisco, so far as their need for water 
is concerned, probably not during their lifetime. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. Does the Senator from Washington mean 
by that statement that the city of San Francisco has a supply 
of water at present sufficient for the needs of the present 
generation? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I mean to say that the city of San 
Francisco has at the present time under way plans and projects 
for securing water, altogether independent of the so-called Hetch 
Hetchy, which will in all probability be sufficient for the needs 
of the present generation. 

Mr. THOMAS. Does the Senator refer to the contemplated 
condemnation of the Spring Valley Co.? 

Mr. POINDEXTER, I do. 

Mr. THOMAS. Well, Mr. President, it is in the record, and 
also is the statement of the Representatives in Congress from 
California that the present supply is woefully inadequate. 
The record shows that, as a part of that general project of a 
water supply for the future, San Francisco has been provident 
enough to agree to take over this concern and make it a part 
of its general scheme of water supply. I think the Senator's 
information must be derived from other sources than those in 
the record as the basis of the statement he has just made, 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. WORKS. The report of the Army board, so often re- 
ferred to, shows that from the Spring Valley system over 
200,000,000 gallons a day can be produced. My recollection is 
that Mr. Freeman, the engineer of the city, fixed the amount 
considerably lower than that—I think at 180,000,000 gallons 
per day—four or five times as much as the city is now using 
or needs. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield further to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator for a brief 
statement. 

Mr. THOMAS. I shall not interrupt the Senator again. It 
is true, as stated by the Senator from California [Mr. Works], 
that the Army board of engineers reported that this quantity of 
water was available, and that Mr. Freeman has said a less 
quantity is available; but it is equally true that Mr. Freeman 
declared before the Senate committee—and I think the state- 
ment is somewhere else in the record—that this water can be 
obtained only at the expense of the agriculturists who are now 
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dependent upon it, and that to take it means to deprive them 
of a supply of water that is absolutely essential for their needs, 

I submit that, inasmuch as the interests of the agriculturists 
have been made a prominent feature of this discussion, the 
rights and the welfare of those who are dependent upon the 
souree of supply of the Spring Valley Co. are, or ought to be, 
quite as sacred in this Chamber as those in the Valley of the San 
Joaquin. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I was very much im- 
pressed by the slight but very material change in the form of 
the immediate proposition we are discussing which is contained 
in the reply of the Senator from Colorado. I said that plans 
which the city of San Francisco had under way would produce 
a sufficient supply of water to meet the needs of the present 
generation. The Senator changes that very slightly in form by 
stating his proposition that the present supply of the city of 
San Francisco is insufficient. That is quite different. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, of course, if I misunderstood 
the Senntor's statement 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I agree there is not any difference in 
opinion between the Senator from Colorado and myself as to 
the present situation in the city of San Francisco. I admit that 
there is—— 

Mr. THOMAS. I misunderstood the Senator, or I would not 
have interrupted him at all. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I admit that there is an insufficient sup- 
ply there at the present time; but the city of San Francisco, 
whatever the effect may be upon the irrigationists whom the 
Senator from Colorado has in mind, has already begun proceed- 
ings—I get that information from a consultation with the city 
attorney of San Francisco, who is present here now and who is 
interested in the passage of this bill—to take over the Spring 
Valley Water Co.'s property and to carry on the enlargements 
of that property which are now under way, including the build- 
ing of a dam, called the Calayeras Dam, which will within two 
years afford to the city of San Francisco double the amount of 
water which it now has. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I do. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator has given voice to an expres- 
sion that has been used here several times, namely, that San 
Francisco has projects under way that will give her a supply for 
the present generation, but the presumption to be drawn from 
that statement is that the city of San Francisco ought not at 
this time to look beyond the needs of the present generation. 
With the known supply of water in the State of California, the 
known places from which it can be obtained for the use of the 
city of San Francisco, ought not that city to anticipate not only 
the immediate needs of the present generation but the needs for 
at least a century ahead, as to where the water will be obtain- 
able when her population may be double or quadruple what it is 
to-day? I wish also to inquire why is it improper at this time 
to settle the question of where she will get the water to be used 
for her people 100 years from to-day? I could see some force 
in the argument, if the Senator will allow me, if the water sup- 
ply of the State were inexhaustible, but there are only certain 
sections where water may be obtained; and it seems to me that 
it is a part of the duty of the present generation at least to look 
that far ahead, especially in a matter relating to the water sup- 
ply for the future of the city. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I agree with the Senator from North 
Dakota; but that is putting the case upon a different basis from 
what it would be on if the city of San Francisco were suffering 
from an immediate lack of water, which would be relieved by 
the passage of this bill. For one thing, it removes the necessity 
for speedy action, which has been so much urged in the consid- 
eration of this bill and which was particularly urged during the 
extra session. It woukl give an opportunity for the city of San 
Francisco at least to consider other sources of supply and com- 
pare them with this source of supply in a way which, in my 
judgment, it has not done heretofore. 

There have been some comparisons, of course, but they have 
been comparisons somewhat like those which were made by the 
Army board, which went out for the purpose of examining 
primarily the Hetch Hetchy plan and made, as the Senator from 
California has stated, an automobile trip over the territory con- 
cerned in that project, and did not make a visit—even an auto- 
mobile visit—to the McCloud River project. They did not visit 
that at all, as they set out in their report. 

I do not know why San Francisco at this particular time 
should come to Congress and ask for a grant of national prop- 
erty, which grant is objected to by so many of our citizens, 
because it will need some water from that project 50 or 60 years 


from now. We do not know what conditions may develop be- 
tween now and the time when San Francisco may actually need 
more water than will be developed by the Spring Valley project, 
carried out as it is now being carried out. That is the difference 
between the two propositions. I only meant to put the case on 
its actual basis, upon the facts which actually exist and which 
should be considered when an attempt is being made to have it 
considered as an emergency matter for the relief of present 
necessities. > 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I find in the report of the board of Army engi- 
neers that in summing up the examinations made by the board, 
they make this statement: 

All present near-by sources of water supply for the bay communities 
are now drawn on nearly to their 9 Umit with the exception 
of the Alameda system of the Spring Valley Water Co, and the coast 
streams; and the total estimate of the economical development pos- 
sible, including the amount now used, is: 

(In million gallons daily.) 
Boring V. e ee 
ateo Co 


San he eee a a bao re La A A 


Santa Clara County. 
Parts of Alameda and Contra Costa Counties 


With an allowance of 100 gallons per day for each man, 
woman, and child that will provide for a population of 2,330,000 
people. At the present time San Francisco is consuming 
42,000,000 gallons of water per day. So, that while the Senator 
states that twice the amount of water San Francisco is using 
to-day can be developed, according to the Army board, there can 
be developed nearly eight times the amount that is being con- 
sumed to-day. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator is perfectly right in his 
statement, except that he misunderstood my statement. My 
statement was that the plans which the city had under way 
would donble the amount. I was not speaking of the ultimate 
possibilities of the Spring Valley Water Co. system. No doubt 
they would be able to develop as much water as the Senator from 
Utah states. 

I had in mind the particular feature of the Spring Valley 
water system, which is mentioned here in the report of John E. 
Behan, the secretary and assistant manager of the Spring Val- 
ley Water Co. If that statement is incorrect, the gentlemen 
here who represent San Francisco will haye an opportunity to 
correct it. 

Mr. Behan says: 

The Calaveras Dam, now in course of construction, when built to its 
full height of 220 feet in December, 1916, will supplement the Spring 
Valley's resources to the extent of 60,000,000 gallons daily— 

Even that, as the Senator says, is more than double the pres- 
ent amount— 
and by the month of December, 1914, when the dam is 
pleted, sufficlent water will be Impounded to supplement 
resources to 20,000,000 gallons dally. 

That will be the situation, according to the estimates, in the 
month of December, 1914, from work which is now under way, 
and which the city has begun proceedings to take over, according 
to the statement of its attorney, made to me here on day before 
yesterday. 

The attempt to create the impression in Congress and in the 
country that a present dire need of water in San Francisco is 
concerned in this bill, or that its relief will be brought about 
by this bill, is evidenced by an article which I have in my hand, 
which has been printed in New York papers and in a leading 
daily newspaper of this city, written by a very distinguished 
newspaper correspondent. I wish to read just a paragraph of 
it to illustrate the sort of campaign that has been carried on. I 
am not charging any improper influences. It may be due to a 
misunderstanding or a lack of information. Nevertheless, it 
creates altogether a wrong impression. The article says: 

The people of this region, and more especially the middle and poorer 

vel ffe for water to drink and in which to 
eee ae 3 — and life depend upon it. poms 

Referring to this bill and creating the impression that the 
poorer classes of people in San Francisco will get relief from 
the passage of this bill, whereas in all probability they will not 
be concerned at any time during their lives in the passage of 
this bill, 

The writer of the article goes on to say further along the 
same line: 


We are rapidly approaching the time when San Francisco is to be 
the host of the Republic to the nations of the earth at the ara 
Panama Exposition, repute for progress, enterprise, and salubrity 


artially com- 
e company’s 


1913. 
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hich Fran o gives our 
Satioued and intecuatinel pucste to aitik’ Che thus Ie ove nelioing 
in its importance. 

I would not mention this if it were not such a prominent 
article, printed in such conspicuous newspapers, and containing 
such specific representations as to the effect of this bill, The 
Panama Exposition will be over and in part forgotten, in the 
rapidly moving affairs of this country, years before a drop of 
water will come into the city of San Francisco from the 
Tuolumne River even if this bill should be passed to-day. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CHrox in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Washington yield to the Senator from 
Idaho? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. What is the anticipated date of the San 
Francisco exposition? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Nineteen hundred and fifteen. 

Mr. BORAH., Section 2 of the bill under consideration says: 


That within three years after the passage of this act said grantee 
shall file with the registers of the United States land offices, in the 
districts where said rights of way or lands are located, a map or 
maps showing the boundaries, locations, and extent of said proposed 
rig — of way and lands required for the purposes stated in section 1 
of this act. 


So about the time or a little later than the time when the 
people of the earth gather at San Francisco to celebrate the 
opening of the Panama Canal they will have filed a map show- 
ing the line of the right of way. No doubt it will be a great 
disappointment to those who go there in anticipation of having 
water to drink, but during the next three years what will 
become of the poor children, the unwashed and the unsanitated, 
who are now suffering, when it is not proposed even to take 
the initiatory step for three years? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I hope neither the Senator from Washington 
nor the Senator from Idaho will charge that any Member is 
making the claim here that the Senator says is made through 
that article. There are a great many claims that are without 
merit made by enthusiastic and honest people on both sides of 
this question. I believe there is a shortage of water even now; 
but I do not claim, and no one here has claimed, that the 
passage of this bill is necessary for the purpose of taking care 
of the people who will go to that great exposition. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I am yery glad to hear the Senator 


say so. 

Mr. NORRIS. No one has claimed that here. I could fill the 
Record with statements on the other side of this proposition 
that would be just as unreasonable as that if I cared to do so, 
but it seems to me the Senator ought not at least to create the 
impression that anybody is making here the argument that he 
says is made in favor of this bill. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I am very glad it has had the effect of 
causing the Senator from Nebraska publicly to give the benefit 
of his high character and influence to that disclaimer. 

Mr. NORRIS. Why, no one has claimed it. A disclaimer 
is unnecessary, at least here. You could go out in the news- 
papers, if you are going to try the case upon that kind of evi- 
dence, and get on both sides of this question so much evidence 
that we would die of old age before we could even read it; and 
on neither side of the question could it haye any legitimate effect 
or consideration. 

Mr. BORAH. ‘` Mr. President 

Mr. POINDEXTER. If the Senator will pardon me just a 
moment. I came in just a moment ago, at the conclusion of the 
speech of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. THOMPSON], when he 
was being interrogated by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BRANDEGEE], and I heard the Senator from Kansas give, as one 
reason why the Nation should be willing to give up this great 
park, or a portion of it, the suffering of the women and children 
of the city of San Francisco for lack of water. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will say to the Senator that unless some- 
thing is done for San Francisco, unless some additional supply 
is provided from some source, and the city continues to grow, 
that picture is not overdrawn. I think that is true. I believe 
all Senators on both sides of the question will admit it; at any 
rate, those who opposed this bill in the committee. The very 
father of the greatest opposition admitted over and over again 
that San Francisco must have additional water if it is to grow 
and develop. 

The point I wish to make is that I have heard no one claim 
here, and I am ready to concede that the claim can not be made, 
that the passage of this bill is necessary in order to get water 
for San Francisco for the exposition. Everybody who has 


studied the proposition concedes that if we pass the bill it will 
be an impossibility for this great system to be developed in 
time for the water to reach San Francisco during the exposition. 

I heard the Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers], when he 
opened the debate, speak of the exposition in an incidental way, 
and he made a very interesting statement in regard to it, but 
he particularly disclaimed, in answer to an interrogatory, any 
1 that the passage of this bill would supply water at that 

me. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Then what is the purpose of referring 
to it? What is the object of bringing it into the case? 

Mr, NORRIS. The Senator has brought it in. I wondered 
myself why he should do so. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator stated that the Senator 
from Montana brought it in. 

Mr. NORRIS. But he particularly made a ctatement that 
would haye made it unnecessary to offer the argument here 
as the Senator is now proceeding to do. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BORAH, I may haye misunderstood the Senator from 
Montana, but, I understood him to refer to the present condi- 
tions of women and children in that city for want of water. 
I have not read his speech, but I sat here and listened tu it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Even that would not be a claim that the pas- 
sage of this bill would get the water there by the time of the 
exposition. Perhaps he did make some sort of statement of 
that kind. I think it can be demonstrated that they ought to 
have more water now, and ought to have better water than they 
are getting; but this bill will not get it there that quickly, even 
if we pass it to-day. 

Mr. BORAH. Every report I have read as to the quality of 
the present water supply of San Francisco testifies to its supe- 
rior quality. The reports coming from Army engineers and all 
other experts say that it is superior. That is one of the reasons 
the exposition was sent there. It was because of the great 
capacity of San Francisco to take care of visitors, and to give 
ee people who visited there not only good water but everything 
else, 

Mr. NORRIS. Everything else that was good to drink. 
[Laughter. ] 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, as to the character of the 
water which will be developed by the Calaveras Dam of the 
Spring Valley Water Co., I have here a report upon the water 
furnished to the city of San Francisco by the Spring Valley 
Water Co., made by H. M. Chittenden, brigadier general, United 
States Army, retired, and member of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers. Because it is so applicable not only to this 
phase of the question but to other phases I will read a portion 
of his report. He says: 


Because of the general roughness of the country, and particularly of 
the ground on which the city of San Francisco is located, the cost of 
delivering water under proper pressure to all portions is necessarily 
much greater than where the water can be pumped from an inexhaust- 
ible near-by source under practically uniform heads for the whole city, 
as in Chicago and Buffalo. The serious feature of this Sierra proposi- 
tion is the agi addition which it will make to a cost of service already 
unavoidabl a 

The Spring Valley development involves no such increase. It can be 
taken up . in strict conformity to growing needs. But the 
initial cost of the Sierra project will be so great that the interest alone 
will suffice for the permanent development of the Spring Valley system. 


Then there is quite a significant footnote referring to the 
remarks made by Mr. Freeman, the distinguished engineer who 
was employed by the city of San Francisco to examine the 
Hetch Hetchy project. 

Mr. Freeman seems to have had this thought in mind on page 69 
of his report, where he says: “It is plain that there would be a saving 
in cost from deyelopin, ese reservoirs (the Calaveras, San Antonio, 
and Del Valle), the dams of which are relatively inexpensive, and 
which would put off for a few years the paying of interest on the fares 
sum of money involved in building the Hetch Hetchy dam and the 
aqueduct easterly from Valle.” And again, speaking of the Antonio 
and Del Valle Reservoirs, he says that their construction would permit 
the Sierra project to be “deferred four or five years and an amount 
would be saved in interest that would build the dams two or three times 
over.” : 


Then he goes on to give a summary of his conclusions on the 
entire question. He says: 

There is no substantial reason to believe that the consumption of 
water in San Francisco County will exceed 92,000,000 gallons daily by 
1950, or 235,000,000 gallons daily for the five bay counties, apart from 
the supply from private wells. 

I should like that fact to be borne in mind in connection with 
the fact that this bill is based upon the proposition that they 
will need 400,000,000 gallons a day. Gen. Chittenden says that 
in 1950 they will not need over 92,000,000 gallons a day. 


The three main divisions of the Spring Valley 8 peninsula, 
the Alameda, and the coast streams —by careful development into a 
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single unified system are capable of a dependable supply of over 
200,000,000 gallons daily. 

By resort to the company’s other sources and to the San Joaquin 
River the supply may be nitely inereased. 

So far as quantity is concerned there is ns pomen necessity for a 
resort to the Sierra, and will not be for an in ite period to come. 

If there were no Sierra, Francisco could still face the problem of 
a future water supply with perfect equanimity. 

The next paragraph has particular reference to what the 
Senator from Idaho has just said. 

As to quality, the Sierra supply is softer but h Etemel no purer, 
and is pi 99 bid as drinking water than the 85 a 7 supply. 
The extra cost of the Hetch Hetehy system will 2 y be the price 
paid for a gain in the pay: of softness. 

Whatever source is ultimate y soppa the great reservoir group pro- 

by the Spring Valley Water should be made the mainstay of 

e sys as a certain insurance against disaster. 

+ * . * * * + 

The question discussed in the foregoing report is not that of the 
eien or desirability of the Hetch Hetchy supply in itself but that 
of the present necessity of such an outside supply for the poopie of 
San Francisco and vicinity.. The result of the inve: tion has been 
to show that such a necessity does not now and possibly may never 
exist; that the supply would be in the nature of a luxury rather than a 
necessity and a very costly luxury at that. 

Mr. President, I send to the desk and ask to haye the Sec- 
retary read a telegram which I have received to-day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

MODESTO, CAL., December 3, 1913. 
Hon, MILES POINDEXTER 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 


We, the water users of the Modesto-Turlock district, deny the quo- 
tation of to-day’s San Francisco papers that Senator Works is in tor 
role. This is very painful tọ us water UREN pect he Is honestly 
representing his constituents in refusing to e our water from us 


and give it to San ee when there is no cause under heaven for 
so doing, and in addition give her 


a power proposition worth many 
million dollars as free gift. Can 


aes concelve it right to destro 
our hom ve our water to one who does not need it? God forbi 


that such a disgraceful thing should happen us. 
Levi WINKLESLECK, 


President Water Users. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senutor from Montana? 

Mr. POINDEXTER, I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. Before the Senator passes from that, I sheuld 
like to inquire of him to what end or purpose this telegram is 
read here? Does the Senator agree that these rights are given 
to San Francisco for nothing? We listened a little while ago to 
the statement of the Senator from Wyoming, who regarded San 
Francisco as unduly burdened by the exactions that were made 
of it in consequence of this grant. Then, with respect to the 
other matter, are we to understand that the Senator is desirous 
of impressing the Senate with the idea that if this bill goes 
through the homes of these people will be destroyed or that any 
of the rights they enjoy to the waters of these streams wilt be in 
any way imperiled or taken away from them? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Most assuredly not to the complete ex- 
tent stated by the Senator from Montana, but most grave in- 
jury will be done them, and hundreds of thousand of acres of 
land will be deprived altogether of water for irrigation. 

Mr. WALSH. That is not my question. My question is, 
does the Senator believe that there are provisions in this bill 
which will destroy their homes; which means, as I take it, 
that it will take away from them the rights to the water which 
they now enjoy and by means of which they thus make their 
homes? Does he desire the Senate to so understand? If so, I 
should be very glad to be enlightened as te what the provisions 
are which operate that way. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator is very familiar with the 
bill. It is not my purpose at this time especially to go into a 
discussion of that phase of it. The bill allows 2,350 second- 
feet of water to the water holders of the Modesto and Turlock 
irrigation districts. According te experience, and the best evi- 
dence is the actual experience of farmers, the minimum amount 
that they will need there for proper irrigation is 3,670 second- 
feet of water, which is 1,820 second-feet more than the amount 
that will be allowed them under this bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. Wil the Senator state how much these homes 
have been getting in the past and how much they are getting 
now? Is it net true that at the present time these very homes 
that it is claimed are going to be destroyed are not now using 
and never have used as much water as this bill provides they 
shall haye? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. They have been using very nearly as 
much water as the bill provides they shall have. 

Mr. NORRIS. Very nearly. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I will obtain the exact figures and fur- 
nish them to the Senator. 


Mr. NORRIS. Then how would it destroy the homes if we 
refuse to give them additional water, when heretofore, for the 
building up of these homes, they have never seen fit to use it 
when they had a right to it? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. They have been making a vigorous and 
persistent effort to get more water. They have built a reser- 
voir. They have expended some $4,000,000 for the purpose of 
developing an irrigation district, They have never been able 
to obtain water enough to fill the reservoir. The complete de- 
velopment of the waters of the Tuolumne River for purposes of 
irrigation has not been taken enough. I do not contend that it 
is a completed project. I am speaking of the future uses and 
the conservation of that water, and by conservation I mean the 
best use that can be made of the water of the Tuolumne River. 

Mr. NORRIS. I agree with the Senator; that is a good de- 
fense, but this telegram says that these homes are going to be 
destroyed. These homes have been built up under the use of 
water that as far as quantity is concerned is not going to be 
diminished, but it will be slightly, at least, increased by this bill. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Many of them have not a sufficient 
amount of water, and they are making an effort to get a 
sufficient amount of water. I suppose one thing this man has in 
mind is the development of lands which are not now being 
irrigated but which may be, and which would be irrigated if 
the waters of this stream were left free for that use. 

Mr. WALSH. I should like to follow the inquiry just à little 
further, if the Senator will care to yield. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH. I want the Senator to assume that these people 
are of right entitled to the excess; that is to say, to something 
over 3,000 second-feet instead of the 2,300 second-feet mentioned 
in the bill. What is there in the bill that in any manner prej- 
udices them in the assertion of the right that they are entitled 
to 3,500 secord-feet? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. There is everything in the bill that un- 
dertakes to parcel out this water and allow them a certain 
amount and allow the city of San Francisco the balance. I 
know the Senator contends that there is no grant of water, yet 
throughout the bill there are regulations as to how much the 
irrigationists shall have and how much the city shall have, and, 
to say the very least, these farmers will be up against the con- 
tention of the guaranties of the United States Government in 
attempting to get more than is provided for them under this bill. 

Mr. WALSH. This matter can easily be left by endeavoring 
to follow step by step the procedure that would ensue. We will 
assume that they are entitled to 3,500 second-feet—that they de- 
mand that amount—and the city of San Francisco refuses to give 
them more than 2,300 second-feet. They are obliged, therefore, 
to go into court to institute a suit or to initiate proceedings be- 
fore the water commission of the State of California. In those 
proceedings they assert that they have acquired the right to 
8,500 second-feet of water by virtue of the laws of the State of 
California. I want to know from the Senator if this act will 
in any way affect or imperil a favorable adjudication in that 
case. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Undoubtedly it would. Undoubtedly 
any court would give consideration to the asserted power of 
the Congress of the United States to apportion this water, which 
it undertakes, at least, to exercise in this act of Congress, if 
it shall become an act of Congress. Courts are not in the habit 
of so lightly ignoring an act of Congress as the Senator seems 
to think would be the case. 

Mr. WALSH. I want to follow the Senator another step. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator, 

Mr. WALSH. If they do, as a matter of fact, own 3,500 
second-feet of water and are entitled to take that much out 
of this river, that is just as much property as if they owned 
3,500 acres of Iand or 3,500 head of cattle. I should like to ask 
the Senator how any legislation that we may pass will operate 
to deprive them of that right, in view of the constitutional pro- 
vision that no legislation shall so operate as to deprive a person 
of his property without due process of law. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I should like to answer briefly the 
Senator from Montana. I would say to him, it would operate 
by virtue ef whatever authority has been claimed to exist in 
the United States to regulate the use and the disposition of 
waters impounded upon lands which are granted by it for the 
purpose of reservoirs or by dams which are built on lands 
which the United States owns, asserting the authority to attach 
conditions to its grant. 

I will say, furthermore, to the Senator from Montana that 
his comparison of the right to the water in the Tuolumne 
River with the title to a piece of land is not an apt one, be- 
cause the Senator, with all his familiarity with the uncertain- 
tles of water rights, especially in the arid States of the West, 
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knows that they have been the subject of more litigation, of 
more doubt, of more conflict in and out of the court than any 
other property right that concerns our western people, whereas 
the title to land by comparison is fixed and certain. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. POINDEXTER, I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. Assuming that the Senator from Montana is 

„Correct as to the fact that any attempt here to distribute these 

waters would be void and unconstitutional, and assuming that 
these provisions here which seek to do that would be held by 
the court to be unconstitutional, nevertheless those farmers 
would undoubtedly haye to meet this condition, when their law- 
suit should come on for a hearing, that they had appeared at 
Washington through their representatives or agents and agreed 
to a distribution of this water, and that the Congress of the 
United States acting upon that agreement had passed this law, 
which became thereby a binding contract between these farm- 
ers and San Francisco, and the farmers would be said to be 
estopped because their agents and representatives had appeared 
here and waived and consented to a reduction of the amount of 
water to which they were really entitled. 

If the farmers are entitled to 1.350 more feet than are actu- 
ally provided for here, yet there can be no question but that 
they could waive and dispose of it by contract between them- 
selyes and some other individual, and they would be up against 
the question of estoppel, with the testimony upon the part of 
San Francisco that she had proceeded to expend her money and 
make her investment upon the basis of this contract to which 
they had consented, and the farmers would have to meet the 
doctrine of estoppel with the fact that thousands of dollars had 
been expended and spent upon the strength of the contract. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. Of course, the Senator now advances a legal 
proposition that, I apprehend, very likely upon reflection he 
would not like to father. 

Mr. BORAH. Perhaps not, after I have heard from the Sen- 
ator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH. I am sure the Senator will agree with me that, 
inasmuch as San Francisco is the beneficiary of this legislation, 
it as a matter of course can not accept this grant without com- 
pliance with its conditions; but I apprehend the Senator will 
agree that no court will listen to evidence, extraneous evi- 
dence, aliunde, for the purpose of showing that anybody as- 
sented to the obligation or to the terms of this legislation. 

Mr. BORAH. While I have a very profound regard for the 
legal knowledge of the Senator from Montana, neither one of 
those propositions, in my judgment, can be sustained. They 
are at absolute variance with the doctrine of estoppel. They 
are at variance with the legal principle which would undoubt- 
edly be advanced to sustain the position of San Francisco after 
she had expended thousands and thousands of dollars upon the 
strength of the decision of these parties. ‘The Senator says 
that San Francisco could not be heard to advance the doctrine, 
because she has accepted this in her grant. Does not the Sena- 
tor from Montana understand that no one is ever estopped 
by reason of a yoid and unconstitutional provision in a statute? 
If there is a provision in a grant that is contrary to law, it 
estops not the grantee, for his title becoming vested he may 
enjoy it without performing the terms of the illegal condition. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, Mr, President, I think the difference of 
opinion between the Senator from Montana and the Senator 
from Idaho, both of them being eminent and distinguished 
lawyers, illustrates very well the situation in which these farm- 
ers will be in regard to their rights if they are turned over to 
the mercies of litigation, as is proposed by the Senator from 
Montana. They have not lawyers retained by the year. The 
Senator seems to think it is a very light matter that if the 
Congress of the United States undertakes to take water for 
San Francisco which it does not need, away from the farmers 
in the San Joaquin Valley which they do need, and they are 
wronged, they can go into litigation in the courts and fight it 
out, probably during the balance of their lives. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield. 


Mr. NORRIS. I commend the Senator on the proposition 
that we ought to avoid litigation for these people, if we can. 
I think we all know that that is an expensive proposition, and 
we ought to keep them out of it if we possibly can. It is 


commendable in anyone who attempts to do that, I think. But 
I want to inquire of the Senator why it should mean litigation 
if we would exclude this, and that it would mean litigation if 
we include it in the bill. I want to submit this proposition to 
the Senator—— 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Include what? 

Mr. NORRIS. The particular provision by which San Fran- 
cisco agrees to recognize the right of these irrigation districts, 
to supply them with 2,350 second-feet. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator does not understand me as 
objecting to that? My objection is that it does net grant them 
more than that. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am going to include that in the proposition 
that I want to submit to the Senator. The Senator thinks that 
does not include enough. I think he will admit, however, that 
that is more than what they are asking now, and a little more 
than they ever have had. If they are entitled to more, and 
San Francisco thinks they are entitled to less, the advantage of 
the irrigationists in putting that proposition into the bill is 
that San Francisco having accepted the grant has to acknowl- 
edge their priority of right to so many feet, even though under 
the laws of California they are not entitled to that much. 

That is the reason, as I understand it, why this provision was 
put in at the request of the very men who are now objecting 
to it. If they are entitled to more under the law they are en- 
titled to get it under section 7. 

It seems to me if you will construe those twe propositions 
together you will see that it is to the advantage of the irriga- 
tionists. San Francisco acknowledges their right to so much, 
even though it may be illegal. She must acknowledge under 
section 11 everything that is legal. So it would not bring these 
people into litigation nearly as quick as though it was all left 
out, because then San Francisco might object to these people 
getting as much as is named in the bill and litigation would 
take place. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I do not think the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska really would have very much hope that the 
farmers in these two irrigation districts would have a very 
favorable outlook for securing any more water than is allowed 
under the bill if the city of San Francisco acting under it ex- 
pends a hundred and thirty odd million dollars for the purpose 
of using it for domestic purposes in the city of San Francisco. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think the bill specifically in section 11 gives 
them everything that they have a legal right to under the laws 
of California. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The question goes far beyond what they 
have a legal right to under the laws of California at the present 
time or what filings have been made or what filings have not 
been made. It is a much broader question. The question is as 
to the best use that can be made of this water. 

I did not intend to discuss this phase of the question at this 
time, but the bald fact is, as it seems to me after some careful 
eximination of all the available evidence, that there are 411,000 
acres of dry land in the San Joaquin Valley, which can not get 
water from any other source except the Tuolumne River, and if 
that water is taken away from them by the city of San Fran- 
cisco that land will remain forever undeveloped. It is not a 
question of what the situation is at the present time. The 
proposition is that the Congress of the United States ought to 
cooperate with the owners of that land in the interest of public 
policy, if that is a fact, to preserve this water and to secure, if 
necessary, not legislation which will put obstacles in the way of 
the proper use of it for irrigation, but which will facilitate the 
proper use of it and to cooperate, if necessary, with the State of 
California for that purpose. 

There is more in this case than the mere narrew technical 
legal rights of these parties at the present time. It is very 
difficult to determine what those rights are. The statement, I 
understood—I may have been mistaken—was made by the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas] yesterday that this bill 
allowed these irrigationists as much water as they had filed on. 
I am informed that they have filed between the two districts on 
more than 9,000 second-feet of water; and they claim that they 
have been diligent in following up the necessary requirements 
under the water statutes of California for perfecting that right. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. Inasmuch as the Senator from Washington 
has referred to something that I said yesterday, will he permit 
me to interrupt him for a moment? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I have yielded. 

Mr. THOMAS. It was practically conceded by all parties at 
the hearings before the two committees that the maximum 
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amount of legal appropriations—not filings, but legal appro- 
priations—of San Francisco nmounted in the aggregate to 2,350 
second-feet for these districts plus 60 feet for the La Grange 
Water Power Co., making a total of 2,410 feet. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Does the Senator mean by “legal ap- 
propriation of water,” water that has actually been used? 

Mr. THOMAS. No; I do not mean that. I ought to mean 
that, because that is the test of the legal ownership of water 
in arid States, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I do not think it is important, but 

Mr. THOMAS. If the Senator will pardon me, it was con- 
ceded, however, finally that that was the maximum amount. 
Mr. Needham, formerly a Representative from California, de- 
clared before the committee that the districts which he repre- 
sented insisted on the recognition of that right as a superior 
one to that of San Francisco, and that it should be put in the 
bill for the purpose of avoiding litigation in the State courts 
and putting an end to the controversy that they had waged 
with San Francisco for 10 years. They have only actually used 
about 2,000 feet of this water, subjecting 119,000 acres to actual 
cultivation. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Now—— 

Mr. THOMAS. Just a moment. Due allowance, however, 
was made for sufficient to supply 300,000 acres. 

The Senator speaks about the cooperation of the Govern- 
ment, and its duty to do so, for the development of this remain- 
ing land. Let me say to the Senator the evident truth is that 
under this land is a subsurface flow of water, from 7 to 10 
feet beneath the surface, needing only the application of cheap 
electric power to make it serviceable to the uses of man by 
applying it to that land; and the provisions of this bill require 
the city of San Francisco to develop that power and to let the 
owners of this land have it at cost, thus giving them the 
cheapest, the best, and the only source of supply which can be 
made available for that land. 

Now, if the Senator from Washington desires to ask a ques- 
tion, I shall be glad to answer it. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I will put it in the form of a question. 
The Senator says that they are now using the water. That was 
the question asked by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] 
a moment ago as to how much water they were now using. I 
have since been informed that the figures are the same as those 
which the Senator from Colorado now states—about 2,000 sec- 
ond-feet—and that with that they are irrigating 119,000 acres 
of land. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is correct. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. If it requires 2,000 second-feet to irri- 
gate 119,000 acres of land, does the Senator from Colorado 
think that they can irrigate 250,000 acres of land with 2,350 
second-feet ? 

Mr. THOMAS. I do not; but the bill makes provision, as soon 
as the people of these districts shall construct the necessary 
reservoirs, for an additional 4,000 second-feet during the flood 
season of every year. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Les, Mr. President; but that involves 

Mr. THOMAS. And that is what they asked for. They got 
everything that they asked for and demanded. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, It provides for surplus water; but there 
is no surplus water, and there will be no surplus water sufficient 
to meet the demand for the 4,000 second-feet. 

Mr, THOMAS. Then, Mr. President, they have lost nothing, 
because everything is clear gain that they get by way of surplus 
water. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. They have lost the entire volume of 
water of the Tuolumne River, which goes to the city of San 
Francisco. 

Mr. THOMAS. How is that possible, Mr. President, when 
that volume of water has run to the sea, unserviceable to man, 
for 50 years, during all of which time these gentlemen should 
have made their appropriations effective? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Let me apply that proposition to the 
Senator from Colorado. During all of these years that this 
water has run unused to the sea San Francisco did not appro- 
priate it or use it. What right has she now to come and take 
it? It is applicable to one as well as to the other, 

Mr. THOMAS. Because she has been the first to file upon it, 
subject to these senior rights, in order to devote it to beneficial 
purposes, and those who had the right previous to that time 
and failed to exercise it ought not now to complain and insist 
that this water is necessary for the development of that land. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The Senator says that San Francisco 
was the first to file upon it, subject to senior rights, That is 
quite a condition which the Senator states. 

Mr. THOMAS. I did not catch that remark. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. I understood the Senator from Colorado 
to say that San Francisco was the first to file upon the water, 
subject to these senior rights. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Of course, the senior rights come first 
by the filing upon it, as a matter of fact. 

Mr. THOMAS. The senior rights are all provided for and 
allowed in this measure. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, They filed upon over 9,000 second-feet. 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, yes; San Francisco is the owner by 
purchase and by location of 1,100,000 miners’ inches. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. They are all subordinate to the senior 
rights which the filing on those 9,500 second-feet give. 

Mr. THOMAS. They are not senior rights unless they have 
been devoted to beneficial use. No man can file upon water and 
let it stand upon his filing unless he developes it. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. How has San Francisco done so? 

Mr. THOMAS. She has not done so, but she has been en- 
dea voring to use it. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. How has she been endeavoring to use 
it, when the board of supervisors of San Francisco in 1906, not 
informally, but by formal order, abandoned the whole Hetch 
Hetchy project? 

Mr. THOMAS. But in 1906 the Ruef machine, in the interest 
of a band of gentlemen possessing themselves of a lot of so- 
called water rights, entered into a conspiracy with that in- 
famous government to saddle their claims upon the city for 
$10,000,000, one-third of which was to go to the city council and 
to Abe Ruef. Does the Senator think that is an abandonment 
for which the city of San Francisco should be held responsible? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It is a new rule of law that the courts 
should inquire into the character of city officials, and if it is 
proven that one of them was sent to the penitentiary, their 
formal, regular acts are not valid. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is true; but fortunately for San Fran- 
cisco, Mr. Reuf and his cohorts did not complete their con- 
spiracy against the interest and welfare of the city that they 
governed. f 

Mr. POINDEXTER. But they completed it enough to show 
their intention. 

Mr. THOMAS. Indeed, they did; but, thank God, one of them 
is in the penitentiary, where the others ought to be, including 
the gentlemen who promoted the scheme, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I agree with the Senator in that ex- 
pression 

Mr. THOMAS. I know the Senator does. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. And in his feelings on that subject; 
but, at the same time, all that ima little far removed from the 
Hetch Hetchy bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. Well, I do not think it is. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I will yield in just a second. I want to 
say that whether they accomplish their plan of abandoning 
Hetch Hetchy or not, they went far enough to prevent any of 
their rights from maturing under the filings which they had 
previously made. 

Mr. THOMAS. Surely the Senator would not contend that 
San Francisco should be made the unwilling victim of this un- 
fortunate conspiracy to rob her treasury of $10,000,000? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. If I had the power to prevent it, I 
would not consent to it, but San Francisco 

Mr. THOMAS. No; the Senator’s judgment does not approve 
of it. I know him too well to believe that for a moment. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. But San Francisco, I think, in the pres- 
ent water famine, if there is a water famine there, is the victim 
of some inefficiency in its city government, and perhaps a portion 
of the criminality, of which the Senator has spoken, in a previ- 
ous city government may be responsible for the present lack of 
proper water facilities in the city of San Francisco by the fail- 
ure to use many available sources of supply. 

Mr. McCUMBER and Mr. NORRIS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To whom does the Senator from 
Washington yield? 

Mr, POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator from North Da- 
kota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator from Washington, the Senator 
from Montana, and the Senator from Idaho a short time ago 
had reached a very interesting legal proposition and left it un- 
decided. With such eminent lawyers disagreeing as to what the 
law is in this particular case, and as many of us feel that our 
vote will depend somewhat upon the proper construction of the 
law, I am inclined to ask for a little more light. Therefore, I 
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direct my remarks to the Senator who has the floor, but the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] can answer them, as they will 
be more particularly directed to the legal proposition advanced 
by him. He spoke of the law of estoppal. What I want to ascer- 
tain from the Senator who made the legal statement, which 
seemed to be concurred in by the Senator from Washington, is 
whether or not he would carry his rule to the extent of saying 
that a number of representatives of water users in the State of 
California could come here and agree to any character of legis- 
lation which would estop the State of California, operating 
through its water commission, from directing what should be 
the distribution of its own water supply in accordance with 
its own laws? Would not the law of California govern, and 
could there be such a thing as the estoppal of a State from 
enforcing its own policies with relation to its own waters, not- 
withstanding any kind of private agreement or any law that 
might be enacted by the Federal Government touching and cov- 
ering a property right over which the Government has no juris- 
diction, against the rights of the State of California? 

Mr. BORAH. Certainly not. Two individuals, or a number 
of individuals, could not transfer any attribute of sovereignty 
from one government to another. But here is a different propo- 
sition. Here is an individual who claims to have an owner- 
ship in private property; that is to say, he reduces to his use 
and to his control under the laws of the State of California so 
much water. If he were dealing with his neighbor, he could 
enter into a contract with the neighbor that he would waive 
one-half of the water which he had and transfer it to his 
neighbor’s use. 

Mr. McCUMBER. But the State comes in and says he shall 
not transfer that water, notwithstanding he has made such an 
agreement. 

Mr. BORAH. But the laws of California do not say anything 
of that kind. 

Mr. McCUMBER. They certainly can say it. 

Mr. BORAH. They can, but they do not. 

Mr. McCUMBER. And they can enforce it. * 

Mr. BORAH. The laws of California can not say as to water 
which has become my private property that I shall not dispose 
of it to my neighbor when the Government had ceased to own 
it prior to the time that disposal was made of it. So long as 
the title remains in the State of California and is undisposed 
of no one can enter into any agreement with another which 
will prevent California from designating the manner in which 
it shall be appropriated; but after it has become private prop- 
erty and the title and use have passed to the ownership of an 
individual he may dispese of his interest or his equity to any 
other individual. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Yes, the individual can; but suppose that 
the Water Commission of the State of California said that a 
certain portion of the flow of this water should go to some 
other locality notwithstanding this contract; the Senator does 
not claim that the State of California could not enforce such 
an edict? 

Mr. BORAH. I claim that if a farmer goes out upon a piece 
of land and appropriates and diverts and applies to a beneficial 
use a thousand inches of water, we will say, the State of 
California can not say to that farmer, “ You must let 500 inches 
of that water go to another individual over here.” 

Mr. McCUMBER. If the farmer does not need it all himself? 

Mr. BORAH. That is a different proposition entirely. 

Mr. McCUMBER. There is the whole question. 

Mr. BORAH. If the farmer does not need it, then he never 
gets title to it, because he can only secure title by virtue of 
applying it to a beneficial use. So long as it is applied to a 
beneficial use, it is his, but he may waive that use of water; 
he may deprive himself of that property right; he may reduce 
his acreage under cultivation from 160 acres to 80 acres and 
transfer the water to other individuals. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield for a question. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to ask the Senator from Colorado a 
question, if the Senator from Washington will yield. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. If it does not take too long, I will 
yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. It will not take many minutes. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Very well. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, last night the Senator from 
Colorado in his most interesting remarks referred to the under- 
ground waters of the San Joaquin Valley. He stated that those 
waters could be pumped at very little cost and that the valley 
could be settled under that system of irrigation. 


Mr. THOMAS. At very little relative cost. 

Mr. SMOOT. After I went home last evening, I took about 
an hour to look through all the hearings in this whole case, 
but I could not find where pumping the underground waters was 
referred to in a single instance. If the Senator knows where 
that reference is, I should like to have him advise me, and 
if not, I should like to have him state upon what authority 
he makes that statement. To-day I have asked a number of 
California people in relation to it, and they have told me that 
5 5 the first time they have ever heard an intimation of that 

Mr. THOMAS. My impression is that it ean be found in the 
testimony of Mr. O'Shaughnessy, but I may be mistaken as to 
that. It is, however, stated in the hearings of the House. My 
direct source of information is Engineer O'Shaughnessy him- 
self. The same statement has been made to me by Mr. Vogel- 
sang, who is the president, I think, of the San Francisco board 
of public utilities, and I think also by Mayor Phelan. I know 
that this statement has been made to me with an assurance that 
betokened personal knowledge, and my recollection is fairly 
good that there is a reference to it somewhere in the hearings 
of the House committee. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to ask the Senator from Colorado 
one other question, and that is this: Does he know of a single 
case of pumping water in the San Joaquin Valley for irrigation 
purposes? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. My memory is deficient as to names, 
but my recollection is that in the testimony of Col. Biddle— 
although I may be mistaken as to that—he gives specific in- 
stances of pumping plants in different portions of the San 
Joaquin Valley. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

Mr. THOMAS. It has been some time, I will say to the 
Senator from Utah, since I read completely and exhaustively 
these reports. I will say to the Senator, however, if the Sen- 
ator from Washington will pardon me, that I will endeavor to 
obtain for him as soon as possible information as to the spe- 
cific instances where such pumping was carried on. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I think I will have to 
decline to yield further on that phase of the case. 

I want to say, in regard to the question of subterranean sup- 
plies of water, that everyone who has lived in an irrigation 
district knows that where irrigation is carried on over a large 
area there is developed a large amount of underground water; 
and it is in the irrigated districts of the San Joaquin Valley, 
where irrigation has been carried on for a number of years, 
that the underground water has risen nearer to the surface. 

Mr. President, there are 411.000 acres of land involved in 
this proposition. Our contention is that if this water is tnken 
for San Francisco 300,000 acres of that land, approximately, 
will not be irrigated at all. There will not be any subterra- 
nean supply of water on that portion of the land. There will 
be still less Subterranean supply of water for the reason that 
the waters which flow in the Tuolumne River which are not 
now used for irrigation, but which make up the underground 
supply that comes from the same souree, will be carried away 
to the city of San Francisco, and the undergreund supply will 
diminish and disappear and will not exist at all upon the new 
lands, You can not take the water to San Francisco and still 
have it for irrigation either in the rivers or underground. I 
think nobody will dispute that proposition. 

I want to add just one word to make clear the amount of land 
that will be deprived of water for irrigation by this bill. The 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Tuomas] has just said that there 
are 119,000 acres of land irrigated in the Turlock and Modesto 
irrigation districts. In those districts altogether there are 
250,000 acres of land, so that the difference between 119,000 
and 250,000 will be without water even within those districts. 
But outside of those districts there is an additional amount of 
land which is susceptible of irrigation, if water can be obtained 
for it, which makes the aggregate 411,000 acres. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senater from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I rise only to correct the figures, which I 
think the Senator has transposed. The number of acres under 
irrigation is 191,000 instead of 119,000. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I beg to differ with the Senator from 
Kansas. However, even if the Senator from Kansas were cor- 
rect, it would be merely a difference in degree and would still 
leave without water hundreds of thousands of acres of land 
admittedly capable of irrigation. 
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Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President > 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I should like to ask, just for information, 
whether the Senator knows what portion of this land is not fit 
for cultivation? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I know that practically all of it is fit 
for cultivation. Of course, like every large area, there are 
probably isolated pieces that are not fit for cultivation, but I 
have here reports of a more or less official character indicating 
that there are over a million acres of land in the San Joaquin 
Valley that are fit for cultivation. Of course it is not claimed 
that water can be obtained for anything like that amount, but 
it is claimed that 411,000 acres of fertile land, some of which is 
asserted to be the most fertile land in California, can be fur- 
nished with water. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Does the Senator know whether or not any 
of this land is tributary to other watercourses? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Some of it is tributary to the Merced 
River, but there is an insufficient amount of water in the 
Merced to irrigate it. It is admitted in the report of the Army 
engineers, which has been talked about so much by the adyo- 
cates of this bill, that every drop of water in the San Joaquin 
Valley will be required for irrigation if the lands which can 
be irrigated are put under cultivation. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Does the Senator know whether or not the 
impounding of these other watercourses is possible; and if so, 
whether the water thus obtained would then irrigate this land? 

Mr. POINDEXTER, I know that it would not irrigate it; 
that the impounding of all the watercourses tributary to the 
San Joaquin Valley would be necessary for the irrigation of 
its land, and would be insufficient for its irrigation. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Does the Senator know whether or not the 
impounding of these watercourses would be sufficient to irri- 
gate the land that is now occupied? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I suppose it would irrigate something 
over 200,000 acres within the Turlock and Modesto irrigation 
districts. The Senator’s question presupposes the impounding 
and use for irrigation of the water which it is proposed by this 
bill to carry to San Francisco. That is a very vital issue, 
inyolyed in the entire case. . 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I do. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have not made up my mind as to the vote I 
shall cast upon this bill. My conclusion will be determined by 
certain legal propositions that I have propounded to everyone, 
with the possible exception of one Senator, who has so far ad- 
dressed himself to the bill. I now wish to ask a question or 
two of the Senator from Washington, because the information I 
seek must necessarily come from those who are more familiar 
than I am with the law prevailing in the arid country. 

It is admitted that in 1889 these two districts filed upon 9,500 
second-feet of water. I have asked, I think, every Senator 
who has spoken upon the subject whether the owners of land 
in these districts are still entitled to enlarge their development 
so as to utilize this amount of water; for if they are, their 
rights relate to the time of filing the notice. No one has an- 
swered that question except to say that certain representatives 
appearing before the House committee admitted that 2,350 
second-feet of water was all the water to which they are entitled. 
These same people, or representatives of these same people, now 
deny the assertion. 

I wish to have somebody enlighten the Senate upon that 
proposition. Did the filing in 1889 confer upon these two dis- 
tricts the right to take 9,500 second-feet of water, and haye the 
districts lost any part of that right by failure in the meantime 
to construct their works so that they can utilize the water? 

That is the first question upon which I should like to hear 
something from the Senator from Washington. Let me give him 
another, now. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. That is a difficult question. I wish the 
Senator would let me say what I have to say about that one 
before asking another one. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Very well; I shall be very glad to hear the 
answer. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I think it will be conceded by every 
lawyer that the question of whether or not these people had a 
right to all the water they had filed upon would depend upon 
whether they had proceeded with diligence and good faith, with 
reasonable dispatch, actually to appropriate the water. So it 
would come down to a question of fact, to a most minute ex- 
amination of what they have done, and what their needs were; 


and it would be complicated also by the question of what con- 
flicting rights there were. There has been no mention made 
here of any conflicting rights except those of the city of San 
Francisco, which, in my opinion, are subject to a greater un- 
certainty than the rights of the irrigationists. It is claimed 
that they have been diligent in perfecting their filings. I do 
not think they have been. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Then, Mr. President, it depends upon evi- 
dence that we have not before us at this time, and we are not 
capable of determining that question. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I agree with the Senator in that. I 
think it would be impossible for the Senate to do it. It would 
require most careful investigation of the facts, under rules of 
evidence, by a court, unless the facts could be agreed upon be- 
tween the parties. 

1 fess CUMMINS. One more question with regard to their 
8. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me for 
a moment? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. The question asked by the Senator from Iowa 
relates entirely to a judicial proposition, to be determined by a 
judicial body. Therefore it illustrates the impropriety of at- 
tempting to settle it here before a body which is not a judicial 
body. It could be determined only by the introduction of evi- 
dence pro and con as to what they had done, whether that was 
ordinary diligence, and also, as the Senator from Washington 
says, whether the competitor or antagonist had filed a proper 
notice and had complied with the law. It is entirely a matter 
for a judicial tribunal. We can not determine it here, because 
we have not the evidence, and we never could resolve ourselves 
into such a tribunal as would be competent to pass upon it. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Consequently, I should like to add co 
what has been so well said by the Senator from Idaho, we ought 
not to undertake in this bill to grant this water to the city of 
San Francisco. 

5 CUMMINS. That would seem to be an inevitable conelu- 
sion. 

One further question about the rights of these water users: 

Suppose the water as it flowed naturally would not give dur- 
ing every day in the year the amount of water to which these 
districts were entitled by virtue of their filings. Would the 
districts have a right to build a dam in the river at some point 
nearer its source, in order to impound the water, and thereby 
enable the users to take every day in the year the full amount 
to which they are entitled? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I should say they undoubtedly would 
have that right, so far as the water was concerned, if they had 
the necessary franchises to enable them to construct the dam. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am assuming that they have received from 
the landowners at that point permission to build the structure. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I wish to say, in regard to all these 
questions, that I am speaking of them only upon the underlying 
principles of the general law relating to water in the dry 
States. I do not pretend to be familiar with the present state 
of the decisions of the courts or the statutes of California upon 
this question. 

Mr. CUMMINS. So much for that phase of it. 
to the other phase. 

It appears that in 1901 San Francisco, through her mayor, 
Mr. Phelan, filed a notice for the diversion of water in the 
Hetch Hetchy Valley, there being at that time no statute which 
enabled a municipality to appropriate water from the stream. 
San Francisco did nothing at all in the way of taking that water 
from the stream. I suggested that yesterday to the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. THOMAS], and his reply was to read a 
statute passed by the State of California relieving anyone who 
had attempted to appropriate water at a point within the domain 
of the United States from the operation of the statute of limita- 
tions until the person so filing the notice had received a license 
or permit from the landowner—that is, from the United States— 
to build the structure. 

I find, however, that the statute to which the Senator from 
Colorado referred was not passed until 1903, a little more than 
two years after Mr. Phelan—who, of course, derived only the 
rights of an individual—had filed his notice, and two years had 
gone by without anything whatever having been done in the 
way of diverting the water from the river in the Hetch Hetchy 
Valley. i 

Under those circumstances did the passage of the statute to 
which the Senator from Colorado referred revive or preserve 
the rights, whatever they were, which Mr. Phelan had secured 
by filing the notice in 1901? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Of course, I can only give my views in 
answer to the Senator’s question; but it would seem to me to 
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be perfectly clear that a curative statute of that kind might be 
effective as between the State and Mr. Phelan if no other 
interests were inyolyed, but it could have no effect whatever as 
to the intervening rights of other parties. 

‘I can not conceive how a legislature of California, under the 
provisions which undoubtedly exist in its constitution against 
taking property without due process of law, could deprive the 
irrigationists in the Tuolumne Valley of rights which they had 
acquired under their filings by reviving an invalid and lapsed 
filing of some one else. . 

Mr. CUMMINS. The statute as read by the Senator from 
Colorado, however, seemed to be wholly prospective and not 
curative, and I wondered whether the Senator from Washington 
had investigated that question. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I have not investigated that statute, but 
it is perfectly obvious, I think, that it is of no effect whatever 
as to these landowners, whether it was prospective or intended 
to be curative. 

Mr. President, I want to read, in connection with the colloquy 
which I just had with the Senator from Colorado, a brief ex- 
tract from the hearings before the Committee on Public Lands 
in the House of Representatives on this bill. It is found on 
pages 254 and 255 of the hearings, and relates to the character 
of the land and the amount of it which is susceptible of irriga- 
tion: 

Mr. THOMSON. If this water is used for San Francisco from Hetch 
Hetchy, will those 200,000 acres of iand in the San Joaquin Valley that 
you have referred to be without irrigation? 

Mr. DENNETT. Ultimately it will. Of course, I assume that if this 
water is used for San Francisco that for a time some part will be re- 
tained for use in the valley, but ultimately this land will be absolutely 
without water. 

I would like to state that the annual rainfall in this region where 
they use this water is only about 9 inches. This year it was only 
about 5 inches. Nine inches of water, as you gentlemen are aware, in a 
dry climate like that of California can only be of use in the r: of 
wheat or similar This land has been crop’ for years to wheat 
until its productivity has been almost destroyed for grain, It must be 
irrigated or it becomes 3 worthless. 

Mr. THOMSON. Is Hetch Hetchy the only source? 

Mr. DENNETT. Hetchy is the only possible source of supply for this 
land lying along the Tuolumne River. I think I have heretofore given, 
at an earlier stage, the reference to this report showing the acreage 
dependent on the Tuolumne River, and the flow-off from the Tuolumne 
River. I stated that there were 250,000 acres approximately in the 
irrigation district; there are 200,000 acres outside of the irrigation 
district, according to this report, which are dependent on the river. In 
addition to that there is an area of about 22, acres in the foothills 
which can be irrigated at considerable expense. We believe if this foot- 
hill land is citrous land it will pay for irrigation at this expense. That 
is a development which has not yet been thoroughly determined, 

Turning from that phase of the question to pursue the object 
I had in view when I rose—— 

Mr. SMOOT. In this connection, may I call the Senator's 
attention to a part of the House hearings that also answers the 
question that was propounded by the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. SMOOT. I find in the hearings that the chairman ad- 
dressed Mr. O'Shaughnessy in this way: 

The CHAIRMAN. I want to jump from that back to the Tuolumne 
River and the Hetch Hetchy Dam site. Have you ever made a careful 
estimate, or has anyone else, so that you are able to give it to us, of 
the exact area in the San Joaguin that could be i ted; that is, 
feasible of irrigation? 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY. I believe about 6,000,000 acres, 

The CHAIRMAN. You think 6,000,000 acres could ultimately be irri- 
gated in the San Joaquin Valley 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY, I believe so. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, as to whether or not 
there is enough water for San Francisco and enough water for 
the irrigationists, of course, would depend upon the acre-feet, 
or whatever standard of measurement was adopted, required for 
irrigation. Many of these reports are based on the assumption 
that 2.5 acre-feet of water are all that are required. 

In this connection I wish to call attention to an investigation 
that was conducted on the experiment farm of the State of 
California, as to the amount of water required for irrigation 
and the effect upon the size of the crop of a greater or less 
amount of water, particularly with relation to alfalfa, which 
is one of the great money crops of that region. f 
ALFALFA THRIVES WITH PLENTY OF IRRIGATION—DAVIS FARM EXPERI- 

MENTS PROVE THAT MOISTURE MUST BE SUPPLIED. 
[Special to the Evening Post.] 
Davis, January 29. 

That irrigated alfalfa on well-drained land in the Sacramento Valley 
should at no period of its wth be deprived of needed moisture if 
the largest yield is to be obtained, and that a profitable increase in yield 
will follow an increase in the amount of water Ii up to a depth of 
at least 2.5 acre-feet per year are interesting results of experiments con- 
ducted at Davis during the past two years by the irrigation investiga- 
tions of the United States Department of iculture, 

Several years ago the university farm at Davis set aside 25 acres of 
Jand for irrigation investigations under the direction of the Department 
of Agriculture and at the joint expense of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, oe Dak 3 3 sna ey . far 

e experimen ave been largely deyo! o the duty of water on al- 
falfa. Thirty plats of one-half to one acre in size have been seeded 7 
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per acre, respectively. 

During 1911 the increases in yield were similar to those of 1910, but 
the tota — 7655 were all larger, due to 1911 being the year both of 
more rainfall and of better growing conditions. ere no water was 
applied the yield in 1911 was 6.02 tons per acre. An Replication of 1 
acre-foot of water for the season increased the yield to 7.52 tons per 
acre. With 2 acre-feet the yield was 8.38 tons, with 3 acre-feet it was 
9.33 tons, and with 4 acre-feet it was 9.64 tons per acre. 

Both in 1910 and 1911 six cuttings were taken off. 


And the same general results were demonstrated by the ex- 
periments in the following year, 1911. So the yield of agri- 
culture in this valley is demonstrated to depend in yalue and 
in its quantity upon not simply a bare sufficiency of water 
but an ample supply of water. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Will the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield to me—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I do. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. If the Senator will yield to me, it 
is not for argument, but my attention was called by the Sena- 
tor from California to-day to a weakness in the amendment which 
I had proposed yesterday, and I desire to correct that weak- 
ness so as to conform with the laws of California. I ask leave 
to introduce the amendment now, so that it may be printed and 
lie on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be printed 
and lie on the table. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I will revert later on to some other 
important phases of this bill, particularly as to the need of San 
Francisco for the supply of water. At this time I want to call 
attention to a statement made by the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. PrrrmMan] a few days ago which has done some injustice 
to some people in the State of California. He introduced a 
resolution and stated that it was a resolution of the California 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, which resolution advocated the 
passage of this bill. I did not examine the resolution at the 
time, but it turns out that it was not a resolution of the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs of California, but of one chapter 
of that confederation, I think the Oakland district. I have 
in my hand a letter from Mrs. Foster Elliot, State chairman of 
the forestry department of the California Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, in which she refers to that incident and asks 
that it be corrected. She says: 


CALIFORNIA FEDERATION OF WOMEN'S CLUBS, 

November 15, 1913. 

Hon. MILES POINDEXTER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


„My Dran SENATOR POINDEXTER: In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
November 6 there is printed a statement by Senator PITTMAN to the 
effect that the California Federation of Women’s Clubs, in session at 
Santa Rosa on Thursday, October 30, passed a resolution “ approving 
the San Francisco petition to Congress for the grant of certain rights 
in the Hetch Hetchy region, ete.” The resolution was printed in full. 

Such a resolution was passed, but not by the California Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. It was a resolution of only one of the six districts 
comprising the State federation and was the district, the membership 
of which is mostly in ncisco. 

Representing as I do the California Federation of Women's Clubs as 
chairman of its committee on conservation, I feel that I must advise 
you of the facts in the case and express the hope that this communica- 
tion may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as was the resolu- 
tion which was reported, incorrectly, to be the expression of the entire 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs. I have no doubt that Senator 
PITTMAN was unaware of the fact that the resolution which he pre- 
sented came from but a small section of the California federation. 

Because of the marked diversity of opinion in California on the sub- 
qr of San Francisco and its desire to secure the Hetch Hetchy, it has 

the steadfast policy of the California Federation of Women’s Clubs 
to take no action, either for or against the proposal. In letters I have 
received from Mrs. James W. Orr, president of the California Federation 
af Women’s Clubs, whose home is in the city of San Francisco, I am 
urged to make it clear that such has been the policy of the federation, 
nt to state further that at the last meeting of the federation, in con- 
formity to this policy, a resolution relating to the Hetchy Hetchy 
matter was by unanimous consent tabled and not considered. 

The publication in the COXGRESSIONAL RECORD of the resolution 
assed that one district of the California federation puts the entire 
tate federation in a wrong light, and for that reason I should be very 

glad if this correction might be given the same prominent publicity 
through the RECORD as the misstatement was given. 
Very truly, yours, 
Mrs. Foster ELLIOT, 
State Chairman Forestry. 


There are other documents here, some of which I will not bur- 
den the Recorp with, with the exception of one other letter 
which I will ask the Secretary to read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read, without 
objection, as requested. 
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The Secretary read as follows : 
CALIFORNIA FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUES, 
November 24, 1913. 
Hon. MILES POINDEXTER, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sir: It has just been called to my attention that Senator 
Prrruax has had inco: ted into the COXGRESSIONAL RECORD a state- 
ment that the California State Federation of Women’s Clubs passed a 
resolution in favor of the Raker bill, As a matter of fact, the Califor- 
nia Federation d at Monterey, in 1909 or 1910, a resolution oppos- 
ing the use of Hetch Hetchy as a — 5 oe ply for San Francisco, and 
this action has never set aside. last convention, in Santa 
Rosa, Francisco district pee a 3 in favor of the Raker 
bill. At its last convention, San Diego, the southern district passed 
a resolution opposing the Raker bill. 

Yours, truly, R. V. Covey, 
President Alameda District. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Referring to the matter referred to in 
the letter, I read an extract from the San Diego Union of No- 
vember 22 referring to a meeting of the Southern District Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs in California, in which it is stated 
that— 

One of the features of the convention was the almost unanimous 
sentiment against the proposed use of the Hetch Hetchy Valley by San 
Francisco for water purposes. 9 2 the resolution condemning this 
pe was eres, pane passed at the last session of the convention 

undreds of dele; <a to their feet, waving handkerchiefs and 
clapping long an loud 

Then follows the resolution in opposition to the bill, whieh I 
will not put into the RECORD. 

Mr. President, I think it is not improper to put in the RECORD 
for consideration in weighing this bill a letter from William 
Frederic Badé, professor of semitic literature in the University 
of California, which is situated in the suburbs practically of 
San Francisco, in which the writer says: 

DEPARTMENT or Semitic LITERATURE, 
Pacivic THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Berkeley, Cal, November 26, 1913. 
Hon. Mines POINDEXTER, 


Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 
Bei Dear Mr. eang I a cage Type clippings from . 
nd to-day’s San Francisco Examiner. It will indicate how the absurd 
Hotch Hetchy petition which i CH is ropased to present to the Senate 
as been drummed up. er, as well as other papers, has 
epee told its readers thet Bun an about the situation, and 
bers of the citizens of San Francisco have been led to believe titisa 
case of Hetch Hetchy or die. 
Sincerely, yours, WILLIAM FREDERIC BADÉ, 
From the same gentleman I have received, inclosed in a let- 
ter, a copy of a letter which he had addressed on this subject 
to the chairman of the Committee on Public Lands of the 


t num- 


. House of Representatives, and I will ask that the Secretary 
‘will read it. 


that Mr. Freeman testified, under close 


| and the mere unwillingness on the part of 
{ 7 55 the socal 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


The Hon. Scorr FERRIS 
Chairman Committes on Public Lands, 
House of — Washington, D. O. 
have taken to gion beg me 
the Hetch espn 


BERKELEY, July 3, 1913, 


w tions intimately. here ana i 1 
have been present at all the hearings in W ** a 65 date. You 
will find in the stenographie of the hear last November 
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ble of a San l be of at least 150,000, Not a 
third of this amoun used at the present fa committee, 
I am sure, will wish to dis between a aoe sho: of water, 


the immediate development of a Sierra source 
wey to y epii and de- 
sources or to guarantee a amount for their 
It seems to me that a feud between the local water com- 
t elty is an extremely poor reason for invading a national 
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| the significan 
of Yosemite National Park, before any real investigation as to the neces- 


sity of such a course had been undertaken. 


In proof of this 5 . 
copies of two letters which were written by him in 1906. 

their own story. The New York Independent of August 18, 1910; pub: 
lished them in an editorial and made this comment: “ This not 


merely appren, but ting and. abet a scheme Aden the 
f 3 sentiment of the country has co ed in no uncertain terms.” 
It will be rved that Mr. Pinchot knows of other water systems which 
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a serious mis e 


2 Pespectfully call your attention also to the fact that the 
chown 1 Aar 1 — year's hearings, 
e cost of the Hetch 


t that important faets — 
the city officials. of this organization I wish 
ctf urge again the e of full hearings for all 
parton until next xt ‘December: city officials must have been quite 
ly impossible for a number of us to go to 
on at tise me of the year, 
ery sincerey, yours, Wu. F. BADÉ, 
Vice President Society 
the Preservation of Nati: Parks. 
Mr, POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I should like to read a 
letter from the director of laboratories of the city of San 
Francisco as to the quality of its present water supply, ad- 
dressed to Mr. E. T. Parsons, of that city, and dated November 
18, 1913. He says: 
Crry AND County oF San FRANCISCO, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH, CENTRAL OFFICE, 


November 18, 191%. 


Mr. E. T. Parsons, 
454 Second Street, City. 


Duar Sm: In response to your 1 concerning the quali — 
1 7 the San Francisco water ter supply 1 would say tha t this Ia Tabs 
tory mines the water from all the Keser vols, Bot el chemically a and 
aat Bryr Ag at 8 intervals and tha is always free from 
contamination of 

The idea r = a few, that the water was unsafe, had its 
origin in the fact that part of the sup ly during a portion of the sum- 


mer contained some minute water pan 
ig ts ee less typhoid than usual season, and no cases were traced 

In conclusion I would say that few cities in the United States have 

as safe — supp ply. 
Respectfully, WirrIIp H. KELLOGG 
Director of Laboratories, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from Conneeticut? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield. 

Mr. BRANDEGEEH. E want to call the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Washington to the communication which was read 
before the one which has just been read, which was signed by 
Mr. Badé, vice president of the Park Preservation Society? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I think he is an officer of that society, 
and he is a member of the faculty of the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. In view of what the Senator from Colo- 
rado stated last night about the proportions of the Hetch Hetehy 
Valley and the part to be devoted to this project if this bill 
should pass, how does the Senator from Washington aecount 
for the statement made in the letter which has been read that 
half of the Yosemite National Park is to be destroyed by this 
improvement? ‘This gentleman lives right there in California. 
Can it be that even he does not know better about the project 
as to which he is attempting to instruct the Senate? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. On the contrary, Mr. President, there 
are maps, of which I have some, though not immediately at 
hand, which most clearly corroborate his statement, in which 
the portion of the watershed of the Yosemite National Park 
which drains into the Hetch Hetchy Valley and into this reser- 
voir is shown to be very much larger than all the remainder of 
the Yosemite National Park. He bases his statement upon the 
proposition that it would be necessary to exercise supervision 
over the drainage area which drains into the Hetch Hetchy 
Reservoir. I do not think he has reference to the part of it 
which is actually covered by water. 

Mr. BRANDEGED. The fact that some supervision was exer- 
cised over the drainage area which furnishes water for the reser- 
yoir that may be created would not, of course, destroy the park. 
If inspectors should prevent people from committing nuisances 


upon the watershed, it would not detract from the attractiveness: 3 


of the park, it seems to me, but would make it more attractive. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. As to the proceedings which the city of 
San Francisco has started to acquire a water supply independent 
of the Hetch Hetchy, I read an extract from the San Franciseo 
Call of November 25, 1913, which is as follows: 


WATER-SUIT ORDINANCE PASSED—SUPERVISORS CLEAR WAY FOR CONDEMNA- 
TION ACTION ON SPRING VALLEY, 


An ordinance was by the board of supervisors authoriz- 
City Attorney Ee te ts suit for the condemnation of the Spring 
Valley water This action was taken on receipt of a report 
Ci eer O'Sha: list the pro es a neces- 


yew water supply. 


ee pre es erg ag tedar ia gnat i — 


from 
1 
file 


1913. 
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weiler, expert engineer, on the physical holdings of the company will be 
ready at that time. 

The names of the three judges who will hear the case will not be 
announced until the suit is filed. It is probable that the case will not 
begin until early in January. 


I ask leave to present to the Senate, without reading and 
without. printing, a large number of petitions numerously signed 
by members of the faculty of the various educational institu- 
tions. The first one I see is one which is signed by a number 
of the professors of Harvard University. The second one is one 
which is signed by the president and a large number of the 
faculty of the Washington and Lee University, of which, I think, 
in fact I know, there are several of the alumni on the Demo- 
cratic side of this Chamber. The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Owen], the Senator from Florida [Mr. Bryan], and the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] will, no doubt, be glad to 
learn that the kind of public opinion which they were familiar 
with at Washington and Lee University is opposed to the pas- 
sage of this bill, as indicated by this remonstrance. I present 
these petitions to the Secretary for filing. 

Mr. President, I ask leave to bave printed as a part of my 
remarks, without reading, a most excellent statement of this 
entire case in the form of an editorial in the New York Evening 


Post of December 1, 1918. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 


hears none, and permission is granted. 
The statement referred to is as follows: 
A CALM VIEW OF HETCH HETCHY, 


The first important matter to come before the Senate in the regular 
session beginning to-day is the bill technically known as that for the 
“San Francisco water 8 As Aes St knows, it fs propoasa to 
take the water from the Hetch Hetchy Valley, a part of the Yosemite 
National Park, fully one-half of the area of which would by the build- 
ing and protection of the reservoir and its feeders be removed from the 
use and enjoyment of the general public. There may be room for dis- 

ute whether the waterworks at Hetch Hetchy would seriously impair 
he scenic beauties of the valley, but that in the end the effect would be 
to shut out all tourists and others who might wish to feast their eyes 
on the scenery and fill their lungs with the bracing air is hardly o 
to question. On that point, the letter which we print to-day by Mr, 
Alden Sampson is conclusive. The advocates of the Hetch Ifetchy proj- 
ect may as well face the facts squarely. What they propose is to 
destroy, as far as public use is concerned, one-half of a great national 
park by putting it under municipal control for the purpose of supplying 
water and generating power. nd Con s is asked to alienate this 
national possession by what is essentially a private bill. 

Now, if this were an absolute necessity, ple might grieve, but they 
would not stubbornly object. If San Francisco needs a greatly 8 
water supply which is conceded, and could not get it elsewhere, the 
protests o; the much-ridiculed “nature lovers” would be stilled. A 
great deal of needless argument has been made on this point. Impas- 
sioned gentlemen have stood up in Congress and asked if San Francisco 
is to be left to perish of thirst 1 to gratify the few wanderers who 
now enjoy the wilds abont Hetch Hetchy. One greatly moved Repre- 
sentative declared that for his part he would “rather hear the laughing 
voice of a child relieved from the grasp of a water monopoly than the 
warble of all the song birds in Christendom.” Let such persons save 
their sentiment to cool their porridge. No one would prevent San Fran- 
cisco from getting water. The sole question is whether she can not get 
it elsewhere. If she is shut up to the Hetch Hetchy source, there is 
nothing more to say; but if not, then there is a good deal to say. 

The most ardent champion of the bill before the Senate does not 
deny that the city can get ample supplies of water from other sources. 
He could not well do so In the face of the 2 4 from Army engineers 
and others who have investigated the subject. In his testimony before 
the Senate committee the question was put to the ex-mayor of San 
Francisco, Mr. James D. Phelan, * You ow that you could go out 
overnight anywhere along the Sierras and get an abundant supply of 

ure water for the city?” His answer was, Les: by paying for it.” 
o on his own showing it comes down to a question not of necessity 
but of comparative cost. e figure commonly given is that San 
Francisco could get 400,000,000 gallons daily from Hetch Hetchy, with 
power thrown in, at some $20,000,000 cheaper than the water would 
cost if obtained from other regions. 

But all this 8 008 a lot more inquiry and analysis. The alleged 
saving of 820,000, at Hetch Hetchy appears to depend a good deal 
upon an intricate form of financial statement. Many considerations of 
“initial expenditure ” and of “ capitalization” and of “ interest pay- 
ments” enter into the estimate that the cost elsewhere would be much 
higher. And even if this were entirely clear—which it is not—there are 
many other questions that should be asked. Does San Francisco need 
an addition of as much as 400,000,000 gallons daily to her water sup- 
ply? The present combined water supply of San Francisco and the 

ay cities is 85,000,000 gallons daily. n increase of 100,000,000 gal- 
lons would be more than sufficient for immediate needs. Yes, we are 
told, but the plan is for the distant future. The needs of the year 
2000 are to be provided for, with a dependent population six times 
what it is now. Most cities would be content to arrange such matters 
50 years in advance. New York's water plans do not reach nearly so 
far ahead; but let that go. The real question is whether San Fran- 
cisco can not go to other sources nearer by and add from 50,000,000 to 
100,000,000 gallons daily from different areas as she 5 them. 

Now, this is not disputed. Manx projects have been studied, many 
sources are available. he great objection ur; is that from no single 
watershed can so much water be got as from Hetch nE that is, at 
equal cost. Even this is open to argument, but what all the experts 
agree in saying is that water in plenty can be got from other sources. 
A report by George S. Nickerson, consulting engineer, has just been 
published in San Francisco, 3 the entire 8 of other 
projects. The city is not shut up to Hetch Hetchy. Even the harped- 
on saving of $20,000,000 by gong there i not be able to bear patient 
and skilled examination of the actual de 8. 

A calm survey of the whole corvettes is what is now needed. It is 
no time for cocksureness on either side. The Senate has made the 
bill a special order for this week, and an agreement was made, by 


unanimous consent, to have a final vote on it next Saturday. But a 

motion could be offered, and we think should be, to refer the matter 

back for fuller investigation. That would be, in parliamentary effect, a 

“ final vote,“ and it would have the good result of seeing to it that the 

Senate was put in possession of all the facts before proceeding to what 

x went find to be a needless despoilation of the Yosemite National 
ark. 


Mr. POINDEXTER. I also present a remonstrance from the 
California Badger Club, of Los Angeles, signed by its officers, 
which I ask to have read, as it is very brief. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

CALIFORNIA BADGER CLUB, 
Los Angeles, November 23, 1913, 
Senator MILES POINDEXTER. . 

Deak Sır: The California Badger Club ask you to vote against the 
7 725 bill, thereby preserving the Hetch Hetchy Valley for a national 
Pe optig you will do all you can against the Raker bill. 

Mrs. FRANK WATERS, President, 
Mrs. Clarence H. PEARE, 
Corresponding Secretary. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I ask to have printed 
in the Recorp a statement of the institutions which have sent 
the various remonstrances I have presented, together with their 
localities, not printing all the names, but indicating by whom 
they have been signed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Memorials of the president and faculty of Harvard Univer- 
sity, Cambridge, Mass., and of Radcliffe College, Cambridge, 
Mass.; of the president and 11 members of the faculty of Wash- 
ington and Lee University, Lexington, Va.; of the superin- 
tendent of schools and 17 other citizens of Winchester, Mass.; 
of the superintendent of schools and assistant professors of 
schools at Crawfordsville, Ind.; of the faculty and officers of 
Whitman College, of Walla Walla, Wash.; of the faculty of 
Westminster College, New Wilmington, Pa.; of the superin- 
tendent and assistant teachers of the New Brunswick public 
schools, of New Brunswick, N. J.; of the president and assist- 
ant professors of Adelphia College, Brooklyn, N. Y.; of the 
superintendent of schools and assistant teachers of School 
No. 3, of Hackensack, N. J.; of the supervising principal and 
assistant teachers of the public schools of Swissvale, Pa.; of 
the superintendent of schools and assistant professors of the 
public schools of Mankato, Minn.; of the superintendent of 
schools and assistant professors, of Concord, N. H.; of the 
superintendent of schools and assistant teachers of the borough 
schools of Ambridge, Pa.; of the superintendent of schools and 
assistant teachers of the public schools of Ridgewood, N. J.; 
of the president and faculty of Beloit College, Beloit, Wis.; 
of the superintendent of schools and assistant teachers of the 
public schools, of Wheeling, W. Va.; of the president and 
faculty of Smith College, Northampton, Mass.; of the superin- 
tendent of schools and assistant teachers of the public schools 
of Mamaroneck, N. X.; of the superintendent of schools and 
assistant professors of Solvay, N. X.; of the chancellor and 
faculty of the University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans.; of the 
superintendent of schools and assistant teachers of public 
schools of Elmira and Buffalo, N. V.; of the superintendent and 
assistant teachers of the city schools of Tuskaloosa, Ala.; of 
the supervising principal of the public. schools of Forest City, 
Pa.; of the superintendent of schools and assistant teachers 
of the public schools of Dunkirk, N. X.; of the superintendent 
of schools of Pittsfield, Mass.; of the superintendent of schools 
of Gardner, Mass.; of the superintendent of schools of Burling- 
ton, Vt.; of the superintendent of schools and assistant pro- 
fessors of the high schools of Grand Rapids, Mich.; of sundry 
teachers in the public schools of Wellsley, Mass.; of the super- 
intendent and assistant teachers of the high schools of Spring 
Valley, Ill.; and of the superintendent and assistant teachers 
of the public schools of Everett, Wash. 

Mr. POINDEXTER.. I present, without asking that it be 
either read or printed, a memorial remonstrating against the 
passage of this bill from the Friday Morning Club, of Los 
Angeles. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The memorial will lie on the table, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I read from the New 
York Tribune of November 23, as follows: 

THE LOGIC OF HETCH HETCHY. 


A fortnight hence the fate of the Hetch Hetchy Valley will be deter- 
mined by the United States Senate. It will be decided whether the 
valley is to be preserved as one of the scenic wonders of the world or is 
to be sacrificed in order that San Francisco fn get water and water 

wer without paying the fair price which would be required elsewhere. 

f that were all that is to be decided, the transaction would be of great 
terest. But that is not all, There is an easurably broader and 
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deeper issue, which has been repeatedly aimed, and which Mr. 
Frederick Law Olmsted again sets forth with convincing authority in 


the Boston Transcript. 

The United States iberately undertook to preserve the Yosemite 
National Park for the énjoyment of future erations. To surrender 
the Hetch Hetchy for use as a reservoir would be to abandon that under- 
taking and to set the precedent of abandoning any national park which 
might be coveted for utilitarian purposes by sordid interests. It would 
be to endanger every national park, whether of scenic or historic value. 

That is the inexorable logic of the Hetch Hetchy case, and that is 
zy the interests of the Nation demand that this sinister grab at the 
Nation's domain shall be defeated, 


As indicating the state of public opinion upon this question, I 
will read another resolution adopted by an influential organiza- 
tion in the city of Boston. This is from the State Federation of 
Women's Clubs, and contains a very excellent statement of the 
issues involved in this bill: 


THE HETCH HETCHY VALLEY. 


Resolutions unanimously 3 by the Massachusetts State Federation 
of Women's Clubs. 


Whereas the Hetch Hetchy Valley contains some of this country’s most 
wonderful scenery and most stimulating resources for recreation; 


and 
Whereas this valley belongs to all the people and is used and enjoyed 
by the East as well as the West; and 
Whereas it is not, as has been asserted, “an inaccessible region of 
barren penie of no possible use to humanity, except through the 
production of water and power,” but it is, on the contrary, visited 
each summer by large parties of women as well as men, who find 
naii e as campers upon its fertile floor of matchless 
uty ; an 
Whereas better transportation facilities, with hotels and permanent 
camps, which might readily be ag 6 by the Federal Government, 
won d give P ys — larger numbers benefit of this sublime recre- 
ation ground; an 
Whereas the use of the Hetch Hetchy Valley as a municipal water sup- 
ply for San Francisco would d its use and enjoyment by the 
recreation ground; and 
population the areas for peeve 1 are 
an 


Francisco — afford a precedent 
and other public 


eers as wholly 


grow. 
diminishing while 

Whereas this proposed action by San 
for han over any or all of our national parks 
lands to vate interests; and 

Whereas this action has been pronounced by eminent 
unnecessary since San Francisco has other sources of abundant water 
supply, some eyen more available than Hetch Hetchy: Now, therefore, 

t 


Resolved, That we, the Massachusetts State Federation of Women's 
Clubs, assembied in the town hall of Whitman and representing 262 
clubs, earnestly oppose this needless and irrevocable sacrifice by the 
whole Nation of an invaluable possession, and we petition the President 
and urge the Senators to defeat nee Geos which has for its object any 
such invasion ef Heteh Hetchy or cession of any public land wha 
eyer to any private or corporate enterprise unless such enterprise be 
shown without guestion by competent and impartial judges to abso- 
lutely necessary to the public welfare. 

Mrs, GEORGÐ W. PERKINs, 


t 
Mes. N „ 
orresponding Beere: fe 
NovemBer 25, 1913. “4 = 


I present, Mr. President, and ask that it be printed in the 
Record, without reading, a very excellent answer to a statement 
which has been given out and widely cireulated by the mayor of 
San Francisco in the form of a letter dated November 4, 1913, 
the letter of the mayor being in favor of the passage of this bill. 
This memorandum, as it is called, is from the Society for the 
Preservation of National Parks, and is in answer to the various 
points which were made by the mayor of San Francisco in 
behalf of this bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, aud it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Memorandum in relation to certain statements 7 2 the mayor of San 
Francisco in a widely distributed letter, dated November 4, 1913. 


The mayor states that a large area of the city is without a domestic 


water supply. 

Whatever shortage now exists is largel due to a lack of service 
ipes. Additional water is to be provi by 1914 by the Calaveras 
am, now building near the city. This will add 40,000,000 gallons 

daily to the present supply and will take care of their needs for man 
years to come. Hetch Hetchy can not relieve any present needs, as it 
will require from five to . iy ears to develop that source. 

The mayor states that the Hetch Hetchy is a region of barren gran- 
ite, inaccessible, and of no possible use to humanity except as a water 
and power supply. 

As a matter of fact, the Hetch Hetchy Valley itself is a notably 

tain landsen It 


g 
mountain scenery. It is the base from which the entire northern half 
of the Yosemite National Park will be visited, and this northern half 
has by far the finest scenery of the park, aside from the Yosemite Val- 
ley proper, which is an infinitely small portion of the whole reservation. 

Yosemite Valley is even now resorted to in winter as well as in 
summer, and Hetch Hetchy will be in similar demand when opinon up. 

Hetch Hetchy is to-day but two travel from San Francisco. 
Until (oe ne ge Res eye pd zoeae any was three days — mo 
same es comparatively inexpensive wagon road would 
open the Hetch Hetchy even to the infirm. 


The mayor states Garfield issued his grant of the 


reasonable source of erates supply for the city. 
+ * the officials of the city insist that such is the case.” 
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Moreover, Mr. Garfield did not -give the city a grant of the valle 
He stipulated that they shouid first develop the take 
Eleanor supply, and should only resort to Hetech Hetch when the 
other had been developed to its utmost and found insufficient. The 
Lake Eleanor supply was pronounced by the Director of the Geological 
8 eee by two Reclamation Service e. eers, to be 
amply sufficient to meet the present and prospective needs of the 
ba (Proceedings before the retary of the Interior, 1910, p. 9.) 
Aires oats that San Francisco in good faith spent millions in 
r. Long, the city attorney, testified before the Public Lands ‘om- 
mittee of the House June 25, 1913, that the elty bought 720 opt in 
the Hetch Hetchy Valley, paying $81,306.18; for 640 acres scattered 
elsewhere in the n it paid 2,457.02; and for land and water 
rights on the Lake Eleanor section about $1,000,000 more. He admit- 
ted that none of this land was condemned by eminent domain. To have 
condemned would 5 = 8 in $ hurry to 
e lan ught the cit 
in Hetch Heca corer less than one-half the area to be flooded. The 
= 3 land. 


Gar- 
had to take what the city said at face value. Th 
hese 2 deer p cake 1 full 3 investigation,” meee 
a ese Army engineers foun th 5 
They found that, according to the city’s own ats th 


the several sources of rt under consideration, the Hetch Hetchy 


resistible demand for i 
in short, must sooner or later be drowned ; so why not let the a1 — 
of the Interior aber aA D Aber 
erior Fisher cat 
that he would not base any official action upon such a conelnaton. espe 
has mstrated (see ad- 


misapprehending the facts. 
The answer to this is found in a recently published discussion of this 
hase of the question by Frederick Law Olmsted, the foremost author- 
oh co igo country on matters of landscape and park utility. Mr. 
Bays: 

“The posed reservoir would effect an enormous i to the 
scenery of the Hetch Hetchy Valley, and a 2 serious 8 loss 
in the total value of the Yosemite National for the purposes it was 
created to serve.” 

This eonclusion of Mr. Olmsted was arrived at only after a careful 
study of all the engineering features contained in the — 85 report. 

e mayor states that the Hetch Hetchy is an inacessible valley, and 
that it is se ted from the Yosemite Valley by a range of mountains 
8,500 feet 

As to its inaccessibility answer has already been made (p. 1 hereof). 
Strictly 1 there a mass of high coun which runs up to 
8,500 and even to 9,200 feet lying between the valleys, but be it noted 
that these elevations are above sea and not above the valleys. 
valleys themselves are up 3,600 and 4,000 feet, and are countersunk 
basins in the midst of the mountain mass. The fact is, 
high country seems more like C pR to one traveling across it, and 
the summits are so little eleva above the pomu level 
no appearance of a t range. A further fact is that the old Tioga 
t across this high country from east to west be- 
tween the valleys, while the SURN t 


S or by trail all the way. and cut the distance down to 25 
— Ladies have walked this trail in a single day without undue 
atigue. 

The mayor states that the creation of a lake in the valley would 


increase its beauty. 

reference is again made to the discussion of the 
effect of the 5 on the landscape — Mr. Olmsted. Commenting 
directly u e value of this “ lake" . Olmsted said: 

“To itute an expanse of water for the sylvan landscape of the 
valley floor would wipe out of existence that apparently minor element 
of the Yosemite scenery which makes its charm unique all the world. 
It would change it into a sort of imitation of the scenery to be found 
in certain seacoast fiords, not without great impressiveness but a radi- 
cally different and_a far less rare and precious thing than is the 
existing scenery. That is the crux of the whole matter as far as con- 
cerns the value of the park.“ 

Mr. Olmsted also points out that the lake would not always be a 
sightly object, due to the heavy drain placed upon it th hout the 
summer, eX, at the worst about 3 squire miles of muddy bottom 
to only 1 square mile of water. 

The mayor states that the city will build roads to and about the 


Ile; 
that a scenic 


valley. 

The city's 11277 engineer did recommend originall 

road should be buil sin. A later 
careful com 


trail.” Anyone familiar with the topographical features of that north 
wall will readily conclude e will elect to build a “ trail” 
and not a road since the right of election is left to it. As for 


a 
the road into the ey, about 6 miles, that can not in any sense be 
regarded as a concession to the public, since it would be an essential 
feature to the jon and maintenance of the works. 
The mayor refers to the s representative, Mr. ponnys, at 
Washington. He is the clerk of the board of supervisors of the city, and 
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has. been quartered ‘ashington f ecks while engaged in 
active campaign of lobbying for the bil m Congress and of coaching the 
newspaper correspondents the city’s interes 


Mr. POINDEXTER. I ask, also, that there may be printed 
as a part of my remarks, without reading, a copy of a resolu- 
tion adopted at the annual meeting of the San Joaquin Valley 
Problem Association, representing the eight counties of San 
Joaquin Valley, at Merced, Cal., November 17, 1913. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Resolution 2, adopted at the annual meeting of the San Joaquin Valley 
Water-Problem Association, representing the eight counties of the 
San Joaquin Valley, at Merced, Cal., November 17, 1913. 


Whereas the control of floods and the irrigation of arld lands in the 
San Joaquin and Sacramento Valleys constitute in reality but two 
hases of one problem; and 
ereas in the Joaquin Valley there is a deficiency in the water 
supply, and eyen with the complete conservation of all the waters 
of the valley there will be an insufficient supply of water with 
which to irrigate efficiently all the frrigable lands in said valley; and 
Whereas in the Sacramento Valley there is an excess of water and, 
with its proper conservation. of the land in the valley can be 
irrigated, the navigabllity of the Sacramento River remain un 3 
and a supply of water left for diversion to other localities; an 
Whereas the city of San Francisco is attempting to divert water from 
the San Joaquin Valley and take it fo San cisco for municipal 


urposes; and 
Whereas we believe that every unit in the development of water con- 
an PA x pe Valleys should be constructed 


trol in the Sacramento and 

as a part of a comprehensive whole designed ultimately to accom- 
lish the full development of both valleys and the conservation to 
he utmost of their resources: 


Resolved, That we deprecate this attempt of San Francisco to violate 
what we believe to be one of the fundamental principles of the con- 
servation of the resources of the interior valleys of California because 
it Is entirely unnecessary, and because great injury will result to water 
users if water is so diverted from the San Joaquin Valley, and, fur- 
ther, because the Sacramento Valley offers an ample source of water 
supply for San Francisco's need without inj to anyone. 

esolved further, That we hereby declare it to be the sentiment of 
this association that no water should be diverted from the San Joaquin 
Valley for any purpose, but that all its waters should be retain in 
the valley for the irrigation of the arid lands therein, and that in every 
attempt at water control the two valleys should be considered as a 
whole, so that the development of one may be supplemental to the 
development of the other. 

We therefore instruct our secretary to forward a copy of these reso- 
lutions to each Member of Congress. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, the only other proposi- 
tion which I desire to speak of—and I will not go into that at 
this time—is to call attention to the indisputable evidence that 
there are a large number of alternative sources of supply of 
water which San Francisco can secure and develop at less 
expense and in a shorter time than it can secure and develop 
the Hetch Hetchy project. Among those, I call attention par- 
ticularly to the enlargement and development to its full capacity 
of the Spring Valley water system, all of which is pointed out 
in the report of the board of Army engineers, who were, to say 
the least, not unsympathetic with the desire of the city of 
San Francisco, expressed so earnestly and so persistently, 
to acquire the Tuolumne source of supply. Among these alter- 
native sources of supply is the McCloud. I undertook to call 
the attention of the Senate to the figures given by the Army 
engineers in their report, which indicate, in the face apparently 
of the general conclusions announced by the board, that the 
McCloud project is a cheaper one than the Hetch Hetchy; 
that the water is unexcelled in quality and far greater in vol- 
ume than that in the Tuolumne River. 

There can be 200,000,000 gallons per day of supply developed 
in the Eel River. No question has ever been made that the 
water in that river is of good quality, nor is the fact questioned 
that the engineering problems can easily be overcome, and that 
the cost will be approximately but one-half of the expenditure 
involved in developing an equal amount of water in the Tuo- 
lumne or the Hetch Hetchy project. The Army engineers did 
not consider the Hel River project, because they had set before 
them provision for a system which would supply 400,000,000 
gallons a day at some indefinite time in the future, and they 
set out in their report that they accepted that from the city of 
San Francisco, but that they regarded it as largely exaggerated. 
It must be borne in mind that the present supply of the city 
is only 42,000,000 gallons per day. 

It should be further borne in mind that among the urgent ad- 
voeates of the passage of this bill are those who regard the 
development of water power as its principal feature and yirtue 
I should like to call attention to the fact that that isa separate 
proposition from supplying the city of San Francisco with water. 
Power can be developed, and no doubt there are many agencies 
which would be glad to develop this power under a reasonable 
reserved power in the United States to regulate prices of the 
product at any time the United States should choose to grant 
the necessary franchises for that purpose. 

There is not any oceasion, if power is the prime consideration, 
to take the water that would go through the machinery of a 


power plant through a system of iron pipes 45 miles across the 
San Joaquin Valley and deliver it to the city of San Francisco 
for domestic consumption, leaving behind the unsatisfied needs 
of 411,000 acres of dry land which can not be supplied from any 
other source. 

The city of San Francisco already owns the two other tribu- 
tarles of the Tuolumne River, Lake Eleanor and Cherry Creek; 
and it is shown by all the reports that, so far as power is con- 
cerned, over 100,000 horsepower can be developed from those two 
tributaries without touching in any way the Hetch Hetchy Val- , 
ley or granting any of the franchises that are provided for in 
this bill. All around the city of San Francisco, or at least in 
different directions from it, in the Coast Range and in the Sierra 
Nevada, there are power possibilities which can be developed 
without taking any water from any irrigationists that need it. 

Upon some of those phases of the question I shall ask permis- 
sion to address the Senate later on. 

Mr. NORRIS. I desire to give notice that on next Saturday 
morning, after the regular routine morning business, I shall 
address the Senate on this bill. 

BANKING AND CURRENCY. 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I desire to give notiee that on 
Monday next, after the Senator from Virginia [Mr. SWANSON] 
9 72 spoken, I shall address the Senate on the pending currency. 

; RECESS, 

Mr. KERN. I move that the Senate take a recess until 8 
o’clock this evening. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 45 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until 8 o'clock. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The Senate reassembled at 8 o’clock p. m. 
SAN FRANCISCO WATER SUPPLY. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7207) granting to the city and 
county of San Francisco eertain rights of way in, over, and 
through certain public lands, the Yosemite National Park, and 
Stanislaus National Forest, and certain lands in the Yosemite 
National Park, the Stanislaus National Forest, and the public 
lands in the State of California, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I believe that before the dis- 
cussion of the pending measure is continued we ought at least 
to develop the presence of a quorum of the Senate, and I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the fellowing Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Hollis Owen Smith, Ariz. 
Bacon Hughes ge Smith, Ga. 
Bryan James ttman Smith, Md. 
Chiton Joħnson Smoot 
Clark, Wyo. Kern inson Swanson 
Clarke, Ark. Lewis Isbury Thomas 
Stine een fee | fees 
a a. ppa ornton 
teher Martine, N. J. Sherman 
Gallinger Nelson Shively Vardaman 
Gronna Simmons Works 


Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I desire to state that my colleague 
[Mr. Jackson] is absent on account of illness; Therefore I ask 
that he be excused on that account. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the junior Sena- 
tor from Maryland will be excused. 

Mr. LEWIS. I beg to announce that the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Samara] was suddenly called away by 
serious illness in his family. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from New York [Mr. Roor] 
is unavoidably absent. He is paired with the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Surry]. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-four Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. The Secretary 
will call the names of the absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of the absent Senators and 
Mr. Warren and Mr. WurAus answered to their names when 
called. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-six Senators have answered 
to the roll eall. There is not a quorum present. 

Mr. KERN. I move that the Sergeant at Arms be directed to 
request the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sergeant at Arms will proceed 
to carry out the order of the Senate. 

At 8 o’clock and 23 minutes p. m. Mr. CLAPP and Mr. SHIELDS 
entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 
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After some little time, Mr. Kenyon, Mr. Stone, and Mr. O'Gor- 
MAN entered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-one Senators have answered 
to the roll call. A quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President, I move that further proceedings 
under the call of the Senate be dispensed with. 8 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. GRONNA obtained the floor. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, near the close of my remarks 
yesterday I made the statement that I was the only Member 
of the California delegation who was opposing the passage of 
the pending bill. Relating to that matter, I have here a letter 
from Mr. Cuurcu, who represents the district in California 
Which contains the San Joaquin Valley. In justice to Mr. 
CuurcH I ask that the letter may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


COMMITTEE ON REFORM IN THE CIVIL SERVICE 
HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES Ü. S. 
Washingtan, D. C., December 4, 1913. 
Hon. JonN D. WORKS 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Senator: In order that there may be no uncertainty as 
to my attitude toward the Hetch Hetchy bill, I wish to state that 
I am unqualifiedly bs da to Its parage 

I am opposed to the waters of the Hetch Hetchy Valley being taken 
away from the farmers on the plains below to the city and county of 
San Francisco, more than 150 miles away. 

My reasons are that San Francisco can without doubt secure ample 
water from a number of other sources, but the farmer, as he watches 
his crops wither in the summer sun, must look to the waters of the 
Tuolumne River as his only hope and source of supply. 

Deprived of sufficient water for his lands, the farmer's task becomes 
a hopeless one; his investment will be lost or greatly depreciated, and 
in common with his neighbors he will be involved in years of ruinous 
litigation with San Francisco. 

he passage of this bill may make the hearts of some 
Francisco glad at the cost of immeasurable loss an 
thousands of men, women, and children in my district. 

When I was elected to Congress, and afterwards, my firm conviction 
was that San Francisco never should be granted any reseryoir site on 
the Tuolumne River, but that all the waters of that watershed, including 
storage facilities, should be reserved for the exclusive use of the irri- 
gable lands of the San Joaquin valey; 

Subsequently, when the Raker bill was pending before the Public 
Lands Committee of the House, several gentlemen came on to Washing- 
ton re 8 the irrigationists of the Modesto and Turlock irriga- 
tion districts. These representatives went into conference with e 
people who represented the interest of San Francisco, and then reported 

o me that they had agreed upon a compromise, the conditions of which 
were embodied in the Raker bill. They requested me to withdraw my 
opposition to the measure and to give it my support. I reluctantly ylelded 
to their request. I regarded it as a business and financial matter, 
peculiar to the people whom mer represented, and I came to the con- 
Sneon that whatever was satisfactory to them should be satisfactory 
o me, 

_ I regret to say that the men who represented the irrigationists were 
deceived, and soon after their arrival home their acts were repudiated, 
not because they had done any intentional wrong but simply because 
they had acted unwisely and permitted themselves to consent to a com- 
promise that was disastrous to the interests of their districts. The 
people of these districts, as well as the farmers outside the districts. 
are Oran a unit in their opposition to the passage of this bill, 
and I would be doing less than my duty if I did not exert every effort 
to defeat a measure that will niara thousands of my home papie: 

Sincerely hoping that you will be successful in your opposition to 

this measure, and with assurances of very high regard, I am, 
Very truly, yours, 


ple in San 
sacrifice to 


Denver S. CHURCH, 
Member of Congress. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. GRONNA. I yielded to the Senator from California. 
If the Senator from California has concluded, I will yield to 
the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. WORKS. I have the floor only through the courtesy of 
the Senator from North Dakota. 

I simply desire to say, Mr. President, that Mr. OHURCH is a 
man of high character and conscientious in the performance of 
his duties. Like a good many other people, he was deceived by 
this supposed compromise, which was made against the judg- 
ment and the wishes of the people who are directly interested 
in this question, namely, the water users, There were other 
members of the California delegation who were induced to con- 
sent to the passage of the bill by reason of the fact that Mr. 
Chun, whose constituents were directly interested in it, had 
made this agreement and they refused to join in the effort to 
pass the bill until they had learned from Mr. Caurcn that he 
was supporting it. 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President, before the Senator takes his 
sent a 


Mr. GRONNA. I now yield to the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. THomAs], and I shall later yield to the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. KERN]. s : 

Mr. THOMAS. I wish to say 

Mr. KERN. I merely wish to ask a question of the Senator 
from California. 

Mr. WORKS. The Senator from Indiana desires to ask me a 
question, I understand, and I am quite willing to submit to any 
inquiry he desires to make. 

Mr. KERN. I wish first to inquire as to the date of the letter 
which has been read? ` 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is dated December 4, 1913. 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President, I wish to state to the Senator 
from California that my mind at this moment is open on this 
question, but I wish also to state that I regard the fact that 
this Member of the House of Representatives, who must have 
known of the imposition upon his people, if there was any by 
reason of this agreement, has acted very queerly, to say the 
least, in remaining silent during all these weeks until a few 
days before the yote is to be taken upon the bill, to make known 
to the public and to the Members of this body the fact of the 
outrage which, as he now claims, was perpetrated upon his con- 
stituents. I should like to know what is the theory of the 
Senator as to the state of mind of this gentleman during the 
interyening weeks since that compromise was made? 

Mr. WORKS. I have had absolutely no conference with Mr. 
Chuck about the matter, I will say to the Senator from 
Indiana, and therefore I do not know. I only know that Mr. 
Cuurcu himself has always been opposed to this legislation. 
He gaye way simply because he understood that the people 
directly interested had compromised. He found out afterwards, 
however, that they had not. Since that time he has been op- 
posed to the legislation, but no action could be taken on his 
part because the matter had gone out of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. GRONNA. I yield. 

Mr. WORKS. If the Senator will allow me just a moment, 

Mr. President, I suppose Mr. CourcH may have been moved 
to this course by what was said by me in respect to that matter. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I do not want to say anything, 
and shall not intentionally say anything, of a personal char- 
acter concerning this episode; but it is due to the Senate to 
inform it that this gentleman has, up to the time of the writing 
of this letter at least, been a supporter of this bill. He yoted 
for it in the House and he appeared before the Senate com- 
mittee to make a statement in its behalf. He is the Representa- 
tive of the congressional district of California where the irri- 
gation districts are situated, and it is a remarkable and, I 
hope, a unique thing in the legislation of the Congress of the 
United States that a Member of one House supporting and 
advocating a measure should, upon the threshold of action by 
the other House, write a long letter, to be read into its RECORD, 
urging and counseling the Members of that House to vote 
against the measure. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. GRONNA. I yield. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, instead of Mr. CHURCH support- 
ing the bill in the House, it will appear from the hearings 
before the committee that he was inquired of directly by the 
chairman of the committee, or some other member, whether 
he was supporting the bill, and he said no; he was not consent- 
ing to its passage, but he was not opposing it. He was just 
in that attitude where he was allowing the people who were 
here attempting to secure the passage of the bill by a compro- 
mise to take the course that they desired. 

I know Mr. CuvrcH pretty well, and I know that he has 
acted in this matter in perfect good faith. It was rather a 
peculiar condition in which he was placed. He was opposed 
to the bill, and always has been conscientiously opposed to it, 
but he was moved by the compromise that was made, just as a 
good many other people have been moved. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think it is remarkable and unusual, Mr. 
President, that he should be so greatly moved as a Member of 
one House as to write a letter to be introduced and read to the 
Members of another House, urging them to vote against a 
measure which, whatever his convictions and duty, he certainly 
did not oppose there, and my information is that he voted for 
the bill. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I am responsible for this letter 
being read in the Senate. 
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Mr. THOMAS. The Senator may be responsible for the let- 
ter being read in the Senate, but Mr. nunc is responsible for 
writing the letter, which in all probability he knew was written 
to be read in the Senate. 

Mr. WORKS. That may be; but there was no request on 
the part of Mr. Cnunch that it be read. 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, no; Mr. President, a request was not 
necessary. The whole transaction must have been predeter- 
mined on the part of Mr. Cuurcn, or else the letter would not 
have been written and delivered for the purpose of being pre- 
sented at the desk and called to the attention of the Senate. 

Mr. WORKS. Whether it was or was not, it was perfectly 
justified under the circumstances. Mr. Cnuncn had been misled 
into taking an action that was against his own judgment, and 
he was doing what he could to correct the evil that resulted 
from that action. 

Mr. THOMAS. I have no doubt that he has been threatened 
with defeat in his attempt at reelection if this bill is carried; 
and, for the purpose of saving his political future, he asks the 
Senate of the United States to vote against the bill which he 
supported in the House, of which he is a Member. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I proposed to read at the be- 
ginning of my remarks a statement made by Mr. Denver S. 
Cuurcn, Representative in Congress from California, but I 
recollect that the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrwan] read his 
statement. I inquire of the Senator from Nevada if I am cor- 
rect in that? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I read a statement of Mr. CHunch, I think 
day before yesterday, and read it for the purpose of showing that 
he was supporting this bill, and at that same time be was sit- 
ting in this Chamber and heard me make that statement. 

Mr. GRONNA. I will not burden the Recorp with his state- 
ment. Of course, the Recorp speaks for itself. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Sendtor from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. GRONNA. I yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The fact that Mr. Cnuncn was in this 
Chamber and did not make any rejoinder does not count for 
anything, because he could not have made a rejoinder. He has, 
however, made the rejoinder in the letter which has just been 
read. 

Mr. GRONNA. Well, Mr. President, in justice to Mr. CHURCH, 
I want to read a portion of his statement: 

Mr. Cuorcn. Originally I was very much opposed to this plan. I 
had heard of this Hetch Hetchy ma for years and poora; I had 
heard that Mr. Needham was fighting for the rights of the irrigation 
districts and tle people. When I came to Washington this spring the 
battle was on in reference to the Hetch Hetchy and, very fortunately, 
certain representatives from these districts came here. 

Then he gives their names. He was under the impression that 
the provisions in the bill protected the water users of this irri- 
gation district, and for that reason he stated that he had with- 
drawn his objection. 

Mr. President, I have no other interest in this matter except 
what seems to me to be my duty to assist in a limited way the 
people of California, and to see that justice is done to all the 
people of that great State. I have the same interest in this bill 
which I believe every other Senator on this floor has; and I 
hope that anything that I may say will not lead to a mis- 
understanding; that it will not be interpreted that I attribute 
to any Senator or to anyone any sinister motives, whether they 
are for or against the bill. 

The project which the city of San Francisco is so willing 
to undertake is one that for years has been discussed, in Con- 
gress and out of Congress. In the Sixtieth Congress some of 
the people of San Francisco—its attorneys, its engineers, its 
mayor, and other city officials—appeared before the House Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, of which at the time I was a member. 
We had extended hearings on the resolution before Congress 
at that time, and I tried to reach an honest judgment accord- 
ing to the evidence before the committee. The conclusion I 
reached at that time was that San Francisco did not then have 
to go to the Hetch Hetchy Valley for a water supply. 

I shall try to present testimony here that will bear me out 
in my statement that there are other available sources ef supply. 
It is true that at that time a majority of the members of the 
Committee on Public Lands of the House made what was sup- 
posed to be a favorable report, but it was by a bare majority. 
I am going to take the time of the Senate this evening to read 
both the majority and the minority reports. The trial that was 
going on at that time was in a measure the same as the trials 
that have been going on since that time. . 

At that time the contest was fought between what is known 
as the Spring Valley Water Works and the city of San Fran- 
cisco. At the outset my sympathies were with the city of San 


Francisco, because I was not then willing, nor am I new willing, | 
that any corporation shall take undue advantage of a great 
municipality; but after hearing all the evidence in the commit- 
tee I came to the conclusion, as I have said, that there were | 
other available sources of supply where San Francisco could | 
get an abundance of water without doing injustice to any of 
the citizens of the great State of California. 

The only question that I care to take into consideration is, 
how to give San Francisco an abundant water supply. I am 
not so much concerned about what she now seems to desire to | 
obtain, namely, a valuable power site. There can be no reason | 
why I should oppose any proposition to give to the city of San | 
Francisco a water supply. There can be no reason, I say, why 
I should oppose a proposition of that kind; but there are other 
matters and other people concerned in this measure. 

I am going to take the time of the Senate this evening to in- 
troduce such evidence as I have. Among that evidence will be 
statements by attorneys representing the Spring Valley Water 
Works, statements made by citizens representing the city of 
San Francisco, a portion of the report of the Board of Army 
Engineers, and extracts from some of the hearings that have 
been held in the House and in the Senate. 

The question was raised the other day, “Why are not the 
farmers who are protesting against this measure here?” When 
do you find the farmers in legislative halls anywhere protesting? | 
They are satisfied to trust their representatives and believe it 
is incumbent upon them to do justice to all coneerned. They | 
have neither the inclination, the time, nor the money to be 
around legislative halls either te solicit support or to make 
protests. 

Anybody who knows anything about the industry of farming 
knows that the farmer after his hard day’s toil is not in a mood 
to appear before congressional committees and discuss these 
great questions. It is for the Members ef Congress to settle 
this matter and to take into consideration not simply the in- 
terest of those who can afford to have skilled engineers and 
the ablest lawyers to represent them, but also those who can 
not afford such representation. I do not say that with any 
idea of protesting against anyone being represented here by a 
lawyer. I only wish the farmers of the country could unite 
and agree and adopt the method of being represented by able 
counsel; but it never has been done and it is net being done 
now. 

We have heard a great deal about fhe “nature fakers.” I 
do not like to use that term. I respect and honor the man who 
unselfishly tries to protect the preperty of the people of the 
United States. I respect and honor the man who will sacrifice 
his time and his money for the protection of the scenic beauties 
and grandeur of nature. The men and the women who have 
protested against this measure have dene so because they 
believe it is an infringement upen the rights ef the citizens of 
the United States. 

Mr. President, if the water supply of the city ef San Fran- 
cisco depended upon the Hetch Hetehy Valley I should not 
raise my voice in protest against the passage of this bill. I 
do not believe there is a single nature lover in the United 
States who would protest against the passage of the bill if 
he believed it was absolutely necessary to have the Hetch 
Hetchy Valley for a water supply and there was no other 
available source. Whether they are mistaken or not, I am go- 
ing to give them the benefit of the doubt. I am going to give 
them the benefit of the belief that they are honest and sincere 
in their conviction that this place of beauty and grandeur 
should be preserved for the future and for future generations. 

For myself, I do not underestimate the esthetic value of this 
park. I believe, sir, that it is a mistake to commercialize every 
bit of land and all of the landscapes of our country. I believe 
it is a mistake to destroy the handiwork of God’s creation, for 
that can not be duplicated; but I am free to confess that if 
this were the only source of supply I should be ready to-night 
to vote for this bill, and give the people of San Francisco all 
the water there is in the Tuolumne River. I am going to 
show, however, that such is not the case. 

In the first place, the Army engineers’ report does not state 
that the Hetch Hetchy Valley is the only available source of 
supply. Col. Biddle, in his testimony before the House Com- | 
mittee on the Public Lands, does not state that Hetch Hetchy, or 
the Tuolumne River, is the only available source of supply. 
That great engineer who is now in the employ of San Francisco, 
Mr. Freeman, does not state in his report that Hetch Hetchy 
and the Tuolumne River are the only available sourees of supply. 

I may be mistaken, Mr. President, but from the reading of 
these reports and from the reading of the hearings before the | 
House committee I am strengthened in the eonclusion that 1 
reached during the Sixtieth Congress, that it is not necessary ' 
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to give to the city of San Francisco the Hetch Hetchy Valley 
for a water supply. While I am inclined to believe that this 
bill will be enacted into law, I also believe that the future will 
prove to us that it is a mistake. 

In beautiful words eminent men of our country tell us about 
the importance of getting back to the farm, but can you wonder 
why the farmer and those who live in the rural districts are 
disappointed? Whenever legislation comes before Congress or 
before the State legislatures what do we find? We do not find 
the farmer present with his paid attorneys; we do not find that 
the farmer is present to make his demands; but he trusts in 
his representatives and I am sorry to say that he is very often 
forgotten. 

What right have the citizens of the city of San Francisco to 
demand property to which the farming communities of the State 
of California have a prior right? The waters of the State of 
California belong to the people of California. They do not be- 
long to any particular class or to any particular industry. I 
think it would be much better for some of the citizens of the 
city of San Francisco if they would join the honest toilers 
who are living up in the San Joaquin Valley and give to them 
the waters in the Tuolumne River and help them build this dam 
for the benefit of those irrigation districts. If the dam is to 
be built, will any Senator here tell me why a municipality or a 
corporation of any kind has any more legal right to the build- 
ing of a dam that will produce electrical energy than the farm- 
ers of the community? When a project of this kind is contem- 
plated, as a rule this work goes on in this way: They organize, 
they incorporate, they issue bonds, and they sell them to those 
who care to buy such securities. They do not build it with 
their own money. Why not give to the irrigationists in this 
valley the benefit of this power if it is necessary to destroy the 
beautiful scenery in that park, which I do not believe it is? 

But so far as an inchoate right is concerned, those settlers 
who haye for years been struggling to produce crops in that 
arid region are entitled to the first consideration, and should 
get the benefits, if benefits are to come, from the building of 
this dam. 

But you say that it is absolutely necessary that San Fran- 
cisco shall haye this water supply. The Army engineers’ report 
shows that the rainfall in this valley is not to be compared with 
the rainfall in the Sacramento Valley. We have proofs before 
us, if we want to consider them, which show that by going to 
the McCloud River not only can the land in that district be 
irrigated from that river, but that San Francisco can get an 
abundant water supply. 

But it is said that it is a question of price. You are not con- 
sidering the proposition that the people of the San Joaquin 
Valley are driven away from their homes. You are not taking 
into consideration the fact that you are making it impossible 
for those people to make an honest living and remain on their 
farms. 

I do not believe there is a single Senator on this floor who 
will deny that there are at least 200,000 acres in the two ir- 
rigation districts, the Modesto and the Turlock districts, that 
will not get an abundant water supply if this water is diverted 
to the city of San Francisco. On the other hand, there is 
testimony before us in the hearings and in the Army engineers’ 
report which proves conclusively to me that there is an abun- 
dant water supply from the McCloud River, and that there are 
12 or 13 other sources, which, while they are not abundant sup- 
plies, can be combined, and that San Francisco and the bay 
cities can get all the water they need. 

Mr. GALLINGER, Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. GRONNA. I yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I had placed on my desk this morning 
a yery interesting personal letter from Mr. Taggart Aston, a 
consulting civil engineer residing in the city of San Francisco, 
in which this matter is very lucidly and clearly discussed, and 
I would ask permission to have it read at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

San Francisco, CAL., November 26, 1913. 


Senator GALLINGER, 
Washington, D. 0.: 
Dear Sin: Three cold-blooded facts stand out prominently in the 
Hetch Hetchy S nthi A 
1. Th 1 cisco Ils now completing arrangements to 


ble of being developed to meet the city’s 

years to come more economically than 
uA Sierra or other source, thus 3 any necessity 
sidering Hetch Hetcby or other Sierra source 


8. The quality of the Spring Valley water is superior for drinking 
u es to that of the softer and less palatable Hetch Hetchy water 
vide Brig. Gen. H. M. Chittenden’s report of 1912, p. 22). 

San Francisco has had alternations of criminal — semicriminal gov- 
erning bodies— God help her unfortunate taxpayers when they elect 
their next “criminal” board of supervisors—with some $80,000,000 
of “Hetch Hetchy money in the treasury. 

I am, very truly, yours, TAGGART ASTON. 


Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, as I said at the ontset, I shall 
attribute no sinister motives to anyone, whether he is for or 
against this bill. I wish to read from the report made by Repre- 
sentative Smith, of California, in the House of Representatives 
February 8, 1909. I read the views of the minority, as follows: 

THE VIEWS OF THE MINORITY. 


The Committee on the Public Lands has given very careful attenti 
to the questions involyed in the consideration of 115 J. Res. 223, baye 
ing had many hearin which have been printed to the extent of 
8 The 5 Ree the resolution necessitated 

of many matters which are not necessaril 

by the title or text of the resolution. e 

he questions involved were first presented under H. J. Res. 184, 
by Mr. Kaun, the consideration of which was referred to a subcom- 
EY kiaro gpa as a ote J. Res. 223. Very briefly 

and occurrences ead u rese 

GE 8 are 3 1 ps pasate: 

‘or a considerable number of. years there has been a growing belief 
on the part of the people of San Francisco that ultimately the city 
would be obliged to sources of water supply in addition to those 
available through the Spring Valley Water Co., which now supplies 
the a with water, and there has been a general consensus of opinion 
that ultimately San Francisco and the other communities around San 
Francisco Bay would be obliged to secure such additional water supply 
from the Sierra Mountains. This belief and opinion has been strength- 
ened and accentuated by reason of a condition of -disagreement and 
friction which has existed between the Spring Valley Water Co. and the 
people and authorities of San Francisco for years past. 

he question as to which of the possible Sierra sources of supply 
is most available and satisfactory has been discussed for a consider- 
able length of time. Quite a number of sources have been Investigated, 
and at one time or another more or less favorably considered. The 
present city government finally decided m the use of Lake Eleanor 
and the Hetch Hetchy Valley, on the Tuolumne River, in the Yosemite 
National Park as the most satisfactory and economical point for the 
Storage of water for a Sierra supply for the city, and after having 
unsuccessfully sought from Secretary Hitchcock a permit for the use 
of the valley as a reservoir, finally succeeded in securing such a per- 
mit, under certain conditions, from Secretary Garfield. The city, how- 
ever. was not entirely satisfied with the rights obtained under the 
permit, and H. J. Res. 184 was introduced for the purpose of giving 
the city the opportunity to exchange some lands it owned in the 
vicinity for lands on the floor of the valley, in order that with the 
lands already owned by the city in the Hetch Hetchy Valley it might 
have a fee title to the lands which they purposed to submerge, and 
. adjacent, and thus the matter came before the 

The legislation has been objected to for a number of reasons, some 
of which would not apply to the original resolution. First, there has 
been an exceedingly despread, earnest, and vigorous protest voiced 
by scientists, naturalists, mountain climbers, travelers, and others, in 
person, by letters and tel ms, and in newspaper and magazine artl- 
cles, against allowing the city of San Francisco to use the Hetch Hetchy 
Valley for reservoir puro on the atonia that such use would deprive 
the public of the use of this beautiful valley for camping purposes, and 
would necessarily interfere with the use by the pest in publie of the 
valley and drainage basin of the river above the reservoir. 

It has been contended that there was no condition existing warrant- 
ing the granting to the city of San Francisco the privilege asked for, 

th a vlew of making more secure its tenure under the permit issued 
by the Secretary of the Interior, because there are, it is claimed, many 
other sources from which the city could obtain an abundant and satis- 
factory water supply. At one time the irrigation districts on the lower 
Tuolumne objected to the granting of a permit by the Secretary of the 
Interlor, but their objection was overcome by certain conditions con- 
tained in the Secretary's permit, 

I am of the opinion that the city has failed to establish its conten- 
tion that the Hetch Hetchy is the only reasonably available source of 
water supply in the Sierras, and that, therefore, the interests of the 
pepe of all the country should be waived on behalf of San Francisco 
n its claim to exclusive use of this valley. But aside from this and 
all similar questions that have been raised the legislation is particu- 
larly objectionable on account of features that are entirely unneces- 
wary to the granting of the privileges that San Francisco seeks and 
which would, in fact, render the privilege granted of doubtful value, 
features which relate to subjects not under the control of Congress, 
8 1 4 ecard to which it has no authority and ought not to attempt 
o legislate. 

The first proviso of the resolution is as follows: 

“provided, That all the conditions, terms, and provisions included in 
and stipulated and provided by specific resolution of the board of super- 
visors, and fully executed under the seal of the city of San Francisco, 
and fully stat rior to its execution in the said decision of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, dated May 11, 1908, shall attach to and be a part 
of said po or patents issued under the authority of this resolution, 
and said patent or patents shall so specifically state.” 

Following this, on line 17 nage 2, in the second proviso, the words 
“under the conditions specifi ete., are used. proviso and the 
words quoted seek to give the force and effect of law to certain condi- 
tions contained in the permit issued by the Secretary of the Interior, 
and a stipulation approved by the board of supervisors of the city of 
San Francisco, which permit and stipulation contain a number of pro- 
visions which it is very doubtful whether Congress has authority to or 
ought to attempt to enforce. 

me of the provisions, Sueo others, contained in tbe permit and 
stipulation is to the effect that the city of San Francisco— 
“will not interfere in the slightest rticular with the right of the 
Modesto irrigation district and the Turlock irrigation district to use 
the natural flow of the Tuolumne and its branches to the full extent 
of their claims, as follows: The Turlock frrigation district, 1,500 
second-feet ; Modesto irrigation district, 650 second-fect.” 
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There is another provision as fellows: 

“5. The city and county of San Francisco will in no way interfere 
with the storage of flood waters in sites other than Hetch Hetchy and 
Lake Eleanor by the Modesto and Turlock irrigation districts or either 
of said districts for use in said districts, and will return to the Tuol- 
umne River above the La Grange Dam, for the use of said irrigation 
districts, all surplus or waste flow of the river which may be used for 

wer.” 

P There is also a provision competing the city of San Francisco to 
sell to the Modesto and Turlock igation districts any excess of elec- 
tric power which the city may generate by means of its dam, which 
shall not be used for actual mu pst purposes by the city and county 
of San Francisco, at actual cost, to be fixed by the Secretary of the 
Interlor, and also a provision that the city shall not int any 
power plant on the line of flow of the water which it impoun except 
under conditions and limitations above set forth. 

Whatever we may think as to the 9 of these conditions and 
stipulations as between the Secretary of the Interior and the city and 
county of San Francisco, it is vey clear that the Congress of the United 
States has no authority and ought not to attempt to legislate in such 
matters. In fact, the language in the resolution which is objected to 
entirely changes its character from one 3 proposing an exchange 
of lands between the city and county of San Francisco and the United 
States into legislation: settling water-right controversies in advance of 
their having arisen—fixing the limitations of certain water rights with- 
out adjudication, placing limitations upon the authority of the city to 
even use as it sees fit power which it creates, and compelling it to 
51. of all but a limited amount of that power to others. 

he resolution came to Congress ostensibly on behalf of and for the 
benefit of San Francisco. As it is reporton it is practically legislation 
for the benefit of the Turlock and Modesto irrigation districts, and 
‘touching matters not within the scope of congressional 9 

There are many serious and important questions to be considered in 
connection with this legislation: As to whether there are not a number 
of other reasonably available sources of Sierra supply for the city in 
addition to its present reasonably satisfactory supp y, which is better 
in quality and more abundant in N than that enjoyed by many 
cities ; therefore whether the committee is 8 in legislation that 
would make the city’s tenure of Hetch Hetchy under the Secretary's 
permit more permanent. There is also the question as to whether the 
rights which the city has obtained under the Secretary's rmit are 
sufficient, and also as to whether it is the intention of the city to 
really 1 the Hetch Hetchy Valley and Lake Eleanor sites, or 
rather to hold them under con fonal grant pending the acquire- 
ment by the city of the Spring Valley Water Co.'s plant. 

If all these questions are resolv in favor of the city’s view and 
contention, the legislation is objectionable for the reasons above men- 
tioned, which take it out of the category of legislation of doubtful 
propriety and expediency and place it in that of doubtful constitution- 
ality and of unquestionably mischievous and dangerous character. 

We are o to this resolution in its present form, as it does 
not sufficiently guard public interests. We believe that its passage 
will eventually exclude the public from the Hetch Hetchy Valley and 
the Tuolumne Canyon, and we are not willing that that should be 
done, as it does not appear that it is necessary for the city of San 
Francisco to obtain this property for a water supply. 

It appears from the testimony given by the committee appointed by 
the city to urge this resolution before this committee that there are 
other available supplies in the Sierras, 

The main report is signed by F. W. MONDELL, SCOTT FERRIS, 
W. B. Craig, John M. Reynolds, and D. W. Hamilton, two Re- 
publicans and three Democrats, and the last two paragraphs 
are signed by A. J. VOLSTEAD and A. J. GRONNA. 

Mr. President, it will be seen from this report that at least 
a large number of the House committee at that time believed 
that it was not necessary, that it was not important that Hetch 
Hetchy should be given to the city of San Francisco for a water 
supply; but there was then no discussion on the question of a 
power plant. If the people of San Francisco had it in their 
minds at that time that they desired Hetch Hetchy Valley for 
a power plant, it was not discussed and their wants were not 
then known nor made known to that committee, 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. GRONNA. I yield. 

Mr. KENYON. I simply should like to ask the Senator if the 
form of the bill in the House of Representatives was substan- 
tially the same as the bill which is now before the Senate? 

Mr. GRONNA. No; I understand it was not the same as the 
pending bill. An easement was first granted to the city of San 
Francisco permitting her to flood this valley. It was a permit 
granted by the Secretary of the Interior to flood the valley. It 
seems, however, that they were not entirely satisfied to proceed 
unless they acquired full title or a fee title to all the lands in 
the valley. 

Mr. KENYON. Did that bill pass the other House? 

Mr. GRONNA. No; it did not, according to my recollection, 
pass the other House, 

Mr. KENYON. Is the report from which the Senator has 
been reading a report with relation to that bill? 

Mr. GRONNA. It is in relation to that bill, and is a minority 
report. 

Mr. KENYON. Did the majority report favor the bill? 

1 — GRONNA. The majority report is a lengthy report, and 

Mr. KENYON. I simply wanted to note the progress of the 
bill through the House of Representatives; but the Senator 
states that it did not pass that House, 


Mr. GRONNA. It is my recollection that it did not pass the 
other House. 

Mr. President, it is true, as the Senator from Colorado said, 
that San Francisco owns a portion of the land in what is known 
as the Hetch Hetchy Valley. Mr. Howland, a Member of the 
House from the State of Ohio, asked this question : 

Is there any corr ndin; 

. me a ding value of these different lands which you 

The proposition they made at that time was to exchange lands 
outside of the national park for lands within the national park. 
The question was asked: 


. any difference in the market value, or is there any market 
Mr. Manson— 


Mr. Manson was then the city engineer for the city of San 
Francisco— 

Mr, MANSON. There was no diff h 3 
$150,000 for the entire trac EEN thers was-no aE mans pai 
none is made in the prices between those in the floor of the Hetch 
Hetchy Valley and those in the Tiltill Valley, those in the Canyon 
Ranch, those in the Hog Ranch, and those in the Middle Fork Home- 
stead. A lump sum was paid for them, and the same price was paid 
for this little area shaded in red [indicating on the map], a8 you will 
see from the legend on the map, or it was agreed to be paid, and part 
is paid already; so that those lands were acquired under the terms— 
tary of ton luteus at the males ein Set Toe Be RN ee 

e ice, an or „ 
other, of making this exchange, 915 would be abso! Wei . 
city, of course. 

Mr. President, it is evident that San Francisco, or some of the 
people of San Francisco, had in mind at that time that they 
would like to acquire this water power. It is obvious that it 
was not only for the purpose of securing a water supply, but for 
the purpose of securing water power. 

Mr. Garfield, who appeared before the committee at that time, 
gave this testimony: 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Secretary, the committee would like to be in- 
formed, in a eral way, the connection of your department with this 
prone of this revocable right of way, and as to what developed dur- 

g the hearings had before you as to the necessities of the city of San 
Francisco in this matter, also as to the effect of this water storage 
upon the park and the forest reserve, as to how it will affect the inter- 
ests of the general public, as we must necessarily consider the interests 
of the general public in this matter, as well as those of the city of San 
Francisco. 

Mr. President, I believe that the question as put by Mr. 
MONDELL, of Wyoming, then chairman of the committee, indi- 
cated that the committee had in mind to do justice to all the 
people interested in this matter, and nothing else. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I do not want to interrupt 
the argument of the Senator, but I know he has given the 
matter a great deal of thought 

Mr. GRONNA. I am glad to be interrupted. 

Mr. KENYON. Various statements have been made as to 
the amount of acreage in the arid region that might be affected 
by taking this water in the San Joaquin Valley. Does the 
Senator know how many acres might by this bill be deprived 
of irrigation or irrigation rights? 

Mr. GRONNA. There are over 450,000 acres of irrigable 
land in the valley. 

Mr. KENYON. My impression was that there were more 
than that. 

Mr, GRONNA. I mean in these two districts. There are 
more than 200,000 acres which will not get any water if this 
bill goes through and this water is given to the city of San 
Francisco. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yleld to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. GRONNA. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will not object, I think at this 
point it would be a good thing to put in the testimony of Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy—— 

Mr. GRONNA. I do not object. 

Mr. SMOOT. As to how many acres of irrigable land there 
are in the San Joaquin Valley. 

Mr. GRONNA. Oh, well, Mr. President, in the San Joaquin 
Valley there are over 6,000,000 acres. 

Mr. KENYON. That is what I thought. I ask the Senator 
from Utah to what testimony he refers? Is it testimony before 
the committee? 

Mr. GRONNA. I would be glad to have that testimony read. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is testimony before the Committee on Public 
Lands of the House of Representatives. I will read it. The 
chairman of the Committee on Public Lands of the House of 
Representatives asked Mr. O'Shaughnessy this question: 

I want to jump from that back to the Tuolumne River. 
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Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon me? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. CLAPP. I think it would appear in more concise order 
to take Mr. O’Shaughnessy’s testimony, which shows the amount 
that is now used, the amount that is now filed for, and then the 
total amount that could be used if the water were supplied, 
instead of taking his latter testimony first. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator from North Dakota will not 
object, I will find that in just a moment and read that first. 

Mr. GRONNA. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. This is the testimony of Mr. O’Shaughnessy on 
the point suggested by the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. CLAPP] : 

The CHAIRMAN, I would like for the record to show right here just 
now Dao iana is actually under irrigation In the Turlock and Modesto 
ant, O Susvauessy. One hundred and nineteen thousand seven hun- 

es. 

The CHAIRMAN, What is the greatest amount that the Turlock- 
cnr A irrigation people can secure under the law and their prescribed 


r. O'SHAUGHNESSY. The entire area in the district is 257,000 acres. 
The CHAIRMAN. And you have agreed to furnish water for 300,000 acres? 
Mr. O’SHavuGHnassy. We have sprona to permit them to distribute 

thelr water over a wider territory that embraced in their two dis- 
tricts by which this additional land of their choice may be brought im 


In other words, it is not a question of appropriation under the 
laws of California, but they have been allowed an additional 
amount of water above what they had filed on and appropriated. 

Now, I turn to the testimony of Mr. O’Shaughnessy as to the 
amount of irrigable lands in the San Joaquin Valley. The 
chairman asked him this question: 

The CHAIRMAN, I want to jump from that back to the Tuolumne 
River and the Hetch Hetchy Dam site. Have you ever made a careful 
estimate, or has anyone else, so that you are able to give it to us, of 
the exact area in the San Joaquin that could be irrigated; that is, 
feasible of irrigation? 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY: I believe about 6,000,000 acres. 

The CHAIRMAN. You think 6,000,000 acres could ultimately be irri- 
gated in the San Joaquin Valley? 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY. I believe so. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I was about to read the testi- 
mony of Secretary Garfield before the Committee on the Public 
Lands of the House of Representatives during the Sixtieth 


Congress: 

Secretary GARFIELD. The application, as it was presented to me, came 
up on the motion for a r of the case, which had theretofore 
been closed by the action of my predecessor in 8 to grant the 
request of the city to peas the use of the floor of this valley for 
storage purposes. I first made careful investigation of the law and the 
decision of the Attorney General, and found that under that decision 
it was clear that the Secretary of the Interior had power, under the 
act of Congress, to grant this applicati if he should deem it for the 
public interest to do so. I thereafter ad the city of San Francisco 
to that effect, and while in San Francisco a year ago last summer 
I had a public hearing there. 


Mind you, the hearing was held in San Francisco; it was not 
held in the San Joaquin Valley— 


and went over very carefully the various facts relating to the condition 
ared various parties in interest, in- 

eluding not only the 1 4 representatives, but as well the representatives 
districts—the Turlock and Modesto ts—which 


again the conditions that existed in that district. Those conditions. 
brief, were these: The Modesto and Turlock frrigation districts bel 


etchy vay 


n 
I took the viene 


Mr. President, in that I heartily concur— 


There were in connection with this question a number of matters of 
difficulty ; private interests—that is, conflicts between the existing water 
company in San Francisco and companies or individuals who were 
see to have the city 1 217585 their water rights instead of undertak- 
ing to develop the Hetch Hetchy, as was ested by the city. 
clined to enter into a discussion of the relative merits or demerits of 
ians, because they involved most intricate engil- 
ost every instance, as well as 5 pe of cost, 

ty to determine 


any of these various 
neering questions in 
both of which questions I felt were matters for the 
and not for the Federal Government to determine. 
The matter before me was simply whether or not the Federal Govern- 
ment ought to give the citizens of San Francisco an opportunity to use 


this valley and the adjacent valley—the Lake Eleanor site—for pur- 
poses of obtaining a domestic water supply, if those citizens deemed 
that this was the most available and the purest— 

Here is a decision made again on ex parte statements— 


and the question of cost was a matter for them to determine, not for 
the Government. I likewise considered most carefully, as the Govern- 


ment should, the question of the rights of the 
—— eq għ irrigating district below. 


resen 
did not absolutely Cash age? a bas 
se below there rr 
which they had filed. 


It shows that they had not been derelict in their duties; 
they had not shirked their responsibilities, but they had done 
iby Sa the law required them to do in order to get this 

T. 


I think it does not require a lawyer to understand that the 
citizens of these two irrigation districts were not protected to 
the extent of permitting them to impound the waters of the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains. Secretary Garfield, no doubt, was 
honest in his conclusions, but he was mistaken in thinking that 
those irrigation districts would or could possibly be protected 
in impounding the waters that are absolutely necessary in 
order to get a sufficient. water supply for the millions of acres 
in the valley. It is a valley that can be made very productive. 
It is a valley which for years has been farmed and cultivated 
by honest toilers, who to-day are about to be forced out of 
the valley because of the lack of moisture in the soil. If they 
are to stay on their farms, they must have the waters that can 
be supplied by the Tuolumne River and the waters adjacent to 
the Tuolumne River and the Hetch Hetchy Valley. 

As to the private property owned In the park and on the floor of the 
ark, those were matters that I stated to them would have to be settled 
y submission of those matters probably to Congress, because I had no 

authority under the general acts to patent te the city of San Francisco 
the remaining unappropriated lands on the bed of the valley, nor could 
I without an act of Congress accept other p in exchange for 
setuffed theae private Tights; would oer m exchange, sete 25" ach as 
nearly as could. be exchanged on the smallest ahs subdiviaion: tnd 


which it owned outside for the unappropriated land which remained 
on the floor of the valley. 


Mr. President, think of the generesity ef the citizens of San 
Francisco in trading, acre for acre, for the wonderful scenery 
in a 77 Hetchy Valley, for a portion ef the so-called Hog 


There was serious op tion on the part of a number of citizens, not 
only of California but A oe out the country, te any action by me that 
would, as they stated, abandon the Hetch ey 
stroy, as they felt, one of the t and wonderful natural beauties of 
that section of the country. fully appreciated. that feeling on the 
part of those gentlemen, and fully appreciated the 8 that Con- 
gress had placed upon me to preserve those tracts for the purpose, not 
only of the Nation's playgrounds, but fer the purpose of preserving the 
t curiosities and groat beauty of that region. On the otder hand, 
n weighing the two sides of the question, I felt that there could be no 
doubt but that it should be resolved in favor of the citizens of San 
Francisco, because this use of the valley would not destroy it as one 
of the most beautiful spots in the West. 


If anyone will take a map and look at that valley, containing 
some 800 acres in all, with mountains ef granite towering thou- 
sands of feet above it, and say that a great Jake would not de- 
stroy, its beauty, I believe his testimony would not stand before 
a disinterested jury. 


It would simply change the floor of the valley from a meadow to a 
beautiful Jake, and it could be so censtrueted as net to interfere with 
the access of 3 to that portion of the park. It would mean, of 
course, that there would not be that same freedom in camping that 
there otherwise would be. . 

I therefore made the agreement which appears in the final decision 
which I made in this matter, which has been presented to you here this 
5 That agreement was made after the most careful conference 
with the representatives of the irrigatien districts, and a final and 
unanimous agreement by all that we had protected fully the rights of 
these various interested parties. 

I believe the Secretary honestly believed he had done that; 
otherwise he would not have granted this permit. 

He then gives the provisions of the permit, which I shall not 
take the time of the Senate to read. 

Here is part of the testimony of Mr. Manson, the civil engi- 
neer : 

Mr. Sarre. What I want to find out is, are there any appropria- 
tions of water claimed by any individuals or corporations in this 
watershed, or along the same stream, that would be in any way aff 
by the accomplishment of this legislation? 

Secretary GARTIELD. None that haye been brought to my attention. 
I have no remembrance of any suggestion of any location, or attempted 
loeation, for that 8 Can you tell me about that, Mr. Manson? 

Mr. Manson. I know of no appropriation. But there is one point I 
would like to make clear, Mr. etary and Mr. Chairman: t is, 
that that was imposed by virtue of the fact that there might be a pos- 
sibility that after this water got in control of the city ditches and canals 
and conduits, it might be reverted and not returned, if used for power 
to the channel and go down to the irrigation districts which de ed 
upon it and needed it, and in order to guard against the possibility of 
at any time in the remote future the city granting to anybody, or 
taking the authority itself, of diverting this water as it flowed outside 
of the limits of parks, and so on, for other uses, and not returning it to 
the channel of the Tuolumne River for use by the irrigators, that pro- 
vision was inserted in very rigid form. What I wanted to find out 
was—I am not here to represent any power company—but I wanted 
to know whether there have been any filings of water rights on the 
streams affected by this grant. 

Secretary GARFIELD. None that I know of. 


etchy as a and de- 
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Mr. SMITH. You would know if any had been? 

Mr. Manson. No, sir; I have not searched the records of Tuolumne 
County to find that out. 

Mr. Sire. I assume that you know what substantial water rights 
exist on Ciga streams before you go in there and spend some millions 
feats Maxsox. No, Pant) We wong store 5 oe Tt oe 

rate r „ 00 wou 
to be established Tax determines by the courts of the State of Call- 
rnia. 

That is how the farmers would be protected. They would 
haye to establish their rights in the courts of the State of Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. President, I am not at all surprised that this bill is to 
pass, because the farmers who are living in those irrigation dis- 
tricts, and who are most vitally interested, have not appeared. 
On the other hand, the city of San Francisco has had an array 
of the best talent in California from the time this resolution 
was first introduced in Congress. I find no fault with that; 
but the farmers should have the same opportunity to be heard, 
and they should have their claims presented in the able manner 
that the city of San Francisco has had her claims and her 
wants presented to Congress. 

For the city of San Francisco briefs have been gotten up by 
the able city attorney, Percy V. Long, and his able assistant, 
Robert M. Searles, assisted by the city attorney of Oakland; 
the city attorney of Berkeley; the city attorney of Piedmont; the 
city attorney of Alameda; the city attorney of San Mateo; 
Albert Mansfield, city attorney of Redwood City; John F. Davis, 
city attorney of Burlingame; Norman E. Malcolm, city. attorney 
of Palo Alto; Frank Mitchell, jr., city attorney of Hayward; 
and J. N. Frank, city attorney of San Leandro, 

Mr. President, is it any wonder that a bill has been drafted 
that is absolutely satisfactory to the citizens of San Francisco, 
to the municipality of San Francisco, and to the bay cities? 
These men have not appeared here as attorneys for the farmers 
in the irrigation districts. We can not expect them to guard 
the interests of men whom they do not represent. ‘ 

I said at the outset that I had made up my mind that the 
Tuolumne River and the Hetch Hetchy Valley are not abso- 
lutely necessary in order to give San Francisco an abundant 
water supply. 

Mr. President, the conclusion which I reached, after hearing 
the testimony presented before the Committee on Public Lands 
of the House during the Sixtieth Congress, of which I was then 
a member, has been strengthened after reading the report of 
the advisory board of Army engineers and the hearings before 
the Committees on Public Lands of the House and the Senate 
held since that time. It confirms me in my belief that it would 
be a mistake and a discrimination against the farmers living 
in those irrigation districts, that it would saddle an unneces- 
sary burden upon the citizens of San Francisco, and that it is 
not at all necessary to acquire the right to take and destroy the 
beautiful Hetch Hetchy Valley in order to get an abundant 
water supply for the citizens of the city of San Francisco. 

Let us look at the report of the board of Army engineers, I 
read from a report on the Hetch Hetchy Valley made by the 
advisory board of Army engineers to the Secretary of the In- 
terior under date of February 19, 1913, known as Senate Docu- 
ment No, 54. 

We first come to the possible source of additional supply on 
page 83; 

POSSIBLE SOURCES OF ADDITIONAL SUPPLY. 

The sources of additional Supply which have been 
less consideration, assigning to them the same numbers by which they 
are designated in the communications from the city engineer of San 
Francisco, dated June 18 and August 5, 1910, are as follows: 

2. Eel River. 
3. Putah Creek. 
4. Clear Lake and Cache Creek, 
5. Sacramento River, 
6, Feather River. 
7. Yuba River. 
8. American River. 
9. Lake Tahoe, 
. Mokelumne River, 
. Stanislaus River, 
. Tuolumne River. 
San Joaquin River. 
this list there has since been added the McCloud River. 
these, Nos, 3, 4, and 9 were, by action of the board, eliminated 
the list so far as further investigation by the city engineer is 
concerned, for reasons stated by him as follows: 

3. Putah Creek: 13 and lack of avallable storage. 

4. Clear Lake and Cache Creek: Interference with ng i a- 
tion work and developments and (stated by the city engineer, th 
references) impurity and pollution of the water. 

*9 Tahoe: oteness and difficulty of conduit and because 


. Lake ; 
its full possibilities are under development by the United States in the 
Truckee-Carson irrigation project.” 

These three possible sources have, however, been studied by me and 
are taken up in their proper order below. 

As to the other sources epumerated, the data furnished by the ci 
engineer have been those mentioned in a general way on pages 56 an 


57, and more in detail under heads of separate sources investigated. 


ven more or 


The Investigations made by me as to the Fe su ply of 
water that each of these sources may be develo o yield will now 
be taken up in the same order as given above. hese will be followed 
by estimates of cost for those co Lng which alone, or in conjunction 
with others from adjacent watersheds, may be developed to a capacity 
of „000,000 gallons Lang f 

2. Eel River: Eel River is a coast range stream rising in the north- 
erly * of Lake 8 flowing generally north and emptying into 
the Pacific Ocean about 15 miles south of Humboldt eer. It is in a 
region of high precipitation. At a point near Potter Valley the South 
Fork of Eel River is separated from the South Fork of Russian River 
by a narrow ridge through which a tunnel has been bored. Below this 

e Snow Moun Water & Power Co. bas a DOTEE plant, under a 
head of 450 feet, with a capacity of 350 cubic feet per second. The 
Russian River, into which this water is discharged, flows to the south, 
toward Francisco, a distance of over 60 miles. 

Above the Snow Mountain Water & Power Co.'s point of diversion on 
South Fork of Eel River there is a drainage area of 326.5 square miles. 
Of this, 268 square miles are aay to an excellent reservoir site 
at Gravelly Valley, which, with a dam 140 feet high, will store 180,000 
acre-feet. A detailed report on the available water supply of the Snow 
Mountain Water & Power Co. by Messrs. W. R. and N. A. Eckart, con- 
ie and resident engincer, respectively, has been presented to your 


Later on there is a report on the McCloud River. 


A mass 9 showing run-off from watershed above the com- 
pany’s power plant accompanied my preliminary report of April 8, 1911. 
Actual measurements of discharge cover a period of 5 years. In de- 
ducing the run-off from precipitation records for 33 of the 38 years 
covered by the dia „Nr. N. A. Eckart used what he calls a mini- 
mum curve,” which not only gives results more conservative than the 
usual “ mean curve,” but gives a value for the run-off, month by month, 
instead of annual totals va: e diagram shows that, with the stor- 

ven above, this watershed 


capacit; would have yielded a supply 
of 180,000,000 gallons daily through the most critical seasons occurrin 
within the period of observations, viz, 1877 to date. Mr. Eckart esti- 
mates that by taking advantage of large storage capacity at the San 


Francisco end of the conduit, or on the peninsula, and by giving the con- 
duit a capacity a little in excess of 200,000,000 gallons gelly, the mean 
supply may be increased to that figure through the most critical periods. 

A conduit to carry this water from Potter Valley to San Francisco 
across the Golden Gate would be about 125 miles long. If, instead of 
crossing the Golden Gate, its route were via San Pablo Bay and Oak- 
land and thence across San cisco Bay, it would be 10 miles longer. 

Even this greater length of conduit is less than that for any of the 
Sierra sources. This scheme has also the advantage that the pipe line 
could be laid much nearer the hydraulic grade line, and thus the weight 
of steel pipe would be less than for the Sierra schemes, or reenforced 
concrete pipe could be used over portions of the distance. 

The tailrace of the Potter Valley power plant Is at about elevation 
1,000 feet, giving sufficient head for delivery of water to Crystal 
Springs Reservoir by gravity. 

The crossing of the Golden Gate, where the water is 360 feet deep 
for the shorter line, or the double crossing of the bay, for the line via 
Oakland introduces features which, in point of great depth, would be 
somewhat similar to the tunnel crossing of Hudson River at Storm 
King by the Catskill Aqueduct. The elements of cost are not com- 
parable with those of the other schemes. 

To use the Russian River itself as a conduit and thus saye 60 miles 
of pipe line, as bas been suggested, would require a large increase in 

wer over that which could developed from the water supply itself 
o deliver the water and would make thorough filtration necessary, so 
that the scheme would not have advantage over one for using Sacra- 
mento or San Joaquin water. The president of the Snow Mountain 
Water & Power Co. states that he has plans for the utilization of this 
supply in the Russian River Valley, and has made no proposition to the 
city of San Francisco regarding its acquirement by the city. 

A supply from Eel River could not advantageously combined with 
one from other sources. The investigation of this project has not been 
carried further. a 


It shows that in this project no thorough investigation was 
made. 


8. Putah Creek: Putah Creek drains the easterly slope of the Coast 
Range, south of Clear Lake, and discharges its waters into the Tule 
lands of Yolo Basin. The watershed above Winters has an area of 805 

uare miles. As shown by mass diagram (fig. 14), a storage capacity 
of 150,000 acre-feet would have been 8 to equalize a flow of 
200 million gallons daily through the season of 1907-8, and doubtless 
100 per cent greater than that for the driest seasons, 

Surveys have been made of two sites for reservoirs, having an aggre- 
gate apay of nearly 150,000 acre-feet. The drainage area aboye 
them is but little more than one-half of that above Winters. 

4. Clear Lake and Cache Creek: Clear Lake is in Lake County. It 
has an area of about 65 square miles and an elevation of 1,325 feet at 
mean level. The tributary drain area is ayout 500 square miles, 
Some of the peaks on this watershed reach an attitude of 6, feet. 

Figure 14 shows mass n both of the run-off from the Clear 
Lake thera area and for the whole of Cache Creek at Yolo (tribu- 
tary area, 1,230 square miles) for the periods through which the records 
have been kept by the United States Geological Survey. There is also 
shown a mass curve of yearly run-off (1873-1900) from Clear Lake, 
platted from quantities computed by Russell L. Dunn, consulting engi- 
re from lake levels, as given in a report made by him to Mr. Dalzell 

rown, 


Mr. President, I am reading this unfavorable report and I am 
going to read some of the reports that are not unfavorable, but 
even in the projects that the Army board reported against we 
find that there is a large supply of water, and while the board 
has made a study of these, and has made undoubtedly an honest 
report, they do not say that it is absolutely impossible for the 
city of San Francisco to get her water supply even from the 
projects which they have reported against. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 
Mr. GRONNA. I yield. 
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Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, at this juncture I want to 
call the attention of the Senate to a very important matter. 

Some months ago, when we were spending three or four 
hours in this Chamber each day, the junior Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. REED] called attention to the fact that the air in the 
Chamber was so poisonous that something ought to be done to 
remedy the evil. That Senator introduced a resolution for the 
appointment of a committee to consider the matter, which was 
unanimously agreed to, and as I chanced at that time to be 
acting as President pro tempore I appointed a committee, with 
the junior Senator from Missouri as chairman. 

I do not know whether that committee has done anything to 
remedy the evil then complained of, but I do know, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that if the air in the Chamber at that time was detri- 
mental to the health of Senaters who sat here 3 or 4 hours, 
it must be exceedingly detrimental to those of us who are 
compelled by the majority to sit here 11 hours each day. 

The Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] is suffering 
from illness. He has talked nearly two hours. He has been 
in the Chamber 10 hours and 15 minutes to-day, and I submit 
that it is not the proper thing to detain the Senate any longer 
to-night. 

I therefore make the point of no quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Hollis Overman Smith, Md. 
Bryan Ja Page’ tering 
an ames ge 
ton Johnson Stone 
ap Kenyon Reed wanson 
Clark Wyo. Kern parans f Thompson. 
Fletcher Shep; Thornton 
F M: Va. Shields Townsend 
re Martine, N. J. Shively ‘a 
Gronna Neison Simmons Williams 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty Senators have answered to 
the roll call. There is not a quorum present. The Secretary 
will call the names of the absentees. 

The Secretary called the names of absent Senators, and Mr. 
SHAFROTH answered to his name. K 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Forty-one Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is not a quorum present. 

Mr. KERN. I move that the Sergeant at Arms be directed 
to request the attendance of absent Senators. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Indiana. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sergeant at Arms will carry 
out the instructions of the Senate. 

At 10 o'clock and.25 minutes p. m. Mr. THOMAS entered the 
Chamber and answered to his name. 

Mr. KERN (at 10 o’clock and 30 minutes p. m.). I move that 
the Sergeant at Arms be directed to compel the attendance of 
absent Senators. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Indiana. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Sergeant at Arms will carry 
out the instructions of the Senate. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I ask to have read the names 
of those whose attendance the Sergeant at Arms has been 
ordered to compel. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, no business can be done 
in the absence of a quorum: 

Mr. OVERMAN. I can have their names read. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is business. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. All the Senate can do is to adjourn. 

Mr. OVERMAN. We can ascertain the names. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Secretary will furnish the 
Senator from North Carolina with the names he desires. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I want the names in the RECORD. 

At 11 o'clock and 3 minutes p. m. Mr. Roprnson entered the 
Chamber and answered to his name. 

At 11 o'clock and 10 minutes p. m. Mr. O'Gorman entered the 
Chamber and answered to his name. 

At 11 o'clock and 13 minutes p. m. Mr. LANE, Mr. NEwWLANDS, 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. BRADY, Mr. WALSH, Mr. POINDEXTER, 
and Mr. RANsDELL entered the Chamber and answered to their 
names. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-one Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. GRONNA rose. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Missouri? 


Mr. GRONNA. I yield. 

Mr. STONE. The order of the Senate was to compel the 
attendance of absent Senators, not to compel enough to make a 
quorum. The order of the Senate has not been discharged, 
and I, for one, think the order ought to be enforced and absent 
Senators ought to be compelled to attend here to-night, if it 
takes us all night to get them. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator mean that Senators outside 
of the city should be compelled to attend? 

Mr. STONE. All who can be reached should be brought here 
to-night. The Senate can exercise its power at any time to dis- 
charge the order. Until the order made by the Senate directing 
the Sergeant at Arms to compel the attendance of absent Sena- 
tors is discharged by the action of the Senate, no business is in 
order. That is the express direction of the rules of the Senate. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. It certainly can not be urged that 
a quorum of the Senate can not transact business. A quorum of 
the Senate having appeared under the order given to the Ser- 
geant at Arms, I move that as to the Senators who have made 
their appearance the order be vacated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Wyoming. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. LEWIS. I ask the Senator from North Dakota if he will 
yield to me for a moment to make a request for exemption, 

Mr. GRONNA. Certainly. 

Mr. LEWIS. I ask unanimous consent that in the general 
order to bring in absent Senators the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Surf! be exempted, in view of the fact that he was 
called suddenly to the bedside of a relative who is undergoing 
an operation in a neighboring hospital. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? There 
being none, the junior Senator from South Carolina is exempted 
from the order. 

Mr. KERN. I move that the Senate adjourn until 10 o’clock 
to-morrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at II o'clock and 18 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, December 
5, 1913, at 10 o’clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuurspay, December 4, 1913. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Infinite, eternal, our God and our Father, Thou hast made us; 
Thou knowest us altogether, our weakness and our strength. 
Thou alone canst judge us. Thy mercy be upon us. Hearten 
us, we beseech Thee, for the tasks which loom large before us, 
and make dominant the godlike in us, that we may solve them 
in accordance with our highest conceptions of right and truth 
and justice, and hold our course to Thee— 


Amen. 
The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill of 
the following title: 

S. 2318. An act authorizing the appointment of envoys ex- 
traordinary and ministers plenipotentiary to each Paraguay and 
Uruguay. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Crockett, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bill ef the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives 
was requested: 

S. 281. An act providing for an increase of salary of the 
United States attorney for the district of Connecticut. 

The message also announced that the President of the United 
States had approved and signed bills of the following titles: 

On November 27, 1913: 

S. 2779. An act to authorize the conveyance of the steel bridge 
over the Snake River, between Lewiston, Idaho, and Clarkston, 
Wash., to the States of Idaho and Washington, or local subdi- 
vision thereof. 

On December 1, 1913: 

S. 3397. An act to amend section 2324 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, relating to mining claims. 


1913. 
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SENATE BILL REFERRED. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, Senate bill of the following title 
was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to its appro- 
priate committee, as indicated below: 

S. 281. An act providing for an increase of salary of the 
United States attorney for the district of Connecticut; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

COMMITTEE RESIGNATION. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following communi- 


cation: 
HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES OF THA UNITED STATES, 
COMMITTEE ON RULES, 
$ Washington, D. C., December 3, 1913. 
Hon. CHAMP CLARK 


Speaker of the House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Drar Mr. SPEAKER: I herewith tender my resignation as a member 
of the Committee on Rules and trust that it will be immediately 


cepted. 
88 Respectfully, yours, M. F. Conry. 


The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, the resignation 
will be accepted. 
There was no objection. 
DECISION IN THE GRACE COX INHERITANCE CASE. 


Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask 
unanimous consent to have printed as a House document the 
decision of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, affirmed by the 
First Assistant Secretary of the Interior, in the Grace Cox 
inheritance case, construing the act of June 25, 1910, relating to 
Indian heirships. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. STEPHENS] 
asks to have printed as a public document the decision which 
he names. Is there objection? 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask the gentleman if he has consulted the Com- 
mittee on Printing? 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. I have not, because I did not 
think it was necessary under the rules to do so. Very often 
decisions of this importance have been printed as public docu- 
ments without reference to the committee. I will state that it 
is a matter of great importance, as a legal question, to this sec- 
tion of the country, and there is no other means of getting it 
seth the hands of the people interested, principally the members 
0 e bar. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that the matter 
should be submitted to the Committee on Printing, so that they 
may know how much of this printing is going to be done. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BORLAND. I object. 

Mr. LLOYD rose. dis 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BOR- 
LAND] objects, and the other gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Lxoyrp] is recognized. 


ASSIGNMENT OF SESSION CLERKS TO COMMITTEES, 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pre- 
sent for immediate consideration the following resolution from 
the Committee on Accounts. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 327 (H. Rept. 98). 

Resolved, That clerks to committees of the House during the session, 
provided for by the legislative, executive, and judicial appropriation 
act for the fiscal year ending Jane 30 1914, be, and they are hereby, 
assigned for the present session of Congress to the following com- 
mittees, to wit: 

Committee on Education. 

Committee on Mines and Mining. 

Committee on Railways and Canals. 

Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

Committee on Alcoholic Liquor Traffic. 

Committee on Invalid Pensions ee clerk). 

Committee on the Judiciary (additional assistant clerk). 

Committee on Enrolled Bills. 

Committee on Disposition of Useless Executive Papers. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, it is a 
privileged resolution, anyhow, is it not? 

Mr. LLOYD. No; I do not think so. 

Mr. MANN. It has always been treated so. 

Mr. LLOYD. It may have been before, but not in this in- 
stance. 

Mr. MANN. These are the usual assignments? 

Mr. LLOYD. Yes; except this: We have assigned hereto- 
fore a clerk to the Committee on Election of President and Vice 
President. That committee has an annual clerk. We now as- 
sign, instead of that, an additional assistant clerk to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, which will have a vast amount of ex- 
‘traordinary work at the coming session. I think that commit- 
tee will need additional help. 


r 


Mr. MANN. That is, the Committee on the Judiciary gets 
one of the session clerks provided for in the legislative bill? 

Mr. LLOYD. Yes, sir. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


SESSION CLERKS TO EXPENDITURE COMMITTEES. 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I present the following privileged 
resolution from the Committee on Accounts. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. LLOYD] 
presents a privileged resolution, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House resolution 260 (H. Rept. 100). 


` — That the Committee on Expenditures in the Department- ot 
us 


dit the Navy Department, the Committee on 

Expenditures in Post Office Department, the Committee on ndi- 

tures in the State Department, the Committee on Expenditures in the 

Treasury ent, the Committee on Expenditures in the War De- 

partment, and the Committee on mditures on Public Buildings be 

allowed each a clerk at the rate of $125 per month during the second 
gress. 


session of the Sixty-tbird Con, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LLOYD. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. This provides for a session clerk for each of the 
expenditure committees? 

Mr. LLOYD. Yes; and it is the same resolution we have had 
before, excepting that we here provide a clerk for the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Department of Labor. 

Mr. MANN. How many times have these committees had 
these session clerks? 

Mr. LLOYD. I do not know how long—for several years 
back; long enough so that it has become a universal custom. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield for a question? 

Mr. LLOYD. Yes. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I desire to ask the gentleman 
whether or not the Committee on Accounts considered the ques- 
tion of allowing annual clerks to these expenditure committees? 

Mr. LLOYD. No, sir; we did not. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. If I recall correctly, when a 
similar resolution was considered in the last session of Con- 


gress, the matter was discussed, and I undertood that the 


Committee on Accounts had under consideration the question 
of ultimately giving annual clerks to all of these expenditure 
committees. Personally, I am one of those who believe that if 
a committee is entitled to a clerk at all it ought to have an 
annual clerk. It so happens that during the last year Con- 
gress has been in session all the time and these committees 
have, in effect, had annual clerks. I should like to inquire 
of the gentleman whether the Committee on Accounts intends 
at any time to consider the question of giving these committees 
annual clerks? 

Mr. LLOYD. That matter is not being considered at the 
present time. Perhaps it will be considered later. The several 
expenditure committees are all anxious to have annual clerks, 
and the matter was discussed to some extent during the summer 
at various meetings of the Committee on Accounts. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Does not the gentleman think, 
in the interest of the public service and in the interest of effi- 
ciency, they ought to have annual clerks? 

Mr. LLOYD. I think every committee that does any con- 
siderable amount of work ought to have an annual clerk. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I agree with the gentleman, 
and I hope the time will come when these committees will be 
given annual clerks. 

Mr. LOBECK. The fact js that during the special session’ 
just closed these committees did not have annual clerks. 

Mr. LLOYD. That is the fact. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

MESSENGERS IN HOUSE POST OFFICE. 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I present the following privileged 
resolution from the Committee on Accounts. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri presents a 
resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 319 (H. Rept. 99). 

Resolved, That the Postmaster of the House be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to appoint four messengers, who shall be paid out of the 
contingent fund of the House at the rate of $100 per month from and 
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after the Ist day of December, 1913, during the second session of the 
Sixty-third Congress. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LLOYD. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MANN. Are these new employees or just old employees 
who are continued, who have been in service during the special 
session? 

Mr. LLOYD. 
ployees. 

Mr. MANN. Why do you cut out the first day of the session 
and not allow them to be paid for that day? 

Mr. LLOYD. They will be paid for that day. 

Mr. MANN. That is not what the resolution says. The reso- 
lution says: 

From and after the Ist day of December. 


I take it that would exclude pay for the ist day of December. 

Mr. LLOYD. It might exclude that day's pay. I do not 
know. If there is any question about it, I will ask to change it. 

Mr. MANN. I think you had better change it. There is no 
question about it. The old employment does not last over the 
ist of December, and this says “from and after.” 

Mr. GARNER. Would “on and after” be satisfactory? 

Mr. LLOYD. I move to amend the resolution by striking out 
the word “from” and inserting the word “on.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, line 4, by striking out the word “from” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the word “on.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 

CHOCTAW AND CHICKASAW COAL AND ASPHALT LANDS. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of House joint resolution 155, extending 
time for completion of classification and appraisement of surface 
of segregated coal and asphalt lands of the Choctaw and Chicka- 
saw Nations and of the improvements thereon, and making ap- 
propriations therefor. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of a joint resolution, 
which will be reported by the Clerk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Whereas by the act of Congress approved February 19, 1912 (37 Stat. 
L., p; 67), entitled “An act to provide for the sale of the surface 
of the segregated coal and asphalt lands of the Choctaw and Chicka- 
saw Nations, and for other purposes,” it was provided that before 
the surface of said lands should be offered for sale the same should 
be classified and appraised; and 

Whereas it was provided by said act of Congress, as amended by sec- 
tion 18 of the act of Congress approved August 24, 1912 (37 Stat. 
L., pp. 518-531), and by section 18 of the act of Congress approved 
June 30, 1913 (Public, No. 4), that the classification and appraise- 
neas of 3 surface should be completed not later than December 1, 

5, an 

Whereas the 8 appointed by the President under the provisions 
of said act of Congress approved February 19, 1912, ente on dut 
August 14, 1913, and have classified, 9 scheduled 3.5 
tracts, containing approximately 388, acres and the improvements 

there remains unclassified and unappraised the surface 

coal and asphalt 


It provides for the continuance of old em- 


ey foxin 2 tely 44,000 f said segregat 
ofa roximate 1 acres of sa e 
laude? Therefore be it = 


of such time any classification, appraisement, or other work 
thereto remaining unfinished shall be completed by the Secretary of the 
Interior under rules and regulations to be prescribed by him, and the 
sum of $5,000, to be paid out of the Choctaw and Chickasaw tribal 
funds, is hereby appropriated for such purpose. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the House joint resolution? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, will the gentleman 
from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. CARTER. I will 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman has stated to me, and the gen- 
tleman from Texas also, that this was a pressing matter; will 
the gentleman explain to the House what the emergency is? 

Mr. CARTER. I will try to do that as briefly as possible. 
The act of February 19, 1912, provided for the sale of the sur- 
face of the segregated mineral Jand. A classification and ap- 
praisement to be completed within six months by the three 
appraisers was one of the requisites of the bill. For some 
reason these appraisers were not appointed until April 15, 1912, 
and for this reason on August 24 Congress thought it wise 
to extend the time of appraisement until December 1. 

In the month of October, after their appointment, charges 
were preferred against the first board of appraisers. On No- 


vember 14, 1912, they resigned and their work was shortly 
thereafter disapproved by the Secretary, thus making it neces- 
Sary to go over the whole field again. . 

The second board of appraisers was appointed on November 
25, 1912, and their terms expired on December 1, 1912, just five 
days thereafter; therefore no work of any consequence was 
done by them. 

The Indian appropriation bill of June 13, 1913, carried another 
extension of time to December 1, 1913. Appraisers were not 
appointed under this act until July 25, 1913. This last board 
has completed the appraisement of 388,000 acres, leaving an 
approximate balance of 44,000 unclassified and unappraised. 

Now, the purpose of this resolution is to continue that board 
for 60 days longer, which it is thought will be ample time for 
the completion of the work, and in case it is not any remnants 
remaining unfinished may be completed by the Secretary of 
the Interior. 

The reason for bringing this joint resolution in without com- 
mittee action is because the time for appraisement of these 
lands expired on December 1, and it is desired by the Secretary 
of the Interior and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs to push 
this appraisement to a conclusion at the earliest possible day. 
It will also be in the interest of economy to go right ahead with 
the force that is organized, rather than to have them disband, 
scatter, and have to reorganize, as may be the case if we had 
waited for committee action. 

sani MANN. Were these prior extensions by an act of Con- 
gress 

Mr. CARTER. One extension by an act of August 24, 1912, 
and another by act of June 13, 1913. 

Mr. MANN. I notice that the resolution reads that the 
appraisement shail be completed within 60 days after the 
approval of this act. 

Mr. CARTER. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. And any appraisement unfinished should be 
done at the discretion or under the authority of the Secretary 
of the Interior? 

Mr, CARTER. Yes, 

Mr. MANN. What will there remain to be finished if it is 
completed within 60 days? 

Mr. CARTER. I think there will be practically nothing; 
that is, it will be completed within the 60 days, but in case 
there should be something left the Secretary of the Interior 
could complete it without additional expense to the tribes. 

Mr. MANN. ‘The extension carries an appropriation? 

Mr. CARTER. The extension carries an appropriation of 
$5,000, which would all be consumed within the 60 days after 
the passage of this act, as I am informed. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, the proviso is: 

Provided, That at the 1 of such time any classification, 
appraisement, or other work incident thereto remaining unfinished 
shall be completed by the Secretary of the Interior under rules and 
regulations to be prescribed by him, and the sum of $5,000, to be paid 
out of the Choctaw and Chickasaw ‘tribal funds, is hereby appropriated 
for such purpose. 

Evidently that is appropriated for work to be done under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Interior and not by the ap- 
praisers. 

Mr. CARTER. The work is all done under the direction of 
the Secretary of the Interior, but after 60 days have expired 
there would no longer be any appraisers. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Then, what is the $5,000 for? 

Mr. CARTER. The $5,000 is to be used within the 60 days 
within which the work is to be done. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Why was the first appraisement re- 
jected by the Secretary of the Interior? 

Mr. CARTER. That is a long story. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That is what is usually said by gentle- 
men who do not wish to give any information. 

Mr. CARTER. There were three appraisers appointed on 
April 15, 1912, and they proceeded with work until some time 
in the following October. Charges were preferred against them, 
and their removal was requested by the inspector. They re- 
signed just before their trial. Then the appraisement that 
they had made was rejected on the ground that the Secretary 
thought that it had not been done fairly or that some undue 
influence had been used with the appraisers. 

Mr. MANN. Was this resolution prepared by the department? 

Mr. CARTER. It was. 

Mr. MANN. I suppose that accounts for the provision in it 
that after the work is completed, it shall still proceed. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma a question. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER. Les. 
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Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I have not had the privilege of 
hearing the remarks of the gentleman from Oklahoma and I 
desire to ask only one question. I note that by the act of Feb- 
ruary 19, 1912, these appraisers were appointed, but that they 
did not enter upon their duties until August, 1913, about a year 
and a half afterwards. 

Mr. CARTER. No; they entered upon the discharge of their 
duties upon April 15, 1912. I do not know to what part of the 
resolution the gentleman refers. 

Mr. COOPER. I am referring to the last clause of the 
preamble: 3 

inted by the President under the provi- 
Minin Ot aid ee oe Coase paira February 19, 1912, entered on 
duty August 14, 1913. 

And so forth. 

How did it happen that a law which was passed for the ap- 
pointment of appraisers in February was not put into force until 
about a year and a half afterwards? 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, evidently the gentleman did not 
hear my remarks. 

Mr. COOPER. That is what I said. 

Mr. CARTER. The first appraisers were appointed on April 
15, 1912, They were removed. Then on November 25, 1912, 
other a were appointed, and their terms expired on 
December 1, 1912. One of the old appraisers was reappointed, 
and two new ones were appointed on July 25, 1913. 

Mr. COOPER. There is nothing in the preamble to indicate 
those facts. 

Mr. CARTER. No; I notice there is not. 

Mr. STEPHENS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman 
will permit, the first appraisement was set aside by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior; hence these new appraisers had to take 
up the whole matter de novo. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, referring to what the distin- 
guished gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper] has called 
attention to, I take it, if unanimous consent is given for the 
consideration of the resolution and the resolution be passed, 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Carrer] expects to strike 
out the preamble? 

Mr. CARTER. That is what we expect to do. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this House joint resolution? 

Mr. BARTON. Mr. Speaker, I would like the gentleman 
from Oklahoma to tell us the emergency that exists. 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, the emergency is this: The 
time when the appraisement should be completed has passed. 
Unless we pass this joint resolution to complete it within the 
next 60 days, the force will be disbanded, and it will cost some 
money to get them together again. They are very anxious to 
have this land appraised, so that the sales can begin at the 
earliest possible moment. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I want to give notice now that I do not intend 
in the future to let any more Indian legislation go through 
without objection. It occurs to me that a committee may have 
been called together and this matter gone over quickly and 
then presented to the House. I shall not object to this, but I 
give notice now that in the future I am going to object to any 
further Indian legislation that does not come before the House 
with committee action. 2 : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma serves no- 
tice that he will object to any more Indian legislation without 
committee preparation, Is there objection to the present con- 
sideration of this House joint resolution? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, and was read the third time. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. I take it that after the resolution is passed it 
will be in order then to strike out the preamble, else the ques- 
tion would be on agreeing to the preamble. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks so. The question is on the 
passage of the resolution. 

The joint resolution was passed, 

Mr. CARTER. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the pre- 
amble. 

The motion was agreed to. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill H. R. 9770 be changed in its reference from the 
Committee on Ways and Means to the Committee on the Ter- 


ritories, This is a bill changing the method 
The SPEAKER. Read the title, please, - 


Mr. HOUSTON. It is a bill to levy and collect an income 
tax on railroads in Alaska, and for other purposes. This is 
a tax that is collected and paid into the treasury of Alaska, 
sn the bill properly belongs to the Committee on the Terri- 
tories. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I desire to say that I think the bill belongs to the Com- 
mittee on the Territories and not the Committee on Ways and 
Means, because it relates purely to Territorial matters, and 
the money that would be collected under this bill would go into. 
the treasury of the Territory, and not to the Treasury of the 
United States, and therefore the Committee on Ways and 
Means would not have jurisdiction. 

e SPEAKER. Without objection, the change of reference 
will be made. 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, Mr. HoxworTH was granted leave of 
absence, indefinitely, on account of illness. 


SUSPENSION OF NAVAL CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM. 


Mr. HENSLEY. Mr. Speaker, I call up House resolution 
No, 298 and ask for its further consideration. 
8 SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution by 
Le. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution No, 298, to authorize the President to cooperate with 
the United Kin 


of Great Britain to the end that naval construction 


may be suspe: for the period of one year. 
: iro SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I desire recognition on the reso- 
ution. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman is recognized for an hour. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I am 
not going to consume the hour. I want to state for the benefit 
of those Members who had prior claims, who were kind enough 
to give me opportunity to address the House at this time, that 
I thank them very much, but the reason I asked this courtesy 
was that the subcommittee on Appropriations for the District 
of Columbia, of which I am a member, is now in session, will 
begin work again at 2.30, and I desire to get back to that 
committee. 

I am very heartily in sympathy, gentlemen of the House, with 
this resolution. I do not think that anything is more cruel than 
war unless it is the burdens borne by the taxpayers in prepara- 
tion for war in time of peace. The human family has been 
affticted with conflicts of the smaller tribal warfares up to 
great international strifes as far back as the pages of recorded 
history go. It would be an interesting document, indeed, if 
we could gather together all the millions of money that the 
human family has been called to expend in the settlement of 
differences by the sword. It would indeed make a more 
ghastly picture if you could take all of the maimed, the 
wounded, and dead that have been caused by the terrible con- 
flicts of the past. 

If the time shall ever come when we may beat our swords into 
plowshares and our spears into pruning hooks and peace on 
earth and good will toward men will prevail, it must come from 
the great nations made up of the Anglo-Saxon and white blood, 
who will take the lead and work out the plan and enforce it. 
It must be made up of men who, whether they believe in the 
Christian faith or not as a religion, do believe in the Christian 
philosophy of peace on earth and good will toward men. The 
time has come when the settlement of differences between 
nations ought not to be settled by war, because in the early 
days the question of who should rule and who should control 
was always for the special benefit of some particular family 
which was capable of organizing an army and intrenching itself 
in power and taking the reins of government in their own and 
in their family’s hands, but that rule of government is gradu- 
ally being banished from the earth, and in all the nations of 
the world the principle is being accepted that government ought 
to be instituted in every nation for the benefit of the governed, 
and that the people themselves should be consulted about what 
the government should be. In other words, all just powers 
of government spring from the consent of the governed is the 
principle now being accepted, and in order that you may obtain 
the consent of the governed the great American people for the 
first time in history laid down the doctrine that the proper 
way to ascertain what the people desired was to ascertain what 
the majority of the people desired, and that the minority 
quietly and peacefully submit to the will of the majority. 

That being the theory of government, it ought to be within 
the power of an intelligent and civilized nation to be able to 
adjust international differences in the manner in which they 
settle to a certain extent their differences at home. 
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The great evil that confronts us to-day is the race that is 
going on between the great nations of the earth in preparing to 
defend themselves against the encroachment of others. When, 
as has been asked in this House repeatedly, will that race ever 
end? As I stated once before on the floor of the House, if this 
policy shall continue on the part of the great nations of the 
world, then the nation that shall survive in this age of scientific 
warfare will be the nation with the longest purse string, with 
the greatest amount of meat, flour, and other material necessary 
to keep an army in the field. 

Warfare presents an entirely different picture to-day from 
what it presented a few generations ago. A few generations 
ago a man with an ordinary poleax, an ordinary spear, with 
ordinary physical ability, even without much training, whs 
about equal to his neighbor in his ability to make a fight and 
in his ability to sustain himself. But the present conditions 
are such that the individual prowess amounts to nothing. What 
would an army with such ordinary weapons, even, as we fought 
the Civil War with amount to in a conflict with the modern 
implements of war to-day—the gatling gun, the rapid-fire gun, 
and other engines of destruction now in use? So warfare is 
going to be largely a question of the nation that has the 
greatest amount of scientific equipment, of scientific means of 
warfare. That is extremely expensive, and the maintenance of 
an army now in time of peace, if you will investigate the record, 
costs about as much as it cost to keep the Union Army in the 
field in time of war. In other words, four years of our present 
expense, adding the expense of the fortifications, the Army and 
the Navy expenses, and multiplying the amount by four, will 
be just about the annual expense to the Government of the 
United States in maintaining the Union Army during its four 
years of warfare. So in peace the expense of maintaining ma- 
chinery of war is such that it costs as much now to maintain the 
Army and Navy and the fortifications in time of peace as it did 
to keep that mighty army four years in the field in time of war. 

When will it end? Battleships are increasing in size. Even 
since I have been a Member of Congress, for a period of six 
years, the battleships have increased in cost from $8,000,000 
or $9,000,000 to $15,000,000. And where will that end? In 
other words, if we continue this race in the nayal program, it 
will be but a few years when the rapidly increasing expendi- 
tures of the Government will not only be a billion dollars an- 
nually, but in the course of the next 10 or 12 years, at the same 
ratio of Increase in the last 10 or 12 years, we will spend 
$2,000,000,000 annually and have $4,000,000,000 Congresses. 

You all recall that some years ago, within the recollection of 
every man on the floor of this House, the newspapers headlined 
a billion-dollar Congress, and it was like a fire bell at night. 
Mr. Reed was Speaker, and we were spending a billion dollars 
in one Congress, or $500,000,000 a year. You Republicans will 
remember how the changes were rung then all over the coun- 
try against you. You will remember Mr. Reed's laconic reply, 
to the effect that we had a billion-dollar Government. That 
was the only answer that could be made to the proposition. 
Now the Democrats are in power, and I am afraid, gentlemen 
of the House, that we will expend more money this year than 
has ever been expended in the history of this Government before 
in any one year, Perhaps it may be necessary and the people 
may be demanding it. but if that is true, we have wrongfully 
criticized the Republican Party, and we ought to apologize to 
them for charging them with spending money and being crimi- 
nally extravagant in the administration of the affairs of this 
Government. 

But I do believe that by the adoption of this resolution 
you will haye courage enough here in the House to say to the 
demand of the public press, that is under the control of the 
people who are being benefited by the expenditure of Govern- 
ment money, that such expenditures ought to be curtailed. I 
want to say that every time the Government expends its money 
along the line of any new developments there are thousands 
of men who get the benefit of that expenditure of public funds, 
and there are secured at once new advocates for more money 
to be taken out of the Federal Treasury for public improvement. 
And in consideration of the naval and military equipment of 
this country thousands of men are employed and millions of 
money invested in producing it, and great corporations are 
formed for the turning out of these implements of war, which 
are rewarded by enormous profits. 

Let me give you an illustration of how the profits in this line 
of industry are greater when sold to the Government than when 
sold to private enterprise: Practically the same steel, except in 
thickness, that is sold to the commercial world at from $60 to 
$50 a ton costs the Federal Government from $200 to $600 a 
ton, and in some instances even higher. Now, that is entirely 
too much difference in the cost of steel, 


The excuse that is given for this is that the Government 
demands better steel than the commercial world demands. As 
a matter of fact, the steel is of the same kind and character, as 
is shown by the testimony, the only difference being as to the 
texture and weight of the steel that is being handled at the 
time. This great profit that goes to the steel manufacturers of 
this country causes them to advocate more battleships. I do 
not know that there is a Member of this House who would act 
differently from the managers of these great steel industries 
if he himself were that manager and not the representative 
of the people on the floor of this House. 

Therefore let us not criticize these business men too sharply 
and too severely if they are going into the open and dealing 
fairly with the Government, and if those who purchase the 
steel know what profit is being made. The censure ought to 
be with the Government more than with the Steel Trust or 
with those people who are manufacturing the steel. There is 
no doubt, however, but that they are exercising an influence, 
as has been charged, and have been able to control the public 
press. The moment Congress meets the machinery is set in 
motion by the people who make the steel and who make the 
equipment, and word is sent along the line to a great number of 
newspapers for the purpose of creating a war scare and de- 
nouncing every Member of Congress who does not vote for all 
of these great preparations for the Army and the Navy. If 
that be true, then indeed they are censurable. They are not 
patriotic. They are then converting the Government into a 
means of enabling themselves to increase their own private 
fortunes at public expense, and that is most culpable and out- 
rageous on the part of any man living under the folds of this 
flag that gives or should give to every man equal rights and no 
special privileges. [Applause.] 

Now, along with this expenditure comes a large number of 
other expenditures, because I never saw a man on the floor of 
this House in my life who was the advocate of some certain 
great expenditure who was not willing to vote for the extray- 
agances advocated by other fellows. I do not mean to say 
by that that there has ever been any direct combination. I 
do not mean to say that those men have ever gone and gotten 
together and agreed among themselves to cooperate, saying: 
“Tf you will vote for mine, I will vote for yours.” But it is one 
of the necessary sequences of these great extravagances that 
when I, for example, want a certain thing for my district, when 
I want to buy my way back into Congress by the expenditure of 
public funds, whether it is a justifiable and businesslike ex- 
pense or not, I can go back to my district and say to my people: 
“ Here is what I have brought back to you; this is what I have 
taken from the Public Treasury, and this is being expended in 
your midst.” 

That is becoming quite a popular doctrine in a great many of 
the congressional districts of the United States, and it is made 
to bear upon the question as to whether a man should or should 
not come back to Congress. As the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Garrett] said on one occasion on this floor, it is very 
significant to notice the difference between the way in which a 
man scans the record of a member of the legislature of his 
State and the way he scans the record of his Member in 
Congress. 

Mr, Garrett said that the first thing a man says to the mem- 
ber of the legislature when that member returns to his home 
district is, with a look of criticism in his eye, “ How much have 
you spent, and how much have you raised my taxes? My taxes 
last year were $31.15. This year they are $31.65, and I know 
that that addition to my tax list has been brought about by your 
extravagance in the legislature.” And that member of the State 
legislature there loses a vote. But look at your Member of Con- 
gress when he comes swelling back home. His constituents walk 
up to him with greed in their eyes and say to him, “ How much 
did you get? How much of the Public Treasury have you 
brought back home?” This is due to the present system of tax- 
ation, and if there is no other result that will grow out of the 
income tax, I hope to God it will cause people to begin to realize 
that when you pay money out of the Federal Treasury the tax- 
payer is the man who is really paying it, notwithstanding he 
may not know and can not locate it in the tax list. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. SISSON. You may. 

Mr. SIMS. I think the gentleman is exactly right in his 
analysis of the causes that lead to these effects; but would it 
not be an intelligent remedy to provide some method of direct 
taxation for the purpose of collecting at least a portion of our 
Federal revenues so that the people might know they were pay- 
ing $15,000,000 for a 5 

Mr. SISSON. It might not be amiss, and if the Federal ex- 
penses continue to inerense I think the time will not be far 
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distant when, even though you put the tariff as high as my good 
friend from New York [Mr. Payne] would have it, or if you 
place it as low as my good friend from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] would have it, or place it at any figure you please, and 
then take the other sources of revenue as now fixed by law, it 
will be utterly impossible to arrange a tariff tax that will pro- 
duce enough revenue to run the Government at the present great 
increase of public expenditures. And when that time is reached 
I will say to my good friend from Tennessee that in order to 
have these governmental activities maintained you will be com- 
pelled to resort to some system of direct taxation or increase 
enormously your internal-revenue taxes and your income tax. 

But it would be desirable, indeed, if we could bring to the 
knowledge of every man in America the exact amount which he 
is compelled to pay for maintaining the Federal Government. 
Do you know that the greatest amount of good which a man 
receives as a result of taxation comes first from his county and 
his State? Of course the municipalities in the town confer di- 
rect benefits in the way of schools and streets and police pro- 
tection; but the most of the benefit of Government in this coun- 
try comes from the direct taxation imposed by the States and 
municipalities. 

The only direct service that the United States Government 
performs for all citizens is to bring them their mail, and for 
that service they pay 2 cents for every first-class letter. All the 
other money expended out of the Federal Treasury produces 
only indirect benefits save to the man who receives a salary as 
an officeholder or the man who collects money for public im- 
provements. There are some people, who live directly up and 
down the rivers and on the harbors, who may get direct bene- 
fits from the improvement of the rivers and harbers, but the 
masses of the people get only indirect benefits from the expendi- 
ture of public money. And when you look at your expenses for 
maintaining your State and county governments you will be 
astounded when you realize that more than twice as much is 
expended by the Federal Government as is expended by all the 
municipalities and all the counties and all the States of this 
Union. You will have to eliminate from that your public- 
school expenses. 

Now, before I conclude, let me say just a word in reference 
to this resolution. 

This resolution is the highest evidence of the fact that the 
masses of the English people themselyes have in their minds 
and hearts a public sentiment against the great naval and mili- 
tary program in England. The naval and military program in 
England is getting to be extremely burdensome to the taxpayers 
there. In Germany it is causing the increase of socialism; 
and in that country the last budget demanded by the Emperor 
has been held up in the Reichstag by the socialistic element, 
and you have not heard much lately of the German Govern- 
ment taking stock in international disputes. Germany has a 
dispute at home, and owing to the censored press in Germany 
it is doubtful whether the American people as a mass will ever 
know the enormous trouble they are having in the Reichstag 
over the Emperor's military budget. 

The Japanese are to-day staggering under the Russian war 
debt and under their naval and military debt, caused by 
endeavoring to maintain a great army and a great navy. They 
tell me that in many instances the Japanese subject is called 
upon to pay one-third of his net income in the way of an income 
tax. There is, however, a spirit in Japan that will tolerate 
more taxation by the Goyernment than will ever be tolerated 
in America. 

If history teaches me anything, it teaches me that no govern- 
ment was ever preserved by enormous armies and by enormous 
taxes. It teaches that when you take away from the private 
citizen the substance which he has earned and convert it into 
salaries and expend it through the Public Treasury, the bur- 
dens of expense get to be so great that the people themselves 
destroy their own Government. The great Governments of the 
past have not been destroyed by outside influences. Some coun- 
tries like Poland have been dismembered, but the pages of his- 
tory teach that the great Governments have been destroyed by 
internal dissensions, caused by favoritism, caused by militarism, 
and caused by all those influences which follow overtaxation 
and the expenditure of too much money from the Public Treas- 
ury and the favoritism which always follows. 

Now, since England makes us this proposition, unless we give 
the Declaration of Independence and all of the utterances of 
all of our great statesmen the lie by our action, we should give 
the example to the world by taking the lead in this great move- 
ment and showing that we are a Nation that believes in peace, 
and that we believe in the development of friendly trade rela- 
tions with all the nations. These peaceful means can make 
this Nation the best beloved on earth, and make it the happy 
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country as well as a happy country in which people may live and 
rear their families. Now, unless we throw all these considera- 
tions aside and turn back on the dial of time the hands for 
centuries, and go back to a period when brute force ruled men, 
we must accept the resolution in good faith, and not only by 
invitation step up by the side of the Lord of the Admiralty of 
England and say “We will not only keep pace with you, but 
we ask you to-day to follow us in the vanguard and march 
toward peace and disarmament of the world.” That brings 
about a condition where all the past experience of all the great 
Governments of the earth may be used for the benefit of 
humanity, making them better, making them purer, making 
them nobler, making them stronger physically and intellec- 
tually than they have been in the past, and not spend millions 
in destroying them and educating into them the fiendish dis- 
positions which cause nations to go to war. 

It does seem to me that in all this age where so much is 
being said about peace, where we spend so much for public 
education here and throughout the world—it does seem to me 
as if we ought to reach a point somewhere during our day and 
generation when some nation can take some decided step, as 
the great head of the English navy has taken, for the disarma- 
ment of nations. When that time shall come we of this day 
and generation will be blessed by those that follow, and we 
will have accomplished somewhat what the meek and lowly 
Nazarene taught would be accomplished when His principles 
found lodgment in the hearts and minds of men and found ex- 
pression in governmental action, when a whole nation will act 
as one man, and that is, “Love your neighbor as yourself.” 
Then all nations will be friends and not enemies, 

When our people have reached that point we will be able to 
erect here on this American Continent a magnificent temple of 
liberty, in which shall dwell forever unity, love, and happiness, 
and all people will rise up and call us blessed. [Applause.] 

May the Ruler of the Universe speed that happy day! How 
wicked, indeed, must be the human heart, how selfish naturally, 
if, with all the thousands of schoolrooms, with all the teachings 
of all the churches, whether you shall study the religion of 
Jesus of Nazareth, whether you shall study the religion of 
Mohammed, whether you study the religion of Ahura-Mazda, 
whether you shall study the religion of Buddha, whether you 
shall study the religion of Confucius—they all teach the same 
brotherly love, and they all teach that there is a unity of in- 
terest, that there is a common purpose, that there is a common 
destiny for men, and if we work out our destiny to the fullest 
fruition we must work it out by a harmonious plan agreed to 
by all the people of the earth. We can not live to ourselves 
alone. 

It is utterly impossible for nations to live alone. We must 
live with our neighbor nations, and, if we mean peace, we must 
take the first step which leads us toward peace. We can not 
cry “Peace! Peace!” and at the same time be preparing and 
standing for war, war, war; but if your neighbor, who was per- 
haps your friend, should go about among his neighbors and say, 
“I like my friend from Kansas, Vicrok Munůbock, now, but I 
do not know what he may do in the future, and therefore I am 
buying myself a big pistol and a Winchester rifle, and I have 
a good stock of arms and ammunition, and if he ever turns 
against me I am fixed and ready for him,” then my good friend, 
Mr. Munpock, with his good judgment, with his good sense,- 
would at once go to work and prepare for his defense. So, as 
an individual prepares against an individual an aggregation of 
individuals prepares against an aggregation of individuals, with 
this difference: If the thing went too far with individuals the 
Government would step in and put both the individuals under 
bonds to keep the peace; but, unfortunately, there is no police 
or force that controls the nation. The nation must take the 
step of its own initiative, and therefore the nation must, in its 
sovereign will and determination, disarm itself by its own ac- 
tion and its own volition. We can not blame the nations of 
Europe for what they think of us. I have heard my good 
friend from Alabama [Mr. Hosson] talk about the great Jap- 
anese navy and the great German navy and our little Navy. 
By way of parenthesis, I am rather of the opinion that Ger- 
many would not care to dismantle her coast of her navy at any 
moment and bring it away across the sea to fight us. At any 
rate, they no longer hold up the German navy to scare us; that 
has about played out. Since that time they have been playing 
Japan. On the other side of the Pacific you will find Japan 
playing the United States. When the United States builds two 
battleships, England builds four, Japan breaks her back trying 
to build two, and Germany steps into line with two, and France 
with two, and next year, if the United States finally compro- 
mises on one, then England has to do the same thing over again, 
and so with the other nations. So the merry march of arms, 
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ammunition, epaulets, officers, and expenses goes on, and the 
only people benefited are those who sell the arms and ammu- 
nition and these people who have navy yards in their districts 
and the merchants who sell goods to those in the Army and 
Navy and who work in the navy yards and the officers and 
men in the Army and Navy. The merry dance of war goes on. 
If two bankers, if two individuals, two farmers, two black- 
smiths, two lawyers, yes, two negroes, if you please, on ‘the 
humblest plantation in Mississippi, were to conduct their affairs 
in that silly manner, you could go to any court and get out 
the writ of inquirendo de lunatico and send both of them to 
the asylum, and yet great nations of people are doing that 
identical thing in reference to arming themselves against each 
other in time of peace. They do not seem to have the proper 
amount of initiative to begin to reach a settlement where they 
may avoid this great expense. 

Mr. Speaker, I wanted to make this speech for two reasons: 
First, because I am in sympathy with the resolution, and, sec- 
ond, because I have always been opposed not only to this use- 
less naval and military expense, but to the expenditure of any 
public funds out of the Federal Treasury except for a proper 
governmental function; and if I could have my way no dollar 
would be expended out of the Federal Treasury unless a man 
could put his finger upon the clause of the Constitution author- 
izing it or could put it upon a clear implication—one of the 
necessary things that must follow that specific grant of power. 
If that was done, Government expenses would be very, very much 
less than they are now and would be very much more satis- 
factory. I was denounced from one end of the country to the 
other by that press that advocates big battleships and advo- 
cates great expenses of public money. What praise I got for 
the position I took in the last fight on the naval appropriation 
bill came from the peace papers of the country. The cosmopoli- 
tan press, which is controlled by the great purse strings of the 
country, undertook to denounce, and did denounce, me from one 
end of the country to the other; but I thank God that that time 
has not yet come in my public life, and I hope it never will come, 
when I shall be deterred from the performance of what I think 
to be my duty, irrespective of criticisms and of adverse com- 
ments. I would be unworthy to represent any constituency on 
this floor if the criticism of the military press of the country, 
that press which represents those agencies which enjoy the bene- 
fits of the expenditure of public money, were to deter me in my 
duty; and in the event it ever does, I ought to be driven from 
the floor by the voters of my district. If I shall represent my 
district only for this term, I shall represent it with the con- 
scientious feeling in my heart that I have done my duty as I 
see it; and I would rather have the approval of my own con- 
science and the condemnation of others than to have the ap- 
proval of others and the condemnation of my own conscience. 
[Applause.] As long as I have the approval of my own con- 
science I can look the world in the face and feel that I am a 
man; but if I surrender my conscience in order that others may 
be pleased, then I shall become recreant to every trust reposed 
in me and can look no man in the face and feel that I am a 
man. Therefore I will still continue to pursue the course out- 
lined by myself and I will continue to combat all expenditure 
of public money for useless and extravagant purposes and con- 
tinne to make a fight for a reduction of naval expenses when 
I find they are too extravagant, notwithstanding the propaganda 
that may be set in motion against me. I intend again, if the 
Naval Committee shall bring in an outrageously extravagant 
bill, to do my best to defeat every extravagant item in it. Let 
us vote for this resolution and try this open door; tread this 
path a distance and see if it will not lead to something that 
will bring about the result much desired by all the good and 
God-fearing people throughout the earth. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore] is the next on the list, and is recognized for 58 minutes. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr, Speaker, the speech of my eloquent friend 
from Mississippi [Mr. Sisson] proclaiming peace to all the 
world, subject to an agreement that is to be made by the Presi- 
dent of the United States with such nations as will agree with 
him, reminds me of one of the classics told by Robert G. Inger- 
soll at a Clover Club dinner in Philadelphia, a story from his 
own lips which I had the pleasure of hearing. He was called 
upon to speak. He rose and said with some show of diffidence 
that he had not expected to be called upon; in fact, he said 
there was an agreement that he should not be called upon; 
whereupon one of the raconteurs in the back of the hall said, 
We never heard of any such agreement; go on.” He said, 
“You never heard of such an agreement? Then I shall go on, 
for you remind me of the story of the fox and the hen. Once 
upon a time there was a hen living upon the borders of a forest. 
At the close of the day when she had completed her daily tasks, 


mindful of the fact that there were wild beasts about and that 
there were birds of prey in the air, she mounted the limb of a 
tree and tucked her head away under her wing. Presently she 
was aroused by the baying of a fox somewhere down the road. 
She lifted her head from under her wing cautiously. The sound 
became more pronounced, and presently the fox was directly 
under the limb upon which she sat. He looked up and said, 
“Good evening, Miss Hen? And the hen, looking down, said, 
‘Good evening, Mr. Fox.” ‘Why, Miss Hen, I have been think- 
ing what a beautiful moonlight night this promises to be and 
what a pleasant walk it would be for you and for me down by 
the side of the wood to the brook where we could sit together 
along the banks of the silvery stream.’ ‘Why,’ she said, Mr. 
Fox, that is most delightful; a prospect I admire, an opportunity 
I would appreciate, but I am a little suspicious, Mr. Fox, that I 
ought not to leave my perch upon this limb.’ ‘Oh,’ he said, ‘I 
know what your trouble is, I know how you feel, but you have 
not heard what has taken place recently. Do you not know of 
the agreement?’ ‘Why,’ she said, ‘no; what agreement?’ 
Why, he said, ‘an agreement made between all the beasts of 
the field and all the fowls of the air, that hereafter all shall live 
in peace and amity together, and that there shall be no more 
strife amongst the creatures of the earth.’ ‘ Why,’ she said, ‘no; 
that is news to me; I would really like to take that walk. Mr. 
Fox, are you sure there is such an agreement?’ ‘Oh,’ he said, 
“yes; take my word for it, there is such an agreement; we are 
all to live in peace and harmony hereafter; come.’ But she said, 
‘Wait, wait. I just heard the familiar bark of my friend, the 
watchdog. He will be here presently, and then the three of us 
will go together.’ ‘Oh,’ he said, somewhat curtly, ‘come with 
me; he is all right; but come with me.“ But she said, No; wait 
until he comes; he is very near; do not you observe it; can you not 
hear him?’ The bark was now so distinct that the hen, beginning 
to fluff her wings, coyly remarked, ‘I believe I will accept your 
invitation and we will take the walk along the moonlit path- 
way, but wait for my friend the dog.’ The dog came nearer and 
hearer and the fox growing restless, said, ‘Come, come now. 
This is my party and I want you to go with me.’ And the hen 
said, ‘I will, just as soon as my friend the dog comes.’ But the 
fox said, ‘I do not like the dog.’ ‘Why, Mr. Fox,’ said the hen, 
‘you just told me of an agreement entered into by all of the 
fowls of the air and the beasts of the field that we are all to 
live in peace and amity together, and my friend the dog is in 
on that. You remember the agreement.“ Les, he said, as the 
bark of the dog came close to his heels, ‘there is such an agree- 
ment, but that son-of-a-gun has not heard of it.” [Laughter.] 

Now, it would be a splendid thing, indeed, if we could all live 
in peace and amity together, if we all could manifest toward 
each other that spirit of brotherly love that was evinced just now 
by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Sisson]. It would be 
splendid, indeed, if we could make an agreement in this House 
of Representatives to live in peace and amity together, but 
some of our constituents have not heard of any such agreement 
being effectuated, although we have been in business more than 
100 years. 

I take it that a man builds a home with which to shelter him- 
self and that a man puts a lock upon his door in order to pro- 
tect himself against the stranger. I take it that a nation does 
exactly the same thing, and that that nation is not wise which, 
being strong otherwise, does not throw around itself sufficient 
safeguards to protect its own and maintain its dignity abroad, 
if need be. We have before us now a resolution which proposes 
to impose upon the President of the United States an obligation 
to secure a treaty of peace for all the nations of the world, dis- 
arming those nations so far as battleships are concerned for 
a period of one year. That is not wholly a new proposition. It 
has come from the interior of this country time and time again. 
It has come not from those along the coast line, who understand 
a little better the question of coast defense than do our friends 
in the interior. But I take it if the man living in the interior, 
far away from any neighbors, finds it necessary to protect him- 
self by putting a lock upon his door or putting his trusty rifle 
behind it, with which to meet the marauder should he come, 
that it is Just as wise for this great Nation to put its gun be- 
hind the door and have it in readiness in the event of the great 
marauder coming. We have had the marauder upon these 
shores before. It is not impossible that we may have him come 
again. Then are we to depend wholly and solely upon interior 
improvements made possible by our creative power, without au- 
thority to support them if necessary, or are we going to en- 
courage those internal improvements by extending abroad our 
influence in commerce, by haying ourselyes prepared for any 
emergency should it come? 

Some one in this discussion has referred to that very happy 
condition which prevails on the Great Lakes, where in conse- 
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quence of the War of 1812, and an American victory recently 
celebrated there, we entered into an agreement with Great 
Britain to practically disarm so far as the Great Lakes are 
concerned. 

No other nations are involved in that proposition but the 
two—United States and Great Britain—and it was just as 
wise for Great Britain as it was for us that that agreement 
should have been made. We have no questions confronting us 
there in which other nations are concerned at all. That is a 
matter where it was possible and where it was wise to enter 
into a mutual agreement not to have warships upon the seas. 
But that condition does not prevail along the coast line, neither 
upon the Atlantic nor the Pacific, nor along the Gulf. 

Some gentlemen, too, have referred to the fact that the con- 
struction of battleships is a burden upon the people of this 
country. Some have made special reference to the fact that 
vessels are sometimes cast aside and assigned to the scrap heap 
because they are no longer serviceable. There is a very ready 
and a very quick answer to that. Every other nation is in 
the same position in regard to the casting off of battleships as 
is the United States, and it is because of the improvement of 
battleships by foreign countries that certain American battle- 
ships have been cast into disuse as no longer serviceable. 

The race between the nations is on; it is not of the making 
of the United States, but it is by the insistence of foreign 
powers to maintain strong navies, to increase the size of their 
battleships. This induces the United States, as a measure of 
preparedness, to also build battleships. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore] yield to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. SLAYDEN]? 

Mr. MOORE. Yes. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman if he thinks that because other nations are trying— 
and I am endeavoring to quote the words he used just now— 
that other nations have the same experience in discarding 
warships that we have, therefore the building of them is not 
a burden on the people? That is the inference from his state- 
ment and I want to know if he meant that. 

Mr. MOORE. The gentleman has asked a question which I 
think I can answer. I have some views upon that subject, and 
I am glad to come to them now. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I do not want to interrupt the sequence of 
the gentleman’s argument. 

Mr. MOORE. Not at all, because the gentleman’s question 
is timely. I want to take up the question which is recounted 
in the resolution, that the construction of warships is a burden 
upon the people. It is not a burden upon the people. It is an 
assistance to the people. It is an assistance to the farmers of 
this country. It is an assistance to the workingmen of this 
country, to the industrialists and to the mechanics, and the mo- 
ment you stop the construction of battleships you turn out of 
employment not only men upon the farm, men engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits, but you will also turn men out of the great 
factories and great industries of the country. Witness 700 men 
laid off in one of the armor-plate establishments of Pennsyl- 
vania during the past week because, perforce, the Secretary of 
the Navy prefers to have armor plate built elsewhere than in 
the United States. Do you say this is a burden upon the people 
to take away from the American workingman the employment 
that he has had and to transfer it to armor-plate factories in 
Germany and in Great Britain? 

Mr. PALMER and Mr. SLAYDEN rose. 

The SPEAKER. To whom does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. I will yield to my colleague from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. PALMER]. 

Mr. PALMER. Where does the gentleman get his informa- 
tion that 700 men have been laid off in one of the armor-plate 
establishments of Pennsylvania within the past week? 

Mr. MOORE. I get it from a dispatch printed in the Phila- 
delphia Ledger of yesterday, which, in view of the gentleman’s 
query, I will be very glad to have the Clerk read, so that the 
gentleman may say what he pleases about it. I pass this up to 
the Clerk’s desk to be read. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

MEN OUT OF WORK APFEAL TO PALMER—PETHLEHEM STEEL WORKERS 
ASK THAT PRESIDENT KEEP PROMISES. 
BETHLEHEM, PA., December 2, 1913. 

More than 700 mechanics who lost their places with the Bethlehem 
Steel Works after Charles M. Schwab had failed to get an order for 
armor plates from the Navy Department have written to Congressman 
A. MITCHELL PALMER imploring him to get President Wilson to make 
rood a promise to the effect that, if any man lost his position, he, the 
‘resident, would adjust matters. If the Government institutes an in- 
quiry, it is said, the Bethlehem officials will reply that they will gladly 
give the men work, provided that the Governmen ves them orders. 

Congressman PALMER, whom the Bethlehem workers say they elected, 


has as yet taken no action. As he is chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, the men say he is in a position to solve their difficulty. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. I do. 

Mr. PALMER. I assumed when the gentleman made his state- 
ment that he was relying upon information contained in a 
couple of Philadelphia newspapers yesterday and to-day, one 
of which he has had read from the Clerk's desk. 

Mr. MOORE. Yes; and others which I have here, but will 
not have read unless they are needed. 

Mr. PALMER. I will say, Mr. Speaker, that the Bethlehem 
steel plant is located in my district. From all the information 
I can obtain from persons connected directly with the com- 
pany by wire to-day there have been no men laid off to the 
extent of anything like 700; nothing more than the usual 
changes at this time of the year. No men have been laid off 
because of any refusal of the Government to give a contract to 
the Bethlehem Steel Co., and none of the Bethlehem Steel Co.’s 
employees have written to me asking, for jobs or asking for any 
such thing as is there stated in that article in the newspaper. 
That part of it, at least, is absolutely without foundation in 
fact, and I trust the gentleman will not base his argument 
against peace between the nations upon any such flimsy founda- 
tion as that which he has brought here now. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. MOORE. Of course, we always have applause from that 
side of the House—— 

Mr. SLAYDEN. For righteous causes—— 

Mr. MOORE. For any statement that indicates that labor 
is not being laid off now by reason of the tariff conditions. 
But we shall produce the evidence as it comes along, and there 
will be plenty of it in the next few months. 

I accept the gentleman’s statement, because it is only fair 
that he should have the chance to make it. However, he 
admits that hands are laid off, and to that extent he confirms 
the newspaper statement. s 

Mr. PALMER. No; Mr. Speaker, I did not say that. I said 
there had been no laying off of hands by reason of any failure 
to get a Government contract. There have been some changes 
usual at this time of year. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman allow me 
to interrupt him? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. I will. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Just before the gentleman engaged in this 
interesting debate with his colleague he stated positively and 
plainly that the construction of battleships at public expense 
was not a burden upon the taxpayers, and that therefore the 
collection of taxes and their expenditure in that way was not 
a burden. On the other hand, the gentleman went forward 
and stated it as a positive benefit not only to them but to the 
farmers. 

Mr. MOORE. I said an advantage. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Is not that true? 

Mr. MOORE. Yes. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Very well. Now, if it be true that the 
manufacture of 5,000 tons of armor plate and the purchase of 
two battleships is an actual benefit to all the people and is 
not a burden, why not manufacture 500,000 tons of armor plate 
and build 50 battleships, because it will be no burden but will 
distribute benefits? 

Mr. MOORE. That would probably be unnecessary, and 
therefore it would not be an advantage. I think that is a 
complete answer to the gentleman’s question. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Would it not be a distribution of these 
advantages on a greater scale? 

Mr. MOORE. I would not expend all the money of this coun- 
try in building battleships nor in improving rivers and harbors, 
nor would I spend it all in building post offices; but I would try 
to equalize the distribution so that if a man’s occupation was 
that of a mechanic, he could have employment; so that if his 
occupation was that of an agriculturist, he could have a mar- 
ket for his produce; so that if he was an engineer, there might 
be something for him to do. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Then the gentleman adheres to his position 
that the collection of taxes and their expenditure for battle- 
ships and armor plate is not a burden but a benefit? 

Mr. MOORE. I do to the extent that it is a reasonable col- 
lection and a reasonable expenditure. I say that it is for the 
benefit of the working people, and for the benefit of the rank 
and file, to have some money spent for battleships. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. But you said it was not a burden. 

Mr. MOORE. I say it is not a burden, because the term 
“burden” has come to be purely a political term, in use only 
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by one party in this eountry; a term that was used during the 
discussion of the tariff bill, and a term whieh is now used in 
this resolution with the expectation that it will influence the 
people. 

This resolution provides that we shall have this peace agree- 
ment because it will tend “to lessen the enormous burdens of 
the people and avoid the waste of the investment in war mate- 
rial”; and my discussion with the gentleman from Pennsylvania 

| (Mr. Patmer] was only incidental, and my answers to the gen- 

tleman from Texas [Mr. SLAYDEN] are only incidental to what I 
‘intended to say upon that subject, which I will come to in a 
moment. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MOORE. I do. 

Mr. MANN. If the collection of taxes for the various govern- 
mental functions is a burden, why do they not stop it? 

Mr. MOORE. They haye the opportunity to, but the trouble 
is they can not now raise sufficient-— 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Some burdens are avoidable and some are 
unavoidable. 

Mr. MANN. But the test of whether a thing is a burden is 
not taking it by itself but taking it in connection with what 
necessarily goes with it; and if the collection of taxes for the 
building of post offices is a burden, we ought not to collect the 
taxes. You can not judge whether it is a burden until you 
know what you are going to do with it. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MOORE. I do. 

Mr. PALMER. I suppose, on the same theory, the gentleman 
would argue that war is a good thing, because if, for instance, 
the war should result in killing a hundred thousand able-bodied 
men that would make it possible for those remaining to bave 
more employment. 

Mr. MOORE. Do not misunderstand me at all. 
in favor of peace as the gentleman is. 

Mr. PALMER. Is not that what the gentleman’s argument 
leads to? 

` Mr. MOORE. The gentleman [Mr. PALMER} is arguing against 
preparedness for war, which is the customary precaution to 
secure peace, a precaution which every ordinary householder 
takes in his everyday affairs. 

Now, I want to answer the gentleman from Texas—and I am 
delighted that he has asked the questions he put with regard 
to the “burdens” to which he referred. For the last seven 
years since I have been in this House I have listened to the 
story of “the burden upon the backs of the American people,” 
and that burden has always been dilated upon by our friends 
upon the other side. I have looked up and down the streets 
and avenues and along the country roads and I have not seen 
the man carrying that burden, except as he pleased. He may 
carry it during the next six months, perhaps, but up to this 
time he has not done it; because if he were a mechanic making 
armor plate, he was getting wages and was being paid, and he 
lived happily until the change came that turned him out at the 
Bethlehem Steel Works the other day. If he is a farmer, he has 
not carried any burden except for a profit, to sell it at a good 
price to the consumer in the city. 

Now, I do not see that battleships are a burden to the farmer, 
if he furnishes, directly or indirectly, the material that goes 
into the construction and operation of those ships. The gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. Sisson] gave us some philosophy 
a little while ago about brotherly love and that kindly feeling 
that we all ought to entertain toward one another, which every- 
body aspires for. I take it he will agree that perhaps every- 
thing we use originates in the earth or in the sea. 

I take it that the timber that goes into the ship comes from 
the forest. I take it that the steel that goes into the ship comes 
from the mine. I take it that all the wood, the iron, the steel, 
the glass, and other material that enters into the finishing and 
the decorating of the ship comes from the soil, I take it that 
the carpets that go into the ship come originally from the wool 
of the sheep as grown by the farmer; that the cotton goods 
come from the planter, and that workmen of every kind along 
the line had a hand in ultimately fitting out the ship. If you 
spend fifteen millions constructing a battleship, you do not 
waste 2 cent of the people’s money; you do not waste a cent of 
the farmer’s or the mechanic’s money, but you circulate through 
them the volume of money you put into the ship. I do not care 
whether it is in fixing up an electrolier or whether it is in build- 
ing the ways on which the ship slides to the sea or whether it is 
in making the military mast, every dollar of that money goes 
back to the mechanic or the man who produces something from 
the soil of the land. The moment you take that $15,000,000 
appropriation and turn it into some other institution, into a pub- 
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lic building, you take it away from these men who have been 
getting and using it along the line from the producer to the 
finisher of the battleship now owned by the Government. 

I think that answers philosophically, if not materially, the 
question raised by the gentleman from Texas. There is another 
very serious question in regard to this proposiiion that we shall 
disarm for a year. 

Mr. HENSLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. I will. 

Mr, HENSLEY. The gentleman from Pennsylvania evidently 
does not agree with Mr. Churchill when he declares that if we 
take a naval holiday for one year with the different nations 
entering into that agreement, that at the end of the year their 
positions will be exactly the same relatively, our positions 
unchanged, and then there will be millions, countless millions, 
of money that can be used by the nations the world over for 
other and better purposes? 

Mr. MOORE. Can the gentleman tell me what other and bet- 
ter purposes the expenditure of $15,000,000 might be used for 
than the encouragement of the products of the soil and the for- 
est and the mines and the factories, all of which enter into the 
construction of a battleship? 

Mr. HENSLEY. Internal improyements of various kinds that 
I could enumerate to the gentleman, 

Mr. MOORE. Building post offices? 

Mr, HENSLEY. The reclamation of thousands of acres of 
land where men can go and till the soil instead of being com- 
pelled to remain in the crowded districts of the country. 

Mr. MOORE. To enrich private owners of land and to fur- 
ther increase the swollea fortunes of men that own thousands 
of acres of waste land that is not tillable to-day? Is that 
what the gentleman means? 

Mr. HENSLEY. It would not enrich the private owners of 
the great Steel Trust. 

Mr. MOORE. Ah, yes; if you are going to put it that way 
we might put it back and say that if it is for a speculative pur- 
pose, it applies alike to the men who make the swollen fortunes 
of industry and to the men who combine in agriculture—— 

Mr. HENSLEY. Does the gentleman mean to sny it would 
not have the same effect, and a more glorious effect, if you put 
it to improving the roads throughout the country? 

Mr. MOORE, Not at all; but if the gentleman means to re- 
lieve every State of its responsibility, no matter what its 
area, to build thousands and hundreds of thousands of miles 
of roads at the expense of a few people in populous centers, 
then I do differ with him. 

I say there is a more serious question, even in the expression 
of this sentiment, as contemplated by the resolution, than any 
of us have given careful thought to. The President of the 
United States, in the message delivered here from the throne” 
the day before yesterday, gives voice to the fear that some 
people in administration circles now entertain with regard to 
the decadence of the American merchant marine, Shortly you 
are going to pass or attempt to pass here a seamen’s bill. You 
are writing into it conditions that, it is said, threaten the very 
existence of the merchant marine of the United States—that 
plying on inland waters and that plying on the high seas. What 
does the President of the United States say? You passed that 
bill in the last session of Congress, and the Senate has passed 
it in this. It is going to come back here. In that bill you 
propose to establish conditions that will make it impossible 
for any youth in this land to qualify as an able-bodied seaman 
on a merchant vessel. That is what you propose to do now. 
The only place from which we could get these able-bodied 
seamen would be from the battleships of the country, where, in 
time of peace, they are in training. 

Mr. HENSLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE, Certainly. 

Mr. HENSLEY. I would like very much if the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania would say whether or not he thinks it was 
a wise proposition on the part of the United States Government 
and the British Government to enter into a treaty that brought 
about the disarmament on the Great Lakes something like 
a hundred years ago. 

Mr. MOORE. The gentleman was out of his seat at the time 
when I said that that was a treaty made between two nations, 
where no other nations were involved, and where each nation 
would have been foolish if it had not availed itself of the oppor- 
tunity. Who else was concerned in the Great Lakes except 
Great Britain and the United States? 

Mr. HENSLEY. Would it not be the same thing if all of the 
nations of the world agreed to this proposition? 

Mr. MOORE. Does the gentleman think he can get an agree- 
ment with Japan on this proposition? 
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Mr. HENSLEY. If all the nations of the world would enter 
into this agreement, does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
then think it unwise to pass the resolution? 

Mr. MOORE. What is the use of talking universal peace 
and the brotherhood of man until everybody goes into it? I 
would like to ask the gentleman if he would like to go into 
this agreement and leave out Japan? 

Mr. HENSLEY. If the other nations will enter into an agree- 
ment such as I hope they will, I would gladly say that the 
United States Government and the other great governments can 
afford to do so. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I heard one of the greatest minds 
that this country has ever produced, Mr. Henry George, declare 
for universal free trade. God grant we might have it. Philo- 
sophically it is correct, but you are not prepared for it and 
neither am I; and when I had the temerity to ask Mr. George 
why he eliminated the Chinese he said because they were not 
assimilable. How are you going to bring all of the nations of 
the earth together when some of them are not assimilable? 

Mr. HENSLEY. I would like for the gentleman to answer 
the question. 

Mr. MOORE. When some of them are civilized, some half 
civilized, and some of them savage. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. MOORE. Certainly. 

Mr. HENSLEY. I would like to ask the gentleman whether 
or not he would favor this plan if all the nations, Japan with 
the others, were to enter into it? 

Mr. MOORE. If my vote would determine that question, I 
would vote for the assimilation of all of the nations and for 
universal peace and for the millennium, but I have got to keep 
my hand on my pocketbook to-day, just as the gentleman does. 
There is some one prowling around about that might get our 
pocketbooks if we did not. 

Mr. HENSLEY. Then the gentleman will not answer the 
direct question? 

Mr. MOORE. Certainly I do. If the gentleman will show 
me—and I am not from Missouri, as the gentleman is—how we 
can bring all of these nations together, I will support him. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Oh, by this resolution. 

Mr. MOORE. We have passed many resolutions in the House, 
and they have got no further than the preliminary stage. 

Mr. HENSLEY. Is not the gentleman willing to take the pre- 
liminary step? 

Mr. MOORE. Yes; but I am hardly yet prepared to make a 
joke of the President of the United States by starting him out 
on a wild-goose chase, as this resolution proposes to do. 

Mr. HENSLEY. Has the gentleman inquired into the matter 
and found out what the President’s position is and what he 
thinks about it? 

Mr. MOORE. I have read the resolution, and there is abso- 
lutely no basis in it upon which the President could act, because 
there is nothing in the preamble of the resolution but an indi- 
cation of some newspaper report that Winston Churchill said 
so-and-so, which is hardly sufficient to induce the Congress of 
the United States, the greatest legislative body in the world, 
to act upon it seriously, and attempt to bring all of the nations 
to terms when they have all got their battleships in their docks 
ready for business. 

Mr. HARDY and Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois rose. 

The SPEAKER. To whom does the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania yield? 

Mr. MOORE. I yield to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Harpy]. 

Mr. HARDY. This resolution says nothing about leaving 
Japan out, but simply says the United States expresses its will- 
ingness to cooperate with other Governments to secure one year 
for the suspension of naval construction. Now, can the gentle- 
man see any possible objection to the United States endeavoring 
to get an agreement among the leading nations of the earth, in- 
cluding Japan, say, for example, Germany, England, France, 
Russia, Japan, and the United States? Could the gentleman ob- 
ject to trying to get them to agree te suspend naval construction 
for one year? 

Mr. MOORE. I can see no earthly objection to the adoption 
of a resolution by this House which would say, We believe in 
brotherly love, in affection toward our fellowman, in peace 
rather than war, in amity rather than hatred. I am in favor 
of all that, but I do not believe it would amount to very much, 
except as a sentiment, but I do think it is a grave error on the 
part of even the majority of this House, eapable as it is of mak- 
ing errors, to pass a resolution which would put the President 
of the United States in the position of going expressly to all the 


nations of the earth, based upon a newspaper article that Win- , 


ston Churchill, of Great Britain, said something about peace. 

Mr. HARDY. If there had been no newspaper report, if no- 
body had said anything about it, would it be absurd or ridicu- 
lous or in anyway objectionable for this country te endeayor 
to secure from these great nations an agreement to suspend 
battleship construction for one year? 

Mr. MOORE. If the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HENS- 
LEY], the author of this resolution, should bring im a resolution 
of his own which would set out substantially this: That we, the 
people of the United States, believe in peace and amity and good 
will toward all the nations and hope there will be ne more war. 
or words to that effect, I will vote for it. 

Mr. HARDY. But if he should put in his resolution the re- 
quest that there shall be a suspension for one year in naval con- 
struction, will the gentleman yote for it? 

Mr. MOORE. I have not any objection te entering into any 
agreement that is made universal. 

Mr. HARDY. But would the gentleman be willing to vote 
for that resolution to secure a suspension of naval construction 
for one year? 

115 MOORE. If I thought my vote would make it effective, 
without 

Mr. HARDY. Will the gentleman vote against any definite 
effort to secure a suspension of naval constructien for one year? 

Mr. MOORE. I will tell the gentleman why I think it wise 
not to do it. 

Mr. HARDY. Then the gentleman will vote against it? 

Mr. MOORE. I will tell the gentleman why. I have more 
concern about the peace of this country than I have about the 
peace of some other countries, and the peace and happiness of 
this country depends absolutely upon a steady and profitable 
employment of the people, and if I yote to suspend the construc- 
tion of battleships or to suspend the production of cotton or to 
suspend the production of tobacco or to suspend the operation 
of the mines for one year I am dismantling thousands of busi- 
ness establishments and industrial plants and putting out of 
work tens of thousands of people of this country and so dis- 
organizing the great industrial and business system that instead 
of bringing peace and harmony to my own country I would 
bring discord and disruption. 

Mr. HARDY. Then I understand the gentleman is in favor 
of a general declaration for peace 

Mr. MOORE. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. And opposed to any definite effort to estab- 
lish it? 

Mr. MOORE. I am opposed—— 

Mr. HARDY. The gentleman is oppesed te any effort to es- 
tablish peace, but he is in favor of peace? 

Mr. MOORD. I believe we will maintain peace better by 
keeping in a condition of preparedness to maintain our national 
dignity and to be ready to defend ourselves if anyone should 
assail us. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. To whom does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. May I ask how much time I have? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has used 36 minutes. 

Mr. MOORE. Then I have 36 minutes left? 

The SPEAKER. No; the gentleman did not have 72 minutes. 
He has used 36 minutes. 

Mr. MOORE. I misunderstood the Chair. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. BUCHANAN]. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. I want to know if I understood 
the gentleman rightly. Did he say this seamen’s bill we passed 
last Congress and will pass this one will bring about a condition 
where the young American. workman or any American workman 
would be unable to work on our seagoing vessels? 

Mr. MOORE. What I intended to convey was, and I hope 
the gentleman does not misunderstand me, that under the sea- 
men's bill as proposed no man can be employed as an able- 
bodied seaman unless he has had three years’ experience. The 
gentleman understands that an American boy must have three 
years’ experience as a seaman to qualify as an able-bodied 
seaman? Now, I will observe to the gentleman that there are few 
American seamen to-day—very few native-born seamen—so 
that 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. That is what I wanted to ask 
the gentleman. 

Mr. MOORE. Under this proposed law there is no place but 
the Navy for the American boy to begin, and we are dependent 
upon foreign-born seamen to run our American ships. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Is it not a fact that they are 
running them? 
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Mr. MOORE. That is true to a large extent; and those who 
control or manage the ships are obliged to depend on foreign- 
born seamen to operate them. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Does not the gentleman know 
that the Seamen’s Union and the trade-union movement of this 
country have indorsed this bill and have been working for its 
passage during the last 15 years? 

Mr. MOORE. I know that Mr. Andrew Furuseth has been in 
attendance upon several sessions of the Congress interviewing 
gentlemen here in regard to it. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Does the gentleman believe in 
legislation or law that will prevent young Americans working 
or securing employment on those vessels? 

Mr. MOORE. If you will show me how they can get in under 
this law, I may change my opinion in regard to that feature 
of it; but that bill provides that anyone who qualifies as an 
able-bodied seaman will have to have three years’ experience, 
and there is no way in the United States by which an American 
boy now can qualify as an able-bodied seaman, because he must 
have had three years’ experience on ships without being able 
to acquire it in the merchant marine, and the Navy is about 
the only place where we may secure merchant sailormen. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Then evidently the labor men 
who have been working for this bill are ignoramuses, inasmuch 
as they have been working for a bill which makes it impossible 
for American workmen to work on seagoing vessels? 

Mr. MOORE. The gentleman is adroit, but he does not draw 
me into any such statement as he proposes. I have as much 
right to talk intelligently to the man who wants to be a seaman 
as some who think they know more about it; and I do not 
mislead the man who wants to obtain employment. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore] yield to the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
TAGSDALE] ? 

Mr. MOORE, I do. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. A few moments ago the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania stated that he was opposed to the suspension of 
cotton growing, or anything of that character. Does not the 
gentleman know that he and his party have never voted for 
anything directly to go to the producers of wealth in this 
country, and that it is not at all parallel to refer to the suspen- 
sion of the development of agriculture along with shipbuilding? 
Does he not know that all the appropriations for the Navy come 
directly out of the Treasury, while he and his party have never 
been willing to appropriate anything directly to help the agri- 
cultural interests? 

Mr. MOORE. Has the gentleman read the Bartlett bill? 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Yes; but that is no appropriation to the 
farmer directly, while appropriations for the Navy may go 
direct to the manufacturer. 

Mr. MOORE. The gentleman proposes now that it will be 
entirely legal to limit production and arbitrarily fix the prices 
that the consumer pays. 

2255 RAGSDALE. Will the gentleman do anything to reduce 
at? 

Mr. MOORE. I shall do what I can to reduce the cost of 
living. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Even at the cost or expense of any other 
business other than building great warships? 

Mr. MOORE. I have just stated that the construction of 
great warships gives employment to the gentleman’s own 
people. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. And it comes out of the Treasury? 

Mr. MOORE. Out of the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. And does the gentleman contend that he 
has ever favored any bill that has gone directly toward the 
development of agriculture in this country? 

Mr. MOORE. I have stood here favoring agriculture from 
the beginning of my service in this Congress. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. And to raise the price of any commodity? 

Mr. MOORE. I never voted to raise the price on any com- 
modity to the consumer, and I haye voted to raise wages as 
high as I could. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. In what respect—on the farm? 

Mr. MOORE. Of course I haye. I have voted to keep the 
farmer as busy as possible by supplying him with a profitable 
market, and the gentleman from South Carolina, unfortunately, 
has voted, if he voted in the last session of Congress, to so 
prevent the farmer from finding a profitable market that the 
farmer is going to be poorer this year than he was last year. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Does not the gentleman know that the 
farmer is getting now more benefits from the Government than 
he ever got? 


Mr. MOORE. I voted to put a duty on wool, hoping that 
that which has happened would not happen, in order that the 
American farmer might get a decent price for his wool; but 
the gentleman voted for free wool, and now the farmer does not 
get a decent price. z 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Does not the gentleman know that he does 
get a decent price? 

Mr. MOORE. I know that he does not. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Does not the gentleman know that there 
is less complaint from the farmer about wool than there is 
from the gentleman when opposition is made to a further raid 
upon the Treasury? 

Mr. MOORE. No. In the last week warehouses have un- 
loaded at our ports free wool upon the American farmer, thus 
putting American wool temporarily out of business. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Is it not the high cost of living to the 
consumer that we are trying to stop? 

Mr. MOORE. Does the gentleman mean by combinations to 
increase the price of cotton? You already have a monopoly. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Oh, the gentleman knows there is no com- 
bination. 

Mr. MOORE. The gentleman from South Carolina knows 
there is a monopoly in the production of cotton. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is un- 
willing to extend a credit from the United States Government 
to the producers of this country. 

Mr. MOORE. The gentleman from South Carolina contends 
for a movement to legitimatize a monopoly in cotton. 

Mr. RAGSDALB. We do not get any help from the gentle- 
man or from his party. 

Mr. MOORE. We take the gentleman’s cotton, and we are 
glad to get it. The gentleman has a monopoly. I have told 
the gentleman that twice. 

Mr. RAGSDALE. The gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
done all he could to keep down the price of that product. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield to the gentleman from Nebraska? 

Mr. MOORE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SLOAN. Touching the colloquy between the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania and the gentleman from South Carolina re- 
specting the encouragement given to cotton growing, I will ask 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania if he has not voted for the 
agricultural appropriation bill for the last five or six years, 
when each year there has been appropriated for the direct use 
and benefit of the cotton growers of the United States from 
$300,000 to $400,000 a year? 

Mr. MOORE. I have always done that consistently, notwith- 
standing it is “special privilege,’ which is almost as bad to 
gentlemen on the other side as “the burden upon the backs of 
the American people.” [Laughter.] 

I was saying a few moments ago that this question of our 
ability to obtain boys to engage in the merchant marine is a 
serious one, and the maintenance of otir Navy is the only way 
now by which we can get boys to go on our ships. I will say 
to the gentleman from South Carolina that a bill has been in- 
troduced by his colleague from Texas [Mr. Harpy], a bill that 
the gentleman will hear more about, because it is a restrictive 
measure. But now I will refer the gentleman to a very high 
authority, one that ought to have some weight and standing on 
that side of the House, inasmuch as he delivered an address 
here personally two or three days ago. At the close of his ad- 
dress to the joint meeting of the House and Senate here the 
President of the United States said: 


An international congress for the discussion of all questions that 
affect safety at sea is now sitting in London at the suggestion of our 


own Government. So soon as the conclusions of that congress can be 


learned and considered we ought to address ourselves, among other 
things, to the prompt alleviaton of the very unsafe, unjust, and burden- 
some conditions which now surround the tes ore of sailors and 
render it extremely difficult to obtain the services of spirited and com- 

tent men such as every ship needs if it is to be 
rought to port. 

The President of the United States has had notice from the 
large business interests of this country that we must proceed 
with caution in this matter of the American merchant marine, 
else we may find ourselves ultimately without any merchant 
marine whateyer. You have here in the Navy the only train- 
ing school for able-bodied seamen, who must have three years’ 
experience; and if you do not maintain the Navy in times of 
peace, even for this purpose, you must look for your seamen in 
the merchant marine to foreign countries, and take such men 
as in our own ports recently have mutinied on the ships. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield to the gentleman from New Jersey? 


ely handled and 
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Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I will ask again, how much time 
have I? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has 10 minutes left. 

Mr. MOORE. I-yield to the gentleman. 

Mr, TOWNSEND. I wish to ask just a question, so that I 
‘may inform myself more accurately. 

Mr. MOORE. I shall not be able to yield after this. I must 


roceed. 

5 Mr. TOWNSEND. I want to ask the gentleman this question. 

Mr. MOORE. Very well. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Which would the gentleman consider the 
greater benefit—the expenditure of $15,000,000 for a battleship 
which would go on the junk heap in five or six years or the 
expenditure of that respectable sum of money to make a chan- 
nel of 35 feet up to the city of Philadelphia for the better con- 
duct of peaceful commerce? 

Mr. MOORE. I understand the gentleman’s point exactly. 
He is bringing it-right home to me, because I advocate deeper 
channels. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I had that in mind. : 

Mr. MOORE. I would have them both if we had the revenue 
for that purpose, ‘because it would be absolutely useless to 
dig channels if we did not have the ships, and one of the ques- 
tions I will not now have time to discuss is that we have 
put the cart before the horse in Panama by constructing out 
of Government resources a great enterprise there which it 
will take us years.and years to approach along the Atlantic or 
the Pacific or the Gulf seaboards. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Just one more brief question and then I 
will not interrupt the gentleman any more. Would not the 
expenditure of $15,000,000 for the improvement of the channel 
of the Delaware River result in putting as many dollars in 
wages into the pockets of the workingmen as the building of a 
“$15,000,000 battleship? 

Mr. MOORE. It would put men on the dredges and put 
contractors at work and would raise the very question suggested 
by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Henstey]—that some- 
body might make money out of it. That is always a question 
of administration, and the administration that can not meet it 
ought to be rebuked and held to account. But the expenditure 
of that money would be as useful as the expenditure of money 
on battleships. But what is the use of building that channel 
if we do not have the ships to float in it? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The commerce of Philadelphia is not 
falling off, is it? 

Mr. MOORE. No; but, to answer the gentleman's other 
question: I would not turn out of employment one man in a 
shipyard; I would not turn out of employment one man in a 
navy yard; I would not turn out of employment one man upon 
a dredge if I could keep him there employed with Government 
money if he gave a fair return for the compensation he received. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution seems to me to be not only im- 
proper and impracticable at this time, but extremely incon- 
sistent as well. It flies directly in the face of the positive 
recommendations of the Secretary of the Navy. It comes at 
an extremely inopportune time for this Congress, immediately 
following the presentation to it by the Secretary of the Navy 
of his report, recommending the construction of two battleships 
and of certain torpedo boats and torpedo-boat destroyers to 
say to him, and in his teeth, We propose to disarm, we pro- 
pose to suspend, we propose to stop the factories, we propose to 
stop work in the forests, we propose to stop work in the mines for 
a year. The Secretary of the Navy does not take that view of 
it. The Secretary of the Navy is highly complimentary of the 
efficiency of the Navy. He talks of its preparedness. He says 
at the very outstart: 

The t 4 
aro earnest Yo prevent wate cir advocacy of an adequate’ navy 
is prompted by fair faith that the surest guaranty of peace is a navy 
strong enough to command world-wide respect. 

I would like to quote more extensively from his report, but 
I have not the time. It concludes, however, with this para- 
graph; these are the words of your own Secretary of the Navy, 
a a Secrataty. of the Navy, whom I want to support: 

e Re : 
VTV 
VVT 
We must keep our Navy in a state of Drapaseiness, therefore, for peace 
as well as for war. 

Now, in spite of the fact that almost all of the naval vessels 
of the United States to-day are round about the Mexican coast, 
the gentleman would stop building. In spite of the fact that 
one shot upon Panama would drive every vessel of the United 
States to the defense of that canal and leave both our eastern 
and western .coasts and the Gulf undefended, the gentleman 


would stop. Why? Because he read in some newspaper some- 
where that some distinguished British statesman suggested, 
because the harbors of England were not sufficiently deep, per- 
haps, or because they do not want to spend any more money on 
warships, though they now have the lead, that it would be a 
good thing if we could all make an agreement like that of the 
fox and the hen, to live in peace and amity together. I do not 
find the other great nations of the earth indulging in.any such 
thought. I do not find the great Empire of Germany doing any 
such thing. I do not find the Empire of Japan making any such 
proposition. I do not find France proposing entering into it, 
nor do you. Each and every one of these nations keeps on 
fortifying itself, building more battleships, and being prepared 
to maintain peace. 

We are asked to stop for a year, to put our factory fires and 
furnaces out of business, because, as a mere matter of senti- 
ment, it would be a good thing for us to live in peace and 
brotherly love. 

Mr. Speaker, in my judgment, these resolutions would put 
the President of the United States, no matter how good are his 
intentions, in such a hole that we would all regret it. I do 
not -object ‘to the mere -expression of .sentiment; but I would 
like to know first if Winston Churchill made any such propo- 
sition—I would like to know if any committee of this House 
has had before it any declaration upon this subject from any 


department of the Government in an official way; I would like 


to know whether the idea originated solely in the breast of 
the gentleman from Missouri. These things we ought to know 
before this great House of Representatives commits itself on 
this important world-wide proposition. We ought to know our 
authority before we accept the second clause of this resolution, 
which directs the President of the United States to hunt around 
among the nations of the earth and see how they feel on the 
subject. They have not asked him, they have not even told him 
that they wanted anything of this kind, and we have not had 
a to us anything that would justify us in asking him 
to do ‘it. 

It is not for me to argue your case, but together with you I 
want to sustain the President of the United States. I have 
had some experience with international resolutions. I have ob- 
served how difficult it is for a Secretary of State to acquire 
action in certain respects. The Secretary of State to-day does 
not ask the nations of the earth to take a single step to relieve 
the thralldom of the Jews of Roumania. If he has asked it 
of some of them, he has been rebuffed. Now, you want the 
President to enter into these negotiations, to go around among 
the civilized and uncivilized nations of the earth and say, We 
want you to agree with us upon this naval holiday.“ They, 
would say, No, Mr. President Wilson, we are going to pro- 
tect our on; there are a few savages on our shores; there is 
an overbearing nation beyond us, or there is a mighty giant 
over there, and we are going to keep the gun ‘behind the door. 
If yon want to take yours away, you can do it.” 

Put your President in a hole if you want to. I pretest, as 
one who does not want to see any such humiliating condition 
brought about. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to yield the balance of my time to 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Srxvxxsl, and I hope that 
he may have some more time in his own right. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has three minutes remaining. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
discuss for 10 or 15 minutes the question concerning similar 
propositions which ‘have come before :this House and Congr 
concerning the initiating by this Nation with other Latan. OA 
similar attempts to secure cooperation for some limitation of 
military burdens. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Minnesota may be given 15 minutes. 

The SPHAKER. The-gentleman from Texas:asks unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Minnesota may have 15 min- 
mutes. Is there objection? 

Where was no objection. 

‘Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I thank the gen- 
tleman and appreciate the courtesy of the House. I am in sym- 
pathy -with ‘the prineiples of this resolution. I am in hearty 
sympathy with the eloquent and forceful remarks which have 
been made on this floor in support of the resolution. The only 
question which comes to me is as to whether at the present 
time it is in a proper shape for passage by this House, and as 
to Whether or not the effect so much desired will be aecomplished 
by it. 

The history of the remarks by the Right Hon. Winston 
‘Churchill, the First Lord of the Admiralty-for the ‘British Goy- ' 


-ernment, is about as follows: On the 26th day of March last 
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Mr. Churchill, when he was speaking in the House of Commons 
on the naval estimates, submitted the following statement: 


Now, we say in all friendship and serge nt to our great neighbor, 
Germany, ‘If you will put off beginning to build your two ships for 12 
months, we will put off in absolute good faith the building of our four 
ships for exactly the same period.“ 

If Great Britain and Germany took the lead, Mr. Churchill added, 
there was a prospect of success in getting other powers to “es 
be 3 8 holiday, thus relieving the taxpayers of a burden of millions 
of dollars. 

“The proposal I put forward in the name of the British Government 
for a naval holiday is quite simple,” he said. “Next year, apart from 
the Canadian ships or their equivalent, and apart from anything that 
may be required by any development in the Mediterranean, we shall 
lay down four grea aie to bye Se two. Now, we say to Germany, 

nn 


If you will put off beg ing to build your two ahipa for 12 months we 
will po off in apeos g faith the building of our four ships for 
exact 285 


y the same peri 
Mr. Churchill then expressed the opinion that if Great Britain and 
Germany took the lead, all the other pear countries would follow suit, 
and they would all be. just as Pt and as sound as if they had bullt the 
ships at present projected. If Austria and Italy did not build, the obli- 
gation, he said, would be removed from France and Great Britain, and 
the fact that the triple alliance (Germany, „„ and * 
was building no ships would make the proposal possible without the 
slightest danger or risk. The first lord then added: 

Isn't it likely that so great and memorable an event would produce 
an effect on the naval construction of the United States and Japan? 
Scores of millions would be rescued for the progress of mankind.” 

Mr. Churchill added: That is the proposal I make for the year 1914, 
or, if that year is thought to be too near, for 1915.“ 

The other European powers gave no attention to his address 
and made no expression concerning it. So on the 18th day of 
October, at a great meeting at Manchester, in England, he re- 
newed his proposal that Great Britain and Germany agree to 
take a year’s holiday in battleship building in substantially 
these words: S 

Next year, apart from the Canadian 1 5 
apart from anything that may be required by the new deroer ree in 
the Mediterranean, we are to lay down four greet ships to Germany’s 
two. Now we say in all sincerity and friendship to our great neighbor: 
“Tf you will put off beginning to build your two ships for 12 months 
we will put off in absolute good faith the building of our four ships for 
exactly Phe same period.” That will mean a complete holiday for a 
year, so far as big ships are concerned. By this spread of the 2p ro- 

riations Germany would save nearly $30,000,000 and Great Britain 

60,000,000, and the relative strength of the two countries at the end 
of three years would be absolutely unchanged. 

A more copious extract from his remarks at that time has 
been placed in the Record by the gentleman from Missouri, Mr, 
Henstrey. But the proposition submitted by him was substan- 
tially the same in both speeches. 

The German Government at once, in its own way, unofficially 
refused to consider that proposition or in any way to act upon 
it. In an interview Grand Admiral yon Tirpitz, naval secre- 
tary of state, in charge of naval affairs of the German Empire, 
is reported to have said: 

The German Navy has a purely defensive function and no aggressive 
purpose. Like the army, it is to maintain the security of the Empire 
and its trade, besides enabling Germany to raise her voice in the affairs 
of the world. Why should this be denied her? * * Great navies 
are rising everywhere. France, Russia, the United States, even Greece 
and the South American States, not to speak of Austria-Hungary and 
Italy, are all building preat fleets, Is not Germany, then, to haye a 
fleet for her protection 

I think that occurred about the latter part of October. Still 
later I noticed a statement in the Associated Press of this 
country—I think about the latter part of November, as I re- 
call; about November 22—in which the German Government in 
an unofficial way again distinctly refused to consider the propo- 
sition of an agreement toward the limitation of naval armament. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Certainly. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. I think the gentleman is mistaken. The 
German Government could not refuse to do something before 
anything was officially before it. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Certainly not, but the German 
chancellor, as reported by the Associated Press in an unofficial 
way—and all of these remarks are unofficial, both of the British 
and German representatives—and possibly in a semiofficial 
statement the chief of the navy said that the German navy 
was for the purpose of peace, and the German Government must 
pursue its own policy in its own way for its own best interest 
and defense. I think I have somewhere seen that also such a 
remark was made by the German chancellor. If I may be 
permitted to so state, I think the German Government is 
entirely right, and is only fulfilling its high purposes for the 
proper care of its own people and destiny. 

Mr. Speaker, now appreciate the close of this spectacle. 


or their equivalent, and 


Ina 


speech in London on the 10th day of November last, Right Hon. 
Winston Churchill practically abandoned these positions which 
he had previously taken as to the limitation of naval armament. 
I have here a sheet of the London Financier of Tuesday, 
November 11, which doubtless has been sent to every Member of 
this House, containing the remarks of Mr. Churchill at the inau- 


guration of the lord mayor of London, at Guildhall, on the 
evening before, in which he practically abandoned the posi- 
tion which he had previously twice taken. I here insert a 
clipping from such newspaper relative to his speech: 

Mr. Winston Churchill, responding to the toast of “The im 
forces of the Crown,” which was proposed by Mr. Alderman and Sheriff 
Humphrey, said that people were strangely ignorant of the part which 
Londoners played in maintalning the naval power of the British Em- 
pire. Next ayo they would have in the regular professional service of 
the navy 150,000 lors and marines, a total which for the first time 
would exceed the largest numbers ever raised for the royal navy in the 
greatest crisis of the Napoleonic war. Of these 150,000 officers and 
men 1 in every 4 came m the home counties around London, and 
1 in every was a native of the metropolis. Proceeding, i 
Churchill said they met that evening in circumstances more free from 
any danger of European war than was the case on either of the two 
occasions that he had had the honor at that banquet of responding to 
that toast. They met that night with a greater development of naval 
force and power, actual and relative, than was the case on the two 
previous occasions; but they must not suppose that any relaxation of 
thelr efforts was possible at present, nor must they expect that the 
burden which they bore, which would be a crushing one for any other 
country but ourselves, was likely to be diminished in the near future. 
The pressure of unbroken development of the German navy, the simul- 
taneous building by many powers, large and small, all over the world 
of large and modern ships of war, would undoubtedly require from us 
8 and exertions greater than they had ever made in time 
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NEXT YEBAR’S NAVY ESTIMATES. 

Next year it would be his duty to present to Parliament estimates 
which he was afraid would be substantially greater than even the 
enormous sums charged to the credit of the naval service during the 
present year. But His Majesty's Government would express upon and 
ask on every opportunity for the cessation of the competition of naval 
armaments, which was the bane and the reproach of modern Europe. 
But what was necessary had got to be done [applause], and they would 
not hesitate, once they were satisfied of the needs, to ask for those 
supplies of men and money which the House of Commons, whatever its 
party complexion, had never refused to give in living memory for the 
vital services of the State. 

The premier of Great Britain, Mr. Asquith, the practical head 
of the British Government, at that same meeting, as appears in 
the same paper, stated also in substance that, much as Great 
Britain would like to adopt a policy of cooperation for the pur- 
pose of limitation of armament, yet he had practically no im- 
mediate hope or expectation, and so such a matter was not 
under consideration. Substantially the same was stated by 
another prominent British statesman on Tuesday, when the 
Hon, H. L. Samuel, postmaster general of Great Britain and a 
member of the cabinet, said at a luncheon given him in New 
York City: 

England, I may claim, is nowadays free from that love of military 
aggrandizement which has been through all the chapters of human 
history the curse of the world. It is true that we have been 
obliged in recent years largely to extend our navy, but this has been 
wholly against our own will and »7 no means dictated by any spirit of 
aggression. * * This great increase in our navy is not inspired 
by any aggressive 5 by any desire for domination, but is purely 
in the interest of what we regard as vital—the defense of our coasts, 
our commerce, and our colonies. 

That is what I wish this House to understand, that the basis 
for this resolution has been abandoned by its original sponsors. 
It is not now considered by any responsible Government or 
officials to be entitled to any consideration. Yet this resolution 
in its terms sets forth that, in the opinion of this House, the 
declarations of Mr. Charchill— 

Here is a means of immediately lessening the enormous burdens of 
the people and avoiding the waste of investment in war material. 

Manifestly, from a full knowledge of the whole situation, no 
responsible officials anywhere would entertain any such opinion 
as in this resolution. The very basis of our opinion has been 
nullified by facts occurring subsequent to its introduction. 
But the declaration of Mr. Churchill has been abandoned, his 
overtures have been refused. No one else thinks anything 
practical can be based upon it. Under these circumstances is 
it not well and wise for this resolution to be brought up to date, 
take into consideration affairs as they actually are, and not 
endeavor to have this House not only humiliate itself by a 
futile action, but in addition probably cause an embarrass- 
ment to the administration by attempting to make effective the 
second paragraph of the resolution? 

This is no new proposition or situation. When the first 
Hague conference was called by Russia the Russian authorities 
distinctly set forth before the other nations that one of the 
most important questions to be considered at that conference 
was the gradual disarmament of nations and the limitation of 
armament. I here insert a statement as to the discussion and 
consideration of this most important matter in this conference: 

The Czar of Russia deserves the credit of being the first head of a 


ponds State in modern times seriously to take it up. When he called the 
rst Hague conference in 1899 his fondest hope was that the burdens 


of the overgrowing and ever-growing armaments that were impoverish- 
ing the peoples of the world might in some way be taken off their 
backs. ccordingly the question of the limitation of armaments was 


the “ frontispiece of the circular of the Russian Government, and the 
Russian delegation strained every nerve to have the conference take 
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some action in the matter. Col. Gilinsky, who had charge of the ques- 
tion, prefaced the introduction of his propones with these words : 

“Will the peoples represented in this conference be 3 satisfied 
if, in going hence, we take them arbitration and the laws of warfare, 
but nothing for times of peace—of this armed peace which is so heavy, 
a burden on the nations, which crushes them to that point where it 
can be sometimes said that open war would perhaps be better than this 
state of secret war, this incessant competition in which all the world 
oars forward larger and larger armies—larger now in time of peace 

ban they used to in times of greatest warfare? The various coun- 
tries have engaged in war only once in every 20 or 30 years, but this 
armed peace lasts for decades; it precedes war and follows it.” 

Despite all of Russia’s efforts to the contrary, the conference ad- 
journed after having passed the following resolution : 

„The conference is of the opinion that the restriction of military 
charges, which are at present a heavy burden on the world, is extremely 
desirable for the increase of the material and moral welfare of mankind.” 

It also added the following wish (voeu): 

“The conference expresses the wish that the Governments taking 
into consideration the proposals made at the conference met examine 
the possibility of an agreement as to the limitation of arm forces by 
land and sea and of war budgets.” 


The delegates from the United States strongly supported that 
main proposition, and it also had the support, but not so hearty, 
of Great Britain. But the other nations strongly objected, with 
the result as stated. 


During the interval between the first and second Hague conferences 
the only two utterances by responsible heads of States against this mili- 
taristic aggrandizement were made by the British prime minister, Sir 
Henry . who held “that the growth of armaments 
is a great danger to the peace of the world,” and proposed a league of 
peace. D consider the question, and by President Roosevelt, who sug- 
geste at— 

The most yea — 2 in the diminishing of the burden of expense 
caused by the increasing size of naval armament would, I belleve, be an 
agreement limiting the size of all ships hereafter to be built.” S 

England and the United States 3 “reserved the right“ to 
bring up the discussion of the limitation of armaments at the second 
Hague conference, especially as Russia had abandoned her championshi 
of the cause and was proposing to bar it out of the discussion. Not, 
however, until after the conference had been in session over eight weeks 
was the subject introduced. Then England made the following tentative 
proposition, although Germany, Austria, Russia, and Japan had an- 
nounced that they would take no part in the discussion: 

“The Government of Great Britain will be ready to communicate 
each year to the 8 that will do the same its plan of n 
new warships and the expenditures which this plan will require, Suc 
an exchange of information will facilitate an exchange of views be- 
tween the Governments on the reductions which by common agreement 
may be effected. The Britannic Government believes that in this way an 
anderstandins may be reached on the expenditures which the States at 
agree to pursue this course will be justified in entering upon their budgets. Ad 

After Mr. Choate, in behalf of the American delegation, had “ ex- 
pressed his sympathy for the views which have been stated by his ex- 
cellency the first delegate of the British delegation,” the discussion was 
solemnly dropped, and the whole question was tabled again in the fol- 
lowing resolution : 

“The second peace conference confirms the resolution adopted by the 
conference of 1899 in regard to the limitation of military expenditure; 
and inasmuch as military expenditure has considerably increased in al- 
most every country since that time, the conference declares that it is 
eminently desirable that the Governments should resume the serlous 
examination of this question.” 

Thus the matter rests to-day. The Governments have paid no atten- 
tion to the suggestions of the two Hague conferences, but have gone 
ahead increasing their armaments at a rate and on a scale hitherto 
unprecedented. 


Later the question has since been agitated concerning a third 
Hague conference, but there is so little sentiment for disarm- 
ment or limitation of armament among the great nations of the 
world that there is danger of postponement of a third Hague 
conference, ordinarily due in 1915, in part on that account. 
Further, the Speaker of this House will remember I know, as 
some of the older Members will, that in 1910 this Congress 
passed a joint resolution which is now on the statute books, 
as follows: 

That a commission of five members be appointed by the President of 
the United States to consider the expediency of utilizing existing inter- 
national agencies for the purpose of limiting the armaments of the na- 
tions of the world by international agreement, and of constituting the 
combined navies of the world an international police for the preserva- 
tion of universal peace, and to consider and report upon any means to 
diminish the expenditures of Government for military purposes, and to 
lessen the probability of war: Provided, That the total expense author- 
ized By this joint resolution shall not exceed the sum of $10,000, and 
that the said commission shall be required to make final report within 
two yenrs from the date of the passage of this resolution. (Approved 
June 25, 1910.) 

It is found in the statutes of 1910 on page 885. It was ap- 
proved on the 25th of June, 1910, I think. It provided that a 
commission of five members would be appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States to consider the expediency of utiliz- 
ing existing international agencies, in substance, for the reduc- 
tion and limitation of armament, using the existing one for a 
police power. That passed the Congress and is now upon the 
statute books, There was a limitation as to the time of its 
report, so that it is not now available. 

The President of the United States did not appoint those dele- 
gates, and for a very good reason, which is important for you 
gentlemen who propose to support this resolution to consider. 
In an unofficial way the President sounded the great powers of 
the world for the purpose of ascertaining whether or not this 
Government would be humiliated in making open overtures for 


the consideration of these questions. He soon found that he 
could do nothing; that further action on his part would be futile 
or worse, might lead to some resentment and so retard the prog- 
ress of this great movement. So the President never did ap- 
point those delegates for that reason, as he knew that our Goy- 
ernment would be humiliated; that his overtures would meet 
with rebuff. It is quite one thing to have an intense desire and 
zeal for a laudable result and quite another matter to tactfully 
and efficiently adopt the right means for its accomplishment. 
President Taft did not cause any resentment or ridicule against 
our Government or the movement by his tactfulness and care. 
Such a resolution as this is quite liable to cause both ridicule 
and resentment among the other nations to be approached. 
Ridicule, because it is manifestly based upon a proposal aban- 
doned by its sponsor and rejected by every responsible Govern- 
ment to be affected, and this resolution of ours does not seem 
to know these most important facts. Resentment, because the 
other nations have intimated in the most forceful yet polite way 
to our Government no less than three times, that they do not 
desire to consider such a matter. The last rejection is most re- 
cent. Is it not about time we realized that there may be such a 
thing as an international nuisance which may do more harm 
than good for this cause we pretend to advance? I state these 
facts so you gentlemen can consider that situation which ex- 
isted three years ago and which is even worse now, and I feel, 
as the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore], does. We do 
not desire our Government to be humiliated. We do not desire 
our President and his administration to be rebuffed, and the 
cause of peace and lessening burdens receive a bad setback. 
He is our President as well as your President; we are equally 
proud of him and the honor and dignity of our country, and 
fear that the same experience would come to him, if this resolu- 
tion were passed and he would be forced to attempt to make it 
effective, would have come to President Taft after the passage 
of the resolution in 1910, and to our Department of State in the 
suggestions concerning the treatment of the Jews in Roumania. 

Mr. SHARP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SHARP. Does not the gentleman think that the Presi- 
dent we have to-day has had some better success and less hu- 
miliation offered to him by other powers in his recent negotia- 
tions in regard to the Mexican situation? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Now, Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will allow me, I will be glad to answer him if I have 
the time 

Mr. SHARP. Is it not also true that great national and in- 
ternational reforms which have been brought about from time 
to time have met with these rebuffs and they have been from 
time to time set back and discouraged, but all the time such 
declarations as are provided in this resolution have been a step 
in advance and finally brought about the result wished? Is not 
that the history of all great reform movements? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Mr, Speaker, the gentleman is 
entirely right. There is no question about it that these things 
will come sometime and after repeated attempts. What im- 
presses me is that this resolution will not accomplish that 
fact, could not be welcomed, might be resented and, worse yet, 
ridiculed. This resolution is based upon this situation I have 
stated, which has been abandoned and rejected, and is now noth- 
ing but a last year’s bird's nest. It has been abandoned by those 
who originally initiated it. It has already been rebuffed and 
refused in adyance by those who will be obliged to come in 
under it. The gentleman realizes the Mexican situation is not 
yet concluded, and I do not wish to embarrass the administra- 
tion by frankly discussing it now. 

Mr. HENSLEY. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Certainly. 

Mr. HENSLEY. Is the gentleman aware of the fact that 
when the United States Government, through its representatives 
to Great Britain, proposed a disarmament on the Great. Lakes 
that for three years the representatives of the British Govern- 
ment refused and gave no encouragement to the representatives 
of the United States and said that Great Britain could not 
think of such a thing, but the persistence of the representa- 
tives of the United States Government brought about an agree- 
ment which resulted in the disarmament on the Great Lakes, 
and Great Britain in that instance, I desire to say to the gen- 
tleman, had 74 boats upon the Great Lakes, and 70 of the 74 
were dismantled. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Yes, Mr. Speaker; the gen- 
tleman is right; but the situation is entirely different now for 
two reasons, In the first place, Great Britain would agree 
with us, and it would be for its interest to agree with us now, 
as it did then. Great Britain would be very glad to see a 
limitation of armament and has several times suggested it; but 
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the other nations will not so agree, and they do not think such 
limitation would be for their interest. If the gentleman will 
allow me to answer his question in the brief time I have, there 
are two reasons the other nations will not consent to such a 
limitation: First, it is not for their interest to do so, and, sec- 
ondly, they would—— 

Mr. HENSLEY. That was the argument made by the rep- 
resentatives of the British Government when the United States 
Government proposed a disarmament on the Great Lakes. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. But the gentleman does not 
realize the situation. The trouble is not with Great Britain, 
but the trouble is with the continental European nations neces- 
sarily, and if the gentleman will spare me a moment I will 
show him why. The great nations of Europe are divided into 
two great groups, one known as the “Triple Alliance,” com- 
posed of Germany, Austria, and Italy, and the other known 
as the “Triple Entente,’ composed of Great Britain, France, 
and Russia. Now, the great powers of Europe are divided into 
those two groups facing each other, each having some common 
interests sufficient to hold them together, and the smaller 
nations group themselves with one or the other as circumstances 
may be. ‘These are the great groups of powers facing each 
other, and they maintain peaee by continuing practically the 
same sort of military organization and power, one comparing 
with the other. Now, if one of these groups should reduce its 
strength without the other similarly reducing its force, the 
result would be that the equilibrium would be disturbed. 
France would not dare to reduce without Germany or Germany 
without France. Now, as I said to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. BARTHOLDT], the position is this: The German Em- 
pire is in many respects one of the best-governed nations in 
the world; it has possibly the best administrative system and 
has a most splendid industrial system which is being rapidly 
extended. It has a fast-growing people as well as industry, 
and it must have an opportunity to grow, expand, and flourish 
and not to cease to move. But on the east of Germany is the 
great empire of Russia in a sense antagonistic to Germany. 
There is a sort of sore, so to speak, on the eastern boundary 
of Germany which always requires watching on the part of the 
authorities of that Government. On the west of it stands the 
agitation and trouble of Alsace-Lorraine, about which we have 
seen in the newspapers the last few weeks. 

Now, the German Empire, in order to maintain its own posi- 
tion among the powers of the werld, must have a large defensive 
force, and, more than that, Germany has only a few colonies in 
the distant lands, and in order to support its people and indus- 
tries must have a great expansion of its foreign commerce and 
influence. Its population is growing very rapidly and needs 
room. It must have a large force to maintain its lines of com- 
munication all over the world, for the great German authorities 
know well, and have stated repeatedly, that no nation can live, 
no nation can flourish, unless it does maintain its lines of com- 
munication and industry and expansion and protect them all 
over the world whenever and wherever need may be. For that 
reason the German Government maintains its large army and its 
large navy, and it is obliged to do so for the defense of its own 
institutions and the interests and prosperity of its people. Dur- 
ing the last 25 years the head of the German Empire, Emperor 
‘William II, has done more for the cause of peace in Europe than 
all other forces put together. [Applause.] During the last two 
or three years, as those who have studied European conditions 
well know, it has been in his hands to decide for peace or war 
and make or avert an awful conflict. Matters have come so 
that it would have been in some respects for the interests of his 
people that there should have been war, but Emperor William 
stoutly adhered to his policy of peace and decided against it. 
He compelled peace, and the rest of the great European powers 
were obliged to submit to the dictates of Emperor William, 
because he had the force behind him, the great naval and mili- 
tary force behind him, the great German Army and the German 
‘Navy, to carry out what he ordered. So the great German force 
has made for peace among the powers of the world, and the 
world should be grateful for what he has done. As long as that 
condition exists on the eastern and western frontier and the 
necessity for the extension of German possessions and interests 
beyond the sea, the Germans can not reduce their army or their 
navy, and they will not, and there is no use for us to exercise 
ourselves over a last year’s bird's nest in an attempt to so per- 
suade them. 

Now, that is the trouble. Perhaps I may differ with some, 
but it seems to me that the only possible way that we can get a 
reduction or limitation of military burdens in the near future 
must come through the action of France. ‘Now, the French 
people are extremely proud, extremely sensitive, extremely rich, 
and very powerful, The eld sore of Alsace and Lorraine rankles 


with them. For that reason they maintain their army, possibly 
as a sort of protection against Germany. As long as France 
maintains its army Germany must maintain its army, and the 
rest of us must maintain our armament in considerable amount 
on account of that old sore between the nations. That is one 
of the troubles which must be realized. . 

Gentlemen ask us why can we not take the initiative to re- 
move that and to persuade France and Germany to reduce and 
limit. It seems to me there is a little light on the sky. I 
think the action of the French Parliament only a few days ago 
in overturning their ministry indicates that there is a large 
part of the French people tired of the burdens of maintaining a 
warlike armament in time of peace. I hope that that indicates 
that the French sometime may be willing to consider some 
overtures if made in the right way. But, Mr. Speaker, whether 
that be true or not—and I believe there is some foundation for 
it—those overtures can not come from the United States or by 
a resolution such as this. It must be done with the utmost 
care and tactfulness and not by a legislative proposition mani- 
festly ridiculous and abandoned. This Nation is not in a posi- 
tion now to undertake overtures to the great nations of Europe, 
with the standing that we have among the powers of Europe. 
And, unfortunately, the reason is this: We did have the prestige to 
do that 10 or 13 years ago, I think, at the time of the Boxer 
troubles in China. Our Department of State took the initiative, 
and we had such a very great infiuence among the powers that 
Secretary Hay urged them to cooperate and preserve the en- 
tity and integrity of the Chinese territory. The situation is 
entirely different now. Since that time the European nations 
and European publicists and the thoughtful Europeans have 
repeatedly stated that they take no stock in the promises or 
performances of this country. It is one of the unfortunate 
things in the recent career of this country and the record of 
our Congress, for which each one of us is more or less to blame— 
and I confess my share of it—that we have not respected our 
international obligations and our international promises and 
our international treaties; and for that reason we are distrusted 
and even disliked; and any overtures we should make would be 
discounted in advance on account of our recent record. 

I think it was over 10 or 12 years ago when we acquired 
Panama Zone from what was formerly the territory of Colom- 
bia. A great majority of the nations of the world believe we 
did it by breaking our solemn treaty with that country. My 
own opinion may be different, and I voted to sustain that, and 
think I had good reasons for it. But the opinion of many of 
the thoughtful people and nations of the world is that we did 
Violate that treaty and have been unwilling to make reparation. 
When we eame to abrogate our treaty with Russia, the resolu- 
tion which passed this House was almost brutal and of uncalled- 
for severity of language against the great Empire of Russia, 
notwithstanding that that nation had been the traditional friend 
of this country for a century. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman’s time be extended five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. BUCHANAN] 
asks unanimous consent that the time of the gentleman from 
Minnesota be extended five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. I am very grateful to the 
gentleman from Illinois and the House for the courtesy. The 
nations of the world realize, all the nations of the world appre- 
clate, the somewhat precipitate language of the action of the 
House. ‘The resolution was changed in the Senate for the 
better, and when the final action came to be taken it was done 
in the proper way; but we did not adopt eur resolution in the 
proper way, and I am willing to assume my share of the shame 
and responsibility for it. 

In the case of Panama there was a great difference of opinion 
among us as to whether or not we violated the treaty with 
Great Britain and Panama concerning the question of tolls on 
the Panama Canal. But on the other side of the water they 
believe we did violate that treaty. They believe that the 
United States would violate it for its advantage and did violate 
that treaty; and, more than that, in that connection the question 
as to whether we did violate that treaty was one capable of 
arbitration under the agreement which we ourselves had urged 
and for half a century had loudly advocated; but we have re- 
fused to abide by that treaty and have refused arbitrating that 
Panama Canal question under our solemn agreements. 

Moreover, there are pending right now, as the President of 
the United States urged from that desk only two days ago, 
the ratifications of oa treaties in 
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do not believe those treaties should be ratified, because their 
ratification might affect that question of tolls and arbitration. 
However, I am not arguing that matter. 

I think the seamen’s bill has been adverted to in this debate. 
Some question has been raised about that bill violating 10 or 
20 treaties. I believe the venerable and honorable senior 
Senator from Georgia, the chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations, Mr. Bacon, in a debate stated that that 
bill did violate quite a number of treaties, and such is the record 
on that subject. 

You will further recall the Underwood bill as it passed this 
House contained the provision for a 5 per cent discriminatory 
duty on imports in American vessels. Many foreign nations 
objected that it violated their treaties, so the clause was 
changed. But we did our worst and disregarded our inter- 
national relations and obligations. 

The point is that this Congress and this House has repeat- 
edly, time and time again, by the votes of most of us, done some- 
thing which violates, or at least it is claimed by foreigners that 
it does violate, our international agreements. 

The result is that the action of this House is not taken 
seriously abroad—is not respected as we believe it should be. 
They look at it as some European publications did this past 
fall in discussing the very question that I am discussing before 
you now, as to the attitude of the United States toward foreign 
nations. I think it was one of the great reviews of Paris which 
stated that there seemed to be an epidemic in the Congress of 
the United States for violating treaties with foreign nations. 

The result will be that if you instruct our President by this 
resolution to take up the question of the limitation of arma- 
ments or the diminution of armaments, we would be met by a 
very polite and courteous rebuff. There would be a humiliation 
for the President and his administration. Foreign nations 
would not take us seriously. We bave not the influence now 
with any of the great nations of the world necessary to initiate 
the movement. 

Mr. HENSLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Minnesota yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HENSLEY. I will ask the gentleman from Minnesota 
whether or not he has read Mr. Winston Churchill’s speech 
discussing these propositions of which you now speak? 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. I read both of them, and I 
hhaye read his last speech, in which he abandons them. I have 
his last speech right here, and I will insert that part of it in 
the RECORD. 

The point I am urging, Mr. Speaker, is that this resolution 
will not accomplish what the gentleman seeks. I want to sup- 
port something and vote for something which will tend to the 
limitation of armaments and that will tend to reduce the mili- 
tary burdens of our people and the other peoples. I believe 
that this resolution, however, would lead to resentment on the 
part of the other nations. We have tried it before. We have 
met with rebuffs before. If we try it again we shall get ex- 
actly the same thing in additional measure for what we have 
done in discussing these other matters. They believe we are 
doing it for our local or party or sectional purposes. They call 
it “a Yankee trick” in doing these certain things. They dis- 
cuss it among themselves in that atmosphere and in that spirit, 
and that causes resentment among thoughtful people and among 
those who control the destiny of their Governments. 

If the gentleman wishes to accomplish something, my own 
judgment is that this resolution should be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, so that it could be reshaped. 
Leave out the proposition which has been abandoned by Mr. 
Winston Churchill and the British Government and so strongly 
and repeatedly rejected by Germany. Frame the resolution so 
as to express our sincere desire to cooperate with the nations 
of the world in limiting armaments and reducing the burdens 
of our people and request the President at the opportune mo- 
ment to cooperate with any Governments whose heads have 
manifested a similar disposition. In that way we would not 
meet humiliation; in that way we would express our sympathy 
and support of that kind of a movement, and I believe that is as 
far as we can go right now in helping to accomplish the things 
that we all want to do. 

I thank the House. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Minnesota 
has expired. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BARTHOLDT] is 
recognized for one hour. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Mr. Speaker, my views on the subject 
of world peace, I believe, are fairly well known, and I take the 
floor only for the purpose of demonstrating that love of peace 
is not a monopoly of one party; in fact, that there is no par- 


tisanship in this great question at all. Naturally I also desire 
to go on record as heartily favoring the resolution offered by 
my colleague from Missouri [Mr. HENSLEY]. 

Before I enter upon a discussion of the general questions 
involved in that resolution, permit me to refer briefly to some 
A the statements made by the opposition on last Tuesday and 

ay. 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Stevens] has just said 
that the proposition of Mr. Churchill was an unofficial proposi- 
tion, made at a political meeting, and that when it met with no 
response from Germany it was practically abandoned. I do not 
believe this statement. On the contrary, reading London 
newspapers as I do, I know that if a sincere proposition should 
be made either by this or any other country—I mean made 
officially—Great Britain would gladly and readily join hands 
in observing what is called a naval holiday for one year. 

But supposing Mr. Churchill actually had abandoned that 
proposition, what difference does that make? This proposition 
has now become an American proposition; and it is going to be 
made, not at a political meeting, in a political speech, but it is 
going to be made by the President of the United States upon 
the authority of the Congress of the United States. 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STEVENS] also said 
that President Taft failed to appoint the commission on dis- 
armament because he feared humiliation. This is not in ac- 
cordance with the information I have. As I had the honor of 
being the author of that resolution, I know what was in the 
President’s mind when he declined to appoint these commis- 
sioners. At that time his great arbitration treaties were pend- 
ing and the President simply did not want to complicate the 
question of those treaties with a new proposition looking to the 
appointment of a peace commission. That was the reason and 
the only reason that actuated him in not making the appoint- 
ment in time. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore], whose zeal 
in the defense of the interests of his district and his city we 
all admire, and who has just made a most able defense of an 
indefensible cause, stated in his speech on last Tuesday that 
this question inyolves “the employment of labor, the expendi- 
ture of capital, and the national welfare to a large extent.” 
` Mr. Speaker, I have always looked upon it as a most lament- 
able contradiction that battleships should be constructed in 
Philadelphia, that these modern monsters of destruction should 
be sent out on their bloody mission from a city which proudly 
calls itself “the City of Brotherly Love.” [Applause.] 

Besides, I was sincere in my expectation that a proposition 
looking to universal peace would be hailed with delight by the 
Quaker sentiment of that city ;-and, indeed, I need stronger proof 
than the present attitude of my friend to convince me to the con- 
trary. As to the employment of labor and the invested capital, 
let me assure my friend that it would pay the Government, in 
return for being relieved from the necessity of building battle- 
ships, to grant to every workman employed in the shipyards 
a pension for life, and it could well afford besides to perma- 
nently pay a fair rate of interest on the capital invested. The 
Treasury would be the gainer to the extent of hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars by such an arrangement. The employment of 
labor is an incidental benefit of naval construction—I might 
almost say the only one—but surely it is not the aim and object 
of maintaining a navy or even a valid argument for continuing 
a policy which the enlightened sentiment of the day desires to 
change. 

But my distinguished friend from Pennsylvania raises an- 
other, to my mind more interesting, objection to the passage 
of this resolution. He says the resolution is based merely on 
newspaper reports of a political speech made by Winston 
Churchill, the First Lord of the British Admiralty, and hence 
we are asked, he says, to act on something which is not officially 
before us. It is true, Mr. Speaker, that the proposition has not 
yet been made officially by the British Government, and that is 
the reason, by the way, why Germany has not yet answered. It 
is not true that the German Government has, as the gentleman 
from Alabama said, “ignored or rejected” the naval holiday 
plan. At Berlin they are simply waiting for a tangible propo- 
sition, for a bill of particulars, especially with regard to the 
three battleships which Canada proposes to contribute to the 
British Navy. But what of that? I think as Americans we 
have reason to rejoice that the honor and the glory of making 
a formal proposition to the nations of the world looking to it 
cessation of the mad and life-sapping rivalry in naval con- 
struction is reserved to the United States, and particularly to 
the American Congress. I shall endeavor to show later on why 
the United States would be but true to its mission in the politics 
of the world if it would grasp the scepter of leadership in this 
great movement. 
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I am glad we have heard from the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Hosson] on this proposition, for he is by far the ablest 
and most eloquent champion of naval expansion here. None is 
so skillful as he in sugarcoafing with sweet peace professions 
the big naval bills—or pills—which it is annually proposed to 
administer to the choking taxpayers of the country. And I 
can not help but notice how the war party has changed its 
face. Its policy used to be that of blood and iron, as Bismarck 
called it. Its stern mien betokened conquest, war, and death. 
To-day it is all smiles. It speaks of battleships and peace in 
the same breath and tells us cajolingly that armaments are 
for peace and not for war. The idea of enduring peace founded 
on the rock of law instead of force is invisible, like every idea; 
but in this change of front I can perceive the most tangible 
evidence of the growth of the peace movement. As is well 
known, our aim is to establish a world judiciary and a world 
parliament, to be followed, in order to perfect the international 
organization, by a world police force, to which all the nations 
shall contribute. 

Militarism to-day is even willing to aid us in the attainment 
of these great objects if we but agree to keep on increasing 
armaments. Unfortunately this is an impossible condition, be- 
cause it is asking the nations to commit suicide. But let us see 
how our friend from Alabama puts it. He says we must es- 
tablish an equilibrium in both oceans; that is, we should have 
a fleet equal to that of Germany in the Atlantic to maintain the 
Monroe doctrine and a fleet equal to Japan's in the Pacific to 
maintain the open door in Asia. We are told that dreadnoughts 
alone count nowadays, and of those Germany will have 26 when 
her present program is carried out and Japan 10, while we have 
12. To be equal with those two powers we should have to build 
24 new dreadnoughts in the immediate future. This is the 
minimum, in the opinion of our friend. Will he please inform us 
where and how we could procure the extra $300,000,000 for that 
purpose, especially if he had his way, in the wiping out of over 
two hundred millions of internal revenues? And if we were 
building at such a furious rate, would not this be an incentive 
for the other nations to follow suit, and would not the relative 
strength of the nations be the same at the end of such a 
feverish period as it is now? No, my friends. Let me lay this 
down as a general proposition: If the open door in China and 
the Monroe doctrine depended for their maintenance solely upon 
the naval strength of the United States, then we would have 
to have a navy equal or superior to the combined navies of the 
whole world, for spoils of war have the same cohesive power 
in the case of nations as public plunder has in the case of 
parties, and it would not be impossible to effect a combination 
of the powers for the exploitation of South America and of 
China. Instead of two we should have to build a hundred 
battleships. That is exactly where the gentleman’s logic will 
lead us. The fact is, however, that in increasing its arma- 
ments not a single European nation has any thought of the 
United States. England is sapping her lifeblood to keep up 
the so-called double standard from fear of Germany; and 
Germany, on the other hand, is increasing her army and navy 
in proportion to the increase of her population—the army with 
an eye to her neighbor across the Rhine and the navy with an 
eye to her riyal across the channel. America, I say again, is 
left entirely out of the equation, and every one of our diplo- 
matic representatives in Europe will bear out the assertion 
that in no country is there entertained the remotest idea of 
any serious difficulty with the United States. European states- 
men certainly no more dream of comparing their naval strength 
with ours than they would think of guarding against sun spots. 
Our position, battleships or no battleships, is looked upon by 
them as impregnable, with envy, it is true, but with a feeling 
of absolute resignation and helplessness on their part. The 
teferences of the gentleman from Alabama to Germany, a nation 
which has been our steadfast friend from the beginning of the 
Government, are on a par, therefore, with his prediction made 
a few years ago of a war with Japan within 10 months. And 
for the United States to join in the mad race for naval su- 
premacy seems not only a reckless waste of the people’s money, 
but also a needless betrayal by the present generation of the 
high mission of this Republic. It is nothing more nor less than 
a cheap imitation of European insanity. 

Now, what is proposed here? Simply that the President of the 
United States secure the consent of the powers to a proposition 
to stop naval construction for the period of one year, We are 
asking the world to have a breathing spell, a holiday, a rest from 
its exhausting race, and we are asking it in the hope that at 
the end of the year the nations, having come to their senses, will 
readily agree to an extension of the holiday for another year, 
for 5 or 10 years, or indefinitely. Such an agreement would in- 
jure no one, give no nation an advantage over the other, and 


leave them all in exactly the same position as to relative 
strength in which they are to-day, while, as I said on Tuesday, 
In one single year about two hundred and fifty millions of the 
people’s money would be saved. The mere prospect of such an 
agreement makes the peoples of Europe, who are now groaning | 
under intolerable burdens, heave a sigh of relief, and if the plan 
succeeded this great Republic would become the object of their 
blessings and benedictions. And remember that they are not 
only our fellow beings and brethren, but also our customers 
whose purchasing power, by any relief from taxation, would be 
considerably enhanced. In this connection let us be honest 
enough to admit that the American people themselyes are not as 
indifferent as to saving involved in this plan as it might seem to 
the rest of the world. Owing to the enormous sums swallowed 
up by the military and naval establishments our expenditures 
have increased by leaps and bounds in spite of the honest efforts 
of both parties to economize. A glance at these vast amounts 
expended for unproductive purposes suffices to explain the high 
cost of living under which we are laboring, and there is no use 
denying that we do suffer, the same as all other nations, from 
this cause. We are paying city taxes, county taxes, State taxes, 
corporation taxes, and for the first time in the history of the 
country we are now obliged to pay a direct tax to the National 
Government based on our incomes. The American people, there- 
fore, have every reason to mingle their prayers with those of 
their European brethren for relief from burdens which never 
before have been imposed in times of peace. Peace? “What is 
called peace in our present state of civilization,” says one of 
the weeklies, “isan irony. It means merely the absence of some 
great war. When will real peace come? When will the lives of 
hundreds of thousands of wage earners cease to be devoted to 
keeping up armies? When will the nations cease to be merely 
resting after one war or getting ready for another?” 

You need not go to meetings of peace societies to hear protests 
against the burdens of militarism. Labor, which bears the brunt 
of every sacrifice of blood and treasure, is rising in solemn pro- 
test all over the world, and I shall never forget when two years 
ago I witnessed a monster mass meeting at Berlin protesting 
against war on account of Morocco, and when, after speeches 
from 16 different platforms, on a given signal 150,000 hands were 
raised to heaven pledging as many workingmen not to counte- 
nance war. There was no war. Just as strong for peace is the 
sympathy of American labor. And recently the farmers, too, 
have taken up the cudgels. They are now passing a resolution, 
ae adopted by the Massachusetts State Grange, which reads 
as follows: 


The State grange, in annual convention assembled, renews its earnest 
pledge to the commanding cause of the world’s pecs and orđer, to which 
the granges of the country have been W voted. Keenly sensible 

monstrous armaments of 
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In England recently both labor and capital, as well as religion, 
have raised their voices in no uncertain tones against this mad 
naval rivalry. 

The president of the recent International Cooperative Alliance 
Congress in England, Mr. William Maxwell, spoke as follows 
upon the terrible burden of armaments, and his sentiments were 
afterwards embodied in a resolution which was carried with 
great enthusiasm: 

Apart from the horrors of war and its attendant miseries, which fell 
heavily upon the workers, financial burdens all over Europe were becom- 
ing intolerable to the worker, and all in order that one Government 
should have more of destruction than others. International co- 
operation was the very antithesis of international strife. He urged all 
cooperators to use ir influence to blot out these huge armaments of 
war, which disfigured the civilization of the present century. Let them 
hope that the growing sense of harmony between nations, which that 


t ted, 1d in a very short tim t t 
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Equally emphatic was the Trade-Union Congress in condemna- 
tion of the warlike expenditure. Turning to the capitalist side, 
I note the presidential address of Sir Algernon Firth at the 
Antwerp Congress of the British Chambers of Commerce. After 
giving the enormous figures representing the capital sunk by 
the nations in this ghastly game of beggar my neighbor, Sir 
Algernon coneluded thus: 
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ing and thus of production. The congress could draw attention to the 
danger and with no uncertain voice call upon statesmen to get together 
and devise a better system. 
My concluding quotation is from the Bishop of Winchester, 
taken from his address as president of the Church Congress: 
The age of armaments as we knew it with Its colossal, intolerable 


burdens, its naked international selfishness, its apparent contempt of the 
great common vocations from God, which should draw the Chr aos 
—. 


nations into common service of world-wide liberty and spiritual 
ress, could not last long; one way or another it must change by 
derous and unimaginable catastrophe; if not, by some better way of 
moral transformation. 

Here, then, we have labor, capital, and religion raising their 
voices—speaking for the best public opinion in their bodies—to 
tell the chancellor of the exchequer, who asked for strong ex- 
pression of public opinion on the matter, “ It is time this should 
stop.“ Mr. Lloyd George has himself recently declared that the 
menace of revolution confronts Europe if some way can not be 
found to check the present insane rivalry and expenditure. 

It is impossible to leave the subject without recalling this 
solemn warning of Lord Rosebery, for, though four years have 
passed since it was uttered, it is more timely than ever: 

When T see this bursting out of navies ptt Aonar I begin to feel 
uneasy at the outcome of it all, to wonder whether it is ever going to 
stop, if it is merely going to take Eu back into a state of barbarism, 
or whether it will cause a catastrophe in which the workingmen of the 
world, at any rate, will say, “ We will have no more of this madness 
and this foolery, which is grinding us to powder.” 

And now, gentlemen of the House, after we have heard from 
labor, capital, and religion, let me read to you something which 
a few years ago came from a most unexpected source. It runs 
as follows: 

“The maintenance of general peace and a possible reduction 
of the excessive armaments which weigh upon all nations pre- 
sent themselves in the existing condition of the whele world as 
the ideal toward which the endeavors of all governments should 
be directed. The present moment would be very favorable for 
seeking, by means of international discussion, the most effectual 
means of insuring to all peoples the benefits of a real and last- 
ing peace, and, above all, of putting an end to the progressive 
development of armaments. Hundreds of millions are devoted 
to acquiring terrible engines of destruction which are destined 
to-morrow to lose all value, in consequence of some fresh discov- 
ery in this field. National culture, economic progress, and the 
production of wealth are either paralyzed or checked in their 
development. Economic crises, brought on in great measure by 
the system of developing armaments to the utmost, and the con- 
stant danger that lies in this massing of war material, are 
transforming the armies of our days into a crushing burden, 
which the people have more and more difficulty in bearing. It 
appears evident, then, that if this state of things is to be pro- 
longed, it will inevitably lead to the very catastrophe which it 
is desired to avert and the very thought of whose horrors makes 
every man shudder. To seek the means of warding off the 
calamities that are threatening the whole world is the supreme 
duty that is to-day imposed on all States.” 

What do you think I am reading from? Is it from a peace 
pamphlet or from the speech of a Socialist? No. These words, 
gentlemen, were uttered by a crowned head, by one of the 
greatest rulers on earth. They are from the rescript of the 
Czar of Russia, in which he proposed the first Hague confer- 
ence of the nations, a conference which—I again quote his own 
words—" would unite in one powerful combination the efforts 
of all nations which are sincerely seeking to make the great 
idea of universal peace triumphant.” How much more true 
are these words to-day than they were 15 years ago, when the 
Czar startled the world with his democratic proclamation, for 
within that time more than twenty billions—that is, twenty 
thousand million dollars—have been filched from the pockets of 
the taxpayers te maintain the world’s armaments. How much 
longer, I ask, will those who seize the people’s bread in order to 
shed the people's blood be deaf to the people's voice? How long 
will civilization pour uncounted millions at the shrine of raven- 
ing savagery and waste the substance of its people in the mur- 
derous enginery of war? 

We can rest assured that the same Czar who thus described 
the curse of militarism will be one of the first rulers to join 
hands with President Wilson if this resolution passes. It was, 
in fact, he who made the first proposition of this kind. In a 
conversation with William T. Stead, shortly after the rescript 
had appeared, Czar Nicholas is reported to have said: 

“Why are they always talking of disarmament? I never 
used the expression; it does not appear in the rescript. I know 
only too well that immediate disarmament is excluded. It is, 
indeed, difficult to speak of the diminution of armaments. 
Surely, the most practical step, and the first that should be 
taken, would be an attempt to come to an agreement to refrain 


from increasing armaments for a term of years. After four 
or five years we should learn to trust one another and to keep 
our word. By this means we should secure a basis for a 
proposal to reduce the armaments.” 

Let us wish that these memorable words may prove prophetic. 
That they are authentic appears from the second circular which 
the Russian foreign office issued, and in which a program of 
eight points was suggested. The very first point was this: 

1. An agreement not to increase, during a fixed period, the 
present strength of the armed military and naval forces, nor 
the budgets pertaining thereto, and a preliminary examination 
of the means by which a reduction might be effected in future 
in the forces and budgets above mentioned. 

From this it will appear that the real author of the plan for 
a naval holiday is not Mr. Churchill, of England, but Czar 
Nicholas of Russia. A 

Mr. Speaker, it is my deliberate opinion that there will not 
be another great war. Oh, it is still possible, but there is not 
a responsible human being living to-day who wants war as an 
absolute frank, outspoken purpose of destruction. To justify 
itself the age has invented a new delusion. “War,” as Dr. 
Green said at St. Louis recently, “in its grim reality is the sole 
survivor of medieval barbarism. Everything else has been 
banished. We have eliminated pestilence, we have removed 
slavery, we have prevented famine. We have driven superstition 
and ignorance before the advancing light of civilization and 
culture. War alone of all remains to flaunt its horrid crest in 
the face of the twentieth century. An age whose loudly lauded 
ideals are the protection, the development, the evolution of 
human life can not justify war. For war deliberately plans 
the ruthless, inhuman destruction of myriads of living men. 
It makes possible the agony and the nameless suffering incident 
to tern and mangled bodies. It inflicts upon the innocent and 
the defenseless the hideous torment of bereavement; the lasting, 
gnawing grief of broken-hearted solitude; and the sunless future 
of dreary, unalleviated poverty and want. It takes from a 
generation its strongest and most virile and leaves the decadent 
and the unfit to the fatherhood of generations to come. It 
destroys homes, it despoils widows, it bereaves orphans. It 
exalts murder into virtue. It halos cruelty with the excellency 
of courage. It drags down the human brotherhood and fills the 
world with the foul dissonance of fiends let loose from hell.” 
[Applause.] 

All this, and indescribably, unspeakably more, is war; and 
so no one justifies war. Nobody wants war. We are fighting 
a delusion. We have invented a new economy that protests 
with fulsome platitudes its humanitarian purposes. It loathes 
war; it loves peace; and the only way in which we can make 
peace certain, the only way in which we can insure life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness is to be ready at any cost, however 
enormous, to compel peace even by barbaric force, for each indi- 
vidual nation to be so strongly, so invincibly armed as to make 
all other nations peaceful and affectionate, even if one has to 
shoot them into obedient tranquillity. So not war but an in- 
sane militarism is throttling the world. It is a disease reason 
destroying, insensate, incoherent; a pestilence self-nourished. 
It respects neither present good nor future evil, and to-day the 
world’s greatest problem is, Can civilization save itself? Has 
it an antiseptic for this cancerous distemper? Is there any end 
possible save chaos? 

To safeguard peace the nations prepare for war. Stupendous 
armies, magnificent navies, are hailed as the supreme safe- 
guards of civilization. Statecraft juggles with words; clothes 
itself with pretense; presents to the historic Judgment of a cen- 
tury to come the pitiful spectacle of a deluded age that increases 
its armaments at the expense of two billion dollars a year only 
for the purpose of making those armaments useless; an age 
when nations are willing to confess that they are bankrupting 
themselves to keep from fighting. 

I ask you in all seriousness, is it not time, high time, for 
the thinking people of the United States to take steck of the 
great world problems as they exist to-day and to determine 
whether we are to be mere imitators, tagging at the heels of 
the moth-eaten, suicidal policies of the nations of Europe, or 
are we to be brave enough to rise to our opportunity and at 
least point the way to the threshold of a new era, whose ac- 
centuating notes shall be a cessation of the ruinous expenditure 
for military armament, the absolute elimination of war be- 
tween civilized nations, and the establishment of courts of arbi- 
tration for the settlement of all international disputes? 

Thank heaven, we are rising to this golden opportunity now. 
and it will redound to the everlasting glory of this Congress 
if it passes this resolution the same as it will shed lasting luster 
on American humanitarian statesmanship if Secretary Bryan 
should succeed in securing the consent of the nations to his 


great plan, according to which there shall always be a year’s 
investigation before ever again human blood can be shed. To the 
people of the world these two American propositions are two 
new stars of Bethlehem. [Applause.] 

The rulers of the Old World, it seems, will not voluntarily 
abolish either militarism or war. The relief must come from a 
country where the people rule, and the millions in other lands 
are looking to this great Republic for deliverance. Germany 
will not listen to England, and France will not listen to Ger- 
many, general distrust being the true diagnosis of the disease 
from which the world is suffering to-day. But they will all 
listen to America. Will she say the word? The American 
people have proclaimed the liberty of man and demonstrated the 
possibility of self-government. ‘They have set new standards 
and taught the world new lessons of freedom under the people's 
rule. Théy have broken with the traditions of the Old World 
in matters of government; will they not also depart from them, 
for the sake of justice, humanity, and peace, in the matters of 
settling differences between nations? I have an abiding faith 
that they will. Their own welfare and their unwritten obliga- 
tions to the world require it. 

True, we have made some sad mistakes. The contagion, with 
its glamor and its barbaric fascination, says the same speaker 
above quoted, has touched our sober judgment. Providence 
flung us for a moment into the forefront of the world, but in- 
stead of remembering that we stood for a new age and a new 
philosophy we dressed ourselves in the uniform of modern say- 
agery and began to ape the insanity of the older world. We 
are not by instinct a military Nation. It does not set well with 
the genius of our Republic. There is nothing attractive to the 
young men of America in being shut up in dusty barracks and 
burning up in practice marches. If they want to march, they 
want to march for something and to some place. But we are 
spending over sixty cents of every dollar for militarism. The 
whole public-school system of America in 1912 cost the sum of 
$426,250,434, while, think of it, we lavished $444,000,000 on 
our pet delusion. A single battleship costs $15,000,000, and 
every time a gun is fired it burns $1,000 to ashes; and all this 
while people starve in our slums, children die like flies for lack 
of pure milk, and half-famished girls sell their virtue for the 
price of life. And all this without an enemy in the world—with- 
out a single power to challenge us to combat. 

Let America stop. We have nothing to lose. We have an 
imperishable immortality to gain. More, we can teach our own 
people a higher, loftier purpose of life than the sordid greed 
for territory and power that dominates the policy of the world. 
We can pour out our millions for the people’s good. We can 
fight poverty and want. We can campaign against vice and un- 
righteousness. We can make of our armies conquering bat- 
talions who shall bear the triumphant banners of accomplish- 

,ment. We can bridge our rivers, scale our mountains, make 
ample our harbors and fertile our arid lands. We can harness 
our waterfalls until the whir of machinery shall make a sym- 
phony keyed to the music of peace. 

Let America stop. 

That, too, was the keynote of the great American Peace Con- 
gress recently held in the city of St. Louis, when Dr. Green in 
a masterful speech summed up the case in the following im- 
pressive exhortation: 

“Let America stand before the nations clad in simple hon- 
esty, panoplied in elemental justice. Let her appeal to the 
common conscience of the world. Let her say to the war-mad 
powers of Europe, ‘There is a way out, and we will lead. We 
will help you police the sea, we will give our quota to a con- 
stabulary of peace, but we are through. No great standing 
army, no more leviathan battleships. We trust to what we boast 
of as the highest attainment of the age, the innate justice of 
civilized humanity. 

“‘Touch us if you dare. Violate at your peril the sacred 
ægis with which we panoply the world’s peace. 

„We shall have our problems, but for their solution you 
will go with us to The Hague, you will stand beside us at the 
bar of international arbitration, and you will abide by the de- 
cision of that court, or we shall hold you up to the scorn and 
contempt of the enlightened conscience of the world.’ 

“ Within 30 days of such a pronouncement the nations of the 
earth will stand behind America, thanking God for the moral 
courage of a people who had dared not to fight for peace, but to 
live to make peace. 

It is America’s supreme opportunity. It will demand of 
us chzan hands and a pure heart. They must be without re- 
proach who bear the banner of righteousness. 

Heaven grant us the courage to be what our fathers 
dreamed, and when the day shall come, as come it must, when in 
company with earth’s mighty past this great Republic shall lie 
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down at last, its duty done, its mission ended, may they write 
above her resting place, not ‘This was the greatest Nation in 
the world,’ not ‘This was the richest Nation in the world,’ but, 
above her may they write in letters of light, that all the ages 
to come may read and glorify, the proudest epitaph a nation 
may win, ‘This, this was America, the peacemaker of the 
world.’” [Loud applause.] 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, in supporting the resolution 
offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Henstry], which 
provides that we shall request the President of the United 
States to take such action as he-may deem proper to bring 
about a cessation of naval construction for one year, I desire 
to say that I harbor no dream of universal peace. I doubt if 
the time will ever come when there shall be no more war among 
the nations of the earth. If that time ever comes, it will be 
after the millennium has been ushered in and human nature 
has been entirely redeemed. I do not expect that time to arrive 
in the near future. 

On the other hand, the world has been progressing away from 
war. Back yonder in the barbaric times of our race war was 
the principal occupation of mankind, and the temporarily strong 
and war-like tribe frequently secured a considerable portion of 
its substance by preying upon the less war-like or more indus- 
trious tribe. When nations were organized the practice of 
acquiring, or attempting to acquire, wealth by levying on the 
foreigner still continued to be popular. As monarchies were 
established the effort to perpetuate dynasties became one of the 
most potent sources of war. And so wars have been waged, 
wars of conquest, wars of pride of opinion, wars for the per- 
petuation of kingly lines, wars waged to hasten and wars tend- 
ing to prevent the establishment of liberty among men. In latter 
years wars happily have been less frequent, not as infrequent as 
they should have been and should be, but less frequent than 
formerly and for many reasons. First, because men have come 
to realize more than ever before that war, as a great general 
once said, is hell, and as the common people who in war are the 
food for powder acquire more power in government their influ- 
ence is generally exerted toward the prevention of those condi- 
tions under which they and their kind are the principal suf- 
ferers. For rulers and privileged classes who bring on wars, and 
who are generally responsible for them, usually suffer not at 
all from them directly or indirectly, but are frequently largely 
benefited by them. The increasing good sense of mankind, the 
awakening realization of the waste and woe of war, have been 
effective in reducing the number and the length of wars. In- 
creasing cost of war has also had a tendency to reduce the num- 
ber and the extent of wars. As time has passed war has became 
more and more expensive. 

In the olden days, in the feudal times, and as late as two and 
a half centuries ago, there was no such thing as a national 
credit in the sense in which we now understand it. The future 
could not be mortgaged to the extent to which it can in these 
days of great princely lending houses. In those days rulers 
were compelled to finance their wars as they went along, but 
wars were not expensive as they are in these latter days, first, 
because the soldier served with but little pay, was poorly fed, 
and indifferently cared for, and the implements of war were, 
in comparison with those of modern times, inexpensive. 

But as time passed and man began to build permanent forti- 
fications, costing many millions of dollars, mounting upon them 
great guns firing missiles weighing half a ton, costing hundreds 
of dollars per shot; as we launched upon the deep seas battle- 
ships costing four and five, and then ten, and now fifteen mil- 
lions of dollars each; as the world became an armed camp, 
these conditions of extraordinary expenditure for war have been 
one of the compelling causes in the maintenance of peace. 

I did not have the pleasure of listening to all of the speech 
of the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Stevens], but in his 
closing remarks, which I was fortunate enough to hear, he ex- 
pressed the opinion that the vast armaments maintained by 
Germany during the last quarter of a century had contributed 
more to the maintenance of peace in Europe than all other 
causes combined. That is true in a sense. It shows how an 
evil may become great enough to work somewhat for good, for, 
following the lead of Germany, pressed on to greater and greater 
armaments by her fear of France and by her ambition over- 
seas, Europe has become so tremendously, so fearfully armed 
that all of her chancellories realize that war, even if successful, 
threatens bankruptcy. 

Do we realize how the nations have been advancing in war 
expenses in the last few years and how they stand in the 
matter of debt? We have a national debt of approximately 
$1,000,000,000, with almost a hundred million people and the 
richest country in the world. Our debt is quite sufficiently 
large, and it ought to be reduced rather than increased; but 
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France labors under a debt more than six times as great as ours, 
with half our population and a quarter of our wealth. Ger- 
many has an interest-bearing debt more than three and a half 
times as great as our own. England is paying interest on a 
debt more than four times as great as ours; and Austria- 
Hungary, without a seacoast worth while, without a navy, has 
a debt, if I recollect rightly, nearly four times as great as ours. 
A part of our national debt—as, for instance, the cost of the 
Panama Canal—represents expenditure for useful and peaceful 
purposes. Practically all the debt of Europe represents the 
waste of war. Most of these great debts have been incurred 
within the past century, and much of it within 50 years. 

Do we realize that this increase of national debts can not con- 
tinue indefinitely; that there must be a halt; that it is utterly 
impossible that the world shall continue to increase its ex- 
penditures for arms and armaments as it has the last quarter 
of a century for a quarter of a century more? There is not a 
nation, save our own, among the great nations of the world 
that can continue to increase its army and its navy for another 
25 years in the same proportion as they have in the past 25 
years without so impoverishing its people as to bring as an 
inevitable result bankruptcy, revolt, and revolution. There 
must be a halt, and all of the military men and most of the 
public men of the world realize it. The question is, How is it to 
come? When is it to come? 

The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Stevens] made some 
confessions in regard to Congress and its attitude toward 
treaties with which I somewhat agree. I said a year ago in 
discussing a matter affecting an international treaty—and I said 
it with regret—that I thought it was a mistake for anyone to 
argue with the House that a thing ought not to be done, because 
it violated a treaty obligation, because there seemed to be a 
temper and disposition to do the thing which seemed at the 
moment desirable, regardless of our treaty obligations. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MONDELL. I will be glad to do so. 


Mr. SHERLEY. Did that fact, which is a very pertinent | 


fact not only in this country but in every other country, that 
when a paper agreement gets in the way of the march of events it 
speedily gets out of the way, did that fact ever suggest to the 
gentleman that the remedy lies not so much in not breaking 
treaties but in not making foolish treaties in the first instance? 

Mr. MONDELL. I can not answer the gentleman’s question 
without saying I can not agree with its premises. I fear it is 
based on the theory that the particular treaty which was under 
discussion at the time was an unwise treaty and that we should 
break it because it was unwise. 

Mr. SHERLEY. No; if the gentleman will permit, I did not 
mean to confine it to a particular case, but the gentleman’s re- 
marks did give, it seems te me, opportunity for what I consider 
to be a proper expression, and that is that we have gotten into 
the habit recently of thinking that because of a few men sitting 
around a table and coming into mental agreement with each 
other, that thereby they have brought great nations into agree- 
ment, which is not the fact and never has been and never 
will be. 

Mr. MONDELL. My suggestion is that when we find a pro- 
vision in a treaty that we do not approye the proper thing for 
us to do is to seek to haye the treaty amended in a proper 
way. 

Mr. SHERLEY. If the gentleman will permit in order that 
I may not be misunderstood—— 

Mr. MONDELL. Certainly. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I thoroughly agree with the gentleman, but 
I am trying to point out that which should be brought home to 
the other branch of the legislative body, and that is the very 
great importance of considering the far-reaching effect of treaty 
obligations before we enter into them. 

Mr. MONDELL. I thoroughly agree with the thought the 
gentleman has last expressed. We may have made some treaties 
which were not entirely wise in all respects. I think we have, 
but it is unfortunately a fact that to some men the idea that any- 
one anywhere has taken any action that can not be immediately 
and forthwith overturned by the action of Congress is intoler- 
able. We do need to remember that international obligations 
are sacred, and if we do not approve of all the things they con- 
tain there is a way to remedy them. I do not believe there is 
an American constituency anywhere that after calm considera- 
tion will uphold its Representative in proposing or insisting 
upon a line of action on the theory that it shall be carried out, 
international obligations to the contrary notwithstanding. 

I did not, however, take up this line of thought with a view of 
entirely agreeing with the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
STEVENS]. We are human here, as folks are the world over, but 

_I do not think we are any more human than the balance of the 


world, and I think, take it as a whole, While I regret the dispo- 
sition to which I have referred, take it as a whole, by and large, 
and as the years have run, we have kept our treaty obligations 
with the nations of the world quite as well as any people on 
earth; and I can not agree with the gentleman from Minnesota 
that the Governments of Europe do not and will not seriously 
consider any action we may take because of their opinion that 
we have not always been as careful to observe our treaty obli- 
gations as we should have been. Let us not forget. 

Mr. HARDY. Wiil the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. In just a moment. Let us not forget that 

the heads of foreign Governments affected by treaties with us 
may consider it their duty in maintaining the interests of their 
nations to insist that we have violated our treaty obligations iu 
case the action we take is not what they desire; but because 
some foreign Governments have expressed the opinion that we 
have violated some of our treaty obligations it does not follow 
that in all such cases we are in the wrong. I want to reiterate 
that, in my opinion, we have as a nation a better record for 
treaty keeping than most of the nations of the earth, and I think 
that is generally realized and appreciated among the nations of 
Europe. 
Mr. HARDY. I want to say I have been very much interested 
in what the gentleman is discussing. I am not a student of in- 
ternational law to any great extent, and therefore I want to 
predicate what I have to say on this proposition with this 
apology. I believe 

That a treaty which in itself contains stipulations by which 
it may be abrogated and in conformity to which it may be 
abrogated with perfect good faith is not broken if we by our 
actions take steps to abrogate it in accordance with its own 
terms. Now, does the gentleman know of any case in which 
the United States has simply willfully broken a treaty with any 
nation on earth? 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not recall of any such case in all the 
history of our country 

Mr. HARDY. Neither do L 

Mr. MONDELL (continuing). Where a treaty has been 
flagrantly violated or interpreted in a way that a majority of 
mankind would say constituted a violation of its provisions. 

Mr. HARDY. I want to say right along that line that as 
mear the violation of a treaty as has been made since I have 
been in public life was in connection with our action in refer- 
ence to the Panama Canal, giving preferential or free passage 
to our own ships and charging tolls to other ships. And my 
understanding of that situation has been that those who voted 
for that proposition did so with the declaration of the belief 
that it was not a violation of our treaty with Great Britain, 
and, further, with the statement that if our court should hold 
it was a violation the law itself would be deemed void as to 
that toll discrimination. ‘Therefore I believe we can say in 
good conscience that America is very far from violating her 
sacred honor, 

Mr. MONDELL. The case the gentleman refers to is one I 
had in mind, because I am one of those who believe that the 
action we took in regard to coastwise tolls was a violation of a 
fair interpretation of our treaty, although there may be suffi- 
cient ground for a difference of opinion that men’s consciences 
need not smite them because they took a different view. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. May I ask the gentleman a 


question? 

Mr. MONDELL. In just a moment. Unfortunately during 
the debate on the Panama Canal bill there were suggestions on 
both sides of the Chamber that if we had made a treaty which 
seemed to obligate us in a certain way and we believed that 
obligation, if it existed, prevented us from taking action along 
lines we approved, we should interpret the treaty favorably to 
the action we desired to take. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. May I ask the gentleman a 
question now? 

Mr. MONDELL. Certainly. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Conceding that there was a 
difference of opinion as to whether or not the Panama bill 
violated the treaty concerning the canal—and there was a very 
great difference of opinion—does not the gentleman recall that 
that very difference of opinion between the Governments of 
Great Britain and the United States concerning that identical 
point was to be submitted to arbitration or submitted to some 
tribunal to investigate and report concerning it under the pro- 
visions of another treaty made between the United States and 
Great Britain, and so far the Government of the United States 
has distinctly refused to comply with the provisions of that 


treaty? 
Mr. MONDELL. The answer to the gentleman’s question 
involves an expression of opinion as to whether that other 
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treaty to which he refers did include among the questions that 
were made justiciable under it the question to which we have 
referred. There is ground for a difference of opinion on that 
point also. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, it is not a mat- 
ter of opinion of yours or mine, but are we not forced into this 
position, then, that no matter what treaty we may make with 
any nation, we have a perfect right to do as we please, claim 
that our action does not violate the treaty, no matter what our 
action may be, and then when the other nation claims to be 
aggrieved, we claim we will not submit to any arbitration, no 
matter how much we have agreed to submit, on the ground that 
that question is not justiciable and we do not have to submit 
to it? 

In other words, is it not our position that we are not obliged 
to submit to any treaty unless they can subdue our Govern- 
ment in case of war? 

Mr. SHERLEY. Is not that true until you have an outside 
party big enough to make the two contracting parties agree, 
and must not that always be true of sovereignties? 

Mr. MONDELL. I agree with the gentleman from Minne- 
sota largely on the matters he refers to. I believe our action 
with regard to tolls was unwise economically, and, second, I 
believe there was and is a very great question as to whether it 
did not violate our treaty, and, furthermore, I believe that we 
should allow that question to be carried to an international 
tribunal for decision, unless we shall remove all cause for con- 
tention by reconsidering our action. I think that is the thing 
to do, and I believe Congress would vote to reconsider and re- 
vise our action if its Members were given the opportunity. 

Mr. TOWNER, Mr. Speaker 
ees HARDY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield right 

ere 

Mr. MONDELL. In just a moment; one at a time, please. 
But while that is true, “ one swallow does not make a summer.” 
One question between two nations does not necessarily create a 
condition under which either nation loses confidence in the 
other. It is unfortunate that we have had this disagreement, 
but the disagreement has not been such as that any man can 
honestly say we have clearly and beyond all question violated our 
obligations, though there are many who believe we have. 

Now I will yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. TOWNER. Is it not true that always, throughout the 
entire history of international treatment with regard to treaties, 
nations have reserved the right to determine for themselves 
whether or not a question which was claimed to be affected by a 
treaty was or was not a purely domestic question? Is not that 
the gentleman's understanding of the law and the history of the 
interpretation of treaties? 

Mr. MONDELL. I am not an international lawyer, nor a 
lawyer of any sort. As an American citizen I believe that there 
are very few questions between civilized nations that can not 
safely be left to the judgment of an international court, I have 
not overmuch patience with that disposition that we have seen 
displayed in some quarters to insist that almost every question 
of international disagreement either involves national honor or 
is domestic in its character, thus including in these two cate- 
gories practically every disagreement between ourselves and the 
civilized world. We certainly have reached a point in the de- 
velopment of mankind when there is intelligence enough and 
good faith enough among men to warrant us in trusting an inter- 
national court, as we would trust our own courts, to settle any 
question except one that clearly and beyond reasonable contro- 
versy is purely domestic or involves our national existence and 
our national honor. 

But I did not intend to follow this line at length. I simply 
referred to these matters in order to express my dissent from 
the position taken by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Stevens], that the nations of the world would not seriously or 
respectfully consider, would not give any considerable amount of 
weight to any expression or declaration that we might make. I 
take an entirely different view of it. My opinion is that no 
people on earth are so happily situated as are the people of the 
United States to take the initiative and to lend their support 
at all times to every movement tending to reduce armaments to 
remove causes and temptation to war and to promote peace. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, let me ask the 
ge.tleman there 

Mr. MONDELL. We are the only Nation on the face of the 
earth that can indorse a proposition for a naval holiday or for 
a reduction of armaments without being charged with having 
some reason for it affecting our national safety or our national 
credit. © 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the 
gentleman a question? 


The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. I shall be glad to. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Is not the gentleman aware 
that at three separate and distinct times the United States has 
either taken the initiative or expressed its hearty cooperation 
in the attempt or proposal to do the identical thing desired by 
the gentleman, and the other nations have refused to partici- 
pate or to permit the matter to go any further, and that the last 
occurrence was enly three years ago? 

Mr. MONDELL. Well, I do not know how far the scriptural 
injunction to turn your right cheek, or your left cheek—I have 
forgotten which it is—after the other cheek has been smitten, 
should carry us in international intercourse. 

Mr. BUTLER. You could not stand it twice on the same 
cheek. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MONDELL. Yes; I am persuaded that although in the 
past foreign nations, for reasons that have seemed good to them 
and not always with the greatest courtesy imaginable, have de- 
clined to follow our suggestions with regard to these matters; 
yet in this good cause, infinitely more important to them than 
to us, we can afford to renew our efforts, and if we do not at 
first succeed, to try, try again. [Applause.] 

I said a moment ago that there was not a nation in Europe, 
including Great Britain, that could continue for another quarter 
of a century to increase its war expense in the same proportion 
and degree hereafter as during the last 25 years without invit- 
ing bankruptcy and revolution; therefore it might be said with 
reference to any of those nations that they proposed reduction 
of armaments, cessation from building programs, because they 
were approaching the limit of their income and credit. That 
very fact might exert a potent influence with their rivals to 
continue in the expenditure that has brought rival nations to 
the point where they were ready to cry “Hold! Enough!” 
But we, of all the people of the earth, are free from the possi- 
bility of having our actions so judged. For while we are not 
going to do it, while the American people do not desire it. while 
Congress has too much wisdom to attempt it, we could build as 
many battleships as Germany and England combined and raise 
the necessary revenue without seriously crippling or impover- 
ishing our people. We could add $100,000,000 or $150.000,000 
to our annual military and naval expenditures and feel it less 
than any nation in Europe would feel an addition of a quarter 
of that amount to her present expenditure. We do not fear for 
our continental territory. If every warship now bearing the 
American flag and proudly floating the deep was sunk, all the 
world knows that all the nations of the earth combined could 
not permanently conquer any square mile of our continental 
territory. [Applause.] We are the only nation in the world 
absolutely self-sufficient and secure. I notice the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. SHertey] and the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Stevens] smile. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I was just suggesting that that statement 
be referred to the gentleman from Alabama | Mr. Hosson], who 
might not agree with you. I do. It was that which caused 
the smile. = 

3 7 STEVENS of Minnesota. 
ter. 

Mr. MONDELL. I say this in no spread-eagle Fourth of July 
spirit. I say it because it is true. All the world knows it is 
true. We have maintained a Navy, we do maintain a Navy, we 
shall maintain a Navy, we should maintain a Navy so long as 
the balance of the world does. And yet if we did not have a 
Navy probably the only difference it would make in the next 
decade or next half century would be that we might lose some 
territory 7,000 miles away, over yonder in the Pacific, that 
apart from our duty and responsibility as a Nation we would 
be better off without. With the exception of that far-off posses- 
sion—possibly also Hawaii—there is not a foot of American 
territory that a foreign nation could take and hold if we had 
no Navy. e 

We dò not fenr aggression. We have no reason to fear ag- 
gression, and all the world knows it. We are rich enough to 
build all the navies that our people may desire; and if we had 
the ambition that Germany has had to increase naval arma- 
ments, if we felt the necessity that England feels to increase 
naval armaments so long as Germany increases hers, we should 
not be building in a halting or hesitating way, but we would 
build in a way to make ourselves absolutely secure, and we could 
do it without danger of national bankruptcy. 

We are the only Nation on earth thus situated, secure in our 
continental isolation, rich enough to spend money thus waste- 
fully, if it were necessary, and if it was necessary it would not 
be wasteful—able to spend all we need to spend for war pur- 
poses and without burdening our people. 


I was smiling assent. [Laugh- 
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Therefore when we say to the world, “ We want to join with 
you in reducing war burdens, in putting an end to this mad race 
for battleships that is impoverishing you; we want to join 
with you in now putting an end to a constantly increasing ex- 
penditure which under no circumstances can you continue for 
another quarter of a century and live,” there can be no sus- 
picion of any but worthy motives on our part. 

I think there are few of us who realize the enormous debt of 
European countries, the tremendous burden upon their people 
of their military establishment, the rate at which they are 
progressively moving toward that fatal day when there must be 
a reckoning, when the nations shall have builded armaments so 
great, battleships so numerous, and shall haye men under arms 
in such numbers that they will not be able to afford the means 
to use them as fighting instruments. One of the things that pre- 
vents war now is the fact that all the resources of the nations in 
Europe are used in the maintenance of great military organiza- 
tions, and they have nothing left with which to wage wars. 

That is the only sense in which these great armaments haye 
been peace-promoting establishments. They have been peace 
promoters in the same way that the leeching of two belligerent 
individuals simultaneously might reduce their hot blood to a 
point where they have no reserve strength for an encounter. 

France—the fair land of France—with over $6,000,000,000 of 
debt, with her vast army riding her industrious people into pov- 
erty, with her military establishment growing so enormously 
that eyen her rich soil and the matchess industry of her people, 
is not sufficient to keep it going without still further mortgaging 
the future; Germany believing she is menaced by France; France 
certain she is menaced by Germany; England fearful of Germany ; 
and Germany suspicious of England; and so it goes, a complete 

_cirele of menace and suspicion, and largely a menace of ghosts; 
because while these peoples believe that they live in constant 
danger of war all the time, that danger is most of the time far 
remote. The world has been living for the last 25 years in an 
atmosphere of war ghosts. When we are young many of us 
fear ghosts. We listen with blanched cheeks and bated breath 
to blood-curdling ghost stories, and we travel fast through dark 
hallways and passages and fear the friendly dark, but as we 
grow older most of us get over our fear of these intangible crea- 


tions of the imagination. But the grown men of the nations of 


the world have been living for the last 25 years in haunted 
houses, and occasionally even here the ghost walks. It generally 
makes its appearance in its most fearsome form about the time 
that the naval bill comes up for consideration. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BUTLER. The gentleman from Wyoming is doing very 
well, but he will spoil his speech if he goes into that. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, I do not spring from those 
devout and God-fearing people who have forsworn the use of 
force. I do not want to feel that I am more of an apostle of 
peace than the distinguished representative of these good folks, 
my friend who has just spoken. Of course, the naval bill will 
come in, and it will carry an appropriation for some ships, and 
we will vote for them within reason, because there has been no 
international action on this resolution as yet. The world is still 
engaged in its crazy pursuit of overlordship in its willful, waste- 
ful military expenditure, and we must do a little of it, if for no 
other reason then to be in style. 

Even in connection with that bill I will say to my good friend 
from Pennsylvania, now that he has mentioned it, I have a 
notion that we should mix watchful patriotism with our belief 
that we have a mission in the world as a Nation. If we can 
not persuade the nations of the earth from squandering their 
wealth, from impoverishing their people with these futile war 
expenditures, we can at least give them to understand that we 
will not be stampeded to the fore front of this mad and foolish 
naval extrayagance, that we will linger in the quiet waters of 
moderation. While we shall build battleships so long as the 
world builds them, and the best that are built, and man them as 
well or better than any others are manned, we shall not shy and 
shudder at every ghost that is ushered in when the naval bill 
is before us; we shall not in a moment of fear and trembling 
attempt to outfoot the nations of the earth in the foolish rush 
for the biggest navy afloat. 

Mr. HENSLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Certainly. 

Mr. HENSLEY. Does the gentleman realize how much more 
money the Government has expended for increased armament 
during the last 10 years than has Japan? 

Mr. MONDELL. I have an idea that we have increased our 
expenditure very much more rapidly than Japan. 

Mr. HENSLEY. I desire to say to the gentleman that the 


United States Government has spent more than $1,000,000,000 in 
excess of Japati for naval armament within the last 10 years. 
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Mr, MONDELL. I thank the gentleman for that statement of 
fact, but it will, I fear, have no effect, as it has not in the 
past in reducing the number or moderating the fearsome charac- 
ter of the Japanese war ghosts that will be paraded before us 
when we reach the nayal bill. 

A curious thing about these expenditures for war are the 
influences that favor them. I shall refer to some of them only 
briefly. There were most humiliating revelations in Germany 
recently when it was proven that German manufacturers of 
munitions of war were carrying on a ghost dance with France 
in order to persuade her of the necessity of increasing her war 
expenditures to meet those of Germany. Then, with every fresh 
expenditure in France, these same patriotic gentlemen paraded 
the war ghost in Germany in order that the German treasury 
might be induced to further invest in war material. When 
the game was not being played between France and Germany, 
Austria, and even poor, impoverished, defeated Turkey served 
when there was no larger game in sight. And so these gentle- 
men whose business it is to make sales at good profit of the 
guns that make war hell are found behind a large portion of the 
appealing arguments and literature that often persuades pa- 
triots to vote the money of the people in order to ward off 
imaginary dangers. 

We hear one day that Germany proposes great increases in 
fighting strength and the next that France has matched her 
or gone her one better, as in the case of the recent extension 
of her period of enlistment, by which she proposes to rob the 
cradle and attempt to cheat the grave. In due time all sug- 
gested additions to foreign armaments are paraded in our news- 
papers and certain gentlemen, of whose patriotism I have no 
doubt, but whose judgment I question, immediately have their 
patriotic impulses so stirred that they insist that we must meet 
these alleged increases that in numbers of cases never ma- 
terialize. 

As I said at the beginning of my remarks, I cherish no dream 
of international peace. The world is made up of men like you 
and me, with ambitions and pride and tempers, and as in- 
dividuals fall out, so nations will fall out; but as the years 
have rolled along individuals have found that it does not pay 
to fight out their private quarrels. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. With arms. P 

Mr. MONDELL. With arms or without; that only under the 
most flagrant provocation is a man justified in resorting to arms 
or blows withhisfellow man ; only under extraordinary conditions 
is it permissible to do so. We have learned that we get along very 
much better if we bear somewhat with each other, if we curb 
our tempers and refer our difficulties, if we must, to the courts. 
The nations have learned the same lesson. They know that 
modern war is and will be fearfully destructive. The common 
people of the world have learned that it is they that are the 
food for powder, and they are getting tired of paying taxes in 
order that national pride may swell at the sight of $15,000,000 
leviathans floating the briny deep. As we have influenced the 
world for good all the years of our national life, in furnishing 
an example of the possibility of free self-government, in up- 
holding the standards of justice and of liberty, so we have an 
opportunity few people have had in all the history of the world 
of saying to the nations of the world, not because we are im- 
poverished, not because we fear aggression, but in the interest 
of all mankind, in order that no people may be burdened, no 
peace-loving people destroyed, we desire to join with them in 
A 8 of expenditures for the purposes of war. [Ap- 
plause. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I shall not tire anyone, I hope, 
nor shall I provoke anyone to anger with what I may say. If 
there is a subject in this wide world that will arouse a discus- 
sion, or feed one after it is aroused, it is one involving fighting. 
To me it is extremely amusing, haying spent well on to a fifth 
of a century in this House, to hear men talk for peace and vote 
for war. I must be included among the number. Yet we are 
right. It is extremely interesting to me to see the different sides 
of character, to see the struggle between good man and bad 
brute—a contest that will go on forever. 

Mr. Speaker, few men rise at a time when an opportunity pre- 
sents itself. Here we have an instance where a plain, unas- 
suming man, with deep sincerity, has become a national char- 
acter because he embraced where others overlooked. He is the 
man who introduced this resolution—perhaps not as noticeable 
as some others—but hereafter the name of WALTER HENSLEY 
of Missouri will be connected with all attempts to maintain 
peace among the nations without the application of force. 
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[Applause.] Some day unselfish hands will write in his record 
that he did well for humanity. I congratulate him, and I con- 
gratulate the country, that there is among us some man who is 
willing to stand boldly for a policy he sincerely espouses, and 
especially when it embraces peace among the peoples of the 
earth. I believe the country owes him a debt of gratitude for 
the effort that he is making, and in it he should be helped by 
American encouragement. Knowing how earnestly he feels on 
this moral question I thoroughly appreciate the greatness of 
his undertaking, which has only met with fallure during the 
ages past behind us. I propose that my remarks shall be few, 
and thereby hasten the pleasure which a yote for this resolution 
will give me. [Applause.] No; what I have said is not worthy 
of applause, my friend. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Well, the vote for it is worthy of ap- 
plause. 

Mr. BUTLER. It is a conviction that I am in the right. 
The resolution raises a contest between what civilization would 
do and what brutality has done, and I am on the side of better 
civilization if I know where to find it. [Applause.] There is 
nothing in this resolution except the proposition that we are in 
favor of maintaining peace without resorting to force if it can 
be maintained; nothing more. It is not a resolution against 
further armaments at this time. And I expect, Mr. Speaker, 
during the present session of the present term of Congress, and 
at the next session of this term, to vote for guns and battle- 
ships, because I do not believe that the people of the world 
are yet ready to abolish the old-time fashion of settling disputes 
by a resort to arms. The passage of this resolution by the 
American Congress will be but the bright glimmer of the ap- 
proaching dawn. There are but few of us here, Mr. Speaker— 
you being one, our friend Mr. Mann another, Mr. FRED STEVENS, 
and a few more—who, in 1898, voted for a war. We all de- 
plored the grave necessity, and some of us haye been wondering 
since whether it was an absolute necessity. I am willing, as 
Mr. Stevens has done, to continue such responsibility as I then 
assumed, and I am willing to carry it as a part of my record, 
and I am willing to stand by it; but if I had the question sub- 
mitted to me again, and I believe if you had it again submitted 
to you, Mr. Speaker, both of us would longer hesitate. I know 
I would haye cast my vote differently, because I think in greater 
delay and more forbearance some method could have been 
found by which to settle the dispute without resorting to arms. 
But the whole Nation was aflame; the Maine had been blown 
up, and the demand was made upon us by the militant spirit 
found in Americans that we should declare war against a worn- 
out old nation that was unable to defend itself. And we yielded. 
This describes the situation as I then saw it. Oh, it is true 
the Spaniard destroyed some property belonging to us. It is 
true he killed our people and outraged our honor. It is true 
we heard the cry that came from the south of oppression upon 
his own subjects; and because of these considerations we inter- 
yened. When you come to examine the record of the day we 
resolved to move for strife, look for those who voted against 
the resolution authorizing the President of the United States 
to intervene. 

Not one vote was cast in this House against it. This accord- 
ing to my best recollection. Mr. Speaker, the American people 
did not know, and the American Congress was equally ignorant 
of the fact, that when the war agitation was the highest we 
had not the powder with which to recharge the magazines 
upon our ships. I came here for the purpose, among others, of 
joining in a movement to oppose expensive armament and a 
further increase of them. When the information was given 
us on that cold, stormy day in February, 1898, when we sat 
disconsolate in the Naval Affairs Committee room, when we 
hardly knew what news was to come and what was to be ex- 
pected of us, I say, sir, when the information was giyen us by 
the trusted servant of the department that we had not the 
powder with which to recharge the magazines on our ships, I 
resolved that hereafter, as long as I remained in the Congress, I 
would assist in making adequate preparations for a conflict 
which could be settled by no other means. Well, we know the 
history. Was I less for peace while I prepared for the safety 
of my Government? I think not, and I am ready for the dis- 
pute. We also know the history of the struggles we have had 
to keep this armament up to anything of the size that would be 
considered commensurate with the strength and dignity as well 
as the safety of our Nation. I do not believe there is a gentle- 
man in this Chamber charged with the great responsibility 
that is upon him who would not gladly have our Nation agree 
with all the other nations of the world that we should no longer 
settle our disputes by the application of force. We dispute here 
as to the character of the legislation to be initiated. Some 


gentleman call it buncombe, some call it moonshine, scare, any 
name they see fit to lightly apply to the resolution. I do not 
have any issue with gentlemen who talk about their consciences. 
They may keep theirs right; I have enough trouble with my 
own. [Applause.] I always think when a man begins to belittle 
a movement that is made by the good for the benefit of the bad, 
he has a serious trouble on his hands to convince himself that 
he is not wrong. It is true if gentlemen were drawing this reso- 
lution, after a great deal of consultation, they might, perhaps, 
frame it differently, but it is headed in the right direction; it 
is on the side of the church and the gospel behind it [applause], 
and no man can afford, in my judgment, to vote against it on 
the mere ground that it does not quite suit him in its phrase- 
ology. [Applause.] 

This resolution, Mr. Speaker 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. Speaker, I suggest to the gentleman 
that he take the desk there. We want to hear him. 

Mr. BUTLER. Oh, no. I thank the gentleman from New 
Jersey, however. He gave me a suggestion last night. I always 
like to quote a man who ean think as well as he can and who 
can express himself with such clearness. If I dare venture to 
quote him, he was of the opinion that this resolution means no 
more than this, that we are ready to hang up our firearms 
when the other Governments are ready to do likewise, but until 
they signify their willingness we should not hesitate to prepare 
for an occasion that we all struggle to avoid and all earnestly 
hope will never come. This resolution requests the President 
of the United States to make a venture. It is really suggestive 
and nothing more. It provides that a copy of this resolution be 
furnished to the President of the United States, with the re- 
quest that, so far as he can do so, having due regard for the 
interests of the United States, he shall use his influence to con- 
summate the agreement suggested by the Right Hon. Winston 
Churchill, which simply means that for a year we would not 
build these instruments of war, and that we would endeavor in 
the meantime to find some other method to settle our disputes. 
Now, who among us is going to stand against that civilized 
suggestion? I know my militant friend from Pennsylyania 
{Mr. Farr] by his look does not agree with me altogether. How 
can he place himself against that resolution? It is simply a 
request to the President of the United States that he endeavor 
to bring about a better order of things. It is only a request that 
he search for peaceful ways in which our people can travel. 
I hope that Mr. Winston Churchill will abandon the suggestion, 
and that it will be adopted by this Government, that this Gov- 
ernment may have the credit of inaugurating it and not let the 
credit go elsewhere. Suppose he does abandon it? Does that 
furnish us a reason why we should not make the effort, even 
although it may fail? It does not mean that we are going to 
abolish our old ideas, but to absorb new ones. If Mr. Churchill 
has seen the futility or inadvisability of continuing his work in 
this direction, my friends, let us pursue it. 

I doubt very much indeed whether the efforts of the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. HENSLEY] will be successful in the 
near future. I only hope they will, not on his account alone, 
but on account of everybody. This may be the beginning of & 
great era and may point to a solution. Who can say that it 
may not? I care nothing about the burden that is upon us. 
That condition does not appeal to me, sir. I know, however, 
these expensive armaments do create a burden, and I do not 
agree with the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] in 
his view that they do not. I know it imposes a burden to 
always faithfully discharge one’s responsibility, especially when 
it is to be discharged through the pocketbook. It takes a cheer- 
ful heart to hand out the necessary money without a grunt. 
I know it is a burden to improve the rivers and to carry the 
mails. All of these expenses borne directly by the people are 
burdens, but, in my judgment, they are necessary ones. They 
are of the governmental ship, and, in my judgment, have 
nothing to do with the consideration of the moral question in- 
volved. 

I have been charged by the gentleman from South Carolina 
(Mr. JouHnson] in a private conversation with having once de- 
livered in this House some remarks which he judged were 
perhaps as good as any he had ever read on the side of the bar- 
barian. These remarks were delivered about eight years ago, 
in a dispute had with the now Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton] 
and the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BARTROLDT]. 

You may charge me with inconsistency if my speech to-day 
entitles me to it. I believe in greater armaments than these 
gentlemen do, and therein is our difference. At the same time 
we have all earnestly expressed the hope that a time might soon 
come when we could dispense with them. I pledged myseif to 
join the gentlemen in a movement to secure disarmament not 
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inconsistent with what I deemed would be safe to the welfare 
of the American people. It is not worth calling your attention 
to, perhaps, but in this debate, in which the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Barruotpt], the present Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. BURTON], and a number of us took part, I made the pre- 
diction that if there ever was a time when armaments would 
be reduced or abandoned it would be when the burdens which 
they entail would be no longer suffered by the people who had 
to bear them. Here is the prophecy I made at the time stated: 

When the people grow tired of the burdens which great armaments 
entail, their militant spirit will surrender to their cupidity, and, 
ing under the fear of bankruptcy, they will demand the reduction of 
armaments through the mediation of international tribunals. When 
that great day comes we will rise to the supreme task which civiliza- 
tion imposes upon us and lead in the movement to diminish, but not 
debilitate. The weight of our word will be measured by the weight 
of our armaments. 

Will it be fulfilled? I believe it will. We can not secure and 
maintain peace through love. The nations have not the same 
ideals. We speak different languages, and our forms are dis- 
similar. We will have peace by agreement when war and its 
necessary implements are too expensive to provide for. That 
condition is close at hand. 

I do not know how much Germany has in the way of a bur- 
den; I do not know how much France may have or how much 
England may have. But, let me repeat, the greater the burden 
the more likely they will be at an early date to repudiate it. 
I believe that the more expensive these ships of war become 
and the more destructive they become, the earlier we shall be 
willing to discard them and resort to other means to avoid 
quarrels. 

But how are we to do it? Has the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. WITHERSPOON], who I know favors this resolution, 
ever examined the number of attempts that have been made to 
secure peace and maintain it without resort to force? The 
first was made 500 years before Christ lived. The attempts 
continued down through the time of William Penn, the greatest 
of all the peace apostles the whole world has known. When Wil- 
liam Penn made his peace program and submitted it, he doubted 
its success, because it would abolish sovereign power and the 
strongest and richest would not agree to it. It must also be 
remembered that Penn did not advise disarmament. Why? 
Because, as he said, force would be required to enforce the 
decrees of the court to which he would have all disputes re- 
ferred. I do not believe the time will ever come when it will 
be safe for the nations of the world to entirely disarm, but I 
believe the time will come, and for the reason stated, when we 
will reduce armaments to a minimum. We will substitute in- 
ternational agreement for the armed peace we are now main- 
taining. Are the peacemakers themselves ready for a peace 
which they advocate? Let us see. Mr. Speaker, I have looked 
at the Recorp, and I fail to find the name of one Member of 
Congress recorded against the resolution which brought us intoa 
war with Spain, and therefore I find myself repeating that men 
do vote for war who at the same time talk for peace. How can 
they reconcile their conduct with their speech? When that 
declaration was made it became necessary to make a large 

. appropriation of money, amounting to $50,000,000, to be handed 
over to the President of the United States, with which to con- 
duct a war. Every Member present voted for the appropria- 
tion, I believe. 

It had been determined there was no place to which this dis- 
pute that had arisen between Spain and her subject, Cuba, could 
be referred and disposed of. Our people were moved. Even 
those who favored another way of settling all disputes, inter- 
national or otherwise, insisted that a war should be waged, and 
those of us who were here at that time and still remain can 
speak with certainty and with accuracy of the awful pressure 
that was brought to bear upon the American Congress when the 
whole country was aroused. 

I do not refer to this event in our history except to show a 
reason for apparent inconsistency, not to excuse one if made. 
I do not care about the criticism which my colleagues here may 
have made of my course when I can justify it by a similar 
course taken by themselyes. I have no apologies to make be- 
cause I have assisted for 17 years, if you will permit me to 
make a personal reference, to obtain the appropriations for 
naval armaments. Such conduct does not render me unfit to 
secure harmony by more peaceful means when offered. The 
estimate made by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HENSLEY] 
is, I believe, correct. We have expended enormous sums of 
money in naval armaments, and I believe thereby have pre- 
vented troubles which we might otherwise have had. It was 
well understood in 1898 that if we had had the Oregon on this 
side of our continent there would have been no war with Spain. 
In that yiew the then Secretary of the Navy, Mr. John D. Long, 


of Massachusetts, coincided. I wish that this country were 
filled with patriots like him—men whose advice is unselfish and 
worthy of acceptance. If they mastered, we could make prog- 
ress every day in civilizing the world. I repeat, the Secretary 
was of the opinion that if the Oregon had been here, where 
she could have been seen and where her influence could have 
been felt, ships that were sent over by Spain would have re- 
mained at home and the American people have been saved a 
great fright as they waited day after day for some attack that 
might be made upon our coast. You will recall how all the At- 


lantic seaboard cities were in a tremble. Boston was demand- 


ing that some sort of protection should be given her. Philadel- 
phia was alarmed, and so was Atlantic City and every other 
city along the Atlantic coast. Who will say that it was waste- 
ful of the public money to provide the people with what they 
demanded? Yet many of these same people whose fears pos- 
sessed them then now demand a naval program without ships 
of war. Is this fair toward us who have the responsibility of 
making the decision? Many statesmen who have given the sub- 
ject consideration believe that that war might have been pre- 
yented had our armaments been greater. 

It might be of interest to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
HENSLEY] to look at the record of these expenses, beginning in 
1898, because the naval appropriation bill for the year prior to 
that time carried, according to my recollection, an appropriation 
of only about $25,000,000. 

Mr. HENSLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. HENSLEY. What is the gentleman’s judgment, with 
reference to what the history of this country might have been 
if the battleship Maine had not been in the harbor of Habana? 

Mr. BUTLER. There would have been no war. 

Mr. FARR. But it was there. 

Mr. BUTLER. I repeat, I do not think there would have 
been any war if she had not been on the Cuban coast at the 
time. You know how responsive we are, my friends. You 
know how we rise and fall with the demands of our constituents 
and the demands of the country. Members may deny it, but I 
have felt it, and I know how it is with others. I haye known 
men to show a spirit of strong independence until they heard 
from their constituents, and then they became feeble. I believe 
that any demand that had been made on us for intervention 
would have been resisted had not the loss of the Maine been 
charged upon Spain, and properly, I believe. 

Mr. Speaker, the awful blunder which we were about to 
make—one into which this House was swiftly drifting—that of 
declaring war before we had powder with which to make it, 
oftentimes comes to me when considering the necessity for 
military preparation. While much I have said does not sustain 
the pending resolution, it does justify the American Representa- 
tives in providing the necessary implements in case the other 
people want a fight and will not be satisfied without it. This 
will be so until poverty compels us to adopt some other remedy. 

We might perhaps have gotten through that war without 
powder, caught the Spaniards with our bare hands, It was 
unfair to send our men upon ships of war; to send Ameri- 
cans to fight battles for their native land without powder, and 
that was the first time in history that they crossed the seas for 
that purpose. I, for one, was unwilling that they should be sac- 
rificed; that they should be subjected to dangers that ample 
supply might avoid. Some of us baffled the resolution offered 
recognizing the belligerency of Cuba, and thus postponed action 
until we could obtain the powder, $500,000 worth of it, to put 
in the magazines of our ships of war. I do not give this in- 
formation to you, my friends, as an excuse for conduct, but I 
give it to you as a reason for it. Who will say that this war 
material was purchased for the benefit of the manufacturers? 

I am firmly convinced that had it not been for that war these 
armaments would never have developed to the size that they 
have. I am firmly convinced that had it not been brought to 
some Members of this House, a realization of how absolutely un- 
prepared we were, they would not have been so rapid in their 
increase, We believed that there were certain honors that this 
Government must protect. And if you will look at the record 
made by our commissioners at the last meeting at The Hague, 
it will almost frighten you. If peace commissioners can not 
make peace, who in the name of conscience can make it? 
Listen to this: 

Nothing contained in this convention shall be so construed as to 


2 6 — e United States of America to depart from its traditional 
policy of not entering upon, interfering wi or entangling itself in 


construed to 


the political questions or internal administration of any toroa State. 
Nor shall anything contained in the said convention 
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require the relinguishment by the United States of America of its tra- 
Gitional attitude toward purely American questions. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Will the gentieman state what he is read- 
ing from? 

Mr. BUTLER. I am reading from the agreement made at 
the last Hague conference, to which our commissioners would 
subscribe without this amendment. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. A report? 

Mr. BUTLER, An amendment proposed by us to the offered 
agreement looking toward international settlement. They with- 
held from the agreement everything that affected purely Amer- 
ican questions. 

There was yet another occasion that induced gentlemen to 
vote for warships. They believed that there were questions 
that we might never be able to submit. There is the Monroe 
doctrine, which has been talked about so much in this discus- 
sion. I do not know exactly what the Monroe doctrine covers. 
I do not know exactly what its limitations are. I have no fear 
of its violation. Especially have I no fear if we should agree 
to reduce our armaments. I am sure that this preparation that 
we have been making, costing millions of dollars, has not been 
wasted. It has preserved an armed peace. Let us have that 
if we can not provide another method, but let us at the same 
time try for another. It is a fact that the Spanish-American 
War cost this Government $500,000,000, and perhaps we are not 
through with the expense of it. I believe if we had had 
$50,000,000 of ships and had them upon the seas at the time 
that the declaration of war was made it would have been un- 
necessary to make it, and we would yet have our treasure and 
good American lives would not have been lost. 

Mr. HENSLEY. That is the point I want to emphasize. 

Mr. BUTLER. Men who are in favor of war say that the 
trade of soldiery is a good one. I will admit it is an honorable 
one. But we can not maintain military establishments to 
gratify vanity or furnish employment. Perhaps there is nobody 
living who has a greater respect than I have for the soldier, for 
the man who is willing to stand by his colors and take his 
nation’s part; and, as far as I am able, I do not propose to see 
that he is slighted. I mean to stand consistently by what I 
consider to be the requirements of the American soldier and 
sailor, to assist him in obtaining the best munitions of war, in 
order that he may not only protect himself but that he may the 
better protect the American Government. [Applause.] While 
doing this I can consistently be for this resolution. 

I thank you, gentlemen, for this opportunity. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SHERWOOD] 
is recognized for one hour. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, as I claim to be a civilized 
American, I am for this humane and patriotic resolution. I am 
for it because it is in the interest of economy and retrenchment, 
as we promised the country in the Baltimore platform. I am 
for it for ethical reasons, because it stands for our much- 
professed Christian civilization. It is a humiliating thought 
to every peace-loving American citizen that the Lord of the 
Admiralty of Great Britain, voicing the dominating spirit of 
the most commanding imperial monarchy around the world, 
should be a Christian exemplar to the greatest Republic 
around the world. The most potential cause of the revolt of 
the American Colonies was the presence of the standing army 
of Great Britain, eating out the substance of the people. The 
all-pervading genius of Democracy—Thomas Jefferson, who 
wrote the Declaration of Independence—made the protest 
against the standing army of Great Britain in the American 
Colonies the most vital paragraph in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. In all the grievances protested against in that 
immortal document the standing army of Great Britain, as a 
menace to the peace and prosperity of the Colonies, was men- 
tioned in three separate paragraphs, while every other grievance 
was mentioned but once. Let me call the attention of the Mem- 
bers on this floor, especially those professing devotion to the 
Democratic ideas of Thomas Jefferson, to the record. In 1801 
Thomas Jefferson wrote: 

Hamilton is ardent for the introduction of monarchy; eager for 
armies, ng more noise for a great naval establishment than better 
patriots who wish it on a national scale only commensurate to our 
wants and our means. This class ought to be tolerated but not trusted, 

Here is a fateful admonition for this very hour; and I call 
up Jefferson again, because his voice in the last year of the 
eighteenth century should be the voice of this Republic to-day. 
In 1799 Jefferson wrote to Eldridge Gerry these words of su- 
preme wisdom, that every Representative of the people should 
study and ponder well. 

I quote from Jefferson: 

I am for relying for internal defense on our militia solely till actual 


invasion, and for such a naval force only as will protect our coasti harbors 
from depredations, and not for a standing army in time of peace 
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Let us not fail to note that all the great students and schol- 
ars and humanitarians on both sides of the Atlantic are to-day 
for peace and arbitration. The ethical movement of the age is 
against standing armies and big navies. No man of heart or 
capable thought believes that a big army and navy are mes- 
sengers of peace. Even an ordinary dog fancier knows better. 
He knows that peace among the canine tribe would never be 
promoted if every man should breed and train a fighting bull- 
dog. And the dogs of war, whether canine or human, are just 
the same. [Applause.] 

I was for war myself when I was a semibarbarian and did 
not know it, like the eloquent and persuasive gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Hopson], but after I had been in some 30 or 
40 battles I was convinced that war is hell, and I have been 
a Quaker ever since. [Laughter and applause.] And what 
we need now, and need more than anything else to advance 
our much-boasted Christian civilization, is more Quakers and 
fewer battleships. 

Let me quote from one of our greatest jurists and humani- 
tarians, who has recently passed away. I refer to Justice 
David J. Brewer, of the Supreme Court. His work, his mission 
for the cause of peace, will make his name a sacred memory 
as long as the Republic shall live. I quote from an address 
delivered by Justice Brewer in June, 1909, at Atlantic City, N. J.: 

For untold centuries the battle field settled all tribal or national 
disputes. 20 centuries ago, there came a change. The heavens 
above the plains of Bethlehem were filled with a white-robed choir, 
and the only song of the heavens ever heard by the children of men 
broke the stillness of night. Peace on earth was the angel song. 
In a manger in the little town of Bethlehem lay a newborn child. 
The increasing multitudes who have looked up to Jesus of Nazareth 
as their leader have taken his life and words as promise and prophecy 
and faith in the coming of universal peace as the Inspiration of 
humanity. If anyone doubts it, I am content to quote the words of 
Gen, Sherman, that “war is hell.” The less of hell individuals and 
nations have the better. In order to ae about the condition of peace 
a minimum of army and navy is the most effective way. There never 
was yet a nation that built up a maximum of army and navy that did 
not get into war, and the pretense current In certain circles that the 
best way to preserve peace is to build up an enormous navy shows an 
ignorance of the lessons of history and the conditions of genuine and 
enduring peace. 

And now in the early years of the twentieth century, in a 
Nation exploiting itself as the avaunt courier of Christian civili- 
zation, we have a Cabinet minister at the head of one of the 
great departments—the Navy—who, in the presence of a $600,- 
000,000 Navy, the greatest impediment to the reduction of the 
appropriations for the support of the Government, is demanding 
two more of these useless battleships, eight destroyers, and three 
more submarines, reaching an aggregate amount of hard-earned 
dollars this year of probably $165,000,000 for the Navy alone. 
And this, too, by a distinguished Democrat of the old North 
State, a State that produced the famous Mecklenburg declara- 
tion of independence against militarism a year and forty-five days 
before Jefferson and his compatriots issued the famous defi to 
Great Britain in Independence Hall. In 1901 our entire appro- 
priation for the Navy was $48,099,969. Then we had more Navy 
than we knew what to do with. Now, with the promise of re- 
trenchment and reform as a sacred pledge to the American 
people in our national platform, it is proposed to establish a 
high-water mark for extravagance and criminal waste of the 
people’s hard-earned tax money by making any economy in 
administration impossible. 

I dislike to classify the eloquent gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Hopson], who has the gait of a Christian and the voice 
of a Christian and the face of a baby angel, as a semibarbarian 
on the question of national defense, but I am here to tell the 
truth, scotch the cruel war spirit, and shame the devil. 
{Laughter.] 

It is a humiliating thought that this resolution should have 
its inspiration from a leading statesman of the greatest empire 
of heredity rule around the world. It is a serious reflection 
upon us, as the representatives of over 92,000,000 American citi- 
zens in a Republic devoted to democratic ideas and ideals, that 
we must look across 3,000 miles of ocean to an Old World mon- 
archy for guidance in the humane domain of elvism. 

Let me refer to the startling and sudden increase in Govern- 
ment expenses following our war with Spain and our wicked 
and cruel exploitation of militarism, imperialism, and vam- 
pireism in the acquisition and control of the Philippine Islands. 

Let us see what only eight years’ increase in Army and Navy 
has cost the American people: The average annual cost of 
Army and Navy for the eight years preceding the Spanish 
War (1890-1898), $51,500,000; the average annual cost of Army 
and Navy for the eight years since the Spanish War (1902- 
1910), $185,400,000; the, average yearly increase in the latter 
period as compared with the former, $134,000,000, making a 
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total increase in eight years of $1,072,000,000, or 360 per cent, 
all raised by heartbreaking taxation of the industrial classes. 

This eight-year increase exceeds our entire national debt by 
$158,000,000. It is three times the estimated cost of the Pan- 
ama Canal, including purchase from the French company. It 
is $60 for every family in the United States. 

In December, 1823, when James Monroe sent his seventh mes- 
sage to Congress embodying the Monroe doctrine, he declared 
as a basis of that doctrine that as we did not propose to inter- 
fere with European policies or politics we do not propose to 
haye the empires of the Old World interfere with our policies 
or politics, or of any country on this hemisphere. 

This was a defi by President Monroe to the whole formidable 
array of Old World monarchies, far more defiant and sweeping 
than Jefferson's defi to Great Britain July 4, 1776. 


THE NAVY THEN. 


Did we have an adequate Army and Navy et that time? Let 
us see. We had only 10,000 soldiers in the Regular Army, in- 
cluding Infantry, Artillery, and riflemen. And how about our 
Navy? We had 7 wooden battleships, 9 small frigates, 2 cor- 

' yettes—low sloops with one tier of guns—5 sloops, 2 brigs, and 
5 small schooners—30 war craft all told. And how many sea 
dogs of war did we have then? Let us see. We had 30 cap- 
tains, 30 master commandants, 9 chaplains, 356 midshipmen, 53 
sailing masters, 16 boatswains, and 18 gunners—all told -only 
512, besides the lieutenants, quartermasters, and Army surgeons. 
What was the entire population of the United States at that 
critical period—1823? By the census of 1820 we had, including 
Indians, not taxed, 9,633,822. How much did our Navy cost us 
in 1823? Nine hundred and twenty-nine thousand five hundred 
and three dollars all told. 


MANY MILLIONS NOW. 


These figures are official. How does $929,503, when we defied 
all Europe, compare with $165,000,000 now, when we are at 
‘peace with all the world, with no defies out inviting war? A 
member of the Naval Committee of this House said less than 
nine months ago at a public meeting in Washington that the 
way we are legislating now our budget will reach $250,000,000 
in five years. Do you not think it is time for some one somewhere 
to brace up and make some kind of a fight to try and scotch this 
damnable militarism and criminal waste and do something to 
cheapen the poor man's breakfast? [Applause.} The Demo- 
cratic Party promised to do this in the last national platform. 
When it is stated that our military establishment is now 
costing the taxpayers almost three times as much as our entire 
civil government and that, too, at a time when we are at peace 
with all the world, the average citizen will conclude, if he con- 
cludes rightly, that instead of being a leading Christian Nation 
we are an aggregation of semibarbarians. Besides this enor- 
mous standing Army and Navy, sucking ounce by ounce the life- 
blood of the people, we have about 162,000 men and officers in 
the National Guard who are an integral part of our enormous 
military aggregation, making all told an army of almost 260,000 
men, And unless we shake off speedily the white man’s burden 
in the Philippine Islands, where we now have about 13,000 sol- 
diers, besides the battleships and cruisers of the Navy, we shall 
probably fail to reduce the military budget in the future. 

Let us see what we have now: In 1913, 29 modern battleships, 
9 other battleships, 88 in all; 15 first-class cruisers, 3 second- 
class cruisers, 14 third-class cruisers, 32 in all; 21 gunboats, 
49 destroyers, 32 torpedo boats, 35 submarines, and 10 monitors. 
Whole outfit of war's horrid array—217 engines of wholesale 
murder, costing the taxpayers, merely for the building, over 
$600,000,000. And yet in our whole 130 years of national life 
not a single nation or empire or kingdom around the world has 
ever declared war against the United States. In the old Senate 
which died on the 4th of March, 1913, two more of these useless 
battleships were ordered in the naval appropriation bill, run- 
ning the aggregate cost of this bill up to over $155,000,000 for 
the current year. In the House of Representatives the two 
additional battleships program was defeated by a very close 
margin. Let me state facts here that should be illuminating: 

Quite recently 12 of our useless and extravagantly expensive 
war craft were discarded and cast into the junk heap. The 
26,000-ton battleship North Dakota cost $12,000,000 originally, 
and when discarded had cost the taxpayers $28,000,000. This 
$28,000,000 would build 14,000 churches at $20,000; would buy 
7,000 farms at $4,000; would furnish a college education for 
14,000 poor young men at $500 a year. 

‘Taxing the whole American people on everything they wear 
and consume for $28,000,000 in order to gratify the barbaric 
yawp of warmad semilunatics that are a serious menace to 
our Christian civilization does not strike me favorably as a 
proposition either “op economy er ethics. 
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We have beard much talk on this floor about the declaration 
in the Baltimore platform for an adequate Navy. Let us see 
exactly what that declaration is. Here it is: 

The party that proclaimed and has always enforced the Monroe 
doctrine and was sponsor for the new Navy will continue faithfully 
to observe the constitutional requirements to provide and maintain an 
adequate and well-proportioned Navy sufficient to defend American 
poudio, protect our ci and uphold the honor and dignity of the 
Nation. 


Does this declare for any more battleships or cruisers or sub- 
marines? No. Does it declare we have not an adequate Navy 
now? No. Any American citizen with as much brains as a 
plume-tailed Alabama coon can see there is no declaration, 
even by implication, that the size of our present Navy should 
be increased. Did we have an adequate Navy in 1813 in our 
war with Great Britain? The record shows that we had. Did 
we have an adequate Navy on the Great Lakes in the War 
of 1812? 

The Battle of Lake Erie, the most signal battle ever fought 
on fresh water, shows that we had. And was that Navy made 
up of trained officers or graduates of naval schools? Not at all. 
We have just celebrated the centennial of Perry's victory, known 
as the Battle of Lake Erie, fought on the 10th of September, 
1813, near Put-in-Bay Island—a battle that settled the suprem- 
acy of the United States on all the Great Lakes. And this was 
a battle of volunteers and pick-ups and hired men, who were 
out of jobs, against the trained and seasoned regulars of the 
British Navy. Not only was this victory the most remarkable 
in heroie achievement, but the most far-reaching in results. 
The three brigs, five schooners, and a sloop, all there was of 
Commodore Perry's fleet, were built of green timber at Presque 
Isle, now the harbor of Erie, out of the green forest trees of 
Pennsylvania, under the direction and supervision of Commo- 
dore Perry. The British fleet consisted of two big warships, 
two brigs, a schooner, and a sloop. Perry's fleet carried 54 
guns, while the British fleet was equipped with 63 guns, and 
the guns of the warships were all of longer range than any of 
the American fleet. Our volunteers and pick-ups were com- 
manded by a young man, only 28 years old, who was never 
before under fire, while the British fleet, manned by regulars, 
was commanded by Capt. Barclay, a distinguished and ex- 
perienced officer, who had commanded a warship, eight years 
before, in the signal victory of Lord Nelson at Trafalgar. 

Did we have an adequate Navy when President Monroe, in 
December, 1823, defied all Europe, when he proclaimed the 
Monroe doctrine? We had, as I have stated, practically no 
Navy as compared with our present Navy. And we did not 
need any. 

We are spending now fully 68 per cent of our Government in- 
come on wars past and preparation for war. Lloyd-George, 
chancellor of the exchequer and leader of British statesman- 
ship, in carefully prepared statistics estimates that the amount 
expended annually by the nations to maintain vast armaments 
amount to $2,250,000,000. Two billions and a quarter drawn 
from productive industry and directed to the channels of de- 
struction in the insane rivalry for great armies and navies. Were 
the 68 per cent spent by the United States for war purposes 
cut down to one-half that sum and the other half devoted to the 
advancement of commerce and industry, our country might 
show less of pomp and pageantry and vulgar display, but would 
be a first-class power in the true sense of national greatness, 
based on the thrift and prosperity of the people. The best 
estimate of the greatness of a nation is not in the size of its 
cities or the tons of steel in its continental stretch of railroads, 
but in the kind of men and women the country turns out. [Ap- 
pla use.] 

Let us pass this resolution because the United States in all 
its history has never been attacked and began every foreign 
war it ever had, and is too important a customer for any great 
nation to wantonly attack us now. 

Let us pass this resolution because, as a result of a compact 
with Great Britain, we have maintained on nearly 3,000 miles 
of Canadian border line a hundred years of peace and good 
will without a frowning fort or hostile cannon on either shore 
or a dreadnaught on any of the peaceful waters of the Great 
Lakes. 

Let us pass this resolution as a notice to the civilized nations 
on both sides of the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans that in the 
future we will lead the world in the greatest humane move- 
ment of the twentieth century for international arbitration of 
all international disputes. 

Let us pass this resolution as the voice of a great Christian 
people. devoted to the benign doctrines of the lowly Nazarene— 
the Prince of Peace. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. Gray], | f the 
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Mr. MANN. I would like to ask if the gentleman desires to 
proceed to-night? 

Mr. HENSLEY. It is not my purpose to go any further 
to-night. 4 

THE OHIO CORN BOYS. 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
have read by the Clerk an editorial from an Ohio paper. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio desires to have 
read by the Clerk an editorial from an Ohio paper. Is there 
objection? . 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, what is the sub- 
ject? 

Mr. ANSBERRY. The Ohio corn boys. 

Mr. MANN. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

[The Clerk read the editorial, which will be found in the 
Appendix in connection with the remarks of Mr. ANSBERRY.] 

Mr. ANSBERRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend some remarks in the Recorp upon this subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SHerwoop] 
has occupied 27 minutes and has 33 minutes left, of which he 
has yielded 10 to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Gray]. 

ADJOURN MENT. 

Mr. HENSLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 14 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
December 5, 1913, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, transmitting de- 
tailed statements of “ Contingent expenses” of the Department 
of Commerce and Labor and the Department of Commerce, and 
“General expenses” of the Bureau of Standards during the 
period from July 1, 1911, to November 30, 1913 (H. Doc. No. 
872); to the Committee on Expenditures in the Department of 
Commerce and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a 
detailed report of the expenditures under the appropriation 
“ Preyenting the spread of epidemic diseases” during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1913 (H. Doc. No. 384); to the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Treasury Department and ordered to be 
printed. 

8. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a copy of a communication from the Assistant Secretary of War 
submitting reports from the Chief of Engineers, the Chief of the 
Bureau of Ordnance, and the Surgeon General of the Army, 
showing the proceeds of the public property during the fiscal 
year ended June 80, 1913 (H. Doc. No. 383); to the Committee 
on Expenditures in the War Department and ordered to be 
printed. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, submitting a 
report of the expenses, in detail, of the Revenue-Cutter Service 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1913 (H. Doc. No. 382); to 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Treasury Department 
and ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the president of the United States Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, transmitting statement of travel expenses of 
officers and employees of said commission for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1913 (H. Doc. No. 381); to the Committee on 
Reform in the Civil Service and ordered to be printed. 

6. A letter from the Postmaster General, transmitting a report 
of the finances of the Post Office Department for the preceding 
fiscal year and a report of the amount expended in the depart- 
ment (H. Doc. No. 380); to the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Post Office Department and ordered to be printed. 

7. A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, transmitting a 
detailed statement of expenditures by the Department of Agri- 
culture for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1913 (H. Doc. No. 
385); to the Committee on Expenditures in the Department of 
Agriculture and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a list of French spoliation cases filed under the 
act of January 20, 1885, which were dismissed by the court for 
nonprosecution (H. Doc. No. 379); to the Committee on Claims 
and ordered to be printed. 

9. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a: communication from the Acting Secretary of Labor sub- 


mitting a statement of expenditures from the appropriation 
“For expenses of regulating immigration” for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1913, up to and including November 30, 1913, 
and without reference to outstanding obligations still un- 
settled (H. Doc. No. 378); to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Department of Labor and ordered to be printed. 

10. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a letter prepared by the Secretary of Agriculture showing 
the number of persons employed in meat inspection, the amount 
paid, etc., for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1913 (H. Doc. No. 
371); to the Committee on Agriculture and ordered to be 
printed. 

11. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a statement of the proceeds of all sales of old material, con- 
demned stores, supplies, and other public property for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1913 (H. Doc. No. 370); to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means and ordered to be printed. 

12. A letter from the Acting Secretary of Labor, transmitting 
detailed statements of expenditures from the appropriation for 
contingent expenses, Department of Labor, from May 1 to 
November 80, 1913, and of travel performed by officers and 
employees of the department since the creation of the depart- 
ment, March 4, 1913 (H. Doc. No. 877); to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Department of Labor and ordered to be 
printed. 

13. A letter from the Doorkeeper of the House of Representa- 
tives, transmitting a report of the amount of money received 
from sale of waste paper from December 1, 1912, to December 1, 
1913 (H. Doc. No. 876); to the Committee on Accounts and 
ordered to be printed. 

14. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Navy, trans- 
mitting a report of expenditures under the contingent appro- 
priations for the Navy Department for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1913 (H. Doc. No. 375) ; to the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Navy Department and ordered to be printed. 

15. A letter from the Acting Secretary of Labor with refer- 
ence to appropriation for an additional story on baggage and 
dormitory building at the immigrant station, Ellis Island, New 
York Harbor (H. Doc. No. 378); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

16. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a communication from the Secretary of War submitting an 
urgent deficiency estimate of appropriation required by the 
Isthmian Canal Commission for. material and expenses on the 
Isthmus, sanitary department, Panama Canal, for the service of 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914 (H. Doc. No. 874); to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FRANCIS: A bill (H. R. 9818) providing for the ap- 
pointment of a board for the purpose of selecting a suitable site 
for a naval armor plant in the Ohio Valley in the Steubenville 
manufacturing district and to submit a report of the cost and 
ayailability of said plant; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. MAHAN: A bill (H. R. 9819) authorizing a survey of 
the Thames River, New London County, Conn.; to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9820) authorizing survey to be made at 
the mouth of the Mystic River; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

By Mr. CALDER: A bill (H. R. 9821) granting pensions to 
certain enlisted men, soldiers, and officers who served in the 
Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 9822) establishing the Mam- 
moth Cave National Park; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. ABERCROMBIE: A bill (H. R. 9823) providing for 
the appointment of a board of survey for the purpose of select- 
ing a suitable site for a naval armor plant at or near Tuscaloosa, 
Ala., and submitting an estimate of the cost thereof; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 9824) granting relief to per- 
sons who served in the Military Telegraph Corps of the Army 
during the Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KITCHIN: A bill (H. R. 9825) for the erection of a 
monument to Nathaniel Macon; to the Committee on the 
Library. - 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 9826) authorizing the Seer 
tary of the Interior to sell a portion of an abandoned town site 
to the town of Grandfield, in Tillman County, Okla., to be used 
for cemetery purposes; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Connecticut: A bill (H. R. 9827) au- 
thorizing survey to be made from the mouth of the Housatonic 
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River in Long Island Sound to the head of navigation in the 
city- of Derby, Conn.; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 
By Mr. GEN: A bill (H. R. 9828) for the cession to the 
State of New York, in exchange for the lands required for the 
project approved by Congress March 4, 1913, of certain lands 
in the bed of the Harlem Ship Canal, heretofore ceded to the 
United States, free of cost, and now to be abandoned for the 
more direct channel; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 9829) granting the Caddo 
County Agricultural and Mechanical Fair Association of Okla- 
homa the right to purchase a tract of unused remnant ceded 
lands for fairground and park purposes; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands, 

By Mr. LINDBERGH: A bill (H, R. 9830) for the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the Mississippi River where the same 
is intersected by the road between Cass Lake, Minn., and the 
Cass Lake Indian School in said State; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

By Mr. NELSON: A bill (H. R. 9831) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to donate to the village of Blanchardville, Wis., 
two cannon or fieldpieces; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. LAFFERTY: A bill (H. R. 9832) to protect the public 
health and to further prevent frauds in the interstate sale of 
food and drugs; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. SMITH of Texas: A bill (H. R. 9833) to authorize the 
construction of an addition to the Federal building at Abilene, 
Tex., and making appropriation therefor; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9834) to provide for a public building at 
Big Springs, Tex.; to the Committee on Publie Buildings and 
Grounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9835) to provide for a public building at 
Sweetwater, Tex.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

By Mr. CANTOR: A bill (H. R. 9836) making the 12th day 
of October in each year a legal holiday; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WICKERSHAM: A bill (H. R. 9837) to establish 
mining experiment stations at Juneau, Valdez, Fairbanks, and 
Nome, Alaska, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. FIELDS: A bill (H. R. 9838) for the better pro- 
, tection of employees and passengers on railroads; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SELDOMRIDGE: A bill (H. R. 9839) relating to 
the jurisdiction of the courts of the United States over 
‘controversies to which corporations, copartnerships, or associa- 
tions are parties; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9840) prohibiting shipments and delivery 
to or from any person, persons, or corporations engaged in or 
interested in any trust, combination, monopoly, or conspiracy 
concerning interstate commerce; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. TRIBBLE: A bill (H. R. 9841) to provide for co- 
| operative agricultural extension work between the agricultural 
‘colleges in the several States receiving the benefits of an act 
of Congress approved July 2, 1862, and of acts supplementary 

_ thereto, and the United States Department of Agriculture; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 
By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 9842) to 
require the recital of the real consideration in deeds to prop- 
‘erty in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
‘District of Columbia. 

By Mr. GARDNER: Resolution (H. Res. 328) directing the 
Secretary of Labor to send to the House of Representatives a 
statement as to the truth of the facts alleged in a certain article 
transmitted to a member of the Committee on Immigration and 
| Naturalization by Assistant Secretary of Labor Louis F. Post; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. ~ 
By Mr. SINNOTT: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 157) author- 
izing the Secretary of War to designate two officers from the 
Corps of Army Engineers to act with engineers from Depart- 
ment of the Interior or the States of Oregon or Washington 
as a board of consulting engineers in connection with the inves- 
‘tigation of the Columbia River power project near The Dalles, 
Oreg.; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. EDMONDS: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 158) in- 
structing the Isthmian Canal Commission to keep strictly to the 
act of August 24, 1912; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. NELSON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 159) 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, 


By Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
160) authorizing the payment of mileage to officers and em- 
ployees of the Senate and House of Representatives; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAIR: A bill (H. R. 9843) granting an increase of 
pension to Nancy A. Goontz; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 9844) to remove the 
charge of desertion from the military record of Charles M. 
Bingham; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BROWNE of Wisconsin; A bill (H. R. 9845) granting 


an increase of pension to Mary Hanson; to the Committee on 


Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 9846) granting a pension 
to Samuel Faust; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9847) granting an increase of pension to 
Elmer R. Chamness; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CANTOR: A bill (H. R. 9848) for the relief of the 
New England Steamship Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 9849) granting a pension to 
Charles H. Haring; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DONOVAN: A bill (H. R. 9850) for the relief of the 
heirs of Adam and Noah Brown; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. DUPRE: A bill (H. R. 9851) for the relief of legal 
representative of George E. Payne, deceased; to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 9852) for the relief of Allen 
J. Mann, jr., sole heir of Allen J. Mann, sr., deceased; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9853) granting an increase of pension to 
John N. Jennings; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GOULDEN: A bill (H. R. 9854) granting a pension 
to Ruth E. Hering; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMLIN: A bill (H. R. 9855) granting a pension to 
Carrie E. Howell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KEY of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 9856) granting an increase 
of pension to Joseph Steible; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 9857) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Charles Stewart; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 9858) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to John Connor; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KONOP: A bill (H. R. 9859) granting a pension to 
William L. Lehman; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9860) granting a pension to Lucy A. Jeff- 
cott; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9861) granting a pension to Louisa Crane; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9862) granting a pension to Kathryn Reed; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 9863) granting an increase of 
pension to Lewis Minix; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LAZARO: A bill (H. R. 9864) for the relief of Arthur 
J. Coney, sole heir of L. J. J. Coney, deceased; to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

By Mr. LEVY: A bill (H. R. 9865) for the relief of the Nep- 
tune Insurance Co., of New York; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LEWIS of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 9866) granting a 
pension to Susan C. Masters; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: A bill (H. R. 9867) for the relief of 
Bellevadorah Steele; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9868) granting an increase of pension to 
Jane M. Drown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9869) granting an increase of pension to 
Julia Richards; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9870) granting an increase of pension to 
Annie M. Hathaway; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9871) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary McCarthy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9872) for the relief of Clara Dougherty. 
Ernest Kubel, and Josephine Taylor, owners of lot No. 13; of 
Ernest Kubel, owner of lot No. 41; and of Mary Meder, owner 
of the south 17.10 feet front by the full depth thereof of lot No. 
14, all of said property in square No. 724, in Washington, D. O., 
with regard to assessment and payment for damages on account 
of change of grade due to the construction of Union Station, in 
said District; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 
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By Mr. PADGETT: A bill (H. R. 9873) granting a pension 
to Israel W. Bennett; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9874) granting an increase of pension to 
Leroy B. Linzy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. POST: A bill (H. R. 9875) granting an increase of 
pension to William A. Morris; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9876) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah B. Dutton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. $877) granting an increase of pension to 
Jobn A. Dickey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9878) granting an increase of pension to 
R. J. Parkhurst; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9879) granting an increase of pension to 
James F. Lott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9880) granting an increase of pension to 
Morgan H. Shealor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9881) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of Jacob Snyder; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. RAUCH: A bill (H. R. 9882) granting an increase of 
pension to William Bowman; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. ROUSE: A bill (H. R. 9883) granting an increase of 
pension to Ella C. De Ford; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: A bill (H. R. 9884) to amend an act 
entitled An act granting an increase of pension to Marie J. 
Blaisdell,” approved May 24, 1900; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. STONE: A bill (H. R. 9885) granting an increase of 
pension to James H. Pemble; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 9886) granting a pension to 
Samuel B. Walker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9887) granting a pension to Will M. 
Lillard; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9888) granting a pension to Lemuel Tilley; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9889) granting a pension to Robert Blevins; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9890) granting an increase of pension to 
J. F. Bullock; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9891) granting an increase of pension to 
John Stanton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9892) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac Zimmerman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 9893) granting a pensign to 
Filen Whalin; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of sundry citizens 
and yoters of the fifth congressional district of the State of 
Minnesota, fayoring the passage of the Kenyon red-light bill; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Also (by request), petition of Frederick Jansen, private, Com- 
pany K, Twenty-ninth Infantry, Fort Niagara, N. Y., asking an 
investigation by Congress of courts-martial and everything per- 
taining thereto; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of C. Wrand and five other 
merchants of Port Washington, Ohio, favoring a change in the 
interstate-commerce laws relative to mail-order houses; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. i 

By Mr. CANTOR: Evidence to accompany bill (H. R. 9848) 
for the relief of the New England Steamship Co.; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. : 

By Mr. DALE: Petition of United Spanish War Veterans, 
Camp John E. McEwen, No. 6, of Duluth, Minn., favoring grant- 
ing of a pension to Theodore T. Simon under bill H. R. 9112; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: Petition of business men of the fourth 
congressional district of Kansas favoring the passage of legis- 
lation compelling concerns selling goods direct to the consumer 
by mail to contribute their portion of the funds for the develop- 
ment of the local community, county, and State; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DYER: Petition of the Kansas City Motor Co., of 
Kansas City, Mo., protesting against the act by Congress giving 
three years of patent, ete., protection without cost to importers 
who exhibit their goods at the Panama-Pacific Exposition; to 
the Committee on Patents. ; 


By Mr. FRANCIS: Petition of Division No. 103 of the Amal- 
gamated Association of Steam and Electric Railway Employees 
of America, Wheeling, W. Va.; Local Union No. 73 of the Ameri- 
can Flint Glass Workers Union, Toronto, Ohio; Local Union 
No. 359, Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen, and 
Helpers of America; and the Division No. 285 of the Amalga- 
mated Association of Steam and Electric Railway Employees of 
America, of Steubenville, Ohio, all favoring the passage of H. R: 
1873, known as the antitrust injunction and limitation measure; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GALLAGHER; Petitions of Al. J. Cairo and Elizabeth 
Jenkins, of Chicago, Ill, favoring the passage of the senmen's 
bill; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petition of Local Union No. 21, United Garment Workers 
of America, of Chicago, III., favoring the passage of the sea- 
men’s bill; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

Also, petition of the Chicago Wheel & Manufacturing Co. and 
Solarine Co., of Chicago, Ill, favoring a revision of the Kahn 
law eliminating from that law all reference to patents or trade- 
marks; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Memorial of the Com- 
mercial Exchange of Philadelphia, Pa., favoring the selection of 
Philadelphia as one of the regional reserve centers under the 
new Federal law; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: Petition of the Socialist Party of Hart- 
ford, Conn., favoring the appointment of a Committee on 
Woman's Suffrage; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MAHAN: Papers in case of Albert Smith (H. R. 
8572); to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MacDONALD: Petition of 2,305 citizens of Houghton 
and Keweenaw Counties of the State of Michigan, favoring 
the adoption of a resolution providing for congressional inves- 
tigation of the strike in the copper mines in that locality; to the 
Committee on Labor. 

Also, memorial of board of directors of the Marquette Com- 
mercial Club of Marquette, Mich., favoring legislation provid- 
ing for the ownership by the United States of buildings for its 
embassies and representatives abroad; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MOORE: Memorial of the Merchants and Manufac- 
turers’ Association of Philadelphia favoring Philadelphia as a 
regional reserve city; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

By Mr. NEELY of West Virginia: Petition of F. L. Hickman 
and 144 others of Clarksburg, W. Va., favoring legislation re- 
strieting immigration; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization, 

By Mr. REILLY of Connecticut: Petition of the Connecticut 
Woman’s Suffrage Association, of Hartford, Conn., protesting 
against the use of the Hetch Hetchy Valley for the San Fran- 
cisco water supply; to the Committee on the Publie Lands. 

By Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota: Memorial of the Current 
Topics Club of St. Paul, Minn., favoring the enactment of the 
Glass-Owen currency bill; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. SCULLY: Petition of the council of the borough of 
Sea Bright, N. J., and other citizens of the third congressional 
district of New Jersey protesting against the passage of the 
seaman bill (S. 186) to increase the equipment and size of 
the crews on all boats; to the Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. ` 


SENATE. 
Fray, December 5, 1913. 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D. 

WESLEY L. Jones, a Senator from the State of Washington, 
appeared in his seat to-day. 

The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 

PANAMA CANAL EQUIPMENT (S, DOC, NO. 258). 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
communication from the Isthmian Canal Commission, transmit- 
ting, in response to the resolution of August 23, 1918, a letter 
from Col. Goethals, chairman of the Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sion, containing information showing the amount, character, and 


value of construction machinery, equipment, and material which 


it would be possible to transfer to Alaska on the completion 
of the Panama Canal. 


The Chair desires to direct the attention of the senior Senator 


from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] to the fact that the Isthmian 
Canal Commission has made a report. He desires to ask to 
what committee the communication shall be referred. 


1913. 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I ask that the communication and ac- 
companying papers be referred to the Committee on Territories, 
which reported the Alaska railroad bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The communication will be referred 
to the Committee on Territories and printed. 

SENATOR FROM MARYLAND. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
communication from the secretary of state of the State of Mary- 
land, transmitting a certificate of the governor of Maryland 
showing the election of Bram Lee as a United States Senator 
from Maryland. The communication and accompanying certifi- 
cate of the governor will be printed in the Recorp and referred 
to the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Annapolis, Md., December 4, 1913. 
To the President of the Senate of the United States 
Washington, D. C. 

Bin: By direction of the governor I inclose herewith his certificate 
showing the election of Blair Lee as a United States Senator from 
Maryland to fill the unexpired term of the late Senator Isidor Rayner. 

Respectfully, 
ROBERT P, GRAHAM, 
Secretary of State. 


To the President of the Senate of the United States: 


This is to certify that at an election held on Tuesday, November 4 
1913, pursuant to the law of the State of Maryland and a writ of 
election issued by the governor of said State in compliance with the 
rovisions of the seventeenth amendment to the Constitution of the 
Jnited States, by the electors in said State having the qualifications 
requisite for electors of the most numerous branch of the State legis- 
lature, Blair Lee, of Montgomery County, was by said electors duly 
chosen a Senator from said State in the Senate of the United States 
fo fill the vacancy in the unexpired term of the late Senator Isidor 
ayner. 

That at said election, so held as aforesaid on Tuesday, the 4th day 
of November, 1913, the candidates for the said office of United States 
Senator were Blair Lee, Democrat; Thomas Parran, Republican ; George 
L. Wellington, Ae peer oy Finley C. Hendrickson, Prohibitionist ; and 
Robert J. Fields, ialist, each of said candidates having been duly 
nominated in accordance with the primary election law of said State. 

That the names of each of said candidates was placed upon the bal- 
lots at the sald election held as aforesaid, said ballots being the offi- 
cial ballots for said election, held as aforesaid on Tuesday, November 
4, 1913, as required by the laws of sald State, and the returns from 
said election having been duly canvassed by the board of State can- 
vassers of said State in accordance with law, the result of said election 
has been declared and certified by said board, as follows: 


That— Votes. 
Blair Lee received — 112, 485 
Thomas Parran received.. 73, 300 
George L. Wellington receiv „0 
Finley C. Hendrickson received 2, 405 
Robert J. Fields received 2, 982 


all of which appears from the certified copy of the declaration of the 
result made by the board of State canvassers and hereto annexed, 
which I hereby certify to be full, true, and correct, as follows: 


DECLARATION OF THE RESULT OF THE ELECTION OF 1913 FOR THE OFFICE 
OF UNITED STATES SENATOR. 
(Made by the State board of canyassers.) 

We, the undersigned, constituting a majority of the board of State 
canyassers of the State of Maryland, in pursuance of the power and 
authority vested in us under and by virtue of the provisions of section 
85 of the election law, do hereby certify that at an election held in 
said State on Tuesday, November 4, 1913, for a United States Senator 
to fill the unexpired term of the late Senator Isidor Rayner, it appears 
from the certified copies of the returns of said election, that— 


We therefore determine and declare that Blair Lee, having received 
the greatest number of votes cast for the several candidates for said 
office, has been and is duly elected United States Senator to fill the 
unexpired term of the late Senator Isidor Rayner. 

In witness whereof we have hereunto set our hands this 20th day of 
November, 1913. 


ROBERT P. GRAHAM, Secretary of State. 
EMERSON C. HARRINGTON, 
Comptroller of the Treasury. 

Murray VANDIVER, State Treasurer. 
C. C. MAGRUDER, 

Clerk of the Court of Appeals. 

And I further certify that the following is a full, true, and correct 
copy of the writ of election aforesaid: 


WRIT OP ELECTION. 


To the pogu of the State of mgt feed and to the members of the 
several boards of supervisors of elections of Baltimore City and the 
several counties of the State and to the sheriffs of Baltimore City 
and the several counties of the State and to the board of police com- 
missioners for the city of Baltimore, greeting: 

Whereas a vacancy now exists in the term of a United States Senator 
es Maree caused by the death of the late Senator Isidor 

ayner; an A 

Whereas I have heretofore, by virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution of the United States, temporarily appointed Senator 
WILLIAM P. Jackson to occupy a seat in the United States Senate 
“until the next meeting of the legislature” of this State: 
Therefore I, Phillips Lee Goldsborough, governor of the State of 

Maryland, acting by and under the authority and direction contained 


in the seventeenth amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 

hereby issue, publish, and declare this my writ of election for a special 

election to be held throughout the State of Maryland on ce the 
e 


4th day of November, 1913, and I.do hereby direct that a special elec- 
tion shall be held on that day in order that there may be chosen at said 
election a Senator of the United States from the State of Maryland to 
fill said vacancy and to represent the State of Maryland in the Senate 
of the United States until the end of the term for which said Senator 
Isidor Rayner was originally elected. 

And I further order, declare, and direct that the Senator to be chosen 
by virtue of this writ shall be nominated and elected in conformity with 
all the provisions of the general election laws and State-wide prone 
election laws of this State made and provided for the nomination an 
election to an office filled by the vote of all the registered voters of the 
State of Maryland. 

To this end and as authority and direction therefor haye you then 
and there this writ. 

Witness my hand as the governor of the State of Maryland this 2d 
day of August, 1913, and the great seal of the State of Maryland. 

[GREAT SEAL.] P. L. GOLDSBOROUGH, 

By the governor: 

ROBERT P. GRAHAM, Secretary of State. 

In witness whereof I, Phili Lee Goldsborough, governor of the 
State of Maryland, have hereunto set my hand and caused to be hereto 
affixed the great seal of the State of Maryland, attested by the signa- 
ture of the secre of state, and done at the capitol in the city of 
Annapolis this 4th day of December, in the year of our Lord 1913. 


[sEav.] P. L. GOLDSBOROUGH. 
By the governor: 
ROBERT P. Grauam, Secretary of State. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. THOMPSON. I present a letter, signed by the chairman 
of the Kansas Yearly Meeting of Friends, favoring the wise and 
righteous course the administration has taken in maintaining 
an attitude of peace and friendship toward Mexico during the 
recent and now pending troubles. I should like to have the 
letter read at the desk and ask that it be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

There being no objection, the letter was read and referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, as follows: 

FRIENDS UNIVERSITY, 
Wichita, Kans., October 10, 1913. 
To His Excellency the President of the United States and to the Hon. 

William J. Bryan, Secretary of State, and to the Senators from 

Kansas and Oklahoma: 

We, the members of the Society of Friends of Kansas and Oklahoma, 
in our yearly meeting assembled, desire to express to you our highest 
appreciation of the wise and righteous course the administration has 
taken in maintaining an attitude of ace and a yee toward 
Mexico during the recent and now pann ng troubles. We believe that 
any other course would in all prona ility lead to unrighteous war and 
wicked bloodshed, and we highly commend the President and those 
associated with him in withstanding the pressure for intervention, 
Your faithfulness has doubtless prevented the shedding of much blood 
and lasting unfriendly relations between the two nations. 

On the other hand, we roe to learn through the press of the propo- 
sition to spend $148,000, in building battleships and in other mill- 
tary enlargement. The rivalry between the nations in building great 
navies, which they protest they do not mean to use, we regard as a fool- 
ish, wasteful, and wicked policy that has been outgrown by our Chris- 
tian civilization. 

Would not $1,000,000 spent in developing a spirit of brotherhood 
among the nations be a better defense than the expenditure of a 
hundred million on forts and battleships? Public sentiment is 
mightier than the armies of Empires.” Let our Nation build a senti- 
ment of brotherhood rather than more battleships. ? 

We desire to call attention to the seemingly forgotten fact that the 
last Hague conference adopted 18 “ conyentions,” which are, in fact, 
13 international laws, the sixth of which says, “No army or navy 
shall attack an unfortified coast or town.” 

This should make the United States immune from attack. But, 
better still, we have no enemy in the world that wants to attack us. 
Then, why build a larger Navy? The one we have is larger than we 


need, 

In the spirit of brotherhood and good will we ask the President and 
those in national authority to consider these things. We ever pray 
the blessing of upon you. 

Signed by order of Kansas Yearly Meeting of Friends. 

EDMUND STANLEY, Chairman, 
Henry H. TOWNSEND, Clerk, 


Membership, 12,000; in Oklahoma, 3,000, 


Mr. THOMPSON presented the petition of R. T. Keefe and 
sundry other citizens of Arkansas City, Kans., praying that 
early action be taken on the pending currency bill, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WEEKS presented a petition of the congregation of the 
Providence Methodist Episcopal Church, of Easthampton, Mass., 
and a petition of the congregation of the First Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Northampton, Mass., praying for the pas- 
sage of the so-called antipolygamy bill, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented the memorial of Robert J. Fuller, super- 
intendent of schools, and sundry teachers of North Attleboro, 
Mass., and a memorial of sundry citizens of Marlboro, Mass., 
remonstrating against the passage of the so-called Hetch Hetchy 
bill, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented a resolution adopted by the Com- 
mercial Club of Keene, N. II., favoring the enactment of legisla- 
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tion providing flood protection for the lower Mississippi Valley, 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


SAN FRANCISCO WATER SUPPLY. 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I have received upward, I 
should say, of 4,000, or at least 3,500, communications with 
reference to the so-called Hetch Hetchy bill. I have this morn- 
ing a number of letters and telegrams on this subject. I shall 
not ask that the letters be incorporated into the RECORD, but 
as the telegrams are from citizens whose judgment I value I 
desire to incorporate the telegrams into the Record. First, I ask 
that there be read a telegram from Hon. F. A. Jones, a mem- 
ber of the corporation commission of the State of Arizona, urg- 
ing me to vote for the bill. When Mr. Jones was a candidate 
for the position of corporation commissioner in the State of 
Arizona in 1911, various corporations in Arizona pursued the 
same tactics the Spring Valley Water Works Co. is now pur- 
suing in attempting to ete the Hetch Hetchy bill and spent 
several thousands of dollars in trying to defeat Mr. Jones. I 
ask that the telegram be read at the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read the telegram, as follows: 

PHOENIX, ARIZ., December 4, 1913. 
Senator Henry F. 7 5 —— 


ashingten, D. C.: 

A resident of 20 years in California and complete know of San 
Toaquin Valley, Hetch Hetchy, and San Francisco conditions induce me 
to urge that you vote for b Make contents of this wire known to 
Senator SMITH and to the New Mexico Senators. 14 3 

t ONES. 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I request that there also be 
incorporated into the Recorp a telegram from a gentleman who 
was for 20 years a citizen of Arizona, who was always inter- 
ested in promoting the general good and not “ special interests.” 
He removed from Arizona to Los Angeles some years ago and is 
there a respected and useful citizen of the State of California. 
I ask that a telegram from that gentleman, Mr. Max Salzman, 
be incorporated in the Recorp and read at the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read the telegram, as follows: 


Los ANGELES, CAL., December 4, 1913. 
Hon. H. F. ASHURST, 


ab Wrasse Washington, D. O.: 


e e a Hetchy bill is of vital importance to all 
888 ond I earnestl 8 = E h ajia sa A of sister States 
to yote in fayor of the Hetch He 
Max SALZMAN, 


President Salzman Co. 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, Mr. Salzman has a son who 
was born in Arizona. After he removed to the city of Los An- 
geles he became one of the successful lawyers of his city. He 
is a young gentleman for whom I predict a very useful and suc- 
cessful career. I value his opinion highly, and I ask that his 
telegram be read at the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read the telegram, as follows: 

Los ANGELES, December 4, 1913. 
Hon. 2 F. ASHURST, 


enate, Washington, D. O.: 


Permit me to suggest that Hetch Hetchy at 28 oe receive your 
serious consideration, the probabilities being that San Francisco is 
justified in its demand and no doubt in need 9 aor water supply. 


CE SALZMAN, 
Treasurer 2 State Society. 

Mr. ASHURST. I now present a telegram from the mayor of 
Los Angeles, and request that his telegram be read. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read the telegram, as follows: 
Ron. HF. Los ANGELES, CAL., December 4, 1913. 

n. 


ASHURST 
Senate, 8 D. O.: 


Los Angeles asks you as a true Se of ae to vote for the 
Hetch Hetchy wit “and thus give to the — — of San Francisco their 
rights to a pure abundant supply of water free of control by a yee 


monopoly, which * striving to defeat the will and welfare 


citizens of a great city. 
H. H. Ross, 
Mayor o] Los Angeles. 

Mr. ASHURST. I further present a telegram from a promi- 
nent citizen of the State of California, who, for more than 20 
years, was à commertial trayeler down through the Southwest. 
He was a “traveling man” in the early days, before we pos- 
sessed the railroad facilities we now have, and when traveling 
was not so pleasant as it now is. This gentleman urges me to 
= 8 the pending bill, and I ask that his telegram be read at 

ie des 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 
The Secretary read the telegram, as follows: 
Los ANGELES, CAL., December $, 1913. 
Hon. H. F. A 


SHURST, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Inasmuch as pure water in abundance is the Tife of a great city, 5 
is the duty of every public-spirited citizen of this and every o 
State to ee urge you te to Baw * pomine to secure a water supply — 
San wing you to friend of California and that 
there ae much in common between California and your State, as a citi- 
zen of Los Angeles I earnestly urge you to vote for the Hetch Hetchy 


Jonx S. MITCHELL, 
Hotel Hollenbeck, Los Angeles. 


Mr. ASHURST. I now present sundry other telegrams. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator desire that they 
be inserted in the RECORD? 

Mr. ASHURST. I ask that they may be inserted in the Rro- 
orp without reading. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 

Los ANGELES, CAL., December 4, 1913. 
Hon. H. F. ASHURST, 
80 e, Washington, D. 0.: 

The 88 Hetehy water ect for San Francisco is worthy of 

serious consideration and deserving of your vote. It is wanted all 


California residents to provide and care for the requirements of the 
present and rapidly increasing population of San 


W. Woops 
Vice President Citizens’ National Bank of Los Angeles. 


tau ANGELES, CAL., December 4, 1913. 
e — F. As 
NN D. O. 

5 and its — — u you to vote for the Hetch Hetchy bill 
and give San Francisco t ia at A water. As representative of a 
peg tagline OTO NIA reciate the vital necessi 83 
8 and we trust you APETA 


S. MCCALLUM, 
President Federated 5 Ap of Los Angeles. 


Lon . ANGELES, CAL., December 4, 1913. 
Hon. H. F. AsHuRST, 
Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

It is the earnest wish of the people of southern California that hed 
as representative of sister State, vote for the 8 1 bill Which 
will give San Francisco its essential water sopa: I earnestly urge 
you to do a great public good by voting for elia E. K. w. 

AGNER, 


JAM 
President of eg roy N. H. Wagner Co. 


Vanek ANA, CAL., December 4, 1913. 
HENRY ASHURST, 
Senate, Washington, D. U. 
perc iC e ta Stay e Sot ole E dl at 
alley, an uest you vote for v! 
San Francisco — 2 8 y 


President Associated as 


A. ZIMMERMAN, 
„ of Orange County, 
t Santa Ana Savings & Trust Co. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., December 4, 1913. 


ASHURST, 
—— Washington, p. C.: 
Res may urge your favorable consideration Hetch Hetchy bill, 
Overwhelming 8 . of California favor measure. Is of 
importan 


ion to it is generally weyane as emo- 
based on SN a or inspired by selfish motives. Earnestly 


preg your help for San Francisco as the paramount interest. 
700,000 BOOSTER CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 
ALBERT CHAPELLE, Secretary. 


HENRY F. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., December 4, 1913. 
Hon. HENRY F, ASHURST, 


Washington, D. O.: 

Los Angeles, with Taea from the Sierras now within her gates, 
earnestly requests you aid the future greatness of San Francisco. 
Your vote and help for Obs Hetch Hetchy bill will do this. May we 
count on you? 1 

RSH 


President “Robt. Marsh Oo. 


Los ANGELES, Car., December 4, 1913. 
Hon. HENRY F. Asnvrst 


Washington, D. C.: 

Your earnest support of the Hetch Hetchy bill is besought by south- 
ern California in unison with San Franc as one of the best means 
of assur! * for tts imme to California and the Southwest. Please vote 
and work immediate passage. r 

R Lxrrs, 


Prest. Reteit Dry Dry. Goods Assn, 


Los ANGELES, CAL., December J, 1913. 
Hon. HENRY F. ASHURST, 


Washington, D. 0.: 


California, with whose interests Arizona's are vitally linked, wants 
immediate ge for the Hetch pe end bill. Please We us your 


active help and Sai for the Hetch Hetchy bill. 
ROBERT A, 
President R. O. Rowan Uo., 222 Abele. 
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Los ANGELES, Car., December J. 1913, 
Hon. Henry F, ASHURS 


iT, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Southern California united with north in urging the speedy passage 
of the Hetch Hetchy bill, that San Francisco's immediate wants and 
future needs may be provided for. Its enactment will tend to greater 
prosperity for e coast and southwest. We earnestly urge you as 
representative of our sister State to vote for it. 

z RocER M. ANDREWS. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL., December 4, 1913. 
Senator H. F. ASHURST, 


Washington, D. C.: 

For the par benefit of more than a million Californians in and 
about San Francisco, and for the benefit of the State at large, it is 
imperative that the Hetch Hetchy bill be „ and Californians 
urgentl uest that you, the representative of our sister State, vote 


in Tavor. of this bill. 
Con, E. S. ORMSBY, 
President of the Federated State Societies of Los Angeles. 


ALHAMBRA, CAL., December 4, 1913. 
Senator ASHURST, 
Washington, D. 0.: 
Gentlemen, please lend every assistance consistent with the natlonal 
policy to secure this Hetch Hetchy for San Francisco. i 
. GEO. W. CAMERON, 
President Board of Trustees of Alhambra, 


ALHAMBRA, CAL., December 4, 1913. 
Senator ÅSHURST, 
Washington, D. 0.: 
California looks to you for favorable influence in the Hetch Hetchy 
project and will certainly appreciate such generous actions. 
ROBERT JORDAN, 
President Chamber of Commerce of Alhambra, 


ALHAMBRA, CAL., December 4, 1913. 
Senator ASHURST, 
Washington, D. C.: 

San Francisco is entitled to an adequate water supply, and the Gov- 
ernment in granting to that city the Hetch Hetchy sin would be 
practically following its recent policy toward Los Angeles, 

NEWTON W. THOMPSON, 
Senator Thirty-first District of Californta, 
ALHAMBRA, CAL., December 4, 1913. 
Senator ASHURST, 
Washington, D. C.: 

If the Hetch Hetchy Valley is necessary to the welfare and pros- 

perity of San Francisco, I am heartily in favor of its acquisition by 


that city. 
= Mrs. Harry E. ROSE, 
President of Women’s Olub. 


RIVERSIDE, CAL., December 4, 1913. 
Senator ASHURST, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

The crying need of city of San Francisco for an adequate water 
supply is imperative. I do not consider that the building of a storage 
reservoir in the Hetch Hetchy will destroy the yalley’s natural beauty, 
but several hundred thousand human beings will be cared for. 

J. R. GABBERT, 
Editor Riverside Enterprise, 


RIVERSIDE, CAL., December $, 1913. 
Senator Asnun 


ST, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

I believe with all lovers of nature that our national pare and beauty 
gpots should receive ali reasonable and proper protection from the 
Nation. I think, however, that municipal water needs are paramount, 
even to beauty, and therefore urge granting Hetch Hetchy reseryoir 
site to San Francisco under all reasonable and proper restrictions. 

WILLIAM L. PETERS, 
Mayor, City of Enterprise. 
PASADENA, CAL., December 4, 1913. 
Senator H. F. ASHURST, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Feeling it is to the best interests of not only San Francisco and 
California, but to the entire Southwest as well, we urge you to do your 
utmost to secure the passage of the Hetch Hetchy bill and give to San 
Francisco the water supply that rightly belongs to the people of that 


city. 
D. M. LINNARD, 
Manager Maryland and Huntington Hotels, Pasadena, Cal. 
Mr. ASHURST subsequently said: Mr. President, I had in- 
corporated into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD this morning sundry 
telegrams from citizens of Arizona and California urging me to 
vote for the Hetch Hetchy bill. I ask permission now to have 
read at the desk a telegram from Hon. Reese M. Ling, of the 
State of Arizona, a gentleman of wide information, and who is 
the Democratic national committeeman for the State. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 
The Secretary read the telegram, as follows: 
PHOENIX, ARIZ., December 4, 1913. 


Senator H. F. ASHURST, 
Washington, D. C.. 

The importance to the city of San Francisco of pening the right to 
the Hetch Hetchy water supply can not be overstated. It is the only 
method of relieving 
Should the right to this 


the monopolistic control of its water supply. 
water be denied them the opportuni! 


ty to secure 


municipal ownership of its water supply will be prevented. 5 


your desire to be of service to the people in every 3 manner, 
feel your support of San Francisco's right will be forthcoming, and I 
trust I do not presume too greatly in requesting that you give it your 


support. 
REESE M. Lixo. 


Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I also haye received some 
letters from citizens of San Francisco, asking me to support 
the Hetch Hetchy bill, which I ask may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read the letters, as follows: 

75 SUTTER STREET, 
San Francisco, November 14, 1913. 
Senator Gronna, 
Washington, D. C. — 

Dran Senator: I note by the dail apers tha 

the granting of the Heteh Hetchy “water Sight i tbe tie oor wee 


Francisco. 
As one of your countrymen, I appeal to you in behalf of the man 
thousand Norwegians residing in this elty to favor this grant. ‘3 
If you knew how sadly the city of San Francisco e this right, 
ou would certainly favor our city. Why not give San Francisco what 
oe. Angeles, Vortland, and Seattle have received from the Federal 
Government in the shape of water rights? ` 
Trusting that you will give this your favorable consideration, I 
have the honor to remain, 


Yours, respectfully, J. R. DONALDSON. 


Hon, A. J. GRONNA, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The undersigned organizations, composed of Swedish residents of 
the city of San Francisco, appeal to bon Senator from the State of 
North Dakota, where a large number of men and women of our na- 
tionality are numbered ene your constituents, to lend your active 
support to the bill granting San Francisco necessary water rights in 
the Hetch Hetchy Valley. It is absolutely essential to the future 
welfare of the city that the bill be passed when it comes before the 
United States Senate in December. 

Our need is imperative. No sound arguments have been advanced 
on devoting this water supply to its highest possible use—to pro- 

de the 7 5 of a large city with a pure and adequate supply of 
water and to insure the city against any possible recurrence of a 
water shortage, which now threatens. 

Hetchy Hetchy is the only adequate available water supply to which 
San cisco can turn. Suggested alternative supplies are either 
5 or involve an expenditure of money which the city can 
not at this time meet, due to the hea financial burden the city is 
now bearing as a result of restoring public buildings and public works 
destroyed in the fire of 1906. 

The construction of the proposed dam will not mar the beauty of 
the valley, but will rather enhance it by placing there a beautiful 
lake and building roads, which will make accessible a region now 
visited only by a few hardy camping parties. 

We earnestly request you to help us. 

THE Wontp's Fain COMMITTEE OF THE SWEDISH- 

AMERICAN PATRIOTIC LEAGUE OF CALIFORNIA, 
ALEX. OLSSON, 1 
THE SWEDISH SINGING SOCIETY, 

CARL MOLLER, Secretary. 
THE UNITED SWEDISH SINGERS OF THE PACIFIC 


OAST, 
LAMBERT GAISSLOW, Secreta 
THE SWEDISH SOCIETY OF 
IZED 1875), 
HARRY MENTZER, Secretary. 
THE SWEDISH-ÅMERICAN PATRIOTIC LEAGUM OP 
CALIFORNIA (INC.), 
Per L Swanson, Secretary. 
Opin Loban (Opp FELLOWS, No. 393), 
Per J. Jounson, Secretary. 


Mr. KERN. I send to the desk a telegram in the nature of a 
memorial, which I ask to have read. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, 
the Secretary will read as requested. 
The Secretary read the telegram, as follows: 
Mopesto, CAL., December $, 1913. 


Wix FRANCISCO (ORGAN- 


Hon. J. W. KERN, 
Congress Hall, Washington, D. 0.: 


I am from Indiana. Invested heavily here. Will be ruined if Raker 
bill passes. 


G. P. AYRES. 


Mr. KERN. Mr. President, I send to the desk three telegrams 
in the nature of memorials, which are samples of perhaps a 
hundred that I have received recently from former citizens of 
Indiana who have settled in the San Joaquin Valley. I desire 
to say in this connection that, while my mind is open as to the 
passage of this bill, I must be convinced that the rights of 
these people will not be substantially prejudiced before the bill 
shall have my support. I ask for the reading of the three short 
telegrams. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read the telegrams, as follows: 

$ MODESTO, CAL., December 4, 1913. 


Hon. JoHN W. KERN, 
Senate, Washington, D. O.: 

Formerly from Indiana. Hundreds others here from our Sate. 
Raker bill will do us untold damage. I have invested my all and in 
debt. Will be ruined. Please do in your power to save us. 

i J. W. DEARDORFF. 
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MODESTO, CaL., December 4, 1913. 
Hon. J. W. K 


. KERN, 
United States Senator, Congress Hall Hotel, Washington, D. C.: 
Am one of your own people. Many located here from Indiana. Have 
built good homes; invested our all. Raker bill will do us untold 
damage. Hcve used all entire river last two years. Will you protect 


our homes? 
8. S. KELLER. 


MopEsTO, CAL., December 3, 1913, 
Hon. Joun W. KERN, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


Sentiment in whole San Joaquin Valley is strong against Raker bill 
or any bill having for its object the taking of any water out of the 
valley. All the water is absolutely needed for irrigation use here. 
With water taken to San Francisco under Raker bill, 3 territory in 
valley will forever be left arid and unproductive. San Francisco has 
other and n good sources of supply. We earnestly request you 
to oppose bill. 


T. J. WISECARVER, 
Chairman Democratic County Central Committee. 
Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I desire to have a telegram read 


in this connection. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 


hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read the telegram, as follows: 

MODESTO, CAL., December 4, 1913. 
Hon. WILLIAM J. STONE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Blood is thicker than water, particularly Hetch Hetchy water. Call- 
fornia valleys are settled by Missourians, who have made them blossom 
as the rose. Stanislaus is lead dairy ty of coast. Water 
unanimous against any bill aiming to deprive them of water. Raker 
bill is not party measure. It is a power grab. Stand by your broth- 
ers and defeat it, 

T, BRAMBALLE, 
Editor Alfatfa. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. President, I desire to present to the 
Senate statements of prominent citizens of California and 
editors of leading newspapers of that State urging the passage 
of the so-called Hetch Hetchy bill. A few of those who indorse 
the bill are: r 


Hon. William J. Bryan, Secretary of State. 

Hon. Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior. 

Hon. David F. Houston, Secretary of Agriculture. 

Hon. CHAMP CLARK, Speaker of the House, 

Dr. Rupert Blue, Su n General of the United States. 

Charles J. Pack, president of the Conservation Association. 

Dr, George Otis Smith, Chief of the United States Geological Survey. 
Hon, Gifford Pinchot, former Chief Forester and father of conserva- 
m 


on. 

Jane Addams, of Hull House. 

Mrs. John A. Logan. 

Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst. 

The president of the University of California. 

The president of Leland Stanford University. 

The women’s clubs of California. 

Henry S. Graves, United States Chief Forester. 

The members of the Senate Committee on Public Lands, unanimously. 

The members of the House Committee on Public Lands, unanimously. 

apy Members of the House of Representatives, by a v: of 183 ayes 

nays. 

Hiram W. Johnson, governor of California and recently candidate for 

Vice President. 

James Rolph, jr., 


ti 


aps ino of San Francisco. 
Edward Robson Taylor, former mayor of San Francisco, who was 
. and subsequently reelected to succeed Ruef-Schmitz régime. 
James D. Phelan, former mayor of San Francisco, 
9 Rudolph Spreckels, San Francisco, who carried on the graft prosecu- 
on, : 
Francis J. ig as who prosecuted the grafters. 
Hon. George C. Pardee, former governor of California, now chairman 
of the conservation commission of that State. — 
Hon. James R. Garfield, former Secretary of the Interior. 
The American Federation of Labor. 
The California State Federation of Labor. 
The Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco, 
The Native Sons of California. 
The Native Danghters of California. 
Col. John Biddle, Col. Spencer Cosby, Col. Harry Taylor, United 
States Army en 
John R. Freeman, noted hydraulic engineer. 
The mayors and other officials of Oakland, Berkeley, Alameda, Rich- 
mond, San Jose, Palo Alto, and other municipalities around San Fran- 


cisco Bay. 

W. F. McClure, State engineer of California. 

Hon. Victor Metcalf, ex-Secretary of the Navy. 

I do not care to take the time of the Senate in having these 
statements read, and I ask that they lie on the table and be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the statements were ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

This is what Director of the Geological Survey George Otis Smith 
sald before the House Public Lands Committee, June 25, 1913: 

“Hetch Hetchy Valley must eventually be made into a reservoir, 

Now, I believe it can be stated that the sooner that dam site is 
actually used, the sooner that reservoir is utilized, the better, under 
the plan as set forth in the provisions of this bill, and I believe that 
from the standpoint of economics the plan will appe&l to you by reason 
of the fact that the cost of storage will be assessed not only upon 
irrigation interests, but equally, if not to a larger extent, upon munici- 
pal water and municipal power. In this way there will be a division 
of the whole initia storage. I think tha 
conservation will 


to meet future conditions. 10 : n 


BEST FOR ALL CONCERNED, 
“There remains the question, leaving the question of the largest 
utilization, whether the 3 of the present bill are adequate to 
protect all interests and to recognize all equities. There are three 
parties, it seems to me, to this pro; tion. Francisco, by reason 
of its claim for the highest use of the water; the Turlock-Modesto irri- 
gation districts, by reason of their prior use and their actual dependence 
upon the Tuolumne watershed for their water; and, thirdly, the general 
pus which is interested in the full utilization of our water resources 
here as elsewhere and also interested by reason of special rights which 
they have in the national parks. 
“TY believe that the SHISHA of San Francisco and the other er 
will 


upon what seems to me to be absolutely equitable terms. 
third party to this contract in form of | tion is the 
general public. The visitors to the parks if this plan is carried out, 


will have the no: rn part of the Yosemite National Park made more 
accessible, if not Indeed also more attractive. right there I would 
say that, in my opun natural beauty has little value unless there 
is tbe human eye see it, š 

PRESENT AND FUTURE PROTECTED. 

“To sum up, the proposed legislation appears to me to serve present 
needs without in the least compromising the future needs. If ve look 
ahead, there is also in this project some future possibilities of ‘al 
benefit to the public, and not the least of these benefits will the 
increased in which these national playgrounds of the high 
Sierras will made more attractive to the general public, because 
Hey will be more accessible,” 

ames R. Garfield, in testifying before the House committee hearing 
on January 9-12, 1909, stated : 

* personal feeling is with the verx highest publie interest, and 
the hest use to which the water can be put is the domestic water 


supply of — city. 

“Some of gentlemen are urging the first public interest, namely, 
that of natural beauty—the desire to keep this open as the playgroun 
and parks for the people for camping. 

*I say that those interests ought always to give way to the highest 
interests of domestic use. 

“Of what gan gree is it, Senie that 100, 200, 3,000, or 10,000 
men who are able to spend their vacations camping should have this 
water supply if it is needed for the hundreds and thousands and the 
millions of men, women, and children who are in the t cities in 
and about San Francisco, who have no opportunity to take vacations, 
who have no 888 to get out into the country and enjoy the 
privil of camping and seeing these natural beauties? 

Without doubt the city can obtain water from half a dozen other 
sourees, which are now owned by private interests—by the interests 
that are trying to sell their supply to the city. d those same private 
interests have seriously opposed the Government gi the city the 
right, because it would preclude their selling their interests to the city.” 

. Allen Hazen is one of the most noted on city water su 
plies in America. He was in charge of the Massachusetts State Dx — 
ment Station, 1880-1893; had charge sanitary engineering Chieago ex- 
positions author standard work on filtration of public water supplies; 

esigned filtration plant for Washington, D. C., and many other cities. 

“Tt can not be stated too emphatically that the use of the Tuolumne 
water by San Francisco will not involve a sacrifice to the public of any 
part of the Yosemite National Park. The 3 statement, persist- 
ist d and erroneously made, is unfounded and unwarranted. 

“All that will be uired and all that can be uired under the 
stipulations that have n made is that visitors shall not pollute the 
wal of the tributary streams. 

“As the waters of these streams are the main, and, in fact, almost the 
sole, source of water supply for the visitors to the park, it is essential 
for the welfare of the visitors themselves that the waters of these 
streams should not be polluted. 

s 1 now in force in the Losemite Park are intended to 
accomplish this result. 

“With the system of water supply as proposed by Mr. Freeman in 
operation, any llution of the ibutary streams in the park would 
represent a h red times greater danger to campers drinking from the 
streams than to the people of San Francisco who would use the water. 

“The measures necessary for the protection of the campers in the 
Yosemite National Park, and now in force, are all that are required 
to protect the people who will use the water from the proposed water 
supply system. In fact, the regulations necessary to protect campers 
are more than ample for 1 the water supply. 

“I also take this oppo’ — 5 of expressing my view that the con- 
struction of a permanent lake in the Hetch Hetchy Valley will add to 
the beauty — 8 usefulness of the park. Every place where there Is 
water is a center of attraction. To build a lake in a valley which will 
be larger and more beautiful than any naturel lake jn the park will add 
a new and important center of interest; and when It is realized that 
this Iake will Re sande accessible by an automobile road, will be open 
for boating in summer and skat in winter, and that no restrictions 
will grow out of the use of all the tributary area that are not necessar 
for visitors on their own account, the increased usefulness of the par 
growing out of this development is apparent. 


Mr. William Mulholland, chief engineer of the Los Angen Aqueduct, 
which has just aie egy ne E and which supplies Los Angeles with a 

rom the rras, says: 
poe Tat Ban Francisco have water from the Sierra Nevadas, and have 


it at once. 

“The whole State is with her in this fight, and none more heartily 
than we Los les people, who are now testing the bl of six 
years spent in bringing an uncontaminated water supply from the snow- 


Sierras. 
“San Francisco's ony opposite in this fight has been a coterie of 
nature lovers, who have cried out against the desecration of one 
or two little lakes far back in the mountains. 3 
„Those who know the Sierras know that these ‘nature lovers’ are 
not sincere in their objections, and it is hoped that an opposition based 
on selfish design and voiced by ignorant sentimentalism will not prevail 


in the future unless a 
It is incredible that the Senate will give 
by refusing so reasonable a, request.” 


it? tr ts Bee i 
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Of the board of Army en 


eers who reported in favor of the Hetch 
Hetchy project as against all others, Col. San Biddle, now in Washing- 
ton, was the senior officer, 


In reply to a request from the city en of San Francisco for a 
special Statement of his reasons for sel g Hetch Hetchy as against 
all the projects which were given a year and a half of ex- 
amination, Col. Biddle referred to his testimony before the House 
Committee on Public Lands, writing as follows: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF STAFF, 
Washington, Norember 29, 1923. 
Mr. M. M. O'SHAUGNESSY 


City Engineer, San Francisco, Cal, 


Dear Sin: In answer to your verbal Hie snd for a statement by m 
as senior member of the Board of Army eers, on the question o 
the sufficiency of information obtained by s board, I would invite at- 
tention to parts of my testimony before the committee of the House of 
Representatives. From this testimony, taken in connection with the re- 
port of the board, it may be stated that the board considered it had 
sufficient information to pass u uestions submitted to the board, 
and nothing has been since mitted t would lead to a change of 
opinum on this poe : 
ve e y, 
e JOHN Bprx, 


Colonel, General Staff, Senior Officer Board of Army Engineers. 
EMPHATIC IN DIRECTNESS. 


The colonel’s statements before the House committee were emphatic 
in thelr directness and fully indorse the desires of San Francisco and 
the bill now under consideration. Here are some paragraphs from his 
striking testimony. 

“The board took into consideration all possible sources of water 


supply. 

Luhe Hetch Hetchy su ply is estimated to cost $77,000,000, spread 
over a number of years. e second and third sources are estimated to 
cost from $97,000,000 to $99,000,000. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. If you know any reason why we should 
pass this bill, tell us that reason. 

“Col. BIDDLE. The reason why you should is that San Francisco has 
to have the water; that is a 8 practicable way and by far 
the most economical way. * E e power development in the 
Hetch Hetchy is greater than it is at any other source of supply. ‘There 
is no question in my mind that the Hetch Hetchy is the best water su 
ply for San Francisco, and that it is the most economical that can 
obtained ; it gan be obtained more promptly and is better in every 


way. 

Tithe CHAIRMAN. With the information before you, coupled with the 
results of these two investigations, if 799 5 were a member of this com- 
mittee, having due regard for the ts of the irrigation people and 
haying due regard for the ts of the nature lovers, who believe that 
you should not interfere with the Yosemite National Park, and having 
7 5 1 for the n San Francisco, which system would you 
vote for 

“Col. BIDDLE. I would vote for the Hetch Hetchy system. 

„ The CHAIRMAN. You would yote for the Hetch Hetchy system? 

“Col. BIDDLE, Yes, sir. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Would you feel, in casting a vote of that kind, that 
you had inflicted a greater wrong upon the irrigation people and the 
nature loyers than if you voted for one of the other systems? 

“Col. BIDDLE. No, sir.” 


Col. Ha Taylor, Corps of Engineers, United States Army, was a 
member of — of Engineers detailed by President Taft in 1910 
investigate all California water sources for Francisco under act o: 


Con, Here follows the statement he made before the House Public 
Lands Committee: 

“ There is not the slightest question in my mind but that this Hetch 
Hetchy should be used as the source of water supply, and not only 
that, but that it will be used as a water supply in a Ier short time 
independently of whether this project is ado or not. think that 
the pressure will be so great to conserve the water up there that it will 
be used as a storage reservoir. It is by far the best storage reservoir 
in that section of the country, and water is so valuable up there that 
they can not-afford to let it run to waste. i ie deny the use of it to 
San Francisco, sooner or later the water be put to other uses, 
Somebody will be asking for permission to utilize the Hetch Hetchy 


Valley as a storage reservoir for irrigation 8 This water will 
e be used for the city of San Frane or for irrigation pur- 
poses.” 


Maj. William T. Littebrant, acting superintendent of the Yosemite 
National Park, is also heartily in accord with San Francisco's project 
for the utilization and beautification of the mountain gorge. 

VISIONARY IDEALS BLOCKED. 


He reported from Yosemite to Secretary Lane as follows, under date 


of October 19 last: 

Sin: I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of August 12, 
inclosing copy of letter and newspaper clipping from the New York 
Times on the Hetch Hetehy controversy, the author of both Inelosures 
being Robert Underwood Johnson. The reply to your letter has been 
delayed, due to the fact that I had never been in the Hetch Hetch 
Valley and no opportunity occurred to visit there until recently. 
have just returned from there. 


MUCH OVERRATED CLAIMS. 
“Tt is believed by me that the Hetch Hetchy Valley as a scenic at- 
traction is much overrated. 


there is a depres- 
, which annually 


ther . in the park that are just as interesting for 
t h gain accesa to them, either mounted or 
afoot. These canyons are, notably, Jack Main Canyon, Kerrick Canyon, 
son Lake, Matterhorn Canyon, and Virginia 
Canyon. The Grand Canyon of the Tuolumne is 

wagon road, namely, the Tioga Road, but there is no 


now accessible by a 
evidence that any 


sum if Se tg on the construction of a wagon 
road that would make the Hetch Hetchy Valley 
transportation. 

“ There is Tren Se excellent saddle-horse trail from the Hog Ranch 
to the floor of the Hetch Hetchy, and out of it in three different direc- 
tions. Furthermore, it is believed that if the city of San Francisco 
constructs a reservoir in that valley and a road around it on one 
of the upper benches of the bluffs that the charm of the location will 
be enhanced rather than injured. 

SAN FRANCISCO’S OFFER. 


“In case the city of San Francisco secures this right I am assured 
that it will construct a wagon road from the Hog Ranch, the steepest 
de being 4 per cent, that will make this location accessible. 
older will then observe not a atien “Yate Niger 
tiful mountain lake surrounded by vertical cliffs. from the road around 


At any 
in securing better hotel 

made by 
a place where 


that no peat could be in a pro the con sur- 
rounding w would doom the venture to failure in advance. 
It is therefore recommended that no action be taken toward the 
construction of the road, as advocated by Dr. Johnson. 
Very respectfully, 
“Wa. T. LITTRERANT, 
“ Major, First Cavalry, Acting Superintendent.” 


The League of California Municipalities, gf sempre all the cities 
and chief towns of the State, has given the Hetch Hetehy project the 
following enthusiastic indorsement, the resolutions being adopted at a 


5 attended State convention of the league in Venice, Los Angeles 


Whereas there is now Fenting in the Senate of the United States a bill 
known as the Raker act, which measure has already passed the House 
of Representatives; an 

Whereas said Raker act is a grant from the United States to the city 
and county of San Francisco and the other cities on San Francisco 
Bay, wherein the subject of the t is reservoir sites in the Hetch 
Hetchy Valley, Cherry River Valley, and Lake Eleanor Basin, said 
sites to be used for the purpose of supplying water to the communities 


around San cisco ; and 
Whereas the needs of Dan anaco and adjoining cities are such that 
immediate relief is n insure adequate supplies of water for 


ecessary to 

domestic purposes: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the 7 1 of California Municipalities, representing 
185 cities and towns, in its sixteenth annual convention assembled in 
the city of Venice, does hereby approve the said Raker bill, and respect- 
fully be Se its in the Senate of the United States. 

I hereby cer the foregoing to be a true copy of a resolution adopted 

the League of California Municipalities October 10, 1913. 

H. A. Mason, Secretary. 


Joseph Sailer, mayor of Oxnard: “The Hetch H bill is of inter- 
est to all California. I have always been in favor of the passage of the 
bill, and I am still of that opinion. The people of the city have a right 
to the water that other people are not using.” 


C. W. Holbrook, mayor of Venice: 
what she Is d 
from the 


R. E. Dow, mayor of Santa Monica; The opposition that is being 
made against the Hetch Hetchy bill is simply one that is being made 
that the citizens of San Franc may be kept from their own. The 
only practical source for water for that city is from the mountains, and 
this should be realized by Congress.” 


J. H. Cavanaugh, mayor of Redondo Beach: “It should be the unani- 
mous request of the 2 of all California to urge the United States 
Senate to pass the bill gran the necessary land rights in the Heteh 
Hetchy Valley, whereby San cisco may obtain an adequate and 
necessary water supply for the present and future use.” 


Robert Jordan, president Alhambra Chamber of Commerce: “I am 
oe. im sympathy with vur sister city, San Francisco, in her en- 

‘vor to provide a water system adequate not only for the present but 
for a greater future. We of Los Angeles are to-day rejoicing over the 
acquisition of a water supply similar to that for which San cisco 
is struggling, and if we of the southland can help her to obtain that 
— . — — „ a lasting and increasing benefit it is our moral duty to 
stand by her.” 


T. D. Allin, city commissioner of Pasadena: There is an abundance : 
of water in the Hetch Hetchy Valley, and it can be and must be used to 
le’s advan There is no justice in discriminating against 

of the people of San and its vicinity for the sake of 
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Victor H. Metcalf, former Secretary of the Navy, president Union 
Savings Bank, Oakland, Cal.. says: 

“A bigger water supply for all the bay district than the one now 
available is absolutely necessary, and there is no question that the 
Hetch Hetchy is the logical solution. There is no doubt in my mind 
that the legislators will see it that way, and any fights against it are 
more than likely made for no other but business reasons.” 

OAKLAND, CAL., December 2, 1913. 


By W. M. Parker, president Chamber of Commerce of San Bernardino, 
Cal.: “The securing of the Hetch Hetchy reservoir site by the cit 
of San Francisco will not in any way tread on the rights of others, an 
it will be of untold benefit to the thousands in that city who are de- 
pendent upon this enterprise for a good and pure supply of water to 
promota cod health and happiness. I can see no good reason for 

locking the plan.” 


Louis E. Aubury, former State mineralogist of California: “I have 
been familiar with the Heteh Hetchy country for over 30 years, and 
knowing that region as intimately as I do I unhesitatingly indorse San 
Francisco's case. I have map all that country and know its char- 
acteristics thoroughly. Hetch Hetchy is difficult of access, particularly 
so from the Yosemite Valley. It is an arduous trip, and very few peo- 

le at present go in there annually. I believe the work the city plans 
o do there would open the beauties of the country to 100 persons for 
every person who now visits Hetch Hetchy.” 


By Mrs. A. P. . of the California Club: “ There are 
several things that San Francisco very much needs, but the things that, 
it occurs to me, we are wanting the most is good water and 87 of it. 
By that I mean the Hetch Hetchy water. If the Spring alley could 
be developed to meet our needs, that would be a great improvement 
on existing conditions, but the Hetch Hetchy would give what I really 
have in mind, and that is pure mountain water.” 


Mark L. Requa, president Alameda County Tax Association: “ We 
stand fast with the people of San Francisco in asking the Government 
to give us the Hetch Hetchy project. It will be needed. We must have 
it. By 1926 every possible near-by water supply will be exhausted. 
The situation is far more serious than people suppose.” 


Wells Drury, secretary Berkeley Chamber of Commerce: “The sentl- 
ment here is overwhelmingly in favor of Hetch . throughout the 
entire region of the eastern side of the bay. We should exert ourselves 
to secure this great supply, not from a selfish motive, for we will derive 
as much benefit as San Francisco.” 


RESOLUTION BY BERKELEY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

The following resolution was adopted by. the Berkeley Chamber of 
Commerce and forwarded to Washington when the Hetch Hetchy bill 
was first discussed in Congress : 

“Resolred, That the Berkeley Chamber of Commerce is in favor of 
the pending Fo ene e which proposes to place in operation the so- 
called Hetch Hetchy plan for supplying pure water to the city of San 
1 and ithe other communities of the district about the Bay of 

rancisco, 


RESOLUTION FROM CITY OF RICHMOND, CAL. 


The following resolution was passed by the Discussion Center of the 
City of Richmond: 


Whereas the Discussion Center of Richmond. Cal., has heard a thorough 
discussion of the Hetch Hetchy project, affording it an 8 to 
hear a complete exposition of arguments for and against the utiliza- 
tion of this valley as a source of water supply for San Francisco 
and the bay cities; and 

Whereas the members of the Discussion Center are conyinced as a re- 
sult of this discussion that in all fairness, justice, and common 
sense San Francisco should be granted access to Hetch Hetchy for 
water-supply purposes; and 

Whereas the city of Richmond is one of the cities which will share in 
the inestimable benefit of bringing this pure and adeauate supply of 
bay a the communities of the San Francisco Bay district: There- 

‘ore 


Resolved ty the Discussion Center of Richmond, That this organiza- 
tion unequivocally indorses the Hetch Hetchy project and earnestly 
urges the United States Senate to pass the Raker bill, pending before 
that body, granting San Francisco the necessary rights to proceed with 
the development of this greatly needed and now wasted su piy of water. 

D. J. HALL, President. 
Mrs. C. F. SMITH, Secretary, 


M. J. Burke, mayor of Sacramento: “I am very strongly in fayor of 
the [etch Hetchy proposition for San Francisco. I hope that the 
United States Senate ll pass without delay the bill giving San Fran- 
ain y much-needed right to use the water of the Hetch Hetchy Reser- 
voir site.” 


Otto R. Ludwig, mayor of Richmond: “ Not only must the Hetch 
Hetchy es yer ea be consummated for the benefit of San Francisco, 
but for that of all the cities about the bay and for California. The 
metropolis of our State must have an adequate water supply. The 
Hetch Hetehy Valley is not the scenic paradise that some people imag- 
ine it is. The rugged valley will look vastly more beautiful with a lake 
resting between its walls. This is a battle of the ple against in- 
sidious interests working with selfish motives of private gain. e know 
the need San Francisco has for this water supply, when we consider 
what an inestimable boon it would be to Richmond could our mains be 
connected with such a flow of water, pure and sufficient, to serve any 
size population.” 


Frank Otis, mayor of Alameda: “I am strongly in favor of the Hetch 
Hetchy project, and am glad that, as far as the source of the supply 
is concerned, the question is settled. You may count me among Phe 
loyal supporters, first, use I think the 8 is a splendid 
one, and, second, because I have hiked and climbed all over the Hetch 
Hetchy site, love it, and like to see it acquired by the bay cities.” 


Thomas Monahan, mayor of San Jose: “It is only simple justice to 
San Francisco that the Goyernment should permit the use of the Hetch 


Hetchy Valley and Lake Eleanor for a water supply for San Francisco, 
Los Angeles just completed a big rj ger bringing water from the 
southern part of the Sierras to that city, and the question is every bit 
as paramount to San Francisco as it is to Los Angeles. 

“The fact that several Secretaries of the Interior and the Army 
Engineering Corps have approyed the Hetch Hetchy is proof that it Is 
the only available supply for San Francisco. 

“I fully expected that when the lower House of Congress passed the 
Hetch Hetchy bill that the Senate would F I am 
very much surprised at the action of Senator Joux D. Works in oppos- 
ps Bi oA bill, as I believe the Interests of the irrigationists are amply 
protected. 


That the Sacramento Valley will permit no diversion of waters of 
the McCloud River is the unanimous assertion of the valley press 
elicited by recent attempts to exploit what is known as the McCloud 
River project. 

Alert to the interests of their readers not only the three powerful 
newspapers of Sacramento, the Bee, Union, and Star, but newspapers 
generally throughout the upper Sacramento Valley have given emphatic 
Leg aes to their protests against any such proposition. 


hey Gs (a 
First. Any lessening of navigable depths in the upper Sacramento 
ee — the river's low-water months. 
cond, 


he diversion for use of San Francisco or any other com- 
munity of water needed during the low-water months for irr 


[The California press, both of the northern and southern portions of 
the State, is practically unanimous in favoring the Hetch Hetchy bill. 
both tie are a few brief articles and the papers in which they ap- 
pear: 


igation. 


SET SAN FRANCISCO FREE FROM MONOPOLY. - 
[From the Los Angeles Examiner, Saturday, Nov. 29, 1913.] 


San Francisco has reached the crucial polut in her fight for the 
Hetch Hetchy water supply; Final action on the Raker bill, giving the 
city its natural rights the valley will be taken on December 6, and 
on 98 70 sehon depends the welfare of a great metropolis and the halt 
million people. 

In consi shiz! the opposition to the project, the Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer directs the attention of the Senate to the objections brought 
forward by so-called lovers of nature and 3 custodians of 
the Nation’s scenic wonders. These well-mean ng but misinformed 
persons assume that covering the floor of the Hetch Hetchy Valley with 
water will destroy its beauty and injure the wonderful Yosemite, of 
which California and the Nation are so justly proud. 

Leaving out of consideration the well-founded suspicion that this 

rtion of the opposition has been crystallized and brought to bear on 

e Senate by the water and power companie for their own selfish 
ends, the argument advanced is not supported by the facts. 

In the first place, the Hetch Hetchy basin has no part in the scenic 
Linear 0 5 and majestic grandeur of the Yosemite. The Yosemite would 
still the Yosemite if the Hetch Hetchy did not exist at all. More- 
over, to assume that an expanse of water like a lake spread over the 
floor of the Hetch Hetchy would detract from rather than enhance the 
— | is pure assumption, since not one in a thousand of those who 
signed the petition have ever seen the Hetch 9 Valley or ever will. 
It is the most talked-of and the least visited scenic spot on earth. 

As a matter of fact, men who love nature quite as well as do these 
signers of the opposition petition and who are competent judges by 
reason of thelr familiarity with the region, are firmly of the opinion 
that the charm of the Hetch Hetchy will be enhan by turning the 
swampy floor of the valley into a beautiful mountain lake. And when 
it is considered that San Francisco undertakes to construct a mag- 
nificent driveway around the margin of this lake, how can it be imagined 
that one of the earth's beauty spots will be destroyed? 

But setting aside this difference of opinion, the truth remains that 
the needs, health, and safety of a million men, women, and children 
are paramount to the esthetic 3 of some two or three hundred 
persons who annually undertake the rather arduous trip to the Hetch 


etchy Valley. \ 

It is almost inconceivable that opposition to such a necessity as this 
water tappi project for San Francisco can be taken seriously. Nor 
would it except, as pointed out in the Examiner yesterday, for the 
powers. influences of the several water and power companies, whose 

ope of coercing millions from a defenseless people is jeopardized. 

“hief among these is the Yosemite Power Co., which has possession 
of water rights on the Tuolumne stream, 2 miles from Hetch Hetchy, 
in the canyon known as the Poopenaut Valley. If San Francisco is 
given her just rights and is permitted to store the Tuolumne waters in 
the Hetch Hetchy, the water rights of this private corporation would 
not be worth a song. But as those rights were obtained in careless 
nme pn at little cost the loss to the company would be prospective, 
not actual. 

If San Francisco is denied her rights and the attention of Senators 
is called to this point, the Yosemite Power Co. will impound the very 
same waters of the Tuolumne for private prons and will compel the 
city of San Francisco and the farmers of the irrigable regions to pay 
more for the power developed from these waters than the water and 

wer together would cost if San Francisco is permitted to carry out 
ts great undertaking. 

is private corporation would be in a position to dictate its own 
terms and fix its own prices. In fact, it would hold the city of San 
Francisco and the farmers of all the irrigable lands affected at its 
merey. It would mean that millions upon millions of dollars would 
be wrung from the peo le for a necessity—-as much so as the very air 
they breathe—and all for private profit. It would be a reversal of the 
first principle of democracy—an overturning of the foundation stone 
of the Republic in conferring the greatest good on the smallest number. 
That would be a calamity, indeed. 

It is inconceivable that the great United States Senate will thus 
deliberately make it possible for a private corporation to hold up and 
sand a great municipality just emerging fresh and fair from a 
calamity in which the lack of water played so important a part. 

It is inconceivable that the greatest deliberative body in the world 
in this enlightened age and in this era of supposed freedom will estab- 
lish on the mountain side a tyrannical power like the robber baron 
of a benighted age, whose castle crowned the hill and who from that 
clog prt point demanded and received tribute from all who dwelt in the 
valley. 

The days of the robber barons lie behind us. Too often have we 
imitated them in the last few years by the laxity dis — ed 


. 


State, and Natlon in granting permits and bestow 


. 
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chises. Let us make no more mistakes. The refusal to grant what San 


Francisco asks would be one of these mistakes. 

It would be no mistake, however, to place a t city forever in 
undisturbed ion of so tive a_necess as an abundance 
of life-giving and Iife-preserving water. It would be no mistake to 
get San Francisco free for all from the greedy grasp of a mon- 


strous monopoly. 
C 
sister what, after rs a e laws o an 

Sua what tbe: whet lority of the people of California, and we believe 
of the country generally, will concede as belonging to her. 


[Bakersfield Californian.] 


[The Californian, leading newspaper of Bakersfield, Kern County, is 

published in a region absolutely dependent for its agricultural pros- 

erity on irrigation from the waters of the Slerra streams, Yet this 

k the un eee yen it takes of San Francisco's request for the 
overflow : 


Hetch Hetch 
Whether trons the standpoint of the utilization of the water for 
irrigation, or from that of sentiment, the Californian has scant patience 
with the opposition that is develo to San seo's ee of 
securing a water supply from the tras. The 2 y of the 
metropolis of the State is a matter in which all of nia is inter- 
ested, and it can not continue to d unless it is assured of a per- 
manent and an abundant water supply. 
The Hetch Hetchy waters ran down to the sea for all the years that 
California has been occupied 17 white men. So San Francisco occu- 
pies a very different tion from that of Los les a few years 
since. The latter city coveted the waters of Owens River—water that 
was appropriated and that had reclaimed the desert. To secure that 
water it was necessary to take over rights that again made a desert 
of a large acreage. ere was, of course, strong opposition to a city 
acquiring that water. 
ut no such situation confronts San Francisco. It ts asking for 
that which has not been directly utilized, and to seek to block the 
movement sayors too much of the dog-in-the-manger policy. 


{From the Colton (Cal.) Daily Courier.] 
WATER WORTH MORE THAN SCENERY. 


Bet a nickel not one of the women who helped place the Federation 
of Women's Clubs on record against the Hetch Hetehy 8 ever saw 
the valley or know primani: whether the plans San Francisco has in 
mind for taking her domestic water from that country would injure 
the valley or not or in any way impair its scenic beauty. 

An organization like the club women, organized for the betterment 
0 d, ought to be chary about opposing any public enterprise, 
and expecially one so necessary as that of procuring an ample 
desirable supply of pure water. 

Especially uld southern Caljfornians keep away from such en- 
tanglements. Down this way we need eve rop of water there is 
obtainable. When there is some to be had we do not cavil about 
“scenic beauty or the chance of impairing attractiveness of mountain 
valleys; we go ond get the water wherever it Is to be had. 

But these ladies who condemn the San Francisco 3 ought to 

_know that It will actually make the valley where the lake 
created more attractive. them ask themselves whether they would 
prefer a mountain valley full of brush and nothing done to make it 
accessible or to have a beautiful lake placed in Its center and ample 
driveways created, where one may take an automobile through some of 
the grandest scenery in our mountains. 

That is just what San Francisco proposes to do. This is disputed by 
the Spring Valley Water Co. and its einissarles, who fought San Fran- 
cisco at every turn she has made to get a decent supply of water. 


[From the Santa Barbara Press, Nov. 29.] 

The United States Senate must soon decide whether the future de- 
velopment of San Francisco the other bay cities is of more con- 
1 than the preservation for scenie p of the Hetch Hetch: 
Valley in its present Inaccessible and isola condition. Federal - 
neers have declared that the Hetch Hetchy is 3 available source 


d 
of water sapely tor the populous bay district. nw r of 
newspapers o e influential class have bitterly o the bill that 
would establish a reservoir site in the Hetch Het : and while their 


sincerity is not questioned, there is reasonable ground for belief that 
their attitude has inspiration from the corporate inter that now 
furnish San Francisco, Berkeley, and other municipali in that 
vicinity with an indifferent supply of water at very profitable rates. 


{From the Santa Monica Outlook, Nov. 29.) 
The Outlook takes the ition that the furnishing of an adequate 


water supply to a great city—a supply that will be pure and 1 
is of paramount importance, and Mat no sentiment should 5 


with the furnishing of such a supply. It seems that the Hetch 
Hetchy is a typical case of the sentimentalist trying to overbalance the 

practical. 
[The Los Angeles Herald, the leading evening newspaper of the 
rd an editorial on Batarday 


great city of southern California, printed 
ast heartily indorsing the Hetch Hetchy project. From that editorial 
the following excerpts are taken:] 

We call upon the United States Senate not to deny, but to supply 
San Francisco’s water needs. 

Why is it that San Franeisco has not received justiee at the hands 
of the National Government at Washington? That city has prayed for 
the privilege to secure pure water for her needs, Her prayer has not 
been positively denied, but it has been and is most grievously deferred. 

Washington was not appealed to in vain by Los Angeles when this 
city songht its water supply from the mountains of Inyo County. It 
is our hope that our sister city may fare as well at the hands of this 
administration as we did during Roosevelt's rule. 

San Francisco’s water supply is inadequate. Her case is more 
necessitous than was ours. e apprehended a shortage and sought to 
provide against such contingency. 

fair treatment but prompt treat- 


Fortunately we received not onl 
ment, which is what has been denied San Francisco so long that her 
needs are now most 3 

Approximately a million people around the Bay of San Francisco are 
interested in the securement of an adequate provision of pure water 
for now and the time to come. 


Before, the proposed reservoir and aqueduct can be constructed and 
8 Francisco and vicinity over a million human 
e 


limy trail of that dra 
be trailed to the Capitol at Washington. 


[From the San Diego Sun, Noy. 29.] 

An o battle has been waged against the Hetch Hetchy plan b; 
nature lovers whose sincerity there is no reason to doubt; but fre sae 
is convinced that the real opposition to the plan comes from the 
Power runt which is against the plan because the development of 
the Hetch Hetchy system will develop enough hydroelectric power to 
run San Francisco’s municipal electric street railway and to ient the 


city and other bay cities, and to provide water enough, not only for 
San Francisco, but for irrigation in the 5 A The Power Trust 
does not care a hoot about the beauty of nature; it is g because 
FC lose a lot of revenue which it would 
get if the municipal power was not Write to your Senators 
and ask them to work for the Hetch Hi bill. 


[From the Venice (Cal.) Vanguard, Noy. 29.] 
In the matter of the Hetch Hetchy Valley reservol oject, it i 1 
San Francisco that the ‘4 af ths. worn” ld be 


sre to north should be 
lessed with the water supply which she now seeks from the Sierras. 
All right and fair minded people are profoundly in sympathy with San 
Francisco in this ht for what we consider to be hers with all just- 
ness. This is particularly true when it is remembered that by the 
5 . reservolr, as planned, no injury cam come to the farmers 


[From the Monrovia (Cal.) News, Nov. 29.] 

It is unfortunate that so many well-meaning people have signed re- 
monstrances against the Heteh Hetehy jeet of the city of San Fran- 
cisco without hearing both sides of the controversy fairly and fully 
stated. From the beginning the fight has been made against the 
people of San Francisco on a mere pretense, and people who have never 
seen the Hetch Hetchy Valley have enthusiastical ed to this 

retense and rushed into the fray with the h 

ating a scheme to destroy one of California's beau 
The provisions of the Raker bill, should 
increase the beauties of the valley. 
designs of some of the big power corporations of the State, and it will 
provide the people of San Francisco perpetually with a supply ef whole- 
boned 3 water for domestic and other purposes. e Raker bill 
should pass. 


[From the Alhambra (Cal) Advocate, Nov. 29.] 

If San Francisco is denied the right to utilize the Hetch Hetchy 
water supply in providing itself with that greatest of muni neces- 
sitles—pure water—this whole Nation will point the finger of scorn at 
ac ess which allows private water- hise rs to gobble up 
and withhold from a great city that which eo utes to the very life 
and health of a million people, 


{From the Lake Hisinore (Cal.) Press, Nov. 29.] 
This is a case of the Common People of San Francisco v. The Yo- 
semite Power Co. et al. When it is public profit versus private plunder 
the former should rule. 


[From the South Pasadena (Cal.) Record, Nov. 29.] 
at would seem that the least Congress could do would be to allow 


water 
and in all justice the request 


[From the Marin Journal, Nov. 28.] 
What is good for San Franciseo is for the entire State. 
This is no time for quibbl or in g in sentimentalism, Water 
these 1 — must have, and Hetch Hetehy lies their only hope of 


plied te. Every 
of Heteh Hetehy has Raa aia piled u it knee deep. 


[Editorial from the Sentinel, Santa Cruz, Nov. 28. 


As far as known, the people of Santa Crus stand with San Francisco 
in her determined effort to secure the Hetek Hetehy water supply. She 
must have this water. 


{Editorial from the Evening Surf, Santa Cruz, Nov. 28.) 

The writer yields to no one in his estimate of the value of national 
scenery. He willing to stand in the ranks of conservationists and 
enthusiasts, but we are also not unmindful of the fact that pure water 
and plenty of it for a ulation of 10,000,000, as there will be about 
the Gate in the t future, is a requirement beyond price 
or comparison, 


[From the Tribune, San Luis Obispo, Nov. 28.] 

Readers of San Francisco pa for many months have not yielded 
the ene’ 8 dy that city for a suitable system of water works 
appropriate for population which is destined to ith the ad- 
vent of the 1915 ition and the ning of the Panama Canal. 
y project is overlooked by the 
citizens and the municipality, owimg to the importance of 


In fact, it is rarely t the Heteh Het 
progressive 
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the project, which means a water system for the city, furnishing an 
ample supply of the fluid for a rapidly growing community. 


{From the Oroville (Cal.) Mercury.] 

The nature lovers, speculators, and those interested in the Spring 
Valley Water Co. are making one last desperate struggle to deprive 
San Frands of the Hetch Hetchy water rights. The u pe of the 
whole northern part of the State rally to the support of the me- 
tropolis. 

GOOD FOR SAN FRANCISCO AND ALL. 
{From the Napa (Cal.) Daily Register.] 

What is good for San Francisco is good for the yerritery paying 
tribute to that great commercial center, and to this extent, at least, we 
are interested in the Hetch Hetchy bill now in the United States Senate, 
and hope to see it enacted into law. 

GIVE SAN FRANCISCO A CHANCE, 
[From the Santa Ana (Cal.) Blade.] 

It is difficult to understand why any pare of the State should oppose 
the movement to get for San Francisco the best water system obtainable. 
Give San Francisco every chance to grow and develop, say we, and 
the sentiment should be universal. 

WHY WASTE 200,000 HORSEPOWER? 
[From the Chicago Record-Herald.] 


17 0 should such an asset as 200,000 horsepower be allowed to go to 
waste 


» [Oxnard Courier, Nov. 29.] 

San Francisco has been trying for so long a time to establish a 
water supply adequate to the rapid growth of the city that many won- 
der what is delaying the project. The ci chosen the site for 
reservoir in the high Sierras, known as the Hetch Hetchy. It has 
already acquired the title to most of the land in the floor of this ausy 
and many water rights. The demand of a city of several hundre 
thousand for water can not be denied. San Francisco is entitled to the 
water and will get it. 

[Editorial from the Antioch Ledger, Antioch.] 


Petitions circulated here this week for the purpose of learning how 
many were favorable to the Government granting to San Francisco the 
Hetch Hetehy Valley for a water system were signed freely. This is 
right, as that city is not asking anything unreasonable. Furthermore, 
if the request is granted no doubt but that the Bay City will sooner 
or later change to municipal ownership, which is the practical solution 
of the public-utility question. 


TAGGART ASTON. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, during the course of the re- 
marks of the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] last 
night the senior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] 
caused to be read into the Recorp a letter dated November 26, 
addressed to him and signed by Taggart Aston. I shall not re- 
read the letter, which will appear in the remarks of the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota when they are published in the RECORD. 

I deem it my duty, however, to call the attention of the Sen- 
ate to the fact that this man Taggart Aston was, and probably 
still is, the “consulting engineer,” as he calls himself, of the 
Sierra Blue Lake Water Co., a malodorous scheme engineered 
and fostered by Eugene Sullivan, to which I took occasion to 
refer somewhat at length the other day. It was developed in 
the hearings that Mr. Taggart Aston had a large contingent in- 
terest in that scheme, my recollection being that he was to re- 
ceive 10 per cent of the proceeds in the event its promoters 
should succeed in their scheme to sell it to the city of San 
Francisco. 

This gentleman now appears here as a volunteer proponent 
and champion of the Spring Valley water system. What his 
relations to it may be I do not know, but it is a fact that he 
has a large contingent interest in a scheme which not only will 
not bear investigation but seems to have been the subject of 
some pretty sharp practices during the course of its progress 
from the hands of Mr. Sullivan to the attention of the city of 
San Francisco, and the Senate should be apprised of the fact. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I wish to say a single word in response 
to what the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Tuomas] has said. 
This letter came to me as a personal communication, appar- 
ently. I inquired of other Senators if they had received a simi- 
lar letter, and they said they had not. Had such a letter been 
sent to each Senator I would not have introduced it. I know 
nothing whatever about Mr. Taggart Aston. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I am perfectly aware of that, 
for I know the Senator would not have introduced into this 
controversy a letter from a man of this character without hav- 
ing made a statement of the fact. 

Mr, GALLINGER. I presented the letter for what it was 
worth. There is one feature about this discussion, however, 
that seems a little peculiar, and that is that almost every com- 
munication or statement that is submitted in opposition to this 
scheme is met by the suggestion that the men presenting such 


statements are engaged in malodorous practices and that they. 


are representing corporations or individuals whose conduct will 
not bear the light of day. 

Mr. President, I know nothing about Mr. Aston, and, of 
course, he will answer for himself. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I am sure the Senator from 
New Hampshire will bear out the statement that I have not 
indulged in any criticism of the writers of any letters, except 
as I have presented to the Senate such facts connected with 
them which appear upon the record or which have come to my 
knowledge from reliable sources. 

REPORTS FROM COMMITTEE ON PRINTING. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, on yesterday certain com- 
munications were referred to the Committee on Printing for 
action. I find that they have been ordered printed by the House 
of Representatives, and I therefore report them back and ask 
that they be referred to the appropriate committees. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The communications will be re- 
ferred to the appropriate committees, without printing. 

The communications are as follows: 

A communication from the Secretary of War, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a statement of the travel of officers and em- 
ployees of the War Department from Washington to points out- 
side of the District of Columbia (H. Doc. No. 364); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, e 

A communication from the Secretary of the Interior, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report of disbursements for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1913, made in the States and Terri- 
tories from the proceeds of public lands for the support of col- 
leges of agriculture and the mechanic arts (H. Doc. No. 861); 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

A communication from the Secretary of Agriculture, trans- 
mitting, pursuant- to law, a detailed statement of the expendi- 
tures of the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1913 (H. Doc. No. 385); to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

A communication from the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, transmitting the annual report of the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1913 (H. Doc. No. 403); to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

A communication from the assistant clerk of the Court of 
Claims, transmitting a list of French spoliation cases filed under 
the act of January 20, 1885, which cases were dismissed by the 
505 oe nonprosecution (H. Doc. No. 379); to the Committee 
on Claims. 


AMENDMENT OF THE RULES. 


Mr. GALLINGER, from the Committee on Rules, to which 
was referred Senate resolution 221, to amend Rule XIX of the 
standing rules of the Senate, submitted by himself on the 
26th ultimo, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 135) thereon. 

Mr. BACON, from the Committee on Rules, to which was re- 
ferred the resolution (S. Res. 227) to amend Rule XIV of the 
standing rules of the Senate, submitted by himself on the 3d 
instant, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 136) thereon. 

Mr. BACON, from the Committee on Rules, to which was re- 
ferred the resolution (S. Res. 202) to amend Rule XII of the 
standing rules of the Senate, submitted by himself on October 
80, 1913, reported it with an amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 137) thereon. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I ask that the report may 
be read. It seems to me that any amendment of the rules 
ought to be read, as it is important. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Georgia a question. This is a report from what 
committee? 

Mr. BACON. From the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. When did the committee meet, may I 
ask the Senator? 

Mr. BACON. It met on yesterday. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. While the Senate was in session? 

Mr. BACON. It did. It had a very large accumulation of 
business, which it was impossible to dispose of during the time 
when so many Senators were absent from the city, and since 
the beginning of the regular session the long continuous ses- 
sions haye made it impossible to meet at any other time. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator from Georgia has been 
here longer than I have, and I should like to ask him by what 
authority a committee of the body sits while the Senate itself 
is in session? 

Mr. BACON. The only necessity for any authority to a com- 
mittee to sit during thé sessions of the Senate is not to give it 
the power, but to give Senators the license to be absent from 
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the Chamber—there is no restriction upon the time when a com- 
mittee shall sit; there is, however, a restriction upon Senators 
being absent from the Chamber—a license which I am sorry to 
say a great many Senators abuse, as we have had illustrations 
frequently of late; but I know of no rule of the Senate or any 
principle upon which the sitting of a committee during the ses- 
sions of the Senate is illegal. The only point, I repeat, about it 
is as to the right of a Senator to be absent from his seat in the 
Chamber, and the object in asking that a committee may sit 
during the sessions of the Senate is to give a Senator practically 
a len ve of absence from the Senate; it is not to give the com- 
mittee any authority to act while the Senate is in session. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I am aware of the fact 
that there is no express rule of the Senate with reference to the 
sitting of a committee while the Senate itself is in session; but 
I know it has been the practice of the Senate, and I am not 
certain but that it has been the uniform practice of the Senate, 
whenever it has been desired that a committee should sit during 
the sessions of the Senate to obtain the leave of the Senate to 
that end. 

Mr. BACON. I repeat that the purpose of that is to give to a 
Senator the right to absent himself from the Chamber. It is 
not for the purpose of conferring any special authority upon the 
committee, 

I will illustrate in this way, if the Senator will permit me: 
Suppose the Senate were in session and a measure were deemed 
of such importance that the committee should desire to have it 
brought to the attention of the Senate before the conclusion of 
the session, and the members of the committee should assemble 
in a corner of the Chamber and pass upon it. Would the 
Senator question the legality of that course, Senators all re- 
maining in the Chamber during the time? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I am not questioning the legality of it 


at all. I am simply asking the Senator a question with refer- 
ence to it. 
Mr. BACON. I think the better practice is for the committee 


to ask leave, not because the committee needs authority, but 
because the members of the committee need the permission of 
the Senate to absent themselves. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I will say to the Senator that while I 
do not question the legality of the action of the committee I do 
question the propriety of a committee or committees sitting 
while the Senate is in session. 

Mr. BACON. I will say to the Senator that I entirely agree 
with him; and I think the question of propriety there involved 
is exactly the same as the question of the propriety of the course 
of any Senator who was absent from this Chamber last night. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, Mr. President, I was absent from this 
Chamber last night. 

Mr. BACON. I said nothing to that effect. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. No; I know the Senator did not. I 
was also absent from the Chamber the night before; and I will 
say to the Senator now that, except when I am compelled by 
the action of this body to attend the sessions of the Senate, I 
propose to be absent from the Senate Chamber during the night 
sessions hereafter. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I think I have the floor. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Wait just a moment, if the Senator 
please. I come here in the morning at 10 o’clock, and I am 
‘willing to stay here until 6 o’clock in the evening. That is as 


long a time as in decency any Member of the Senate ought to- 


be required to attend. A majority of this body has seen fit, in 
order to wear out the minority of the body, as it has been 
openly confessed upon the floor of the Senate, to require the 
‘Senate to be in session during the hours of the night as well. 
The Senator's party is responsible for that order. The Senator 
desires the order, and he and his side of the Chamber must take 
the burden of seeing that it is carried out. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President 

Mr. BACON. I hope the Senator from Kentucky will permit 
me to proceed. I will yield to him in a moment. 

I think it is a very unusual spectacle for a Senator to stand 
on the floor of this body and boldly and defiantly say to the 
Senate that he does not propose to abide by the rules of the 
Senate. It is a rule of the Senate, as it is a rule of every par- 
liamentary body—whether expressly written or not I do not 
remember—that a Senator shall be present unless he is absent 
by permission. Senators are frequently absent because that 
permission is considered as tacitly granted. Nobody disputes 
that, and nobody considers that a Senator who absents himself 
in that way is violating the rule. But when a Senator stands 
on this floor and says that he proposes and intends to absent 
‘himself purposely and in violation of the order of the Senate, 
then I say the Senator is so far affivnting the Senate as to defy 
it and to say that he will not obey its order. 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I rise to a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I really should like to know what is 
before the Senate. I have been waiting here to introduce a 
resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Reports of committees are in order. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Let me say just one word, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in answer to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. BACON. I yield to the Senator for that purpose. - 

Mr SUTHERLAND. I thought I had the floor. Perhaps I 
am mistaken, 

Mr. BACON. No; I think that the Senator has not. Possibly 
he is right about that, however. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. In my experience, Mr. President,. the 
spectacle never has been presented to the Senate heretofore 
of the majority of the body passing an order of this kind for 
the express purpose, the openly stated purpose, not of legiti- 
mately transacting the business of this body, but of compelling 
Senators to attend for the purpose of wearing them out. When- 
ever the majority of this body undertakes to make me do some- 
thing for the purpose of wearing me out I am going, to the best 
of my ability, to prevent myself from being worn out, 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President 

Mr. BACON. I hope the Senator from Kentucky will permit 
me to reply to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. When that statement was made the 
other day the Senator from Georgia was the only Member upon 
the majority side to repudiate it. He did repudiate it. Every 
other Member of the majority sat silent and accepted it, 
and I supposed by that course acquiesced in the statement of the 
purpose of the resolution. 

I say it is an unfortunate thing and an inexcusable thing for 
the majority of this body to propose an order of this kind for 
that purpose. If the business of the Senate required it, or if it 
were reasonably debatable that the business of the Senate re- 
quired it, then it would be quite a different matter. I have sat 
here all night long, night after night, when I thought the busi- 
ness of the Senate required it; but I repeat to the Senator that 
I do not intend to jeopardize my health by attending these night 
sessions unless I am compelled to attend them. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah says the 
purpose has been avowed to hold these sessions for the purpose 
of wearing out Senators. If that were so, I think the complaint 
would very well come from one not blessed with so much youth 
as the Senator from Utah. 

To show how inconsistent is the Senator, however, one Sena- 
tor made the remark of which he complains, and there was no 
general acquiescence in or repudiation of it. Another Senator 
disavowed it. In each instance the Senators on this side of the 
Chamber sat silent. Yet the Senator takes silence in one case 
as an acquiescence by all on this side and takes silence in the 
other case as a failure to repudiate. Where is the consistency 
of the Senator? 

The remark was made by a Senator in a running debate, and 
did not call for any general expression one way or the other 
from this side of the Chamber. In the same running debate 
there was a disavowal of it by another Senator. The silence is 
no more significant in one case than in the other. 

I wish to say to the Senator from Utah, as I have said be- 
fore, that the purpose of the majority in proposing to have these 
sessions was the one I indicated—the purpose to give to the 
Senate full opportunity to have all right of unlimited debate, 
and, at the same time, in the exercise of that unlimited debate, 
which we knew would be necessarily protracted, to have, in the 
interest of the country, the passage of the bill effected as soon 
as practicable. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from Georgia yield to me for one moment? 

Mr. BACON. I want to yield to the Senator from Kentucky 
before I yield to any other Senator, because he asked me to do 
so and kindly forebore until I had concluded what I was saying. 

Mr. JAMES. I merely wanted to suggest to the Senator from 
Georgia that he might inquire of the Senator from Utah whether 
or not he made such violent protests as he now makes when the 
Senate sat, not until 10 or 11 o'clock, as we do, but all night 
long, when the Vreeland-Aldrich bill was under consideration, 
and was in constant session almost 48 hours, when the Senator 
from Wisconsin was forced to stay upon his feet 19 hours. I 
simply wanted the Senator to inquire whether or not the distin- 
guished Senator from Utah, then a Member of this body, ab- 
sented himself or protested against that action as having the 
purpose of exhaustion or as being unprecedented and a whole- 
sale denial of the rights of the minority. 
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Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator from Utah on that occa- 
sion did neither, because it was perfectly apparent upon that oc- 
casion—and I make no complaint against the Senator from Wis- 
consin—that the Senator from Wisconsin was engaged in fili- 
bustering. Whenever it is apparent that the minority or any 
Member of this body, for the mere purpose of delaying action, 
is engaged in protracting the debate the majority is perfectly 
justified in resorting to unusual hours; but I remind the Senator 
from Kentucky that nothing of that kind has occurred. This 

* order was brought in on the very first day of the session, before 
there had been the slightest opportunity of discovering whether 
or not anybody was going to engage in protracted debate. 

Mr. JAMES. Then the purpose of the Senator's own party 
in keeping the Senate in session night and day when the Vree- 
land-Aldrich currency bill was up for consideration was the 
purpose of exhaustion, was it? 

Mr, SUTHERLAND. No; it was not for the purpose of ex- 
haustion. It was for the purpose of getting a vote in spite of 
the filibuster. I ask the Senator from Kentucky whether he 
believes there is any filibuster in operation upon this side of 
*the Chamber? 

Mr. JAMES. So far as I am individually concerned, I believe 
there is a purpose upon the part of certain Senators on the other 
side of the Chamber to delay the passage of the currency bill, 
which is demanded by the American people almost irrespective 
of political party. The business interests of the country are 
being held up while a lot of Senators demand the right to stand 
here upon the floor and speak for hours and hours. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I will say to the Senator that, in my 
judgment, he is entirely mistaken. 

Mr. JAMES. It is merely a difference of opinion. The coun- 
try agrees with me and not the Senator. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Let me tell the Senator why I think he 
is mistaken. Some weeks ago the order under which the Senate 

is now operating was made by unanimous consent. It was sub- 
mitted to the entire body, and the entire body at that time 
agreed that this whole week, six days, should be devoted to the 
discussion of the Hetch Hetchy bill. 

Mr. BACON. That is a mistake. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. It was the opinion of the Senate that 
it would require that length of time to dispose of it. 

Mr. BACON. That was not the order. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. It was the intention. 

Mr. JAMES. If the Senator from Georgia will permit me, I 
merely wish to call the attention of the Senate and the coun- 
try to the fact that Senators upon the other side of the Cham- 
ber, when they were in control and the Vreeland-Aldrich bill 
was under consideration, did not stop at adjournment at 11 
o'clock, but kept the Senate of the United States constantly 
in session for two days and nights, until the Senator from 
Wisconsin was physically exhausted, in order to force a vote. 
Now, because we merely ask that the Senate shall remain in 
session until 11 o'clock, it is said that we are violating all 
precedent and that we are brutally running over the rights of 
the minority. 

We are doing nothing of the sort. The country looks upon 
this as a body that ought to be, at least, responsive to the 
public will. The public will is known upon this currency bill, 
and the country wants the Senate to enact it into law. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator will pardon me a moment, I 
will yield the floor. Does the Senator wish to interrupt me 
now? I have but a word or two more to say, and then I will 
yield the floor. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Will the Senator yield to me before he 
yields the floor? 

Mr. BACON. Yes. I will yield also to the Senator from 
Wyoming. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I wish to ask the Senator if it is not cus- 
tomary, and has not been for years, for the Committee on 
Rules to meet while the Senate is in session? 

Mr. BACON. It has generally been the case. 

Mr. OVERMAN. According to my recollection—and I have 
been on the committee for years—we step down here in the 
room of the Committee on Rules, when we have anything to do, 
and meet while the Senate is in session. I wish to say, also, 
that on yesterday I gave notice to the Senate that the Com- 
mittee on Rules was in session. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President 

Mr. BACON. I yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I did not want to ask a question. 
I desire simply to make an observation on the subject matter 
that is before the Senate, and to give what I consider an addi- 
tional reason why committees should not meet during the 


sessions of the Senate except by permission asked and ob- 
tained. It is that it deprives either the committee or the Senate 
of the services of the individual members of the committee at 
that particular time. If the Senate should happen to be en- 
gaged upon business of interest to a member of the committee, 
it would not only deprive the committee of his services, but it 
would deprive him of his oppartunity to be before the com- 
mittee and assist the committee with advice in the consider- 
ation of such matters as might come before it. 

While, as I remember, we have no rule prohibiting a com- 
mittee from meeting during the sessions of the Senate, I think 
the practice is a very wise one that the committees should not 
meet during the time the Senate is actually in session, both 
for the general reason I have urged and for the reason which 
is personal to the committeeman himself. 

Mr. OVERMAN, Mr. President, when the Senator's party 
was in power I never attended a meeting of the Committee on 
Rules that was not held during the sessions of the Senate. I 
think the Senator from New Hampshire, who has been an 
honored member of the Committee on Rules for a long time, will 
bear me out in the statement that for the last five years no 
committee meeting has been held by the Committee on Rules, 
so far as I can recollect, except during the sessions of the 
Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from North Carolina makes 
a correct statement on that point. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. It is rather surprising to me that 
both the Senator from North Carolina and the Senator from 
Kentucky should want to cut their pattern according to Repub- 
lican cloth. They are not in the habit of doing that. 

Mr. OVERMAN. What I am complaining of is that the Sen- 
ator should criticize us for doing it. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. It seems to me a little strange 
that those Senators should cite as a precedent what the Repub- 
licans have done in the past. That, of course, is aside from the 
question, however. My observation was directed to the question 
itself, and I think to a valid reason why ordinarily meetings of 
committees should not be held while the Senate is in session. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I want to remind the Senator from Wyo- 
ming, who was a great chairman of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, that at frequent times we have had meetings during the 
sessions of the Senate. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. If the Senator will examine the 
records of this body and of the Judiciary Committee, he will 
find that almost universally—I attended to it myself—permis- 
sion was asked and granted by the Senate; and it was seldom, 
Seldom indeed, that a meeting of the committee was held with- 
out such permission. ; 

Mr. BACON. I desire to suggest to the Senator that it very 
frequently occurred that the Judiciary Committee was in ses- 
sion when the Senate met, and that it would remain in session 
for a half hour or more before it adjourned. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I call the attention of the Senator 
also to the fact, as the records of the Senate will show, that 
prior to that time the permission of the Senate had been given 
for ue meeting of the committee while the Senate was in 
session. 

Mr. BACON. Possibly. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Oh, I think it was always the 
case. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator from California will pardon me, 
I will yield the floor in a moment, 

Mr. WORKS. I desire to address myself particularly to the 
Senator from Georgia. Of course I will wait, if he wishes it. 

Mr. BACON. Of course, I will yield to the Senator now, if 
1 Kaas to address himself particularly to anything I have 
sa 

Mr. WORKS. The statement has been made here a number 
of times that the opportunity for debate on the Hetch Hetchy 
bill has been used for the purpose of delaying action on tho 
currency bill. If that be true, I have been one of the worst 
offenders. 

Mr. BACON. I have not made that statement. 

Mr. WORKS. I was going to ask the Senator from Georgia 
if he really believed that I extended my remarks on the Hetch 
Hetchy bill with such a purpose as that. 

Mr. BACON. Certainly I do not, and I have made no such 
statements as to any Senator. certainly have said nothing to 
indicate it in the slightest degree. If I had continued, I should 
have said something before I concluded which would have 
absolved, so far as I am concerned, any Senator who has 
spoken from any imputations of that kind. 

Mr. WORKS. Certainly that never entered my mind. 
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Mr. BACON. I am sure of that. 

Mr. WORKS. I think I was induced to extend my remarks 
beyond what some Senators may think was reasonable because 
of the necessity on my part to explain the laws of California, 
with which 1 should have been more familiar than other Sen- 
ators, 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I want to say just one word 
more as to the motives which inspired the Democrats in the 
effort to secure longer sessions. I say for myself, and, I be- 
lieve, for Senators on this side generally, if not universally, 
that whatever may have been the impulse of the moment in 
any utterance that has been made, we were confronted by a 
condition where we thought it important that there should be 
an early conclusion of the debate and early action of the Sen- 
ate on the bill. We recognized the fact that one rule of the 
Senate which Senators had the full right to enjoy was that of 
unlimited debate, and we had to reconcile the two things—un- 
limited debate and an undue prolongation of the time. It was 
the thought and the purpose, I will say, so far as the utterances 
in that conference could be construed, to give time for unlim- 
ited debate and at the same time not to go so. far as to postpone 
to too late a date the action of the Senate upon the bill. That 
was the sole purpose. 

I heard no word, Mr. President, which indicated that it was 
done for the purpose of defeating any anticipated filibuster. I 
have heard a suggestion that some Senators would like if the 
bill be not passed early, but I have heard no suggestion of a 
filibuster, and this was not done in anticipation of a filibuster. 

I think I speak with the utmost candor and correctness when 
I allege that as the motive and purpose of the Democratic side 
in proposing to have extraordinarily long sessions, and if neces- 
sary to surrender the Christmas holidays. We do not, if we 
provide for a continuous session during the Christmas holidays, 
impose anything upon Senators on the other side that we do 
not impose upon ourselves, and we thus take the burden upon 
ourselves also. We are willing to ourselves make sacrifices. 
We desired that Senators on the other side should have the 
opportunity for unlimited debate, and for this purpose we were 
willing to make the sacrifice of unusual hours. Some of us 
are not so young as the Senator from Utah, and we have found 
it perfectly consistent with our health and comfort to be pres- 
ent, and we are not worn out by what has occurred, and do not 
anticipate being worn out by what may occur hereafter in 
attending the sessions during these long hours. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

Mr. BACON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I simply want to make an observation 
which will take but one moment, and that is to say to my good 
friend that I have talked personally with almost every Senator 
on this side of the Chamber, and there is but one opinion ex- 
pressed, and that is that we want as early action as possible on 
the currency bill after it has been properly debated. 

Mr. BACON. I think so, Mr. President. 

Mr. GALLINGER. There is no other feeling or purpose. 

Mr. BACON. I give full credit to Senators on the other 
side for that; and the only purpose in having extraordinarily 
long sessions is that there may be had full debate; and yet 
there is a condition of affairs in view of which every Senator 
must recognize as one which as soon as possible should be 
brought to an end, to wit, the necessary suspense and uncer- 


tainty in great business circles as to what is to be the outcome, |. 


and they should be given the opportunity soon to adjust them- 
selves to what may be the outcome and consequences of this 
legislation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BACON. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
in all frankness that I would join with him or anyone else upon 
the other side of the Chamber to prevent any sort of a filibuster. 
It is not in my heart 

Mr. BACON. I am aware of that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want also to say to the Senator that I be- 
lieve this bill will be passed by the Senate before the holidays. 

Mr. BACON. I hope so. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I believe, and I do not see why it 
should not be. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator will pardon me, I will be 
through in one minute. 

Mr. LANE. Very well. 

Mr. BACON. The present debate is on the Hetch Hetchy 
bill. Last night, when Senators were absenting themselves, 


some on this side, I am sorry to say, and almost all on the 
other side, the time was taken up by an interesting and legiti- 
mate argument by a Senator on the other side of the Chamber 
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upon the Hetch Hetchy bill, the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Gronna]. I am sorry that Senators were not here to 
hear him. Although I did not agree with the position taken 
by the Senator, I must recognize the fact that he was making 
an interesting and logical argument on that question. How 
could that be charged as an effort to wear out the Senate? 
I have not heard a single word from a Senator on either side 
of the Chamber which indicated that a word on the Hetch 
Hetchy bill has been spoken for the purpose of delay. It is a 
question in which there is a great deal of interest, a great deal 
of feeling, and in which large interests are involved. Senators 
feel the deepest interest in it, and I think every minute of the 
time we have been in session has been legitimately employed. 

It may be that some of us have thought that the argument 
was pressed to a greater degree than was necessary to estab- 
lish certain points the Senators wished to present, but that is 
for Senators to determine for themselves. There has been no 
minute of this time that any word has fallen in this debate 
which indicated to my mind that a word was spoken for the 
purpose of delay. How can the criticism be that this particular 
week it is for the purpose of wearing out Senators? We are 
to vote to-morrow, and I think all the time intervening is going 
to be taken to finish that debate, if we sit here even until 11 
o'clock. I believe the Senator from Utah will agree with me 
about that. 

Mr. President, I want to call attention to just one thing. I 
have the highest regard and personal friendship for the Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND]. I think he knows that 
fact. Yet I must deprecate and sincerely regret that the Sen- 
ator from Utah would utter upon this floor what he uttered 
to-day in saying that he intended to disobey the order of the 
Senate. Here is a rule of the Senate, Rule V, paragraph 1: 

No Senator shall absent himself from the service of the Senate with- 
out leave. 

I repeat that is not construed to mean that every Senator be- 
fore he leaves the Chamber for a day or for a longer period of 
time shall obtain the direct consent of the Senate. There is a 
tacit consent on the part of the Senate that Senators shall be 
absent when their interests require it. They are tacitly left to 
determine that each for himself. But a Senator stands on 
the floor and says that he absents himself not because he has 
the tacit consent or the implied consent of the Senate, but 
that in defiance of the order of the Senate he does not intend 
to obey this rule. I say the Senator from Utah has, in my 
judgment, done an injustice to himself in making such an utter- 
ance on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I rise to a question of order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Texas will state 
the question of order. j 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I wish just a moment or two. \ 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Senator from Georgia has reported 
an amendment from the Committee on Rules. I should like to 
have that reported amendment read. Should the amendment 
be read on the request of any Senator? That is the question I 
wish to submit. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask the Senator from Texas to with- 
hold that request for just a moment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the reading 
of the report? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have no objection to its being read, but it 
ean be read, I think, as well after I am through. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I will withdraw the request until after the 
Senator concludes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, as I seem to be the “ bad man 
from Bitter Creek“ in this controversy and am somewhat held 
up to the country as the author of legislative ruffianism, pro- 
nounced in a yoice of complaint that might have been charac- 
teristic of a martyr at the stake somewhere back in the Middle 
Ages, it may be well that I should say a few words, although 
I do not want to join in the evident scheme of taking up the 
time of the Senate. 

The Democratic caucus was faced with a situation. It had a 
bill of the highest importance to 90,000,000 people. The banks 
and the bank reserves and bank operations were waiting upon 
its passage. It was necessary therefore to take whatsoever 
steps were necessary upon our responsibility as a party charged 
with legislation in order to put that bill through at the earliest” 
date possible, to hurry up its consideration, and to speed its 
conclusion. 

Now, the caucus being in that situation, the Senator from 
New York [Mr. O’Gorman], as he said yesterday, moved that 
the Senate should begin on Monday to meet at 10 o'clock; 
whereupon I moved an amendment that when it met at 10 
o'clock it should stay in session until 6 and take a recess until 8 
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and remain in session until 11, unless otherwise ordered by the 
Senate. That is the resolution which is now before this body. 
There is no secret about its being a caucus resolution. There is 
no mystery abont it whatsoever. It comes as a voice of the 
party charged with the obligation of legislation. 

In the course of the debate upon that question the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] asked me a question, and when I 
am asked a question I answer it truthfully or I do not answer 
it at all. He asked me if one of the objects was not to hurry 
the Senate to a conclusion, to hurry it to a vote, and I responded 
by saying, Yes; wear the talkers down, wear the talkers out.” 
Some of you stated that I said “ Wear the minority out.” I 
did not. There are just as many talkers on this side as on that, 
and I said the object was—— 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not just at this time. The object is 
to reach a yote. What are the means adopted to bring about the 
object? It is to begin the talking early, to continue the talking 
Jate, to continue it continuously, until men fond of talking get 
tired and quit, and then the Senate can vote. 

I express my own opinion. The Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Bacon] expressed his. Neither one of us has any authority to 
express what the party meant or what the party purpose was 
when it adopted this resolution; but I say that if when the 
party adopted this resolution its object was not te get an early 
vote and the means adopted by it was not to wear out the 
. in order to do it, then it did a senseless and foolish 
thing. 

There is nothing in this resolution that interferes in the 
slightest degree with the right of unlimited debate. Upon the 
contrary, we have given you 11 hours a day instead of 5 to 
speak in, to debate in, to debate banking and currency, to debate 
Hetch Hetchy, and for the most part you have been debating 
the resolution. We gave you 6 more hours to talk in, and you 
have been claiming that we have cut off the right of debate 
because we gaye you 6 more hours to talk in. 

As I said, when I answer a question that is put to me here 
or elsewhere, if I answer it at all—it might be sometimes wiser 
not to answer it at all—I answer by stating the truth as I un- 
derstand it. The truth as I understand it is that we were appre- 
hensive that this bill might go over until after the holidays. 
We were apprehensive that that might have a bad effect upon 
the country; that it might continue a condition of things which 
is not for the good of the country. We therefore concluded that 
it was our duty to put it through as soon as we can, and put it 
through before the Christmas holidays, if possible. 

We therefore adopted this caucus rule, the object of which 
was to speed consideration, to speed debate, to give fuller oppor- 
tunity for debate, and to speed the conclusion by a vete. That 
was the object, and the means adopted to do it was to make the 
talkers talk early and talk late and talk continuously, so that 
they might possibly get tired of talking and let us have a vote. 
We were apprehensive otherwise that the debate might go on 
for months. 

So much for that, Mr. President. I hope that it will not be 
considered by anybody, in spite of Sir Oracle Rebuke of one 
description or another, that I have apologized or intend to for 
simply stating the truth as I understood it. 

I go further and say that under the rules of this body when- 
ever there is much debate on a great question, where Senators 
are determined to debate forever, there is no way of arriving 
at a conclusion in this body under its rules except by wearing 
the talkers out. You have resorted to it on that side when you 
were in power. We haye resorted to it on this side when we 
were in power. We are resorting to it on this side when we 
are in power. As the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. James] 
said, you resorted to it in the Aldrich-Vreeland bill. You re- 
sorted to it a dozen times in history. I remember in 1893 the 
Senate was in session not all night for one night, but all night 
substantially for nearly a week. With what purpose? With 
the ayowed purpose of bringing the free-silver discussion to a 
close, and it did finally bring it to a close. What we are saying 
to the country and to everybody is just this: “You shall have 
all the debate you want; you shall have your stomachs full of 
debate, but you must begin to debate at 10 o'clock in the morn- 
*ing and you must continue to debate until 11 o'elock at night 
with two hours’ intermission to give you a rest, which was more 
than you gave the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE] 
on the Vreeland-Aldrich bill.“ 

Our purpose is when one man is through talking another man 
shall follow him, and if not the bill shall be read, and when that 
man is through talking another shall follow him, and if not 


the bill shall be read, and that no man shall get up here and hold 
up the business of 90,000,000 people by saying: “ Mr. President, 
I desire to make a few remarks upon this bill; I am not pre- 
pared right now, but I will be upon next Wednesday, or I will 
upon day after to-morrow,” or rise in another way familiar 
to the Senate, reminding you of a minister of God giving notice 
that he is going to administer the sacrament, when he says: 
“God willing, I purpose upon a certain day to administer "—a 
Senator gets up here with 90,000,000 people waiting on him and 
says substantially: “Heaven willing, on Thursday next ’—not 
to-day, not now“ I purpose to make a few remarks ” upon such 
and such a subject. 

We wanted to bring this bill to a conclusion. You say you 
want to do it. I have no reason to doubt your veracity when 
you say it. Those of you who are honest with yourselves and 
honest with God know as well as I do that under the rules of 
the Senate there is no way of securing the speedy consideration 
and conclusion of a vexed question except by keeping the 
Senate in session for unusual hours and keeping up early and 
late continuous debate. That is all there is to it. There is no 
mystery about it. There is no secret about it. There is no 
legislative ruffianism about it. 

I can not help but feel sorry for the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Bristow]. He looked like one of those old pikemen of 
Oliver Cromwell when he was protesting against the tyranny 
of the Stuarts. You would have thought we were about to put 
him in a dungeon under the sea somewhere, fasten his hands 
and his feet and gag his mouth and keep him from talking, 
keep him from debating, keep him from voting. An invasion 
of the rights of the minority! What are the rights of the 
minority? 

I have been in a minority long enough to know. Great 
heavens, you do not know what are the shackles that can be 
put upon a minority. You have never had any experience of it, 
For six years in the House of Representatives I had it. But at 
the utmost what are the rights of a minority? To propose 
amendments, to protest, to debate, to enlighten, to illuminate all 
they can. There is nothing more precious in a free country 
than a minority—a live, fighting, thinking, working minority. 
It is absolutely necessary to free government, and for that rea- 
son a system of dual parties has always been found absolutely 
necessary to the perpetuation of free government—a party in 
power alive with a program and a party out of power alive with 
a program and alive with good reasons to give why the major- 
ity’s program should not win. From the clash of opinion comes 
public enlightenment and, later on, public action in favor of the 
majority or in favor of the minority; but a minority’s right 
never extends to the end of defeating that which the majority 
has determined upon, unless it can be defeated by convincing 
enough of the majority that the majority is wrong. That is ali. 

I a “legislative ruffian”! A mild-mannered, bland sort of a 
man like me scaring the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow] 
to death! [Laughter.] I could not seare the Senator if I met 
him out in a back alley at night all by myself and he all by 
himself. A better piece of acting I never witnessed than that 
of the Senator from Kansas. I never knew before that he waa 
a good acter, but he proved it upon that occasion by the solem- 
nity of his countenance, the seriousness of his expression, and 
the violence of his gesticulations as he protested against being 
manacled and bound and gagged and generally manhandled in 
an ugly way. Now, you know, every one of you, just as well as 
I do—and anybody who says anything to the contrary utters 
what he knows between God and himself to be a hypocritical 
pretense—that there is nothing in this resolution that cuts off 
at all your right to debate. On the contrary, we are giving you 
11 hours a day in which to talk instead of 5. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. And as many days as they want to 
keep it up. : 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And as many days as you want to keep it 
up. That is for you under your responsibility to the country. 
My own private opinion is that the longer you keep it up the 
worse it will be for you; but still that is a matter for you to 
determine, not for us to determine. We are ready to go on with 
the debate. 

You say you have no idea of delaying us. Granted, because 
you say it; I have no reason to dispute your veracity at ali; 
but I should like for some Senator to tell me why every day for 
the last three days pretty nearly every hour or two the point of 
no quorum has been made and Senators been brought in here 
and the time wasted upon a roll call because Senators were not 
interested in the debate. 

You know as well as I do that while you can lead a horse to 
water you can not make him drink. You can not make a man 
listen to a speech that he does not want to hear. You have to 
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conquer the attention of this body like that of any other body. 
Here are men who have made up their minds how they are 
going to vote upon a question, and they want to be doing some- 
thing else. Indeed, speaking for myself, I had a great deal 
rather when I am talking that those who do not desire to hear 
me would retire into the cloak rooms, so that I may haye order 
in the Chamber, than that they would be foreed to sit unwilling 
listeners. I do not care to be a bore to anybody, and, what is 
more, I do net want anybody to bere me. I would not have a 
man dragged in here to hear me talk, and a man ought not to 
be dragged im here to hear anybody talk. We are grown, “ free, 
white, and twenty-one,” Senators of the United States, presumed 
to have sense enough to know whether we want to hear a speech 
or not, presumed to have sense enough to know whether we 
think we will get any edification from it, presumed to know 
whether it may change our point of view and our vote. 

As a matter of fact, when Senators are interested in a subject 
matter arid interested in a speech, they are going to be in this 
Chamber to listen to the debate upon that subject matter and 
to the speech made by the Senator who interests them upon it. 
Otherwise you can not make them listen. You bring Senators 
in here to listen to a speech that I am making, for example, or 
which is being made by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
OweEn], or the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Kren], we will say. 
A Senator listens a little while, and says, “That is familiar 
ground; there is nothing new in that; I believe I will go into 
the cloak room to take a smoke, or I believe I will go down and 
get lunch; I do not see that my edueation is being particularly 
added to; I think I will run over and dictate a few letters and 
come back if there is a call of the Senate.” Are you going 
to treat a lot of grown men who are Senators of the United 
States like a lot of school childrem and say, “Here is your 
beneh, buddy, sit on it?” T do not think any man who has 
pride and thinks much of himself wants unwilling listeners. He 
wants them willing or not at all. 

I apologize for having taken up any time at all. I am playing 
for these few minutes exactly the game that I do not want 
played by anybody. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I renew my request that 
the resolution be read. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I want to say just a single word. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I withheld the point of order until the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WIILIAus!] finished, and I now 
want the resolution reported by the Senator from Georgia 
IMr. Bacon] read. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. If the Senator desires to insist upon 
it, I shall take my own time to say what I have to say. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It is a very short report. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. 
President. Under the rules of the Senate is a report of a com- 
mittee to be read except by unanimous consent? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair was about to rule that, 
if there was an objection, the question would be submitted to 
eet a ihe as to whether the report should or should not be 
read. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I object, Mr. President: at least 
I shall do so unless the Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND] 
is given the opportunity to be heard. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I shall read a portion of paragraph 4 of 
Rule XIV, and then resume iny seat: 

4. E bill and t resolution m 
having ‘previously 9 shall 8 ana tek Ti — 
objected to, on the same day, and placed on the calendar in the order 
in which the same may be repor 
nee SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I would bave fin- 
Sued 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The rule which has just been read 
by the Senator from Texas refers to a bill or a joint resolution. 

Mr, SHEPPARD. Does the Chair hold that it does not apply 
to a Senate resolution? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It does not apply to a Senate 
resolution, There now being an objection to the reading of the 
report of the Committee on Rules, the question is for the 
determination of the Senate. Shall the report of the Committee 
on Rules be read? [Putting the question.] The ayes have 
it, and the report will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution and report, as follows: 
Senate resolution 221, submitted by Mr. GALLINGER November 26, 1913. 


Resolved, That the rules of the Senate be amended by adding the fol- 
lowing paragraph to the nineteenth standing rule, to be numbered and 
known as paragraph 6 of said rule, to wit: 

an. 6. Whenever confuston arises in the Chamber or the galleries, 
or demonstrations of approval or 8 are indulged in by the 
occupants of the galleries, it shall be the duty of the Chair to enforce 
ome on ny own initiative, and without any point of order being made 
y a Senator. 


[Senate Report No. 135, Sixty-third Congress, second session.] 
CONFUSION IN THE CHAMBER OR GALLERIES. 


Mr. GALLINGER, from the Committee on Rules, submitted the follow- 
ing report, to accompany S. Res. 221: 
he Committee on_ Rul to whom was referred Senate resolution 
221, to amend Rule XIX the standing rules of the Senate, having 
2828 red the same, recommend the passage of the resolution by the 
nate. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be placed on 
the calendar. The Secretary will read the next report from the. 
Committee on Rules, 

The Seeretary read the resolution and report, as follows: 

Senate resolution 227, submitted by Mr. Bacon December 3, 1913. 

Resolved, That Rule XIV of the standing rules of the Senate be 
amended as follows: At the cenclusion of the second paragraph of said 
Rule XIV strike out the period and Insert a semicolon in Heu thereof 
and add the following proviso, to be thereafter a part of said second 
paragraph, to wit: 

“ Provided, That the first er second rea of each bill may be by 
title only unless the Senate In any case otherwise order, 

(Senate Report No. 136, Sixty-third Congress, second session.] 

READING OF BILLS. 
Mr. Bacon, from the Committee on Rules, submitted the following 
to aecompany S. Res. 227: 
he Committee on 9 to whom was referred Senate resolution 
227, to amend Rule XIV of the 1 rules of the Senate, having 
preg nips the same, recommend the adoption of the resolution by 
e Senate, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be placed on 
the calendar. 

The Secretary. Mr. Bacon also reports from the Committee 
on Rules, with an amendment, S. Res. 202, as follows: 

Resolved, That the rules of the Senate be amended by adding the 
following paragraph to the twelfth standin e of the Senate, to 
be numbered and known as 8 3 of said Rule XII, to wit: 

“Par. 3. No request by a Senator for unanimous consent for the 
taking of a final vote on a specified date upon the passage of a bill or 
joint resi n shall be submitted to the ate for 3 thereto 
until, upon a roll eall ordered for the perpese by the ng Officer, 
it shall be disclosed that a quorum of Senate is present; and when 
a unanimous consent is thus given, the same shall operate as the order 
of the Senate.” 

[Senate Report No, 137, Sixty-third Congress, second sesslon. ~ 
UNANIMOUS CONSENTS, 

Mr. Bacon, from the Committee on Rules, submitted the following 
report to accompany S. Res, 202: 

The Committee on Rules, to whom was referred Senate resolution 
202, to amend Rule XII of the standing rules of the Senate, having 
considered the same, report the resolution back to the Senate with the 
recommendation. that it be adopted with the following amendment: 

At the end of said resolution add “but any unanimous consent may 
be revoked by another unanimous consent granted in the manner pre- 
scribed above.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be placed on 
the calendar. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND obtained the floor. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
te the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I happened not to be here at the regular 
time, and out of order I desire to make a report from the same 
committee, the Committee on Rules, on Senate resolution 218, 
proposing an amendment to the standing rules of the Senate. E 
ask to have the report read, so that the whole matter may ap- 
pear together. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Iowa submits a 
report from the Committee on Rules, which the Secretary will 
read, 

The Secretary read the resolution and report, as follows: 
Senate resolution 218, submitted by Mr. Cunts November 22, 1913. 

Resolved, That there shall be a standing committee of the Senate 
known as the committee on public documents. It shall be composed of 
three Senators elected in the same manner as the members of other 
eng ok DAGON tiele addre thi tter requiri 

o a article, r, or other matter r 
the consent or order of the Bey gai in onder to be printed as a ublie 
document shall be so printed er an order therefer entered until the 
reqnest or for such order shall have been referred to the above 
committee, and its report thereon received: Provided, That nothing 
herein contained shall be construed to interfere with the right of the 
Senate to discharge the committee from the further consideration of any 
such request or motion. 

In making its report the committee shall describe the general char- 
acter of the matter sought to be printed as n public document, and 
shall s eally state whether it is of such value to the country that 
it ought to be printed and circulated at the expense of the Government. 

[Senate Report No, 138, Sixty-third Congress, second session. J 

COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC DOCUMENTS. 

Mr. CumMixs, from the Committee on Rules, submitted the following 
bby 5 to accompany S. Res. 218: 

he Committee on Rules, to whom was referred Senate resolution 218, 
to amend the s rules of the Senate, having considered the same, 


recommend that the resolution be adopted by the Senate. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WitrraMs in the ehair}. 
The resolution will be placed on the ealendar. 
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Mr. OWEN. I ask that it go to the calender under Rule IX. | tor from Mississippi had made some statement respecting the 
Mr, SUTHERLAND. I have the floor, and yielded to the | purpose of this resolution the Senator from Nebraska then said: 


Senator from Iowa [Mr. CUMMINS]. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The present occupant of the 
chair was temporarily out of the Chamber. He will inquire if 
the Senator from Utah had been recognized? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator from Utah had been recog- 
nized and had yielded to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. OWEN. When a resolution of this character is going to 
the calendar, as a matter of order I submit to the Chair 
I have a right to ask that it be placed on the calendar under 
Rule IX, 

Mr. GALLINGER. No, Mr. President; not when it is first 
reported. 

Mr. OVERMAN. When it comes up in its regular order for 
consideration the Senator can make that request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair thinks the order 
was entered that the resolution should go to the calendar. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Whenever the resolution comes up regu- 
larly the Senator from Oklahoma can ask that it be placed 
under Rule LX, but not at this time. As I understand, it takes 
its place on the calendar until it comes up regularly for con- 
sideration. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Oklahoma can move that 
the resolution be placed on the calendar under Rule IX. 

Mr, OWEN. I give notice that I will make that motion. 

Mr. ASHURST addressed the Chair. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I have but a single word 
to say, and I hope the Senator from Arizona will allow me to 
proceed. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, if the Senator from Utah will 
yield to me for a moment, I am called from the Chamber by 
a constituent, and I only want to consume two minutes. 

Mr, SUTHERLAND. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. ASHURST. With the kind indulgence of the Senator, 
I merely wish to incorporate into the Recorp some telegrams of 
importance similar to those I had read a while ago. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator does not ask to haye them 
read, as I understand. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. That is not in order. 

Mr, ASHURST. If I am out of order, of course I will not 
attempt to do so at this time. The Senator seems to indicate 
that I am out of order. y 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will say to the 
Senator from Arizona that he ean have them added to the 
telegrams he had inserted in the Record this morning. 

Mr. ASHURST. I thank the Chair, but I wish them read 
at the desk. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I have but a word or 
two to say, and I should have concluded long ago if I had been 
permitted to proceed. ; 

Very naturally, it is a matter of some grief to me that m 
conduct does not meet with the approval of the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Bacon]; but, after all, we are all equal in this 
body, and I am no more accountable to the Senator from 
Georgia for my conduct than the Senator from Georgia is ac- 
countable to me, and I have no apologies to make to him. 

Mr. BACON. But, Mr. President, I said nothing indicating 
that I thought the Senator was responsible to me. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I have the floor, and I prefer to pro- 
ceed, The Senator saw fit to read me a lecture, and that is 
entirely within his power, if it may be subject to criticism from 
another point of view. 

Mr. President, I said what I did say because of the extraordi- 
nary circumstances. I should not under any other circum- 
stances have ventured to say upon the floor of the Senate that 
I had voluntarily absented myself from a night session or that 
I intended to do so in the future; but the circumstances that 
are presented here to my. mind, whatever they may be to the 
mind of the Senator from Georgia, are extraordinary. 

The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WIITIAus!] very frankly 
says— and he is always frank—that he meant exactly what he 
said upon this subject two or three days ago. His position 
radically differs from that of the Senator from Georgia. Of 
course, I speak only for myself, but I venture to entertain the 
opinion that the Senator from Mississippi voiced the sentiments 
of the majority in this Chamber much more accurately than did 
the Senator from Georgia. While the Senator from Mississippi 
was entirely frank, he has forgotten precisely what was said 
upon that subject, and I desire to call it to the attention of the 
Senate. What he said was in answer to a question propounded 
by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris]. After the Sena- 


Well, the object of it is to wear men out. 
And the Senator from Mississippi replied: 
Absolutely ; and there is no other way of doing it. 


Mr. President, I have already said that whenever it becomes 
apparent that any man or any set of men in the Chamber have 
deliberately engaged in a filibuster for the purpose of prevent- 
ing a vote upon a matter, the majority is justified in resorting 
to extraordinary hours; and that is wholly aside from the ques- 
tion as to whether or not the individual or the set of men who 
engage in the filibuster feel entirely justified in doing so. The 
majority have the right to have their views prevail; but that 
is not the situation which confronts us here. 

This resolution was offered on the first day of this session, 
before there had been the slightest opportunity of determining 
whether or not there was going to be any attempt to delay 
action upon the currency bill. I say to the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi—and I have as much right to entertain that opinion 
as he has to entertain the opposite—that there never has been 
the slightest intention or the slightest desire on the part of 
anybody on this side of the Chamber, so far as I know, to de- 
lay for one moment the final disposition of the currency bill. 
I say for myself that I am quite willing, after the debate shall 
haye proceeded a reasonable time, to consent to fix a day or a 
time for voting upon the currency bill. Personally I see no 
reason in the world why it should not be disposed of before the 
Christmas holidays, and that simply by holding the Senate in 
session for ordinary and reasonable hours, 

I think it is good sense to have the Senate in session simply 
for a reasonable length of time every day. What has resulted 
thus far? The first two hours of every day during this entire 
week haye been deyoted to a discussion of this very resolution. 
Time has been consumed in calling for quorums, and time will 
be consumed in the future in doing so. Last night, in pursuance 
of the order made by the Senate, you met here at 8 o'clock, 
and at the end of an hour or two you found yourselves without 
a quorum. The call of the roll, about 10 o’clock, as I am in- 
formed, or before 10 o’clock, showed only 80 Democratic Sena- 
tors present and 22 absent. So you are not able even to carry 
out your own order with your own people. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I do. 

Mr. THOMAS. The reference which the Senator has made 
to the condition in which the Senate found itself last night is 
a most pertinent one. The majority of this body is Democratic. 
We therefore have control of it and control of the legislation of 
the country. It is this majority which formulated and which 
is seeking to enforce this rule. Upon it rests the responsibility 
of maintaining a quorum of this body at all times. The surest 
way to have a quorum here is for Democratic Senators to be in 
their places. If they are in their places, we may take it for 
granted that Republican Senators will be in their places. 

I have stayed here all summer long for the purpose of attend- 
ing to the business of the country, and I have been present at 
substantially all times for the purpose of maintaining a quorum 
that can do business. I do not believe we are going to escape 
responsibility for our own derelictions of duty by reproaching 
Republican Senators for their absence from the Senate Chamber. 

We might just as well face this matter as it is now, for we 
must face it sooner or later. The country is going to hold us 
responsible for the legislation of this session, and for our fail- 
ures to legislate, and this is wholly just. Hence, without refer- 
ence to Republican nonattendance, we should every one of us 
be here in our seats while the Senate is in session. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. So ought every other Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS. So should every other Senator; but if we 
are in our seats, you may be sure that Republican Senators will 
be in theirs. 

I came here last Wednesday night to conclude an unfinished 
speech and had to wait until a quarter of 9 o'clock before we 
could get a quorum. I noticed that there were just as many 
vacant seats on this side of the Chamber as upon the other side. 
I sat here yesterday and listened to a very important speech 
upon the currency question which was made by the junior Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. REED]. I noticed that he received 
quite as much attention, from fully as many Senators, from one 
side of the Chamber as from the other. 

If each of us upon this side will be here in his seat ready to 
attend to business there will be no more waste of time, in my 
judgment, and certainly nothing like the waste which has so 
far characterized the course of this session. 
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Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I quite agree with what 
the Senater from Colorado has said, and he has saved me from 


the necessity of saying som that I otherwise intended to 
say; but I suggest to him that if his side of the Chamber at 
the beginning of this session will provide for reasonable hours 
of meeting, there will be no difficulty whatever in keeping the 
members of the majority in their seats as well as the members 
of the minority. 

I have taken up entirely more time than I intended upon this 
subject, and I simply wish to conclude with this observation: 
When the Senator from Mississippi says the purpose of this 
order—to quote his own words—is “ absolutely to wear men out, 
and there is no other way of doing it,” I take the liberty of 
dissenting from that sentiment and of undertaking to protect 
myself, at least as far as I can, from being worn out in any 
such way. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KERN. I call for the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular order is the reports 
of committees and the introduction of bills and joint resolutions. 

{After the introduction of bills and joint resolutions, which 
appear under their appropriate heading,] 

Mr. WALSH. If that order of business is concluded, admon- 
ished by the experience of the week and this morning, before 
passing to the next order of business I desire to ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of Senate bill 2860, in 
the hope that we may actually accomplish something. This is 
a measure that was reported from the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections a week or ten days ago, and the report has been 
printed for the information of the Senate. 

Mr. BORAH. What is the number of the bill? 

Mr. WALSH. Senate bill 2860. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I desire to be heard briefly on the reso- 
lution offered by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Kern], but 
I do not want to be accused of having talked for the purpose 
of putting it over. If by taking up his matter the Senator 
from Montana is going to prevent us from considering the reso- 
lution which will come up as the next order, I shall have to 
object. I have no objection to the consideration of the bill, 
but I do not want to be accused of having talked in order to 
put over the resolution. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator from Montana has no purpose 
whatever except to accomplish something. It appears that it is 
intended that the entire morning hour shall be again consumed 
in the discussion of this resolution. As the measure referred to 
by me is particularly urgent, and its passage is asked for by a 
large number of Senators, and in all probability it will give rise 
to no debate and probably to no dissent, I thought we might 
take it up and pass it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Does the Senator prefer to take up this 
bill now rather than to pass the resolution which is before the 


Senate? 
We have only 10 minutes more in which to 


Mr. KERN. 
pass it. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. 
Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

BILLS INTRODUCED, 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. WALSH: 

A bill (S. 3551) to increase the limit of cost for the Federal 
building and site therefor at Billings, Mont., and to authorize the 
provision of quarters for United States courts in said building 
(with accompanying paper); to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

A bill (S. 3552) for the relief of J. D. Savage; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. BRISTOW: 

A bill (S. 3553) granting a pension to James W. Banks (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A bill (S. 3554) to authorize the acceptance and administra- 
tion of sayings by the Postal Savings Bank service of the Post 
Office Department for crescent life annuities (with accompany- 
ing paper); to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. WEEKS: 

A bill (S. 3555) granting an increase of pension to William H. 
* (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 

Ons. 


We can not take up a new matter, 


By Mr. McLEAN: 

A bill (S. 3556) granting an increase of pension to Rowena M. 
Calkins (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 3557) granting an increase of pension to Amanda 
oe (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 

ons, 

By Mr. O’GORMAN: 

A bill (S. 3558) granting a pension to Judson P. Adams; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

A bill (S. 3559) granting a pension to Clarence McMillan; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 


ELECTION OF SENATORS, 


Mr. SUTHERLAND submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (S. 2860) providing a temporary 
method of conducting the nomination and election of United 
States Senators, which was ordered to lie on the table and be 
printed. 


AMENDMENT OF THE RULES. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to give notice, in accordance with 
Rule XL, that during the session of the next legislative day of 
the Senate, or at a later day, I shall offer an amendment to 
Rule XXY of the standing rules of the Senate, as follows (S. 
Res. 231): 

Insert after the . 0 which reads A Committee on Revolution- 
ary Claims, to — of five Senators,” a new paragraph, to read as fol- 
lows: “A Committee on Roa to consist of 17 tors,” to which 


shall be referred all proposed lation relating to the construction 
and maintenance of roads, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The notice will be entered. 
PRECEDENCE OF THE SENATE, 


Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, on yesterday there was 
published in the Washington Post a most interesting communi- 
cation from the pen of the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Bacon] in reference to the Senate's rights of precedence. It is, 
to my mind, a very important matter, and I fully concur in the 
views so admirably expressed by the Senator from Georgia, 
whose long and distinguished public service entitles his utter- 
ances to the fullest confidence. Recognizing the value of the 
paper, I ask unanimous consent that it may be printed in the 
Recorp, and that it be referred to the Committee on Printing 
with a view to having a report from that committee as to the 
propriety of making it a Senate document. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Senators have heard the re- 
quest, Without objection, it will be complied with. 

The communication was referred to the Committee on Print- 
ing and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


TAKES A HIGH RANK—RBACON EXPLAINS THE SENATE’S RIGHTS OF PRE- 
CEDENCE—QUESTION IS A LIVE ISSUB—POINTS OUT THAT CONGRESS 
CREATED MANY GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS—ONLY THE PRESIDENCY AND 
VICE PRESIDENCY AND THE SUPREME COURT, HE SHOWS, WERE CREATED 
BY THE CONSTITUTION IN ADDITION TO CONGRESS—-PRECEDENCE 18 
YIELDED TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE AS A MATTER OF COURTESY ONLY. 


Although the winter social and official season has just started, the 

uestion of the relative rank of Senators and the precedence to which 

y are entitled already has become an issue. 

In view of the interest which this arouses, Senator Bacon, chairman 
of the Committee on Forel Relations, one of the senior Members of 
the Senate in point of service and familiar with the precedents and the 
functions of that body, in response to a request from the Post gave his 
views Neely rding the relative rank of Senators, as compared 
with other public officials. 


SEIS FORTH SHENATE’S ATTITUDE. 


Senator Bacon avoids mention of any other oficials over whom the 
Senate claims superior rank, and only speaks generally of all statutory 
officers. His statement clearly sets forth t attitude of Senators, 
which they doubtless will insist upon maintaining. His views follow: 

„It is not altogether pleasant to discuss a matter personal to those 
with whom I am officially classed ; but as the issue is made by some not 
familiar with the precedents, it is proper that answer should be made, 
You ask what is the pro relative rank of Senators. 

“There should be no difficulty in eeren that question by anyone 
who recalls the fundamental and 8 act that the Constitution 
of the United States creates no offices except that of the Presidency and 
Vice Presidency, the Supreme Court, and the Congress, composed of 
the Senate and House of Representatives. 


CONGRESS CREATED THE OTHERS. 


“All other offices of the United States, excepting only those above 
mention: have been created by act of Congress, 

“All officers of the United States, excepting only the President and 
Vice President, and the judges of the Supreme Court, and the Senators 
and Representatives have, without exception, been created by act of 
Congress; and, if deemed necessary, Congress can at any time abolish 
any one of these offices and create others in their stead. These offices, 
while most honorable positions, are nevertheless the mere creatures of 
Congress, no more. Within recent years Congress has created 
some of them, and has also abolished some of them. 

“It is a plain proposition that the creature can not be greater than 
his creator, The Senate, as the upper branch of Congress, can not be 


the inferior in rank of offices which are the mere creatures of Congress. 
WHERE THERE IS NO CONTROVERSY. 


“There is no controversy as to the relative rank of the officers cre- 
ated by the Constitution. Of course, the President and Vice 
dent in their order stand first without any question, 


Presi- 
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In former times the 8 of precedence was in dispute between 
the Supreme Court and e Senate; but later the Senate courteously 
elded the right of precedence to the Supreme Court. When, then, the 
enate as the head of the legislative branch of the Government recog- 
nized the precedence of the head of the executive branch, and also of 
poe bene of — 5 judicial branch, it has always declined to concede more 
n s regard. 

“This consideration of the difference between constitutional and 
statutory officers is of itself sufficient to establish the rank of Senators, 
but there are still other reasons. The public officer takes his rank 
from the dignity and power of his office. 

WHAT THE SENATORS REPRESENT. 


“Senators represent great Commonwealths which are as soverei 
within their sphere as is the Government of the United States within 
its sphere. So the Supreme Court of the United States has repeatedly 
decided. They represent States with an Spree © 8 of 2,000,000, 
and running up in increasing numbers to 10,000, in one instance. 

“ Further, the Senate has greater and more varied functions than any 
other branch of the Government. With the House of Representatives, 
it shares the legislative poner in the making of laws for 100,000,000 
people, a vast power not limited to one department or division, but 
embracing the unlimited control of every department of the Government 
and extending the exercise of its innumerable great functions, not onl 
in our domestic affairs, but including the making of war and peace wi 
foreign nations. 

SHARES POWERS WITH PRESIDENT. 

“ With the President it shares the executive power, and no treaty can 
be made with a foreign Government unless ratified by the Senate, and 
no officer of the United States, excepting those of insignificant conse- 
quence, can be appointed without the consent and approval of the 
Senate. Sitting as a court of impeachment, the Senate exercises the 
highest ae power, and by its Judgment can remove from office any 
officer of the Government from the highest to the lowest, and from its 
judgment of removal there is no appeal. 

“There is no other legislative body of ev Government in the world 
with such extensive and varied powers. o assign to Senators an 
3 rank can not be harmonized with the possession and exercise of 
suc wers. 

“ There is one exception to the claim of precopente over statutory 
officers which Senators, as a courtesy, seem willing to concede, and that 
is In the case of the Secretary of State. The late Senator Allison, who 
served for more than 30 years as a Senator and who was naturally very 
jealous of the dignity and rank of the Senate, said he was willing to 
concede this precedence to this officer who is the immediate representa- 
tive of the President in our far-reaching foreign relations, but he would 
go no further. 

EXISTED UNDER THE CONFEDERATION. 

“It may be further said, in FOE: as a proper courtesy the 
recedence of the Secretary of State, that he holds a great office, deal- 
ng as it does with world-wide and most momentous international ques- 

tions, and that it existed under the Confederation before the adoption 
of the Constitution of the United States and before the creation of the 
office of President. 

“ Senators under other circumstances would be willing that they, as 
well as other officials, should forego all distinctions of rank, but that 
is impossible in the official life of Washington. In official circles 
Senators will of necessity be assigned to a certain rank and, that being 
so, they will insist on being accorded their proper rank; and, speaking 
generally, they prefer not to be present at any function, public or 
private, where this proper rank is not recognized and accorded to them. 

“If this were a matter which related only to the personal dignity of 
a Senator, he might, if he saw fit, waive the question of his rank; but 
as the question of his precedence touches him his official station his 
duty to his State leaves him no option in the premises. 

PERMANENCY OF THE SENATE. 


“ One thing might properly be added. The Senate is the only branch 
of the Government which can not be abolished by an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States. By constitutional amendment the 
office of the President could be abolished. ved such amendment the 
Supreme Court or even the House of Representatives could be abolished, 
But in the Constitution itself it Is solemnly covenanted that each State 
shall always have an equal representation in it, thereby pledging in 
advance that the Senate shall never be abolished even by constitutional 
amendment. 4 

SERVE THROUGH MANY TERMS. 

“The permanence of no other legislative body in the world is so 
securely safeguarded. Not only so, but Senators as a body, by reason of 
their lengtiiy service, constitute the most stable officials of the Govern- 
meut. It is rarely that a Senator serves during the term of one ad- 
ministration only, while many Senators serve through the terms of many 
administrations as each with its entourage periodically comes and goes. 

“This insistence by Senators of their superior rank is not made in 
any depreciation of other officials. No officer of the United States, 
saving only the President and Vice President, is depreciated in being 
pla second in rank to Senators.” 


HOUR OF DAILY MEETING. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no concurrent or other 
resolutions to be presented, the Chair lays before the Senate a 
resolution coming over from a previous day, which will be read. 

The Secretary read Senate resolution 225, submitted by Mr. 
Kern on the ist instant, as follows: 

Resolved, That the hour of daily meeting of the Senate be 10 o'clock 
a. m., and that the Senate shall on each day at 6 o'clock p. m. take a 
recess until 8 o'clock p. m. and adjourn at 11 o'clock p. m., until other- 
wise ordered. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I desire to say a few words 
in reply to the suggestions and insinuations made by the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 

As has been said, this resolution was proposed on the first day 
of the session, upon the presumption, as I infer from the dis- 
cussion that has been had, that there was to be a very long 
debate on the currency bill. 

I do not believe there is to be a very long debate on the 
eurrency bill. If these unusual hours had been proposed after 
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that debate had begun and run a reasonable time, and it had 
been demonstrated that there was to be a long and unusual 
debate, and that the interests of the country demanded unusual 
hours in order to terminate it, there would not have been a 
single objection, in my opinion, from this side of the Chamber. 

Such a course, however, was not followed. It has been 
elected by the majority in this Chamber to take the bill into 
their caucus and have the debate in secret, so that the RECORD 
does not show what the bill is, its merits or its demerits. Those 
of us of the minority who have been studying the bill simply 
ask that we be given a fair opportunity to present to the country 
amendments to the bill, and explain to the country, as we view 
the matter, its defects. 

We think we ought to be permitted to do that in a reasonable 
and normal way. If it appears that there is a conspiracy on 
the part of Republican Members or anybody else in this Cham- 
ber to prolong the debate to an unreasonable degree, or if for 
any other purpose it appears that the debate is to be of un- 
reasonable length, then the resolution might be justified. Under 
the circumstances, however, in my opinion it is unprecedented, 
unnecessary, and will not result in so prompt a determination of 
the measure as would a more reasonable and sensible resolution. 

So far as the Senator’s reference to me in a personal-way is 
concerned, I care nothing about it and give it no consideration 
and no concern whatever. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, the resolution before the 
Senate provides that we shall meet at 10 o’clock in the morn- 
ing and hold sessions, with an intermission of two hours at 6 
o'clock, until 11. 

I note that a great many Senators on this side state that they 
are going to vote for the resolution. I assume they are going 
to vote for it, although I know they are opposed to it, on the 
ground that they might be considered obstructionists in some 
way if they voted against it. As for myself, sir, I shall vote 
against the resolution, because I do not believe it is offered 
in the interest of promoting deliberate and wise legislation. 

As has been stated, the resolution was presented to the 
Senate on the first day of the session, after the Senate had 
made an order setting aside this entire week for the consider- 
ation of the Hetch Hetchy bill. When the resolution was taken 
up it was known that the Hetch Hetchy bill had the right of 
way during this whole week. 

Democratic Senators have risen here many times and have 
suggested that they were tired of talk. They have seen fit 
to pronounce as irrelevant and improper and tiresome the dis- 
cussion given by Senators on this important measure—Senators 
who were posted, who were vitally interested, and who were 
intelligently submitting their views to the Senate and to the 
country. The Senators who have made these criticisms have 
assumed that only such things as they considered proper should 
be presented to the Senate. If we are to take their viewpoint 
of being opposed to debate, they have simply imposed burdens 
upon themselves, because by increasing the hours of the week 
they have enlarged the time for talk. Only the week could have 
been devoted to the bill anyway, for a vote must be had on 
Parany whether the hours of the session were changed or 
no 

Mr. President, I am opposed to this proposition because I 
do not think it is necessary. I do not think it is presented in 
good faith, with an idea of securing more careful and consid- 
erate attention of the currency bill. 

It has been conceded that, so far as the California bill is 
concerned, the minds of the majority have not been made up, 
and that they are of open mind in regard to that measure, I 
think there certainly should be a proper opportunity for those 
who are opposed to the measure to present their views, and 
that they should receive consideration for them. : 

It is claimed that time has been taken up in roll calls in 
efforts to get and keep a quorum in the Senate. The Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEN] has unfairly stated that, but the 
country will not be deceived. Whenever there has been a roll 
call it has been known that there was not a quorum, nor half 
a quorum, in the Senate Chamber, and it has always taken 
considerable time to bring the Senators here. It is the duty 
of Senators to be here in the nighttime quite as much as it is 
to be here in the daytime. 

I do not believe it is possible to observe the rules of the 
Senate and adopt this rule, because Senators will do what the 
Committee on Rules have been doing. They will meet in com- 
mittee rooms when it is their business, under the rules of the 
Senate, to be here unless they are excused. They will not be 
here, Senators will not remain here and attend to business. 
They will go somewhere else in spite of all the demands we may 
make for a quorum from time to time, 
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Mr. President, my position is this, and I am somewhat in 
sympathy with the Senator from Utah: If this resolution is 
adopted it will be the rule of the Senate that Senators shall be 
here between the hours mentioned in the resolution. Why 
should Senators be compelled to attend the meetings of the 
Senate? For a righteous reason and a good cause, namely, to 
participate in the work of the Senate. Yet here is a proposi- 
tion—the currency bill—for which this rule is provided, which 
has been enacted in caucus. It has been determined that that 
bill shall pass, and yet you now compel Senators to come 
here and remain, in order that you may have a quorum—you 
who are responsible for this rule. 

I believe the Senators on this side, knowing in advance and 
having notice served upon them in advance that they have no 
part in the consideration of this bill, would be warranted in 
remaining away from the Senate, obliging the majority to hold 
a quorum for the transaction of its business. The majority 
practically announce that they have agreed upon this bill in 
caucus and that the minority is to have no part in it. We 
have the small privilege of speaking without hope of changing 
the measure, and even to do that we must speak to empty seats 
and at times unreasonable and unjust. For myself, sir, I shall 
not consent to this plan. Vote, if you wish, at once, but do not 
attempt to coerce me into assisting you in your scheme. 

But why this haste? Why is it important that we should 
haye legislation immediately on this proposition in this way? 
I will give you my understanding of your reasons later. If 
the Republicans had wanted to make political capital they 
would haye permitted the Glass bill to be enacted into law, 
because it would have become a law had it not been for the 
minority Members and one or two Democrats on the Currency 
Committee. That bill would haye gone through here as 
smoothly as the tariff bill went through. Under the whip and 
spur of coercion it would have passed and became a law. 

So I submit, Mr. President, that it would have been good 
political capital, if the Republicans were simply looking for 
capital, to have had that bill passed as it came from the House. 
But the result of deliberation has shown, and admittedly it 
has been shown, that improvements have been made in it. Why 
not submit it to further investigation and discussion with the 
hope that possibly further improvement can be made in it? 

But, Mr. President, history is repeating itself 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 12 o’clock having ar- 
rived, the morning hour has expired, and the Chair lays before 
the Senate the unfinished business, which will be stated. 

The Secrerary. A bill (H. R. 7837) to provide for the estab- 
lishment of Federal reserve banks, for furnishing an elastic cur- 
rency, affording means of rediscounting commercial paper, and 
to establish a more effective supervision of banking in the United 
States, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In accordance with the unanimous- 
consent agreement of the Senate the unfinished business will be 
temporarily laid aside. 

Mr. KERN. I ask that the resolution which has just been 
under consideration may go over until to-morrow, without 


prejudice. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. KERN. While I am on my feet I desire to move that 


when the hour of 6 o’clock shall have arrived the Senate shall 
take a recess until 8 o’clock. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me suggest to the Senator that he ask 
unanimous consent. 2 

Mr. KERN. I did ask unanimous consent. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the Senator said “I move.“ 

Mr. KERN. Very well; let it be put as a request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Indiana? The Chair hears none, and when 
the hour of 6 o’clock arrives the Senate will take a recess until 
8 o'clock. 

Mr. KERN. I should like at this time, if there is no objection, 
to agree upon the hour of meeting to-morrow—that when the 
Senate adjourns to-day it be until 10 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is unanimously agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed a joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 155) extending time for completion of 
classification and appraisement of surface of segregated coal 
and asphalt lands of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations and of 
the improvements thereon, and making appropriation therefor, 
in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


CHOCTAW AND CHICKASAW LANDS. 


Mr. STONE. I ask that the joint resolution which has just 
been received from the House be laid before the Senate, and 
that it may lie on the table, hoping that I will find an oppor- 
tunity during the day to have it considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays the joint resolution 
before the Senate. 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 155) extending the time for 
the completion of the classification and exemption of the surface 
of segregated coal and asphalt lands of the Choctaw and Chicka- 
saw Nations and of the improvements thereon, and making 
appropriation therefor, was read twice by its title. 

Mr. SMOOT. Would it not be better to have the joint resolu- 
tion referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs and then re- 
ported from the committee to-day? 

Mr. STONE. It is exactly similar to a joint resolution which 
I introduced, which I have had in charge, and which has been 
submitted to members of the committee generally as far as I 
have been able to see them. I would feel authorized to say that 
it has the approval of the committee, 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to it, but I do think it ought 
to be referred to the committee and then reported from the com- 
mittee to the Senate. 

Mr. STONE. I have no objection if the Senator prefers that 
course, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. STONE subsequently said: From the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs, I report back favorably without amendment Housé 
joint resolution 155, extending the time for the completion of 
the classification and appraisement of the surface of the segre- 
gated coal and asphalt lands of the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Nations and of the improvements thereon, and making appro- 
priation therefor. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Missouri 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of a joint 
resolution reported by him, which will be read for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The Secretary read the joint resolution; and there being no 
objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded 
to its consideration. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, may I ask the 
Senator from Missouri what is the method under which these 
lands are being appraised? Is there a commission? 

Mr. STONE. Yes. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. And how is the commission con- 
stituted? 

Mr. STONE. It is a commission appointed under the act ap- 
proved February 19, 1912, during the last Congress. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I mean, what is the personuel of 
the commission? 

Mr. STONE. I am not able to give the Senator the exact 
personnel of the commission, but it was appointed under the 
authority of that act. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Has the Senator any information 
as to how far they have proceeded with the appraisement? 

Mr. STONE. Yes; I have. The Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs sent me a letter, which I have here on my desk, to the 
effect that the surface of the lands had all been appraised, 
save, I think, about 40,000 acres. Under the act this work of 
appraisement was to be completed by the ist of December, but 
there are something like 40,000 acres not yet appraised. The 
joint resolution proposes to extend the time of the commission 
for the period of 60 days. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Is the Senator satisfied that 60 
days will be sufficient? 

Mr. STONE. The commissioner says that it will be «ample, 
and I haye no reason to think it will not be sufficient. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, I have had my 
attention called to the segregated coal lands for many years, 
and, together with a committee of the Senate, made a visit 
where they are located a number of years ago—I think as many 
as six or seven years ago. At that time the recommendation 
of the committee was that the surface and improvements of 
these lands should be appraised; that there should be a segre- 
gation of the coal deposits from the surface; that they should 
be appraised; and that the surface especially should be put 
into useful occupation. 

Mr. STONE. That is the very purpose of the appraisement. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I was wondering how long this 
appraisement has been going on. It ought to be completed at 
once; but, at the same time, I think suflicient time should be 
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allowed in which to complete the appraisement by the commis- 
sion, rather than throw it upon the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. STONE. It is practically completed now. If the Senator 
desires the letter of the commissioner read, I will have it read. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Oh, no; I simply asked the ques- 
tions for my own information. 

Mr. STONE. It is practically completed now, and the com- 
missioner says that th- additional time allowed will be ample. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

SAN FRANCISCO WATER SUPPLY. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
House bill 7207 under the unanimous-consent agreement. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7207) granting to the city and 
county of San Francisco certain rights of way in, over, and 
through certain public lands, the Yosemite National Park, and 
Stanislaus National Forest, and certain lands in the Yosemite 
National Park, the Stanislaus National Forest, and tbe public 
lands in the State of California, and for other purposes. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I regret that I seem to have 
offended the proprieties as entertained by the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Wi11ams], because on the 26th of November 
I gave notice that after the morning hour to-day I should ad- 
dress the Senate on the currency question. I gave that notice 
not that I could not have been prepared to have spoken earlier, but 
because I entertained at the time the feeling that the Hetch 
Hetchy bill might have been disposed of so that we could go on 
with the currency measure. It was for the purpose of expediting 
public business rather than delaying it that I gave the notice. 

Now, I find that the Hetch Hetchy bill is still pending. When 
the Senate adjourned last night the Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. Gronna] was in the midst of a speech. I do not wish to 
crowd the Hetch Hetchy matter off the legislative stage. I have 
considered with the Senator from North Dakota the question 
whether he will go on with his speech or not, and unless there is 
objection, I should like to have the Senator from North Dakota 
finish his speech, which will not take long, I understand, and 
then, unless there is objection, I should like to make the re- 
marks on the currency bill, which I announced on the 26th of 
November that I would make to-day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, The Senator from North Dakota has the floor and 
will proceed. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President—— 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. GRONNA. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I haye asked the Senator to yield to 
me for a moment, because I wish to present to the Senate from 
the people of Los Angeles a number of telegrams which I re- 
ceived this morning. Many of the senders of the telegrams are 
well known to me and are the leading business men of southern 
California. I do not wish to detain the Senate by reading all 
the telegrams, but I shall ask to have them printed in the 
Recoxrp. I shall read only two or three as a sample. 

Los ANGELES, CAL., December 4, 1913. 
Hon. MARK SMITH, 


Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

The Hetch Hetchy water project for San Francisco is worthy of serious 
consideration and deserving of your vote. It is wanted by California 
residents to provide and care for the requirements of the present and 
rapidly increasing population of San Francisco, 

W. W. Woops, 
Vice President Citizens’ National Bank, of Los Angeles, 


Another is as follows: 
Los ANGELES, CAL., December 4, 1913. 
Hon. MARK SMITH, 


Care of United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

Inasmuch as pure water in abundance is the life of a great city, it is 
the duty of every public-spirited citizen of this and every other State to 
urge you to do he bres possible to secure a water supply for San 
Francisco. Knowing you to be a friend of California and that there is 
much in common between California and your State, as a citizen of 
Los Angeles I earnestly urge you to vote for the Hetch Hetchy bill. 

JOHN S. MITCHELL, 
Hotel Hollenbeck, Los Angeles, 


Another from Los Angeles, addressed to me, is as follows: 
Los ANGELES, CAL., December 4, 1913. 
Hon. Marcus A. SMITH, 
Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 
apoen u ‘our favorable consideration of Hetch Hetchy bill; 
overwhelming mate ty of people of California favor measure; is o 
State-wide importance. Opposition to it is generally regarded as emo- 


tional, based on misinformation or inspired by selfish motives. Earn- 
estly ask your help for San Francisco as the paramount interest. 
700,000 BOOSTER CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 


ALBERT CHAPELLE, Secretary. 
I ask the unanimous consent of the Senate that the balance 
of the telegrams shall be printed in the RECORD, 


There being no objection, the remainder of the telegrams were 
ordered to be printed in the Itecorb, as follows: 


Los ANGELES, CAL., D ber 4, 1913. 
Hon. M. A. SMITH, ee Fhe OS 
Washington, D. 0.: 


Los Angeles, with water from the Sierras now within her gates, ear- 


nestly iy ge you to aid the future greatness of San Francisco. Your 
8 elp for the Hetch Hetchy bill will do this. May we count on 


ROBERT MARSH 
President Robt. Marsh Co. 
Santa Ana, CAL., December 4, 1913. 
Mank SMITH 
Senate, ſrashington, D. 0.: 


— — Boeve 3 e be woe to give San aap ag 1 8 a 5 in 
e! e alley, and urgen ues u vo ni 
San Francisco —— 5 2 . oot 8 
W. A. ZIMMERMAN, 
President Associated Chambers of Commerce of Orange County 
and President Santa Ana Savings & Trust Co. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., December 4, 1913. 
Hon, MARK SMITH, 


Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

California and its citizens urge you to vote for the Hetch Hetchy 
bill and give San Francisco its much-needed water. As a representative 
of a sister State, we know you will appreciate the vital necessity of a 
5 — water sunny’ and we trust you will give us your aid by voting in 

avor of this bi 
H. S. MCCALLUM, 
President of the Federated Improrement 
Association of Los Angeles, 
Los ANGELES, CAL., December 4, 1913. 
Hon, Mark SMITH, 
Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

It is the earnest wish of the people of southern California that you, 
as a representative of a sister te, vote for the Hetch Hetchy bill, 
which will give San Francisco its essential water supply. I earnestly 
urge you to do a great public good by voting for the bill. 

James R. H. WAGNER, 
President of the James R. H. Wagner Co, 


Los ANGELES, CAL., December 4, 1913. 
Hon, Mark SMITH 


Senate, Washington, D. O.: 


Permit me to suggest that Hetch Hetchy bill should receive your 
serious consideration, the probabilities being that San Francisco is justi- 
fied in its demands and no doubt in need of a greater water supply. 

AURICE SALZMAN, 
Treasurer Arizona State Society. 


Los ANGELES, CaL., December 4, 1913. 
Senator M. A. SMITH, 


„ 
Washington, D. C.: 

For the great benefit of more than a million Californians in and 
about San Francisco, and for the benefit of the State at large, it is im- 
perative that the Hetch Hetchy bill be paoa and Californians urgently 
request that you, the representative of our sister State, vote in favor 
of this bill. 

Con. E. S. ORMSBY, 
President of the Federated State Societies of Los Angeles, 


Los ANGELES, CAL, December 4, 1913. 
Hon. M. A. SMITH, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

California, with whose interests Arizona's are vitally linked, wants 
immediate passage for the Hetch Hetchy bill. Please give us your active 
help and vote for the Hetch Hetchy bill. 

ROBERT A. Rowan 


President R. O. Rowan Co., Los Angeles. 
Los ANGELES, CAL., December 4, 1913. 
Hon, Mark SMITH, 


Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

The passage of the Hetch Hetchy bill is of vital importance to all 
California, and I earnestly urge you as representative of sister State 
to vote in favor of the Hetch Hetchy bill. 

Max SanzMan, 
President Salmon Co. 

Los ANGELES, CAL., December 4, 1913. 
Hon. M. A, SMITH, 
Washington, D. C.: 
thern California united with the north in urging the speedy pas- 
ian "of the Hetch Hetchy bill, that San Francisco's A cmedints wants 
and future needs may be provided for. Its enactment will tend to 
greater prosperity for the coast and Southwest. We earnestly urge 


ve of our sister State to vote for it. 
you as a representative of o . 


Los ANGELES, CAL., December 4, 1913. 

Hon. M, A. SMITH, 

Washington, D. C.: 5 ms 105 

arnest support of the Hetch Hetchy bil besoug! y south- 
we ‘California in ee with San Francisco as one of the best means 
of assuring prosperity to California and the Southwest. Please vote 
and work for its immediate passage. 

RTHUR LETTS, 


A 
President Retail Dry Goods Association. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., December 4, 1913. 
Hon. Mark SMITH, 


Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 


Los 8 asks you as a true friend of California to vote for the 
Hetch Hetchy bill, and thus give to the people of San Francisco their 
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rights to a pure, abundant supply of water free of control by a private 
monopoly. which is striving to defeat the will and welfare of the citi- 
zens of a great city. 
H. H. ROSE, 
Mayor of Los Angeles. 


RIVERSIDE, CAL., December 4, 1913. 
Senator M, A, SMITH 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

The crying need of city of San Francisco for an adequate water sup- 
ply is imperative. I do not consider that the building of a storage reservoir 
in the Hetch Hetchy will 3 valley's natural beauty, but sev- 
eral hundred thousand human beings will be cared for. i 

i J. R. GABBERT, 
Editor Riverside Enterprise. 
RIVERSIDE, CAL., December 4, 1913. 
Senator SMITH, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

I belieye with all loyers of nature that our national parks and 
poau spots should receive all reasonable and proper protection from 
the Nation. I think, however, that municipal water needs are para- 
mount even to beauty, and therefore urge granting Heteh Hetchy 
reservoir site to San Francisco under all reasonable and proper restric- 


tions. 
Wu. L. PETERS, Mayor City of Riverside. 


PASADENA, CAL., December 4, 1913. 
Senator M. A. SMITH, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Feeling it is to the best interests of not only San Francisco and Cali- 
fornia but to the entire Southwest as well, we w you to do your 
utmost to secure the passage of the Hetch Hetchy bill and give to San 
ad the water supply that rightly belongs to the people of that 
city. 

D. M. LI x xAnp, 
Manager Maryland and Huntington Hotels, Pasadena, Cal. 


ALHAMBRA, CAL., December 4, 1913. 
Senator SMITH, 
Washington, D. C.: 5 
Please lend — 8 — assistance consistent with the national policy to 
secure this Hetch Hetchy for San Francisco. 
ORGE W. CAMERON, 


~ Gr 
President Board of Trustees, Alhambra, Cal. 


ALHAMBRA, CAL., December 4, 1913. 
Senator SMITH, 
Washington, D. C.: 
California looks to you for fayorabie influence in the Hetch Hetehy 
project and will certainly appreciate such generous action. 
ROBERT JORDAN, 
President Chamber of Commerce, Alhambra. 


ALHAMBRA, CAL., December 4, 1913. 
Senator SMITH, 
Washington, D. C.: 


San Francisco is entitled to an adequate water supply. and the Goy- 
ernment in granting to that city the Hetch Hetchy Basin would be 
practically following its recent policy toward Los Angeles. 


Newton W. Tompson, 
Senator Thirty-fifth District, California. 


ALHAMBRA, CaL., December 4, 1913. 
Senator SMITH, 
Washington, D. C.: 


If the Hetch Hetchy Valley is necessary to the welfare and pio peri 
of San Francisco, I am heartily in favor of its acquisition by that city. 
Mrs. Harry E. Rose, 
President Women’s Club, Alhambra. 


PHOENIX, AnIE., December 4, 1913. 
Senator Marcus A. SMITH 


Washington, D. C.: 

The importance to the city of San Francisco of soueng the right to 
the Hetch Hetchy water supply can not be overstated. It is the only 
method of relieving the monopolistic control of its water supply, Should 
the rights to this water be denied them, the opportunity to secure 
municipal ownership of its water supply will be prevented. Knowin 
your desire to be of service to the people in every possible manner, 
feel your support of San Francisco's right will be forthcoming, and I 
trust 1 do not presume too greatly in requesting that you give it your 
8 < 

appe Reese M. Lixa. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I had intended to make, I 
might say, extended remarks on this bill, but since the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS], who formerly gave notice 
that he would speak to-day, is ready to go on with a discussion 
of the currency question, I shall occupy only a short time this 
morning in discussing the Hetch Hetchy bill. 

I realize, Mr. President, that the discussion of the Hetch 
Hetchy bill is rather tiresome, on account of the manner we 
have to proceed to present evidence against this measure, but 
I will proceed with the best of testimony, the only testimony 
that I could obtain. I will not burden the Recorp by reading 
a large number of letters from people who are opposed to this 
bill, although they may be yaluable and bear upon the im- 
portance of the bill, but I will ask unanimous consent to print 
in the Record certain letters and extracts from certain publica- 
tions in opposition to this measure. 

This morning I shall not trespass upon the time of the Senate 
to read the testimony which I had intended to read, but I shall 


ask unanimous consent to haye the report made by the advisory 
board of Army engineers upon all the projects of possible 
sources of water supply printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


5. Sacramento River: The principal features of a water supply for 
San Francisco from the Sacramento River are filtration and 1 

At Collinsville, at the mouth of the river, the water becomes slightly 
brackish late in the season during years of light rainfall. At Rio Vist: 
13 miles above Collinsville, it is always fresh. It has been suggest 
that the Increasing demand for water for irrigation may in time draw 
so heavily on the river and lower it to such an extent that the upper 
limit, within which there may be brackish water in the late summer and 
fall, may move up well toward Sacramento. 

Current meter observations made in August, 1908, at Courtland, 24 
miles below Sacramento, gave a discharge of about 7,000 cubic feet 
per second. The lowest stage of the river that season occurred about 
a month later, when the gauge height was the lowest for many years. 
The discharge, however, was not less than at the lowest stage reached 
each year from 1898 to 1902, inclusive. The minimum discharge dur- 
ing this period was about 10 per cent less than in 1908, or probably 
avout 6,000 second-feet. Determinations made from cross sections and 
slopes gave for the 1909 low-water flow of the Sacramento River, above 
the mouth of Feather River, more than 5,000 cubic feet per second. Ihe 
season of 1911-12 being one of extremely light recipitation, it was 
thought that the record for small run-off would be broken: but although 
such is the case for most Sierra streams, the discharge of the Sacra- 
mento zeon the mouth of the American did not fail below about 6,300 
second-feet. 

Under the present regulations of the War Department governing tak- 
ing water from the river, diversion is permitted only when the stage 
of the river is 2 feet or more above low water. On the öpper river, 
above Monroeville, this stage may be reached in June; but at Sacra- 
mento, even during the low-water year of 1908, it did not reach this 
stage until July 18, or well toward the close of the season of heaviest 
irrigation as now practiced in the Sacramento Valley. In 1909 the 
same stage was not reached until August 6. 

As an indication of the extent to which the low-water flow may, in 
the future, be increased by reservoirs in the mountains, attention is 
called to the Big Meadows Reservoir site In Plumas County, controlled 
by the Great Western Power Co. This, with a dam 85 feet high, will 
have a capacity of 450,000 acre-feet, or sufficient to maintain a flow of 
2.500 cubice feet per second (the capacity of Big Bend Tunnel, through 
which the power plant is supplied) for 90 days. The minimum flow 
of Feather River at Oroville since 1901 was In e 1903. 1.200 
second-feet ; in 1908 it was 1,250 second-feet. At 
was 960 second feet. 

There are several other favorable sites in northern California for 
water storage, so that with power development, irrigation, and naviga- 
tion interests all dependent on a well-maintained low-water flow of 
streams, and considering also that a considerable reentage of water 
used for irrigation seeps back into the streams, it does not seem likely 
that the flow of Sacramento River need be so lowered as to permit sea 
water to get materially farther up the river than at present. In this 
connection, see extracts from reports of Col. Mendell and of Prof. C. G. 
Hyde, page 118. 

Water taken from the Sacramento to San Francisco would have to be 
carried under the San Joaquin, nearly a mile wide in its lower reaches, 
or across Carquinez Straits by submarine pipes. 

It seems, at first glance, more economical to take water for a filtered 
supply from some of the numerous channels of the lower San Joaquin 
with the waters of which those of the Sacramento mingle. This will 
be further considered under project No. 13. The relative advantages of 
filtered water supplies from the Sacramento and San Joaquin Rivers 
have been quite thoroughly studied by Mr. Allen Hazen, consulting 
engineer to the city, whose report has been presented to your board. 

r. Hazen's report shows that, although either the Sacramento or 
San Joaquin water could be satisfactor y 8 by filtration, the 
Sacramento water is now much softer than the San Joaquin and is not 
so likely in the future to increase in hardness to so great an extent, 
owing to its use for irrigation and consequent seepage back to the river. 

The Sacramento water contains a much larger percentage of total 
solids and has a much greater d of permanent hardness than the 
water from any of the proposed Sierra catchment areas. It is, conse- 
quently, even after filtration, a less desirable supply. 

Mr. Hazen suggests several possible routes for conduits to San Fran- 
cisco. He recommends one starting from an intake at Rio Vista and 
running quite 3 to filtration works near Antioch, thence to Wal- 
nut Creek, East Oakland, and Alameda and across the bay to Potrero 
Point, San Francisco. 

For estimate cost of a filtered supply from Sacramento River, see 
pages 135-137. 

6. Feather River: The lowest point on the Feather River at which 
water could be diverted and delivered by gravity to a pumping station 
at the base of the Coast Range Mountains, in Contra Costa County, 
which, in turn, would raise it to such an eleyation that it could then 
flow by gravity to 2 Springs Reservoir or to San Francisco via 
Oakland, is in the vicinity of Big Bend on the North Fork or on the 
Middie Fork at about an equal distance (16 miles) above Oroville. 

The drainage area of the North Fork of Feather River above Big 
Bend is 1,940 square miles. It contains a number of towns, including 
gemer Taylorsville, Crescent Mills, Greenville, and Prattville. The 

vestern Pacific Railway parallels the river and its tributaries, Spanish 
and Indian Creeks, all the way from Oroville to Quincy, over 75 miles. 

The Middle Fork drains the Sierra and Mohawk Valleys, agricultural 
lands, with several wing towns, and is paralleled by the Western 
Pacific Railway for 40 miles. 

Although there are these several towns on the watershed and consid- 
erable stock raising, dairying, and mining operations, the population 
er square mile of drainage area is very small, but with the facilities 
Sl transportation now provided by the Western Pacific Railway it will 
increase, . 

With the large run-off from the Feather River catchment area and 
with the great reservoir possibilities, there is no doubt as to the possi- 
bility of its 3 a sufficient quantity of water for San Francisco 

400 million gallons daily) and supplying the irrigation requirements, 


See statement as to low-water discharge and reservoir capacities on 


z The extent to which the great storage possibilities on North Fork of 
Feather River (mentioned in connection with discussion on Sacramento 
River) are likely to be developed is dependent on the demands for power 
and for irrigation. 


There has already been a considerable development 
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of each. The Meadows Reservoir is now under construction. The 
natural sterilization ef water by storage in these distant reservoirs 
would be offset mixing with the low-water flow of the river before 
the power piant reached through which a city supply would pass. 
For a supply to be filtered the lower Sacramento, except in point of 
ha much more advantageous than the Feather. 
Mr. Grunsky’s report on the Feather River, submitted to the board 
1, 1 that either the water must be filtered or stored 
below point of intake in reservoirs for a sufficiently long period (30 
days or more) to 5 Born germs, and suggests the possibility 
of such storage in the h back of Martinez. 
He makes estimates of cost of two alternative schemes—one for de- 
livering filtered water by gravity at an elevation of 20 feet in San Fran- 
cisco; the other arenai 8 at an 9 5 — — Lage ae 
Martinez, then pum t to a storage reservoir ve ez, 
Be delivered by qnavity te San Francisco at an elevation 


vity scheme the value of the 195 
San Francisco, Mr. Grunsky finds 
meals bat be slates Chak tor a geontel wopery (han 
more econo ; but he s at for a greater sup 

a filtration plant will be necessary to take care of the D iditional 
d. 


an al ntity of fi- 
million, gallons daily sup- 


* Yuba River: The entire region drained 


N reservoir systems have been developed here and are 
capable of considerable extension. The South Yuba Water Co. fur- 
nishes water Se purposes ca ge — —— oou siipi 
& Water Co. the owner oi extensive w. righ 

Pacitie Gas & — Co. — water from both the South and North 
For! dev: 

oe por ia es auch Semen wake sites which are drained by Canyon 
Creek, a Piba ary of South Yuba, and with which may be connected, 
by canal and tunnel, others on the upper Middle Fork, are controlled 
by W. B. Bourne, president of the Spring Valley Water Co. These 
constitute what is known as the Bowman fake system. Reports made 
to Mr. Bourne on supply! water to San Francisco from the Yuba 
River with the Bowman e system as a nucleus by two engineers, 
Samuel Storrow and W. W. Waggoner, have been made accessible to 
the 

‘These rts contain much valuable, though fragmentary, data as 
to the yield of the catchment areas of the Bowman Lake system, ex- 
..... im — ̃ OUATE Of. warst 

ollow: ea K e 

oping RRS le are doubtless sufficiently so to justify 


„ Storrow goes rather more into detail as to possible yield, and 

138 ota dependable supply are more conservative (ban those 

er, and in some ins even more than the results of 

this investigation show, though the résumé of his report would of itself 
different impression. 

area of the Bowman Lake system is made up of the 


Square miles. 


7 , Which, altho 
coe sony: — more necessary for 


the available run-off. 
ree mass diagram (fig. 15) of flow per square mile from high Yuba 
River areas gives a mean run-off for six years (1903-1909) of 2.50 
gallons dail, r square mile. The most critical season of this 
period was in 1 A comparison of the mass diagrams of those 
streams for which there are run-off records both for 1897-98 and for 
1907-8 shows that to maintain a given draft storage for the former 
period would need be 50 pa cent greater than for the latter. 
Com m of rainfall records and deductions therefrom as to run- 
off indicate Sat the storage required for the most critical periods that 
ve occurred 


(See discussion on rainfall and run-off, p. 72 et seq.) Therefore, with 
a total storage capacity of 30,867 million paeas, the storage that 
could safely be app. to 5 the draft in 1907-8 3 proper 
reserve for worse ) is 30,867 1.50 1.5013, 700 million - 
lons, or for the 37 square 220 million gallons (675 acre-feet 
per square mile). Referring again to the Yuba River diagram, 675 
acre-feet storage per square mile will equalize a draft of 1.50 million 
gallons daily per square mile (+10 per cent for evaporation), or a 
total draft from the system of 1.50 & 62.3795 million gallons daily. 
singe 3 capacity, 30,867 million gallons, is a 325 days 
su a s rate. 
n the supply from Bowman Lake e Mr. Storrow 
p. ses to conserve from 180 apare miles on the South Yuba, of 
wi is 138 Agaro miles are tributary to South Yuba Water Co.'s 
pe in 18.33 million gallons dally, means of 10,996 million gallons 
orage, in reservoirs at Malakoff and Columbia Hill. A storage capacity 
of 600 days’ flow is in this case probably necessary, as prior water 
rights are very extensive and may take the total run-off through much 
longer periods annually. 

m 169.5 square miles of drainage area on Middle Yuba, exclu- 
sive of 11.8 square miles diverted to the Bowman Lake system through 
the English Reservoir, with an estimated annual run-off of 1.71 million 
gallons daily per square mile, Mr. Storrow, by means of a diverting canal 
of 750 second-feet capacity and two reservoirs, Sweetland and Shady 
Creek, at elevation about 2,000 feet, have a combined storage capacity 
of 30,408 million gallons, estimates a conservation of 50.68 million 


ons daily, 


The total su from the Yuba which might th 
3 pply ch might thus be available for 


95 M. G. D. from Bowman Lake System with 30,867 M. G. storage. 
18. 32 M. G. D. from South Yuba with 10.996 M.G. KOERA. 
50. 68 M. G. D. from Middle Yuba with 30,408 M. G. storage. 


164 M. G. D. total -with 72,271 M. G. storage. 


There are features of the proposed reservolrs at Malakoff. Columbia 
Hill, Sweetland, and Shady Prete that cause considerable uncertainty 
as to probable cost of construction and maintenance and as to the 
quality of the water. At Sweetland a large portion of the reservoir 
capa is furnished by old hydraulic mining pits, the high gravel 
banks of which have stood vertically, or nearly so, for many years. 
When converted into a reservoir the action of water, especially wave 
action, would probably cause extensive caving of banks for a long 
time. The proposed height of this dam is 230 feet. 
tect hig. Creek the proposed dam is about 3,000 feet long and 180 
The Columbia Hill dam would be 2,000 feet long and about 200 


feet high, 
ing camps on the Yuba River watershed, 


There are numerous min 
but these are situated mostly below the roposed points of diversion, 


and the drainage from them may be read y excluded from the ditches’ 


or conduits. 
Three power plants are 8 The first, called the Starr power 
owman Lake system under a head of 


passes thr 
Waggoner plants and, in addition, that which is obtained from the 
Middle Yuba. The power so developed is more than snfficient to do 
the . pumping for delivering the water into Crystal Springs 


The reute proposed Mr. Storrow, which is also an alternate 
route pro; by Mr. Waggoner, would deliver the Yuba- water to a 
connection with the Spring Valley's pipes in the Livermore Valley. 

But for a supply coming from the north, designed to serve the met- 
8 5 0 sent ran At ea pon 5 1 ue not be economical 
Oo carry all aroun e cities akland, Berkeley, and Alame 
to S —— 3 peninshis. 5 a us 

e sate dependable supply, not requiring filtration, which tt has been 
estimated aboye could be obtained from the Yuba River, is 164 million 
galions daily. For a larger supply, such as 400 million gallons daily, 
estimated necessary for the metropolitan district of San Francisco by the 
close of the present century, the run-off from a much larger portion of the 
sone 8 1 were 3 n is a catch- 
ment area of 1,220 square miles above the propos nt of diversi 
at junction of the North and South Forks.. P 15 i = 

e supply, which can contro y the reservoir system de- 
scribed above, together with the natural discharge from the remainder 
of the watershed, regulated to a considerable extent now, and to a 
greater extent in the future by reservoirs of power companies which 
use the water above the 2 of diversion, enn doubtless be brought 
up to 400 million gallons daily. Such a supply would need purification. 

For a filtered supply or one requiring long-time storage along the 
line of conduit, the Yuba River has no advantage over the Feather, 
except bly a little more favorable crossing of the Sacramento 
Valley between Rocklin and Woodland, or the route proposed by Mr, 
Storrow, instead of crossing the Sutter Basin te Marysville Buttes, 
thence across the Sacramento River and Colusa Basin to the vicinity 
of Arbuckle, which Mr. Grunsky proposes for both the Yuba and 
Feather River conduits. 

The cost estimate for an unfiltered supply of 164 million gallons da ſly, 
given on page 137, is for delivery by gravity to San Francisco, no part 
of it being allowed for the cities on the east side of the bay. 

The acqueduct line follows generally the route suggested by Mr. 
Grunsky to the west side of Sacramento Valley; thence along the line 

roposed for the Mount Shasta Aqueduct from about Cache Creek to 

„ A profile of the Mount Shasta Aqueduct line is shown 
on e a 

This gravity conduit, with intake about 150 feet higher than pro- 

Mr. G , of course requires larger and heavier ipe 
across cramento Valley than would one delivering water at about 
sea level in the vicinity of Carquinez Straits, where it would have to 
be pumped to a sufficient elevation for delivery to San Francisco, 

American River: The Amer River, above the gauging sta- 
tion at Fair Oaks, drains an area of 1,910 = miles, The average 
run-off per square mile from the higher portion of this area is about 
10 per cent less than that from the Yuba River, but it is considerabl 
greater than that from the mountain areas to the south. As on all 
the other Sierra streams the claimed appropriations of water tly 
exceed the total low-water flow. The question of the validity of 
many of these claims can be determin ge e the courts. The 
power plant of the Pacific Gas & Electric „at Folsom, has a 
capacity of 1,750 second-feet, which alone exceeds the natural flow 
ef the river for from three to six months each year. On account of 
its low elevation, and of probable contamination, water passing 
through this power plant can not be considered as a practicable 
supply for San Francisco. 

ere are several actual diversions from the river for Irrigation 
and mining purposes and rights of others claimed. On some of the 
latter the necessary ewes acrosome as to prosecution of development 
— — Sat complied with, so that in time they too will become 

There are also other water-power plants and alist powes projects in 
embryo, which depend mostly on stored water. These do, or will, return 
the water to the river above the points where diversion would need be 
made to a conduit for delivering water to San Francisco. 

With the exception of a few reservoir sites on the Rubicon River, 
which form part of a power project now Sane Aore kpd and one on 
Silver Creek which, on account of apparent rability as shown on 
3 sheet of United States Geological Survey, was examined by 
me in hag ang 1911, and found to have just been surveyed by the 
Western States Power Co. for a reenforcement of its power plant, prac« 
tically ail of the reservoirs or suggested sites on the American River 
watershed are located at bigh altitudes and have very limited drainage 


areas. 

Several different combinations of portions of the American River 
watershed or combinations with drainage areas of adjacent watersheds, 
affording greater or better storage, are possible. 

Two propositions, neither of them recent, have been made to the 
city for furnishing water from the American and cent watersheds, 
They will be separately under headings 8a and 8b, 
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Sa. Glant Gap water s y: This proposition, made in 1901, was 
for a daily supply of 45 milton gallons from 212 square miles drainage 
area and with 39,000 million gallons storage capacity. One of the pro- 
ponents has informed ame Gers = ACODA ot Ag FOET 3 
of reservoirs (some ing too large and some too 

capacity of the nine reservoirs would be about 25,000 or 30,000 million 
gallons. This would be ample for the daily supply named. 

This scheme has since en enlarged, though neither has a new 
proposition been made to San Francisco nor are the necessary proper- 
ties in the control of the proponents, to embrace diversion from the 
Yuba (South Yuba and Bowman Lake) and r portions of the 
American watershed, making a total drainage area of over 800 square 
mil 


es. 

Some of the developments proposed are being made or are under 
consideration by other parties, but the combinations propores may be 
ossible. The Giant Gap project contemplates producing a continuous 
ow of 835 cubic feet per second (540 million gallons daily), of which 
441 second-feet 3 1 daily) are for city supplies, the 
rest for irrigation an ower only. 

The P Preg, on this 7 by Russel L. Dunn, consulting engineer. 
gives no estimates of reservoir capacities, but, combining those of the 
smaller and earlier Giant Gap proposition with those of two other 
schemes, which this one proposes to absorb and on which estimates 
of reservoir capacities have heen obtained, gives a total of about 
105,000 million gallons. The 800 square miles of drainage area with 
this storage capacity would yield a continuous flow ater than 
claimed through the driest period if there were no prior rights to 

llow for. 
yi As has been stated, the latter are quite extensive. Assuming that 
they are so great that storage for 400 days supply. may be necessary 
for driest period, the storage named would furnish 262 million gallons 


ly, 1 none of the storage available for power or irrigation. 
2 comparative estimate of Tost has been made for a water supply 


under this scheme on account of lack of data. The pipe line under 
pressure would start from about the same point as in the Yuba River 
scheme (Rocklin-Woodland Route) and consequently the cost from 
that point for an ulyalent supply wonld be about the same. If 
the other interests N mentioned could be harmonized, the indi- 
cations are that the total cost of a Giant Gap supply would not exceed 
one of equal volume from the Yuba, and it might be considerably less. 
Sb. American-Cosumnes, or bay cities pro : Of the several propo- 
sitions that have been made to the city for furnishing a source of 
supply, this one has been most prominently (excepting only the 
Dees before the public. In 1906 a proposin was made to the 
city for 1 sale of the properties and rights of the Bay Cities Water 
Co. on the American and Cosumnes Rivers. The merits of this source 
of supply were clouded by the political situation at that ay and 
allegations of graft in connection with the proposition were made. 
Notwithstanding the unfortunate circumstances attending its exploi- 
tation, the possible development of the American-Cosumnes water 
supply has been more n studied, or, at any rate, the results of 
atudicn which have been made available to this board are much more 
comprehensive than in the case of other sources under consideration. 
The drainage area from which the Bay Cities Water Co. proposed to 
obtain its supply consists of 238 square miles on the South Fork of 
American River running up to the summits of the Sierras, and 158 
uare miles on the Cosumnes River, 3 a total of 396 square 
miles. Within this — 18 3 aran aggregate capacity of 
llons, have been surveyed. 
r chief engineer, Bay Cities Water Co., estimates 
the continuous and dependable water su ply at 317,000,000 gallons 
er day. He also estimates that the fully developed American River 
with the Sly Park Creek area of the Cosumnes added, would 


used for meadow and agricultural 8 


nage area of South Fork of American, above its point of 
7 at Slippery Ford and the tunnel th the ridge he eee 


the Cosumnes watershed and on the Sly Park portion of 
tn ieee are the following-named reservoir sites with capacities and 


tributary drainage areas as 


given: 


Acre-feet. 
16,570 50, 500 
7.6% | 23,400 
1,650 | 5000 
2200| 6.750 
$00] 2450 
1,900} 5,850 
7,760 | 23, 800 
9,390 | 28,800 
6, 700 20,550 
9,000} 27,800 
11,000} 33,750 


§ 


A 3 of these 
square e from 
each of the reservoirs 5 those on Caples 
and the = at Slip 
e 


res, together with the mass diagram of flow 
areas of American River yok 15), shows that 
‘ork and 8 e 
0 


the flow of the 

The three reservoirs on Caples Fork are very uneconomical in regard 
to amount of material required for dams in proportion to volume of 
water stored. Eliminating these and reducing the Medley Lakes 
— 7 55 to 9,000 acre-foot makes the total available storage 194,700 
acre- 

A period which has been assumed to require the greatest storage 
capacity is one requiring two and a quarter times (1.50 * 1.50) that 
for an — draft for the period 1907-1909. (See discussion on Yuba 
River.) refore, the portion of the total capacity that could be prop- 
erly applied to the regulation of the discharge of the latter season Is the 
total capacity divided by 2.25. 

A storage capacity of 194,700 acre-feet + 2.28 88,500 acre-feet in con- 
nection with the run-off from 256 . 2 —— miles (238 on American and 
18 on Sly Park Creek) would Pom „ according to the mass diagram 
(95. 15), 215 million gallons daily. 

hrough the assumed worst possible season the total storage capacity 
(194,700 acre-feet) would permit the same daily draft. 

The above figures make no allowance for adverse price rights, it 
being understood that the Bay Cities Co. owns all of those on the 
South Fork of the American; and that those on Sly Park Creek may 
be reasonably He see 

The plans of Bay Cities Water Co. so far as outlined in their offer 
to the city contemplated a power plant at Cat Point, using water from 
a high and from a low level canal. The latter would be eliminated with 
the Bucks Bar reservoir and drainage area. 

A considerable rtion of the report on the American-Cosumnes 
1 by J. H. weiler, submitted August 1, 1912, is devoted to 

e water requirements of adjacent areas in the Sacramento Valley 
and foothills. 

The conclusion of an investigation “based on the broad theory of 
water conservation“ is “that all water rights, commercial industries, 
and irrigable lands having claim n the waters of the drainage areas 
of the American-Cosumnes proj can be fully and justly met and 
Hie . for San Francisco and the bay cities 6 million 
gallons y- 

For a yield of this quantity Mr. Dockweiler includes the drainage 
area tributary to Bucks Bar below Sly Park. 

The dependable yield of 215 million gallons daily, estimated by me, 
was for a catchment area, including only 18 square miles on the 
Cosumnes River, instead of 158. This yield agrees with Mr. Duryea’s 
for the same catehment area. An estimate of cost of a 215 million gal- 
jon daily supply from the American-Cosumnes, combined with one of 
128 million gallons daily from the Mokelumne and of 57 million gallons 
daily from the Stanislaus, making a total of 400 million gallons dally, 
will be found on pages 133-134. 

9. Lake Tahoe: Several schemes haye been proposed for extensive 
utilization of the waters of Lake Tahoe by diverting them by means of 
tunnels to the west slope of the Sierras and to the east slope of the 
divide separating the lake from the Carson River in Nevada. 

For power production, diversion to the west offers great attraction 
on account of the much ater possible head under which the water 
may be used than is possible along the Truckee River or by diversion to 
Carson Valley. 

But there are now several power plants on the Truckee, and the 
Truckee-Carson irrigation project uses a large volume of water and 
at be 7 dagen greater use, this latter being dependent on large storage 
capacity. 

An engineer's report, dated October, 1908, on the utilization of Lake 
Tahoe water for a municipal supply was submitted to the board in 
July, 1911. Two of the features o is report were claims to the fow 
from Lake Tahoe up to 1,200 second-feet, and estimate of a continuons 
dependable supply of 561 second-feet. 

he United States Geological Survey records of the discharge from 
Lake Tahoe for the nine seasons, 1 1901 to 1908-9, show a mean 
daily discha ranging from 123 second-feet to 870 second-feet, the 
average for the nine seasons being 426 second-feet (275 million gallons 
ah. 5 the years 1908-9 the flow at no time exceeded 900 
second- 

On account of the extensive use of this water, present and prospective, 
in the region through which it has its natural outlet, it has not seemed 
necessary to inguire into the practicability of sufficient storage to regu- 
late the flow to the mean of the nine-year period. Since the extreme 
variation in seasonal discharge from the lake during the nine years 
corresponds to a copin of water over its surface of but little more than 
4 feet there should no ey ae this, and 1 not to equalize 
tho discharge at the same rate ugh much drier periods than those 
for which re are records, 

The reason for the comparatively small run-off for so large a 
drainage area is not due so much to the fact that it lies on the east side 
ot the Sierra divide as to the large proportion of the drainage area 
occupied by the lake itself, with consequent large evaporation loss. 
The area of the lake is about 193 square miles and of the drainage 
area (including the lake) 519 square miles. 

10. Mokelumne River: Water supply investigations made for the 3 
of San Francisco, 1874-1877, resu in the recommendation, by Col. 
G. H. Mendell to the board of water commissioners, of the Mokelumne 
River for a source of supply. 

In Col. Mendell's report-occurs the statement that for a conduit of 
25,000,000 gallons y supply there should be 2,000,000,000 galions 
(an 80 days’ supply) For so small a supply from a stream on which 
the use of water had not been greatly developed, although rights to 
large volumes of the flow of the stream were claimed, the necessity for 
very great A capacity was not so apparent as at present. For the 
much larger daily 7 — now sought from drainage areas in the Sierras, 
storage capacity of from 300 to 900 days supply is needed, depending 
on the area of the watershed, its run-off depth, and the extent to whi 
other uses of the flow of the stream must be allowed for. 

L. Dunn, consulting engineer, in rt dated July 30, 1908, 
to the Sierra Nevada Water & Power Co., estimates that with the stor- 
age sapno (20,000,000,000 2 afforded at Rall Road Flat Reser- 
voir site, a and Licking Forks of Mokelumne River, 
with a dam feet high, and with 536 square miles of drainage area, 
most of which is not naturally tributary to this reservoir but is to he 
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made so by diverting canals, 125,000,000 gallons daily is the limiting 
8 i ant that could be supplied to San Francisco through a 
year like a 

The rights of the Sicrra Nevada Water & Power Co. were based pe 
marily on filings made by W. V. Clark, sr., in 1856 and subsequently. 
The actual use at present made by the successors of Clark is very little, 

The Sierra Blue Lakes Water & Power Co. has succeeded to the rights 
of the Sierra Nevada Water & Power Co. and has filed on others. It 
has made offers for the acquirement of its rights and properties by San 
Francisco and claims they. will yield 200,000,000 gallons dally. Some 
of its later publications claim a daily capaci of 500,000,000 gallons. 
The rights to water now used, which must be allowed for in es mating 
the yield from the upper Mokelumne River drainage area, are: 
“Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 175 second-feet, of which 77 second-feet 
may be diverted from the drainage area (old Amador Canal). 

“Mokelumne River Power & Water Co. (Prindle ditch), 75 second- 


feet. 

“ Woodbridge Canal, 62.5 second-feet, from April to September.“ (As 
the point of diversion for this canal is below the power plant of the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. the water from the latter may again be used.) 

Other claims which must be considered are those of the Mokelumne 
Power & Water Co. to 250 second-feet of flood-water flow of Middle 
Fork, for the diversion of which to Calaveras Valley a ditch is now 
under construction, and the Mokelumne River Power Co. to 175 second- 
feet of flood water of the North Fork, which it proposes to store in a 
reservoir located on this fork above the mouth of Moore Creek. 

The records of the United States Forestry Service show that filings 
for this reservoir site antedate those of Sierra Blue Lakes Water & 
Power Co. for the site at mouth of Blue Creek. 

No extensive use of Mokelumne River water for irrigation is made at 

resent, but a study of the location of lands in the Sacramento and 

Ban Joaquin Valleys, which are irrigated, and their relation to the 
drainage areas from which the water comes for their irrigation, does 
not confirm the statements of advocates of the Sierra Blue Lakes scheme 
that the waters of the Mokelumne are not needed for Irrigation. 

In fact it appears that the ratio of catchment area to the dependent 
irrigable area is less in the case of the Mokelumne than in the case of 
either the Stanislaus or the Tuolumne. The difference is partly com- 
pensated for by somewhat greater precipitation on the Mokelumne 
areas. 

Mr. Grunsky's report, submitted August 1, 1912, takes up the subject 
of irrigation needs of the district that would properly be served by the 
Mokelumne. lle estimates that there are 200, acres, requirin, 
600,000 acre-feet i annually. (See additional discussion of irri- 

ion needs on p. 2 : 
Bane Lissa yet Bet bes by the Sierra Blue Lakes Water & Power 
Co. for the „ of its Mokelumne River supply: with their 
capacities, depths of water, and approximate heights of dam, are as fol- 
ows: 


Approxi- Capacity. 
Depth ot mate 
Location. total 
0 Vater. peicht ot Acre test. Million 
dam. "| gallons. 


Junction of South and Licking Forks, Mo- Feet. 
kelumne River (Rail Road Flat) 
North Fork of Mokelumne River at mouth 


of Blue Creek 


Blue 


See following. 


The capacities given for the Rail Road Flat and North Fork Reser- 
voirs were determined from surveys made by the city of San Francisco 
after reconnoissance had been made by me. The dams required are ver, 
large in proportion to storage capacity. The capacities of Forest Cree 
Reservoir were determined from my reconnoissance survey. The capaci- 
ties claimed by the proponents of the Blue Lakes scheme are much 
in excess of these. 

Storage at the Blue Lakes is now used br. the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. in connection with its power plant at Electra. The right to raise 
the Blue Lakes Dams and to use the additional storage, claimed by the 
Blue Lakes Co. (and backed by legal opinion ) is of very little value, as 
the present capacity conserves practically all of the run-off from the 
catchment area, 41 square miles. 

The Mokelumne River mass diagrams (fig. 16) show the estimated 
run-off for several periods from the 642 square miles of drainage area 
above the gaging station near Clements and for portions of the water- 
shed tributary to the reseryoirs and diverting canals proposed by the 
Sierra Blue Lakes Water & Power Co. as follows: 

Lines marked “A” show total discharge at station near Clements. 

Lines marked B show total discharge at point of diversion, on 
North Fork, to Electra ede station for three periods—1886-1890, 
1897-1899, and 1907-1909. 

Lines marked O show water available to Sierra Blue Lakes 
Water & Power Co. at the site of its proposed North Fork Reservoir, 
after allowing 175 second-feet (or total flow when less than this) to 
Electra power pinar and Amador Canal, as long as that flow can be 
maintained with the aid of 24,800 acre-feet storage. This is the 
combined storage capacity of three reservoirs of the Pacifie Gas & 
Electric Co., Blue Lakes, Meadow Lake, and Bear River. The claims 
of the Mokelumne River Power Co. are ignored in this diagram. 

Lines marked “D” show water available to Sierra Blue Lakes 
Water & Power Co. at same point as above, after allowing 350 second- 
feet (or total flow when less than this) to Electra power plant and 
Mokelumne River Power Co. as long as that flow can be maintained 
with the aid of 76,300 acre-feet storage. This is the combined storage 
capacity of Pacific Gas & Electric Co., as above, and of the proposed 
reservoir of the Mokelumne River Power Co. on the North Fork, above 


Moore Creek. 

Lines marked “H” show water available to Sierra Blue Lakes 
Water & Power Co. from Middle, Licking, and South Forks after 
allowing 75 second-feet (and the entire flow when less) to Mokelumne 
River Power & Water Co. (Prindle ditch). 

Lines marked “F” show water available to Sierra Blue Lakes 


Water & Power Co. from Middle, Licking, and South Forks after 


deducting the flow from 25.2 square miles of Middle Fork (above 
Prindle’s proposed diversion to Calaveras Reservoir) up to 250 second- 
feet scopes of Prindle’s proposed diverting ditch) at times when 
flow at Kail Road Flat Reservoir is in excess of 150 second-feet (the 
Approzonate combined capacity of the old Prindle and Clark ditches). 

With the reservoir capacities shown on page bs the possible draft 


during critical periods as shown by the lines D and F are: 
Milli - 
For period 1887—1889 : Tons daily 2 
PRONE NOT EOF . a a 
From South, Middle, and Licking Forks mmnm 70 
% ea ais See PENN A A E EAS A R oo, 184 
— 


For period 1897-1899: 
‘rom N 


For 


riod 1907-1909: 
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In accordance with the deductions from rainfall data as to the 
possible conservation during the most critical periods that have 
occurred since 1849 (see p. 78), which have been applied to other 
catchment areas, the safe 5 continuous yield from these 
areas with the given reservoir capacity, holding one-third of this 


eapacity in reserve for riods drier than any of those shown by 
diagram, is 128 million gallons daily. 
To increase the dependable yield through the driest periods to that 


shown possible through several dry periods, viz, 185,000,000 gallons 
daily, and to allow for the same prior rights, an increase of 50 r 
cent, or 77,000 acre-feet, in storage capacity is necessary. This addi- 
tional capacity for use during extremel ry seasons only might be 
so located as to be filled during extremely wet seasons only. Surveys 
made by the United States Geological Survey on the Mokelimne River 
catchment area have covered three sites, all above elevation 7.000 
feet, aggregating 2,530 acre-feet capacity, only about 3 per cent of re- 
quired increase. 

The draft ibilities from this system could be increased consid- 
erably D including in the catchment area contributory to the suppl 
the territory between the reservoirs on the North Fork and at Ratt 
Road Flat and the int of final diversion to conduit below Rich 
Gulch. But within this territory are several small settlements and a 
number of ranches, Its exclusion conforms to the manner of treating 
the other sources of supply. The catchment area from which the pro- 
posed supply would be taken has very few permanent inhabitants. For 
a few months each year it is used for cattle zing. 

By combination of the Sierra Blue Lakes Water & Power Co.'s ap- 
propriations of water and reservoir sites with the rights of other appro- 
priations, as, e. g., the Mokelumne River Power Co., or of this com- 

any and the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. on the North Fork, and 

iverting the water below the Electra power piant or with the Moke- 
lumne River Power & Water Co. (Prindle Ditch) on the South and 
Middle Forks, the yleld may be greatly increased. 

The lines B, C, and E of the mass diagram afford the means of de- 
termining the possibilities of such combinations. 

Claims made by this company to a reservoir site at Case Valley and 
to water rights on the Cosumnes River can not properly be considered 
a 5 with the Mokelumne River, as such a combination is not 
‘easible. 

To determine the storage capacity necessary to meet an annual irri- 
gation requirement of 500,000 acre-feet (2.5 feet depth over 200,000 
acres, instead of 3 feet depth assumed by Mr. Grunsky), together with 
that needed to insure for San Francisco a dependable supply through 
all seasons of 128,000,000 gallons daily, as determined above, an appli- 
cation to the mass diagram of discharge at Clements (lines A on fig. 
ae) of draft lines (not shown) for 128,000,000 gallons daily, plus 
500,000 acre-feet distributed uniformly through seven months (March 
to September, inclusive), shows that 250,000 acre-feet storage would be 
sufficient for any peri shown except 1898-99, when about 500,000 
acre-feet would have been required. 

Mr. Grunsky’s deductions are not inconsistent with these. He shows 
that to have supplied 200,000,000 gallons daily and to have met an 
annual irrigation uirement of „000 acre-feet a storage capacity 
of 1,000, acre-feet would have been required for the period 1898— 
1900, but he states that “ with storage in half this amount there would 
be a deficiency only in the rare case of such a critical period as that 
e and posed irs of i i 

e existing and pro reservoirs of operating power companies, 
together with a number of small-capacity reservoirs at sites that DAYO 
been reported upon by various parties, would give the storage capacity 
in addition to that required for a 128,000,000 gallons daily supply re- 
eea for full irrigation on the basis assumed by me above, except 

rough extremely dry periods. 

For estimate of cost of a Mokelumne supply in two different com- 
1 to make a total of 400,000,000 gallons daily, see pages 

11. Stanislaus River: The watershed of the Stanislaus River lies be- 
tween those of the Mokelumne and Tuolumne. 

The situation, so far as a possible city water supply is concerned, 
is controlled by the Sierra & San Francisco Power Co., which now 
furnishes power to the United Railroads of San Francisco. This com- 
pany has a power plant at Stanislaus, at the junction of the North and 

ddle Forks of the Stanislaus River, which has a capacity of 400 
cubic feet per second. 

According to the statement of the manager of the company there is 
now, with one reservoir of 15,800 ecre-feet storage capacity constructed, 
a dependable low-water flow through its canal to the power house from 
Sand Bar Flat, on the Middle Fork, of 132 cubic feet per second, or 

000,000 gallons daily. 

The mass diagrams (fig. 17) show this to be true for all seasons 
since records of the flow of the river have been kept by the company, 
or since 1905. Through a year like 1898 there would have been but 
little shortage. The entire dry-weather flow may be used for gener- 
ating power, since the water is returned to the river above the points 


of use by prior ey a et but for a supply for diversion outside of 
the irei only water in excess of prior rights on the stream below 
can 
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Two irrigation’ districts, the Oakdale and the South San Joaquin, claim 
the natural flow of the river up to 1,700 cubic feet per second. These 
districts are now constructing works to enable them to use the water 
to much better advantage than heretofore. Other small appropriations 
bring the total well up toward the 2,000 second-feet allowed in com- 
puting quantities for mass diagrams of water which might be made 
available for the use of San Francisco. 

The necessary allowance for prior rights constitutes so large a por- 
tion of the total flow that, for a period like 1897-1899, draft would 
have to be entircly from stora or 21 months. During 1907—1909 
there was a period of 17 months during which the natural flow that 
could have been diverted amounted to only about 10,000,000,000 gallons, 

Greater storage in 
of the other sources 


or a 50-days’ supply of 200,000,000 gallons daily 
itional storage, will 


e to the daily yield is needed than for an 
studied. Additional catchment area, without. a 
not increase the yield; compare mass diagram for the 615 square miles 
above the confluence of North and Middle Forks with that for the 320 
square miles aboye Sand Bar Flat. 
The Sierra & San Francisco Power Co. has guarded against other 
ps using the water stored by its reservoirs after it passes the 
tanisinus power plant by itself acquiring a power agg near Knights 
Th under a head of 


San Francisco Power Co. 


public lands, there has been estimated a 3 ore 2 ee 
r. 

1907-2909, 

period 1897-1899, 


riod, as in the case of other sources, 57,000, gallons 
estimated storage capacity is equivalent to 975 days’ supply at this 
rate. 

Mr. Grunsky, in his report of July 31, 1912, after discussing the 
developments Vinee by the Sierra & Francisco Power Co. and its 
redecessors; and the irrigation needs of the lands, rather than the 
appropriations of the districts, dependent on the Stanislaus River, 


says: 

Wet does not seem reasonable to hope for an extension of such a 
project [supply from Stanislaus] to a 8 capacity than 60,000,000 
gallons per day, and even this amount it may be difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to secure continuously.” 

ere WER this statement, the 57,000,000 gallons daily estimated 
capac above. 

5 of the reservoirs and water rights of the Slerra & 
San Francisco Power Co. for a water ra ly would properly involve 
also the purchase of the power plants of t company, which have a 
5 o use much more water than could be diverted to San Fran- 
cisco. 

A proposition made a few rs ago by this company to San Francisco 
for forniahing water a pave tly stated that it would grant no power 
rights. The power develo is now used by the United Railroads of 
San cisco. Presumably there may be considerable extension of its 
use in this direction. 

In the estimates of cost of a supply from the Stanislaus in eombina- 
tion with other ies ey to make a total of 400,000,000 gallons daily, 
the possibility of u tion of power from this river Is not taken into 
account, 

12. Tuoloumne River: Aboye the United States Geological Survey 
station — — Grange the Tuolumne River has a drainage area of 1,500 

uare es. 
ass La Grange Dam water is diverted to the canals of the Turlock 
and Modesto Irrigation districts. Much has been said and written about 
guarding the water hts of these districts and supplying its further 
needs and those of cent lands which must look to the Tuolumne, 
if at all, for water. 3 

Edwin Duryea, jr., chief r, Bay Cities Water Co., several years 
ago, prepared a voluminous discussion of the subject, tending to show 
that these land ulrements and San Francisco’s needs can not be sup- 
lied from thé Tuolamne. This conelusion was based on the pre te 
Phat the capacities of reservoirs at Hetch Hetehy Valley and at ke 
Eleanor, as given in the reports of C. E. Grunsky, former city eer, 
were the limiting ones, and that those for several other reservoir sites, 
as published in reports of the United States Geological Survey, made up 
the total available storage capacity (270,000 acre-feet). 

Even had this been the case there would have been no legal rights 
of the Turlock and Modesto districts interfered with so long as no water 
was stored by San Francisco except when the flow of the river at La 
Grange exceeded the amount of those districts’ appropriations, viz: 
2,350 cubic feet per second. But in the light of the fact that much 
greater storage is possible, a further Mienie, ree as to eee needs 
and their effects, if provided for, on a city water supply from the 
Tuolumne has been made. 

It is now a well-recognized fact that the lands of many distriets have 
been greatly overirrigated, and msive subdrainaze works have in 
some cases me 3 to ore them to fertility. 

Mr. Burton Smith, superintendent of the Turlock frrigation district, 
says, December 31, 1910, that under present conditions, i. e., with no 
storage, the water supply is exha' about the middle of July each 


year. 
“This creates a desire among the irrigators to give the land an over- 
dose of water during the irrigation season.” 

This causes the water table to fluctuate rapidly and creates a con- 
dition very damaging to most th a sto reservoir which 
the district now plans to constract it is not hat more water 
will be hat it will Mr 


be ample. 
districts on Novem- 


8 miles. It has been estimated, accordin 
ssions, that an additional area. amounting to 
above, or a total of 643 square miles (411,520 acres), 


upon the Tuolumne for irrigation. 

A msp issued by the United States Department of Agriculture in 
cooperation with the tion 8 Sonne of California, an advance 
ble lands east of the San Joaquin River and extend fro! 
the Stanislaus River on the north to the Merced River on the south, 

Oakdale irrigation 


excepting so much of this area as is included in the 


district, which takes its water from the Stanislaus, is approximately 
836 gener 

ree square miles is considered a ous 
estimate of the area dent on the Tuolumne for water. 

The report by J. H. eijer, on the needs of Turlock and Modesto 
irrigation districts, submitted June 30, 1912, not only does not recog- 
nize any appreciable area outside the Turlock and Modesto districts 
dependent upan the Tuolumne for water, but, considering the water- 
logged condition of some of the lands within the district, estimates 
the maximum acreage requiring irrigation in any at 

In view of the fact that the 8 
porary one, drainag 

her fact that applications for admission to the districts have been 
made by the owners of cent lands, there seems no necessity for so 
belittling the irrigation needs. 

It may quite possibly be that the area outside of Turlock and Modesto 
districts estimated above as dependent on the Tuolumne for water is 
somewhat too cee ve but if so, there fs a thirsty area on west side of 
San Joaquin to which excess water could be piped and where it could 
be advan usly used. 

It is probable, however, that the present practice of irrigating such 
of the west side lands as can not be reached by gravity ditches, viz, 
by rere — from the San Joaquin River, is the more economical. 

ith increased use and better distribution of water on the east side, 
back into the river will increase 


allowing for roads, buildings, corrals, ete, and that there may be a 
15 per cent loss by seepage and evaporation in ditches, 23 feet, depth 


ar bs tee . meneen at apren gates, haf Hg mann A 
‘or the purpose o s investigation the use of irrigation wa 
assumed to be distributed through the season as follows: 8 


Mr. Dockweller estimates an annual requirement of 2.5 feet depth 
of water on the land, but he assumes a distribution of this water pro 
rata to the actual distribution of 1911, which obtained simply because 
no better distribution was possible without much greater storage 
capacity. Such a distribution, with the maximum rate of application of 
water to the land conforming in time to the maximum rate of discha 
of the river, enables Mr. Dockweiler to show necessity for comparatively 

ll reservoir capacity. 

The following table shows the distribution of 23 feet depth of water 
through the year, proposed by Mr. Grunsky in his reports on the Mokel- 
umne and Stanislaus Rivers, and the same total quantity distributed 
according to the monthly stated in the report of the 

rebable average use: 


percentages 
Turlock and Modesto districts to be the p 


88888888888 
8388388888888 


Ser 


According to each of these proposed distributions the total to the end 


of June is practically the same as assumed by me above, the varia- 
tions (especially after June) are so slight as not to affect storage 


Two and one-half feet depth over 643 square miles amounts to 
1,028,800 acre-feet, or, all 10 per cent for evaporation from reser- 
voirs and other losses above head gates or elsewhere not covered by 


15 cent allowance previously made, the total annual need will be 
1,132,000 acre-feet. 
Compare with 


tity used from the 


evaporation and seepage 
sed on 2.75 feet depth over 
seepage 


I 
antity is 
es area, with evaporatien and 
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On the next page is a mass diagram of the total flow of the Tuol- 
umne at La Grange from 1895 to 1912. There is also shown for the 
poate 1896-1900, the yield of the Turlock and Modesto appropriations, 
. 0., 2,350 second-feet, when the flow was so much, or more, and the 
entire flow when it was less. 

In the lower right-hand corner are shown four draft lines, one for 
400,000,000 gallons daily, one for the irrigation requirements as above 
(1,132,000 acre-feet annually), one for these two combined, and one for 
the irrigation needs of the 402 square miles constituting the Turlock 
and Modesto districts on the basis of 2.5 acre-feet per year, with 85 
per cent of the land under irrigation. 

The combined draft line, 2 2 5 to the mass dlagram, shows that 
the combined requirements of 400 million gallons daily for the city and 
21 acre-feet per acre 1 55 year for 643 square miles could be supplied b. 
the river with annual drafts from storage of from 300,000 to 700,00 
acre-feet, excepting only the years 1898, 1908, and 1912. 

To have permitted full irrigation through 1898 and the two succeed- 
ing 8 a storage open of 1,400, acre-feet would have been 

utred ; for the year 1908, 890,000 acre-feet. 

n 1912 the depletion of storage up to October 31, would have 
amounted to 900, acre-feet, or practically the same amount as on 
December 31, 1908, 

With a total storage capacity of 750,000 acre-feet, or 50,000 more than 
the maximum required for ful irrigation during other Roane than these, 
there would have been, after allowing the full draft of 400 million gallons 
dally for wars supply, in 1898, a shortage of about 40 per cent in water for 
irrigation, e., a depth of 1.5 feet only could have been applied to 
the land that season instead of 2.5 feet. Likewise the shortage in 1908 
would have been about 14 per cent, i e., 2.15 feet could ye been 
appiled to the land. 

imilarly a comparison of the needs of the 402 square miles com- 
prising the Turlock and Modesto districts, with the yicld of their water 
rights, shows that to supply from these rights alone 2.5 feet depth of 
water over the irrigable area a storage capacity of 270,000 acre-feet 
would have been sufficient for any of the years except 1898, when an 
additional storage of 100,000 acre-feet would have n required; or 
there would have been a shortage of about 16 per cent for that year. 

As a result of statements made at the hear 5 before the Secretary 
of the Interior at Washington, November 25 to 30, 1912, the question 
arose as to whether the conservation of Tuolumne River water to the 
extent described above was not dependent on the use of water from 
the areas outside of the Hetch Hetchy, Lake Eleanor, and Cherry eee 
watersheds to an extent impossible of attainment, on account of lac 
of storage possibility on these outside areas or at locations to which 
the water could be diverted. 

Further study has been given this 
run-off from the 848 square miles (1,5 
from 1895 to 1901, has been platted, taking for each month the differ- 
ence between the measured run-off at La Grange and the estimated run- 
off for the Hetch 1 Lake Eleanor, and Cherry Valley watersheds 
as previously determined. Then, assuming that 230,600 acre-feet (see 
lower part of table, p. 111) is all the practicable storage on the water- 

assuming the use of water for irrigation on the 


uestion. A mass diagram of the 
0-652) in question, for the years 


800,000 acre-feet. 

Thus, in 1897 the waste from the 848 square miles would have been 7} 
per cent less than the proportionate part of the total waste from the 
whole 1,500 square miles, In 1901 the waste from 848 1 miles 
would have been about 10 per cent more than the proportionate part 
of the waste from the whole 1,500 square miles. 

With greater total available storage than 750,000 acre-feet, as, e. g., 
900,000 acre-feet, as Was suggested as possible on page 111, there would 
bave been wasted in 1901 about 500, acre-feet of the total run-off from 
the 1,500 a miles, or the same quantity which it has just been 
shown would necessarily have been wasted from the 848 square miles 
with 230,000 acre-feet available storage capacity. This simply means that 
all of the unavoidable waste from the total Tuolumne watershed would 
have been from the 848 square miles outside of the Hetch Hetchy, Lake 
Eleanor, and Cherry Val cy watersheds. 

The conclusion is that the possible conservation of Tuolumne water 
as previously estimated is not greater than is possible of attainment 
with reservoirs at the locations and of the capacities stated. 

To maintain a constant city supply of 400 miliion gallons daily from 
the portions of the Tuolumne River drainage area above Hetch Heteh 
Valley, Lake Eleanor, and Cherry Valley through periods like 1897-19 
without interference with the rights of the irrigation districts requires 
storage capacity of 560,000 acre-feet. 

To provide for more critical periods than that of 1897-98, an in- 
crease of 50 per cent in storage capacity has been estimated necessary. 
Reservoirs for this additional capacity may be so located that they 
may be filled only by several years’ run-off, since they need be drawn 
upon only during the dryest periods, such as have been experienced but 
once since rainfall records have been kept in California, or since 1849. 

It may be noted here that a reservoir at Hetch Hetchy 280 feet deep 
(dam 310 feet high) would afford the necessary storage for 200 million 
arona daily, including the necessary reserve of 83 per cent for the 

ryest years. . 
o summarize: It appears from the foregoing discussion that for 
periods like 1897-1900: 

First. The irrigation requirements of the Turlock and Modesto irri- 
gation districts may be provided by their existing rights if conserved by 
means of 370,000 acre-feet of storage capacity. 

Second. Four hundred million gallons dai 45 0 may be supplied San 
Francisco from the high areas without interfering with Turlock and 
Modesto rights, with 560,000 acre-feet of storage. 

Third. The combined requirements of San Francisco, the Turlock, and 
Modesto districts and 240 square miles additional 8 ies area may 
be supplied from the entire flow of the river with 750,000 acre-feet of 
storage, excepting only the year 1898, when there would have been a 
shortage of 28 per cent in the estimated quantity of water which may 
be desired for irrigation of this greatly increased irrigable area, The 
occurrence of years with so light rainfall as 1898 is so infrequent that 
the works necessary to avoid the losses consequent upon such a short- 
age would not be economically justified. There will, therefore, be no 
injury to the irs‘gation interests by taking a city supply from this re- 
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gion, provided there can be found reservoir sites affording sufficien 
capacity; and, in any event, there will be no infringement Se cristae 
rights of the ir tion interests. 

There are greater possibilities for storage on the Tuolumne than on 
any of the rivers to the north within a reasonable distance of San 
Francisco. This fact offsets, so far as desirability as a source of water 
supply goes, the lighter precipitation on its watershed and the large 
prior appropriation of its stream flow. 

Below is a list of reservolr sites which have been surveyed, with 
heights of dams and corresponding estimated r and showin 
also the portions of the to gtr pat A that could be utilized for equali- 
zation of the run-off in excess of prior rights from tributary dra nage 
areas during a period like that from 1896 to 1901, including the ex- 
ceptionally dry season of 1897-98. The excess capacity in each case 
could be filled only by diversion of water from other catchment areas 
or during seasons (in some cases several) of exceptionally high run-off, 
after which it would be available and should be held for the very excep: 
tional dry years, such as have been estimated as possibly worse than i808, 

The maximum height of dam shown in the list is 325 feet. In none 
of the schemes for supply for which estimates of cost haye been made 
has a greater height been used. The Shoshone Dam (in Wyoming) is 
826 fect high (depth of impounded water, 243 feet), but the gorge in 
which. it is located is very narrow (175 feet at crest of dam), with a 
resulting small cubical content of masonry per anit of storage capacity. 
The $25-foot height of dam at Heteh Hetchy is given for comparison 
with the reservoirs on the Mokelumne, where scarcity of reservoir sites 
makes great height necessary, although the sites there are not favorable 
for economical storage. 

The list of reservoirs is separated into two parts: 

First, Those which are on drainage areas tributary to Hetch Heteh 
and Cherry’ Valleys and Lake Eleanor, and which might become avait 
able for either a city water supply or for irrigation. These make up 
over 80 185 cent of the total capacity. 

Second. Those on other tributaries of the Tuolumne which could not 
be advantageously used in connection with the city supply now pro- 
jected by San Francisco. 

Tuolumne River reservoir sites. 


Capacit ~ 
pacity (acre-feet) Total 
“fy. 
Utilizable, 
1596-1901. atü). 


Site. 


On Hetch Hetchy, Lake Eleanor, and 
Cherry Valley watershods: 
Hetch Hetchy 
Kibbie Lak 


Outside Hetch Hetch: 
Cherry Valley wu 


y: Lake Eleanor, and 


Errarras Meadow. 1,100 
Bells Meadows 6,300 
Coffin Hollow.. 2, 200 

Hull Meadow... 8,000 2,600 

60, 000, 19, 509 

48, 000 15, 600 

60, 000 . 19,509 

40,000 13, 000 

5,000 1,600 

230, 600 75, 000 

395, 000 


The number of reservoirs in the second part can doubtless be in- 
creased considerably, since the character of the drainage area is not 
an important matter in connection with storage for irrigation, and 
amer ote well down in the foothills, if found to exist, could be 

zed, 

It is evident, therefore, that after making allowance for such reservoirs 
as may be too uneconomical to consider seriously, the total utilizable ca- 
pacity of reservoirs will amount to at least the 750,000 acre-feet found 
necessary for a city supply of 400 million gallons daily (see p. 107 and 
fig. 18) and to meet the full needs of the irrigable lands through a 
period of years like those from 1895 to date, excepting only 1898, 1908, 
and 1912. Possibly the much ae capacity that would have been 
needed for full irrigation in 1908 and 1912 could be obtained. In this 
connection it should be noted that for irrigation purposes a larger pro- 
portion of total reservoir capacity shown could be u as in 
computing the utillzable capacity of high reservoirs deductions from 
run-off were made for the appropriations for the irrigation districts. 

Many sites have been suggested for reservoirs on the Tuolumne above 
Hetch Hetchy, but with very few 8 these have been practically 
on the crests of the divides separating the Tuolumne from adjacent 
streams, and-have so little catchment area above them that, even 
though they might be given a considerable capacity, very little of it 
could be utilized and their value is negligible, 

Before the reconnoissance rr of July, 1911, was made it was 
thought that the few sites suggested, after a study of the topographical 
sheets of the United States Geological Survey in my preliminary report 
of April 8, might possess considerable merit, and that the capacity at 
Tuolumne Meadows might be greatly increased over that given 
United States Geological Survey repo 
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As a result of the reconnoissance of these sites, Matterhorn and 
Virginia Canyons were eliminated from the list, the capacity at 
Tuolumne Meadows remains as given by United States Geological 
Survey, and that at Lake Benson is much greater than had been 
assumed. 

It was found that a dam below the Lower Tuolumne Meadows, 
which would be founded on solid glaciated granite, would have to be 
240 feet high and about 1,800 feet long to flood the upper meadows 
to the same depth as the four dams aggregating 2,345 feet in length, 
but with a maximum height of only 75 feet. he additional storage 
which the lower meadows would afford would not justify such a 
structure. 

The examination of Matterhorn Canyon, the floor of which is at 
about elevation 8,500, and above which there is a catchment area 
of 14 square miles, showed a possible storage of about 80,000 acre- 
feet with a dam 250 feet high above the creek bed at the only pos- 
sible dam site. On one side of the canyon at this point there have 
been great slides or falls of rock from the canyon walls that tower 
to a height of several hundred or a thousand feet. The width between 
solid walls of rock at the level of the stream bed may be from 300 to 
400 feet instead of only from 25 to 40 feet, as it would at first appear. 

The examination of Lake Benson, elevation 8,000 feet, catchment 
area 31 square miles, showed a site suitable for a dam 150 feet high. 
The corresponding reservolr capacity is about 53,800 acre-feet. There 
has since n obtained from the engineer of the Turlock irrigation 
district a map of survey of this lake made by him for a reservoir 
with a dam 100 feet high and a capacity of 30,600 acre-feet. 

The attempted examination in June, 1911, of Poopenaut Valley, 
immediately low Hetch Hetchy, was very unsatisfactory on acount 
of the high stage of the river, which made crossing the valley at any 

int impossible. 

PA gureey of Poopenaut Valley was made by the city engineer in 
September, 1911, for a reservoir with water surface 150 feet above 
ground level near dam site (requiring a dam 210 feet high). 

Mr. Freeman pro an ultimate extension in height of this dam, 
increasing depth of impounded water to 225 feet and making the 
available storage 17,000 million gallons or 52,100 acre-feet. 

Many of the reservoir sites In list on page 111 would be very uneco- 
nomical to construct, both on account of their location and of quantit 
of material required for dams rt million gallons of water stored. 
Some of them, on account of limited drainage areas, would be valuable 
only to provide storage for the very worst years, as it would take 
several years to fill them. 

It will be shown further on that a reservoir at Hetch Hetchy 
Valley would afford by far the most economical storage of any of 
those in the above list. It should be noted that its capacity is over 
28 per cent of the aggregate capacity of the 25 reservoirs named 
above and 84 per cent of the capacity of these reservoirs, utilizable 
for the period 1896-1901. Without its being eventually utilized as 
a reservoir the future needs of Irrigation and of a city water supply 
as discussed above evidently can not be provided for. 

Reference to the general mass diagram (fig. 18) shows that after 
conserving all the water possible with the great stora; capacity 
assumed to be possible, there would have been an unavoidable waste 
each season since 1896, except 1898, 1899, 1900, 1902, 1908, and 1912. 
Some years the waste would have greatly exceeded the possible use, 
even with all the storage capacity noted. The run-off for the season 
1907-8 (Sept. 1 to Aug. 31) exceeded that of the season 1897-98 by 
over 10 per cent and was both preceded and followed by seasons of 
large waste. „ 

tt is evident that the period from 1896 to 1901 is the most critical 
one for which there are run-off records. Estimates of yields of catch- 
ment areas and of reseryoir capacity necessary to conserve them are 
based on this period. 

Then, as in the case of sources of soppy 
increase of 50 per cent in storage capacity 
sary for the dryest possible sequence of years that may come. 
discussion, p. ag The additional capacity will need be drawn 
upon at such long intervals only that it may be in reservoirs so located 
that several seasons’ run-off from their catchment areas are necessary 
to fill them, 

In the following estimates of quantities of water which may be 
conserved from several portions of the Tuolumne River catchment 
area, Eleanor and Cherry Creeks have been taken together, as the 
are now both in the possession of the city of San Francisco, an 
although the six reservoirs on the Cherry Creek catchment area, in 
the foregoing list, afford insufficient storage for the Cherry Creek 
waters, the deficiency can be much more than made up at Lake 
Eleanor by giving the condult connecting Cherry Valley with Lake 
Eleanor a capacity about T5 per cent in excess of that needed to 
convey to the city the Cherry Creek portion of the total yield from 
the combined area. 

From the mass diagrams (ag: 20) it appears that from the 193 
square miles comprising the Eleanor and Cherry Creek catchment 
areas 190 million gallons daily may be obtained. Of this quantity 
112 million gallons daily would come from the 114 square miles 
tributary to Cherry Valley and 78 million gallons daily from the 79 

uare mites tributary to Lake Eleanor. be reservoir capacity on 
cherry Creek utilizable for the 1896-1901 period is 89,000 acre-feet, 

Valley 95 feet instead of 150 feet high. A 
canal (or other conduit) of 200 million gallons daily (310 second-feet) 
capacity would be necessary to convey to Lake Eleanor water 
for which there is not storage capacity on Cherry Creek, as shown 
by the diagram for Cherry Creek alone. 

The total storage capacity needed is 260,000 acre-feet, or, for worst 
eriod, 390,000 acre-feet. These capacities could made up as 
‘ollows : 


from other rivers, an 
as been assumed neces- 
(See 


with dam at Cherry 


Sr ð v 
Five other reservoirs on Cherry Creek. s 
Seg CC ͤ ͤ S 


It was suggested by Mr. P. E. Harroun at the hearing before the 
Secretary of the Interior May 25, 1910, and enlarged upon by Mr. 
E. G. Hopson, of the United States Reclamation Service, in a report 
to the Secretary, under date of November 23, 1909, that the run-off 
from other peek tributaries of the Tuolumne might also be com- 
bined with Lake El viz, Falls Creek, which flows through Jack 
Main Canyon, and Rancheria Creek, which receives the water from 
Stubblefield and Kerrick Canyons. Š 

The mass diagram for discharge from the 40 square miles of Falls 
Creek drainage area above Lake Vernon shows that 35 million gallons 
daily may be obtained here. The necessary storage capacity may be 
secured on the catchment area, thus: 


Utilizable For worst 

1896-1901. | years. 

Acre-feet. | Acre-fect. 

ZAKS V CCN A TS A TT EG 

Wilmer Lake.. 8 080 1570 
TROL TARA a phe eo eae a EN E Oe 8,300 27,800 
EPF ˙*] ꝶqœ ANEA 51,000 76, 500 
The same quantity of water mny be conserved from this watershed 


by giving the Lake Vernon reservoir a capacity of only 15,000 acre-feet, 
constructing a conduit of 250 second-feet capaci from it to Frog 
Creek, above Lake Eleanor, and providing the balance of the neces- 
sary 1 (36,000 acre-feet for periods like 1896-1901) by raising the 
height of Lake Eleanor Dam 25 feet, or to a total height of 270 feet. 
Then the reserve storage for extreme conditions could be located at 
either Tilden or Vernon Lakes. 

The capacity of Wilmer Lake is small and storage there extremely 
uneconomical. 

If the water were to be withdrawn from Falls Creek via Lake 
Eleanor instead of enoma it to enter the main Tuolumne and then 

icking it up again at head of conduit to the city near the mouth of 

herry Creek, the second plan mentioned would be the more economi- 
cal, as a larger portion of the conduit from Lake Vernon to Frog Creek 
would be in tunnel and nothing in cost would be gained by making 
it of less capacity than 250 second-feet. 

The advantage of taking the discharge of Falls Creek via Lake 
Eleanor is the increase in power that might be developed from it at 
the upper or North Mountain power plant, near mouth of Cherry 
Creek, of the city's project, for development under the Garfield permit. 

The disadvantage would be the total extinction of Wapama, or 
Hetch Hetchy Falls (on Falls Creek), which by many would be con- 
sidered a 8 detriment to the beauty of the park than the con- 
version of Hetch Hetchy Valley into a lake. 

To utilize the discharge from the 45 
to the point on Rancheria Creek from which it would be conveyed to 
Lake Eleanor requires, 8 to surveys made by the city engi- 
neer of San Francisco, a tunnel 22,470 feet long from Rancheria to 
a point on Falls Creck between Brannigan and Vernon Lakes, and one 
15,200 feet long from Falls Creek to rog Creek. The second tunnel 
would be used also for Falls Creek water, as described above. 

No reservoir sites have been located or ee on branches of 
Rancheria Creek; ese bathe all the water that can be used is 80 
much of the discharge of the creek in excess of that which must go to 
satisfy prior rights as can be carried by the tunnel. ` 

A tunnel of 250 second-feet capacity would be in use to its full 
capacity about two months and would have been empty for from five to 
nine months each year of a period like 1896-1901, 

It would have saved 75 per cent of the available discharge, and this, 
with a storage capacity of 36,000 acre-feet for the riod named 
(or 54,000 acre-feet for the driest time), which could be supplied 
ouy 2 Eleanor, would permit a constant draft of 30 million gal- 
ons daily, 

With e Creek depending on Lake Eleanor for storage, the 
reservoirs on Falls Creek would have to be used for Falls Creek waters, 
and eyen then the height of Lake Eleanor dam would be still further 
raised to 275 feet, when its total N. would be 319,200 acre- 
feet. The canal or tunnel from Falls Creek to Frog Creek would then 
need a capacity of 300 second-feet. 

For the purpose of comparison, both as to quantity of a safe depend- 
able supply of water and cost of same, that may be obtained from the 
watershed that is and that may be made tributary to Lake Eleanor, 
corresponding figures for the drainage area tributary to Hetch Hetchy 


are given. 

If water passing through Hetch Hetchy Valley were to be used for a 
city supply, whether or not that valley were to be used as a reservoir, 
there would be no object in Siverting Falls and Rancheria Creeks 
to Lake Eleanor except to develop additional power and to take ad- 
vantage of surplus storage capacity there. We have seen that Falls 
Creek waters may be conserved in their own drainage basin. Therefore 
these areas are included, in the deductions whic follow, with the 
Hetch Hetchy watershed, to which they belong. 

Using Hetch Hetchy Valley as a reservoir, with a oe of 344,000 
acre-feet, as per table on page 11, subsequent to the maximum de- 
velopment of the Lake Eleanor and Cherry Creek area, a daily draft of 
236 million gallons would be possible through a period like 1896-1901, 
To support this draft through the worst possible period the necessary 
50 per cent additional reservoir acity could be secured at the four 
sites—Lakes Benson, Vernon, and Tilden, and Poopenaut 8 

Were this system to be developed before Lake Eleanor e ped 
supply would be increased from 236 million gallons to 310 million gal- 
lons. is is because all of the discharge of Eleanor and Cherry Creeks 
could be used to supply prior appropriations before any water need be 
released for that purpose from Hetch Hetchy. 

The dependable yield from the watersheds tributary to Lake Eleanor, 
Cherry Valley, and Hetch Hetchy Valley, without infringing on the 
rights of the irrigation districts, is seen to be 190 million gallons dail 
from Eleanor-Cherry watershed and 236 million gallons daily from Hete 
Hetchy watershed, or, if Hetch Hetchy supply were developed first, 310 
million gallons daily from that source and 116 million gallons daily 
from Eleanor-Cherry; the total being 426 million galions daily. The 
tat armetan of storage would be for the 1896-1901 period 604,000 
acre-fee 

Compare with this result Mr. Cyril Williams’s conclusion, that the 
same watersheds through the same period would poa a safe supply 
of 427.7 million gallons daily, with a depletion of storage amount g 
to 610,000 acre-feet (198,500 million gallons). 


square miles of area tributary 
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Making Hetch Hetchy the only reservoir for a city supply on the 
catchment area and allowing one-third of the total capacity of 344,000 
acre-feet as a surplus for worse — than 1896-1901, there would 
then be a daily supply of 175 million gallons, or if this reservoir were 
given priority over e Bleanor in the use of rua-off, 248 million 
galions. 

The combined capacity of all the reservoirs on the Hetch Hetchy 
catchment area except Hetch Hetchy itself, together with the — 
in excess of the irrigation rights, would yield 138 million — daily 
through all seasons, assuming as before that the Eleanor-C) water- 
shed were first developed to the limit of 190 million gallons y. 

The 5 as to the necessary restriction in the use of Yosemite 
National Park by visitors and campers, which has been the cause of 
much of the opposition to the use of the park as a catchment area for 
water supply, is discussed by Mr. Allen Hazen, consulting engineer, in 
a report ted December 4, 1911, to the city engineer of San Fran- 
cisco, a copy of which has been furnished you. 

Mr. Hazen says: No modification of or addition to the rules—now 
in effect—need made.” This subject is given much attention in Mr. 
Freeman's report of July 15, 1912. x 

At the hearing before the Secretary of the Interior November 25. 
1912, it was clearly brought out that the restrictions which would 
necessarily be imposed upon campers for the protection of other 
campers within the park would be abundantly sufficient for the pro- 
fection ot ——— ig g ee —.— it has passed through the reservoir 
and the uct n 5 

13. Sanoi uin River.—The elimination from further study of the 
River as a source of water supply for San . lis was 
in a letter to the board under date of 


time for the 
of the water would be necessary, 
than pores water), as follows: That if drawn upon wi 
30 $ log oe og d 1 dra, Mie m 5 mis limit the supply, b 
uring low stages, an rawn from above 5 
s insufficient.” 
rther considera- 


reason of increasing draft for irrigation purposes, will 
This request the board at first comp ed with, but 

tion of the facts that the volume of water in the lower San Joaquin 
and its several branches is so immense and is fed by outlet sloughs 
from the Sacramento and the San Joaguin above goaa where 
brackish water has been found, so far as is and t although 
the extensive use of the San Joaquin water for on has ređuced 
the summer flow at points a short distance below the 


sion to a n ible quantity, a considerable portion of water 
back into the river, — that this 3 increase, as stored water 
uring low-water led San 


extensively used d period, to the 
8 being testare to the list of those sources that should De investi- 
ted. 


ga 
Extract from the report of Col Mendell to San Francisco water com- 
: z mission Aug. 6, 1877.] 
volumes of water from the 
nds—on the flow Pa 


report of 
isis. a experience in ong Ae — s as observed an 
t est engineers, seems pose o 
a 4 —.— manner by proving that the Thos 4 5 returned to the river 
in so l proportion that the quantity a few miles below seems to be 
undiminished, either absolutely or only in small degree. 
[Extract from * of Prof. Hyde to Spring Valley Water Co. on the 
San Joaquin River as a source of water supply.] 

Studies made by the United States Department of Irrigation investi- 

poo in Coloredo indicate that when irrigation in a given district 


been su thy established to satisfy the rage 
capacity the total yield b . such irri- 
Ser ks will amt te De Boe ee eet ot the total rS of 


ion. 
It is Se cient tant water taken from the San Joaquin must be 


The Sprin Valley Water 
pring y 
on the and on the 


it can greatly Increase its from the San Joaquin 
to its natural filter beds in the Livermore and Sunol Valleys. h 
the courtesy of the Spring Valley Water Co. access has A bad to 


water- 
shed it is apparent that pumping from the river could be discontinued 
a supply of 
perhaps several hund from the 


reservoirs. 
The mass dingram (Ilg. 0 shows discharge of the San 3 
River at Southern Pacific Rallway bridge, near Lathrop, since 1898, 
as determined by Prof. Charles G. Hyde from record of gauge heights, 
reduced by the amount of water 3 of several irrigation 
districts in excess cf the actual quantities diverted and with allowance 
made for the return of rtions of such diverted water by 5 
as per statement under the diagram and on page 121. The 
diagram is intended to show the as it would be with - 


est since 1876, 
is entirely missing. . 8 
Actual flows were measured under the direction of Prof. Hyde at 
comparatively few stages, the flow at other stages being determined by 
2 and exterpolation. The results, therefore, can not be 
re 


upon as very accurate. 
San Joaquin River at this point is 


The lowest recorded flow of the 
said to have been 230 BoR 4 in 1898. In November, 
= > 


agram. 
needs by means of mountain storage 
for the year 1908 would 


e diagra 
through the year 1908 a sto 
would be required. This equals 


over 20 square miles of reservoir surface. dent, therefore, that 
sech a draft n t on the lower San 
Joaquin or Old River without getting salt to the intake were it 


PoE Giat the Sacramento River also contributes water to the lower San 
Confining ourselves for the present to San Joaquin water only: The 
80,000 million galons storage red is a 150 days’ supply of 200 mil- 
lion gallons ly. It is known that the 1895 flow was less than that of 
Graft from storage for at lease 100 dave, aud poossciy for 260 sare 
should be provided for. 10 be ~ g ee 
such storage were to provided for in the Alameda Creek water- 

it would mean that to supply San Francisco with 200 million gal- 

lons daily pomas and conduits from the San Joaquin River to Alameda 
—— < 4 — 8 ä sae eee under the 

ssumed necess ays rage, or million gall dail 

if gre would have to be from — oniy for 250 days. ry 8 


fig. 21 the appropriations assumed allowed for are as follows: 
Second- 
feet. 
Turlock irrigation district, t e SUV a Tica Ete hints h 
Used since 1898, 1,000 second-feet. 
Modesto irriga Te ES eC ee fl: 
Used since late in 1903, 600 second-feet. 
South San Joaquin district 00 
Other districts, unallowed for above — 2 2³⁰ 
be i BS ent SRA ORG SOS Se ĩͤ MEL rere ara Ea aS hee 
Deduct 30 per cent returned to Stream... 1, 886 
Leaving total deduction from natural flow %, 400 


The amount deducted from the flow was less tha: uan: 
3 artes * tities for the Sa AT RATES 
n computing mass diagram, 3,800 second-feet 
deducted for each month from April to September, inclusive, aon —.— 

and for the years 1899, 1900, 
ding months of the 5 y 
o pears 


an Ir that amount was deducted from th 


FFF 
own re e sto: capacity of si 
trolled b. ‘Alameda | Greek nen — 


the Spring Valley Water Co. on 
is n for the conservation of Alameda Creek waters unless sites 
gema — the Bay Cities Co. and other interests are also used for the 
e the FVV Joaquin water 


in even greater than the duplication of p to eda 
It appears from the above that any scheme for supplying filtered 
water the San Joaquin River would have to depend on the inflow 


to the lower reaches 


Cou the 
tion. The mouth of Old River, in the main San J 1 
above the mouth of the Mokelumne River and of G 4 — Nite. 
and Tune, mié Sloughs, which carry Sacramento River water to the 


From its mouth to Clifton Court, Old River channel is about 30 
miles lo ‘his distance could be considerably shortened by cut-offs, 
if found desirable. 

The cross section of Old River near Clifton Court at low water meas- 
pan 8 and is apparently great enough at all 


Estimates of cost constructing and operating a 200 million lons 

daily filtered supply from the lower San Joaquin exceeded riam for 
a nS made hy the BISS: VAI Water Oo À 

ns e by y Water . for the use 

of the San Joaquin River water .. 8 HoT 

wa to filte: 

in the natural poa beds of the Livermore Valley and in the victnity 

doubtiess possible to some extent. Assuming that 

entire cost of constructing artificial filter beds and the expense of 

— —— 1 thus be eliminated, the total cost of the scheme 


would cost of filtration plant and by 5 value of 
opeens sam possible reduction in cost of filter is partly 
t the loss of head between the point where the conduit crosses 


prior to being released to the natural filter beds and the point of re- 
covering the water near Pleasanton or at Sunol. This loss would have 
to be made up by additional poeri. 

The net saving in cost would not give this scheme a pecuniary adyan- 
tage over the mountain which ão not need filtering. 

he relative merits of 
sources of water supply and other disadvan 
described 


above are well shown the follo tations f: 
Se aie 3 wing quo ms from 


report. p g 
“Sacramento River water clearly of better quality than San Joa- 
* „ analyses made by United 


an excess of mineral matter during a t 
ex- 


nse, 
PereCload River: The remarkably even flow of this river as compared 
with those 


which have po 
well shown on the mass diagram (fig. 22). It is this feature that ren- 


ders the construction of la: and expensive storage reservo con- 
nection with a municipal water-supply scheme depending on the McCloud 
River et. 

The snow and glaciers of Mount Shasta, ther. with the 


porous lava formation, paronia 

and ice (as well as the precipitation on other parts of the watershed) 

percolate before emerge as sp 
in regulating 


flow of the McCioud. 
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nited States Geological Survey records of run-off measurements ex- 
tend back to 1902 on 1 ee eee kept or measurements taken 
between June, 1908, an mber, i 

There has been a United States fish hatchery at Baird, about 2 miles 
above the mouth of McCloud River, for many years. In a letter reply- 
ing to a request for information as to a possible record of gauge 
heights that it was thought might have been kept by the Bureau of 

erles, Mr. G. H. Lambson, the superintendent, said that in January, 
1911, the river was lower than at ane other time during the 15 years 

that he had been there, and that the oldest residents on the river stated 
that it was lower than ever known before. 

The United States Geological Survey gaging records show a flow in 
the river at Baird of 1,240 second-feet for a period of five days in 
January, 1911. On January 4, 1912, the same low sta was again 
reached. but the river raised the following — 2 On ptember 28 
and 29, 1912, the discharge fell to 1,210 second feet. Since the latter 
date it has been greater. 

The earlier canines (1902-1908) were at a point about 12 or 15 
miles above Baird. A minimum dischar; of 1,180 second-feet is 
recorded. The catchment area above Baird is enough larger than 
that above this station to account for a difference in minimum dis- 
charge of 30 second-feet (1,210-1,180). 

The Weather Bureau records of precipitation for stations in the 
vicinity of Mount Shasta do not extend further back than 1889. A 
study of these records indicates that the only period during which a 
materially smaller flow in the McCloud than in September, 1912, 
seems shaper yh 8 from een to osx) moe on: feon isos to 
the winter o „ six years, the seaso precipitatio \- 
ously below the normal, and for the season 1898-99, the last of the 
series, it was but 40 per cent of normal. 

Filings prior to those of the proponents of this project on water for 

wer . and applications for rights of way over Fi esan 
ands have been made. Conflicting rights are still unadjudicated. 

There are extensive lumbering operations on this catchment area. 
There are also some agricultural and dairy interests. 

Analyses of the water at Baird show it to 
water, and iene ps ie gain fish culturists have 
well adapted to their uses. 

Contamination by sewage from the sawmill town of McCloud will 
have oo be guardon against, though no evidence of such contamination 
has been noted, 

Delivery of the water for San Francisco directly to the Crystal 
Springs Reservoir br Dumbarton Point, as for supplies from sources 
south of American River) would add ee to the cost. But 
the peninsula reservoirs and others in Alameda or Contra Costa Coun 
would have to be given the greatest possible capacity, to be filled an 
held in reserve against the contingency of the McCloud River conduit 
being closed for repairs. 

The plan proposed by the Mount Shasta 3 Corporation for a 
water supply from the McCloud River provides for the delivery by 
gravity of 400 million gallons daily at an elevation of 300 feet into twin 

reservoirs, having an estimated capacity of 30,000 million gallons, on 

Pinole and San Pablo Creeks, in the Contra Costa Hills north of Berke- 

ley. From these reservoirs the conduit would have a ca acity of 400 

mlilion gallons daily to Oakland, thence across the bay to San Fran- 
cisco 200 million gallons daily. Delivery in San Francisco would be at 
elevation 200 feet above sea level. 

The distance to San Francisco from the San Pablo Reservoir is sub- 
stantially the same as from Crystal Springs Reservoir. The distance 
to center of Oakland from San Pablo Reservoir is no greater than from 
Lake Chabot, to which Oakland water would be delivered from the 
Hetch Hetchy Aqueduct by a branch conduit about 16 miles ee 

The route of the proposed Mount Shasta Aqueduct is such that for 
most of the distance it can be kept very near the hydraulic grade 
line, thus permitting the use of cut and cover gravity section and rein- 
forced concrete pressure pipe instead of the heavy stee pipe under a head 
of from 300 to G00 feet for a distance of 40 miles across the San Joaquin 


be a very pure soft 
found it particularly 


yates. as is the case with supplies from the Sierras east of 
rancisco, 

Summary of distant supplies: The following table shows, for each 
of the sources of supply from which it has been shown that a suitable 
supply might be ma 
the quantity of such suppl 
suppl 


e available to San Francisco and the bay cities, 
and the feasible combinations of such 
es to produce a total of 400 million gallons daily or more: 


“Blon of watershed need no Blerat ion, 


Feasible combinations of 
sources. 


4 isi 2 — — pa tan 
gallons ons 
daily. daily. daily. 


Hetch Hetchy 
McCloud River 


Combination total 


10 
allons daily might be obtained there, and the total, 426 million 


ae Hetch Hetchy supply were developed before Eleanor-Cherry, 
million 
gallons ally subsequently made up by taking 116 million gallons daily 
rom the Eleanor-Cherry watershed. 

The map of central and northern California (Pi. I) shows the loca- 
tion of the Tuolumne conduit as proposed by Mr. also sug- 
gested location of conduits for the sources shown in above table giving 


over 400 million gallons was. Approximate profi of seyeral of these 
conduit lines are shown on Plates II and III. 

Except for the Hetch Hetchy and McCloud River Aqueducts, the 
pestis are not of lines which have been proposed by the advocates of 
he several sou: but are of lines located on topographic maps of the 
United States Geological Survey, with 1 reference to combining 
different sources to produce a total of 400 million gallons daily, 

The following table shows, for each of the sources or combination 
of sources that may be developed to yield 400 million gallons daily, the 


extent of catchment areas and reseryoir capacities required for such 
that one-half the total supply is delivered 
side of San Francisco Bay. 


8 It is assumed 
on en 


Reservoirs. 
— ae ee 


For period like For assumed driest 
1897-1901. period. 


Tuolumne, including Lake El- 

eanor, Cherry Valley, Hetch 
PaT Va and their wa- 
tersh 


REPS 2 
Eleanor-Cherry . T8 
Stanislaus.. A 84 
Mokelumne M3 

15 
S4 

M3 

AC6 

13 

2 


Mr. GRONNA. I said last night, Mr. President, that I was 
prepared to show that San Francisco did not need Hetch Hetchy 
or the Tuolumne River for a water supply. In-order to sub- 
stantiate that statement I want to read from Document No. 54, 
the report of the advisory board of Army engineers to the 
Secretary of the Interior on investigations relative to gources 
of water supply for San Francisco and bay communities, made 
February 19, 1913. This, it seems to me, ought to be reliable 
information so far as it goes: 


McCloud River: The 8 even flow of this river, as com- 
pared with those of other California streams which have been reported 
upon, is well shown on the mass diagram (fig. 22), It is this feature 
that renders the construction of Jarge and expensive storage reservoirs 
in connection with a municipal water-supply scheme, depending on the 
McCloud River, 8 

The snow banks and glaciers of Mount Shasta, together with the 
porous lava formation, through which the water from the melting snow 
and ice (as well as the precipitation on other parts of the watershed) 
percolate before they emerge as springs, serve as most effective reser- 
voirs in regulating the flow of the McCloud. 

United States naps Survey records of run-off measurements 
extend back to 1902 on `E No record was kept or measurements taken 
between June, 1908, ani December, 1910. 

I read only a portion of this report, on page 124: 

The distance to San Francisco from the San Pablo Reservoir is sub- 
stantially the same as from baa! os Springs Reservoir. The distance 
to center of Oakland from San Pablo Reservoir is no greater than from 
Lake Chabot, to which Onkland water would be delivered from the 
Heteh Hetchy Aqueduct by a branch conduit about 16 miles Se 

The route of the proposed Mount Shasta A ueduct is such that for 
most of the distance it can be kept very near the hydraulic grade line 
thus permitting the use of cut and cover gravity section and reenforce 
concrete pressure pipe instead of the heavy steel pipe under a head of 
from 300 to 600 feet for a distance of 40 miles across the San Joaquin 
poles as is the case with supplies from the Sierras east of San 

ancisco, s 


This is the summary: 


Summary of distant supplies: The following table shows, for each of 
the sources of supply from which it has been shown that a suitable 
supply might be made available to San Francisco and the bay cities, 
the quantity of such supply and the feasible combinations of such sup- 
plies to produce a total of 400,000,000 gallons daily or more. 

They give a list of the supplies which, with moderate super- 
vision of watershed, need no filtration, and which they say 
are feasible. The Sacramento River, 400,000,000 gallons plus; 
the Feather River, 400,000,000; the Yuba River, 400,000,000. 

Now, Mr. President, I have no other interest in this matter 
than that of any other Senator desiring to do justice to the 
people directly and most vitally interested, and to act for the 
welfare of the people of that great State. I do not believe that 
by reading the conclusion made by the Army engineers anyone 
can say that this is the only available source of supply. 

Now, the McCloud River is in the Sacramento Valley; the 
Tuolumne River is in the San Joaquin Valley. 


The Tuolumne River could if not used for city supply be used to 
irrigate a large amount of fertile land, as could almost any river in the 
maer 5 cai fornia if means are fonnd economically to store the water. 

e 


ard believes that on account of the fertility of the lands 
under irrigation and their aridness without water the necessity of pre- 
the valley of California will sooner or 


serving ali available water in 


N 
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later make the demand for the use of Hetch Hetchy as a reservoir prac- 
tically irresistible. 

Mr. President, I wish to read briefly from the hearings before 
the Committee on Public Lands in the House of Representatives. 
I read from Col. Biddle’s testimony, $ 


Mr. RAKER. Coming back to the McCloud River source of supply, I 
understand from the report that the water would be taken from the 
r R River alone without any estimate or figuring as to the Pitt 

ver 

Col. Börm Yes, sir. 

Mr. Raxer. The water would be taken higher up on the McCloud 
River and above the junction of the McCloud and Pitt Rivers? 

Col. Brppip. Yes, sir; the water would be taken from the river higher 
up 


about a mile above, where it joins the Pitt River. 

Mr. Raker. And you have not figured on locating it so as to take the 
water from the McCloud and Pitt Rivers together 

Col, Born. No, sir. Our estimate was made on the McCloud River. 

Mr. Raker, Why was not the estimate made on both rivers? 

Col. Brun. Because there is plenty of water in the McCloud River 
for all needs. You see, that river comes from Mount Shasta, and the 
least flow is twice what San Francisco needs. 

That is the statement made by Col. Biddle, who is a member 
of the Corps of Army Engineers; and yet the people of San 
Francisco come here and say that there is no other available 
source of supply. ‘ 

Mr. MYERS. I desire to ask the Senator a question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MYERS. What does the report of the Army board say 
about the cost of the McCloud River project? Does it not put 
the cost far above the Hetch Hetchy project? 

Mr. GRONNA. I want to say to the Senator from Montana, 
and I say it as candidly as can be said, that the report does 
show that the cost would be a little larger, but the board also 
admits that they have not made any definite estimate. They 
adinit they have not gone into the question of cost as thoroughly 
as it could and should be gone into. 

Mr. MYERS. I will ask if they have not considered it enough 
to satisfy themselyes that it would be considerably more? Are 
they not enough satisfied that the cost would be several million 
dollars more? 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes; but that is largely a guess, I want to 
say to the Senator. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. GRONNA. I yield. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I realize how serious the Senator is in his 
support of that river as a source of supply. I should like to 
know if he has made any investigation as to the difficulties of 
obtaining that water? 

Mr. GRONNA. The only investigation I made was by reading 
the hearings and reports. I have read all the hearings before 
the committees, both in the House and in the Senate. I have 
read the Army engineers’ reports, and I was on the Committee on 
the Public Lands of the House for nearly six years, and during 
that time much testimony was offered before that committee. 

Mr. PITEMAN. From whom is this water to be purchased? 

Mr. GRONNA. This water belongs to the State of California. 
As in the case of all waters in the State of California it belongs 
to the people of that State the same as the water of the 
Tuolumne River belongs to the people of that State. 

Mr. PITTMAN. We agree on that, I will say to the Senator, 
but there are some claims by citizens of California, a corpora- 
tion, for the use of that water, are there not? 

Mr. GRONNA. There is nothing in the testimony anywhere 
to show there is, I will say. There is testimony to the effect 
that there is an abundance of water supply for the irrigation 
district and also to supply the bay cities in the State of 
California. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Is it not the fact that the hearings disclose 
that there are a number of conflicting claims for the waters 
of that river that have never been adjudicated or settled? 

Mr. GRONNA. I do not believe the records show that. The 
records that I have examined do not show it. 

Mr. PITTMAN. It is my recollection, I will say, and I 
intend to show that a little later. 

Another question: Does not the record also disclose that the 
use of that water will lower the Sacramento River and affect 
it for purposes of navigation? 

Mr. GRONNA. I believe that the Senator from Nevada will 
find in the records statements to the effect that after supplying 
the irrigation districts, San Francisco, and the bay cities there 
is still a sufficient amount of water and it will not seriously 
affect navigation. That will be found in the hearings. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Do not the records state that it might re- 
quire some dredging and additional work so as to allow navi- 
gation if this water were used? 


Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I do not care to pursue that 
discussion any further. All I know about it is what I find 
in the reeords, and I have made my statement. If it is not 
correct, it is because I do not understand what I have been 
reading. But I am honest in my belief and in the statement 
I have made, that the records do show that in the McCloud 
River there is an abundance of water for all the bay cities and 
an abundance of water for the irrigation districts in that 
valley, and that it will not seriously injure navigation. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. GRONNA. I yield. 

Mr, PITTMAN. I do not want to interrupt any further, I 
will simply state that I asked the question—— 

Mr. GRONNA. I gladly yield. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I asked the question because the Senator was 
attempting to show that the McCloud River was an ayailable 
source of water. Now, then, to be available it must either be 
subject to location by San Francisco under the laws of Cali- 
fornia or it must be subject to purchase from those who own 
it. The Senator has not shown who owns it. He has not shown 
who are entitled to that water or if it is claimed by anybody. 
The report states that there are many conflicting claims to it. 
He has not shown that those conflicting claims can be pur- 
chased, and he has not shown that under those conflicting 
claims there is sufficient water to appropriate without affecting 
navigation in the Sacramento River. Until he does show those 
things, he has failed to show that the McCloud River is avail- 
able for San Francisco. 

Mr. GRONNA. The Senator from Nevada is too good a 
lawyer to expect the Senator from North Dakota, who is only 
a farmer, to know everything about the laws of the State of 
California, but the Senator from North Dakota does know that 
for whatever purpose the water in the rivers of California can 
be best used, the waters of the rivers of California must be used 
for that purpose and nothing else. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. MYERS. I should iike to ask the Senator—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Carr in the chair). Does 
the Senator from North Dakota yield to the Senator from 
Nevada first? . 

Mr. GRONNA. I first yield to the Senator from Nevada, then 
I will yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I want to ask the Senator whether or not 
he has seen any protest against the use of the MeCloud River 
by people granted rights there as irrigators? 

Mr. GRONNA. I will say to the Senator that I have not. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I want to state to the Senator, then, for 
his information, that I have here on my desk some 20 or 30 
editorials from newspapers throughout the entire Sacramento 
Valley protesting against the attempted use of the McCloud 
River by San Francisco, on the ground that it would deprive 
irrigators on that river of vested rights and would prevent the 
placing under irrigation of many thousands of acres of land that 
have no other available water supply. I am simply calling his 
attention to this to show that the McCloud is in the same con- 
dition, os far as a contest is concerned, as the Tuolumne River. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Now, does the Senator from 
North Dakota yield to the Senater from Montana? 

Mr. GRONNA. I now yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MYERS. I simply want to ask this question of the Sen- 
ator: Even conceding all that the Senator claims, as shown by 
the report of the Army board for the McCloud River, does not 
that same report also show that there is plenty of water in 
the Tuolumne River if this reservoir be constructed for both 
San Francisco and these irrigationists, and if it is some million 
dollars eheaper why not let them have it? 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr, President, I shall have to take issue with 
the Senator from Montana about that. The report does not 
show that. On the contrary, the way I construe the report, it 
shows that, if San Francisco is to have the amount of water that 
she claims she will need, the irrigation districts will not get the 
amount of water which will be required to irrigate that entire 
valley. t 

Mr. MYERS. We read the record differently, then. If the 
Senator from North Dakota will turn to the conclusions of the 
Army board, I think he will find a paragraph there bearing to 
what I have said. 

Mr. GRONNA. As to the statement made by the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Prrrman], I accept it. I know very well when 
he says he has reeeived those protests that he has received 
them; but I want to ask the Senator from Nevada this question: 
Is it not true that, in the testimony given in the hearings before 
the House Committee on Public Lands, Col. Biddle did testify 
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that there is plenty of water in the McCloud River for all pur- 
poses, both for the irrigable lands in the valley and for a water 
supply to the bay cities? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, my recollection is that Col. 
Biddle testified that there was ample water flowing in that 
river to satisfy the needs of San Francisco, but I do not remem- 
ber that he said that it would supply all purposes. In a few 
moments, if I can find it without further interrupting the Sena- 
tor, I will read what Col. Biddle said in regard to that subject, 
but meanwhile I will not take up the Senator’s time. 

Mr. GRONNA. My impression is that Col. Biddle said in his 
testimony that there was plenty of water for irrigation purposes 
in the Sacramento Valley and plenty of water for the bay cities 
in the State of California without any reservoirs being built; 
and the Senator from Nevada knows there are thousands of 
acres of watersheds where reservoirs can be built in the so- 
called McCloud Basin or on the McCloud River. 

Mr. MYERS. I do not want to interrupt the Senator, but I 
will ask him to yield to one more interruption before I leave 
the subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. GRONNA. Certainly. 

Mr. MYERS. In view of the difference between the Senator 
from North Dakota and myself about what this report shows, I 
wish merely to read one paragraph from page 50 of the report. 
Speaking of the Hetch Hetchy project, it says: 

The board further believes that there will be sufficient water, if ade- 
— stored and economically used, to supply both the reasonable 

mand of the bay communities and the reasonable needs of the Tur- 
lock-Modesto irrigation district for the remainder of this century. 

Mr. GRONNA. Yes, Mr. President, but it says nothing about 
the Waterford district; it does not say about the 
200,000 acres that are deprived of water now. So far as the 
statement goes, of course, I accept it. 

Mr. PITTMAN, If the Senator from North Dakota will now 
let me interrupt him, I shall read what Col. Biddle says about 
the matter. 

Mr. GRONNA. I yield. 

Mr. PITTMAN. He testifies on page 60, and here is what 
he has to say: 


ut the whole valley under irrigation, and of course the McClou 
iver a very important factor in that ey. I will say : The 
McCloud River is a river which flows with geat uniformity all the 
year around. In fact, it is the chief means of supply to Sacra- 


to Ri t tim ft 1 ter. A of the irrigation in 
the: eee Valley 5 e the Sacramento 
River, and, a to an act of e pipes as construed by the Chief 
of Engineers, they can not take water out of the Sacramento River 
when it reaches a certain $ e; that is, a stage of 2 feet above low 
water. When it reaches that stage of 2 feet above low water, no 
authority is given to pump water out of it. Now, the water in the 
Sacramento River reaches that s abont the time that irrigation 
is most important, and therefore you should take away all or a 
large part of the McCloud River, that s in the Sacramento River 
will come that much earlier and to that t would affect irrigation. 

Mr. GRONNA. I will say to the Senator from Nevada that 
that can all be overcome at a very small cost by building reser- 
voirs and by building dams at the source of this river. 

Mr. President, I shall trespass upon the Senate but a short 
time further. I wish to have incorporated in my remarks with- 
out reading the statement of Mr. L. L. Dennett, representing 
the proposed Waterford irrigation district and Stanislaus 
County, Cal., which was made before the Committee on Public 
Lands of the House of Representatives at this session of Con- 
gress. His statement begins on page 252. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, permission 
to insert the statement will be granted. I 

The statement referred to is as follows: 


STATEMENT OF MR. L, L, DENNETT, REPRESENTING PROPOSED WATERFORD 
IRRIGATION DISTRICT AND STANISLAUS COUNTY, CAL, 


Mr. DENNETT. The telegrams just introduced into the wep by the 


chairman, ad to Congressman CURRY, are in regard the irri- 
gation district on the west side and the other regarding the trade irri- 
gation district. This matter was not called to my attention until Mr. 


CURRY received these telegrams, and I will discuss it later. 

There are two phases of this question I wish to discuss, 

The CHAIRMAN. What is the first one? 

Mr. DENNETT. The first proposition, I think, I would like to discuss 
would be the general policy of this bill very briefly. I would like to 
state this, that I very much r t to appear in any way to oppose the 
desire of Ban Francisco to ob a munici water supply; o far as 
the obtaining of such a supply is concern I am greatly in sympathy 
with San Francisco, but I do not believe that such a suppl. ould be 
obtained either at the 5 of the people of the State of California 
as a whole, and I certa! 7 do not believe that such a supply should be 
obtained at the expense of the people of my own county, whom I par- 
ticularly represent, 

The facts are largely before the committee, and therefore I do not 
wish to g into the details of the discussion. I would like to state, 
broadly, however, this proposition: That the principle of the general 
conservation of the resources of the State of Callfornia have been con- 
sidered for years—long before this Heteh Hetchy proposition came up. 


It was realized that if the highest development of California was to 

be obtained, every drop of water in the State should be applied to the 

most beneficial use, and that it would become necessa £ 

ment of the State to divert from the Sacramento Va 

which are there in excess either for domestic 

in the San Joaquin Valley, and I 

that the proposition of San F 

ciple of conservation of resources of the States, and will result in a 

poater economical loss ultimately to San Francisco than the mere ques- 
onl Like th aotar ton 

wo e to er for one moment to the record compiled b. Con- 

pln be Commission of the S s Jone 
ow: 


from flood loss. 
Just a few moments ago there was 


vers of the Sacramento and tersh 
compiled by the authori ` — wn by ae — 


a loss of E 2090000 in the last two or three floods in the Sacramento 
eat many 
expense 


page 170 


“The rainfall of the Sacramento Valley and a alrea 
tn phe moror, And „ihe committee are taiias WIEN that fosan wl 
nec to be Fe a. use 5 p me, are not 
wi 


call also attention to the fac t 
we have been considering the ultimate 1 oar „ 
resources of the State of California, which 


ws approximately 3,400,000 
of known mee capacity for hicks wratac han’ boon esti 
annually available. Then, 
flow of the Sacramento River 
April to September, 
available da 16,000,000 
second d 
acre-feet 
zone for direct 
o handle it, ete. 
verted b 
. lish d I think guest 
accomplishe: nk no compe jon—there will be 
f water which for the protection of that valley should be 
diverted, and 
In the face of that view, 
ing to develop these resources, 


ultimate conservation, and 

divert water from the San 

water can be diverted from 
is desired. 


ears 
conservation of the 


t in the development of the 
e idea in mind of the greatest 
that therefore it is an economic blunder to 
Joaquin Valley, where it is needed, when 
the Sacramento Valley, where its diver- 


sion 

I do not care to dwell upon this phase, because, te be perfectly can- 
did, apparently from the remarks of the committee the Phe does 
not seem to appeal to them, and I do not care to take the time of the 
55 an argument which apparently does not carry 


Mr. GRAHAM. How far would you carry that theo 
in order to use the water out ot the Sacramente River which other- 
wise would go on idl 
might be used for ir 


penne the permanen 

ey. oaquin Valley, under irrigation— 
and 1 think I make a conservative estimate lt preduce food 
value, in excess of $100 a therefere your 200,000 


330,500,000 


pal purposes for water, but 
uestion of food supply for a great nation you 
can not capitalize it, but if Tou attempt to capitalize on a 5 per cent 
basis you have a loss to the United States of merica of $400,000,000. 

Mr. THomson. May I ask a question right there? 

85 Danar 5 1 

T. THOMSON. water used for San Francisco from Hetch 
Hetchy, will those 200,000 acres of land in the San J uin Valley that 
gg i OU eein 
s 1 mately cou I assume that if 
water is used for San Francisco, that for time some part will be 
retained for use in the yalley, but ultimately this land will be abso- 
lutely without water. 

I would like to state thet the annual rainfall in this region where 
they use this water is only about 9 inches. This year It was only rbout 
5 Inches. Nine inches of water, as you gentlemen are aware, in a dry 
climate like that of California can only be of use in the raising of wheat 
or similar grains. This land has been cropped for years to wheat until 
its productivity has been almost destroyed for graln. It must be irri- 
gated or it becomes practically worthless. 

Mr. THOMSON. Is Hetch Hetchy the only source? 

Mr. DENNETT. Hetchy is the only possible source of supply for this 
land lying along the Tuolumne River. I think I have heretofore given, 
at an earlier s the reference to this report showing the acreage 
dependent on the Tuolumne River and the flow-off from the Tuolumne 
River. I stated that there were 250,000 acres approximately in the Irri- 
gation district; there are 200,000 acres outside of the irrigation Gistrict, 
according to this report, which are dependent on the river. In addition 
to that, there is an area of about 22,000 acres in the foothills which 
can be irrigated at considerable 5 We believe if this foothill 
land is citrous land it will pay for irrigation at this expense. That is 
a development which has not yet been thoroughly determined. As I 


said before, I do not care to take the time of the committee on this argu- 
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There is no conviction I have 


ment, although I belleve in it profoundly. 
5 n friends of San Francisco appreci- 


which is deeper than this, that if our 
ated the seriousness of the situation they would be the very last ple 
to ask for this water; that a pro, ect might be inaugurated which will 
condemn utterly to sterility this land, and I can only, reco; ing the 
intelligence and liberality of those le, justify their action on the 
ground of the fact that they have not ye fully appreciated the situation. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. That refers to the people 

Mr. DENNETT. Of San Francisco. 

Mr. GrawamM. What do you say as to the 8 of your 
thought; that is, as to whether the irrigable land below Hetch Hetchy 
could ever afford to make a dam that would conserve all of that water? 

Mr. Dennerr. I am glad you referred to that. Mr. Chairman, I 
think I have sald all that I care to say on that general question. While 
I am opposed to the bill utterly an completely in principle, still I 
believe te is possible for it to be passed in such a form that there will be 
in it mùch less measure of damage to this district, and possibly an equal 
degree of protection to San Francisco. Following the line of thought of 
Director Smith, who stated in substance that he assumed San Francisco 
would not make such a use as would deprive this land of the water, 1 
believe that that assumption should be incorporated in the bill. 

Coming back to the other, question, as a concrete proposition, I am 
here primarily as the repe ntative of the proposed Waterford irriga- 
tion district and Stanislaus County by appointment of the board of 
supervisors. 5 represents a y of land containing between 

i and 25, acres. 
8 I answer the question of Mr. GRAHAM, Ibly, gentlemen 
of the committee are not familiar with the irrigation district law of 
the State of California, as it has been work out into successful 
operation, A number of the States from which these gentlemen 
come have this law, but I think in none has it been worked out to 
the degree of success and completeness it has in California. Under 
the laws of California the legislature of the State many years ago, 
recognizing. the importance of irrigation, provided that any region 
susceptible of irrigation from a common source available could or- 

anize itself into an irrigation district. This irrigation district, in 
rief, has an organization almost identical with that of senon — 
of o 


trict. All of the land in the district is taxed for the purpose 
taining a water supply. I am not aki in legal terms, but in 
Faa f explanation. e water is distributed to the land free of 


harge, so that all of the land in the district taxes that, and all of the 
5 in the district may t the water. This is necessary, because 
ou will realize that the initial outlay under conditions in California 
n the construction of an irrigation system is so at that we have 
reached the stage where probably private enterprise could no longer 
afford to go into this development of this, and the charges made for 
water in the beginning would be so great that no one wou d utilize the 
water if they did. y have already organized this 20,000 acres into 
an irrigation district. 

The owners of the land adjoining just south of it, containing 
45,000 or 50,000 acres, are investiga ing the arms ag of taking the 
same step. This 20,000 acres in question will take its water from 
the diverting dam of the Modesto and Turlock irrigation district. 
It will be a comparatively inexpensive district in the beginning. The 
land south of the river having higher land will be compell to g 
farther up on the river and divert its water at a higher level, but the 
investigation made by engineers has shown that it is entirely feasible 
and not unduly expensive, and unquestionably unless this bill passes in 
such a form as to absolutely depriye this region of water such a dis- 
trict will be formed. 

That you may understand the difficulties, you should note that the 
districts after they are organized, in order to obtain money to com- 
plete their system, may issue and sell bonds. I presume most of 

ou gentlemen from the West are sufficiently familiar with the general 
rrigation question to realize that the sale of irrigation bonds is not 
easy. The Legislature of California passed a law in order to assist 
our irrigation bonds, providing for a State commission consisting of the 
attorney general, the State engineer, and, I believe, now the dean of the 
department of agriculture, who must pass, first, upon the organization, 
second, the engineering feasibility, and, third, the security for the bonds. 

Now, before an irrigation district can place its bonds, they must 
have some sort of title to the water, and that is why, gentlemen, I 
am interested here to-day. If this bill passes, no matter how much 
water may be left to be utilized upon this land, we will not have legal 
title to one drop of water. That State commission would not think 
of approving our bonds, under no circumstances could they approve 
the bonds, no gentleman of this committee who is a lawyer would 
think of approving the bonds of an Irrigation district based upon the 
conditions which exist here. We want, and I believe it is possible 
with due protection to San Francisco, to have such a law as will 
enable these districts to have some clear right to the use of this water, 
at least while it is not diverted to San Francisco. 

My remarks are rather disconnected, but I wish to say this, that 
while the taking of this water to San Francisco means the ultimate 
destruction of 200,000 acres of land, that I believe is more academic 
than practicable at the present time, because that condition will take 
place a great many years from now and this condition will then exist: 
As irrigation extends the lower areas of the irrigation districts become 
saturated with water; in other words, the water level rises, and it is 
feasible by cheap power to pump that water into the canals to use for 
irrigating the land farther on. And I believe that condition will exist 
in the Modesto and Turlock irrigation district, that in some years 
from now it will be possible by the obtaining of cheap power from the 
city and county of San Francisco to pump the water from the lower 
Jevels and utilize it for irrigation in the hugher ground, and therefore 
realize a certain amount of the appropriation of the Modesto and Tur- 
lock irrigation district for lands higher up; but jn the meantime we 
have no legal right to any water for this land, although it may be 
going to waste. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does it not appear here in the records somewhere 
that some concession was made to your people in the 8 that 
uae mee ae the Secretary of the Interior as to the distribution of 

s water 

Mr. DENNETT. That was a gracious concession, something like that 
in the story of the buzzard find the turkey—a concession on its face, 
but there Was no concession. The Modesto and Turlock 5 dis- 
trict have perfected, as is recognized in the Garfield grant, a legal right 
to divert 2,350 second-feet of water. 

Now, the city of San Francisco has graciously consented that the 
districts might do that which the law under proper circumstances 
would permit them to do, increase their area to $00,000 acres, but 


increase in the acreage without increase of water is of no value, 


There is this further question—and I wish to be perfectly candid 
pede =e committee—that you may understand the AUAA 1 which I 

The CHAIRMAN. Is that what was done here, would you say? 

Mr. DENNETT, Yes, sir. And I do not impute any question of good 
faith. I have the utmost respect for th Mr. Long and Mr. 
O'Shaughnessy in this matter, and I recognize the untiring ability and 
en and their unfailing courtesy in this discussion, and the clause 
was ed in perfect good faith, but, as a matter of fact, it don't 
relieve us from the situation with which we are confronted. 

3 TAYLOR of Colorado. Does not the bill increase the water allow- 
Mr. DENNETT. They did not increase the water allowance at all. 
Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Not at all? 

. — KERRIEN: 5 ar all, 

e CHAIRMAN, Is that amount of W. 

250,000 acres? 0 ater only enough to irrigate 
Mr. DENNETT. Me oe is that it is only sufficient. 

The CHAIRMAN, hat do you say about that, Mr. Long? 

Mr. Long. I can not agree with Mr. Dennett. At the suggestion 
of the Turlock and Modesto irrigation districts we changed the form 
of the bill from the limitation to the districts as now constituted— 
that was the original form of the bill—to permit that watering 300,000 
acres. We increased the district from 250,000 to 300,000 acres at the 
request of the representatives from the ‘Turlock-Modesto districts. At 
first the request was made by Mr. Needham that we increase it 20,000 
acres, in order to provide for this area which Mr. Dennett mentions, 
Then the Turlock people said there was about 30,000 acres adjacent, 
or 23,000 acres, to the Turlock district which wanted to be watered, 
and they came in and asked us to permit that use in that territory. 
So we added that territory to it and increased the entire area by 
300,000 acres, Now Mr. Dennett comes in and says, We want you 
to make an allowance to us for water.“ Mr. Dennett represents a 
never put a drop af water {0 ea Use; which has not Any Tights 

er to n use; W. n n 

under the State of California. ; Of Bae: Sante 
The CHAIRMAN. He probably contends he has, but for the sake of 

argument let us assume he has no rights. Even then, if a concession 

was made, presumably to take care of his 20,000 and another 30,000 

acres, what good does it do, or is it at all a concession, to Increase it 

to Rigas en Poesy anes yoa give him the water? u 

4 NG. Representations were made to us by representatives of 
the two districts that the water they had would be amnia, 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. These two districts have not agreed to 
give him any of their water right? 

Mr. LONG. I understand they would probably be willing to take 
them in. We certainly can not 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Are they going to prorate with him? 

Mr. FULKERTH. If we have any water over, we will be perfectly 
willing for him to have it; but, of course, we expect to use that water 
up to the extent of beneficial use. 

The CHAIRMAN, Mr, Dennett, just what are your legal rights? 

Mr. Dennett. Our situation is this 

The CHAIRMAN, This will become important to the committee when 
we come to make up the bill. What are your legal rights? 

Mr, DENNETT. Our legal rights are these: Under the law of the 
State of California the organization of a district is accomplished by the 
filing of a petition, signed by a majority in number of the landowners 
representing a majority in value of the land within the district, with 
the board of supervisors. Such a petition has been prepared, properly 
signed, and has been filed, and hearing takes place on the first meeting 
e e ae ay 

AN, ou rea ave not 

E y y have not had your petition passed on? 

The CHAIRMAN. When was it filed? 

Mr. DENNETT, It was filed about two or three weeks ago. 
vote of the landowners——— 

Mr. Stnnorr, The vote of the landowners will determine? 

mie DEFRA The Sots of 57 3 Feige 8 

X. ree weeks a ou the application, signed 

by_the required petitioners? choke w 5 

ates Dennetr. This was the result of a year or so of work and 

The CHAIRMAN. Filed with your board of supervisors? 

Mr. DENNETT. Yes. sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. That corresponds to our board of county commis- 
sioners? 3 
Mr. DENNETT, Yes, sir. 

The CHAiIn MAN. That has not as yet been acted on? 

Mr. DENNETT. That has not as yet been acted on. 

The CHAIRMAN, When they do act on that favorably then it is sub- 
mitted to a vote? 

Mr. DENNETT. It then is submitted to a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. And neither of those things have been done. 

Mr. Lone. Then you must issue bonds? 

Mr. DENNETT. No; it may be accomplished by direct assessment 
if we can raise the money in that way. 

The CHAIRMAN. It has not come to the point of putting water to 
beneficial use? 

Mr. DENNETT. No; but I can state this: A = ago—TI do not pro- 
fess to be exact—various landowners in the district, in order as far 
as possible to protect their ri pekes] made a filing for the benefit of the 
proposed district. What the legal effect of those filings may be I am 
not prepared to say. 

The CHAIRMAN. The committee knows 1 about what are the 
le ngs. Yon tell us as a lawyer that the law of California says 
this. e do not understand the local statute. 

Mr. DENNETT. As I understand the law to be, when the filing is 
made for irrigation, work must be commenced within 60 days, and 
n to a completion with due diligence, considering the magni- 
ude of the undertaking. The irrigation law also specifically dedi- 
cates and sets apart to i tion districts the unappropriated waters 
of the State of lifornia within the district. 

The CHAIRMAN. After those preliminary filin were made, did 
your people or did they not do the things under the statute that 
yone preserve your rights and keep it alive up to the filing of this 
ast act 

Mr. DexNeTT. We commenced and continued our surveys, and the 
Soa of development which has been done is sufficient to keep alive 
our : 

The CHAIRMAN, Had that application ever been approved? 


The 
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The CHarrMan. Now, sapere, however, that San Francisco gets 
this 400,000,000 gallons daily from the two sources. Would you 
think, after she had made this expenditure, built these roads, built 
this dam, and bonded her city to ring this- about, that even if she 
needed the full amount, she ought to be forced to give you a of it? 

Mr. DenNeTT. In my capacity as a believer in the principle of con- 
servation of the resources of California, I do. 

The CHAIRMAN. Your amendment would make this possible? 

Mr. DeNNET?. It would. 

The CHAIRMAN. Eyen though she expended all that money? 

Mr. DENNETT. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Even though she built this reservoir? 

Mr. DENNETT. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. The people of Stanislaus County and the irrigation 
districts could step in and take the water away from the people of 
San Francisco and appropriate it to their own use? 

Mr. DENNETT. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you feel that you should urge a position so 


ENNETT. Now, Mr. Chairman, a do not care to urge that. I 


Valley, 
came that this land required the water he believed that San Fran- 
cisco would be willing to let us have the water and that other arrange- 
ments could be made for getting their water. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I understood him 
develop some supplementary flow. 

Mr. DENNETT. Yes; that is it. I might ask this 8 Why 
should San Francisco take in all these bay cities? And I would like to 
ask Mr. O'Shaughnessy a question, if I may, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. DENNETT. Mr. O'Shaughnessy, is it not possible that the cities 
on the opposite side of the bay from San Francisco can obtain a Sacra- 
mento supply at less expense than San Francisco, and does not the 
added expense arise from crossing the bay? 

Mr. Lona, They have the same objection. 

Mr. DExxETT. Mr. Manson stated to me in one of the former — 
that the objections which were urged by him to the Sacramento supply 
on the ground of cost did not equally apply to the other cities. I 
am not sufficiently familiar with the engineering features o the situa- 
tion to know whether there is anything in it or not, and I would not 
like to express an opinion. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY. May I answer your question? 

Mr. DENNETT. Could not a Sacramento water supply be brought to 
the bay cities on the other side of the bay from n Francisco more 
cheaply than to San Francisco? 8 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY. Certainly it could be brought more 8 

Mr. Dennerr. Admitting that this expense from Sacramento alley 
to San Francisco is responsible for the opposition to a Sacramento sup- 
ply, yet, nevertheless, if San Francisco can develop her own resources 
the bay cities on the other side of the 5 can obtain an adequate supply 
at a reasonable cost from Sacramento River. This would not involve 
an entire elimination of the supply of San Francisco. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. You mean changing the su 
not your amendment here jeopardize the right of San 
bonds for all this $70,000, 

Mr. DENNETT. I do not think the amount of water which would be 
diverted would be sufficient to do that. 

Mr. Granas. Do you think the city would be justified In making the 
expenditures, even though the other cities were eliminated and San 
Francisco alone were involved in the scheme? 

Mr. DENNETT, My answer is that I do not belieye San Francisco 
would have a sufficient local supply. Now, I am answering these ques- 
tions, but I am not an engineer, 

Mr. . r. Nolan has expressed to you the desire of 
those cities. 

Mr. DENNETT. They want it, of course; there is no reg Se about it. 
But I beg your pardon ; I do not wish to a r so broadly in the record. 
There is a demand, but I am inclined to think that the preponderating 
sentiment is against it. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. What you want is some practicable way by 
which yonr people can get water? 

Mr. DENNETT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’SHavuGHNEssy. Mr. Dennett, last Sunday you had a con- 
ference with colleagues from Stanislaus County, and they entered into 
an arrangement with you for the distribution of that water, giving 
you some of it, and before you left there they arranged to give you 
the atopian the Waterford district, and you did not want it; you 
refused it 

Mr. Dunnett. The terms were not acceptable, 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY. They are your neighbors? 

are gs They ware all at them Lhe ach. 

r. O'SHAUGHNESSY (interposing). ey adjoin you 5 

Mr. Dennerr (continuing). Who were hired to represent the Tur- 
lock and Modesto districts—— 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY (interposing). They offered you the water? 


to mean that they could 


ply. But would 
neisco to place 


a ee (continuing). And I th they made a very 
ement, 
Pate, O'SHAUGHNESSY. And they were such good lawyers they did not 


want to have anything to do with you? [Laughter.] 

Mr. DENNETT. They were not concerned in my particular project. 
They did not want to have anything to do with it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Dennett, it is 6.10 now. How long will it take 
you to conclude? 

Mr. DENNETT. I think I am through. with the exception of one 
other matter I would like to refer to—the Tracy project. 

Mr. Cunry. There is a tract of 60,000 acres reaching from near 
Tracy to the Alameda line, known as the Tracy project. They do 
not want water, but power. Mr. Dennett is the attorney for that 
district. I have been requested by telegram to refer the matter to 
him, and I would like to have him explain the legal rights and equities 
of the Tracy district. I think the 60,000 acres can made very 

roductive with the water they can 1 2 7 from the San Joaquin 
Valley. The only objection I have to this bill is that they have 120 
horsepower in the mountains, and they are not 1 to develop 
ít. which I think they ought to do. I would like to have Mr. Dennett 
speak on this matter. 

. The CHAIRMAN. How long will it take to dispose of it? 

Mr. DENNETT. 3 minutes. I have nothing further to state 

on. 


on the original pro 
The CHAIRMAN., We want to close the hearings as soon as we can, 


Mr. DENNETT. Mr. Chairman, there is one thing I would like to ask. 
My amendment does not appear to have met with a very gracious 
3 and I would like the committee to consider the- practical 
claims, at least, to that 20,000 acres. I would like to submit to the 
committee in writing some modified statement. I believe what we ask 
is not unreasonable, but I would like to file a modified statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. I will put your original amendment in the files of 
the committee, and if there is anything else you want to file you may 


do_so. 
Mr. RAKER. Now, suppose the committee receives a telegram from 
days, do yor to-night, you do not want to hold this over — or eight 
io you 
. THOMSON. When would the committee take up the bill 
What is your idea? BRS ay Seat 
Mr. Raker. Not until the evidence is all in. 
The CHAIRMAN. If this man comes we must hear him, If he does 
not—well, we are called together for the 7th, anyhow. 
Pi ate . 8 1 ht at ne will not come 
eves these gentlemen m staying here and they ca . 
The CHAIRMAN, That is the idea. s TAn eo poma 


Mr. DENNETT. Now, in regard to this Tracy matter. The Tracy irri- 
gation district is in process of construction. in the San Joaquin Valley 
le. At first blush it 


near ps A and I am the attorney for those peop 
appeared me that they were not interested in this question, but in 
the light of the 5 by Mr. O'Shaughnessy I am inclined 
to think that they are, is testimony was to the erect it the di- 
yersion of the 400,000,000 gallons daily to San Francisco might inter- 
fere with the natural flow of the lower Sacramento, and that in time 
a might have to move their pumping plant farther up. 

his on a river that is tributary to the Tuolumne River, and 
. propose to pump their water by a series of four lifts, rumning it 
to the contour. Of course, the main cost in this connection is the cost 
of wer. Let me say this: The Tuolumne River is the only river in 
California on which power has not been developed, and San Francisco 
is obtaining what is probably of more value than water—power. These 
people have felt that all the public corporations in e immediate 
vicinity of San Francisco might justly ask for some sort of recognition 
in this uest, which is not unreasonable. I presume that San Fran- 
cisco should be willing to sell its power at a reasonable cost. When a 
small water district if formed at San Francisco and an area in the 
Stanislaus region asks to share in all that tremendous amount of 
pra that can be developed, I am inclined to think that my friends 
n Tracy are not unjust in their request. I think the people in that 
district have some equitable rights there, and municipalities, like 
private corporations, are not always disinclined to take advantage of 
he necessities of the people to whom this is a commodity. 

I think that in the final draft of this bill a liberal provision should 
be made for the municipal or public corporations in the vicinity of 
San Francisco. 

The CHAIRMAN, Inasmuch as we are hearing the whole matter 
urongo what would be the objection to having you prepare an 
amendment that you would be willing to stand on and a short state- 
ment or brief in support of it, submit it to Mr. Long, and he, after 
conference with his people, can submit a brief in reply; then the com- 
mittee can consider them when it comes to take up the bill section by 
section—on this Tracy proposition and also on the other proposition? 

Mr. Dennett. That will be all right. 
ieee. O'SHAUGHNESSY. Mr. Chairman, may I ask Mr. Dennett a ques- 

The CHAIRMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. O’SHaveHNessy. Mr. Dennett, do you know that there is a 
similar pumping kt St at the Patterson ranch? 

Mr. DENNETT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY. And that they are selling power at three-fourths 
of a cent per kilowatt-hour? 

Mr. DENNETT, Yes, sir. 

5 — . There is an abundance of such power in Cali- 
‘orn: 

Mr. DENNETT. Yes, sir. 7 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY. And that no Irrigation district that is Intended 
to be formed is suffering under any hardship for lack of power? 

Mr. DENNETT. Yes, sir. Mr. Patterson purchased a large amount of 
power at a very reduced rate—I think it was 32,000, though I am not 
sure—and he is now selling the aisa at a very low rate. 

Mr. RAKER. You are not of the opinion that water power to-day is 
in the hands of a monopoly? 

Mr. DExNxeETT. There is no monopoly there, 

Mr. RAKER, It is not a fact, then, that the water-power companles of 
California are an absolute panan os 

Mr. DENNETT. They are competitors at the present time, and power 
is sold at 1 cent per kilowatt-hour. 

Mr. RAKER. Any statement that electric power in California is under 
one great monopoly and absolutely controlled by a monopoly in the 
State is not a fact? 

Mr. DENNETT. I do not think it is true, 

Mr. Raker. Yes. That is all. 


Mr. GRONNA. I will also ask to have printed one or two 
letters and statements made by Mr. Frank Adams, irrigation 
manager of the Modesto and Turlock irrigation districts, also 
extracts and clippings from the New York Times, under date of 
July 12, 1913, and also other papers and documents relating 
to the subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, 
permission to do so is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


HETCH HETCHY VALLEY. 


The water users of the Modesto irrigation district and the owners of 
other iands which are not now receiving any water from the Tuolumne 
River ask Congress to postpone action on the Raker bill (H. R. 7207) 
until it has given consideration to the rights of the water users, 

No eme: cy exists that calis for immediate action by Con Es ae 
will take at least five years to bore the tunnels. (See Freeman's report, 
p. 74.) The San Francisco Chronicle of September 26, 1913, says: “Tt 
will be . before we get the water to the city.” 

The Chronicle of September 3, or thereabouts, says: Contractors for 

have completed one well from which water is 


the exposition com y 

be um at the rate of 4 gallons a minute, which is over 
R ge lons per day. Three more wells are to be sunk, and if 

they yield as abundantly the aggregate yield will be 2,000,000 gallons 


1913. i 
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r day, which is one-twenticth of the average demand on the Spring 
5 The water is claimed to be excellent, An official of 
the contractors says they will develop water ‘which will supply 
1,000,000 people during the exposition year.’ If it will do that for the 
exposition year, it will do it for succe g years, and we can tell both 
Spring Valley and Congress to go hang until our population exceeds a 
on.” 


San Francisco, by agreement with the Spring Valley Co., is now 
engaged in donde being the local water system owned y the Epring 
Valley Water Co., and for which they will pay from $35,000,000 to 
$40,000,000, and the water which they will need for many years to 
come is being teh for by said company at the present time by the 
construction of the Calaveras Dam. 

At present San Francisco has no legal claim to the waters in the 
Hetch Hetchy Valley. The Modesto irrigation district has a legal 
right to the waters of the Tuolumne River to the extent of Its filing. 
This filing of 5,000 second-feet was made long prior to any filing m 
by San Francisco on the river. 3 

The Modesto irrigation district can beneficially use from 1,200 to 
1,400 second-feet of water. At present her ditches are developed 5 755 
to the extent of 716 second-feet, but for several years her main dite 
has been under process of enlargement, and a considerable portion of it 
has already been built with cement construction to carry 1,400 second- 
fı 


eet. - 

Under the allowance provided for in the Raker bill the water users 
of the Modesto irrigation district will recelve but 740 second-feet of 
water. The 716 second-feet which they now have barely enables them 
to cover the land once a month, and does not give the of service. 
They have 48,000 acres in cultivation (almost entirely in alfalfa) and 
they have 33,000 acres of unimproved land, which, under the terms of 
the Raker bill, will be left unprovided for, unless after long and ex- 
pensive litigation with San Francisco the Modesto irrigation district 
can beat her jn the courts. 

If San Francisco is not given the Hetch Hetchy Valley immediately, 
the Modesto irrigation district can complete its ditches, apply the water 
to the unimproved land and protect itself as far as the natural flow of 
the river is concerned. The Modesto irrigation district is absolutely 
unable to protect itself unless Congress protects it. Before Congress 
can decide what protection the water users of the Modesto irrigation 
district and adjoining landowners should have, it must ascertain the 
facts as to their n It should have full and complete evidence be- 
fore it. There is no such evidence before Con at the present time 
as would justify it in acting in this matter to the detriment of hun- 
dreds of water users. As a matter of fact, there has been no evidence 
submitted to Congress showing the water users’ side of this question. 


STORAGE WATER, 


The Modesto Irrigation district has no storage facilities except a 
reservoir built at the edge of the foothills. It cost $8.50 per acre-foot 
for 30,000 acre-feet. So far it has not been a success, because of large 
evaporation and large seepage. It is a large shallow reservoir. Ex- 
cepting the large reservoirs, storage facilities on the upper Tuolumne 
are rather poor, and so far the Modesto irrigation district has not 
been able to obtain good reservoir sites In the high Sierras, as San 
Francisco has the best ones—Eleanor and Cherry Creek. 

The Hetch Hetehy Valley is a deep gorge narrowing down to a point 
where 2 dam can be-built very cheaply in a granite formation. a 
hearing before Committee on blic nds, H. R. 6281, pp. 133-134.) 
This dam can be built for $3,156,000, according to the estimates made 
by Engineer Wadsworth (report of Army engineers, pp. 130-131). 
Pages 288 and 300 of Freeman’s report give the items of cost on part 
of this dam and shows the estimated cost too great. Notice the items 
of $166,000 for land and $83,100 for interest on the first portion built, 


costing $1,315,500. 

Luther Wagoner consulting engineer for the Modesto irrigation dis- 
trict and the Turlock irrigation district, in their pearing before Sec- 
retary Fisher, says the dam can be built for less than $2,000,000. In 
any event, the dam can be constructed for less money than any other 
dam on the Tuolumne watershed. (For low cost, see Freeman's report, 


54.) 
The irrigation districts and the other land tributary to the Tuolumne 
River can r the expense of building it without any hardships what- 
soever. It will store 340,000 acre-feet of water. here are 


„000 
acres of land to share in the cost, which would be from $7 to $12 per 


acre. 

The Modesto irrigation district has a bond issue of less than $20 per 
acre, the Turlock irrigation district less than $15 per acre. The south 
San Joaquin Valley irrigation district, adjoining this land, has a bonded 
indebtedness of $56 per acre, which it is amply able to pay, and which 
the Modesto irrigation district and other districts would be willing to 

ay for a complete water supply. The cost of developing Hetch 
etchy is trifling, considering the benefits the land will receive. 

Without storage water the Modesto irrigation district and other dis- 
tricts will be without water. About the early part of July the water 
quits coming, and after that, for the balance of the season (about one- 
half of the season), the land will be dried up and growing no alfalfa It 
the Raker bill passes. The only exception to the foregoing is a small 


subirrigated area, 

Ik we had the Hetch Hetchy water, in addition to furnishing water 
for the 257,000 acres in the Modesto and Turlock irrigation districts 
and 45,000 acres of land eanan it would furnish us power with 
which to pump water on 100,000 acres of land lying directly across the 
San Joaquin River from the Turlock and Modesto irrigation districts. 
This district can pump water from the San Joaquin River where it joins 
the Sacramento River. Its success or failure depends entirely upon how 
cheap it obtains, power. It is without doubt the finest body of unde- 
veloped land in the State of California. 

No proper or sufficient Information is before Congress upon which to 
settle the question as to exactly how much of the water of the Tuol- 
umne River should be taken out of the valley by San Francisco. They 
have filings on Lake Eleunor and Cherry Creek, which will enable them 
to store and take away from the valley something like 800,000 acre-feet, 
and before Congress permits them to take any more water from the 
valley it should investigate the claims of the people living there and 
find out what their necessities and requirements are now and what they 
will be_in the near future. 

Should the grant be made, no further investigation can help the 
people who will be so seriously injured, and no provision in the bill 
referring them to the State courts-or the State laws is of any 8 
use or advantage to them, If San Francisco stores the water it is hers. 

This Hetch Hetchy Valley is a gift of great value; it is worth mil- 
lions of dollars, and Congress should hesitate long before leaving the 


people of the community that should receive this water and power to 


the tender mercies of the San Francisco politicians on one hand and 
the power trust on the other. We will get the worst of it on both sides. 


OTHER SOURCES OF SUPPLY FOR SAN FRANCISCO. 


San Francisco has many other sources of water supply; but having 
determined to get the Hetch Hetchy, she refuses to look in any other 
direction except with an unfriendly eye. 

Although the city of Sacramento, with a population of about 100,000, 
has recently decided to continue to use Sacramento River water, after 
filtering it, San Francisco will have none of it. Its cost would be 

w 


small—only $18 per million gallons for installation, with filters, and 
ony. $17 for maintenance, ic ate pumping: (A. and E. report, p. 
136.) Cost of installing second and third units still less. Total cost 


of installation, about $50,000,000, 

The McCloud River project (Mount Shasta Aqueduct) is almost a 
counterpart of the Los Angeles project. The length is the same, but 
there is additional cost in crossing rivers. This project has never 
been worked out carefully, as the San Francisco engineers were hostile 
to it, but it is not as great a project for the bay cities, with their large 
Doyen. as the Los Angeles Aqueduct was for Los Angeles. 

ts cost is less than the Hetch Hetchy; $64,951,100, as compared 
with $77,367,400 for Hetch Hetchy, (See p. 138, Army engineers re- 
port.) All these figures are on the basis of 400, „000 gallons daily. 

The advantage of taking water from either Sacramento or McCioud 
Rivers ts that it takes water away from a valley where there is too 
much water and where Congress has and will be asked to help get 
rid of flood waters. 


there Is a_ huge 7757 to one conversant with the excessive amount of 
water in that va 
If the 5 of conservation were followed, San Francisco would 


notion that the im- 
odesto and Turlock 
rrigation districts need, but how much San Joaquin Valley needs. Our 
studies show a total irrigable area in San Joaquin Valley of about 
7,576,000 acres, including plains, but exclusive of foothills. Of this 
1,728,975 acres were fenced as being irrigated in 1912, with 3,850,000 
acres estimated as the probable future maximum irrigated area. 

total mean annual flow of all streams entering the valley is about 
12,000,000 acre-feet. Our studies show a total irrigable area of eee 
and plains most naturally tributary to Tuolumne River of about 450,00 
acres, of which pig kt seen 240,000 acres are within Modesto and 
Turlock districts. rther, there are additional areas of irrigable land 
both north and south of the Modesto-Turlock area on which Tuolumne 
River water could be advantageously used if that river furnished a 
supply In excess of the needs of the 450,000 acres of plains and valleys 
most naturally tributary to it. 

Turning to Sacramento Valley, from which an alternative water 
supply for San Francisco has been seriously considered, we find condi- 
tions as to irrigation resources to be the reverse of those in San Joaquin 
Valley. With a total mean water supply annually flowing out of the 
valley, according to the best data available, of 26,000,000 acre-feet, 
and a mean annual inflow at Red Bluff alone of 10,400,000 acre-feet, 
the total area of land surface, including both valley floor and plains, is 
approximately 3,400,000 acres. 

n other words, San Joaquin Valley has more than twice as much 
irrigable land surface as Sacramento alley and less than one-half as 
much water tributary to it. Yet the irrigation 8 in Sacra- 
mento rele with an average annual rainfall at 18 stations of a little 
more than 26 inches, are considerably less than the irrigation require- 
ments in San Joaquin Valley, where the average annual rainfall for 
10 stations is a little less than 10 inches. 

FRANK ADAMS, 


Yours, truly, 

Irrigation Manager. 
ed represents the water users, copies of whose tele- 
grams to Senator Mxkns are attached hereto; also the Waterford irri- 
gation district; also the West Side people who are trying to organize 
and pump from the San Joaquin River, 

W. C. LEHANE. 


MODESTO, CAL., September 23, 1913. 
Henry L. MYERS 


Chairman Senate Public Lands Committee: 


We, the undersigned committee, representing the water users of the 
Modesta irrigation district, 475 of whom have signed a petition to the 
effect that the lands tributary to the Tuolumne River are able and 
willing to store the Hetch Hetchy waters, and asking and urging that 
the Senate postpone action on the Raker bill and appoint a commission 
to investigate and report on our claims. Said petition was signed by 
9 per cent of the water users to whom presented. W. C. Lehane, of 
this committee, will represent us in person before your committee. 

Levi WINKLEBLECK, Acting Chairman. 


The undersi, 


NMopns ro, CAL., September 23, 1913. 
Henry L. MYERS 


Ohairman Senate Public Lands Committee: 


The undersigned, representing the water users of the Turlock irrl- 

tion distric 00 of whom have this day inves a petition setting 
orth that lands con ous to the Tuolumne River are ready and able 
to store the waters of the Hetch Hetchy, and request that the Senate 
postpone action on the Raker bill and appoint a committee to investi- 
gate and report on our claims. Said petition was signed by 98 per cent 
of the water users to whom it was presented. 

THOMAS CASWELL. 


HETCH HETCHY VALLEY. 


In the debate on the Raker bill last Saturday Senator NEWLANDS 
said, in effect, that in a struggle for water the “ thirst of the ple 
must prevall over the “thirst of the land,” even though 200,000 acres 
of 1 2. — 8 without ee i l Abe 

n alifornia, w s long seasons an gh-pric è 
early crop on 200,000 acres of land is worth Fons $10,000,000 to 
20,000, yeafly, This is too valuable to be lost forever. 
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DECEMBER 5, 


The only reason San Francisco is going to the Tuolumne instead of 
the McCloud River or other sources is because of chea She does 
not need to take a drop of water out of the San Joaquin Valley in 
order c have an ample supply of mountain water. 

y r’s report, page 19, says: 

“ McCloud River rises on the south side of Mount Shasta and, uniting 
with the Pitt River, forms the principal tributary of the upper Sacra- 
mento. Its least flow is about 1,200 cubic feet per second, or about 
770,000,000 gallons daily, amply sufficient for all possible needs. The 
water appears to be good an 4 pa No reservoir would be necessary, 
as far as quantity is concerned. If desired to hold in reservoirs for 
sanitary reasons, suitable sites could doubtiess be found in Contra Costa 
County, if not in the MeCloud River basin. This 
a ore an one, and it will be discussed in greater detail later in this 
re ” 

rther on they say: 

“The McCloud River is a branch of the Pitt River, which itself is a 
tributary of the Sacramento. McCloud River rises on the southern and 
southeastern slopes of Mount Shasta. It flows in part from glaciers 
— — 5 ve Trop large springs. The water is clear, cold, and pal- 
a e” Å 

“The city of San Francisco. presented unfavorable reports on this 
source, and it is further unfavorably commented on by Mr. John R. 
Freeman. The reports are not, however, either comprehensive or 


complete. 
r. Freeman dwells upon the ibility of infection of the water. 
With a large part of the watershed owned in fee by the city and another 
within the national forest, proper policing should present no great 


culties, and additional porene be given by the proposed stor- 
age reservoir north of Berkeley (p. 23). 
The estimates prepared for the board by Mr. Wadsworth are as fol- 


lows (p. 25): 

For 260,000,000 gallons daily__ =- $59, 550, 300 

For 140,000,000 gallons dally . 5,400,800 
ff Se OD baie CA pn te aan — 64,951, 100 


The board adds 10 per cent to the above estimate as a matter of 
safety, because the surveys are incomplete. That does not mean, how- 
ever, that it is necessary. It covers possibilities N 

They also show, on page 24, that on July 12, 1912, the board of 
engineers in charge of the Sacramento Ri ded the 
o 800 poet of water out 18 ue I River for an 5 — 

on pro and on e or Departmen r- 
mally granted the right. 

The above statements dispose of the “ navigation” which 

It is a bugaboo of her own crea 1 ik 


The cost of the Heich Hetchy supply ta $17 361,200" (or 80) 

e 0 e etchy supply (p. 0 

good conservation or good common sense to a 260,000 acres of land 

1 arid when such a fine source of soupy as the McCloud 
iver is available to San Francisco? What about the needs of hun- 

dreds of small farmers in the irrigation districts who are clamoring to 

be heard and who will be damaged beyond repair if the Raker bill passes? 


W. C. LEHANE, 
Chairman Water Users’ Committee. 
MODESTO, CAL., September 23, 1913. 
n 85 LM s ept s 


hairman Senate Public Lands Committee: 


We, the undersigned committee, representing the water users of the 
Modesto 1 tion district, 475 of whom have signed a petition to the 
effect that the lands Seier mpg to the Tuolumne River are able and 
willing to store the Hetch Hetchy waters and asking and urging that 
the Senate postpone action on the Raker bill and appoint a commission 
to investigate and report on our claims, Said petition was si by 
99 per cent of the water users to whom presented. W. C. Le Hane, of 
this committee, will represent us in before your committee. 

Levi WINKLEBLECE, Acting Chairman, 
HETCH HETCHY FACTS. 
The Turlock-Modesto irrigation districts cover 276,000 acres. This 
land has had water for 10 years, and is about two-thirds developed. 
d pays the same yearly tax as the developed land 
ang e Waters . ti a a tler. lying betw the La G Dam 
e Waterfo: gation dis g een range 
and the Modesto district, covers 20,000 acres. 

The cost of the Hetch Hetchy Dam is 12 5 by Mr. Wadsworth at 

$3,155,000. This includes $166,000 for the land San Francisco has 
urchased inside and outside Hetch ay oy Rey is a high estimate. 
uther Wagoner says it can be built for $2,000,000. 

If you add the cost of roads and any other costs that 8 ma 
attach to the bill the total cost will not exceed $4,000,000 to 000,000. 
ACREAGE. 

In round numbers 300,000 acres of organized land can issue bonds 
and pay 55 to $20 per acre for this water and never feel it. 

Hundreds of farmers in these districts lose $20 per acre on their hay 
crop each year because of lack of storage water. The Tuolumne River 
usually early in July. 


W. C. LEHANE, 
Chairman Committee Water Users. 


[From New York Times, July 12, 1913,] 
A NATIONAL PARK THREATENED, 
Why the city of San Francisco, with plenty of collateral sources of 


water supply, should present an 8 measure to the special 
session of Congress whereby it may invade the Yosemite National Park 
is one of those Dundrearian that no fellow can find out. The 


Hetch Hetchy Val is descri 
af the 


of San 
best sort of politi as appraisers and 
10 y be called. 9 uestion. 


peti 
Park a wonderland, which the Congress of the United States sought 
À $ coming time.” Their plication was 


engineers 


say in thelr that 
presented by the officials 


nor money to investigate independently the vari resen 
But San Francisco's officials have withheld from th 1 8 


capable of supplying to the city of San Francisco 

and 480,000,000 failons dally, the larger amount if corte iguish- 

able rights are posed of. Even on their insufficient data the Army 

engineers 1 that San Franeiseo's present water 

than prevent near-by sources, 

sae than by going to ak 8 he 

report, showing t the Mokelumne Ri 

ree hos the Hetch Hetchy, says ‘het’ Aia 

600,000,000 and 700,000,000 gallons of water ou de the park may be 

Francisco and the adjacent bay region, supply- 

come. Representa‘ 


supply can be more 
and. more economi- 


or three, 
Hetch Hetchy Valley, the dwellers of 


THE HETCH HETCHY STEAM ROLLER. 


The Senate of the United States, d ed by “ the Fathers” 
a wise check upon presumably impulsive action by the ae, Bean 
and called “the most august deliberative body in the world,” now 
has ke in the wheel of the * roller by which 
opposition to the 
of the tactics of the city’s offici 
5 hronicle of September 2 ner ey 


Wulle we all desire and expect to get the Tuelumn 
not desirable thatethe bill shall be Bah 7 — ef 
and free discussion of the rights of the 
— 7 aa for the 5 — few =e with have to 
ent o. e Spring ey e present 
ahould makes very poor trade t& burte Aar the 
within its own boundaries in order 
eat ee OE ee 
Prominent advocate of the roject has confessed privately that 
„there are bad things in the bill 
The House debate — = bue 125 


E 
clumsy and probably unworkabl tt 
Hteteh Heten> y ble attempt to partitien the flow of the 
alley 


several sources of water supply ” and that the determining factor is 
one of cost.” U; on teh 
ar „ because 


Mississippians, w. 
local use of the forest reserves, and who apply this theory illogically 
to the natural * 

The act creating the Yosemite National Park sets forth the importance 
and duty of reserving these wonders “in their original state,” and the 
world has a moral Tight to demand that this purpose shall be adhered 
to. The “ beautiful-lake” theory deceives nobody. An artificial lake 
and dam are not a substitute for the unique beauty of the valley. 
Senators can not transfer to a committee the grave responsibility that 
rests upon them. Giving away franchises is not se popular in this 
gaug as it once was. 

If the Senate does not protect the higher interests of the people in 
the national parks the President will be looked te confidently to do so. 
In a similar situation President Cleveland knew how te deal with those 
who sought to force his hand. A fortnight before his final retirem 
from the White House he celebrated Washington's Birthday by a 
mation establishing a number of reserves recommended by the Sargent 
Forest Commission—an action in which he took the greatest pride. 
There was much o ion on the part of northwestern Senators, and 
it was reported — +d aye a an amendment 7 oo be . — 
to the c nw fying proclamation. en ear 
of this the President rose in ind! t wrath and, brin down his 
fist on the table, said: Nullify 5 will they? Then I 1 veto the 
whole damned sundry civil bill.” nd the amendment was not made. 
Mr. Cleveland’s downrightness regard portant matter was 

ualed by his foresight. He instinctively took the side of the people. 

t the American press has done the same is confirmed by the state- 
ments of Senators that they have hundreds of letters of protest. They 
and the President should receive hundreds more. 


— 


Resolution 2, adopted at the annual meeting of the San Joaquin Valley 
Water Problem Association, resenting eight counties of the San 
Joaquin Valley, at Merced, Cal., November 17, 1913. 

Whereas the controi of floods and the i tion of arid lands in the San 

te in reality but two phases 


uin Valley there is a reg ttf in the water 

supply and, even with the complete conservation of the waters of 

the valley, there will be an insufficient supply of water with which to 
irrigate efficiently all the 8 lands in sald valley; and 

Whereas in the Sacramento V: there is an excess of water and with 
its proper conservation all of the land in the valley can be irrigated, 
the na bility of the Sacramento River remain unimpaired and a 

supply of water be left for diversion to other localities; and 
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Whereas the city of San Francisco is . to divert water from 
the San Joaquin Valley and take it to San Francisco for municipal 
pore: and 

Whereas we believe that every unit in the development of water control 
in the Sacramento and San Joaquin Valleys should be constructed as 
a part of a comprehensive whole, designed ultimately to accomplish 
the full development of both valleys and the conservation to the 
utmost of their resources: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That we deprecate this attempt of San Francisco to violate 
what we believe to be one of the fundamental principles of the conserva- 
tion of the resources of the interlor valleys of California, because it is 
entirely unnecessary and because great in, ary will result to water users 
if water is so diverted from the San Joaquin Valley, and, further, be- 
cause the Sacramento Valley offers an ample source of water supply for 
San Francisco's need without injury to anyone. 

Resolced further, That we parany declare it to be the sentiment of 
this association that no water should be diverted from the San Joaquin 
Valley for any purpose, but thet all its waters should be retained in 
the valley for the irrigation of the arid lands therein, and that in every 
attempt at water control the two valleys should be considered as a 
whole, so that the development of one may be supplemental to the 
development of the other. 

We therefore instruct our secretary to forward a copy of these reso- 
lutions to each Member of Congress. 


A PRIMER OF FACTS—THE MODESTY AND TURLOCK IRRIGATION DISTRICTS. 


First. Organized under the Wright law, 1887; the first in California. 
Second. Pree: 258,000 acres. Now irrigated, about 150,000 acres. 
Third. Source of water, Tuolumne River, diverted at the La Grange 


Dam. 

Fourth, Amount of water filed on, 9,500 second-feet. San Francisco 
generously proposes to allow the districts 2,850 second-feet. 

Fifth, Total cost of irrigation works and upkeep to date, $4,500,000. 

Sixth. Estimated area outside the districts which could be irrigated 
from the Tuolumne River, about 200,000 acres, 

Seventh. Development resulting from irrigation: 

Increase of 1 in Stanislaus County in the last decade, 135.8 
per cent, which is only second to Los 1 County, 

Shipments of agricultural pepan $3,000,000 ; dairy pen $3,- 
000,000; butter, 1912, 6,894,225 pounds, leading all the California 
counties. For the past year the butter product was 8,292,100 pounds, 
5S per cent more than was ever produced in any other California 
CORD This development is attributable to irrigation alone. 

Eighth. Our present prosperity would be threatened and all further 
development of the districts and sp Saw 3 lands would be prevented by 
taking the so-called “ flood waters” to San Francisco. 

Ninth. The proposed measure does not protect the districts because: 

ta) It cuts down our water to one-fourth of our legal appropriation, 
while San Francisco adds 50,000 acres to our area without providing 
any additional water therefor, and prohibits the development of any 
lands outside the districts (of which we have some 200, acres) con- 
tiguons to the Tuolumne River. 

(b) It allows the districts to buy power only when not wanted for 
pumping by the grantee.” 

4 i; t allows the districts to buy stored water oniy under onerous 
conditions. 

(d) It may establish, if the “restrictions” are removed (as now 
threatened by San Francisco), another power monopoly in the valley, 
by which the people would be not served but exploited. 

Tenth. The undisputed fact that the Sacramento Valley has six times 
the water that the San Joaquin 3 has, and — ly as good, is 
oe. to — that San Francisco should go to the northern valley 
or her supply. 

Eleventh. Finally, we ask that the “waters of the San Joaquin 
Valley be conserved for the land of the San Joaquin Valley.” 


“BEWARE OF THE MAN WHO SNEERS AT SENTIMENT." 


“The board of Army urease is of the opinion that there are sev- 
eral sources of water supply that could be obtained and used by the 
city of San Francisco and adjacent communities to supplement the 
near-by supplies as the necessity develops. From any one of these 
sources the water is sufficient in 3 and is, or can be made, suit- 
able in quality. While the engineering culties are not insurmount- 
able, the determining factor is one of cost.” 


THE HETCH HBTciy “ GRAB "—THE PRESS OVERWHELMINGLY AGAINST 
IT—AN INCOMPLETE LIST. 


Outside of San Francisco, these newspapers and other organs of pub- 
lic opinion are on record against the plan to destroy the great Hetch 
Hetchy rene by flooding it and to deny the public the free access it 
now has to the northern half of the wonderful Yosemite National Park, 
A being confessed that the city can get its supply elsewhere “by paying 
or it”: 

Boston Christian Sclence Monitor, Boston Transcript, Boston Post, 
Boston Record, Springfield Republican, Springfleld Union, Providence 
Journal, Providence Tribune, Hartford Times, Worcester Gazette, New 
Bedford Mercury, New Bedford Standard, Bangor Commercial, Fall 
River News, New York Times, New York Tribune, New York World, 
New York Call, New York Telegraph, New York Evening Post, Brooklyn 
Standard Union, Albany Journal, Utica Observer, Utica Gazette, Roch- 
ester Times, Rochester Union Advertiser, Rochester Chronicle, Pough- 
keepsie Eagle, Poughkeepsie Enterprise, 8 City Journal, Newark 
Morning Star, Amsterdam (N. Y.) Record, Philadelphia Ledger, Phila- 
delphia Record, Philadelphia Telegraph, Scranton Times, Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, Macon ets Telegraph, Jacksonville (Fla.) Times, Nasb- 
ville Democrat, Memphis Appeal, Louisville Courier-Journal, Cincinnati 
Journal and Messenger, Akron Journal, Fort Wayne News, Indianapolis 
News, Chicago Interocean, Milwaukee Press, Milwaukee Journal, Mil- 
waukee News, Sioux City Tribune, Minneapolis Tribune, Lincoln (Nebr.) 
Journal, Denver Republican, Denver Rocky Mountain News, Salt Lake 
Republican, Seattle Times, Seattle Post-Intelligencer, Tacoma Daily 
News, Portland Oregonian, Oregon Journal, San Francisco Wasp, San 
Francisco News Letter, Pasadena News, World’s Work, The Independen 
The Outlook, Out West Magazine (Cal.), The Century, The Flint (Mich.) 
Journal, and many others. 


ORGANIZATIONS ON RECORD AGAINST IT, 


Sierra Club, of San Francisco; Society for the Preseryation of Na- 
tional Parks; American Civic Association; American Scenic and His- 
torie Preservation Society; American Alpine Club; Mazamas, of Port- 


land, Oreg.; Mountaineers of Seattle; Chicago Geographical Society; 


New York Zoological Society; and others. 

Former United States Senator Geo F. Edmunds writes from Pasa- 
dena of the despoilment of the Hetch Hetchy Valley in the interest of 
the commercialism of San Francisco water men, etc., without any at all 
adequate reason of real public interest and necessity. I do hope that 
the sober sense of Congress will refuse to authorize the accomplishment 
of this scheme.” 

N. B.—Editors are respectfully requested to send the names of other 

apers opposed to the scheme (with articles) to R. U. Johnson, 327 
xington Avenue, New York. 
BEFORE THE UNITED STATES Sexate—In RE HETCH Hetcuy Graxt— 

SHOULD THE Cirr OF SAN Francisco BE GIVEN THIS GRANT, NOT- 

WITHSTANDING THE Fact THAT IT HAS AN ADEQUATE SUPPLY? 


[Excerpts from a report to the honorable the Secretary of the Interior 
and the Advisory Board of Engineers of the United States Army by 
the Spring Valley Water Co., San Francisco, Cal., Oct. 31, 1912.] 


(By F. C. Herrmann, chief eager te poring Valley Water Co., Oct. 


THERE WILL BE ENOUGH WATER FOR SAN FRANCISCO UNTIL BEGINNING OF 
NEXT CENTURY, 


The purpose of this report is to present an estimate of the safe de- 

ndable amount of water that may be delivered daily to the people of 

an Francisco by the complete and intelligent development of the pres- 
ent resources of the Spring Valley Water Co., and to determine at what 
bd — the remote future additional water supply must be obtained 
elsewhere. 

These resources extend over large areas adjacent to the region of 
San Francisco Bay, and although the most important of these will be 
operated in harmony, each assisting the other to the best advantage, 
they are divided into the following component parts for the purpose of 
analysis in this report: 


ay slope, nearly complete „ö 3 
Coast stream, reserved for future supply 65 
poet aynam, paroan Soren 5 th 620 
oyote system, reserv or future su Paa — 
ells, y developed______ — Subterranean 
Dae pari „ nearly complete Subterranean ` 


The Spring Valley Water Co. has secured water resources for the 

ple of San Francisco that when N developed will safely pro- 
uce year in and year out 210,000,0 gallons ier or over five and 
one-half times the present needs of the city. In addition to this, other 
sources have been secured, which may be depended upon to supply 
42,000,000 gallons daily for use within the proposed metropolitan dis- 
trict, making a grand total of 252,000,000 gallons daily, as follows: 


For the city of San Francisco (million gallons daily). 
Peninsula system: 


Crystal Springs, San Andreas, and Pilarcitos Reser- 
voirs, as at present developed 
Additions from coast streams and West Union 


Creek 
Lake Merced 
To 74. 20 
Alameda system: 
alaveras 
San Antonio 
Sunol ; 
Arroyo Valle and Livermore gravels 55. 38 
135. 80 
oe in BOE et US MS LPP OE Se SS Ea ep pega le 210.00 
Additional for metropolitan district : 
Coyote APEA Ao cen aa 21.00 
so and Ravenswood— 21 
42.00 
LO UT BB ia Y ae E LEN Iie nk pet yo Ac Seto E ew SES NEN 252. 00 
Making the liberal allowance of 100 gallons da r inhabitant, 
the 210,000,000 he ity of dan 


gallons oy available for the city of San Francisco is 
sufficient to serve a population of over 2,000,000 people. The average 
of the curves of future popoia tion made within recent years by Her- 
mann Schussler, Prof. C. D. Marx, C. E. Grunsky, E. H. Hopson, and 
Marsden Manson indicates that this figure will be reached about the 
beginning of the next century. 
ne great factor in the value of these sources of supply is the large 
aggregate storage located at the door of the city. The surface storages 
are enumerated as follows: 
NM. G. ultimate. 


Peninsula system, 15 miles from San Francisco 102, 500 
Alameda system, 35 miles from San Francisco 
Coyote system, 63 miles from San Francisco... 


Lern m ¾ .!!! AAN 192, 104 


If no rain whatever fell for over 14 years, this storage would be 
sufficient to care for the present needs of the city during that time. 

Extensive underground storage, which is the source of subterranean 
waters at Pleasanton, Sunol, Alviso, and Ravenswood, is not included 
in the above, and in the a; gate furnishes storage in excess of the 
enormous storage of the surface reservoirs. 


Mn. MULHOLLAND’s ESTIMATE OF THE WORK or F. C. HEERMANN. 
[P. 232b—Same report.] 
[By Wm. Mulholland, chief engineer Los Angeles Aqueduct, and J. B. 
Lippincott, assistant chief engineer of the Los Angeles Aqueduct.] 

There has been presented to the Board of Army Engineers, ns re- 
quested by the Secretary of the Interior, a number of reports dealing 
with the resources of the Spring Valley Water Co., of which one report 
by Mr. F. C. Herrmann, chief engineer of the Spring Valley Water Co., 
fully discusses the available water supply owned and controlled by the 
company. 


THOROUGH STUDIES MADE OF ALAMEDA SYSTEM, 
Mr. Herrmann was born and raised at San Jose and received his 
engineering training at Berkeley, all practically in the district under 
discussion. His professional work has. included official water-supply 
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DECEMBER 5, 


tions for the Federal 1 3 charge of 

He is surrounded by rps of 

ae of 3 zg ADONE cre ears of study ang j idin ra a the Spring 

system. o assi 8 2 5 engineering organization, he 

called in consultation Dr. J. C. Banner, vice pi ent of Stanford 

Gulveraity, and Dr. A. C. Lawson, professor of 

of California, both eminent peony ts, especially 

regions throu, ugh yes es of 1 1 8. e He al 

consultation gineering staff White & Co. 

Anderson, an eminent engineer of Denyer ; Capt. A. O. 

gineer of Seattle; and Gen. Hiram M. Chi 

of Engineers of the United States Army. 


inves’ 
extensive hydraulic works. 


Herrmann, and have conferred 
ier ie have been 


his assistan 

that the con 

consideration, and should be 
Mr. Herrman has present 


largest 
the Union, inyo! ving estimates of construction cost running into stag- 
ye the finding 


edented plans, of men 
their life work in this cular locality. 
same 3 —.— the following: 
Sax JOAQUIN River. 

The San Joaquin River is one of the largest rivers in California, It 
serves a catchment area of 6,000 square miles, carr; to the San 
Francisco Bay all the waste waters from that portion of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains lying south of the Calaveras River. 

ALWAYS AVAILABLE POR DISTANT FUTURE. 


It lies about 20 miles east 8 2 the Livermore Valley, and at such 
time in the remote ser when the needs of San Francisco shall have 
become equal to the safe ependable: yield of ae resources of the Spring 
ct 9 eee Co., an almost unlimited supply of water may be readily 
y 3 from this source. 

By pomping and conveying only 20 miles, this water may be delivered 
into the Livermore Valley, whence it may be filtered by unlimited 
natural filtration gravels and conveyed to the city of San Francisco, 

CoNSUMPTION OF WATER. 


The average daily consumption of water in San eine! for the 
year 1911, as indicated the records of the Spring Valley Water Co., 
Was 37.7 million pales ily. 

During the last few rs the consumption has increased at the aver- 
age rates of about 1,50 28 lions d. r annum. Per many years 
the future requirements Fran ve been the subject of care- 

water — of 
ections ha: 2 heen 


ful analysis and thou nga E by an raneisco have of the 
this city, and man rate compilations and * 

estimates of increased — 
and at at can be only approximations. 


made. results are based upon 
and of industrial activity, 
‘ane Sre pe 1 ae uture 5 ae water, Tt raie, been cus- 
mary to allow gallons per ca per 0 zepo on 
“New York’s water 55 Erona eotimated that “yo 
inspection and meters on all tape: from 42 1 —5 LN ‘gallons p ‘per cap 
day would be ample. Similarly, in 1904, ett, chief 
engineer of the metropolitan water district <j Boston, in his report on 
“ Measurement, consumption, and waste of water,” said that the quan- 
tity actually required for all uses in the Boston district was 583 gallons 
per inhabitant pr per day, and that all use above that amount bet waste. 
We believe that an allowance of 100 lions per ca per day 
is a liberal one. At this rate of 9 the 210 m lon 2 — 
daily of the Spring Valley Water Co, a le for the city com- 
plete development will serve a population of 2,100,000 
PLENTY OF WATER FOR METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


If we SKA in addition Pa this amount that additional quantity 


available for the 5 district from Sprin BS Water Co. 
sources of 42 ee ms daily, making a total llion ema 
n and a — 5 it = E the rate of 100 ons aes 
3 s es future population the m tan Pari 
iven on page 2 70 of hl his rt ve referred to, we that water 
— able from the Spring Valley Water Co. resources alone will serve 


this metropolitan district until the year 1975, 

Further, if to the ultimate development of the Spring Valley Water Co. 
we add that amount of water available from other sources, serving, 
or available to serve, other communities within this m itan 
district, as indicated by reports for the city of San Francisco, it will 
make a d ee of about 350 million gallons daily, which, when ap- 

to Mr. J. Freeman's population curve at the rate of 100 gallons 
per apia per ay, will supply this metropolitan area until about the 
year 2 
{Excerpts from a report by Hermann Schussler, consulting engineer 
Spring Valley Water Co.] 


THE SAN JOAQUIN RIVER AS A FUTURE ADDITION. 


gust to the west of the San joaquin, Valley, 


having the present Spring Val = 4 system as a basis would be to make 
the waters of the San uin River tribu to the filter 
and reservoir systems of the Alam Creek to the Crystal 


Spr and San Andreas reservoirs, on the pent 
Owing to the subterranean natural filtering system o 
both Livermore and ag Valleys, and o) ser, gt the facin ity with 

which the waters from the San Joaquin could ei ere 

the natural filtering E ppv in Livermore and Sunol Valleys direct, or 

passed Bens thro the filtration and artesian process of the Liver- 

more Valley and mare (with or without the waters from Arroyo 

Valle Reseryoir) into the San Antonio Reservoir, and from there to 
and through the company's natural filtering process in operation in 


addition of the San J during 

owners of the — Valley Water as 
stem and on the DOA & most effec- 
tion to its work with a Saray capacity 


Sunol Valley, this proposed 
freshet stage offered to the 
properties on the Alameda s; 
tive, rapid, and economical a 
of almost unlimited extent. 


Before aeiae porian with a description of the 
developing the San saan tras of the 


8 on 5 relimi Genel ent of the n ansis 
tem and 1 N. evelopmen ee with the San 
Pome Eier poh a er, I shall quote cor the r of the United 
States Senate Land Committee, before which, on February 12, 1909 
CCC 
of wa supply to conn e 
proposed works of the Spring Valley Water 9 


70 et 1 8 the official 
meeting in Washington in 1909: seq. of the official record of this 


“etch Hetchy reservoir site. Bearing before the Committee 
Public Lands, United States Senate, on the joint resolution (S. J J. Res, 
123) to allow the city and county of San Francisce to cous iands for 
reservoir sites in Lake Eleanor and Hetch Hetchy Valley, in Yosemite 
National Park, and for other Be baa! per 

estion Senator Su s the Sacramento River feasible? 

“ Answer by Mr. ScHUSSLER, Yes; but it would be very 
You would have to go a long way. But there is one source rebably 
as good as any, except that the quality has been doubted, ne that is 
the San Joaquin River. Now, the San Joaquin River lies right to the 
east of part of our headwaters on the Alameda Creek s stem. I dis- 
coura Rep directors = ago purta make any in 
ever e Neva because was too expensive, and because 
we could get all the water for many decades nearer home: but I have 
— . the capacity, that. we can develop’ the works, udien with the 

c evelo e wor whic th 
coast the ne coast 2 on 


is somewh 
$f 135 000.0 0000 2 ere in the neighborhood 
Senat 


or SMOOT. 202 0 San 
“Senator FULTON. No; he says that 


Joaquin? 
thet they could develop from what 


3 have. 

SCHUSSLER. I have told them that if wanted to go far 
. to the San 8 
range not far apr _ easter yap amd the same that 
the city o do—pump the water over Livermore Pass and 
run it on 8 filter bed that we have, 1,300 acres of deep 
gravel beds, where we now filter our water. (The Sunol filter beds.) 
develop! o. Smoor. Out of the San J how much could you 


One hundred 
Eh and fifty million te two hundred 
s 5 NAVLAS. Would that be Jess 


sive? A 
z BSLER. V. much less; but could handle that 
comfortably unless they had the sy Bnd yan w that we pR 
7 Senator . Are these filtra 5 — or artificial? 
Mr. Scuussupr. Natural Lei eor. works. y ran a gravel; 
underneath ric lake bottom, aE ‘ea filed with gra 


and which tunne Pike ppd amin’ lined with concrete, and put in E: 
aay eee pipes, gad tirom Bis, noe we 
a 0 
one 88 les 000,000 or 90:000;000 gallons a day.” we cat 
Senator NEWLANDS, An e er would 
quirements for the future? A AANE EPS 
F “Mr. ScHUSSLER. We can filter 150,000,000 te 200,000,000 gallons 


As will be seen from the above Titaded 268 8 
filtering the San Joaquin water I alluded solely the = 
largement of the filtering capacity of the present Binet tee ben beds, 
order not to draw undue attention to the proposed extensive raona 
use of the San Joaquin water in the gravel beds and sinks of the 
Arroyo Mocho and Arroyo Valle, in Livermore Valley, which sinks are 
tributary to the company's artesian belt near Pleasanton, in the west- 
erly portion of EES gai Valley, and 3 to the landholdings on 

over this artesian belt, to which the Spring Valley Water Con since 
Enar TA 70000 has, added nny tho te Land C : 2 
ruary 909, has added many usan acres © 
other water-bearing land. 


{Excerpts from a report on the water-supp!l 2 er Fg the Spring Val- 


ley Water Co., San Fran 
(By H. M. Chittend r general, U. 8. reti member 
Anian Society ar l gineers, and A. O. Powell — 1 855 Amer- 


ican Society of Civil Engineers.) 


San Francisco's . In the strictest 
m the Coast R 6 


a large part is densely timbered. ble 

Government. A vast majority of the citizens of San Francisco un- 

3 have no concep of the e ru character of most 
. 23 nor of their adaptability to purposes of gatn- 

ering water. 
In the matier of scenic attraction, let those who are entranced by 

the beautiful pictures of the future Hetch Hetchy as drawn in Mr. 


a penan 
Most 


to the 


Freeman's ort—and they are not overdone—make an excursion 
through the Spring “Vail Valley properties, particularly in the Pilarcitos 
Valley, and th an exquisite beauty of scenery such as very 


path Erein Sig future development of . that v is ould — 
ae res 2 es wou 
ry ene who m —— visit the 8 


1 portions is 3 


as in Chi 
tion ok ae addition which en it will make to a cost of service already 
raa 
rahe development involves no such increase. It can 
ER — „in strict conformity to growing needs. But the 


These are — . — which the rate payer and the ta 
sly — whatever may be their desires under 
moment. 


e en m of 


ol 
he 
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SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS. 

There is no substantial reason to believe that the 8 — 
water in San Francisco County will exceed 92,000,000 . 5 
1 or 1 000, paves N po Tamale for the five bay coun 

supply m vate wells 

The t ree senior AIN of the Spring Valley 9 IETS 
the Alameda, and the coast streams—by carefu Se into a 
single unified system, are capable of a dependable supply of over 
206,000,000 gallons daily. 

By resort to the company's other sources and to the San Joaquin 
River the supply may be indefinitely increased. 

So far as quantity is concerned there is no present a for a 
resort to the the Sierra, and will not be for an —.— nite period to come. 

If there were no Sierra, San Francisco could still face the problem 
of a future water supply with perfect 5 

As to quality, the Sierra supply is softer, but heglen 
and is less palatable as drinking 1 than ne 7 Dring Valey 5 
The extra cost of the Heteh Hetchy system be the D A 

reservoir group 
mainstay 


aid for a gain in Mer quality of softness. 
* Whatever source ultimately adopted, the great 
sed by the Sorin vany ater should be made the 
Pr the 8 against pone ga 
or ene question discussed in the for rt is not that of the 
sufficiency or desirability of the Hetch 8 su poly — * 3 7— 


9 noe now, and 
5 may never, 


3 Importance. The ekbone of Calif 
the cultural development of her 
ment ossible without water. Its 
is a preeminent one. Metr 


their 
Sierra for both, then it sureiy would 


Joaquin Valley on both sides 


ari from the ort of the president of the Spring Valley Water 
f Co., San 3 5 1508.1 


watersheds, rights of way 
a most able engineer. ay, and everything that could su ue to realize 
that property thus AAA must ħave Sorry increased in value. 

he actual expenditures ings and 40 


increase in basie and other values. The value of the property is esti- 
mated at from oe to og tr i 


The Li e management that prevailed som gy ago of 
EDME the resem of the eompany from public knowledge is in some 


or themselves all matters 
Francisco. When knowled takes 
5 we — 5 py 
o n Francisco will become 
which will then pay the tribute to Mr. ussler that nis work 
deserves. 
The plant ia al ee to supply a Francisco with 8 
Pallona this hy. ge a be quickly increased to mee 
Than 0 000,000" gail — ae water division can now suppl 
3 than 50,000,000 W ea — and the resources now own 
the company — a5 SORRY — a of a daily delivery = . than 
148.000.500 gall of this year a supply water 
sufficient to Er the city for 8 5 was available without gees 
drop of rain during that period. 
LABLE SOURCES or WATER SUPPLY ror Sax FRANCISCO AND THE 
2 CITIES OTHER THAN THE TUOLUMNE RIVER AND THE HETCH 
HETCHY VALLEY. we . 
A statement of facts, supported by offleial reco pub y the 
United States Government, the Siate of California, and engineers of 
inenee, against the granting of a permit to the city of San Fran- 
cisco to carry away the flood waters of the Tuolumne River and the 
use of the Hetch Hetehy Valley. 
It is the parece of the Water Users’ Association of the Modesto and 
Turlock Irri on Districts to ~~ in this paper that there are sources 


than the Tuolumne River and ts proposed storage in the Hetch Hetchy 
9 that one at least of these sources, namely, the McCloud b ths 
offers all of the advantages which it is claim are possible b; 


Hetch Heteh 14 88 not excepting the cost of development; that fons 
can be no v: n from any source to the use of this alternative 
supply; that 155 ds adjacent to the Tuolumne River, which must 
receive water from that river and from no other source = enable the 


development of the highest economic duty of the land in accordance 


being condemned to hopeless 
pletion of the water supply by the city of San 


1 is, in other words, vital to the natural resources which depend 
SEA the Tuolumne River for their irrigation water that the Raker bill, 
now — 1 — the Senate of the United States for passage, granting to the 
city of San Francisco the right to store the flood waters in the Hetch 
Hetehy Migs and maintain a — . 400,000,000 ms daily, be 
defeated. No adequate investiga has been made by the Govern- 


ment of these lands, and it would be the desire of this association that 
such 8 ba systematically and thoroughly made before definite 
action be taken in the Senate, in rest to ascertain the total economic 
waste which must result by porate ting the ci oe San Francisco to 
obtain its water supply from Hetch Hetchy 

The Newlands bill calls for an annual a propriation aar 10 years of 
. est ete for the purpose of lessening the lands, which, 
f protected from flood, would become highly p: Brig In other 
words, it is for the purpose of reclaiming land a adding to the avail- 
able arable land, developing natural resources, 

While the Government is, on the one hand, conserving and adding to 
land for cultivation, increasing the productive PANN and pr ty 
of the country by reclaiming desert lands at immense cost, a bill is pro- 

oo Ae has already d the House of Representatives, which 

hundreds of thousands of acres of nigh ade but semi- 

seid tan 5 5 the water which would come to it by ue of its situa- 

ply. | fon thereby maintaining its condition of uselessness by giving the 
water away. 

A large at of these lands, which can not be watered if the water is 
given t Francisco, are suitable for high-grade orange culture. 
(Report of — — Means & Chan ler, agricultural enos, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.) The importance of this industry may be appreciated when 
it is known that 40 per cent of all of the oranges for commercial 
consumption in the world are grown in California, The entire acreage 
in oranges in California is about 200,000 acres. Here, then, it is pro- 
posed in the Raker bill to discard orange-growing land in area almost 
equal to the entire cultivated acreage in California. 


HIGHEST USE OF WATER. 


Whether the 0 ot Bag Francisco shall have better right than the 
lands which must in the future use this water or without is beside 
the question. The terms of the 8 the t irri- 


vation Seh al have a prior claim to that of any city. ‘his should 
apply equally well to all lands dependin ronan | e Biet the Tuolumne, when it 
is an ä y proven fact that the McCloud River, a tributary 
to the Pit and eventually the Sacramento River, offers an abundant 
su thout the n — os 1 quality Se aye or better than 
possibilty — less cost for in- 


tion of the Sacramento Valley of T 

0 e ento now or at an; e 
aA oats — — irrigation. 7 

real objection of — away the flood water of the Tuolumne 

and a the Hetch Hetchy to San Francisco is the aren principle 

of true conservation. 

A comparative as of the various water sources is Budo in 

eview of the San Francisco water situation by udolph 

Francisco, who is thor- 

oughly familiar with wa conditions in California. This arti- 

published in go and Gas, Decem 
ber 28, 1912. In it are described the plans for the Hetch 


propos 
States clearly the availability of the McCloud River, 
velopment arrived at by the writer himself: 


THE M’CLOUD RIVER SOURCE. 


The McCloud has its source largely in the snowy slopes- 
ern und southeastern side of Mount 2 — 5 watershed covers an 
area of about 675 square miles and is included in the Shasta National 
Forest Reserve. About 


passes inte the ences 3 to Varg in man: 
beautiful . to form by their cascades the iver. Mihe 
ty of this water are described by Mr. gg ne his 
notes in appendix 13 of his report. Probably in no source in California 
could the water be purer or less liable to contamination. 

In the 5 of this . pra the San Francisco engineers} 
another “straw m: straw—seems to have been set 
up. F tion seems to have drawn the 
attention of the honorable Secretary to its coyly hidden possibilities. The 
objections which have been offered were the great distance, the possi- 
bility of contamination 5 — lumber camps, the a the greater cost, the taking 
of water for irrigation, and the lack of power-development 
W on the line of conduit. 
The ments of this project made a survey during 1911 from the 
point o "a version to Suisun, — ractically the point where the conduit 
would follow the Hazen plan of filtration of Sacramento River water to 
San Francisco. T survey contemplated a pressure pipe line and 
gravity conduit down the Sacramento Valley and the development of 
and San Fran on the line of aqueduct to pump the water into Oakland 
and Francisco. This survey was probably as 8 and thorough 
as any survey made by the city. 7 5 the Freem lan for bringing 
Heteh Hetchy water was develo away with, the need of pump- 
ing, a similar plan was contei oy = shige pel hs Seemann and it was 
ren ae oe constructing a HGA = OR NERE C could be man 

vey n open-cut co aq uct, 8 r respec 
with the 2 75 fA Pg pba a and thus carried to the bay 7 the 
es prere lines being under the Straits of Carquinez and the Bay 
Fran . This new line, while there has not been time for a 
complete survey, bas had a careful reconnoissance, and the data avail- 
le are probablz as accurate as that used by the city in 8 the 
new plan from Hetch Hetchy, which does not follow the original 


This line, after crossing the Pit River, passes through a tunnel and 
crosses the Sacramento River above Redding. It then follows the con- 
tour of the west slope of the Sacramento Valley, mostly in gravity 
concrete lined and covered conduit, to a point west of Williams. ight 
here a tunnel carries it to the Capay Valley, and after following this 
valley for several miles another tunnel takes the conduit to the Berry- 
essa Valley, thence by another tunnel to the eastern slope of the Napa 
Valley, thence to Carquinez Straits. Crossing the straits in a pressure 
tunnel, the ulic grade is again and the conduit termi- 
nates in the proposed 1 and San Pablo reservoirs. From these 
a pressure tunnel and pines carry the water to Oakland and San Fran- 
cisco. The low cost of this pro in comparison with all of the others, 
pee the Hetch Hetchy, is due to the large amount of gravity-flow 
canal and the relatively smaller amount of tunnel and pressure pipe. 

The length of this a — . — the diversion to San Francisco, in- 
elud the supply for the east bay cities, is about 216 miles, or = 
purpose. 


miles longer than the Hetch Hetchy "aqueduct for the —— 


270 
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casual reference to this 
from San Francisco to Pit, which miles, which has 
ably given rise to the idea of great distance. The“ proponents of the 
project either own or have options on 98 per cent of the patented lands, 
which include the lumber camps. The acquisition of this area by the 
city gives immediate control to habitation and sanitation. The remain- 
ing 2 per cent consists of a game preserve and the summer homes of a 
few persons, two of whom at least are most respected citizens of the 
metropolitan water district. 

The cost of this project, including all rights and lands, has been 
estimated by the writer on the unit cost basis adopted in the Freeman 
report, and is, for a full development of 400,000, gallons delivered 
to San Francisco and east bay cities, $54,624,560, which is $20,000,000 
less than the summary of costs given in the Freeman report for the 
Hetch Hetchy system fully developed. A Bins gong pont development for 
one-half of the water delivery, or 200,000, gallons, would cost about 
$45,000,000, or very nearly the figure recently given out by Mr. Free- 
man as for a like amount from Hetch Hetchy. 

This project has the disadvantage of a bay crossing, but a service 
line down the east side could readily be made to connect with the 
Spring Valley's lines. This would, of course, apply to all of the more 
st at group of projects. 

The United States Reclamation Service has calculated that the entire 
ng into the San Joaquin Valley 


roject people haye figured the railroad distance 
y p iga to 280 


available supply from rivers emp 
would be sufficient to cover all of the irrigable land of that valley 
about 20 inches in depth, while the same calculation concerning the 
Sacramento Valley would cover the irrigable land to a depth of about 
9 feet (Fifth Annual Report United States Reclamation Service). The 
rivers of the east side of the Sacramento Valley will probably supply 
for all time all the water pepsi to irrigate land east of the Sacra- 
mento River. Those of the west side will partially irrigate the irrigable 
lands of the west side. The use of 400,000,000 gallons by the city 
would pronabiy decrease the volume of the Sacramento River at the 
head of irrigation not more than 10 per cent during the low-water 
pericd. This still leaves enough water at the lowest period to irrigate 
all lands in the valley, leaving a large surplus in the river. 

In the development of this project the municipal water district 
might by some manner be extended to take in Red Bluff, Sacramento, 
all of the west side towns, Santa Rosa, Napa, Vallejo, etc., and deliver 
water to all of these towns under heavy pressure. 

So far as the city supply is concerned no storage is necessary, as the 
minimum flow of the McCloud is about twice the amount which it is 

roposed to use. No power can be developed on the line of the aqueduct, 
put within the watershed about 120,000 horsepower may be developed 
immediately. N 

SACRAMENTO RIVER FILTRATION PROJECT. 


This project, which has been ably reported by Mr. Allan Hazen and 
forms Appendix 12 in the Freeman report, contemplates pumping from 
the Sacramento River near Rio Vista with an auxil ary pumping 
station at Antioch, carrying the conduit through the Contra Costa Hills, 
1 Oakland, thence across the bay to San Francisco. An alterna- 
tive line passes southward and around the head of the bay to avoid 
tpe deinen The project includes a very complete modern filtering 

ant. 

k The necessity of going so far for the water is to insure the procurin 
of fresh water, the fresh-water zone having a variation of about ¢ 
miles. This conduit from the pumps to San Francisco would have a 
length of 51 miles. It is proposed to develop at first with a nominal 
Capacity of 75,000,000 gallons daily. The cost of this installation is 
up for 75,000,000 gallons, $24,000,000; for 120,000, gallons 
$42,000,000; and ‘for 180,000,000 gallons, $60,000,000. These figures 
are not made on the basis of the Hetch Hetchy figures and may be 
higher in comparison. From them is, however, seen that for the full 
supply necessary any of the gravity systems would be cheaper. Fur- 
ther than this it is doubtful, as a whole, if the people would ever ac- 
cept a filtered supply if a mountain source could be had. It is interest- 
ing to note in this connection that many experts favor this plan and 
claim that the water will be most satisfactory. In the recent hearing 
Dr. Rupert Blue, than whom no higher sanitary authority 
lives, is reported to have made the statement that he would rather 
have Sacramento River water filtered than Hetch Hetchy unfiltered. 

By adopting the alternative plan of a lower gravity line, skirting 
the western edge of the Sacramento Valley, and pumping water into 

Francisco by power generated along the line of canal, the costs 
given in the above article, on the McCloud supply, would be very mate- 
pene lowered, due to the elimination of many tunnels necessary in the 

ne. 

here have been many misleading and elusive statements on these 
costs by the San Francisco-Hetch Hetchy interests, for the purpose of 
making the Hetch Hetchy costs Bet r smaller than they really are, 
to those who are not familiar th the subject. To illustrate just 
where those most active in the San Francisco fight stand on this cost 
matter the city engineer of San cisco, Mr. M. dame ty Tb 
0 ai 


recently made this statement, that he had raised the figure k 
000,000, given by Mr. Freeman in his report of 1912 for the initial 
deliv 000 lons daily into San Francisco, to $65,000,000 ; 


of 50, , 
while the figures for the completed project, to deliver 400,000,000 gal- 
lons gur; he had raised from $77,000,000 to $103,000,000. Mr. 
Marsden Manson, former city engineer for San Francisco, stated, in an 
address before the Commonwealth Club of that city, that under the 
terms of the Raker bill “the city of San Francisco could not obtain 
a continuous flow of 400,000,000 gallons daily, and in any event the 
project could not be carried out as cheaply as other sources. 

he Army Board's estimates of cost were made by Mr. H. H. Wads- 
worth, assistant engineer in the San Francisco office of the United 
States Army Engineers, rivers and harbors branch. Mr. Wadsworth's 
estimate of the McCloud Aqueduct, which was 25 per cent lower than 
Mr. man’s estimate for the development of the Hetch Hetchy, was 
arbitrarily raised 10 per cent by the Army Board of Engineers without 
ving es reason for so doing and without any similar raise in his 
etch Hetchy estimates. 

At the recent convention of the counties development board, beld on 
November 7, 1913. at Hanford, a paper was submitted pointing the 
advantage of using the McCloud River for San Francisco supply, and 
in this paper was quoted that part of the report made by the ard of 

Engineers touching on this supply. This paper clearly shows, by 
the s own 1 and conclusions, the fact that the McCloud 
offers not only a feasible alternative source, comparing favorably in 
every way with the Tuolumne River, but goes further to show su- 
yee in both physical and engineering conditions and its actual 
ower cost of development, with the possibility of an income to be 
derived for many years from the sale of water along the line of the 
conduit for irrigation. This paper is presented in full as follows. 


rob-, 


robably- 


THE MERITS OF THE M'CLOUD RIVER AS A SOURCE OF SUPPLY FOR SAN 
FRANCISCO AND THE BAY CITIES. 


At the hearing before the congressional committee on the Raker bill 
now before Con; to grant the city of San Francisco the right to use 
the Hetch Hetchy Valley as a reservoir site, according to press reports, 
statements were made by the representatives of the city that the Army 
board’s report shows the cost of construction of the Hetch Hetchy 

roject to $20,000,000 less than the McCloud River or other sources. 

his is not correct and is not borne out by the report. On pages 22, 
23, 24, 25, and 26 of the Army board's report they say: À 


M'CLOUD RIVER. 


which itself is a 
on the southern 
laciers 


10 k sane o he day of 
ava san n the y of the inspection b. 
Mud Creek was carrying a large amount pA 


of the McCloud River 5 Stent age 
ow ample 


“The rights to the flow of the McClond River are claimed by the 
Mount Shasta Aqueduct Corporation, represented by Mr. D. P. Doak. 
Mr. Doak has offered to build the aqueduct or to sell the rights claimed 
by_ the 8 he represents to the city, though the offer is 
indefinite, ing based on the estimated saving in cost over the 
Tuolumne project. The latest offer of the corporation proposes only 
selling its rights. The corporation further proposes to deed to the city 
so much of the land it owns within the watershed above the dam as 
might be the source of future contamination. This is understood to be 
the cut-over forest lands, which can be secured at a relatively small 
cost. The owners of the large individual holdings (summer residences 
and clubs) would doubtless readily subscribe to any regulations which 
might be adopted to 8 contamination of the water supply. A 
considerable portion of the watershed lies within the national. forests. 
The corporation proposes delivery by gravity of 400 million gallons 
daily at an elevation of 300 feet into reservoirs having a capacity of 
30,000 million gallons on Pinole and San Pablo Creeks in the Contra 
Costa hills north of the city of Berkcley. From these reservoirs the 
conduit would have a capacity of 400 million lons daily to Oakland; 
thence across the bay to San Francisco a conduit carrying 200 million 
gallons daily and delivery at an elevation in San Franc sco 200 feet 
above sea level. . 

“The city of San Francisco presented unfavorable reports on this 
source, and it is further unfavorably commented on by Mr. John R. 
Freeman. The reports are not, however, either comprehensive or 


complete. 
“ Mr. Freeman dwells upon the possibility of infection of the water. 
With a large part of the watershed owned in fee by the city and another 
art within the national forest proper policing should present no great 
ficulties, and additional prot on will be piven by the proposed 
storage reservoir north of rkeley. There would be no power develop- 
ment under the plan submitted, though possibly some could be obtained 
Cloud River, which question has not been thoroughly 


by dams in the 
investigated. 

“The withdrawal of so much water from Sacramento River might at 
times affect navigation and irrigation, as the total low-water discharge 
at the city of Sacramento is only about 6,000 cubic feet r second. 
Navigation could be provided for notwithstanding the withdrawal of 
the water, but at considerable expense. While it is thought that in 
time most of the waters of the valley of California will be needed for 
irrigation, the Sacramento Valley is better provided with water than is 
the San Joaquin Valley, and has a somewhat higher rainfall. As far 
as known there are no irrigation rights which would seriously interfere 
with the use of the 3 the city for domestic purposes. 

Furthermore, it is stated by the Mount Shasta ueduct Corpora- 
tion that storage-reseryoir sites can be found on the lower MeCloud 
River by the use of which the low-water flow can be augmented, though 
the corporation has made no definite surveys. The city of San Fran- 
cisco, since the hearing of November 25, has made further examination 
of the McCloud River and a reconnoissance survey of reservoir sites, 
and reports a possible site on the McCloud River with an available 
capacity of 53,100 million pur 

“It was claimed by the city at the hearing before the Secretary of the 
Interior that an act of Congress approved May 9, 1906 (see Stat. L., 
185), giving the Central Canal & Irrigation Co. (to which company the 
Sacramento Valley 5 Co. is understood to be successor) the 
right to take 900 cubile feet of water from the river for irr 
the river is 2 feet above low water, would prevent the city m taking 

„ 000 ions daily at such times as the river approaches this 
stage. This is not thought to be necessarily the case. e act of Con- 
grons is of & permissiye character, its essential object being to prevent 

amage to navigation, and it would hardly be construed as forbiddin: 
any one taking water above the intake of the irrigation company. At 
the same time, however, there might be some legal complications. 

“In this connection it may be proper to note that on vay 12, 1912, 
pppu canon was made by Mr. R. T. Stone, of Davis, Cal., for permis- 
sion to take out 800 second-fect of water at a point on the Sacramento 
River between the mouth of Feather River and the city of Sacramento, 
about 12 miles above the said city. The Sacramento and Feather River 
board, which is composed of three officers of the Corps of Engineers, and 
which has charge o pen pe on these rivers, recommended favorable 
consideration of this application up to the amount of 800 cubic feet per 
second, subject to certain conditions, one of which contemplated that 
the land for which the water was to be used should be actually under 
cultivation and irrigation. No limitation regarding the withdrawal of 
the water was suggested by the board when water was low in the river, 

“The Chief of Engineers, in order to adhere to the practice indicated 
In the aforementioned act of Congress, suggested to the board the limit- 
ing of the time of taking water to stages of the river of 2 feet and 
over above low water. e application of Mr. Stone was finally given 
favorable consideration by the department, and permission to divert for 
irrigation purposes, not to exceed 800 second-feet of water at a point 
about 12 miles above the city of Sacramento, was granted by formal 
instrument executed December 18, 1912, There were a number of con- 
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| ditions attached to this grant or privilege, primarily designed to protect 
and conserve the interests of navigation. 
The estimates prepared for the board by Mr. Wadsworth are as 


_ follows : 
For 260,000,000. gallons daily $59, 550, 300 
For 140,000,000 gallons dally , 400, 800 


406-000, G00 a xxx — 64,951,100 
By discounting to 1914 the total is__________-___-_____ 52, 500, 000 


“Tf the Dumbarton Crossing is used the costs are estimated at: 


For 260,000,000 gallons dall $65, 520, 700 
For 400,000,000 gallons ely a total of —— 76, 891, 900 
By discounting to 1914 the total 1 58, 100, 000 


“The difference between the estimates of Mr. Wadsworth and those 
submitted by the city Mes almost entirely in the construction of 1 . 3i 
dams on the McCloud River, which have not been considered by t 
board, and in assumed length of conduit. As previously stated, a stor- 
age dam on the McCloud River or adjacent streams is not necessary 

E for the purpose of supplying sufficient water for the city or of 
! purifying by storage. The flow in low water is sufficient, and purifica- 
| tion f needed can take place in the reseryoirs provided for in Contra 
Costa County. The only object of the reservoirs on the McCloud River 
i would be to furnish water during low 5 of the Sacramento for irri- 
gation and other rights. As to length of conduit, the surveys are not 
sufficiently complete for accurate measurements. It is a question of 
i how straight the line may be, or how necessary it will be to follow in 
and out on contours crossing the many streams and valleys. It is 
thought that the estimate of Mr. Wadsworth may be too small in that 
particular, and an increase of 10 per cent is adopted. This would make 
the total cost about $71,000,000 for the bay crossing and $84,000,000 
for the crossing at Dumbarton Point. 

The city claims to foresee two great risks in the McCloud propo- 
sition, namely, the crossing at Carquinez Straits and at San Francisco 
Bay directly to San Francisco. While it is admitted that these crossings 
are difficult and that this project is in that respect inferior to those 
projects taking water from the tributaries of the San Joaquim and 
the Mokelumne, the 3 are not considered as impracticable. 
The crossing of the bay can obyiated, ns above stated, by carrying 
the aqueduct across at Dumbarton Point, though with considerably 
increased cost. 

“The first and main conclusion reached by the advisory board of 
Army engineers is as follows: 

“The d is of the opinion that there are several sources of water 
supply that could be obtained and used by the city of San Francisco 

‘and adjacent communities to supplement the near-by supplies as the 
necessity develops. From any one of these sources the water is suffi- 
cient in quantity and is, or can be made, suitable in 3 while 


the engineering difficulties are not untable. The erm 
\ factor Is principally one of cost.“ 
8 The Army board's estimates of cost of the Hetch Hetchy project, 


fully develo) for a supply of 400,000,000 gallons per day, as set 
iforth in iso ag rt, is 8. 30 Side cost of the 
veloped for a supply of 400,000,000 Ping ences 

avor 


made de ae finds a saving of $22,743,000. 
It should be understood that the plans submitted by the 5 
‘orced con- 
crete aqueduct of the highest type and class of permanent construction, 
developed at the beginn ng to its full capacity of 400,000,000 gallons 
per day, with a view of utilizing the surplus water for irrigation until 
the same is needed for domestic purposes, whereas the plans submitted 
2 city for the Hetch Hetehy project call for an entirely different 
‘class of construction, a large part of which is steel pressure pipe which 
will deteriorate and wili have to be replaced at the end o or 25 
ears. The Standard Oil Co. is now replacing oil-pipe line in the San 

oaquin Valley that has been laid less than eight years. 

By adopting a system of high finance, su by Mr. Freeman, by 
which the dates of expenditures required for the several projecte are 
discounted on the basis of 41 per cent compound interest, the board 
of Army be doy te find that the amount required to finance the Hetch 
Hetchy pe ect (entirely due to dates of expenditures) would be about 
$20,000,000 less than would be W to finance the McCloud River 

' project on the plans submitted. n arriving at this result, however, 
no account was taken of the revenue which would be derived from the 
surplus water of the McCloud project sold for irrigation up to the 
time this water would be nested for city use. The revenue from this 
surplus water would, if sold at the ice fixed by the Los Angeles 
Aqueduct for their surplus water, be sufficient to pay 4} per cent interest 
on over $40,000,000, 

There was also no aecount taken of the cost of the extra deprecia- 

t tion of the Hetch Hetchy project due to the replacement of the pipe 

construction. No competent engineer will estimate the life of that part 
of the pipe across the San Joaquin Valley at over 25 years, and that of 
the Santa Clara Valley at 40 years. It must be remembered that the 
lans and es tes call for ordinary steel pipe and not expensive 
teh iron pipe, such as used by the Spring Valley Co. The cost of 
renewal of the pipe alone up to the end of od pirane century would 
be at least $84,000,000, or many times what would be saved in interest 
by. constructing the project in units. It is therefore impossible, con- 
sidering the different classes of construction of the two projects, to 
make any relative comparison of cost of construction, operation, or 
maintenance. 

If there was any merit in constructing the project in units, the plans 
for the McCloud project conld be redesigned for the same class of con- 
struction pro: for the Hetch Hetchy project, which would admit of 
the proper comparison of the amount of money necessary to finance 
each project; but when the exceptional advantages which McCloud 
project offers for the class of permanent construction as proposed (not 

ible under the Hetch Hetchy project) are considered, and the sav- 
ng in operation and maintenance by such class of permanent construc- 
tion, such a change in plans could not be consider 

Secretary Fisher, in 5 the spss of the city of San 
Francisco, says, on page 6 of review the case: 

87 a submitted at the hearing before the 


of the Interior thoroughly demonstrate that the McCloud River is just 
as practicable and more economical a source of supply for city of 

anciseo than the Heteh 3 source, can be utilized with- 
out interfering with any existing a 
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The report of the advisory board of Army engineers shows that the 
minimum flow of the McCloud River is over 1,200 second-feet, or equal 
to about 800,000,000 gallons daily. 

That the qualit; of the water is good and pure and that it can be 
easily and economically maintained in its prens good condition. 

That it is not needed for irrigation, and tbat reservoirs are available 
e ig be used, if necessary to overcome any interference with 

vigation. 

In fact, the report of the board of Army engineers absolutely sustains 
every claim made by the proponents of the McCloud River project. 

A further exhaustive delineation of the injustice and fallacy of giving 
the Tnolumne storage waters to San Francisco, in the face of the pos- 
sibility of n McCloud, is given by Mr. Clement H. Miller in an 
address before the San Fran Center of the California Civic League, 
Excerpts are taken from this address as follows: 

It is vitally important to the bay cities that this question be defi- 
nitely settled in so far as the use of this valley for their benefit is con- 
cerned and their public officials given a positive problem to settle 
instead of wasting time, instigated by misguided officials, on a foriorn 
hope, that the attorneys for the city admit would only invite years of 
li tion in case the grant to the city should be confirmed. 

Mr. M. M. O'Shaughnessy. city engineer of San Francisco, stated 
to his friends just about one year ago when appointed to the position of 
city engineer, that the Hete Hotehy project was a hideous blunder, 
but that the city had gone so far they could not back out and 
would have to 7 5 regardless of cost, 

0 e 


“The attitu city oficials, for some unexplained reason, is 
one totally d ng the possible benefit or detriment to any other 
locality in obtaining a water supply for their own use, 


In addition to this concession there are landowners to many thou- 
sand acres of land having riparian rights on the river below the limit 
of these two districts, whose, rights are in no wise protected or pro- 
vided for except as they defend their rights by proceedings in the 
courts of the State. 

5 The ve —— which boda gee yes aud 23 of 8 water e. 

ly was calcula were reco’ 0 m gauging for a 17-year 
From 804 — th tt 1 uffici aus 

“The reco; e past two years are alone sufficient to complete 
refute the reports submitted by the engineers for San Branciecd — 
accepted by the advisory board of United States Army engineers in 
their conclusions. 

“ Without taking into account the losses due to evaporation from res- 
eryoirs and leakage from high-pressure steel pipe lines, the reservoirs 
would have been completely drained, and there would have been a 
deficit of 140,000 acre-feet ay te October 1, 1912, 

“The stream flow for 1912-13 was 1,075,650 acre-feet, all of which 
could have been saved. 

“This is 57,000 acre-feet less than the amount required for irriga- 
tion, and would have used all water stored in reservoirs, with no water 
available for bay cities during the entire year and no probability of 
more water un snow melts next April, provided the usual snowfall 
occurs during this winter season. 

“ Under such conditions these storage reservoirs would have relatively 
but little value for 3 of electric power for general commer- 


cial 2 and would involve duplicate steam erating plants to 
1 ependable power for the = cities. ays Ea 


“It is primarily a matter of judgment in deciding how far the report 
of tħe Arm ean be taken as decisive and e 5 

“A on a water supply shouid not be considered complete that 
does not state the cost of water to consumers, 

“The Army board states that the supply “If economically used will be 
anpi for 473,000 acres of land, and the reasonable n of the bay 


“That this statement is a positive error has been proven by the past 
two years’ records. 


be annually produced on the 200,000 
is admitted by Mr. Pirrman, Mr. NEWLANDS, and 
Mr. PERKINS would be deprived of water. This represents an annual 
loss of $20,000,000 In crop values or every year a loss equal to what is 
erroneously stated would San Francisco's loss to get her water sup- 
ply from other sources. 

“ The real issue to be considered in this matter is not whether 750,000 
88 or 200,000 acres of land shall be deprived of water, but whether 

00,000 acres of land—that can not be farmed out water—should 
be deprived of wafer when an abundant supply can be obtained for the 
bay cities without it depriving one human being, one acre of land, or one 
river steamer of water necessary for their purposes. 

“From the report of California’s conservation commission for 1912 
the following facts appear: 

Ot the agricultural areas (San Joaquin Valley) which must remain 
without a water supply, roughly 1,400,000 acres can be considered as 
being west-side and south-side lands and the remaining 1,750,000 acres 
as divided among the east-side areas. This is a total of 3,150,000 acres 
of San Joaquin Valley for which no possible water supply is at the 
present time known, even if complete storage of normal run-off were 
possible. (Page 229.) 

“*Tuolumne River is slightly larger than the San Joaquin. It is 
the only stream in the valley whose discharge is capable of irrigating 
its adjacent valley and plains land when fully utilized.” (Page 227.) 

“The mean annual run-off ean supply the 473,000 acres of agricul- 
tural land reported available. The opportunities for storage are con- 
sidered better than on any other Sierra stream. 

“And still the record of this hearing by the testimony of Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy and reports of the Army Board show that storage reser- 
voirs for only one-third of the normal run-off are available at any cost, 
and the rema: g floods, in excess of what the irrigating ditches can 
divert during flood season, must inevitably be lost. 

“These data can be confirmed as correct in Bulletin 254, United 

States t of Agriculture, pages 26 and 27. 
“ Under conditions as indicated above, would it be a crime or merely 
a hideous blunder to take water from this source? Especially when the 
evidence, taken from the same report (p. 166, California Conservation 
Commission) shows a tremendous surplus and unavoidable annual waste 
from the Sacramento River.” 


EFFECT UPON NAVIGATION IN SACRAMENTO RIVER. 


It has been cog A singer through inspired editorials in ill- 
advised 3 the proposed draft from the McCloud River 
will lower the to at of low water to a degree which will 
interfere with navigation, 
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In the fifth annual report of the United States Reclamation Service 
(p. 94) a summary of the capacity of the available storage sites in the 
Sacramento watershed gives a total of 7,000,000 acre-feet, with a mini- 
mum available run-off which could be caught in these sites, but which 
is now wasted, of about one-half the storage capacity named. The Big 
Valley and Iron Canyon reservoir sites, at the head of the Sacramento 
Valley. are alone capable of storing 1,226,900 acre-feet, or five times 
the amount necessary to maintain the navigability of the Sacramento 
River under present conditions. 

Storage on the McCloud is possible (report of Army board of engi- 
neers) to maintain the full flow to be diverted without Sacramento 
River storage and without altering present navigation conditions. 
Navigation can be easily, and doubly. protected and still supply San 
Francisco and the bay cities and all the possible irrigation requirement 
of the entire Sacramento Valley for all time and allow enough water 
to go to waste to irrigate 4,000,000 acres of land. 


THE SPRING VALLEY WATER CO, 


The Spring Valley Water Co., which has supplied San Francisco with 
water for the past 55 years, has carried on an extensive campaign to 
show and prove that it possesses resources which it can develop and 
add to its system to give an ample water supply to take care of the 
needs of San Francisco until the end of this century. 

Full reports on the resources and possibilities of this system are on 
file with the Secretary of the Interior. 

IRRIGATION REQUIREMENT IN THE MODESTO AND TURLOCK DISTRICTS, 


Statements of the economic requirement of water for the Modesto and 
Turlock districts and contiguous lands dependent upon the Tuolumne 
River for irrigation are often misleading and ambiguous, For instance, 
the amount of alfalfa which can be produced Increases up to a certain 
limit by increasing the quantity of water applied to the land. (Bulletin 
No. 10, Department of Agriculture.) An eXtra foot of water, at a cost 
of $4, may mean an additional ton of alfalfa per acre, almost a clear 

rollt. as the equipment cost increases very slightly. Òr, on the other 

and, it would not pay to cultivate land for diversified farming at a 
cost of $5 per acre order to save 6 inches, or one-half acre-foot of 
water. 

Heroic measures would be required to cut down the supply of water 
far beyond the best economic results in lands subservient to the 
Tuolumne River, as advised in the report of the board of Army engi- 
neers, to 34 and finally to 3 acre-feet per acre per year. This is readily 
shown in an_ article, from which excerpts are here given, published in 
Engineering News, September 11, 1913, entitled “A study of irrigation 
heads in the Modesto and Turlock irrigation districts, California. 
HEADS, CHECK SYSTEMS, AND OTHER PRACTICES IN THE MODESTO IRBIGA- 

TION DISTRICT. 


“The size of ‘head’ (volume of water in cubic feet per second deliv- 
ered to each individual irrigator) and the length of time the head is 
to be used per acre of land are a vital factor in the design and opera- 
tion of irrigation works. To secure definite information based on actual 

ractice, Edwin Duryea, jr., of Duryea, Hachl & Gilman, civil and min- 
ng engineer, Humboldt Bank Building, San Francisco, Cal., sent an 
assistant engineer to make a study of actual practice in the Modesto 
and Turlock irrigation districts. is study was made near the close 
of the irrigation season of 1912 (observations in late July; report 
dated Aug, 8, 1912) by P. C. Berkefeidt, assistant engineer, south San 
Joaquin irrigation district. The report was made for the benefit of the 
district just named, Mr. Duryea being chief engineer of that district, 

“Mr. Duryea has kindly sent us a copy of Mr. Berkefeldt's report, 
from which we have taken the following statements: 

„The Modesto irrigation district is located in Stanislaus County, is 
bounded by the Stanislaus, San Joaquin, and Tuolumne Rivers, and has 
a total area of 81,143 acres, of which 40,000 acres are under irrigation. 
The Turlock irrigation district lies south of the Modesto, in Stanislaus and 
Merced Counties, is bounded on the south by the Merced River, and has 
an area of 176,210 acres, of which about 80,000 are under irrigation. 
Each district takes its water supply from the Tuolumne River through 
joint headworks near the boundary of Stanislaus and Tuolumne Coun- 
ties, The soil in each district is for the most pars sandy, that in the 
Modesto district ranging from almost pure sand to a fairly stiff clayey, 
sandy soll,“ and that in the Turlock district being even more sandy 
but with spots of almost pure sand ” alongside of comparatively “ stiff 
clayey, sandy loam.” In the Modesto district there is a tract of some 
1,800 acres of “ heavy, red, gravelly soil.” In general the depth to hard- 

an in each district is from 3 to 12 feet, but in the 1,800-acre tract 
ust mentioned it is only from 13 to 3 feet ny 
* “Alfalfa is the principal crop in eaeh district, its acreage 1 
86.4 per cent of the total area under 5 in the Modesto, an 
70.8 per cent In the Turlock district, in 1912. 

“Each district is taken up separately by Mr. Berkefeldt. We quote 
his remarks on the Modesto district nearly in full: 

„Heads and time: The head during the present—1912—irrigation 
season up to July has varied from about 16 to 20 cubic feet per second. 
‘The time limit is a half hour per acre. This means from S to 10 inches 

r irrigation. The irrigators think that they are getting from 4 to 6 
nehes per irrigation. The superintendent of ditches stated that a 
head of 15 to 20 second-feet for 20 minutes would give an irrigation of 
from 4 to 6 Inches. 

The district recently passed an order fixing the minimum head at 
15 second-feet and time limit to 20 minutes to the acre. 

From July 23 to 25, when the water was running low, and before 
it was bunched, both the irrigators and ditch tenders greatly overesti- 
mated the amount of water they were using; in many instances their 
estimates were twice as large as given by the meter Fe end In onl 
one instance was the estimated head smaller than the result obtaine 
by the meter gauging. Mr. Berkefeldt measured the irrigation heads b. 
means of a Lallie current meter, using the two-point system, one-fift 
and four-fifths depth. 

„„The conditions at this time were not normal, and the irrigators 
were greatly discontented, for on account of the time limit of 201 min» 
utes to the acre and the small head they were using, they could either 
1 1 of their land well or else all of it with a comparatively 

ght irrigation. 

With an actual head of 5.6 second-feet irrigating one 1}-acre check, 
sandy soil, 5 alfalfa, the water had traveled about two-thirds of the 
length of the check In 55 minutes when it had to be turned off. Toward 
the end the water was KEEA into the ground about as rapidly as it 
was supplied to the check, without gaining very much headway along 


the check 


“< With an actual héad of 12.7 second-feet irrigating sandy soil, crop 
alfalfa, the time averaged about 76 minutes to the acre. This means 
an irrigation of about 15 inches depth. The irrigator estimated this as 


from 4 to 6 inches depth. In this particular instance the irrigator will 
only be able to irrigate part of his land. 

With an actual head of 7.1 second-feet irrigating 1 acre, 
sandy soil, crop alfalfa, the time for a fair irrigatlon— depth estimated 
by irrigator from 4 to 6 inches—averaged about 50 nutes. This 
means an irrigation of 5.8 inches. i 

„For fairly sandy soil and sandy soil, crop alfalfa, it is considered 
best by both Irrigators and ditch tenders to use a larger head for a 
short length of time; the general opinion is about from 15 to 20 second- 
feet, but preferably between 18 to 20 second-feet, and a time limit of 
20 minutes to a half hour PE acre, covering the ground to a depth— 


estimated by them—about 4 to 6 inches. This is an actual i 
of from 6 to 10 inches. wr e 


„With a smaller head than about 15 second-feet if the check is large 
or if the soil is very sandy, or if the ground is not checked up well— 
namely, the grade too flat and ground uneven, or if it happens to be a 
high check with respect to the ditch it is to be irrigated from—it takes 
too much water and too much time to cover the land. 

It is considered best to flood the check quickly, and not allow the 
water to stand on it for any length of time. Wherever possible the best 
way is to shut the water off before it has quite reached the lower end 
of the check, gauging the water so that it will just cover the lower end 
to the proper depth with the excess water at the upper end of the 
check. his, of course, can only be determined b bie pears trials, but 
the 1 practice is to give the land all the water t ey can with the 
head and time limit they have.’” 


Stanislaus County needs all of the water supplied and which can be 
conserved in the Tuolumne River watershed. 

To deprive the lands dependent upon this water is to violate the 
main principle of true conservation upheld by our Government and to 
eventually create an appalling economic waste. 

That this is true, and that such a calamity is fairly, justly, and 
feasibly preventable is 1 by the official data Which have been 

ublished and supporte by the goo pi and other statements of 
act from unbiased sources included in this presentment. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, as I said at the outset inst 
night, no one is more willing to help San Francisco get a water 
supply than am I. In the-arid regions of the West water is 
more valuable than any mineral; it is more valuable than gold 
or silver. Everyone who lives in the West recognizes that fact. 
There is no disposition on my part to in any way obstruct or 
deny San Francisco getting a water supply. There can be no 
possible reason why I should be opposed to any city in the 
State of California getting a water supply; but I have for six 
years been convinced that there are other available sources of 
supply that will give San Francisco and all the bay cities 
abundant water, and that it will do no injustice to the people 
who live nearby. All the interest I have in this matter is to 
see that justice is done to the people of the State generally. 

It is true that the people of the United States have a claim 
upon the Hetch Hetchy Valley; it is public land; it is a public 
park; but if San Francisco or the State of California needs 
those waters, if there is no other place to secure an abundant 
water supply, I for one am not willing to deny the people of that 
State the right to destroy the scenic beauty of the Hetch Hetchy 
— valuable as I deem it to be to the people of the United 

tates. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. GRONNA. I have yielded the floor, Mr. President. 

Mr. NORRIS. I simply want to ask the Senator a question, 
if he will hold the floor long enough to answer it. I know, of 
course, that the Senator is perfectly conscientious—that goes 
without saying—but I am impressed with his statement that he 
wants to do absolute justice to San Francisco. Now, assuming 
that the Senator is right, that there are other places where 
San Francisco can get water, that she ought not to be allowed 
to dam the Hetch Hetchy, I want to ask the Senator, in all 
fairness and in his view that we ought to do justice, whether 
or not we ought not, either from the Government of the United 
States or from some other source, to pay back to San Francisco, 
if we do not permit her to use this water by building the dam, 
the money that she has expended in purchasing the land within 
that valley and the water rights that she was compelled to 
purchase under the orders of the officials of the United States? 

Mr. GRONNA. I believe it would be only justice to do that. 
I do not know whether or not we could do it, but if we have 
the right I for one should be very glad to join the Senator in 
doing so. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is a point that has not been dwelt on 
by those who are opposed to the bill so far as I have heard. 

Mr. GRONNA. If the Senator will permit me, of course I 
would not be willing to pay the expenses the city of San Fran- 
cisco has incurred, because I imagine that the expenses of 
the city of San Francisco have been very large if we take into 
consideration the delegations that have been here for the past 
six or eight years. I am not saying this now with the idea of 
casting any reflection upon those people; I do not say that it 
was from any sinister motive that they have been here. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am glad to hear the Senator say that; and 
I was satisfied that he would do so, because I think he will 
agree with me that, so far at least as anything I have seen or 


fairly 


\ 
\ 
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heard is concerned, the persons who have been here represent- 
ing San Francisco have taken a perfectly honorable course. 

Mr. GRONNA. I believe so. They have so far as I know. 

Mr. NORRIS. Nobody, of course, would expect the Govern- 
ment to pay those expenses; but what I am referring to is that 
San Francisco had to pay something over $100,000 for land that 
was in private ownership in this park. 

Mr. GRONNA. She had to pay $150,000. 

Mr. NORRIS. She was compelled to pay a large sum of 
money to buy the water rights in adjacent lakes by order of 
the Secretary of the Interior. That money has been actually 
expended, amounting all together, I believe, to between 
$1,000,000 and $2,000,000, : 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President? I think the Senator 
from Nebraska has an erroneous impression as to some of this 
matter. The city of San Francisco purchased lands within this 
park not at the suggestion of the Secretary of the Interior, but 
the city of San Francisco purchased those lands at its own sug- 
gestion, and she had lands both within this proposed reservoir 
site and outside of this reservoir site. The Senator will recol- 
lect, if he has followed the Hetch Hetchy proposition from the 
start, that the first proposal was nothing of this sort. The first 
proposal was simply a proposal from those desiring this reser- 
voir site that San Francisco might exchange lands which she 
had outside for lands which the Government owned inside; and, 
of course, whatever expense she incurred was either incurred 
in that way or was incurred under the revocable permit which 
was granted by the Secretary of the Interior thereafter. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from Wyoming will certainly not 
deny that under the so-called Garfield permit San Francisco 
was required to purchase privately owned lands. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not complaining of that. She ought to 
have been required to do so; but, of course, she could not take 
that land without compensation. She did purchase it; and 
nobody questioned her good faith in doing so. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. No. 

Mr. NORRIS. Nor the order under which she did so. Now, 
if we refuse to permit her to build a dam, ought we not to re- 
turn that money which she has expended? 

Mr, CLARK of Wyoming. ‘The Senator states the facts a 
little too boldly, The Garfield permit granted a revocable per- 
mit to make use of the Hetch Hetchy site under certain condi- 
tions. The one prime condition was that she should first im- 
prove another site. 

Mr. NORRIS. She did that. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Oh, no. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, yes. y 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. And if that site should prove in- 
sufficient for the needs of San Francisco, she should be allowed to 
take the other site. That is the Garfield permit. She has never 
yet determined whether or not that first site was sufficient. 

But I want to say to the Senator in giving my answer, if it 
is of value to him, that if the refusal of the Senate to pass this 
bill should deny to San Francisco the right to use this site under 


the same terms that the Government has granted other sites 


and under the terms which were proposed by the parties in the 
first instance, I should say “yes” to the Senator, that San 
Francisco ought to be reimbursed; but this bill can be put in 
such shape now as to meet legitimate objections and still pass, 
giving San Francisco the full water supply she requires for her 
needs. When we refuse to give San Francisco something more 
than she asked for or was contemplating in the original con- 
tract—I consider it a contract that ought to be carried out on 
both sides, although it was a revocable permit—if she now asks 
something more, or if she should want something more—and I 
do not think she will, because the legislation will go through 
in some form—she could hardly get it back on the claim of an 
excess beyond the original understanding of the parties. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, this being the only 
opportunity I shall have without unduly delaying the needed 
legislation here pending I avail myself of it to briefly give the 
main reasons impelling me to support this bill. I would not 
now say a word, but content myself with a vote in its favor 
except for the reason that some of my western colleagues think, 
or seem to think, that my present attitude is inconsistent with 
the views I expressed on this floor when the Connecticut dam 
proposal was before us for determination. I voted and spoke 
against that bill for reasons then expressed. I shall vote for 
this bill for the reasons I shall set forth now, and those ac- 
cording me their attention will, I am sure, find no inconsistency 
in my attitude. 

Mr. NELSON. I want to suggest to my good friend from 
Arizona that the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS] 


LI——18 s 


had given notice of his intention to make a speech on the cur- 
rency bill at this time. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I was aware of that fact and would 
not have intruded on his time without first having obtained his 
willing consent. He very graciously yielded to me, and I shall 
not abuse his courtesy by any undue consumption of time. 

Mr. NELSON. Very well; I was not aware of that arrangement. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. President, I want to assure my 
colleagues from the Western States, and I want all other Mem- 
bers of this Senate to know, that I am in hearty and intense 
sympathy with the Western States in their just opposition to 
any intrusion of the Federal Government on their rights to use 
and make such other disposition of the nonnavigable waters as 
to the several States may seem meet or proper. The Federal 
Government has no ownership of these waters, and should haye 
no control of them. In plain language it is none of its busi- 
ness what we do with our own property. /The waters of a 
State belong to the State. The Government holds the lands 
through which the streams may chance to flow simply as pro- 
prietor and not as a sovereign. The Government holds no title 
to its lands which is in any way superior to a good fee-simple 
title held by the humblest citizen in the State. / 

The State laws governing the control and use of the non- 
navigable streams in any State are equally binding on the Gov- 
ernment and the smallest fee simple title in the hands of any 
citizen of the State. I shall never cast a vote here for any 
measure that in my judgment gives to the United States any 
measure of control or power over the nonnayigable waters of 
any State in this Union, or that will attempt to use or control 
or tax or burden any waters in any river, however large it may 
be, in excess of the Federal right to preserve the navigability 
of the stream. This was my contention in the Connecticut Dam 
bill, and to it I still adhere. I shall not detain you by an 
attempt at an analysis of the very plain distinction between the 
facts of the Connecticut case and the one now before us. It is 
enough to say that in the one case the Government claimed the 
right to collect a tax on the power generated by the waters of 
the State produced by private capital which confessedly im- 
proved the navigation of the stream. In this case it does no 
such thing nor does it attempt under the provision o any 
such thing. That strikes me as difference enough./ This bill 
does not contravene any right of the State, however hard and 
unconscionable a bargain it forces on the people of San Fran- 
cisco. Instead of injuring any valid right of any farmer or 
proSpectiye farmer on any valley below the proposed dam, the 
city and its people are subjected to exactions extremely bur- 
densome if not outrageously unjust. Like the victim on the 
road, these people have been held up, bu ke that victim they 
submit or endure still greater disaster.“ I shall vote for the 
Hetch Hetchy bill because I find nothing in it contravening any 
right of the State to the waters of the State. The State has 
already given its sanction to this use of the surplus waters of 
the river and San Francisco asks nothing more than the sur- 
plus. I shall vote for the bill because I personally know the 
necessities of the vast multitude of people around the bay for 
an abundant and pure supply of water for domestic use. I shall 
vote for it to relieve the people of that suffering and stricken 
city from the throat clutch of the Spring Valley Water Co., 
which has too long preyed on the prosperity of the city and 
which was unable in time of its dire disaster to afford it any 
protection from the destroying conflagration. i 

From the desolation of ashes, despair would have unnerved 
other hands and other hearts, but the invincible spirit of the 
West, undaunted and unafraid, reared a new and a greater city; 
but it has not, because it can not, by opposition here, protected 
itself against a repetition of-a like disaster. 

Think of this, and pause before you further burden them with 
opposition born of a propaganda financed by venal, selfish inter- 
ests which have persuaded so many good people, ignorant of 
every essential fact in this controversy, to petition you and me 
to preserve the beauty of the national park, forgetting or ignor- 
ing the wants and necessities of living men and women. 

Mr. President, around the Bay of San Francisco are 800,000 
people to be benefited by this bill. I can not listen with any 
degree of patience to the assertion that their absolute necessi- 
ties must be subrogated to the desires of a few hundred fam- 
ilies that might probably make homes in the valley below the 
proposed dam if somebody would build a dam whereby they 
could get the flood flow of the river. The full flow of the river 
under normal conditions is granted in this bill to the claimants 
of water for irrigation. The full flow of the river and all 
waters caught from floods and held in reservoir would not irri- 
gate one in one hundred acres of the desert lands below this pro- 
posed dam. Yet you opponents propose that the crying wants 
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of 800,000 people shall be ignored in order that a hundred thou- 
sand acres might possibly be watered if somebody from some- 
where would build this proposed dam for some settler from 
somewhere if he could be induced to come. Think a minute, 
Senators. If every drop of obtainable water should be saved 
by reservoir in this river and applied to the valley below, the 
farms created would be as a flyspeck on the face of the land- 
scape, equally entitled, acre for acre, with the others to every 
impounded drop of surplus water. And if on every farm of 40 
acres thus created you should put some poor family from San 
Francisco who needs drinking and cooking water, you would 
not miss them in any subsequent census of the city. 

Mr. President, it has been my good fortune to spend all my 
possible leisure hours amid the mountains and along the streams 
of our gloriously picturesque landscapes, Those who love its 
beauties more only have more capacity for enjoyment than I 
possess. This affection of mine for the beauty of nature leads 
me as nothing else could to sympathize with those thousands 
of people who have sent their protests against the destruction 
of the beauties of the Yosemite National Park. The only trouble 
is they do not know what they are talking about. Not ten of 
the thousands of protestants ever saw Hetch Hetchy. Not one 
in one hundred of them know where Hetch Hetchy is. Not one 
in fifty thousand of their descendants would ever see Hetch 
Hetchy if left in its present condition. The deluded, well-mean- 
ing souls, from their hasty petitions, seem to think that Hetch 
Hetchy is a part of the Yosemite Valley. None of them seem 
to know that it was five years after San Francisco secured its 
rights before Hetch Hetchy was added, by Executive order, to 
the Yosemite National Park. Hetch Hetchy has no more con- 
nection with the Yosemite Valley than the Yellowstone Park 
has with the Grand Canyon of the Colorado. 

A clear lake covering the mosquito-haunted, sunburnt bottom 
of Hetch Hetchy, covering only a mere speck of 1,300 acres of 
land, would largely add to the beanty of the surroundings. 
But whether it did or not, that question becomes insignificant 
in the face of man’s necessities. We all love the sound of 
whispering winds amid the trees, but the wail of a hungry baby 
will make us forget it for the while as we try to minister to its 
wants. 

You lovers of nature from scenes so remote from this Hetch 
Hetchy Canyon will do well to give less attention to nature’s 
beauties and more sympathy to the wants of men. Love nature 
all you please, but do not forget its crowning glory—man. If 
you lovers of God’s handiwork, whose glories have been revealed 
to you in the chasms which the streets cut through sky scraping 
business blocks, will go a street or two away and feed a hungry 
family you will be engaged in a more humane and far more 
ennobling and God-serving business than in talking about and 
spending, money to protect the beauties of landscapes 3,000 
miles away, of which you have seen nothing, of which you have 
known nothing, and of which you have heard nothing, except 
through a propaganda forwarded and supported by selfish, de- 
signing people, who are using you for profits to themselves. 

I am not charging that these protestants or any Senator on 
this floor has been moved in this opposition except through the 
highest motives, but nevertheless I am fully persuaded that 
selfish interests have put up the money necessary for this wide 
advertisement of opposition. Who else would do it? The pro- 
testing farmers, through their representatives, agreed to the 
terms of this bill, and very wisely agreed to it, for in all the 
Jand there is not one irrigating farming community as fully pro- 
tected as those who will enjoy the beneficence of this bill. Who 
is behind this opposition? In my deliberate judgment, after 
having for years had this matter before committees of which I 
was à member, the Spring Valley Water Co., a private monopoly, 
has been the mainspring turning every wheel of the machinery; 
the land speculator below the dam, who expects to reap great 
profits from now worthless land ff this scheme shall fail; the 
owners and promoters of the other impractical schemes for sup- 
plying water to San Francisco in case this bill can be defeated 
in this body; the electric plants; the gas plants owned, maybe, 
by private monopolies who will be injured in the liberation of 
the people from their exactions—ali this horde of selfishness 
and greed and avarice have combined against this beneficent 
measure. Who else had an interest in the defeat of this bill? 
Every vested right of every farmer is abundantly protected. 
Every one of them agreed, as I said before, to its provisions 
until they were stirred by influences the object of which they 
did not understand to this new-born opposition. What state- 
ments were made to them we do not know, but we find no difti- 
culty in conjecturing. 

And all this opposition in the face of the fact that the whole 
flow of the river is secured to them and no possible injury 
under this bill can be done them, 


San Francisco must spend an enormous amount of money to 
carry out the purpose of this measure, and you know as well 
as I know that these people would not spend this money unless 
they needed the water and needed it very bad indeed. ‘They 
have not only amply safeguarded the vested right of every 
water claimant on the river, but have gone still further in 
that it is provided that power shall be furnished at prime cost 
to those farmers in the valley below for pumping water to the 
surface for irrigation. There is no other earthly possible 
chance to irrigate these unreclaimed lands at a reasonable 
price than that offered to the very farmers actively but un- 
wittingly opposing this measure. The lovers of nature opposing 
this bill know nothing about the facts, and seem to care as little 
about the human issue in the case. We can respect their pur- 
pose by excusing their ignorance and then proceed to do justice 
to human necessities regardless of their love of unseen land- 
scapes. 

Mr. President, I have said this much in hasty explanation of 
my proposed vote. It rests on my desire to serve humanity, to 
do right to my fellow man. I love trees, but I love men more. 
I love beautiful landscapes, but I love relief from human want 
far more. To give to a million people a necessary of life and in 
so doing violate no right of any other person is a duty so evi- 
dent, an action so imperative, that my earnest support is gladly 
given to this bill. I must not close without assuring my col- 
leagues who oppose this measure that I am not insensible to 
an opposition based on the ground that this measure recognizes, 
in their opinion, the right of the Government to interfere with 
the State in a matter within pure exclusive State control. I 
agree fully with them if the case presented that aspect; but 
it does not, 

I thank the Senator from Massachusetts for his courtesy in 
permitting me to trespass on his time, and apologize for con- 
suming as much as I have. 


BANKING AND CURRENCY. 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I ask that the Hetch Hetchy 
bill may be temporarily laid aside, and the banking and cur- 
rency bill laid before the Senate, to which the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS] desires to address himself. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7837) to provide for the establish- 
ment of Federal reserve banks, to furnish an elastic currency, 
to afford means of rediscounting commercial paper, to establish 
a more effective supervision of banking in the United States, 
and for other purposes, : 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, before I take up the particular 
phases of the pending bill which I have selected for discussion 
this afternoon I wish to refer briefly to the resolution which 
the Senate has been discussing two hours a day during the past 
five days, because I have some evidence which, if I had had the 
time, I should have submitted during the consideration of that 
resolution, 

One of the points which has been made by Senators has 


been that there was urgent need that the currency bill be 


passed, because the banks of the country were not responding to 
business needs, and therefore there was a falling off in general 
business. The inference to be drawn from this statement is 
that the falling off in business was due entirely to delay in pass- 
ing the currency bill and to the action of the banks throughout 
the country. 

It has not seemed to me that that was a suficient reason for 
the falling off in business. It is true that there has been a 
decline in general business. The returns of our clearing houses 
throughout the United States for the week ending November 
29 showed a falling off from the corresponding week last year 
of 6.9 per cent in the total volume of clearings, 

The difference between good business and indifferent if not 
bad business is measured by not more than 5 per cent change 
in the volume of clearings of the banks. Here is a decline of 6.9 
per cent without any other reason than the probability that 
business has been affected by various matters which are now 
pending. 

I believe Senators on the other side who have been advancing 
this as a reason for early consideration of the currency bill 
will find, when the currency bill is passed—and I hope it may 
be passed soon—that it does not and will not affect the general 
business of the country as they anticipate, because the currency 
bill is not going into effect for months. We are not going to 
feel any effects from it for at least six months, even if that 
were the sole reason for the decline in business. My judgment 
is, however, that the decline in business is due to a variety of 
causes—to the tariff bill which has been to the prospect 
of corporation legislation, to the delicate foreign situation in 
which we are inyolved, and many other matters which haye 
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quite as much bearing on the volume of business to-day as has 
the consideration of the currency bill. 

To bear out this statement I wish to call attention to a 
statement made by the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr, PoME- 
RENE] on the floor of the Senate the other day, which brought 
this matter directly before the Senate and the country. The 
Senator from Ohio said: 

A prominent note broker advised an Ohio manufacturer as follows: 

Ta athe large banks in the large cities have not been buying any paper 
since March and have advi country correspondents to make them- 
selves just as liquid as possible, and stay so, in order to meet ro: 
visions of the bill. In consequence we are absolutely at a stan J. 

I take it that the inference the average man would draw 
from that statement is that the banks of the country are not 
loaning generally. There are two ways in which banks pro- 
vide for their loanable funds—one, loaning directly to their 
customers; the other, loaning to outside borrowers when they 
have surplus moneys which their own customers do not require. 
It is the second manner of loaning to which the Senator from 
Ohio particularly refers, but even in that case I submit to the 
Senate that there is probably very little, if any, justification 
for the statement. 

About a week ago I communicated on this subject with bank- 
ers in various sections of the country. Of course I could not 
do it in a great many cases, but I did in six or eight cases, and 
I think their replies will be sufficient to convince the Senate 
that there is substantially nothing in that general proposition. 

For instance, here is a telegram from one of the leading 
bankers in Kansas City, Mo., a man respected and followed by 
bankers and business men in that section of the country. He 
Bays: 

D t U th: a ; loans very much 
higher tn 66 — of this bank are two and a 
half millions less and loans seven hundred thousand more than one a 
ago. Our legal reserve one year ago, 38 per cent; to-day, 29. is 
will refute any such statements as are being made as to this part of 
the country, anyway. 

Here is an extract from a banker in New Orleans—one of the 
best-posted men, I think, in the banking business in the United 
States, He says: 

I am in receipt of your letter of the 27th instant, and, in reply, I beg 
to say that the banka throughout this on of country are not re- 
stricting credits on account of ponoria currency legislation, nor are 
credits, in fact, restricted at all, except in the sugar section, which has 
to face a reduction of 25 per cent in the tariff for the coming two years, 
with free sugar thereafter, and which naturally seriously affects the 
basis of credit on loans of that character. Every other class of busi- 
ness is receiving its usual and customary accommodation and the de- 
clining tendency of business is, in my opinion, due more to tariff 
changes, affecting as it does, in addition to sugar, both rice and lumber, 
than to any other cause. 

That letter is written by a good Democrat. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. WEEKS. I do. 

Mr. THOMPSON. I was interested in the telegram from 
Kansas City. Does the Senator feel at liberty to give the name 
of the sender? 

Mr. WEEKS. Oh, yes. I have not authority to do it, but I 
have no doubt the sender of the message will be quite willing 
to have it included in the Recorp. It was Mr. Swinney, the 
president of the First National Bank. 

Here is a letter from Mr. George M. Reynolds, the president 
of the Continental-Commercial National Bank, of Chicago. It 
is much too long to read in its entirety, but I wish to read an 
extract from it. He says: 

The truth is there is an overexpansion of credit throughout the West, 
and this applies particularly to country banks. 

We have to-day outstanding in loans to country banks and bankers 
which are our correspondents about $26,000,000, all of which has been 
scattered amongst nearly 1,000 banks. 

I will say that Mr. Reynolds testified before the Committee 
on Banking and Currency that his bank was the correspondent 
of 5,000 banks scattered throughout the country. Now, it 
seems that he is loaning to 1,000 banks, and loaning $26,000,000 
to them. 

He goes on to say: 

The liquidation which took place in New York and earlier in the 
year has not been followed to the extent that it should have been by 
the smaller institutions throughout the country, as is evidenced by the 
fact that our loans to our corresponding banks—which have avera 
around $25,000,000 since about the middle of May—are about $10,000,- 
000 higher than the average for the same period last year. 

That does not look as if country banks were failing to re- 
spond to the demands of their customers; apparently not only 
are they responding up to their limit, but they are borrowing 
of this one bank in Chicago $26,000,000, or $10,000,000 more than 
they were borrowing last year. 

Here is a letter from Mr. James B. Forgan, the president of 
the First National Bank of Chicago, who testified before the 


Committee on Banking and Currency that his bank had, as I 
recall, 2,000 corresponding banks. I shall not take the time to 
read the letter in full; but Mr. Forgan says, as a postscript 
pona letter : 

ur loans to coun n 2,500, r were at 
the corresponding Tate ct tat — r : 

In other words, in both cases of those great Chicago banks 
they are assisting country banks to take care of their customer 
banks in tke country to a greater extent than they were at the 
corresponding period last year. 

Here is a letter from the president of a New York bank, whom 
I am not at liberty to name. Although it is not the largest 
bank in New York, it is a very good one. In this letter he says: 

Taking, for instance, our own condition, Our discount line to-day 
is one million and a half dollars above that of the same date last year, 
while our deposits on the other side are about two and one-half mil- 
lions less, showing that we are granting considerably more commercial 
credit on a smaller business than at the same time last year. Our dis- 
count line went to higher figures this fall than it has ever been. Dur- 
ing the past two or three weeks we have purchased a large quantity 
of outside commercial paper, preparing for the riod which is year 
25 E Nna somewhat dull with de from the Ist of January to the Ist of 

The National City Bank of New York issues a weekly circular 
which gives various data relating to financial conditions, In 
its circular of this week it states that on December 6, 1912, the 
amount loaned by that bank to merchants and manufacturers 
not secured by collateral was $39,140,000. On the 25th of 
November of this year, as nearly as possible the corresponding 
date, similar loans to merchants and manufacturers were $59,- 
000,000, or $20,000,000 more than they were last year. 

I shall not take the time to go into an analysis of this state- 
ment, but I will say that it shows that a large percentage of 
this money is loaned to banks in the country which presumably 
are not able, from their own resources, to take care of their 
customers, and therefore are drawing on the city banks or their 
reserve banks for help. 

There is a falling off in business; but I doubt if there is any 
evidence which will substantiate the claim that it is due to any 
unreasonable hesitation on the part of the banks. Naturally a 
good and conservative banker, seeing these unusual conditions, 
believing there is a falling off in business, and learning from 
reports that the customer's business has been a poor one during 
the year and that his quick assets are less than they were a 
year ago, does advise caution. If he did not advise caution he 
would be a poor banker, and his stockholders would suffer as a 
result. But I think there is absolutely no evidence before the 
Senate that there is any concerted or other effort by the banks 
to prevent taking care of the business of the country in the 
best possible manner. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. WEEKS. I do. 

Mr. NELSON. I have not so far this week called for a 
quorum or suggested the absence of a quorum, and I do not do 
it now for the purpose of delay. Inasmuch, however, as the 
Senator from Massachusetts is about to discuss the merits of 
the pending banking and currency legislation, I feel that it is 
important that as many Senators as possible should be present 
to hear his statement. Thinking, perhaps, that some Senators 
may be absent because of the fact that they think the Hetch 
Hetchy bill or some other matter is under discussion, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Minnesota 
anes the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Gore Norris Smoot 
Bacon Gronna O'Gorman Stephenson 
Brady Hollis Overman Sterling 
Brandegee Hughes Owen Stone 
Bristow James Page Sutherland 
Bryan Johnson Perkins Swanson 
Burton Jones Pittman Thomas 
Chamberlain Kenyon Pomerene ‘Thompson 
Chilton Kern eed Thornton 
Clapp La Follette Robinson Townsend 
Clark, Wyo. Lane Saulsbury Vardaman 
Colt Lewis Shafroth Walsh 
Cummins Lippitt Sheppard Warren 
Dillingham McCumber Shively Weeks 

du Pont McLean Simmons Williams 
Fletcher Martin, Va. Smith, Ariz, Works 
Gallinger Martine, N. J. Smith, Ga. 

Goff Nelson Smith, Md. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of my colleague [Mr. Cutperson]. He is paired with the 
senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Ponr]. 

Mr. KERN. I desire to antiounce that the senior Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN] is detained from the Senate 
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by reason of illness. I will let this announcement stand for the 
day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy Senators having an- 
swered to their names on the call of the roll, a quorum is 
present. The Senator from Massachusetts will proceed. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I am well aware that reduc- 
ing a speech to typewriting does not bring, in its immediate 
effect, the best results, but the subject I am going to discuss. 
is an extremely comprehensive one. If one attempted to dis- 
cuss it without very careful preparation, he might ramble over 
much ground and take much time that would not be justified. 
Therefore it seemed to me wise and proper on my part to 
reduce to writing what I propose to say im a general way about 
some of the features of this particular bill, Later I shall hope 
to haye an opportunity to discuss in some detail some phases. 
which I shall not refer to here. 

We are apt to feel that we are the most progressive country 
in the world and the readiest to adopt new and approved ideas. 
Yet in our banking legislation and practices and in our currency 
system we have lagged far behind all first-class nations. 
Within the last century, and in many cases in the imme- 
diate past, European nations and Japan have given their 
banking and currency systems a thorough overhauling. Some 
of them have changed two or three times within a com- 
paratively recent period, but they have all reached substan- 
tially the same conclusion—in providing a central bank in 
some form which issues all, or substantially all, the eirculating 
medium of the country in which it is located; which redis- 
counts commercial paper under suitable conditions; finances the 
Government which gives it corporate existence; and im many 
other ways the plans are so similar that we may conclude that 
the technieal and banking experience of the world has now 
reached the best obtainable methods. Our course has been 
different. Since the second United States Bank went out of 
existence, 80 years ago, the only changes we have made in 
either banking or currency legislation have been the result of 
some unusual pressure. The national-bank act was a war 
measure, resulting from conditions which existed at that time. 
The resumption of specie payment necessitated a long struggle 
and was an inheritance from the Civil War. The gold act of 
1900 resulted from the campaign of 1896, which followed the 
panie and troubles of that period. The emergency act of 1908, 
known as the Aldrich-Vreeland Act, was forced by the panic 
of 1907. So that it may be truly said we have taken no advanced 
step relating to either our banking or currency systems which 
has not been forced by some unusual condition existing at the 
time. That does not mean that what has been done has not 
responded reasonably well to conditions as they then existed. In 
fact, in normal times our currency system has been efficient and 
our banking methods have in many respects responded to the 
needs of the country, and we have been especially wise in 
maintaining our independent banking system. But we have 
been sadly lacking in some essentials, and especially in having 
a system whieh would respond effectively in times cf stress. 
Briefly, the weaknesses in our system have been lack of co- 
ordination, inelasticity of our eurrency, and improper methods 
of treating our reserves. If we did not have a banking system, 
or could clear the slate and start anew, knowing the results 
whieh have been obtained elsewhere and taking advantage of 
the experience of those who have been experimenting in other 
countries, we could undoubtedly inaugurate a more perfect 
system than we have or are likely to get under present condi- 
tions. In making changes we must remember that the customs 
and practices of people must be respected and given considera- 
tion; that those parts of our system that have given good 
results should be preserved. It is not a question which should 
be taken up hastily or inadvisedly, but it should have the best 
thought of the best minds in our country. 

We are in the position of the owner of an archaic building 
which when constructed amply satisfied all requirements, but 
changes in conditions necessitated its being pulled down and a 
modern construction erected in its place, This is not ordinarily 
a difficult operation. The owner employs a qualified architect; 
responsible constructors are engaged and the work goes on satis- 
factorily because there is sufficient data on which to base such. 
an operation. But we have even a more difficult problem than 
that, because it is necessary for us to partially pull down the old 
structure and erect a new one without in any way stopping the 
operations which are being carried on within the structure. 
One of the greatest engineering feats, in my opinion, of our time 
has been the demolishing of the Grand Central Station in New 
York and erecting in its place the splendid structure which is 
now nearing completion. In that case if the engineers could 
have pulled down, cleared the ground, and commenced to build 
without other complications it would not have been unusual or 


difficult. But it has been necessary to do this work without 
disturbing the operations of a great railway system, including 
the bringing in and sending out of almost hundreds of trains 
daily. To do this without. complicating or interfering with the 
scheduled operations of the road is, it seems. to me, a wonderful 
aceomplishment. I am informed that not a single person has 
been killed during this operation. We must pull down some 
parts of our present banking and currency system in erecting 
the new, and it is essential that this be done without interfer- 
ing with business or causing any jar in the delicate functions 
with which we are dealing. It seems to me that the Hitchcock 
committee has come as near to accomplishing this, or in arrang- 
ing a plan which will accomplish. it, as is possible; and that a 
careful serutiny of the bill will demonstrate the care which has 
been taken in this respect. 

There has been no reason for haste in passing this legislation. 
For many years almost everybody has recognized that there 
were ample reasons, why changes should be made. It has been 
frequently discussed in and out of Congress, The agitation in 
connection with the passage of the Aldrich-Vreeland legislation 
in 1908 and the work of the Monetary Commission have added 
to the interest and knowledge in this subject. I am not going 
te take the time of the Senate to discuss the report of the 
Monetary Commission except to say that, whether one agrees 
with the conclusions of the commission or not, it must be ad- 
mitted that the agitation and education and information which 
went. with its report and consideration, including the public 
discussions which toek place at that time, have had a marked 
influenee in focusing public attention on this important question. 

Last spring financial conditions in the United States looked 
troublesome. There was not am abnormal business or an ab- 
normal demand for money, and yet the bank loans were well up: 
to a point where it was a certainty that any further demand 
for accommodation would precipitate pretty uncomfortable 
times, if not a panic, and several times during the summer there 
were evidences, of possible trouble, but these evidences, were 
sufficient. to insure a cautious policy on the part of banks, and 
this, with the gradual slackening of business which has been 
going on. during the fall menths, has left the banks of the 
country in much better condition. It has been perfectly appar- 
ent to anyone familiar with the course of business and banking 
arrangements that, notwithstanding the unusual demands. for 
currency and credit which come in the fall months, there is not 
likely to be any difficulty and that we will go over the crop- 
moving period without any serious trouble. 

I am not disposed to take from the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency, or from the House itself, or others who 
had to do with the banking and currency bill as it came to the 
Senate, such credit as is due them for having gottem together a 
measure which contains. many sound and wise provisions, and 
yet the bill at that time was far from what it should be; and a 
majority at least of the Senate committee believed that this was 
the time when we should get the best legislation possible’ It is 
am intricate and to many an uninteresting study, and it can not 
be expected that when men who have devoted their lives to it are 
uncertain about the course which should be followed in some 
particulars that men who have given the subject no study 
should hesitate about taking the time to inform themselves. 
Therefore it is not any reflection on the House to say that 
in the time that that body had the Glass bill before it, con- 
sidering the amount of discussion which took place, it was simply 
impossible for Members to have understood the merits of many 
of the provisions of the bill or that it should have passed under 
a species of pressure a bill many features of which should be 
wisely studied and properly amended. 

That is exactly what the Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency has been doing, has insisted on doing, in fact, notwith- 
standing the unwise pressure and insistence which has been 
brought from time to time to urge early legislation. No. mem- 
ber of the Senate Banking and Currency Committee would vote 
for the House bill as it came to the Senate without material 
amendment, and I believe there is not a Member of the Senate 
who will not admit that much benefit and knowledge has been 
obtained by that committee, which is reflected in the two propo- 
sitions offered for consideration. Either one of them, in my 
judgment, is materially better than: the bill as it came from the 
House. I think the one to which my name is attached has 
many features which ar- superior to those in the other, and yet 
I can frankly and honestly say to Senators that, in my judg- 
ment, there is enough good in this legislation, however much one 
may dissent from some of its provisions, to warrant its being 
supported. If this conclusion is sound, the insistence of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Banking and Currency has not only been jasti- 
fied in getting wiser and better legislation, but there hac been no 
public condition which would have warranted or which necessi- 
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tated earlier action; indeed, in my judgment, this bill should 


to sustain the resolutions adopted there had ever read the report 


now be thoroughly and carefully scrutinized, every phase of it | of the Monetary Commission, and it is well known that all 


should be debated, every doubt in the minds of Senators should 
be removed, every Senator should listen to the discussion, 
should ask questions, and should come to a conclusion on the 
merits of the many propositions involved independent of any 
fealty for any particular party or loyalty to any provision pre- 
sented by either of the two factions of the Senate committee, 
for this legisiation may be the basis of our banking and cur- 
rency systems for hundreds of years. ; 

You will hear complaints that business is falling off, that 
banks are husbanding their resources, that there is a demand 
for early legislation; and yet I can say to you that I have not 
had during the past three months a single communication of 
any kind, from any source, urging hasty action or criticizing 
me because I have been one of those who has insisted on the 
fullest deliberation and consideration. On the other hand I 
have received or have seen a large number of indications in the 
press and in personal letters commending the action which the 
Senate committee was taking. Business is falling off. It is 
natural that it should. We have been putting into operation a 
tariff law which, whatever may be its final effect, is sure to be 
disturbing to some degree. We have an unusually complicated 
and delicate foreign question in which the country is vitally in- 
terested. We have before us prospective corporation legislation 
which must necessarily be a disturbing feature in our business 
affairs. Any of these would be sufficient, operating singly, to 
affect business; operating together, they haye been enough to 
bring about a marked diminution in the yolume of trade, and it 
should not be charged that any delay in passing this bill has 
been the cause of its falling off, because there is little or no 
connection between the two. 

It is not necessary to attack what has been proposed in the 
past in the way of banking and currency legislation in order 
to bring te bear sufficient arguments to warrant action at this 
time. Everybody whose opinion is of much value admits that 
we could have a better system than we have at present, and our 
energies should be used to get the best system obtainable; not 
to decry any other. I refer to this, because in his open- 
ing statement the chairman ef the Committee on Banking and 
Currency took occasion to refer to the plan proposed by the 
Monetary Commission for the readjustment of our banking and 
currency system, at which time he repeated a statement which 
he has frequently made, that the bill was reported to Con- 
gress but no attempt was made to get action, although Con- 
gress was controlled by the political party which had had a 
majority of the commission. It is true that the measure was 
reported in January, 1912, but the Senator from Oklahoma 
knows perfectly well that it could net have been passed by the 
Senate at that time, even though there was a nominal Repub- 
lican majority in this body, and he knows equally well that even 
if it could have been passed by the Senate that the House was 
controlled by the Democratic Party and that no bill of that char- 
acter, which was based on a report made by a commission con- 
trolled by the opposite party, could have been gotten through 
the House of Representatives. Therefore it is idle to talk about 
no effort having been made to adopt this legislation. None was 
made because it would have been futile to have undertaken it. 

Even now it will be difficult to find a thoroughly posted finan- 
cial expert in the United States, and certainly not many in 
Europe, whe will net agree that the plan proposed by the 
Monetary Commission was, in most respects, much superior to 
any legislation that we are likely to get at this time. I for one 
believe that to be the case, and yet I have not attempted to 
inject that particular plan into this consideration, have scru- 
pulously avoided doing so, because I knew it would þe withont 
avail; that it would add another complication to a sufficiently 
trying situation, I am so strongly in favor of doing some of the 
things which are going to be done by the pending legislation thut 
I do not want to inject any element which is likely to retard 
or prevent early action, 

It shouid not be forgotten, however, that 6 of the 16 members 
of the National Monetary Commission were among the leading 
Democrats in Congress at the time its report was made, includ- 
ing Senator Teller, of Colorado, who was then closing an un- 
usually long and distinguished public career, and who stated in 
signing this report that he considered it one of the most, if not 
the most, important acts he had performed. The conclusions 
reached were the result of four years’ study, and ene of the 
greatest compliments to their soundness is the action of the 
House Banking and Currency Committee in taking bodily many 
sections and ideas from this report and incorporating them in the 
bill which we are considering. Too much reliance should not be 
placed on its having been condemned by the Baltimore convention 
of last year, for probably not one in a hundred of those who voted 


Democratic platforms in recent years have been dominated by 
one whose financial theories haye been unqualifiedly condemned 
whenever the people have had a chance to pass on them at the 
polls. Neither was it necessary to inject into this debate any 
charges against the action of the New York banks in 1907. 
There is sufficient reason for this legislation without drifting 
into the realms of fancy for others. In all probability the slurs 
against the big banks of New York are without a scintilla of 
reason, for men do not attempt to deliberately injure themselves 
or their finanees unless they are fit subjects fer an insane 
asylum, and they would have been such if they had been re- 
sponsible for bringing on the conditions that existed in 1907. 

Senators are sufficiently familiar with what transpired at 
that time tọ know that the panic of that year came about very 
largely from natural causes which had been accumulating for 
years and certainly had been apparent to most careful critics 
for months before the collapse took place. To attack bankers. 
and especially large bankers, and attempt to create prejudice 
against them and against their methods by such statements as 
the chairman of the committee has made is, in my judgment, 
both unwise and unfair, He will admit, as will every member 
of the Banking and Currency Committee, that those bankers 
who appeared before the committee at the hearings which haye 
just terminated presented their evidence with all of the fairness 
and frankness that characterized other witnesses; that in a 
sense their testimony was invaluable to the committee, and there 
was not a syllable of evidence that they were trying to protect 
themselves or to protect the banking community against the best 
interests of the country at large. 

Let us be fair and sane about these things. Stop this talk 
tending to prejudice class against class, There are probably 
just as many patriotic men in one class in proportion to their 
numbers as in another. When men are wrong or do wrong as 
individuals they should be punished without regard to their 
place in society, but to condemn a class or try to create preju- 
dice against a class by making statements which can not be sub- 
stantiated is fundamentally wrong and does not add anything 
to the cause which he who makes them is advocating. 

It is impossible to consider all of the important provisions in 
a bill of this character within the time limitations imposed by 
an address of this kind, or even a considerable part of them, in 
great detail, so I shall confine myself to a discussion of a few 
sections. If I have the opportunity, I shall discuss two or three 
paragraphs more fully when the bili is read for amendments. 

At this time I shall confine my comments to the following 
subjects: 

A reserve bank or banks and reserves. 

Federal reserve board. 

Application of earnings. 


Rate of discount and controlling the gold supply. 
Refunding provisions. 
Foreign branches. 

Bank RESERVES. 


RESERVE BANK OR BANKS, 


One of our great difficulties in the past has been lack of co- 
ordination among the banks. It is charged that there is such a 
condition of interlocking directorships and community of inter- 
ests in banks that it is impossible under some conditiors to 
obtain the credit which is necessary to carry out legitimate 
business arrangements. There may be instances in which credit 
has been denied to people for other than sound business reasons, 
but they are, in my judgment, so few, if they exist at all, that 
they are negligible. In fact, all testimony available goes to 
demonstrate the truth not only of this statement but, in addi- 
tion, that banks are in active, vigorous competition not only in 
different parts of the country but in nearly every town in all 
sections where there is more than one bank. It is only when 
conditions get so strained that there is likely to be a general 
collapse that banks cooperate through the clearing-house asso- 
ciations. To overcome this condition the reserves of all banks 
should be made available to help out banks and sections which 
need assistance at any definite time. It can not be a difficult 
matter to understand why this is necessary. 

Let me illustrate: We have in this country ten millions of 
men of a military age, who might be considered a military re- 
serve. Without training or cooperation, however, they would 
be of little value, but if these ten millions were brought to- 
gether and trained they would become the largest and most 
effective army the world has ever seen. Take another instance: 
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Suppose all the reserve water supply of this city, which is 
now collected in one reservoir so that it is available for fire 
purposes, should be distributed among the different houses of 
the city,-each house having its proportion of the supply in a 
cistern attached to it; anyone can see how ineffective such a 
water supply would be in case of a great fire, while in its 
present form it answers every purpose of a perfect reserve. 
There is almost no difference between these two illustrations 
and the money reserves of the country; and it is the present 
imperfect disposition of reserves which this bill attempts to 
correct. Whenever we have gotten into financial troubles in 
the past, our remedy has been, and it has been the only remedy 
possible, to curtail credit. Each bank has tried to strengthen 
itself to enable it to take care of its local demands or the 
requirements of its customers; therefore it has refused to loan 
where loans were not absolutely necessary, and has especially 
urged its customers to restrict their business as far as possible, 
so that it would not be necessary for them to borrow. What 
is it necessary to do to correct this condition, so-that the sur- 
plus resources of all banks shall be available to help out the 
individual bank or bankers in a particular section whenever 
they meet unusual strain? In order to determine this it may 
be necessary to consider in a little more detail what we have 
done in the past and in what way this policy has failed. Under 
our present law national banks in sections other than reserve 
and central reserve cities keep in reserve 15 per cent of 
their deposits, of which they are required to keep two-fifths 
in their own yaults; the balance may be deposited in the banks 
of reserve or central reserve cities. Reserve city banks are 
required to keep 25 per cent of their deposits in reserve, one- 
half of which must be cash in their own vaults and the balance 
may be kept in central reserve city banks. Central reserve 
city banks are required to keep 25 per cent of their deposits 
in cash in their own vaults. There are substantial reasons for 
this arrangement and they all indicate in a way the desirability 
of a central reserve. As the law was originally passed, there 
was but one central reserve city—New York. Twenty-five years 
elapsed before provision was made for additional central reserve 
cities by allowing cities having more than 200,000 population 
to become such. Under this proposition Chicago and St. Louis 
became central reserve cities. It has been the policy of banks 
in all reserve centers to pay 2 per cent interest on the reserve 
deposits of other banks. This has led country banks and city 
reserve banks which have had an option as to whether they 
would keep in one case three-fifths of their reserves and in 
the other case one-half of their reserves in other banks, to send 
them to central reserve cities; and in the final analysis a large 
percentage of these reserves haye found their way into New 
York banks. 

Very largely the reason for these reserves going to New York 
has been that there is in that city a broad public market in all 
classes of securities, and it has been possible for the banks to 
readily obtain demand loans on these securities at a rate which 
in many cases—in fact, a majority of the time—has enabled 
them to pay 2 per cent interest on bank deposits and make a 
profit. When their correspondents have called on them for 
these deposits the process has been for the New York bank to 
call demand-collateral loans, and under the methods followed 
such a loan would be paid the same day. It is well known that 
this policy has created speculative activities, for when business 
has been relatively quiet throughout the country, so that banks 
have not a demand from their own customers for all of their 
loanable funds, they have not only sent their reserve money to 
New York, but haye loaned other moneys there through the 
banks or otherwise. In other words, easy money conditions 
have invariably led to larger deposits in New York, which have 
tended to increase speculation, and when the retrograde move- 
ment has taken place speculative activity has been crippled, fre- 
quently bringing about large sales of securities which have at- 
tracted the attention of the country, creating uneasiness in the 
minds of bankers and others, leading to an unusual and un- 
necessary withdrawal of deposits and reserves from the New 
York banks, sometimes causing a violent panic, aS was the case 
in 1907. All of this trouble can be avoided or greatly modified 
as a result of this legislation. What we should aim to do is to 
get all of the reserves of the country where they will be avail- 
able in protecting business interests without causing serious 
trouble in reserve centers. To do this I believe that it would 
be best to have one reserve bank, into which all reserves other 
than those held in a bank’s own vaults should be deposited, and 
from which supply assistance could be diverted wherever needed. 
The Democratic Party has, however, resolved against a single 
reserye bank, so it may not be possible to limit the number to 
one; while I believe that any number over one will weaken the 
system, I am well aware that if the banks to be established are 
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connected. so that the reserves of one may be readily trans- 
ferred to another, one of the objections to a number will be 
greatly lessened. There are, however, other objections, which at 
some other time I shall discuss; but at this time I want to 
simply emphasize my contention that if a number are to be 
organized, that number should be as few as possible. 

The Hitchcock committee have decided on four, very largely 
because there are three central reserve cities, and if a reserve 
bank is established in each one of these, the ordinary course of 
banking communications will not in any way be disturbed; and 
it seemed to the committee that one should be established on 
the Pacific coast to care for the needs of that great and de- 
veloping section. 

In establishing this system we have provided that the re- 
serves to be kept by member banks may be greatly reduced 
because of the discounting features of the bill, to which I 
shall refer a little later. Instead of banks in reserve and cen- 
tral reserve cities keeping 25 per cent of their deposits in re- 
serve, we have provided that they may reduce this amount to 15 
per cent. This we believe will be amply sufficient. Instead of 
country banks keeping 15 per cent of their deposits in reserve, 
we have provided that they shall keep 12 per cent; a part in 
each case must be kept in the bank’s own vaults, a part in the 
reserve banks, and a third part is left optional with the banker; 
that the transferral shall be made at the rate of 1 per cent every 
six months, carrying out our general policy of very gradual 
changes in establishing the new system. The option as to loca- 
tion of a portion of the reserves is undoubtedly wise, because 
conditions surrounding member banks are quite different. If a 
member bank is located in a city where there is a Federal 
bank or a branch of a Federal bank there is no practical reason 
why it should keep any considerable part of its reserve in its own 
vaults. In fact, in my own judgment that element of the ques- 
tion could be left to the judgment of the bankers themselves, 
because they know how much reserve money they should have 
on hand to meet their own requirements. In the case of a coun- 
try bank remote from a reserve center it would be necessary 
to keep a very much larger part than the amount which we have 
provided for in the bill. The deposit of the proportion required 
to be kept in the Federal reserve banks will mean the turning 
over to these banks in the course of three years of between 
$350,000,000 and $400,000,000, provided all national banks come 
into the system, and an amount nearly twice that if all State 
banks and trust companies come into the system. In addition to 
this fund the reserve banks will have a capital ranging from 
$100,000,000 to $200,000,000, dependent on the number of banks 
coming in, and the Government will have deposits aggregating 
about $200,000,000. So that we shall have a bank with gold 
resources aggregating somewhere between $700,000,000 and 
$1,500,000,000, being the largest aggregation of gold in the world. 
Through this enormous reserve supply of gold we should be able 
to provide for the business needs of every section of the country. 

I have suggested that there was only one investment which 
could be made by reserve banks under present conditions for 
which there is a possibility of obtaining an immediate pay- 
ment, Under the new system we have provided that reserve 
banks shall rediscount for member banks commercial paper of 
a qualified character up to a limit dependent on the capital of 
the bank, and in that way at any time a bank may build up its 
reserves. By this transaction the reserve bank will obtain a 
short-time investment which will assist in enabling it to earn a 
reasonable return on its capital. In this respect the Hitchcock 
plan differs from the House bill or the Owen plan in that it 
compels reserve banks to rediscount for other banks having a 
suitable reserve and qualified paper up to the limit imposed in 
the law. In my judgment this is as it should be. Otherwise 
there is going to be constant friction and charges of favoritism 
in the relations between the reserve banks and member banks. 

I think there is no danger in adopting this policy. Further- 
more, I believe that the same rate of discoifMt should be made 
by all of the reserve banks, for it will be remembered that only 
paper of a restricted class can be rediscounted, and I feel that 
it is unwise to allow a Government bank to rediscount for a 
borrower in New York, for instance, at a lower rate than 
another Government bank will rediscount for a borrower in 
Kansas. It must be remembered that the only borrowers are 
the member banks, that the reserve board and the reserve banks 
have full knowledge of the financial condition of the member 
banks, and that any other policy than making the same rate of 
interest by the reserve banks means that we are not establish- 
ing a national system but a local system, and that borrowers in 
one locality are being given an advantage over borrowers in 
another locality. It goes without saying that if we were 
authorizing one bank this question would not trouble us, for 
it would not charge different rates to its customers borrowing 
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at the same time. It must not be forgotten that in this class 
of borrowing—I am referring to the borrowing of member 
banks, not the borrowing of individuals—it will be claimed that 
individuals can borrow cheaper in the older sections of the 
country than in the developing sections: At this time that 
statement is correct, and undoubtedly to some degree it will 
continue to be true. 

But making the same rate of interest for first-class paper 
at Federal banks will unquestionably reduce the rate which 
the borrower will have to pay to member banks in the newer 
sections of the country, bringing the rate down to substantially 
the level paid in other sections. This process will encourage 
borrowers to make a class of paper which can be rediscounted 
and will be of material assistance in making available the 
resources of developing sections. 

The question has frequently been asked why banks, especially 
reserve city banks, are willing to accept this change, for pre- 
sumably they will lose a large percentage of their total de- 
posits. The answer is not a dificult one. In the first place, 
they will only keep 15 per cent of their deposits in reserve 
instead of 25 per cent as at present; the 10 per cent will be 
available to loan on commercial paper which commands a 
higher average rate than could be obtained on notes with 
collateral security. A record kept by one of the large New York 
banks for five years developed the fact that its stock-exchange 
loans had averaged 2.98 per cent interest. On these deposits 
it was paying 2 per cent. It was necessary to keep 25 per cent 
in reserve, so that the actual cost of the loanable money was 
2.66 per cent, or a net return on these loans of thirty-two one- 
hundredths of 1 per cent, out of which it must take the cost of 
conducting the business, including the proportional part of over- 
head expenses. When the reserve banks are relieved from the 
necessity of caring for the interests of their bank depositors it 
will be possible for them to go into local communities and take 
part in the banking requirements of those communities, as far as 
deposits and borrowings are concerned, in the same manner in 
which they would do such business in the locality where they 
are located. This will bring additional commercial deposits 
to the large city banks, which will loan direct to such de- 
positors where in the past they have been forced to buy the 
paper of such borrowers or loan to the local bank, insuring a 
somewhat higher rate of interest and the benefits of an active 
deposit account. : 

The joint-stock banks of Europe average to make larger 
net returns than our banks doing a similar business of equal 
eapital and resources, although the average rate for commercial 
paper in Europe is frequently 1 per cent lower than in this 
country. I believe that the general system which this bill 
provides will reduce interest rates throughout the country— 
those in the newer sections to a greater extent than the older 
sections—and that this reduction will not only be made with- 
out impairing the prosperity of the banks but will, on the 
whole, increase the net returns on banking capital. 

CHARACTER AND EXPERIENCE OF THE RESERVE BOARD. 

One of the most urgent criticisms made by bankers to the bill 
as it came to the Senate was against the political character of 
the reserve board, and it is now urged by those who have not 
followed the discussions that this is a vital objection to the 

bill. The personality of this board as the bill came to 
the Senate was distinctly political. It provided for seven mem- 
bers, three of whom should be the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, and the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. In other words, three-sevenths of the members were to 
be a part of the prevailing administration without any certainty 
that they would continue in office any definite time Even 
assuming that all of these officers served a full term of four 
years they would hardly have the time to devote to this service 
and become familiar with the important questions which must 
necessarily come before such a board. As a matter of fact, 
however, they are or should be busy in administering the 
affairs of their departments or bureaus and the committee has 
acted wisely in eliminating the Secretary of Agriculture and 
the Comptroller of the Currency f- u the board. 

I ought to say here and now. as to many of the features 
which I am discussing ir reports which have been made 
there is substantially no¢ tence, the members of the commit- 
tee being in entire agreement; but I am giving the reasons why 
I think these propositions should be adopted and why 
should have been made different from the provisions of the 
House bill. 

The Secretary of the Treasury might also have been eliminated 
without, in my judgment, lessening the board's efficiency, but there 
are reasons applying to his retention which do not in the same de- 
gree apply to the other two. His duties have largely been along 


the lines of the work of the proposed reserve banks and of the 


- 

reserve board. Some of his duties may be materially lessened 
because of this change in system; and as he is the direct repre- 
sentative of the Government in connection with fiscal affairs, 
there is, I believe, sufficient reason why he should be included 
in the board’s membership. Therefore now, instead of having 
three out of seven Government officials, we have by increasing 
the board to nine, one out of nine a Government official. The 
other eight have been provided for with the injunction that they 
shall be, as far as possible, selected from those experienced in 
commerce and banking. They should not be selected because 
they are Democrats or Republicans or belong to any other 
political party, but because they are the most experienced men 
who can be found to fill these positions. 

No one has contended in any bill under any conditions that 
bankers actively connected with the management of joint stock 
banks which are to be member banks should at the same time 
become directors or managers of a central bank or any reserve 
board. The difference of opinion between those who demand 
Government control rather than private control is more tech- 
nical than real. No one has ever questioned the right or the duty 
of the Government to supervise the issuing of circulation; to 
provide against the possibility of counterfeiting; to see that 
paper of proper quality is provided; that circulation is issued 
in denominations suitable for the business community; that it 
should provide and control the mint, and should supervise the 
organization and methods of banks chartered under the Federal 
law and which are fiscal agents of the Government itself. It 
has been doing these things for many years and without com- 
plaint or criticism, and there is no desire on the part of anyone 
to materially or even relatively change such conditions; but what 
the public desires in the appointment of the reserve board and 
directors of reserve banks is technical knowledge, business ex- 
perience, and personal character and integrity. The fear has 
been, and the fear will be until these positions have been filled, 
that there will be a great pressure for the places and that at 
best the appointing and confirming power may accept men of 
high character, but iflexperienced in the techniealities and prac- 
tices with which they have to deal. My own judgment is that 
there is much more danger to be apprehended resulting from 
the ignorance and inexperience of the appointees than from 
any other cause, and it is the purpose of the framers of the 
Hitchcock bill that only those who are experienced in com- 
mercial and banking affairs shall be given places on these 
boards. They should be men who have shown their worth in 
other fields and yet young and vigorous enough to take up the 
active work connected with this great undertaking. They should 
know general business methods, be familiar with broader 
questions relating to international trade, have had experience 
wherever possible in actual banking, and should be men as 
representative and of general recognized capacity in the business 
world as are appointees to the Supreme Court in the legal 
world. Only such men should be appointed to the reserve board, 
and if others are appointed the Senate should refuse to con- 
firm them. 

It almost goes without saying that these appointees should be 
absolutely free from private business and banking connections. 
What we want to prevent is the possibility of conflicting private 
with public interests, hence the provision that no man own- 
ing stock or holding a position as an officer in any banking in- 
stitution shall be appointed to the reserve board; that provision 
might well have been extended to active connection with any 
business, because all of the time of the members of the board 
should be devoted to their publie duties. Generally speaking, it 
is as essential to have banking experience on the reserve board 
as it is to have medical experience on a board of health or legal 
knowledge in an appointee to a judgeship. 

If we have members of the reserve board suitably qualified, as I 
have indicated, it will not make any difference whether they 
are appointed by the President or elected by the banks; they are 
not in those positions to represent the banks or any other than 
the public interest. 

APPLICATION OF EARNINGS. 

It is difficult to estimate the earnings of the reserve banks 
when in full operation, for they will depend largely on the 
number of banks. If we are to provide for 8, 10, 12 or more and 
the banks are to be limited in their investments to the terms 
provided in the pending bills, there is almost a certainty, in my 
judgment, that some of them will not be profitable. If, on the 
other hand, the number of banks is limited to four, they will 
represent such a large constituency, such diverse interests, and 
will be able to protect themselves from time to time so that 
they can provide for these interests and at the same time make 
considerable surplus earnings. 

The Hitehcock bill provides that 5 per cent shall be paid on 
the capital stock. This, I think, is amply sufficient considering 
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the fact that the dividend is cumulative and that the stock is 
not subject to taxation, either National, State, or municipal. It 
provides for the building up of a surplus of 20 per cent, which 
is wise, because if the bank makes a loss, which it should not do 
in many cases at least, there will be a fund against which the 
loss can be charged provided the earnings for that year are 
not sufficient to cover it. 

The Hitchcock bill provides that excess earnings over and 
above its dividend, the operating expenses of the banks, and 
the proportion which will be set aside each year for the surplus 
fund, shall be divided between an insurance fund and the pay- 
ment of the national debt; in other words, to the payment of 
the 2 per cent bonds. I am personally opposed to that proyision 
which applies to the providing of an insurance fund. At this 
time I want to say that it is as legitimate a commercial function 
to insure a deposit in a bank as to issue any other form of insur- 
ance, but the rate of such insurance should be based on the char- 
acter of the risk, as is all other insurance. The fund which will 
be provided in this case, whatever may be the regulations or ar- 
rangements made by the reserve board, is to apply to insuring 
the deposits in all member banks. Fundamentally that is wrong, 
and can not be made right by any course of reasoning. To 
take from a fund provided in this way moneys which really 
should go to the Government and insure all classes of deposits 
in all kinds of banks is simply saying to the average depositor; 
“Place your money where you can get the largest return on it 
and we will see that you make no loss.“ 

It is legislating and providing against the folly of the unwise. 
It is placing a premium on careless and unskillful banking. It 
encourages the.withdrawal of funds from conservatively man- 
aged banks where unreasonable rates of interest will not be 
paid and transferring them to banks which will pay higher 
rates of interest than conservative management warrants. It 
makes the same provision for the savings depositors that it 
does for the protection of the extremely prosperous who do not 
need protection. It does not in other ways differentiate be- 
tween the character of deposits or the responsibility of de- 
positors. 

Later, when the bill is read, if I have the opportunity, I shall 
make further protest against undertaking such a policy. The 
balance of the net earnings of the reserve banks are to be 
applied to the payment of the Government’s debt. I am 
entirely in sympathy with this proposition. For many years 
the sinking-fund provisions required by law have not been in 
operation, largely, I presume, because of the necessity of keep- 
ing outstanding the present national debt to furnish a basis for 
our circulating medium. In the future there is going to be no 
such necessity, and the wisest business policy which this country 
can adopt is to proceed to pay its national debt. Those of us 
who live in metropolitan districts are familiar with the fact that 
municipal indebtedness is increasing at leaps and bounds, and 
States are commencing to increase their indebtedness for vari- 
ous popular and some wise reasons. Nothing would make this 
Government as strong at home or abroad as to have it entirely 
without indebtedness and then institute and stick to a policy 
of paying as we go. Not only is this morally and financially 
right, but it is right from a military standpoint. Whether 
nations go to war in future is going to depend very largely 
on their financial resources. The fear of war is necessitating 
the maintenance of enormous and expensive military establish- 
ments, and yet no nation can undertake a war of considerable 
importance without being able to finance itself; and we would 
be in a doubly strong position if we were not only able to pro- 
vide for our own needs but in many cases were able to prevent 
other nations engaging in warfare from the moral influence 
which would come from our great financial strength. It would 
be worth, in my judgment, many battleships to be sure that 
when the time of strain came we could provide unlimited funds 
for carrying on any necessary war. 

Therefore, not only shonld this fund be set aside for the 
purpose provided in this bill, but other means should be found, 
such as using the entire surplus at the end of any fiscal year 
to gradually and rapidly reduce our debt. I wish it were possi- 
ble to lay a special tax for such a purpose, and I am sure that 
it would be a popular and wise tax if the people of the country 
were assured that it meant the end of national indebtedness, 
pea what may be incurred as a result of some most unusual 

rouble. 
$ COLLECTIONS AND DOMESTIC EXCHANGE. 

As I haye indicated, when banks are driven to cooperate on 
account of panicky conditions they do so through clearing-house 
associations, which provide a means for paying balances at 
clearing by using clearing-house certificates instead of gold or 
lawful money. ‘These clearing-house certificates are based on 
collateral, ordinarily 75 per cent of the value of the security 


being issued in a certificate, and they carry with them a guar- 
anty of all the banks belonging to the association issuing them. 
Generally speaking, they have only been used to pay balances 
at clearing—that is, between banks—although in the panic of 
1907 this course was materially deviated from in some sections. 
While the issuing of these certificates relieves the local situa- 
tion, it has the effect of breaking down domestic exchange, 
which practically strangles business throughout the country. 

For instance, during 1907, when the situation in the large 
centers had commenced to feel relief, the distress in many re- 
spects was added to by the inability of country banks to furnish 
their customers with New York or other reserve city exchange; 
so that if a purchaser in Texas had a bill to pay in Pennsyl- 
vania, instead of sending Philadelphia or Pittsburgh exchange 
he would forward his own check, which in the ordinary course 
would be returned to the bank on which it was drawn for col- 
lection. That bank would notify its Pennsylvania correspondent 
that it could not furnish exchange but would give the Pennsyl- 
vania bank credit for the amount of the check, to be remitted for 
later. The Pennsylvania seller of the goods may have needed 
that money in his business, but as his bank had not really re- 
ceived a return for the check, the bank in many cases was 
forced to make loans which further crippled its resources, and 
this condition throughout the country paralyzed trade so that 
we had long months of stagnation and extremely slow recupera- 
tion. This is the experience we have always had in the past 
under similar conditions. 

Undoubtedly this particular phase of domestic exchange will 
be entirely remedied by the provisions of this bill, but I wish 
particularly to speak of the paragraph in the House bill which 
provides that checks and drafts on reserve banks and member 
banks shall be collected at par by reserve banks. This provi- 
sion would in effect have taken from the banks of the country 
the collection and exchange business and would have imposed a 
burden on the reserve banks sufficiently large so that it would 
not have been necessary to have discussed the manner of dis- 
posing of surplus earnings. 

The collection and exchange business of the country is enor- 
mous, its volume being little appreciated by those who have not 
had occasion to look into it. In reserve banks frequently 40 per 
cent of the force is employed in connection with this service. In 
many sections of the country—in fact, in all sections of the coun- 
try—it is so conducted that it brings a profit to the bank. There 
was testimony submitted to our committee which indicated that 
in some sections a large percentage of the net earnings of the 
bank resulted from this branch of the business, in one case as 
much as 40 per cent of the net earnings being obtained from 
this source. 

Furthermore, business has been conducted through the present 
channels so that the proposed change would have been extremely 
disrupting and might have brought about a serious stagnation. 
There is no reason to doubt that improvements can be made in 
the collection business. Frequently checks are not sent through 
the most direct channels, but are sent to the point where they 
are made by indirect ways on account of the desire of the send- 
ing bank to favor those banks which have good accounts with it. 
For this reason it often happens that collections take a day or 
more longer than they should. 

Furthermore, I believe the evidence before the committee in- 
dicated that larger charges were being made in some sections 
of the country for this service than its character warranted; in 
other words, banks were imposing excessive charges on the local 
community. We have proyided in the Hitchcock bill that under 
conditions which the reserve board may impose, which means 
rates, and so forth, that collection and exchange business may 
be conducted through the reserve banks, but it is intended that 
these charges shall be such that it will not destroy the business 
of independent banks; that in a way it will be a check on their 
manner of conducting the business and the charges which they 
will impose. My own judgment is that if all collections were 
made through reserve banks, making them substantially clear- 
ing houses, that it would eventually mean a saving to the com- 
mercial community; but to institute that policy at this time 
would be dangerous in its abruptness and would take from 
organized banks a business to which they are properly entitled 
if they conduct it expeditiously and impose reasonable charges. 
Further, by adopting the House provision we would very likely 
have driven from the national banking system a large percentage 
of the country national banks, and it should be the policy of this 
legislation, within reason, to impose such conditions that other 
banks will come into the system rather than to drive national 


banks out of it. 
CIRCULATION. 


There seems to be great confusion in the minds of most peo- 
ple as to the difference between money and a circulating medium. 
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Even those in high official position and in many cases those who 
have been considering the general question of banking and cur- 
rency for years fail to differentiate between the two. For ex- 
ample, the Secretary of State is quoted as having said: “The 
plan which the President now urges confers great advantages 
upon banks, while it preserves to the people, acting through the 
Government, all that is essential for the protection of the public. 
The notes are to be Treasury notes issued by the Government and 
loaned to the regional reserve banks. This is in harmony with 
the Democratic contention. There is no surrender of the Gov- 
ernment’s right to issue money.” Money is a measure of value 
and a medium of exchange, and nothing which is not a measure 
of value can be money. No one now or at any other time has 
denied the Government’s right to issue or rather to coin money. 
This function is provided for in the Constitution in the follow- 
ing terms: 

To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coin, and 
fix the standard of welghts and measures. 

Congress has exercised this authorization by making our 
standard gold, a unit of which, the dollar, shall contain 25.8 
grains, and we coin under this standard gold into coins having 
a value of $2.50, $5, $10, and $20. This is all the money we 
have in the United States. Our other forms of circulating 
medium are not money, because they are not self-redemptive. 
Gold certificates are issued simply for convenience. They are 
a warehouse receipt in effect, representing an equal amount of 
gold coin or gold bullion held by the Government. They would 
never be used if it were not more convenient to carry a piece 
of paper than a piece of metal, and they are not money, because 
they must be redeemed by the gold against which they are 
issued. Neither are greenbacks money; they are given a legal- 
tender value by an act of Congress, but they simply represent 
the Government's promise to pay, and they would not be of any 
value if it were not for the solvency of this promise, which 
solvency is measured by the certainty of redemption in the only 
standard we have; that is, in gold. And in order to insure this 
certainty, in passing the gold act of 1900 $150,000,000 of gold was 
segregated, forming a redemption fund against the $346,000,000 
of outstanding greenbacks. Neither are silver and silver certifi- 
cates money. They are in effect the till money,” or the loose 
change of the American people. Silver certificates are issued for 
exactly the same purpose as gold certificates, because it is more 
convenient to carry paper than metal, but their value depends 
upon the fact that they can be taken to the Treasury for redemp- 
tion, where for each certificate an equivalent in silver dollars will 
be found in storage. But silver is not a standard of value, and 
its coinage has been stopped by law; moreover, the silver in a 
silver dollar is not worth a dollar, as fixed by our national 
standard; therefore if it did not have the stamp of the Gov- 
ernment, which in effect provides that a silver dollar can be re- 
deemed in gold notwithstanding the intrinsic yalue of the metal 
in it, it would not pass as a dollar. Neither are bank notes 
money; they are the notes of national banks issued against a 
like amount of the indebtedness of the United States held as 
security by the Government. None of these forms of circulation 
are their own redeemer, and most of their value is derived from 
the fact that they may be redeemed in gold on presentation. 
Gold itself is its own redeemer, because it does not make any 
difference whether the gold is in the shape of a coin carrying 
the Government's stamp or in bullion form. It is worth as much 
in one shape as the other. 

One of the most difficult propositions with which we have had 
to deal has been the refunding of the 2 per cent bonds. These 
bonds have been sold to the national banks and used as a basis 
for circulation, the selling price being maintained at above par 
until yery recently because they carried with them the circula- 
tion privilege. We have a conglomerate currency system con- 
sisting of about $1,700,000,000 of gold and gold certificates; 
about $550,000,000 of silver and silver certificates; $346,000,000 
of greenbacks; and about $740,000,000 of national-bank notes, a 
total of something Jess than $3,500,000,000, and it is the char- 
acter of this circulation which has produced one of our greatest 
troubles in that it did not have elastic properties and that it 
did not respond promptly to the needs of trade. A correct mon- 
etary system would provide a circulation absolutely responsive 
to trade demands, which could be readily redeemed when the 
necessity for its use had expired. This would mean a bank- 
note circulation based on the individual requirements of the 
banks’ customers, with such provision made for redemption as 
would insure its certain withdrawal when the transaction for 
which it was issued had been closed. I shall discuss later this 
question more in detail, but it will be sufficient for me to say 
at this time that I am for many reasons opposed to the Goy- 
ernment issuing the notes which this bill provides for, the most 
practical ones being that it is entirely unnecessary and that it 


is technically incorrect. I ought to say, however, that, in my 
judgment, the security of note issues has never been more care- 
fully provided for than in these bills, and whether issued as a 
Treasury note or a bank note is immaterial as far as the quality 
of the circulation is concerned. 

To go back, however, to our currency needs. There is no 
elasticity in metallic money. We coin gold which is brought 
in for that purpose, so there is a gradual increase in our gold 
circulation, Silver coinage has been stopped by law and the 
issue of greenbacks is limited to $346,000,000. Therefore the only 
circulation which we have which has any element of elasticity— 
that is, which may be retired in case it is not needed—is our 
national bank note circulation. But the low rate of interest 
earried by the bonds securing this circulation has prevented 
their finding a market except for circulation purposes, so that 
if banks found more circulation outstanding than necessary they 
have been unable to retire it because they” could not find a 
market for their bonds. Therefore, as far as technically correct 
circulation is concerned, we have been unprovided, and this bill, 
in whatever form it is passed, will be an improvement in that 
respect. 

The Hitchcock committee has provided that there shall be a 
reserve of 45 per cent in gold, held by the reserve bank, against 
this circulation, while the other plans provide 10 and 111 per 
cent less gold reserve. The Hitchcock plan provides that in 
addition to the gold reserve either commercial paper or refund- 
ing notes, or both, equal to the face of the circulation emitted 
shall be segregated to secure it. The provision as to reserves 
in the Hitchcock plan is made sufficiently elastic to meet un- 
usual conditions. To establish a reserve with a fixed limit is 
simply going to perpetuate one of the worst elements in our 
present system. To change this we have provided that a tax 
shall be imposed against the issue of notes when the reserve is 
below the legal limit; that is, if it decreases to 424 per cent, a 
tax of 1 per cent on circulation shall be imposed; if the reserve 
decreases to 40 per cent, a tax of 2 per cent shall be imposed; 
and that a similar tax shall be imposed down to a reserve ef 30 
per cent. So that, if the reserves reach that limit, in addition 
to the original rate of discount which will be charged by the 
bank, a tax of 6 per cent would be added. This tax is to be 
paid by the member banks in proportion to their rediscounts 
during that fiscal year. This is not strictly equitable, and yet it 
is the best adjustment that can be provided, as it compels the 
banks which are the beneficiaries of the system to pay the tax 
which unusual business conditions may necessitate. 

As provided in the House bill, the elasticity of the currency 
would amount to an emergency currency not greatly differing 
from that provided in the Aldrich-Vreeland bill. My own judg- 
ment is that there is a redundancy of currency three-fourths of 
the year, and I base this conclusion on the fact that there is a 
constant stream of bond-secured circulation coming into the 
reserve centers and then being sent to the department for re- 
demption. It is not retired, because the banks do not want to 
take chances in selling their bonds, even if they can find a mar- 
ket for them. Therefore it is sent out again to the banks origi- 
nally issuing it, thus completing an endless chain. The 5 per 
cent fund which the law requires for redemption is frequently 
overdrawn. At the present time it is in that condition, and 
there are numerous cases of bundles of new bills which haye 
been sent to banks in the country not requiring them, sent by 
those banks to their reserve agents to increase their reserves, 
the reserve agent, having no use for them, sending them in for 
redemption, and they come back to the Treasury in exactly the 
same condition they left it, the bundle never having been opened. 

Of course it is not undesirable that there should be frequent 
redemption; that is what makes an elastic currency. In Can- 
ada, where the banks issue the circulation, it stays out, on an 
average, 29 days, and it must be remembered that Canada is 
a very large country territorially, so that if it were more com- 
pact quite likely the time which the circulation would remain 
outstanding would be even less. Their banks, receiving on de- 
posit circulation issued by other banks, turn it in for redemp- 
tion if it is profitable to issue circulation, emitting their own 
in its place. If, however, issning circulation is not profitable, 
they pay out the notes of other banks. We are providing in our 
bill that these notes can not be used as reserves and that a 
bank receiving notes emitted by another bank shall send them 
in for redemption, under a severe penalty for not doing so. In 
my judgment, this will produce frequent redemptions and will 
make the circulation truly responsive to business demands. If, 
however, we were to continue the bond-secured circulation as 
at present and provide for the issuing of additional circulation 
of a different kind, it may be that the additional circulation 
would be put out as a result of an emergency and we would not, 
under ordinary conditions, have any of it in circulation. A 
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bank issuing circulation against a 2 per cent bond makes a 
net profit of 3.18 per cent if it can loan its funds at 5 per cent. 
So it would be more profitable in ordinary times te hold 2 per 
cent bonds and issue circulation against them than it would 
be to change these 2 per cent bonds into threes not having the 
circulation privilege. Therefore we may presume that the 
banks, if they were assured that their twos could be sold at 
par, would not retire their circulation, so that the refunding of 
the 2 per cent bonds, as proposed in the House bill, into threes 
would cost the Government directly $7,500,000 a year and in- 
directly 40 per cent of that, as 60 per cent of the profits of the 
banks is to go to the Government under the House bill. Under our 
plan of refunding fifty millions annually the process is so grad- 
ual that there can not be a jar; and as all the excess profits 
over 5 per cent are to go to the Government for some purpose it 
does not lose anything to refund the present twos into threes. 
Then, again, the House bill and the bill signed by Senator 
Owrx and his colleagues provide that these notes may be used 
for reserves under certain conditions. Nothing, in my judgment, 
could be a more unwise policy, for if they could be used as a 
reserve they would not come in promptly for redemption, so 
they would lose their elastic quality. Gold certificates, how- 
ever, should be used as reserve, because they are really a repre- 
sentative of an equivalent amount of gold in the Treasury. 
Furthermore, if this were done, it would prevent the otherwise 
necessary shipment of gold back and forth between reserve 
banks, with the losses incurred in so doing, for the gold certifi- 
cates could be shipped more economically and safely. 

If we were to have a real elastic currency we would permit 
the banks to issue the circulation without the Government’s 
guaranty. In my judgment, the Government guaranty is not 
needed to make the proposed currency perfectly safe. I do not 
recall any circulation which has as many safeguards. Moreover, 
there is no difference between a bank deposit and a bank note, 
except in form. Let us assume that a borrower makes a loan 
of $10,000. He may take the proceeds of this loan in different 
forms, and it is immaterial to the bank in what form he takes it, 
except that if he leaves it on deposit, or any part of it, the bank 
adds to its deposits by that amount. In any case, whether the 
bank credits his account with the $10,000 or gives him a draft 
on some other point for the same amount, or gives him its own 
notes for the same amount, it is in every instance an obligation 
of the bank. If it remains on deposit and is drawn out gradu- 
ally by checking against it, all the balance that stands as a 
deposit is an obligation of the bank. Of course, that is the best 
condition from the bank’s standpoint, because it has the use of 
such balance as has not been checked out. On the other hand, 
the bank may give the borrower a New York draft for the whole 
$10,000; that check is the obligation of the bank, which, after 
going through one or more hands, finally reaches the New York 
bank, which is its correspondent, when it is charged against the 
issuing bank. On the other hand, the bank might pay the bor- 
rower in its own notes. These would go from hand to hand, but 
finally they would come back to the bank, its branch, or to the 
Treasury for redemption. 

BANK ACCEPTED BILLS. 


I wish to call particular attention to one of the provisions in 
this bill which will change our banking policy greatly to the ad- 
vantage of the average business man. At present the ordinary 
method of borrowing money is on a note made for different 
periods, from 30 days to 6 months, by the corporation or con- 
cern which needs temporary accommodation. This note gen- 
erally is discounted in the bank with which the borrower does 
business. If, however, his credit is sufficient and the necessities 
for accommodation are greater than his own bank can supply, 
he borrows from other banks, very frequently through brokers, 
who carry on a special business for that purpose, and it is this 
class of borrowing which extends the credit of the borrower be- 
yond his own bank. There is, however, a limit to the amount 
which can be borrowed in this way, and the method is limited to 
this country. Generally speaking, when such a note is dis- 
counted it becomes a dead asset, unavailable for any credit 
or other purpose until it has matured. The result is that all 
commercial banks have great quantities of this paper which 
can not be used even in case of necessity, because offering it 
for rediscount would immediately place the bank itself under 
suspicion, and because it would place the borrower under sus- 
picion. In other words, doing this is contrary to our established 
practice. 

Europe long ago adopted a different policy. It is a common 
practice in all first-class countries to not only indorse short-time 
paper under certain conditions, but to accept from borrowers 
short-time bills. The method followed in this latter process is 
substantially this: Assume that a borrower has used all the 
credit which his own bank can give him under the law or that 


his bank has not available funds to loan; yet he needs addt- 
tional accommodation, and his bank is willing to assist him te 
obtain it. In such a case he draws on his own bank for 30 or 
60 days, or some other short time, and the bank accepts the 
draft. In doing this the bank might require security in some 
form, this being dependent on the credit of the borrower, charg- 
ing for its service such commission as conditions warrant; Dut 
it does not put out any of its own money in so doing; it simply 
loans its name to add to the borrowing capacity of its customers. 
Such a bill, having a well-known name attached as drawer and 
accepted by a well-known bank, becomes immediately a bill of 
exchange, which is readily salable anywhere in the neighbor- 
hood where both borrower and bank are known; and if they are 
sufficiently well known it would sell anywhere in the country 
where the transaction is consummated; or they might be sufli- 
ciently well known so that it would sell in other countries. In 
fact, large quantities of such paper made in European countries 
are sold in other European countries, thereby extending the 
credit of the borrower, enabling him to meet all of his business 
requirements readily, and almost necessarily enabling him to 
borrow at a lower rate of interest than he otherwise could do. 
The banks of one country owning paper of this class made in 
another country enables them to pay their debts by shipping the 
paper home instead of shipping gold, as they might, under other 
circumstances, find it necessary to do. The central banks in 
European countries buy freely paper of this kind made in other 
countries, frequently, however, requiring the indorsement of an 
additional bank or banks from whom the purchase is made. 
That should be the policy of our reserve banks.’ When condi- 
tious and money are easy in this country, instead of trying to 
compete in the local money market to add somewhat to the 
bank’s profits they should invest their money in foreign bills 
and in short-time bonds, as provided in the law, so that when 
conditions change, as they are sure to do sooner or later, it will 
not only have short-time public funds which can be disposed of, 
but it will have foreign bills which can be sent back to the coun- 
try making them in lieu of paying our debts in gold. It will be 
in this way, quite as much as raising the discount rate, that 
banks will be able to control our gold supply. To-day there is 
no means of doing this except by the spasmodic action of indi- 
vidual banks, and there are now no bills in this country except 
exchange drawn against shipments of products and finance bills, 
which can be used for such a purpose. When we have a balance 
of trade against us, we must sooner or later pay our debt, but 
we can put off the evil day until the balance of trade can be 
paid not in gold but in our having something which we can sell 
which will give us a credit abroad. The bills and securities pro- 
vided for in this bill will be a new and reliable menns to be 
used for that purpose. 
SUBSCRIBERS TO THE STOCK. 


There is a radical difference in the propositions presented by 
the House bill, the Owen bill, and the Hitchcock bill as to 
who shall subscribe for and own the stock of the reserve banks. 
It is agreed that this stock shall be issued under such condi- 
tions that it can not be owned or controlled by any man or 
set of men, and therefore in the first two plans it is stipulated 
that the holdings shall be limited to a percentage of the capital 
or capital and surplus of the member banks, while in the Hitch- 
cock plan it is proposed that no individual shall subscribe or 
own more than 100 shares. The radical difference is that the 
first two plans provide that the banks shall subscribe for and 
shall hold this stock as permanent assets conditioned on their 
continuing as members of the reserve association, while the 
Hitchcock plan proposes to sell to the public, through the 
national banks as fiscal agents, these shares, each bank making 
itself responsible for an amount equal to G per cent of its 
capital and surplus. 

One of the most insistent criticisms which the banks have 
made to this legislation has been that it was unreasonable to 
require them to subscribe and tie up 20 per cent of their capital 
in this way. To be sure, the House bill only required that one- 
half of this should be paid in, the balance to be callable on 
demand; but in many sections, especially where deposits are not 
large, the bank’s capital is an important element in providing 
for the requirements of the community; taking 10 per cent of 
this capital out of local business really meant a material hard- 
ship. Those with whom I haye been associated on the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee see no reason why this stock should 
not be held by the public instead of imposing it on the banks, 
provided proper limitations are placed as to the character of 
the holdings as has been done in our bill; in fact, we are con- 
vinced that the public will eagerly subscribe for the stock, as 
it will pay 5 per cent, which is cumulative, is not subject to 
taxation, and does not carry any liability or responsibility, vot- 
ing or otherwise; that we will, in effect, have $100,000,000 of 
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banking capital added to the present bank capital of the coun- 
try instead of diverting $100,000,000 of the present capital of the 
banks into a fixed and immovable investment. 

This will not only relieve the member banks, but it does not 
change their relation with the reserve banks, because they are 
to deposit their reserves with reserve banks in a manner similar 
to that provided for in the House bill, and as the reserves will 
equal about four times the proposed capital, it only reduces by 
one-fifth the interest which the banks will have in the reserve 
banks, but the reserves which will be transferred to the reserve 
banks are now kept in other banks, so that it does not change 
the capacity that banks will have to care for local requirements. 

Furthermore, we believe that it is wise to financially interest 
as many citizens as possible in governmental affairs. That 
principle was followed in framing the postal savings bank law, 
by providing that bonds of a $20 denomination and multiples 
thereof should be issued to the depositors in postal savings 
banks, and gradually bonds of this character are being sub- 
scribed for by such depositors. 

The French debt is very largely held by small investors in 
France, and the more generally we can distribute our Govern- 
ment indebtedness or such semi-Government securities as are 
provided in the stock of the reserve banks the stronger and 
safer, in my judgment, will be the Government itself. 

The Owen plan proposes a payment of 6 per cent dividend on 
this stock, which under that plan is to be held by the banks. 
That in itself would require $1,000,000 a year dividend pay- 
ment in addition to what the Hitchcock bill provides for. 
This $1,000,000 in our plan would revert to the Government, so 
that the Government would be that much better off under the 
Hitcheock than under the Owen plan, even if there were 
not other substantial reasons for making the change. We 
must not lose sight of the fact that in order to make this 
plan successful it will be necessary to have the cooperation of 
the banks, and by removing such objections as the banks have 
offered, and especially when the objection can be removed by 
providing a better method of procedure, we should certainly 
not fail to make the change. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I think the Senator, in the in- 
terest of accuracy, will want to change his figures as to the 
amount of difference in dividends to be paid under the 6 per 
cent plan of the Owen bill and the 5 per cent plan of the Hitch- 
cock bill. He has overlooked the fact that the Hitchcock bill 
requires a capital of $106,000,000, or approximately that, while 
the Owen bill requires a capital of $53,000,000, or approximately 
that. So the real difference in the dividends, instead of being 
a million dollars, as stated, would be approximately $500,000. 

I think the Senator simply overlooked that fact. 

Mr. WEEKS. That results from a change that was made in 
the bill at some time, and I had overlooked it. 

Mr. REED. I thought I would call the Senator’s attention 
to it. 

Mr. WEEKS. I am greatly obliged to the Senator for doing so. 

CONTROLLING THE GOLD SUPPLY. 


In this legislation we rely in regulating our gold supply on 
the raising or lowering of the discount rate and on the supply 
of foreign bills or short-time Government bonds or other public 
securities which the banks may hold. Whenever the rates of 
money are low in this country, the reserve banks should supply 
themselves with quantities of foreign-made prime bills, which 
they could send back to the country where made in case the 
balance of trade was against us and it was inconvenient to 
export gold, and the one-year refunding notes which are pro- 
vided for in the Hitchcock plan will be extremely useful for 
this as well as other purposes. These notes will sell readily 
to foreign banks of all countries and to local lenders who have 
money which must be available at a specific time, and in all 
cases they will be sold for gold, so that even if the Government 
is not prepared to redeem them when they mature the banks 
would not lose anything by disposing of them temporarily, in 
case it is desirable to do so to protect the banks’ gold reserves 
or to prevent the exportation of gold. 

I do not think that raising the discount rate as provided for 
in the bill will immediately answer all the purposes which sim- 
ilar action by the Bank of England has had, because that has 
been a result obtained after being employed many decades, until 
now it has become a signal to the whole world to take notice 
whenever the Bank of England increases its discount rate. It is 
a danger signal which is respected by banks the world over, and 
yet the only way to prevent the outgoing of gold or to bring 
gold into the country by automatic process is to raise the 
discount rate. Money finds its level as naturally as water, and 
if we owe a foreign country and had no other means of pay- 
ing our debt than shipping gold, if the discount rate were high 
enough the shipment of gold might be prevented by raising 


the rate sufficiently to warrant the owners of the money leaving 
it in this country to be loaned. Of course that is a temporary 
expedient, but-it may last long enough to enable us to sell some- 
thing abroad which will offset the balance of trade against us 
and finally prevent the necessity of our shipping gold to pay it. 

It seems to me that the redemption plan proposed in the 
Hitchcock bill is safe and sound and wise from every standpoint. 
One of the most trying questions connected with this whole sub- 
ject has been making suitable provision for the outstanding 2 
per cent bonds. These have been issued to the banks at a con- 
siderable premium simply because they carried the circulation 
privilege. Intrinsically they are not worth over seventy-five cents 
on a dollar, and if the circulation privilege were taken away, 
they would quickly decline to about that price. I think there is 
universal agreement that the Government is in duty bound to re- 
fund these bonds at par, but refunding them at a rate which 
will maintain them at that level in the market without the circu- 
lation privilege would cost the Government in interest at least 1 
per cent more than it does now and, furthermore, it would upset 
such elastic feature as there is in our circulation by retiring 
the national bond-secured circulation, and would necessitate the 
putting out of the circulation provided for under this bill in con- 
siderable quantities before banks and others had become used to 
the process which will be involved; in other words, there would 
be uncertainty and quite likely a serious effect on business, 

Therefore, to adjust this whole question, we provide for the 
purchase by the reserve banks of $50,000,000 of these bonds at 
par and interest, and also provide that one-year refunding notes 
shall be issued for these bonds. This will give the reserve banks 
an investment at once. It will enable the retirement of one- 
fifteenth of the national bond-secured circulation. It will be a 
notice to banks that these bonds are to be taken care of at par 
and interest, and the very gradual method proposed to refund 
them and retire the circulation enables the getting out of the 
new circulation without any strain or probably undesirable 
results, 

Several witnesses who appeared before the committee have 
believed that this action could be taken more abruptly without 
any danger, but it has seemed to our committee that in every 
respect caution and deliberation should mark the changes which 
we propose. 

FOREIGN BANKS. 


All of the pending propositions provide for the establishment 
of banks in foreign countries, the difference in them being that 
the House bill and the Owen proposition provide that banks 
haying a capital of not less than $1,000,000 may establish 
branches. The Hitchcock proposition provides that banks hay- 
ing a capital of not less than $5,000,000 may establish branches 
in foreign countries, the difference being due to our belief that 
any part of a capital of $1,000,000 or $2,000,000, or even 
$3,000,000, which could be set aside for such purposes would be 
entirely inadequate; that it would make any branch established 
in other countries so small compared with the established banks 
that it would be insignificant and ineffective. It is not going to 
be easy to establish banks in foreign countries, first, because 
they are generally well provided with capital for their needs, 
and, secondly, because the course of business and trade is already 
established, and the business our banks get must be diverted 
from the present course, which will result in pretty severe com- 
petition and probably small profits for some time to come. But 
I believe it absolutely essential that we adopt such a system 
if we are going to maintain our proper place in the foreign 
trade of the world. Take the condition in South American 
countries. Every European country engaged in foreign trade 
to any extent not only has direct lines of steamers to South 
America but banks capable of financing the trade which has 
been developed, while we have inefficient steamship connections 
and not a dollar of American capital invested in banks south 
of the Isthmus of Panama. The result is that we are tre- 
mendously handicapped in our South American operations and 
will continue to be until we have established suitable lines of 
communication and authorized and established suitable banking 
facilities. If an American business man is going to Brazil or 
the Argentine at this time, he takes a steamer for England and 
sails from there to his destination. If the Goyernment of the 
United States wishes to communicate with one of its South 
American representatives, the communication will follow the 
same course, and our banking arrangements with South America 
are entirely carried on through European exchanges, largely 
through London, thereby enhancing the financial importance of 
European capitals at the expense of our financial centers. If 


a tanner in the United States imports a bill of hides from 
the Argentine, he pays for them through a process similar to 
the following: He arranges with his banker to arrange a credit 
in London sufficient to pay the bill; the seller of the hides in 
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Argentina draws on the London bank, depositing the draft in 
his local bank, which in turn sends it to its London corre- 
spondent, which turns it over to the bank with which the credit 
las been arranged. This bank accepts the draft, making it a 
prime bill which will sell anywhere in England or, in fact, 
anywhere in Europe; but the purchaser of the hides or the payer 
of the bill has found it necessary to pay commissions to at least 
three banks in completing this transaction. Incidentally a large 
amount of money is paid European banks to finance our trade, 
which should either be paid to American banks or bankers or 
inure to the benefit of the purchaser of the goods—quite likely 
both. The president of a western bank publicly stated that his 
bank has paid as much as $75,000 a year to London in com- 
missions for conducting trade of this character, which should 
have been done direct with the banks of this country, The fact 
is there is no American exchange in South America, and there- 
fore it has been necessary to continue the present, from our 
standpoint, ill-advised arrangements. Going into this matter 
in greater detail would, I am sure, be of much interest to Sena- 
tors, but it is universally conceded that we should take some 
advanced step, and I believe there will be no considerable oppo- 
sition to the very moderate one which this bill presents. 

I hope Senators will not minimize the importance of this 
legislation, but will consider it, as I believe it to be, as important, 
if not the most important, legislation with which any Congress 
has had to deal in the present generation. Currency is the life- 
blood of our business organization, and banks are almost as 
important to business as the heart is to the physical system. 
If they are working properly, they are systematically pumping 
currency through the system, returning it to its source in the 
regular course provided by legislation. Any derangement of 
either the banks or currency must necessarily impair all of our 
business arrangements, In ordinary times in the past these 
facilities have generally answered our purposes, but during an 
exciting strain they have broken down and by so doing have 
deranged all of our commercial affairs. If we are legislating 
wisely, we will furnish a system which will work as well under 
pressure as it does in normal times, and Senators should not 
lose sight of the fact that we are not legislating for banks or 
great business or for one section of the country or another, but 
we are legislating for the whole country, and the legislation we 
adopt will affect every part of it to the remotest corner. It is as 
vital to the laborer, to the farmer, as it is to the manufacturer, 
the merchant, or the banker, that we have sound and useful 
banking and currency systems. I can not better close than by 
quoting Sir Robert Peel when he presented the bank act in 
1844: 

There is no contract, public or ‘gga no engagement, national or 
individual, which is unaffected by i The enterprises of commerce, the 
profits of trade, the arrangements made in all the domestic relations 
of society, the wages of labor, pecuniary transactions of the highest 
amount and of the lowest, the payment of the national debt, the pro- 
vision for the national expenditure, the command which the coin of the 
smailest denomination has over the necessaries of life, are all affected 


by the decision to which we may come on this great question which I 
am about to submit to the consideration of the committee. 


SAN FRANCISCO WATER SUPPLY. 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I ask that the banking and 
currency bill be temporarily laid aside, and that the Hetch 
Hetchy bill be laid before the Senate. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7207) granting to the city and 
county of San Francisco certain rights of way in, over, and 
through certain public lands, the Yosemite National Park, and 
Stanislaus National Forest, and certain lands in the Yosemite 
National Park, the Stanislaus National Forest, and the public 
lands in the State of California, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, not hearing any motion to ad- 
journ, I presume it is incumbent upon this body to take up 
for consideration the bill which comes up under the unanimous- 
consent agreement—a measure much less interesting apparently 
than the one which has just been discussed by the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Wrexs]. 

If anyone were ready to proceed with the discussion of the 
currency bill, or if we were in a position to vote on this par- 
ticular measure, I think I should not assume to trespass upon 
the time of the Senate. The measure is before the Senate, how- 
ever, and, as I say, under the agreement we are not in a posi- 
tion to vote upon it. Therefore I do not feel that I am tres- 
passing particularly upon the time of the Senate, although 
perhaps upon its patience, by offering my views upon the 
measure. 

The Public Lands Committee is one of the most careful, con- 
scientious, and painstaking committees of this body. I have no 
doubt the committee gave to this bill most earnest and unbiased 
consideration. I am very much of the opinion that had the 


measure been permitted to proceed to a hearing before the com- 
mittee without certain outside arrangements and agreements, 
which had the effect of preventing an investigation except really 
as to one side, there would not have been such a wide divergence 
of opinion growing out of the report of the committee. 

So far as I am concerned, my first disposition was to vote 
for the measure if it were stripped of the things which I think 
we ought not to undertake to do. In other words, I felt that in 
all probability San Francisco was in a position where she ought 
to haye the privilege of developing this water at some time, al- 
though I never was impressed with its immediate necessity. 
After undertaking, however, to investigate the terms of the 
grant itself, I received communications from the farmers of 
the San Joaquin Valley which led me to make other inyestiga- 
tions; and in the opening of my remarks I am frank to say that 
as the bill now stands I am opposed to its passage. 

During the last 50 or 60 years we have been very liberal with 
the public domain. Without let or hindrance we have granted 
to whomsoever would come and ask. The patrimony which 
the Government has given to private corporations in the last 50 
years is far in excess of all the patrimony granted by the differ- 
ent kings and rulers of the earth to their favorite satellites and 
retainers. It has been based upon no legitimate consideration, 
and in many instances upon corrupt motives. There have been 
many grants made, based upon what was believed at the time 
to be a real consideration and a legitimate reason, but which 
afterwards turned out to be otherwise. 

I have before me the report of the Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office for the year 1912. From this report I see that 
we have granted to the different States of the Union, in order 
that those States in turn might grant them to the different 
corporations in their States for the purpose of railroad build- 
ing, the enormous sum of 37,864,726 acres. Those are the grants 
which haye been made to the different States with a view that 
the States in return would grant or donate them to different 
corporations for the purpose of railroad building. 

In addition to that, however, the Government has trans- 
ferred to corporations directly, during the last 40 or 50 years, 
the enormous amount of 77,609,259 acres. We gave the Union 
Pacific Railroad Co. 11,930,000 acres, the Northern Pacific 
83,294,000 acres, the Union Pacific, Kansas Division, 6,175,000 
acres, the Buriington & Missouri 2,374,000 acres, and so on. 
Thus we have depleted, as it were, this vast public domain of 
which we now stand so much in need, which it would be well 
to have that the countless thousands might make thereon homes. 

Each year there is moving across the border into the Domin- 
ion of Canada 100,000 of our citizens seeking homes under an- 
other flag, because so much of the domain which belonged to 
the people of this country has been transferred and given to 
private corporations. 

We have now reached another phase of the situation, the 
strategic places in our natural resources. Those places which 
command in a large measure a vast amount of country and 
control the destiny of a community have come to be of im- 
portance in this matter of grant and disposition. We have 
already reached the disposition, apparently, or the dismember- 
ment of our public parks, which were set aside only a few 
years ago under the express stipulation and the solemn declara- 
tion of Congress that they should remain for all time in the 
possession of all the people for certain limited, designated 
purposes. 

A few years ago, and only a few, the Government set apart 
a part of the Stanislaus Forest Reserve to become a part of the 
Yosemite National Park. Shortly thereafter the State of 
California receded to the Government other ground, which was 
to form the Yosemite National Park in conjunction with that 
which had been set apart by the National Government, and in 
this dedication made by the State of California it is made clear 
what are the and objects of the recession and grant. 
I venture to call attention to the terms of that grant: 

This act shall take effect from and after aceeptance by the United 
States of America of the recession and seqrants herein made, thereby 
forever releasing the State of California from further cost of main- 
cre 3 the said premises, the same to be held for all time by the 
Uni States of America for public use, resort, and recreation, and 
imposing on the United States of America the cost of maintaining the 
same as a national park. 

“Shall be set aside and held for all time by the United States 
of America for public use, resort, and recreation.” My investiga- 
tion leads me to believe that that express provision is not in 
that particular portion of the grant of the park which is cov- 
ered by this bill, but no one would contend for a moment that 
the spirit, the purpose, the object of creating the entire park 
was other than that which is designated so plainly by the State 
of California. Therefore, while I do not rest the objection 
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upon the technical proposition that the recession itself protects 
by its terms this particular portion, I place it upon broader 
and higher ground, and that is the spirit and purpose which 
actuated and dominated the people in setting aside this park. 

I call attention to that, not because it is controlling as a 
legal proposition, not prohibitive of our further proceeding 
from a legal standpoint, but to admonish us that within a very 
few years after we have solemnly declared to the American 
people that this great nature garden, one of the most remark- 
able scenic displays in the world, should be set aside for all 
time for all the people of the United States as a place of 
resort, we are now preparing to dismember and destroy it, at 
least to a marked extent. 

It at least ought to have this effect, Mr. President, in pre- 
senting this matter, to impress upon us the necessity, the abso- 
lute, imperative necessity, of considering what we are doing. 
It eught to impress upon us the proposition that only human 
wants and human life—absolute necessity—should guide us 
to the enactment of this law. I say, in the beginning, if that 
necessity could be proven or based upon the showing in this 
affair, there would be no alternative, of course, much as we 
would dislike to dismember the park. But the necessity ought 
to be clearly established and imperative, 

I want those who are not already entirely familiar with the 
proposition to bear in mind another proposition, and that is 
what I consider the strategic position of this grant. In other 
words, if there were a gorge in the mountains through which 
alone one railread could pass, we would be doing in that m- 
stance something like what we are doing here if we should 
grant to one corporation alone the right to use that gorge or 
pass, because, if my information is correct—and I have sought 
information from every source available to a man in Washing- 
ton and not en the ground—if my information is correct, the 
great and almost immeasurable value of this grant consists in 
the fact that it is a natural monopoly upon the use, that the 
grant becomes effective by reason of physical conditions and 
by reason of the fact that this reservoir commands that whole 
country in its supply of water and power. 

This is not like granting a right of way over a piece of waste 
land or even a piece of beautiful land, but it is like granting 
that which will enable the grantee to step in and become a 
dictator as to the commercial destiny of a very large portion 
of that country. 

That is the feature, Mr. President, which halted me in my 
investigation as to the granting of any right of way at all. As 
I said, in the first instance I was perfectly willing, if this 
grant should be stripped of the things which we ought not to 
try to do, to grant a right of way, naked and alone, and then 
permit the people of California, under the laws of California, 
to settle their rights and enjoy the privileges which they might 
enjoy under the general laws of that State after having the 
right of way. But when I ascertained to my satisfaction that 
a physical condition interposed, being appurtenant, as it were, 
to this grant, giving the grantee a practical monopoly, enabling 
it to control the destiny and measure the prosperity not only 
of the people of that community but to accentuate and enlarge 
its own at their expense, a different proposition was presented. 

I believe, Mr. President, it can be safely said that tedious 
and uninteresting as this bill has come to be, we are now about 
to grant, if the bill should succeed, a franchise whieh is worth 
from fifty to one hundred million dollars the moment that the 
grant becomes available. Yet we are doing it as if there were 
an unteld number of similar grants to be enjoyed by all the 
different people of the United States. It is practically ex- 
clusive. It is in its practical workings a monopoly. It is of 
vast value. It is not only dismembering the park, but it is 
giving a monopolistic advantage which Congress at this time 
ought net to consider 

If this grant could be made so that every one in that vicinity 
or in that general community could enjoy that which nature and 
nature’s Ged seemed to intend that they should enjoy by coming 
in proximity to it, if the naked grant could be granted, for 
instance, to the State of California, and let the State of Cali- 
fornia dispose of it under her law, so that the farmer and the 
bay cities and San Francisco and all the other people of that 
community could enjoy equally and with the same advantage 
all the vast rights and privileges of this grant, I would not 
feel so opposed to the bill. There would be left, of course, the 
question of dismembering the park, which is a strong proposition 


with many people, but I am not sure that it would be con- 


trolling. 

There has been a great deal of discussion of late years upon 
the part of many good, earnest people to the effect that all 
these natural resources ought te be gathered up and put in the 


hands of the Federal Government, because, said they, the Fed- 
eral Government will take far better care of these natural re- 
sources than the States. Some of us who have thought that 
possibly seme virtue still remained in the old doctrine that 
there was some sovereign power still left in the States and 
that there were some virtues left in the people who live in the 
States never could understand how a man was any wiser or 
more virtuous after he got to Washington than he was before 
he started. In ether words, if the people at home are not 
capable of taking care of these things, it did not seem to me 
that there had been such a complete transformation after a 
party reached Washington as to enable him to de it. 

If our theory of Government is correct, if we have built upon 
correct principles at all, then the basis of power, the basis for 
action, rests with the people at home, and those things which 
are of local concern and private concern should always be left 
to them. 

I should think that that doctrine would appeal still to those 
who believe, indeed, as the Senator from Georgia [Mr, Bacon] 
said the other morning in discussing the question ef precedence 
in Washington, that the States are sovereign communities. 

But, said the conservationists, you people who are opposed to 
the Natienal Government taking control of these things are ad- 
vocating that which the power companies and the monopolies 
want you to advocate; you are the representative of corpora- 
tions. I have upon my desk here a speech delivered some two 
years ago, in which a number of us were attacked because we 
were in favor of retaining some rights in the State government. 

Now, Mr. President, I warn the people of the United States 
that that which is happening here now will be precisely what 
will continue to happen, and if the people do not arouse them- 
selves the 77,000,000 acres granted to private corporations in 
the past will be followed from time to time, so long as suff- 
cient influence and power can be brought to bear upon the Con- 
gress of the United States, until the last item of natural re- 
sources is gone and the last natural park that is available has 
been dismembered and breken up. 

There is no government in the world so easily moved to grant 
privileges and special favers as the Federal Government at 
Washington. There is no government where such insidious in- 
fluence upon false and specious pleas is so effective as in this 
city of Washington before Congress and in the departments 
here, where arrangements are made which the people know 
nothing about until they have gone into effect. I know that is 
a strong statement to make, but I shall not cut it out of the 
Rrconb. When we know that our public domains have praeti- 
cally been disposed of out of mere favor there is no need to talk 
to me about the protecting power of the Federal Government 
with reference to our natural resources. 

Mr. President, so far as I am concerned, I think we are ap- 
proaching the time when, still recognizing the powers of the 
State and National Governments, these resources must pass 
more and more under public ownership and be operated by pub- 
lic ownership. 

Whenever we find a natural monopely er where it has be- 
come apparent that as to a particular business competition has 
ceased to exist, and it has been disclosed that substantial com- 
petition can net be restored, I am in favor of absolute public 
ownership. The leasing system is a delusion, so far as our 
natural resources are concerned—the lurking rendezyous of 
incompetent service to the public and corruption. The idea that 
is now gaining ground in some quarters that we can regulate 
and control combinations and monopolies left in private hands 
will bring ne relief to the people. The Republic may in some 
instances be strong enough to destrey monopoly, but it will 
never be strong enough to regulate and control it. The per- 
sistent, sleepless vigilance and the insatiable appetite of pri- 
vate gain will in the long run prove too powerful for spas- 
modic and intermittent public virtue. Wherever private gain 
has censed to be under the law of competition the business must 
then come under public ownership, where private gain can be 
eliminated, whether it is a railroad or a coal mine. Some will 
call this state socialism, and so far as it is and to the extent 
that it is I am for state socialism. Names have no terror for me. 
I am for results. It is claimed by some that this is public con- 
trol. In no proper sense is it such. 

Let us now, Mr. President, examine the terms of this grant. 
It is an interesting proposition. Even if we were going to 
grant San Francisco this right of way, it would still be an in- 
tevesting proposition to know whether we want to grant it in 
the terms in which we have undertaken to grant it in this bill. 

First I call your attention to the fact that this is a grant im 
presenti. It is not a grant to take effect upon the performance 
of certain conditions; it is not a grant to take effect if certain 
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conditions are not performed; but the grant is a grant outright, 
and vests in the city of San Francisco, by the terms of the grant 
itself, the title to this property. It says that— 

There is hereby granted to the city and county of San Francisco, a 
municipal corporation, 

Giving a grant in presenti and all the conditions which follow 
it are conditions subsequent. I think I shall be able to show 
in a few moments that there is no forfeiture clause in this grant 
at all with reference to anything except the failure to build and 
the attempt to sell it to some one. 

All these other matters about which we have been talking, 
where the farmers’ interests would become involved and where 
it is said forfeiture would result if they did not perform, are not 
forfeiture clauses or forfeiture conditions to the grant at all. 
They are conditions of the grant, but there is no forfeiture con- 
dition in regard to them, 

I shall not undertake just at this moment to go into the par- 
ticular clauses relating to the farmers’ interests, because I am 
coming to that later. I want to call the attention of the Senate 
to this clause upon page 2 of the bill: 

For 1 water for domestic purposes and uses to the city and 
county of San Francisco and such other municipalities. and water dis- 
tricts as, with the consent of the city and county of San Francisco, or 
in accordance with the laws of the State of California in force at the 
time application is made. 

And so forth, 

When you come to construe this grant as a whole you will find 
that this clause here, “ with the consent of the city and county 
of San Francisco,” practically places the city and county of San 
Francisco in exclusive control of this great grant and all its 
privileges, and those who are to enjoy it hereafter must enjoy it 
by her consent or her privilege. 


Now, Senators, there is in San Joaquin Valley at the present . 


time a large number of people, but it is conceded that San 
Joaquin Valley, if permitted to develop, will in a few years be 
vastly more populous. It is a great valley, with a great future. 

There are the bay cities surrounding the city of San Fran- 
cisco, neighbors to it, and so forth, and this grant says: 

With the consent of the city and county of San Francisco, or in ac- 
cordance with the laws of the State of California In force at the time 
application is made. 

I am aware of the stress which will be laid upon the terms 
“in accordance with the laws of the State of California in 
force.” 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from California? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. WORKS. I hope the Senator from Idaho will not over- 
look the fact that that refers to the law at the time the ap- 
plication was made. The law of California has been materially 
changed since that time. 

Mr. BORAH. I thank the Senator. I was going to call at- 
tention to that fact. If San Francisco is placed in a position 
by reason of the physical condition of the country where she 
has the only reservoir site, where she will be the only one 
who can practically appropriate or acquire title to water by 
reason of the fact that she has the physical advantage in the 
reservoir proposition, what benefit or virtue will the clause have 
“or according to the laws of the State of California”? The 
other people can not ripen their water rights; they can not 
bring them to a conclusive title, and the laws of California 
will not operate to any advantage either to the cities around 
the bay or to the vast number of people who live in the San 
Joaquin Valley. There are other clauses in this grant which 
support and accentuate that contention. 

I do not assert, Mr. President—for a man would not want to 
say, unless he had the final guess upon the proposition—as a 
matter of law what the construction of a court would be; but 
I invite the attention of the lawyers of the Senate to the propo- 
sition that a fair construction of this grant as a whole grants an 
absolute monopoly to the city of San Francisco in this water 
and this power, and enables her to sell and dispose of it to all 
her neighbors and the surrounding country as the sole owner 
and dictator of the situation. I do not now forget the terms 
of the grant with reference to fixing rates, to which I shall 
come later. Why is this clause requiring consent there? What 
is its virtue? What advantage does it give? That is an in- 
teresting and important question. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr, BORAH. I do. : 

Mr. KENYON. It seems to me, Mr. President, that an argu- 
ment of this character is entitled to a larger hearing, and I 
therefore suggest the absence of a quorum, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Gott Overman Sterling 
Bacon Gore Owen Stone 
Borah Gronna Page Sutherland 
Bradley Hollis Perkins Swanson 
rady Hughes Pittman Thomas 
Bristow James Reed Thompson 
Bryan Jones Robinson Thornton 
Burton Kenyon Saulsbury ‘Townsend 
8 aera . — oe 
ap ane eppard Fals 
Clark, Wyo. Lippitt Shields Warren 
Clarke, Ark McCumber Shively Weeks 
Colt Martin, Va. immons Willams 
Cummins Martine, N. J. Smith, Ariz, orks 
Dillingham Nelson mith, Ga 
Fletcher Norris Smith, 
Gallinger O'Gorman Smoot 


Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I wish to again state that my 
colleague [Mr. JACKSON] is absent on account of illness. 

Mr. THORNTON. I desire to announce the absence of my 
colleague [Mr. RANSDELL] on important public business. I ask 
that the announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. KERN. Both Senators from South Carolina [Mr. TILL- 
MAN and Mr. Smira] are detained from the Senate on account 
of illness, one in his family and the other personal. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-five Senators have answered 
2 ne roll call. 'There is a quorum present. The Senator from 

aho. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I was calling attention to the 
terins of this grant with reference to the features of it which 
give San Francisco the exclusive control of the situation. I will 
not repeat what I said, but I will invite espeċially the lawyers 
of the Senate to examine the grant from that standpoint, and 
see if they deem it a wise thing to grant the privilege in this 
form even if they should not agree with some of us that it 
ought not to be granted in any form. The provision to which 
I was calling attention is found on page 2, where it says: 

For domestic purposes and uses to the city and county of San Fran- 
cisco and such other municipalities and water districts as, with the 
consent of the city and county of San Francisco, or in accordance with 
Sere of the State of California in force at the time application is 
made. 

That should be taken in connection with the grant upon page 
1, Which says: 

That there is hereby granted to the city and county of San Fran- 
elsco 

The grant runs directly to the city and county of San Fran- 
cisco; and then it says that it is for the benefit of the city and 
county of San Francisco and such other municipalities and dis- 
tricts as may, with the consent of San Francisco or in accord- 
ance with the laws of the State of California, and so forth. 

Here, Mr. President, perhaps I might as well say as at any 
other time that I have no doubt of the power of the National 
Government to attach such conditions to this grant as any 
other proprietor may attach to a grant of land, and I have no 
doubt of the proposition that the Government can attach no 
other conditions than an individual proprietor of land could 
attach to a grant of land; in other words, the National Govern- 
ment can not, in making a grant of this kind, combine its pro- 
prietary rights with its sovereign power and do things as a 
proprietor because it is a Government that it could not do as a 
proprietor if it were not a Government. 

In discussing these matters which have reference to the dis- 
position of public lands, and especially of power sites, and so 
forth, we sometimes fail to keep in mind the fact that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States simply owns this land as a pro- 
prietor, as John Smith or Sam Jones owns his land, and that 
the Government of the United States in making a grant can 
no more interfere with the rights and privileges and powers of 
the State or embarrass or impede the State in the discharge 
of its duty toward its citizens, such as fixing the rates that 
publie utilities shall charge, and so forth, than two individuals 
ean enter into an agreement and impede or embarrass the oper- 
ation of that State in regard to those things. In other words, 
if an individual owned this particular land and should under- 
take to grant it to San Francisco, that particular individual 
could not put into the grant such provisions as would allow the 
agent of the individual to go in and fix the rates which San 
Francisco should charge the bay cities or some other district. 
That individual could not put into the grant such provisions as 
would enable some other person than the person designated by 
the State to fix the charges which a public-utilities corporation 
might charge the parties using the water or the light. So we 


may, I think, readily come to the conclusion that if there are 
any provisions in this grant which will interfere with the ordi- 
nary functions of the State in fixing rates and charges for its 
citizens, they will be wholly inoperative; and being inoperative, 
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being void, they would at no time estep the grantee, the city 
of San Francisco, from saying that they were void and that she 


was not bound by them. 
The Supreme Court of Wisconsin in a case has said: 
The rule of law is well settled and, in fact, elementary that ff a 
condition subsequent be possible at the time of m it and becomes 
afterwards impossible to be complied with, either by act of God or of 
the law or of the grantor; or if it be impossible at the time of 
it or against the law, the estate of the grantee being once vested is no 
divested, but becomes absolute. (Burman v. Burman, 79 Wis., 506.) 
So the discussion which has proceeded upon the theory that 
if the city of San Francisco did mot do thus and so by the 
farmers with reference to the distribution of this water, they 


could enforce their claim and that San Francisco sould be 


estopped from denying it is, in my judgment, not well founded 
as a proposition of law. 

The United States Court of Appeals said in a case: 

As a condition subsequent may be excused when its performance 
becomes impossible by the act of Ged or by the act of the party for 
whose benefit it is created, or is prohibited or prevented by the act 
of the law, so it may be waived by the one who has the -right to en- 
force it. (Mahoning Co. v. Young, 16 U. S. Ap., 277.) 

The Supreme Court of the United States has said: 


No one can take advantage of the nonperformance of a condition sub- 
sequent annexed to an estate but the grantor or his heirs or successors ; 
and if they do not assert their right to enforce a forfeiture on that 
ground the title remains unimpaired in the grantee. The rule equall 
obtains where the grant upon condition proceeds from the Government. 
(Schubenberg v. Harriman, 21 Wall, 44.) 

In the first place, all presumptions are in favor of ‘the grant 
standing and against forfeiture; in the second place, all the 
conditions which are illegal or unconstitutional would be utterly 
without force and effect in a court on the question of estoppel; 
and in the third place, no one could raise the question of for- 
feiture or seek to enforce it, exeept the Government of the 
United States. 

The farmers of the irrigation districts would be perfectly 
powerless to undertake to do anything to enforce any forfeiture 
or enforce any conditions in the way of breaking the grant. 
That could be done only by the Government of the United States. 
So in this instance the farmers or irrigationists and the bay 
cities would not be in a position to claim the benefit or privilege 
of these conditions if the city of San Francisco should see fit 
to refuse them. ; 

I do not believe any of the conditions which have been im- 
posed in this grant are enforcible exeept the two with reference 
to a resale and a failure to build. In those two instances, of 
failure to build and of resale, there is an express provision for 
forfeiture, and an express provision that the Attorney General 
of the United States shall proceed to enforce them. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States could proceed to -enforce those 
conditions, but all the others are simply conditions of the 
grant, and if the parties should receive injury their remedy 
would be that in damages, ‘if they had any at all. 

Again, I call attention to the fact that this grant is not 
expected to become operative so as to confer its benefits upon 
the people of San Francisco for a number of years. In the 
first place they are not required to file their map and right-of- 
way plat for three years. After that it is estimated by the city 
engineers that in all probability the effective work will not be 
begun, or at least that they will not be in a position to realize 
the benefits of the grant, for all the way from 8 to 15 years. 
The argument that the passage of this bill is a matter of imme- 
diate necessity, that the people are suffering, that the conditions 
require quick action, and the ‘portrayal of such scenes as that 
painted and undoubtedly believed by the Senator from Arizona, 
are aside from any proposition which is really before the Senate 
upon this subject. 

Of course that is not an important matter in one sense, 
although there has been much stress put upon it at different 
times in the debate. I call attention to one feature of the 
grant which shows, in my judgment, perhaps I should not say 
the looseness with which this grant was drawn, because it was 
not drawn with looseness. The man who drew this grant is a 
very able and adroit lawyer, and had a very deep and profound 
and moving affection for his client. 

The bill says, in section 3: 


That the rights of way hereby granted shall not be effective over 
any lands upon which homestead, mining, or other existing valid claim 
or claims shall have been filed or made and which now in law constitute 
prior rights to any claim of the grantee. 


What prior right would a homestender have as against the 


grant in presenti, under the terms of this bill, unless the home- 
steader’s grant had ripened into a patent or, at least, a final 
receiver's receipt? He might have been upon his homestead 
for months, or even for two or three or five years, under the 
old law, and yet under this bill his right would not be pro- 
tected, because his right is not one which in law constitutes a 
prior right to this grant. 


The homesteader ‘has no right which is recognized or protected 
in law as a prior right to an absolute grant unless his patent 
precedes the grant, or possibly I might modify that by saying, 
under the old practice, his final receiver's receipt, which is in 
effect a patent—his final proof. 


Now we come to the real and only forfeiture here. It is 
this: 
That the construction of the aforesaid works shall be prosecuted 


diligently, and no cessation of such construction shall continue for a 
riod of three consecutive years, and in the event that the Secretary of 

e Interior shall find and determine that there has not been diligent 
prosecution of the work or of some integral and essential part thereof, 
or that there has been a cessation of such construction for a period of 
three consecutive years, then he may declare forfeited all rights of the 
grantee herein, as to that rt of the works not constructed, and re- 
quest the Attorney General, on behalf of the United States, to com- 
mence suit In the United States District Court for the Northern District 
of California for the p of procuring a judgment declaring all 
such rights to that part of the works not constructed to be forfeited to 
the United States, and upon such request ft shall be the duty of the 
said Attorney General to cause to be commenced and prosecuted to a 
‘final judgment such suit. 

Those are the two forfeiture Clauses, and the only ones which 
are provided for in this bill, in my judgment. These other 
matters, which are of primary concern to the surrounding com- 
munities, are not ‘based upon forfeiture clauses. 

In connection with the other proposition which I was dis- 
cussing a few moments ago, with reference to consent, and the 
monopolistic features of this grant, so far as San Francisco is 
concerned, I call attention to part of section 6: 


That the grantee is prohibited from -ever selling or letting ‘to any 
corporation or individual, t a municipality or a municipal water 
district or irrigation district, the right to sell or sublet the water or 
the electric energy sold or given to it or him by the said grantee. 

This grant contemplates all the way through that San Fran- 
cisco is to be placed in a position where, as a proprietor and 
owner, she can sell and dispose of this water and light to the 
other bay cities or to the people of the San Joaquin Valley. 

I have no doubt that San Francisco under this language 
could enter into the business of supplying water to the farmers 
of the San Joaquin Valley. I do not think it is wise for us to 
grant that Kind of a privilege, even to a municipal corporation, 
which, of course, I concede, would be much better than grant- 
ing it te a private corporation. So far as these farmers are 
concerned, however, or so far as the other cities are concerned, 
it would be individual or private ownership. It is not public 
ownership unless it is confined to a city whose officers are 
elected by those who are affected. So far us all the other cities 
are concerned, and so far as the farmers of the San Joaquin 
Valley are concerned, it would be private ownership. San Fran- 
cisco would be private as to them, because they have mo voice 
in the election of the officers or in the selection of those who are 
to pass upon their rights. We are, in fact, placing in the con- 
trol of the city of San Francisco—taking into consideration the 
‘terms of the bill and the physical situation of the surrounding 
country—not the power to supply water to her people alone, 
mind you, but the power to deal and traffic with the surrounding 
communities in regard to the water and light. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
‘to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to'the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. LIPPITT. While the statement the Senator makes is 
perhaps correct, he also undoubtedly knows that it is with the 
consent of the surrounding cities. Oakland and Berkeley antl a 
number of the other cities have expressed their willingness and 
their approval of this proposition. 

Mr. BORAH. I was not aware of that. 

Mr. WORKS. That is a mistake. There never has been any 
action by any of these cities. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I think the Senator will admit that action 
has been taken by the authorities of those cities. 

Mr. WORKS. No. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I do not know that action has been taken by 
a public vote. 

Mr. WORKS. There has been no action taken by the au- 


| thorities of these cities. I will say to the Senator that they 


have talked about it and have expressed their desire to have it 
done, but there never has been any official action taken. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Was there not a meeting and a hearing here 
in Washington to which delegates were appointed by Berkeley 
and by Oakland, and were they not authorized to agree to and 
approve of the plans of San Francisco? 

Mr. WORKS. Not that I know anything about. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I have a very strong impression to that effect. 

Mr. WORKS. I think the ‘Senator is mistaken. I think the 
hearings will show ‘that. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I think the Senator from Rhode 


ii Island is in error in regard to that; but it would not make a 
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particle of difference to me in yoting on this bill if the people 
of Berkeley and Oakland and the other cities had consented 
to it. People can not enter a committee room, amid the sur- 
roundings of neighborly courtesy, and traffic with the interests 
belonging to the entire people of the United States. Congress 
ought not to be controlled by private contract. I do not think 
they entered into such an agreement. I know the farmers 
started to enter into it, and I know they have changed their 
minds. 

I desire now to call attention to the fact that when we come 
to the question of fixing the rates in this grant we enter upon 
a very interesting proposition. The bill says: 

The said grantee shall develop and use hydroelectric power for the 
use of its people, and shall, at prices to be fixed under the laws of 
California, or in the absence of such laws at prices approved by the 
Secretary of the Interior, sell or supply such power for irrigation, 
pumping, or other beneficial use, said prices not to be less than will 
return to said grantee the actual total costs of providing and supplying 
said power. 

And so forth. 

Mr. President, there are other clauses in this grant, which I 
shall not take the time to read, carrying out that proposition. 
We are about to establish the precedent that a proprietor of 
public lands can make a grant, and in the execution of that 
grant send a Federal officer into a sovereign State to fix the 
prices which a public-utility corporation or a municipal corpo- 
ratirm shall charge to its citizens or the amount of toll which 
they shall pay. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. LIPPITT. If the Senator will allow me for just a 
- minute, I do not want to put too much emphasis on the point 
I{ made a moment ago, but I thought I could not be entirely 
mistaken. I find here in the report of the engineer of the San 
Francisco waterworks, Mr. Freeman, a resolution dated June 
26, 1911, of the city council of the city of Oakland, which, after 
several “ whereases” describing the occasion for passing the 
resolution, says: 

Further resolved, That the city of Oakland formally joins with the 
city of San Francisco for the purpose of securing said water supply. 

There are other resolutions, by the city of Berkeley, and so 
forth. I thought there was certainly ample ground for my 
statement. 

Mr. BORAH. I was not aware of that; but, as I said after 
the Senator left the Chamber, a mere private contract would 
have very little influence with me. What right has the city 
council, the mere creature of a day, to contract away the rights 
of future generations with reference to the use of this water? 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, the Senator was calling atten- 
tion to the position of San Francisco in regard to supplying 
these other cities. I only wanted to call attention to the fact 
that the protest which was being made was not being made by 
the cities themselves, but was made by the Senator from Idaho. 
Instead of these cities having themselves protested against put- 
ting this grant into operation, they are apparently in fayor of it, 
so far as a preference can be expressed by the vote of their 
accredited representatives. I suppose their accredited repre- 
sentatives are in a position at this time to take such steps as 
they think wise to take care of the future water supply of the 
cities, and that they are not bartering away the privileges or 
liberties of unborn generations, as the Senator seems to think. 

Mr. BORAH. There seems to be a divergence of opinion be- 
tween the Senator and myself. 

Going back to the proposition to which I was calling attention, 
on page 22, it is further stated: 

That the rates or charges to be made by the grantee or by any lessee 
under the last preceding paragraph for the use of power for commer- 
cial pu es shall at all times conform to the laws of the State of 
California or, in the absence of any such statutory law, be subject to 
the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, and in the absence of 
such law no rates or charges shall be made, fixed, or collected without 
such approval, and the grantee shall at any time, upon the demand of 
the Secretary of the Interior, allow the latter or such person or per- 
sons as he may designate full and free access, right, and opportunity to 
examine and inspect all of the grantee’s books, records, and accounts, 
and = the works constructed and property occupied hereunder by the 
grantee, 

You will see that by virtue of this grant they undertake to 
transfer this sovereign power just where they will. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BORAH, Just a moment and then I will yield. They 
first say that the rates may be fixed under the laws of the State 
of California, recognizing the fact that that is undoubtedly 
where the power to fix rates belongs. If it does belong there, 
can a grantee and a grantor of a right of way over the public 


lands transfer it from one to the other? Can sovereignty be 
changed by the mere contractual relations of two parties? 

We are nevertheless proposing to pass this bill knowing that 
that provision is in the bill and asserting solemnly as a Con- 
gress that we have the power to make such a law, adding to 
it our judgment and our approval and whatever of verity we 
can give to it. 

I now yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, assuming that we desire to 
pass the bill and grant to San Francisco the right to develop 
this power, what objection has the Senator to the provision in 
the bill that the price paid for power sold shall be fixed ac- 
ee to the laws of California? Is there any objection to 

at? 

Mr. BORAH. No; I have no objection to that. 

Mr. NORRIS. That was the part the Senator read, or at 
least part of the part he read. 

Mr. BORAH. I was referring to the part which authorized 
the Secretary of the Interior to participate in fixing the rate. 
In regard to the other provision, while, as I say, I have no ob- 
jection to it, it is just like writing into this grant the Ten Com- 
mandments. 

Mr. NORRIS. It would not hurt it any if you put them in. 

Mr. BORAH. No; but perhaps it would not add any strength 
to it here, 

Mr. NORRIS. It would be a good lesson even here. Of 
course it would not add any strength to it. 

Mr. BORAH. But there is no need of putting into a grant a 
stipulation that the rates charged by a local municipal corpora- 
tion shall be fixed by the laws of California, for the reason that 
without any assertion in the grant that stands as the rule under 
which we would haye to proceed, anyway. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator, then, contends that with it in or 
with it out there would be no difference so far as the law is 
concerned? 

Mr. BORAH. I think that is so. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then, assuming further that there is no law 
or that there might come a time when there would be no law 
in California fixing the rates, does not the Senator think in an 
emergency of that kind there ought to be some provision by 
which the rates could not be exorbitant or unreasonable? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then, under a condition of that kind, assuming 
that it should arise, what objection has the Senator to the bal- 
ance of the provision which gives the right to the Secretary of 
the Interior? 

Mr. BORAH. My objection is that in the first place we have 
no power or authority to send a Federal officer into a State to 
perform one of the sovereign functions of a State—that is, to 
fix rates, > 

Mr. NORRIS. I have assumed that the State has no law. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. That it has the right, but not the 
law. 

Mr. NORRIS. The State has the right it is true, and this 
law recognizes it, and if you want to give any effect to it there 
is a condition. That undoubtedly will never arise, but for 
the sake of considering the particular provision, I think it is 
fair to assume that that condition has arisen. I assume it only 
for the purpose of considering that proposition. 

Mr. BORAH. It seems to me I quite disagree in the sugges- 
tion or logic of the Senator for this reason, that upon that 
theory he was assuming that the State has not performed its 
function and exercised the sovereign power which belongs to 
it, and upon that theory the Federal Government assumes to 
do the thing which is asked. Upon that theory there would 
not be any limit to our power. We could assume, for instance, 
that the courts would not do their duty; we could assume that 
the governor of a State would not do his duty; we could assume 
that the legislature of a State would not do its duty; and we 
could provide machinery and pass any laws we saw fit. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator believes that condition could not 
possibly arise. As I understand, however, that provision of the 
law the Senator thinks is absolutely useless. It could not have 
any effect, as I understand the Senator’s position. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President 

Mr. BCRAH. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I wish to suggest to the Senator from 
Idaho, in addition to what he has said—and I entirely agree 
with him—that this provision goes still further. The power to 
regulate the prices charged by a public-utility corporation and 
for furnishing water or power or transportation within a State 
is a power which belongs to the State alone, and does not in 
any way belong to the Federal Government. When the Federai 
Government undertakes to enter that field, it is a trespasser 
pure and simple. 
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The suggestion I want to make to the Senator is that that 
being a power of the State government, the failure upon the 
part of the legislature to make any regulations with reference 
to it is equivalent to a declaration of policy upon the part of 
the State to leave it unregulated and to leave it to the corpora- 
tion, whether that is a wise thing to do or not, to fix their own 
Prices, unaffected by any statutory law and unaffected in any 
way except by the action of courts of equity. This attempt to 
take out of the hands of thé State the policy of inaction, which 
may be the policy which the State itself is determined upon, 
and commit it to the hands of the Federal Government is, I 
think, clearly something that Congress ought not to undertake. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I agree with the Senator from 
Utah. 

Now, I wish to discuss that feature of the grant which re- 
lates to the farmers of the San Joaquin Valley. A great deal 
has been said about it here, but perhaps a few connected re- 
marks will not be out of place in the course of this general 
disensslon. On page 13, subdivision (b), it is said: 

(b) That the said grantee shall recognize the prior rights of the 
Modesto irrigation district and the Turlock irrigation district as now 
constituted under the laws of the State of California— $ 

Of course, it is utterly without force or effect to provide that 
a municipal corporation shall recognize the laws of a State and 
the rights which have grown up under the laws of the State. 
It can do nothing else. I agree that it is purely superfluous, 
but it had for its object when it went in there of satisfying 
certain people who were greatly interested. It added nothing 
to the right, settled nothing, determined nothing, adjusted 
nothing— 
or as said districts may be hereafter enlarged to contain in the aggre: 
gate not to exceed 300,000 acres of land, to receive 2,350 second-feet 
of the natural daily flow of the Tuolumne River, measured at the La 
Grange Dam, whenever the same can be beneficially used by said irri- 
eats districts, and that the grantee shall never interfere with said 
. I do not believe that the Senators who are supporting this 
bill will urge that there is a single syllable in this entire para- 
graph that has uny more force or effect in determining the 
right of the farmers of the San Joaquin Valley than if it were 
white blank paper. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not want that statement to go altogether 
unchallenged. I concede that we could not take away by this 
legislation nor any other the farmers’ rights that have accrued 
to them under the California law. I will concede that; but if 
they had no right whatever, if they were not entitled to a gallon 
of that water, San Francisco, if this bill were passed, would be 
estopped to deny that they were entitled to the amount that is 
named there. As between San Francisco and those irrigation- 
ists it recognizes that they are entitled to that much and San 
Francisco could not deny it to them. They might be entitled to 
2,000 more feet and be able to get it, but if they are not en- 
titled to 2,000 additional feet, as far as San Francisco is con- 
cerned she would not dare deny that they were entitled to the 
amount named. 

Mr. BORAH. When the Senator says “dare” does he mean 
that it is illegal and they could not? 

Mr. NORRIS. I mean to say San Francisco would be 
estopped. 

Mr. BORAH. No. 

Mr. NORRIS. It takes this grant on that condition. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not think the Senator was present awhile 
ago when I called attention to the fact that if this is an illegal 
proposition, if it is seeking to do that which we have no power 
to do, the mere fact that she takes a grant would not estop her 
from denying it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think it would. My contention applies to a 
broader power. If the Senator will permit me, if this were a 
dam on public land, a right of way or any condition could at- 
tach. 

Mr. BORAH. But you are attaching a condition here that 
does not belong to the proprietor at all. You are not attach- 
ing a condition which an individual could attach. Let me ask 
the Senator, suppose, instead of the United States, an individual 
should undertake to grant this to San Francisco, and that in- 
dividual and San Francisco should enter into an agreement 
thus disposing of water rights contrary to the laws of the State 
of California? 4 * 

Mr. NORRIS. If an individual owned it he could sell it on 
any conditions he saw fit. 4 eA y s 

Mr. BORAH. He could attach any condition to the grant 


that, as the proprietor, he was entitled to attach to a grant 
LI——19 


ordinarily, but he could not go outside the terms of the grant 
and affect the rights of other parties or affect the rights of 
the State, or embarrass or impede the rights of the State. The 
State now has the right to say how its water may be acquired 
and distributed, to regulate and fix the rates for which it may 
be sold or distributed. The National Government can not affect 
that power of the State either by a general statute or under the 
guise of a grant of public lands. - 

Mr. NORRIS. If I were selling the Senator a farm I could 
attach as a condition that he would permit the Senator from 
North Dakota to live on it for a year. I do not see any reason 
why we, representing the Government in this legislation, can not 
attach any provision that we see fit as a condition to the grant 
in regard to the price which San Francisco shall charge, 

Mr. BORAH. Let me take the Senator’s own illustration 
with reference to living upon a farm. The State of California 
did not undertake to say where a man shall live. It is not one 
of the functions of the State to determine the point where a man 
shall live. That is a matter of contract and private convenience. ` 
But the State of California says, We own every foot of this 
water, and it shall be distributed and charged up and appor- 
tioned according to the way we say in our law: 

Mr. NORRIS. Let us take the same illustration. It is not my 
right to say where the Senator from North Dakota shall live. 
I have a right to put that in my deed as n condition. He does 
not need to live there if he does not want to, but he will have the 
right to do it. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. With the permission of the Sen- 
ator from Idaho, I was golng to ask a questlon of the Senator 
from Nebraska. j 

Mr. BORAH. Very well. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
think that an enforceable condition could be attached to the 
grant of an illegal act? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; but even that illegal act might be a part 
of a condition upon which the grant was given, and it could 
not be taken back if properly drawn. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Does the Senator believe that the 
grantee could compel the performance of the illegal act? 

Mr. NORRIS. No. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. And if the illegal act is not per- 
formed, does the Senator believe that the grant would thereby 
be forfeited? 

Mr. NORRIS. Not necessarily, and I have not claimed any- 
thing of the kind. I recognize that Senators have this view. 
I can not help but recognize the peculiar smile that runs over 
their countenances when I assert that I believe that in granting 
San Francisco the right to build a dam on the publie lands of 
the United States and a right of way across the public lands 
of the United States we can attach any condition we see fit as 
to the power or development of the water. In this case we do 
not say that these irrigation districts are entitled to that much 
water. There is not anything in the proposed law that can be 
construed into meaning that, but we say that San Francisco 
shall recognize the right to that much water. They may never 
claim it. They may abandon it altogether. Under a State law 
they might lose all their right. Under the State law, I will 
say right now, I do not believe they have that much right, and 
they could not prove it in a California court to-day. It is put 
in there only for a benefit that San Francisco must recognize. 
If that is wrong, if that is unconstitutional, then the attempt to 
benefit the irrigationists who are now trying to defeat the bill 
is, of course, useless. I believe it is right, and the men who 
drew the bill thought it was right or it would not have been 
put in. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. BORAH. I will yield first to the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
SUTHERLAND], and then I will yield to the Senator from Mon- 
tana. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. We have gotten some little distance 
away from the point I want to suggest. The Senator from Ne- 
braska a minute ago asked the Senator from Idaho whether 
or not if the Senator from Idaho owned a farm he could not 
grant it upon condition that the Senator from North Dakota 
should be permitted to live upon it. There can not be any 
doubt about that. But does the Senator from Nebraska think 
that the Senator from Idaho could grant a right of way to a 
railroad company across his farm upon the condition that. if 
the laws of the State did not regulate prices, the Senator from 
Idaho should regulate the charge which the railroad should 
make? 
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Mr. NORRIS. No, sir; I do not contend anything of the 
kind. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. What is the difference between the 
Senator and the Secretary of the Interior in that respect? 

Mr. NORRIS. There is a great deal of difference. There was 
a case recently decided by one of the supreme courts on the very 
proposition the Senator puts to me, that I presume he is fa- 
miliar with, of course, where that was done on condition that 
a man could have a pass. He was given a pass for life, but 
when the antipass law went into effect the court held that the 
pass was void; that it was contrary to law. I have not given 
a proposition that was contrary to law. There is not anything 
criminal in my position. There is not anything criminal in 
saying to the Senater from North Dakota, you have a right to 
live on the farm. ‘There is nothing illegal about that. But if 
the legislature should pass a law and the Supreme Court should 
hold it to be unconstitutional, that the Senator from North 
Dakota had no legal right to live on the farm, I presume he 
would be taken off before the year expired. 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH. I observe that these colloquies grow rather 
more extensive and protracted than is intended, perhaps, by 
the interrupter at the time. Accordingly, I refrain now from 
asking some questions that I desire the Senator's views upon. 
I will probably reach them later. 

I give notice that at the conclusion of the address of the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] to-morrow morning I 
shall, with the permission of the Senate, submit some remarks 
in connection with the legal proposition now being handled 
by the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Neyada? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. PITTMAN. For the same purpose stated by the Senator 
from Montana, with the consent of the Senate, I give notice 
that, following the Senator from Montana to-morrow, I will 
discuss this bill. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from North Dakota? N 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Before the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Norris] leaves I would like to have a little further elucidation 
of the proposition that he makes, The bill provides that the 
city of San Francisco shall grant to a certain district at least 
a given amount of water. 

Mr. NORRIS. No. I beg the Senator’s pardon. The bill 
does not provide anything of the kind. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Will the Senator give me a statement of 
what the bill does provide in that respect? 

Mr. NORRIS. The bill provides that San Francisco shall 
recognize the right of a certain district to so much water. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is, to a given quantity of water? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; a given quantity. 

Mr. McCUMBER. ‘There is not much difference in the two 
propositions. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think there is a difference. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It recognizes a water right now as be- 
tween San Francisco and that district. Suppose that the dis- 
trict should afterwards insist that she would have a right for 
a greater amount of water, does the Senator then contend that 
the contract between the city of San Francisco and the Federal 
Government should control the policy of the State of California? 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, no; it would not even estop her; it could 
never be offered in evidence. If the district is entitled under 
the laws of California to more water, there is not a thing in the 
bill that will interfere with her getting it. That is the object, 
at least, as I understand it. There is no other excuse, as I 
see it, for putting that provision in the bill. It is that as a 
matter of fact these irrigationists are told, whether they would 
be able to prove it under the law, that they are entitled to this 
much water. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Then does the Senator concede the ex- 
clusive jurisdiction of the State of California over the flow and 
distribution of the water notwithstanding any contract between 
the city of San Franciseo and the Government based upon his 
construction? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not believe I would want to answer that 
question right offhand. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Then I would like to know where the 
Senator draws the line, because it does become important in the 
construction of the bill 

Mr. NORRIS. It becomes important, I think, only to the 
extent that San Francisco would be estopped from denying the 


right of these districts to use the amount of water that is men- 
tioned in the bill. If there were a lawsuit 

Mr. McCUMBER. I can not imagine—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I am going to illustrate it. I will not do it 
without the consent of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. BORAH]. 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not going to discuss it and I am not 
going to take up the time of the Senate in that way. 

Mr. BORAH. I would be glad to have the Senator do so. 
Suppose San Francisco would refuse to recognize this. What 
would be the remedy of the farmer? 

Mr. NORRIS. I think the farmer could get it in two ways. 
I think if he applied to the proper oficiais of the United 
States, they would commence an action against San Francisco. 
They could take away their right entirely. They would bo 
entitled to it under the State courts, however. Without ref- 
erence to the act at all they could go into the court, without 
regard to this provision, under their State regulations, what- 
ever the law, and set up a claim, and if they could prove that 
if they were entitled to more water than the quantity that is 
named they would be entitled to get it. San Francisco in that 
kind of a lawsuit would be estopped from denying that they 
were entitled to at least this much. 

Now, what else is the objection to this particular provision 
in the bill, if that is not it? Suppose two Senators were in 
litigation about the amount of water that the Senator from 
North Dakota had acquired in a certain stream. Suppose he 
claimed that he was entitled to 1,000 feet, and that was denied 
by the Senator from Idaho in the litigation. When they came 
to trial it might be well understood by the Senator from Idaho 
that he was getting 500 feet, and one of them would say in 
open court—the stenographer would take it down—it is con- 
ceded that the Senator is entitled to 500 feet, so as to shorten 
the proceeding. 

If it were not for the provision of the bill, let us see what 
would happen if these irrigationists were not entitled to the 
amount of water named in the bill. Suppose they were only 
entitled to 1,800 feet. I believe if they came to a test of 
that, that would be about all they would have a right to claim 
that they were entitled to. Let us assume that is true, whether 
it is or not, just for the sake of illustration. If that provision 
was not in the bill, that would be all they could get under the 
California law. With this provision in the bill, San Francisco 
says we recognize her right to so much more. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Suppose San Francisco should say a year 
hence, or 10 years hence, that we have acknowledged that she 
has a right to so much, but the conditions are such that San 
Francisco needs a greater amount, does the Senater mean to 
say that San Francisco would be estopped from denying the 
right of any other section to any given amount of water simply 
because she has contracted for doing so in the bill? 

Mr. NORRIS. She has not contracted; she has simply recog- 
nized a right. That is bringing about a condition, however, 
that is not involved in the proposition I was discussing. The 
Senator has now submitted a proposition that is entirely differ- 
ent, and, as I understand the facts, an impossible proposition. 
I understand that there is no such condition existing. 

Mr. McCUMBER. It is not a question of whether that exists 
to-day. : 

Mr. NORRIS. I will admit that it is not. 

Mr. McCUMBER, If the Senator from Idaho will permit 
me, I will say nor is it an impossible condition. 

Mr. NORRIS. It is impossible to state a condition that 
could not possibly arise. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Just a moment. I can not understand 
how the law of estoppel can affect the right of any citizen in 
the State of California when that right is based upon a conten- 
tion that is inimical to the laws of the State of California. ff 
you can not obtain by a direct contract a right to control the 
waters in any way, shape, or manner, it certainly can not be 
obtained under an indirect method of estoppel. If you can not 
contract away the sovereignty of your State over its waters 
directly you can not contract it away by any system of estoppel 
that would affect San Francisco or would affect the other 
sections 

Mr. NORRIS. There is not 

Mr. McCUMBER. Just a moment. And if you can not estop 
San Francisco, you can not estop the ether parties from making 
any kind of a claim they see fit to their own State for any 
added relief in the shape of water. So I can not see where the 
theory of estoppel can possibly be used on the one side or on 
the other side of this controversy. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator has made his question or propo- 
sition so long that I may not have gotten it correctly. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is possibly true. 
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Mr. NORRIS. But, as I understand, he makes this proposi- 
tion: Suppose in this case that a third party comes in, that 
there is a shortage of water, and the third party says to San 
Francisco: “You are giving to this irrigation district 2,350 
feet of water, when they are entitled to only 1,800 feet under 
the laws of California. I am short of water. I am entitled 
under the laws of California to some water, and I ought to 
have the surplus water.” As I understand, that is the proposi- 
tion which the Senator has raised, and it is one which I said 
was not involved in the original proposition found in the bill. 

Mr. McCUMBER. No. 

Mr. NORRIS. That brings a third party into it, and it is 
a question of law that it seems to me would be determined 
under the laws of California. If it could be established under 
the law that they were giving teo much water, and there was 
litigation oyer it, the complete answer of San Francisco would 
be to come in and say: “ Under our charter we must recognize 
` this right. If the court takes it away, however, it is immaterial 
to us to which one of these people the water goes.” I think 
that would be very easy for San Francisco, and the only proper 
course for her to pursue if such a condition arose. 

I have said to the Senator, and I believe it, that all the 
water of this stream is filed on, nnd a great deal more than 
there is in the stream is filed on. As between these irrigation 
districts and San Francisco there is not any question but that 
all the water has been legally taken. There is not any third 
party. So that contingency would not arise. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Martine of New Jersey in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator 
from Wyoming? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. That was just the subject of an 
inquiry which I made two or three weeks ago of the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. THomas] to ascertain the amount of water 
that there was tributary to this stream and how much had been 
filed on. I said then that I thought I could probably discover 
it somewhere in the reports, but I have been unable to discover 
it accurately. The Senator says that there is no question but 
that all the water has more than been legally appropriated. I 
should like to find that information which the Senator has, and 
ascertain it definitely. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand that the irrigation district filed 
on 9,000 feet, and something more, did it not? There is not 
that much water in the stream. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. That is what I want to ascertain. 
How much is there in the stream and how much is there tribu- 
tary to the stream? 

Mr. NORRIS. The flow of the stream is given in several of 
the reports 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Oh! 

Mr. NORRIS. But as to the exact amount of acre-feet I can 
not tell the Senator. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. The Senator must understand that 
the natural flow of a stream cuts yery little figure on the 
amount of irrigating water that can be drawn from the stream. 
The reservoiring of the stream so as to maintain the flood waters 
and surplus waters of the watershed, more than anything else, 
is what determines the value of the stream for irrigation, and 
not the natural flow of the stream at all. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr, POINDEXTER. I should like to give notice in the ordi- 
nary form that at the conclusion of the remarks of the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. PrrruAN] upon the pending bill I shall ask 
leave to address the Senate upon the subject. 

I should like to lay upon the Secretary’s desk a number of 
photographs of the Hetch Hetchy Park, which it is proposed to 
flood under the San Francisco project, showing in a better way 
than any descriptive words could do the natural features and 
beauties of that piece of the Yosemite Park. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, following the ap- 
parent habit of the Senate this afternoon, I desire to give notice 
that immediately after the conclusion of the remarks by the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. PornpexTer] upon the pending 
bill I shall ask to address the Senate. 

Mr. BORAH. I know how very earnest the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris] is about his views in regard to this mat- 
ter, and I know that he would not bave consented to the report 


of the bill in its present form if he had not believed that some 
of the things could be done which they are attempting to do; 
but now I invite the Senator’s attention and the attention of 
the Senate again to the situation which will arise in case the 
city of San Francisco should refuse to recognize the conditions 
in this grant with reference to the water rights of the farmers 
of the San Joaquin Valley. In the first place, if San Francisco 
should refuse to recognize those rights, the question would arise 
whether or not she was estopped from denying the rights. they 
being set forth in her grant. I have not any doubt but that she 
would be permitted to deny them for the reason that the pro- 
vision is one the grantor has no power to make; and, being 
illegal and without authority of law, it can never work as an 
estoppel. I think that matter is pretty well settled by law, and 
I read some authorities upon it. I do not know whether or 
not the Senator from Nebraska was present at the time I did so, 
but, if he will take the time to examine the authorities, he will 
find that, although at the time it was made it was illegal, or ` 
afterwards became illegal, it works not as an estoppel upon any- 
one. If we are correct, therefore, in our position that it is 
illegal, of course it would not be an estoppel upon San Fran- 
cisco. As I said last night, the only possible effect of it would 
be to embarrass the farmers. It might be an estoppel as to 
them, for the reason that when they appeared here by their 
agents they appeared here in their individual capacity, having 
a right that they might waive and dispose of as individuals; 
and, therefore, it might be embarrassing to them to go into 
court and, after San Francisco has expended hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars, say that they would not be permitted to say 
contrary to what they had said before she spent the money. 
That is a principle of estoppel which might work against an 
individual, but here—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield further to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BORAH. In just a moment, when I get through with 
my statement. 

But here is the city of San Francisco taking a grant which 
does not provide for any forfeiture. I call the Senator’s atten- 
tion to the fact that there is no forfeiture provided for by 
reason of San Francisco's failure to comply with that provision. 
The only remedy which the farmer would have would be one 
of damages; and the Senator from Nebraska knows what a con- 
solation it is to a farmer whose crops are burning up and whose 
land is becoming utterly useless to him by reason of the lack 
of water to have the right to bring a lawsuit against a city 
which may, with its salaried attorney, litigate him through the 
courts. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator contends—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator contends that that particular pro- 
vision of the bill is absolutely unconstitutional, as I under- 
stand? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. So that the condition on account of which, at 
least, the evils that he has pointed out might flow could not 
arise. He is spending his time and we are having a discussion 
over a provision which, if the Senator's theory is true, could 
have no legal effect anyway; and it will be just the same 
whether you leave it in or strike it out. 

Mr. BORAH. That is true; but I want the Senator not to 
forget 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not agree with that contention, I will 
say to the Senator; I am not consenting to that; but that is the 
Senator’s view. 

Mr. BORAH. But; Mr. President, that was put in there in 
the belief that it was binding and that it would be effectual for 
the farmers, and upon that they based their consent. 

Mr. NORRIS. It does not pretend to be binding upon the 
farmer. From its very terms it does not bind the farmer. 

Mr. BORAH. I will show you in a few moments. Now, we 
will read on. First, perhaps, in order to refresh the Senator's 
memory, I had better read that provision again, although we are 
pressed for time: 

(b) That the said grantee shall recognize the poor rights of the 


Modesto Irrigation district and the Turlock irrigation district as now 
constituted under the laws of the State of California. 


Would not San Francisco have to do that without that provi- 
sion being there? 

Mr. NORRIS. I think so, if they had a right. , 

Mr. BORAH. If they did not have a right, of course she 
would not recognize that which they did not have. 
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Mr. NORRIS. If they did not have any right, she woul 
certainly recognize what is put in there. ; 

Mr. BORAH. In other words, the Senator thinks that it is 
within the power of Congress to compel San Francisco to recog- 
nize something that the farmers have not got—that is, to dis- 
tribute the waters of the State by act of Congress, 

Mr. NORRIS. I think so. 

Mr. BORAH. The bill provides: 


(b) That the said prantee shail recognize the prior rights of the 
Modesto irrigation district and the Turlock irrisa on district as now 
constituted under the laws of the State of California, or as said dis- 
tricts may be hereafter enlarged to contain in the te not to 
exceed 300,000 acres of land, to receive 2,850 second-feet of the natural 
daily flow of the Tuolumne River, measured at the La 8838 Dam, 
whenever the same can be beneficially used said 1 tion tricts, 
and that the grantee shall never interfere with said rights. 


Who is to determine when “the same can be beneficially used 
by said irrigation districts”? 

Mr. NORRIS. I presume it would be determined just as 
though that particular provision were not in there. The same 
difficulty might arise over that very thing if the provision 
were not there. 

Mr. BORAH. But this says that San Francisco shall recog- 
nize the right whenever the water may be applied to a beneficial 
use. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, does that give San Francisco the power 
to say in the act of recognition that it is or is not being applied 
to a beneficial use? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I do not think San Francisco would have 
a right to say that any more than she would have a right to 
say that the irrigation districts were not entitled, as a matter 
of fact, to anything. I do not claim that. 

Mr. BORAH. Somebody must determine “ when the same can 
be beneficially used.” 

Mr. NORRIS. Exactly; but suppose we struck that out. The 
Senator can not make anything that is automatic that will not 
involve a possibility of litigation. If he can, I should like to 
have him do so. 

Mr. BORAH. Wait a moment until I get through. The ex- 
pression used is: 

‘ PA iii the same can be beneficially used by said irrigation dis- 

Yi . 

Now, somebody must determine the question of beneficial use. 
If they are going to recognize—I am proceeding upon the 
Senator's theory that it is binding; I am accepting his theory 
now—if they are going to recognize this 2,350 feet whenever 
the same can be beneficially used by said irrigation districts,” 
who is going to determine it? It is legal; it is binding we will 
say; but who is going to determine when “the same can be 
beneficially used ”? 

Mr. NORRIS. Whatever machinery is provided for by the 
laws of California for that purpose. 

Mr. BORAH. Then, in the first place, if there is a dispute 
they must go into court and establish their beneficial use, and 
after that is established San Francisco will recognize it. 

Mr. NORRIS. If we struck out that provision and put nothing 
there except what is in section 11, or words to the same effect 
as those in section 11 of the bill, suppose, then, that San Fran- 
cisco said “ there is not an irrigation district; there never was 
one; or suppose she said “you are not entitled to more than 
200 feet,” or suppose she said “you are not using this for 
beneficial purposes.” All those questions might arise. As I 
understand, the courts of California are the proper machinery 
for determining those difficulties. 

Mr. BORAH. Then, the Senator from Nebraska realizes the 
point at which he has arrived, and that is that this contract 
settles nothing; that you have got to go to the courts to settle 
it, anyway. 

Mr. NORRIS. No. In the first place, it is not a contract; 
it is simply a statement of one of the conditions that San 
Francisco must adhere to, that she will recognize the right of 
these irrigation districts to use so much water, and that that 
right to that extent shall be superior to her own. But if the 
irrigation districts were using the water for some purpose which 
under the laws of California was not a beneficial purpose, even 
with that provision in the bill, would she not have a right, and 
ought she not to have a right, to say, “They are not using it 
for that purpose; instead of using it, they are running it down 
into the ocean and not using it at all?’ Does the Senator 
think that could occur? 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator has now returned to the proposi- 
tion that San Francisco is going to determine whether or not 
the water is devoted to a beneficial use, 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator has not. The Senator has said 
that San Francisco must recognize as a prior right the right of 
the irrigation districts to take so much water. 

Mr. BORAH. Provided it can be beneficially used. 


Mr. NORRIS. The Senator ought to be fair, and I do not 
think he is quite fair, because he is setting forth difficulties 
with the provision to which he objects in the bill that he must 
know would arise if that provision were out or difficulties which 
could come up just the same. 

Mr. BORAH. I am going to be fair; I nm going to argue it 
upon the Senator’s contention. You say that the law is bind- 
ing; you say that it is valid; that it is such a provision as we 
haye a right to make. Now, I am going to argue it upon that 
basis. I do not think it is tenable, but I am going to accept 
that proposition. Now, let us see where you arrive and what 
consolation the farmer gets out of this situation: 

(b) That the said ee shal 
Modesto irrigation district and the Tarleck, trie 3 aoe 
constituted under the laws of the State of California, or as said dis- 
tricts may be hereafter enlarged to contain in the aggregate not to 
exceed 300,000 acres of land, to receive 2,350 second-feet of the natural 
daily flow of the Tuolumne River, measured at the La Grange Dam, 
whenever the same can be beneficially used 27 said irrigation districts, 
and that the grantee shall never interfere w said rights. 

I know of no one who can determine the question of beneficial 
use except the courts under the laws of the State of California. 
Then, if no one can determine it except the courts under the 
laws of the State of California, you have not arrived anywhere 
or settied anything, for the reason that if they had to go to the 
courts of California and settle it under the laws of California 
they would go just the same, whether this provision was in here 
or out of here; so this does not help any. - 

Mr. NORRIS. . Not necessarily. If you would assume that, as 
a matter of fact, the irrigation districts were not entitled under 
the laws of California to that much water, there would be where 
the difference would come in. If it is correctly stated, then they 
would get the same amount of water whether the provision is 
in or out. I should like to have the Senator at least get the 
theory as I understand it. I did not draft the bill; I did not 
draw the provision; but I understand from those who did that 
the theory of it was—and that was the reason why the irriga- 
tionists, represented, as they were, at the time by able men, were 
anxious to have the provision in the bill—that there was at 
least a great deal of doubt of their ability to prove that they 
were entitled as a matter of law to the amount of water stated 
in this bill, and so they demanded that it should recognize their 
right to the amount set forth. The provision was put in on 
that account. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; I understood the theory upon which it 
was put in, but I have never believed it was a thing which could 
be accomplished in this way; and that is what I am trying to 
show. 

ry discussed subdivision (b), we will pass to subdivi- 
sion (c): 

(c). That whenever said irrigation districts receive at the La Grange 
Dam less than 2,350 second-feet of water, and when it is necessary for 
their beneficial use to receive more water, the said grantee shall release 
free of charge, out of the natural daily flow of the streams which it has 
intercepted, so much water as may be necessary for the beneficial use 
of sai i aa districts not exceeding an amount which, with the 
waters of Tuolumne and its tributaries, will eause a flow at La 
Grange Dam of 2,350 second-feet. 

There we have a provision that whenever the irrigation dis- 
tricts receive at the La Grange Dam less than that amount, the 
city of San Francisco shall turn out, free of charge, a certain 
amount of water, 

Does the Senator think the farmers down there could compel 
the city of San Francisco to turn it out under this provision? 
I have no doubt he does think so. There is where we differ. I 
think San Francisco could snap her fingers at the farmers of 
the San Joaquin Valley, and the farmers would have to depend 
entirely upon the doctrine of priority and settle their rights 
under the laws of California, and this provision would avail 
them nothing. This is a grant in prwsenti. The grant takes 
effect the minute the grant is delivered. There is no forfeiture 
clause in it with regard to this. The farmers of the San Joa- 
quin Valley could not bring an action of forfeiture. No one 
could bring an action of forfeiture except the Government itself, 
and that only upon two grounds. If they did not turn it out, 
if they refused to have brought an action of mandamus, the city 
of San Francisco could say: “ That is a provision which was 
contrary to the laws of the United States, and we are not bound 
by it.” 

Mr. NORRIS. But that is not a provision that is contrary to 
the laws of the United States. 

Mr. BORAH. There is where we differ. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I know we do. It seems to me that is 
one of the conditions that we can very properly put in this 
grant. 

Mr. BORAH. Let us see about that. [Reading:] 


(e) That whenever said irrigation districts receive at the La Grange 

less than 2,350 second-feet of water, and when it is necessary for 

their beneficial use to recelve more water, the said grantee shall release 
free of charge— 
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Who owns this water that the city of San Francisco is re- 
leasing? It belongs to the State of California. You are now 
disposing of that which belongs to the State, and you say that 
San Francisco shall turn over to a particular individual what 
the State of California says may be turned over to somebody 
else. You say here that San Francisco shall turn it over to 
Mr. A. The State of California may say it shall be turned 
over to Mr. B. 

Mr. NORRIS. But the particular water with whieh the Sen- 
ator is now dealing belongs to the irrigation districts. 

Mr, BORAH. Oh, no. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. BORAH. No; you have already fixed that in subdivi- 
sion B. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; but the Senator now has a case where 
there is not that much, and they are required to turn out 
enough of the water they hare impounded to make that much. 

Mr. BORAH. I will say to the Senator that the bill does not 
provide that at all. It says: 

Whenever said irrigation districts receive st, the La Grange Dam less 
than 2,350 second-feet of water, and when it is necessary for their 
beneficial use to receive more. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. It might be necessary for me to have a thou- 
sand inches of water upon my farm, to which I might never 
have acquired title. 

Mr. NORRIS. But the city of San Francisco, under the grant, 
is recognizing the right to have 2,850 feet. The Senator is 
stating now a case where at the dam there is not that much, so 
the grantee must release enough to make that much. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; but she is releasing water that does not 
belong to her, unless the laws of California and the courts ad- 
judge it to belong to her. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; if the irrigation people are entitled to that 
water, then it is their water. They have a property right in it. 

Mr. BORAH. Then, if it belongs to the irrigation districts, 
and is their water, San Francisco has nothing to do with either 
releasing it or holding it. 

Mr. NORRIS. She would be in a pretty bad fix if the dam 
were built there and you should say she must not hold the 
water and she must not release it. That would be a pretty 
serious proposition. She would have to do one or the other. 

Mr. BORAH. According to what the State of California has 
said; not what we say. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, if the bill provides that 
the grantee shall furnish these irrigation districts 2,350 second- 
feet of water, and if section 11 of the bill provides in substance 
that nothing in the bill shall be construed to authorize anything 
contrary to or different from what the laws of the State of 
California prescribe, and if the laws of the State of California 
should be contrary to this condition, does not the Senator think 
m condiBón of which he complains would fall and be of no 
effect? y 

Mr. BORAH. Precisely so. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I haye heard Senators state that the 
provision in the bill to which the Senator is now alluding in 
some way encroaches upon State rights. Will the Senator point 
out in what respect it does, if he thinks it does? I am asking 
solely for information. 

Mr. BORAH. I have not stated that the bill actually en- 
croaches upon State rights, but I state that we assert the power 
to do things which would be an encroachment upon State rights. 
We can not encroach upon State rights by an act of Congress, 
as à matter of fact, for somewhere along the line will be found 
a tribunal with the knowledge and the courage to declare our 
efforts futile. I believe we should not seek to do it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. No; not constitutionally, of course. 

Mr. BORAH. We can not do it in contemplation of law. Of 
course we may do it, and the States may accede to it, and it may 
work out. That is the vice of this proposed legislation, if all 
parties will consent. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. How could compliance by some city with 
an unconstitutional provision of an act of Congress, as the 
Senator says, work out anything in derogation of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States? 

Mr. BORAH. Suppose this grant were carried out here as 
between the parties and the city of San Franciseo and the irri- 
gation districts should undertake to distribute the water to 
which they were entitled, respectively, by reason of their prior 
appropriations, contrary to the provisions which the laws of 
California make with regard to it. The actual operation of the 
thing would be contrary to the laws of the State of California, 
bat it could be stopped at any time anybody had a mind to 
stop 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. That is the way it seems to me. Of 
course, the fact that somebody was complying with a condition 
that Congress had no right to impose would not, L assume, in 
the Senator’s opinion, have the slightest effect upon any court 
in its determination of a constitutional question that might be 
presented to it. 

Mr. BORAH. Oh, no. There is the very vice of this legisla- 
tion. We say it would not have the slightest effect upon any 
court, and yet when the attorney came into court with this 
grant he would say, Here is a grant which the Congress of 
the United States, after most earnest debate and consideration, 
asserted the right to make, and here are the terms which it 
asserted the power to make. It was the solemn declaration of 
the Congress of the United States as to its constitutional power 
to do this thing.” Is it not a well-established rule that the 
courts in construing a statute which a Congress has solemnly 
passed will resolve all doubts in favor of it simply and solely 
by reason of the fact that it has received the affirmation of 
Congress? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I think no doubt the courts in every case, 
both State and Federal, will attempt to sustain the constitution- 
ality of statutes; and the presumption is that they are consti- 
tutional until their constitutionality is disproven. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not, however, wish to interrupt the 
Senator now if he objects to it. 

Mr. BORAH. No; I would just as soon be interrupted as not. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. It seemed to me that the imposition or 
attempted imposition of a condition in this bill, assuming that 
we had no authority to make it or to reserve it, was utterly void. 
I am as much opposed as the Senator is to the use of language 
that is not necessary or to the interpolation in statutes of things 
that I do not believe we have authority to put in. But let me 
ask this question of the Senator, and then I will subside: 

If the Government owns this land in fee and is giving to some- 
body a right of way over it, why has it not à right to impose 
as a matter between grantor and grantee any condition that it 
chooses to impose, irrespective of the powers conferred upon the 
Congress of the United States by the Constitution? I mean, 
why can not that be done by the Government acting as a pro- 
prietor of land and making a deed or a grant to this grantee? 
Why could it not put in here, if it wanted to, a condition—and if 
it did wherein would it differ in principle from the present one— 
that this grant should operate only in case California continued 
to haye woman suffrage or in case it should agree to plant one- 
quarter of the State in wheat instead of in grapes? What has 
a condition reserved in a grant to do with the question of who 
owns the water within a State? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, suppose we should put in a biil 
such asinine provisions as the Senator suggests; would the 
Senator, under his oath as a Senator to support the Constitution 
of the United States, be willing to add his solemn sanction to a 
law which carried such impossible, illegal, and unconstitutional 
provisions? 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Mr. President, I am talking about 
whether it is illegal or not. Of course, the Senator must not beg 
the question. I am assuming that the owner of a piece of land 
has a right to grant an easement to somebody seeking it upon 
any conditions that he has a mind to contract with the grantee 
to impose. If the grantee thinks they are absurd or fantastic, 
he need not accept the grant. But why can not the grantor, if 
he can deed the whole of it absolutely in fee simple, deed a 
right of way over it subject to any condition, no matter how 
fantastic? 

Mr. BORAH. Of course he can do that. I have no doubt he 
can do it. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Then this would not be void. 

Mr. BORAH. If we nre discussing this bill upon the theory 
suggested by the Senator from Connecticut; if we are willing 
to put into a bill anything that may secure its passage through 
the Congress, any provision which may seem palatable to any- 
body who is interested, merely on the theory that it is a pro- 
prietary grant, of course there is nothing to prohibit us from 
doing it. In that event the courts will afterwards say: “ The 
Congress of the United States has done all these ridiculous 
things and has sacrificed and compromised its position as a 
legislative body. We will hold this law utterly and absolutely 
void, because the things which were put in are not proprietary 
powers at all, but they are attempts to control sovereign powers 
of the State or of the National Government.” 

Undoubtedly we can do that; but the Senator from Con- 
necticut is just as far from legislating upon that theory as is 
the Senator from Idaho. He would strip a bill of the things 
whieh are unreasonable or impossible or unconstitutional or 
illegal, if he thought them to be so, just as quickly as would 


anyone else in the Chamber, l 
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My contention is that they are not putting in here things 
which appertain to the power of a proprietor in deeding land, 
but that they are asserting here certain governmental functions 
in connection with it, and that we as a Congress are lending our 
sanction to the assertion that they have the right to put them in, 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rosrnson in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator from Con- 
necticut? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Of course I can not control nor even 
hope to change the Senator’s view, if that is the view he takes 
about it; but I simply say that if in the end I should vote for 
this bill it would-not be with any idea that I acceded to the 
claim, or wanted to establish a precedent or do anything in the 
nature of making it easy for the National Government to claim, 
that it owned within the borders of a State the waters of a 
nonnavigable river or had a right to sell them. It is because I 
take the view that the Government is acting merely as a pro- 
prietor of land, and has a right to attach any conditions to it, 
that I think, on my theory of the matter, I should not be incon- 
sistent if in the end I should vote for the bill, although I do 
not know whether I shall or not. 

Mr. BORAH. But permit me to say to the Senator from Con- 
necticut that we do put into this bill provisions which distrib- 
ute, redistribute, and apportion the waters of the State of 
California. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The question is, Are we doing it as a 
government, under a claim of right to do it if we did not own 
the land, or are we doing it just as any other proprietor of land 
could do it? 

Mr. BORAH. The proprietor of land does not own any water 
in California. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I have heard it asserted again and again 
that the State of California owns this running water. Now, 
perhaps it does. 

I am not quite clear who does own the water that runs down 
from the peaks of the mountains to the sea, and is evaporated 
and brought back to the peaks of the mountains again. Who 
owns it I do not know, but I am quite sure the National Govern- 
ment does not own it in the midst of a State; and I am quite 
sure the only function the National Government has in connec- 
tion with it is to regulate commerce. 

Mr. BORAH. We agree upon that. 

Now, Mr. President, proceeding a little further with the bill, 
as the hour for adjournment has not yet arrived, subdivision (d) 
Says: 

That the said pranine whenever the said irrigation districts desire 
water in excess of that fo which they are entitled under the foregoing, 
shall, on the written demand of the said irrigation districts, sell to the 
sald irrigation districts from the reservoir or reseryoirs of the said 
grantee such amounts of stored water as may be needed for the beneficial 
use of the said irrigation districts at such a price gs will return to the 
grantee the actual total costs of providing such stored water. 

There it will be observed that the bill provides for the sale 
of certain water, although it is contended constantly here that 
we are not undertaking to dispose of the water of this stream. 
I want to read another section of it: 
as will return to the grantee the actual total costs of providing such 
stored water, such costs to be computed in accordance with the cur- 
rently accepted practice of public cost accounting as may be determined 
by the Secretary of the Interior, including, however, a fair proportion of 
the cost to said grantee of the conduit, ds, dams, and water-supply 
system included in the Hetch Hetchy and Lake Eleanor sites. 

There is a provision which, while not very interesting to the 
Senate of the United States, would be a very interesting propo- 
sition if a farmer were called upon to pay under that provision. 
It says that he shall “return to the grantee the actual total 
costs of providing such stored water,” if they sell to these par- 
ties, the “ costs to be computed in accordance with the cur- 
rently accepted practice of public cost accounting, as may be 
determined by the Secretary of the Interior, including, however, 
a fair proportion of the cost to said grantee of conduits, lands, 
dams, and water-supply systems included in the Hetch Hetchy 
and Lake Eleanor sites.” 

So when the farmer in the San Joaquin Valley comes to have the 
price fixed which he is to pay for the water, he is not in the posi- 
tion of the farmer who can go direct to the stream and divert it, 

but he must apply to San Francisco, and San Francisco can 
charge up as a part of the price a portion of the cost for the 
construction of this vast system of reservoirs; of course, I as- 
sume, a fair proportion. I am assuming that, but nevertheless 
the farmer must, under those circumstances, have an accounting 
between himself and San Francisco, which will practically ad- 
judge and determine what portion of the cost of the construc- 
tion of this reservoir system shall be charged up to the price of 
the water which he uses upon his farm. 3 


Mr. President, having had some experience in irrigation dis- 
tricts, and having observed the condition of affairs in the midst 
of a summer where water is scarce; having passed through a 
section of the country where farms were burning and where the 
farmer was witnessing the destruction of his year’s labor, the 
entire expenditure of the year going in 30 days, I look upon 
some of the proyisions in this grant, so far as the lands of San 
Joaquin are concerned, as nothing less than cruel. To say to 
them that you shall travel to the city, or if not to the city to 
the Secretary of the Interior at Washington, who may be upon 
his summer vacation, hidden away in the recesses of the moun- 
tains, in order to get water upon your farm before the crop shall 
be destroyed. Ifa man were a bonanza farmer, with his millions, 
and his salaried lawyer standing guard for his interests, he 
might possibly keep track of the situation; but what of the 
numberless farmers who are unable to employ counsel for such 
tremendous enterprises? What of those who are simply, in the 
first instance, going into the community and trying to build up their 
farms, those who must struggle with might and main to make 
both ends meet at the end of the year, then to say to them, “ Yes; 
you shall have water.” When? Whenever the city of San Fran- 
cisco says you are using it for a beneficial purpose; or, if there 
is a disagreement between San Francisco and yourself, when 
the Secretary of the Interior shall determine it; or, if the Sec- 
retary of the Interior.can not be found, then when the courts of 
California shall determine it. A farmer came to my oflice some 
time ago from this region of the country. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. I will yield in just a minute. I said to him, 
“What is the objection of the farmers of the San Joaquin Val- 
ley to this enterprise? I want to know from you.” He said, 
“The objection we have is in placing that tremendous power at 
the source of our water supply, a power with which we can not 
cope, which practically controls the situation, owns the reser- 
voir, the conduit, the ditches. They may turn water on or 
turn water off, and we would be powerless, except after endless 
litigation, year after year, to get our rights, until finally we 
would give up and move out.” 

I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, most of us over here had a 
kind of an idea that San Francisco would be dealing with these 
two irrigation districts. Will the Senator kindly call our atten- 
tion to those provisions by which the individual farmers will be 
called upon to deal with San Francisco, and likewise why these 
irrigation districts would not be able to employ counsel? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I am not familiar with the 
ideas which prevail over there or how they arise. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. BORAH. Certainly. 

Mr. KENYON. Was not that farmer willing to give up the 
rights he thought he might have to this water in order that 
there might be some cheaper electric power generated for that 
country? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know. 

Mr. KENYON. He did not express himself? 

Mr. BORAH. No. 

In answer to the suggestion of the Senator from Mon- 
tana, but there are over 200,000 acres of land in that valley 
which need water, and I claim the right, and it is just as much 
my duty here to speak for the farmer who is coming in, for the 
settler, and for the home builder, for the man who is to arrive 
and take charge of those farms and build them up and make 
homes out of them, as to speak for those who happen to have 
been there and to have established their rights. 

Mr. WALSH. Just because it may help us somewhat I will 
state that this is for the purpose of storing surplus water. We 
understand that the natural flow of the river except at flood 
time is now all appropriated and all used. It would be helpful 
to the Senate if the Senator would go on now and explain how 
a new settler, a farmer, an individual settler, who comes into 
that country after this time, will be able to get any water out of 
that stream except some dam is put up above, such as the bill 
contemplates, for the purpose of storing the water. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. I ask the Senator to wait just a moment. If 
I understand the Senator from Montana correctly, he assumes’ 
that farmers who would go in there would be in no better po- 
sition if they should organize and build and own and control 
their own dam with the water rights than if the reservoir 
were granted to the city of San Francisco, under which San 
Francisco would control the whole situation. Of course, the 


farmers might combine and organize districts and act col- 
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lectively, but the expense would still have to be met in the first 
instance by the individual farmer. 

Mr. WALSH. That is the real crux of the situation. It is 
simply a question now, as I understand it, whether we shall 
authorize San Francisco to construct this dam and store these 
waters or whether we will allow them to rum away to the ocean 
for 10 years more, until an irrigation district is created which 
will come down here to Congress to ask exactly the same privi- 
leges—to construct a dam in the Hetch Hetchy Valley for the 
purpose of storing these waters and irrigating these 200,000 
acres of land. 

Mr. BORAH. That is one of the propositions here. 

Mr. WALSH. That is the proposition. 

Mr. BORAH. I am glad to have it so. 

Mr. WALSH. I am very glad to hear the Senator's answer, 

Mr. BORAH. I am going to discuss that later, and I shall 
be pleased by his presence when I come to discuss it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think these questions are 
worthy of most serious consideration. There are very few Sen- 
ators in the Chamber, and I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah sug- 
gests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Gore Overman Stone 
Bacon Hollis Owen Sutherland 
Borah Hughes Page Swanson 
Brady James Perkins Thomas 
Bran Jones Pittman Thompson 
Bristow Kenyon Pomerene Thornton 
Bryan Kern Reed nd 
Burton Lane Robinson Vardaman 
Chamberlain Lewis Saul aish 
Chilton McCumber Shafroth Warren 
pp McLean Sheppard Weeks 
Clark, Wyo. Martin, Va. Shields Williams 
Clarke, Ark. Martine, N. J. Shively Works 
It. Nelson Smith, Ga. 
Dillingham Norris Smith, Md. 
Gallinger O'Gorman Smoot 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-one Senators have answered 
to their names. There is a quorum present. The Senator from 
Idaho: will proceed. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, it has been often asserted in 
this debate that the bill does not attempt to dispose of the 
waters of California. I concede that it does not attempt to 
determine the original title to the waters of the State of Cali- 
fornia, but I do assert that it undertakes to dispose and dis- 
tribute and redistribute the waters of the State as between 
the residents of the State of California. That is dealt with all 
through the bill. I will read a few passages in order that it 
may be seen to what extent they undertake to dispose of this 


water: 
ai pe districts 
entitled under the 


amounts of stored water as be needed 
for the cial une of the Dati Strigation districts at sucka prise as 
will return to the grantee the actual total costs of providing such 
pona war such costs to be computed in accordance with the cur- 
aA by „in ng, 

Spe of the cost to said grantee of the conduit, lands, dams, 
and water-supply system included in the Hetch Hetchy and Lake 
Eleanor sites. 

Now, will anyone contend that that is not an effort to enforce 
the sale and disposition of the waters of California? Does it 
not prove that whenever the irrigation districts make a written 
demand there shall be a sale and transfer of title, an exchange 
of property for price? Is it not a disposition of the waters? 
Is it not a distribution of them? What is it? One of those idle 
things, I presume, put in to palliate. Further it says— 
upon the nee condition, however, that the said grantee may 
require the said Irrigation districts to purchase and pay for a minimum 

i of such and that the said grantee shall be 


of stored 
be required to sell and deliver — — irriga- 


ter 
tion districts more than a maximum quantity of such stored water to 
be released during any calendar year. 

There is another clause providing for another matter of dis- 
tributing between these parties, disregarding all otber people's 
rights of these waters, I grant you, upon the assumption that 
they have acquired the original title from the State of Cali- 
fornia, but having acquired the title and put it into the reservoir 
and other parties desiring it, the bill undertakes to provide 
how it shall be sold and what price shall be paid and who shall 
fix the price. I think I am correct in that conclusion. 

Provided, however, That if the said irrigation districts shall 
sufficient water Cb 


so notify in writing the Secretary of the Interior, the said grantee shall 
not be aired to sell or deliver to said irrigation districts the maxi- 
mum or imum amount of stored waters hereinbefore provided for. 

What are they doing there? The Government of the United 
States is constituting the city and county of San Francisco 
its agent to dispose of the waters of California in a certain 
way. It assumes, I will say, that its agent has acquired original 
title from the State, but as soon as it has done so the Govern- 
ment says that the disposition of it, the use of it, the price 
which shall be charged, and who shall use it shall be as follows. 
The sovereignty or the National Government says—and it 
selects the city of San Francisco for the purpose of performing 
that which should be performed by the water commission of the 
State of California— 

(e) That such minimum and maximum amounts of such stored 
water to be so released during any calendar year as hereinbefore pro- 
vided and the price to be paid therefor by the said irrigation districts 
are to be determined and fixed by the Secretary of the Interior in 
accordance with the provisions of the preceding paragraph. 

They have provided for the sale and distribution, but then 
they say that the amount to be released and the price to be paid 
shall be fixed by whom? By the water commissioners of Cali- 
fornia, by a tribunal selected by the State of California to dis- 
tribute the water, fix the price, and determine what shall be 
paid? Certainly not. But they say to whom it shall be sold, 
how the price shall be determined, and who shall fix the price. 
That is stated here in an act of Congress, and Congress selects 
the Secretary of the Interior to do the work. 

I ask my friends what is there left to the sovereign authority 
of the State to fix the price of power, to fix the price of water, 
to fix the rates which railroads within a State may charge, if 
the Congress of the United States, under the guise of making 
a grant, can draw to itself the power to fix the rates through 
= 5 which it chooses, to wit, the Secretary of the 

terior? 

As was said by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDE- 
GEE], you can put all these things in, and they may be avoided; 
but we are inserting them, and inserting them as an authority 
which we have and as a power which we possess, and which we 
may legitimately under our oaths exercise. 

I would not care so much about this proposition, and would 
take my chances upon the courts holding it unconstitutional, 
if they had not all gone into the bill by reason of an understand- 
ing with those who are vitally interested that they would be 
binding, and by reason of that fact they were led into a cul-de- 
sac, which, in my judgment, they are very anxious to get out of. 

Again, notice what they are doing with reference to water 
on page 17, subdivision (h): 

(h) That the said grantee shall not divert beyond the limits of the 
San Joaquin Valley any more of the waters from the Tuolumne water- 
shed than, together with the waters which it now has or may hereafter 
acquire, shall be necessary for its beneficial use for domestic and other 
municipal purposes. 

How does the city of San Francisco get its water, and how 
does it get its right to divert and the amount which it shall 
divert? It goes to the stream the same as John Doe or Richard 
Roe, and it posts its notice under the laws of the State of 
California. If it posts its notice for a certain amount and uses 
due diligence in the diversion of the water and the application 
of it to a beneficial use, it ripens into a title to that much 
water. If it does that, it is entitled to divert all that it has 
posted notice for and applies to a beneficial use. It is entitled 
to divert no more than it requires, under the laws of the State 
of California. But this says: 

{ny That the said grantee shall not divert beyond the limits of the 
San Joaquin Valley any more of the waters from the Tuolumne water- 
shed 28 5 together with the waters which it now has or may hereafter 
acq 

Suppose it desired to do otherwise; suppose it desired to di- 
vert water for the purpose of sale to other individuals than 
those named here and it should go upon the stream or should 
go to the source of supply, post its notice for that extra amount, 
and should put it into this reservoir which we are granting, and 
should begin to sell it to the other people at a price fixed by 
the laws of California or otherwise, would this provision of this 
grant restrain them in any way from doing that? They would 
simply say, “ We have complied with.the laws of the State of 
California. The Congress of the United States could not limit 
us in our right as a municipal corporation or as individuals 
from availing ourselves of all the virtues of the laws of Cali- 
fornia and acquiring all the property rights that we could 
acquire legitimately under those laws.” Would that not be a 


complete and efficient answer just the same as it would be an 
answer to the several preceding paragraphs in which they under- 
take to limit, to dispose of, to distribute, to redistribute, and to 
fix the price of the waters in this State? 

But, Mr. President, this all comes back to the proposition that, 
this grant would be a very ineffective proposition in many w, 
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for San Francisco if it were not for the fact that this reservoir 
site is the key to the situation, and we grant the reservoir site 
in unconditional terms; we place the title in a grant in pre- 
senti to the reseryoir site, the only means practically for this 
entire community by which this water can be stored. That be- 
longs to San Francisco; it is real property; and the moment it 
becomes real property the Congress of the United States can im- 
pose no terms or conditions. It is controlled from that hour 
by the laws of California; and San Francisco is in the same 
position, as I said a moment ago, as a railroad having the prior 
and exclusive right granted to it to pass through a gorge, and 
she may dictate terms. If that be not true, would they accept 
an amendment by which this grant should run equally and be 
to the benefit of all, without the consent of San Francisco being 
required, who might avail themselves, under the law of the 
State of California, of this water or of the reservoir in which 
it is stored? 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. CLAPP. I desire to ask a question for information, and 
not in a spirit of criticism, and I am asking as to a matter upon 
which I haye heard diverse statements. For the purpose of 
the inquiry we will assume that San Francisco has made filings 
that entitle her to a given quantity of water out of this river. 
I think it is 161,000,000 gallons. I should like to know from 
the Senator's study of the situation, in view of the physical 
conditions there, whether there is any way in which San Fran- 
cisco can ayail herself of that filing and get that amount of 
water except by a dam—I am not saying now the dam proposed 
by the bill—except by a dam at the place where the bill con- 
templates the erection of the dam? 

Mr. BORAH. My information is that there is not any other 
way by which she can avail herself of this particular water 
supply. 

Mr. CLAPP. That is what I wanted the Senator's opinion on. 

Mr. BORAH. That is my understanding. 

Mr. CLAPP. I understand at the same time, from a sug- 
gestion of the Senator from Utah—if the Senator from Idaho 
will pardon me—that it is claimed that the settlers below there 
could build reservoirs and impound the excess of water in high 
water, so that they could use water coyered by their subse- 
quent filings without any dam being placed at this point. 

Mr. BORAH. That is my understanding. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say, Mr. President, that Mr. Newell so 
testified, and others testified to the same effect. 

Mr. CLAPP. I wanted to get the view of the Senator from 
Idaho. I was very much interested, I may add, in the sugges- 
tion the Senator was just making. If there was some way 
by which a dam could be built there and utilized, and there 
could be withdrawn from the bill anything like a recognition 
of the authority of either party to construct that dam—and 
San Francisco alone is mentioned in the bill in connection with 
the dam—and if there could be withdrawn anything like an 
assumption of authority to distribute the water to those who 
are entitled to it, it seems to me that might be a desirable 
solution of the difficulty; but I do not know how that could 
possibly be accomplished. I should, however, be very much 
interested in such an amendment. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield, 

Mr. WORKS. That can be accomplished under the laws of 
California. The water commissioners haye complete control 
over that matter. They could allow the city of San Francisco 
to construet a dam at such height as would store the water 
which that city needs, and they could allow somebody else to 
add to the dam such an addition as would store the quantity 
of water they could use, and so on. Therefore, the laws of Cali- 
fornia would control the water and send it where it justly and 
properly belongs, if not interfered with by Congress. 

Mr. CLAPP. I do not see that there would be any legal ob- 
jection. The objection that occurred to me was the practical 
objection of inducing the building of a dam under those circum- 
stances, one party contributing the funds for the construction 
of the dam to a certain extent and the other party securing 
the cooperation of the other builders and providing funds for 
the extension of the dam. 

Mr. WORKS. That is specifically provided for by the law 
that I read to the Senate—the manner in which it shall be done, 
how the operating expenses shall be borne, and all that. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, as a practical mat- 
ter, it is done now by the Goyernment itself. 


re CLAPP. I know the Government could finance it very 
readily. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. It is not a question of financing, . 
it is a question of proportionate contributions. 

Mr, CLAPP. That is simple, but the question of construct- 
ing a dam there that would meet, first, the requirements of San 
Francisco and then impound an excess—a dam that would im- 
pound, say, 400,000,000 gallons, of which San Francisco could 
only take 161,000,000 gallons and the settlers the balance, or 
vice versa, would be a financial problem in that one phase of it. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. ‘That is true; but there are few of 
these districts, and the evidence shows that at this particular 
point the parties interested are willing to and able to undertake 
a proposition of that sort. 

Mr. CLAPP. I trust the Senator from Idaho will pardon me 
for the interruption, but it was on a practical phase of the 
question. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator from California suggests a very 
interesting inquiry. He informs us that the laws of the State or 
California will allow one dam to be superimposed upon another, 
the original owner to have the water stored below and the sub- 
sequent builder the water stored above. Can the Senator in- 
form us whether anybody has eyer availed himself of that 
privilege? 

Mr. WORKS. No; because the law has only within the last 
few months gone into force and has not been availed of at all. 
I think the water commission has only very lately been ap- 
pointed. It is a new law in California, but it is a very specific 
one. 

Mr. WALSH. Is the Senator able to tell us about the engi- 
neering difficulties attendant upon the construction of a series 
of dams superimposed one upon another? 

Mr. WORKS. It depends altogether upon the action of the 
water commissioners. They would determine that question. 

Mr. BORAH. I suppose that the water behind the dam 
would be something like money in a bank—no particular water 
would belong to anybody, as no particular money belongs to any- 
body in a bank, but they would be entitled to go there and get 
so much of it as they had remaining there. The engineering 
trouble, therefore, would be likely to be about the same that 
you have in getting money into a bank; there is not much 
trouble about getting it out. ‘ 

Subdivision (1) provides: 

1 , 

FFFFCCCCCC CC 
said irrigation districts, for the use of any land owner or owners therein 
for pumping subsurface water for drainage or irrigation, or for the 
actual municipal public purposes of said municipalities (which pur- 
poses shall not include sale to private persons or corporations) nny 
excess of electrical ener, which may be generated, and which may 
be so beneficially used by said irrigation districts or municipalities, 
when any such excess of electric energy may not be required for pump- 
ing the water supply for said grantee and for the actual municipal 
public purposes of the said grantee (which purposes shall not include 
sale to private persons or corporations) at such price as will actually 


reimburse the said grantee for developing and maintaining and trans- 
mitting the surplus electrical energy thus sold— 


That will be a more difficult proposition in finance than the 
other would be of engineering— 

And no power plant— 

Listen to this clause— 


and no power plant shall be interposed on the line of the conduit 
except by the said grantee, or the lessee, as hereinafter provided, and 
—. ue purposes and within the limitations in the conditions set forth 
erein, 


So that dedicates the entire power to the city with some 
degree of completeness, if it can be done at all. 


The said grantee shall develop and use hydroelectric power for the 
use of its people and shall, at prices to be fixed under the laws of 
California or, the absence of such laws, at prices approved by the 
Secretary of the Interior. 


That I referred to, Mr. President, a few moments ago, and I 
will not refer to it again. There is one provision here, however, 
to which I shall call attention before I close upon this part of 
the discussion: 


Provided, however, That the grantee shall at all times comply with 
and observe on its part all the conditions specified in this act, and in 
the event that the same are not reasonably complied with and carried 
out by the grantec, upon written request of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, it is made the duty of the Attorney General in the name of the 
United States to commence all necessary suits or proceedings in the 
proper court haying jurisdiction thereof, 5 the purpose of enforcing 
an 


carrying out the provisions of this act. 
It will be observed that that is entirely different from the 
provision with reference to forfeiture, with reference to the 
failure to complete and an attempt to sell.. In the provisions of 
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the grant which have reference to the question of sale or refer- 
ence to the question of failure to complete, it is expressly pro- 
vided that such failure shall constitute a forfeiture upon the 
part of the grantee, and that the Attorney General shall bring 
action for the purpose of bringing that forfeiture to a final con- 
clusion. 

But this is an entirely different proposition. It does not pro- 
vide for any forfeiture, but simply provides that the grantee 
shall comply, and that upon its failure to do so the Attorney 
General shall bring such action as may be necessary for the 
enforcement and carrying out of the provisions of the act. No 
forfeiture being provided for, no forfeiture can follow from that 
fact, for the reason that forfeitures are not fayored and must be 
specifically provided for before they can be enforced. The, 
Attorney General could bring whatever action was necessary; 
perhaps an action of mandamus or something of that kind, to 
compel compliance with the law. | 

I ask, in connection with that, What would be the remedy pf 
the irrigation districts if they should get into a conflict with San 
Francisco in regard to the rights under this grant? What 
remedy would they haye? They could not bring any action such 
as.is provided for in the bill. They would simply be rele 
to common-law actions, or actions under the laws of the 
of California, whatever they might be. 

There is one provision here, however, which seems to/be ex- 
clusive: 

That this grant, so far as it relates to the sald irrigatiop districts, 
shall be deemed and held to constitute a binding obligation upon sale 
grantee in favor of the sald irrigation districts, which salg districts, or 


55 of them, may judicially enforce in any court of petent juris- 
ction, 


Of course if these provisions were legal, tf they were binding, 
they would go into court to enforce them the same as they 
would enforce any other contractual relation, or any other right 
based upon a contract in a grant; but they would have no 
power to enforce a forfeiture. They would not be permitted to 
proceed upon their own initiative in regard to such a thing, 
and they would simply be relegated to their common-law rights 
of action, whatever they were, or to actions as provided by the 
statutes of California. Very likely the only real remedy would 
be an action for damages, which, of course, would be a very 
difficult one to enforce against the city. 

There has been a great deal of discussion in regard to the 
question of the supply of San Francisco at the present time of 
wholesome water. Something was said about it this morning 
by the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Smit], and it has been 
discussed more or less during the entire debate. If we will 
take the reports of the engineers, both the Army engineers, the 
engineers for the Spring Valley Water Co., and the engineer of 
the city, and read those reports, we will come to the conclusion 
that at the present time there is no want or insufficiency of 
supply. It is very clearly stated by the reports that the water 
they now have, with the development which is now provided 
for and in process of completion, and which will go forward 
regardless of any act of this Congress, is not only sufficient for 
the present, but sufficient for years to come. I have not been 
able to find anything to controvert that proposition. 

When I first took hold of this matter I was under the impres- 
sion that San Francisco was at the mercy of the Spring Valley 
Water Co. In fact I read that in something written by one 
of the persons advocating the bill on the outside. But I find 
that the Spring Valley Water Co. and San Francisco have en- 
tered into an agreement; that their contract has been closed; 
and that it is going to finality, regardless of anything we do 
here. The reports disclose that not only will that source give 
them an ample amount of wholesome water for the present, but 
it will give them an ample amount of water for 15 or 20 years. 
It is not contemplated that the water from the Hetch Hetchy 
Valley will be used for 15 or 20 years, according to these 
reports. There is no contemplation that the city can possibly 
be in a position to use it inside of seven or eight years, as I 
understand; but certainly there is no contemplation that the 
city will use it within any reasonable period of time. 

I read from a newspaper article published in a San Francisco 
paper only a short time ago, in which it is said: 


Contractors for the Exposition Co, have completed one well, from 
which water is being pumped at the rate of 400 gallons a minute, which 
is over 500,000 gallons per day. Three more wells are to be sunk, and 
if they yield as abundantly the aggregate yield will be 2,000,000 gallons 
pe day, which is one-twentieth of the average demand on the Spring 

alley system. The water is claimed to be excellent. An official of 
the contractors says they will develop water “which will supply 
1,000,000 people during the exposition year.” If it will do that for the 
exposition year, it will do it for succeeding Pai and we can tell both 
Spring Valley and Congress to go hang until our population exceeds a 
million. 


Mr. Freeman says it will take five years to bore the tunnels 
for this supply, so that it will be years before any water is 
gotten into the city out of the proposition we are now discussing. 


I do not think there is anything to be gained by insisting 
that the necessities are imminent and imperative. The Senator 
from Montana said awhile ago that this was simply a question 
of whether we would grant this right to San Francisco or wait 
10 years and grant it to the irrigation districts. San Francisco 
will not be using this water inside of 10 years. But, aside 
from that, I will now answer the Senator’s suggestion, as I 
told him I would awhile ago. 

There is this question in the controversy, and it is the crux 
of the whole contention: Whether San Francisco should go to 
the Hetch Hetchy Valley and to this source of supply or 
whether San Francisco should go to the Sacramento Valley or 
other sources for her water. I do not contend that San Fran- 
cisco should not have an opportunity to secure an additional 
supply of water at some time in the future, although I think 
it will be a long time before she needs it. She will be using the 
power a long time before she uses the water. I do not, however, 
object to San Francisco having that water if it can be supplied 
without doing an injury to other people; or, if there is no 
other source of supply, the injury, of course, must follow, 
anyway. 

Mr. President, anyone who will take thése reports and read 
them and study them will come to the conclusion that San 
Francisco can go to the Sacramento Valley, or to the McCloud 
River, or to the Eel River, or to the American River and get 
just as wholesome and just as efficient a quality of water as 
that which she is now seeking to get from the Hetch Hetchy 
source. There is a difference in cost—some say of $10,000,000, 
some say of $20,000,000, and I think some of the figures go above 
that, although I think the figures above that have been reduced 
until it is fair to argue it upon the basis of the two figures I 
have given—ten or twenty or twenty-five million dollars. 

Mr. President, against that what are we to weigh? Fot the 
question of the scenery, which they say is a sentimental ques- 
tion. It is one which is most earnestly advocated by a great 
many earnest people who are entitled to respect and considera- 
tion, but it is one which does not at all control me. Against 
that, however, let us place the disadvantages which will inure 
to the farmers of the San Joaquin Valley and to those who are 
to settle that country in the future. 

The Sacramento Valley has more than an abundant supply. 
She is anxious to get rid of some of the water she has. She 
has floods, and the Government is taking steps to be rid of too 
much water in the Sacramento region. Shall we, for the pur- 
pose of avoiding the expenditure of a few million dollars at 
present, enter upon a proposition which means the ultimate in- 
jury to many millions more of property in the San Joaquin 
Valley? I think the reports show just as conclusively that this 
great region of country never can be reclaimed unless it is re- 
clained from this source. When I say “reclaimed” I do not 
mean that perhaps in the technical sense, because in a technical 
way it has been already reclaimed; but they have not sutticient 
water with which to raise crops so that they can make it profit- 
able. In one sense that entire walley, as I understand, has been 
covered by settlement; but it is a question of getting enough 
water to supply it so that the people can really raise crops 
upon the land they have; otherwise they must in time give it 
up, of course. : 

Therefore you not only have the irrigation districts which 
are there which may be provided for sufliciently under this 
bill—we will admit that for the sake of the argument—but 
you have these great tracts of land which are to be made valu- 
able or valueless in the future, depending on whether you turn 
away this source of supply or keep it there—valuable if it 
Stays, valueless if it is turned away. 

As I understand—and if I am in error about this I should 
like to be corrected—the only difference between the proposi- 
tions of the Sacramento and the San Joaquin is purely a ques- 
tion of dollars and cents. We have reached the point where it 
is only a question of dollars, or a few million dollars. Upon one 
side is the great San Joaquin Valley, one of the richest and most 
fertile valleys in the world, depending upon this water, with 
no other source of supply. Upon the other is the. Sacramento 
Valley, able to supply the water, and ought to be rid of it. It is 
not the question of cost of to-day alone, but what will it amount 
to in the sweep of years, when you have assessed up against the 
$20,000,000 which may have to be expended the loss which will 
arise by reason of the failure to reclaim or to dedicate those 
lands to homes and farms in the San Joaquin Valley? 

I wish in this connection to read from an article in the Irri- 
gation Age, written by a man by the name of John J. Bramhall. 
I do not know Mr. Bramhall, but he writes what seems to me a 
pretty fair article in regard to this matter. He says: 


San Francisco needs more water. So does the San Joaquin Valley. 


The water sources in the Sierra Nevada are being rapidly appropriated, 
but there are still some unused sources on the watersheds of both the 
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Sacramento and the San Joaquin Valleys, and the question might be put 
in this form: To which valley should San Francisco go for her water? 
z San Francisco claims by 9 certain water rights in the up- 
per Tuolumne River, in the Hetch Hetchy Valley, in the northern part 
of the Yosemite Valley, and also in Cherrx Creek and Lake Eleanor, 
north of Hetch Hetchy, and has acquired title to certain lands in those 
locations, and now asks Congress for a dam site and right of way which 
shall be free from revocation by the Secretary of the Interior, as in the 
Garfield permit. The question at issue is whether San Francisco should 
pa seintega these privileges or shall be compelled to go elsewhere for 
er supply. 

There are two factors in the controversy, as opposed to the conten- 
tions of San Francisco: First, the interests of the irrigation farmers 
and those who might become such by the extension of the irrigated 
area, and, second, the advocates of the preservation of the national 
parks from ali encroachment by co te or municipal interests—com- 
monly called the “ nature lovers.” ese latter have been given rough 
usage by the advocates of the San Francisco scheme, but have been 
very useful to them, nevertheless, in clouding the main issue, which is 
the defense of the irrigation districts in the San Joaquin Valley. As 
the question will 8 be decided on consideration of “ highest use,” 
I will disregard the plea of sentiment, but without prejudice. 

Nor is it necessary to go into the history of San Francisco's efforts 
to get the grant of the Hetch-Hetchy reservoir or to discuss the ques- 
tion of whether the location is propery within the boundaries of the 
Yosemite National Park, or debate the powers of Congress in the mat- 
ter. We may take these for granted until disproven. 

In his communication to the mayor of San Francisco on the applica- 
tion for Lake Eleanor and Hetch Hetchy reservoir sites, under act of 
February 15, 1901, Secretary Fisher said: 

“T have reached the conclusion that a permit for this purpose should 
not be issued by the Secretary of the Interior under the existing law. 
This conclusion is not based at all upon questions connected with the 
permit, but is based upon the fact that the only statutory 9 
under which such permit could be issued is the act of February 15, 
1901. The first and main conclusion reached by the advisory board of 
Army engineers is as follows: 

be board is of the opinion that there are several sources of water 
supply that could be obtained and used by the city of San Francisco 
and adjacent communities to supplement the near-by supplies as the 
necessity develops. From any one of these sources the water is saffi- 
cient in guantity and is, or can be made, suitable in quality, while the 
engineering difficulties are not insurmountable. The determining factor 
is principally one of cost. In some cases, however, such as the Sacra- 
mento, sentiment must be taken into consideration.“ 


That, it occurs to me, is a pretty fair statement. The writer 
does not seem to be prejudiced, and this is a quotation which 
he makes literally from the Army engineers’ report. 

He then quotes further, which I will not now take the time 
to read, the difference in cost, which is about, as I said a mo- 
ment ago, $20,000,000, with some estimates as high as $30,- 
000,000, greater than the Hetch Hetchy project; but he says 
that by discounting to 1914 it becomes only $13,000,000. 

Secretary Fisher says: 

I do not believe that the Secretary of the Interior should grant 
under the act of February 15, 1901, a t in this case based upon 
the principal determining factor of the difference in cost between avail- 
able alternative sources of water supply, whether that difference be 

13,000,000 or $20.000,000, or even more than $20,000,000. If the 

retary were to do this, he would in a certain important sense be 
lacing a monetary value u the preservation of the Hetch Hetchy 
alley in its present natu conditions, 

And, he might have said, he would be placing a monetary 
value upon the San Joaquin Valley and its possible agricultural 
future under its present development and condition. So the 
Secretary refused to grant permission. 

I will discuss this matter later during the evening. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. 
Hempstead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the Speaker of 
the House had signed the enrolled joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
155) extending time for completion of classification and ap- 
praisement of surface of segregated coal and asphalt lands of 
the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations and of the improyements 
thereon, and making appropriation therefor, and it was there- 
upon signed by the Vice President. 


BANKING AND CURRENCY. 


Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I desire to announce that on Tuesday next, 
immediately after the routine morning business, I shall address 
the Senate on the banking and currency bill, unless it will inter- 
fere with other business of the- Senate. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield to me? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I ask the Senator to yield to me 
in order that I may submit a somewhat lengthy amendment to 
this bill so that it may be printed. I ask that it lie upon the 
table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rozrnson in the chair). 
The amendment will lie on the table and be printed, 3 


RECESS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 6 o'clock having ar- 
rived, in accorđance with the order previously made, the Sen- 
ate of the United States will take a recess until the hour of 
8 o’clock p. m. 

Thereupon (at 6 o’clock p. m.) the Senate took a recess until 
8 o'clock p. m. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The Senate reassembled at S o’clock p. m. 
AGRICULTURAL COOPERATION IN EUROPE (S. DOC. NO. 214). 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that an order be made that the manuscript of the report of 
the American Commission on Agricultural Cooperation in Europe 
be printed as a Senate document. There has been an order 
already made for the printing of this material, but the printing 
clerk desires this additional order made, it having reference 
more particularly to the arrangement of the document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Florida? The Chair hears none. 

The order as agreed to was reduced to writing, as follows: 


Ordered, That the manuscript of the report of the Ameri Som- 
mion 12 Agricultural Connenation in Barone be printed 5 
ocumen 


CALLING OF THE ROLL. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Gronna Norris Smith, Md. 
Bacon Hollis O'Gorman Smoot 
Bankhead Hughes Overman Stone 
Borah James Owen Swanson 
Brady Johnson Page Thomas 
Bryan Jones Pomerene Thompson 
Burton Kern Reed Thornton 
Cham Lewis Robinson Vardaman 
Clarke, Ark. McCumber u Walsh 

‘oit McLean Shafroth arren 
Fletcher Martin, Va. Sheppard Williams 
Gallinger Martine, N. J. hi 

ff ers Simmons 

Gore Nelson Smith, Ga. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-three Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


SAN FRANCISCO WATER SUPPLY. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7207) granting to the city and 
county of San Francisco certain rights of way in, over, and 
through certain public lands, the Yosemite National Park, and 
Stanislaus National Forest, and certain lands in the Yosemite 
National Park, the Stanislaus National Forest, and the public 
lands in the State of California, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boran] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr, President, at the recess hour I was calling 
attention to an article from the Irrigation Age written by Mr. 
John J. Bramhall, which, as I said, seemed to me to be a very 
earnest effort to be fair and impartial in the presentation of the 
situation, and doubtless it was written by one who has studied 
the situation on the ground. Quoting from the article, it says: 

It would perhaps be going beyond the province of an impartial state- 
ment, such as I am trying to make, to allege that the hearing on the 
Hetch Hetchy bill (H. R. 7207) before the House Committee on the 
Public Lands was a one-sided affair, notwithstanding the efforts of the 
chairman, Mr. SCOTT FERRIS, to bring out all the facts. Nevertheless, 
a perusal of the bearing reveals the fact that the irrigation interests 
made no defense and did not even question statements that were mani- 
festly to their 1 This was brought about by certain conces- 

e part of the San cisco mana 5 2 us 

3 

districts and accepted by their representatives as a compromise. The 


against the bill are now being ted among the water users and are 
being almost unanimously. 
It to be apport too, that the electric power which would be 
generated from the Hetch Hetchy dam is the real “ r in the wood- 
ile,” and it is even asserted that San Francisco is not likely to utilize 
the water for any other pu This phase of the subject was briefly 


rpose. 
touched upon in the inquiry (p. 123), and a warning was given a 
a repetition of the Salt River scandal. 


Ig at eee NIN 
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To understand the peculiar situation of these districts and the reason 
for the strenuous eee to the claims of San Francisco on the part 
of the trrigation farmers, we should examine the topography of the 
San Joaquin Valley; and to understand also the position of San 
cisco as regards water supply, we should look into the topography 
and climatic conditions of the Sacramento Valley. The Great Valley 
of California, about 500 miles in length and 75 or 100 miles In 
breadth, Is inclosed by the lofty Sierra Nevada on the east and 
the Coast Range on the west, and Shasta and Tehachapi at either end. 


warning, Mr. President, which should not go-without some 


Fran- 


It is practically one valley, with the Sacramento flowing down from 
the north and the San Joaquin joining it from the south and empty: 
ing their waters into San Francisco Ba In temperature the two ends 


of the valley are very similar, but in precipitation there is a wide 
difference. ‘or the northern nie we find an average of 20 Inches at 
Sacramento, 23 inches at Chico, 86 inches at Redding, and still higher 
readin in the mountains. In the southern valley we find the pre- 
cipitation decreasing from 16 inches at Stockton to 5 inches at Bakers- 
field, with a higher range, of course, in the mountains. Quoting the 
California Conservation Commission, the mean annual run-off of the 
Sacramento River at Collinsville 8 tributaries) is 26,000,000 
acre-feet, and of the San Joaquin River and tributaries 8,500,000 acre- 
feet. It was shown clearly in the Hetch Hetchy hearings (Dp. 75-80) 
that the San Joaquin Valley has a scarcity of water and the Sacra- 
mento Valley a surplus, in a ratio of 6 to 1 per acre. 

One of the valleys, Mr. President, in need of all the water that 
can be possibly supplied for the purpose of reclaiming these 
lands or holding them for cultivation, and the other having a 
very large surplus of water. 

In fact, the general problem in the Sacramento Valley is one of flood 

revention. (See Rivers and Floods of the Sacramento and San 
oaquin Watersheds, and also report of California Conservation Com- 
mission.) The rivers and floods report shows that within a radius of 
20 to 40 miles from Kennett, in the lower Pit and upper Sacramento 
watersheds (including the proposed McCloud River water source for 
San Francisco) the annual precipitation sometimes exceeds 100 inches, 
and In 1909 was 115.9 inches. he same report gives details of flood 
losses since 1909 of $10,325,000, mainly in the Sacramento Basin, and 
all attributable to the Sacramento; as It is the rent flood tide of that 
river that backs up the San Joaquin The Unite aoe righ tombe a 
now prosecuting a grea -protection work on the low 

River, which will cost $30,000,000, divided between the Federal, State, 
nand county Governments, and it is estimated that private capital is 
engaged in reclamation work to an equal or greater amount, in which 
lands to the extent of over half a million acres are to be reclaimed 
from overflow. From this it would appear that the Sacramento Valley 
vena Rk only too glad to part with all the water that San Francisco 
cou ake. 

A few brief notes regarding the increase of value of farms and of 

roduction in Stanislaus County attributable in t measure to 
rrigation. (Report of State board of agriculture.) alue of all farm 
property, 1900, $17,032,000; 1910, 843,788,000; increase, 157 per cent. 
nerease. in value r acre greater than any other Interior county. 
There was very little alfalfa in 1900; the area now is estimated at 
130,000 acres. The butter product in 1900 was about 800,000 porosa 
in 1912 Stanislaus was the leading butter county in the State, with 
6,894,225 pounds, practically all from irrigated land. The total 
irrigated area in 1899 was 17,500 acres; in 1909, 84.000 acres, with 
341,000 acres in existing projects. There are now 120,000 acres irri- 
gated in the Modesto-Turlock districts, and about 30,000 acres 
outside. The works haye not been extended to cover all the 
area included in the districts, but extensions have been already 
planned. Meanwhile, the lands to the eastward, now in pasture or 
stubble, and suitable elther for citrus or deciduous fruit or for alfalfa, 
are being looked over with a view toward new irrigation districts, 
which, however, the passage of the Hetch Hetchy bill would exclude 
for all time. So that even if the existing districts are fully protected 
by the bill (regarding which the lawyers differ), the outside lands 
must remain arid. True, San Francisco did magnanimously consent to 
the enlargements of the districts from 257,000 acres to 300,000 acres, 
to Include the proposed Waterford district, but would allow for no 
extra water for their development. 

Much more might be said, for the subject is a wide one and impor- 
tant on account of the precedents it may establish, but enough has 
been set forth to demonstrate that the farmers and landowners of the 
San Joaquin Valley, and particularly of Stanislaus County, have 
abundant reason for their opposition to the diversion of any waters, 
natural or flood, from the San Joaquin Valley. 


As a comment upon that, Mr. President, aside from the gen- 
eral comment that it seems to be an effort to fairly and impar- 
tially present the matter by one whom I do not know to be 
interested, but can not say he is not—in addition to that com- 
ment, anything to my mind which in this country is calculated 
to withhold from irrigation and from farming or utilizaton for 
agricultural purposes any considerable area of land is a detri- 
ment and a calamity to this country which you can not measure 
in dollars and cents. 

I remarked this afternoon that for the last five years the 
figures disclose that we are giving over to our sister Govern- 
ment upon the north 100,000 of our citizens. I was about to 
say our best citizens, because I consider that the man who goes 
out into the desert and waste places to make a farm where 
there never had been a farm before, and thereby add not only 
to the home-builders’ dominion, but add to the general comforts 
and to the general supplies of the entire country, is altogether 
to be classed as one of our best class of citizens. Everyone 
who is familiar with the western country knows that for the 
last several years there has been a gradual pushing more and 
moe to that part of the public lands which are very costly to 

aim. 

There is no such thing any longer, Mr. President, as a man 
going out on a piece of prairie land rich and fertile, turning it 


over, and raising a crop without any further expense than that 
of merely reducing it to a cultivable condition. He must now 
go into those almost inaccessible places, where it is difficult to 
get water with which to supply the land; he must be at an extra 
expense in order to get water upon the land; and then he must 
wait until the water goes upon the land, until the land has been 
tamed, as it were, to the production of crops. So, Mr. President, 
we are now engaged in an effort to secure enough land in dif- 
ferent parts of the West, where it has not actually been taken, 
to hold our own people, and it has been demonstrated in the last 
five years that so far we have not the land or, if we have. that 
we haye not the means available by which the people can get it. 
So we have lost 100,000 of our citizens year by year of our best 
blood and best brain. who have gone over to help build up the 
great Dominion of Canada. 

Anything, Mr. President, that is calculated to reduce to an 
eternal desert or a portion of it for all time one of the most 
fertile and beautiful valleys in the country is not to be meas- 
ured by an estimate of $20,000,000, to say nothing of the other 
conditions which might be of importance. 

Therefore, if it is true, Mr. President, that the Sacramento 
Valley has a surplus of water and that there is an efficient and 
sufficient supply for San Francisco, or if it be true, as I think I 
shall show later, that the American River, the McCloud River, 
and the Eel River will afford a sufficient supply of wholesome 
water, the mere question of cost or additional cost ought not to 
insure the passage of this bill. So far as I am concerned, there 
is no difference to my mind between granting to a city a piece 
of property belonging to the Government that is worth from 
fifty to one hundred million dollars than it is to take $30,000,000 
out of the Treasury and give it to the city. I stated a moment 
ago as my candid judgment that it would be infinitely less costly 
to the United States Government to make an appropriation out- 
right to transfer the water across from the Sacramento Valley 
than it would be to make this grant if the grant has the effect 
upon a San Joaquin Valley that seems to be conceded in these 
reports. 

It is very difficult, Mr. President, interrupted as I was this 
afternoon, to present this matter in a logical way; so I refer 
back for a few moments to one feature of it, which I passed 
over, to make an additional statement in regard to it. What I 
shall now read is from the report of Mr. John R. Freeman, the 
expert for the city of San Francisco, which says: 

THE EXISTING SUPPLY TO SAN FRANCISCO. 
says of it: “The present 


the Spring Valley Water Co. is. I 
safe.” LANAN Report, p. 61.) 


can be developed to 131,000,000 gallons daily—more 

s and suficient for 
Even taking into 
San Francisco, the Army 
of the coast range supply 


John R. 


engineers find the “ economical devel u 
is 233,000,000 SEN 


tion of two an a quarter milli f I (pr —— Mat green’ 
e ons of people (presen ulation abou 
760,000). One hundred gallons a day per capita is the present use. 


(Freeman, p. 79.) 
THE HETCH HETCHY AT LEAST FIVE YEARS AWAY. 


Should this bill pass, water can 2 be brought from the Hetch 
Hetchy under 5 years 3 p. 74), or 10 years according to 
former cny Engineer Mancon. Long before this the “Calaveras” 
supply would be senay, and with this Mr. Freeman advises “ deferring ” 
the bullding of the Hetch Hetchy works “ four or five years,” and thus 
“put off for a few years the payin of interest on the large sum of 
money involved in building the Hete Hetchy Dam.” (Report, p. 69.) 
* * * * „ s 


* 

In 1910 George Otis “mith, Director 
porsa to the Secretary of the Interior, 
y engineers: 

“The Lake Eleanor project is amply sufficient to meet the present 
and prospective needs of the city, and it is not necessary that the 
Hetch Hetchy Valley should be available to San Francisco for the 
purpose of a municipal water supply.” 


That statement was made by a responsible officer of the 
Government in 1910. 


This board reported four other such sources: (1) McCloud River: (2) 
Sacramento River; (3) Lake Eleanor, ete; (4) American River, ete.— 
all ample. Upon this showing Secretary Fisher, who visited the valley, 
refused a permit to the city, which therefore now makes this appeal 
to Congress. 

$ 


of the Geological Survey, re- 
after a careful examination 


* * s a > > 


TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY SQUARE MILES OF ARABLE AND IRRIGABLE LAND 
TO BE LEFT FOREVER ARID, 

The demands of the San Joaquin Valley for complete irrigation are 
in excess of the water available. * + There can be no question 
but that a large portion, if not all, of the flow of the Tuolumne (from 
the Hetch Hetchy) could be used’ for irrigation if stored. * * * 
It seems quite certain that to irrigate the southern part of the San 
Joaquin Valley would be less expensive from the Tuolumne than from 
the streams farther north. (The Army Engineers Report, p. 35.) 


When I returned from dinner, after the recess, I found on 
my desk a letter under date of November 30, written by J. E. 
Gardner, an attorney at Watsonville, Cal. I am inclined to 
: pay a good deal of regard to this letter, for the reason that the 


ENE 
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writer refers to himself as just simply a country lawyer, and 
I bave a very profound respect for the country lawyer. I do not 
know Mr. Gardner otherwise than as he introduces himself; 
but he says: 

I am not directly or indirectly interested in any water supply for 

San Franciseo, existing or i ed and have no client: S or 
relatives who are, nor am T d tly or indirectly connec’ or aaso- 
ciated with the so-called system“ which is supposedly in 
his santanic majesty to deprive San Francisco of t boon ; 
a citizen cf the United States and of the State of California, for a 
number of reasons I am vitally interested in the preservation and 
perpetuation of Yosemite National Park. From the experience of several 
visits to this section, I have certain personal knowledge of the subject, 
which I fee) to be sufficient excuse to inflict upon you some views of an 
obscure country lawyer. 


I will not read the entire letter, Mr. President, but will ask 
to insert in the Recorp that portion which I do not read. I 
will, however, read a paragraph or two from it. The writer 
States : 

4. There are a lot of ridiculously false stories In circulation as to 
the water famine in San Franciseo, I believe Mayor Rolph is now on 
his way to Washington with some 20,000 signatures to a statement 
—— as condition of his city is desperate, the health of its people threat- 
ened, etc. : 

In the first place, this condition absolutely does not exist, has not 
existed, and there is not one bit of danger that it will come to pass. 


I think that statement could be well based upon the report 
made by the parties in interest from San Francisco. 


There is and has been an abundance of admittedly good water for all 
the people and for all purposes, and to mong the possibie demands of 
the city for many years to come. But San Francisco for a long time 
has been fighting with seid Valley Water Co., and because of this 
fight pipes have not been lald to certain districts. 


As I understand, the Spring Valley Co. and San Francisco 
have now come to an agreement about the sale, and a friendly 
suit for condemnation is proceeding. 

Inasmuch as there are no connections with the established water 

tem, these districts have suffered. Hetch Hetchy would not relieve 
this condition. The water from that source could not be landed in San 
Francisco within five years, and then, as now, would have to be piped. 


Long before that time 3 through condemnation proceedings, or 
some other available means, these neglected districts will be supplied 
* 


with water. 
s% * . * J * 
To mit this grant would be a serious blunder, both from a senti- 
mental and an economical viewpoint. 


Then he discusses what he considers the sentimental view, 
which I do not at this time discuss. He proceeds: 


That there are other adequate sources of supply for San Francisco 
is so well established as a fact that it does not need comment. To be 
sure, they can not be bad for nothing, as the city would have this. But 
that is no reason why the people of the Nation should make San Fran- 
7188 8 of that which should be worth to her, at the very least, 

r * me 


The entire letter is as follows: 
WATSONVILLE, CAL., 5 
Hon. W. E. Boran, e Me ee 
Washington, D. O. 
0 ve! $ r Bap nd ai you are 8 with 
ive to the er ropesing to gran 
San Francisco the right R s 


mdence rein- 


= San 
ongress many 
them to believe 
80 as 
g of 


square miles of territory, a portion 
by it in private ownership. This bolat is em- 
phasized in literature sent out to chambers of commerce, women's 
clubs, and other similar organizations. 

Like all really effective lies, this one is adulterated with a certain 
percentage of truth. The floor of Hetch Hetchy Valley tha 
tually be flooded probably measures something like the area named. 
Anyone, however, who is familiar with the watershed knows that if 
Hetch Hetch Valley is to be used for a storage reservoir for 
Muctguise Musto 12 ox 1R motes be NEID: ADA. te Tott A oles 
Tuolumne Mea s, 12 or n an a ew 
district from which the water will come, must virtually be handed 
over to the elty of San Francisco. 

This watershed includes more than one-half the total area of Yosemite 
National Park, in my humble judgment the grandest, the best, and in 
every way the most valuable portion. 

The laws of this State relative to the sanitation of watersheds are 

stringent, and at every session of the legislature additional re- 


strictions are placed upon the use of such areas. It is utter folly 
for an instant to ai See that with Hetch Hetchy devoted to this use 
the watershed could, to any N extent, be occupied by tourists, 
campers, or pleasure seekers. The law would not permit it, and public 
sentiment would absolutely forbid it. 

The company now supplying San Francisco owns a large portion of 
its watersheds. These are carefully fenced, diligently patrolled, and 
under strict and constant inspection. The city officials, wbo are now 
enga in jc ey bugs this falsehood, insist upon a strict inspection of 
the ring Valley ater Co.'s sources of supply. ‘They would set 
up a howl that could be heard in Jerusalem if the company’s water- 
sheds were used as public Among places, or if summer resorts should 
be established along the streams from which the water comes. 

The watershed of the Tuelumne, above Hetch Hetchy, is one much 
more readily subject to pollution than those of the Spring Valley Water 
Co. Tue Tnolumne gathers its waters from a district near by, a pre- 
cipitous region, a region of granite peaks and slopes, a region that 
yearly is covered with a heavy fall of snow, and which with the 5 
snow la washed clean every Gian, To pollute this stream it is no 
necessary to build a privy on its nk nor to run hogs in its waters. 
A typhoid germ, deposited a mile away, might easily be carried into the 
river with the melting of the snow. The “leavings” at any old camp 
site mag be carried into the river with the first freshet. The watershed 
of the Spring Mire f Co. is of an entirely different nature. A region 
of almost rpetvual summer—no snow, no nite slopes of great 
expanse, and a region where water, flowing Into its streams is pretty 
well filtered before it arrives. 

Now, if San Francisco must—as she rightfully and lawfully does 
insist upon a rigid inspection and careful sanitation of Spring Valley's 
sources of supply ; if campers, and trampers, and summer resorts are to 
be excluded from these watersheds; why should she be expected to wel- 
come the epee of the earth to come and spend thetr summers in the 
Tuolumne Meadows, the Tuolumne Canyon, and other territory tributary 
to the upper Tuolumne River? If anyone shall permit himself to believe 
that she will there is in store for him a glorious disillusionment. Once 
this grant is obtained Congress will be urged—yes, absolutely com- 
pell to isolate the whole watershed above Hetch Hetchy Valley. 

It is true, I sup „that the city has acquired own p of a por- 
tion of the floor of the valley. It is also true that there are private 
holdings in Yosemite Valley and in other portions of the park. oes it 
follow that Yosemite Valley should be turned over to private enter- 
prises? If San Francisco saw fit to invest money in this manner, with- 
out first having obtained from Congress the necessary grant, that fact 
is no reason to demand it now. The investment was made voluntarily. 
If it is not profitable, the city has only Its own bad judgment to blame. 
Moreover, I bave no donbt that these holdings, without the grant, are 
worth more than was paid for them and will constantly Increase in 
value. Nor is there less room to doubt that the purpose of the city 
in making the purchase was to use this ownership of the floor of the 
valley as a club, as it is now industriously engaged in doing. 

2. It is said that the Hetch Hetchy Valley is a region well-nigh 
inaccessible, visited by almost no one, and infested with mosquitoes to 
an extent that life is there almost unendurable. 

A good wagon road approaches the valley within 10 miles. Thence, 
by a comparatively easy trail, the valley is reached in three bours or 


less. Two more good trails lead in. One may reach this valley just 
as easily, just as quickly, and, e t for the short horseback ride, with 
just as much ‘ort as he could have entered the Yosemite Valley 8 


or 10 years ago. I have visited both valleys, both before and since the 
construction of the Yosemite Valley Railroad, and I know the above 
statement to be a fact. z 

I have seen as many as 200 ple eam in the Hetch Hetehy at 
one time. I think I may truthfully say that hundreds of people visit 
the valley every season, and I know tbat this has been true on many 
oecasions. This with no hotel accommodations whatever and no stage 
line connecting. I have never met anyone who bas camped in the 
Hetch Hetchy who is not in love with it and the surrounding fon. 
My wife, a frail woman, was with me on my last trip, and I could not 
. her better than to take her there again, though we rode horse- 

ek from Yosemite by way of Tuolumne meadows, a trip ten times as 
hard as that by the wagon road. 

Mosquitoes infest every part of the mountains at the time when the 
snow is melting and while water still stands in low places. My visits 
to Hetch Hetchy have been made in July, and I have found not nearly 
so many of these insects as were present during the same month in 
Yosemite. Yet a good many thousands of people yearly manage to 
worry through the month in the latter place. 

8. It is said that to transform the valley into a lake will add to its 
beauty ; that a road will be built into the canyon and around this lake; 
and that the people will thus be enabled to enjoy that which is now 
denied to them, 
ridiculous as to 
and picturesque 


semite—tha’ 


As for reads about this lake, it is 
might be bullt into the valley, but to discover the route of a boulevard 
around it (when converted) would be a difficult task. It would bave 
to run along the perpendicular canyon wall for a distance of something 
like 16 miles; nearly every foot of it would have to be blasted from 
solid granite; and it would be a clever engineer, indeed, who would be 
able to locate on its course one camping place that would accommodate 
20 people; while horse feed would be wholly out of the question. And 
so they would make this place attractive and accessible to the people. 

What should be done Is to construct a road into this valley, provide 
a hotel or camp, condemn all private holdings, and give the poopie of 
the Nation a chance to enjoy one more of the wonders at home t so 
far exceed those abroad. 

4. There are a lot of ridiculously false stories in circulation as to 
the water famine in San seo. T believe Mayor Rolph is now on 
his way to Washington with some 20,000 signatures to a statement 
that the 5 of his city is desperate, the health of its people 

reatened, e r 
threattne first place, this condition absolutely does not exist, 
existed, and there is not one bit of danger that it will come 


the pennies and for all purposes and to supply 
of the city for many years to come. But n 
time has been fighting with the Spring Valley Water Co., and 


has not 
to 


pass. 
is and has been an abundance of e good water for all 
e possible demands 
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of this fight pipes have not been laid to certain districts. Inasmuch as 


there are no connections with the established water systems, these dis- 
tricts have suffered. Hetch Hetchy would not relieve this condition. 
The water from that source could not be landed in San Francisco within 
five years, and then, as now, would have to be piped: Long before that 
time expires; through condemnation proceedings or by some other 
available ap epg neglected districts will be apples with water. 

These are a fair sample of the false and misleading statements that 
have been given currency by the advocates of the grant. They are put 
forth in attractive form, presented by clever writers or speakers, and, 
standing uncontradicted, have deceived many thousands of people who 
have no personal knowledge of the situation. Only a week ago the 

resident of our local women’s club returned from a district eonven- 
fon at which a San Francisco representative had been present with an 
armful of such ammunition. She was full of enthusiasm for the grant 
and urged upon the club the advisability of adopting and forwarding 
to Congress a resolution constructed along the same lines as the cir- 
cular letters I have referred to. The members, with one exception, 
belng ignorant of the truth, were about to put the resolution through 
with a whoop. Fortunately one member was present who knew. 
A few words from her changed the whole situation, and the resolution 
was turned down without a dissenting vote. Undoubtedly such resolu- 
tions have been adopted by hundreds of similar organizations, ac 
blindly and after haying heard only one side of the question. Suc 
expressions of opinion are worthless as an indication of public sentiment 
and should have no consideration in Con, th the same effort 
and the same expenditure of money just as many pecnis could be 
induced to indorse a proposition to dam up the Yosemite Valley. 

To mit this grant would be a serious blunder, both from a senti- 
mental and an economical viewpoint. 

To one who delights in the beauties and wonders of nature the idea 
is repulsive. To such it would be a crime to abandon to San Francisco 
the grander half of Yosemite National Park. These constitute a rather 
large part of the inhabitants of the United States. Some 12,000 or 
more visit Yosemite Valley in one summer season, If the Government, 
at a comparatively slight expense, would build a road from Yosemite to 
Tuolumne Meadows and from Hog Ranch into Hetch Hetchy the patron- 
age of the park in a short time would be more than doubled. ith 30 
miles of new road and a few thousand dollars spent in repairing the old 
Tioga Road (running from Crockers to the Meadows), the whole Tuo- 
lumne watershed would be opened up, and neither in America nor 
Europe, nor elsewhere on the globe, would there be a “ d tour“ 
that In variety, 999 —— and picturesque beauty would equal this trip 


around the Yosemite Park. 

This park is the playground of a Nation. It gent to the people of 
the East as well as to those in the West. In it millions of people now 
living and countless millions yet to come have or will have a personal 
interest. Thus far it has been preserved to them. The 2 of San 
Francisco constitute considerably less than one-fourth of the - 
tion of one sparsely pulated State, They have no moral or 
right and no legitimate excuse to demand of Congress that this park 
or any part of it be handed over to them. Congress has no right to 
take from the people of the whole Nation a thing which is held in trust 
for them and divert it to the selfish and exclusive use of one single, 
small community. To do so would be a monstrous Injustice; a mos 
flagrant violation of trust. 

osemite Valley is fact approaching the time when during the summer 
months it will be overrun with people. Those who care for solitude, 
who wish to be removed for a time from the maddening coda already 
find themselves shut ont. But a few years and this valley w. tt not be 
able to accommodate in reasonable comfort one-half the people who will 
wish to go there. An outlet for these people should be provided. It is 
just at hand, The meadows and Hetch SICHT pave 0 to be opened 
up to travel by stage or automobile and provided with reasonable ac- 
commodations in the way of camps or hotels. These regions are part 
and parcel of the park. They are the natural outlet for the surplus 
patronage of Yosemite Valley. Instead of restricting the area t 
may be used by the Ue for their health and emer the Govern- 
ment should seek to develop it and to render distant portions more easily 
accessible, It is not the experience of rapes gyal States, or nations 
that areas too great have been reserved as par Quite the contrary. 

Economically the blunder would be even greater. In Yosemite Park, 
as it stands, the United States and the State of California have one 
of the biggest and best business investments in the world. I have been 
through this park with persons who have visited almost every part of 
the earth, who are at home in the Alps and the Andes and who are not 
strangers in the land of the Himalayas. With one accord they are 
aaro that with reasonable development, such as will naturally come 
within a few years, this region will exceed in attractiveness any it has 
been their privilege to see. Its variety of scene is almost unlimited; its 
| Seon rarely, if ever, equaled; its extent so great; the climate so de- 
ightfully adapted to all the purposes of the htseer, tourist, invalid, 
artist, nature lover, and pleasure seeker. 

With this park intact there is no reason why hundreds of millions 
of dollars now spent in Europe should not be kept at home. Yosemite 
Park should be the mecca for thousands of pleasure-seeking, money- 
spending easterners who yearly set sail for foreign rts. It could 
easily be made many times more Populate than the Yellowstone, 
Through this medium California should make herself rich. The cost 
of a water sup ly for San Francisco—if she be compelled to purchase 
one, as other cities do—would be a mere pittance beside the sums of 
money that would in 25 years be spent In California by those who would 
come here for the grand tour around the Yosemite National Park. 
This is no dream. It is a fact, and one that the advocates of the 
grant are very careful to obscure. \ 

Cut off the Tuolumne watershed by this grünt and the ater possi- 
bilities of the park as a money i are gone. Diminished by more 
than one-half in area, by two-thirds in point of camping grounds aud 
sites for resorts, limited virtually to the Yosemite Valley itself, and in 
but a few years it will not accommodate the people of this one State. 
»The ple of the eity and NSA of San Francisco have no right to 
ask that this great asset of the Nation be given over to them as their 
exclusive heritage and for their enormous financial profit. 

That there are other adequate sources of supply for San Francisco is 
so well established as a fact that it does not need comment. To be 
sure, they can not be had for nothing, as the ay. would have this, but 
that is no reason why the people of the Nation should make San Fran- 
7168 — e of that which should be worth to her at the very least 


So, much is made of the fact that water rights h 
to Los Angeles and other cities. The cases am Sot tbe 3 
one who will think a very little and who has any desire W. atever to 
Water rights have been granted 


be fair, will concede it to be true. 


for the selfish purposes of one munici 
San Francisco now, who is to say that it may not be done for another 
city or for a private concern in the years to come. A city or a con- 
cern that may take a fancy to Yosemite Valley, for example. It is not 
a proposition of favoring Los Angeles above San Francisco; it is a 
case of San Francisco demanding more than Los Angeles 
a ever had the effrontery to suggest. 

am not alone in entertaining these views. There are thousands 
of people within 100 miles of San cisco who are more radical 
than am I. Some of them you may hear from. t of them are 
inactive, as I to this time have been. Of one thing be sure, you will 
hear from all who favor the grant. 

Respectfully, J. Ð. GARDNER. 

That is the beauty always of coming to the Government. 
If you go elsewhere, of course you must pay something for 
what you get. The only unqvalifiedly generous giver in the 
country is Uncle Sam. I would pause here to say—and I say 
this without any reflection upon Senators, but simply as an 
illustration of how we look upon the disposal of public funds, 
public property, and so forth, which belongs to all of us in a 
way—that if it were a grant being made by an individual client 
under the advice of any lawyer in the Senate, he would not fora 
moment contemplate advising his client to ever attach his sig- 
nature to this grant. If we were dealing with anything except 
public property, except public funds, as it were, if we were 
acting in a professional relationship to a client and knew the 
value of this property and its worth to the entire country, we 
would not think of passing it over under any such conditions 
or terms as we are seeking to pass it over in this instance. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Martine of New Jersey 
in the chair). Does the Senator from Idaho yield to the Sen- 
ator from Ohio? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. I have not had the pleasure of hearing 
all of the Senator’s argument, but I understand, Mr. President, 
the reason for his opposition. I have understood that the 
people of San Francisco were almost a unit in favor of the pro- 
posed plan. Now, if there is so much objection to this plan, 
and the Sacramento River plan is a feasible one, can the Sen- 
ator explain why it is that the San Francisco people have been 
so unanimously, or almost unanimously, in favor of the plan 
contained in this bill? 

Mr. BORAH. Well, Mr. President, I do not think I could 
explain that to the satisfaction of the Senator from Ohio, but 
I have my own very settled convictions about it. That. how- 
ever, would lead me into a field of discussion which I have 
studiously refrained from approaching. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think the Senator was just reading from a 
letter from a citizen of San Francisco? 

Mr. BORAH. No; a citizen of Watsonville, Cal. 

Mr. THOMAS. The writer states, does he not, that there is 
abundant water for San Francisco at present? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. THOMAS. Will the Senator permit me to read right 
here a notice from the Spring Valley Water Co. which it 
gave to the people of the city of San Francisco last summer? 


It is headed: 
THE WATER SUPPLY—WARNING. 

The water consumption in San Francisco now exceeds the safe, de- 
pendable supply available for distribution. Until the city or the com- 
pany can increase the development of sources now owned and install 
more aqueducts to San Francisco, extreme care must be exercised in 
the use of water or the supply will fall. Stop all waste; stop hosi 
8 and sidewalks with water. Please prevent all unnecessary use o 
water. We earnestly ask for your cooperation in maintainin 

SPRING VALLEY 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; I have read that. 

Mr. THOMAS. Does not the Senator believe that the com- 
pany which supplies this water would scarcely issue a notice of 
this kind if it were not for the fact that the shortage of the 
supply makes it absolutely essential for the welfare of the city? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I read that notice the other day 
in a special edition of the San Francisco Examiner which came 
out in this city, and reflected upon it at the time. When you 
come to examine that notice it is no more than such a notice as 
any water company might very well give to its patrons, namely, 
not to waste so valuable a thing as water in an arid region. 

Mr. THOMAS. Does the Senator recall any other notice of 
this kind? 

Mr. BORAH. The notice is not to waste the water, which 
should not be done at any time, but it also says “ until further 
developments are made,” which developments are now in process 


an nicipal to destroy a national park 
1 


or any other 


the supply. 
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and arranged for, and which will take place whether this bill 
goes through or not, and which, when they have taken place, 
will, according to the reports, give an ample supply to the city 
for the next 10 or 15 years. 

Mr. THOMAS. But the statement is made that— 

Until the city or the company can increase the development of sources 
now owned and install more aqueducts to San Francisco extreme care 
must be exercised in the use of water. 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly. 

Mr. THOMAS. My interpretation of it is that the company 
is obliged to issue this request and insist upon its observance 
because of the fact that it has not sufficient water to go around 
and supply the real needs of San Francisco, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the attorney whose letter I am 
reading states very frankly that the conflict in San Francisco 
between the water company and the city of San Francisco has 
been such for a time that they have not kept up the supply and 
provided for the increased demands of the city. I have no doubt 
that that is true; at least, whether it is true or not, I am per- 
fectly willing, for the sake of the argument, to admit that it is 
true 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. Just a moment; but notwithstanding that that 
does appear, according to the reports the Senator from Colorado 
will remember—and he is more familiar with the facts than I 
am—that with these provisions for an increased supply and the 
arrangements which have been made and which will be carried 
out, an increased supply will be given sufficient to take care of 
the wants of the city for many years to come. 

Mr, THOMAS. Oh, yes. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield further to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. THOMAS. That is true; but the Senator must not for- 
get that this increased supply through the source of the Spring 
Valley Co. is one which affects, and injuriously so, the agri- 
cultural interests and development in the vicinity and neighbor- 
hood from which the supply is to come; that is to say, that no 
supply, whether it comes from the Spring Valley source, from 
the McCloud River source, from the Sacramento River source, 
or from anywhere else, can be had without confronting the same 
difficulty, the same opposition, and inflicting the same injury. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. In the hearing before the Committee on Public 
Lands of the Senate on Senate joint resolution 123 in February, 
1909, the same question arose. Mr. McCutcheon, who testified 
before the committee at that time, gave the committee to under- 
stand that in the development of the water for the city of San 
Francisco as planned by the Spring Valley Water Co.—and, 
by the way, I suppose the Senator knows that he represented 
the company at that time—there was to be no interference 
whatever with agricultural lands, If there is some testimony 
on that point anywhere in the hearings of a later date I do not 
know where it is; and I will ask the Senator if he can recall 
any testimony showing that the plan mapped out by the Spring 
Valley Water Co. will interfere with agricultural lands. 

Mr. THOMAS. My recollection is that at the hearing before 
the Senate committee last year Mr. Freeman was examined, 
or, rather, during the course of his statement some questions 
were asked bearing upon this subject, and that there and else- 
where—although I am not able at present to speak specifically 
as to any particular part of the testimony or hearing—state- 
ments were made to the effect that any further pressure upon 
the water supply will diminish the present level of the subsur- 
face water, and to that extent affect injuriously the farms and 
ranches dependent upon that supply for their moisture. 

I should think that would appear to be an inevitable con- 
sequence, because if the present supply of the company is 37. 
000,000 gallons per day, and that is increased to 100,000,000 
gallons per day, the added draft upon the general source of 
supply must necessarily diminish the quantity which is avail- 
able for agriculturists. It does not make any difference whether 
or not the Spring Valley Co. declares that it does not propose 
to interfere with agricultural rights; the fact remains that it 
will necessarily injuriously affect them. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think the underground storage 
system that has been adopted by the Spring Valley Water Co., 
and percolation from that system into the mains, are such as 
not to interfere with the waters that are used for agricultural 
purposes. ‘The water comes from a watershed whose slopes are 


yery precipitous and goes from that watershed into an under- 
ground reservoir. 


I understand, at least, that as far as the in- 


crease of water for the Spring Valley Water Co. is concerned, 
An Phat not in any way affect the agricultural interests of Cali- 
a. 

Mr. THOMAS. We differ as to that, then. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? J 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish to inquire of the Senator if this Mr. 
Gardner, who has written this apparently quite lengthy letter, 
discloses in the letter any means of knowledge that he has of 
the facts of which he is speaking in regard to the water? 

Mr. BORAH. No; he simply asserts that they are facts with- 
in his knowledge. 

Mr. NORRIS. He does not live in San Francisco? 

Mr. BORAH. Oh, no; he does not live in San Francisco. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator know how far from San 
Francisco he lives? 

Doe . Ro 8 ie not but there are not very many 
0 live in California who do n n 
about San Francisco. A MRE TROT ee SRE 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no doubt he has been there if he is a 
lawyer; but I should like to ask the Senator now this question, 
which I ask without making any reflection on Mr. Gardner— 
I think that is his name. I do not know him, of course. I 
never heard of him before. He may be absolutely accurate and 
absolutely right. He says he is a lawyer. It seems to me the 
Senator must concede that on the simple statement of a man 
who shows in his own statenient that he does not reside there, 
at least, we ought not to give very great weight or consideration 
to that kind of a letter at this time. I wish to ask the Senator 
if he does not agree to that proposition. 

Mr. BORAH. No; indeed I do not, Mr. President. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator think, then, that any man 
who sends in a letter here without disclosing on the face of it 
that he has any knowledge and who simply makes assertions, 
po 55 ak rgd 575 5 after opportunities for investi- 

o what he says have all passed by, 
consideration by the Senate? g MERT ag 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, we proceed here and legislate 
all the time, from day to day, upon newspaper clippings and 
upon petitions and upon letters printed in the Record, and in 
every other way convey information to our minds. We deter- 
mine for ourselves, upon our own sense of what is right, and 
75 our own eae aa to ue probani standing and character 
0 e person, and as to whether the information give 
is right or reliable. . 

Here is an attorney apparently practicing law in a city in 
California; and, as I say, one thing which leads me to believe 
that he is not wholly without reputation and character and 
standing is the fact that he asserts these things. He says he 
has traveled over this territory it is sought now to grant, and 
that he evidently knows these facts. Another thing: He does 
not do as a great many other people have done who have writ- 
ten me from California and say, Do not use my name.” He 
is willing to stand upon what he says, and to have the world 
know that he has said it. Therefore I felt that it was reason- 
ably safe to put it before the Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have not complained that the Senator has 
put it before the Senate. I have not even suggested that it is 
not admissible. The suggestion I made to him, which he seems 
to repudiate, is, coming at this time from some one who does 
not show the means of his knowledge, whether or not it ought 
to have very great weight with the Senate. 

It is a question as to how much weight I think we ought to 
give to that kind of a statement. If letters of that kind are to 
decide this question, it seems to me we will haye to wait until 
to-morrow, when we commence to ballot, and see who sends in 
the Jast letter. 

Mr. BORAH. I really think we ought to wait until to-morrow, 
when we commence to ballot; that is, be ready to accept new 
matter. Something might come in here to-morrow which would 
control the judgment of this body. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, that is true. It may be that to-morrow 
there will be laid on our desks a communication from some 
man who has an entirely new source of supply that never has, 
been investigated. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; there may be another edition of the paper. 
[Laughter.] Who can tell? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; that might happen. 

Mr. BORAH. I desire now to read an article by the editor of 
a paper called Alfalfa. It has been printed in the New York 
Evening Post. I think it is worthy of our consideration, 
although, of course, it would not be accepted in court as evi- 
dence. Nevertheless, it may be a matter which we will want 


to consider, as this man evidently knows what he is talking 
about: 


UHetchy“ shows that “the opposition is based partly on the 
i territory, the property of all 2 


eme 

ty spots”; and 
partly interest in the Hetch 
Hetchy 


River shon 
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red in the East. It is held by I think 


prove that there is no such need. 

May I tell you why the Irrigation districts of Modesto and Turlock, 
in the Le Stanislaus, are strenuously opposing the claims of San 
Francisco? 

The San Joaquin Valley is a broad, leve the bed of an 
ancient arm of the sea, reac 
—.— . its base, 
w ns Sacramen 
st 5 The valley is 200 miles 


a half million acres, almost all 
average rainfall at Modesto is 10 inches, and at ches, with 
a much heavier precipitation in the mountains. It is from the moun- 
tions, holding back ta their forests and . — reservoirs the snows of 
winter, that the dry valley below must depend for its supply, of water. 

In earlier years hy har systems were established, ma Ad private 
capital, as commercial enterprises, tapping the rivers as y emerge 
from the or in some cases pumping the water from the lower 
rivers. It was the argument of the proponents of the bill that the 
people of the valley had been unmindful of their opportunities and had 
‘let their rivers run idly to the sea.” 

We heard something about that this afternoon— 

The reply to that statement will be found in the last volume of the 
United States Census on tion, in which it will be seen that up to 
1910 the eight valley counties have spent $20,000,000, in round num- 
bers; were irriga 1,383,000 acres, and had under apis Bienes 


tack ee Aase beneficial V 
ce o 
howev was retarded for lack of capital or from 


of settlement. 

In Stanislaus County (say 50 miles south of Sacramento and the 
same distance east of Šan Francisco) the Turlock and Modesto irriza- 
tion districts, inclading together 257,000 acres. were in 1887 
and the La Grange Dam and canals on the Tuolumne were completed 
and the water turned on in 1903. The cost of the works was about 
$2,000,000. Mark the result: In 1902 the banks of Stanislaus County 
held $871,000 in deposits; January, 1913, they held $6,417,000. There 
were two banking tewns in the county in 1 z there are now nine. 
There were about 100,000 pounds of butter made for market in the 
county 10 years ago; now Stanislaus is the banner butter-producing 
county in the State, producing last year 6,894,225 e was 
no alfalfa, except in small areas of river bottom, before the water came; 
now there are about 130,000 acres being seeded 


ulation Stanislaus County in- 
t decade from 9,5 (after a period of ime) to 
22.522, an increase of 135.8 per cent, which was greater than that of 
any other agricultural county in the State and second only to Los 


Angeles. this remarkable pine gp veep may be attributed to irriga- 
oor pag to nothing else; without irrigation it would have been = 
possible. 


HOW TT WOULD AFFECT IRRIGATION, 

Between the irrigation districts and the foothills of the Sierras is a 
wide tract of stubble land and pasture, probably greater in extent than 
the Modesto irrigation district. It is capable of i tion from the 
same source—the umne River. run-off of river, which 
takes it rise under the giant peaks just north of the Yosemite Valley, 
through which flows the Merced, varies from some 800,000 acre-feet to 
upward of 3,000,000 acre-feet, showing a great variation between the 
wet and dry 3 

Without going into bewildering details, suffice it to say that in some 
years, as in the two t past, there has not been sufficient water in the 
river to give the irrigated lands the water required for their crops, to 
say nothing of the amount upon w they had filed. I tion 
stoppet in August instead of continuing to the ist of October, as it 
should. 

Now, whatever prejudiced engineers may say, any project to it 
a considerable amount of water to be drawn from the river, whether 
it be called “flood water” or “natural flow,” could not be otherwise 
than Injurious to the interests of the irrigators. True, provisions of the 
bill permit them to buy surplus water at cost of storage, under certain 
onerous conditions, and also permit the districts to buy electric power 
“when any such excess of electrical en en not be wanted for 
grantee." Such protection, regarded 


valley oppose the scheme? 
It is claimed that the 


That, Mr. President, is written by a man who evidently knows 
something of the situation. I call attention to the fact as to 


this question of diligence, of proceeding to the ripening of their 
claims as to this water, as to the amount of money which they 


have expended there, of all people in the world, you can not 
expect a farmer who has gone out for the purpose of reclaim- 
ing his farm to expend any more money than is necessary to 
supply the particular amount of water which he wants for the 
they had a certain acreage 
the first imstance, reclaim 
sufficient to cover the acreage in those districts, but they have 
filed upon a very much larger amount. They have arranged 
for the diversion of a very much larger amount. The evidence 
of their good faith lies in the fact that they are there upon 
their farms improving them, extending the area, voting bonds 
to reclaim them, and paying interest upon the bonds, and in- 
ae from year to year as their means will permit them 
0. 

I have not any doubt, Mr. President, from the facts stated 
here in this record upon the part of all parties that the irri- 
gable lands of the San Joaquin Valley are entitled to all the 
water that is for their irrigation upon the ground of 
diligence and upon the fact that they have thus far kept their 
water right alive under the statutes of the State of California. 

It is hardly fair to say that those men who have been making 
homes under some stress of condition have been letting this 
water run on useless to the sea, and that we are simply taking 
up that which would become waste water, when it is shown 
here that they have expended millions of dollars for its reclama- 
tion and have undoubtedly reclaimed it as fast as their means 
would permit. 

Now I come to another feature. It is constantly urged that 
they consented to this bill as it was originally drafted and as it 
passed through the House. There is an extraordinary condition 
of affairs presented in regard to that. No man knows why 
those representatives cousented to that change. It is far from 
me to assert that there was any reason for their change which 
would come under the term of corruption, er anything of that 
kind, because I have no knowledge of any such thing, and I 
would not for a moment assume it unless there was some fact. 
But this condition of affairs is disclosed by the record, that 
the farmers and the water users in the San Joaquin Valley have 
been opposed te this proposition from the beginning; that they 
expressed their oppesition te it in different ways from the time 
it was first agitated; and that these men were sent here to the 
city of Washington not to compromise, net to agree, but that 
they were sent here to oppose the passage of this bill. It is 
clear as to purpose, the motive for which they were sent, and the 
status of mind of those who seat them. They were not sent 
here for the purpose of making a compromise, but they were 
sent here at the expense of the water users for the purpose of 
opposing the passage of the bill. 

After they arrived here, for some reason that was unknown 
to their principal and some reason unknown to me, they con- 
cluded to enter into this compromise, and undoubtedly thought 
when they made the compromise that it was not only sufficient 
in fact but sufficient in law, unless there were other reasons 
moving. about which I know nothing. 

Mr. President, what has happened since that took place? 
The very fact that those men are no longer representing the 
water users and that others have been selected in their place— 
other officers chosen—discloses that the water users were not 
represented in this eompromise—I was about to say deal—at 
any rate in this settlement. Even the Congressman wbc repre- 
sented that district was led to believe that that was a satisfac- 
tory settlement to protect the water users, and he gaye his con- 
sent, as I understand, to the agreement. But the Congressman 
also learned upon a visit to his constituency that there had 
been à misunderstanding or misrepresentation upen the part of 
the representatives in Washington, and he put into the RECORD 
upon last evening, through the Senator from California [Mr. 
Works], his opposition to this bill, stating that he was from 
the beginning opposed to it and was led to accept this agree- 
ment, but now. as the representative of those people, he is 
opposed to its passage. 

I think I am warranted in saying that it isa rather extraor- 
dinary situation, because it brought about a one-sided investi- 
gation on the part of the Public Lands Committee. ‘There never 
was any real contest before that cemmittee upon the matters 
which are now before the Senate. After that compromise was 
entered into it simply became a question whether San Fram- 
cisco, without any real opposition, could establish her right to 
have this water under the terms of this grant. 

As I said this afternoon. not seeking for a moment to 
criticize the Public Lands Committee, because I know that they 
are eareful, yet I have no doubt but if a contest had gone on, 
if the compromise had not been reached, this bill would not 
haye come into the Senate with these terms, if it had ever 
reached here with a favorable report at all. 
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Mr. MYERS. Mr. President 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho | yield further to the Senator from Utah? 


yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. MYERS. I rise to ask the Senator to what Public Lands 
Committee he refers that had a one-sided hearing, the Public 
Lands Committee of the House or the Senate? `; 

Mr. BORAH. I have reference to the Public Lands Com- 

mittee of the Senate. 
Mr. MYERS. I wish to state that the Senator is in error 
about that, because the parties who were opposing this bill ap- 
peared before the Public Lands Committee of the Senate and 
took a whole day practically to make their argument. 

Mr. BORAH. The representatives of the water users’ asso- 
ciation? 

Mr. MYERS. One was there, a Mr. Lehane. 

Mr. BORAH. I am familiar with the appearance of Mr. 

Lehane before the committee. That was after this contract 
had been entered into, after the arrangement had been made, 
and after the committee was led to believe that the water 
users’ association, through their representative, had had all 
that they were entitled to have. 
_ Mr. MYERS. But it was after some of the water users had 
repudiated the action of their representatives in making the 
compromise to which the Senator refers. The opposition of 
the water users was active at that time. 

Mr. BORAH. I am not seeking to censure the Public Lands 
Committee at all. 

Mr MYERS. I know the Senator is not censuring it. I 
merely wanted to have the facts stated correctly, that is all. 
We had a hearing, and both sides were represented. 

Mr. BORAH. I understand the facts to be that after this 
agreement was reached the real contest both before the Public 
Lands Committees of the House and Senate was practically 
eliminated by reason of that agreement. It is true that there 
gradually reached the farmers in the San Joaquin Valley the 
fact, and farmers are sometimes slow to move, they are slow 
to wrath, and they did not immediately express their views in 
regard to it; but finally, just at the very close of the hearing, 
Mr. Lehane appeared. When Mr. Lehane appeared here, it 
was charged that he did not represent the farmers at all, that 
he was representing some speculative proposition, and that the 
real representatives of the landowners had been here and fore- 
closed the proposition. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senate that the statement 
just made by the Senator from Idaho is exactly as I understand 
it. I was not present at the last hearing. It was held at a 
time when I was in Utah, as the chairman well knows. But I 
was at the hearing or pretended hearing before, and there 
was no opposition whatever. All were asking that this com- 
promise that was made by the House and put into the bill be 
passed by the Senate. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. Just a minute, please. The Senator from Mon- 
tana knows that the representatives of the Water Users’ Asso- 
ciation made the statement positively that unless the objection- 
able regulations were in the bill they did not want the bill to 
pass, and the representatives of San Francisco said that they 
preferred the regulations not to be in the bill, but they compro- 
mised the matter so that they could get votes enough in the 
House to pass it. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, as to the hearing before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Public Lands, which the Senator from Utah 
denominated a pretended hearing, he ought to know whether it 
was a pretended hearing or not, because he was the chairman 
of the committee at that time. He denominated it a pretended 
hearing, but the time had been set for it. I was not able to be 
there at that time, and I am not prepared to speak so much 
about what was done at that time. I was in and out, but I was 
not there all the time. 

The last time, when the Senator from Utah was not present, 
the opponents of the bill were afforded all opportunity to oppose 
it. That was after the water users had repudiated ex-Repre- 
sentative Needham and their other attorneys and agents and 
declared they were sold out—when Mr. Lehane represented 

‘some of them. There was no opposition made to his appearing. 

Nobody, according to my recollection, branded it as being a 
speculation, and they were afforded all tie opportunity they 
wanted. That is all I can say. ` 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 


Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to remind the Senator that before I 
ever left Washington to go home I asked the chairman of the 
committee if this measure could go over and not be reported in 
my absence, and I understood the chairman to say that it would 
not be reported. 

Mr. MYERS. Oh, no; I did not say that it would not be re- 
ported. I said that as far as I was concerned it would not be; 
mor I would request for the Senator a postponement, which I 

Mr. SMOOT. I was going on to say that when I left here that 
was the understanding and I want to add, Mr. President, if L 
had been in this Chamber—and I would not have left the city if 
I had thought the bill was to be reported, for my daughter 
could have been married without my presence, the same as my 
son was the year before—I never would have allowed the unani- 
mous-consent agreement to be made, and this measure would 
have been thrashed out upon its merits, no matter how long it 
would have taken to do so. 

Mr. MYERS. I am as sorry as the Senator from Utah that 
there was any unanimous-consent agreement given, but the ad- 
vocates of the bill were forced to enter into that arrangement 
because the bill was being pressed and it was impossible to 
reach a vote at that time. 

+ Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I do not want the Senator from 
Montana to understand thut I am criticizing the Public Lands 
Committee. < 

Mr. MYERS. Oh, not at all. 

Mr. BORAH. I know precisely the modus operandi by which 
the matter was diverted from a contest. 

Mr. SMOOT. In this connection, if the Senator will just per- 
mit me, I think the Senator from Montana knows what was my 
position. I was opposeđ to the regulations that were put in 
this bill, and that is what I was opposed to more than any 
other thing. I wanted the question of regulations taken out of 
the controversy and the bill reported to the Senate without 
those regulations in it. 

Mr. MYERS. I called the attention of the committee to the 
attitude of the Senator from Utah, and I, myself, personally 
voted against making a report of the bill in his absence, but I 
am not the committee and I can not control the committee. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I ask leave to insert in the Rec- 
oRD, without reading, the resolutions of the annual meeting of 
the San Joaquin Valley Water Problem Association, representiug 
the eight counties of San Joaquin Valley, at Merced. Cal., No- 
vember 17, 1913. 

‘ 2 PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so or- 
ered. 

The resolutions referred to are, as follows: 
Resolution No. —, adopted at the annual meeting of the San Joaquin 

Valley Water Problem Association, representing the eight counties 

of the San Joaquin Valley, at Merced, Cal., November 17, 1913. 
Whereas the control of floods and the irrigation of arid lands in the 

San Joaquin and Sacramento Valleys constitute in reality but two 

hases of one problem; and 

ereas in the San Joaquin Valley there is a deficlency in the water 
supply, and, even with the complete conservation of ali the waters in 
the valley, there will be an insuficient supply of water with which to 
irrigate efficiently all the irrigable lands in said valley; and 

Whereas in the Sacramento Valley there is an excess of water, and, 

with its proper conservation, all of the land in the valley can be irri- 
gated and navigability of the Sacramento River remain unimpaired 
and a supply of water left for diversion to other localities; and 


Whereas the city of San Francisco is attempting to divert water from 
the San Joaquin Valley and take it to San Francisco for municipal 


paons: and 
Whereas we believe that every unit in the development of water control 
in the Sacramento and San Joaquin Valleys should be constructed aa 

a part of a comprehensive whole designed ultimately to accomplish 

the full development of both valleys and the conservation to the 

utmost of their resources: 

Resolved, That we deprecate this attempt of San Francisco to violate 
what we believe to be one of the fundamental 8 of the conserya- 
tion of the resources of the interior valleys of California, because it is 
entirely unnecessary, and because t injury will result to water users 
if water is so diverted from the Joaquin Valley; and, further, be- 
cause the Sacramento Valley offers an ample source of water supply for 
San Francisco’s need without injury to anyone. 

Resolved further, That we herab declare it to be the sentiment of 
this association that no water should be diverted from the San Joaquin 
Valley for any purpose, but that all its waters should be retained in 
the valley for the irrigation of the arid lands therein, and that in every 
attempt at water control the two valleys should be considered as a 
whole, so that the development of one should be supplemental to the 
development of the other. 

We Rherefore instruct our secretary to forward a copy of these resolu- 
tions to each Member of Congress. - ri 


Mr. BORAH. Without taking the time of the Senate to read 
it, I also ask to have inserted a letter from Mr. A. L. Cowell, 
dated San Francisco, November 26, 1913, in regard to the pas- 
sage of those resolutions, and discussing the same subject matter. 


PEIRE NTE 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


San Joaquin VALLEY WATER PROBLEM ASSOCIATION, 
1 San Francisco, Cal., November 26, 193. 
Hon. W. E. BORAH, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: At the annual meeting of the San Joaquin Valley Water 
Problem Association, held in Merced, Monday, November 17, a resolu- 
tion was adopted protesting against the diversion of any water from 
the San Joaquin Valley. inclose herewith a copy of this resolution, 
and I was instructed to present with it a statement of the reasons for 
its adoption. 


WHAT THE ASSOCIATION IS. 


The association was organized about a year ago to consider the gen- 
eral problem of the conservation and utmost possible use of the avail- 
able waters In the San Joaquin Valley. It has over 40 members, rep- 
resenting all of the eight counties of the valley. The most of the mem- 
bers are chambers of commerce, boards of trade, irrigation districts, and 
mutual water companies. There are seven private corporations belong- 
ing to the association, but none of them have any pecuniary interest 
the Hetch Hetehy controversy. 


FUTURE OF THE STATE SHOULD BE CONSIDERED. 


We contend that any measure like the bill to grant the city of San 
Francisco the use of Hetech Hetchy Valley as a reservoir should be con- 
sidered with ial relation to its effect upon the future development 
of the State. he fact that the waters of the Tuolumne River have not 
all been used for irrigation does not justify Congress in allowing tae 
diversion of water which would certainly be used for Irrigation = he 
natural course of the development of the San Joaquin Valley. Califor- 
nia bas only be; to awaken to its agricultural bilities. 3 
the owners of large tracts of land have preferred to hold them unde- 
veloped to profit by the natural increase in land values rather than to 
provide for their intensive cultivation is no reason why 2 large section 
of the State should be condemned to 8 aridity and the 5 
lose the benefit of the wealth that this land under adequate irrigation 
could produce. ö 


VALLEY’S WATER SUPPLY INADEQUATE. 


The official records show that if all of the waters of the San Joaquin 
Valley could be conseryed there would still be an inadequate supply for 
the irrigation of the arable lands in the valley. The report on the 
irrigation resources of California, prepared under the direction of Frank 
Adams and published as a part of the report of the Conservation Com- 
mission of the State of California in 1912, and later published se z 
bulletin of the United States Department of Agriculture, shows t i. 
the irrigable area of the valley exceeds 6,000, acres and that t ri 
average annual run-off of the valley is about 12,000,000 acre-feet. 
This would be insufficient in average years to provide such irrigation as 
is needed for a soil that is in nearly all places of a loose sandy nature, 
and where the growing season is from 9 to 10 months; and, of course, 
in years when the rainfall is below the average amount, the shortage 
of water would be more apparent. th 

It should be emphatically stated that the less the supply of 8 5 — e 
greater is the need for it, as a shortage in the general supply ind nee 
a scantiness of the season's rainfall and irrigation in greater quantities 
is needed to make up the deficiency. Consequently no plan for the aa 
mate development of the valley can be complete which does not take 
into account the necessity for providing an extra 2 5 5 of water yes 
the natural supply is below the normal amount. Further, it should 
noted that in California dry 15 usually come in cycles, so that it will 
sometimes be necessary, if all the storage capacity of the valley is to be 
used to the best advantage, to carry water over more than one season. 

Again, it must be remembered that the amount of water available for 
irrigation is not the total run-off of the valley, but the amount that it is 
practicable to store and to divert into canals. There will always be 
some waste, which makes it all the more certain that with the utmost 
possible conservation of water there will be some portions of the valley 
which can not be irrigated unless it should prove feasible, as many be- 
lieve, to bring water from the Sacramento Valley for this purpose. 


A MANIFEST ABSURDITY. 


While our association has seriously considered the ultimate necessi 
of bringing water from the Sacramento Valley to irrigate lands whic 
our own water supply is Inadequate to develop, it seems to us mani- 
festly absurd to allow San Francisco to further deplete our. natural 
water supply instead of bringing water for domestic purposes from the 
part of the Btate where official records show that there is now too much 
water. That the bringing of water for irrigation from the Sacramento 
Valley to the San Joaquin Valley is to be considered only as a last re- 
sort is practically admitted in the brief of the city and county of San 
Francisco and other bay cities before the Senate Public Lands Com- 
mittee, Sixty-third Congress, 1913, by Percy V. Long, city attorney of 
San Francisco, and others, in which, on page 18, in commenting upon 
the suggestion that San Francisco should naj water from the Sacra- 
mento River for its domestic use, it is said there remain very serious 
objections to this source. First, the heavy operating cost of such a 
system *; third, the probability that irrigation needs within the 
next century will withdraw so much water from the upper Sacramento 
that the high tides of the bay will mingle with the stream below Sacra- 
mento and render it unfit for use.“ If San Francisco regards the lower 
Sacramento River as an N source for domestie purposes on 
account of these reasons, it can hardly insist that the people of the 
San Joaquin Maley be forced to this method of retrieving the supply of 
water which the city proposes to take from the Tuolumne watershed. 


VALLEY CAN USE WATER WHICH SAN FRANCISCO WANTS. 


A persistent effort has been made to convince Congress that the water 
which San Francisco pro to take from the Tuolumne River would 
otherwise go to waste. his is an error against which we protest most 
emphatically. That it has been so generally accepted as true is proof 
that the measure now pending in Congress has not been considered with 
a ee understanding of the conditions prevailing in the San Joaquin 
Valley. ; 

Under this head two questions are raised: 

First. Is the cost of the water storage which San Francisco contem- 
plates so great as to be prohibitive for irrigation purposes? 

Second. Is there sufficient area that can be reached economically with 
this stored water to make beneficial use of it? 


LI——20 


Regarding the first question, the impression has assiduously been 


prea that the immense cost of the so-called Hetch Hetchy project 
in the storage of water, whereas the truth is that the bulk of the 
expense will lie in the costly conduits and other works that will be 
necessary to bring that water to San Francisco. On pages 130 and 131 
of the pamphlet entitled “ The Report of the Advisory Board of Arm 
Engineers to the Secretary of the Interior,” in the report by H. H. 
Wadsworth, of the advisory board, are given estimates of the cost of 
the Hetch Hetchy project for various capacities. In these estimates 
the total cost of the Hetch Hetehy reservoir, including the construc- 
tion road, with temporary ale and the proposed scenic road, is 
less than $5,000,600, and on page 11 of the same pamphlet the storage 
capacity of the reservoir is given as $44,000 acre-feet. Assuming that 
the total cost would be $5,000,000, and that the storage capacity would 
be only 300,000 acre-feet, we would have a cost of $162 per acre-foot. 
Even supposing that additional items of expense for the prepau of 
lands in the Hetch ribs | Valley, etc., might increase the cost of 
storage to $20 per acre-foot, that would not be a prohibitive cost for 
irrigation. The south San Joaquin irrigation district, which takes 
water from the Stanislaus River, has recently voted bonds to the amount 
of $790,000 for the construction of a reservoir having a capacity of not 
more than 70,000 acre-feet, an actual cost of over $11 per acre-foct. 
While the cost of storage in foothill reservoirs is usually less than this, 
it is well known that an acre-foot of stored water, taking into account 
the reduction in the estimated capacity of the Hetch He chy reservoir, 
indicated above, would provide two irrigations for an acre of alfalfa. 
A conservative estimate of the net profits from these two crops would 
be $5 per annum. In other words, the cost of $20 per acre-foot for 
the storage of water could be met cut of the phy of four years’ use 
of that water, leaving the reservoir a practically free asset of the land 
forever. No one will have the hardihood to say that income-producing 
property which will pay for itself in four years is beyond the reach of 
even the farmers of the San Joaquin Valley. 

The same report estimates the cost of permanent dams at Lake 
Eleanor, Poopenaut Valley, and on Cherry Creek, at $9,220,000, which 
Mr. Wadsworth admits in a note may be somewhat greater than nec- 
essary. Assuming that the cost of the practicable construction. water 
rights, land, etc., at these sites would be a total of $10,000,000. and 

ucing the estimated ae 3S of the reservoirs to a total of 250.000 
acre-feet, we have a cost of $40 per acre-foot for the stored water. This 
is greatly in excess of what is now regarded as practicable storage for 
irrigation, but on the basis of the calculation een above, even such 
storage could be paid for out of the profits of cight years of the use of 
the water. As a matter of fact, the so-called practicable limits of irri- 
gation cost in the San Joaquin and Sacramento Valleys have been low 
because of the relative abundance of water for such development as 
has been undertaken. In southern California it is not uncommon for 
water tighta to bring from $1,500 to $2,000 per miner's inch of con- 
tinuous flow. Counting 40 miner's inches to the second-foot, a miner’s 
inch of continuous flow would furnish about 18 scre-feet per year, so 
that from $80 to $100 per acre-foot is not regarded as an excessive price 
in southern California. The land of the San Joaquin vaner is as 
fertile, and within a comparatively short time, with the rapid increase 
in population of California, will be as valuable as the land of southern 
California. Therefore the time is not far distant when even $40 per 
atts for an unfailing water supply will not be considered pro- 

vo. 

Furthermore, it should be remembered that as San Francisco proposes 
to reduce the net cost of the Hetch Hetchy project by making use of the 
great power possibilities of that project, the irrigation districts that 
would be formed to make use of the water for irrigation could reduce 
the 2015 — — of these reservoirs by making similar use of these power 
poss: es. 

On the second question, as to the possibility of using all of the avail- 
able water of the Tuolumne River in the San zonin Valley, we would 
empbasize the gonr that the land that can use the water of this river 
is not limited the Modesto and Turlock irrigation districts and the 
small irrigable areas lying east of them. There is a large reservoir site 
lying east of the Turlock district and north of the Merced River, known 

e Dr. k site.” It is practicable to divert water from the 
Tuolumne River into this reservoir. A movement is now well under way 
to organize a large district, comprising about 270,000 acres, in Merced 
County. Its source of supply is to be the Merced River, but in making 
the surveys to determine the boundaries of the proposed district it was 
learned that water could be diverted from the Dry Creek reservoir to 
cover at least 400,000 acres of land in Merced and Madera Counties 
east of the San Joaquin River. By pumping water to the levels above 
such an irrigating system, the area could be increased by probably 
100,000 acres. The engineers who are advising the people planning the 
Merced irrigation district do not believe it would be safe, with the 
ayailable storage capacity, to include more than 270,000 acres in the 
Merced district to be irrigated from the Merced River. But if the 
supply of that river could be augmented by water from the Tuolumne 
River it would be sible to bring under intensive cultivation the en- 
tire area that could be reached from the Dry Creek reservoir. Farther- 
more, there is a large area on the west side of the San Joaquin River, 
amounting to at least 150,000 acres, which could be irrigated with the 
water carried in conduits from the east side of the valley or allowed 
to flow to the San Joaquin River and thence pumped to the west-side 
lands with the power develo from the reservoirs in the mountains. 

According to the report heretofore referred to, prepared under the 
direction of Frank Adams, and according to the survey made by the 
proponents of the Merced irrigation district, there is an area of not less 
than 1,000,000 acres that could be irrigated from the Merced and 
Tuolumne Rivers. The same report shows that the total average flow 
of these two rivers is abont 3,300,000 acre-feet. Assuming that 75 per 
cent of this run-off could be put to beneficial use, this would give a 
supply of 23 acre-feet per acre for this area in years of average rain- 
fali which would mean a scanty supply in the numerous years of de- 
ficient rainfall. This would leave the total flow of the upper San 
Joaquin River to be utilized for irrigation in Madera County and that 
vast area of fertile land known as the Upper West Side, which has no 
other practicable source of supply. 


EFFECT OF DIVERSION UPON NAVIGATION, 


One other point, from the standpoint of our association, is worthy of 
9 note. A survey is now being made at the joint expense of the 

ational and State Governments to determine to what extent it may be 
practicable to use the San Joaquin River for navigation. The river is 
now used by light steamers and 8 launches with barges for a 
considerabie distance above Stockton, and at certain periods of the 
year it is navigable higher up. The use of the water for irrigation, 
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where Lt drainage is provided, results in the return of a consider- 
able quantity of water to the San Joaquin River, which is the main 
drainage artery of the valley. The diversion of water to San Francisco 
would mean absolute loss of any benefit from that much water for nayi- 
tion. With the rapidly increasing use of light craft In the river and 
e special study which the Government is now making of the naviga- 
tion problem on this stream, this point deserves special consideration, 
Assuring you that our desire is not to deprive San Francisco of a 
water supply, but to insist upon such a study of the entire problem as 
will insure its settlement in a manner that will result in the utmost 
possible use of the waters of the State, I am, 
Yours, respectfully, 
A. L. COWELL, 
Secretary of San Joaquin Valley Water Problem Association. 


P. 8.—In this statement I have been able to do little more than out- 
line the general principles involved in the controversy. Several re 
resentatives of San Joaquin Valley interests will be in Washington to 
supplement the arguments with specific data. 1 


Mr. BORAH. I read a line or two from a letter dated Hay- 
wards, Cal., October 17, 1913. This letter was sent to Rev. 
Daniel Gamble, who is a constituent of mine, and it was written 
by his brother. He says: 

My Dran Brorner: I wish you would call Senator Bonan’s atten- 
tion to the question of granting to San Francisco the Hetch Hetehy 
Canyon as a source of water supply. 

Then he goes on to discuss the park privileges and the neces- 
sity, in his judgment, of maintaining the park as a whole, and 
says: 

Second. All the water of Hetch Hetchy is needed for the parched and 
arid plains through which it flows. In the last 10 months I have six 
times crossed the territory to which Hetch Hetchy belongs, and I can 
say that in its whole length dnd breadth it is a waste of sand. We 
have had two dry winters there. I lived there for several months at a 
time and I know the situation well. The farmers there are 3 
the Hetch Hetchy waters over the ty ground as fast as they can, 
but as yet the results are only some green oases of alfalfa small and far 
apart. There were practica. no grain crops the last two years in the 
San Joaquin, nor the usual y crops, except irrigated alfalfa, Last 
year Charles— 

I suppose it is his son, likely, of whom he speaks— 
had no grain— 

And so forth. 

That letter is read for the purpose of illustrating the situation 
in which those farmers find themselyes at the present time. 
They have undoubtedly been doing what they haye done under 
a great stress of circumstances, and it seems to me that it 
could be nothing less than an absolute imperative necessity on 
the part of San Francisco to take these waters away from the 
San Joaquin farmers. 

Mr. President, I pass now to a brief discussion of the question 
of other sources of supply, to which I have referred heretofore. 

I want Senators to bear in mind that there is only one ques- 
tion in the proposition of the other sources of supply under dis- 
pute, and that is the question of cost. All other propositions 
have been settled by the showing of San Francisco itself. All 
other propositions are put at rest by the report of their own 
engineers and of their own experts. If there were no river, 
no other source of supply, there would be no argument upon 
the floor of the Senate against this proposition; but when their 
own reports, uncontested, disclose other sources of supply to be 
ample and sufficient and it becomes a mere question of cost, 
then I feel that it is a legitimate proposition to place the detri- 
ment and the damage it will do to other parts of California and 
to the country against ten or twenty million dollars of extra 


expense. 

The other rivers are accessible if you simply add an extra 
amount for the purpose of bringing the water to the point of 
use. The proposition with which this was placed before the 
country, that there were no other sources of supply, that they 
were impracticable, has disappeared as the discussion has pro- 
ceeded, and now it is simply a question of dollars and cents, 
with the dispute among the experts as to what that would be. 

How much do you suppose the San Joaquin Valley is worth? 
What is it worth to the people of California, to say nothing 
of the farmers themselves who have their homes there and those 
who desire to make homes; to say nothing of giving encourage- 
ment to the home builders or those who are seeking to get 
away from the more congested centers of the earth aud make 
homes; to say nothing of those things, how much do you sup- 
pose it is worth in dollars and cents to the other parts of Cali- 
fornia and to the country to have that valley protected from 
eternal waste? Is it to be measured by ten or twenty or thirty 
million dollars? 

Is there any difference between taking the money in the way 
of property from the United States Government and turning 
it over to a single corporation, and taking $20,000,000 out of the 
Treasury and giving it to that corporation if it needs it, and 
thereby save the farmers and the great San Joaquin Valley 
from destruction? If you are going to measure it as a mere 
matter of dollars and cents, then I appeal to the Senate to con- 


sider the homes of those farmers which, while they may not 
be measured in millions, are all in God's world that they have. 

Mr. MYERS. I should like to ask the Senator a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. MYERS. The Senator from Idaho refers to the destruc- 
tion of the San Joaquin Valley. Does he claim that the 
passage of this bill would destroy the San Joaquin Valley? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I claim that it would destroy 
the San Joaquin Valley as the San Joaquin Valley will be if it 
is permitted to use this water. 

Mr. MYERS. But the Senator does not claim that it will 
destroy anything that is there now? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; I think it will destroy things that are 
there now. 

Mr. MYERS. I do not see how the Senator can say that. 

Mr. BORAH. I will tell the Senator why. The Senator lives 
in an arid region. I do not know whether or not he was pres- 
ent this afternoon when I made the statement 

Mr. MYERS. I regret to say that I was not. 

Mr. BORAH. Then, at the expense of time and repeating it, 
I will say that some time ago a farmer from this immediate 
region came into my office. I said to him, “I want to know 
why you people are really opposed to this, if you are, or are you 
being excited by outside influence?” He said, “ We are opposed 
to it.“ I asked, Why? Have you not your water rights 
fastened?” He said, “Whenever a great and powerful influ- 
ence or a powerful municipal corporation is located upon the 
headwaters of our water supply, and we must be at their mercy 
as to when that water is turned on, or on the question as to 
whether we are applying it to a beneficial use, how we shall 
have it, and to litigate with them when they refuse us what 
we think is right—when that happens there will be hundreds 
of men who will sacrifice their farms and leave the valley.” 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I think that is simply charac- 
teristic of a great many people. They imagine, if they have 
any dealings with a corporation, municipal or otherwise, that 
they are going to be robbed and lose all that they have; but I 
do not think the courts of California or of the United States 
will uphold any such fear. 

Mr. BORAH. Oh, yes; “ the courts of the State of California 
or of the United States.” That is a great consolation to a 
farmer. If he can go into litigation with a fellow farmer he 
will get along fairly well, but if he must ge te San Francisco 
and get into litigation with that city, when all the city has to 
do is to have the city council meet and pass an appropriation 
for an attorney’s fee, and to take him to the Federal court in 
San Francisco, and from the Federal court in San Francisco 
to the Federal court in Washington—one lawsuit will be enough 
for him in his lifetime. 

Mr. MYERS. I suppose, Mr. President, if these farmers have 
any litigation at all—and I do not think they will ever have 
any, because a great deal of apprehension from imagination 
is unfounded—but if they have any, I suppose they will litigate 
collectively. Instead of there being one lone, poor individual 
against a mighty corporation, it would be one corporation 
against another, for this irrigation company is nothing but a 
corporation, 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; but it all filters back onto the farmer, 
and he must pay it just the same in a sense as if he brought 
the suit individually. I am not in favor of putting those people 
at the mercy of San Francisco. If the Senator from Montana 
thinks that they ought not to be placed at the mercy of San 
Francisco, will he agree with me to strike out ef this bill that 
clause which requires the consent of San Francisco for other 
municipalities and irrigation districts to enjoy the benefits 
of this grant? 

Mr. MYERS. The clause which provides for municipalities 
other than San Francisco enjoying the benefit of it? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; which requires the consent of San Fran- 
cisco. 

Mr. MYERS. No, Mr. President, I will not agree to any 
amendment of the bill. I am for the bill as it is. My first 
reason for that is that the bill was framed as it is by the 
eonsent of the representatives of these farmers, and while it 
may be true that they have discharged their agents and attor- 
neys and representatives, yet those agents and attorneys and 
representatives claimed that they were acting under express 
authority and under instructions in entering into an agreement 
in framing the bill just as it is. I do not believe in Congress 
yacillating and squirming around to suit people who change 
their minds with regard to bills whieh they desire passed 
through Congress. 
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Mr. BORAH. But the Senator knows that whatever the 
cause is those representatives did not represent the Water 
Users: Association. 

Mr. MYERS. I think they represented them at the time, 
but the water users simply tried to back out and repudiate 
the work of their representatives. 

. Mr. BORAH. Well, this is the clause which I was wonder- 
ing if the Senator would join me in striking out from the bill: 

That there Is hereby granted to the city and county of San Fran- 
cisco, 2 municipal corporation in the State of California, all necessary 
rights of way ulong such locations and of such width. not to exceed 
250 fect, as in the judgment of the Secretary of the Interior may be 
required for the purposes of this act, In, over. and through the public 
lands of the United States in the counties of Tuolumne, Stanislaus, 
San Joaquin, and Alameda, in the State of California, and in, over, 
and through the Yosemite National Park and the Stanislaus National 
Forest, or portions thereof, lying within the said counties, for the 
. of constructing, operating, and maintaining aqueducts, canals, 

itches, pipes, pipe lines, flumes, tunnels, and conduits for conveying 
water for domestic purposes and uses to the city and county of San 
Francisco and such other municipalities and water districts as, with 
the consent of the city and county of San Francisco, or in accordance 
with the laws of the State of California in force at the time applica- 
tion is made, may hereafter participate in the beneficial use of the 
rights and privileges granted by this act. 

If we were to strike out of this grant from the beginning to 
the end those clauses which, in my judgment, make San Fran- 
cisco the autocrat of the situation and put into her hands the 
power to create n monopoly of an indispensable element of life 
in that arid region, water, and secondly, light; if you will 
eliminate from the bill its monopolistic features, I shall not 
have very much trouble in supporting it. I have no desire to 
deprive San Francisco of the water she really needs, but San 
Francisco does not need a monopoly any more than does any 
other municipal corporation. 

Mr. MYERS. No, Mr. President; but I understand these 
other communities need an adequate supply of water just as 
much as does San Francisco, and that they have not now an 
adequate supply any more than has San Francisco. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, if the bill provided that they should have 
it as San Francisco proposes to get it as a first party of the 
grant, it would be an entirely different proposition. 

Mr. President, without taking the time of the Senate to read, 
I am going to ask permission to put into the Recorp some facts 
gathered from the public records here with reference to the sup- 
ply of water from the American River, the run-off of the river, 
and so forth, for the purpose of showing the facts with refer- 
ence (o that particular stream alone. It do not want to take 
up the time of the Senate to read it. 

Tke VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be in- 
serted in the RECORD. 

Mr. BORAH. Now. Mr. President, one feature more. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I would like the Senator, if he 
cin state without going into the details of the information that 
he kas just asked to have printed, the extent of the supply of 
the American River. It has not been discussed in this debate, 
and I believe it would be a very good thing for Senators to un- 
derstand just what the extent of that supply is, if the Senator 
can give the information offhand. 

Mr. BORAH. I can not give it offhand. It is an extensive, 
detailed statement of figures which it would be difficult for me 
to comprehend, much less recollect. But I have here a general 
statement by another party, which I have not read, because I, 
of course, felt that the figures themselves would prove whatever 
they prove. A party, however, who has gone over the figures 
makes this statement: 


The fact is that there are several. The American River among 
others. Particularly note the reservoir site in the South Fork of the 
American, of which I send you a map. This site, with a 300 feet high 
dam (compared with 325 feet height pro for Hetch Hetchy), will 
make a lake 12 miles long, with a capacity of about 850,000 acre-feet 
(114,000,000,000 gallons), which is about the same as the Hetch Hetchy, 
with a dam 25 feet higher, The watershed tributary is 665 square 
miles. compared to Hetch Hetchy’s 452 square miles. Distance from 
San Francisco by conduit line about 50 miles less than Hetch Hetchy. 
Conduit very much less costly of construction. 


Now, I will follow that general statement by the figures which 
I have been permitted to insert in the Recorp. This statement 
was not prepared by myself, but is supposed to be based on 
records. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

INFORMATION RELATING TO AMERICAN RIVER, CAL. 
Note.—Following the form of Senate resolution 191. 
T. 

The drain area east of Fair Oaks (Unit 
is gE py etc Re oe E 
a water wupply paper 298,” p. 313.) ä N 

COMPARISON (A). 


Grange on the Tuolumne River is 1,500 


The drainage area east of La 
“ Water-supply paper 299,” p. 267.) 


square miles. (Authority, 
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II. 


The run-off from the watershed of the American River east of Fair 
Oaks by seasons for the period of the records is as follows (authority, 
United States Geological Survey “ Water-supply paper 298,” pp. 312- 
314, from Noy. 4, 1904, to June 30, 1912, and the unpublished records 
of gaugings in the office of the United States Geological Survey at San 
Francisco, reduced by the computation of the writer to acre-fect, ete., 
from July 1, 1912, to Sept. 30, 1912): 


Depth on 
Seasons. Total. drainage 
area. 
3 Inches. 
11,900, 00ũ 
4,762,000 46.78 
5,710,000 56.02 
1,450,000 14.20 
4,540,000 44.65 
3, 540, 000 34.785 
6,480,000 53.80 
1911-12. ie 1, 243, 000 12.15 


1 For 10.9 month; 


CORRECTION.—Three ditches take water out of the tributaries of the 
American, none of the water taken out returning to the river. From a 


ee ORRORE I estimate their respective acre-feet of seasonal 
8 the variation from season to season being very small, as 


Acre-feet. 


grant eae mp Sy es ²˙ erent sa etre —. . eels hth OOO 
North Fork ditch, near Auburn 20, 000 
Natoma Ditch, from South Fork, at Salmon Falls 25, 000 

Total mean season's diverslon s 60, 000 
Corrected run-off. 

Depthon 

Total. | drainage 

area. 

Oct, 1 to Sept. 30: Inches. 
SOG EA A T AN lees bawalwnvlices ieee: 7.34 
CTC AAA E S OE E 56. 60 
1907-8. 14.84 
1908-9. 45.23 
1908-10 35.36 
1910-11 54.38 
1911-12. . „ A ave 12.73 


COMPARISON (B). 


Seasons, October to September. run-off 
` depth. 
Inches. 8 
r e haces ate teenies 44.09 47.31 
1906-7 46.96 56.60 
1907-8. 13.43 14. 84 
1908-9 33.10 45.23 
1909-10. 25.98 35.35 
1910-11. 42. 69 54.38 
Mean.. 34.37 


127„7„572b‚'r !.... ... 

Noxk.— Mean seasonal depth of run-off from American watershed is 
indicated 20 to 25 per cent greater than from Tuolumne watershed, 
BN add for Tuolumne figures, Water-Supply Paper 299, pp. 269- 


COMPARISON (C). 


Tuolumne | American 
run-off run-off 
{acre feet). | (acre feet). 


Seasons, October to September. 


3,530,000 | 4,822, 000 
3,760,000 | 5,760; 00C 
1,070,000 1,510,006 

650. 4.600. 003 

080. 3,600, 003 
3,410,000 | 6,540, 005 
2.750, 4, 472, 000 


Notr.—Mean seasonal acre-feet of run-off from American watershed 
is indicated between 60 per cent and 65 per cent larger than from the 
Tuolumne watershed. (Authority for Tuolumne figures, Water-Supply 
Paper 299, pp. 269-270.) 

III. 


The total area of land irrigable or that can be irrigated from the 
American River and tributaries is approximately 260,000 acres. 

As it happens, the larger part of the land north and west of the 
American River in Placer and Sacramento Counties Is already irrigated, 
or can be e with water from the South Yuba and Bear Rivers. 
There is no other land on which to put the water of these rivers now 
diverted. The Consumnes River is assumed available to irrigate 5 — 
of the land area north and west of it toward the American River. This 
is the reason that 260,000 acres is the utmost extent of probable irriga- 
os om the American River. The area at this time irrigated is about 

R acres. 
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un acre-foot of water to acre of land. In seasons of most deficient 
rainfall the consumption may average as much as 11 acre-feet (21 
inches depth) to the acre. ‘The reasons for this are that there is 
always some il to start with, the soil is heavy and holds water 
well without wasting it, and the crops for which the land is best 
na ted are not large water consumers. 
extreme seasonal quantity of water which can be foreseen as eve 

requizable for irrigation from the American River is 450,000 eee 

this is the total quantity of water from the American River which 
can be put to beneficial use In irrigation. 

The writer is anthority for the preceding. He knows of no better 
authority, having resided in the territory which is irrigable from this 
river for nearly 20 years, and during that period and during 15 years 
since has made most exhaustive investigations of the use of water for 
irrigation in it. 


COMPARISON (D). 


The total area dependent on the Tuolumne River for irrigation is 
estimated at 411,520 acres, > ee with 260,000 acres estimated as 
the total area which ma 2 b. 20 area on ‘the American River for 
irrigation. (Authority 32 the Tuo the Report of the 
Advisory Board of Army 


ebe aa 


The mean 3 number of acre-feet required per acre for irriga- 
tion of the Tuolumne lands is estimated 24 acre-feet, compared with 19 
acre-feet estimated required per acre for irrigation from the American 
bac gi (Authority for Tuolumne figure is Report of the Advisory Board 
y Engineers, p. 105.) 
COMPARISON (F). 


The mean total seasonal number of acre-feet required for on. 7 
tion of lands dependent on the Tuolumne River is estimated a 
acre-feet, campared with 517,000 acre-feet (including 15 per Bo 132,000 
ance for was ) estimated as required for the irrigation of lands 
dependent on e American 752 U (Authority for olumne figure, 
pi, eat of —— Advisory Board of Army Engineers, p. 106.) 

mean seasonal acre-feet irrigation requirement from 
the yg pts River is indicated 55 per cent less than the mean seasonal 
acre-feet irrigation requirement from the Tuolumne River. 


IV. 


The quantity of water that can be stored in feasible reservoir sites 
on the American River and its tributary streams is 921,000 acre-feet, 
estimated detall as follows: 13 

exe · fee 


North Fork tributary, 10 sites, dams 40 —.— to 130 feet high- 90, 000 
(Authority: The writer’s personal surveys.) 

Middle Fork of 1 Fork tributary, "French Meadows site, 
dam 150 feet RRS ESS IL Ie Oe RE 60, 000 


8 POr pn reservoir 5 55 upstream peg French Meadows 60, 000 


Califor ‘be 
Rubicon Fork of Middle Fork be ge f 6 ren sites, with 
about 90 square miles of drainage a no figures to 
ey See: can refer, but believe total feasible A far 60, 000 


dam: ‘eet bigh EAR SAT RY EEE NN E ESS 350, 000 
(Authority : United States Geological shoud map, sheet No. 
11 annexed, and om — by writer.) 
By ie Cities 2 Bawa Co. sys 2 — — 8 re 195, 000 
Ed — c engineer of company. 
port of Aeae Board of p. 95.) 
ood Creek reservoir site, dam 200 feet 


high__.._._____ 66, 000 

N Progress report. February, 1901, City Engineer 

a a 1 2 San Francisco water supply, municipal report, 

a my Hoe 

Reservoir sites of Alive reck ES. other tributaries. Have no 

figures to which writer can refer, but believe total feasible 
‘capacity far in excete Oie aa a 40, 000 
1111 LEE APEC Ae L BPR Wath Pe yng eet ae r 1B 


COMPARISON (G). 

The total estimated feasible capacity of reservoir sites on ‘the 
Tuolumne River and 9 oe 1,020.800 acre-feet, rye with 
921,000 acre-feet estimated f oa city of reservoir sites on the 
tributaries of the American prere arany, for Tuolumne figure: 
R aS or AO Board of En — 975 

orn. —It is ble that prec surveys ae e unsurveyed sites on 
tributaries of t vy American Rii show increased capacities over these 
estimates for them which will make the feasible total reservoir capaci- 
ties of the two rivers about the same. 


y. 


4 160,000 

acre-feet. ‘The shortage of the run-off as it came in the pacer g 19118 

from the full quantity 8 for irrigation would have been 159,000 

acre-feet in the months of July, 11 and September. N 

Computation by vater employing United States Geological Survey run- 

ye Sones AnA ssuming one-balf the total irrigation use after July 
each year. 


COMPARISON (H). 


The quantity of water estimated necessary to be stored for irrigation 

requirements rom the Tuolumne River is iy ci acre-feet, compared 
60,000 8 estimated necessary to be stored for irrigation 

requirements e American se (Authority for fig- 
ure: Report of py ane Beard of Arm 7 en p. 110. 

Norn.—The storage requirement for tion 
American River is indicated as 57 per cent less than the storage re- 
quirement for irrigation utilization on the Tuolumne River. 


vi. 


The drainage area and run-off of such part of the total drainage area 
of the American River as may be available as a source of water supply 


as follows: 


age 
en at 000 gallons. 


was 8 2.780.506 acre-feet, equal to 896,000,000 
it is assumed that the total estimated i tion and cities’ reservoir 


Citics’ reservoirs full July 1, 1913 
Draft, July-December, 1912 


Cities’ storage carried over 

— 

5 — Nen, JSRRal PUNE ß⸗xkä — aa 200, 000, 000 

si pla of 

Went eities’ reservoirs —— 

Wasted water 2 TTT 

Run-off, January—June, 1913, 1,424,500 acre- 

SS eS SSS BREESE SE 


Sooo reas Eee he ame 


ser 2 = 42 4 


(Authority: “ Water-Supply Paper 298,” 302, 316, and 338 
riod Oct. 1, 1911, to dhe 80. 191 912, AE 5 r8 — nee 
nited States Geologi 


record ugin., in office 
ak period Wale 3 


* 
Tuolumne records for these two years (which it is assumed will be 
furnished in response to Penate resolution 191 by the Secretary of the 
Interior) of the run-off of — 


Square 

miles. 

Hetch Hetchy drainage ar — 452 
9 T . AUR a 81 

Cherry Creek —.— yt, as Sk LR Eee SAA a Se 180 
a A A T T OA E Sans a E 663 


It will be noted that the total American River drainage area ayail- 
able for water supply to incorporated cities is over two times as great 
as the total Tuolumne River drainage area available fer water supply 
to incorporated cities. 

spect. of feasible reservoir sites in the American River wee 
lable for the water supply of incorporated cities after 
2 160,000 acre-feet capacity for irrigation necessities is not 
than 761,000 acre-feet. 

The mean quantity of water per day which would then be available 
for the supply of incor 000 080 cities and towns is estimated by the 
writer at not less than 
5 supplies of the Croton and Oskohan Reserveirs to New York 


he check of this estimate is made as follows: 

First. Five hundred and seventeen thousand acre-feet year require- 
ment for irrigation 1 168.500.000.000 gallons ; ok acre-fect 
20 storage capacity 

00,000,000 gali 

— 7 15 292.000 


lions dallx. This is equal to the 


or irrigation equals 52.000,000,000 lions ; 

ons daily water supply to in rated cities an towns 
000,000,000 gations in one year; 1,000 acre-feet of avail- 
“capacity for incorporated cities and towns equals ff 


The run-off of the American River 380,0 1 = sane. 30, aa 
gallens, from whic 


acity, 300,000,000,000 gallons, would be in storage July 1. 1912. 

Irrigation, Jul Febru a 62, 108.600. 000 
uiy- — ———— 

ties, J July-F. Feb oe REA E 65. 852, 000. 000 

Wasted (July, 45110 NEED SIE ITT ENE 5, 198, 000, 000 
Run-of July, 1911~February, 1912, 410,230 

Poe DN PEEN S E EAA 132, 743, 000, 000 

Wraae nia Cate, 

ee reservoirs full July 122 — 562,000, 000, 000 

August and September, 111. 27, 107, 000, 000 


Irrigation storage carried over 24. 893, 000, 000 


SoS 
Cities’ reservoirs full July 1 248. 000, 000. 000 
Draft July—February, 1941—ĩͤ„» 


-------——--— 129, $14, 000, 000 


Cities’ storage carried over . 118, 686, 000, 000 
=m 

rrigation, March—June——— ~~ — — — 79, 200, 000, 000 
Cities, Marth Tune. L a E ASS 97, 334. 000, 000 
Refill irrigation reservoirs ee 107, 000, 000 
Refill cities’ reservoirs___________________________ 129, — 000. 000 
Wasted water, Mareh- June 1, 815, 000, 000 


Run-off March—June, 1912, 1,027,000 acre-feet_ 334, 770, 000, 000 


— gation, July Decombet, 1912- 22.513.909. 000 
Run-off, July-December, 1912, 202,660 acre-feet. 65, 089, 000, 000 

1 tion reservoirs full July 12 52, 000, 000, 000 
D Angust, September, October so 51. 724. 000, 000 
Irrigation storage carried over 276, 000, 000 


— 248, 000, 000, 000 
. re ASR SBT, 000,000 


--- 134,513, 000, 000 


SEER ESE VSS Ee FET aaa; 000 
reservoirs__.______________ D 724 000, 000 
TTT 


464, 887, 000, 000 


1913. 
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COMPARISON (I). 

The preceding demonstrates the sufficiency of the American River 
tributaries’ watersheds, after provision for all possible beneficial trri- 
gation use through the — July 1, 1911-— June 30, 1913, the two 
consecutive years of lowest water, to have provided 800,000,000 gal- 
lons dally to cihes and have full reservoirs at the end of each year 
of the period. The comparison would be with the Hetch Hetchy-Lake 
Eleanor-Cherry Creek watershed of the Tuolumne River to have sup- 

lied the citles with half the water, 400,000,000 gallons dally, during 
Phe same period. 

Separate statement of avcrege annual Hotos. 


Acre-feet. 

Average annunl fow North Fork American... .. = 266, 000 
Average annual dos Middle Fork American 701, 000 
Average annual dow South Fork Amerlcan _- —— 402, 000 
Total average annual flow three tributarie 1, 459, 000 
Notre: The statement is for the two lowest years 1911-12 and 


1912-13, the only years for which there are separate records, 

Between 00 per cent and 05 per cent of the run-off of the American 
River ganged at Fair Oaks comes from the three tribntaries“ water- 
sheds. Assuming 92 per cent, the total average annual flow for the 
three tributaries during elght seasons, 1905-6 to 1012-12, was about 
3,410,000 acre-feet, two and one-third times the average of the last 
two seasons. 

Separate statement of the amount of hydrociectric power. 


Electric 
horsepower, 
Hydroelectric power fensible in North Fork American River... 60, 000 
Hydroclectric —— feasible in Middle Fork American Rlver 100, 000 
Hydroelectric power feasible in South Fork American River- 80, 000 
Total feasible hydroelectric power ĩũẽ W240, 000 


Nore: The feasible power development varles inversely with the 
utilization of the water in irrigation and for cities. It Is dependent 
on the seasonal discharge of the reseryoir-stored water. If the latter 
must be kept stored to insure the continuity of the supply for irrign- 
tion and cities, It 5 limits the development of the hydro- 
electric power. With the American Kiver this matter is of ud im- 

riance, since the date when a substantia! part of 800,000,000 gallons 
faily will be required for the cities is so remote that practically the full 
power develo 


pment estimated can be maintained for the next 100 years, 
which fs ogor than we should worry. 


With the Tuolumne River the 


{tation of feasible power development is nearer at hand, simply be- 
—.— there is not more than half the quantity of water available for the 
cities, 

The net hydroelectric power developable from the citics’ water be- 
tween the nt (or points) of diversion of the water from the rivers 
and the ci is about 120 ho wer for each 1,000,000 gallons daily. 


This is not included in the 240,000 horsepower mentioned above, as its 
consumption in pumping the water will make 8 the lessening of 
the cost of instaliation of the conduit by several million dollars. 
KIF AATE 9 it tributaries Is es 
D e me n r 
Feo ac yt Pry etre ag oH le ny DO A A 
timated feasible power development on the Tuolumne tributaries, (Au- 
thority for Hetch Hetchy Ngure: “Report of Advisory Board of Army 
on r E gane hydroclectrie power development on the American 
River tributarics 1s indicated as double the feasible hydroelectric power 
development on the Tuolumne River. 

Mr. BORAH: Mr. President, there are a large number of 
people In this country who are opposed to this grant purely 
upon what might be called sentimental grounds, I hope I am 
not wholly without appreciation for this noble sentiment which 
pleads so earnestly for the preservation of this park on account 
of its great scenic beanty. My own State is rich, marvelously 
rich, with these priceless gifts from nature's prodigal hand. But 
while wanton and prodigal in the particular scene which she 
seeks to embellish and adorn, there are not many of them in 
our country as a whole, and I do not wonder that they should 
be cherished with religious enthusiasm and a most unselfish zeal. 
I am frank to sny, however, that this is not a controlling factor 
with me in this controversy. I realize that necessity may de- 
mand in some Instances their destruction, few ns they are, and 
that when the demand comes as a necessity we have nothing to 
do but to yield, But this ought always to be trne—that they 
should be preserved until there is no alternative but to destroy 
them or deny some real want of humanity. In fact, sir, these 
wild, weird exhibitions of nature's benuty, nature's caprice, and 
nature's power are themselves factors of human deyelopment 
and elements in human wants in the higher and nobler sense, 
and only health and lives showd call for their destruction. A 
few thousand or a few million are as nothing to their value 
when measured by the wants ond needs of the people in the 
sweep of the years. These people, therefore, who are making 
the fight upon this ground are entitled to be heard and bave 
their claim seriously considered. 

I am going to insert in the Recoxp, therefore, some of their 
arguments, because they nre entitled to be heard in their own 
words. I now want to rend a letter from a gentleman connected 
with the Dually Princetonian, the official daily of Princeton Uni- 
yersity. The letter is addressed to me and is as follows: 

Tas Dar PAINCETOXIAN, 
PEINCETON UNIVERSITY, 
Princeton, N. J., November 24, 1913. 
Hon. ä Bosan, Washington, D. C. 
kan SiR: 8 my beller that cer facts concernin posed 
destruction of the Heteh Uetchy Valley are — i pees who 


haye never visited that part of the country, and a perusal of the Cox- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD has led me to believe, also, that many of your col- 
Jcagues are in the same position, è 


No doubt that is true. Senators have to stay here and work; 
they can not visit these places. 


The Yosemite Valley ls crowded with tourists and campera, attracted 
by what is one of the most glorious scenic and pleasure spota in the 
world. The Hetch Hetchy Valley, 30 miles distant, is near y identical 
with the Yosemite Valicy—a lovci, grassy floor, inclosed by grand, pre- 
cipitous mountains, a paradise belonying to no one section 5 the coun- 
try, deserving of a better fate than to be destroyed for any local object, 
particularly when it is admitted that San Francisco is able, if tt chooses, 
to obtain an adequate water supply from other sources. The only renson 
thar the number of people at present able to visit the Meteh Hetchy 
is limited is simply because there ls no road lending to if. As Soon ns 
the yearly increasing number of visitors to the Yosemite forces the 
State to build a road to the porone Hetch Heteby it will, in turn, be- 
come of like importance to the country. In (he whole world there are 
no other valleys like these two. 

When Italy and Switzerland subsist on thelr climate and geenie at- 
tractions, is it not folly, even from the vaunted ‘commercial stand- 
point,” to blot out what is bound to become one of the cisief assets of 
short-sighted California? 

I remain, sir, 

Yours, very truly, HAMILTON Fist ARMSTRONG. 


The remninder, Mr. President, I shall not read, but ask leave 
to print in the Recorp without reading. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 
Biera CLUB, 


Borketoy, Cal., November 25, 1913. 
The Hon. WILLIAM E. BORAN, =: 


Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 


Dean Sin: 1 mi, — it will bo possible for you to throw your Influence 
against the Raker bill, which proposes tho Invasion of Yosemite National 
Park and the destruction of one of the two principal camping sites in 
the same. ‘This bill should be defeated for the following reasons: First, 
there is not enough water in the Tuolumne watershed for both the 
irrizationists aud the city, This has been abundantly demonstrated by 
competent engineers. Second, it is not the part of sune conservation to 
take water from n place where it is indispensalile for the further devel- 
opment of arid 3 when nearer to n Francisco excellent water 
is running to waste that can never be put to beneficial use. As Mr. 
Clement II. Miller and others have shown, the McCloud and Fel River 
Sources are actually cheaper than the Tuolumne. ‘Third, experts ike 
Mr. Whipple advised at a bearing before Secretary Fisher that within 
50 years the 2 will have to filter Hetch Hetchy water if the Tuolomne 
waterabed continues to be used for park purposes. We shall have to 
face the possibility that after a number of years the city will apply to 
Congress for the exclusion of campers from 500 square miles of the 
Yosemite National Park In order to protect the water supply from 
pollution. Lortland applied to Congress after nine years for the exclu- 
sion of all persons from the Bull Han reserve. Fourth, the invasion of 
a national park for a prey commercial reason will constitute a serions 
133 lent with reference fo other parks, and may lead to a serious 
mpairment of our entire national-park system. fth, San Francisco 
derives no benefit from the use of Hetch Hetehy which is not doubly 
offset, first, by the loss of scenic assets In Hetch Hetchy Valley and the 
Tnolumne Canyon; second, Ke the annual loss of $20,000,000 from 
lands which can never profitably be Irrigated in the San Joaquin Valley. 
The water from the Tuolumne is the only water nyaiiable for this pour- 
pose, For these and other reasons I tfully urge you to make 
your inflvence count agninst this pernicious bill. 
Incerely, yours, 
WILLIAM F. Bapt, 


New Tonk, November 29, 1913. 
Hon, WILLAAMu E. BORAL, ai 4 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: Permit me a word of protest against the Hetch Hetch 
Reservoir bill. si * 7 

When this bill the House of Representatives it seemed to me 
beyond understanding bow a majority could have been led into voting in 
favor of a measure which, if enacted, will seriously impair the beautics 
of the great Hetch Metchy Valley and will prevent the use of this val- 
ley, the grand canyon, and the Tuolumne Meadows as n national park 
by visiting American citizens. 

cn it occurred to me that while mioz Americans have been im- 
pressed with a knowledge of the Yosemite Valley, only a few have bad 
opportunity to learn of the Heteh Hetchy Valley, the grand canyon of 
the Tuolumne, and of the wondrous Tuolumne Meadows, which contain 
the headwaters flowing to the Hetch Hetchy Valley, and which are sur- 
rounded by the high and snow-capped mountains forming in part the 
may dine of the Yosemite Valley. 

y streng impressions of this regſon and strong protest against Its 
threatened spoitation arises largely from the trips which I bave person- 
ally made with my son. With him I bave traveled, mule back, over n 
thousand miles aod more of mountain tralis thronghout the high Sierras, 
crossing and camping Eye the several forks of the Merced, the San 
Joaquin. and the Kings Rivers, nud along the Tuolumne River, and aver 
the expanse of the Tuolumne Meadows, from which we have climbed to 
snow-capped peaks overlooking the Yosemite Valley. 

I gave my son full 8 to see, with me, his own country, 
including Alaska, before took him to Europe. Among other places 
for two 3 seasons I travclod with him over the mountains and 
tralis in California. 

It thus happened that we became acquainted with the grandeur and 
beauties of the wonderful Yosemite National Park, which includes as 
important features the Hetch Hetchy Valley, the Tnolumne 
Canyon, nnd the camping grounds of the Tuolumne Mendows. It lso 
thus happened that ovr thoughts contempluted the futnre day when 
Americans in large and Increasing numbers wonld become briter ar- 
quainted with this great playground of the Nation. and when the tide 
of American travel would turi westward across the continont to enjoy 
the wonders of our own country fu preference to trips exclusively esst- 

across the Atlantic to foreign shores. It was wise forethought for 
the Nation to establish the Yellowstota, the Glacier, and the Yosemite 
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National Parks. Now It is proposed to close to the American public all 
that wondrous portion of the Yosemite Park through which flow the 
waters of the Tuolumne, 

No one can visit this wonderful region withont being sroused to a 
fecling of 1 and resentment against the present threatened 
spoliation. wish It were possible that every Senator, before 2 
on the proposition, could have opportunity to view the grandeur an 
Sty of the scenery from which It is now purposed to shut out the 
Amer ne puue The defeat of the measure would then be assured. 

Euch Senator no doubt will recelve descriptive sketches of the Hetch 
Hetchy Valley, of the grand canyon of the Tuolumne, and of the Tuol- 
umpe Meadows, It is not my purpose to enter into these detailed 
descriptions. 

Aa one American citizen who has had . famir to acquire knowl- 
edge nt first hand, and te be Inspired by the wonderful scenic beauties 
whose destruction for national-park uses is now threatened, I wish only 
to enter a strong protest against this wanton scheme and to urge upon 
you to vote against the bill. 

I have the honor to remain, 

Yours, with respect, 


Bex, L. FAIRCHILD, 


MR, JOIIN MUIR'S REPLY TO A LETTER RECEIVED FROM HON, JAMES R. 
GARFIELD IN RELATION TO THE DESTRUCTIVE HETCH HETCHY SCHEME, 


Hon. James R. GARFIELD, 
Secretary of Interior, Washington, D. O. 


Dean Sin: 1 have just received your letter on my return from 
southern Callfornia, where I have been calling attention to the Yo- 
remite National Park and the persistent efforts now being made in 
Congress to obtain permission to destroy the Metch Hetchy Valley, onc 
of its most wonderful and useful features, 

You have had ample opportunity to know where I stand on this 
whole Heteh Hetchby question from my published writings. 

In general, my views are in accord with those of Mon. E. A. Hitch- 
cock, your immediate predecessor, who in 1903 denied this same appli- 
cation for the invasion of the Yosemite National Park, sa pings X 

“It is 1 to convert Lake Eleanor and Heteh Metchy Valley, 


respective p Into reservoirs for the storage of a water supply for the 
city. Both are admittedly scenic features of the Yosemite National 
Park, * © © Hetch Hetchy Valley is widely known for its wonder- 


ful natural conditions and marvelous scenic Interest. * * + 

“The valley proper is about 34 miles long and of a width varying 
from one-qunrter to three-quarters of a mile. The rugged granite walls, 
crowned with domes, towers, spires, and battlements, seem to rise 
nimost perpendicular upon all sides to a height of 2,500 fect above this 
beautiful emerald meadow. * * » 

“Tf natural scenic attractions of the grade and character of Lake 
Eleanor and Hotch Hetchy Valley are not of the class which the law 
commands the Secretary to preserve and retain In their natural con- 
dition, it would seem difficult to find any in the park that are, unless 
it be the Yosemite Valley itself. In the absence of the clearest expres- 
sion to the contrary, It is Inconceivable that It was intended by the 
net of February 15, 1901, to confer any authority to be exercised for 
the subversion of those natural conditions which are essentlal to the 
very pu for which the park was established. 

“Presumably the Yosemite National Park was created such by law 
because of the natural objects of varying degrees of scenic importance 
located within its 8 inclusive alike of its beautiful small 
lakes, like Eleanor, and its majestic wonders. like Hetch Hetchy and 
Yosemite Valley. it is the aggregation of such natural scenic fentures 
that makes the Yosemite Park a wonderland which the Congress of 
the United States sought by law to preserve for all coming time as 
nearly as practicable In the condition fashioned by the hand of the 
Creator—a worthy object of national pride and a source of bealthful 
pleasure and rest for the thousands of people who may annually 
sojourn there during the heated months. 

S Haring in view the ends for which the park was established and 
the law which clearly defines my duty in the premises, I am constrained 
to deny the application.” 

I also agree with Hon. John W. Noble, another former Secretary 
of the Interior, who, in a letter to Hon. Frank W. Mouspvenn, M. C., 
chairman of Committee on the Publie Lands, said: 

“Upon the policy of surrendering the Heteh Hetehy Valley and 
Its surroundings to the use of the city of San Francisco for water 
supply, allow me to express to you my conviction that such appropria- 
tion should not be made. 

Permit me also to recall that during the Harrison administration 
these reservations, in connection with Yosemite Park, were discussed 
and advanced, with the system then inaugurated of 3 gur 
natural and wonderful scenery and our forests and other resources. 
Jt took labor and moral courage to withstand the flerce opposition cf 
local Interests to do this. 

“Among the most Important reservations secured were these now 
asked for a city to bo abandoned. It ought not to be done. The city 
uns abundant water supply other than the reservoir to be constructed 
here, and it is not necessary to give this up.” 

I am also In sympathy with the following statement by Mr. J. 
Horace McFarland. president of the American Civic Association, in his 
address delivered May 14, 1908, before the White House conference on 
the conservation of natural resources: 

“The national parks—all too few in number and extent—ought to 
be held absolutely inviolate, as intended by 9 Intrusions for 
questionable water supply needs, against the unselfish protests of those 
whose love of country can not be impugned, should not be permitted.” 

Also with the President, who, in speaking of the Yellowstone Park 
in his annual message to Congress, sald: 

“This, like the Yosemite, Is a great wonderland and should be kept 
as a national playground. In both all wild things should be protected 
and the scenery kept wholly unmarred.” 

Also in general with the views of the American Alpine Club; Slerra 
Club, of Callfornia; Appalachian Mountain Club, of ton; Mazamas, 
of Portland; Mountaincers, of Seattle; American Civic Association ; 
American Scenic and Historic Preservation gin 

The more I study your decision upon the application of the city of 
San Francisco for the Hetch Hetchy Valley and Lake Eleanor sites, 
a marked copy of which you incl for me, the greater scems the 
mistake you have made in allowing the city to destroy any part of 
the park on any pretext whatever. Nor can I see justice from any 
point of view in giving away, as you have done, to less than half a 
million citizens that which belongs to and is needed by more 
elghty millions. 

You say tbat Mr, Pinchot has given this matter the most careful 
consideration, and is in full accord with your action in granting the 
right to the city. Unfortunately, Mr. Pinchot never saw the Hetch 
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Hetchy Valley or the great Tuolumne Cinyon above it, and therefore 
his opinion should have, very little weight against that of hundreds of 
e eee 8 ang 9 5 wonders. 
important ‘matter, l-am šini, with piacere 1 n 
Faithfully, yours, Joux Moin. 
Mr. BORAN. Mr. President, I am going to take the liberty 
of reading to the Senate a description of one of the great scenic 
displays of this country, about which very few people know 
anything, and which, too, is going the way of all the others, to 
destruction. I want to put in the Rxconb as a permanent plece 
of literature a description of this piece of great natural scenery 
from the gifted pen of the veteran editor of the West, Mr. C. G. 
Goodwin, This is a description of what are known as the Sho- 
shone Falls, in the State of Idaho: 


They nre real rivals of Niagara. Never anywhere else was the: 

70 gene 6 e — 80 8 a picture hung ‘in — 
J never anywhere else on a backgroun and 

weird were so many glories clustered. = ect 

33 Loan Thon enean 12 N desert —sere, silent. life- 
, Yesolation had bu ere everl 

Sorrow and ‘Despair verlasting thrones to 
way back in remote ages, over the withered breast of the 

river of fire 100 miles wide and 400 miles long was Snake Re tee 

fiery mass cooled its red waves became transfixed and turned black, 

giving to the double desert an indescribably blasted and forbidding fnce. 

But while this river of fire was in flow a river of water was fighting 
8 e has nag repens the rae — forged out for Itself a 

0 e mass, s channel loo ike the gra 
oe. ee 5 9 of = dead, 1 GREYS: OF, S: tok 
righ ween its crumbling and repellent walls a transf - 
tion appears. And such a picture! A river as lordly as the Hudson 
or the Ohio, springing from the distant snow-crested Tetons, with 
waters transparent as glass, but green as emerald, with majestic flow 
and ever-increasing volume, sweeps on until it reaches this point, where 
the egos cue begins. 
addenly, In erent places In the river bed, jagged, rock. 
upraised, dividing the current into four rivers, and these, 51 3 
plunge of SO feet downward, dash on thelr way. Of course the waters 
are churned into foam and roll over the precipice white as are the 
rments of the morning when no cloud obscures the sun, The loye 
lest of these falls Is called “The Bridal Vell,” because it Is made of 
the lace which is woven with a warp of falling waters and a woof of 
sunlight. Above this and near the right dank ts a Jong trall of foam, 
and this is called the “ Bridal Train.“ The other channels are not 80 
fuir as the one called “ The Bridal Veil,” but they are more flerce and 
wild, and carry in their furious sweep more power. 

One of the reefs which divides the river in mid-channel runs up to a 
peak, and on this a familly of eagles have through the years—mayle 
through the centurles—made their home and rea their young, on the 
5 $ of Tip AD Jea and anni ne spu 8 resounding boom 

@ falls. urely the eagle is a fitting sym of perfect [carlessn: 
and of that exultation which comes with battle clamors. 8 

But those first falls are but a beginning. The greater splendor suc- 
ceeds. With swifter fow the startled waters dash on, and within a few 
feet take their second plunge in a solid crescent over a sheer precipice, 
210 feet, to the abyss below. On the brink there fs a rolling crest of 
white, dotted here and there, In sharp contrast, with shining eddies of 
green, as might a necklace of emerald shimmer on a throat of snow, and 
then the leap and fall. 

Here more than foam is made. Here the waters are shivered into 
fleecy spray, whiter and finer than any miracle that ever fell from India 
loom, while from the depths below an everlasting vapor rises—the in- 
cense of the waters to the water's God. Finally, through the long, un- 
clouded days, the sun sends down his beams, and to give the startling 
scene its crowning splendor wreathes the terror and the glory in a 
rainbow halo. On elther sullen bank the extremities of its are aro 
anchored, and there in its many-colored robes of light it stands out- 
stretched above the abyss liko wreathes of flowers above a sepulcher. 
Up through the glory and the terror an everlasting roar ascends, 
toned as is the volce of fate, a dinpason lilke that the rolling ocean 
chants when his eager surges come rushing in to greet and fiercely woo 
an_irresponsive 8 

But to feel all the awe and to mark all the splendor and power that 
comes of the mighty display one must climb down the steep descent to 
the river's brink below, and, pressing up as nearly as possible to the 
falls, contemplate the tremendous picture. There something of the 
energy that creates that endless panorama is comprehended; all the 
deep throbbings of the mighty river's pulses are felt; all the magnifi- 
cence Is seen. 

In the reverberations that come of the war of waters one hears some- 
thing like God's voice, Something like the splendor of God ix before his 
eyes, something akin to God's power is manifesting Itself before him; 
and his soul shrinks within itself, consclous as never before of its own 
littleness and helplessness in the presence of the workings of nature's 
immeasurable forces. 

Not quite so massive is the picture as is Niagara, but it has moro 
lights and shades and loveliness, as though n hand more divinely 
skilled had mixed the tints and with more delicate art had transfixed 
them upon that picture suspended there in its rugged and somber frame, 

As one watches it is not dificult to fancy that away back in the im- 
memorial and unrecorded past the angel of love bewalled the fact that 
mortals were to be given existence in a spot so S a spot that 
apparently was never to be warmed with God's smile, which was never 
to make a sign through which God's mercy was to be discerned; that 
then Omnipotence was touched; that with His hand He smote the hilis 
and started the great river in its flow; that with His finger Ie traced 
out the channel across the corpse of that other river that bad been fire, 
mingisd the sunbeams with the raging waters, and made It possible in 
that @re-blasted frame of scoria to swing a picture which should bo, 
first to the red man and later to the pale races, a cortain sign of tho 
8 the power, and the unapproachable splendor of the 
First 

And as the red man through the centuries watched the le, 
comprehending nothing except that an Infinite volee was smiting his 
ears, and insufferable glories were blazing before his eyes, 80 through 
the centuries to come the pale races will stand upon the s Ting 


shore and watch, experiencing u mighty impulse to put off the sandals” 


from their feet, under an overmnstering consciousness that 
which they are standing Is holy gro 
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There is nothing elsewhere like it; nothing half so weird, so wild, 
go beautiful, so clothed in majesty, so draped with terror; nothing 
else that awakens impressions at once so startling, so winsome, 80 
rofound. While journeying th the desert to come suddenly upon 
t, the spectacle gives one something of the emotions that would be 
experienced to behold a resurrection from the dead. In the midst of 
what seems like a dead world suddenly there springs into irrepressible 
life something so marvelous, so grand, so ca ed with loveliness 
and irresistible might that the head is bowed, the strained heart throbs 
tumultuously, and the awed soul sinks to its knees. 

It is no wonder that those who see those vast displays of 
nature, so weird and so wild and so majestic, such exhibitions 
of nature’s caprice and of nature’s power, and appreciate them 
as this veteran editor did, are fighting earnestly and unselfishly 
and zealously for the preseryation of one of the great beauty 
spots of the world. 

The marvelous scene which this editor has depicted has 
passed away. That river, too, has been dedicated to commer- 
cial uses. The great Shoshone Falls are practically no more. 
In time they will be but the scene of commercial strife. One 
of the scenes which would have invited, in time to come, millions 
from all parts of the earth has been wiped out by commercial- 
ism. We stand here to-night contemplating the question 
whether we will dismember a spot set apart only a few years 
ago for the people of the United States, for all time to come, for 
resort recreation. We ought to pause and consider well our 
act. What we undo in the way of defacing and marring these 
maryelous scenes nature herself in all her majesty and strength 
can not restore. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, I am sure it will be difficult to 
make an impression on this audience after the very beautiful 
closing speech of the Senator from Idaho. But to me, though 
I have never seen the Shoshone Falls, a rosy-cheeked baby, 
healthy and happy, appeals more strongly as a good and great 
creation than does a cliff with water pouring down over it, 

If it is necessary for the health of the people and the lives 
of the little children that they have a greater supply of water 
than that which they now have in San Francisco, or a purer 
supply of water, and in the balance on the other side of the 
scale lies at stake merely the beauty and the grandeur of the 
Hetch Hetchy Valley, I would give the preference to the people 
of San Francisco and wipe out Hetch Hetchy just as quickly as 
I could do so. 

I do not think there is any difference of opinion among us 
here in that respect. With me it is merely a question of 
whether or not San Francisco is in need of this’ water and 
whether that is the only source of supply. 

If there are other sources from which San Francisco can ob- 
tain as pure a supply of water at no greater cost or at no 
excessive cost, then San Francisco should be asked to do so. 

That is the problem I have been revolying in my mind here 
for a number of days. They are the points I would like to have 
settled in order that I may vote intelligently upon this bill. 

If it be true that by taking the waters from the Tuolumne 
River and impounding them behind a dam in the Hetch Hetchy 
Valley and conveying 400,000,000 galions a day in a pipe line 
to San Francisco the people occupying the San Joaquin Valley 
will be forever deprived of the use of their lands, while at the 
same time San Francisco can obtain an equal amount of pure 
water at no greater cost from the McCloud River or other 
sources, then it seems to me she should be forced to go to the 
McCloud River, or to the Eel River, or to Putah Creek, or to 
any other source from which she may obtain the necessary 
amount of water. 

In California a climatice condition exists which is different 
from that which obtains in this eastern country. In California 
every drop of water is almost as valuable as a grain of gold. 
They do not have one drop to waste. San Francisco is entitled 
to every last ultimate drop that she needs. She is not entitled 
to one more drop than she needs. 

There is something about this proposition which I can not 
understand. There is an appropriation made here in this bill 
for a city of 500,000 inhabitants, we will say—I believe that is 
a full and free estimate. The population of San Francisco is, 
I think a little less than that—in which she is granted a water 
supply of 400,000,000 gallons a day, which means 800 gallons 
each and every day for every man, woman, and child in that 
city, for the baby born yesterday and for the old man who is 
going to die to-morrow. It is enough water to drown the whole 
outfit twice a day every day in the year. [Laughter.] They 
can not get away with that amount of water. It is too much 
water. There must be something in this proposition besides 
water, although there is an excess of that. [Laughter.] 

Quite a number of years ago I was camping up in the moun- 
tzins with a party doing some work upon a water course; 
among other things, building a bridge. I had a gang working 
for me and we were living on canned food, as you have to 


in the mountains when far from a source of supply of fresh 
vegetables. One day the foreman’s wife drove in about 1 o'clock 
with a little bit of a boy. He was about 2 years old, I guess— 
a smart little fellow, precocious, rosy-cheeked, and hungry. 
Almost everything had been eaten up, but the cook stirred 
around and got together what little he could, and among other 
things he had left a few tablespoonfuls of stewed vanned corn. 
The little fellow was very fond of corn and he asked for it, His 
mother gave it to him and he ate it, and then he wanted more 
corn. She said, “There is no more corn,” and the cook said, 
“There is no more corn.” He pointed to the stewpan in which 
it had been cooked, and the cook scraped it out. Those of you 
who have eyer cooked canned corn know that most of the pepper 
Settles to the bottom of the stewpan in which it is cooked. The 
residue was scraped into his plate and the little fellow got 
his spoon in it and put it in kis mouth. He took a swallow of it 
and suddenly turned to his nother with great indignation and 
said, “There is too damned much pepper in this corn.” 
[Laughter.] 

It strikes me that there is a similar excess of water in this 
appropriation for San Francisco. [Laughter.] It evidently is 
not simply a proposition of securing water for San Francisco, 
for they can not use that much of it if they get it. It must be 
something else. It is probably a power propositioa. 

There are other things about it which are curious. There is 
a grant here to the city of San Francisco, with a sort of limited 
permission to the other cities about the bay to procure some 
of this water from San Francisco, after San Francisco receives 
from Congress the right to pass its pipe lines over the lands of 
the Gorernment, if they do so. But if you will read it care- 
fully you will notice there is no clause there in the nature of a 
common user, giving either Berkeley or Oakland or Alameda or 
San Jose the right to o to San Francisco and say, We will 
take a little of this excess water which you are procuring, and 
pay our proportion of the cost of bringing it here, for the con- 
struction of the dam, the pipe lines, and so forth.“ ‘fhere is 
nothing of that sort. The entire bill is silent upon that point. 

I have seen a few franchises drawn. If I were a resident of 
Oakland, you could not sell me that franchise for a nickel. 
({Laughter.] 

That strikes me as peculiar. I like San Francisco. We peo- 
ple who live up north of San Francisco are friends of San Fran- 
cisco. We always have been. My father went into San Fran- 
cisco in 1848, and worked during the winter of 1848 and 1849 
in the mines on the American and Feather Rivers. My mother’s 
father went to San Francisco in 1849; my people have lived 
all their lives on the Pacific coast. We are fond of them. They 
are a good lot and good neighbors. ‘There has been no jealousy 
between us. Nevertheless, they are at this time clamoring for 
a whole lot of water. [Laughter.] I do not know what they 
are going to do with it. 

You can take that amount of water, with the fall which at- 
tends it—San Francisco being at sea level and the Hetch Hetchy 
Valley 3,500 feet up in the air above it—and you can sluice the 
entire city of San Francisco into the Pacific Ocean every four 
weeks. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oregon 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. LANE. No; let me go on, please. I want to ask the Sena- 
tor from Montana some questions after a while, and I think I 
will keep him busy when I do. 

Mr. MYERS. Ask them now, 

Mr. LANE. If there is any question the Senator wishes to 
ask about any statement I am making, I would like to hear it 
now. Yes; the Senator may interrupt me. i 

Mr. MYERS. I just wanted to say that the Senator seems to 
be under the impression that drinking is the only use to which 
water can be put. The people of San Francisco need water for 
bathing, for fighting fires, for laundry purposes, for cooking, for 
street cleaning, and for the great number of purposes for which 
water is needed in all large cities. The Senator should not be 
under the impression that they are to drink all of this water or 
to be drowned in it. 

Mr. LANE. I am glad the Senator called my attention to 
that matter, for I have been looking it up. I have taken into 
consideration the water supply of a city for all municipal uses. 
Those uses consist of the water they drink, the water they bathe 
in, the water they cook with, the water for sluicing the sewers, 
for fighting fires, for washing streets, and for manufacturing 
purposes. 

San Franciseo, with a population of 500,000 people, has now 
a supply of water of 40,000,000 gallons a day, according to your 
report. This is your report, I think. No; this is the report 
of Mr. Raker, in the House. It uses 40,000,000 gallons a day 
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at the present time. That is 80 gallons per capita—S0 gallons 
every day for every man, woman, and child, for all municipal 
purposes. That is more water than the average city uses for 
similar purposes. It may astonish you to know that, and yet 
it is true. It is more water than they use in New York. It 
is more water than they use in St. Louis. It is more water 
than they use in a number of cities, if waste is excluded. 

I had occasion at one time to check up this question. We 
were putting in a plant of our own in the city of Portland. We 
were having a great deal of waste. By the way, please bring 
me some water to drink. [Laughter.] We had to go out into 
the mountains and procure a supply of water. We were putting 
into the city 23,000,000 gallons of water every day by a gravity 
system. Along would come a spell of hot weather in the sum- 
mer, and every man jack in town would turn on the faucet and 
let it run until it got cold, so that he could get a cold drink of 
water. Down would go our pressure, and that would exhaust 
the supply, out of our reservoirs. Then, in the wintertime there 
would come a cold spell of weather, and they would turn on 
the faucets. You know how that is done. They would be too 
lazy to go outdoors in the cold and turn off the house supply, 
and down it would go again. Our supply was 23,000,000 gallons 
of water a day, which was 100 gallons for every man, woman, 
and child in the city of Portland. Then there would come a spell 
of weather like we have here now, not quite so warm, but ordi- 
nary weather. There is hardly ever much cold weather and 
hardly ever a great deal of hot weather there. 

Then, I found to my astonishment after checking day after 
day, week after week, that the actual ordinary consumption of 
the city was but 7,000,000 gallons a day, or about 28 to 30 gal- 
lons per capita. -You will not believe that. No man will believe 
it. You will think I do not know what I am talking about, but 
I will just read to you another authority on this subject. 

Here is a report that was put out in New York City. It is 
entitled “ Waste of water in New York and its reduction by 
meters and inspection,” a report to the Merchants’ Association 
of New York. It was an inspection that was authorized by an 
act of their State legislature, and this report was sent around 
all over the country. I had seen it before. Here are some 
figures which I will present to you. It was published in New 
York June 18, 1906, signed by the committee on water supply, 
the Merchants’ Association of New York, by Henry R. Towne, 
chairman. It is a work that is considered reliable by all engi- 
neers in water departments all over the United States. It is 
quite interesting. 

Of course, different cities vary according to their population 
and the business enterprises they are engaged in. Manufactur- 
ing cities use more water than do those that do not manufacture. 
In a dry climate they naturally use more than in a climate that 
is more damp, as is the case in the city where I live. Yet the 
figures run pretty close together, and I want to call your atten- 
tion to some of the cities in which there are comparatively few 
meters, The bulk of water, perhaps nearly half of the water, 
which is piped into a city is wasted. There is only about 60 per 
cent of water that is put to use. The rest of it is wasted by 
leaky pipes and neglect. 

I remember one instance where we suspected a citizen of 
wasting water on account of leaky pipes, and we sent an in- 
spector to see him and give him the proper warning to fix up 
his pipes. He promptly ordered our inspector to get off his 
premises. We had a flat rate, under which he was paying about 
$1.50 a month for water. We put a meter on his service pipe, 
and the next month his bill amounted to $113. He repaired the 
leaks in his pipes and his bill went right down again. He was 
wasting $111.50 worth of water every month, and had been do- 
ing so for months before we discovered it. 

We had trouble with a prominent business man who owned a 
large brick building. His bill on metering was $60 a month, 
jumping up suddenly from about $5 or $6 to $60.--He got a 
plumber to look over his pipes and discovered that a rat had 
eaten a hole in a lead service pipe. 

A good part of the water which comes into a city goes di- 
rectly out in the sewers, without ever being used. If San Fraa- 
cisco gets from Hetch Hetchy 400 gallons for every man, woman, 
and child in the city, 350 gallons of it will go down through the 
sewers unused. They will rip off the power up in-the mountains 
with a 8,500-foot head. It will be a beautiful plant for manu- 
facturing power, but the water will of necessity go down into 
and through the sewers into the ocean and do nobody any 
good. Three hundred thousand to three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand gallons a day will go that way. 

Here is a list of cities with the average rate of consumption 
for municipal use given as less than 50 gallons a day. There 
are dozens and dozens of cities all over the world which do not 
use that much water. They do not use it in London. They do 


not use it in Berlin. They do not use that much water in 
hundreds of cities all over the world. 

Here is Brockton, in Massachusetts. In 1904 for manufac- 
turing purposes there was used per capita daily 15.5 gallons, 
and for domestic use 5 gallons, and in addition to that 3 gallons 
daily for public use, such as street cleaning, and so forth. Water 
not accounted for—that is, wasted—13.3 gallons; or, in all, 36.9 
gallons a day. ‘Chat is in Brockton, Mass., in New England, and 
the people who live up in Massachusetts do bathe occasionally, 
I am told.. It has been intimated here that if a fellow does 
5 se a thousand gallons a day he does not bathe. [Laugh- 
er. 

In Boston, which is the center of civilization, if you please, 
they use for manufacturing 80 gallons a day, for domestic use 
80 gallons, 3 gallons for public uses—that is, for washing streets, 
and so forth—water not accounted for, 32 gallons; total, 05 gal- 
lons. San Francisco has 80 gallons now, and she is shy of 
water for people living on the hills. Why? Because the fel- 
lows who are below in the lower levels have leaky pipes or 
waste water. It would be worth a million dollars to San Fran- 
cisco if she would hire a good plumber to go around and fix up 
and meter her service pipes. She has more water now than 
she can legitimately use. I do not think it is good water. I 
think the system ought to be changed. I am willing to help 
her to go to Hetch Hetchy, if no other source of pure water is 
available, and replace it with good water, but the quantity she 
asks for is more than she needs. 

Here is Cleveland. That is in Ohio. For manufacturing 40 
gallons, for domestic use 26 gallons, 10 gallons for publie use. 
That makes 76 gallons. Not accounted for, 20 gallons. Total, 
86 gallons. I do not know what kind of water they have in 
Cleveland. Lake water, I suppose. 

Here is Fall River, Mass., which uses for manufacturing 7 
gallons, domestic use 15 gallons, public use 5 gallons, not ac- 
counted for 8 gallons; total, 36 gallons. 

In 1902 there was a total per capita consumption of 40 gal- 
lons in Fall River. 

The next is Hackensack. That is not complete, but there is 
a tabulation of 446 gallons for a family—a family of five per- 
sons, perhaps. That would be something like 80 or 90 gallons 
per capita for all purposes. 

Hartford, Conn., 3 gallons for manufacturing, 30 gallons for 
domestic use, 5 gallons for public uses, 24 gallons not accounted 
for (wasted) ; total, 62 gallons. ð 

San Francisco has 80 gallons now. We have been told here 
all the time that San Francisco does not have water enough to 
use. She has a supply above the average. Her water is 
impure. I am willing to concede that. 

Now, we will take Harrisburg, Pa., in 1904. Manufacturing 
81 gallons, domestic 30 gallons, for public uses 5 gallons, water 
not accounted for 30 gallons, making a total of 146 gallons. 

Milwaukee, Wis., in 1904, used 45 gallons for manufacturing 
and 25 gallons for domestic use. Water for public uses 5 gal- 
lons, water not accounted for 14 gallons, a total of 89 gallons. 

Mr. SMOOT. And half of it for beer. 

Mr. LANE. Probably that is true. 

Madison a total of 44 gallons. I will read the totals now. 

Syracuse, a total of 108 gallons. 

Taunton. In 1904 Taunton had 64 gallons. 

Ware, 44 gallons. 

Wellesley, 55 gallons, 

Woonsocket, 29 gallons, 

Worcester, 68 gallons. 

Yonkers. Yonkers, in 1904, had 94 gallons. 

Bamberg had 15 gallons. That is in Germany. 

Berlin had 18 gallons for all uses. You may read them all 
down the line, and Germany had 13, 14, and 15; Eisenach, 
Hanover, Rudolstadt, Stralsund, Darmstadt, Gotha, Magdeburg, 
Mainz, Mannheim, Potsdam, Quedlinburg, Strassburg, Weimar, 
Worms, 14, 15, 13, 14, 32. The highest in the whole list is 
82 gallons per capita for all uses, municipal and otherwise. 

With all kindness in our hearts for San Francisco, for I 
like her people—and before now, at the risk of my political 
career, I have fought for her—I say she is asking for too much 
water. It is a power proposition. That is a valuable use of 
water, and I am willing to concede such a right to San Fran- 
cisco, but if to secure it she must wipe out the farmers in the 
San Joaquin Valley, the richest valley on the Pacific coast when 
watered, and without water a desert, let her be just and pay 
the farmers for their loss. 

No city and no person on that coast or anywhere else has a 
right to waste any of nature's resources. 

The McCloud River, I am informed, has an excessive amount 
of water. It has more than the Tuolumne River, and it is in a 
country where they do not need it so badly as they do in the 
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San Joaquin Valley. I am informed that they would be glad to 
get rid of some of it, 

This question has two sides to it. Rather than see San Fran- 
cisco go without water I will vote for the bill, but if it can be 
shown that San Francisco can secure this supply from some 
other source and do less harm to the people who live in the dis- 
trict from which it is proposed to take the water, I think she 
ought to be made to do it, in justice and without prejudice and 
without fear or favor to anyone, if you please. I do not be- 
lieye we have a right as Members of this Senate to allow our- 
selves to be whooped into the proposition without digging down 
into it and ascertaining the facts and then standing upon them 
and yoting for what is right. If anybody can show me that it 
is proper to go to the Hetch Hetchy, I will vote for Hetch Hetchy 
and let the park go, and that despite the fact, if you please, that 
J am chairman of the committee for the preservation of forests, 
As between the needs of San Francisco and her people and the 
beauties of Hetch Hetchy, I would wipe out the Hetch Hetchy 
Valley as quick as the snap of a finger, but I would not give 
San Francisco the water to run it wastefully through her sew- 
ers into the sea while the people over in the San Joaquin Valley 
need it to raise grain with which to support their families, 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I realize the sincerity of the 
Senator from Oregon, and for that reason I want to call to his 
attention something for his consideration. I do not intend at 
this time to discuss this matter, because I have given notice 
that to-morrow I will discuss the bill, but I want to say that 
the plan of San Francisco for the utilization of this water does 
not anticipate the bringing of this water to San Francisco on 
the original plan. The plan, of course, anticipates securing for 
San Francisco the water on the theory that unless it does so 
now, when it does need it it will have been appropriated under 
the laws of California by others. 

Mr. LANE. I know, but, Mr. President, we are here appro- 
priating that amount of water. They are filing a claim for 
400,000,000 gallons of water a day. Now, you say you do not 
need it. I know you do not. I am glad to hear you say so. 
Then, if you do not need it, why not file on that which you do 
need for a reasonable use and for a reasonable length of time; 
if you secure a hundred million gallons a day you will have 
enough to supply your city when she has 2,000,000 inhabitants. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I will say that, according to the estimate of 
the Government engineer, by the beginning of the next century 
there will be 3,500,000 people who will want that water, and it 
has been considered wise—whether wise or not I am not going 
to say—to look that far ahead. They have concluded that it is 
wise to look that far ahead, and if so it would not be a very 
excessive amount of water at that time. 

I also wish to say to the Senator for his consideration, be- 
cause I know what he has in mind and that he always wants 
to consider facts, that pending that time every drop of water 
which is not conveyed to San Francisco for its beneficial use 
under the terms of the bill will go down in the same channel 
to the same farming districts where it goes to-day. e 

It will not be carried as the surplus water there is carried 
and thrown away, but it will go down to the same places where 
it is going now; and it will go there until that population shall 
have increased to such an extent that it will be demanded for 
domestic, uses. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, if at the beginning of the next 
century San Francisco shall have 38,500,000 people, using a 
greater average of water than the average city of the world, 
she wili only require 175,000,000 gallons per day. In the mean- 
time and until the beginning of the next century let us allow 
these other people the use of it to irrigate their lands. It ought 
to be provided in this measure that eyery drop of water taken 
shall be utilized. Tie them to that; that is fair. Let San 
Francisco come here and give assurance through her official 
representatives that she will use for domestic purposes and for 
electric lighting purposes, for transmission, for the manufacture 
of power, as she can, the actual amount of water only which she 
needs, and we will give it to her, and the people of the upper 
San Joaquin Valley will have but little complaint to make, for 
it will not take much water from them. 

Mr. PITTMAN. But, if the Senator from Oregon please, 
that is exactly what must be done under the laws of the State 
of California, because they have a water commission there on 
behalf of all the people of California, and they can do that; they 
can protect that when we can not protect it by any law that 
we might pass. 

Let me call the attention of the Senator to another thing 
which may not be known to him, that in the utilization of this 
water power is created between the Hetch Hetchy reservoir and 
a point on the Tuolumne River before it leaves the Tuolumne 
River; so that after it has created this power, the portion that 


is needed for San Francisco goes through the pipe lines and the 
other portion continues to flow down the Tuolumne River. 

I wish to-morrow, if the Senator will then give me his atten- 
tion, to try to prove by Government statistics and facts that 
there is sufficient water in the Tuolumne River, if properly con- 
served—and it can be conserved more cheaply than it can be 
conserved in the Hetch Hetchy—to supply more than enough 
water to irrigate all of that land and yet supply San Francisco 
with any amount of water that it will ever require. 

Mr. LANE. Well, all I have to say in reply to that is that 
I hope that it is true. If that is done justly, and the waste 
water from the overflow at the dam is given to these people on 
ore terms, I do not see why there should be any objection 
o tha : 

Mr. PITTMAN. They will give it to them for nothing. 

Mr. LANE. But we have no assurance from them that that 
is going to be done; and when we grant them this strip of 
land, this neck of the gorge, this right of way over our publie - 
lands, over the Government lands, which is the key to all that 
water, they will be up and gone, like a bird that flies free out 
of the door. There is not nor can be any check on them. 
After that is done, write it in the bond and present it with your 
bill, and then we will be in a position to know that we are doing 
right. That is all I want. I want them to have water from 
some pure and abundant source of supply. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, we tan not do that; it is not 
the law; but I am satisfied that the government of the city of 
San Francisco is as just and honest as any government of the 
State of Oregon was when the honorable Senator was in charge 
of one of the biggest municipalities in that State; and I am sat- 
isfied that in his government of Portland he was able to protect 
the people of that municipality from any wrong or waste, and 
never tried to impose on anyone else in that State. I believe 
that every State in this Union is able to protect the people 
within its limits; but this Government has no right to say how 
the water shall be distributed or controlled. 

While this bill has some things in it of that character and 
kind—and I wish they were not in it—I would not have them 
there if to eliminate them would not defeat the bill, but would 
take them out of the bill if we had the right. I want to say 
that to-day the State of California is protected by one of the 
best water commissions which any State ever had, and the 
law of that State is as strict about the waste of water as is 
that in any other State. 

There is no question of one thing, that even though San 
Francisco be granted the right to build this dam 300 feet high 
and to impound 400,000,000 galions of water daily, she will not 
be allowed to take away any more than is reasonable and just 
for the benefit of her people, and the water will go back down 
that valley where jt has always gone after it has served its 
power purposes. We could not protect them any more in this 
bill than the people of the State of California can protect them 
by their own laws. I am just as anxious to see those people 
protected as is the Senator from Oregon. So far as that goes, 
we are both together on that proposition; we are exactly to- 
gether on it. It is merely a question of method; we are try- 
ing to work it out, and I hope to-morrow to be able to bring 
facts to the Senator's attention that will convince him that even 
if San Francisco took 400,000,000 gallons of water daily away 
from that valley, to-morrow there would still be ample water, 
if there were a proper conservation, to irrigate all of the lands 
tributary to that stream. 

Mr. LANE. Just a word and then I am through. I would say 
if they have no better success in protecting public property than 
I had as mayor of Portland in keeping the coyotes and thieves 
that were after it from getting away with it, there will be 
nothing much to boast of. About 333 per cent of public expendi- 
tures get picked off by the way or lost by the unfit and the 
wasteful. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I was very much surprised at 
the statement made by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN] 
in relation to the waters of the Tuolumne River running down 
and being sufficient to irrigate all the lands of that valley. Now, 
Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator that he must 
know if water runs down the Tuolumne River after that dam 
is constructed it will be at a time of the year when the farmer 
will not particularly need the water, because every drop of the 
natural flow of that river to-day is appropriated. The time 
when the farmer most wants the water is when the water is the 
lowest, and then there will be no water running down the Tuol- 
umne River to go into the valley; and if the farmers in that 
valley can not have water at the time they need it it will do 
them no good. What good will the water do in the wintertime 
for the farmers in that valley if it should run down as it has 
run down in the past? The only time it will do them any good 
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will be when their crops are being matured and when the quan- 
tity of water is at the very lowest. 

Mr. PITTMAN. If the Senator please, I presume he was 
asking a question, and I will try to answer it for him. I want 
to state that if he has carefully read the bill he knows, as a 
matter of fact, that the bill does provide that during the very 
season that the farmers require water for irrigation, and when 
it is lowest, 4,000 second-feet of water are to be turned down 
that stream, 

Let me say further that the Senator is right, that the flood 
waters of all those mountain streams come down the river at a 
time of the year when they are least needed for irrigation. That 
is absolutely correct. For years and years it has been going to 
waste, and is going to waste now. For the very reason that 
there is not a dam sufficient on that river to stop it, it goes out 
to the sea. If this dam is placed at Hetch Hetchy, it will stop 
at least a portion of that flood water and keep it from going to 
the sea, and there will be enough of it turned over the dam to 
equalize that flow to 2,300 second-feet many days of the year; 
and they will have opportunity to use up to 4,000 second-feet 
during those months when they need water, and that, teo, dur- 
ing those months in which they do not have the water at the 
present time, because they have no dam to retain that very flood 
water. That is the fact about it. The Senator should know 
that this dam will correct an evil that is existing now; will 
preserve water that goes to the sea; and will guarantee the 
farmers a uniform flow just at the season they have not any 
water at the present time. 3 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, nobody has denfed that propo- 
sition. I certainly haye said nothing that the Senator could 
construe as even intimating such a thing. Everybody knows 
that if a dam is put there, it will be put there for the purpose 
of storing water in the flood times, If it were not for that, the 
filings of San Francisco would not be worth a five-cent piece, 
because all of the water in the stream in its regular flow had 
been appropriated long before San Francisco made a filing upon 
the stream. The Senator knows that. 

I recognize the truth of what the Senator said in relation to 
water in a reservoir being a saving, just as much as he does. 
I know that it would be a great benefit; and whatever benefit 
it may be and whatever filing San Francisco has, whether it be 
160,000,000 gallons daily or 200,000,000 gallons daily, they are 
entitled to and they ought to haye, and I never would vote to 
take it away from them; but I do not want to say by any vote 
of ours that San Francisco can have 400,000,000 gallons of 
water if she does not want to use it within a reasonable time 
and stop every citizen of the United States from filing on the 
waters that have not already been filed on. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SMOOT. I was merely answering the Senator from 
Nevada. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield the floor, if I have it. 
The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska is 


ecognized. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I want to call the attention 
of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Lane], if he has not left the 
Chamber, to what I believe is an answer to his question. It 
is in the bill itself, and I think it would be well also for the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] to consider it, in view of what 
he has said. I am informed that the Senator from Oregon is 
not here, but I will read it into the Rxconn. I believe it answers 
the dilemma in which the Senator seems to be. It is found on 
page 17 of the billy subdivision (h); and I also call the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Utah to it: 

(h) That the said grantee— 

That means San Francisco 

(h) That the said grantee shall not divert beyond the limits of the 
San Joaquin Valley nee Gl more of the waters from the Tuolumne water- 
shed than, together with the waters which it now has or may hereafter 
acquire, shall be necessary for its beneficial use for domestic and other 
municipal purposes, 

Mr. SMOOT, The language “and other municipal purposes” 
covers all purposes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does not that cover the proposition? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it covers not only the domestic but all 
other purposes. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think that would be for washing streets and 
such other purposes as a city usually uses water for. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; that is not what that means; that is not 
what San Francisco wants, and that is not what San Francisco 

ts. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator say that that is not what it 
means? I want to assert that it is. That is what it is Intended 
to mean, and I believe that is what it does mean. I am only 
giving my belief as to that, 
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Mr. LANE entered the Chamber. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to read the provision again for the 
benefit of the Senator from Oregon: 

(h) That the said gran 


Mr. LANE. Mr. President, in answer to that, I would say 
that when we picked up a grant for a water right which some 
sharp fellows had staked ahead of the city, all the right they 
would grant us was for municipal domestic use—none for otħer 
purposes, none for manufacturing of “ juice.” 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, no; this provision does not cover that. 

Mr. LANE. Oh, yes; it covers that, in my opinion. 

Mr. NORRIS. In my opinion, the “ juice” of which the Sena- 
tor speaks will all be manufactured before the water gets into 
the city, There is no intention of haying electric power manu- 
factured in the city of San Francisco proper. There is no such 
thing in contemplation. 

Mr. LANE. It takes more water to manufacture electricity 
for municipal use than it takes to supply domestic use. It takes 
a bigger head; it takes 

Mr. NORRIS. But there is no idea of manufacturing elec- 
tricity in the city. 

Mr. LANE. No; it is manufactured at the hendgates. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator will notice that this subdivision 
provides that they shall not take any more water away from 
that particular valley, which he says ought to have the water, 
than they can use beneficially for municipal purposes, 

Mr. SMOOT. But they make take it away from the reser- 
voir for the purpose of creating power, and it will never get 
back into that reservoir. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; that is not what it says, as the Senator 
will notice if he will read it again— 

That the said grantee shall not divert beyond the limits of the San 
Joaquin Valley— 

That is where the land is located which you want to irri- 
gate— 

That the said grantee shall not divert beyond the limits of the San 
ea Valley any more of the waters è than * * # 
shall be necessary for its beneficlal use for domestic and other municipal 
purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. “And other purposes.” 

Mr. NORRIS. No; “other municipal purposes.” 

Mr, SMOOT. And that will be for the creation of power for 
the municipality. x 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator certainly does not mean that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly I do. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator knows that the power is going to 
be developed before it reaches the city. If this bill passes, 
there will be no electric-power plant within the city limits of 
San, Francisco. Nobody contemplates such a thing and nobody 
has ever suggested such a thing. 

No opponent of this bill, so far as I know, has ever made 
the charge that when they get the water down there they will 
use it for such a purpose. If they did the Senator does not 
believe that it would be permissible under the laws of Cali- 
fornia. The power is going to be developed before it gets any- 
where near the city. Most of it will be developed before it gets 
to the San Joaquin Valley. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not think there ought to be 
any misunderstanding about this matter. The Senator himself, 
I think, will admit that the principal object of this bill is to 
provide for the creation of power, and the power can not be 
created unless the water goes through the water wheel 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator is not answering the proposition. 

Mr. SMOOT. And when the water passes through the dam 
site, through the wheels, and creates the power it will never 
go back again. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to say to the Senator that he is en- 
tirely mistaken. Most of that power will be developed before 
it reaches the San Joaquin Valley. The water that will go to 
the irrigationists will have created power before it gets to their 
ditches. 

Mr. SMOOT. Anybody knows that the power has to be cre- 
ated right where the fall is. You must have a fall. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then, the Senator ought not try to make the 
Senate believe that it is going to be created in the city limits 
of San Francisco. . 

Mr, SMOOT. The Senator has never said any such thing, 
and never had any such idea. 

Mr. NORRIS. Did not the Senator say, in regard to munic- 
ipal purposes for the city, that it was to make “juice ’—to 
make electricity? 

Mr. SMOOT. I never used the word “juice” at any time. 
I never designate electricity by the word Juice.“ Mr. Presi- 
dent, I simply say that if the Senator’s position is right, then 
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San Francisco would be building the dam site there for the 
purpose of taking out only sufficient water for domestic pur- 
poses, and that only to the amount the people of San Francisco 
and the surrounding cities may use. Does the Senator believe 
that that is true? 

Mr. NORRIS. Out of the dam? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I do not believe it is true. I never said 
it was. Nobody has claimed it. Why, that dam is a great 
many miles from the San Joaquin Valley, where they want to 
use the water for irrigation purposes. Before the water gets 
to that valley it will haye gone through the water wheel and 
will have created the power, and the water will go on to the 
land, and the power on to wherever it is going to be used. 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President, for reasons which I shall state 
presently, I have no purpose of discussing the merits of this 
controversy. 

During the session last night, when a letter from Hon. DEN- 
VER S. CHURCH, Member of Congress from California, was read, 
in which he announced his opposition to the pending Hetch 
Hetchy bill, I expressed some surprise that Mr. Courcu should 
have changed his views on the question at this late date; and 
I inquired of the junior Senator from California [Mr. Works] 
if he had any information as to the mental processes of that 
gentleman in reaching a conclusion so at variance with his 
former views, as expressed on the floor of the House. The 
change in his attitude was so out of the ordinary that it chal- 
lenged my attention. 

The Senator from California, expressing the highest opinion 
of the standing and integrity of Mr. Cuurcnu, in which I fully 
concur, stated his belief to be that Mr. Cnuncn had changed 
his attitude because of an honest effort on his part to reflect 
here the views of his constituents, which had also changed, and 
an earnest desire faithfully to represent them. 

Since the colloquy referred to I have talked with Congress- 
man CHURCH; and if I had entertained the slightest doubt of 
his entire good faith, the sincerity of his purpose, or the 
patriotism of his action, such doubt would have been instantly 
dispelled by his own frank statement of the reasons which have 
prompted his action. 

He came to Congress with the firm conviction that all the 
waters of the watershed of the Tuolumne River, including stor- 
age facilities, should be reserved for the exclusive use of the 
owners of the irrigable lands of the San Joaquin Valley. Ac- 
cordingly he was opposing the Raker bill, when several gentle- 
men of prominence—nien of high character and standing— 
came to Washington as a committee especially representing 
the irrigationists of the Modesto and Turlock irrigation districts. 

Mr. CHurcH naturally was pleased that these men, repre- 
senting so largely the people of his district, should come here 
to second his efforts in their behalf; and, working together, all 
proceeded to the task of protecting the interests of the people 
of the San Joaquin Valley. 

Early in the contest here in Washington this committee was 
induced to go into conference with those representing the in- 
terests of San Francisco for the purpose of determining whether 
a measure could be drafted and agreed upon which would give 
to San Francisco a water supply and at the same time fully 
protect the interests of the water users of the irrigation dis- 
tricts and of the San Joaquin Valley generally. As a result 
of this conference there was an agreement between the respec- 
tive parties, the terms of which are substantially embodied in 
the pending bill. 

The committee representing the water users reported to Mr. 
Cuunch that all the rights of his constituents had been fully 
safeguarded, and that the bill as then agreed upon contained 
every provision necessary for the full protection of all his 
people. 

Mr. Chunch relied upon the representations of these men. 
He belleved in them, as he had a right to believe in them. They 
were special representatives of the people of the San Joaquin 
Valley and held a commission bearing a later date than the 
one held by him. It transpired subsequently, however, that 
they had been oyerreached in the conference, at least in the 
opinion of the people back home, as ascertained at a later date. 
But Mr. Cnunch had no reason for suspecting the good faith of 
these representatives of the people or doubting the wisdom of 
their action. So when they solicited his support of the Raker 


bill it was but natural that he should accommodate himself to 
the 3 of his constituents, for whom they had a right to 
speak. 

But, as already suggested, as time went on and after the 
people affected by this proposed legislation had opportunity to 
study its provisions, the belief became widespread that their 
interests had not been properly guarded, and that their interests 


would be seriously imperiled by the passage of the proposed 
measure, 

This feeling continued to grow, until there came to be a well- 
nigh unanimous belief amongst the people of the San Joaquin 
Valley that enactment of the Raker bill would mean the destruc- 
tion of property values in that region and the utter ruin of 


many of its people. So, almost as one man, they arose and 
demanded of their Representative that he stand by their inter- 
ests, even though that action should involve a charge of incon- 
sistency against him. ; 

Mr. Cnuncn received hundreds of communications to this 
effect, a few of which he has handed me, which, in justice to 
him, I take pleasure in reading. This is one of the later ones: 

Mopesro, CAL., December 4, 1913. 


Congressman Denver 8. CHURCH, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Sentiment here is unanimous against the Raker or any bill having 
for its object the taking of any water out of the valley. The sentiment 
is radical. To protect yourself from attacks that are being made here 
against you ard for your future protection better praca yourself at the 
services of local committee now in Washington. ou can square mat- 
ters with House committee by saying pontica suicide not to change now. 
Ferris and other committee men will appreciate your position. Tele- 
grams here from committee that 5 alone stand in way of their suc- 
cess in defeating Raker bill. Proteet yourself in this matter. 

Mopesto EVENING News, 
By E. L. SHERMAN, Editor. 
T. J. WISECARYVER, 
Chairman Democratic County Central Committee. 


Here is another: 


MopESTO, CAL., December 3, 1913. 
Congressman DENVER S. CHURCH, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Be it resolved, That the president of the board of directors of the 
Modesto irrigation district be directed to wire Congressman CHURCH, 
at Washington. D. C.. to oppose the passage of the Raker bill and to 
use all means in his power to defeat the passage of the same and also 
to oppose any other measure having for its object the giving to the city 
sa county of 8 Francisco reservoir sites in the Hetch Hetchy 

alley. 

J. B. Trask, 
President Board of Directors. 


Another one of the telegrams is as follows: 
TURLOCK, CAL., December 4, 1913. 
Congressman DENVER S. CHURCH, 


Washington, D. C.: 


Water users here request you to cooperate with our committee there 
and to do all in your power to defeat the Raker bill. The following 
telegram sent to Mayor Rolph by the Turlock irrigation board: 

“There bas been great change in public sentiment here since our 
committee returned from Washington. People here generally agitated 
and are now strenuously 8 all acts providing for taking any 
water from San Joaquin Valley. 


E. J. CADWALLADER. 
Another is as follows: 


MODESTO, CAL., December 3, 1913. 
DENVER S. CHURCH, 
Washington, D. C. 


Unanimous vote of Hickman Board of Trade against Raker bill or 
any bill allowing Hetch Hetchy water for any but irrigation purposes. 
Shall expect you to use every effort in your 1 to defeat Raker bill 
and protect irrigators in Turlock irrigation district. 

: HICKMAN BOARD OF TRADE, 
F. C. HALDEMAN, President. 

One more: 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., December 3, 1913, 
Hon. DENVER S. CHURCH, 


Washington, D. 0.: 


Have written all Senators for water problem association. Please see 
letter to Kern and other Democratic leaders, and assure them of our 
sincerity. Facts vital to valley's development deserve serious con- 
sideration, Better settle Hetch Hetchy question right than quickly. 
Appreciate your position, Additional information justifies revised 


judgment. 
A. L. COWELL. 

In the face of such a public sentiment as is here indicated, 
what was Mr. CHURCH to do. Should he, bechuse of the opin- 
ion originally expressed under a misapprehension of facts, and 
especially of public sentiment, blindly cling to that opinion and 
close his ears to the appeals of his constituents? He chose the 
wiser part, and, remembering that he is a mere servant of the 
people of the San Joaquin Valley, hearkened to their voice, and 
boldly proclaimed his allegiance to them and his devotion to 
their interests. 

Mr. President, I have not yet fully made up my mind as to 
the merits of this controversy, and shall not do so until the 
arguments are concluded. I have, however, made up my mind 
as to the good intentions and patriotic purposes of Representa- 
tive CHURCH, and do not hesitate to commend him for his 
fidelity to duty and the readiness with which he has responded 
to the desires of the people whom he has been elected to serve. 

Mr. President, I now move that the Senate adjourn. The 
hour of meeting has been already fixed at 10 o'clock to-morrow 
morning. R 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 11 o'clock p. m.) the 
Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, December 6, 1913, 
at 10 o’clock a. m. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fripay, December 5, 1913. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We bless Thee, infinite Spirit, for the beautiful world in 
which Thou hast placed us, for the hopes and aspirations which 
fill our breast, for the unity of spirit which more and more 
obtains in the one God and Father of all men, for the joy of a 
clean conscience and a well-ordered life, for the certainty of 
just retribution for sin, for the faith which dispels doubt, for 
the hope that quickens our way, for the loye which casteth out 
fear and unites us to Thee and our fellow men, for a cheerful 
disposition and a broader, saner optimism which puts music in 
the voice, wreathes the face in smiles, and the glow of a warm 
heart in the touch of the hand. So may we trust, so may we 
hope, so may we love, in the consciousness of a living God as 
revealed in the heart of the Christ. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 


approved. 
RESIGNATIONS FROM COMMITTEES. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following com- 


munications: 
DECEMBER 3, 1913. 
Hon. CHAMP CLARK, 
Speaker House of Representatives. 


My Dear SIR: I hereby respectfully tender my resignation as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Accounts, 
W. R. SMITH. 


Yours, very truly, 
December 5, 1913. 


Hon. CHAMP CLARS, 
Speaker House of Representatires, 


Dear Sm; I hereby tender my resignation as a member of the Naval 

Affairs Committee. 
Very truly, yours, Joux J. MITCHELL. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, Mr. Surrn and Mr. 
MITCHELL will be excused from further service on these com- 
mittees. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

IMPROVEMENT OF RIVERS AND HARBORS. 


Mr. GOULDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Rxconb and to include the admirable 
address delivered by Gov. Martin H. Glynn, of New York, a 
former Member of this House. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Rxconp and to in- 
clude an address by Gov. Martin H. Glynn, of New York, 
formerly a Member of this House. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I wish merely to call attention to the presence of the distin- 
gnished Member from New York [Mr. Goutpgen], to give him 
credit for being here for a few days. On account of his dis- 
tinguished service and constant attendance, I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois reserves the 
right to object. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I will ask the gentleman from 
New York the subject of his address? 

Mr. GOULDEN. It is upon the improvement of the rivers and 
harbors of this country, 

Mr. MANN. Where and when was the address made? 

Mr. GOULDEN. It deals particularly with the improvement 
of the Hudson River. The address was delivered yesterday at 
about 3 o'clock ore the National Rivers’ and Harbors Con- 
gress, over which presides with distinguished ability a former 
Member of this House, now a Member of the body at the other 
end of the Capitol, Senater RANSDELL. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I have a great deal of respect and 
admiration for the governor of New York, based upon my ac- 
quaintance with him while he was a Member of the House. I 
am not so sure, however, that we ought to undertake to print 
in the Rercord all the speeches delivered at the National Rivers 
and Harbors Convention. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Does not the gentleman think that a former 
Member of this House should be extended more courtesy than a 
man who has never sat here? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I should say that it would be 
secording to the importance of the other gentleman. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, personally I shall not object to the 
request, but I am not so sure about publishing everything that 
eyerybody delivers. We have had four or five congresses, be- 
sides this particular one, in session in Washington lately. Are 


we to undertake to print everything in the Recorp that is said 
at these different congresses? 3 


Mr. GOULDEN. Mr. Speaker, I would not ask for it were it 
not for the fact that Gov. Glynn served with distinguished abil- 
ity here on the floor of this House for four years and is the 
cere executive of a sovereign State with 43 Representatives in 

is body. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

; Neri BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 

Mr. BARNHART. ifr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana objects. 

MAILABILITY OF GAME BIRDS. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I move to discharge the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads from further consider- 
ation of House resolution 314, which I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The SPEAKER. Is the resolution privileged? 

Mr. ANDERSON, It is, 

The SPEAKER. How did it become privileged? 

Mr. ANDERSON. It is a resolution of inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. And has been in the possession of the com- 
mittee for seven days? 

1 ANDERSON. It has been in the committee since Novem- 

r 20. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resotved, That the Postmaster General be, and he is hereby, directed 
to Inform the House of Representatives whether any order, ruling, or 
instruction has been made or issued by him or by any officer or the 
Post Office 5 reene relative to the mailability of game or game birds 
or animals when the exportation or shipment of such game or game 
birds or animals from any State or Territory of the United States is 
prohibited by the laws of such State or Territory, and to transmit to 
the House of Representatives copies of any such order, ruling, or 
instruction. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move to lay the motion 
on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama moves to lay 
the motion on the table. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced the ayes 
seemed to have it. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 64, noes 49. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
there is no quorum present. I ask for the yeas and nays, Mr. 
Speaker, and withdraw the point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks for the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 217, nays 103, 
answered “ present” 3, not voting 111, as follows: 


YEAS—217. 
Abercrombie Cox Gudger Mitchell 
Adair Crosser Hamlin Moon 
Adamson Decker Hammond Morgan, La. 
Aller Deitrick ard Morrison 
Ansberr Dent Harr Mess. Ind. 
Ashbroo! Dershem Hart Murray, Okla, 
Aswell Dickinson“ Hay O'Brien 
Austin Dies A e Oglesby 
Bailey Dixon Helvering O Hair 
Baker Donohoe Hensley Oldfield 
Baitz Donovan Hill O'Leary 
Barkley Doolittle Holland d 
Barnhart Doremus Houston Page, N. C. 
Bathrick Doughton Howard Palmer 
Beakes Dupré Hughes, Ga rk 
Bell, Ga. Eagan ull Patten, N. Y. 
Blackmon Eagle Humpbreys, Miss. Peters, Mass. 
Booher Elder goe Peterson 
Borchers Estopinal Jucoway Phelan 
Borland vans Johnson, Ky. Post 
Bowdle Fergusson Johnson, S. C. Quin 
Bremner Ferris Kennedy, Conn, Ragsdale 
Breckson Fields Kettner Rainey 
Brown, N. Y. Finle y, Oh Raker 
Brumbaugh FitzHenry Kinkead, N. J. Rauch 
Buchanan, III. Flood, Va. Kirkpatri Rayburn 
Buchanan, Tex. Floyd, Ark. itchin 
Bulkley oster Konop Reilly, Conn. 
Burgess Fowler Korbly Reilly. Wis. 
Rarke, Wis. Francis Lazaro Rothermel 
Burnett Gard Lee, Ga, Rouse 
Byrnes, S. C. Garner Lee. Pa. Rucker 
Byrns, Tenn. Garrett, Tenn. Lesher Russell 
Candler, Miss. t Lever Sadath 
Caraway eorge Lewis, Md. Scully 
Carlin Gilmore ieb Seldomridge 
Carr Glass Lloyd Shackleford 
Carter Godwin, N. C. Lobeck Sherwood, 
y Goeke e Sims 

Clark, Fla. Goldfogle Lonergan Slayden 

tay Goodwin, Ark, McAndrews Smith, Md. 
Clayton ordon MeClellan Smith, Tex, 
Cline Gorman MeCoy Stedman 
Coa Goulden McDermott Stephens, Miss. 
Collier Graham, III MeGillicuddy Stephens, Nebr. 
Connelly, Kans. Gray MeKellar Stephens. Tex, 

onry Gregg Madden Stevens. N. II. 
Covington Gri Maguire, Nebr. Stone 
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Talcott, N. Y. Thacher ` Underw Wilson, Fla. Mr. Srssox with Mr. Peters of Maine. 
ravines ‘Ala Thompson, Okla, Watkins Withers n Mr, Smarr with Mr. PLATT. 
Taylor, Ark. Townsend Weaver Young, Mr. Stour with Mr. Porrr:. 
8 Colo, ape 8 Mr. STANLEY with Mr. Rogerts of Nevada. 
Ten Eyck Underhill Williams ry TAA Vi aia mee of Massachusetts. 

NAYS—103. f AUV SHERVE. 

Anderson French La Follette Sells a — . n New York with Mr. VARE, 

nthony ra er ngham N ` 
fiarehfela Good” Lenroot Sloat, Mr. Merz with Mr. ae. 
i o a A E eA 

arton reene, „J. M. C. — 8 le 
Bell. Cal. Guernsey Lindquist Smith, Saml. W. . 5 f 
8 Hamilton, Mich. McGuire ONS, iI Bab, Anan, The SPEAKER. Was the 3 in the Hall listening 

au “Ke affo. z 

Bryan . — i tawley McLaughlin Stecnerson when his name should have been called? 

ürke, S. l acDona ) Cal. ~ 2 r. Speaker, I came in from lunch just as my 
8 3 1 eee e name was being called, and I thought it was the first roll call. 
Chandler, N. X. Hen Mapes mal paier The SPEAKER. Did the gentleman hear his name called? 

— owe! n. Okia. ; 

Cook 511 Hafiags Nen Va. Thoms u. III. . 1 pert it; but, as I said before, I thonght it 
Danforth Humphrey Wash, Murdock Towner was the first roll call. 
Davis Johnson, Utah ~ Nolan, J. I. Treadway .The SPEAKER. The Chair hardly thinks the gentleman 
Dillon Johnson, Wash Norton i woe qualifies, 
8 Nee Patten Pan Willis The result of the vote was announced as abeve recorded. 
op: og Sn wee PRIVATE CLAIMS. 

arr n 
Fess Knowland, J. R. Rogers Woods Mr. GREGG, Mr. FERRIS, and Mr. CLARK ef Florida rose. 
Fordney Ree Rupley EONA RORI The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. GREGG] is 

CCC Mr. GREGG. Mr. Speaker, I yield a minute to the genti 

But! Sher! Talbott. Md. > . ° 1 yield a mmute e gentleman 

* 7 y yi from Oklahoma [Mr. Ferrers]. 

NOT VOTING—111. 
Aiken Driscoll Kiess, Pa. Pou aE PRIA es ere I call up H. R. 27, being the first 
Ainey nn Kinkaid, Nebr, Powers on the vate en > 
Alexand Edwards L'Engle Richardson $ 
Bartlet er arent Leryn Riordan 2. Pitre Atunse The House has not gone onto the Private 
` 2 0 . x 

Britten ral leoner Loft Roberts, Nev, Mr. FERRIS. This is claims day, is it not? 

rodb ‘itzgeri an y The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that very well, but 
Broussard ve eee br weno the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Grecc] is on his feet to make 
Bruckner Gittins Merritt Shreve a motion to go into the Committee of the Whole te consider 
Burke, Pa. omen Pa, —— 8 bills on the Private Calendar. 
Callaway nt rents bag Mondell Smith, N. Y. ue MAUN. hah i 3 permit an interruption? 

antor Hamill Montague Sparkman 25 2 r. Speaker, I thought the gentleman from 
Cantril Hamilton, N. X oore Stanley Oklahoma [Mr. Ferris] wanted to make a correction. 
Church Henin. = Moris ine aS Mr. MANN. I suggest as to the first bill that the gentleman 
Claney Helm Murray, Mass. Sumners from Oklahoma [Mr. Ferris] ask unanimous consent to con- 

5 Iowa afl eae — 75 5 * sider it in the House as in the Committee of the Whole, so that 
Crisp Hoxworth Nelson’ Vanghan we will not have to go into the Committee of the Whole twice. 
Cullop Hughes, W. Va. O'Sbaunessy Walker The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Grea] 
Carley 1 . — were yielded to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Ferris]. 
Dale. Kelley, Mich. Pepper Webb Mr. GREGG. I thought it was simply a correction. I did 
Daven Kelly. Pa.. Peters, Me. 9 — N K. not yield for any other business to precede this. 
Bens Roost, RE Porter wipe he Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman from Texas yield a moment? 


So the motion to table was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Commencing December 5 and ending December 10: 
Mr. SHertey with Mr. COOPER. 
Until further notice; 
Mr. Frraceratp with Mr. CALDER. 
Mr. Cirancy with Mr. HAMILTON of New York. 
Mr. Faison with Mr. MCLAUGHLIN. 


Mr. Date with Mr: MARTIN. 


Mr. ALEXANDER with Mr. DUNN. 


Mr. AIKEN with Mr. AINEY. 
Mr. 'arsorr of Maryland with Mr. MERRITT, 


Mr. Connotty of Iowa with Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island. 
Mr. BEALL of Texas with Mr. Curry, 
Mr. Brown of West Virginia with Mr. BRITTEN. 

Mr. Carraway with Mr. Burke of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. CAN TIL with Mr. FALCONER. 
Mr. Cuurcs with Mr. Granam of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Crisp with Mr. Green of Iowa. 
Mr. Cuntr with Mr. Hucues of West Virginia. 
Mr. DIFENDER TER with Mr. KAHN. 


Mr. Epwarps with Mr. KELLEY of Michigan. 


Mr. GALLAGHER with Mr. Ketty of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Grirrins with Mr. KENNEDY of Iowa. 
Mr. Hardwick with Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska. 


Mr. HEFLIN with Mr. Kress of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Heim with Mr. MILLER, 


Mr. Henry with Mr. Monvett. 
Mr. Pou with Mr. MOORE, 

Mr. Levy with Mr. POWERS. 
Mr. Murray of Massachusetts with Mr. MORIN. 
Mr. Nreetry of Kansas with Mr. Morr. 


Mr. Rusey with Mr. NELSON. 


Mr. SAUNDERS with Mr. PAYNE. 


Mi. Suarp with Mr. PARKER. 


Mr. GREGG. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House fer the considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 8846. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of erder that that mo- 
tion is not in order. Now, will the gentleman yield a moment? 

Mr. GREGG. Les, sir. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman can not move te go into Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the specific bill. I think we can arrange 
the matter. 

Mr. GREGG. I will change my motion. I move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whele House 
for the consideration of bills on the Private Calendar. 


LEAVE TO SIT DURING RECESS AND SESSIONS OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Gotprocte]} rise? 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. I rise for the purpose of offering a reso- 
lution. I understand the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Greco] is 
willing to give way to me for a moment. 

Mr. GREGG. I withhold my motion for the one offered by 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Speaker, I send to the Clerk’s desk a 
resolution and ask that it be reported. 

The SPEAKER, The House will be in order. Is this a privi- 
leged resolution? 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. This is a resolution to give the Commit- 
tee on Elections No. 3 leave to sit during recess of the House 
and during the sessions of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 330. 


Resolved, That the Committee on Elections No. 8 have leave to sit 
during the sessions and during the recess of the House. 


2 SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
on. 
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Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, that is not a privileged resolution. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from New York [Mr. GOLD- 
FOGLE] asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of 
the resolution. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. i 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida [Mr. CLARK] 
wanted to make a request. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to address the House on next Tuesday, after the disposal of 
the morning business, for 40 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida [Mr. CLARK] 
asks unanimous consent that on next Tuesday, after the read- 
ing of the Journal and other routine business, he be permitted 
to address the House for 40 minutes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I wish to say to the gentleman from Florida that it is 
possible an appropriation bill may be in at that time. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida, It is subject, of course, to anything 
of that character. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair should put it that way. The 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. CLARK] asks unanimous consent 
that on next Tuesday after the reading of the Journal and 
the transaction of routine business to address the House for 
40 minutes, provided that no appropriation bill is up or ready 
to bring up. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
Jeet 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object—— 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman the nature of the question which he proposes to discuss. 
I want to be here if it is important, 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I intend to address 
the House on a bill I haye introduced for the repayment of 
the illegal cotton taxes. 

Mr. LANGLEY, I do not think I will come, then. I thought 
the gentleman was going to talk about the Everglades. 
(Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I wish to make this announcement, and I do 
it for the information of Members and the public generally, 
by whom I haye been questioned very much in the last week 
relative to a report. It is my hope that on Tuesday next the 
select committee of the House of Representatives appointed 
under House resolution 198 will be able to file its report, which 
is a privileged report under the resolution. It is my purpose, 
at the suggestion of many Members of the House, to ask unani- 
mous consent that when that report is presented it shall be 
read in the House. Or I am perfectly willing now to. ask 
unanimous consent that when the report is made it shall be 
read in the House. é 

Mr. MANN. Well, I think it would be better to dispose of it 
at the time. The gentleman then will know, I take it, whether 
it requires unanimous consent. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr, Speaker, has my request been 
disposed of? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent, in order that there may be no doubt about it, that when 
the report of the select committee appointed under House reso- 
lution 198 is made it shall be read in the House. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. That is on the Mulhall investigation? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Tennessee couple 
that with the request of the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
CLARK]? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I think there will be time to make 
that request when the report comes in. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I understood the gentleman to 
suggest that it be made now. 

Mr. MANN. No; it was just the other way. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. CLARK]? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I do not intend to object 
to the request of the gentleman from Florida with the limitation 
placed upon it, but I wish to say this: That within the next few 
days the appropriation bills will be before the House. It is 
customary and usual in the House to have general debate on 
the appropriation bills when they come up. In order to trans- 


act business during the winter I think the debate will have to 
be confined strictly, under ordinary circumstances, to debate on 
the appropriations. I therefore wish to give notice that as soon 
as the appropriation bills do come before the House I shall ob- 
ject to general debate in the way that we had it during the sum- 
mer, because if we set apart an hour or two for debate for every 
gentleman who wants time during the winter session it will seri- 
ously interfere with the transaction of the public business. I 
a9 not intend to make objection at this time but will do it fur- 
er on. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I do 
not think the objection of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
UNDERWoop] to the discussion of general subjects in general de- 
bate on appropriation bills will avail anything unless he changes 
the rule. In view of his announcement, I shall object to setting 
aside any other time for discussion, because if the rules as we 
now have them are to be yiolated I do not propose to see in- 
grafted a new set of rules setting aside another time, and I 
therefore object. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman object? 

Mr. MANN. I do. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects. 


BEADING OF HOUSE LOBBY COMMITTEE REPORT, 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, there is an inti- 
mation that there would be an objection to my request. I ask 
unanimous consent that when the report of the select committee 
appointed under House resolution 198 is presented it may be 
read in the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GAR- 
RETT], chairman of the investigation committee under resolution 
198, asks unanimous consent that when the report is presented 
to the House it shall be read in full. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I take it that that request will in- 
clude any minority views, if there are any? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Oh, yes; certainly. 

The SPEAKER. With the understanding that if there ure 
minority views they shall be read, too. Is it intended by this 
to undertake to crowd out the appropriation bill? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, that will be 
merely a matter of recognition on the part of the Chair. An 
appropriation bill is privileged under the rules of the House, 
of course, and this report is privileged by the terms of the 
resolution; so that it comes merely down to a question of 
recognition. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. There is no objection, and the order is 
made, The question is on the motion of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. GREGG]. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman withhold that for a sug- 
gestion? 

Mr. GREGG. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
wished to ask me some question. 

Mr. MANN. If we go into Committee of the Whole the first 
bill that will come up will be House bill 27, that the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Ferris] wants to call up. I suggest that 
the gentleman withhold his motion until the gentleman from 
Oklahoma can have the opportunity of asking unanimous con- 
sent to consider that bill in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. Probably it will only take a very few minutes. 

Mr. GREGG. When we get on the Private Calendar that 
will come up anyway. : 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. GREGG. All right; I did not have the calendar before me. 

H. W. O'MELVENY. 


Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I haye no disposition to delay 
the House going into Committee of the Whole. Here is a little 
bill, H. R. 27, that will take only a moment, and I ask 
unanimous consent to consider it in the House as in Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unan- 
imous consent to consider in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole the bill H. R. 27. Is there objection? 

. Mr, JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I suggest 
that the bill be stated from the Clerk's desk. We do not know 
what it is. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the bill by title. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill (H. R. 27) to authorize 
the sale and issuance of patent for certain land to H. W. 
O'Melveny. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the bill by sections for 
amendment. 


MANN] 
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Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, some gentleman—I think it was 
the gentleman from California [Mr. SrerHENs] who introduced 
this bill—said that there was an identical Senate bill that it was 
expected to substitute for this. 

Mr. FERRIS. There is. 

Mr. MANN. You had better have that read instead of the 
other, by unanimous consent. 

Mr. FERRIS. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate bill 
be read instead of the House bill. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent to read the identical Senate bill in lieu of the 
House bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill (S. 488) to authorize the sale and 
issuance of patent for certain land to H. W. O'Melveny, as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to issue patent to H. W. O'Melvenx for 
the following real property situated in the county of Los Angeles, State 
of California, more particularly described as follows, to wit: 

The east half of the northeast quarter of the northwest quarter, and 
the northwest quarter of the northwest quarter of the no st quar- 
ter, and the north half of the southwest quarter of the northwest quar- 
ter of the northeast quarter, and the southwest quarter of the southwest 
quarter of the northwest quarter of the northeast quarter, and the west 
half of the west half of the northeast quarter of the northwest quarter 
of the northeast quarter, all in section 7, township 1 north, range 9 
west, ino base and meridian; also the west half of the 
southwest quarter of the southeast quarter, and the west half of the 
west half of the east half of the southwest quarter of the southeast 

uarter, all in section 6, township 1 north, range 9 west, Bernar- 
ino base and meridian; on the payment of the sum of $2.50 per acre. 


Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, I take it that the House would 
like to know something of what this bill is. It authorizes 
H. W. O'Melveny, a private citizen, to purchase 65 acres of 
ground at $2.50 an acre, which ground he has been occupying 
for some 16 years. It is located in California. He has tried 
every conceivable means, under every conceivable law, to buy 
and acquire this tract of land. He first tried to buy it from the 
railroad, who had secured it by grant, but the Supreme Court 
finally held that the land did not belong to the railroad. He 
then put up his money and tried to acquire it as public land. 
The Government took his $200, and while his money was up, 
and while he was trying to acquire the land, they threw it 
into a forest reserve. 

Now, I take it that the House will want to know whether this 
bill is in any manner objectionable to the Forestry Department? 
The forest-reserye people have indorsed it in the warmest 
terms. The Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary of the 
Interior are favorable to the proposition, and everybody wants 
this man, who has occupied this “Z” shaped piece of land, 
65 acres in extent, to acquire the legal title to it. I yield to 
the gentleman from California [Mr. STEPHENS] who can tell 
you more about it than I. How much time does the gentleman 
want? 

Mr. STEPHENS of California. Five minutes. 

Mr. FERRIS, I yield to the gentleman from California five 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can not yield under the five- 
minute rule, but the gentleman from California may be recog- 
nized in his own right for five minutes. 

Mr. STEPHENS of California. I ask for recognition. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. STEPHENS of California. Mr. Speaker, this case has 
been set forth so clearly in a few words by the chairman of the 
Committee on the Public Lands [Mr. Ferris] that I feel it un- 
necessary to occupy the time of this House much longer in 
order to obtain favorable consideration of the bill. 

H. W. O'Melveny, who asks to be allowed to purchase this 
certain 65 acres, is a citizen of my home city. He is a first- 
class, patriotic, public-spirited man, who has given years of 
service in various public commissions in Los Angeles, and al- 
ways without pay. He has given his time and money year after 
‘year to the betterment of forestry conditions, and is the one 
man more responsible than all others for the law in California 
authorizing counties to expend up to $10,000 each year for the 
conservation of forests and the protection of watersheds. He 
has a patriotic and a sentimental interest in the forestry serv- 
ice and in this particular tract of land. This can best be told 
in his own words. I quote from his letter to me, dated Muy 12, 
1912: 


I make no attempt to conceal the fact that, by reason of 14 years of 
occupation of the property and it being the place where my children 
have spent all of vacations, I am attached to the place next to 
my own home; that I desire to devote a good deal of time and a — 
tion to the study of tree . upon our southern California moun- 
tains, and that I feel like the encouragement to do so would be lacking 
if I have such an uncertain tenure upon this property. I am willing to 
observe and have, as a condition of the conveyance, any reasonable 


regulations that the de 


ent desire to insert in the bill, and 
surely would be willing to 
0 


may 
y any reasonable price for the Ronon 
not wish to have it inferred that my interest in the Forestry, 

ce is based upon a hope that I may get a patent to this prop- 
erty, for I shall continue the same interest in the matter whether 
the Government sees fit to grant me favor or not. 


Mr. Speaker, the Department of Agriculture, the Forestry 
Service, the Geological Survey, and the Interior Department 
generally have made thorough investigation and have given 
fullest consideration to this bill and all are fayorable. Hon. 
A. A. Jones, Acting Secretary of the Interior, in a letter dated 
July 31, 1913, and directed to Hon. Scorr FERRIS, chairman 
Committee on Public Lands, says in part: 

It appears from this record that Mr. O'Melveny has been endeavor- 


though used 8 for the protection of the 
occupying under e 

great value to that service in case of forest fires. 
tract by him would, therefore, not result in injury to the reserve. 

The forest supervisor states in a report to the district forester that 
the tract contains no timber of value, being chiefly covered with brush 
and a few live oaks; that the improvements consist of a substantial 
house, with suitable outbuil a reservoir, pipe lines, and orchard, 
$5000 — a representing an investment estimated at from 

o $6,000. 

It appears from the records of the General Land Office that parts 
of the lands involved were withdrawn on March 2, 1909, from all dis- 
posal under any of the public-land laws, except the various right-of- 
way acts, the withdrawal being for the purpose of protecting a 
reservoir site. 

1 am informed by the Director of the Geological Survey that under 
the stimulus of the great demand which exists for water in southern 
California, where supplies for 1 il s are estimated to 
be worth at the rate of $50,000 for a perpe right te 1 second-foot 
continuous flow, or, for municipal purposes, $109, for that quantity, 
not only have all available waters in the San Gabriel Canyon been 
filed upon long since, but, through costly li tion and by agreements 
of various rights to the waters of the stream haye been definitely 
adjusted. nder this same stimulus the canyon has been repeatedly 
examined by competent engineers for available dam and reservoir sites, 
and the conclusion has invariably been reached that no such sites 
exist that are practicable of development under the conditions that 

revail of high dient, low storage capacity, and small residue of 

ood waters av: ble for storage. The power possibilities of the part 
of the canyon involved likewise appear to be fully utilized by the 
developments already made. 

It m be aon therefore, in summary, that Mr. O'Melveny has 
sought through a long period of years to acquire title to these lands 
under such laws as from time to time have seemed te apply; that be 
has oceupied them in faith and is now occupying them under a 

rmit from the ent of Agriculture and has placed upon them 
mprovements costing from mee to $6,000 ; that the transfer of these 
lands to kim in fee will the opinion of the Department of the 
Interior adversely affect no valuable reservoir or power possibilities ; 
and it appears to be the opinion of the Department of Agriculture 
that forest interests will in nowise be jeopardized by vesting the title 
to the lands in Mr. O'Melveny. 

Very truly, yours, A. A. JONES 
Acting Beerctary. 


In short, Mr. Speaker, Mr. O’Melyeny wants the land. He 
is willing to pay any reasonable price for it. He deserves it, 
and his owership, possession, and occupancy of it will benefic 
the Forestry Service. All departments of the National Govern- 
ment have agreed to the advisability of a sale to him. ‘The 
passing of this bill will afford him the only way of acquiring 
title. I hope there will be no vote against it, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, was accordingly 
read the third time, and passed, 

On motion of Mr. Ferris, by unanimous consent, House bill 
27 was ordered to lie on the table. 

On motion of Mr. Ferris, the motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill S. 488 was passed was laid on the table. 


COLD STORAGE. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that, after the regular business on Monday next, I may be al- 
lowed to address the House for one hour on the subject of the 
cold-storage bill (H. R. 9987), introduced in the House by me. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman let me make a suggestion 
that the Hensley resolution might still be before the House? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course, that would take precedence of 
my motion. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, as I stated a few moments 
ago, I am not going to raise an objection to gentlemen asking 
unanimous consent to speak until the appropriation bills come 
before the House, but I would like to have the gentleman 
exempt appropriation bills. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. I understand that is included in my re- 
quest. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask the gentleman from Alabama a question. 
I understood the gentleman to say that when appropriation bills 
come up heteafter general debate was to be confined to the bills? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No; I was insisting on the usual pro- 
cedure in the House, that matters extraneous to the subject 
matter of the bill should take place in general debate on appro- 
priation bills, and that gentlemen should not ask unanimous 
consent to address the House at other times because if we con- 
tinue that practice, which we had in the summer and which was 
al right at that time because we had nothing to do, it will con- 
sume too much time. If gentlemen ask unanimous consent to 
speak an hour now and an hour then, we shall seriously inter- 
fere with the business of the session. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I agree with the gentleman and I misun- 
derstood him. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, if 
the gentleman from Tennessee will modify his request so that 
it will not interfere with debate on the Hensley resolution, or 
with any privileged business that may come before the House, 
I do not object. 

Mr. McCKELLAR. I think that is a proper modification, and 
I so modify my request. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that on next Monday, after the transaction of the 
routine business, he may be permitted to address the House for 
one hour on his bill on the subject of cold storage, not to inter- 
fere with debate on the Hensley resolution or with appropriation 
bills, or any privileged business. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 7 


PRIVATE CLAIMS, 


Mr. GREGG. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolye 
itself into Committee of the Whole House for the consideration 
of bills on the Private Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole, with Mr. Sms in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole for the consideration of bills on the Private Calendar. 

Mr. GREGG. Mr. Chairman, I move to take up the bill 
(H. R. 8846) making appropriation for payment of certain 
claims in accordance with findings of the Court of Claims, re- 
ported under the provisions of the acts approved March 3. 1883. 
and March 3, 1887, and commonly known as the Bowman and 
the Tucker Acts, and under the provisions of section No. 151 
of the act approved March 3, 1911, commonly known as the 
Judicial Code. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk began the reading of the bill. 

Mr. GREGG. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I want a chance to confer with 
the gentleman from Texas, the chairman of the committee, and 
temporarily I object. 

The Clerk continued the reading of the bill to page 19, line 13. 

Mr. GREGG. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the further reading be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent that the further reading of the bill be dispensed 
with. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREGG. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Vermont if we can make some agreement as to gen- 
eral debate. I think 20 minutes will be long enough. 

Mr. PLUMLEY. I think 20 minutes’ debate will suffice. 

Mr. GREGG. Then, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that general debate be limited to 20 minutes, to be divided 
equally. 

Mr. MANN. I will ask the gentleman from Texas not to 
make that request at present as I want a little time, but not 
much. 

Mr. GREGG. Very well, Mr. Chairman, I will withdraw the 
request for the present. 

Mr. Chairman, I will consume as brief a time as possible. 
The amount carried by this bill is $1,729,01211. The num- 
ber of claims included is 1,158. This committee has pre- 
viously called attention to the fact that proper legislative regard 
for the decisions and findings of the Court of Claims would ob- 
viously result in appropriations being made for the payment of 
the just claims reported by the court at every session of Con- 
gress; but that has not been done, and the result of congres- 
sional inaction is that the present Congress is confronted by a 


large number of adjudicated claims, some of which have been 


awaiting appropriations for eight or nine years, owing to the fact 
that even the appropriation act of February 24, 1905, was not 


brought down to date, but left pending a number of claims 


previously reported by the Court of Claims. 

In the Sixty-second Congress H. R. 19115 was passed by the 
House, and as passed contained all the claims embraced in the 
present bill save the small number mentioned, which were not 
before the House in time for inclusion in that bill. That bill, 
H. R. 19115, was passed by the Senate, but with numerous 
amendments, and the conferees were unable to agree upon any 
final report. 

It is thus seen that in each of the three preceding Congresses 
a bill for payment of war claims allowed by the Court of Claims 
has passed each House of Congress, but the two Houses never 
agreed on any one bill. The present bill is presented in the 
hope that it may meet favorable consideration and become a law. 

The claims covered by this bill may be divided, generally, into 
three different classes, as follows: 

First. Claims of volunteer officers of the Union Army during the 
Civil War for the difference between the pay they actually re- 
ceived and that which they would have received had they been 
mustered into the service in the rank of the position which they 
really filled; also included are claims of Union soldiers or offi- 
cers of various kinds, each depending upon special circumstances, 
and several claims arising from service during the War with 
Spain. The total carried for these former officers and soldiers 
is $51,240.49 in 163 claims. 

Second. Claims of churches, Masonic and Odd Fellow lodges, 
schools, hospitals, and a few county or municipal corporations 
not at seat of war for use and occupation of their premises, 
with incidental damages thereto, and also, in several instances, 
for buildings torn down and used for military purposes, such as 
construction of quarters, and so forth. There are 370 claims of 
this general class, aggregating $486,403.29. 

Third. Claims of individuals for Army stores or supplies found 
by the Court of Claims to have been taken under proper authority 
for Army use, and including some claims for rent of buildings 
used for military purposes at Federal Army posts during the 
Civil War. There are 625 of these claims, aggregating 
81.191.368.33. 

I want now to explain that these three classes of claims are 
the claims and the only claims intended to be covered by this 
bill. I find that through mistake two cases of different charac- 
ter have been included, and when they are reached, I shall join 
in a motion to eliminate them from the bill. 

I reserve the rest of my time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the House has on various occa- 
sions passed the omnibus war claims bill. In the last Congress, 
under the leadership of the very distinguished gentleman who is 
now sitting as Chairman of the Committee of the Whole—the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sims], who was then chairman 
of the Committee on War Claims—the House passed one day, 
without opposition, the omnibus war claims bill, and I take it 
that the House is going to do practically the same thing to-day. 
In the bill passed last year a few claims were inserted, through 
accident or oversight, which was very natural with the large 
number of claims that were pending, which the distinguished 
chairman of the committee, when his attention was afterwards 
called to them, did not favor. I believe those claims are all left 
out of this bill. As I understand it, there were several claims, 
though not very many, in the bill as it passed the House in the 
last Congress which are not in the bill as now presented. When 
the bill in the Iast Congress passed the House it went to the 
Senate. It there received long consideration. There was pro- 
tracted debate over amendments offered in the Senate. The 
bill afterwards went to conference and did not become a law 
because the conferees were unable to agree. I forget now how 
many items were added by the Senate as amendments, but my 
dim recollection is there were some fifteen hundred items af- 
fected by Senate amendments, either adding to or striking out; 
and while the bill passed the House practically by unanimous 
consent at that time, and probably will now, just, for instance, 
as a matter of interest and knowledge I desire to call atten- 
tion to this fact: On the second page of the bill, which is the 
first page on which claims appear, there are 10 claims. Every 
ore of those was stricken out as Senate amendments. On the 
next page of the bill there are 10 claims, every one of which 
was stricken out in the Senate by way of Senate amendments. 
On page 4 there are a larger number of claims. 

All of them were stricken out in the Senate by way of Senate 
amendments. On page 5 of this bill there are a large number 
of claims. Two of those claims are now in this bill. One of the 
claims on page 5 was inserted as a Senate amendment. All of 
the claims on page 5, which were in the bill as it passed the 


— 
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House, were stricken out by way of Senate amendments. I 
might go through the ninety-odd pages of this bill, and while 
the same statement would not apply to all of the items, because 
a few of them which were in the bill as it passed the House 
before were not stricken out by way of Senate amendments, yet 
nearly all cf them were, after a considerable discussion and 
long debate in the Senate and long consideration by the Senate 
Committee on Claims. Most of these amendments of the Senate 
were made practically by unanimous consent. 

Mr. Chairman, I myself believe that it is quite proper to pay 
a considerable number of the claims which have been pending. 
We are often told that the Government refuses to pay claims 
after the Court of Claims had entered a judgment. That is not 
correct. In this class of claims the Court of Claims never enters 
a judgment. It makes a finding of facts. A few years ago I 
helped get inserted in the law a provision directing the Court of 
Claims in its findings to find whether a claim was legal or 
equitable. I am not sure that we did not make a mistake in re- 
spect to that. Of course, none of these claims is a legal claim. 
The Court of Claims gets in the habit of finding almost any old 
thing is equitable on some basis or other. 

On several occasions before I have made the statement which 
I am about to make now. I am perfectly willing to pay these 
claims, Unfortunately it has been the habit of the distinguished 
body at the other end of the Capitol to insert a great many 
amendments in a bill of this kind with reference to a large 
number of claims and different classes of claims, to which the 
House would not agree. 

The truth is, Mr. Chairman, I never really appreciated the im- 
portance and value of it until I read in the columns of one of 
the morning papers in Washington the other day an article by 
one of the distinguished, if not the most distinguished, Senators 
of the United States on the subject ef social precedence, and 
after I had read that article I wondered whether, if there were 
a conflict between a Senator and God, the Senator would be will- 
ing to yield to God. [Laughter and applause.] The Senate, if 
it would give less attention—and I am not seeking to lecture the 
Senate—to the question of social precedence and be a little more 
careful about the claims that it inserts in a war-claims .bili 
which had no place in that kind of a bill, would be doing a serv- 
ice to the country, I think, in the way of paying these claims. 
[Applause.] The Senate has a Claims Committee. The House 
has a Claims Committee and a War Claims Committee. The 
War Claims Committee has jurisdiction over claims arising out 
of the Civil War. The Claims Committee has jurisdiction of 
claims arising out of ordinary claims against the Government, 
either by way of legal claims or gratuity, and we do not mix 
them in the House. When we send a war-claims bill to the Sen- 
ate, they have become in the habit of inserting claims in that 
bill which in our body would belong to the jurisdiction of the 
Claims Committee. The Claims Committee will be familiar 
with those claims and with the law in regard to them. The War 
Claims Committee is not, and when it comes to sending a bill io 
conference we can not put on the conferees both the Claims 
Committee of the House and the War Claims Committee of the 
House, and the result has been over the series of terms of Con- 
gress that I have served that I think a war-claims bill has 
passed the House in almost every Congress since I have been 
here, and never yet in my recollection, I think, has one become a 
law. Now, if gentlemen who are interested in this bill can per- 
suade the representatives of the States at the other end of the 
Capitol in considering an omnibus war-claims bill to confine 
amendments adopted by the Senate to matters growing out of 
war claims there will be no trouble at all in having the bill be- 
come a law; but a bill like this, with the great number of items 
that it has in it, does not have very much chance in the House 
of Representatives, except practically by unanimous consent. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I wish to congratulate the new 
chairman of the Committee on War Claims in submitting a 
favorable report on this bill at this early stage in the session of 
Congress. There are 10 claims contained in this omnibus bill 
coming from the district which I have the honor to represent, 
and I think every one of those 10 claims has passed either the 
Senate or the House during the past six years—three times 
through the House and once through the Senate. As stated by 
the minority leader [Mr. Mann], the defeat of this measure in 
the past has been with the Senate, and I hope that this bill will 
reach the Senate early, so that there will be no pretext or ex- 
cuse for not giving it early consideration and early passage. 
She Government of the United States, through its Congress, 
created the Court of Claims for the adjudication of the very 
cass of claims carried in this bill. Many of these claimants 
haye passed away. In one case from the district which I repre- 


sent one of the claimants is an insane woman. The lower House 


of Congress has passed her claim in three different sessions, or 
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during a period of six years, and yet that claimant is patiently 
waiting, anxiously waiting, the payment of a just obligation on 
the part of the Federal Government. Another item carried in 
this bill is for the payment of a brave Union soldier, Mr. Henry 
L. Kinzel, a man now at least 80 years of age, living in the 
county in which I reside, and his case has been favorably re- 
ported by the Committee on War Claims on three different oc- 
easions. It has passed the House three times to be defeated in 
the other Chamber. ‘Tennessee furnished more than 31,000 
soldiers to the Union Army in Tennessee regiments alone, not 
counting the Tennessee soldiers who crossed the mountains into 
Kentucky and enlisted in Kentucky and regiments from other 
States. There is on every page of this bill a story of devotion 
and loyalty to the Union during the strife between the States, 
where those people, humble and poor, but yet loyal to the Union, 
gaye up all that they had at the time to maintain the Union 
Army and care for its soldiers and feed them and house them, 
and now, after a haif a century, waiting patiently all of these 
years, we have had, as Republican Members on this side of the 
House, the humiliation of knowing that a Republican Senate for 
six long years failed and refused to pass favorably these bills 
that ought to have appealed to the judgment, the justice, the 
fairness, and the patriotism of all men, regardless of their 
political affiliations. 

I regret that when my party was in power and had the 
opportunity at the other end of the Capitol they failed to take 
advantage of it in giving to these people thelr just deserts, 
which have been so long delayed. And I hope that the Demo- 
cratic Senate will do what a Republican Senate ought to have 
done but failed to do and promptly pass this bill and give relief 
to these people, who deserve it and who ought to have had it 
many, many years ago. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and the Speaker haying 
taken the chair, a message from the Senate, by Mr. Tulley, 
one of its clerks, announced that the Senate had passed without 
amendment joint resolution of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 155. Joint resolution extending time for compie- 
tion of classification and appraisement of surface of segregated . 
coal and asphalt lands of Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations, and 
of the improvements thereon, and making appropriation 
therefor. 

PRIVATE CLAIMS, 


The committee resumed its session. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To the Masonic Lodge of Bexar, Marion County, $600. 

Mr. GREGG. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out that item. 
I want to explain to the committee here why I make that 
motion. In formulating this bill, as you will see in tke report, 
it was intended to embrace no items in it for property burned 
and destroyed. Our reason for that was this, namely, that 
there are hundreds of small items here, as stated by the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Austin], for things taken for 
the benefit of the Army from private individuals, and those 
people are growing old and need their money and should be paid. 
I think the passage of this bill has been complicated in the past 
by including in it these items for burned property, and we 
thought it best only to report items about which there was no 
controversy. So the committee agreed that we would embrace 
none of those items in the bill at this time. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREGG. Yes. 

Mr. LANGLEY. Was the opposition to these items in the 
Senate? Was it there where the trouble occurred? 

Mr. GREGG. There is always opposition. I do not know 
whether it is confined to the Senate. It was agreed in the 
committee that we include none of those items in this bill, but 
that a separate bill be introduced for that, that we propose to 
fight out and try to get passed by Congress. Therefore, in order 
to act in good faith with other Members of Congress, for whom 
we declined to put in items of similar character, I move that 
this item be eliminated from the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 5, line 25, strike out the line which reads as follows: 

To the Masonic Lodge of Bexar, Marion County, $600. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


To the trustees of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, of Hunts 
ville, $7,500, 
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Mr. GREGG. Mr. Chairman, on the same ground I move to 
strike out that item. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


strike out the item which reads as follows : 


Page 6, lines 13 and 14 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, of Hunts- 


“To the trustees of the 
ville, $7,500.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


ment. $ 

Mr. LANGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask if this 
is a case where they occupied the property and it was burned 
afterwards? 

Mr. GREGG. It was not while it was occupied. 

Mr. LANGLEY. How can you consistently refuse to pay 
them for occupancy of property and then refuse to pay them 
for occupancy and destruction? 

Mr. GREGG. Well, we want to get these bills allowed, and 
these bills for burning property have impeded the passage of 
the bill so often heretofore that we have agreed to eliminate 
all of those burning cases, and we can not leave this in and 
act in good faith with other Members of Congress. 

Mr. LANGLEY. I am sorry that the situation is such that 
an injustice of that kind has to be done for the sake of ex- 
pediency. 

Mr. HULL. Does not the gentleman make any distinction 
for compensation for the occupancy of property and compen- 
sation for the occupancy and also burning of property? 

Mr. GREGG. We pay for occupancy of property. 

Mr. LANGLEY. But not for occupancy and burning both? 

Mr, HULL. You pay for the occupancy of it in cases where 
it is burned, following the occupancy? 

Mr. GREGG. The occupancy up to the time it was burned. 
But for the actual destruction of the property we do not allow 
anything. 

Mr. LANGLEY. This item, as I understand it, provides for 
both the occupancy and the burning? 

Mr. GREGG. As I understand, it involves the occupancy of 
the church. 

Mr. HULL. You do not pay anything for the occupancy of 
this church because it is burned? If it had not been burned, 
you would have done so? 

Mr. BYRNES of South Carolina. If the claim had been made 
for the amount due for occupancy, I think we would have ac- 
cepted it. 

Mr. HULL. And in all of these other cases of churches the 
allowance is for occupancy and not for burning or destruction? 

Mr. GREGG. It is for occupancy, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. GREGG]. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To the trustees of the Missionary Baptist Church, of Waterloo, $615. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will call attention to the incor- 
rect spelling of the word “Arkansas” in the next item. 

Mr. MANN. That can be corrected by unanimous consent. 

Mr. GREGG. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the spelling of the word “Arkansas” be corrected in line 6. 

The CHAIRMAN. Unanimous consent is asked to correct the 
spelling of the word “Arkansas,” page 7, line 6. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will correct it. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ARKANSAS. 

To N. B. Ashcraft, administrator of cstate of Eliza Ann Ashcraft, 
deceased, late of Grant County, $400. 

Mr. MANN Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
moves to strike out the last word. 

Mr. MANN. I do not know whether the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Wrxco] is interested in this item or not. He 
stepped into the cloakroom a moment ago. This item of N. B. 
Ashcraft, which is not a large sum, includes a finding of value 
for damages to crops and fences. I am sure the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Grece] will agree with me that the Government 
can not at this time start in to pay for damages to crops and 
fences committed by the Federal Army. 

Mr. GREGG. I trust the gentleman will excuse me 2 mo- 
ment until I can locate the findings. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman can pass that over until he finds 


them. It is the first item under “Arkansas.” I ask unanimous 
consent, Mr. Chairman, temporarily to pass over that item. 

Mr. GREGG. I ask unanimous consent to pass this over for 
further investigation, and I will look into it. 


The CHAIRMAN. Unanimous consent is asked to pass over 
the item. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To Mattie U. Boykin, Thaddeus C. Ferrell, 5 
heirs of Thaddeus N. Ferrell, 3 of . 1.118. e 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green] 
moves to strike out the last word. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I do this simply for the purpose of 
asking the chairman of the committee a question. Will pot the 
gentleman kindly give me his attention for a moment? In the 
case of all of these claims which have been allowed to minors 
who were adjudged to be loyal by reason of their tende: years, 
was it found by the Court of Claims that the minors were 
oper in their own right of this property at the time it was 

en 

Mr. GREGG. I could not tell the gentleman that in respect 
to all of them. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. I notice it is suggested here in refer- 
ence to this claim and in reference to some other claims. 

Mr. GREGG. What case is that particular one? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. In the case of the heirs of ‘Thaddeus 
N. Ferrell. 

Mr. GREGG. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
pass that over. What line is it on? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. On page 8, lines 11, 12, and 13. 

Mr. GREGG. Who is the claimant? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The claimants are Mattie U. Boykin, 
Thaddeus C. Ferrell, and Lulu D. Meriwether, heirs of Thad- 
deus N. Ferrell. 

The CHAIRMAN. Unanimous consent is asked that lines 11, 
12, and 13 of page 8 of the bill be passed over for the present. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The ‘Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment: On line 4, page 15, insert: 

“Yo Mary A. Gammon, O. B. Whatley, and D. A. Whitehead, sole 
11725. heirs of Wilson O. B. Whatley, deceased, late of Pope County, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would Tike to ask the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. Greece], the chairman of the committee, a 
question. On page 15 of the bill, lines 5, 6, and 7, there are 
these words: 


To tgif A. Gammon, O. B. Whatley, and D. A. Whitehead, sole sur- 
or heirs of Wilson O. B. Whatiey, deceased, late of Pope County, 
„019. 


That language being in italics, is it a committee amendment? 

Mr. GREGG. It is a committee amendment. 

Mr. MANN. On what page is that? 

Mr. GREGG. Page 15. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GREGG. Mr. Chairman, whenever the Clerk reads any 
of these items in italics they should be understood to be com- 
mittee amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

: KENTUCKY. 
To John W. Alves, of Henderson County, $5,250. 
IMr. LANGLEY addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


The Clerk read as follows: . 

To Eliza Leathers, administratrix of the estate of Alfred Leathers, 
deceased, late of Anderson County, $825. 

The Clerk read the following committee amendment: 

On page 22, after line 8, insert the following: 

“to Lucy C. Lee, administratrix of the estate of Jane T. Lee, de- 
ceased, of Mason County, $915.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To William J. Worthington, of Greenup County, $36.40. 


The Clerk read the following committee amendment: 

On page 24, after Tine 13, Insert the following: 

“To vestry of Christ Protestant Episcopal 
Green, $300.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GREGG. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to line 3, page 24, for the purpose of correcting a vame. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to return to line 3, page 24, for the purpose of 
correcting a name, The gentleman will state the on. 


Church of Bowling 
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Mr. THOMAS. The name which is spelled “T-r-a-n-g-h-b-e-r” 
in the bill should be “ 'T-r-a-u-g-h-b-e-r.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to making the correc- 
tion stated by the gentleman from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To Remy Bagarry, of Iberia Parish, $1,520. 

The Clerk read the following committee amendment: 

ing: 

Abd . oe 3 e e deceased, late of West 
Carroll Parish, $3,407.50, representing his interest in property taken 
from him and his coowners.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

. © ns, William W. Har- 
T 420 e t Bar hent at law of William 
H. Osborne, deceased, late of Rapides Parish, $54,875. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, this is a very large 
claim, amounting to $54,875. If I understand the report cor- 
rectly, it has not been allowed by the Court of Claims. 

Mr. GREGG. That was included in the bill that was passed 
in the last Congress. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. That does not really answer what I 
intended to inquire about. It has not been allowed by the Court 
of Claims. 

Mr. GREGG. We will have the report here in a moment, coy- 
ering that case. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. In order that the consideration of the 
bill may not be delayed, I suggest that the gentleman pass that 
item. 

Mr. GREGG. I ask unanimous consent that that item be 
passed without prejudice. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. GREGG] 
asks unanimous consent that lines 16 to 19, inclusive, on page 
$2, be passed without prejudice. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mississippi. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I offer the amendment 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
the following: 

Ey orre 0. well Rosalie Q. Duncan, Fredrica Q. Ogden, 
Eliza T. Routh, and Louisa Q. Lovell, deceased, children and heirs at 
law of Gen, J. A. Quitman, deceased, and Eva C. Lovell and Alice Q. 
Lovell, children and heirs at law of Tonan Laven deceased, or to 
their legal representatives, the sum of $13,500. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, this claim has been 
found by the Court of Claims. 

These premises were occupied by the United States Govern- 
ment from the year 1865 until January, 1866, a crop year. They 
were used by the Government for the Freedmen’s Bureau and 
were taken without compensation. 

In the two years prior to the occupation of this plantation, 
which consisted of several thousand acres of land, the plantation 
rented, as the records disclose, for from $40,000 to $50,000 a 
year. 

The year after the occupation by the Government this planta- 
tion again rented for $40,000, with a contract that the lessors 
were to have a part of the crop. It was estimated that that 
rental amounted to $60,000 or $70,000 for that year. 

The Court of Claims found that the fair rental value of this 
place was $13,500, The finding is in Senate Document No. TT, 
Fifty-ninth Congress, first session. 

The difficulty in this claim has been this: The Court of 
Claims found the amount asked here, and there is no question, 
in my judgment, about its being under the fair rental value of 
the plantation, because before and after the occupation by the 
United States Government the plantation rented for four or five 
times as much as the amount found here and I am asking for. 
The Court of Claims went on and found that the claimants 
were not loyal. That is where the difficulty in this claim has 
arisen. 

Now, at the time of the war the claimants were women, and 
a number of them were minors. I do not think there is any 
question but that the family were in sympathy with the Con- 
federate Government. I want to be perfectly frank in my state- 
ment. But these claimants were women, and, as I say, many 
of them were minors. i 

After the siege of Vicksburg these claimants all took the oath 
of loyalty to the United States Government. They took the oath 
of loyalty before this plantation was occupied by the Federal 
Government. Therefore I insist that at the time of the occupa- 
tion by the Government, which was in 1865, after the war was 
over, they were loyal to the Government, both by reason of the 


ti 


fact that the war was over in June, 1865, and from the further 
fact that prior to that time they had taken the oath of loyalty. 
But, Mr. Chairman; this claim was referred to the Court of 
Claims under the Bowman Act for a finding. There is no pro- 
vision in the Bowman Act as to loyalty for property used by 
the Federal Government, The provisions in reference to loyalty 
apply to supplies and stores that were taken, and not for the 
occupation of property. Therefore I contend that the finding 
of the court in this particular case that these claimants were 
not Joyal was not within the power of the court to find, or 
within the law, because this is not for supplies or stores. The 
Government went upon this plantation after the war, took it 
away from the women, put the freedmen’s bureau there, and 
occupied it, and there is some testimony to show that the rental 
which the Government got from the freedmen who were form- 
ing a bureau amounted to more than the $13,000 that these 
claimants are demanding. I think that is a full statement of 
the case. I think it is a just claim. 

There is no question about the fact that these people owned 
the land or plantation, that it was taken away from them after 
the war without compensation, that the compensation that is 
found here by the court, and that they are asking for in this 
amendment because the court found the amount, is very much 
less than the rental yalue of the plantation either two years 
before or the year immediately following the occupation. 

Mr. MANN, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Alabama 
puts the House in a rather embarrassing position. The leader 
on that side of the House offers an amendment for a personal 
and private claim, and asks the House to accept the amendment, 
not reported by the committee, a claim that has not been favor- 
ably acted upon by the committee of the Congress or heretofore, 
but in flat violation of the rules which have prevailed in the 
committee. He asks the House to do this without notice to the 
House, so that no Member except himself has a copy of the 
findings of the court, which findings are not favorable to his 
claim, If it shall become the practice in the House to make 
up these bills in the House and adopt a claim because some 
Member offers an amendment, the House will be in a worse 
condition about the claims bill than even the Senate has come 
to be in. If we may judge by the omnibus claims bill when 
it came back to us from the Senate, if they had any rule of 
procedure over there, as I am sure they had, it was violated 
when some distinguished Senator asked for it to be violared 
in some particular case. The result was that no bill became a 
law. It does not seem to me that the gentleman from Alabama 
ought to ask the House to act upon one of these claims without 
notice, where the committee has not reported it. If there is 
merit in it let the Committee on War Claims report it in a 
separate bill, so that the House can have an opportunity to 
examine it, and not endeavor to embarrass the omnibus claims 
bill by amendments of this sort. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I will say to the gentle- 
man from Illinois that I have often heard gentlemen on that 
side of the House complain that there could be no amendment 
that had not been reported offered to a bill. 

Of course, this bill comes before the House subject to amend- 
ment, as all bills do. I very seldom offer a claim, but I wish to 
say this: This claim was called to my attention by one of my 
constituents last October. It is a Mississippi claim, but this par- 
ticular constituent happens to have moved to my district. I do 
not think he has any interest in it himself, but one of his sisters 
has. At the time I called on the chairman of the committee he 
happened to be out of town. In the meantime I went to Ala- 
bama and when I returned the bill had been reported. I at- 
tempted to see the chairman of the committee before I left. The 
bill was reported sooner than I expected it would be, and when 
I returned I did not have a chance to present the claim to the 
committee. I have since that time presented the facts in re- 
spect to the claim to the committee and I am willing to leave it 
to what the chairman of the committee says, as to whether he 
thinks it is a meritorious case, 

Mr. MANN. But, Mr. Chairman, with all due respect for the 
chairman of the committee, the chairman of the committee does 
not attempt to control the matter of these*claims wholly by 
himself. There is no new claim in this bill the findings in re- 
spect to which have not recently been carefully examined by 
this side of the House. As far as I can remember, since I have 
been a Member of the House I think there never has been an 
amendment to one of these bills, except that offered by the chair- 
man of the committee or at his suggestion. It is impossible for 
the House to make up a claims bill in the House, especially 
when we have not before us the information upon which the 
claim is based. The gentleman from Alabama now offers a claim 
as to which he himself says the Court of Claims has found that 
the claimants were not loyal. 
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I have no doubt that a very large share of the membership 
of the House would like to pay claims of that sort to people 
whom they know, but if we do, how are yow going to say to the 
next Member of Congress, if the claim which he presents is 
not paid on that ground, “ Oh, well, we let the gentleman from 
Alabama have his claim because he is the leader, but you can 
not get that kind of a claim in.“ Mr. Chairman, let the gentle- 
man from Alabama present his claim by itself. The Committee 
on War Claims has plenty of time at this session of Congress 
to report a bill. 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. CARLIN. I was going to suggest that it is perfectly ap- 
parent that this item is going to cause some debate, and that 
we better allow it to be passed over without prejudice until we 
can take it up later. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, I think we better dispose of it now. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the gentle- 
man to let the matter be acted upon. I have stated the case. 
I am perfectly willing to take the judgment of the House. 
There is no renson why the claim should be passed over now. 

Mr. MANN. I do not see any reason for passing it over now. 

Mr. CARLIN. The only purpose I had was to pass over 
matters that required debate. I supposed that was the under- 
standing. 

Mr. MANN. I had not heard of that. 

Mr. CARLIN. The gentleman asked to have an item of his 
own passed. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, I beg the gentleman’s pardon—no item of my 
own at all. 

Mr. CARLIN. Then an item on which the gentleman raised 


Mr. MANN. For the benefit of the committee. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, with all deference to 
the distinguished gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD], 
the point he makes with reference to objection made on this 
side on account of lack of opportunity to examine the bill is not 
well taken. The bill he offers now is practically a bill by 
itself. We have under consideration an omnibus bill, and what 
he offers is practically a new bill by itself, which he wishes to 
have considered without any notice to the House whatsoever. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Alabama. 

The question was taken; and, on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Unperwoop), there were—ayes 50, noes 26. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Illinois makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum preseut. The Chair will 
count. [After a pause.] One hundred and nine members 
present—a quorum, 

Mr. GREGG. Mr. Chairman, a few moments ago on &n objec- 
tion from the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green] we passed over 
lines 16 to 19 on page 32. I understand, now, that the gen- 
tleman has been satisfied upon that point. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I am not satisfied with anything 
ir the bill now. You better bring in your forces. 

Mr. GREGG. Well, we will return to it later on. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To T. A. Norris, administrator of the estate of N. M. Aldridge, 
deceased, late of Tishomingo County, 8980. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I do not have the full findings in that case here, but I 
notice in the report this was a finding under the Bowman Act 
which was sent to court April 24, 1896. In that case the court 
found the claimant loyal and that supplies worth $980 were 
taken for Army use. It also seems that the claim was filed 
before the Southern Claims Commission, appearing on page 8 
of the index of such claims. It seems that the claim also 
passed the Senate in the Sixtieth Congress and has passed the 
House in the Sixtieth, Sixty-first, and Sixty-second Congresses. 
In this respect it is entirely different upon the claim which the 
House bas just inserted in the bill on an amendment; not be- 
cause it had merit, but because it was presented by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UnDERwoop], who was 
absent from the city and House while the War Claims Commit- 
tee was considering these claims, and therefore thought he 
ought to insert it as an amendment on the floor, by reason of 
his position as leader of the majority. The claim offered by the 
gentleman from Alabama opens up the question, contrary to 
the practice of the House in the past, of allowing claims to per- 
sons who were not loyal. If that practice is to be followed, it 
ought to be followed in the case of every Member of the House 


and not in the interest of some particular Member of the House. 

I do not desire to detain the House, because there will be oppor- 

tunities as other items are reached to say a little further, and I 

shall take the opportunity as the items are read to call atten- 

tion to what they provide. I move to strike out the paragraph. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


8 ae lines 17 and 18, strike out the paragraph which reads as 


“To T. A. Norris, 
M EA 2 5 Js tete of N. M. Aldridge, de- 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 14, noes 55. 

So the motion was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To I. P. Wa 
dee ar ein ee L TAST a of estate of Charles Baker, deceased, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. In this case the claimant originally was one Charles 
Baker. The claim is now the claim of the administratrix, 
I. P. Watts. This claim was sent to the Court of Claims under 
the Tucker Act by Senate resolution, July, 1897. It appears 
from the report of the Committee on War Claims—I do not hap- 
pen to have the original findings in my hand—that the facts are 
not as explicit as they should be. 

I suppose the Committee on War Claims meant that the find- 
ings of fact are not as explicit as they should be, because I take 
it the facts are always absolutely explicit. The detail of fact 
may not be so explicit; the facts are always absolutely the same. 
It says the facts must be read in connection with the allegations 
of the petition in order to ascertain the exact facts which the 
court intends to report. It appears from the findings that 
Charles Baker is dead. He died in 1861, and that, subject to 
two legacies, his estate was bequeathed to Amanda Malinda 
Heath (afterwards Powell)—Amanda Malinda ought to be a 
name that would draw tears from a stone—was bequeathed 
to Amanda Malinda Heath (afterwards Powell) and to Elizan- 
beth Jane Snyder (afterwards Welch); that said two persons 
were loyal, In this respect the findings in this case are entirely 
different from the findings of the court in the amendment which 
the committee just accepted, where the court found that the 
claimants were not loyal, where the practice of the House has 
been always, under either Democratic or Republican rule, until 
to-day that the claims should not be paid. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Mr. Chairman, will my colleague yield for 
a question? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. McKENZIDP. I would like to ask the gentleman if these 
claims are not as a rule worked up and brought into the House 
by claim agents? 

Mr, MANN. Well, I suspect the claim agents have some con- 
nection with most of them, but not all of them. 

Mr. McKENZIN. From the gentleman's experience can he 
tell us about what is the usual and customary charge made by 
these claim agents for getting through a claim of this char- 
acter? 

Mr. MANN. Well, I think they usually charge a percentage, 
generally one-third if they can get it, sometimes less and some- 
times more. 

Of course the truth fs that a large share of the claims that 
are presented here are not discovered by the people who have 
the claims, but are discovered by a claim agent through col- 
lusion with some employee in one of the departments. Then 
the claim agent sends word to the claimant that the claimant 
has a claim against the Government which the latter does not 
know anything about, and which the claim agent will collect 
on a percentage basis. I have received such communications 
myself from claim agents when I knew I had no claim, and I 
did not fall for it. Perhaps they would have discovered a 
claim for me. I do not know. I know I did not have any 
claim. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Under such circumstances as you have re- 
lated the attorney would certainly be entitled to a very good fee. 

Mr. MANN. Well, I guess they get it. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Hay). The time of the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann] has expired. Without objection, the 
pro forma amendment will be allowed. 

Mr. MANN. I object. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


ment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

me MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the para- 
graph. 
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The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes none, noes 80. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To Leopold Bickart, of Natchez, $1,500. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the para- 
graph. This is a claim of one Leopold Bickart, which was sent 
to the Court of Claims under the Bowman Act on March 6, 
1888, something over 25 years sgo. In that case the Court of 
Claims found the claimant loyal, in marked contradistinction to 
the finding of the Court of Claims in the claim presented by the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UnpbErwoop], where the court 
found that the claimants were not loyal, and where, forgetting 
the practice and precedents of the House ever since the war, the 
committee inserted an item without consideration, not pre- 
sented from the Claims Committee, and inserted it simply be- 
cause the gentleman from Alabama presented it—not because it 
had merit, but because the leader of the majority took advan- 
tage of his side of the House and put them in the embarrassing 
attitude of considering without knowledge a proposition which 
he presented. 

: The court found in this case that the supplies were taken from 

Bickart and his coowner, Christian Schwartz, and further that 
Bickart's share in the supplies taken for Army use was worth 
$1,500. It seems that this claim was presented by Schwartz to 
the Southern Claims Commission, and it has been favorably 
acted upon before by the House, again in marked contrast with 
the action which the House has taken concerning the claim 
presented by the gentleman from Alabama, where, if I am cor- 
rect—and I may not be—committee after committee has re- 
fused to include that claim in the omnibus war-claims bill 
8 it violated all the practices and precedents of the com- 
mittee, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I am very sorry that 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] should see fit to make 
a personal attack on me because I offered an amendment for 
a legitimate claim. 

Now, the gentleman is absolutely mistaken when he says that 
this claim has not been inserted in the bills before. It has 
been inserted in a bill by the Senate, I think the claims bill 
of last year, but not inserted by myself. It came from Missis- 
sippi. It was in one of the last bills, and I think it was in last 
year’s bill, although I am not sure whether it was that bill 
or the bill of the year before. However, it has been favorably 
reported before, but it was one of those claims that went down 
with the general bills when they were up before. I explained 
to the House a few minutes ago the reason this claim was not 
reported by the committee. It was because unfortunately I 
was absent about three weeks last October and November. 
When the letters came to me about this claim, the chairman 
of the committee was absent, and when I got back the bill had 
been reported. I consulted the chairman of the committee, and 
introduced the amendment here to-day with his consent and 
concurrence, 

Now, it is not a question of these people not being loyal. 
As I stated, this claim has been carried before and there is no 
question about the amount. The court found the amount, and 
it is very much less than the proof showed the plantation was 
rented for before that time and the year after. There is no 
dispute about the facts, except as the court did hold, as I stated 
myself, that their loyalty was not proven. Well, I was candid 
with the House in the present case, and said I had no doubt 
that these ladies belonged to a family that were not loyal at 
one time, but that after the fall of Vicksburg they took the 
oath of loyalty, before the war ended, and that this plantation 
was occupied after the war was entirely over, when everybody 
was loyal. 

That was the only issue involved in the case. It is a per- 
fectly clean, legitimate claim, And, more than that, the Bow- 
man Act, under which it is submitted, does not require the 
proof of loyalty for property that was kept and used. It is 
only in the case of claims for supplies and stores that the proof 
of loyalty is required, and not as to the proposition of the Gov- 
ernment coming and turning a lot of women out of their home 
and off their plantation and putting the Freedmen’s Bureau 
in it and not paying them the rent. 

Those are the real facts in this case. Here were a lot of 
women owning this plantation and living off it; the war was 
over; and a general of the United States Army marched his 
troops on this plantation and put off those women and put the 
Freedmen's Bureau in there and rented it out to the negroes 
and collected more rent from the negroes than is claimed here. 


I repeat, it is a perfectly clean, legitimate claim, and I am 
surprised that the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] under 
these circumstances should take the position that a Member of 
this House has not a right to submit an amendment to any bill 
that is under consideration here. It is for the House to ac- 
cept or reject such an amendment. 

Do the Members on the Republican side of this House want to 
take the position that when a committee brings a bill before 
this House it shall not be subject to an amendment; that no 
man shall offer an amendment on the floor of the House to any 
bill that is reported here by a committee; thut a claims com- 
mittee can not report a bill and have a Member of this House 
either offer to inject or to reject a claim? 

And more than that, I will say to the gentleman from Illinots 
that he does not do justice to this side of the House when he 
says that this claim was put in this bill and inserted here 
merely because I offered the amendment. I would not ask my 
colleagues on the floor of this House, simply because I happen 
to be the floor leader, to vote for any proposition I might offer 
that does not meet with their approval any more than any 
other man’s. I did not do it in this case. I candidly stated 
the entire facts with reference to this claim to this side of the 
House, and I demonstrated beyond peradventure that this is 
an honest claim, 

It is a claim to pay women who had been driven off of their 
plantation by the United States Government after the war was 
over; a claim that had been reported and carried in another 
bill; and I think that the gentleman from Illinois is not doing 
credit to himself when he seeks to filibuster against this entire 
bill by reason of the fact that the majority Members of this 
House should adopt one item that does not meet with his 
approval. [Applause.] 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Unprrwoop] says that this claim of his was inserted in 
the omnibus bill in the last Congress. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No; I did not say that. I said in one 
of the recent Congresses. I said I thought it was in the last 
Congress, but that I was not sure. 

Mr. MANN. Well, the gentleman says he thought it was in 
the last Congress. The distinguished gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Sims] who now occupies the chair in the Committee 
of the Whole House was the chairman of the Committee on 
War Claims in the last Congress, when he presented his bill 
in the House, and it was passed by unanimous consent, under a 
practical agreement or understanding that the majority and 
minority members of the Committee on War Claims would go 
through the bill, that all claims would be presented to them, 
and that they would have opportunity to examine them. 

The claim of the gentleman from Alabama was not in the 
bill as reported in the House in the last Congress and was not 
inserted as a Senate amendment. I do not doubt that the gen- 
tleman believes that the claim has been in some omnibus claims 
bill. If it was in one of the previous omnibus claims bills it 
was stricken out by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sims], 
who is now Chairman of the Committee of the Whole, as an un- 
worthy claim, because all of those omnibus claims bills pre- 
viously, with all the claims that were in them, were taken up 
and passed by the Committee on War Claims of the House. 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from Hli- 
nois permit an interruption? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly, 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Chairman, the present occupant of the 
chair, Mr. Sims, only had an opportunity to act on the last 
omnibus bill. He was not chairman except in the last Congress. 

Mr. MANN. He had before him all the previous omnibus 
bills. There has been no omnibus bill enacted into law, and the 
previous omnibus bills were before him. If the claim was ever 
in an omnibus bill, it was in some of these omnibus bills when 
the Committee on War Claims in the last Congress acted, and 
the committee left it out, knowing they left it out as an wn- 
worthy claim. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Oh, the gentleman should be perfectly fair. 

Mr. MANN. I am perfectly fair. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The gentleman is not perfectly fair, 
when I made the statement that the claim had not come to my 
attention and I did not personally know of it at the last Con- 


gress. 

Mr. MANN. I say that all the claims in the previous omnibus 
bills were considered by the committee. 

Mr., UNDERWOOD. Some of these bills, or a number of bills, 
have already died. I said it had been in the bill on a Senate 
amendment. I am so informed, and I am satisfied that my in- 
formation is correct. 

Mr. MANN. The claim was inserted as a Senate amendment, 
but that would not add anything to it, in my opinion, and would 
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be rather against it than in favor of it. If it was in, it was 
turned down by the committee in the last House. They refused 
to report it. The committee of the last House did not require 
Members to come before the committee and call attention to the 
claims; they took all the findings that had been included in the 
prior omnibus war-claims bill. Those that they thought ought 
to pass they included in the bill of last winter. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, without arguing away 
from the point, will the gentleman come down to the point and 
let me ask him this question: Does the gentleman think the 
finding of the Court of Claims that there was $18,500 due for 
the rent of this plantation is incorrect? 

Mr. MANN. I do not know anything about it. I do not 
remember this claim. The gentleman presents the claim uu- 
fairly 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Not at all. I did not present it unfairly. 
I notified the chairman of the committee and had his consent to 
offer this amendment, although it was not necessary to have his 
consent to offer an amendment. I never before heard any gen- 
tleman on that side of the House say that he thought a Member 
had not a right to offer an amendment if he saw fit. 

Now, the facts in this case are so simple that you can not 
get away from them. Here is a finding of the Court of Claims 
that there is $13,500 due, and the only thing adverse to it is that 
the court said that they were not loyal. There is no question 
that these were women; that they were driven out from their 
plantation by the soldiers of the United States after the war 
was over; and the gentleman from Illinois knows as well as I 
do that under the Bowman Act the question of loyalty does not 
apply under the law. 

Mr. MANN. ‘The gentleman may be correct, but I do not 
know it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will furnish the gentleman with a 
copy of the law. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, I have read the law many times. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. It applies to the supplies and stores 
and not to rental value of property occupied. Now, I want to 
know if the gentleman from Illinois, or any other gentleman on 
this side of the House, is willing to stand for a proposition 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I move to strike out the last word, and 
I will give the gentleman a part of my time. I assume that the 
finding of the court for $13,500 is correct, although the planta- 
tion rented for $40,000 a year two years before and more than 
$40,000 the year after, so at least the amount is reasonable 
and is under the amount that ought to be allowed. Now, as- 
suming that the court has found the value that is correct, I 
want the gentleman from Illinois to say whether, under these 
circumstances, a lot of women, some of them widows, occupying 
a plantation, haying taken the oath of loyalty to the United 
States Government before the war closed, and a general of the 
United States Army marching his troops onto the plantation, 
driving them off and putting the Freedmen's Bureau in charge, 
those women ought not to be compensated? 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will give me an opportunity to 
examine the findings in this case I will be glad to express my 
opinion on the merits of it, but the gentleman is seeking to 
preyent my having such an opportunity. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am not seeking to prevent the gentle- 
man having such an opportunity. I have read the report, I 
haye giyen him the address and the number of the document, 
where he can read from the document the findings of the court, 
which court at that time was composed of all Republican judges 
except one. 

I really do not think the gentleman intends to carry this 
argument so far as to assume that he is not taking my state- 
ment of fact as to what was in the document. 

Mr. MANN. I never take the statement of fact as being ab- 
solutely correct of any man who is seeking to get a claim al- 
lowed, because the bias is natural and inevitable. I do not 
question the word of the gentleman from Alabama. Of course 
that goes without saying, and I do not need to say that, because 
everybody knows that I take the word of the gentleman from 
Alabama on any proposition, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then the only proposition involved in 
this case is the fact, as shown by the record, that from June to 
January, 1865, this plantation was occupied. The gentleman 
himself knows the war was over at that time. z 

Mr. MANN. If the war was over, of course the claim has no 
business at all in this bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The gentleman knows there are a great 
many claims that came in long after that date. I have no doubt 
there are claims in this bill of dates much later than 1865. 


Mr. MANN. There are a great many claims in this bill which 
never were thought of until more than 40 years after the 
war. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The war claims in this bill relate to 
claims of the time of that war, and there is no question in the 
world that this is a perfectly legitimate claim. The only thing 
in the world that has ever stood in its way was that one single, 
finding of the court, in which the court said that these women 
were not loyal. That is all there has ever been in its way; and 
the proposition I put to this House is that when these women took 
the oath of allegiance before the war closed, and then their 
property was occupied after the war, it is too late in this day 
and time to say in this House that these were not loyal women, 
and that they should not receive compensation for being turned 
out of their own home when the Government of the United 
States received more for the rental than they are claiming. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, if the Committee on War Claims 
wish to report in favor of the payment of a claim in behalf of 
persons whom the Court of Claims has found were not loyal, 
they will take that responsibility; and if the House passes such 
a bill and the Senate passes such a bill, it establishes that 
precedent. If the precedent is established, it ought to be ap- 
plied impartially to all who come under it. Up to the present 
time such a precedent has not been established. I do not know 
whether it ought to be established or not. 

Mr. SLAYDEN rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
the gentleman from Texas? f 

Mr. MANN. There are two things I wanted to say, but the 
gentleman may go ahead. I will say them at some time or other. 
I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. It was on that question of claims arising 
after the war. I happen to have knowledge of the fact—and I 
want the gentleman’s opinion on this—that claims for property 
not destroyed, but taken and used by the Army of the United 
States, which came into Texas in December, 1865, seven or 
eight months after Gen. Lee had surrendered, and property 
which the Government continued to take until April, 1866, are 
reckoned as war claims, and the question of loyalty has been 
considered in connection with the payment of such claims. Does 
the gentleman think that sort of a claim is anything more than 
technically a war claim, and that the question of loyalty ought 
to cut a figure in its settlement? 

Mr. MANN. I prefer not to express an offhand opinion about 
matters of that sort. I never thought a current opinion was 
of much good. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. The property being taken more than a year 
after Gen. Lee surrendered and when we down there thought 
the war was over. 

Mr. MANN. I am one of the Members of the House—I think 
they are not very numerous—who have taken the trouble to 
examine the findings of the Court of Claims in at least a large 
share of these cases. For several years and in the last Con- 
gress we had an understanding in the House, not binding upon 
anybody, that the Committee on War Claims would endeavor 
to reach a decision in reference to these claims from both sides 
of the House, and that the bill should be passed practically by 
unanimous consent. That was done. 

On this occasion the distinguished gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Grece], the chairman of the committee, offered to furnish to 
me a copy of all the findings on the new claims inserted in this 
bill. I asked that they be referred, as they were, to the gen- 
tleman from Vermont [Mr. Prumiey], the ranking Republican 
on the committee. He examined all of those findings. He 
called attention to the findings in two ecnses, and the chairman 
of the committee moved to strike those items out. And in the 
consideration of these omnibus bills, while the right to offer 
an amendment on the floor has existed, we have always under- 
stood that that right would not be presumed upon successfully 
by any Member of the House proposing to insert in the bill new 
items which had not been considered by the Committee on War 
Claims. That is what I am complaining about now. 

This bill would have been read in full the first time and there 
probably would have been some general debate upon the bill. 
We are passing a bill, or were, by unanimous consent on the 
basis that the claims had all been recommended by the Com- 
mittee on War Claims, after examination. Thereupon my dis- 
tinguished friend from Alabama [Mr. UNpbrrwoop] injects a 
proposition that the omnibus claims bill, instead of being made 
up by the Committee on War Claims and passed practically by 
unanimous consent, should be made up in the House, where it 
is impossible for Members of the House to examine all of these 
findings or to know about all of these findings. As I said 
before, I do not think the gentleman from Alabama presumes 
upon his position, but I will say to him from knowledge of 
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prior events, that if any other Member of the House than he 
had offered his amendment it would not have received 10 votes. 
I do not think that he ought to put sand in the machinery. 
There are many Members on his side of the House and on this 
side who have items they would like to insert in this bill by 
way of amendment, and if the bill is amended without receiving 
the approval of the Committee on War Claims, those Members 
will be complained of, because they did not secure their par- 
ticular items in the bill. The same rule has been followed 
always in the consideration of this bill. I do not think the 
gentleman from Alabama ought to attempt to break up the 
entente cordiale that existed relating to this bill after gentlemen 
had worked upon it for a year. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. Unprerwoop] has inquired whether 
any gentleman on this side would take the position that amend- 
ments ought not to be offered to bills of this kind. Speaking 
for one on this side I say that I intend to oppose any amend- 
ments, either in a war claims omnibus bill or a general claims 
omnibus bill, which introduces a new item, a new claim, for 
the reason that it is practically a new bill sought to be in- 
cluded in the omnibus bill. What is the use of our having 
committees make reports to the House, telling us what they 
haye ascertained with reference to these bills, if the leader 
upon one side or the leader upon the other can offer an amend- 
ment in effect introducing a new bill and have it passed, the 
same as if it had been submitted to the committee? 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Certainly. 

Mr. CARLIN. What is the use of having the House, if we 
have not the right to review the action of the committee? 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. The House has the right to review the 
action of the committee, and the House has repeatedly—as I 
know from experience as a member of the Claims Committee— 
after the committee has examined and found in favor of a 
claim on every point, seen fit to reject it; but on this occasion 
the House has taken a claim that has not been examined or 
passed upon by the committee, and which no Member of the 
House except the gentleman from Alabama has had an oppor- 
tunity to examine, and the House has now approved that 
item. The gentleman from Alabama asked if any one ques- 
tioned his statement. No one questions the good faith of the 
gentleman from Alabama, no one would think of anything of 
that kind, but if I had the facts of this case before me I might 
reach a different conclusion from that which the gentleman has 
reached, and so might others, and valid objections to it might 
be made. What way is this in which to pass bills before this 
House—simply to introduce a bill as an amendment on the 
motion of the leader of one side or the other? Such a practice 
has never been heard of before, and I do not believe it will 
stand in this instance in the final conclusion reached on the 
bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, the reckless statements 
of some gentlemen on the other side of the House are only 
warranted by the fact of their lack of information as to the 
past history of the House. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
GREEN] being a comparatively new Member, his experience dat- 
ing back only a few years, does not remember back to the time 
when many other Members of the House can, when bills of this 
kind were continually amended on the floor of the House, were 
fought out item by item on the floor of the House, and passed 
upon. The objection which I have to the procedure which the 
gentleman wants is this: My distinguished friend, the leader 
of the minority, says that he has been making up this bill and 
that he has had the claims submitted to him. I presume the 
main objection he has to this bill is the fact that I did not 
submit it to him. But I really have been so busy about other 
matters that I did not know that this war-claims bill was being 
made up by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] or the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green]; but to say the time has 
come in this House when a Member can not offer an amend- 
ment to any bill is to enunciate a proposition that gentlemen 
on that side of the House have howled against ever since we 
have been in session, and there is this to say about that: Since 
this House has been controlled by a Democratic majority, there 
has been more latitude for amendment of all bills and more op- 
portunity for real fair consideration of amendments than there 
kas been in the 20 years preceding. There is no question about 
that. [Applause on the Democratic side.] Now, if the attack 
made on this amendment was a legitimate attack on its merits, I 
would say this side of the House ought to reject it. The issue 
is only two things. One is the amount of the findings of the 
court, which is placed in the bill. There can not be any ques- 
tion about that. The other is a question of loyalty. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I merely have submitted the question of 
loyalty to this House. Yes; I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Is there any difference in that respect in 
the claim which the gentleman suggests and any other claim 
3 8 dozen or fifteen or twenty Members might offer on the 

oor 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. None whatever. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Is it not a fact that the gentleman is 
merely presuming upon his position as leader of the House to 
secure this amendment? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The gentleman from Minnesota, who 
pretends to be one of those up-to-date Progressives, is evidently 
saying to the country to-day it is a pretense. Does the gentle- 
man from Minnesota stand here to-day before his country and 
say that he will surrender the right of himself and his constitu- 
ency to offer an amendment on the floor of the House to any 
bill he thinks is right? 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not. 2 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then he asks me to surrender my right. 

Mr. ANDERSON. I do not. I ask the gentleman not to pre- 
sume upon the position he occupies in the House which no one 
else occupies. 

M CARLIN. The gentleman has the right to offer an amend- 
men 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. In other words, the gentleman from 
Minnesota says that be would not surrender his right as an 
individual Member, and I take it no other Member ought to be 
precluded from offering an amendment on the floor of the House, 
according tó the views of the gentleman from Minnesota, except 
the floor leader. [Applause on the Democratic side.] But be- 
cause of the fact I happen to be floor leađer of the majority, 
my constituency has no right to be represented here; and if a 
question comes up about a local matter in which I desire to 
present the views of my constituency, according to the distin- 
guished Member from Minnesota, my constituency has no right 
to have their views voiced here because I happen to have been 
selected as floor leader of this House. Why, the gentleman 
from Minnesota could not sustain that position for one moment 
before his own constituency. The only issue that can properly 
and honestly be voiced here is the question as to whether this is 
a legitimate claim. As far as I am concerned, I want to say that 
after the surrender of the Confederate Army I would not raise 
the question of loyalty against any claim that was passed here, 

Mr. HULINGS. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. HULINGS. Why was not the item put in the bill? Why 
was not this claim of the gentleman presented in the bill? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am sure my friend was out. I have 
stated several times, and I will state it again, that in October 
this claim was called to my attention. It is not an Alabama 
claim; it is a Mississippi claim. -My constituent, however, lives 
in Birmingham and called the claim to my attention. After 
examining it I concluded it was a just and legitimate claim, and 
went to the chairman of the Committee on War Claims to pre- 
sent the claim to him, and he was out of town. In the mean- 
time, before he got back, I left the city, and when I got back 
and went to present it to him I found he had reported the bill. 
Then I explained the case to him and asked if it would not em- 
barrass him, which I did not propose to do, although I had the 
right to do it, if there was any objection to my offering this 
amendment, and he said he did not see any, and I therefore 
offered it. I did not know my distinguished friend from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann] was running the bill, or I would have called on my 
friend from Ilinois and asked his permission. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Alabama 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair wishes to state that all time 
has been exhausted and the Chair has been allowing this debate 
to go on by unanimous consent 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Alabama has 
occupied the floor three different times, but I accept the ruling 
made just as the gentleman from Alabama finished after the 
third time—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman from Illinois may have five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair desires to state that the Chair 
has not attempted to be strict in this matter, inasmuch as the 
chairman of the Committee on War Claims has made no objec- 
tion. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Alabama, 
contrary to his usual custom, seems to wish to resort to per- 
sonal abuse in some way, first with the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. ANDERson], entirely unwarranted, and secondly by 
the untrue statement that I stated I made up this bill. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I did not state that the gentleman said 
he made up the bill, I said that the gentleman was engaged in 
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making up the bill, not that he said so, but the gentleman stated 
that these claims had all been submitted to him. 

Mr. MANN. I did not state that. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. You stated that you had examined th 
old claims in the bill and that u 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. GrEGG] ten- 
derèd to me the findings in this bill, and I asked to have them 
submitted to the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. PLUMLEY], the 
ranking Republican member of the committee. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Certainly; and if the gentleman was not 
engaged in making up the bill at that time $ 

Mr. MANN. I was not engaged in making up the bill. 

Mr. CARLIN, I want to say that the gentleman is doing now 
what he has done ever since I have been a Member of the 
House in making up this bill and every other bill. 

Mr. MANN. I do not expect to do any less of it in the future 
than I have in the past. I do not do anything illegitimately or 
improperly. 

The gentleman from Alabama wants to say that we want to 
deprive him of the right of offering an amendment. He has 
exercised the right of offering an amendment. It is in the 
bill, but the omnibus war claims bills always, when they have 
been passed, have been passed practically by the unanimous con- 
sent that items should not be offered on the floor, and the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD], who has never been 
here before, I think, when an omnibus claims bill was under 
consideration, was in error when he stated to the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Green] that it was the practice during his day 
and mine to amend the omnibus war claims bill in the House, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the gentleman will refer to the 
Recorp, he will find where I have engaged in several very 
vigorous fights on these war-claims bills in the past on the 
floor of the House. Most probably the gentleman was simply 
not here at the time. 

Mr, MANN. Well, I think the House will remember, that 
I have always been present when we had the omnibus war- 
claims bills up. I have no doubt there are various gentlemen 
who have wished that I was absent, and wish I was absent now, 
when such bills are being considered, and I do not think the 
gentleman from Alabama usually has been here. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have not been here—— 

Mr. MANN. I do not know whether he has offered an 
amendment or not before. I do not recall a time when any 
amendment to the omnibus war-claims bill was inserted, except 
when the Committee on War Claims itself urged the acceptance 
of the amendment, practically as a committee amendment. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. The gentleman's memory does not date 
back far enough. 

Mr. MANN. My memory goes back about as far in these 
matters as the memory of the gentleman from Alabama. While 
the gentleman came in in a prior Congress, he did not stay 
in very long. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am not referring to the gentleman's 
service, but the gentleman's memory. 

Mr, MANN. I am willing to put my memory about House 
proceedings against the memory of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama at any time, especially as to war-claims propositions. I 
followed the war-claims bills, not attempting, as the gentleman 
from Alabama erroneously and improperly says, to try to make 
them up and try to pass upon them when they were made up. 
The gentleman from Alabama knows, as every other gentleman 
of the House knows, that it is not possible for Members of the 
House in the House to consider the merits of all of these vari- 
ous items. There are hundreds upon hundreds of these claims 
in the bill and hundreds upon hundreds of claims which were 
not inserted in the bill. 

The gentleman from Alabama gives as an excuse the statement 
that he was not in the city. Why, if the gentleman from Alabama 
were familiar at all with the method of making up the war-claims 
bills, he would know that his absence would not make any dif- 
ference about the committee giving consideration to the findings. 
All of these findings are examined by some one connected with 
the committee, and the committee did not insert this finding 
in the bill. They took the items in the last war-claims bill as it 
passed the House, inserted a number of items as the bill was 
introduced, and afterwards inserted a number of items as 
amendments, not including the amendment of the gentleman 
from Alabama. The gentleman stated awhile ago that he would 
not press a matter that was really controverted. Well, there is 
a controversy over the question of whether there ought to be 
anything paid in this case, regardless of the question of loyalty, 
and, second, whether the courts ought to start in any pay claims 
where loyalty does not appear. If the House wants to do that, 
very well; but treat everybody alike when you do it. 
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Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, the distinguished gen- d 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. UnperwooD] has very courteously 
referred to my lack of experience in this House. I yield to the 
distinguished gentleman in matters of experience, and also in 
capacity to evade the issue which is before the House. 

The gentleman has stated that we upon this side, and myself 
in particular, are claiming that there ought to be no amend- 
ments offered to any bill. We make no such claim, haye not 
made it, and do not make it now. We simply insist upon what 
has been the past practice and uniform custom in this House 
of requiring these matters to be investigated by the committee 
8 a separate, independent claim is brought before this 

ouse. 

The gentleman from Alabama declined to take my statement ) 
with reference to what had been the previous rule and custom 
in this House. I made it, Mr. Chairman, upon the statement, 
which bas since been repeated, by the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann], who has always been on watch and present when 
these bills were being considered, whereas, so far as my own 
limited experience is concerned, to which the gentleman from 
Alabama refers, the gentleman from Alabama has not been pres- 
ent heretofore, and is only present now because he has this bill, ; 
which he expects, by weight of his personal authority and posi- 
tion in this House, to carry through. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] 

Mr. GREGG. Mr. Chairman, I ask for the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is not an amendment pending to strike 
out the last word? 

Mr. MANN. There is an amendment pending to strike out- 
the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] to 
strike out the paragraph referred to. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. MANN. Well, I think we had better have a division. I 
ask for a division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 0, noes 57. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. / 

The Clerk read as follows: 


To Hiram Baldwin, of Adams County, Miss.; Joseph De France Bald- 
win, of Madison Parish, La.; and Richard Robert Baldwin, of Tensas 


12060. La., in equal shares, as heirs of Robert Bradley, deceased, 
Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I moye to strike out the para- 
graph. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] 
moyes to strike out the paragraph. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, this is a claim which was re- 
ferred to the Court of Claims under the Tucker Act by Senate 
resolution in 1904. It appears from the report upon the bill 
that in the findings a statement of the case was made with ex- 
clusiye findings of fact, and that Robert Bradley died in 1863. 
leaving various heirs; that the claimants herein, Hiram Bald- 
win, Joseph De France Baldwin, and Richard Robert Baldwin 
were grandchilden and heirs of said Robert Bradley, owning 
an undivided 16 per cent of the estate; that supplies were taken 
for Army use from the Bradley heirs; and that the reasonable 
yalne of the interest of these three claimants there was $2,000. 

The report proceeds: 

These three claimants were all under 7 years of age at the time 
the property was taken. Hiram Baldwin is the oldest of petitioners 
and was born about 1857. Claim was not presented to Claims Commis- 
sion, and it is plain that the eldest of these present claimants did not 
attain majority until about 1878, or about five years after the right to 
present claims to that commission had been abrogated by act of Con- 
gress. 

This claim was presented to the Court of Claims under the 
Tucker Act. The claim which has just been inserted by way of 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
UnpErwoop] was referred to the Court of Claims under the 
Bowman Act. 

The gentleman from Alabama has stated on several occasions 
in the House that under the Bowman Act it was not necessary 
to make any findings as to loyalty. The gentleman from Aln- 
bama may be correct, but I think he is not. He has been in 
error about all the rest of the statements he has made. and I 
assume that he is in error about this one. I do not think the 
Court of Claims makes findings except where it is required to. 
Being required to make findings, it made findings in that case. 
All of the war-claims cases which have been presented have had 
a finding as to the question of loyalty. 

Now, of course, the question of loyalfy has to be acted upon. 
In these cases the clainiants were of such tender age that they 
could not be supposed to be either loyal or disloyal. 
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I do not think that is the case with a woman. The gentle- 
man from Alabama stated a moment ago that a woman could 
not be disloyal—that was practically what he stated. Why, 
my stars, in this day, when we are about to grant to the women 
all the rights which men haye, we ought not now to begin to say 
that they do not have sense enough to know which side they 
were on during the conflict. If there were any people who 
could be disloyal more than anybody else, it would be the 
women, who were very much excited and interested. And 
where the claimants are found to be disloyal there is no rea- 
son why they should be paid. Wherever an army goes into a 
new field or a war occurs it is impossible for the successful con- 
testant to pay the claims for all property which is damaged, 
regardless of loyalty or disloyalty. 

Not desiring to consume time unnecessarily, seeing that my 
time is about up, I temporarily yield the floor, and if no one 
else desires to be heard I would like to have a vote on my mo- 
tion to strike out the paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The question being taken, the Chairman announced that the 
noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. MANN. On such a close vote I ask for a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes none, noes 34. 

Accordingly the motion was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To D. H. Chamberlain, of Jefferson County, $340. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the para- 
graph. 

The claim of D. H. Chamberlain was referred to the Court of 
Claims on March 3, 1909, under the Tucker Act. The Court of 
Claims found that the claimant was loyal, and that supplies 
were taken from him and his coowners to te extent that his 
share is stated to have been $340. 

While it was not found as one of the facts reported by the 
court, it was alleged in the petition in the case that was filed 
in the Court of Claims that the claim of T. J. Chamberlain, who 
had been a coowner with D. H. Chamberlain, the claimant in 
this case, had been allowed theretofore, and an examination of 
the claims appropriation act of February 4, 1905, shows that the 
claimant T. J. Chamberlain, of Jefferson County, Miss., was 
paid to the extent of $340. 

The present claimant was of tender age in one sense, being 
only 15 years old when the war was ended. His brother has 
already been paid his share for the supplies taken, and the 
committee believe, as reported, that there is no reason for re- 
fusing to pay this brother his share for the property that was 
taken, as his other brother, either elder or younger, I do not 
remember which, has already been paid his share. 

It will be noticed, Mr. Chairman, that the committee in this 
case have not recommended the payment of a claim where the 
court has found that the claimant was disloyal. So far as I 
recall, from my observation of these cases, the House has never 
attempted to allow claims where the court found the claimant 
was disloyal, except in those rare instances where the majority 
leader, by reason of his influence on the majority side of the 
House, was able to secure an amendment, not because he was 
presuming upon his position but because they were afraid to 
vote against it. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr, MANN. I ask for a division. 

ane CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois demands a 
division. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. 
is dilatory. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman make the point that 
the motion is dilatory? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. 
for a division is dilatory. 

Tne CHAIRMAN, The Chair can not determine that it is 
dilatory. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Because there were absolutely no 
votes in the affirmative. This thing has occurred three or four 
times. 

The CHAIRMAN. All those in favor of the motion of the 
gentleman from Illinois will make it known by rising. 

Mi CLARK of Florida. I want to be heard on my point of 
order. 

Mr. MANN.. I think the gentleman ought to be heard. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida wishes to be 


I make the point of order that that 


I make the point that the demand 


heard on his point of order. 
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Mr. CLARK of Florida. On several occasions there has been 
a call for a division by the gentleman from Illinois, and not a 
single Member upon that side has stood up. It is apparent 
that it is dilatory, simply to kill time. 

Mr. MOORE. Nobody on that side stood up. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Oh, yes; they did. I insist on the 
point of order. 

Mr. MANN. I should like to be heard on the point of order. 
The gentleman from Florida, who makes the point of order, is 
of course an authority on parliamentary law, and I feel a good 
deal of diffidence in differing from him on an important proposi- 
tion like this. I think, perhaps, however, that he is like the 
gentleman from Alabama. I stated that the gentleman from 
Alabama was the only gentleman in the House who could have 
secured the adoption of that amendment, and I am sure the gen- 
tleman from Florida is the oply Member of the House who 
could make such a point of order, even with his great knowledge 
on the subject. 

The Chair is required to grant a division upon the demand 
of gane Member of the House, under the rules of the House, 
and it is not required that a Member of the House shall burst 
his throat by voting “aye” or “no” in order to secure the 
right to a division under the rule. 

I hope the gentleman from Florida will not attempt to demand 
tellers upon each of these amendments. It is quite possible 
to obtain tellers and occupy more time than with a division, but 
if the gentleman from Florida insists upon having tellers 
instead of a division, why, pretty soon I will ask for tellers. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, speaking to the point of 
order, I am sure that my genial friend on the other side of the 
House [Mr. Mann] is only making his point of order and his 
observations, not to secure the adoption of his amendment, but 
to delay the consideration of the bill. Of course that is entirely 
satisfactory. I do not think our friends need disturb them- 
selves ubout it, because we have not much to do now, but after 
awhile, when we get ready to pass this bill, why, we will pass 
it, regardless of whether the gentleman from Illinois or any- 
body else on that side of the House desires it passed or not. 

I would like to have it run along to give gentlemen on that 
side of the House an opportunity to consider the bill, like we 
have always given opportunity to consider all bills. Of course, 
as I have often said before, we on this side of the House have 
followed the procedure of allowing bills to be open to amend- 
ment and real consideration, which they did not have when the 
House was controlied by the gentleman from Illinois. Natu- 
rally we realize that he is not familiar with the line of pro- 
cedure we haye adopted, but of course there is a limitation to 
that. We can not go on indefinitely considering a bill when the 
opposition to it is manifestly only for the purpose of filibuster- 
ing. I hope my friend from Florida will withdraw his point of 
order and allow the gentleman to proceed a while longer. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Florida withdraws 
the point of order. The question is on the division demanded by 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

The committee divided; and the Chairman announced that the 
ayes were none and the noes were 17. 

Mr. MANN. I make the point of order of no quorum, in order 
to see if there is a quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois makes the 
point of no quorum. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
Eighty-five Members are present, not a quorum, and the Clerk 
will call the roll, 

The Clerk began calling the roll. 

Mr. GREGG. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the further calling of the roll be dispensed with in order that I 
may make a motion that the committee do rise. 

The CHAIRMAN, It is out of order. The Clerk will proceed. 

The Clerk proceeded to call the roll, and the following Mem- 
bers failed to answer to their names: 


Adair Burke, Pa. Dale Gardner 
Aiken Butler Davenport Gerry 

Ainey Calder Davis Gillett 
Alexander Callaway Difenderfer : Gittins 
Ansberry Campbell nohoe Glass 
Anthony Cantor Dooling Godwin 
Barchfeld Cantrill Doremus Gorman 
Bartlett Carew Driscoll Goulden 
Bathrick Chureh Dunn Graham, Ill. 
Bremner Clancy Eagan Graham, Pa, 
Britten Clayton Eagle Griest 
Brodbeck Connelly. Towa Edwards Griffin 
Broussard ac — Fairchild Hamill 
Brown, W. Va. 22 ey Faison Hamilton, N. X. 
Browne, Wis. sp Falconer Hart 
Bruckner Gallop Farr Heflin 
Brumbaugh Curley Frear Helm 
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Lever Page, N. C. Stephens, Nebr. 
Hinebaugh vy rker Stevens, Minn. 
Lewis, Md. Patten, N. Y, Stout 
Howard Patton, Pa. Stringer 
Howell Linthicum Pa. 
Hoxworth Loft Pepper T, tt, Md. 
Hughes, W. Va. Lone Peters, Me. Talcott, N. Y. 
hrey, Wash, McAn s Peters, Mass. 
Johnson, S. C. McDermott Platt Taylor, N. Y. 
Utah McGuire, Okla Porter Thompson, O 
Johnson, Wash. Mahan Pou omson, III. 
Maher Powers Towner 
Kahn Manahan Ra, are 
Keister Martin Raker Walker 
Kelley, Mich. Merritt Rauch Wallin 
ly, Pa. Metz Richardson Walters 
Kennedy. Conn. Miller oberts. Watson 
Kent Mondell Roberts. Nev. Webb 
Kettner Montague Saunders Whitacre 
Kiess, Pa, Morin Scully te 
Kitchin Mott Shreve Wilson, Ela. 
Kono Neeley, Kans. Sisson Uson. N. Y. 
Korbly Nelson Smith, Md. Winslow 
Kreider O'Brien Smith. Minn. Young, N. Dak, 
L'Engle 4 y Sparkman 
Lenroot O'Shaunessy Stanley 


The committee rose; and the Speaker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. Sims, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House, reported that that committee, having under consideration 
bills on the Private Calendar, had found itself without a quo- 
rum; whereupon he had directed the roll to be called; that the 
roll was called; that 264 Members answered to their names, a 
quorum, and he reported to the House the names of the 
absentees. 

The committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. GREGG. Mr. Chairman, I moye that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Sis, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House, reported that that committee had had under con- 
sideration the bill H. R. 8846, the omnibus claims bill, and had 
come to no resolution thereon. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 


Mr. ASHBROOK, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled joint 
resolution of the following title, when the Speaker signed the 


same: 

H. J. Res. 155. Joint resolution extending time for completion 
of classification and appraisement of surface of segregated coal 
and asphalt lands of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations, and 
of the improvements thereon, and making appropriation therefor. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to address the House for 40 minutes on Tuesday next, after 
the reading of the Journal, not to conflict with any privileged 
matter or with any appropriation bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida [Mr. CLARK] 
asks unanimous consent that on Tuesday next, after the reading 
of the Journal and the completion of routine business, he shail 
have 40 minutes to address the House, not to interfere with 
privileged matters and the consideration of appropriation bills. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, this 
morning I objected to the request of the gentleman, because this 
side of the House, erroneously perhaps, understood the gentle- 
man from Alabama to state that he proposed hereafter to ob- 
9277 to general debate on appropriation bills, apart from the 

ill itself. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I did not make myself 
clear, if I made that statement. My idea was to limit general 
3 to the time when we were considering appropriation 

8. 

Mr. MANN. I understood otherwise, else I would not have 
objected to the request this morning. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection. [After a pause. ] The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


ADJOURN MENT. 


Mr. GREGG. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 50 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, 
December 6, 1913, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 
Under clausé 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 
1. A letter from the Acting Comptroller of the Treasury, 
transmitting the annual report of the commissioner (ex officio) 


of the Freedman’s Savings & Trust Co. for the year ended 
December 1, 1913 (H. Doc. No. 388); to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting 1,623 
reports of inspections of disbursements and transfers by offi- 
cers of the Army received in the office of the Inspector Generai 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1913 (H. Doc. No. 289); 
to the Committee on Expenditures in the War Department and 
letter only ordered to be printed. 

3. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a letter 
from the Chief Signal Officer of the Army, reporting expenditures 
of the Washington-Alaska military cable and telegraph system, 
pursuant to act of Congress approved August 24, 1912 (H. Doc. 
No. 387); to the Committee on Expenditures in the War De- 
partment and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a letter 
from the Chief Signal Officer of the Army, reporting expendi- 
tures of the Washington-Alaska military cable and telegraph 
system, pursuant to act of Congress approved March 3, 1911 
(H. Doc. No. 386); to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
War Department and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. ASHBROOK, from the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, to which was referred the bill (S. 2689) an act 
amending an act entitled “An act to increase the limit of cost of 
certain public buildings; to authorize the enlargement, exten- 
sion, remodeling, or improvement of certain public buildings; 
to authorize the erection and completion of public buildings; 
to authorize the purchase of sites for public buildings, and for 
other purposes,” approved March 4, 1913, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 101), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 1267) granting a pension to James Lennon; 
Committee on Inyalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 8262) granting an increase of pension to Catha- 
rine Dillane; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

A bill (H. R. 8408) for the relief of the estate of John Barry, 
deceased; Committee on Claims discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on War Claims. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MADDEN: A bill (H. R. 9894) fixing the price of gas 
and regulating the quantity of carbon monoxide in gas in the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: A bill (H. R. 9895) to prohibit banks 
or trust companies, or any person, firm, corporation, joint-stock 
association, or company engaged in any brokerage, investment, 
or insurance business from using the words “ United States” 
or the initials “ U. S.” in the name or title of such institution or 
business; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. WILLIS: A bill (H. R. 9896) to pension certain per- 
sons who are deaf or partially deaf from causes arising while 
in the military service of the United States; to the Committee 
on Inyalid Pensions. 1 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 9897) to amend sectio 
12 of the act entitled An act to amend and consolidate the 
acts respecting copyright,” approved March 4, 1909; to the 
Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. McGILLICUDDY: A bill (H. R. 9898) authorizing 
the payment of pensions monthly; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 9899) to 
authorize the laying out and opening of public roads on the 
Winnebago, Omaha, and Santee Sioux Indian Reservations in 
Nebraska; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 9900) providing pensions 
for honorably discharged soldiers who were in the military 
service of the United States in the campaign against the Indians 
in the years 1868 and 1869; to the Committee on Pensions, 
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By Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 9901) pro- 
viding for the taxation of the lands of the Omaha and Winne- 
bago Indians in Nebraska; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. WINGO: A bill (H. R. 9902) for the establishment of 
a fish-cultural station for the propagation of fish at or near 
Mena, Ark.; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9803) to provide for the erection of a pub- 
lic building at Van Buren, Ark.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. GRIEST: A bill (H. R. 9904) to extend the City De- 
livery Service and provide for the permanent establishment of 
town and village free mail-delivery service; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. PALMER: A bill (H. R. 9905) for the purchase of a 
site and the erection thereon of a public building at Mauch 
Chunk, Pa.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN of Texas: A bill (H. R. 9906) to change 
the name of “oleomargarine” to “margarin” ; to repeal all 
taxes on margarin; to protect the consumers, dealers, and man- 
ufacturers of margarin against fraud; and to afford the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture efficient means for the detection of fraud; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. GRIEST : A bill (H. R. 9907) to further regulate the 
salaries of clerks in first and second class post offices and letter 
carriers in the City Delivery Service; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads, 

By Mr. KONOP: A bill (H. R. 9908) for the relief of the Wis- 
consin Band of Pottawatomie Indians, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. O'SHAUNESSY: A bill (H. R. 9909) to provide for 
the purchase of ground and the erection of a public building 
thereon for an immigration station in the city of Providence, 
R. I.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. WALSH: A bill (H. R. 9910) for the erection of a 
public building at Bernardsville, Somerset County, N. J.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. LOGUE: A bill (H. R. 9911) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to ascertain the cost of establishing and 
maintaining United States commercial agencies in the principal 
cities of foreign countries, and to establish the same under 
certain conditions; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CURRY: A bill (H. R. 9912) appropriating $400,000 
for work on the Sacramento Riyer below Cache Slough; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9913) appropriating $400,000 for the con- 
trol of floods, removal of débris, and improvement of navigation 
in the Sacramento and Feather Rivers; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi (by request): A bill (H. R. 
9914) to amend the new tariff law, being “An act to reduce 
tariff duties and to provide revenue for the Government, and 
for other purposes,” enacted at the Sixty-third Congress, first 
session, and approved by the President October 3, 1913, imposing 
an income fax on individuals and corporations; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 9915) to amend the new 
tariff law, being “An act to reduce tariff duties and to provide 
revenue for the Government, and for other purposes,” enacted at 
the Sixty-third Congress, first session, and approved by the 
President October 3, 1913, imposing an income tax on individ- 
uals and corporations; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 9916) to 
provide for the survey of the Mystic River, Mass.; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9917) granting pensions to all persons now 
on the pension rolls on account of loss of hearing; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, 

By Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 9918) pro- 
viding for a site for public building for post-office purposes 
and other Government offices at Bloomfield, N. J.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9919) provicing for a site for public 
building for post-office purposes and other Government offices at 
Belleville, N. J.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9920) providing for a site for public 
building for post-office purposes and other Government offices in 
aS Hudson, N. J.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 

rounds. 

By Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland: Resolution (H. Res. 329) 
authorizing the chairman of the Joint Select Committee on Dis- 
position of Useless Executive Papers to appoint a messenger to 
pace eons and fixing his compensation; to the Committee 
on Accounts. 


By Mr. CLAYTON: Resolution (H. Res. 331) authorizing the 
Committee on the Judiciary to sit during sessions of the House 
and the recess of Congress to consider the matter of laws 
amendatory of or supplemental to the antitrust act of July 2, 
1890, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 161) author- 
izing the detailing of two United States engineers as a board of 
consulting engineers in connection with the investigation of the 
Columbia River power project near The Dalles, Oreg.; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAIR: A bill (H. R. 9921) granting an increase of 
pension to Samuel Burkhead; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 9922) for the relief of 
Dr. W. M. Stephens; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9923) granting a pension to Francis M. 
Jones; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9924) granting an increase of pension to 
Lemuel Abbott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BARTHOLDT: A bill (H. R. 9925) granting a pen- 
sion to Charles F. Friedeck; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 9926) for the relief of Seemann & Co., of 
St. Louis, Mo.; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. BORLAND: A bill (H. R. 9927) granting a pension to 
Kate Bolander; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9928) granting an increase of pension to 
Mabel P. Jewett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. CANTRILL: A bill (H. R. 9929) for the relief of 
Frank F. Hunt; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CARLIN: A bill (H. R. 9930) to permit Willis Dixon, 
chief machinist, United States Navy, to take examination for 
promotion to grade of ensign, United States Navy; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9931) granting a pension to Harold L. 
Knight; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9932) granting a pension to Bernard B. 
Furr; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9933) granting a pension to Lula L. Lee; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DONOVAN: A bill (H. R. 9934) granting a pension 
to John F. Burrow, jr.; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9935) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Carroll; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ESTOPINAL: A bill (H. R. 9936) granting a pension 
to John Marshall; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FAIRCHILD: A bill (H. R. 9937) granting an 
increase of pension to Simon S. Tuttle; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9988) granting an increase of pension to 
J. Delos Pruyn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9939) granting a pension to Carrie Shel- 
don; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FARR: A bill (H. R. 9940) granting a pension to 
William A. Phillips; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. FERGUSSON: A bill (H. R. 9941) granting a pension 
to William D. Rushing; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FRANCIS: A bill (H. R. 9942) for the relief of G. P. 
Bumgarner for the loss of postal-savings stamps; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9943) for the relief of the Bethesda Cigar 
Co. for loss of cigar stamps while in transit from Cleveland, 
Ohio, to said firm; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 9944) grant- 
ing a pension to Robert M. Dawney; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9945) granting a pension to Mabel F. Coen; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9946) for the relief of James Houyde; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 9947) grant- 
ing a pension to Catherine C. Kerwin; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND: A bill (H. R. 9948) granting a 
pension to John F. Crowley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9949) granting an increase of pension to 
Augustus W. Schreiber; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LEE of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 9950) granting an 
increase of pension to Robert A. Reid; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 9951) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Johnston; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LOGUE: A bill (H. R. 9952) granting an increase of 
pension to Harriet K. Bailie; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9953) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Keener; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9954) to place the name of First Lieut. 
Charles H. Kirk upon the unlimited retired list of the Army; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McGILLICUDDY: A bill (H. R. 9955) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Olive E, Crocker; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. PROUTY: A bill (H. R. 9956) granting a pension to 
Sophi White; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAUCH: A bill (H. R. 9957) granting a pension to 
Edgar M. Wilson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9958) granting an increase of pension to 
Hiram Harrell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9959) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel A. Bell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 9960) 
granting a pension to Elizabeth N. Hussey; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUBEY: A bill (H. R. 9961) granting a pension to 
William Dagley ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bili (H. R. 9962) for the relief of T. H. Woodruff; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 9963) for the relief of Allen 
G. T. Gray; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9964) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Saunders; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9965) granting an increase of pension to 
Burden H. Barrett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9966) granting an increase of pension to 
Charley C. Gullic; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SHERLEY: A bill (H. R. 9967) granting a pension 
to Mary K. Munoz; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9968) granting a pension to Martha E. 
Brabson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9969) granting an increase ef pension to 
Sarah L. Gilliss; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9970) for the relief of the estate of Ferdi- 
nand Sonne; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9971) for the benefit of John R. Gleason 
and George W. Gosnell, partners under the firm name of Glea- 
son & Gosnell; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SLEMP: A bill (H. R. 9972) granting a pension to 
Emet F. Cox; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9973) granting a pension to Samuel P, 
Shupe; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 9974) for the relief of 
James Jolinson; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: A bill (H. R. 9975) for the relief of 
Bayard T. Garrabrant; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. UNDERHILL: A bill (H. R. 9976) for the relief of 
Fred R. Payne; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9977) granting an increase of pension to 
John Cochran; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WINGO: A bill (H. R. 9978) to correct the military 
record of Wesley Maynor; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. BULKLEY: A bill (H. R. 9979) granting an Increase 
of pension to John F. Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9980) granting an increase of pension to 
Edwin W. Burrage; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER: Report of the Secretary of Agriculture as 
to the methods used, results secured, and money expended in 
the study and investigation of the boll-weevil and hog-cholera 
plagues; to the Committee en Agriculture. 

By Mr. ANSBERRY: Memorial of the board of trustees of 
the Toledo Commerce Club, favoring the revision of existing 
patent laws; to the Committee on Patents, 

By Mr. ANTHONY: Memorial of Lyon Post, No. 9, Depart- 
ment of Kansas, Grand Army of the Republic, Marysville, 
Kans. favoring the passage of legislation to give pensivn-roll 
status to surviving members of Military Telegraph Corps for 
service rendered during the Civil War; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin: Evidence in support of biil 
(H. R. 9703) for the relief of Thomas S. Johnson; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 


By Mr. CARY: Petition of the Toledo Commerce Club, favor- 
ing the appointment of a national patent commission; to the 
Committee on Patents. 

Also, petition of the Cutler Hammer Manufacturing Co., of 
Milwaukee, Wis., favoring an amendment to the Kahn law 
in the interest of the manufacturing industries of the United 
States; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Muskegon Chamber of Commerce, Mus- 
kegon, Mich., protesting against the passage of the seamen’s 
bill; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. COLLIER: Memorial of the Harrison County ( Miss.) 
Bar Association, favoring passage of bill providing for a second 
Federal judge in the State of Mississippi; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COOPER: Petition of Kenosha Trades and Labor 
Council, Kenosha, Wis., favoring the passage of legislation to 
grant to the city of San Francisco the right to use the waters 
of the Hetch Hetchy Valley and the Tuolumne; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

Also, petition of board of directors of the Janeville Commer- 
cial Club, of Janeville, Wis., favoring the passage of legisla- 
tion for the prevention of floods on the lower Mississippi and 
the reclamation of its alluvial lands; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of Racine Commercial Club, of Racine, Wis., 
favoring an amendment to the seamen’s bill; to the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. FARR: Memorial of the Erie Chamber of Commerce, 
of Erie, Pa., protesting against the passage of the seamen’s 
bill; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. HAMLIN: Papers to accompany bill (H. R. 9855) 
granting a pension to Carrie E. Howell; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAYES: Petition of citizens of towns of San Jose, 
Palo Alto. Los Gatos, Santa Clara, Mayfield, San Luis Obispo, 
Paso Robles, Lompoc, Redwood City, Hollister, Gilroy, Santa 
Barbara, Santa Maria, Santa Paula, Pacific Grove, Monterey, 
Salmas, Watsonville, Santa Cruz, Castroville, all in the State of 
California, favoring a change in the interstate-commerce laws 
rove to mail-order houses; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

By Mr. LAFFERTY: Additional evidence in support of the 
bill (H. R. 1247) granting an increase of pension to John 
Beazan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, evidence in support of bill (H. R. 7806) granting a pen- 
sion to Michael H, Spaulding; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, evidence in support of the bill (H. R. 1236) granting a 
pension to Lawrence F. Hickey; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, evidence in support of the bill (H. R. 1239) granting a 
pension to Edward O. Tripp; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, evidence in support of the bill (H. R. 1240) granting a 
pension to Henry A, Ridgeway; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, evidence in support of the bill (H. R. 1237) granting a 
pension to Henry Lee; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, evidence in support of the bill (H. R. 9626) granting an 
increase of pension to Joseph Brown; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, evidence in support of the bill (H. R. 9027) granting an 
increase of pension to Chester W. Lynds; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, evidence in support of the bill (H. R. 8212) granting a 
pension te Susan S. Benson; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, evidence in support of the bill (H. R. 7858) granting a 
pension to Alice G. Hudson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MOORE: Petition of Charles C. Kinney and 70 other 
citizens of Philadelphia, Pa., asking that favorable considera- 
tion be given to pension legislation in behalf of the surviving 
members of the United States Military Telegraph Corps; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PROUTY: Petition of the citizens of towns of Hamil- 
ton, Swan, Bussey, Tracy, Harvey, Knoxville, Pleasantville, 
Hartford, Palmyra, Pella, and Runnells, all in the State of 
Iowa, favoring passage of House bill 5308, relative to mail-order 
houses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Aiso, petition of the International Purity Federation, held at 
Minneapolis, Minn., favoring passage of the Kenyon red-light 
injunction bill; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SCULLY: Petitions of sundry citizens of the State of 
New Jersey, protesting against the passage of the seamen’s bill; 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: Petition of citizens of 
Azusa, Monrovia, Santa Monica, Claremont, Norwalk, Oxnard, 
Ventura, Long Beach, Glendora, Pomona, Upland, Ontario, Co- 
rona, Fullerton, Compton, Watts, Los Angeles, all in the State of 
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California, favoring a change in the interstate- commerce laws 
relative to mail-order houses; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

Also, petition of board of directors of the Los Angeles Whole- 
salers’ Board of Trade, favoring the passage of legislation to 
create another judgeship for the southern district of Cali- 
fornia ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Santa Cruz Chamber of Commerce, Santa 
Cruz, and the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles, 
all in the State of California, urging the printing of a report 
of the Kelp survey of Lower California, ete.; to the Committee 
on Agriculture, 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: Decision of the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs in the Grace Cox inheritance case; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, 

By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Beaver Falls, Pa., favoring the adoption of amendment to 
the Constitution prohibiting polygamy, and an amendment giv- 
ing Congress power to enact uniform marriage and divorce 
laws; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. THACHER: Petition of the Boston Marine Society, 
favoring passage of bill for an appropriation for work on the 
Pollock Rap Channel; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. UNDERHILL: Petition of the Teledo (Ohio) Com- 
merce Club, favoring the passage of legislation to appoint a 
national patent commission; to the Committee on Patents. 

Also, petition of State Council of New York, Daughters of 
America, favoring the passage of legislation to restrict immigra- 
tion; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. WILLIS: Petition of the Toledo (Ohio) Commerce 
Club, favoring the*passage of legislation for the appointment 
of a national patent commission; to the Committee on Pat- 
ents. 


SENATE, 
Sarurvay, December 6, 1913. 


The Senate met at 10 o'clock a. m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D. 

The Secretary read the Journal of yesterday’s proceedings. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Gronna O'Gorman Stone 
Bacon Hollis Overman Sutherland 
Brady Hughes Page wanson 
Brandegee James Perkins Thomas 
Bristow Johnson Pomerene Thompson 
Bryan Jones Reed Thornton 
Burleigh Kenyon Robinson ‘Townsend 
Burton Kern Shafroth Walsh 
Chilton Lewis heppard Warren 
lap McCumber Shields Weeks 
Clark, Wyo. McLean Shively Williams 
Martin, Va. Simmons Works 
Cummins Martine, N. J. Smith, Ga. 
Gallinger Nelson moot 
Goff Norris Sterling 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce the necessary absence 
of my colleague [Mr. Cutzerson]. I will let this announcement 
stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-seven Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. If there be no 
objection or correction, the Journal will stand approved as read. 

SAN FRANCISCO WATER SUPPLY. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, following the list on the 
calendar, I wish to give notice at this time that at the conelu- 
sion of the address of the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CLARK], 
if there be any time left of the calendar day, I will take 10 
minutes to explain an amendment which I have offered to the 
Hetch Hetchy bill. 

REPORT OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERYICE (H. DOC. NO. 392). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of -the Treasury, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, the report of the Surgeon General of the Public Health 
Service for the fiscal year 1918, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Health and National Quarantine and ordered 
to be printed. 

BUREAU OF CHEMISTRY, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE (H. DOC. NO. 
393). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of Agriculture, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a statement of expenditures paid for the Burean of 
Chemistry, Department of Agriculture, for compensation of or 


payment of expenses to officers or other persons employed by 
State, county, or municipal governments during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1918, which, with the accompanying paper, was 
referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and 
ordered to be printed. 


LIST OF JUDGMENTS (H. noc. NO. 394). 


The VICK PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a statement of all judgments rendered by the 
court for the year ended November 29, 1913, the amounts 
thereof, the parties in whose favor rendered, and a brief synop- 
sis of the nature of the claims upon which the judgments were 
rendered, which, with the accompanying paper, was referred 
to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 488) to authorize the sale and igsuance of patent for 
certain land to H. W. O'Melveny. 

SAN FRANCISCO WATER SUPPLY. 


Mr. PERKINS. I have received three telegrams relating to 
the Hetch Hetchy bill, which I ask may be read. 

There being no objection, the telegrams were read and ordered 
to lie on the table, as follows: 

San Francisco, CAL., December 5, 1913. 
Hon. GEORGE C. PERKINS, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 

Missouri Society of California strongly favor Hetch Hetchy bill and 

urges its passage by United States Senate. 


L. FORD, President. 
Mrs. L. MARMADUKE ESKEIDGE, Secretary. 


"BERKELEY. CAL., December 6, 1913, 
Senator Gronen C. PERKINS í s 


Washington, D. Q: 

The Ashby Improvement Club of Berkeley 
of the Hetch Hetchy bill, which provides the 
water to the bay cities. e send this as an assurance that the people 
are not deceived by the proceedings of the convention of the civic center 
in 8 our sister city, which appears to have been held for the 
5 of the corporations whose financial interests are opposed to the 


ly urges the passage 
means of supplying 


Jonn T. SHORT, Secretary. 
San Francisco, CAC, December 4, 1913. 
Hon, GEORGE C. PERKINS, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. O.: 


evening papers print a statement to-day pur to have been made 
to the Be efect tbat this ma rd has 
at that 


or representative In Wash- 
ington; is not in communication directly or indirectly with anyone 
there, and no one in Washington has any authority or warrant to 
——.— for it or in its interest, and no one, no matter where, has any 
rgbt authority, or warrant to oppose the bill in Its interest. When 
this com y opposed the grant it did so openly and above board. We 
request t you have this telegram read to the Senate. 
Spring VALLEY WATER Co., 

By W. B. BOURNE, President. 


Mr. HOLLIS. I present two communications regarding the 
Hetch Hetchy bill, one from President Charles W. Eliot, for 
many years president of Harvard University, and the other from 
Frederick Law Olmsted, of Brookline, Mass., a member of the 
National Fine Arts Commission. I ask that they be read. 

There being no objection, the communications were read and 
ordered to lie on the table, as follows: 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass., November 7, 2913. 
Hon. Henry F. HOLLIS, 

Dear SENATOR Horus: The final vote on the present bill to transfer 
the Hetch Hetchy Valley from park uses to San Francisco water and 
porot oan is to be taken in the Senate, I believe, on the 6th of 

. Thinking that you hav? an open mind on the subject, and 
that you understand the value of parks in general, large or small 
national, State, or municipal, I beg leave to put before you in compact 
form the ments against the use of Hetch Hetchy Valley as a water 


argu 

and power supply for San 1 

In the first place, the presumption is against alienating to 
other uses any territory which s ence been appropriated to park 
uses. All reservations made for purposes of public health and enjoy- 
ment derive a large part of their power to give satisfaction and 
pleasure from their unquestioned permanence, from the people's sense 
that these o spaces with their woods, shrubs, grass, and flowers 
aye to be enjoyed generation after generation, so long as the Govern- 
ment which created them shall endure. If Con or a State 
lature may be expected ali or to destroy parts 
of them from time to time, the peorien sense of security in such 
sessions will be lort or much imp Moreover, as the population 
of the country increases the need and value of parks of all sorts will 
surely increase; so that the paus generation should not part with 
public possessions which are already useful, but will surely be much 
more useful in the future. The granting of the valley to San Francisco 
would be a bad precedent. 
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econ enjoyable park areas ought not to be diverted or applied to 
other public uses such as city water supplies, unless it can be shown 
that the need is extreme and can be met from no other source. This is 
not at all the case in regard to a water supply for San Francisco. 
There are pest of other available supplies. e ity wants to use 
the Hetch Hetchy Valley merely because it will probably cost less to 
get a water supply from that source than from any of the nearer 
3 and it can also make the valley the source of salable mechan- 
cal power. 

Thirdly, far the most profitable use of the water which might be 
stored in the Hetch Hetehy Valley, the interests of the whole State 
and of the sonaty being considered, would be its use for irrigation 
purposes on the farming lands which lle within easy reach of the 
val 1 5 If any large amount of water is to be stored in the Hetch 
Hetchy Valley in the immediate or the remote future, it should be for 
the irrigation use, and not for the urban and suburban_uses of far- 
away San Francisco. The time may come when the Hetch sera 
Valley ought to be converted into a lake—to its great injury as a healt 
and pleasure resort—but it should be for the purpose of increasing the 
food supply raised on a large area of the State’s arable but too dry 
lands. If that time should come, it would be a 8 public loss if 
San Francisco had already secured its water supply from the Hetch 
Hetchy Valley, and so made it impossible te convert hundreds of square 
miles of arid lands not far from the valley into highly productive agri- 
cultural areas. 

I venture to hope thaf you will become in the Senate a vigorous 
defender of all the national parks we have and an advocate of new 
national parks in New England. Why should not the hilly, wooded 
parts of Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, and Connec- 
ticut supply some national parks? The New England brooks and rivers 
need such parks in perpetuity, and need to have them policed, developed, 
and conserved by national authorities. Why should only the western 
part of our country be given such advantages? 

Very truly, yours, 


CHanlzs W. ELIOT. 
Ti DENVER, COLO., October II, 1913. 
Hon. Henry F. HOLLIS 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR HOLLIS: I find. your letter of October 1, forwarded 
from Brookline, on my return here from a brief absence, and thank you 
heartily for it. 

As to the effect of the proposed dam and accessory features upon 
the value of the Hetch Hetchy Valley for the purposes of a national 
park, it would be entirely unsafe to conclude on general grounds or 
upon argument by analo; either that the effect would be seriously 
harmful or that it would beneficial. For that reason, in the absence 
of direct personal investigation on the spot, I had formed not even a 
tentative opinion until Mr. Freeman put me in possession of the facts 
contained in his 7 with the accompanying maps and photographs. 
It is my business to form judgments upon exactly this class of ques- 
tions, and while I should be unwilling to render a professional opinion 
for pay upon such an important matter without a personal examina- 
tion of local conditions, I did obtain sufficient data from Mr, Freeman’s 
excellent report to form a decided personal opinion that the effect of 
his recommendations would be injurious to the parx. a citizen, I 
felt the matter to be et cea and if I could have afforded to do so 
I should have gone to the Yosemite to confirm or modify this opinion 
a 4 personal investigation. I did not feel able to do this. and can on! 
offer my opinion for what it is worth under the circumstances. I will 
not attempt to traverse the grounds that led to my opinion on this 
point, but I may as well mention one point: The reseryoir would of 
necessity fluctuate in level in the performance of its function of storage 
and regulation of fow. The floor of the valley has a very gentle in- 
clination, and the fluctuation in water level would alternately cover 
and expose a long stretch of this bottom land at the head of the lake. 
I have not the exact facts at hand here, but the length of the mud 
flats thus alternately and irregularly exposed and flooded, as shown by 
oad 5 data, would be very large and their appearance very 
unsightlx. 

Assuming my opinion to be right as to the effect of the project upon 
the value of the valley for the purpose which it was set avert to serve, 
the question arises whether the circumstances now uire that this 
original purpose should be subordinated to a superior public purpose. 

f it were physically or even financially impossible for the people of 
San Francisco to obtain a sultable water supply without resort to the 
damming of the Hetch Hetchy, I should feel that the original purpose 
of setting apart the park ought to me subordinated to this new purpose 
lo the park value sacrificed to such extent as might be necessary 

ereto. 

From all that I have been able to gather, it seems clear that this is 
not the case. It appears that an adequate water supply can be ob- 
tained by the city elsewhere at an expense which is not prohibitive or 
3 disproportionate to that incurred by some other large cities 
for similar purposes. On the other hand, It appears to be equally clear 
that to obtain a water supply for San Francisco by damming the 
Hetch Hetchy Valley and as a by-product developing and selling water 
power affo from the engineer! standpoint, a peculiarly favorable 
opportunity for an efficient economic solution of the problem. To this 
must be added the further economic advantage to the city involved in 
the hope that the United States will grant the land or easements in 
land necessary for the execution of the project without demanding 
compensation. — 

Two distinct questions are here involved. One is whether the de- 
velopment of some other water supply for San Francisco, with or with- 
out an incidental power development, would involve, as compared with 
the Hetch Hetchy project, an absolute economic waste sufficient to 
counterbalance the waste involved in depreciating the value of the 
Hetch Hetchy Valley for the purposes of a national park, and also 
sufficient to offset the presumption which uires t any public 
88 deliberately set apart for a given public purpose shall not be 

iverted to any conflicting purpose unless the public advantage of so 
doing is very decided. Upon this question I am not in possession of 
enough facts to warrant me in forming a positive opinion; but I am 
Fatah n ua Mr. Freeman very greatly underestimates the loss of value 
o the par 

The other question is whether Con 
the United States, owning the land in question, would be justified in 
puu away to the corporate representative of the taxpayers of San 

rancisco this conf y valnable right to develop and sell water 
power and to collect, store, and sell water for agricultural and other 
as well as for the use of the people of the city, not only 
demanding a fair compensation for the value of the rights 


„I as trustee for the people of 


pu 
without 


thus alienated, but at a positive sacrifice of a portion of the value of 
the national park for its primary purpose, To this 


second question I 
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ean see but one answer: Congress would not be justified in so doing 
except ás a necessary means of averting from the people of San Fran- 
cisco a catastrophe such as would call for a similar contribution from 
the national purse if it threatened any city in the country. No such 
Sther ent 125 5 ane. I sa — 75 e demand o: me city in no 
s a raid on nationa roperty, for loca uniar, 
advantages, and not for local necessities. ee me 7 

If Congress makes the grant to the city the peculiar viciousness of 
the precedent would lie not so much in repeating the old story of giv- 
ing away national property for the benefit of limited local interests as 
in the fact that it would be the first serious inroad of local or private 
interests upon the lands that have been definitely and specifically set 
apart as national parks. It is extremely difficult to appraise the ex- 
tent of any given injury to the recreation value of a rk in such a 
definite manner as to make a clear case against the plea of a strong 
special interest, although the cumulative effect of such injuries may be 
enormous; and for this reason it is peculiarly important in the admin- 
istration of parks to avoid a precedent that will weaken the presump- 
tion against every act that tends in any degree to impair their value 
as_places of public recreation. 

I received by the same mail as your letter one from Mr. Allan 
Chamberlain, of Boston, an active opponent of the Hetch Hetchy bill. 
He writes that almost. the only hope of defeating the bill appears to be 
that of getting the Senate leaders to put the matter over until the 
December session for a more complete inquiry into its merits. He adds 
that Mr. Muir is of the opinion that the public sentiment in California 
is 25 to turn strongly against the city’s position, and says that 
new facts are coming out all the time which will greatly strengthen the 
case against the bill by December. 

I hope, therefore, that you will not only vote against the bill when 
it comes up, as you propose, but that you may be able to secure post- 
ponement and further deliberation before final action. 

I inclose a copy of Mr. Chamberlain's letter to me. 

With apologies for the length of this statement, I am, 

Sincerely, yours, 
FREDERICK LAW OLMSTED. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I present a telegram from 
Hon. H. D. Ross, one of Arizona’s most valued public servants, 
a judge of the Supreme Court of the State of Arizona, urging 
me_to vote for the Hetch Hetchy bill. I ask that the telegram 
may be read at the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read the telegram, as follows: 

PHOENIX, ARIZ., December 5, 1913. 
Senator ASHURST, 
Washington, D. C; 

Personally I am strongly favorable to Hetch Hetchy bill and would 
like to see you vote for it. 

II. D. Ross. 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, as I said on yesterday, I pre- 
sume I have received 4,000 communications regarding the Hetch 
Hetchy bill. I have received many hundreds of communications 
from my own State urging me to vote for the Hetch Hetchy 
bill, but this morning I have received a communication from a 
very worthy and cultured lady of that State urging me to vote 
against the bill. I ask that it may be read at the desk and incor- 
porated into the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

PHOENIX, ARIZ., November 39, 1913. 
Hon. Henry F. ASHURST, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sır: I trust that it seems as sacrilegious to you as it does to 
me to grant to the city of San Francisco for reservoir purposes the 
beautiful Hetch Hetchy Valley; if so, you will by argument and vote 
oppose the bill on December 6. 

urge gos to do this and thus save to the people—the people of 
Arizona, the people of the whole country—this beautiful valley, which 
should be to them a joy and inspiration. 


Yours, sincerely, 
(Mrs. B. A.) ELLA Q. FOWLER. 


Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I have here a memorial from 
a number of very worthy citizens of Kansas, protesting against 
the passage of the Hetch Hetchy bill. I have received a large 
number of communications, not only from my own home State 
but from other States, on both sides of this question; a ma- 
jority of them, however, being against the bill. The memorials 
I have received from Kansas have been very largely against 
the bill, by very worthy people, and opposing it for reasons 
quite similar to those which have been contained in other com- 
munications which have been read to the Senate. I present this 
memorial to the Senate for proper reference, and take this occa- 
sion to say that its signers are among the best people of our 
State. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The memorial will lie on the table. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I have received a couple of short 
telegrams that I should like to have read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read the telegrams, as follows: 

Lone BEACH, CAL., December 4, 1913. 

Hon. Joun D. Works, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 
The Women's City Club, of Long Beach, to-day unanimously adopted 
a resolution most emphatically protesting against the despoilation of 
Heteh ö VANAN: as proposed by citizens of cisco, The 
claim that waters are urgently needed by that city we regard as 
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entirely unsupported by facts, and we further believe that the di.“ The resolution (S. Res. 230) was read, as follows: 


vergence of these waters as coped would work irreparable injury 
upon settlers in the San 2 alley, who depend entirely upon that 


5 Mrs. C. F. A. JOHNSON, President. 
Mrs, May B. MOORE, Secretary. 


T STOCKTON, CAL., December 4, 1913. 
Hon. JOHN D, WORKS 


Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 


Stockton School Women's Club, 96 members, protest against the 
destruction of Hetch Hetchy Valley, a national playground, and ur, 
— o 0 poss = bill — 9 will permit San Francisco to use Hetch 

etchy ey for municipal purposes, Hommes, Pr t 


ALMA C. SIMON, Secretary. 
PETITIONS. 

Mr. BURLEIGH presented resolutions adopted by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Waterville, Me., favoring the adoption of a 
1-cent letter postage, which were referred to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. WEEKS presented a petition of the congregation of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Chester, Mass., praying for the 
passage of the so-called antipolygamy bill, which was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

BRIG “LITTLE JOHN BUTLER.” 

Mr. BRYAN. A day or two ago the Presiding Officer laid be- 
fore the Senate communications from the chief justice of the 
Court of Claims, requesting the return of papers in certain 
cases, and they were referred to the Committee on Claims for 
action. I send to the desk three resolutions reported from the 
Committee on Claims, each of them designed to comply with the 
request of the chief justice of the Court of Claims. I ask 
A consent for the present consideration of the resolu- 

ons. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Florida reports 
a resolution, which will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 228) was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That in compliance with a communication from the chief 
ustice of the Court of Claims, the Secre of the Senate be, and he 

hereby, directed to return to the Court of Claims the following French 
oponanton case, namely, the brig Little John Butler, Smith, master, for 


er examination, and the said court is hereby authorized to pro- 
ceed in said case as if no return therein had been made to the Senate. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. BRISTOW. May I inquire of the Senator from Florida 
if the claim has been allowed by the court in this case? 

Mr. BRYAN. I am not sure about it. The findings of the 
court 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair can give the information 
to the Senator from Kansas. The claim was allowed and re- 
ferred to the committee, and upon yesterday or the day before 
the chief justice of the Court of Claims requested the return of 
the papers. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do not intend to oppose the resolution at 


all. 

Mr. BRYAN. Some finding has been made, but, as I under- 
stand, an application has been made for a new trial, and the 
court requests the return of the papers for further considera- 
tion. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do not care to oppose the resolution at all, 
but the French spoliation claims grow year by year, and every 
time the court gets at them there is official evidence that has 
been accumulating during the century to increase the amount 
which ultimately the Government will have to pay, not because 
it is just but because the evidence against the claims has long 
been lost. 

Mr. BRYAN. That will not affect the merits of the case and 
will not control the Senate in its action. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and 


agreed to. 
ADAM L. ROSE V. UNITED STATES. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Bryan] reports another resolution, which will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 229) was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That in compliance with the request of the chief justice of 
the Court of Claims, under date of August 4, 1913, the Secretary of the 
Senate be, and he is hereby, instructed to return to the Court of Claims 
the findings of that court in the following case, namely, Adam L. Rose 
v. The United States, No. 13727-132, contained in Senate Document 
432, Sixty-first Congress, second session, and the said court is hereby 
authorized to proceed In said case as if no return therein had been 
made to the Senate. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

The resolution was agreed to. 


T. L. LOVE V, THE UNITED STATES. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Bryan] reports another resolution, which will be read. 


Resolved, That in a with a communication from the chief 
justice of the Court of Claims, the Secre of the Senate be, and he 


hereby, directed to return to the Court of Claims the following con- 


mal case, namely, of T. L. * surviv: partner of Robert Love 

Son, v. The United States, No. 81, and the said court is hereby 
authorized to Fag ge in said case as if no return therein had been 
made to the Senate. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the resolution. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 


consideration of the resolution? 

The resolution was agreed to. 

BILLS INTRODUCED, 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BURTON: 

A bill (S. 3560) granting an increase of pension to Leander R. 
Sayles; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OVERMAN: 

A bill (S. 3561) to appoint Frederick H. Lemly a passed as- 
sistant paymaster on the active list of the United States Navy; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 3562) granting a pension to Ellenor M. Watson 
(with accompanying paper) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S. 3563) to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
to acquire, by condemnation or otherwise, such additional land 
as may be necessary for the enlargement of the post-office build- 
ing in the city of Norfolk, Va., to cause said building to be 
enlarged, and making an appropriation therefor; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

A bill (S. 3564) to provide for an examination and survey 
of the Norfolk-Portsmouth Harbor and entrances thereto from 
the Virginia Capes, with a view to increasing the depth of the 
channel to 40 feet from the Norfolk Navy Yard to the said 
capes; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 3565) granting an increase of pension to Louis W. 


Pryor; 
A 5 — (S. 3566) granting an increase of pension to Jeremiah 


* 

A bill (S. 3567) granting an increase of pension to Mary J. 
Schenck (with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 3568) granting a pension to Elizabeth E. Harris 
(with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 3569) granting an increase of pension to William 
McKinzy (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. McLEAN: 

A bill (S. 3570) granting an increase of pension to Clarkson 
D. Ayers (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 3571) granting an increase of pension to Curtis B. 
Ralph (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. WARREN: 

A bill (S. 3572) granting to various States public lands for 
the construction, repair, and maintenance of public roads; to 
the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. WEEKS (for Mr. Lopae): 

A bill (S. 3573) granting an increase of pension to Sylvester 
Rhodes (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BANKHEAD: 

A bill (S. 3574) granting a pension to Winona Hawthorne 
Buck; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OGORMAN: h 

A bill (S. 3575) to supplement and amend the act entitled “An 
act to incorporate the North River Bridge Co. and to authorize 
the construction of a bridge and approaches at New York City 
across the Hudson River, to regulate commerce in and over 
such bridge between the States of New York and New Jersey, 
and to establish such bridge a military and post road,” approved 
July 11, 1890; to the Committee on Commerce. 

AMENDMENT OF THE RULES. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. In accordance with the notice I gave yes- 
terday, I submit the following resolution and ask that it be 
read: 

The resolution (S. Res. 231) was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That Rule XXV of the standing rules of the Senate shall 
be amended as follows: 

“Insert, after the ph which reads ‘A Committee on Revolu- 
tionary Claims, to consist of five Senators,“ a new paragraph, to read 
as follows: ‘A Committee on Roads, to consist of 17 Senators, to which 
shall be referred all roposed legislation relating to the construction and 
maintenance of Mf 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be referred to 
the Committee on Rules. 
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Mr. SMOOT. I desire to give notice that during the session 
of the next legislative day of the Senate, or at a later day, I 
will offer an amendment to paragraph 1, Rule XXIX. In con- 
nection with this I ask that the proposed amendment to the 
rules may be read. (S. Res, 234.) 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. : 

The Secretary read as follows: 


rials, petitions, accompanying documents, or any other paper, except 
P 


by a Senator, communications from the legislatures or conyentions, 
lawfully called, of the respective States, and motions to print by order 
of the standing or select committees of the Senate, shall, unless the 
Senate shail by vote otherwise order, be referred to the Committee on 
Printing. When a motion is made to commit with instructions, it shall 
be in order to add thereto a motion to print.” 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The notice will be entered. 
HOUR OF DAILY MEETING. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a resolution coming over from a preceding day, which the Secre- 
tary will read. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 225) submitted by 
Mr. Kern on the Ist instant, as follows: 


Resolved, That the hour of daily meeting of the Senate be 10 o'clock 
a. m., and that the Senate shall on each day at 6 o'clock p. m. take a 
recess until 8 o'clock p. m. and adjourn at 11 o'clock p. m., until other- 
wise ordered. 


Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I have but little to say 
in completion of the statement which I started yesterday, and 
which I was unable to conclude then because of the expiration 
of the morning hour. 

I suggested that I considered this resolution unwise, first, be- 
cause it is unnecessary and, second, because it seems to me to be 
entirely impotent to promote the intelligent and speedy con- 
sideration of the business of legislation. It is unnecessary, be- 
cause the majority of the Senate is Democratic, and it is en- 
tirely docile and subservient to any orders which may be given 
it, and it can certainly from day to day arrange the hours 
which seem necessary for the purpose of considering any matter. 

The history of the proposed currency legislation is that the 
bill came here from the House in such a condition that it is 
now admitted, I believe, by all Senators that it would have 
been unwise to haye enacted it into law in its then condition. 
Through the intelligent efforts of the committee, changes were 
made in the bill which more nearly meet the necessities of an 
acceptable Jaw. ‘This was done through deliberation, through 
careful and intelligent discussion and exchange of views. After 
the committee had reported the bill to the Senate—in fact, after 
it had made two reports to the Senate, six members of the 
committee being in favor of one report and six in favor of 
another—on the 24th day of last month, a week ago last Mon- 
day, the Senate for the first time had something of a definite 
idea of what was proposed for consideration. A week later 
than that, after the caucus of the Democratic Party had con- 
sidered the bill, rewritten it, and virtually passed it, it was 
printed and submitted to the Senate again, namely, on Monday 
of this week. Then, again, we had a new proposition sukmitted 
to the Senate, and with it came this resolution compelling Sen- 
ators to come here at 10 o'clock in the morning, thus obliging 
them to deny themselyes the privilege of attending committee 
meetings and of looking after their correspondence, and to 
remain in session until 11 o'clock at night. 

This is certainly an extraordinary proposition, and one that I 
have never before known in any matter of legislation. It is 
further openly admitted that there has been no effort made to 
filibuster or to retard currency legislation. It is conceded that 
Senators are honestly intent on getting the best possible law 
for the country, and yet, I repeat, this extraordinary resolution 
is submitted and extraordinary reasons are given for its 
adoption. 

The experience of this week shows that we have not made 
any more progress, and we have not made as careful progress as 
we would have made had not the legislative hours been 
lengthened. 

We were bound under the unanimous-consent order to vote 
to-night on the Hetch Hetchy bill, and the longer hours have 
not hastened, could not hasten, that vote. 

I said yesterday that history was repeating itself. 

All of us remember that 20 years ago there was a Democratic 
bill passed revising the tariff. We were promised by the Demo- 


` erats at that time the same conditions of prosperity which the 


proponents of the late tariff bill recently promised the country. 


expected. Three years later the issue was changed from the 
tariff to the currency measure, and the Democratic Party in- 
sisted that the trouble with the country, and it was in great 
trouble, was the lack of proper currency laws. That was made 
the issue in the campaign 17 years ago. We know that that 
proposition did not prevail in the ensuing election, and pros- 
perity did return to the country with the eractment of a pro- 
tective tariff. 

It seems to me we are confronted with exactly the same 
situation now. We have passed a tariff bill which, it was 
stated, was going to increase the prosperity of the country. It 
is a significant fact that in the last address of the President of 
the United States to Congress no reference was made to the 
tariff or to its workings. It was eloquently silent on that 
subject. It is another significant fact already admitted by 
Senators on the other side that there is a condition of unrest 
and uncertainty, there is a disturbance of business in the 
country; but they say it is largely due to the fact of the 
uncertainty as to currency legislation—the same old excuse 
that was uttered 17 years ago, 

Mr. O'GORMAN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Michigan 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I yield. 

Mr, O'GORMAN, I fear the Senator from Michigan is labor- 
ing under a misapprehension when he states that it has been 
claimed by any Democrat that the business unrest or disturbance 
which may prevail in this country is due to the pendency of 
currency legislation. It is generally recognized that the condi- 
tion of business unrest at the present time is world-wide, and 
is not due to any local cause. It is felt in every section of the 
world, and business in this country is affected by that condition, 
as business in every other country is affected. In this situation, 
however, every course taken by the Congress of the United States 
that may have a tendency to improve conditions ought to be en- 
couraged by every patriotice citizen, particularly in this body, 
whether on that side or on this, 

In this connection I am tempted to say that we may well 
challenge the patriotism of a public official who needlessly 
strives to make conditions worse than they are, particularly for 
partisan advantage. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, that excuse sounds fa- 
miliar. It is always urged that something else is the cause of 
the unfortunate condition; but it is a notorlous fact that when- 
ever the Democratic Party has sought to change the tariff of 
this country, and has succeeded, excuses of this kind have been 
necessary, because depression has occurred. It, however, is a 
remarkable coincidence that Democratic control of this country 
is accompanied by business depression and hard times. 

I agree with the Senator from New York that it is the duty 
of Senators and of all men, Democrats and Republicans alike, 
to assist in legislation which will make for peace and pros- 
perity. I have tried to do that, but by secret-caucus legislation 
I have been denied all rights except the right to protest. The 
Republican Members of the Senate are in favor of wise currency 
legislation. They are in favor of speedy enactment on that 
question. They haye commended the Senator from New York 
because he dared stand out against what seemed the inevitable, 
and assist in making changes in a bill which will tend for 
prosperity instead of for the condition which would have pre- 
yailed had the original bill passed. 

All they are pleading for now, sir, is that the bill shall be 
considered upon its merits and considered under such circum- 
stances as will bring about the best possible results. Nobody 
wants to delay action. Nobody wants to hinder the legislation. 
I am as anxious as any man can be for a good law. As I 
said yesterday, if we had been looking for partisan advantage, 
we would have insisted upon the passage of the bill as it came 
to the Senate; and if partisanship had been all that was being 
sought the Republican members of the committee could have 
well refrained from taking part in its consideration. Because 
I want to avert disaster, I am pleading for intelligent nonpar- 
tisan consideration of the currency bill. 

Mr. President, when Congress shall have passed the currency 
bill under the proposed rule there will be some other excuse 
offered for the unfortunate condition of the country—some 
other important legislation will be advocated—but al! these will 
be of little avail, for the cause of the trouble that exists to-day 
and will exist to-morrow is the change of the fiscal policy of 
the country, which is showing itself in its disastrous effects 
not only upon production, but upon the revenues of the country. 
No permanent cure can be effected until the American policy 
of protection under which our prosperity has been attained 
shall have been restored. There lies the remedy. The respon- 


They did not materialize. The results were not what they | sibility for present conditions must be met by the Democratic 
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Party. It can not be put aside by the suggestion that some 
other legislation is necessary in order to complete the work 
which is already begun. The people will judge by results and 
not by promises. 

I am opposed to this resolution, and shall vote against it, 
because, as I said in the first place, I do not believe it is in- 
tended to promote the interests of careful, considerate, and wise 
legislation. I think the Senate can well afford to take up 
this question from day to day as it comes. If the majority of 
the Senate will be in its seats, there will be no question about 
its ability to legislate, because there will be no disposition on 
this side to filibuster. I am willing to come here at any time 
and assist in legislation, but I want to be given the opportunity 
to assist. I do not want the questions foreclosed before they 
are submitted to the Senate, and then be compelled to sit here 
from 10 o’clock in the morning until 11 o’clock at night to 
assist the other side in maintaining a quorum to carry out the 
plan which they have already adopted. 

Therefore I shall vote against the resolution. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, if the Senator from Michi- 
gan is so anxious to proceed in this matter, it seems to me he 
should be willing to take a yote soon upon the resolution which 
has been introduced by the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I am ready to vote now, Mr. President. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I desire to say just a word. I will not 
occupy much time. [Laughter.] Very well; if the Senator is 
willing to vote now, let us have a vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understands that the 
Senator from New Hampshire has withdrawn his amendment. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have withdrawn it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is upon agreeing to 
the resolution proposed by the Senator from Indiana. [Putting 
the question.] By the sound, the ayes have it. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Jackson]. 
If he were present, I should vote yea. I understand he would 
vote nay, and in his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. GALLINGER (when Mr. Root’s name was called). The 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. Roor] is necessarily absent. 
He is paired with the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. SMITH], 
and requested me to announce that if he were present and privi- 
leged to vote he would vote against this resolution. 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. CLAPP], who 
is unavoidably absent from the Chamber; but before leaving 
the Chamber he advised me that if he were present he would 
vote as I should vote. Therefore I am authorized to vote, and 
I vote “ yea.” 2 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (when his name was called). I have 
a general pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lovee], but I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. 'TILLMAN] and vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I announce 
my pair with the senior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I inquire 
whether the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE] has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, I have a pair with that Senator, and 
in his absence I withhold my yote. 

Mr. KERN (when Mr. TILLMAN’s name was called). The 
senior Senator from South, Carolina [Mr. TELMAN] is detained 
from the Senate by illness. If he were present, he would vote 
“ yea.” , 

The junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Sar] is un- 
avoidably absent from the Senate on account of severe illness 
in his family. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose]. I transfer 
that pair to the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] 
and vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I have upon this question a pair with 
the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. S{mrra], for which rea- 
son I withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, I would vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. WEEKS. I wish to state that my colleague [Mr. LODGE] 
is absent on account of illness and that he has a general pair 
with the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND.. I will transfer my pair with the Sena- 
tor from Araknsas [Mr. CLARKE] to the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. BURLEIGH] and vote. I vote “nay.” 


LI—22_ 


Mr. STERLING, I wish to announce the unayoidable ab- 
sence of my colleague [Mr.*Crawrorp], and to state that he is 
paired with the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. LEA]. 

Mr. CHILTON. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Jackson] to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Gonk] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to announce that the Senator from Del- 
aware [Mr. pv Pont] is unavoidably detained from the Senate, 
and that he has a general pair with the senior Senator from 
Texas [Mr. CULBERSON]. 

Mr. REED (after having voted in the affirmative). I voted 
a moment ago without recollecting that I have a conditional 
pair with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Smrruj. I transfer 
that pair to the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. VARDAMAN], and 
allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. GOFF. I transfer my pair with the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. BANKHEAD] to the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
SHERMAN] and vyote “nay.” 

Mr. CHILTON. I announce the necessary absence of the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] and his pair with the 
junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLIVER]. 

Mr. SHIVELY. The Senator from Arizona [Mr. Surrn! has 
been called to one of the executive departments on important 
public business. He is paired with the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. FALL]. Were the Senator from Arizona present, he 
would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WEEKS. I should have announced when I had the floor 
that the Senator from Illinois [Mr. SHERMAN] is absent on ac- 
count of illness. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] is absent at one of the departments 
on public business, and that if he were present he would vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have been requested to announce a pair 
between the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Catron] and the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrroncock]. 

The result was announced—yeas 41, nays 18, as follows: 


YEAS—41. 
Bacon James Perkins Smith, Ga. 
Boran Johnson Pittman Smoot 
Brady Kenyon Pomerene Stone 
Brandegee Kern eed Thomas 
Bryan La Follette Robinson Thompson 
Chilton wis Saulsbury Thornton 
Cummins Martine, N. J. Shafroth Walsh 
Fletcher Myers Sheppard Williams 
Gronna Norris Shields 
Hollis O'Gorman Shively 
Hughes Overman Simmons 

NAYS—18. 
Bradley Gallinger McLean Townsend 
Bristow Gof Nelson Warren 
Burton Jones Page Weeks 
Clark, Wyo. Lippitt . Stephenson 
Colt McCumber Sutherland 

NOT VOTING—36. 

Ashurst Dillingham Martin, Va. Smith, Ariz. 
Bankhead du Pont Newlands Smith, Md. 
Burleigh Fall Oliver Smith, Mich. 
Catron Gore Owen Smith, 8. C. 
Chamberlain Hitchcock Penrose Sterling 
Clap Jackson Poindexter Swanson 
Clarke, Ark. Lane Ransdell Tillman 
Crawford Lea Root Vardaman 
Culberson Lodge Sherman Works 


So the resolution was agreed to. 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE LAND LAWS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a resolution coming over fror- a previous day. It will be read. 

The Secretary read Senate resolution 226, submitted by Mr. 
CLARK of Wyoming on the 2d instant, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Interior be directed to furnish 
to the Senate the cost and expense of administering the land laws of 
the United States for the fiscal years 1908, 1909, 1910, 1911, and 1912, 
respectively, including rents, salaries of officers in Washington and 
elsewhere, and salaries, expenses, and subsistence of all agents, serv- 
ants, and employees wherever and wheneyer employed, together with 
all and every expense incurred in or on behalf of the administration, 
supervision, care, and disposal of the public lands of the United States 
during the years mentioned. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

Mr. BURTON. I should like to ask a question in this con- 
nection. Does the resolution contemplate including the ex- 
pense of the Forest Service? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. It does not, because the Secretary 
of the Interior could not furnish that information. It must 
come from the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Why could not the Senator ask in con- 
nection with that information, so that we may better under- 
stand all the matters pertaining to it, the sources of income 
from the Land Department? 
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Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. It is my purpose to follow this 
resolution with others, one directed to the Forest Service and 
the other directed to the amount of income derived from the 
lands; but I thought it was best in this single resolution simply 
to ask for the cost of the administration of the land laws. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator speaks only of the income 
derived from the lands. I should like to know, if I could get 
the figures—they may be in the reports already—the amount of 
the income derived from the general sale and disposal of public 
lands. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I desire to have that information, 
and it is my intention to offer another resolution covering it, 
but this resolution refers only to the expense of the administra- 
tion of the land laws. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Very well; if it is covered in one of the 
resolutions. r 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I have not as yet offered it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


SAN FRANCISCO WATER SUPPLY. 


Mr. THOMAS. I have just received a telegram, which I de- 
sire to read into the RECORD. 
San FRANCISCO, CAL., December 5, 1913. 
Hon. CHAS. S. THOMAS, 


Senate, Washington, D. C.. 


The California Water Commission act, supplementing previous State 
legislation, furnishes ample State power to protect fully interests of 
water users on San Joaquin drainage and insures San Francisco water 
supply for municipal needs same source. Bases on installation 
of storage and use. Facilities by San Francisco available for all 
rightful users, Interests comprising wer companies and promoters 
of 3 water schemes to mulct only San Francisco but poopie 
of the State now opposing Hetch Hetchy act opposed p: è water 
commission bill before last legislature and are engineering erendum 
to delay its operation. Among the active representatives of these in- 
terests at Sacramento was Theodore A. Bell. 

Francis J. Heaney. 


ELECTION OF SENATORS. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, yesterday morning I sought to 
get consideration for the bill (S. 2860) providing a temporary 
method of conducting the nomination and election of United 
States Senators, I now ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of that bill. I invite the attention of the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Braprey] to the request. It comes up on 
a report from the Committee on Privileges and Elections recom- 
mending a measure providing for the election of United States 
Senators in various States under the recently adopted constitu- 
tional amendment, and making effective for that purpose such 
laws as are now in force in the various States touching the 
nomination and election of Representatives in Congress at large, 
and in case there is no such law making applicable the general 
laws of the States concerning the nomination and election of 
the principal administrative and executive officers of the States. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Will the Senator permit me a 
question? Does the Senator understand that the bill will give 
rise to very much debate? 

Mr. WALSH. I should imagine not. Otherwise I should 
not now make the request, but I expect some response possibly 
to the request from the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BRADLEY. I did not exactly catch the motion of the 
Senator. j 

Mr. WALSH. I asked unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the measure. 

Mr, BRADLEY. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is objection. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from 
Montana will move to proceed to the consideration of the bill, 
notwithstanding the objection. It is a very important measure. 
It is a bill that onght to have been passed months ago. If it 
had been passed we would have saved the difficulty with the 
Maryland case and the difficulty with the Alabama case; and 
the longer the matter is delayed the more likely it is that other 
cases of a similar character will come up. I think the bill ought 
to be disposed of. 

Mr. WALSH. If the motion is in order, I move 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, I hope the Senator 
from Montana will not make that motion, and for this reason: 
I for one am in favor of the passage of the bill, but the motion 
will evidently, from the objection that has been made, lead to 
some considerable debate. Of course, the Senator will recog- 
nize that this time has been given by unanimous consent to the 
consideration of the Heteh Hetchy bill, and I think that ought 
to be concluded. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I appreciate the great force of 
the suggestion made by the Senator from Wyoming, and if the 
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consideration of the measure were to give rise to amy consid- 
erable debate I should not press it at this time. Of course, the 
Senator from Kentucky will probably be able to advise us best 
concerning the likelihood of protracted debate. 

I may say in this connection, however, that I gather from the 
expressions of the Senator from Kentucky in the committee 
that the only reason why he objects to present consideration is 
that in his judgment it might be considered as in some measure 
prejudging the questions arising upon the credentials which 
have been presented from Alabama and from Maryland. I 
really feel that upon reflection the Senator from Kentucky will 
not be likely to think so, and, so far as those supporting the bill 
are concerned, I think I shall be able to speak for them when 
I say that none of them feel that it will or that it has any right 
to be considered as in any manner a prejudgment of the merits 
of either of those controversies, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I am very warmly in favor 
of the bill, but I feel constrained to call attention to the fact 
that the motion is not debatable under the rule. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair is compelled to rule as 
the Senator from New Hampshire has suggested. The question 
is, Will the Senate proceed to the consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, I make the point 
of order that the motion is not in order under the unanimous- 
consent agreement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there is an objection, the Chair 
will be compelled to sustain the point of order. The morning 
business having been closed, the Chair lays before the Senate 
House bill 7207, in uccordance with the unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

SAN FRANCISCO WATER SUPPLY. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7207) granting to the city and 
county of San Francisco certain rights of way in, over, and 
through certain public lands, the Yosemite National Park, and 
Stanislaus National Forest, and certain lands in the Yosemite 
National, Park, the Stanislaus National Forest, and the public 
lands in the State of California, and for other purposes. 

Mr. NORRIS obtained the floor. 

Mr, PITTMAN. Will the Senator from Nebraska permit the 
reading of two or three telegrams before he commences? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The reason why I ask this permission fs be- 
cause these telegrams may be of use to the Senator in tue ad- 
dress he is about to make on the bill, and they are particularly 
introduced at this time because the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boran}, in addressing the Senate yesterday, argued that San 
Francisco was given an unfair advantage or an unreasonable 
monopoly of this water over the other bay cities. As the other 
bay cities probably understand the circumstances better than 
even the Senator from Idaho, I send these telegrams to the desk 
and ask that they be read by the Secretary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I have no objection to the read- 
ing of the telegrams. I presume the telegrams originated some- 
thing like all the agreements which were made outside with ref- 
erence to this bill. But I was arguing the grant upon the face 
of the bill itself, and the felegrams can not change the terms of 
the grant. We can only change that by a vote of the Senate. If 
the Senator from Nevada does not think that the words to 
which I called attention give a special privilege, will the Sena- 


tor from Nevada join with me in striking them out of the bil? 


Mr, PITTMAN. I do not desire to trespass upon the time of 
the Senator from Nebruska, but I will take great pleasure in 
answering that a little later in the day when answering a great 
portion of the Senator’s remarks. 

Mr. BORAH. I will be glad to be present. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I want to say in regard to these telegrams 
that while it might be a matter of construction as between us 
as to whether San Francisco is given a monopoly over the other 
bay cities, the other bay cities desire that the bill shall be 
passed. I do not believe that there is any such intention; at 
least they have confidence in the intention of San Francisco in 
this matter. They have confidence in the integrity of the gov- 
ernment of San Francisco, and the telegrams go to show at least 
that the object of the obtaining of this water is not solely for 
the use of San Francisco, but it is for the joint use of all the 
bay cities which require the water. 

Mr. BORAH. I take it if they have confidence in the integ- 
rity of the government of San Francisco it must be of late 
origin. 

Mr. PITTMAN. We have a new administration in San Fran- 
cisco, and I am very glad to say that the old administration is 
the one that tried to defeat and prevent the passage of this 
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bill for a great many years. The present administration is very 
much in favor of the passage of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The telegrams will be read, as re- 
quested by the Senator from Nevada. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

OAKLAND, CAL., December 5, 1913. 
Hon. Key PITTMAN, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Any statement that this city and other bay communities are opposed 
to the Hetch Hetchy project is absolutely false. Sentiment here is over- 
8 in favor of Hetch Hetchy water supply and for passage of 

e 0 


Frank K. Mort, 

Mayor City of Oakland, 
BERKELEY, CAL., December 5, 1913. 

Senator KEY PITTMAN 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. 0.: 
The city of Berkeley, which is as vitall 
the water question for the San Francisco y district as the city of San 
Francisco, joins with the representatives of that city in an earnest 
pee that the Hetch Hetchy grant be given to San Franciso at this 

e. 


CHARLES B. HEYWOOD, 
Mayor of Berkeley. 


interested in the solution of 


San Jose, CAL., December 5, 1913, 
Senator KEY PITTMAN, 
Washington, D. C.: 
The passage of the Hetch Hetchy bill will be of great benefit to San 
Jose and Santa Clara County. 
Jos. MONAHAN, 
Mayor of San Jose, Cal. 


San Francisco, CAL., December 5, 1913. 
Hon. Key PITTMAN, 


Washington, D. C. 


All of ihe peninsular cities, as well as San Francisco, urgently require 
a greater and better water supply. Hetch 8 is the solution abso- 
lutely necessary, not only for present needs but for their future devel- 
opment. Five millions of people can find homes and health on the 
peninsula, but we must have pure water if this development is to be 
realized. We stand with San Francisco and demand Hetch Hetchy. 

Gustay J. MCGREGOR, 
Mayor of Burlingame, 


San FRANCISCO, CAL., December 5, 1913. 
Senator Key PITTMAN, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Following additional indorsements of San Francisco’s Hetch Hetchy 
bill have been received from large labor organizations throughout United 
States: Elkhart Central Labor Union, Elkhart, Ind.; W. W. Scherling, 
secretary Central Labor Union of Lancaster and Depew, N. Y.; William 
J. Gerringer, secretary Central Trades and Labor Assembly o: 8 racuse, 
N. Y.; Charles A. Yates, korretan Everett Trades Council, Everett, 
Wash.; M. T. Allmian, secretary Kokomo Trades and Labor Council, 
Kokomo, Ind.; S. Banner, secretary Lansing Trades and Labor Council, 
Lansing, Mich.; M. J. Early, secretary Union County Central Labor 
Union, Elizabeth, N. J.; George J. Reiss, secretary Kewanee Trades and 
Labor epee aS Kewanee, III.: W. H. Aldrich, secretary Eureka Feder- 
ated Council, Eureka, Cal.; B. Kropp, secretary Bloomington Trades 
and Labor Assembly, Bloomington, III.: O. D. Stiles, secretary Water- 
bury Central Labor Union, Waterbury, Conn.; J. T. Burke, secretary 
Central Federated Union of Greater New York; John C. O’Brien, secre- 
tary Galveston Labor Council, Galyeston, Tex.; James P. Walsh, secre- 
y Georgia Federation of Labor, Savannah, Ga. ; Robert Fechner, sec- 
retary. 

x JOHN A. O'CONNELL, 
Secretary San Francisco Labor Council. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I am not physically able to-day 
to do justice to the subject upon which I shall try to speak; 
and if it were not for the fact that, after as intelligent and 
painstaking and honest investigation as I have been able to 
make I have become enthusiastically in favor of this bill, I 
should not detain the Senate at this time. 

Mr. President, the Yosemite National Park contains about 
15,000 square miles. You could drop the State of Rhode Island 
into it and it would be almost lest. Hetch Hetchy Valley, it is 
true, is within the Yosemite National Park and therefore a part 
of it, but the Hetch Hetchy Valley is 40 miles from the Yo- 
semite Valley on a different watershed, and there is practically 
no communication between one valley and the other. 

I mention this because there are millions of honest citizens in 
the United States to-day who have, by misrepresentation, been 
led to believe that Congress in the passage of this bill is about 
to destroy Yosemite Valley. 

Let us see for just a few moments what the Hetch Hetchy Valley 
is; and, for the purpose of illustration, I want to assume that 
the Senate Chamber here is Hetch Hetchy Valley. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. MYERS. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 


The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Gallinger Myers Simmons 
Bacon Gof Norris Smoot 
Bradley Hollis Overman Stephenson 
Brady Hughes age Sterli 
Brandegee ames Perkins Sutherland 
Bristow Johnson Pittman homas 

ryan Jones Poindexter Thompson 
Burton Kenyon Pomerene Thornton 
Chilton ern Ransdell Townsend 
Clark, Wyo. La Follette Reed Walsh 
Clarke, Ark. s Robinson Warren 
Colt Lippitt Saulsbury Jeeks 
Cummins McCumber Shafroth Williams 
Dillingham Martin, Va. Sheppard Works 
Fletcher Martine, N. J. Shively 


Mr. SHAFROTH. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] is engaged to-day in matters concerning 
legislation and will be absent all day. I wish this announce- 
ment to stand for the day. 

Mr. LEWIS. Please permit me to announce the absence of 
the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Surrhl, because of pre- 
carious illness in his family. 

Mr, CHILTON. I want to make the same announcement I 
made on the last roll call as to the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN]. He is necessarily detained from the Senate 
925 is pene with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 

LIVER]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-nine Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, when I was interrupted I was 
about to describe the Hetch Hetchy Valley, and I started in to 
use the Senate Chamber as an illustration. Let us suppose 
that the Senate Chamber represents the Hetch Hetchy Valley. 
It will then represent an irregular floor containing between 24 
and 3 square miles, surrounded by cliffs that rise 5,000 feet 
into the air. The floor will be the orđinary meadow land, 
irregular it is true, and the walls not straight, as those of the 
Senate Chamber are, but irregular and varying, as we would 
naturally expect in a large canyon of that kind. The floor of 
th. valley has some timber on it, but nothing of any value, 
although there are thousands of honest people who believe that 
the flooding of this valley is going to ruin some of the great 
trees of California. The trees in the valley are ordinary 
scrub pines. 

Away over yonder in the distance there is a waterfall, the 
Tuolumne River, that comes down over the cliffs, falling between 
the rocks, and then trickling through the outlying rocks into a 
stream tuat runs through the valley. At the outlet of the valley 
the walls of this great chasm come almost together, so that they 
are at the opening less than 95 feet apart. There are thousands 
of people in the United States who honestly believe that this 
beautiful waterfall coming down over the cliffs is going to be 
ruined if we pass this bill, but I shall show you that it not 
only will not be ruined, but that it will be made accessible, 
where now it is inaccessible, and that it will be flowing many 
days and months in seasons when it is absolutely dry now. 

This valley in the wintertime is filled with snow. I presume 
there are 40 feet of snow in that valley to-day. It comes early 
in the fall. In the springtime when the sun comes out and re- 
flects its heat from the surrounding cliffs the snow melts and 
the watershed farther back over the mountains is also denuded 
of its snow, which is turned into water by the sun’s rays; the 
waterfall then commences to pour itself down over the moun- 
tains, and there is a rushing flood; it can not all get out of this 
opening of less than 65 feet, and the result is that the floor of 
the valley is covered with water. The floor, as I have said, is 
irregular and not perfectly level and not densely wooded, as 
some believe, and the trees there, as I have said, are of no par- 
ticular value to look at or to use. When, however, in the course 
of time the flood waters get out of this opening, the floor of 
this valley becomes a marsh, and as the summer adyances and 
it becomes hot this valley becomes a place where it is absolutely 
impossible for men to stay on account of the millions and 
millions of mosquitoes that infest it. Men who go in at that 
time to work or to survey have to cover their faces and their 
hands to protect themselves. 

Later on in the season the marsh dries up and the mosquitoes 
disappear. For a while thereafter the temperature in this 
valley is so hot that it is impossible for anyone to remain there 
with comfort. We must remember that the reflection of the sun 


in the heated season from the surface of 5,000 feet of granite 
will bring down upon the floor of this valley a heat that is al- 
most unendurable. Being surrounded as it is by such huge 
cliffs and with only this small opening, there is practically no 
circulation of air. Later in the season, however, when the heat 
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is not so intense, the atmosphere becomes comfortable, and the 
view from the valley is, no doubt, one of great beauty, but for 
the reasons I have just stated, even though Congress spent a 
couple of millions of dollars in building roads into this valley 
so it would be accessible, there would only be a very short time 
in any year that the valley could be comfortably visited. On 
account of the high altitude the snows begin early in the 
autumn, and the valley could not be visited, at least by sight- 
seers, until the summer of the next year had begun to disappear 
and the temperature reduced. 

A large part of the land in this valley that is going to be 
flooded—practically all of it that is of any consequence so far 
as soil is concerned—is owned in fee simple by San Francisco. 
She bought it and paid over $100,000 for it when it was not 
really worth more than 100,000 cents. She was compelled to 
buy it to protect her water rights in this stream, by the orders 
of the officials of the United States Government. No man denies: 
that she was compelled to do this, and that she has actually ex- 
pended this money. I knew it is said 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I rise to ask a question 
purely for information. This is a claim that I never have heard 
of before—that the city of San Francisco was compelled by 
orders of officers of the United States Government to buy the 
700 acres which were bought. What officers ordered them: to 
buy that land, and by what authority did they compe! the city 
of San Franciseo to buy it? 

Mr. NORRIS: When I said “compelled” I meant that she 
would ha ve to do that or lose all the rights she had. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. What officer was it? 

Mr. NORRIS. The Secretary of the Interior I think the 
Senator will find the order of the Secretary of the Interior set- 
ting forth certain things that she would have to do. This is 
only one of them. Under those orders San Francisco has actu- 
ally expended between a million and two million dollars. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Did the Secretary of the Interior order 
the city to pay over a million dollars to Mr. John Hays Ham- 
mond and his associates for the Lake Eleanor and Cherry Creek 
water-power site? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, it is impossible to hear in this 
part of the Chamber what is being: said. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I am sorry. I suppose that is due to 
the fact that I had my face turned in the other direction, speak- 
ing to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. REED. Yes, 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Nebraska if the money that was paid to Mr. Hammond is not 
the greater part of the money of which he was speaking, which. 
the city of San Francisco paid? 

Mr. NORRIS. My understanding is—and I may be wrong; it 
does not make any difference who got it, for she paid it, any- 
way—that as far as the floor of the valley is concerned the 
money was not paid to Mr. Hammond, but a large amount of 
money was paid, so I am told, to eorporations that are con- 
trolled by Mr. Hammond, 

I have no knowledge im regard to that matter. I did not in- 
tend to go into it, but since the Senator has spoken of it I will. 
I intended to confine what I had to say to what I thought I 
had evidence to: prove, but I shall not be able to prove that. I 
have heard æ great many times that corporations owned by Mr. 
Hammond were the recipients of a whole lot of this money that 
San Francisco had to pay because Secretary Ballinger made 
orders that made it necessary for her to pay it. I am not mak- 
ing that statement on anything but hearsay. I would not have 
mentioned it had it not been that the Senator from Washing- 
ton has brought it up, because, as I say, I am not able to 
prove it. 

Mr POINDEXTER. Wil the Senator from Nebraska yield 
to me for just a moment further? 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I only wish to say, by way of comment 
on the Senator's answer, that it is utterly inconceivable, and it 
seems to me impossible, that the Secretary of the Interior could 
have possibly made any order that would have required the 
city of San Francisco to enter into this deal with Mr: Hammond. 
I do not see how that can be demonstrated: 

Mr. NORRIS. There was not any deal with Mr. Hammond. 
If I have the report right, it was simply a holdup that this cor- 
poration was able to exercise over the citizens of San Fran- 
cisco. I will say to the Senator that I am going into the power 
preposition at some length. I think, as has been said before; 
that to a great extent it is a power proposition. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Utal. 

Mr. SMOOT. I suppose the Senator will agree with a state- 
ment I made the other night, and I believe he will also agree 
that the record shows that a great part of the $1,700,000 spent 
by San Franesico was not spent in the Hetch Hetchy Valley, 
but was spent at Lake Eleanor and Cherry Creek. 


Mr. NORRIS. Certainly; all of which will be useless, just. 


as useless as the money she spent for the fioor of the Hetch 
Hetchy Valley, if she is not allowed to build this dam and oper- 
ate this aqueduct or right of way. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr: WORKS. I rather think the Senator is mistaken about 
that. Lake Eleanor and Cherry Creek can be developed inde- 
pendently of Hetch Hetchy, and those two will furnish San 
Franciseo all the water she needs. She has already acquired 
title to them by the deal she made with Hammond. They are 
na connected in such a way that one is at all necessary for the 
other. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I belieye—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like to answer one 
Senator at a time: What the Senator from California says is 
true in part, as I understand, but I will not agree to the state- 
ment that the other two lakes are sufficient. The proposition 
to permit San Francisco to conduct this water over the public 
lands and to build this dam means that into the very ditch or 
tunnel through which she conducts this water she will bring the 
waters of Lake Eleanor and Cherry Creek. 

I would have brought that out, if Senators aad let me go on 
without interruption a little bit further, in the picture I was 
trying to describe; but I think, and I have no doubt, that both 
of vey things must go together to make a success of the whole 
project. 

Mr. WORKS: Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I yield again. 

Mr. WORKS. The Senator from Nebraska is unquestionably 

right, if it is necessary to develop 400,000,000 gallons of water 
per day, because the two sources mentioned would not produce 
that supply of water; but the evidence here is conclusive that 
San. Francisco does not need any such quantity of water as that, 
and that these two sources, independently of the Hetch Hetchy 
source, will produce all the water San Francisco needs for a 
century. 
Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, that statement I absolutely 
deny. I have no objection to anyone holding that opinion.. The 
Senator has argued it and discussed it, and says it is true. I 
do not believe it, however. 

I was going to say that back of the Hetch Hetchy Valley, 
which I have been describing, over and through the mountains, 
are two lakes, Cherry Lake and Lake Eleanor. The plan is to 
conduct the waters of those two lakes over to the Hetch Hetchy 
Valley. Nobody denies, so far as I know, that under the laws 
of California San Francisco owns the water of those two lakes; 
and I do not believe anybody denies that San Francisco owns in 
fee simple the land within the Hetch Hetchy Valley. I believe 
nobody denies that when they came-to survey the land there and 
make a correct survey of it, it was found that the city not only. 
owned the land, but that one of the sides of this outlet is included 
in the land she owns. I do not think anybody will deny that 
under the laws of California, if she goes on and completes this 
great project, she is entitled to all the waters of that stream 
that do not belong to the two irrigation districts which I am 
going to discuss in a short time. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from; Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WORKS. I think the Senator is mistaken again. The 
city of San Francisco has filed upon only 161,000,000. gallons of 
water per day. She has no claim or title, inchoate or otherwise, 
to take out more water than that from the stream; and even 
as to that quantity, under the new law that has been passed 
in California, she would be subject to the regulation and control 
of the water commission. But she has no claim upon more 
than that. ¢ 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator is speaking now of the flood 
waters of the Tuolumme. Can the Senator name any individual 
or corporation outside of the irrigation districts and the city of 
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San Francisco who, under the laws of California, has title to a 
single drop of this water? 

Mr. WORKS. It does not make the slightest difference. I 
do not know whether they have or not. It does not make the 
slightest difference, however, because San Francisco has limited 
her own claim upon the water by her filings. 

Mr. NORRIS. And the filings go away beyond the amount 
of water, as they always do everywhere. This irrigation com- 
pany has filed on three times more water than the flow of the 
stream. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I have been trying for several 
days to get some definite notion as to the amount of water in 
these streams and the amount that can be made available on 
these watersheds. Nearly every Senator who has spoken has 
indirectly said either that there is or that there is not an over- 
supply of water to fill these filings. Now the Senator says 
there is not enough water in Lake Eleanor and Lake Cherry to 
fill the needs of San Francisco. I should like to have the 
Senator say, in view of that statement, how much water Lake 
Eleanor and Cherry Creek will furnish. i 

Mr. NORRIS. I have not the information just at hand, but 
I presume it is on the Senator’s desk—at least it is on mine— 
in the letter of the Secretary of the Interior, which came in an- 
swer to a resolution of the Senate. I should like to say to the 
Senator that it is conceded, I think, that the plans, if carried 
out according to the bill and the estimates of the engineers, will 
develop eventually a possible water supply of 400,000,000 gallons 
daily. I do not think there is any dispute about that. Neither 
do I think there is any dispute that either one of these sources— 
Hetch Hetchy proper, if you eliminate the other two lakes, or 
those lakes, if you eliminate Hetch Hetechy—would not be suffi- 
cient to develop that much water. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Wiil the Senator yield to allow me to 
make a statement? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The report presented to the Senate No- 
vember 29, 1913, in response to a resolution of the Senate call- 
ing for the identical information which the Senator from Wyo- 
ming has just asked for, contains two separate reports—one 
from the board of Army engineers and one from the Geological 
Survey. 

The Army engineers’ table of figures is as follows: 

Average discharge for the 16 years from 1895 to 1911 of the 
Cherry Valley drainage area, acre-feet per year, 231,000; gal- 
lons per day, 206,000,000. 

That is the Cherry Valley drainage area, which comes out 
through Cherry Creek. 

“In the case of Lake Eleanor, it is 160,000 acre-feet per year, 
or 143,000,000 gallons per day. 

Approximate continuous discharge attainable by practical 
storage, regardless of prior rights (gallons per day): Cherry 
Valley, 160,000,000; Lake Eleanor drainage area, 130,000,000; 
making a total of 290,000,000 gallons a day altogether, inde- 
pendent of the Hetch Hetchy tributary, Lake Eleanor and 
Cherry Creek being the two other tributaries of the Tuolumne. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator yield to me? I desire to 
ask a question for information. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON. Does not the water conserved in those two 
creeks or lakes—Cherry Creek and Lake Eleanor—in order to 
be utilized, have to be conducted through the Hetch Hetchy 
Canyon or Valley? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It does not. 

Mr. NELSON. It can be taken outside of it? 

Mr. POINDEXTER, Yes. It could not be conducted through 
the Hetch Hetchy Valley, because those streams flow into the 
Tuolumne River away below the Hetch Hetchy Valley. The 
Hetch Hetchy is one of the tributaries of the Tuolumne; so 
are Cherry Creek and Lake Eleanor. The three form a junction 
lower down the stream. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. POINDEXTER. If the Senator will pardon me just one 
second, I should like to couclude this. 

7 0 NORRIS. All right. The second is up, though. [Laugh- 
ter. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I should like to state the water power 
of these two streams. 

Approximate amount of power that may be developed from 
water from these portions of drainage areas, but with power 
plants necessarily located below them: Cherry Valley, 59,000 
horsepower; Lake Eleanor, 48,000 horsepower. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I am not objecting to inter- 
ruptions. For reasons that I stated at the beginning, however, 
I am anxious to get through as soon as I can. I think other 
Senators, particularly the Senator from Washington, who has 
used five or six hours of the time of the Senate so far on this 
bill and is going to use several hours more as soon as I get 
through, ought not to try to make an argument during my time. 
I shall be glad to yield to questions or to suggestions from any- 
body, but I hope Senators will not take up my time with argu- 
ments. I say this out of respect to the Senators who are going 
to follow me. e 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me finish this first. I wish to say, how- 
ever, that, in my judgment, what the Senator from Washington 
has just said is absolutely incorrect. He says the water of 
these streams can not be taken out through Hetch Hetchy. I 
do not suppose he has been there, and I have not been there. 
but I have the word of the engineer who is at the head of it 
all, who has shown me the cuts and the plans and has told me 
with his own mouth that that is the intention. It is part of 
the plan. They are going to take this water through Hetch 
Hetchy. Whether they will bring it down over the falls or 
bring it in just below the dam has not been determined; but 
they can bring it and turn it into the stream that is making the 
waterfall that we have heard so much about in the literature we 
have had. I have only the word of Mr. Freeman, who, I think, 
is a far better authority on that proposition than any Senator 
and as good an authority as any man on earth. 

Mr. WORKS. ‘There is not any doubt about the correctness 
of the statement made by the Senator from Nebraska. By 
engineering this stream could be brought in above Hetch Hetchy, 
but its natural flow connects it with the Tuolumme below. 

Mr. NORRIS. Nobody has disputed that. The plan of this 
proposition is to bring it into Hetch Hetchy. If you took it out 
in the way it has gone before, it would not run through the 
channel where the power is to be developed. 

If you will add those figures together, you will find that they 
aggregate about 400,000,000 gallons a day. I am going into 
that later if I do not get worn out before that time. 

Before doing so, however, I wish to say that last night the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. LANE], for whom I have such great 
respect and even admiration—and I regret exceedingly that he 
is not here to-day—said, in discussing this matter, that after 
all he thought there was something besides water in it. He 
thought there was a power proposition in it. 

I wish to emphasize that, for, in my judgment, it has not 
been spoken of as much as it deserves. There is a power propo- 
sition involved here, and it is one of the reasons that has led 
me to support the bill. Think of the Heteh Hetchy Valley, 
which I have described; in all the universe God never made a 
place which was better adapted for the building of a dam and 
the development of power. I confess that one of the great 
reasons why I favor this bill is because it is going to utilize one 
of the sources of nature to develop power, and such utilization 
will not interfere in any way with the use of the water or with 
anyone’s rights on the stream, as I shall show later. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I do not want to inter- 
rupt—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I beg the Senator’s pardon, but he asked me a 
while ago, I know—— 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I want to say that the Senator was giving 
a most interesting discussion of the physical features of this val- 
ley when he was first interrupted, and some of us on this side 
wish him to proceed with his remarks on that phase of the 
subject. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have been interrupted so often that I do not 
know whether I left anything out. I think I had about com- 
pleted the description of the valley itself. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Senator was speaking of the fact that 
the valley was a hopeless swamp during certain seasons and 
that the surveyors had to wear gloves for protection against 
mosquitoes, 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Before describing it, will the Senator, for 
my own information, state whether I understand him cor- 
rectly as to the quantity of land in the valley owned by Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr. NORRIS. Between seven and eight hundred acres. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Then, in the course of the description, can 
the Senator answer the argument which has been put forth 
here showing that a lot of this land may be used for agricul- 
tural purposes, and that the use of the valley for the reservoir 
would tend to destroy it for agricultural purposes? 

Mr. NORRIS. I never heard that argument. 
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I think I shall show, and I have reasons that are satisfactory 
to me, that the beauties of nature are not going to be inter- 
fered with; but so that there may be no misunderstanding, let 
me say here that I would be in favor of the development of 
this power even though all that has been said about the de- 
struction of this beauty were true. 

It is said that this can not be done without interfering with 
nature as it is there and without practically rebuilding the floor 
of the entire valley, because the waters from the snows are 
coming down there in torrents every year. When they get 
out through this opening they rush down into the valley, and 
instead of benefiting man they destroy his property, and the 
waters go to waste without being used either for irrigation 
or for the development of power. 

The Senator from Michigan for the first time has suggested to 
me 

Mr. TOWNSEND. May I interrupt there? 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I did not make myself clear, I presume, 
on that proposition. I want this point cleared up if I can. It 
has been charged that the building of this dam and the collec- 
tion of the water here is going to interfere with the agricul- 
tural possibilities of this stream. 

Mr. NORRIS. Farther down, does the Senator mean? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Anywhere. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am coming to the irrigation proposition 
later on in my address, I will not take that up now; but in 
the valley no one has ever claimed that it would interfere, that 
I know of. Suppose it did. San Francisco owns the land. 
Think of it for a moment. There has never been in that valley 
a vehicle. We have read circulars by the thousand that have 
gone over the country describing it as the Nation’s playground. 
In the sand of that valley there has never yet been made the 
impression of a child’s foot. As far as I know, the eyes of no 
woman or child have ever beheld it. You can not get within 8 
miles of it with a wagon. It is even dangerous to wind your 
weary way down through there. A man who has not lots of 
money and lots of time does not even try to go in there. Out- 
side of the men who go there officially, either from San Fran- 
cisco or the War Department, there has not been an average of 
five persons a year who have gone in there to see it. 

It has been said, and said truly, that this condition can be 
changed by the Government expending money in the building of 
roads so that this valley shall become accessible. It has been 
snid also that the necessary changes can be made so that mos- 
quitoes can not live there. It is true that the Government of 
the United States by the expenditure of a couple of million of 
dollars could build roads in there, but who is there here who 
thinks for a moment that it is going to do it? It will not be 
within the lifetime of any of us or any of our immediate de- 
scendants that such an expenditure will be possible through any 
appropriation of Congress. As far as I know, no one contends 
that it will. It would be possible for the Government to change 
the floor of this valley so that mosquitoes could not live there, 
but this would be a more serious change in the physical fea- 
tures than those proposed by this bill. This would destroy the 
floor of the valley, because it would have to be made so that no 
water could stand anywhere in the valley. It could not be 
fixed so that it would not overflow every year when the flood 
rushes into the valley and is unable to get out on account of 
this small opening where the dam is to be built. The valley is 
overflowed every year. It would be necessary, to make it secure 
from mosquitoes, to change the entire floor and in reality to 
pave it so that the rushing waters would not tear up gullies and 
leave places for water to stand, thus breeding the mosquitoes. 
But no work that we can eyer do with any amount of money 
will do away with the intolerable heat that will come from the 
reflection upon these giant walls, 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Have we not had telegrams and com- 
munications presented here showing that various clubs—outing 
clubs, and so on—visit it annually? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I think not. There is a club that went 
up there, quite a number of them, I understand, several years 
ago. No man has ever gone there a second time. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. If the Senator from Nebraska will allow me, 
I will say, for the information of the Senator from Michigan, 
that the maximum number of visitors to the Hetch Hetchy Val- 
ley is 279. It is extremely difficult to get within the precincts 
of the park. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not understand the Senator. Did he say 
279 annually? 


Mr. THOMAS. Two hundred and seventy-nine I understand 
to be the maximum in any one year, 

Mr. NORRIS. But that was only one year, and it Included 
all of the officials who were compelled to go there. Except that 
one year there have not been half a dozen visitors in any one 
year outside of the officials who go up there on business. One 
year this club tried to get up there. Some of them got there. 
It is pretty nearly a millionaire’s proposition. I am aware that 
the Government may build roads in there and all that, but it 
never will be any such thing as a playground unless something 
of this kind is done. A large portion of the season nobody 
could be there under any circumstances on account of the 
weather. Later on, when it begins to get cooler, I presume it 
would be possible to remain there. 

I want to take up the power proposition. Before I do it, I 
want to state what the contemplation of the bill is in regard to 
the valley. This bill provides that San Francisco shall be al- 
lowed to build a dam across that opening of about 60 feet. She 
will be allowed to build it 300 feet high. The estimate of the 
engineers says that it will deyelop, if used to its fullest capacity, 
115,000 horsepower. The bill provides that San Francisco shall 
build roads, and she would have to build a read before she 
could build a dam. There is at present no way to get the ma- 
terial in there. Other roads are described in the bill, stating 
where they must be built. There is to be u road built around 
what will be the lake when it is put in there. 

It will cost more than a million dollars to build this road 
alone. When the valley is filled up with flood waters that come 
down we will have a lake in there 24 square miles in area 
and 300 feet deep. But no man could really tell if he was look- 
ing at it that the height of the cliffs had been diminished an 
inch, so small is the depth of 300 feet as compared to the height 
of the walls. 

The bill provides in addition to that that this dam shall be 
built of the color of the surrounding rock. All precautions like 
that are taken so as not to interfere with the beauties of na- 
ture or cause any contrast with the colors of those beauties, 
Over this road that will be built around there they can go with 
automobiles and other vehicles, and it will take you directly to 
the beautiful falls that come down. It is true that in looking 
down you see a bit of clear, pure water instead of looking down 
upon some scrub pines and some irregular meadow land that 
is no different from what you can see almost anywhere in 
almost any country. 

Then the bill provides that San Francisco must pay, beginning 
at $15,000 and running up eyentually to $30,000 a year; that 
these roads will belong to the Government; that Congress, if it 
sees fit, shall have the power to increase the rate she must pay. 

I am going to speak of that further on, because some of the 
enemies of this bill have condemned it, because they said it was 
a steal, and we were getting nothing for it, and other have 
condemned it—— 

2 5 CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, I rise to a point of 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. THornton in the chair). 
Will the Senator from Nebraska suspend his remarks while 
the Senator from Wyoming states his point of order? 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. The Senator is misstating the lan- 
guage of the Senator to whom he is now referring. The Senator 
to whom the Senator is now referring never said the words 
which the Senator attempts to put into his mouth. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator from Wyoming had been listen- 
ing and heard what I said he would know that I did not accuse 
any Senator of saying that. I said that argument was made. I 
have had it made to me a thousand times. I have not accused 
any Senator of making it. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. But the Senator was referring to 
an argument made on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS. I was not referring to an argument made on 
the floor of the Senate. I had no reference to any argument 
made on the floor of the Senate. I do not suppose there is a 
Senator here who has not received communications calling this a 
graft and a steal. I received one this morning from a man in 
whom I have the greatest confidence and whose honesty I do 
not question for one moment. I have not accused anybody here; 
I have not accused anybody elsewhere with being dishonest in 
the matter; and I am not going to do so. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. The Senator misapprehended my 
statement. It was not a question of accusing anybody of being 
dishonest; it was a question of what had been said on the floor 
of the Senate in respect to the $30,000 which San Francisco, 
under the bill, is to pay, to the effect that that $30,000 was a steal. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not think any Senator has said that, 


but that argument has been made over and over again. Then, 
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others have condemned the bill, among other reasons, because 
it had that provision in it, and said we ought not to charge San 
Francisco anything for this privilege, that all the conditions 
attached were going to be expensive and cost several million 
dollars, and they ought to be eliminated from the bill. But 
both those who oppose it because we do not get enough and 
those who oppose it because we get too much vote against the 
bill. 

I believe, Mr. President, if we had eliminated the power 
proposition we would never have had one-thousandth part of 
the campaign made against the bill that has been made against 
it. I want to pause there before I go into that to say that in 
what I shall say in regard to it I am not impugning the motives 
of any man who opposes it, whether he be here in the Senate 
or elsewhere, but I do believe that the water-power corporations 
of California are to blame for what I consider a campaign of 
misrepresentation made often by men and women who are 
honestly deceived as to what the real truth is. 

Now, I have a circular letter here, an open letter, to the Amer- 
ican people. This was one of the first publications put out, as I 
understand it—one of the first in the recent campaign, at least. 
It is addressed to: 

Fellow owners of the Yosemite National Park— 


And it goes on at great length to tell what is being done here. 
The circulars that have gone out to the people of the United 
States have almost invariably declared that this was a graft. 
For instance, here is a representation that went to the Ameri- 
can people. It is said here: 

If the legislation is not railroaded through Congress, an even fuller 
report of t Mokelumne resources than that of the engineer, Bartell, 
will be presented, along with an offer of rights and sites, by the Sierra 
Blue Lakes & Water Power Co. 

The advantages claimed for this source over that of Hetch Hetchy 
are— 


Now. remember this corporation, the Sierra Blue Lakes & 
Water Power Co., and here are the advantages that are set out: 


{ 3 It would obviate the invasion of your national park. 
(2) It would save 70 miles of tunneling, much of it through solid 


(3) It would be a shorter route by 65 miles. 
(4) It could be completed in 4 years, as against the 10 needed to 
make Hetch Hetchy available. 
(5) Its owners will offer it to the city at a price to be arbitrated. 
(6) Its watershed is virtually in a forest reserve (not a national 
weit and thus is more fully protected than a scenic resort like Hetch 
etehx. 


Then they go on—I am not reading near all of it 


In order to silence the 2 of the Irrigation interests the 
sol s agents have agreed to divide with them the waters of the coveted 
alley. 
That was before the irrigationists were opposing the bill. 


The spectacle of thus reeling out the resources of one of God's 
most beautiful creations has had no counterpart since the casting of 
lots for the raiment of Jesus. 


They have applied various epithets to this plan, calculated to 


‘impress the ordinary individual and citizen, especially when 


they noticed that it was signed by Robert Underwood Johnson, 
a man, by the way, whose motives I do not impugn; I believe 
he is perfectly honest and I recognize his ability and his 
patriotism, but he is so enthusiastic over it I think he is very 
unreasonable with the proposition. 

In the face of these facts— 

After they have compared them— 
where is the “ emergency " ssage — 
cusable folly? There isan „ Hes A bet 3 
The emergency is that unless as American citizens you protest to your 
representatives in both Houses of Congress, your great national park 
is likely to be lost to you and your descendants forever. 

Now, listen to this: 

Yosemite Valley will become the back door of San Francisco.” 

And so on. 


Ctioons, will you wet help prevent this outrage oy. waiting ih protest, 
zens, will you not help preven’ ou * 

however briefly, to your ators and 8 ond 2 Hon. 
Rerep Smoot, United States Senate, and Hon. F. W. MONDELL, Member 


of Con; , W: on, D. C., asking thers 
to 2 e aiat be y als K ai 2 U kiA them. s 

And so forth. ` 

It seems, therefore, that the migbty cohorts of opposition 
to this bill, at least as far as the Senate is concerned, are 
under the leadership and the guidance of the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Smoor]. This ought to explain fully and satisfactorily to 
everyone why it is that this Senator has received more than 
5,000 letters protesting against the passage of this bill. An 
analysis of his correspondence would, no doubt, disclose that 
these letters have a wonderful similarity; that they have mostly 
originated from one source, and that they have come to him 
because he has been selected to lead the opposition against the 


passage of this bill through the Senate. This letter is only a 
sample. It has been sent out, no doubt, by the millions, and, 
as I shall show, these representations in regard to the Blue 
Lakes water supply, upon investigation, have been shown to be 
absolutely false and without foundation. But thousands of 
honest people have been deceived, and Senators have been get- 
ting circulars from clubs and societies and organizations de- 
nouncing this bill in the severest terms, because those who send 
in these resolutions have honestly believed that we were about 
to destroy Yosemite Park. They have honestly believed these 
representations in regard to getting a supply of water from the 
Sierra Blue Lakes & Water Power Co.; and yet this claim is 
uot only faise, but it is a holdup made by men who have no 
other desire than to make money out of their opposition. 

Now, referring particularly to the expression in this circular 
letter regarding the Yosemite Valley, every citizen of the United 
States, I presume, who will read that circular in full can get 
no other impression but that Congress is about ‘to desecrate 
that valley; that it is going to be ruined; it is going to be the 
back door of San Francisco. Yet the truth is that Yosemite 
Valley is not within 40 miles of Hetch Hetchy and the dam pro- 
vided for in this bill. Now, what is the truth about the Sierra 
Blue Lakes & Water Power Co., mentioned in this circular letter, 
that has been the basis of this campaign? 

What are the facts? The president of this corporation wired 
to the House committee, after they had closed their hearings, 
setting forth in a long telegram the substance of this claim. 
They reopened the hearings, postponing them in order that he 
could get here, and the development later on showed that this 
particular proposition was absolutely without any merit what- 
ever. 

It was simply a scheme to sell something to San Francisco 
that the men themselves did not own, and the cross-examination 
of the man who represented them in the printed hearings will 
show that it was simply a plan to hold up somebody and get 
some money. One of the people interested in this plan that was 
repudiated even by the opponents of the bill later has lately 
turned up. I think the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas] 
read his name in connection with another proposition. As fast 
as one plan is exposed he invents another. He has invented 
something else since that one was exploded and exposed. These 
men were denounced openly by the reputable citizens as being 
of the worst character possible. One of the men connected with 
this proposition was denounced as a recent partner of Abe 
Reuff in the various occupations that he carried on, and that 
could not be named here, perhaps, without a violation of the 
Senate’s rules. 

Now, with such expressions as that contained in this letter the 
good people of the country have been impressed that something 
wonderful is going to happen here in the way of robbing them 
of the park. It is only a sample; I only give it as an illus- 
tration. s 

When Mr. Jobnson was before the Senate committee and one 
other witness appearing before the committee referred to one 
of the men connected with this institution as his friend, he 
promptly called him to order and repudiated him and said he 
did not want to be considered as his friend. Yet I have never 
heard that Mr. Johnson or any other opponent of this bill has 
ever apologized for thåt statement or told the people who have 
been deceived by it that it was a fake. 

I said a few moments ago I believed that if the power possi- 
bilities had been eliminated this great campaign that somebody 
has carried on that must have cost somebody a great deal of 
money, would never have reached the great proportions that it 
has. I said that I was in favor of this bill to a great extent for 
the reason that it developed this power. This power will come 
into competition with the various water-power companies of 
California, and there are lots of them there. $ 

Let us pause right here for a few moments and consider some 
of the corporations that are engaged now, private corporations, 
in selling power, This bill is not giving to a private corpora- 
tion any power. It is giving to the people of the locality of 
San Francisco the right to use a cheap power when it is de- 
veloped.” To my mind, it is the very highest type of conserva- 
tion. ere for ages this stream has been running down from 
the mountains, even destroying property, without doing man 
any good, and this proposition is to harness that power and to 
put it to public use not to give it to a priv te c.rporation. Why 
do we want to develop water power? Will we give it to the 
public or to a private individual or corporation? 

Here is an instance where we are going to give it directly to 
the people, if we pass this bill. It is going to come into com- 
petition with power companies and corporations that have, or 
will have, if this bill is defeated, almost a monopoly not only in 
San Francisco but throughout the greater portion of ae S 
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Now, I haye here an official report made by the Bureau of 
Corporations, and, among other things, they have a table 
here 
Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. THOMAS. I merely wish to ask the Senator what is the 
date of the report, please. A 

Mr. NORRIS. March 14, 1912. Here is a table showing the 
development of water power in California by basins and 
streams classified as commercial or manufacturing development. 
Then it gives what I presume is a complete list, making a total 
commercial horsepower development of 429,467 horsepower. The 
commissioner comments on it as I shall read. I will not read the 
list. I do not think it is material, because I am going to refer to 
some of them: 

The above table discloses the fact that 119,609 horsepower commer- 
cial, or more—74 per cent of the total developed horsepower of the 
State—is on the streams centering in California Bay. 

I wish Senators would not that. 


Seventy-two thousand nine hundred and twenty-elght horsepower, or 
nearly 17 per cent of the total developed commercial power of the 
State, is in the great basin, thus placing more than 90 per cent of all 
the developed power of the State in these two drainage basins. Six 
nominally distinct corporations, with their subsidiaries, control prac- 
tically 94 per cent of the developed power of these two basins, and 
over 80 per cent of the developed power of the State. 

It begins to look, it seems to me, as if the interests of the 
water companies were greater in defeating this bill than the 
interests of anybody else. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. 
make an inquiry there? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr, CLARK of Wyoming. I have not paid so much atten- 
tion to the water-power possibilities of the bill, but I should 
like to inquire of the Senator how the grant to California is 
going to control or affect the distribution of water power in that 
locality, outside of that which is used for municipal use? As 
I said, I have not paid particular attention to that part of the 
bill, but it provides, as I remember it, that the water power 
developed under this grant shall be disposed of to these two 
irrigation districts, for pumping purposes and otherwise, and to 
the municipalities to which the grant is made, but that it shall 
not be sold to individuals or to corporations, That, of course, 
would bar the commercial use of the water power that is gen- 
erated, and that power would still have to be furnished by the 
corporations. I am asking for information only. 

ne NORRIS. I am coming to all that, if the Senator will 
wait. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. 
will not interrupt again. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will go into that as well as I can, but I 
would prefer not to do it now, because I want to read further 
from the statement here and call attention to the existence of 
conditions that are now there. 

I am going to read a list of a few corporations that develop 
horsepower, and then I am going to take up each one of them 
and show just what they are and where they are using this 
power: t 

The Pacific Gas & Electric Co. has 118,343 horsepower. The Great 
Western Power Co., owned by the Western Power Co., has 60,000 horse- 
power. The Northern California Power Co. (Cons.) has 46,900 horse- 
power, 

Those are the three important ones. There is another one— 
the Sierra & San Francisco Power Co.—that has 65,500 horse- 
power. There are two others, but they are not within the 
region of the State, that would be affected by this bill, so I 
will not pay any attention to them. 

The four corporations first named— 

Those are the ones I have read 


operate in all that portion of the State included in the Sacramento 

and San Joaquin Valleys; the last two, namely, the Southern California 

Edison Co. and the Pacific Light & Power Corporation, occupy a dis- 

tinct field centering in Los Angeles. The first four also own more 

than 570,000 horsepower, undeveloped, and the six companies together 

3 steam auxiliary plants with a total capacity of about 200,000 
orscpower. 

Particular significance attaches to the figures given in connection 
with the above corporations when account is taken of the fact that 
there is a particularly close relationship among the first t „ This 
relationship centers in the Pacific Gas & Electric Co.. An . 
relationship of the Southern California Edison Co. to the Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co. is established through the Great Western Power Co. 
PACIFIC GAS & ELECTRIC CO. AND ITS SUBSIDIARY AND RELATED COMPANIES, 


The Pacific Gas & Electric Co. was incorporated in California in 1905 
as a holding company to acquire the stocks of the San Francisco Gas & 
Electric Co. and the California Gas & Electric Corporation. Among the 
corporations now controlled are the following: California Gas & Elec- 
tric Corporation; San Francisco Gas & Electrie Co.; California Central 
Gas & Electric Co.; Bay Counties Power Co.; Valley Counties Power 


Will the Senator allow me to 


I beg the Senator's pardon. I 


Co. ; Standard Electric Co. of California; South Yuba Water Co.; Central 
California Electrie Co.; Oakland Gas, Light & Heat Co.: Sacramento 
Electric, Gas & Railway Co.; United Gas & Electrice Co.,; Stockton 
Water Co.; Yuba Electric Power Co.; Nevada County Electric Power 
Co.; Central Electric Railway Co.; Blue Lakes Water bo. 


These make in all, as I have counted them, 18 corporations 
controlling the power in the vicinity of San Francisco that are 
under the control of this one corporation. Now, let us take 
another one: 


In the organization of the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. and the con- 
trolled subsidiaries above given there were absorbed a number of other 
corporations, mainly electric light and gas companies. 

The capital securities of the Pacific Gas & Wiectric Co. (1911) con- 
sist of $19,272,500 common stock, $10.000.000 6 per cent cumulative 
preferred stéck, and a bonded debt of $48,209,000, 


And so on, stating what they are. 

Now, let us take up another one of these corporations, sub- 
sidiaries of the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. That is another one 
of these holding companies. They 


have 11 hydroelectric plants, as follows: The Bay Counties Power Co. 
operates three plants on the Yuba River or its tributaries— 


And so on, giving a regular list of them. 


These five companies together, according to schedules furnished this 
bureau, have a total developed wheel capacity rated at 118,343 horse- 

wer, as shown in the statement below: The Bay Counties Power Co. 
as 27,260 horsepower; the Valley Counties Power Co. has 33.500 
horsepower; the Sacramento Electric, Gas & Railway Co. has 6,250 
horsepower; the Standard Electric Co. of California has 37,500 horse- 
power; and the Central California Electrical Co. has 13,833 horsepower ; 
a total of 118,343 lorsepower. 


That is already developed and is a larger development of 
horsepower than the Hetch Hetchy will make. There is then 
given a list of them. 


In addition to the power owned by the subsidiaries of the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co., as indicated in the above statement, it buys from 
the Great Western Power Co, 20,000 kilowatts delivered at Oakland; 
this is ä to about 26,000 electrical horsepower at Oakland. 

The Northern California Power Co. (Cons.) was incorporated in 
1908 and is a consolidation of the old Northern California Power Co. 
and its controlled companies. These controlled companies consisted of 
various electric light and power concerns operating in the northern 
art of the State. There is an evident close relationship between the 

acific Gas & Electric Co. and this company. The Bank of California 
is its treasurer and Frank B. Anderson, president of this bank, and 
Joseph S. Tobin, a director of the bank, are also directors of the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. 


That shows a connection between these companies and the 
companies operating in distant parts of the State, so that they 
can reach out their hands and control all the power in the State 
of California. Another one of these companies is the Great 
Western Power Co. 


This company was incorporated in California in September, 1906, 
for the purpose of 2 ee a hydroelectric plant. It succeeded the 
Golden State Power Co., the Western Power Co. of California, and the 
Eureka Mining Co. It controls the California Blectric 55 Co. 
which has a steam plant at Oakland. This is leased to the reat 
Western Power Co. The Great Western Power Co. has $27,500,000 
capital stock outstanding, all of which is owned by the Western Power 
Co., a New Jersey corporation. All the officers of the Western Power 
Co. are also officers of the Great Western Power Co. 


So we have a maze of corporations here. When you sum 
them all up you will find that they own practically ali of the 
hydroelectric power of the State of California, and this bill, if 
passed, will bring into competition with them one of the greatest 
units for the development of power that has ever been developed 
in the history of the world. It means competition. 

MONOPOLISTIC POSITION OF THE PACIFIC GAS & ELECTRIC CO. 


It will be recalled that the Pacific Gas & Electrice Co. controls directly 
or influences nearly 200,000 horsepower developed and under construc- 
tion and at least 100,000 horsepower undeveloped. But as large as 
these holdings are, that alone does not by any means give this company 
a monopoly of the water power in the territory served. There is un- 
doubtedly a vast volume of undeveloped power in this region that is 
not owned by it. This lack of ownership of practically all the power 
in the territory where it operates has not, however, prevented the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. from establishing a fairly effective monopo- 
listic market condition. 

The operations of this company and its subsidiaries cover the north 
central portion of California for about 225 miles from north to south 
and 125 miles from east to west. This territory embraces at least 30 
counties, containing about 38,000 square miles. San Francisco, the 
largest city in the State, Sacramento, and other important cities are 
in this territory. More than two-thirds of all the people in the State 
are in this territory; more than 46 per cent of all the capital invested 
in manufacturing enterprises in the State in 1905 was in seven cities, 
reached by its transmission lines. It owns the street railways of Sacra- 
mento and suburbs and the electric-light distributing systems in more 
than 40 cities and towns. 

The Pacific Gas & Electrice Co. serves more than 200 communities 
with one or more of its products. It supplies light direct to 82 of 
those communities. It has more than 56,000 light and power cus- 
tomers, besides supplying more than 12,000 street lamps. 

In San Francisco the company supplies all the lights— 


The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CLARK] was inquiring about 
coming into competition with this— 


and nearly all the power except that used by the street railways, and, 
in fact, It sells some power to the United Railroads of San Francisco. 


It sells power to the street railroads of Oakland; to the North Shore 
Railway Co.; Petaluma & Santa Rosa Railwa 
Napa Valley Railway Co.; Northern Electric 


Co.; Vallejo, Benicia & 
ilway Co.; cramento 
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Electric, Gas & Railway Co., which it owns; Stockton Rallway Co.: 
Peninsular Railway; San Jose & Santa Clara County Railway Co.; San 
Jose Railway Co.— 

That is a railway company, I take it, running about 40 miles 
out of San Francisco, and a ferry company gets its power from 
it— 

San Francisco, Oakland & San Jose Railway Co.; and Presidio & Fer- 
ries Railway Co. It owns gas plants supplying the entire city of San 
Francisco and at least 17 other cities and towns. 

Why, Mr. President, will it be understood in the face of all 
that that the power that shall be developed at Hetch Hetchy 
will not come into direct competition with the power that is 
sold by these private corporations, that this official of the Goy- 
erment said has practically a monopoly of power in almost all 
that portion of California? Here is something that one of the 
officers of the company said: 

In a letter addressed to a banking firm in May, 1909, the vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. said: 

“The company serves its territory 5 without competition. 
It owns the distributing systems in the principal centers of population, 
and as its service ts adequate and its rates low there is no incentive for 
other companies to undergo the heavy expense of duplicating systems 
with a view of offering competition.” 

That is from the side of the corporation. There is a map 
inserted here to which the writer is referring. 

t This map shows that the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. occupies almost 

\ alone all that populous and prosperous region of the Sacramento and 
San Joaquin Valleys centering in San Francisco. The only important 
hydroelectric company in this section of the State that is not con- 
nected in some way with the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. is the Sierra & 
San Francisco Power Co. This company is controlled by the Railroads & 
Power Development Co., which is controlled by the United Railways 
Investment Co. of San Francisco. Practically all its power is used in 
the operation of street railways in San Francisco, and it is, therefore, 
not a competitor of the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 

This shows with whom and with what the power developed at Hetch 

. Hetchy will come in competition. The railroads of the bay cities, the 
gas of the bay cities, the electric Haat of the bay cities, and a large 
number of other uses to which gas and electricity àre put are now under 
the control in the vicinity of San Francisco and all that part of the 
State of California of private power companies that own and have de- 

; veloped water power. The power developed at Hetch Hetchy is In- 

j tended to operate street railways, to furnish electric lights to all those 

} cities and to all the homes in those cities. It will be a direct com- 

petitor of gas. We see, therefore, from this report of the Government 

officials 5 exactly who is interested in and who will profit by the 

defeat of this bill. ag power company in California, and especially 

in the vicinity of San Francisco, every street railway, and every gas 

company there are anxious that this bill should be defeated, and it 

seems to me it makes plain why there has been such a nation-wide op- 
osition to this bill, which proposes to put this great power in the 

ands and under the control and ownership of the people themselves. 

Mr. President, I could go on at great length if I were phys- 
ically able to do so, and develop those propositions and trace 
down in detail those various corporations, but I think I have 
gone far enough to show tha the power of the Hetch Hetchy 
is developed it will come into direct competition with what a 

sworn official of the Government says is a monopolistic control 
of the hydroelectric power of California,” 

Why, Mr. President, we ought to mber that Hetch Hetchy 
Valley was not originally a part of the Yosemite National Park, 
and that it was not put into the Yosemite National Park until 
after San Francisco had decided to get its water from that val- 
ley and to develop that power. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, just for the sake of the 
Rrcorp—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. NORRIS. Les. 

Mr. SMOOT. That statement has been made once before 
during this debate, and I think it ought to be called to the atten- 
y tion of the Senate just when the Hetch Hetchy was added to 

the Yosemite Park. 
Mr. NORRIS. I think the exact date is already in the 
RECORD. 
Mr. SMOOT. The resolution adding Hetch Hetchy was 
passed June 11, 1906. 
Mr. THOMAS. That is even later than the date Mr. Long 
gives in his testimony. He gaye the date as 1905. 
Mr. SMOOT. I take it from the United States Statutes at 


Large. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is still later, is it not? 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am making the statement from the testi- 
mony, and, if I am wrong, I will be glad to be corrected. 

Mr. SMOOT. I simply wanted to correct the Senator from 
Nebraska. . 

Mr. NORRIS. That does not contradict the statement that 
I have made, as I understand. 

Mr. SMOOT., But San Francisco never filed on this water 
until years after that. 

Mr. THOMAS. It made the filing on June 29, 1901. 


Mr. NORRIS. The statement that the Senator from Utah 
makes only strengthens the statement that I have made. I do 
not say that that is material, but I think when you take all 
these power possibilities into consideration, it ought to be con- 
sidered. I am not censuring the people who are responsible for 
putting the Hetch Hetchy into the Yosemite Park. I know we 
pass many resolutions and laws at times that have “jokers” 
in them, and we do not know it; but it is peculiar, it seems to 
me, that when San Francisco said, “ We want the Hetch Hetchy 
for our water supply and power,” within a very short time 
afterwards it became part of the Yosemite Park. That was to 
make it more difficult for San Franciseo to get it. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. Mr. President, does the Senator have 
in mind the date when San Francisco acquired these titles? 

Mr. NORRIS. In 1901. 

Mr. THOMAS. June 29, 1901. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, of course, I referred to the filings 
which were made in 1908. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to say to the Senator that an investi- 
gation was made quite awhile before that 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I had in mind the title to the land 
which the city has acquired. j 

Mr. THOMAS. She acquired those—— * 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator 
Nebraska yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do. 

Mr. THOMAS. She acquired the lands in the Hetch Hetchy 
prior to the extension of the boundaries of the Yosemite Park, 
so as to take in the Hetch Hetchy. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not think there is any doubt about that. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. That was the question I had in mind. 

Mr. NORRIS. I did not understand the Senator's question. 
As I understand—and I would like to be corrected if I am not 
right—San Francisco bought and owned in fee simple the 
valley of the Hetch Hetchy before it was included in the 
Yosemite National Park. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have not the date here of the 
purchase of the 720 acres which San Francisco bought in the 
Hetch Hetchy. I will say to the Senator, however, that when 
I interrupted him I had reference to the filings of San Fran- 
cisco in the year 1908. I knew that in 1905 the State of Cali- 
fornia receded to the United States the original park that 
was dedicated for recreation purposes; that it was accepted 
by Congress in June, 1906; and that at the time they accepted 
the receded land they also added the Hetch Hetchy Valley to 
that park. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS. It is true, as the Senator from Utah states, 
that there was a filing upon the water by or for the city of 
San Francisco in 1908, but the original filing was on June 29, 
1901, both on the waters of the Tuolumne and those of Lake 
Eleanor and its tributaries. An attempted abandonment of 
that filing, as the record shows, some time in 1906 caused the 
officials of the city of San Francisco, as a matter of precaution, 
to renew their filings, but they have relied at all times upon 
their original filings of 1901. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, yes; I do not think there is any doubt 
about that. 

Mr. President, I want Senators to approach this subject, and I 
want to approach it, in an unbiased and fair-minded way. I 
believe—and I think it is on account of the campaign made 
over the country by the opponents of this bill in the interest of 
the water-power companies—that there is a misconception not 
only of what the bill is, but that the Senate of the United 
States, sharing unconsciously in the feeling that has been en- 
gendered by that campaign, are approaching the consideration 
of this subject with biased minds. Let us think of it for a 
moment. Why should San Francisco be interested in doing 
something that is illegal, that is dishonest, or that is wrong? 
San Francisco years ago awoke to the fact that she had to get 
additional water. Was she hunting farmers so that she could 
murder them? Was she looking for a place where she could 
injure somebody? Think, for a moment, if we were citizens of 
San Francisco and we had reached the conclusion that our 
water supply, perhaps not within 10 years, perhaps not within 
20 years, but on account of the peculiar situation of our city, 
its rapid growth and development, would have to be enlarged, 
and as wise, patriotic citizens we could look forward and see 
the eg when we were going to suffer for water, what would 
we do? 

We would do what San Francisco has done. She started out 
to get a supply. She has spent thousands and thousands of 
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dollars and years of time surveying all the country, all the 
watersheds, not to see whom she could destroy or injure, but to 
see where, under all the circumstances, was the best source of 
supply. She examined all of the other sources that have been 
mentioned and some that have not been mentioned. She settled 
on Hetch Hetchy, and one of the reasons she settled on that 
was because that great watershed was up in the mountains, un- 
inhabitable, where there would not be any interference in the 
future with the farmers and with irrigation. One of the rea- 
sons why she selected it was because of the smaller amount of 
legal friction that would exist on account of the title having 
been acquired to the water by irrigationists. Another reason 
was because of power development. She did it honestly. No 
man has questioned that. She was only seeking to do the best 
she could under the circumstances, and she selected Hetch 
Hetchy. 

It is a remarkable fact that all the water-power companies, 
reaching from one end of California to the other, with inter- 
locking directorates and owning each other ad infinitum, suc- 
ceeded in creating a public sentiment in favor of the taking of 
Hetch Hetchy into the Yosemite National Park. The men who 
took it in were honest, undoubtedly, but it would make it harder 
for San Francisco, and for every step that San Francisco has 
taken from that day to this she has been met by an opposition 
that is untiring and, I believe, unreasonable and unfair. 

San Francisco, finally, was in the clutches of a corrupt gang. 
While they had possession of the city they undertook to sur- 
render all the rights that she had ever obtained in the Hetch 
Hetchy. That is another remarkable coincidence. I received 
a letter this morning condemning me for supporting this bill, 
and the writer said that San Francisco had for a great many 
years a lot of corrupt politicians at her head who were trying 
to get this water power, and the writer was suspicious, not 
knowing that these very men—at the behest, without doubt, of 
the water-power companies, who could be the only gainers by 
it—tried to surrender to these corporations the rights of San 
Franciseo and of the surrounding cities. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Utah? . 

Mr. NORRIS. Tes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I win not interrupt the Senator if he does not 
desire me to do so. I max have misunderstood him, and I in- 
quire if I am correct in understanding the Senator to have said 
that the Hetch Hetchy Valley was put into the park at the 
request of water-power companies in California? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I have not any proof that the water- 
power companies opposing this bill had anything to do with 
that. Power corporations and other kinds of monopolistic cor- 
porations never come out in the open when they fight a proposi- 
tion. They go around behind and, perhaps, get some nature 
lovers who are particularly honest to fight their battles. It 
will suit them better if they can go to a farmer, deceive him, 
and get him to fight their battles, so that many a time when 
they are trying to get something or trying to prevent somebody 
else from getting something the fight is always made under the 
name of somebody else and under the guise of being the fight of 
honest people and of honorable men. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator had lived in the Western 
States 

Mr. NORRIS. I thought I did live in a Western State, but, 
perhaps, I do not. 

Mr. SMOOT. Where the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
TrHomas] and I live, where irrigation is of such vast importance, 
he would know that there has been no need whatever for any- 
one outside of the bureaus in Washington to suggest the addi- 
tion of any public lands to any kind of a reserve. I think the 
Senator from Colorado will agree with me upon that point. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is not any defense. That does not even 
have a tendency to prove anything. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not offering it as a defense, but I asked 
the Senator the question if I understood him to say that the 
reason Heteh Hetehy was added to the Yosemite Park was 
pia of the fact that the water-power companies were back 
of it? 

Mr. NORRIS. I have before told the Senator that I could 
not prove that. I Laye not said so; but I have called attention 
to the fact that this was done after San Francisco had under- 
taken to get Hetch Hetchy, and that he beneficiaries of it are 
the same power companies which the official of the Gc vernment 
of the United States says have a practical monopoly to-day in 
thet. locality. 

Mr. SMOOT. This was done, Mr. President, by act of Con- 
gress. Generally such things are done by an Executive order. 

Mr. NORRIS. It was done by both, as I understand. It does 


not make any difference, however, how it was done: I have 
said that I am not accusing the men who did it of doing inten- 
tional wrong. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, 
I will say it was done at the request of the Legislature of 
California. $ 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from California says it was done 
at the request of the Legislature of California. If the power 
companies wanted something from the Legislature of California, 
or wanted something from the Senate of the United States, they 
weulc not go {> the legislatrre or to the Senate and sey: “We 
have got a monopcly and we do not want it interfered with.” 
That is not the way they do business, and I do not belieye the 
Senator from Itah thinks it is. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; Mr. President, I do not think so. I was 
positive that they had nothing to do with that, and the senior 
Senator from California [Mr. PERKINS] says it was done at the 
request of the Legislature of California, 

Mr. NORRIS. I understood the Senator from Utah to say 
awhile ago that if I lived in the West I would realize that 
western people never made those requests; that they always 
came from he East. This one happened to com from the West. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I did not say that they all came 
from the East, I said that we in the West learned that there 
was no necessity for anyone from any part of the United States 
suggesting the addition of public lands to forest reserves, be- 
cause that was attended to by the bureaus here at Washington. 

Mr. NORRIS. In this case, as I understand, the West did it. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. I think the statement made by the Senator 
from Utah is, generally speaking, correct; but as to this par- 
ticnlar instance it is significant that the extension of the bound- 
aries of the Yosemite Park so as to include the Hetch Hetchy 
Valley occurred at about the same time that the Ruef govern- 
ment of the city of San Francisco sought to abandon the filings 
of the city of San Francisco upon that site and water. 

Mr. NORRIS. A very remarkable coincidence; of course it 
was an accident; in such cases it always is an accident; but it 
is yet a very remarkable coincidence, which I think ought to be 
taken into consideration. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I voted for that resolution. 

Mr. NORRIS. I presume, if I were present, I did also. I am 
not complaining about that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that I never, heard 
the intimation until to-day. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course you did not, and I did not hear 
about it. If such an intimation had been made I would not 
have voted for the resolution. On the face of it it looked like 
an honest proposition. There is not any doubt about that. 

Mr. SMOOT. The senior Senator from California [Mr. PER- 
KINS] supported that resolution. 

Mr. NORRIS. Very likely. 

Mr. SMOOT. And all the Representatives of California who 
are supporting this bill supported that resolution. 

Mr. NORRIS. Exactly. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think they were all deceived. 

Mr. NORRIS. It is a very remarkable coincidence. I said 
distinctly—and I will not permit any Senator to put me in any 
other light—that I was not for a moment questioning the hon- 
esty of any Member of the Senate or of the House of Represent- 
atives, or of any official of the Government who had anything 
to do with the matter. 

I presume we have all voted for a good many bills that looked 
nice on their faces, but later discovered that there was some- 
thing besides what appeared on the surface. 

Mr. President, there are hundreds and thousands of horse- 
power going to waste in this valley. In this age, when men 
are toiling and sweating, and when corporations are charging 
for water and for heat and for light enough to make a profit, 
perhaps, on watered stock, when we have an opportunity to put 
into competition with such a thing as that the development of 
a power that will not cost the Government «a cent, but will 
reach out and relieve, in the course of years, millions and mil- 

ons of honest men, it seems to me almost a sin not to do it. 

Mr. President, the passage of this bill means to lighten the 

urden of every man who toils in any of the Pacific cities. It 
eans relief to every woman who works and toils. It means 
at the woman who breaks her back over the washtub will be 
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Able to do her washing with electric power. It means that the 
citizen who has to buy electric light by means of which to 
educate himself and his children will have the price cut in two. 
It means that the street railways of San Francisco and other 
cities will be operated by this power. It means a 8-cent fare 
to the poor of San Francisco on their street railways. 

Hold up your calloused hands, you senatorial strap hangers, 
who for years have been riding on cars here and paying for 
something you did not get. Hold up your hands, and if you 
can not give relief to the citizens of the District of Columbia 
from an intolerable situation, at least let your brethren out on 
the coast get some relief, Defeat this bill and you will receive 
the plaudits, the acclaim, and the praise of every hydroelectric 
corporation in the State of California. Pass it and you give 
into the hands of the people a power that God intended should 
do some good for man. 

Pass this bill and you relieve the burden of every man on 
that coast who earns his living by the sweat of his face. Pass 
it and you give relief to every woman who toils, to every child 
who suffers. You start countless wheels reyolying that will 
relieve humanity of its present burdens and make them lighter. 
You give it cheaper power, cheaper light, cheaper heat, cheaper 
transportation, and an abundance of pure water. 

The hundred thousand horses that we will harness are now 
idle, doing nothing, occasionally destroying property. Harness 
them and put them to work—100,000 horses that do not have to 
be fed, that never will get tired or weary, that never die of old 
age, that will be working 100 years from now as they can work 
now, without tiring and without ceasing. 

Pass this bill and you will perform the very highest possible 
act of conservation. Conservation does not mean to lock up 
resources, Conseryation does not mean dealing out these re- 
sources to private capital for gain. It is not necessary to accuse 
those corporations of doing any wrong; but here will be an 
instance where the cheapest power on earth will be developed 
and where it will be sold at cost. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to me.for just a minute? P 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to tbe Senator from Utah? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I approve of all the Senator has said in regard 
to harnessing this mammoth power, but I wish to say to the 
Senator that the city of San Francisco can create very nearly 
the same horsepower by using the Cherry Valley drainage area 
and the Lake Eleanor drainage area, and do all the Senator 
has said for the good people of San Francisco. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; she can not. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what the report says, Mr. President. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am going into that somewhat. 

I believe the Congress of the United States has never before 
had the opportunity to pass a bill that will do more good than 
this bill along the line of putting to work the forces of nature. 
I was about to say, I think, when I was interrupted, that it did 
not necessarily follow and I am not necessarily asserting that 
these corporations are charging an exorbitant rate at the pres- 
ent time, or that they ever would do so. The inclination, of 
course, always is to do so. Everybody knows, however, that 
they will make a profit, Here is an instance where it is not in- 
tended to make a profit. The people who ride on street cars, 
the people who use electric lights, the people who are now using 
gas, those who eventually will use coal for purposes of heat, and 
those who use water for washing purposes will all receive all 
the benefit there is in this legislation without any rake-off by 
any corporation or monopoly. 

Pass this bill, and its ultimate effect is going to reach away 
beyond the lives of any men who live. If by some convulsion of 
nature the country out theré is not destroyed, in a thousand, 
yes, a million, years from now the people will still be getting 
the benefit of this legislation, which can hurt or harm absolutely 
no man on earth. Pass this bill, sir, and millions of children 
yet unborn will liye to raise their tiny hands and bless your 
memory. 3 

I do not think anything to compare with this matter in im- 
portance has been before the country, recently at least. I have 
no sympathy with the man who in his conservation says that 
we must lock it all up, never develop water power, never do 
anything, unless the private corporations do it. Here is an op- 
portunity where we have a chance to carry comfort and blesa- 
ings and happiness not only to the people who live around that 
bay now but to all those who shall live there in the future. 

The charge is made that this is going to interfere with some 
irrigationists in the San Joaquin Valley. I am not questioning 
the honesty of those who make that assertion. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. CLAPP. In that connection an inquiry is suggested to 
me that I had intended to make of the Senator, and I think 
perhaps it will be in order with reference to the phase of the 
question he is about to discuss. 

I should like to ask the Senator if, in his study of this sub- 
ject, he has familiarized himself with the Los Angeles grant? 

Mr. NORRIS. I will say that I have not done so in detail. 
In a general way I know what it is. 

Mr. CLAPP. What I was going to ask was, if so, whether 
the Senator could point out the difference between that situa- 
tion and this, especially with reference to the rights of settlers, 
present or prospective, in regard to irrigation? 

Mr. NORRIS. In the course of the argument I am about to 
make, while I am not going to refer to the Los Angeles propo- 
sition, because, as I say, I do not know the details of it, I think 
I shall be able to satisfy the Senator’s mind in regard to the 
claim that anybody is going to be hurt or any man’s rights are 
going to be taken away from him by this bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr, President, will the Senator permit me to 
interrupt him? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. THOMAS. I may say that at the time the Los Angeles 
bill was pending in Congress a great many men in the West, 
myself among the number, were solicited to write to and invoke 
the favorable action of their Senators and Representatives upon 
the bill. At the same time we received a great many applica- 
tions from those opposed to it to attempt to use our influence 
against the bill. The principal objection to the bill was that it 
would make the valley of the Owens River a widespread deso- 
lation and destroy all the farms and ranches that line both sides 
of the river from its source to the place where it leaves the 
border of the State. At any rate, so far as that phase of the 
opposition to this bill is concerned, it presented a precisely 
similar condition, although perhaps the opposition was not an 
organized one, as it seems to be here. 

In speaking a day or two ago with a gentleman concerning 
the conditions down there, I was informed that much of the 
apprehended disaster never had occurred, the water supply being 
sufficient for the uses of Los Angeles and leaving practically 
enough for those whose rights then existed. In instances 
where damage had occurred the city of Los Angeles, of course, 
had to meet it and make due compensation for it, 

Mr. CLAPP. If the Senator from Nebraska will pardon a 
further interruption, I should like to ask the Senator from 
Colorado with reference to what use of power has resulted or 
may yet result from the passage of the Los Angeles bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. I can not speak about that so definitely. 
My understanding is that the system contemplated the genera- 
tion of sufficient power for the municipal uses of Los Angeles, 
but from reservoirs near the city, there being no such great 
gorge as Hetch Hetchy to form the initial point or foundation 
of the system. That is my information. 

Mr. CLAPP. Can the Senator answer the question whether 
or not, in the Los Angeles case, there was the opportunity to 
create power that depended upon any act of Congress—not as 
to the right to create it, but with reference to the right to place 
structures so that it could be created? That is, did the oppor- 
tunity to create power depend upon any act of Congress? 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator will find the act granting Los 
Angeles its rights in the thirty-fourth volume of the Statutes at 
Large, on page 801, as I now remember. There is nothing in 
the act which specifically refers to power. Of course the con- 
struction of a dam, the creation of a reservoir, and the impound- 
ing of water so that it is held would create power and would 
give to Los Angeles the power thus created. 

Mr. SMOOT. If she filed on the water. 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes; as the Senator from Utah suggests, if 
she filed on the water. I think her filings did cover that 
power, but I simply assume it because it would be perfectly 
natural for them to do so. 

Mr. CLAPP. The point I am trying to get at—and as I 
do not intend to speak on the subject I have taken the liberty 
of rising at this time—is whether Los Angeles could develop 
power in that case independently of any right to place struc- 
tures where the right to place them depended upon the grant 
from the Government. 3 

Mr. THOMAS. In one sense, no; because unless shë made 
this construction she could not get the head of water necessary 
for power. I do not know that I exactly understand the 


Senator's question. 
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Mr. CLAPP. The question is whether or not it required any 
right granted by Congress to enable Los Angeles, in the placing 
of structures anywhere, to utilize any power incident to water 
which she got by filing. 

Mr. THOMAS. I now fully apprehend the Senator's question. 
It did not. 

Mr. NORRIS. I was about to take up the question of con- 
flict between these two irrigation districts and the proposition 
on the part of San Francisco to use the water from the Hetch 
Hetchy Valley. I wish to say, as I perhaps said to some extent 
a while ago, that San Francisco investigated all the various 
watersheds and various water propositions that were anywhere 
within access of San Francisco. There is not any question of 
her doing that honestly. She had her engineers do it, and they 
came to Hetch Hetchy as a result. The Government engineers 
went after it, and they came to Hetch Hetchy as a result. 
They were afterwards ordered, I think, by the Secretary of 
War to get together again and go over the question again; and 
they did so and came back to the same place. 

These men did not say, and I am not claiming, that it is 
impossible for San Francisco to get water anywhere else. I do 
not claim that. In these reports they went into the question 
just as any court would do, reviewed the various propositions, 
and showed how they could get water here and how they could 
get water there. Those reports have been read here time and 
time again. I have followed wearily many and many a night, 
until I was worn out, the evidence that led along different 
streams going in all directions from San Francisco; some of 
them good propositions, some of them proper to develop, I 
admit, but there is not one of them but that, in my judgment, 
would bring us more often than this one into contests with 
irrigationists. There is no one of them but that has all its diffi- 
culties. Some of them are impracticable; all of them have their 
difficulties. So these engineers, after going over and over 
and over again all the evidence and all the surveys, made by 
men who were moved by only one intention, and that was to get 
the proper supply of water, always came to the same conclu- 
sion. So when they say, as I have heard Senators read here 
evidently with a great satisfaction. “the water from the Me- 
Cloud River would be good,” nobody denies it. You could get 
a supply of water from that source. But all of these engineers 
have gone over the whole field, and they have always come to 
the same conclusion, that putting one thing with another, the 
most practicable and the fairest and the best proposition of all 
is the Hetch Hetchy project. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] the other day, in dis- 
cussing the matter, himself admitted that in his judgment there 
was a difference in cost in favor of Hetch Hetchy of from twenty 
to twenty-five million dollars, as I remember. ‘The different 
estimates run all along from thirteen to thirty million dollars, 
always in favor of Hetch Hetchy. But there is not another 
proposition that has power connected with it that can be com- 
pared with this—not one. Some of them have power companies 
that want to sell. There is not one that has the possibility of 
development of horsepower similar to or that can be eyen com- 
pared with the Hetch Hetchy proposition—not one. In my 
judgment, if they could get any one of the other propositions 
free, absolutely for nothing, and would have to pay, as they will 
in this case, $77,000,000 to develop Hetch Hetchy, the latter 
still would be the cheapest. We are not considering this matter 
for to-day alone, but for the generations that shall follow. 

Here is an opportunity to harness up one of the forces of 
nature that shall carry comfort and happiness all down the 
ages and the centuries. I do not think there is any comparison 
between Hetch Hetchy and any of the other propositions. In- 
variably every board—Army board and everybody else—comes 
back to Hetch Hetchy. It is the best. It is the cheapest. 

It is not intended that all this power shall be developed at 
once. It is not a practical proposition to do so. It is not in- 
tended that all this water shall be carried to San Francisco at 
once, or that provision shall be made at once for carrying it all. 
If this bill is passed, however, the first part will pay for the 
second part. Power will be developed and the extension of the 
work and the increase of the supply that may be necessary in 
future years will be paid for out of the power that is first 
developed. 

Is there any injustice to the irrigationists anywhere in this 
bill? Is there anything here that is going to take away men's 
homes? 

I heard read from the desk here the other day a telegram 
from a- farmer out in the San Joaquin Valley. He said: 


The passage of this bill means the destruction of our homes. 
If that be true, it is a serious proposition. 


I do not believe there is a man here who wants to rob one of 
those farmers. There is no man here who wants to prevent the 
development of agriculture there. 

Let us get down, now, to what I believe to be the true facts 
in the case. Objection is made by these irrigation districts to 
certain provisions of the bill which, when it passed the House, 
were put in at their request, and were then satisfactory to 
them. Now they object to them, and say the passage of tt» bill 
means the destruction of their homes. There is no man here or 
elsewhere who has studied this bill who will deny for a moment 
that if this bill is passed those irrigation districts will get more 
water than they ever have had in their entire history in the 
past. There is no doubt about that proposition. If the real 
truth were spoken; that is, the reason they had these provisions 
put in the bill. They had a filing, it is true, on more water than 
there was in the stream, but they never put it to beneficial use. 

I am going to read some of the statutes and some of the de- 
cisions of che Supreme Court of California on the proposition. 
They are entitled, under this bill, to 2,850 second-feet—that is, 
the bill says that the city of San Francisco shall recognize their 
prior right to 2.350 second-feet. They have never used more 
than 2,000 second-feet in the past. They had a filing on 9,000 
feet. They had a right to develop a good deal more if it was 
there. They went along all these years, and they have not done 
it. There is not a farm there, there is not a home there but 
that has been developed on less than 2,350 second-feet. I think 
if the real facts were shown, if the real truth were developed, 
they would not be able to prove in court a right to more than 
1,800 second-feet. 

So at the suggestion of these men themselves this provision 
was put into the bill; but that is not all. The bill provides that 
for 60 days in the irrigation season—from the 15th day of 
April until the 15th day of June—they shall have 4,000 second- 
feet. They never had it before. They have not a ditch chere 
now that will carry it. Then, there is an additional provision 
for supplying them with flood waters. Then there is another 
provision that they shall be able to get water, even in addition 
to all that, by paying the cost of the storage, for which, if they 
stored it, they would have to pay. No profit to San Francisco 
is provided. Then there is another provision in the bill—and 
the bill has been criticized on the one hand because the provi- 
sion is in it, and on the other hand because 2 Senator thought 
it did not have it in it—which says that at no time shall San 
Francisco take out of the San Joaquin Valley more water than 
she can put to beneficial use for domestic and municipal pur- 
poses. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Lane] discussed the proposi- 
tion and said: “They are going to get 400,000,000 galions 
daily.” That is what they do expect to develop. They will 
never have it in San Francisco unless they have use for it. 
They do not want it there unless they can use it. The bill pro- 
vides that they shall not take it there until they can use it 
The Senator from Oregon demanded that it be put in the bond 
that they should not do it. The Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Boran] argued, because it was in the bond, that it ought to be 
stricken out. The Senafor from Oregon did not know, perhaps, 
when he said that that it was in the bond. It is there. There 
is not any question about it. 

So these people are getting more water under this bill than 
they ever had in their lives, more water than they are entitled 
to under the laws of California. They can not proye title to 
nearly what they are getting, and there is not a home there but 
that is going to be benefited instead of injured by the passage 
of this bill. 

Mr. President, here is a possible condition—and I want to be 
just as fair as I would like to have others fair to me. Suppose 
in the San Joaquin Valley there is additional land that is now 
arid, that never has been irrigated, that could be irrigated if 
this water were impounded here and held exclusively for its 
benefit. That is a condition which might possibly arise. But 
suppose some other irrigationists, instead of San Francisco, had 
filed on this water. Under the laws of California, some of 
which I am going to read, the man who first perfects the bene- 
ficial use, who first files and then perfects it in accordance with 
the filing, is the man who has the prior right. 

These two irrigation districts filed on 9,000 feet. It is undis- 
puted that they never have put to beneficial use, although they 
have had years and years in which to do it, as mueh as 2,350 
feet. They tell me, those who know, that it would probably not 
exceed 1,800 feet. I think they will admit that it will not 
exceed 2,000 feet. Now, suppose it prevented the development 
on some arid land. That would not hurt a home. If a man 
has built up a home there by irrigating, and if he is going to get 
more water than he had before, he has not his home destroyed. 
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As I said awhile ago, I am not disputing the necessity of Mr. WORKS. I should like to know under those circum- 


these men, but when such a ridiculous proposition is brought 
here in all seriousness by the men who think they are going to 
be ruined I can not help but call attention to the power possi- 
bilities and to the power companies that are interested more 
than anybody else in defeating this legislation and who are 
deceiving these farmers as to the real propositions involved. 

I want to read that provision of the bill which prohibits 
San Francisco from taking more water out of this valley than | 
she can put to beneficial use. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes, 

Mr. THOMAS. I desire the attention of the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Carr] for a moment. A question was asked 
a few moments ago by the Senator from Minnesota concerning 
the Los Angeles grant. The attorney of the city of San Fran- 
cisco, Mr. Long, has handed me this memorandum : 


In the Los Angeles grant the city of Los Angeles was permitted to 
take water from lands which could be irrigated by such water and 
diverted from such lands to lands around the city of Los A to be 
irrigated. It is true that the city of Los Angeles 2 all lands 
having vested water rights, but this project for Angeles, known 
as the Owens River plan, involved the abandonment of a big reclama- 
tion scheme contemplated by the Federal Government, as is evidenced 
by this language: “And provided further, That in the event that the 
Secretary of the Intertor shall abandon the 2 known as the Owens 
River projeet for the irrigation of lands of Inyo County, Cal., under the 
net of June 17, 1902, the city of Los Angeles, in said State, Is to pay 
to the Secretary of the Interior for the account of the 3 
fond establis by said act the amount expended for pene Ty sur- 
veys, examinations, and river measurements, not exceeding $14,000,” 


ete. 

1 t did, in the face of said opposit 
„ so the big tract of land which poe 
have come under irrigation means of the reclamation plan has been 
absorbed by the city of Los Angeles. 

Mr. CLAPP. If the Senator from Nebraska will pardon me, 
that does not go to my inquiry. 

Mr, THOMAS. Not the inquiry as last stated, I fully com- 
prehend, I think I gave the only answer that can be correctly 
given to it. 

Mr. CLAPP. It is without dispute here that the city of Los 
Angeles had filed for a certain amount of water. I do not know 
whether the laws of California require the damming of streams. 

Mr. THOMAS. I have no doubt it does; it must do it. 

Mr. CLAPP. If the laws of California permit the damming 
of a stream against which an application of water had been 
filed, and the city of San Francisco owned the land upon which 
the dam was to be built, then under that law and this filing the 
city of San Francisco could build a dam and get the benefit of 
the power. 

Mr. THOMAS. If its location notice provided for power. 

Mr. P. Exactly. I was assuming that situation to exist. 
While theAnchoate right, if I may use that expression, is in the 
city of San Francisco, it so happens that it is not worth a post- 
age stamp, because of physical conditions and because of the 
ownership by the Government of certain lands until the United 
States grants the right to build the dam, 

Mr. THOMAS. Or sells it the dam site. 

Mr. CLAPP. That would amount to the same thing, 

Mr. THOMAS. Yes. 

Mr. CLAPP. I was inquiring whether there was a physical 
similarity în the Los Angeles case, whether they could use power 
there under their rights under the Jaw of the State owing to 
the physical situation and the ownership of property or whether 
they had to come to Congress to get such a right as to enable 
them to exercise whatever right they had under the State law. 

Mr. THOMAS. They get the right under the laws of the 
State. 

Mr. CLAPP: That was the point. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I think, when diverted by the 
Senators discussing Los Angeles, I had reached a point where 
I wanted to read a provision of the bill which provides that 
San Francisco shall not take out of the San Joaquin Valley 
any more water at any time than she can put to beneficial use: 

(h) That the said grantee shall not divert beyond the limits of the 
San Joaquin Valley any more of the waters from the Tuolumne water- 
shed than, together with the waters which it now has or may hereafter 
acguire, shall be necessary for its beneficial use for domestic and other 
municipal purposes. 

That means that when she has enough for her use, Including 
what she now gets from the Spring Valley Water Co., she can 
not take any additional water out of the San Joaquin Valley. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes, 


stances what is to become of the balance of the water? It has 
been stored by San Francisco under this grant. Certainly the 
storage facilities provided for are far above any requirements. 
The first section, upon which I commented, I think conflicts with 
what the Senaotr has read. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am reading this section in answer to the 
argument made by some of the opponents of the bill that San 
Francisco is getting too much water; that she will take 
400,000,000 gallons daily down to San Francisco and simply 
throw it away when they are suffering for it somewhere else. 
That is the argument, and I am reading this to meet it. 

Mr. WORKS. But what I am suggesting is that we might 
as well do that as to impound the water and let it go to waste 
there. 

Mr. NORRIS. There are other previsions of the bill. 

Mr. WALSH. Will the Senator from Nebraska yield to me? 

M. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH. I think a very plain and simple answer can be 
given tc the interrogatory of the Senator from California. The 
provision of the bill read by the Senator from Nebraska, like 
most of the others, is a restriction upon the power and right 
of San Francisco to supply its own water. It would bave the 
right to carry the water beyond the San Jonquin Valley under 
this appropriation except so far as by doing so the right of 
subsequent appropriators in the San Joaquin Valley should be 
prejudiced. Under this provision San Francisco gives up a 
right which she would otherwise have under the laws of the 
State of California, to take this water anywhere she listed. It 
expressly provides that she will allow it to be used as long as 
there is excess by anybody who wants it in the San Joaquin 
Valley. If she could store enough so that all the necessities of 
the San Joaquin Valley were met and still had something left, 
she would be nominally by these provisions forbidden even to 
use that somewhere else. But no one could take advantage of 
that provision except some cne who was injured by it, and no 
one can be injured by it except some one in the San Joaquin 
Valley, and we assume that every requirement of the San 
Joaquin Valley is satisfied. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to suggest to the Senator that 
I would prefer to go on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. WORKS. I simply wanted to say a word. 

Mr. NORRIS, I suggest that it is very difficult for me to 
proceed when constantly interrupted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will suggest te 
Senators that it is impossible for the official stenographer to 
report accurately what is said when both Senators are speaking 
at the same time. The Senator from Nebraska has the floor. 
Does he yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. NORRIS. I will yield, but I stated in the beginning that 
I am hardly able to be on my feet to-day, and while some may 
think that an interruption would operate as a rest, on me it 
has the opposite effect. My head is giving me a great deal of 
pain right now, but I have been perfectly willing to be inter- 
rupted for questions. 

I hope Senators will not get off on side issues. I should like 
to get through just as quickly as I can. I wanted to answer the 
suggestion of the Senator from California [Mr. Works] when 
he said that the provision did not apply to the storage of water. 
I read it, as I said, to meet the argument made by the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. LANE] that they were getting too much water. 
There are other provisions of the bill that provide as to how 
this storage water shall be given out to the irrigationists. I 
tried to go over that fully, and T think I showed that it gave 
them more water than they ever had before. We are assailed 
on the one hand that we are storing the water up here in the 
mountains, and we are assailed on the other hand that we have 
the water in San Francisco, and it is running down through 
the sewers into the ocean. Both of these statements can not be 
true. There is an answer to each one, but when I answer one 
of them the other Senator says that it is not an answer to 
the other point, and, of course, it is not intended to be. San 
Francisco under this bill will not be allowed to take a drop of 
water and waste it through the sewers like the Senator from 
Oregon said she would. If this bill passes, the city of San Fran- 
ciseo, in storing up the waters that would otherwise go away 
and do nobody any good, is required by the conditions of the bill 
to give out to these irrigation companies more water than they 
have a legal right to under the laws of California, although they 
had an opportunity fo use all that ever came down through the 
valley. Now I yield to the Senator from California. 
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Mr. WORKS. I beg the Senator’s pardon; I appreciate his 
condition, and I shall not interrupt him further; but I really 
wanted his view upon the question of the conflict between this 
section and the first section of the bill. I commented upon that 
line, because under the first section of the bill the right to take 
out the water is unlimited, and they are allowed to dispose of it 
to other persons or corporations. ‘This section limits the 
amount to the actual use of the city of San Francisco. My 
point was that San Francisco should not be allowed to construct 
a dam that would store 400,000,000 gallons of water per day 
when it could only use for its own purposes one-fifth of that 
amount. I would be glad to haye the Senator’s view upon that 
point if he will give it, 

Mr. NORRIS. I will say that the first section, to which the 
Senator has called my attention, is a very long one. I, of 
course, would not have time to read it all, as it covers nearly 
four pages of the bill. In my judgment the subsection that I 
haye read would absolutely control San Francisco in taking 
the water out of this valley, and it could not take any more. 
Perhaps I am wrong in saying San Francisco. The bill says 
the grantee, and the grantee, I believe, is defined in the bill in 
another place as being not only San Francisco, but the other 
cities around the ceast that may be organized in the future into 
some kind of an institution as provided in the bill. 

Mr. President, I said awhile ago that there might be a con- 
dition in which some arid lands might not be irrigated if this 
bill were passed that could be irrigated if this dam were con- 
structed and all the water held for the San Joaquin Valley. 
Of course, in my judgment, that is going a long way for any- 
body to claim as an argument against the passage of this bill, 
because it is conceded, in the first place, that if there is any 
arid land there they have no legal right as against the grantee 
of this bill to take this water under the laws of California, at 
least the use of the water, for municipal purposes, for drinking 
and for health is equivalent to that for irrigation. If another 
irrigationist had filed on this water and were given permission 
to construct this dam and he impounds the flood waters, there 
would not be any question raised but that his right would be 
superior, because the other irrigationists during all these years 
made no attempt to put this water to beneficial uses. They do 
not even claim it. 

But I want to cite a statement which has been made by those 
who favor the bill, that if this bill was passed eyen that arid 
land down there that never has been irrigated, that these irri- 
gationists have neyer tried to irrigate, could be irrigated by 
pumping the subsurface water with the cheap power that they 
oma get at cost—that would be developed at the Hetch Hetchy 

am. 

Whether that is true or not, I do not know, I have never 
investigated it because it is not material, and I would not have 
mentioned it had it not been that so much stress had been laid 
upon the alleged attempt that is being made by California to 
deprive those people in San Joaquin Valley of their rights and 
of their homes. I am going to offer some evidence now upon it, 
and I am going to offer the evidence of the man who represents 
that district in Congress. He ought to know. I am willing to 
take his word. The Senator from California the other day had 
a letter placed in the Recorp from him showing that he was 
very much opposed to this bill. Last night the leader on the 
Democratic side took occasion to take some time to explain this 
Representative’s opposition and read into the Recorp some tele- 
grams from Democratic committeemen up there. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Arizona? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield, but I wish he would allow me—— 

Mr. ASHURST. I want to know to which one of the leaders 
the Senator refers; there are so many leaders over here. 

Mr. NORRIS. I refer to the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Kern], who addressed the Senate in regard to this particular 
provision. 

Now, if it is true that there is subsurface water under this 
arid land that has never been irrigated and the development of 
this power will enable them by means of pumping to irrigate it, 
then there will be another benefit that has not been given very 
much attention by those who haye favored the bill. 

As I said, I do not know of my knowledge whether that is 
true or whether it is not, but I am going to take the evidence 
of the Representative from that congressional district. Repre- 
sentative Courcu, who represents that particular district in 
Congress—although particular pains have been taken here to 
show that he is against this bill, both by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia and the Senator from Indiana—made a speech on this bill 
when it passed the House, and I think we ought to print in 
parallel columns the speech he made there and the letter he has 


written here. This letter came under duress without a doubt. 
The Senator from Indiana showed that there were telegrams 
from the Democratic bosses down in that country telling him 
what to do. It would frighten almost anybody, probably, 
although I am sorry that the Representative was frightened. 
But here in the House of Representatives, before any strong 
hand of coercion was placed upon him, he stood up before his 
fellows and made a speech on this bill which ought to be printed 
in parallel columns with the letter that was put in the RECORD 
by the Senator from California. What he said in the House is 
short. Let me read it. 
Mr. CRunch. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee 


That is the Committee of the Whole of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the date was September 2 last— 
I have heard it frequently mentioned during the progress of this debate 
that the ay and county of San Francisco will be the beneficiary under 


this act. rise to say that San Francisco will not be its only bene- 
ficiary, for they are numerous. 


If you will listen, he will bring these farmers in as being part 
of the beneficiaries, and I think he was right. 

Every traveler in the future who visits the Hetch Hetchy Valley will 
be a beneficiary under this act, for if this bill passes travelers, instead 
of riding mules, horses, or crawling on hands and knees up and down 
the narrow, rugged, and devious pathway that leads backward to 
this place of beauty in the heart of the mountains, can travel In an 
automobile over the broad and ample road provided according to the 
provisions of this bill. 

And the nature lover, It matters not from what land he comes, in 
my judgment will be one of its beneficiaries, for after exerting all his 
strength and 8 at last the mountain top and looking for the 
first time Gownward into the Hetch Hetchy, instead of beholding it as 
it now is, warm, brushy, and covered with an inferior growth of oak, 
will see a lake, biue, beautiful, and deep, in which fishes swim and on 
the borders of which campers rest, far away from civilization and the 
humdrum of active life. 

And farmers— 


Now he is coming down to his constituents— 


And farmers far down at the base of the mountains on the San 
Joaquin plains will be beneficiaries under this act when they draw 
from this contemplated reservoir, held by a dam, which the millions 
of others haye made, surplus water at a cost with which to irrigate 
their farms. 

And other beneficiaries there will be— 

Some more of his constituents— 


And other beneficiaries there will be who pump water with which 
to irrigate their vines, orchards, and alfalfa fields, pumped by electric 
power generated far back in the mountains, in power houses not their 
own, brought to their very geteways at cost, on copper wires they did 
not swing. 

A beautiful picture for his farmer constituents! 

And the great city of San Francisco, ween City of the West, situ- 
ated by the Golden Gate, will be the chief beneficiary, but I love to 
consider its benefit more from the standpoint of the people than I do 
the city, for a million men, women, and children will be there receiving 
benefits from this bill, for in the summer time they will have cool, 
refreshing water, product of Sterra's winter snow, pure as earth affords, 
with which to slake their thirst, and those there using electric power, 
whether it be the city operating electric car lines or the washerwoman 
using her electric iron, each and all will be benefited by this act. 

The city itself will grow, and strangers on strange Sa coming 
from every land, will see hber beauty and her growth. hat helps 
our great city helps our State, and what helps our State adds new 
treasury to s great land, and so I claim from East to West, from 
North to South, all will be benefited by the passage of this bill. 

Now, Mr. President, I have not offered to place in the RECORD 
any telegrams, editorials, and opinions, because it seemed to 
me that the matter was perhaps somewhat overdone; but I have 
a telegram here from Mr. John M. Eshleman, who is the chair- 
man of the State railway commission of California, and who 
has charge of the regulation of all public utilities, and who 
would be the chairman of the commission, as 1 understand it, 
which would have charge of this matter if we pass this bill. 
He says: 

I wisb you success In your efforts to obtain Hetch Hetchy water 
supply for San Francisco. The needs of the city and the highest 
conception of national conservation call for the development of this 
project. Understanding that you propose to impound and use flood 
waters now running to waste and to protect irrigationists in their 
rights, I can see no valid basis for opposition, 

I read that, Mr. President, because it seems to me that there 
are undoubtedly a great many other worthy men who under- 
stand the situation. That comes from the man who will be at 
the head of the very institution of California that has control 
of all these public-utility corporations, and it seems to me that 
his opinion is worth more weight and is of a great deal of value. 

Mr. President, I want to read a few extracts from some of the 
statutes of California. It has been said here—or, at least, it 
was said before the committee—that you ought to defeat this 
bill, and then permit the irrigationists to build this dam and 
for them to handle this power. 

Mr. President, I think under the statutes of California that 
would be an utter impossibility, and I think it is completely 
answered by reading section 1410 of the code of that State: 

All water, or the use of water, within the State of California is the 
property of the people of the State of California, but the right to the 
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use of running water flowing in a river or stream or down à canyon 
or ravine may be acquired by appropriation in the manner provided by 


such electricity, electrical, or 
only within its own limits. 

So I say we never could get the high and proper development 
of this power. That, to my mind, was one of the great reasons 
why we should pass this bill, unless it is given to a municipality, 
There are limitations in the law against making it a practical 
proposition to give it to an irrigation district. 

Secton 1411 provides as follows: 

The appropriation must be for some useful or beneficial l and 
when the appropriator or his successor in interest ceases use it for 
such a purpose the right ceases, 

I am sorry that some of the Senators with whom I have 
been arguing this bill for a week in the cloakroom, and who 
particularly desired me to argue this particular point, are not 
present, Section 1414 is as follows: 

Sec. 1414. As between appropriators, the one first in time is first in 

ht. 


Section 1416 in part—I will not read all—is as follows: 
Within 60 days after the notice is posted— 


A prior section provides for the posting of notice showing 
the intention to file for water— 

Within 60 days after the notice is posted the claimant must com- 
mence the excavation or construction of the works in which he in- 
tends to divert the water, or the survey, road or trail building neces- 
sarily incident thereto, and must prosecute the work diligently and 
uninterruptedly to completion, unless temporarily Interrupted by snows 
of rain. * © Provided, That whenever any city and county, or 
any Incorporated city or town within this State makes, or has made, or 
acquires, or has acquired, any 8 of any waters of this State 
in accordance with the provisions section 1415 of this code, it shall 
not be necessary for such city and county, city or town, to commence 
the work for development of more water so claimed than is actually 
necessary for the immediate needs of such city and county, city or town— 

And so forth. x 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, does the Senator from Ne- 
braska know the date of that statute? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I do not. I got that statute, however, 
from the city attorney of San Francisco, Mr. Percy V. Long. 

Mr. WORKS. That statute has been repealed—not very long 
ago, it is true—and it has been repealed by the new act on that 
subject, which provides simply for permits to take water and 
the final license. It does not depend on the filing. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator mean the last provision 
which I have read, or all the sections? 

Mr. WORKS. I mean all the sections which the Senator has 
read, if they are part of the code. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, of course I am reading these 
sections without personal knowledge. I supposed, having got- 
ten the document from the city attorney of San Francisco, that 
I certainly got the law as it is. Does the Senator say that any 
of these sections which I have read are not, in fact, the law of 
California now? 

Mr. WORKS. They are not, in fact, the law now. Let me 
tell the Senator why, if I may take the time of the Senator—I 
will not interrupt the Senator if he should prefer that I should 
not do so, but it is rather an important matter. 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WORKS. The provisions the Senator is reading are pro- 
visions for filing upon the streams, for the commencement of 
work, the carrying out and the completion of it, which require 
no action on the part of anyone else to complete the transaction, 
but the new statute on that subject provides for applying to the 
water commissioners for a permit to do the work. That permit 
must set out the amount of water that is desired, the purposes 
for which it is to be used, and the various other things provided 
for in this statute. Then a permit is granted to do the work. 
After the work is all completed the water commission deter- 
mines whether the terms of the permit have been complied with. 
If they have been, the commission issues a license. The scheme 
is altogether different, and I think Mr. Long, who is a very 
good lawyer, if he is consulted with respect to it and compares 
the two laws, will say that the new law has the effect of repeal- 
ing the old statute. 

I will say frankly to the Senator that San Francisco may have 
established her rights by her filing under the previous statute 
for that quantity of water. The only question would be whether 
she would have to submit to the regulations of the new statute 
in that respect. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not think it is very material. I do not 
think the Senator will dispute that the sections which I have 


read were the law under which the irrigationists would have 
perfected their right to water if they had ever obtained a right. 
Is not that true? 

Mr. WORKS. Oh, yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. ‘That is what I am trying to show; that is my 
object in reading these statutes. I am going to show, I think, 
that there has never been a possibility of doubt that these irri- 
gationists, although filing on 9,000 feet of water, have never 
perfected their right to use to exceed 2,000 feet; and that if 
they lost the right under the laws of California and the decisions 
of the courts to now come in, and even if they were to attempt 
to do so. 

Of course, if these irrigation companies obtained any right to 
water at all under the laws of California, they obtained such 
right under the law existing at the time, and whether or not 
they have obtained such right must be decided according to the 
law in existence then. The Senator says that the law has re- 
cently been changed, but it will be admitted, I think, without 
any dispute, that the law which I have read was the law in ex- 
istence during the years that these irrigation companies acquired 
whatever right they possessed, and, of course, it is that law, 
rather than what the law may be now, that will govern. 

Mr. WORKS. That may be. I do not know what work 
has been done, but, of course, the irrigation district would have 
the right to follow up the work within a reasonable time and 
apply to beneficial use all the water. they have filed upon if 
that much water was needed. Whether or not they have done 
so, as a matter of fact, I do not know. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not disputing that. That is what I 
have asserted to be the law, and the object of reading the 
statute was to lay the foundation for reading some brief ex- 
tracts from one or two Supreme Court decisions. I do not 
think there is any dispute about that, nor do I believe there 
is any dispute that “hese men have not gone on uninterruptedly 
and within a reasonable time and perfected the right to use 
more water than they have been using for the last 10 years. 

Mr. President, I am going to cut short a good deal of what 
I had intended to say about this proposition, because I fear 
that the principal object I had in stating it—for Senators have 
not done me the honor to be present—will be lost sight of, at 
least until after the vote on the bill, because Senators will 
have no opportunity to hear it or to read it until we have 
voted. I can not close, however, without taking up the atten- 
tion of the Senate long enough to read extracts from one or 
two decisions of the Supreme Court of the State of California. 
I read from 115 California Reports, page 496. I am assuming, 
and the Senators with whom I haye somewhat debated this 
question in private have assumed, that these irrigation dis- 
tricts have not perfected or put to beneficial use any more 
water than they have been using, which they filed on a good 
many years ago, and a question rests in those Senator’s minds 
as to how soon must the districts complete their work, how 
soon must they go on and do it, how long can they wait. While 
they recognize that they have waited a good many years, the 
question as to how long they could wait and not lose their 
right was one that bothered Senators, and that is a question 
which I wish to elucidate. In Senior v. Anderson (115 Cal. 
Repts., 496) I read from the syllabus as follows: 

Water rights—Appropriation for irrigation—Capacity of ditch— 
Quantity limited by user— 

I think it fair to say that it appears in the hearings that the 
diteh of these companies has not capacity enough to carry any 
more water than they have been using. 


Reasonable diligence—Abandonment of part.—An appropriation of 
water by the owner of land by means of a ditch, for the purpose of 
ir tion, is not measured by the capacity of the ditch through which 
the appropriation is made, but the appropriation is limited to such 
quantity— 

Now, listen— 


not exceeding the capacity of the diteh as the appropriator may put to 
a useful purpose upon his land within a reasonable time, by the use 
of reasonable diligence, and if he delays increase of cultivation for an 
unreasonable time such delay must be construed as an abandonment of 
his claim of right to irrigate his whole tract, and the appropriation is 
limited, as against a su uent appropriator, to necessary use as 
applied to the land cultivated within a reasonable 


Another part of the syllabus reads: 


Rights of subsequent . user —Statute of limi- 
tatlons— Running of statute.— The rights of a subsequent appropriator 
having become fixed by the failure of a prior appropriator to use more 
than a limited quantity for irrigation within a reasonable time, can 
not be defeated otherwise than by an adverse user for the full period 
prescribed by the statute of limitations; and such statute does not com- 
mence to run from the mere construction of ditches or the laying of 
pipes for the purpose of using the water upon the lands, in the absence 
of a statutory notice of appropriation, but only from the actual adverse 
use of the water upon such other lands. 


Which means, as E understand, that these trrigationists, if 
they had not appropriated to beneficial use all the water that 
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they had filed on after they had appropriated a portion of it 
and San Frnacisco then filed on the water, they could not there- 
after come in and have the right to the amount of water origi- 
nally named in their notice, unless they commenced to use it, 
and used it during the running of the time of the statute of 
limitations, and that the statute of limitations would not com- 
mence to run until they had actually commenced to use the 
water and not from the time they began their improvements. 

Mr. President, I want also to read from One hundred and 
twentieth California Reports, page 88. I read again from the 
syllabus. I had intended to discuss this at some length, but 
I am going to drop it without any discussion, because I find 
that I must draw my remarks to a close. In the case of Smith 
against Hawkins I find this: 

Water rights—Appropriation—Loss of right by nonuser for five 
years— 

Here is where the Senate will find what is meant by a 
“reasonable time“ 


The failure of one who has appropriated water to devote it to any 
beneficial use for the period of five years next before the commence- 
ment of an action nst a subsequent appropriator, operated, under 
section 1411 of the Civil Code— 


That is one of the sections which I read 


to work ro forfeiture of plaintiff's rights by nonuse, as against the 
defendant. 

Id.—Vartial loss of right—Capacity‘of ditch immaterial—An appro- 
priation of water by means of a ditch is not measured by the capacity 
of the ditch, but is limited to such quantity— 

Now, notice again: 


Not exceeding its capacity, as the appropriator may put to a useful 
purpose; and no matter how great in extent the original quantity ap- 
propriated may have been, any amount less than the whole amount 
appropriated, which has not been devoted to a beneficial use at some 
time within five years, is lost and forfeited as against a subsequent 
appropriator thereof. 

It seems to me that that absolutely disposes of the contention 
that is made here by some—probably not on the floor, but it has 
been made a good many times in the cloak rooms—that while 
these men filed a good many years ago on a large amount of 
water they have never put that much water to beneficial use. 
That is conceded; but it is said that perhaps under the laws 
of California and the decisions of her courts they can still do it. 
I think that question is absolutely settled by these decisions 
and the opinion, if I had time to read it, bears out what the 
syllabus says. 

Mr. President, I have occupied more of the time of the Senate 
than I had intended, and yet I have not gone over a great many 
points that I should like to discuss that I have studied and 
have looked into. I have hurried over some others without giv- 
ing that detailed attention to them which perhaps I should 
have given, but I have reached a point where I am nearly ex- 
hausted, and I shall have to close. 

It seems to me, summing up the case, that the facts are these: 

It is a proposition to permit San Francisco to build a dam on 
public land, to flood land that she already owns, to impound 
water to which she already has title; flood water that for cen- 
turies, in mad torrents, has rushed down to the sea, destroying 
and damaging property on its way. She has already expended, 
in good faith, nearly two millions of dollars in carrying out 
orders that have been made by governmental officials, all of 
which will be lost if some legislation similar to this is not en- 
acted by Congress. The irrigationists on the San Joaquin Val- 
ley, who heretofore haye only used from 1,800 to 2,000 second- 
feet of water and have legal title to only so much as they have 
used, are guaranteed not only full protection for all the rights 
they have but for much more than that amount. In addition, they 
can have power at cost. In this connection, it must be remem- 
bered that from the place where the dam will be built to the 
San Joaquin Valley, where the water is to be used for irriga- 
tion, it is nearly 50 miles. It is within this 50-mile strip that 
all the power will be generated; so that every gallon of water, 
whether it goes to fertilize the land of the farmer or whether 
it goes for municipal purposes to the bay cities, will have first 
passed through the water wheel and done its share to the deyel- 
opment of the power. 

The impounding of these flood waters by San Francisco to 
develop water power will bring cheap light, cheap power, cheap 
transportation, and pure water to millions of people and confer 
benefits that will not only last during our time but that will 
continue so long as these mountains stand and so long as God 
_permits this continent to remain unbroken. These benefits will 
be enjoyed, unless some great catastrophe of nature interferes, 
a million years from now by those who shall come after us, and 
no person or corporation anywhere on earth will be injured or 
interfered with in any way, except the water-power companies 
of California. 

It is not going to destroy the beauties of nature in the park. 
I think it is going to add to them; at least it is going to make 


them accessible to the thousands of our citizens who now are 
denied access to them. 

I do not understand, Mr. President, how any man after he 
has given a fair and honest consideration to the subject can 
come to any other conclusion than that in the very highest sense 


this is a work of conseryation. It is putting the works of na- 
ture into active operation for the benefit and the happiness and 
the comfort of mankind. 

During the delivery of Mr. Norris's speech, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning hour having expired, 
in accordance with the ruling heretofore made by the presiding 
officer, the Chair lays before the Senate the bill (H. R. 7837) to 
provide for the establishment of Federal reserve banks, to fur- 
nish an elastic currency, to afford means of rediscounting com- 
mercial paper, to establish a more effective supervision of bank- 
ing in the United States, and for other purposes, and in accord- 
ance with the previous ruling, concurred in by the Senate, House 
bill 7837 is now temporarily laid aside, and the Senate resumes 
the consideration of the bill H. R. 7207, granting to the city and 
county of San Francisco certain rights of way, and so forth. 

The Senator from Nebraska will proceed. 

After the conclusion of Mr. Nonnts's speech, 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, I know there are a number 
of Senators, some of whom are not now in the Chamber, who 
have expressed a desire to hear the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WALSH] present this question, and I feel that I should suggest 
the absence of a quorum, so as to give them an opportunity to be 
present, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Gore Norris Stephenson 
Bacon Gronna O'Gorman Sterling 
Borah Hollis Overman Stone 
Brady Hughes Page Sutherland 
Brandegee James Perkins Swanson 
Bristow Johnson Pittman Thomas 
Bryan ones Poindexter Thompson 
Burton Kenyon Ransdell Thornton 
Chilton ne Reed Townsend 
Clapp wis Robinson Vardaman 
Clark, Wyo. Lippitt Saulsbury Walsh 
Colt M mber Shafroth Weeks 
Cummins Martin, Va. Sheppard Willams 
Dillingham Martine, N. J. Simmons Works 
Fletcher Myers Smith, Md. 

Gallinger Newlands Smoot 


Mr. LEWIS. May I announce the absence of the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Smrru] because of sickness in his 
family? 

Mr. CHILTON. I wish to announce the necessary absence 
of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]. He is paired 
with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. OLIVER]. 

Mr, LEWIS. Permit me also to announce the absence of the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. Kern], called suddenly from the 
Chamber on important official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-two Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I desire to rise to a 
parliamentary inquiry, and one which I think is of some conse- 
quence. This morning we adopted a resolution (S. Res. 225) 
which provided for the hour of meeting and also for the hour of 
adjournment. The resolution reads: 

Resolved, That the hour of daily meeting of the Senate be 10 o'clock 
a. m., and that the Senate shall on each 17 5 at 6 o'clock p. m. take a 
recess until 8 o'clock p. m. and adjourn at 11 o'clock p. m., until other- 
wise ordered. 

Under that resolution it seems that the Senate is bound to 
adjourn automatically at 11 o’clock to-night. We have a unani- 
mous-consent agreement— 


that before adjournment on the calendar day of Saturday, December 6, 
1913, the Senate will vote upon any amendment that may be pending, 
any amendments that may be offered, and upon the bill— 

That is the Hetch Hetchy bill— ; 
through the regular parliamentary stages to its final disposition. 


The inquiry I desire to submit is whether or not, under that 
unanimous-consent agreement, the Senate must not begin to 
vote upon the bill at such time that the voting may be com- 
pleted and the bill passed, if it is to be passed—disposed of, at 
any rate—before 11 o’clock. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is the Senator asking the opinion 
of the Chair upon that subject? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, if I may be permitted—I do 
not know what may be in the mind of the Chair, and, there- 
fore, I wish to make a suggestion before the ruling—I think 
the last words of that order plainly put it within the power of 
the Senate to extend the time to any hour to-night we may see 
proper. Until otherwise ordered” is the language of the reso- 
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lution. It would be impossible for the Chair or anyone else to 
determine what hour we should begin yoting so as to bring the 
conclusion at 11 o'clock; and it seems to me that there is but 
one thing for us to do, and that is, at such time this evening, or 
any time to-day as the debate may indicate a conclusion of 
that part of our duty, we proceed to vote, and if that conclusion 
is not reached before 11 o'clock, by order of the Senate, ex- 
tend the time to a later hour. 

Mr, SUTHERLAND. I ask the Senator from Georgia, then, 
whether it would not be necessary, if the Senate is not to dis- 
pose of this matter until after 11 o’clock to-night, for the 
Senate to make an order to that effect? 

Mr. BACON. I think when we approach that hour, and it is 
demonstrated that we will not get through by 11 o'clock, it 
will be time enough to consider that question. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. That may be quite true, but I think it 
very well to call attention to the matter, 

Mr. BACON. I think it is very well that attention has been 
called to it, so that we may anticipate it. The parliamentary 
inquiry, howeyer, is addressed to the Chair, and it is for the 
Chair to determine. I simply took the liberty of making the 
suggestion, without knowing what view the Chair might take 
of the question. 

Mr. LEWIS. Might I be permitted to say, Mr. President, 
that it seems that one of the able Senators on the Republican 
side of the Chamber called attention very appropriately the 
other day to a precedent of the Senate that where there has 
been adopted a resolution providing that a matter be done on a 
certain day it would be construed as a legislative day and, 
therefore, the time would be extended at any length necessary 
to make that legislative day? I fancy the same thing would 
apply here. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The unanimous-consent agreement pro- 
vides that the vote shall be taken before adjournment on the 
calendar day of Saturday, December 6, 1913.” 

Mr. LEWIS. Then, I must yield my judgment to that of 
Senators who are better acquainted than am I with the defini- 
tion of the expression “calendar day.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has an opinion, which 
he is ready to give. He may be wrong 

Mr. O'GORMAN. Mr. President, if I may make a suggestion 
before the President of the Senate announces his view, I wish 
to say that it would seem to me that the unanimous-consent 
agreement under which we are acting can be harmonized with 
the resolution which was adopted this morning. The resolution 
of this morning provides, in substance, that it is to become 
operative, unless otherwise ordered. We bave, by unanimous 
consent, made an order, or made an agreement which has the 
effect of an order, and if it shall conflict at 11 o’clock to-night 
with the provisions of the resolution adopted this morning the 
unanimous-consent agreement will have the effect of continuing 
the session automatically, it would seem to me, up to 12 o’clock 
midnight, 

Mr. BACON. Twelve o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. ‘Twelve o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I disagree with the Sen- 
ator from New York about that, for the reason that the resolu- 
tion which provides that we shall adjourn at 11 o'clock p. m. 
each day says “ until otherwise ordered.” 

Mr. O'GORMAN. “Until” or “unless”? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Until.“ 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Until otherwise ordered.” I think that 
merely contemplates a future order and is not intended and 
could not be intended to relate back to some order that had 
been, made in the past. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. Has it not been established by the prece- 
dents of this body that a unanimous-consent agreement could 
not be impaired or modified either by another unanimous-con- 
sent agreement or by an order of the Senate? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. There is no conflict, as the Senator 
started to say when he first rose, between the two resolutions, 
in my opinion, and if they both stand they can be both opera- 
tive. I agree with the Senator; I do not think the unanimous- 
consent agreement could be changed or modified by this order. 

te O’GORMAN, That is the only suggestion I desire to 
make. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. If they both stand, what will happen 
will be that, if the unanimous-consent agreement is kept, we 
will have to vote on the Hetch Hetchy bill before we adjourn 
at 11 o'clock on this calendar day; that is all. 

5 Mr. BACON. Twelve o'clock is not the end of the calender 
ay. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. It says 12 o'clock. 

Mr. GALLINGER. As I understand this matter, the con- 
troversy is over the question as to whether or not we are going 
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to lose an hour in the consideration of this bill. I trust the 
Chair will make his ruling, because I am afraid we shall lose 
the hour at the present time unless the ruling is speedily made. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I desire to be indulged 
just to say a word. 

Mr. STONE. I shouid like to ask a question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. In a moment. I make this suggestion 
in the utmost good faith, because it is perfectly apparent that 
if the matter should run along until 11 o'clock we should be 
confronted then with the proposition that under the order we 
are bound to adjourn, and under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment we are bound to dispose of the bill before we do adjourn. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. That is true, Mr. President. Before the 
Chair rules, if I may be allowed to say so, I do not think the 
Chair, unless it desires to do so, can be compelled to interpret 
or to enforce the unanimous-consent agreement. That is an 
agreement made by the Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is true. 

Mr. STONE. I wonder if it is possible in the mind of any 
Senator that we are not going to conclude the consideration of 
this bill before 11 o'clock to-night? 

Mr. BRANDEGED. I hope not. 

Mr. STONE. We will not, however, if we precipitate one 
of these parennial and inconsequential discussions. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair had hoped that before 
this question arose the apparent discrepancy between the reso- 
lution adopted this morning and the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment would have been taken out of the realm of controversy 
by the temporary suspension of the resolution until the close 
of the present calendar day. The Chair believes that a unani- 
mous-consent agreement entered into by the Senate of the 
United States is, of course, enforcible only by the Senate of 
the United States, but that it is the invariable rule and practice 
of the Senate of the United States to enforce its unanimous- 
consent agreements. 

The Chair assumes, therefore, for the purpose of the ruling, 
that the Senate of the United States will enforce the unanimous- 
consent agreement heretofore entered into. That unanimous- 
consent agreement, in the opinion of the Chair, could be set 
aside only by the unanimous consent of the Senate. As the 
resolution this morning was not adopted by the unanimous con- 
sent of the Senate, the Chair, if unfortunately called upon to 
rule at 11 o'clock to-night, will hold that the unanimous-consent 
agreement is in force and effect until the expiration of the 
present calendar day. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I rise to a parliamentary in- 
quiry. The agreement, I believe, provides that all amendments 
to the bill shall be voted on during the calendar day. Is it the 
interpretation of such an agreement that if the voting should 
commence on the calendar day and continue on until after the 
calendar day the agreement would be complied with? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has already perhaps 
proceeded further than the Chair was required to do under the 
circumstances, simply for the purpose of expressing the views 
of the Chair to the Senate, so that, if incorrect, they might be 
corrected. The Chair now, however, refuses to decide what 
will become of the present bill if argument continues until 12 
o'clock to-morrow. The Chair has at present no opinion on that 
subject; but if such a contingency shall arise, the Chair at that 
time will haye an opinion. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I call for the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Senator from Montana is 
recognized. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, it was not my purpose to say 
anything on the bill now under consideration before the Senate 
beyond the remarks submitted when I occupied the floor by the 
grace of the Senators who were of right entitled to it. I was 
moved to depart from that course, however, very largely by 
reason of the telegrams read into the Record on yesterday 
morning by the Senator from Indiana and others, which indi- 
cated a very genuine concern on the part of some of the farmers 
in the San Joaquin Valley over what they deemed a peril to 
them in the enactment of this measure. 

Lest the alarm thus expressed should infect any Member of 
the Senate, I concluded to ask your indulgence while I canyass 
with you for a short time, and in as brief and direct a manner 
as I may, some of the arguments heard in this Chamber cal- 
culated to excite it. 

I feel satisfied that I shall be able to convince those who 
will honor me with their attention that that alarm is entirely 
unfounded, and that, should this bill pass, these farmers not 
only will enjoy all of the rights they now possess but they will 
acquice, under and by virtue of it, if they should see fit to 
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ayail themselves thereof, rights that they do not now possess or 
enjoy. I shall undertake also to answer some of the arguments 
that have been advanced in support of the contention that this 
bill is void as unconstitutional, in whole or in part, because it 
is an unlawful invasion of the rights of a sovereign State. 

I pause at this time to repeat what I said on the floor a few 
days since—that it is impossible, as it seems to me, to inject 
into this debate the question of the relative right of the States 
on the one side and the National Government upon the other 
to the control of the waters of streams within a State. 

I explained at that time the nature of this bill as I view it. 
In its essence it is not a bill which undertakes to regulate or 
dispose of or distribute the waters of any river in the State of 
California or elsewhere. The primary purpose of the bill is to 
make a grant to the city of San Francisco of certain rights in 
certain public lands, 

That the Government of the United States has the right to 
dispose of the public lands, or of any interest in the public lands, 
is, as a matter of course, not a debatable question. That it like- 
wise has the right to attach to any grant of public lands any 
lawful conditions which it may see fit to impose as a condition 
of the enjoyment of that grant likewise, I take it, will give rise 
to no controversy. 

This, then, is a question as to whether the Government, in 
making a grant of certain easements in public lands, is entitled 
to attach thereto conditions relating to the use of water which 
it is contemplated will be stored upon those lands or carried 
over them by virtue of the privileges granted in the pending bill. 

It does not require any great degree of perspicacity to recog- 
nize that that is a question entirely separate and apart—related 
to, of course, but by no means identical with—the question 
whether, when the National Government undertakes to exercise, 
not a proprietary right at all, but a purely governmental right, 
the right of controlling the navigation of navigable streams, hav- 
ing no proprietary right either in the adjacent land, the land 
under the stream, or the water flowing in the stream, it may at- 
tach a privilege to dam such a stream conditions in character 
like those which are found in this bill. 

In the consideration of this question the other day a con- 
troversy arose with respect to the effect of the conditions pre- 
scribed in this bill, the observance of which is required by the 
grantee in order that it may enjoy the benefits of the grant. 
It was urged in that connection that if those conditions are un- 
constitutional and yoid—and it was asserted that they are—the 
result would be one of two things, as I understood the course of 
the argument: Either that the entire act would be void, or that 
the obnoxious conditions would be held void, and the grantee 
would have the benefit of the grant without the burden of the 
conditions; in other words, that it would take the grant made, 
entirely divested of the obligation to observe the conditions. 

The bill grants to the city of San Francisco the right to con- 
struct a dam upon public lands, and to back up the waters of 
the Tuolumne River, flooding lands owned by the city of San 
Francisco, and likewise lands owned by the Government of the 
United States. It also gives to the city of San Francisco the 
right to construct ditches and canals across the public lands for 
the purpose of conveying the water that shall be thus stored to 
its place of ultimate use. It gives, likewise, the right to take 
timber from the public lands adjacent to the line of construc- 
tion for use in building the works; likewise, to take from the ad- 
jacent lands stone, earth, and other material necessary for con- 
struction. Throughout, the grant is one of a right in public 
lands with a condition. 

In the first place, be it understood, I do not agree with the 
proposition thus asserted, that there is anything unconstitu- 
tional about the bill as a whole, or about the conditions them- 
selves, which it is asserted are beyond the power of national 
legislation; but if that were true it would.by ne means follow 
that the grant itself could be enjoyed by anybody without the 
performance of the conditions upon which it is made. 

Some controversy arose in respect to that matter, and a chal- 
lenge was hurled at me with some vehemence, and possibly with 
some asperity, provoked, perhaps, by some uncourteous de- 
meanor upon my part when I had the floor a few days since by 
the permission of the Senator from Washington [Mr. Porn- 
DEXTER]. I do not care to do more in following it than to lay 
before you what the Supreme Court of the United States has 
repeatedly said upon the subject. Its rule is that when one 
obtains a grant of any kind upon conditions, the grantee in the 
act who takes the benefit of it will not be heard to assert that a 
particular condition of the grant is contrary to the provisions 
of the Constitution. In other words, he will be estopped from 
asserting that it is void for any such reason. 

For the sake of brevity, I read from the Encyclopedia of 
United States Supreme Court Reports, which condenses and ex- 


presses in terse language the rulings of that court, upon this 
point. I read from page 77 of Volume IV, as follows: 

Esto to raise stitutional 4 
insel oe the benefit of an . — tational Aaly Ta „ 


quent litigation with others not in that 1 * 
ality as a defense position, aver its constitution 


An evident error; it should be“ unconstitutionality ”— 


although such unconstitutionalit: have bee - 

petent cial tribunal in Raat bad ee t. Tn ack 3 

estop applies with full force and conclusive effect. And where a 

litigant in a State court avails himself of a right or power conferred by 

. eee * ag 8 8 in 3 he relles 
a ere 

its validity and estops himself from shjetting to it <a 8 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. WALSH. Certainly. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator can elucidate that matter a 
little bit further by answering a single question which I should 
like to ask him in connection with it. 

Mr. WALSH. I shall be very glad to do so, if I can. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The question is this: Admitting that, as 
between the parties, the city of San Francisco in this particular 
bill would be estopped to deny the validity of all the conditions 
that she assumes, suppose the State of California should inter- 
vene, as between the two litigants; and, say, as a basis of her 
intervention, that this contract or condition is against the eco- 
nomie policy of the State of California and interferes with that 
policy: can not the State successfully intervene and insist that, 
notwithstanding the condtion these waters will have to be dis- 
tributed in accordance with the laws of the State of California, 
which itself holds jurisdiction over the waters? 

Mr. WALSH. I have not overlooked the suggestion implied 
in the question of the Senator from North Dakota. and I shall 
be glad to answer it now or to take it up in the course of my 
discussion of the subject, as the Senator prefers. I shall be 
glad to answer him now, if he would rather have it that way, 
or let it go and have him call the matter to my attention again 
if I do not answer it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will allow the Senator to choose his 
own method. 

Mr. WALSH. I shall be very glad to do so. Then, I will 
proceed, 

I take it that no one will doubt that it is impossible for the 
city of San Francisco to enjoy this grant and at the same time 
to assert that the entire act is void. That, of course, would 
not be permitted at all. Neither would it be hard to assert 
that any particular provision in the act is void. I desire to 
dilate upon that for a moment, Of course it would be entirely 
unjust, entirely unfair, and contrary to the first principles of 
equity that she should thus enjoy the grant freed from the 
eonditions upon which alone it was made. 

I wish to make that a little more clear by referring to one 
of the cases which is adverted to in the note, It came before 
the Supreme Court, and is reported only briefly in One hundred 
and ninetieth United States—the case of Gano against the Min- 
neapolis & St. Louis Railway Co. The decision was affirmed 
principally upon the authority of an earlier case by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in One hundred and sixty-sixth 
United States. I read now from the decision of the Supreme 
Court of Iowa, from which a writ of error took the case to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

In the opinion is the following: 

In Dow v. Electric Co. (N. H., 31 Atl., 22) the Supreme Court of 
New Hampshire said: “ When a legislative grant of authority to exer- 
cise the power of eminent domain contains a condition that the grantee 
shall pay more than the value of the property taken under the power, 
the grantee accepting the grant and exe: sing, sha wer can not ques- 
tion the constitutionality of the condition. he defendants were au- 
thorized to flow plaintiff's land upon the condition, among others, that 
they pay the damage thereby done to him and 50 per cent in addi- 
tion, * * * ‘The statute ermissive. It confers a privilege which 
the defendants were at liberty to exercise or not, as they saw fit. B 
their exercise of the power conferred, flowing the plaintiff’s land, an 
applying for assessment and dam. they are precluded from denying 
the validity of the condition. T question of its constitutionality 
under either the Federal or State Constitution is not open to them. 
Pitkin v. City of aie (112 Mass., 509); Deverson v. Railroad 

8 and cases cited; Dodge v. Stickney (61 N. H., 

(5 Hill, 468). The defendants’ objection that 

ct with both Constitutions or either of them Is 


This ease was afterwards appealed to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and that tribunal said: “We agree with the Supreme 
Court of New “spe gp oye in thinking that the plaintiff! in error, by 
availing himself of the power conferred by the statute, and joining in 
a trial for the assessment of d. . is precluded from denying the 
validity of that provision which prescribes that 50 per cent 1 be 
added to the amount of the verdict. ‘The act confers a privilege which 
the plaintiff In error was at liberty to exercise or not, as it saw fit.” 
(See 166 U. S., 489; 17 Sup. Ct., 645; 41 L. Ed, 1088.) 


overruled.” 
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The act considered was one authorizing railroad companies 
to exercise the right of eminent domain. The statute provided 
that in case the railroad took the land the owner should be 
awarded costs and attorneys’ fees, thus requiring as a condi- 
tion to the exercise of the power that the company desiring to 
condemn should pay attorneys’ fees for services rendered to the 
landowner in the proceedings. It was held that the railroad 
company, having taken advantage of that statute, and having 
appealed to it as the basis of its right, could not be heard to con- 
tend that the provision was unconstitutional, simply because it 
was one of the conditions upon which the company was entitled 
to exercise the right at all. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WALSH. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator has explained the facts of that 
case, but I am not sure that I exactly caught them. As I under- 
stand, however, in that instance, the railroad company was pro- 
ceeding under a certain statute to condemn; the statute pro- 
vided that if parties proceeded to condemn under it they should 
do certain things—pay costs and attorneys’ fees—and by virtue 
of the fact that the railroad company had proceeded under that 
particular statute, the court held that it could not be heard to 
say that any of the provisions of the statute were void. 

Mr. WALSH. Exactly. So, here, the city of San Francisco, 
in proceeding to build this dam and asserting any rights it may 
care. to assert under this act, will be in like manner estopped to 
deny any of the conditions of the act under which it proceeds. 

There is, as a matter of course, a limitation to every principle, 
and I would not have it understood that there is not in this 
ease. A consideration of the principle to which I now desire to 
advert probably will serve to indicate the proper conclusion to 
be Arrived at on the line of thought suggested by the Senator 
from North Dakota. It is as follows: 


There can be no estoppel in the way of ascertaining the existence of 
a law. That which purports to be a law of a State is a law or it is not 
a law, according as the truth of the fact may be and not according to 
the shifting circumstances of parties. It would be an intolerable state 
of things if a document purporting to be an act of the legislature could 
thus be a law in one case and for one party and not a law in another 
ease and for another party; a law to-day and not a law to-morrow; a 
law in one place and not a law in another in the same State. And 
whether It be a law or not a law is a judicial question, to be settled 
and determined by the courts and judges. The doctrine of estoppel is 
totally inadmissible in the case. hen certain parties have acted and 
have been placed in obligatory positions toward others under a statute 
subsequently declared unconstitutional, such persons can not claim the 
benefit of an estoppel in such manner as to have such void law executed 
as against the parties claimed to have been estop king upon 
this point, the court said: “ We are unwilling to assent to the doctrine 
of legislation by estoppel. The courts can not by the execution of an 
unconstitutional law as a law supply the want of power in the legis- 
lative department." This result is not inconsistent, however, with the 
cases which hold that, “although a law is found to be unconstitutional, 
a party who has received the full benefit under it may be compelled to 
pay for that benefit according to the terms of the law. This is upon 
the theory of an implied contract the terms of which may be sought in 
the invalid law and which arises when the full consideration has been 
Pipa by the party against whom the contract is sought to be en- 
orced.“ 

That is the principle by which we are to be governed in the 
determination of this matter. This is a contract between the 
Government of the United States, on the one hand, and the 
city of San Francisco, on the other. The Government grants 
these easements to the city; and it, upon its part, agrees to 
perform the conditions which are designated here as the con- 
sideration upon which it gets the grant. 

I wish now to address my attention for a while to the claims 
made on behalf of the irrigationists in the San Joaquin Valley. 
I shall return later to the feature of the case which I have 
been canvassing, when, if I have not fully answered the ques- 
tion of the Senator from North Dakota, I shall be obliged to 
him if he will call my attention to it. 

It will be understood that long years ago all of the water of 
the stream in controversy here was appropriated and taken out 
for use in irrigation and other beneficial purposes. We will be 
entirely justified in assuming that there is to-day no river in 
the State of California affording any considerable amount of 
water the waters of which were not many years ago appro- 
priated and put to some beneficial use, chiefly for the purpose 
of irrigation. So that years ago, and before San Francisco 
ever contemplated this source for a municipal water supply, 
it is undoubtedly true that all the water which flowed in the 
Tuolumne River at the low season of the year was appropriated 
by the farmers living in the San Joaquin Valley for the irri- 
gation of the lands of which you have heard. Likewise, within 
recent years efforts have been made, by the construction of dams 
and the establishment of reservoirs, not only to make available 
what is flowing in the stream at the low season, but to hold for 
use at that season the excess waters that go down to the sea 


during the period of flood. Undoubtedly long ago whatever 
f f of that character upon this river existed were 
u i 

So, Mr. President, we approach this question upon the under- 
standing, in the first place, that the farmers in the San Joaquin 
Valley have certain vested rights in the waters of this stream. 
It may be assumed that they have 2,300 cubic feet, or that they 
haye a thousand cubic feet, or that they have 3,500 cubic feet. 
They acquired those rights pursuant to the laws of the State 
of California. Lest it might be asserted at any time that there 
was a question as to the right of the State to parcel ont the 
waters of a stream flowing through it, as early as 1866 the 
Congress of the United States passed an act to the effect that 
whenever rights had accrued and were vested and enjoyed 
pursuant to the local law or custom, such rights should be in 
the persons who had enjoyed these rights; and in 1870 Congress 
passed another act to the effect that all patents to lands any- 
where within the public domain should be subject to water 
rights which had accrued or rights to ditches or reservoirs 
under or which were recognized by the act of 1866. 

So these people in the San Joaquin Valley have certain yested 
rights in the waters of this stream. That is property. It is 
property in the very highest sense. They own it as much as 
they own their lands. They own these rights as much as they 
own their cattle. They own these lands as much as they own 
money that they have in the bank. 

Mr. President, somewhat strangely an apprehension exists 
in the minds of some, a fear lest something said in or done 
under this act might operate to deprive them of any of the 
rights which they have thus acquired. But I am very sure 
that not only the lawyers but the laymen in this body will 
recognize, on reflection, that it is beyond the power of Congress, 
no matter what they may say in this bill or any other bill, to 
take away from those people one jot or tittle of the rights 
which they have thus acquired. 

I want to follow that a bit further. We are going to enact 
this winter, as I hope, a general dam act; an act to permit 
those who desire to do so to erect dams upon the public domain 
for the purpose of damming the waters for power purposes. 
The Geological Survey estimates that there is undeveloped 
water power in the State of Montana to the extent of 2,000,000 
horsepower. Most of it can be utilized only by the construc- 
tion of dams upon lands now owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Will it be contended for a moment that when we pass 
an act authorizing the construction of dams generally upon the 
public lands for the purpose of storing water to generate 
electrical power we put in peril the holdings of people who 
have acquired water rights upon any stream? Is it necessary 
that we shall be careful to ascertain the extent of the right 
which each of these may have or the amount of all of them, 
collectively, and make a provision in the bill that we shall 
enact in order that they may be protected in their rights? 
Mr. President, you would undertake an impossible task. 

Mr. President, we have heard a great deal of contention, 
a great deal of discussion, upon this floor as to whether these 
farmers in the San Joaquin Valley are entitled to as much as 
2,300 cubic feet per second, or as to whether they are entitled 
to as much as 3,500, and my distinguished friend, the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER], the other day expressed 
his dissatisfaction with the bill because he said it did not 
give those people enough, that they ought to have 3,500 cubic 
feet at least. 

When we come to pass a bill of the kind mentioned, is it pos- 
sible that we will be called upon to sit in Judgment upon the 
question as to the amount the several proprietors of water on 
each river affected is entitled to on account of appropriations 
made years before? This body is not constituted so that it can 
determine those questions. ‘They are always the subject of 
long and heated controversy and protracted litigation in every 
State in which the right of appropriation exists. 

No, Mr. President; nothing that we could do by this act will, 
as I say, in virtue of the provisions of the fifth amendment of 
the Constitution, in any manner affect, nor can it affect, the 
rights of these people. That amendment provides that— 

No person shall be deprived of his life, liberty, or property without 
due process of law. 

It is beyond the power of this Legislature to take those rights 
away from them. 

That being the case, we pass to the question of the effect of 
these conditions, which have been assailed as vesting or attempt- 
ing to vest in the General Government powers that inhere in a 
sovereign State and that can be exercised by the State and by 
the State only. The determination of that question depends 
upon the answer to the inquiry as to whether, if this grant were 
made by a private person, similar provisions would be void. In 
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other words, we are to regard the Government of the United 
States in considering this bill as in the attitude of a proprietor 


of land. It is undertaking to give to the grantee, the city of 
San Francisco, certain rights and privileges in its lands. It 
makes these conditions. If those conditions would be valid in a 
grant made by a private person, they are equally valid in a 
grant made by the Government. 

So, I want to consider with you a little while as to whether 
these grants are valid or not. You can very readily conceive 
that a public-spirited gentleman might have a large domain 
in the State of California. Upon that domain there is an 
excellent dam site. By the utilization of it by anyone who 
should acquire a right to the waters the highest use could be 
made of the water. It could be utilized for irrigation; it could 
be utilized for municipal purposes; it could be utilized for the 
generaton of electric power. The owner of the site is perfectly 
willing to give that property to some one who will expend the 
money necessary to develop it, but he wants the grantee to 
utilize it for the benefit of his fellow countryman. He makes 
conditions just the same as those we find in this bill. 

I want to examine those provisions with you. Do not let us 
talk generally about the disposition of the waters of the stream 
by the State as against the General Government, but let us 
inquire what these provisions are, 

Take subdivision (d) of section 9 as illustrative of the charac- 
ter and because it has been made the subject of criticism. At 
page 13 you will find a number of subdivisions of section 9 
lettered. Subsection (b) provides that the irrigation districts 
shall be preserved in their rights; that their right to 2,350 cubic 
feet of water per second shall be recognized. Then subsection 
(e) provides for the measurement of the water to which they 
are entitled. Then subsection (d) provides as follows: 

(d) That the said grantee whenever the said 5 9 55 distriets 
desire water in excess of that to which they are entitled under the 
foregoing— 

That is, the 2.300 feet 
shall, on the written demand of the said irrigation districts, sell to the 
said irrigation districts from the reservoir or reservoirs of the said 
grantee such amounts of stored water as may be needed for the bene- 
ficial nse of the said irrigation districts at such a price as will return 
to the grantee the actual total costs of providing such stored water. 
such costs to be computed in accordance with the currently a ted 
practice of public cost accounting as may be determined by the Secretary 
of the Interior, including, however 

And so forth. 

Thus it is said a power of disposition of these waters is put 
into the hands of the Secretary of the Interior. He is charged, 
it is said, with determining what amount should be paid for these 
waters, and the power is taken away from the State of Califor- 
nia or from its water commission. 

Let me ask you, Mr. President, if this were an individual mak- 
ing a private grant, and he should provide exactly as is here pro- 
yided, that his grantee should sell water to this irrigation dis- 
trict at a price—being the actual cost of the same—to be deter- 
mined by Mr. Jones or Mr. Franklin K. Lane, would anybody 
say that the provisions of the laws of California had been 
transgressed? Of course an individual could not impose such a 
duty upon another without the consent and acceptance of him 
in whom these powers were reposed, but if Mr. Jones or Mr. 
Franklin K. Lane, as private citizen, should say, “ Well, I will 
be very glad to accept this trust and to discharge the duties as 
best I can,” would anybody say that the laws of the State of 
California had been: violated in any particular, or that the sov- 
ereign rights of the State of California had been invaded? 

This section from which I read continues— 
upon the express condition, however, that the said grantee may require 
the said irrigation districts to purchase and pay for a minimum quan- 
tity of such stored water, and that the said grantee shall be entitled to 
receive compensation for a minimum quantity of stored water and shall 
not be required to sell and deliver to the sald irrigation districts more 
than a maximum quantity of such stored water to be released during 
any calendar year. 

The Secretary of the Interior, by the next section, is to deter- 
mine the amount of the maximum and minimum, the language 
being as follows: 

(e) That such minimum and maximum amounts of such stored water 
to be so released during any calendar year as hereinbefore provided and 
the price to be paid therefor by the said Irrigation districts are to be 
determined and fixed by the Secretary of the Interior in accordance 
with the provisions of the preceding paragraph. 

Just substitute for the Government a private individual, and 
for the Secretary of the Interior substitute a private person, 
and who is there who would be heard to assert that a provision 
of the kind read would make the whole thing void or that the 
condition itself must fall? 

Now, Mr. President, I want to pass to another class of pro- 
visions of the bill. When it comes to the matter of fixing prices 


this private grantor might provide, might he not, that the pay- 
ment was to be made at such a price as should be fixed by the 


laws of the State of California, or in the event that the laws of 
the State of California made no provision for the fixing of the 
price, then the price was to be fixed by some person named by 
him. A provision of that character is found in a number of 
sections of this bill. I refer you to subdivision (m), page 20, 
where we read as follows: 

The said grantee shall develop and 
use of its people and shall, . . the. aoe 
California or, in the absence of such laws, at prices approved by the 
Secretary of the Interior, sell or supply such power for irrigation, 
Bernia ts Suid tanto S acta tial ots ot ato ana Sab Sprain 
mast pater eke costs of providing and supplying 

So, Mr. President, you will have to determine, if you reach 
the conclusion that these provisions are an invasion of the 
rights of the State, that it would be beyond the power of a 
private grantor of lands to make such requirements as a con- 
dition upon which his grant is to be enjoyed. à 

I now desire to pursue the line of inquiry suggested by the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumperr]. He asks, in 
effect, if the State might not intervene in a proceeding involving 
these conditions and assert their invalidity as a usurpation 
of its jurisdiction. I ask the Senator to assume that a private 
individual makes a grant upon conditions substantially the same 
as are here provided, that these terms upon which water and 
power shall be sold are to be fixed by a third party. That is 
done for the benefit of prospective purchasers, of parties other 
than the parties to the contract. The parties who are thus to 
be benefited are not parties to the contract; they are not bound 
by it at all; they may, if they choose to do so, come in under 
the contract and avail themselves of its provisions, or they 
may say, No; we do not care to come in under that contract; 
prefer to have the water commissioners fix the rates we are 

pay.’ 

Mr. President, it will be borne in mind that water can ndt be 
impounded and kept without use. In all the States permitting 
appropriation water is affected with a public use. Anyone who 
engages in the work of impounding water or in transporting 
it is obliged to sell at a reasonable price to anyone who may 
demand water. 

Now, one of the citizens of the State of California might 
choose to come in under the provisions of such à contract and 
ask that he be accorded the price provided therein. Another 
might say “I choose to have the water commissioners fix the 
price. I do not care to avail myself of the provisions of this 
contract.” So he might likewise say “I do not care to rely upon 
the contract which the city of San Francisco has made with 
the Government of the United States. I ask the water com- 
mission of the State of California to fix the price which I shall 
pay.” Have I answered the Senator? 

Mr. McCUMBER. Partially, Mr. President. My mind was 
not focused so much upon the price which is provided for in 
this bill, and which I can not conceive as being contrary to the 
rule that would be established by the laws of the State of Cali- 
fornia, but if I read the bill correctly, there is a guaranty in 
it that a certain district may haye a certain amount of water. 
If there is water enough for all the districts, in which there 
could be no possible dispute, I could understand that there 
would be little chance for a conflict there. But suppose the 
district, which may be the Modesto or the Turlock district, 
claims the full amount under the provisions of the bill which 
is practically guaranteed them by the city of San Francisco, 
but there is not enough of that water to supply the demand of 
the district and some other section that is equally entitled to 
water, and the State of California, through her water commis- 
sion, Should make an award of a quantity of water as between 
districts or between individuals which would not be in exact 
harmony with the distribution that would be made by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior or under the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. WALSH. I am very glad indeed that the Senator has 
opened that line of thought, because exactly those conditions 
will be encountered when California undertakes by any proceed- 
ing to regulate these matters. There are to-day in existence in 
the State of California and all over the West private contracts 
between those who own canals through which water is carried 
and private individuals by which they agree to pay a fixed price 
for the water they use, in perpetuity or otherwise. The com- 
pany is under obligation, under contract, to supply those thus 
contracting with water. 

It is beyond the power of the State of California to interfere 
with the performance of those contracts or to decree that the 
water shall be taken away from those who have contracted for 
it and given to some one else. Likewise it is impossible for the 
Legislature of the State of California effectively to say that 
those having so obligated themselves need not pay the amount 
which they have thus contracted to pay, but shall pay some other 
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rice to be fixed by their water commission. In other words, 

egitimate contracts entered into remain, notwithstanding any 

provision that California may make vesting powers, however 
extensive, in a water commission. 

But, Mr. President, it is suggested that inasmuch as the farm- 
ers in the San Joaquin Valley are not parties to this contract 
they will have no right to sue upon it. 

The question as to when a party other than those making it 
may sue upon it is one that involyes us in many technical distinc- 
tions raised by the courts. It is not possible to reconcile the deci- 
sions. Some courts will hold that a third party, for whose bene- 
fit a contract was made, may sue under certain conditions, white 
another court will hold that under exactly the same conditions 
he will not be entitled to sue. Whether or not a farmer in the 
San Joaquin Valley may avail himself of the provisions of this 
contract between the Government of the United States upon 
one hand and of the city of San Francisco upon the other I do 
not deem it necessary at this time to debate. My own opinion 
about it is that they have that right and that any of them may 
come in under this act, appeal to its provisions, ask the privi- 
leges it grants them, and have those privileges enforced against 
the city of San Francisco by any court in the land. But if I 
am wrong about that and they occupy a position which does not 
entitle them to that relief, then, Mr. President, the only remedy 
there is in case a violation of any of the conditions of this grant 
occurs is, as was suggested, a procedure by the Government of 
the United States to forfeit the grant. 

But, Mr. President, what reason have we to suppose that, if 
it should be determined that the individuals in whose interest 
they were written into the bill have not the right to avail them- 
selyes of the provisions of this act, the Government of the 
United States would be remiss in its duty in that regard? 
What right have we to assume that the city of San Francisco 
can go on unnoticed by the Government of the United States and 
violate with impunity the conditions under which it obtained 
this grant? What right have we to assume that the Depart- 
ment of Justice will overlook any violation of the provisions of 
this act, intended to safeguard the interest of any citizen; or, if it 
should, what right have we to assume that this body or the co- 
ordinate body upon the other side of the Capitol will be derelict 
in its duty by failing to call the attention of the Government to 
the fact, and compelling the institution of a proceeding to forfeit 
this grant? 

It has been suggested that in any controversy that may arise— 
that in a lawsuit to determine whether any rights were taken 
away from the users of this water by virtue of this act, there 
would be, upon the one side, a weak litigant, a farmer of re- 
stricted means; and, upon the other hand, a great, powerful 
municipal corporation with practically limitless resources, as 
his antagonist. In answer to that, Mr. President, I call your 
attention to the fact that the opposing litigant would not be a 

single farmer, with his limited resources, at all, because all of 

the rights granted by this bill, if it grants any right at all, 
all of the conditions, are written into the bill in favor of two 
irrigation districts of great wealth. It is conceded that they 
- have the first right to at least 2,300 cubic feet per second of 
water. Do you know what that means? That means something 
like 92,000 miners’ inches of water; enough, as water is now 
utilized, to irrigate from 200,000 to 250,000 acres. The prior 
rights that these districts enjoy, represent a value that runs 
into the millions, not to speak at all about the farm values and 
other property that is back of them. So, instead of a weak 
single individual on the one side contending with a great city, 
we shall have these two great irrigation districts, holding and 
enjoying property of immense value, a patrimony that would do 
credit to a prince or that would ransom a rajah. 

Then we are presented with a picture of a single isolated 
farmer seeking to establish himself in the San Joaquin Valley 
and endeavoring to get some water out of the Tuolumne River 
in antagonism to the great city of San Francisco, which is 
granted rights by this bill. But, Mr. President, such a condi- 
tion can not possibly arise, because, as indicated a while ago 
in the course of my remarks, all of the waters of that stream 
that flow through during the season of low water were appro- 
priated years ago. All that could be utilized of the flood waters 
of the stream by the construction of dams at small cost are 
likewise utilized, and there is no way of increasing the avail- 
able water now except by the construction of a great dam, such 
this bill contemplates, in the Hetch Hetchy Valley. It will 
be accordingly necessary for that single lone farmer to asso- 
ciate himself with a large number of other farmers or others 
interested who will be able to build a dam such as that for 
which this bill provides. Then it will be necessary for those 
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Who thus associate themselves to come here to Congress in order 
to get just exactly the privileges which it is intended by this 


bill shall be conveyed to the city of San Francisco. There, Mr. 
President, is, as I said the other day, the crux of this whole 
question. It is simply a question as to whether the water to be 
impounded if this bill passes shall be allowed to run idly and 
uselessly to the sea until at some future time when others 
interested will combine themselves into irrigation districts and 
ask of us the privilege to construct a dam for the purpose of 
carrying the water to the arid lands of the San Joaquin Valley 
still remaining unreclaimed, or whether we shall devote it to 
the use of the city of San Francisco immediately, as is pro- 
yided by the pending bill. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran], in the course of his 
remarks, made a number of other objections to the bill, which 
I do not deem it necessary at this time to notice, except for one, 
Complaint was made about the provision of the bill found at 
page 5 and reading as follows: 

Sec. 3. That the rights of way hereby granted shall not be effective 
over any lands upon which homestead, mining, or other existing valid 
claim or claims shall have been filed or made and which now i law 
constitute prior rights to any claim of the grantee until said grantee 
shall have purchased such tion or portions of such homestead, min- 
ing, or other existing valid claims as it may require for right-of-way 
Purposes and other purposes herein set forth. 

I do not know that I clearly understood the Senator, but I 
gathered from him that under that language the rights of no 
one would be safe, except one who had obtained a patent for his 
claim, or, at least, had made final proof upon it. The Senator 
must have overlooked the decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in the case of the Northern Pacific Railway 
Co. against Trodick, reported in Two hundred and twenty-first! 
United States, in which it is ruled that anyone who settles upon 
public lands intending to assert a homestead right to them, 
being bona fide in the occupation of them for that purpose, 
enjoys a “claim.” It was undoubtedly to protect the assertors 
of such claims that this provision was incorporated into the 
bill, and I deeni the language ample to protect them. 

Mr. President, I haye not undertaken to discuss here those 
considerations which properly, to my mind, appeal to the judg- 
ment and discretion of Senators in relation to the disposition 
that ought to be made of this bill. That labor has been dis- 
charged and the facts have been amply developed with special 
skill and ability and with much learning in the course of this 
debate. I have simply endeavored to clear up some questions 
in relation to which much time has been devoted, but which, as 
I view the matter, are entitled to very little weight in the 
determination of this measure. I have accomplished the pur- 
pose with which I started out if I have impressed any Mem- 
bers of this body with the view that there is really only one 
question that is legitimately open to consideration or investi- 
gation or debate in this connection, and that is as to whether 
a small portion of the Yosemite National Park should be de- 
voted to the utilitarian purpose that is contemplated by this 
bill; in other words, whether the conditions are sufficiently 
grave to justify us in invading its precincts. 

For myself, living, as I do, in a semiarid region of the 
country and knowing the blessings of an adequate supply of 
wholesome water, not always as a matier of course obtainable 
there, I can not, in consonance with my duty as a legislator of 
the Nation, permit the love that I have for the beauties of na- 
ture to outweigh for a moment the appeals for water to drink 
of a whole city full of people. 

Moreover, it does seem to me that the request of the city of 
San Francisco comes to us with particular force and strength; 
it certainly does to me, not at all by reason of that devastating 
calamity that befell her, but by reason of the superb courage 
with which she rose after that visitation from amidst the ashes 
of her stateliest homes and her proudest public monuments. I 
saw her in devastation and ruin, plundered by faithless public 
servants, racked by strikes, when her corrupt city government 
had gone to pieces, leaving her a prey to lawlessness. Only 
four years after I saw her again, rebuilt, celebrating ber re- 
habilitation amid the plaudits of thousands, who were amazed 
at the work that had been accomplished in that short time and 
gazed in wonderment at the new city more beautiful and more 
enduring than the old. I want San Francisco to have this water, 
and I want her to have the power as well, because, among other 
reasons, she typifies some of the very best features of American 
life. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I had hardly expected to 
take the time in addressing the Senate upon this question, but 
by the courtesy of the Senator from Nevada, who gave notice 
that he would speak to-day, I am to have a little while in which 
I may at least explain my vote in opposition to this bill. One 
reason why I think it proper for me to address the Senate is 
that I am a member of the Committee on Public Lands, which 
reported this bill favorably. I was not present, However, at the 
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hearings before the committee, nor was I present at the time 
the report was agreed upon. I was unavoidably absent at that 
time. But, Mr. President, I find in the report of the advisory 
board of Army engineers and in some admissions made here on 
the floor of the Senate ample ground, as I view it, for my 
opposition to the bill. I want briefly to call the attention of the 
Senate to some statements in this report. I read from page 
50, where the following statement is made: 

The valley of the San Joaquin has less rainfall and less run-off from 
its rivers than the valley of the Sacramento. The Tuolumne River 
could, if not used for city supply, be used to irrigate a large amount 
of fertile land, as could almost any river in the valley of California if 
means are found economically to store the water. 

Further: 


The board believes that on account of the fertility of the lands under 
irrigation and their aridness without water the necessity of preserving 
all available water in the valley of California will sooner or later make 
the 5 15 1 for the use of Hetch Hetchy as a reservoir practically 
irresistible. 


Now I turn to page 22 of this report and read as follows: 


The McCloud River is a branch of the Pitt River, which itself is 
a tributary of the Sacramento. McCloud River rises on the southern 
and southeastern slopes of Mount Shasta. It flows in part from glaciers 
aud in part from large springs. The water is clear, cold, and palatable. 
The inhabitants of the valley drink it at any point and consider it 
of first-class quality. At some times of the year, said to be for only 
short intervals, it assumes a milky appearance. This seems to be due 
to a small tributary, Mud Creek, which at times carries considerable 
laya sand. On the day of the inspection by a member of the board Mud 
Creck was carrying a large amount of this sand and the river was 
quite milky in appearance. It is not thought that this affects the 
hygienic qualities. It seems probable that by damming Mud Creek and 
forcing the water to percolate through the soil this sand could be held 
back or the water could be confined in a reservoir and allowed to 
settle. The minimum discharge of the McCloud River being about 
1,200 cubic feet per second, or 770 million gallons daily, the flow is 
ample without storage. 


This comes under the discussion by the board of the other 
available sources of water supply for San Francisco. 

Turning again to the conclusions of the board, on page 50, I 
find : - 

The board is of the opinion that there are several sources of water 
supply that could be obtained and used by the city of San Francisco 
and adjacent communities to supplement the near-by supplies as 
the necessity develops. From any one of these sources e water 
is sufficient in quantity and is, or can be made, suitable in quality, 
while the engineering difficulties are not insurmountable. The deter- 
mining factor is principally one of cost; in some cases, however, such 
as the Sacramento, sentiment must be taken into consideration. 

The project proposed by the oy of San Francisco, known as the 
Hetch Hetehy project, is about $20,000,000 cheaper than any other 
feasible heey for furnishing an adequate supply. The aniy exception 
is the filtered Sacramento 7 which in actual cost is about thirty 
millions greater than the Hetch Hetchy project, but by discounting to 
1914 becomes only $13,000,000 greater. 

So, Mr. President, this much as a basis for my opposition to 
the bill as found in the report of the board of Army engineers. 
There is the McCloud River, in the Sacramento Valley, which 
will furnish 770,000,000 gallons daily of cold, clear, palatable 
water at a cost, under the discount, only $13,000,000 in excess 
of the cost of the Hetch Hetchy project. i 

What else have I as a basis for my objection to this bill? 
The admissions upon the floor of the Senate here, coming from 
those in favor of the bill. They are that in the Turlock-Modesto 
irrigation district there are now approximately 150,000 acres 
under irrigation. What is the minimum value of the 150,000 
acres? Three hundred dollars an acre, or an aggregate valua- 
tion of the lands now under irrigation of $45,000,000. What is 
the further admission on the floor? That there are at least 
150,000 acres yet within those districts easily susceptible of 
irrigation—as much so, I think, as those already under water. 
What is their value? At the minimum, as given here on the 
floor, $300 an acre, or an aggregate valuation of $45,000,000. 
So we have $90,000,000 of land valuation as against the $13,- 
000,000 San Francisco would have to expend on the Sacramento 
“project over and above what she would have to expend in se- 
curing water through the Hetch Hetchy project. The bill be- 
fore the Senate gives barely one-half the quantity of water 
necessary for the irrigation of the 300,000 acres. 

I should like to have Senators view this matter for a moment 
from a purely economic standpoint. What else is there to be 
considered here? In addition to the 300,000 acres in the two 
districts to which I have referred there are, according to the 
reports, at least 150,000 acres lying outside of the Turlock- 
Modesto irrigation district which are susceptible of irrigation, 
and which should be brought within the limits of those districts, 
making, in addition to the $90,000,000 aggregate valuation of 
the land if it has sufficient water, $45,000,000 of further valua- 
tion. So, taking it from the purely economic standpoint, and 
considering, too, the needs of San Francisco and the additionai 
cost of taking water from the McCloud River, in the Sacra- 
mento Valley, I say this is a question which the Senate should 
not hesitate long in determining. 


What does it mean to San Francisco? Mr. President, San 
Francisco will not get through the Sacramento project the power 
that she will get through the Hetch Hetchy project. ‘That is 
granted. That power has an estimated valuation of $45,000,000. 
It is urged here that in order that San Francisco may have at 
her command this immense water power, which will enable her 
to compete with the electric-light companies, with the street car 
companies, and so forth, and prevent the extortions of those 
companies, she should be allowed the advantages she would have 
through the Hetch Hetchy project. The patriotism, the public 
interest, the high-mindedness of the San Francisco people have 
been alluded to here. 

I think that the patriotism, the intelligence, and the public 
spirit of the people of San Francisco will cure these evils and 
prevent the extortion of street car companies and electric-light 
companies in the future, without the possession of this power 
coming from Hetch Hetchy, to the detriment of these other 
great and vital interests. 

Think of what is involved, not only for the people immedi- 
ately and directly affected in the Turlock and Modesto irriga- 
tion districts, but for San Francisco herself, with these fields 
at her very doors—these fields for the varied products of which 
San Francisco furnishes the market. With 300,000 acres and 
more devoted to alfalfa, to grains, and to fruits, I can not but 
believe that from the economic standpoint San Francisco and 
all the men, women, and children of that great city will be 
benefited more by having these districts and the various irriga- 
ble districts in the-San Joaquin Valley under cultivation, and 
for which all this water is needed, than they will be by having 
the Hetch Hetchy project opened up to them, other available 
sources of abundant water supply being considered. 

Mr. President, much has been said about the effect a reser- 
voir will have in marring the beauty of Hetch Hetchy Park; 
there has been much opposition to the project because of the 
injury it will do to this fine piece of natural scenery. 

I think I appreciate all that; but if it were a question be- 
tween the nature lovers and the urgent needs of the people of 
San Francisco I would not long hesitate, but would decide in 
favor of satisfying the needs of the inhabitants of that great 
city rather than to gratify mere sentiment or please the artistic 
taste of the nature lovers. 

But that is not all that is involved in this question. At a 
time when I thought that it was perhaps about the only ques- 
tion involved my impression was in favor of this bill, for the 
needs of San Francisco were said to be most urgent. But here 
now is this other element, with the need of San Francisco for 
Hetch Hetchy at the minimum. Viewing it now from the 
purely economic standpoint, considering what it would mean 
to the irrigation districts with lands under cultivation as at 
present, what it will mean for the lands which may yet be 
opened to cultivation and to the people who will dwell thereon, 


what it will mean through them to the people of San Fran- ` 


cisco herself, and to the people of the State of California, I 
can not help but think this measure should be defeated. 

Yes; dam up Hetch Hetchy if great human need require it. 
and there may come the time when a reservoir should be made 
of that little valley. But it will be for some other use—a more 
reasonable use, as I view it, a higher use than that of now 
simply supplying water and power to the city of San Francisco, 
with a need no more urgent than she has here shown. Let it be 
for the rich but thirsty lands in the Modesto-Turlock districts 
and the lands of such other districts as may yet be created. 
This, will be the demand which, in the language of the engi- 
neer’s report, may be “ practically irresistible.” 

Then when at some future time the nature lover and artist 
traveling through these districts views the fields of alfalfa, wav- 
ing grain, and rich orchards, multiplied in number and in 
yield, as they will be manyfold with this more abundant supply 
of water, he will find in seeing ali this wealth and prosperity 
and happiness some compensation for the marring—if they are 
at all marred—of the beauties of Hetch Hetchy. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I desire to ask a question of 
the Senator from South Dakota. The scenery which the Sena- 
tor has so eloquently described—waving fields of grain and 
alfalfa—is the only character of scenery to be found in the 
State of South Dakota, is it not? 

Mr. STERLING. Oh, no. We can show you in South Dakota, 
in what is said to be, because of its mineral wealth, the richest 
100 miles square on the continent, the Black Hills country, as 
beautiful a piece of scenery as anyone could desire. It is not, 
perhaps, so majestic as the Rocky Mountains, as they are known 
to the Senator from Montana, but in the matter of pure beauty 
it is equal to the Rocky Mountains themselves. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President, I believe the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Prrrman] had given notice that he was going to 
speak at this time. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Sutvety in the chair). The 
notice was giyen and is on the desk. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, the Senator from Rhode 
Island has asked to take a few minutes of my time. I am more 
than glad to give him an opportunity to use as much time as he 
desires. 3 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Chair referred to the list 
because there are a number of Senators whose names are on 
the list, and those whose names appear subsequently to that of 
the Senator from Nevada may have some rights in the matter. 

The Senator from Rhode Island is recognized. 

Mr. LIPPIAT. Mr. President, I thank the Senator from 
Nevada for his courtesy. 

I shall take only a few minutes to explain the vote I am 
about to give upon this measure. I take occasion to do that, 
not because I think this question needs any additional discus- 
sion—for I think all sides of it have been very thoroughly dis- 
cussed in this body during the past week—but because I have 
received from citizens of my State a number of letters protest- 
ing against what they call the destruction of the Hetch Hetchy 
Valley. There are some 40 or 50 of them altogether—not, per- 
haps, a very large number—but on account of the character and 
importance of the people who sign them I do not like this meas- 
ure to go to a vote without briefly stating my position. 

I presume, and think I am not egotistical in saying so, that 
there are few men in the United States to whom an appeal of 
this kind by nature lovers would come with greater force than 
to myself. Ever since I was a boy I have been irresistibly 
driven to the open places of the earth. For more than 30 years 
nearly every one of my leisure hours was spent upon the water. 
For the last 10 years I have had almost as strong an impulse 
driving me to the hills. 

When the introduction of the automobile made it possible 
I began to go around the northern part of the State of Rhode 
Island, which is a beautiful region of wooded hills and ponds 
and streams, looking for a place where I might locate. Some 
five or six years ago, after three or four years spent in such 
research, I found a place in the northern part of the State 
where, upon the top of a hill, surrounded by dense woods and 
ponds and streams, I built myself a house where I can look for 
miles over the surrounding country. This came about, not from 
any settled purpose upon my part, but because some inclination 
to those scenes seemed irresistibly to compel it. The result of 
that has been that for the last four or five years practically 
every leisure moment I have had while in Rhode Island has 
been spent in those surroundings. 

I think, therefore, that even the most ardent nature lover 
can not say that I am indifferent to the scenes in which he 
takes so much pleasure. On the other hand, my busier hours 
have been engaged in an occupation that compels my attention 
to the importance of the kind of development that is proposed 
at Hetch Hechy. 

The prosperity of Rhode Island was dependent upon its water 
power. It originated with it. It was because there was a 
water power at Pawtucket that Slater, coming from England, 
started the first cotton factory in the United States there. It 
is because of the clear water in her creeks, and the power they 
have developed, that the textile industry, the most important of 
her industries, has grown up and prospered there. 

It is only within some three or four years that I spent several 
days going around the State for a man who was about to locate 
a new industry in this country, one which I think will grow 
into large proportions, trying to find a water supply in the 
State that would answer his needs. But because our water 
was so thoroughly taken up, and because I could not find it 
for him, the State of Rhode Island lost the benefit of that in- 
dustry, and it was obliged to locate elsewhere. 

I found myself, therefore, at the beginning of this week, 
when this question was brought up for discussion in this body, 
very strongly moved by two directly opposing influences my 
appreciation of the benefits of natural scenery, my great sym- 
pathy with the people who enjoy them, and the importance and 
value of water, which had been developed in me by a long 
business training. Under such conflicting emotions a man is 
apt to arrive at the time for voting wishing that he could cast 
two votes. I have found myself in that position before on some 
of the questions that have come before this body. I do not 
find myself in that position upon this question to-day. I am 
thoroughly convinced of the correctness of the vote which I am 
going to cast. I am thoroughly satisfied that that vote ought 
to be in favor of this measure. I am Satisfied of that, because 
I believe that the theory of the nature loyers that a great scene 
of beauty is going to be destroyed is not correct. Nothing is 
going to be destroyed. The beauty of the Hetch Hetchy Valley 
is still going to be there. 


The grandeur of its cliffs is still going to be there; the 
beauty of the Wampana Falls is going to be there uninterfered 
with; and, what is more important, there is going to be a 
means provided for the general public of seeing these things. 
There is no use in natural beauty that is inaccessible, and the 
present condition of that valley is such, as I understand it, 
that no wagon has ever penetrated to its interior. The only 
means of getting there are by trail or on foot, and the number 
of people, as the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THomas] said the 
other night, who visit it annually is only something over 200. 
Under this project there is going to be built a first-class wagon 
road, the cost of which will be over $600,000, which will circle 
the yalley. It is going to be so located that the scenic effects 
will be readily accessible, and I think that all of this is a 
strong recommendation for the project. 

Different natures enjoy scenery in a different way. Some 
love the ocean. Its unceasing restlessness attracts them. Some 
love the quiet of a woodland scene, and some are inspired and 
thrilled by the grandeur of the mountains. I believe that 
many a man in the future will look at the quietness of the lake 
that is going to rest at the foot of the Hetch Hetchy hills and 
see in it a beauty he would be very sorry to miss. ` 

On the other hand, nature has put in the State of California 
a great natural resource. A great deal has been said upon the 
fioor of the Senate this week in regard to the benefit that the 
water of that valley would be for the domestic uses of San 
Francisco. A great deal has been said about the value it would 
be for irrigation and agricultural purposes in the Modesto and 
other districts. 

A little has been said about the value of the water power 
that is going to be developed from this source, but a very little. 
Nevertheless, as I have studied this bill, and I have studied it 
as carefully as I know how, I have given it my closest attention, 
I have followed very carefully the debates, I have talked with 
many Senators outside in regard to it, the value of that power 
appeals to me very strongly. 

Our judgments are all the result of our heredity and our 
environment. Mine has been such as to make me appreciate 
the meaning of a great water power. It is supposed here that 
the city of San Francisco is under contract to develop a power 
of some 60,000 horsepower, but that is by no means all that 
the engineers’ plans call for in that direction. As an ultimate 
development, they call for a water power at a point about a 
dozen miles below the Hetch Hetchy Dam, and entirely outside 
of the Yosemite district, of a plant that will develop 75,000 
horsepower. A little lower down in the valley, and to be de- 
veloped later on, they call for another plant that will develop 
75,000 horsepower, and at another point, at some perhaps still 
more remote period in the future, for a plant that will develop 
12,500 horsepower; in all, a development of more than 160,000 
horsepower, and a power of such a nature that it runs con- 
tinuously. 

In our manufacturing districts when we speak of a power we 
usually think of it as something that is going to run 10 hours a 
day and perhaps 60 hours a week. At least it used to be that. 
It is now 54 hours. Here is a power that runs 24 hours a day 
and 7 days in the week, and it never tires. One of the impor- 
tant things that have made the Atlantic seaboard the populous 
and thrifty and industrious country that it is is because at Lhe 
back of it there was coal and there was iron—coal to produce 
power, iron to serve all the great manufacturing purposes to 
which that metal is indispensable. California has no coal ac- 
cessible enough to be cheap coal—cheap enough for manufactur- 
ing. She has for the time being oil, but how long she will have 
oil is, in the minds of many people, a very problematical thing. 
We are certainly using our oil supplies, which have required 
countless generations to create, at a very rapid and perhaps a 
very wasteful rate. But even oil can not furnish power as 
cheaply as these waterfalls will. I am told that down the west 
coast of South America there are great iron mines, containing 
iron of a high grade and in almost inexhaustible quantities. 
One of the developments that people look forward to from the 
opening of the Panama Canal is the development of some of 
those mines. It may well be that if California is supplied with 
the great power, such as is going to be produced at Hetch 
Hetchy, and if iron should be found not too far for cheap trans- 
portation as the result of this development, there may be cre- 
ated in the future another great manufacturing district in Cali- 
fornia; and I do not believe it is necessary for me to remind any 
Member of this body of the great value of a manufacturing in- 
dustry in close proximity to an agricultural industry. But any 
such development is impossible unless California can have the 
power either developed or in potential development. 

Now, Mr. President, there has been something said here about 
the control of this water and this power. I am not worried 


‘about who is going to control either, I think that the impor- 
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tant matter to-day is to see that it is created. That is the 
question that is immediately before us. It is to see that this 
stream which has run for countless generations uselessly down 
to the ocean is made the servant of mankind, is harnessed to 
work for man, and when that has been done I have absolute con- 
fidence that the legislators of the future, the people of Cali- 
fornia, will see that proper regulations are made to get the 
supreme beneficial use out of that great improvement for her 
people and the people of the rest of the country. 

To tell the truth, I am not so much worried about monopolies 
as some people are. I believe there is nothing easier to con- 
trol by legislation than a monopoly. You have only one per- 
son to deal with. We are dealing with them from day to day, 
therefore, as they exist, very effectively. If there is any un- 
due monopoly connected with this power development, it will 
be taken care of without any question by the people who are re- 
sponsible for such caretaking in the future. 

I can only say, therefore, that as the result of my study of 
this question—and it has been as thorough as I know how to 
make it—I should not rest satisfied if I did not yote to give to 
the people of California—and when I say the people of Cali- 
fornia I mean to the possession of all the country—the benefit 
of this great natural resource which is within her borders. 

Mr. SMOOT. Before the Senator takes his seat, I appreciate 
the Senator's position in desiring not only by his vote to give 
to San Francisco necessary water, but also the development of 
the power for the utilities that may be established in California 
at some future period. However, I want to call the Senator's 
attention to the fact that there can be developed on the Cherry 
Valley drainage area and the Lake Eleanor drainage area 
98,000 horsepower, and that will not interfere at all with the 
Hetch Hetchy Valley. That creates within a few thousand 
horsepower what the report shows that the Hetch Hetchy 
will create. The city of San Francisco has virtually lands 
around Lake Eleanor and the rights to the water. The water 
from that source, according to the report, amounts in Cherry 
Valley to 160,000,000 gallons daily, and the Lake Eleanor 130,- 
000,000 gallons daily, which will be sufficient for a city of 
2,000,000 population, 100 gallons per day for each man, woman, 
and child. Why would it not be better for San Francisco 
to take that and develop that water power and not interfere 
with Hetch Hetchy at all? 

Mr. LIPPITT. I will say in reply to that, that I am a 
Yankee, and the Yankees very frequently answer one question 
by asking another. I might very well ask the Senator why 
would it be better? I do not ask him to answer that question 
now, because I know his fertile mind will find a great many 
most excellent reasons why it will be better, but I will tell 
him why I think it is better to adopt this measure now. The 
reason why I think so is because I want both sources of supply 
developed. I hope some time in the future somebody will come 
to this body and ask authority—if any authority is necessary, 
perhaps it is not—for the development of this other source of 
supply. J 

I hope some time that other 100,000 horsepower he speaks 
of will be developed for the use of California, and I hope 
and ieve that she will need every unit of power that lies 
withi er borders for the important developments that are 
going on there. She will need them for her municipal purposes; 
for light; she will need them for her street railways; she will 
need them for what are now her steam railways. It can not be 
far in the future, if the power is available, before the railways 
of this country will be electrified. They are infinitely better 
run by electric power than by steam power. 

Therefore my answer to the question of the Senator is that 
the immediate question before us is that there has been pre- 
pared by people ready to carry it out a project for the develop- 
ment of ‘this power. 

If we say no“ to this, we are not saying “yes” to some- 
thing else, to this particular something else perhaps that the 
Senator has in mind. Those things can only be done one at a 
time, and the time now is for the development of the Hetch 
Hetchy plan. Moreover, that requires Government sanction. 
We all know how difficult it is to get through this body, owing 
to the natural and very proper suspicion the Members of it 
have of propositions for the control of great public benefits by 
irresponsible private capital, by unregulated private capital. 


There are not many projects that could be brought in here which 


would get even a hearing where the result might be for the 
development of this Goyernment-owned Hetch Hetchy Valley. 
Therefore I think the time is now for us to vote in favor of 
the particular project, if we are in favor of the great principle 
of conservation which underlies this project. One hundred and 
fifty thousand horsepower means the saving of 1,000,000 tons 
of coal a year; it means the saving of the equivalent amount of 
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oil a year. Conservation, as I understand, is to preserve such 
things as far as possible for future generations. When we 
develop our power by water we injure no one, present or 
future; when we develop our power with oil or coal, we are tak- 
ing something away from some one who some day is going to 
live in this world, and who perhaps will not be able to get it. 
So far as I am concerned, I want to see the water powers of 
this country developed just as rapidly as it is possible for 
them to be developed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in order that the Senator may 
understand my position, I will say that I asked him the ques- 
tion, not for the purpose of indicating that I am opposed to 
granting to California any water that she may be entitled to 
or any right of way over any lands that she may be entitled 
to. That was not my idea. The claim has been made, and 
made strenuously, that San Francisco can not get water any- 
where else; that she can not get power anywhere else; that this 
is the only source of supply. My question was simply designed 
to show that there were other sources. I also asked the Sen- 
ator if the mere question of San Francisco being unable to get 
water anywhere else was the question involyed whether this 
measure would be satisfactory to him. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I will say, Mr. President, that I have made 
no claim in anything that I haye said that this was the only 
source of supply; that it was physically possible for San Fran- 
cisco to get a water supply. I do not understand that to be 
the case, I do, however, understand it to be the case that her 
engineers, who are amongst the most competent of any in the 
country, have decided, after careful study of the case, that 
this is the best source of supply for San Francisco, and, so 
far as I go, I want her to have it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Rhode 
Island yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. LIPPITT. While the Vice President was out of the 
Chamber the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman] kindly 
yielded to me for a few monients that I might make these 
remarks, and he has the floor. 

Mr. PITTMAN, I very willingly yield, for I want to have 
that question discussed. 


Mr. McCUMBER. Mr. President, I simply want to ask a ` 


question of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smecor]. The Senator 
from Utah has indicated that there was certainly some reason 
why the city of San Francisco should adopt some other project 
instead of this particular one. I should like to ask the Senator 
if he knows of any ulterior reason that is guiding the purpose 
of the city of San Francisco in attempting to secure this par- 
ticular location? Why does the city of San Prancisco carry on 
this very vigorous contest—and certainly it has shown itself to 
be a contest? Why is she so persistent in insisting that this 
shall be the project that shall be developed for her particular 
benefit if she can secure elsewhere just as good water, under 
just as favorable conditions, and can also develop all the horse- 
power in electrical energy that she will need for her purposes? 
That has been a question that has somewhat bothered me right 
along in the discussion of this matter. The Senator may have 
reasons which would influence him in believing that she is 
waging this constant war for this particular point that he 
would give the Senate the benefit of. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator’s question is very 
direct, and is one that perhaps it would be well for me not to 
try to answer in a few words. I do not know that I can answer 
it to the full satisfaction of myself, but I do know that what 
San Francisco wanted in the first place was a grant from 
Congress for a right of way and the privilege of building a dam. 
San Francisco never asked that these regulations be put in 
the bill; San Francisco never asked that authority be granted to 
the Secretary of the Interior to regulate the rates per horse- 
power; San Francisco never asked that there be an act of 
Congress interfering with the distribution of the waters within 
the State of California. I will, moreover, say that it is my 
opinion that the reason San Francisco wants this particular 
dam site is for the power that she thinks can be developed 
cheaper than from any other source, and at the same time get 
a Jarge supply of water. That is my personal opinion, 

Mr. McCUMBER. The whole question, then, the Senator 
thinks, is a question of finance? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think so. 

Mr. McCUMBER. That it will cost the city less to get the 
same amount of water? 

Mr. SMOOT. And to get the same power. 

Mr. McCUMBER, And to get the same electrical energy from 
this particular project for less than it would cost elsewhere? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that is true. I think that there is not 
a representative of the city of San Francisco who will not say 
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that the regulations in this bill were put into it to secure the 
necessary votes in the House of Representatives to pass the bill. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, may I add to that they were 
also put into the bill by the very men and the very influences 
that are trying now to beat the bill here because these proyi- 
sions are in the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. So far as I am concerned 

Mr. THOMAS. Pardon me. 

Mr. SMOOT. 1 want to say to Senators that I resent that im- 
putation, if the Senator means that it has had anything to do 
with influencing any Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS. I did not mean a single Senator on the floor, 
and I am sorry if my statemem conveyed any such impression, 
because I know that it is not the case, and I want to make the 
stutement as fully as possible. I yery much regret that my posi- 
tive statement did not refer to influences outside of this 
Chamber. 

Mr. SMOOT. I accept, of course, the Senator's statement 
without really a tinge of feeling. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am very glad the Senator does, because 
nothing was further from my mind. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator from Colorado 
that this is not a new question. 

Mr. THOMAS. I understand that. 

Mr. SMOOT. This matter has been before Congress for about 
nine years. I have attended a number of hearings in relatión 
to it, and I know just what San Francisco wants. If this bill 
contained only what San Francisco wanted it would have been 
passed within one day and all of this discussion would never 
have occurred in this Chamber, and I doubt whether there would 
have been more than a very few votes against it. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator and myself can have no con- 
tentions about the provisions that are in the bill that ought 
to be out of it. I agree with the Senator, and I am in favor 
of granting to San Francisco the right to all the water she is 
entitled to receive. I would eliminate, and expect to do so 
by introducing an amendment, all of the provisions that are 
in the bill—and there are puges of them—which assume control 
by the Government of waters which belong to the State of 
California. I do not want them in the bill as a precedent for 
any future grant that may be made by the Government. I do 
not think they belong there; so that there will be no contest 
upon that proposition; but the Senator has now stated that 
the real question is the question of cost. That might be a 
legitimate proposition. Then the question that would follow 
that would be simply this: Is the cost of the other projects 
to the city of San Francisco so greatly in excess of the cost 
of the Hetch Hetchy as to make them practically nonavailable 
at the present time? In other words, will the cost of this 
project be as much as the city can afford to pay at this time for 
the service that she will receive? If that be so, then certainly 
it would seem to me to be a legitimate judgment upon her 
part to seek to secure this site which she can bond her citizens 
to pay for rather than to attempt to secure something that 
will cost her so much more that she can not raise the necessary 
funds by bonds or otherwise to correspond with the cost of 
construction. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, the Senator’s statement so far 
as he has gone is exactly in accord with my position. If it 
were only a question of water, I will say to the Senator that 
San Francisco can get from other sources all the water she 
needs for less money than it will cost to get water from this 
source. She has already agreed to purchase the Spring Valley 
water system, and the whole cost of the Spring Valley Water 
Co. system, with an expenditure of from $7,000,0000 to 
$10,000,000 for the extensions, would amount to not more than 
$45,000,000, and the Army board reports show that there would 
be ample water for domestic purposes and for city purposes 
for many, many years. 

Mr. McCUMBER. The Senator can see that that does not 
fully answer the question, because, while San Francisco might 
get water at less cost, considering the question of water alone, 
it may be necessary for her to secure power which she could 
develop and utilize, and thereby reduce the cost to bring it 
within her ability to pay for the construction of the project. 
Therefore, while she might secure another project that would 
give her water at less cost, still it might give her water at such 
cost in its ultimate result that she could not afford to take it. 
That is the question upon which I should like information, be- 
cause it is an important consideration in passing upon the just- 
ness of the claim of the city of San Francisco. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true, Mr. President. I agree with the 
Senator. If there were not involved in this bill the question of 
an assumed power of Congress to grant an authority to the city 
of San Francisco which I do not believe we have the right to 
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grant, there is no question, in my opinion, but that San Fran- 
cisco would go to some source other than this project. No person 
that I am aware of wants to deprive San Francisco of any of 
her lawful holding of water. I understand that her filings have 
been made on the Tuolumne River. I do not care whether their 
filings date back to 1901 or if they were not made until 1908; 
that makes no difference. No one can take her rights away 
from her, and all that would be necessary for her to begin the 
deyelopment of those rights would be to get the right of way 
over the public domain and the right to build the dam. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] a question. His attention has 
been directed by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
Cunz n] to the question of San Francisco's motive, as to 
whether San Francisco had or not an ulterior motive in trying 
to get this bill through. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Utah if, in his opinion, that is material, if the economic need 
to be served will be greater if all the waters can be used for 
irrigation purposes? In other words, whether or not San 
Francisco’s motive in trying to get water through the Hetch 
Hetchy project is material if a greater economic need can be 
seryed by using the waters for irrigation purposes? 

Mr. SMOOT. It would not be material, Mr. President, as to 
results, but I do believe that it would have an influence upon 
me as to whether or not I would vote for a measure. 

Mr. STERLING. I will ask the Senator a further question: 
If 450,000 acres can be irrigated by the use of the waters of the 
Tuolumne Rivyer by damming them up in the Hetch Hetchy or 
otherwise, and meanwhile San Francisco is able to extend her 
source of supply and get water at a cost of thirteen or fourteen 
million dollars more than by the Hetch Hetchy project, would 
not that serve a greater economic need and purpose than that 
San Francisco should have the water from the Hetch Hetehy 
project? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, perhaps I misunderstood the 
Senator’s former question. I will answer the Senator's last 
question by saying that, in my judgment, it would. 

Mr. THOMAS and Mr. REED addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. Did the Senator from Colorado have the floor? 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN] 
has the floor. 

Mr. REED. I did not desire to ask a question; I wanted to 
make a few remarks. 

Mr. THOMAS. If the Senator desires to ask a question of 
the Senator from Utah, I will gladly yield. 

Mr. REED. No; I said I desired to make a few remarks, and 
I will yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. The Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman] has 
the floor. I merely wanted to say, Mr. President, that the 
question asked by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
CUMBER] of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] seems to me 
to express in concise form the principal issue that is to be here 
determined. The Senator’s emphasis upon the composite pur- 
poses of San Francisco, which can be better subserved, and 
perhaps only subserved, by utilizing this source, is, to my mind, 
the real key to the history of the Hetch Hetchy project, because 
there is no other project that will yield the same amount of 
electric power, regardless of cost; and, of course, hydroelectric 
power is almost as much of a municipal necessity in these days 
as is water itself. Consequently I haye no doubt that both the 
city officials and the city engineers were actuated very largely 
by the general purpose that has been so well expressed by the 
Senator from North Dakota in his question. 

My real purpose, however, for interrupting, Mr, President, was 
to ask permission to have read into the Record a letter from Mr. 
Theodore A. Bell which refers to a telegram that was addressed 
to me which I read into the Recorp this morning, and which re- 
ferred to him directly by name. I think, therefore, it is but 
justice to Mr. Bell that he should be permitted to haye his reply 
to that telegram inserted in the RECORD. Š 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the letter will 
be read, as requested. 

The Secretary read the letter, as follows: 


CONGRESS HALL, 
Washington, D. C., December 6, 1913. 
Hon. CHARLES S. THOMAS, 
United States Senate. 
My DEAR SENATOR : I am informed there has been read into the RECORD 
a telegram from Francis J. Heney, which states that I am representin 
power interests in my opposition to the Hetch Hetchy grant, and tha 
in a similar capacity I have opposed the new water conservation law in 
California. 
So far as I am 


mally concerned, no statement or opinion comin 
from Francis J. 


eney can cause me any mental disturbance; but as 1 


am appearing here for thousands of farmers in the San Joaquin Valley, 
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ne eco- 


mission. 

The 1913 law, which has been referred to the people, under the refer- 
Spaun laws of 8 ere — 1 the law of 1911 so as to 
include water appropriat or irrigation. 

While this last act was pending in our legislature I expressed the 
view that the principle of proposed law as an excellent one, but 
that I was opposed to the provisions that seemed to give the water 
commission wer to destroy riparian rights in that State. The law 

Lor the large companies, who have the money to 22 


toward the small riparian farmer, who must gradually enlarge his use 


f their ts Id be violative of the 
te the tight of th am owner to a reasonable use of the water is 
the land itself. 

With only these facts to bee (ide him, Heney has based a personal 
attack on the writer, prompted by Political animosity, and in a con- 
3 degree — to his habit of abusing.everybody that does not 
m to agree with him. 

With 8 to the referendum of the 1913 law, I beg to state that 
I was absent from California at the time The genre were ed 
and circulated, and I did not even know that referendum t be 
3 — 3 3 . at Washington some weeks after 

e petitions been 

Trusting that I have not trespassed on your patience, and with assur- 

15 Peg to remain, 


ances of bi, rsonal 
Na e yours, THEODORE A. BELL. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate may be laboring under 
a misapprehension that the ruling recently made by the Chair 
as to the hour of the expiration of this calendar day is to 
remain the ruling of the Chair. The Chair ruled that the 
unanimous-consent agreement took precedence, and in the course 
of the ruling held that the calendar day would not expire until 
12 o'clock to-morrow. 

The Chair was moved to make that ruling by reason of the 
fact that it has been the immemorial custom of the Senate of 
the United States to convene at noon on the 4th day of March; 
and at the time of making it the Chair believed there could be 


a calendar day for the Senate aside from the usual and ord- 


nary calendar day. 

Upon investigation of such precedents as are at hand the 
Chair finds that prior holdings have been exclusively with ref- 
erence to legislative days, and that the action of the Senate 
and House of Representatives in remaining in session until 
noon of the 4th day of Mareh is in accordance with the extent 
of a legislative and not of a calendar day. 

The laws of this country recognize Sunday as a separate 
calendar day. The Chair believes that in the ruling the Chair 
proceeded further than it was called upon to do, and desires 
to withdraw that ruling. 

Without provoking diseussion at the present time, if the ques- 
tion again arises in the event that the pending measure be not 
disposed of before midnight of to-day, the Chair will submit 
to the Senate of the United States the determination of the 
question as to whether the calendar day of the Senate is 
synchronous with the calendar day of the world or whether it is 
a separate and distinct calendar day. The Chair believes now 
the calendar day expires at midnight to-night. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nevada [Mr, 
PITTMAN] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield to the Senator irom Missouri. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I have been asked to say a word 
or two upon this question. 

It seems to me that if this is not a case of “much ado about 
nothing,” it surely is a case of much ado about little. The 
Senate of the United States has devoted a full week of time to 
discussing the disposition of about 2 square miles of land, 
located at a point remote from civilization, in the very heart of 
the Sierra Nevada Mountains, and possessing an intrinsic 
value of probably not to exceed four or five hundred dollars. 
The great national park in which the paltry 2 square miles to be 
taken is embraced contains, I am informed, over 1,100 square 
miles of territory. It is merely proposed to put water on these 
2 square miles. Over that trivial matter the business of the 
country is halted, the Senate goes into profound debate, the 
country is thrown into a condition of hysteria, and one would 
imagine that chaos and old night were about to descend upon 
the Jand. 

What is it all about? The Hetch Hetchy Valley has remained 
an undisturbed and uninvaded solitude through all of the cen- 


turies. The little stream of water out there has run its course 
since time began. A few farmers have in recent years drawn 
from the stream a little water. Nobody has ever dreamed of 
doing anything to conserve that water, or f storing the surplus 
waters in a reservoir. 

The farmer has gone on his usual course, getting such water 
as might flow by. Finally, the city of San Francisco, in order 
to supply its 500,000 people with pure, healthful water, proposed 
to build a dam and impound the waters now going to waste, 
and, behold, we have a national issue because somebody con- 
cluded to put the water to some use, 

Women’s societies are meeting and passing resolutions. Busi- 
ness organizations are solemnly pondering the tremendous ques- 
tion. College professors who never have been near enough the 
Yosemite Park to know anything whatever about it are enlight- 
ening us with reference to our duty. The degree of opposition 
increases in direct proportion with the distance the objector 
lives from the ground to be taken. When we get as far east as 
New England the opposition has become a frenzy. 

i undertake to say that if it had been suggested that the 
National Government expend three or four million dollars to 
build a dam in order to create a lake that was to be of no par- 
ticular use to anybody anywhere these same lovers of nature 
and devotees of scenery would have been knocking at the doors 
of Congress, raving of the glories of water. They would have 
told us that entire country was an arid desert; that the eye of 
the traveler grew tired straining for a glimpse of silvery 
waves dancing beneath the sunshine. They would have dis- 
cussed the wonderful blessing water is to man; they would have 
rhapsodized over the ineffable beauties, the indescribable glories, 
of an artificial lake in the Hetch Hetchy Valley. The good 
ladies would have passed their resolutions, the college professors 
would have grown enthusiastic, everybody would have demanded 
an immediate vote, and the tourist would have packed his grip 
and started for the enchanted valley of the Hetchy Hetch. But 
when it was proposed that a dam be built in order to obtain 
water for men and women to drink, that circumstance damned 
the project, for be it known if there is anything that horrifies 
these good people it is a suggestion that utility may be united 
with beauty. The tender sensibilities of the modern esthetician 
can never bear the thought of having anything around that is 
of any account. 

Mr. President, it is claimed that the creation of an artificial 
lake in the Hetch Hetchy Valley would mar the beauty of the 
national park. 

There are two things lacking in that part of the world—one 
is population and the other is water. They have almost every- 
thing else except soil. Beyond all question, if the good Lord 
were to create a lake of water in that part of the country it 
would be hailed as a divine beneficence. The claim that the 
creation of a lake in any part of the great West will detract 
from the beauty of the scenery is utterly without merit. The 
truth is that this lake will be a distinct contribution to the 
natural splendor of that part of the world. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor permit just a suggestion? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I wish to suggest that that 
may be very much a matter of taste. It may be the judgment 
of the Senator from Missouri that it would add very much to 
the scenery, but just as fairly and honestly it may be the judg- 
ment of other Senators that it would detract from it. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, there are people in this world 
to whom the mere mention of water is obnoxious, [Laughter.] 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I have to say that had I 
been unfortunate enough to have lived on the borders of the 
muddy Missouri and to drink water that was half water and 
half sand I should have echoed the sentiments of the Senator 
from Missouri. [Laughter.] 

Mr. REED. Why, Mr. President, it would not have at all 
affected either the generosity of soul or the physical habits of 
my friend. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED. It will not be disputed by any man who has 
traveled over the great arid portions of the West that the coun- 
try only lacks the waters of rivers and lakes to make it the 
garden of earth. There are enough rocks, enough chasms, enough 
gorges, and enough wild and splendid seenery within a few miles 
of the Hetch Hetchy Valley to satisfy the longings of all the 
lovers of natural grandeur who live upon the earth. 

Does the Senator from Arizona wish to ask me something? 

Mr. ASHURST. I did want to interrupt just for a moment 
upon another point. 

The distinguished Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] adverted 
to artists placing in the pictures of the valley an imaginary lake. 
Permit me to say that in many, if not most, of the pictures that 
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have been painted of this valley the artists have taken care to 
place a translucent lake in the Hetch Hetchy Valley. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. That, however, was since the 
San Francisco scheme was started. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator from Missouri will permit me to 
reply to that? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. ASHURST. The Senator from New Jersey refers to some 
“San Francisco scheme.” Does he refer to the Spring Valley 
waterworks, which for more than 20 years mistreated the citi- 
zens of that city and extracted exorbitant charges for water? 
Or does the Senator refer to the occasion upon which the noto- 
rious “Abe Ruef gang” of supervisors attempted to waive and 
relinquish the valuable rights acquired by the city of San Fran- 
cisco by the then mayor, Hon. James D. Phelan, who made an 
appropriation of water for and on behalf of the city in July, 
1901? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. The Senator’s observation is 
most paralyzing. 

Mr. ASHURST. I am glad there is something that will para- 
lyze the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. It will take more than that 
to paralyze me. The Senator will have to try something else. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, nothing would disturb the firm 
and settled judgment of my friend. Having made up his mind 
on this question, he, of course, will not shift his position. It 
would be as impossible for him to vacillate in his judgment as 
it would be to change his kindly and genial disposition. 

But, Mr. President, I am talking now with reference to the 
mére question of destroying the beauty of the park. My friend 
from New Jersey seems to be greatly interested. I simply 
want to inquire of him if he ever was in the vicinity of the 
Hetch Hetchy Valley. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I will respond by saying that 
I have neyer been in the Hetch Hetchy. 

Mr. REED. Has the Senator ever been within a thousand 
miles of Hetch Hetchy? A 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. If the Senator wishes to 
make something of a geographical calculation, I will state that 
I baye taken in the beauties of the Yellowstone and the canyons 
of Arizona. 

Mr. REED, Did the Senator ever see any surplus water in 
that section of the country? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. The Senator is getting funny 
about it. 

Mr. REED. I am not attempting to be humorous. I asked a 
categorical question, to which I should like to obtain, if possible, 
the same kind of an answer. I mean, my dear friend, to in- 
quire whether it is not true that in that entire section of the 
country there is a dearth of water, a lack of rivers and lakes. 
I inquire whether the country does not thereby suffer. I am 
not trying to be funny. 

Mr. President, there can not be anything in this question of 
destroying the beauties of the national park. If they had more 
lakes there, they would have a better park. If somebody, I re- 
peat, proposed to build a lake at Government expense, there 
would be a great wave of enthusiasm emanating from the very 
individuals who now criticize. It is curious to note the char- 
acter of these criticisms. As you know, there are a few people 
in this country who naturally assume the rôle of animated pro 
bono publicos. Sometimes they limit the field of espionage to 
their own town or village, but the more ambitious frequently 
constitute themselves the custodians of the morals of several 
States. We heard a telegram read this morning from one of 
these gentlemen, in which he assails the character of another. 
Then we heard the letter of the man assailed read a few mo- 
ments ago charging that all that had been said about him was 
untrue. 

It is a singular thing—and I simply remark it in passing 
that about every time the character of any man from the West 
is brought in question somebody rises with a telegram denounc- 
ing that citizen for all that is bad and wicked and villainous, 
and at the end of the telegram we generally find the euphonious 
name of Francis J. Heney. He denounces Mr. Bell. I do not 
know, but I imagine that Mr. Bell is just as good a man as Mr. 
Heney, notwithstanding the fact that Mr. Heney is for this biil 
and Mr. Bell is against it. 

There are others’ besides Mr. Heney who regard themselves 
as the natural custodians of the people's rights. They live in an 
intellectual altitude which enables them to survey the entire 
country and to pass upon all questions of religion, of finance, 
and of politics, We always hear from them at the time when 
we do not particularly care to hear from them. They generally 
know less about the questions of which they speak than those 
they assume to instruct. A 


I am going to read from a letter that was introduced here 
this morning: 

Moreover, as the population of the country increases the need and 
value of parks of all sorts will surely increase, 

Mr. President, there was never but one excuse in the world 
for setting aside the Yosemite Valley and creating the national 
park. It was not that the people needed a breathing place. 
In the vast open spaces of the West, where mighty mountains 
rear their lofty and sublime heads above the clouds, there is 
enough of breathing room for all the men who are and all the 
shadowy hosts who are to be. The park was never set aside 
as g breathing place. It was selected because within its bound- 
aries is to be found a combination of indescribable beauty and 
sublime grandeur beyond poet’s pen or artist’s brush. No one 
ever dreamed of establishing the national park as a breathing 
place where an overcrowded population could go and get a 
‘mouthful of fresh air. Why, sir, you must travel about a thou- 
sand miles through the mountains, where there is nothing but 
fresh air, before you get to it. 

So our friend who wrote this letter did not worry about the 
fresh-air problem nor fret lest an increasing population may 
be deprived of a chance to breathe. Truth to tell, the fellow 
who needs fresh air never has enough money to get to the park. 

Let me call his attention to the fact that the population of 
the great West do not need fresh air, while the 500,000 men 
and women of San Francisco do need pure and wholesome water. 
If he is interested in the crowded population which may some 
time exist, why deny the crowded population that now exists 
the prime necessity of life? The stream proposed to be dammed 
has run its way through countless centuries. The valley, in 
all the course of time, has scarcely been invaded by the foot 
of man. Why, then, are we suddenly so agitated because some- 
body had enterprise enough to propose to impound the water of 
the stream for the benefit of men, women, and children? 

This propaganda of opposition was not born of itself. It had 
an ancestor, and it has a number of wet nurses. It is being care- 
fully looked after. Its agents are now in Washington. It is in 
my opinion the offspring of the greed, cupidity, and avarice of 
the monopoly that holds San Francisco in its grip and furnishes 
filthy and polluted water for men and women to drink, 

I do not charge that Senators who oppose the bill are actuated 
by improper motives, but I do charge that it took money to 
carry on this propaganda. I do charge that it took money from 
Some source to send these agents here. I do charge that all the 
literature that has been piled upon our desks was paid for by 
somebody. It was not paid for by the gentlemen who are so 
much interested in the beautiful and the lovely. It was paid 
for by somebody to whom the clink of gold in a purse is more 
musical than the songs of birds in mountain yalleys. 

I will read a little more from this letter: 

There are plenty of other available supplies. 

L have heard that question debated upon this floor, and am 
convinced there is no other supply really available. That water 
can be brought from somewhere is probably true. It is likewise 
the fact that if you have money enough you could bring water 
across the continent; but it does not follow because San Fran- 
cisco can get water some place else she should not have this 
water. 

Moreover, the opposition to this plan is that the water can be 
used for irrigation purposes, and that because it can be used for 
irrigation purposes the people ought to be denied the privilege 
of having it to drink. 

Mr. President, I want to ask the Senators from the West, I 
ask the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], if there is a single 
place San Francisco can get water and at the same time that 
water can not be used for irrigating purposes? I further in- 
quire if the water from other sources is not as necessary for 
irrigating purposes as is the water of the Hetch Hetchy Valley? 

Mr. BRADY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. BRADY. I will say that from my investigations I have 
satisfied myself that there is no place from which San Fran- 
cisco can secure its supply of water and at the same time not 
come in contact with land that could be irrigated. But I do 
say that in the Hetch Hetchy Valley there are about 5,000,000 
acres of land with a rainfall that will cover the land of that 
valley only 18 inches deep, if all the land was covered, and in 
the Sacramento Valley there are about 3,000,000 acres of land 
and a rainfall that will cover the lands of that valley 8 feet 
deep. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I am glad the Senator made the 
statement he did. Those who contend against the Hetch Hetchy 
proposition do it upon the hypothesis that the water can be 
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used for irrigation purposes. Hence they say, “You shall not 
have the water.” If the water from every other available source 
can be used, as the Senator has just stated, for irrigation 
purposes, then it follows that when San Francisco is turned 
away from the Hetch Hetchy Valley and goes to these other 
sources, the same argument which denies her the use of the 
Hetch Hetchy Valley will deny her the use of the waters from 
other sources. 

There is, therefore, no argument which can be made against 
Hetch Hetchy which can not be made against every other source 
of supply, and the conclusion of all these arguments, if they 
are harkened to, is that San Francisco shall remain in the grip 
of the water company that now occupies its streets and at ¢he 
same time refuses to furnish sufficient water. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does not the Senator know that San Francisco 
has already agreed to purchase the Spring Valley Water Co., 
that it is only a question of transfer, and that the transfer 
will take place no matter whether this bill passes or not? 

Mr. REED. The consideration 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED. I yield to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I wish to say that the price has not been 
agreed upon, and that unless this bill passes it will not be 
purchased at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to ask the Senator from Nevada 
what authority he has for that statement? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I think it is shown by the whole transaction. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; that is not authority. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The compensation was based upon this bill. 

Mr. SMOOT, Mr. President, I want to say that I am in- 
formed, and I believe it to be absolutely true, that there is 
an agreement now between San Francisco and the Spring 
Valley Water Co. for the purchase of that company’s entire 
property, and that it is to be purchased even if San Francisco 
develops the Hetch Hetchy proposition. They will own the 
water; they will own that system and take control of it. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I heard read here this morning 
into the Recorp a telegram from the Spring Valley Water Co. 
protesting that they had not sent Mr. Bell here to represent 
them, but stating that they were opposed to, or had been 
opposed to, this grant. If that was not the substance of that 
message I did not hear it aright. y 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I have sent for the message and 
shall have it again read. It will disclose whether or not the 
Senator from Missouri is right. 

Mr. SMOOT. The President of the company is now over in 
Europe. He is taking his ease and rest and is entirely content, 
because he thinks that this sale is absolutely sure. I want to 
say to the Senator from Missouri that I think it is sure, and I 
am glad that San Francisco has purchased the company. 

Mr. REED. But, Mr. President, I do not think that the ab- 
sence of the president of a company in Europe argues either 
that the plant has been disposed of or that the company is not 
exceedingly busy now in this country. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not necessarily so, Mr. President, but I simply 
made that as a side remark. From every source that I have 
been able to reach comes the information that that sale is to 
take place. 

Mr. REED. Well, Mr. President, the Senator who is in charge 
of this bill, and who has given it great thought, states that his 
understanding is that the sale is conditional, or bas not been 
closed, and that it will not be carried out if San Francisco does 
not secure the water supply. So far as San Francisco having 
bargained for the pipes in the ground is concerned, the pipes in 
the ground are of no more use without the water than a gin 
without ammunition. The whole question resolves itself into 
whether the city can obtain a supply of healthful water. 
Whether she has made a conditional bargain or an absolute bar- 
gain for the pipes in the ground is, after all, a question of very 
little moment. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senater from New Jersey? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I simply want to state that I 
have learned within 15 minutes, from telegrams received in the 
House of Representatives this morning, that condemnation pro- 
ceedings for the Spring Valley Water Co. in San Francisco have 
already been instituted. 

Mr. REED. Very well. Then that completely demolishes the 
statement made by the Senator from Utah that there had been 


a bargain and sale made. If there haye been legal proceedings 
taken to condemn the plant, it goes, of course, without saying 
that the plant has not been sold. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I did not claim that it had 
been sold. I claimed that negotiations had been in progress 
for the sale, but they failed, and they are now instituting con- 
demnation proceedings. 

Mr. REED. Very well. 

Mr. SMOOT. The statement of the Senator is hardly justi- 
fied. There could be an understanding between the company 
and San Francisco as to the sale of this water, and yet there 
be instituted condemnation proceedings as well. I will state to 
the Senator that the question of the purchase of this company 
by San Francisco is not a new thing; it has been under con- 
sideration for I do not know how long, but I believe for over 
10 years. The question of condemnation was brought up here 
in the hearings in 1908 before the Committee on Public Lands. 
I am quite sure that condemnation proceedings haye been con- 
sidered, and yet I believe that the agreement and bargain for 
the sale haye been made between the company and the city. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, it is impossible that there should 
have been a bargain and sale consummated, as the Senator 
from Utah a few moments ago said he believed had taken place, 
and yet at the same time there should be a condemnation, for 
it would be utterly idiotic to condemn a thing you have already 
agreed to buy and which the other man is willing to sell. 

Mr. SMOOT. But condemnation proceedings may have 
started before the parties had agreed to purchase, 

Mr. REED. But the Senator from New Jersey stated that 
he had received a telegrum 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I did not say that, sir. You 
are putting words into my mouth. I said I had just become 
aware within 15 minutes that the other House had received a 
telegram. 

Mr. REED. Well, my friend has for once lost his reputation 
and placed an ineradicable blot upon his character for urbanity 
and good nature. He has grown angry with me—— à 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I hope I will be judged 
through eyes other than those of the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. You could not be judged through more charitable 
eyes. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I trust not. 

Mr. REED. The Senator from New Jersey had said that a 
telegram had been received by somebody in the other House; 
that that fact had been communicated to him; and I inad- 
vertently said in the heat of debate that the Senator had re- 
ceived a telegram. I most humbly apologize for misrepresenting 
the Senator. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I accept your apology. 

Mr. REED. It was a very serious breach of decorum and 
good taste on my part, and I trust I may haye the Senator's 
forgiveness. 

Mr. President, the fight that is being made upon this bill is 
bottomed upon the allegation that this water about to be taken 
to San Francisco can be used for irrigation purposes and that 
other water can be obtained by the city, but it stands now ad- 
mitted by the Senator from Idaho that if water is obtained 
from any of the other places it in like manner can be used for 
irrigation purposes, Hence, I repeat, the argument which de- 
nies the use of the waters of the Hetch Hetchy to San Fran- 
cisco will bar San Francisco from every other source of supply. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. REED. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I merely want to remark that if they 
take the McCloud source of supply that would not interfere, 
and could not possibly interfere, with the irrigation of any 
lands in the San Joaquin Valley. 

Mr. REED. But it might interfere with lands outside of the 
San Joaquin Valley. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It would not. 

Mr. REED. And the lands of the San Joaquin Valley are 
not, in my judgment, entitled to greater consideration than are 
the lands of other valleys. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I think the Senator from Missouri 
might take a different view if he would consider the fact that 
there is a great scarcity of water for purposes of irrigation in 
the San Joaquin Valley, and that there is à surplus of water 
in the Sacramento Valley, where the McCloud River is, so 
much so that the people of the Sacramento Valley now have 
bills pending or proposed in Congress for the appropriation of 
$5,000,000 to prevent floods in the Sacramento Valley. Further- 
more, there are a number of other sources of supply besides the 
MeCloud, which could be used by the city of San Francisco, 
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which are not needed for irrigation, among others the Spring 
Valley source. 

Mr. REED. It is a singular fact that all of this important 
information never came to the floor, but remained hidden in 
the womb of obscurity until this bill was about to pass. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, the Senator is mistaken 
as to that. 

Mr. REED. It is a peculiar thing, if these other water sup- 
plies are just as available and so much more abundant, that 
San Francisco should have expended an enormous sum of money 
to get this particular supply. 3 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Will the Senator yield long enough 
for me to make a statement? 

Mr. REED. Certainly; I always yield to the Senator. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I only desire to say that from informa- 
tion which comes to me—and I think it is not seriously dis- 
puted by the people who are familiar with the physical condi- 
tions of California—the surplus waters of the Sacramento 
Valley are yery great as compared with those of the San 
Joaquin Valley. That subject has all been gone over in this 
debate and placed upon the records of Congress. One trouble 
is that the Senator has been absent so much he did not hear it. 
I do not mean to say in that connection—— 

Mr. REED. I do not know why the Senator rose—— 

Mr. POINDEXTER. If the Senator will pardon me, I do not 
wish to reflect in any way upon the Senator for not being here. 
We have all been compelled to be absent more or less, but it is 
a very obyious thing that a good deal of this debate has been 
conducted before empty benches. 

Mr. REED. Well, Mr. President, I am a little surprised 
the Senator rose to interject that remark. He did not under- 
stand my remark. I did not say that these facts were not 
known to the Senator; I did not say they had not been debated 
in the Senate; I have not claimed that the Senator has not 
known all about them. What I have claimed is that it is a 
singular fact, if there were so many available sources of un- 
limited supply, that San Francisco never found it out and 
nobody else ever found it out for her until this debate began. 
I mean by that to argue—and I do argue from that fact—that 
these other sources of supply do not really exist or the city 
would have gone to them. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, if the Senator will par- 
don me for interrupting once more, the conclusion which the 
Senator has just announced amounts to this: That the whole 
matier should be left to the decision of the city of San Fran- 
cisco, and because the city of San Francisco has decided upon 
this source of supply that it ought to be granted to her. 

Mr. REED, No, Mr. President; but it ought to be granted 
unless there is an insuperable objection, and that insuperable 
objection never ought to be a private corporation that is 
engaged in making money out of the objection. 

I made the statement u few moments ago that there had been 
a telegram read here from the Spring Valley Water Co., in 
which they admitted their opposition to this bill. I understood 
that statement to be rather questioned. I have the telegram 
now. It reads: 7 

Wi 

SALEN icons Wamnlogtaa To Che witect Chat 1E hex tease ie mee 
quarters that this company had fred o tion to the Hetch Hetchy 
bill, The source of authority for these statements was not given. The 
8 print a statement to-day purporting to have been made 
to the Senate by Senator THOMPSON to the effect that this company has 
a lobby in Wash opposing the bill. We do not feel that that 
statement, coming m the source it does, should go uncontradicted, 

Now, notice the language: 
buy nature tn Ue alll, Ex VAAR ae aoon tea aes A 
that it has is unfounded. It has no lobby or representative in Wash- 
ington, is not in communication, directly or indirectly, with anyone 
there, and no one In Washington has any authority or warrant to 
for it or in its interest, and no one, no matter where, has any right, 
authority, or warrant to oppose the bill in its interest. 

If they had stopped there, the denial would have been rather 
complete, but notice the next clause: 


1 this company opposed the grant, it did so openly and above- 


That last sentence is a confession by the water company that 
it has opposed the grant. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. REED. I do. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. If the Senator is in a perfectly 
judicial frame of mind—and I know he is—I will say that the 
telegram is not at all inconsistent with itself. It is well known 
that this grant has been asked from Congress for many years, 
For a good while the Spring Valley Water Co. was opposed to 


the grant, and they opposed it openly before the committees 
of Congress, because they believed that it would either injure 
the property they had in San Francisco or infringe on the terms 
of their franchise. At the present time the claim of that com- 
pany is—and I believe it is borne out by the facts—that they 
are not seeking in any way to oppose or to advocate this grant, 
for the reason that, as a matter of fact, their property is to 
all intents and purposes disposed of to the city of San Fran- 
cisco, and, as they say, they have no interest in this legislation. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the Senator says that for years 
this company did oppose the grant, and they opposed it here in 
Congress. It appears that they have opposed it pretty suc- 
cessfully in the past. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I simply want to call the atten- 
tion of the Senator to the fact that the last hearings at which 
the Spring Valley Water Co. appeared before the Senate or the 
House were the hearings which closed in February, 1909. 

Mr. REED. Well, let us look at the situation; let us just 
take a judicial survey of it for a few moments; let us take 
what the Senators say as the absolute situation. It then ap- 
pears that this company, which obtained a grant from the people 
of San Francisco, which came there hat in hand asking for 
the privilege of furnishing water to the people of San Fran- 
cisco, which made its millions of money off the people of San 
Francisco, was contemptible enough, dishonest enough, in- 
famous enough to go before the committees of Congress and 
try to prevent that city from obtaining the right to get water 
elsewhere in order that it might hold its monopoly. 

That has been the common practice of concerns of the kind. 
Senators now say in one breath that the property is sold, 
while another Senator, who strangely enough is on that side 
of the question, says that the word comes that condemnation 
8 have been instituted. Of course both can not 
exist. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I should like 
to ask the Senator what he means by saying “strangely 
enough.” 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, it is always a strange and mar- 
velous thing and a very regrettable thing when my friend 
parts company from me. That is what is strange about it all. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I thank the Senator very 
much for that reference, but I say that in my own mind and 
for my own reasons my position is not strange at all. 

Mr. REED. Of course the Senator's opinions, whatever they 
are, are always sincere and always honest. I really do not un- 
derstand the Senator this afternoon. I could understand his 
getting impatient with anybody else in the Senate, but for him 
to get impatient with me is a matter beyond human comprehen- 
sion. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Indeed I am not getting im- 
patient with the Senator as an individual, but I am getting 
impatient with the Senator when he would put me in positions 
that are false and untrue. 

Mr. REED. Oh, I would not do that. I said that strangely 
enough the Senator is arrayed on the other side, and to save 
my life I can not understand how the Senator got there. It is 
just one of those things that happen that have no utility in the 
world except to proye the fact that all rules have their excep- 
tions. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. That is true. 

Mr. REED. And as the Senator from New Jersey is right 
as a rule, I presume he is wrong this time in order to furnish 
the necessary example of an exception to the rule. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. The Senator from Missouri 
never made a greater mistake in his life. 

Mr. REED. I hope the Senator will get good-natured now, 
and quit scolding. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I am perfectly good-natured. 
It is the Senator from Missouri who is ruffled. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I trust now I shall be allowed to 
run along the even tenor of my way for four or five sentences. 

Why is all this outery being made? I ask the question. I 
have asked it before. Two square miles of an almost inac- 
cessible valley, where nobody lives, is to be overflowed with 
water, and that, it is said, is going to destroy a park that has 
1,100 square miles of land in it. 

Mr. President, we have in the little city where I live a park 
with 2 square miles of ground in it, and I suppose every acre 
of that ground is worth more than all the ground that will be 
overfiowed in the Hetch Hetchy Valley. It is said that this bill 
will deprive some farmers of water. I have two answers to 
thet. First, under the terms of the bill more water is guar- 
anteed to these people than they now use. Second, there is no 
prospect in the world that they eyer will be able to get another 
gallon of water by building a dam at their own expense, and 
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certainly nobody is going to build it for them. Hence the claim 
is absolutely without merit of any kind. : 

The other consideration I submit to the Senate is that if the 
gentlemen who own some land out there have legal rights, as 
has been asserted, this bill will not deprive them of a single 
legal right. If they have made filings which in law are valid 
and legal, every lawyer on the floor of the Senate knows that 
the passage of this bill will not detract by so much as one hair's 
weight from their vested rights, 

You all know that. When you argue that these people have 
legal rights, you argue yourselves out of court, for you have 
taken away from yourselves every reason for opposition to the 
bill, because all the bill will mean, if these men have legal 
rights that are paramount to those which are granted, is that 
we have enacted a bill which deprives them of nothing what- 
ever, 

Then I have this final observation to make: If there is an 
actual dearth of water and I have to choose between putting 
that water to the thirsty lips of a child and pouring it out en 
an alfalfa patch, I am going to give it to the baby. If there is 
an actual shortage of water and there is not enough to irrigate 
a vast field and at the same time give the crowded population 
of a city pure water to drink, I am going to take it off the 
land and give it to the people. If it takes millions of gallons 
of water annually to make a bit of desert blossom, and we haye 
the water to spare, I am willing to turn the desert into a gar- 
den and make the flowers spring forth in their beauty; but if 
there is not enough water for both the field and the women and 
children, I would rather see the rose of health spring in the 
wan cheeks of childhood and womanhood than to behold a des- 
ert girdled with flowers. 

What ought to be our position? We should deprive no one 
of his legal rights. But, Mr, President, we can not deprive any 
man of his legal rights; hence we need not disturb ourselves 
about that proposition. If there be no legal rights to be dis- 
turbed, and they can not be disturbed if they exist, then our 
position ought to be, “Give this water where it will do the 
most good.“ There are more people to be blessed in the city of 
San Francisco than ever can live upon all the land that can be 
watered from this stream. There are probably a thousand times 
more people. 

It is a singular thing that a great city, with a crowded popu- 
lation, to which pure, fresh water is an absolute essential to 
life, which will be swept with pestilences and decimated by dis- 
ease and shadowed by death unless water is given to it, should 
be denied that privilege in order that a few more bushels of 
potatoes or tons of alfalfa, peradyenture, may be raised some- 
where in the foothills of the Sierra Nevada Mountains. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. PITTMAN, I do. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, I had not observed, before 
the reading of the telegram from the Spring Valley Water Co. 
by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Rrep], that my name was 
mentioned in the telegram, and that I was criticized for the 
statement I made in my remarks yesterday that the Spring 
Valley Water Co. was an interested party in opposition to this 
bill. 

In view of the statement in the telegram, I think I owe it to 
myself and the Senate to say that in addition to the public 
information we have all received through the press, I have in- 
formation from a reliable private source, from a gentleman of 
unimpeachable character who lives in Oakland, Cal., by the 
name of J. C. F. McGriff, who transacts business every day in 
the city of San Francisco, and who knows whereof he speaks. 
He furnishes this information in the following language in a 
letter addressed to me on November 26, 1913: 

The only people here who are opposed to it—the Hetch Hetchy Valle 
proposition—are the Spring Valley Water Co. and those affiliated wit 
them in commercial interests, and a few nature lovers who do not 
understand the situation. 

This is the exact language which I employed in my remarks. 
I prefer to take the statement of an entirely disinterested wit- 
ness whom I know and who is on the ground, and whose repu- 
tation for truth and veracity can not be impeached, to the state- 
ment of an interested party. 

GIFT OF SENATE TO MRS. JESSIE WOODROW SAYRE. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I am sure the Senator will yield 
when he knows the purpose for which I rise. 


Due to an unfortunate, but pardonable, inadvertence the 
communication which I send to the desk did not reach me 
promptly. It is a letter sent by the fair bride of a few days 
since, making acknowledgment of her thanks for the present 
that the Senate was so pleased to offer to her in token of its re- 
spect and affection on the occasion of her marriage. 

I feel greatly honored at being made the medium through 
which her thanks have been so felicitously expressed to the Sen- 
ate. I hope I may be allowed now to record my regret that my 
absence and the inadvertence of another have delayed the per- 
formance of the most agreeable service assigned to me. I am 
sure, however, that my unintentional tardiness will not be per- 
mitted to detract from the appreciation of the Senate of this 
thoughtful and beautiful recognition of its remembrance. 

5 ee GALLINGER. The Senator will ask that the letter be 
en 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. I ask that it may be read and 
included in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read the letter, as follows: 

Tue Wurre HoUsE, November 25. 
Senator James P. CLARKE, 


President pro tempore of the United States Senate. 


My Dear SENATOR CLARKE: May I not express to you, and through 
8 to the Members of the Senate, =e most grateful appreciation of the 

enate’s gift. It is as beautiful as it is useful, 

Again and again, as I use it, will the pleasure be renewed of being so 
1 and so thoughtfully remembered. It will seem as if you 

ad presented to me a store of delightful recollections, recollections of 
friendship ideally manifested. 


With deepest thanks from both Mr. Sayre and myself, I em, 
Cordially and sincerely, yours, 
Jesstm Wooprow WILSON. 


SAN FRANCISCO WATER SUPPLY. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7207) granting to the city and 
county of San Francisco certain rights of way in, over, and 
through certain publice lands, the Yosemite National Park, and 
Stanislaus National Forest, and certain lands in the Yosemite 
National Park, the Stanislaus National Forest, and the public 
lands in the State of California, and for other purposes. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, while I believe there should 
be no question of sentiment involved in this discussion, it seems 
to be unayoidable. I believe this bill should have originally 
contained nothing except a grant of the privilege of building a 
dam upon Government land, and the impounding of water upon 
the Government land. The only question before this body to- 
day, as I take it, is whether or not we are willing to permit 
San Francisco to use the public land for such purpose. 

There are, however, a great many sincere, intelligent people 
throughout the country who are concerned with regard to more 
than the actual legal effects of this bill. They want to know 
what the moral effect will be, and they insist on discussing that 
moral effect before this body. They want to know, if we grant 
this right to San Francisco. not alone whether it will injure the 
park or the land, but whether it will injure anyone else, and if 
there is any way of avoiding that injury. 

These people have received the impression that some farmers 
in the San Joaquin Valley below this project will be injured; 
that they will be divested of some water rights they now pos- 
sess; and that their farms will be destroyed. Under that view 
of the matter, some of them say: “ Why destroy these farms, 
if you can get water elsewhere?” Others say: “ You should 
not destroy these farms, whether you can get water elsewhere 
or not.” 

Be that as it may, the good people throughout the country, 
whom we have the honor to represent, are writing to us and 
urging their opinions upon us; and whether or not it be ger- 
mane to the consideration of this bill, it is perfectly right and 
proper that we should respect their sentiments sufficiently to 
give the matter consideration. 


RECESS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 6 o'clock having ar- 
rived, the Senate of the United States will take a recess until 8 
o'clock p. m. 

Thereupon (at 6 o'clock p. m.) the Senate took a recess until 
8 o'clock p. m. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The Senate reassembled at 8 o'clock p. m. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 


— 
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The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Gore Newlands Simmons 
Bacon ronna O'Gorman Smith, Ga. 
Bankhead Hollis Overman mith, M 
Brady ughes ge Smoot 
Brandegee James Perkins Swanson 
Bryan Jones Pittman Thomas 
Burton Kenyon Poindexter Thompson 
care Kern Pomerene Thornton 
Clark, Wyo. Lewis Reed Townsend 
Clarke, Ark. MeCumber Robinson Vardaman 
olt cLean Root Warren 
Cummins Martin, Va. Shafroth Works 
Dillingham Martine, N. J, Sheppard 
Fletcher Myers Sherman 
Gallinger Nelson Shively 


Mr. JAMES. The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BRADLEY] is 
unavoidably absent. He has a general pair with the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. KERN]. 

Mr. LEWIS. The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Smirx] 
is detained from the Chamber by illness. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The junior Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Bumm! is detained by illness and will not be present during 
the evening. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. - Fifty-seven Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


CLAIMS OF COLOMBIA (S. DOC. NO. 259). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying paper, ordered to lie on the 
table and be printed: 

To the Senate; 

Responding to the Senate resolution of April 15, 1913, request- 
ing, if not incompatible with the public interest, the transmis- 
sion of all correspondence between this Government and the 
Government of Colombia not heretofore submitted to the Seu- 
ate in relation to the claims of Colombia against the United 
States, I express my concurrence in the opinion of the Secre- 
tary of State, as set forth in the report hereto annexed, that 
the transmission at the present time of the correspondence in 
question would not be compatible with the public interest. 

Wooprow WILSON. 

THe Warr House, December 6, 1913. 


RURAL CREDITS. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I ask that an order be entered, by unani- 
mous consent, that 1,000 additional copies of Senate Document 
No. 214, having reference to the material collected by the 
United States commission on the subject of rural credits, be 
printed. The document has been ordered printed. Weare called 
upon for a number of copies, and additional copies can be pro- 
vided now at a very small expense, if it is done while the docu- 
ment is in process of printing. I therefore ask that 1,000 addi- 
tional copies be printed. It comes within the limit of $500. 

Mr. SMOOT. Can the Senator state how much 1,000 copies 
additional will cost? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not know precisely, but it will come 
within the limit, because I have had the estimate made. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the order is agreed to. 

The order as agreed to was reduced to writing, as follows: 

Ordered, That 1,000 additional copies of Senate Document 214, en- 
titled “ Information and evidence secured by the United States commis- 
sion appointed by President Wilson to cooperate with the American 
commission assembled under the auspices of the Southern Commercial 
Congress to investigate and study in European countries cooperative 
land-mortgage banks, cooperative rural-eredit unions, and similar organi- 
zation: and institutions devoti their attention to romotion of 
agriculture and the betterment of rural conditions,” be printed for the 
use of the commission. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I ask unanimous consent for the printing 
of a document entitled “Rural Credits,” from the articles by 
the well-known author, Frederic J. Haskin. It is a very valuable 
contribution to the subject. I have had an estimate made of 
the expense, and it comes within the rule. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the order is made. 


SAN FRANCISCO WATER SUPPLY. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7207) granting to the city and 
county of San Francisco certain rights of way in, over, and 
through certain public lands, the Yosemite National Park, and 
Stanislaus National Forest, and certain lands in the Yosemite 
National Park, the Stanislaus National Forest, and the public 
lands in the State of California, and for other purposes. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I know there are other Sena- 
tors who intend to discuss the pending bill to-night, and I am 


— 


very anxious to govern my time accordingly if it is in any way 
going to shorten or to interfere with the time desired to be 
occupied by others. If I can get an expression as to the length 
of time that Senators who have announced their intention to 
discuss this matter expect to take, I will try and govern my 
time to suit their convenience, 

Mr. McCUMBER, Mr. President, there are a number of 
Senators who gave notice yesterday of their intention to speak 
on this subject. I gave notice this morning that I would desire 
to explain an amendment. I think the Senator's question is a 
very pertinent one, indeed, at this hour, and I think all those 
Senators who intend to discuss the subject this evening ought to 
give him some idea about the time that they will take. 

I will answer the Senator, as far as I am concerned, by stat- 
ing that I wish to take between 15 and 80 minutes—I guarantee 
that it will not be over 30 minutes—to explain the amendment 
and give reasons for the amendment which I have offered. I 
will take probably not to exceed 20 minutes. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I gave notice that I 
would speak on this bill at the conclusion of the remarks of the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Pirrman]. I think it will require 
about 45 minutes to say what I desire to submit, and as there 
will probably be interruptions, I might take as much as an hour. 

Mr, GALLINGER. Mr. President, if I have an opportunity 
during the session this evening, I will occupy two minutes of 
the time of the session on this bill, 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I beg to state 
that I should like to occupy at the tail-end of the consideration 
of the bill 20 or 25 minutes. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, since the direct 
question has been asked, as I am one of those who gave notice 
that I should like to submit some views, my answer to the Sena- 
tor’s inquiry is that I am utterly unable to make any statement 
as to time. I have no set preparation; I have no desire to pro- 
long the debate, and I have no desire whatever to have the 
Senator limit himself. Therefore, I pray the Senator to go on 
and take the time that he thinks is necessary to present the 
matter from his point of view, and I for one will take chances. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from 
Nevada that I intended to make extended remarks upon this 
question, but I am not going to feel at all badly if I do not get 
a chance to do so. I very much prefer that the Senator from 
Nevada, who had given notice that he would desire to make a 
speech, should go on and take his time and let all others take 
their chances. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. It might help some of us in reach- 
ing a conclusion if the Senator from Nevada would indicate the 
time he would want to take. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I could easily take two hours, but I do not 
feel that I would be at liberty to do so. 

Mr. COLT. I should like to trespass on the time of the Senate 
not exceeding five or six minutes. 

Mr. PITTMAN. If the Senator from Rhode Island desires the 
five minutes at the present time, I will yield to him for that 
purpose. 

Mr. COLT. I thank the Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Rhode Island 
will proceed. 

Mr. COLT. Mr. President, I only wish to express in the 
most summary way my objections to the passage of this bill. 

In the first place, I am opposed to the bill because it seems to 
me that San Francisco has other available sources for a water 
supply, and therefore there is no public necessity for the passage 
of this act. 

I am opposed to the passage of the bill because I think, on 
principle, the national parks of this country should remain de- 
voted to the uses for which they were intended, in the absence 
of some grave public necessity. 

I am opposed to the passage of this bill because I think that 
Congress occupies a peculiar relation toward the people with 
respect to the national parks; that we are in a broad sense the 
custodians and trustees of the people—to protect and safeguard 
these parks—and that, therefore, in the absence of any urgent 
publie necessity, we should recognize what appears to be the 
overwhelming voice of the people in opposition to the passage 
of this act. 

I am opposed to the passage of this bill because I believe it 
will set a bad precedent, and we lawyers know what force and 
effect precedent has upon our future conduct. 

I am opposed to the passage of this bill because I am sus- 
picious of it and because I do not know what will be the effect 
of it. The ablest lawyers in this Chamber disagree as to the 
meaning of its provisions, and the bill seems full of unsettled 
legal questions and complications. 
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I am opposed to the passage of this bill because I do not know 
what effect it will have, with respect to irrigation, upon the pres- 
ent or the future settlers of the great San Joaquin Valley. 

For these reasons, I deem it to be unwise and inexpedient to 
pass this bill at the present time. 

I thank the Senator from Nevada. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nevada 
proceed. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President—— 

The VIOÐ PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER, I will ask the Senator if he will give me 
just two minutes. That is all the time I shall take. 

Mr. PITTMAN, Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I feel sure that a very 
brief discussion of the bill now before the Senate will be re- 
freshing, especially to those Senators who have complained 
that many of the speeches already made have occupied too 
much time. 

I have received hundreds and hundreds of letters and tele- 
grams in opposition to the Hetch Hetchy bill, and so far as I 
can recall not a single letter or telegram has come to me in 
favor of the measure. In deference to the views held by the 
people of the New England States, and believing that there is 
no urgent necessity for the passage of the bill, I shall vote 
against it. The discussion has clearly shown that San Fran- 
cisco is not in need of a larger water supply than she now 
has, and that even if the supply is inadequate there are other 
sources from which additional water can easily be secured 
without invading the beautiful valley of the Hetch Hetchy. 
I have always given warm support to the national forests of 
the West and am unwilling that any one of them should be 
invaded at the behest of commercial interests, which manifestly 
is the case in this instance. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I was interrupted, I believe, 
in the middle of a sentence at the time of the recess, and I have 
forgotten what was the first part of the sentence, but for the 
moment I will digress to say that this bill has evolved more 
peculiar conditions in the Senate than any bill since my presence 
bere. It has received exhaustive argument and exhaustive in- 
vestigation, yet it appears that neither that argument nor that 
investigation is being considered, but that there are other matters 
regarded as more important to be considered than the facts 
and the arguments. 

It is a peculiarly strange thing that all municipalities in the 
State of California, with the possible exception of one town— 
and I have no recollection of that—have unanimously indorsed 
this bill, have unanimously stated that there is a need for this 
water, have unanimously stated that there is not an adequate 
supply that can be at this time obtained from any other source 
than the Hetch Hetchy. 

It is indeed a strange thing that every character of business 
man in San Francisco, in the adjoining bay cities, and through- 
out that State has declared the need of San Francisco for this 
water and that this is the only real available source of supply; 
it is indeed strange that the men of every occupation and every 
profession have agreed in this state of facts, and yet from other 
portions of the country come petitions to the Senate denying 
those facts and urging upon this body to deny the relief granted 
in this bill. It seems to me that the people who live in a State, 
that the people who must suffer by a monopoly of the water 
by one person or another, that the people who are to benefit by 
the bill or to be damaged by the bill are the people who should 
be listened to. Is it not perfectly natural that those people 
in that State should know its conditions? Is it natural that 
the residents of the State of New Hampshire should know as 
much about the State of California as the Californians do? Is 
it natural that the residents of the State of Massachusetts 
should know as much about the conditions in San Francisco as 
the people in San Francisco? 

I want to call your attention to the fact that nearly all the 
protests against this bill have emanated either from Massa- 
chusetts or from some of the other New England States, and 
with the rapidity of slander have worked out through the East 
and the South. Is it not strange that a matter involving facts 
and physical conditions in the State of California should first be 
attacked in the far New England States? The evidence ad- 
duced in favor of this case is based upon Government records 
almost entirely, while the evidence being used by those who 
are opposing this bill consists of telegrams and letters, a 
character of evidence that would not be considered in a court 
for a minute and should have no weight whatever except to 
stimulate investigation. 
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There is nothing even to indicate that 99 per cent of the 
writers of those letters and telegrams have ever seen the State 
of California. There is a presumption that the people who 
live in San Francisco know something about the conditions 
there. Their letters and their telegrams are not hearsay; there 
is a presumption that they know something about the condi- 
tions of those rivers and those watersheds, because they travel 
in ‘that region in the summer time; but do you not know, at 
least have you not a right to assume, that a man in New 
England, a man in Massachusetts, or a man in Indiana in 
writing to you to oppose this bill on the ground that there is 
no need for it in San Francisco is doing so because he has been 
influenced either by newspaper articles or some other form 
of hearsay evidence? Do not Senators in this body know that 
they have receiyed letters, and in those very letters it has 
been stated that the writers knew nothing personally of this 
matter, but that they had been requested by some friend to 
write the letter, and such an endless chain of letters has started 
out through this country? If that character of argument, if that 
kind of evidence is to decide a vital question such as is in- 
volyed in this bill, then it seems to me that legislation enforces 
very little responsibility in this body. I want to say that those 
who are supporting this bill have not relied on that character 
of support and do not intend to do so. Unless we are able to 
show by the facts, by the statistics of Government depart- 
ments, and by disinterested men that San Francisco is en- 
titled to this water, then, of course, we do not expect the sup- 
port of this body. 

The protests against this bill on the ground that it creates a 
condition which would be injurious to a national park is a ma- 
terial ground for attack. This bill asks our Government to grant 
to San Francisco a part of the public domain, to grant to Sau 
Francisco the use of a portion of a national park; and it be- 
comes material to determine whether or not that grant will be 
so injurious to the public domain and the purposes for which the 
park was created as to justify a refusal of the grant; but the 
question of the title to the water and the right to create power 
is immaterial and should not require the consideration of this 
body. 

The State of California owns the Tuolumne River. It has 
granted that water to San Francisco, with the privilege of di- 
verting at the Hetch Hetchy Valley. To do this a dam will be 
required, The site of the dam is Government land. The only 
question is, Will you confirm the State’s grant or will you ob- 
struct? There is in the bill a certain condition concerning 
water which, as a matter of fact, I admit should never have 
been in the bill. It was placed in the bill because the peopte 
who had been fighting the bill for years and had the power to 
prevent its passage demanded that it be placed in the bill for 
their protection. It was a concession to those demands, and 
those demands solely, that this extraneous matter was ever 
placed in the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Nevada 
tell the Senate who it was that had that power? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes; certainly, It was the committee here 
representing the Turlock and Modesto irrigation districts before 
the House of Representatives. They had that power through 
the sentiment that they could create throughout the country in 
favor of the farmers of the irrigation districts, I want to say 
further—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me ask the Senator—— 

Mr. PITTMAN. Let me first finish my answer. 

Mr. SMOOT. Excuse me. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I want to say, further, ‘that if some of the 
Senators on the other side, no matter how honest their purpose 
may be, are successful in forcing upon this bill any amendment 
which will strike out any of that which is believed to be a 
protection to those people, the bill will not receive the approval 
of the Public Lands Committee of the other House or one-third 
of its vote. I believe this is a good opportunity to say that any 
Senator who wants to grant to San Francisco the privileges pro- 
vided for in the bill can not do it if he yotes for a single amend- 
ment to the bill. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Just let me ask another question. I should 
like to ask the Senator if he thinks that if the representatives 
of the water users’ association alone had appeared here against 
those provisions and if Mr. Gifford Pinchot had opposed them 
instead of insisting upon them, they would have had the power 
to put them in the bill? Is it not a fact 

Mr. PITTMAN. Does the Senator want a question answered 


or does he want to make a speech? 
Mr. SMOOT. I do not want to make a speech; I want to ask 
a question; but if the Senator objects, I will not say another 
word. 
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Mr. PITTMAN. I am always glad to answer any question of 
the Senator if he will confine himself to asking a question. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is it not a fact that the bill never could have 
passed the House in any shape against the opposition of Mr. 
Gifford Pinchot? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I am not sufficiently familiar 
with the influence of Mr. Pinchot with the House Members to 
be able to answer that question, but I do know that the in- 
terests of the farmers of this country do have a great bearing 
upon legislation and a great bearing upon the sentiments of 
the representatives in both Houses of Congress. I believe that 
it is perfectly proper that the interests of that class of people 
should be conserved as well as the interests of any other class; 
and when those people came before the Houses of Congress and 
made a concerted fight, as they have made in years past, in 
the belief that they were going to be wronged, then I say to 
you that it was impossible to pass any character of bill at all, 
because then they changed the fight from the fight of the people 
of San Francisco against monopoly to a fight of the people of 
San Francisco against the farmers. 

San Francisco acceded to the demand of the farmers, and 
the bill carried by an overwhelming majority. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I should like to ask the Senator a question 
for information, if he will allow me. I have heard it declared 
on the floor of this House several times that the farmers were 
being deprived of rights by reason of this bill; and inasmuch as 
the Senator lives in a neighboring State to California and no 
doubt knows the laws in California, I want to ask him whether 
or not there could be an injury to the farmers? 

I want to say that in my State of Colorado priority of ap- 
propriation gives priority of right to water. That being the 
case, it becomes a vested right, and nobody can be deprived of 
such a right, either by a State statute or by a United States 
statute, 

Now, I want to know how there can be any injury to a farmer 
if he has a vested water right. He can not be deprived of it 
in the State of Colorado. The only remedy that he might have 
would be an action against the party depriving him; or the 
usual proceeding is for the company which claims title to begin 
a condemnation suit and pay the farmer for whatever injury 
he may have sustained. I should like the Senator to state 
whether it is possible under the conditions in this bill that 
any farmer could be deprived of a right which he has, 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I am going to devote but 
very little time to the answer—and I will apologize to the 
Senator for having to do so—for whenever there is plenty of 
water for all parties there is no use in discussing the legal 
priorities, and I intend to demonstrate to this body—and I 
believe I will be able to do so—that there is ample water on 
those watersheds to irrigate every foot of land tributary to the 
Tuolumne River and at the same time furnish, when needed, 
the 400,000,000 gallons daily to San Francisco. But before I 
leave that subject I simply want to say that I agree with the 
Senator that there is nothing that we could put in this bill that 
could possibly deprive any farmer in California of any water 
right whatever. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, have you not in the bill 
gone further than that and protected and conserved their rights 
by the very language of the bill? 

Mr. PITTMAN. We haye. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is what I thought. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I will come to that later. But I must pro- 
ceed, because I really want to get down to the question of the 
farmers of that valley, and on account of the short time I shall 
have to hurry along. 

I am satisfied that the law of this matter has been argued 
as thoroughly as it can be, and I know I could add nothing to 
what has already been so ably presented on both sides of this 
body on that phase of the question; but reverting to the ques- 
tion as to whether or not there would be sufficient injury to 
a national park to justify this Government in refusing this 
grant, this is a material question, because the Government 
itself owns the property in the park; at least it owns that part 
of the property which by this bill San Francisco is seeking to 
use. That question has been presented most thoroughly to-day 
by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], and I do not in- 
tend to go into it to any extent whatever. I believe the Sena- 
tor from Idaho [Mr. Boran] admitted that if it were solely a 
question as between maintaining the beauty of a small portion 
of a national park or conserving the interests of a great num- 
ber of human beings, whether they be in the city or on the 
farm, the injury to the park would naturally be justified. 

There is no use of arguing as to the extent of this valley. We 
all know that this piece of ground in the park is in the extreme 
northwest corner; we all know that it is only one seyen-hun- 
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dredth of the total area of the park. It is not to be desecrated, 
as would be some great falls, such as the one the Senator from 
Idaho spoke of last night and read about so beautifully. The 
falls that are in that valley will be preserved in all their beauty, 
because they are not touched. Below those falls, instead of 
being a valley with grass in it there will be a valley with a lake 
in it. As to which is the more beautiful artists would differ, 
and the difference would be perfectly natural. Through the 
literature we have received, often have we heard the name of 
Jobn Muir mentioned as holding up his hands in a prayerful 
attitude and begging us not to desecrate this great national 
park in the creation of which he was one of the moving causes. 
Mr. Underwood Johnson, who has done so much advertising on 
the other side of the controversy to the desecration of this park, 
has frequently referred to John Muir. Jobn Muir is a man who 
loves nature. I do not question his honesty, his motives, or 
anything else, and I do not believe anyone else does; but I 
want to say that in 1904, at the time when California ceded this 
park to the United States Government, there was created by act 
of Congress the National Park Commission for the purpose of 
determining what lands should be excluded, what new lands 
should be taken in, of reporting to the Secretary of the Interior 
where a road should be built into the park, estimating the cost, 
and generally to give the Department of the Interior such other 
information in regard to this great national park as would 
enable the Government to conserve it and protect it. I have 
here the report. 

Water resources within the park: The boundary as proposed ex- 
cludes 542.88 square miles of the present park and adds 113.62 square 
miles, making a total diminution of area of 429.26 square miles, It 
excludes the greater part of private timber claims. It excludes prac- 
tically all mineral lands and relieves the park of that never-ending 
menace to its future existence. It does not exclude the very valuable 
water resources, but fortunately these are all capable of a use which 
will enhance the beauty of the park and serve the public as well. If 
the needs of the country below ever necessitate the storage of water 
within the limits of the park the work can be done by the Government, 
or under Government supervision, in a way which will really con- 
tribute to the beauty of that region. The streams in the highlands. 
which come to the brink of Yosemite and Hetch Hetchy Valleys and 
pour over in cascades hundreds and even thousands of feet high, are 
one of the chief beauties of that region, But with the advance of 
summer the streams diminish greatly and in some cases dry up com- 

letely. Residents of the valley informed the commission that there 
s a marked falling of in visitors as soon as these falls disappear or 
are greatly diminished. Well-chosen reservoir sites in the upper val- 
leys of these streams, if judiciously utilized under Government super- 
vision, would add beautiful lakes to the landscapes, maintain the cata- 
racts throughout the season, and at the same time conserve the water 
for the people below. ‘This possibility is suggested merely to show 
that the park boundaries, as proposed by the commission, have nothin 
within them that should jeopardize the integrity or mar the natu 
beauty of the reservation in the future. 

If any more indorsements are required, I do not know where 
to go for them. This commission, in making its report for 
1904, admits that the Heteh Hetchy Valley would be beautified 
by impounding the water. 

Mr. LANE. Mr, President, I do not so understand him. I 
understand him to say that the building of reservoirs in the 
upper stretches of the stream, above the Hetch Hetchy Valley, 
would cause the storage of water by which the falls leading 
into the Hetch Hetchy Valley might be maintained in times of 
drought. I do not see how a reservoir made below the falls 
of the Tuolumne River would retain the water in the falls. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Let us see. There are falls at the mouth of 
the Hetch Hetchy Valley. 

Mr. LANE. But are not the falls aboye the Hetch Hetchy 
Valley? 

Mr. THOMAS. Not the falls of the Tuolumne. 

Mr, LANE. The falls of the Hetch Hetchy Valley are at the 
head of the valley, are they not? 

Mr. PITTMAN. There are some small ones in the valley. 

Mr. LANE. I refer to the higher falls. 

Mr. PITTMAN. But some of the falls of the Tuolumne, the 
beautiful falls that have been spoken of here, as the Senator 
states, are below these valleys. 

What did the commission mean when it said that this water 
could be conserved for the people below, serving a good use, 
and at the same time making a beautiful lake in these valleys? 

Let me call your attention to another thing. John Muir, in 
getting out his book on the Yosemite National Park, selects as 
a frontispiece a picture of a mountain scene with a lake in the 
valley in the foreground. 2 

We come down now to the question as to the equities involved 
in this matter—as to whether or not the Senate is justified in 
depriving San Francisco of a right that has been granted it 
by the State by reason of some injury that it does to some other 
people in the State. 

In discussing that question I am going to treat any possible 
injury that might be done to anyone in the State as material 
to this discussion. It seems to me, howeyer, that when San 
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Francisco has been granted all the water in the Heteh Hetchy 
except that which is admitted in the bill to belong to the irriga- 
tion districts, when San Francisco has been granted the right 
to build a dam at this very identical spot, there should be great 
cause shown to justify the National Government in obstructing 
the State in carrying out that grant. 

I do not believe it is the policy of the Federal Government to 
throw obstacles in the way of a State in the use of its property. 
The State owns that water, and the State has a right to grant 
that water, and the State has a right to grant the power of 
diverting that water. Under that right it has granted the water 
to San Francisco. It has granted the right to divert the water 
by a dam in the Hetch Hetchy Valley. It has sent those 
people now to the National Government, saying: “Go to the 
National Government and ask them to confirm this title by 
removing the obstructions that are in the way in this national 
park.” 

It seems to me that if anyone is injured in this matter he 
should first prove that he can not himself remove that injury 
before asking San Francisco to abandon this grant. Why, all 
the argument in this case has been made as though these 
farmers had the grant and it was a question as to whether San 
Francisco were to be allowed to take it away from them, whereas, 
as matter of fact, San Francisco owns the grant, and the 
question is, Shall we take the grant away from San Francisco? 

Why is it that all of the argument has revolved around the 
question as to whether San Francisco can get water somewhere 
else? Why is it not material to ask whether these farmers can 
get water somewhere else? Has there been any effort on the 
part of any of those opposing the bill to show that the farmers 
can not get water elsewhere? It seems to me that if anyone is 
attacking the bill, if anyone is trying to prevent the National 
Government from giving up a piece of land for a reservoir site 
on the ground that it will injure some irrigationists, he should 
show that those irrigationists can not get the necessary water 
somewhere else. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Would there not have to be compensation 
to the irrigationists if they were injured? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Oh, undoubtedly; but I am going to show 
that they will not be injured. I am going to show you that 
there has been no evidence presented here to prove that they 
would be injured, because you fail to prove that a man will be 
injured by being deprived of one reservoir site until you show 
that he can not get another reservoir site elsewhere that is 
just as good and just as cheap. I am going to show that there 
are better reservoir sites than the one in the Hetch Hetchy 
Valley for purposes of irrigation; that while they are not fit 
for the purpose of conserving water for domestic purposes, they 
nre absolutely perfect for conserving water for purposes of irri- 
gation. I intend to show that such reservoirs are closer to 
these small farmers, and the water can be more economically 
impounded in them. 

Those are the questions that arise. I say they have been 
throwing on San Francisco the burden of the defense in this 
matter all the time, when, as a matter of fact, there is no 
excuse whatever for refusing to grant this right to the city of 
San Francisco, and no cause that requires defense. 

They come in here and charge that San Francisco has other 
water sources. Suppose she has other water sources, and sup- 
pose the irrigationists have other water sources, then what is 
the equity in the matter? What is there to decide in a case of 
that kind? 

I want to say to you that they have finally settled on two 
rivers as offering available water sources for San Francisco. 
One of them is the McCloud River, and the other is the Sacra- 
mento River. They have come down to that point, and they 
have gotten no farther. Consequently, I will take up the 
McCloud River and the Sacramento River for just five minutes, 
to show that they are not practicable and available water 
sources. 

I read from page 60 of the hearings before the House Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands on this bill: 

The CHAIRMAN. What would the protests amount to and where 
would they come from? Would ae come from the irrigation people 
with whom we would interfere in s case? 

He is speaking of the protests against San Francisco taking 
the McCloud River water. 


CA. Botz. They are beginning now to put under irrigation a 
pet part of the Sacramento Valley. There is a good deal of water 

the Sacramento River, so that I do not know that there would be 
a great number of protests immediately, but eventually the senti- 
ment would be practically the same. 

Mr. Raker. Is it not a fact that the entire Sacramento Valley is 
now vaku and bas been working for 12 2 upon the idea of 
using the McCloud River and its tributaries for the water supply of 
the Sacramento Valley? 

Col. BIDDLE, I did not know that they were working ally for 
the McCloud River. I do know, however, that they are rapidly putting 
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the whole valley under irrigation, and, of course, the McCloud River 
is a very important factor in that valley. 1 will say this: The 
McCloud River is a river which flows with great uniformity all the 
year around, In fact, it Is the chief means of supply to the Sacra- 
mento River at times of low water. A la part of the irrigation 
in the Sacramento Valley comes from pumping from the Sacramento 
River, and, according to an act of Congress, as construed by the Chief 
of Engineers, they can not take water out of the Sacramento River 
when it reaches a certain stage; that is, a stage of 2 feet above low 
water. When it reaches that stage of 2 feet above low water, no 
authority is piron to pump water out of it. Now, the water in the 
Sacramento River reaches that stage about the time that irrigation 
is most important, and, therefore, if you should take away all or a 
large part of the McClond River, that stage in the Sacramento River 
will come that much earlier and to that extent would affect irrigation. 

Mr. Raker. Is it not a further fact that the Government itself with- 
drew for irrigation projects, 10 or 12 ion ago, all of those proposed 
sites that would be available here, while figuring on the Iron Canyon 
Dam, by which this water would be taken for the irrigation of the 
Sacramento Valley? Now, if this source of su iy were considered, 
would it not, as a matter of fact, have the efect of bringing the. people 
of the entire Sacramento Valley and of all the northern part of the 
State in opposition to it, and would they not be fighting and opposing 
us here on this yery proposition? 

Bee Bippis, I think they would if they were looking far enough 
ahead, 

Mr. RAKER, Yes; and they are doing that now. 

Col. Bronte. I would like to state in this connection that there is 
no water-power development at all on the McCloud River. I would 
also like to state in reference to the McCloud River that this project 
consists mainly of the aqueducts to carry the water, and that to bring 
any water a large initial expenditure is necessary, whereas on the 
other systems the expenditure Is more grad 

Mr. Raxrr. You would consider that that would make a marked 
difference? 

Col BroDLE. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIAMAN. Let me ask you about these three last-named water 
systems, so as to get at the situation of that supply. Could the city 
of San Francisco, without any law, National or State, appropriate 
those waters? Could the city of San Francisco appropriate those 
waters or file on them, or are they already appropriated? 

Col. Brppte. No, sir; they would have to buy cut the private rights. 

The CHAIRMAN. From whom? 

Col. Bropue. From the different owners; in some cases corporations 
and in some cases individuals. 

The CHAIRMAN. They are all under private ownership? 

Col. BibpLn. Yes, sir; to a greater or less extent. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is every supply that you investigated under private 
ownership save the Tuolumne supply? 

Col. BIDDLE. And the Sacramento River. 

The CHAIRMAN. And these supplies would have to come by grant, 
would they not? 

Col. BIDDLE. The Tuolumne supply would have to come by grant. 
In the Sacramento River proposition there would be simply the ques- 
tion of pumping water out of the river. 


That goes to show that the McCloud River affects navigation 
in the Sacramento River, and that whatever rights are there 
are owned by private individuals, and must be purchased if they 
are taken at all. 

Now, I want to read again from the report of the Army board 
on the McCloud River. The report says, on page 124: 

2 prior to those of the proponents of this project on water for 

wer development and applications for hts of way over public lands 

ve been made. Conflicting rights are still unadjudicated. 

There are extensive lumbering pperanone on this catchment area. 
‘There are aiso some agricultural and dairy interests. 

Analyses of the water at Baird show it to be a very pure soft 
water, and the Government fish culturists have found it particularly 
well adapted to their uses. 

Contamination by sewage from the sawmill town of McCloud will 
have to be guarded against, though no evidence of such contamination 
has been noted. 

Those are the conditions surrounding the McCloud River, a 
river where there are conflicting claims, a river where a right 
can only be obtained by purchasing private interests, a river 
whose flow affects the navigation in the Sacramento River, a 
river whose watershed is subject to the contamination of sew- 
erage as it is settled upon. Curtis H. Lindley, of San Fran- 
cisco, one of the ablest lawyers on the Pacific coast, as consult- 
ing counsel of the city of San Francisco, passed upon the titles 
to the McCloud River, and I have his opinion here, which I will 
not read unless I am asked to read it. He stated in that opin- 
ion that the title to the waters of the river were too insecure 
to warrant the city in investing money in such a site; that the 
locations made on it were too conflicting to justify the city in 
purchasing any of those sites. 

Now, what becomes of the McCloud River? I leave it to 
Senators who are urging that San Francisco has another source 
of supply whether they, as counsel of any municipality, com- 
pany, or an individual, would recommend the buying of such s 
watercourse. Have any of the Senators on the other side who 
have opposed this bill, or any on this side who have urged that 
there are other sources for San Francisco to purchase, shown 
from whom the water of the McCloud River can be obtained? 
Have any of them stated that there is any water in the McCloud 
River subject to appropriation by the laws of California? What 
difference does it make how large a river is or how great its 
flow is if the river can not be acquired? Are gentlemen pre- 
pared to come here and state that the McCloud. River is an 
available source without showing how such source can be ob- 
tained? 
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Mr. SMOOT. I do not think the Senator will deny the fact 
that the board of Army engineers in their report recommend it 
as a superior source of supply, and state how many million gal- 
lons per day they can secure. 


Mr. CLAPP, Will the Senator from Nevada pardon me for 
a moment? 
Mr. PITTMAN. Certainly. 


Mr. CLAPP. The physical fact of supply might be there, but 
is the Senator from Utah prepared to answer the question of 
the Senator from Nevada? If the city of San Francisco can not 
obtain the title, that is a matter of some importance. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is a new question which I have not heard 
mentioned before. I will say that I do not believe the Army 
engineers who, in their report, call particular attention to the 
McCloud River would claim that there could be developed nearly 
800,000,000 gallons of water per day and recommend it as an 
available source for the city of San Francisco unless they had 
made an examination of that question. 

Mr. CLAPP. That would not follow at all. The Army board 
would not be supposed to deal with the question of title. They 
deal with the physical fact. I do not care to enter into a dis- 
cussion, but it does occur to me that that is a vital question. 

Mr. SMOOT. In answer to the Senator from Minnesota, I 
would say that all the water of the Tuolumne River is appro- 
priated, and perhaps the same is the case with the McCloud 
River; but the reservoiring of the water would develop it just 
the same as the reservoiring of the Tuolumne River will de- 
velop the water, and whatever is developed and San Francisco 
files upon and appropriates she is entitled to, just the sare as 
she is entitled to the water that she has already filed upon in 
the Tuolumne River—nearly 161,000,000 gallons a day. 

Mr. PAGE. May I interrupt the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. PAGE. I have been following the Senator’s argument 
with a great deal of interest, and it seems to me that the Sena- 
tor has now struck a feature of it that is, to my mind, the 
moral test of my judgment on this bill. 

I believe that if it can be shown conclusively that San Fran- 
cisco can obtain a supply of good water at a reasonable price 
at some other point, we ought not to vote for this measure. But 
now that the Senator is opening a new feature I hope he will 
be able to show affirmatively that San Francisco can not get 
good water at practically a reasonable figure except in the Hetch 
Hetchy. 

I want to say that, so far as my general judgment on this 
measure is concerned, I have tried to study it with a good deal 
of care. I know, as the Senator has remarked, that people in 
my State are very much opposed to this measure, and yet, for 
all that, I do not want their views to govern me unless my 
mind is in doubt. If it is, I shall let it be governed. My mind 
seems to reach the doubt when I come to this particular fea- 
ture. Can not San Francisco get good water somewhere else? 
I wish the Senator would elaborate on that point further than 
he has explained to-night. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I appreciate the importance of the questions 
the Senator from Vermont has in mind, and I intend to discuss 
such subjects to-night. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Would it inconvenience the Senator to 
answer me a question now? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Not at all. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I have heard Senators in private con- 
yersation ask the question whether this project had been ap- 
proved or indorsed by the Legislature of the State of California 
or not. I see in the House report—Report No. 41, Sixty-third 
Congress, first session—it is stated on page 16, that— 

The use of the Hetch Hetchy Valley in the Yosemite National Park 
as a reservoir for storing water for the city of San Francisco and other 
cities and for irrigation purposes is urged by the following: 

Then follows a long list of bodies, among others the Legisla- 
ture of California. I wish to ask the Senator if he has any 
knowledge on that subject. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes, sir; it has been filed here among the 
indorsements. The legislature has indorsed it; indorsed it 
affirmatively; and not only indorsed it, but it has passed reme- 
dial acts to aid in the carrying out of this grant by the State. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. How long ago was that done? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Those acts were passed about two years 
ago. I have not the dates, but I will get them. 

Mr. BRANDEGEBR. It was not passed with reference to this 
specific bill, but on the general program? 

Mr. PITTMAN. It was passed in 1911. I will get it in a little 
while. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I wish the Senator before he finishes 
would refer to it specifically. 
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Mr. PITTMAN. Certainly; the Legislature of California 
passed remedial legislation in aid of this project. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. What does the Senator mean by remedial 
legislation? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I mean legislation that would facilitate and 
legalize the taking over by the city of San Francisco of those 
rights that had been acquired by private individuals and at the 
same time confirming that title in San Francisco. San Fran- 
cisco’s rights are not alone dependent upon the location of these 
waters that have been sold to it, but the State, which has the 
sole and absolute jurisdiction over the waters of the State, has 
through its legislative body enacted a law confirming the title 
of San Francisco in this water. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. May I inquire if the Legislature of the 
State of California is in session at present? 

Mr. PITTMAN. It is not. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the Legislature 
of the State of California can not transfer water to the city of 
San Francisco unless in conformity to the irrigation laws of 
mar State, and that by filing on and appropriation of the 
waters. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Which they have already done. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from Arizona that I 
have stated here a dozen times that San Francisco has filed on 
161,000,000 gallons of water of the Tuolumne River daily, and 
no one can take that away from San Francisco, in my opinion, 
if she complies with the laws of California, not even the Legis- 
lature of California. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Let me ask the Senator from Nevada 
one further question, and then I will haye done. Has any legis- 
lature of the State of California in recent years passed any 
resolution or given vent to any expression of opinion in oppo- 
sition to the storage of the water in Hetch Hetcby and the 
piping of it to San Francisco? 

Mr. PITTMAN. It never has. 

Now, going back to the question I was on, I have stated that 
I believe it is the duty of those who are trying to defeat this 
bill to show that San Francisco has other available sources of 
water supply, if they believe that that is a legitimate excuse 
for voting against the bili, 4 

Mr. STERLING. If the Senator will excuse me—— 

Mr. PITTMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. STERLING. I should like to make a suggestion upon 
that important question. It seems to me that the burden is upon 
the city of San Francisco claiming the right and asking for this 
legislation to show that there is no other available source of 
supply. 

Now, as to the immediate question of title, the board of 
Army engineers do discuss the question of title. They refer 
to it in discussing the McCloud River project. I call attention 
to what is said on page 23 of the report: 

The rights to the flow of the McCloud River are claimed by the 
Mount Shasta Aqueduct ah pe represented by Mr. R. P. Doak, 
Mr. Doak has offered to build the aqueduct or to sell the rights claimed 
by the orpoa on he represents to the city, though the offer is in- 
definite, being based on the estimated saving in cost over the Tuolumne 
N The latest offer of the corporation proposes only selling its 

The inference, if anything, from the statement of the advisory 
board is that the title can be procured. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, before the Senator from Ne- 
yada answers, if he will permit me, I should like to say that 
there are Senators here who would like very much to hear the 
Senator from Nevada make his argument in a consecutive and 
intelligent way. He has given study to this subject and knows 
about it, and I would like to hear him; but if he is interrupted 
every moment or two it not only breaks in on his argument, but 
it very much interferes with those of us who are listening to it. 

Mr. CLAPP. There are some Senators here with an open 
mind on this subject. The Senator from Nevada has given 
study to this question, and it does seem to me that if it is 
agreeable to the Senator from Nevada, as he proceeds, provided 
he is satisfied, that each Senator should have the right to in- 
quire as to those matters that to his mind are in the way of 
reaching a conclusion one way or the other. Of course, if the 
Senator desires to go on without interruption, I would be the 
last to interrupt him. It seems to me that the only way we 
can get the light on this subject is by inquiring of those who, 
for one reason or another, with opportunity and time, have 
given more study to some of these details than the rest of us 
have been able to give to it. 

While I am on my feet, if the Senator will pardon me, it 
seems to me that it is vital to this case; it is in my mind, as in 
the mind of the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pacer], to know 
what the other opportunities are for San Francisco to get a 
supply of water. It was with that in mind that I made the in- 
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quiry relative to the title that might be obtained to the particu- 
lar projeet the Senator was discussing. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Now, then, referring to the Senator’s in- 
quiry, I want to read from the same report. In regard to the 
McCloud River it says this, further—it follows what the Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. STERLING] has just read on page 
124: 

Filings prior to those of the proponents of this project on water for 

wer development and applications for rights of way over public 
ands have been made. 

Now, listen. The Senator would judge that there was only 
one filing on that river and that that was a prior filing. The 
Army board says this: 

Conflicting rights are still unadjudicated. 

There are extensive lumbering operations on this catchment area. 
There are also some agricultural and dairy interests. 

Now, Mr. Curtis H. Lindley, who is known to every lawyer 
in this Chamber as one of the ablest lawyers in this country, in 
passing on the title of Mr. Doak, the president of this com- 
pany, on the title just read by the Senator, says: 


Doak's e shows upon its face that he has nothing in esse 
to sell. It is all in posse. It is a purely specnlative scheme upon its 
face. He proposes to acquire water and land in the drainage area of 
the McCloud River. There is no assurance that he will ever acquire 


either. 

That is not all he says about it. I will read just a little of 
it, because I do not want to take the time. He further goes on 
and states that the appropriation is a purely perfunctory àp- 
propriation, without the intention of carrying it out, and there 
is no elnim that the law was ever complied with. Conse- 
quently, Curtis H. Lindley, in advising the city, stated that 
these people did not have a title that could be purchased; 
that there were too many conflicting interests to acquire the 
water. The Army board found on its investigation that there 
was no water to appropriate there; that it was all claimed by 
private individuals with conflicting interests that were not ad- 
Judicated. 

Consequently, there is not a lawyer in this body who would 
advise San Francisco to purchase from Mr. Doak, and Mr. 
Doak is the only man who is offering anything for sale. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I can not agree with the 
Senator at all in that position. The city is asking for the con- 
cession, and the concession is asked on the ground that the city 
has not a sufficient water supply. The burden is upon it to 
show that there is no other available supply. 

Mr. PITTMAN. We are not asking for water. San Fran- 
cisco already has it. We are asking for a dam site. As to the 
Sacramento River, the Sacramento River is purely and simply 
a pumping proposition. Of course, the water could be pumped 
to San Francisco. The water could be pumped on the land for 
irrigation, too, and for less money and with more practical 
results. The report of the engineers here shows that it would 
be very expensive to pump water for San Francisco. There 
would be the continual expense of pumping, and the water 
would have to be filtered. 

Mr. LANE. I should like to say to the Senator that the prop- 
osition of pumping the Sacramento should not be considered at 
all. The water is unfit to use, and there is a permanent fixed 
expense in pumping. It is not worth considering. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Eliminating the Sacramento, we are then 
forced to the conclusion that San Francisco has no adequate, 
practical, available water supply other than the Hetch Hetchy. 

Now, I want to come down to the other proposition, as to 
what effect the taking of the water out of the Tuolumne River 
will have on the farmers who have land tributary to that river. 
I believe that I can demonstrate from the maps I have here, 
which are taken from Government maps and from the reports 
upon which they are based, that there is sufficient water to 
supply San Francisco with 400,000,000 gallons daily and at the 
same time irrigate every foot of land within that whole district. 

Mr. President, I want to read to you from the Army board 
report as to the farmers of this district, but before reading that 
I want to call attention to this map of that district. This 
river [indicating] running down through the center of this map 
is the Tuolumne Rivyer. On the north, above it, is the Stanislaus 
River; on the south, below it, is the Merced River. All three 
of these rivers are tributaries of the San Joaquin River. The 
San Joaquin is shown on the map flowing to the north. About 
where this map ends the San Joaquin enters into the bay 
region. 

I want to call attention at this point as to where the Hetch 
Hetchy dam will be. It is indicated on the map by the figure 
“g” The farming country is in the lower end of the Tuolumne 
Valley, where I am now indicating. The dam of the irrigation 
districts is at this point [indicating], supplying the water for 
this section of the country. Above there and to the east [in- 


dicating] is the mining country, and the mountains rise abruptly, 


so that this is a territory that is unsuitable for irrigation. This 
[indicating] is the Modesto irrigation district and this [indi- 
cating] the Turlock irrigation district. Off to one side, in yellow, 
is marked an additional area of 42,647 acres, which some are 
contending should be included in the water supply for that dis- 
trict and protected in the bill. 

Let me now call your attention particularly to the location of 
the lands tributary to the Tuolumne River. The only land that 
could possibly be tributary to that river would be the land lying 
between the Stanislaus River on the north, the Merced River on 
the south, the San Joaquin River on the west, and the mountain 
ranges on the east. There can be no uncertainty as to the 
amount of land that is naturally tributary to the Tuolumne 
River. This area marked in pink [indicating] in each one of 
those districts indicates land where to-day the water stands on 
the surface or is 10 feet or less below the surface. Think for 
one moment of men contending that they are starving for water 
when there is water standing on and just below the surface 
of over two-thirds of the district. 

Let me call your attention to something else. You see these 
lines in brown [indieating] running down in this direction 
ew the pink. They represent drainage systems for that 

There was an oversupply of water on that land 

„ partially 
caused from oyerirrigation, as is reported in a pamphlet issued 
in 1909 by the Agricultural Department, under the supervision 
of Mr. A. C. True, director of irrigation, whose report I will 
now read: 

When Irrigation was begun in these districts th - 
was 20 to 25 4 feet below the surface. Since that mis eee rien 475 
rapidly. In 1882 Miller McPherson sunk a well on his ranch, about 5 
miles south of Modesto, near the lower end of the Turlock district, but 
not on the lowest ground in that section, and the rise of the water 
table in the well is probably close to the average for the district. When 
the well was dug the water was 18 feet below the surface and there 
was no noticeable rise until irrigation was commenced. By June 12, 
1906, however, the water was only 8 feet below the surface, and by 
June 10, 1908, it had risen to 6 feet. For the past two years the water 
level under the town of Turlock has been but p feet below the surface. 
In the winter and spring of 1906 the level had risen throughout the dis- 
tricts until ponds were standing in the swales on the lower land. By 
1907 these ponds had extended until a comparatively large acreage was 
1 rs ier phen 3 of 1 : aoe 20 feet wienia 

ree was e resu 0 ve 1) 
heavy Talnfall during the e n e 

Mr. Burton Smith, superintendent of the Turlock irrigation 
district, said, December 31, 1910, that— 

der present conditions, namely, th t , th 1 
8 about the middle of July tach ettei N n 

He further said: 

This creates a desire among the irrigators to give the land an over- 
dose of water during the irrigation season. 

Mr. J. H. Dockweiler, in a report placed on file in triplicate 
with the board of Army engineers July 15, 1912, concerning the 
necessity for drainage of the irrigated lands in these districts, 
reports as follows: 


Despite the drainage at ces the ground water stands at injurious 
heights over large areas of both districts; in the Turlock district it is 
between 5 and 6 feet below the surface in land through which the main 
drain passes, The Turlock district looks to solve the drain problem by 
means of electrically driven pumps placed in sumps below the level of 
the land. The water is to be pumped into the irrigation canals. The 
Turlock district has bonded itself for the sum of $163,000 for the 
aforesaid pump installation, as per the statement of the chief engineer 


of said district. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I see it is 9.30 o’clock p. m. now. 
I do not want to interrupt the Senator, and shall not do so, 
but if I had time I should ask the Senator to let me explain 
that. It would, however, take too much time now, and I shall 
not ask the Senator to yield to me for that purpose. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Just a few words. I have shown here—and 
I have it by the Government reports and by the Geological Sur- 
vey reports, which I have right with me if Senators desire to 
read them—that that area [indicating], which is two-thirds of 
those districts, is underlaid with water at a depth of 10 feet 
or less. In those three districts there are 800,000 acres of 
ground. This in yellow [indicating] is a new district which has 
been organized. The area of the two organized irrigation dis- 
tricts, which comprise nearly all the land tributary to the 
Tuolumne River, namely, the Modesto irrigation district and 
the Turlock irrigation district, is 257,000 acres, and to-day 
there are 119,000 acres in those two areas under cultivation 
out of 257,000 acres. That has been cultivated, mind you, by 
the natural flow of the Tuolumne River. They have just built 
three reservoirs—the Dallas and Warner Lakes Reservoir, the 
Davis Reservoir, and the Dickenson Reservoir. These three res- 
ervoirs will impound 138,000 acre-feet of water, which, accord- 
ing to the estimates of the engineers, will irrigate 54,000 acres 
more. Adding 119,000 and 54,000 gives 173,000 acres, which, 
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with their present works, are capable of being irrigated in those 
two districts right now, out of 257,000 acres. 

Let us see how much water it will take. It will take 317,000 
nere-feet of water to irrigate every bit of land in that whole 
district. They have a number of reservoir sites now under 
their proposed system, and the question is, Can they get any 
other reservoir sites? The demand these people are making 
upon the Senate is that they need the Heteh Hetchy as a reser- 
voir site, Here [indicating] are the reservoir sites which they 
can obtain that are not controlled by the Hetch Hetchy: Em- 
pire, 35,000 acre-feet; Coffin Hollow, 12.000; Lilly Lake, 15,000; 
Cherry Mouth, 8,206; Poopenant, 44,300; Cottonwood, 25,000; 
Ackerson, 26,000; Stone, 26,000; Fernbrook, 26,000; Herndin, 
25,000; Big Creek, 125,000; Moccasin Creek, 12,000; Upper La 
Grange, 200,000; Dry Creek, 325,000, making 792,000 acre-feet 
of reservoir sites below the Hetch Hetchy Reservoir site and 
closer to this farming area [indicating], and the engineers esti- 
mate that these extra reservoir sites 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, a question arises here as to 
where they will get the water for those sites to which the Sena- 
tor has just referred. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I will gladiy explain that to the Senator. 
The reservolr sites which I have indicated will impound 792,000 
acre-feet, which will irrigate 317,000 additional acres of land. 
Now, we have reservoir sites 

Mr. SMOOT. I think there is a difference of opinion as to 


There may be a difference of opinion as to 
how much. 

Mr. SMOOT. I take the Army board report for it. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Army board report puts it at 2} nere- 
feet an acre, while the district wanted it 2} aere-feet to the 
acre. This calculation is based on the Army board report of 
23 acre-feet to the acre, which means 317,000 aeres’ werth of 
storage. 

Let us see whether or not they have got the water to store. 
Aecording to the Government reports, and the Army reports, 
too—because they both conform—and, by the way, I want to 
call your attention to the fact that the Senator from Idaho, who 
requested the Department of the Interior for certain answers 
to certain questions in regard to this district, did not have time 
to read the answers to the questions which he propounded to 
the Secretary of the Interior; but the Secretary of the Interior 
has answered those questions through the proper channel. and 
we have the answers here: The Stanislaus River has an offflow 
of 1,380,000. acre-feet, and the annual average flow of the Tuol- 
umne River, according to the measurements, is 2,040,000 acre- 
feet. ’ 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator will state, will he 
not, that all of the water of the Stanislaus River and also all 
of the water of the Tuolumne River has been filed upon and 
can not be used in the dozen reservoirs he has indicated if they 
had the reservoirs? 

Mr. PITTMAN. No. All of the water in these reservoirs 
is filed on at low water; but here is the situation: San Fran- 
cisco is entitled to 400,000,000 gallons of water, which is only 
440,000 acre-feet. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator means to say that the bill is 
going to try to grant her 400,000,000 gallons of water? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I mean that if San Francisco obtains the 
maximum amount of water it seeks, 440,000 acre-feet will sup- 
ply the 400,000,000 gallons per day, and there is an overflow 
going to the ocean of 2,400,000 acre-feet. The situation is this: 
When San Francisco has 440,000 acre-feet in this dam it has 
its supply of water. That leaves a big surplus of water here 
[indicating] running down this river. There is more water in 
the offflow of the Tuolumne River than can even be impounded 
by dams in the reservoir sites that are now known to exist, 
and the water must continue to flow. 

The Merced Liver has an average offflow of 1,228,000 acre- 
feet. There is only one-third of 1 per cent of that water im- 
pounded. Only one-third of 1 per cent of the Merced’s great 
flow of 1,228,000 acre-feet is impounded. Of this great big 
river [indicating] hounding this same district on the north, 
the Stanislaus, with an annual average outflow of 1,380,000 
acre-feet, only T per cent of it at this time is impounded, and 
the rest of it finds its way to the sea. Now, I candidly ask you 
who have been watching the situation if those two irrigation 
districts look as though they were in any trouble for water? 
Is there any question in your mind at all about that at this 
time with all of this vast territory? The Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. CLAPP] asked me where the water would come 
from to fill these reservoirs, and I have undertaken to answer 
his question. The water is there; the water is all aboye this 
point [indicating]. 


I do not wish to tire Senators, and I am not going to take 
up any extra time, but I want to call attention to another 
fact, that to-day this land [indicating] is being drained. I 
want to call attention to the fact that the plans of the irriga- 
tionists for the irrigation of all this land te the west of the San 
Joaquin River in that valley [indicating] contemplate pumping 


water. We have the language here of Mr. Lehane, who came 
on here for the very purpose of fighting this matter before the 
Public Lands Committee of the Senate and gave the following 
testimony : 

Mr. LEHANE. I presume if Congress would do what our board of trade 
has asked the Senate committee to do and appeint a committee and 
give it power and authority to investigate our conditions cut there 
which has never been done yet — 5 any Congress—thet we could make 
a showing from our actual conditions, so that this Congress or this 
Senate could determine, as a matter of fact, whether we had any reser- 
voirs sufficient to store enough water to take care of our lands. 
Speaking for myself, I do not think we have, but I have no right to 
say so positively, because that has not been worked over from an en- 
gineering basis. 

Again, on page 52 of the hearings, Mr. Lehane said: 

Now, I want to say one word about the west side. The west side 
does not expect to get water out of this river, because it would have to 
Pipe it across the river. 

But even if there was a shortage of water from the Tuolumne 
River it would be much easier to irrigate the land by means of 
pumping than to attempt to supply San Francisco with water 
for domestic purposes by pumping. San Francisco by using the 
Hetch Hetchy project incidentally creates over 100,000 horse- 
power of hydroelectric energy, which will supply power to the 
farmers of the San Joaquin Valley if there should ever happen 
to be any shortage of the flow of the Tuolumne River. Mr. 
Lehane, in testifying before the Senate committee, said: 

Mr. LEHANE. Just a word there in connection with the west side. 
The west side has 100,000 acres of land. All they want is power. 
Power is synonymous with water. Here is what they intend to de 
and what ny 3 can do. They can go down to the lower end of the 
San Joaquin River and the cramento, put in a pumping plant at 
what they call Old River. They will pump that out at the San Joaquin 
and run Tt down to the west side an — * all the crops they need. 

Mr. Lehane testified before the committee that their plan for 
the irrigation of all this country is to pump water on the land 
down here [referring to map]. Consequently, it is only this 
area that requires irrigation. They have more than enough 
water, and they have more than enough reservoir sites, and they 
have too much water where you see the pink color on the map. 

I tell you the whole situation, Senators, comes down to this: 
The committee that came on here was composed of men who 
had spent their Iives in that district. They were men who, of 
their own experience, knew what that irrigation district re- 
quired. They did not have to have somebody write them a tele- 
gram to tell them what the irrigation district required. 

Mr. Cnunck, the Congressman for that district, who was 
present when the pending bill was drawn up, who was a mem- 
ber of the Public Lands Commitiee that voted for the bill, did 
not have to ask anybody for information about that district. 
I tell you that if he did not believe their rights were amply 
protected in this bill, if he did not believe 2,350 second: feet of 
water was an ample amount for them and more than they ever 
could get in any other way on earth, he never would have stood 
for having it put in the bill, and he would have made a fight 
against it I tell you that ex-Congressman Needham, who was 
in Congress for years and knew every foot of that district, 
would not have steod by the Public Lands Committee and said, 
“This bill protects the people of our country, and therefore we 
are satisfied that it shall pass,” unless it actually had protected 
them. 

That is the situation, Senators. The bill was properly drawn. 
The representatives of the district came here and got what they 
wanted. They knew what they wanted, They knew that all they 
wanted was that 2,350 second-feet of water should be permitted 
to run down in the river so as to get into their impounding dam, 
They were glad that a dam was going to be placed across 
Hetch Hetchy, because it would conserve waters that every 
year had been running to the sea, and those waters would be 
let down to them gradually so that they could keep their own 
reservoir up to a certain level. 

Is it not natural, is it not common sense, that the men who 
came here should know what they wanted? Would it not be 
an unusual thing that five of the most prominent mien of a 
district should come here, one of them an ex-Congressman, one 
of them a judge on the bench, and represent these people and 
should insist on the passage of a bill through Congress and 
should allow two or three months to go by and still be satistied 
if the bill had not been properly drawn to protect their in- 
terests? I say to you that if it had not been, such conditions 


could not have existed. 
Do you not believe that this is what happened: Do you not be- 
lieve that some one went among those people and said, “ Here, 


while this is enough water for us, we can induce the Senate of 
the United States to destroy San Francisco’s rights up in that 
valley’? Do you not think it is natural that somebody should 
do that? 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do. 

Mr. LANE. I received a letter a short time ago from a 
woman rancher, who stated that they had had short crops, due 
to a lack of sufficient water for irrigation. I saw a man from 
there to-day, an engineer, I think he is, who tells me—whether 
it is true or not I do not know—that for 26 months, outside of 
the early season when there were a few inches of water from 
the melting snow, not one drop of water has gone down from 
the bed of the Tuolumne River below the irrigation district— 
not a drop for 26 months. He tells me that there has been a 
precipitation of only 4 inches in 26 months, that they have had 
a drought there, and that their crops are drying up. I do not 
know that he is representing anyone, but he told me that, and 
gave me a map showing it. I handed it, for information, to the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] to use, and he is not here at 
this moment. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I have no doubt the Senator has received 
letters of that kind. 

Mr. LANE. No; I saw the man in person. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I have no doubt there have been men here 
in person. There have been men here in person. I will say to 
the Senator, however, that he can not always rely entirely on 
what people say, even when they say it with the best of inten- 
tions and even when they are honest. You know that people are 
often mistaken as to conditions. Very frequently they exag- 
gerate the conditions. It is a great deal better to take the actual 
records of engineers, the actual records of men whose business it 
was to study those things, and present them to the committee. 

We had a Public Lands Committee which sat as a judge and 
jury for the House of Representatives. It was composed of 
members of all parties. They heard evidence. These things 
were all thrashed out before them. The amount of water neces- 
sary for their irrigation was thrashed out before those people, 
and they were given that amount in the bill, and it satisfied 
them for several months. i 

For three or four long months we never heard a complaint. 
What is the complaint now? I will ask the Senator from Oregon. 
It is: “ We do not want them to have any water. We will not 
accept any compromise. We will not accept any amount. We 
are going to fight them and prevent them from having any 
water.” 

That was the language of the telegram that was sent here. 
The explanation of the whole thing is that somebody has gone 
back there and has said to these people, “ Here, I will tell you 
what we can do. We can get water for more than the lands 
naturally tributary to our river. We can not only get sufficient 
water to irrigate the lands tributary to the Tuolumne River, but 
we can get a power right. Then, when we get the power right, 
we can organize a great big district down here to the west of 
the San Joaquin River, and pump from it; and we can sell bonds 
and pumping contracts, whether we ever put the pumps in or 
not, and we can speculate in lands.” 

I tell you that if you will examine the hearings before the 
Senate Committee on Public Lands you will find out that some 
of the mén who came here are speculators in land. The farmers 
down in that valley will regret the day they ever turned over 
their interests to land speculators of that character. 

I believe that to-day some of the men who are most sincere 
in behalf of these farmers are doing them the greatest injus- 
tice that eyer was done any community in this country. I know 
they are sincere in their efforts. I know that. I want to tell 
you that the only way to equalize and extend the irrigation of 
that part of the country is to conserve the waters. I want to 
tell you that if they have only 10 per cent, if they have only the 
overflow of the waters from the Hetch Hetchy dam, they will 
get more water than they have there now; and if they must de- 
pend on reservoir sites they can get reservoir sites nearer to 
them than this one that are better than they ever have had in 
all that part of the country. I really think an injustice is be- 
ing done to these people by some of those who are trying to help 
them. 

Mr, LANE. I can not certify to the correctness of the state- 
ment I haye made. I stated the way in which it was made to 
me. When it gets down to a matter of fact concerning the San 
Joaquin Valley, however, I can say something of my own knowl- 
edge. I was born out there. I have been out there now for 
nearly 60 years. For three or four years back the news has 
come up into our part of the country that there was a drought 
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in the San Joaquin Valley, and the farmers have gone down 

like flies before a frost. Drought has been burning out the 

richest valley in California. That valley is subject to drought. 

and needs waterworks wherever it can get them. It has had 

drought enough, and it is no matter of theory to say that it is 

paving one now, If it is, it is simply what has often happened 
‘ore. 

You gentlemen can not make water out of nothing to put on 
that land. It must drop in from the sky. After you have taken 
the water out and impounded it and put it into a pipe line and 
run it to San Francisco, 120 miles away, those farmers will not 
be able to get, with a lemon squeezer, a teacupful of water out 
of 10 acres of land. [Laughter.] 


Mr. PITTMAN, Yes; they haye droughts in the San Joaquin ' 


Valley and they have droughts on the watershed of the Spring 
Valley at certain seasons of the year; the only difference is 
that the watershed of the Spring Valley is in the low foothills 
and depends entirely upon the rain, while the watershed of the 
Tuolumne is in the high Sierra Mountains and depends for its 
supply upon the accumulations of snow throughout the winter. 
San Francisco has suffered from drought of rain for three or 
four years and her reservoirs are now nearly empty. San Fran- 
cisco, we admit, would have 90 gallons of water per capita 
if her reservoirs were full, but as the reseryoirs get lower 
the water gets scarcer and the people must use less. It is 
possible that if there is another dry season the reservoirs 
will be entirely empty. There never would be a drought in the 
San Joaquin Valley if the water that comes down from the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains in the freshet season did not run to 
waste in the early spring. The country fed by mountain 
streams is generally subject to freshets in the spring and to 
drought in the summer and fall. Impound all the waters of the 
Stanislaus, the Merced, and the Tuolumne and there will never 
be another drought in the San Joaquin Valley. 

The Army board appointed by this Congress to investigate 
into the matter, after estimating all the flow of these great 
rivers and discovering the reservoir sites that are shown in the 
report and on the maps that have been presented to you to-day, 
give their final opinion in the conclusions to the report found 
on page 50 in these words: 


The board is of the opinion that the use of the Hetch Hetchy Valley 
as a reseryolr site is necessary if the full flow of the upper Tuolumne 
is to be conserved. The board further believes that there will be suf- 
ficient water, if adequately stored and economically used, to supply both 
the reasonable demands of the bay communities and the reasonable needs 
of the Turlock-Modesto irrigation district for the remainder of this 


century. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, this forenoon the Vice Presi- 
dent ruled that this calendar day would extend until noon 
to-morrow. I understand that later, while I was out of the 
Chamber, he changed that ruling and declared that this calendar 
day would end to-night at midnight. 

I ask now, in addition to the unanimous-consent agreement 
under which we are operating, as a supplementary unanimous- 
consent agreement, that the debate on the bill and pending 
amendments cease at 11 o’clock, and that at 11 o’clock we begin 
to vote on all pending amendments and on the bill without fur- 
ther discussion. 

My object in asking that is that, under the last ruling of the 
Chair, as I am informed, it is very apparent that we must finish 
consideration of this bill according to the original unanimous- 
consent agreement and finish our voting by 12 o’clock to-night. 
I do not know how many amendments are pending; I think two 
or three. It takes about 15 or 20 minutes to call the roll of the 
Senate. It seems to me that we shall have to quit debating by 
11 o'clock in order to get through with the bill by 12. There- 
fore I make that request. 

Mr. SMOOT. I suggest to the Senator that before we make 
any supplemental unanimous-consent agreements we shall have 
to get rid of the order which the Senate passed this morning to 
adjourn at 11 to-night. 

Mr. MYERS. I am glad the Senator called my attention to 
that matter. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah is 
mistaken about that. If he will read the order he will see that 
it says, at the very end of it, “ until otherwise ordered.” 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I mean. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Any action of the Senate is “otherwise 
ordering.” 

Mr. MYERS. I will incorporate that in my request, then— 
that instead of adjourning at 11 o'clock we shall cease debate 
and begin voting on pending amendments and on the bill itself 
at 11 o'clock, and stay here, remaining in session, until the 
amendments and the bill are finally disposed of. 

Mr. SMOOT. In answer to the Senator from Mississippi, I 
wish to say that what I said was virtually what he said—that 
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nutomaticallx, at 11 o’clock, the Vice President would say that 
the Senate would stand adjourned unless the Senate otherwise 
ordered, 

Mr. MYERS. I am asking that it be otherwise ordered in 
the unanimous-consent agreement that I am asking. I ask that 
that agreement be made. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, my information is that one or 
two Senators on the other side desire to be heard upon this 
matter, and it might be unfair to them to limit to 11 o'clock 
the time of commencing the balloting. I am sure the Senator 
now having the floor and those of us who have spoken in favor 
of the bill have no desire to prevent the expression of further 
views upon the subject that Senators may desire to express 
before a vote is taken. At the same time we are anxious to get 
through as soon as possible. 

If it be true that the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CLARK] 
and the Senator from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER] desire to 
be heard further, I think we should consult their views in re- 
gard to the matter before arbitrarily determining to begin 
balloting at 11 o'clock. 

Mr. MYERS. I suppose that if those gentlemen consented to 
it, that would dispose of that matter. 

Mr. THOMAS. Oh, surely. 

Mr. MYERS. They will have to consent in order to make a 
unanimous-consent agreement. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, it seems to me—and I make 
this suggestion to the Senator from Montana—that if we enter 
into any further agreement, it ought to be that the Senate will 
adjourn to-day when this bill is disposed of. The effect of that 
would be to modify the general rule which has been adopted 
and at the same time it would leave the unanimous-consent 
agreement standing just as it is. 

Mr. THOMAS. Let me ask the Senator from Iowa a question. 
That would virtually mean that the legislative day would be 
extended indefinitely, and we might be in session here for two 
or three days? 

Mr. MYERS. It is the calendar day, not the legislative day. 

Mr. CUMMINS. We have agreed to yote upon this bill during 
the calendar day. I assume that the calendar day will expire 
at 12 o'clock. The only possible construction that can be put 
upon the agreement is that we will begin to vote at 12 o'clock, 
for it is beyond human foresight to determine how much time 
will be involved in voting. If I were construing the unanimous- 
consent agreement, my construction would be that at 12 o'clock 
to-night, assuming now that we modify the general rule that 
has been adopted, we will begin voting upon this bill. If it 
takes us 30 minutes, we will be in session 30 minutes longer. 
If it takes us an hour, we will be in session an hour longer. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, that will be quite agreeable to 
me. I am only interested in seeing that the calendar day does 
not expire without the bill having been disposed of. 

I will now make a parliamentary inquiry. Would the Chair 
bold that we would have a right to begin the voting on the 
pending amendments and the bill itself at 12 o'clock and finish 
after 12 o'clock, taking as long as may be necessary for the 
voting? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has already ruled that 
the Senate of the United States must construe this unanimous- 
consent agreement, and that it was the opinion of the Chair 
that the present calendar day ends at 12 o'clock to-night. The 
Senate, if it chooses to do so, can change that calendar day. 

Mr. MYERS. That was my idea in making such a proposition 
for unanimous consent as would finish the voting by 12 o’elock. 
That is why I asked for it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That could not be. I think the ruling of the 
Chair is obviously right; but I think we will all have to concede 
that the unanimous-consent agreement must be interpreted to 
mean that we shall begin yoting at the close of the calendar day. 

Mr. THOMAS. That would be at 12 o'clock 

Mr. CUMMINS. That would be at 12 o’clock. It would be 
impossible to enforce the unanimous-consent agreement in any 
other way, because, as I said before, you can not tell how long 
the voting will require, and the agreement might fall on account 
of that interpretation. If there is any way in which to avoid 
that difficulty. I should be glad to doit. I had hoped the Chair 
would put an interpretation upon the unanimous-consent agres- 
ment which would make possible the course I have suggested. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair does not feel that the 
Chair can stretch a calendar day to contain more than 24 hours, 
The Senate may do that. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The unanimous-consent agreement is 
not, as stated by the Senator from Iowa, that we shall vote dur- 
ing the calendar day, but it is that we shall vote before adjourn- 
ment on the calendar day. Now, that unanimous-consent agree- 
ment does not prevent the Senate, it seems to me, from fixing 


an hour of adjournment, We have fixed the hour at 11 o'clock, 
at which time, under the order adopted this morning, the Sen- 
ate will automatically adjourn, it seems to me, unless that order 
is modified. It is directory in its expression. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I submit to the Senator from Utah that 
we can not set aside the unanimous-consent agreement by an 
order adopted by a majority of the Senate. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. We have not set it aside. 

ENR WILLIAMS. But you bave just been saying that we 
ve. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. No. . 

Mr. WILLIAMS. You have been saying that notwithstanding 
the unanimous consent to take this vote upon the calendar day 
we will automatically adjourn at 11 o'clock. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. On the contrary, I have said that the 
order and the unanimous consent are not in conflict. We 
have provided that we shall adjourn at 11 o’clock. Therefore, 
under the unanimous-consent agreement, we must vote upon 
this bill before 11 o'clock. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is just what I understood the Senator 
to say. Prior to the adoption of the order there was a unani- 
mous-consent agreement of the Senate that the vote should be 
taken upon this calendar day. The order adopted by the ma- 
8 can not set aside a unanimous-consent agreement of the 

enate. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. It does not set it aside. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senate under this particular calendar 
order, non obstante, does not adjourn at 11 o’clock, and remains 
in session until 12 o’clock. 

Mr. MYERS. I ask the Chair to put a unanimous-consent- 
agreement proposition that I think will clear up the situation, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I had not quite finished my sentence, but it 
is all right. 

Mr. MYERS. I will take this opportunity, Mr. President, to 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate do not adjourn at 11 
o'clock to-night, and do not adjourn until this bill and all pend- 
ing amendments may be disposed of. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr, President, that is in open violation 
of the unanimous-consent agreement. I will take the liberty to 
suggest to Senators that we might just as well by unanimous 
consent extend the day from 24 hours to 25 hours as to extend 
the calendar day from 12 o'clock to-night. It an not be done. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator from Montana will pardon 
me, I think what he wants can be arrived at by asking unan- 
imous consent that the voting shall begin at a certain hour, 
and that will not conflict with anything, 

Mr. MYERS. Senators on the other side say that 11 o'clock 
adjournment is in the way. I ask unanimous consent that we 
do not adjourn at 11 o'clock to-night, but that we remain in 
session nui this bill and the pending amendments are dis- 
pose. of. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator should not put the request 
in that shape. I do not want to have the pending currency 
bill interfered with by an indefinite legislative day that might 
go on forever, and we would be in a quandary. 

Mr. MYERS, There is no danger of that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator will ask unanimous consent 
that the voting shall begin at a certain hour during this 
calendar day and continue until all pending amendments and 
the bill are disposed of, he will accomplish his purpose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has once ruled to-day, 
and from that ruling no appeal was taken, that the unanimous- 
consent agreement takes precedénce of the resolution; and the 
Chair has announced that it is the opinion of the Chair that the 
calendar day ends at midnight to-night, but has said that it 
may not be within the power but it is within the discretion 
of the Senate at least to put more than 24 hours into the 
calendar day. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, there is such a simple solution 
of this whole difficulty that it seems to me there ought to be 
no hesitancy about adopting it, and that is to begin voting within 
15 minutes from this time. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, I ask for the regu- 
lar order. 

Mr. STONE. What did the Senator say? 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I say we are getting nowhere. 

Mr. STONE. I ask unanimous consent to end the debate and 
begin voting at half past 10 o'clock. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I can not give consent to that. 

Mr. MYERS. Is there objection to my request? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair understood that the 
Senator from Wyoming objected. 

Mr. MYERS. Then I will renew my request that we begin 
yoting on the amendments and the bill, without further debate, 
at 11 o'clock. I ask that that be put to the Senate. 
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Mr. PITTMAN. I will state that I resign the floor entirely 
and will not take up another minute of the time if that is 
agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Montana that the Senate shall com- 
mence voting on the bill and amendments thereto at the hour of 
11 o’clock without further debate? 


Mr. POINDEXTER. I object. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I demand the regular order. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, we have entered into a solemn 
unanimous-consent agreement to finish this bill on the calendar 
day, and I ask those gentlemen who have objected what they 
will consent to. Are we to violate the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment? I renew the same request for 11.30 o'clock. 

Mr. JAMES. Mr. President, I desire to submit to the Chair 
a parliamentary inquiry. I understand the unanimous-consent 
agreement reached in the Senate was that this bill should be 
voted upon before the end of the calendar day. The Chair has 
ruled that the calendar day ends at 12 o'clock. Is it possible 
that under that unanimous-consent agreement, entered into by 
the Senate, gentlemen can defeat it by a continuance of the 
debate up to the hour of adjournment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has already ruled that 
unanimous-consent agreements are exclusively in the control 
and resting upon the honor of Senators. The Chair bas no 
power to enforce such an agreement nor to be the guardian of 
the honor of any Senator in the Chamber. 

Mr. JAMES. The Chair of course knows that there are a 
number of amendments, and is it not within the power of the 
Senate, under the agreement, to order the voting to begin at a 
sufficient time to conclude the yoting upon the amendments and 
the bill before the end of the calendar day, as the agreement 
which was reached in the Senate contemplated? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has already ruled that 
it is purely a question of honor. Senators are as well advised 
as the Chair, and if the agreement is not kept it is not the fault 
of the Chair but the fault of the Senate. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I desire to 
move to amend the motion of the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MYERS. There is no motion. My request was objected 
to. I make the same request for 11 o’clock and 15 minutes and 
ask that it be put by the Chair. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Make it 11 o’clock and 45 
minutes. 

Mr. MYERS. No; I make my request for 11 o'clock and 15 
minutes and ask that it be put. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to beginning the 
voting at 11 o’clock and 15 minutes? 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I object. 

Mr. MYERS. Then I make the request for 11 o’clock and 
80 minutes, 

Mr, MARTINE of New Jersey. I object. 

Mr. MYERS. I ask the Senator from New Jersey to name a 
time 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I call for the regular 
order. 

Mr. MYERS. I want to say that if the bill is not disposed 
of to-night under the unanimous-consent agreement there shall 
never be another unanimous-consent agreement entered into as 
long as I am present on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, who is entitled to the 
floor? : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
PrittMaNn] has the floor. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I hope the Senator from Nevada will 


proceed. ` 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President, I make the same request for 11 
o'clock and 45 minutes, 

Mr. PITTMAN. If I still have the floor I want to yield it. 
I will discontinue any further disċussion and yield the floor 
permanently so that other Senators may consume as much time 
as they wish. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, it is the obvious feeling 
of every Senator, I think, that we ought to conclude this dis- 
cussion, and no Senator is more anxious to have this matter dis- 
posed of than I am. I listened with a great deal of attention 
to the argument of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norrts], 
and if I were to surrender the privilege of forming my own 
opinion upon the evidence presented in this case, there is not 
a Senator whom I would rather follow than the Senator from 
Nebraska. But it is absolutely necessary 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield. 


Mr, MYERS. I was under the impression that I had the 
floor. I make the same request that I made a while ago, that 
the vote begin at 11 o’clock and 35 minutes, and I ask that 
that be put to the Senate. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I object to that, Mr. President. I will 
say that I think I will conclude what I have to say within 10 
or 15 minutes. I see no reason why the matter should 

Mr. MYERS. I will make one more request, then. I will ask 
that the same proposition be put for 11 o'clock and 25 minutes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I object to that, and I 
hope that the regular order will be proceeded. with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There being objection, the Senator 
from Washington will proceed. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. It is absolutely necessary to intellectual 
freedom that one should form his own opinion upon the facts 
presented. This case seems to have resolved itself, Mr. Presi- 
dent, into a contest of assertion. The Senator from Nebraska 
devoted his remarks very largely to the water-power phase 
of the franchise which the city of San Francisco seeks to 
obtain under this bill. The Senator was very eloquent in his 
description of 100,000 horsepower going on forever, not requiring 
to be fed, lasting beyond the present generation with undimin- 
ished power, apparently based upon the assumption that the 
bill is for the purpose of developing water power. The asser- 
tion has been bandied about a great deal, both in the Senate 
and outside the Senate, that those who have opposed this 
measure are acting in the interest of water-power companies. 
One very peculiar thing that I have observed is that some of 
the assertions are contained in newspapers with which I am 
familiar, and I never have known them on any other occasion 
to oppose anything that a water-power company wanted. It 
seems to me that if in the long debate upon the bill the water- 
power companies of San Francisco were concerned in its defeat 
somebody would have heard something from these water-power 
companies, and they would have had some representative to 
appear in opposition to the bill. I have received hundreds of 
communications on the subject of this bill, some in favor of it 
and some against it, but I have never seen anyone or heard from 
anyone who intimated that any water-power company was con- 
cerned in any way about it. 

I have here and I have already had printed in the Recorp a 
document published by a very prominent association which con- 
tains the statement that the so-called water monopoly in the 
city of San Francsico—at least the president of the Spring 
Valley Water Co., Mr. Bourne—is favoring this bill. 

Mr. President, after hearing the account of the Senator from 
Nebraska as to the water power that will be developed if this 
bill is passed, to compete with the water-power monopoly which 
is said to have its hand upon the throat of the city of San Fran- 
cisco, on turning to this very extensive and voluminous document 
which has been prepared for the city of San Francisco by the 
distinguished engineer, Mr, Freeman, at very great expense, 
with very great care, indicating the most comprehensive and 
thorough examination of every possible engineering phase of the 
case, and setting out the purposes of the city, I was very much 
surprised to find the statement that the city does not propose 
in the immediate future to build any plant for the development 
of hydroelectric power. I had supposed, from the debate which 
has been going on here to-day, that this was a water-power bill, 
and yet I see here in this report that it is not the intention of 
the city of San Francisco in the immediate future to build any 
plant for the development of hydroelectric power. The report 
states: 


The city does not propose in the immediate future to build any plant 
for the development of hydroelectric power, but it plans to carefully 
conserve all reasonable opportunities for power development against 
the time when it may become expedient for the city to undertake such 
matters, 

* * > * „ * > 


To-day, with cheap oll fuel and with three large hydroelectric enter- 
rises bringing electric current to the city and competing actively for 

33 under the oversight of a public-service commission, no ocea- 
sion appears for the municipality to go into the power business. More- 
over, fe is said that its charter does not permit the city to engage in 
this commercially. 

If Senators will read the bill they will find that there is a 
provision in it that at some indefinite time in the future, with- 
out limitation, the city may begin the development of appliances 
for the production of hydroelectric power. It is not required 
that they shall begin it within any length of time, but there is 
a rather astonishing proviso that within 20 years after they 
begin work upon a water-power plant they shall have developed 
60,000 horsepower. f 

The record of the debate in this case, among other things, 
will afford in future discussions of this great water-power 
question an indorsement by Democratic Senators of the propo- 
sition that the Federal Government may grant a franchise for 
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the production of water power and attach conditions to the 
franchise as to the distribution of the power, as to the division 
of the water, as to how it shall be sold, as to the price which 
shall be charged. Whatever may be the fate of this measure, 
in the discussion of that question, in the bills which hereafter 
will inevitably have to be considered by the Senate, this debate 
will have afforded the advantage of having acquired the sup- 
port of a great many Senators who have heretofore opposed 
the doctrine of Federal control of water power developed 
through dams or other appurtenances upon the public lands of 
the country. 

But while the bill, Mr. President, on its face purports to 
reserve in the Federal Government the right to control the dis- 
position of this power, the truth of the case is, so far as its 
actual effect is concerned, that it is a grant by the Federal Gov- 
ernment of one of the greatest water-power projects that has 
been discussed in this body under any bill, and which left it 
entirely subject not simply to State control but to city control, 
and even to the control of a water district or of any munici- 
pality. 

The city of San Francisco, if it acquires the privilege of develop- 
ing this power at some indefinite time in the future—the time not 
being limited; it being expressly provided in the bill that they may 
have 20 years after beginning the work, the time when they shall 
begin the work not being stated, they need only to supply 60,000 
horsepower with a project that is capable of developing 160,000 
horsepower—may grant to its grantees the privileges conferred 
by this bill, the only requirement being that it must be to a water 
district or a municipality. There is a specious provision in 
the bill that the city of San Francisco shall not grant to any 
private person the right to sublet or to sell the power or the 
water which it may acquire the right to develop or to use under 
this bill; but that is left entirely to the good faith of the city. 

There is no forfeiture clause; there is no practical way in 
which the Federal Government could ever enforce that provision. 
It is not very long since the Congress of the United States for 
the purpose of giving cheap power to the city of St. Louis 
granted a franchise to a company to construct a dam in the 
Mississippi River called the Keokuk Dam. That company issued 
circulars and advertisements to the effect that the citizens of 
St. Louis would get cheap power. The result of it was that 
they sold their power to a subsidiary company at a reduced 
price, and that company disposed of the power to the same 
monopoly which has heretofore controlled the sale, disposition, 
and use of power in the city of St. Louis. 

I have heard the remark made from time to time by those 
who are in favor of developing the water-power resources of 
the country that it would never be possible to get Congress to give 
this franchise to a private corporation, that if the grants were 
ever to be acquired from the Federal Government this was the 
opportunity, because it went to a municipal corporation. The 
result will be that the Federal Government to all practical in- 
tents and purposes will not only have parted with the power, 
but will have lost control over it, and the future disposition of 
it will be left for the puny contest of some little municipal cor- 
poration or water district or the city of San Francisco contending 
with a mighty special interest, which frequently overcomes eyen 
the legislatures of the States in the struggle to preserve the 
public welfare in dealing with these matters. I am not going 
to take the time of the Senate to discuss further that phase of 
this question. 

I stated that it seemed to resolve itself into a contest of asser- 
tion. In very eloquent terms the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Nonkis] made the assertion this morning that the eye of no 
woman had ever looked upon the Hetch Hetehy. We are 
entitled to judge, I suppose, the reliability of information which 
Senators have in discussing this bill by what we know of impor- 
tant statements which they make, and we will judge their other 
statements by those which we happen to know the accuracy of. 

The fact of the case is that hundreds of women—I do not 
know that it makes any difference, but it shows the amount of 
the information of some of those who are advocating the 
passage of this bill—have visited this park, have written minute 
descriptions of it, and have taken photographs of the various 
details of its beauties, showing the grandeur of its scenery. 
Those photographs haye been placed upon the table of the Secre- 
tary of the Senate, subject to the examination of Senators, 

The Senator from Nebraska talked about this park as though 
it were a pesthole, that nobody who has ever visited it once has 
visited it again, whereas the truth of the case is that many of 
those who had the privilege of visiting it have visited it again 
and again year after year and if it is preserved for the benefit 
of the people, and particularly those living in the State of Cali- 
fornia, the accessibility of it will be increased, roads will be 
built, and opportunities will be given for tens of thousands to 


visit it where only hundreds now visit it. I want to read from 
one of these women, whom the Senator from Nebraska says 
have never seen the park, a description, which seems to me is 
about as good a description of this portion of the Yosemite 
National Park as I have read. It is by Cora Calvert Foy and 
was published in the magazine called Out West of December, 
1910. It says: 

The Hetch Hetchy is a part of the Yosemite National Park, about 15 
miles northwest of Yosemite as tue crow flies, an almost perfect replica 
of the Merced Yosemite; there is the same flat valley floor, with 
meadow, gardens, and parklike forests, river (the Tuolumne), falls, 
and cataracts, and granite walls rising sheer 2,000 feet, exactly the 
same scenic features that have made the sister valley over the ridge 
to be proclaimed the Queen of Queens by the people of the whole worl 
and to be protected and preserved inviolate forever by the Governmen 
of the United States for these same people of the whole wide world. 

The Senator from Nebraska and other Senators have argued 
that the creation of an artificial lake will improve this park. 
The greatest landscape artists in this country, among them Mr. 
Frederick Law Olmsted, of Boston, who has given his opinion 
upon the question, are of the opinion that it would destroy the 
peculiar attractions of this valley, which consist in the details 
of its forests, of its flowers in immediate conjunction with the 
stupendous scenery, and of its towering cliffs 2,000 feet high. 

But, Mr. President, while I do not for a moment underestimate 
the value of those features of this national par':, while I believe 
that the principle of preserving the national parks and avoid- 
ing a precedent under which a raid will be started upon every 
natural object of commercial value in all of our national parks, 
I do not base my objection to the passage of this bill principally 
upon that phase of the case. However beautiful it may be, even 
though it were ten times as valuable as a park as it is, if it were 
necessary to supply the city of San Francisco with water, to 
take it, and to take every other national park in this country, if 
400,000 people needed it to supply water for domestic use, as is 
claimed by the advocates of this bill, I would gladly vote to de- 
vote all of our national parks to that purpose; but the truth of 
the case is that San Francisco has no necessity, in fact, in my 
judgment, it is not advisable, although the city perhaps would 
be entitled, other things being equal, to make a choice—there is 
at least no reasonable ground why the source for the supply of 
its water needs should be granted by the United States. 

It is admitted here that in 1914 the needs of San Francisco 
will be relieved by the development of the Spring Valley water 
system through the Calaveras Dam, which is now already in 
process of construction; and by 1916 the development of that 
project will produce 60,00C,000 gallons of water r. day in addi- 
tion to the 42,000,000 galions a day which are now in use. Not 
only is it not necessary for the city of San Francisco to destroy 
this park and to take this water power—which will not be 
developed, but under this bill will be tied up and the people 
deprived of the use of whatever water power can be developed 
for an indefinite time—but there is another consideration, and 
perhaps the most important one whieh enters into the case, and 
that i that with the increasing population, with the increasing 
encroachment upon the resources of the country of the needs 
of the people for food and opportunity, some 200,000 or 300,000 
acres of land in the State of California will be forever con- 
demned to aridity and to remain a desert if the waters of the 
Tuolumne River are conveyed to the city of San Francisco to 
take the place of other waters which are available from other 
sources. 


I am not going to take the time of the Senate to go into 
additional statistics and figures to support the statements which 
I have just made. I think the record is already sufficiently 
filled with evidence and with demonstration to support the 
statement that these lands can not be irrigated from any source 
except from the waters of the Tuolumne River. 

There was handed me this evening an affidavit by a man 
named Thomas Caswell, who describes his experience as a 
farmer in the Tuolumne Valley, the value of the land when 
he went there before it was irrigated—something like $34 an 
acre, which has increased to a value of $150 an acre with 
water—and the struggle of these water districts, containing 
250,000 acres and now irrigating 119,000 acres of land, to extend 
the irrigated area from the waters of the Tuolumne River. I 
will read a very short portion of his affidavit, signed and sworn 
to here in the city of Washington, in which he says: 

Plans have been made and moneys are being raised by the issuance of 
bonds to extend the storage facilities of the districts. There has been 
a steady enlargement of the canals and ditches since I first went there, 
the aim being to increase the size of the main feeding canals as fast as 
new lands were leveled and checked for irrigation. The districts have 
reached the point where storage has become absolutely necessary, and 
it is a matter of common knowledge and observation on the part of 
those who have, like myself, lived in that country for many years that 


the districts must gradually draw on what might be termed the storm 
or extraseasonal waters of the Tuolumne if the remaining lands in 
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the districts are to be 

150,000 acres of lands whi 

400,000 acres under that particular watershed. 
è * . . * * + 


I am the president of the Ceres Water Users’ Association, and I 


ted. Just outside the districts are about 
also require water, making a total of over 


resresent over 1,000 individual irrigators, who have sent me here to 
voice their protest and opposition to the pro grant to San Fran- 
acts and details if 


cisco. I am ready and willing to submit further 
desired. 

On the other hand, Mr. President, in the Sacramento Valley, 
as I said earlier in the evening during the remarks of the Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. Reep], there is a surplus of water; and 
I bave in my hand a bill, House bill 9912, which has been in- 
troduced in that body, calling for an appropriation of $400,000 
as a preliminary amount for taking care of the surplus flood 
waters of the Sacramento Valley, which are not only not used 
for irrigation, but are continually destroying property in the 
valley by their excess, whereas in the San Joaquin Valley, as 
is admitted by the Army engineers’ report, there is an inade- 
quacy even for irrigation. This bill has been introduced in pur- 
suance of a plan proposed by the board of Army engineers for 
the control of floods in the rivers and streams of the Sacramento 
Valley. In its report filed June 29, 1911, House Document No. 
81, Sixty-second Congress, first session, pages 54 and 55, a de- 
tailed statement is set forth of the various features of this pro- 
posed flood control of the Sacramento Valley to the amount of 
$30,000,000 for the completed project. 

In the Army board's report, the officers of that board having 
examined the various sources of supply for San Francisco, and 
which report has been constantly relied upon by the advocates 
of this bill, is found the statement that water from this valley, 
which the Government is planning to protect from floods at an 
ultimate expenditure of $30,000,000, can be obtained to supply 
the domestic needs of San Francisco at a much less cost than 
water can be obtained from the Hetch Hetchy. 

There is another source of supply, to which I want very briefly 
to refer, which has not been mentioned heretofore, and that is 
the Yuba River. On page 28 of the Army board's report I find 
this: 

Yuba River: It is estimated that about 164 million gallons daily can 
be obtained from the Yuba River. 

It should be borne in mind that 42,000,000 gallons a day is 
the amount now being consumed by the city of San Francisco. 

It can not be combined economically with any other of the sources 
considered available. A report on this source has been submitted by the 
city of San Francisco, but in the final reports and in the comparison 
submitted of the costs of the various supplies it has not been further 
considered by the city. 

In a report submitted by the Spring Valley Water Co. the total cost 
of supplying 200 million gallons daily at an elevation of 165 feet in 

Francisco is given as $38,224,460. It is me ed, in addition, to 
develop 191,677 horsepower at a cost of $18,113,757, valued at $20 per 
horsepower per year, which, capitalized at 41 per cent, gives a value of 
about $85,000,000, or a net value of about $67,000,000. 

There are other details in regard to the project, which in- 
cludes, as will be seen from that statement, the development of 
a vast water power as well as an ample supply of water for the 
next 50 years for all the domestic needs of the city of San 
Francisco. 

It is claimed by some of the advocates of this bill that the 
passage of it can not affect the legal rights of the water users 
or of the city of San Francisco. In the first place, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the legal rights of these parties are very uncertain as 
to what the city is entitled to and what the water users are 
entitled to, and, in the second place, it is admitted that there 
is a large portion of the water in this stream which is in dis- 
pute between them. However, the question which the Con- 
gress of the United States or any other department of our 
Government or the State government of California should have 
before it in dealing with this question is not the narrow tech- 
nical decision of what legal rights have been acquired by the 
several parties to this controversy, but what adjustment can 
be made in the interest of the entire State of California, in 
the interest of the reclamation of several hundred thousand 
acres of land, enongh land to make 5,000 farms capable of 
supporting a population of 25,000 in a State where already 
land is so scarce that they have brought this country almost 
to the verge of an international war in a controversy for the 
possession of the soil with aliens who have established them- 
selves in some of their fertile valleys, in a section of the coun- 
try where population increases so fast that instead of the 
western migration continuing as it has heretofore men are 
coming from the West back to the East and taking up the 
abandoned farms which their ancestors left when they went 
West. 

Yet it is proposed here, because the city of San Francisco has 
taken a fancy to the peculiar advantages of this valley for a 
site for the construction of a dam, to ignore the general interests 


of the country, and to refuse to take a comprehensive survey of 
the entire California Valley. Because they desire this particu- 
lar water it is proposed to take it, although there is other water 
equally as good which they could obtain elsewhere without doing 
injury to a single soul. 

The amount of water needed by the two irrigation districts 
which are already organized is enough to irrigate 257,000 acres. 
It is estimated that 4 acre-feet are required each season. The 
total amount needed for the two irrigation districts each year 
is 1,028,000 acre-feet. The total run-off of the Tuolumne River 
for the year 1912 is 1,050,000 acre-feet. The total run-off of the 
Tuolumne River for 1913 is 1,080,000 acre-feet. The amount 
available for San Francisco during these years, if the districts 
obtained the amount they needed, as I have already said, would 
be nothing. The duty of water in the Modesto irrigation dis- 
trict per second-foot is 70 acres—that is, each second-foot will 
irrigate 70 acres of land. The total area, as stated before, is 
257,000 acres. The amount of water needed by the Turlock 
and Modesto irrigation districts, as already set forth, is 3,670 
second-feet. The amount they are allowed under this bill is 
2,350 second-feet. The shortage of water under this bill will be 
1,320 second-feet. That is without reference to the vast area of 
arid lands outside of the districts which ought to be taken into 
consideration in any wise disposition of the waters of this 
stream. 

A great deal has been said about the action of the committee 
representing these districts and about the judge of the superior 
court who was a member of that committee. I have here a 
statement which was prepared for printing by that member of 
the committee on June 3, before he had made his compromise and 
his consent to the final form in which this bill was drafted in 
the House of Representatives. I will read very briefly from it. 
He says: 

It is trne that our rights to the waters are vested and can not be 
legally taken from us except by condemnation proceedings, and this at 
the present time would indeed be expensive. 

* * * * . s * 

We who know the true conditions here, the lack of an adequate sup- 
ply of water for both San Francisco and these districts at all seasons 
of the year, are unalterably opposed to San Francisco sharing the 
water, which at times is even insufficient for our own needs In the dis- 
tricts, let alone the needs of the valley in general. If the San Francisco 
people who are honestly in this fight and who from good motives believe 
they should have some of the water from the Tuolumne River had 
knowledge of the run-off during the season of 1911-12 and for the sea- 
son of 1912-13, they would not be so anxious to share in the water and 
might conclude they were being handed a “gold brick” by the pro- 
ponents of the scheme. Why they are kept in Ignorance by the politi- 
clans and the press is an enigma to me, 

As the time is approaching when we must take a vote upon 
the bill, I will close what I am saying. I do not know what 
construction the Chair will place upon the rule, and I do not 
desire in any way to interfere with the carrying out of the rule 
to its true intent and purpose, whatever that may be held to be. 
I wish to refer very briefly, however, to one statement which 
has been repeatedly made here during this debate. I revert to 
the phase of this question of which I first spoke, namely, the 
character of the Hetch Hetchy Valley and the statement that 
was made that it would not be destroyed. 

I have talked personally with one Senator whose sensibilities 
were very much outraged because of a publication in some 
magazine which said that the waterfall in this valley would be 
destroyed if it should be flooded under this bill. He said that 
that was a misstatement that was being made by those who were 
opposed to the passage of the bill. I was very much surprised, 
after hearing him express his indignation, to read the same 
statement in the Army board report. It says: 

The relative beauty of the Hetch Hetchy Valley in its two condi- 
tions—as it is at present or dammed up into a reservoir—seems to be a 
matter of individual opinion. It is admitted that the Yosemite Valley 
is as a whole more wonderful than the Hetch Hetchy Valley, but the 
floor of the latter is more diversified in its trees and flowers and of 
at least equal beauty. Flooding the valley would destroy this floor and 
the falls of the Tuolumne at the head of the valley. 

I do not know how much importance may be attached to that. 
As is stated in the report, that is a matter of individual opinion. 
I can see no reason, however, why magazines should be de- 
nounced for making that statement when it is contained in the 
report of the Army engineers who visited the scene of this par- 
ticular project, although failing to visit the alternative project 
which had been proposed by those who were not in fayor of the 
Hetch Hetchy project. j 

I only want further to call attention to the fact. that hereto- 
fore I have gone into the question of the McCloud River source 
of supply and the Spring Valley source of supply, and more 
particularly into the amount of land in the San Joaquin Val- 
ley outside of this immediate district which must have this 
water for irrigation, and the report of the Army board itself. I 
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think there will be no harm in repeating that here, because it is 
only a few lines: 

The San Joaquin Valley is relatively less well provided with water 
than the Sacramento Valley, both as to rainfall and as to run-off of 
rivers. The demands of the valley for complete irrigation are in excess 
of the water available. 

Mr. President, there is no precedent for the grant of a na- 
tional park, one of the great scenic wonders of the country, 
unless this bill should pass. If it should pass, there will be an 
application made for every water-power site that has value in 
any national park, and the whole purpose and system of the 
reservation of these parks will be at the beginning of its end. 
There is no occasion for setting a precedent of that kind when 
there is no necessity for it, and when the needs which are pro- 
posed to be supplied can be supplied from at least half a dozen 
other sources. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, I do not rise to 
discuss this bill as I had intended to do for the reason that 
time prevents, and I have no desire to preyent a vote upon the 
bill at the time appointed, although I do say that if we should 
fail to vote upon this bill to-night it would not deprive San 
Francisco of water. In my judgment there is no such imme- 
diate laste as is evidenced in this bill, notwithstanding the 
complaint of delay made by the Senator from Nebraska this 
morning and yesterday. 

The bill involves questions that we have not considered, and 
questions of the highest importance. It involves more than the 
question whether or not San Francisco shall get her water 
supply from the Hetch Hetchy or the Sacramento Valley. 
When the charge of delay is urged, I want Senators to know, 
and I have a right to tell, the circumstances under which the 
bill appears. 

We all know that this is a log-rolling proposition. We all 
know that San Francisco never has asked that this bill should 
pass in all her years of former application for this water. San 
Francisco never has come before the Congress of the United 
States until within the last three months to ask that a bill like 
this should be passed, All she has asked for, all she wants to- 
night, is the privilege of building a dam at the site mentioned. 
She has always considered that so far as the water was con- 
cerned it was a matter to be settled by the State of California, 
and not to be assumed to be settled by the Congress of the 
United States. 

This bill was introduced in the House, I think, in August. It 
passed the House. It came to the Senate in September, at a 
time when we all know it was the general understanding that 
general legislation should not be had. The Senate of the United 
States was adjourning three days at a time and only meeting 
once in three days, to avoid the inhibition of the Constitution— 
not meeting for business, but meeting to adjourn for three days 
again. 

The bill came into the Committee on Public Lands. Certain 
members of the committee who were known to be opposed to the 
bill were compelled to leave the city. Assurances were given to 
those Senators that in their absence this bill would not be acted 
upon. The bill was acted upon and came before the Senate. At 
one of the sessions unanimous consent was asked that it be fixed 
for consideration at this time. In the absence of Senators op- 
posed tə the bill that unanimous consent was given, and now 
complaint is made that undue delay has occurred in the legisla- 
tive course of the bill. 

Mr. President, the question in my mind is not as to whether 
San Francisco shall get her water supply from the Tuolumne 
River or from the Sacramento Valley. I am willing that San 
Francisco shall get her water supply wherever the State of 
California, under her laws, says she can take it from. Senators 
upon the other side know, and have expressed upon the floor 
within the last two hours, that there are things in this bill that 
ought not to be there; and the intimation is made that the 
Senate of the United States stands in the humiliating position 
that we shall not amend a bill as it comes from another body. 

Since when did anybody attempt to dictate to the Senate of 
the United States what should be its legislative action on any 
bill that came before it? Who was it that wrote into the bill 
the objectionable features that now are bringing forth the oppo- 
sition of some Members of the Senate? It was not the city of 
San Francisco. The city of San Francisco is well content to 
rest her rights, her needs, and her necessities upon what the 
State of California shall give her of this water. 

First, we have a compact. The city of San Francisco is 
anxious to get this grant, and probably she ought to have it. 
We Will assume that she ought to have it. She is anxious to 
get this grant. She is willing to make concessions to the op- 
ponents of the bill if they will cease their opposition. 


We talk about logrolling. It began then and there, when the 
city of San Francisco and the water users of the Tuolumne 
River entered into a compact that one would allow the Congress 
of the United States to give this water to San Francisco if their 
rights were not interfered with. Then what? Then, if I mis- 
take not, certain gentlemen served notice upon the people of 
San #rancisco that if they did not allow other provisions to be 
written in this bill they should not have the grant; and the pro- 
visions that were written in it on that demand are the provi- 
sions to which I most strongly object in the bill. 

There never has been a grant of water power in this country 
within the last 15 years but that those same gentlemen have in- 
sisted upon writing into it, so far as they could, the very thing 
they have written into this bill. If the bill shall fail, it will not 
be because of the lack of merit of San Francisco, but because of 
the opposition of the gentlemen who say that the bill shall not 
be passed unless these objectional features are written into 
it; and these objectional features add not one whit to the 
relief that San Francisco wants. These objectional features 
give her not a drop of water that she would not get without 
them. These objectional features cut off her desires in no 
way on the face of the earth. 

The feature to which I refer is the feature that assumes to 
give to the Congress of the United States the right to go within 
the borders of a sovereign State and determine how that State 
shall dispose of the watereourses within her boundaries. Here 
is no question of a navigable stream. Here is no question of an 
interboundary water. Here is no question eyen of an interstate 
stream, but a stream lying wholly within the borders of a State 
from its source to its mouth, through every valley within the 
State—all within the State. Yet we are told that unless we 
write into the bill that the Goyernment of the United States 
shall have some authority over the water impounded by the 
dam the bill shall not pass. 

No. When San Francisco is looking about for those who are 
opposing her desire for water, when she is looking about for 
those who refuse to give water to the thirsty ones, as we have 
been so pathetically told, let her look to those who demand 
that there shall be written into this bill an unconstitutional 
provision. 

But some of my friends who agree with me say that there is 
no danger in it; it does not amount to very much. I see Sena- 
tors before me who in public and private have combated as 
vital to the interests of their State and its development and 
happiness and prosperity that the General Government should 
not come within its boundaries and lay the governmental hand 
upon the resources of the State. Yet I fear that some of them 
are going to acquiesce in this bill that gives the Government of 
the United States the right to say how much water shall be 
granted to this one or to that one in the State of California. 
But, they say, we do not look at it just that way; we hardly 
think the bill provides that. It is at least a debatable ques- 
tion, for the best lawyers in this body have debated it on the 
floor this week. If it is a debatable question, my friends, it is 
a dangerous question. 

Your vote to-night may determine which way the balance 
will swing. Do not put yourselves in the position of a man in 
the rapids above Niagara. - He knows he is in the rapids, but 
he is callous to his danger. He says there is no danger in the 
Falls; yet many chances to one the next day that gentleman 
will be fished out of the pools below, and the following day 
friends will be sending flowers to the church and condolences to 
the widow. 

Now, you are going to allow to be written into this bill some- 
thing that you do not think will hurt, but even you question 
whether it is not acquiescing in the doctrine that to the Govern- 
ment belongs the supervision and control over the waters of the 
State. Do you tell the Senate of the United States they shall 
not amend the bill in that particular? Do you come to the 
doors of the Senate Chamber with a threat that unless the 
demands of certain gentlemen are complied with in this respect 
we shall haye no bill? Who suffers from it? The people of the 
city of San Francisco. They are the sufferers, and they suffer 
not because of honest opposition to the bill but because of the 
unconstitutional clauses that are forced into the bill at the 
demands of certain interests. 

Mr. President, I have prepared an amendment to the bill. I 
want to call attention right now to the fact that the issue has 
been switched from the main feature in the bill. The issue has 
been switched as to whether San Francisco shall have the water 
to saying how she shall have it. The petition signed by 


20,000 men and women, citizens of San Francisco, presented 
by the honorable senior Senator from California [Mr. PERKINS], 
which was sent to the desk and read as an indorsement of this 
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bill, and as a prayer that this bill should be passed, asked for 
nothing except water. 

The amendment which I propose gives it. The petition says 
we need the water. The petition says, in effect, you have made 
a like grant to the city of Los Angeles. Can you refuse to us 
what you have granted to Los Angeles and Portland and 
Seattle? That is what they ask. They do not ask for the 
passage of a bill that shall have written into it the principle 
that the Government shall control, that California shail relin- 
quish her control and her right over the water. What they 
are asking for is a bill which will give them what Los Angeles 
got. That is the question I am willing to meet and answer 
in the affirmative; and I have prepared an amendment, which 
will be offered at the proper time, which is in almost the very, 
words of what Los Angeles got. Los Angeles came before the 
Congress of the United States setting forth her needs for the 
present and the future, and said: “ We have got to go into the 
mountains à hundred miles and get a water supply. We must 
get it from the public domain. Give us the right to erect dams 
upon the publie domain and we will impound the water unde: 
the laws of the State of California, looking not to the Govern- 
ment of the United States for the distribution of the waters, 
which is purely a local concern under State authority and State 
ownership.” The right of way was granted. The appropriation 
of water was made, and that appropriation of water carries 
with it of necessity the power. Los Angeles has got her system 
under that grant. 

San Francisco could have her water system under a like 
grant. What, then, is the need of putting in these extraneous 
matters, that add nothing to the comfort of San Francisco and 
yet raise up a valid and an honest opposition to the terms but 
not the principles of this bill? 

The amendment to which I have alluded follows the course 
of the Los Angeles bill. It gives to the city of San Francisco. 
the land upon which to build this dam. It gives to the city of 
San Francisco the right to cross all the public domain that is 
necessary to reach the city of San Francisco. It gives a right 
of way and room to build power sites, to build conduits, to build 
everything that is necessary. It says nothing whatever about 
impounding the water. It says nothing whatever about the dis- 
tribution of the water. It does nothing about guaranteeing the 
right of any user of the water, which is only properly deter- 
mined in the judicial institutions of California. It gives them 
the right of way. If San Francisco has the right or can acquire 
the right from the State of California to impound the waters 
and use the waters and distribute them, that is for California 
and San Francisco to settle and not for the Congress of the 
United States. 

The Senator from Nevada, speaking upon another phase of 
this question, says it is only a small piece of land; the land 
does not matter. We all agree to that. But the statement that 
it is only a small piece of land inspires me to say to my friends 
who believe as I do on this matter of State control, it is only 
a small piece of legislation in this bill, but the principle is 
there, the assertion of authority is there, the attempt to carry 
it out will be there. 

The small piece of land, the small thing in the bill, may lead, 
if followed up, and if followed up will lead, to the assump- 
tion of all power by the General Government over the water 
powers, over the water itself, over the distribution of water 
within the lines of the States represented by every Senator upon 
this floor. 

Mr. President, I have prepared another amendment in case 
that should fail, and I hope it will not. I am frank to say that 
judging from the discussion I am afraid it will, but I hope it 
will not. I do not see why, when San Francisco is asking us 
for a station for a water supply, we should go outside of the 
purposes of the bill and put on things that are entirely ex- 
traneous and which have been put in the grant of no other city 
that has gotten power sites or reservoir sites from the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. But I have prepared another 
amendment. 

We are told that there is no intention in this bill to interfere 
with the right of a State to conserve and distribute its own 
waters, but I am afraid we will not be able even to enunciate 
that doctrine If it is true that the Senate of the United States 
has gotten to the pass where it dare not amend the bill. The 
amendment that I had prepared is a short one. I will not read 
the other. In the eleventh section of the bill as reported by the 
committee occur the words which are said to put to rest all the 
doubts that I have expressed. There must be a doubt in there or 
there would not have been any necessity of putting it to rest. 
Section 11 contains these words: 


That this act is a grant upon certain express conditions specifically 
set forth herein, and nothing herein contained shall be construed as 


affec or intending to affect or in any way to interfere with the laws 
of the State of California relating to control, appropriation, use, or 
distribution of water used in irrigation or for municipal or other uses. 

Now, Mr. President, I have an amendment which I propese 
to add to that as follows: 

Nor as giving or assuming to give a grant to the grantee herein any 
right to any quantity of water in excess of the amount to which it is 
or shall be entitled under the laws of the State of California, nor to 
give to said grantee any right to impound or distribute any quantity 
of water in excess of the amount which may be apportioned to its usa 
under the laws of the State. 

If there is no intent for the Government to fix the appro- 
priation of water, it would be more satisfactory, in view of the 
doubt that exists in the bill, fo have a clear declaration of that 
in the form of the five-line amendment which I have proposed. 

Mr. President, I had wanted to discuss this question at length; 
I had wanted to go into the sources of supply, but I am warned 
that I can not do it. I am not opposed to giving San Francisco 
all the water she needs and that she can rightfully get under 
the laws of the State of California. I am not opposed particu- 
larly, although there are grave arguments against the proposi- 
tion, to granting this particular site. I would be willing to 
waive that. But I am opposed to the Government of the United 
States, by direction or indirection, controlling or assuming to 
control the appropriation, the division, or the distribution of 
the waters that belong to the State of California as I would 
be opposed to the strong hand of the Government coming into 
the State of Wyoming and setting aside her local laws in re- 
gard to matters which the Congress of the United States has 
said and which, without the law of the Congress of the United 
States is true, that each State is sovereign within her own 
herders as to her own property. 

Mr. McCUMBER, Mr. President, if there was nothing more 
in this provision and in this bill than the mere act of granting 
to the city of San Francisco a right to construct a dam and 
secure water in the Hetch Hetchy Valley, I would take no time 
either in presenting any discussion upon the subject or offering 
any amendment to the bill. But there is something more than 
that provision at stake in this proposed law. There is, Mr. 
President, the principle of establishing the right of the Govern- 
ment of the United States to depart from its long-settled policy 
under the Constitution to hold all its property in every one of its 
States in trust for the people of that State and adopt a policy 
that is growing upon us to-day, that the Government shall utilize 
all of its lands for its own profits. 

Mr. President, there have been two schools of thonght upon 
this great question—one the old school which held strictly to 
the trust idea of the Government, and the other the new school 
of thought which has grown into existence since we have 
started our conservation theories, to the effect that the Govern- 
ment owns the land for its own benefits and that it may utilize 
it for its benefit, destroying the idea of trustee and cestui que 
trust and compelling the beneficiary of that trust to pay a stipu- 
lated sum to the Government of the United States for enjoying 
the rights over the property within its own borders, 

The subject has heretofore been discussed, Mr. President, by 
Members mostly from the Mountain States of the West. I have 
listened intently to their arguments and have in the main agreed 
with them. Had the Senator who occupied the seat in frent 
of me for two years still been a Member of the Senate I doubt 
very much if a bill would have ever gotten before the Senate 
by consent or ever been disposed of in a week or two weeks 
which provided upon its face that the Government of the United 
States should exercise an authority over the waters of any 
other State and, above all that, it should lease or hire out to 
the public for a valuable consideration any of the rights within 
that State. 

Mr. President, I am addressing my remarks mostly to the 
Senators from the western part of the United States. It is 
undisputed in this debate that the city of San Francisco has 
made an honest investigation to ascertain the best place to se- 
cure water for her use. I think that it stands undisputed that 
this particular project gives her under all circumstances the 
better opportunity to secure the requisite amount of water for 
a given expenditure of money. 

I wish to see my way clear in order to accord to the city of 
San Francisco the right to utilize the water supply of this 
valley, if it can be done without an injustice to those farmers 
who have filed an appropriating right upon the waters of that 
valley and if it can be done without being in conflict with my 
own sense of the right and duty of the Government of the United 
States toward the people for whom it holds in trust the soil 
over which it exercises its own jurisdiction. 

Mr. President, I am not doubting for one moment what Sen- 
ators say is the right, but I will not dignify it by the name of 
right. I am not doubting the power of the United States, as 
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proprietor of land in any State, when she grants an ease- 
ment over that land to affix to the contract of easement any 
conditions that she sees fit, even though the conditions may 
conflict beth with the economic policy of the State and be in 
direct conflict with the laws of that State. But I deny that 
she can go further in that authority than to merely exercise it 
by the pewer of forfeiture. She can not inject her authority 
over the property of a State which belongs to that State. Now, 
in this instance she is exercising that anthority, and it is the 
entering wedge for a great system by which the Government of 
the United States is to lease out her land, is to take possession 
of great sections of the Western States and exercise not the 
authority of a trustee for the benefit of the people but the au- 
thority of ownership over it, and for a valuable consideration 
to lease and rent it out. 

I am not denying, Mr. President, the authority of the United 
States to take the mines in the State of Idaho which she owns and 
to mine them for her own benefit, or she can go further than 
that and lease them out for a given consideration; but what I 
do deny is her moral right under the Constitution and under 
the policy of this Government to lease out or sell any of these 
great properties for her own remuneration. 

Now, let us look at the question for one moment, Mr. Presi- 
dent, of her right to sell the electric power generated by the 
water which is owned by the State of California. I want to 
put the question directly to those Senators who represent the 
Western States and who have insisted that their States had 
authority over the water and the Government ought not to 
exercise indirectly a power that she can not exercise directly. 

I want to put to those Senators the question whether they 
believe that the Congress of the United States, owning simply 
the land fn trust for the people of the State of California, can 
so exercise its power over that land that she can sell for 
$600,000 the ‘right of the State of California tc use her own 
‘waters to generate an electric current. 

She is charging San Francisco $30,000 a year, the equivalent 
of 5 per cent on her funded indebtedness of $600,000, for the 
exercise of an ownership in a power that is generated by a 
property owned by the State of California. If you will 
eliminate that from the bill, and if you will eliminate other 
sections from the bill which attempt to project national au- 
thority as against the authority of the State over its own 
waters, I certainly shall vote in favor of it. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have offered an amendment to this bill, which I think 
will give to the city of San Francisco everything that she has 
asked—the right of way to secure the water, and, in addition 
to that, to secure the electric energy without the payment of a 
single dollar to the United States. I believe that is what she 
is entitled to, because the resources in any State are really for 
the benefit of the people of that State and of the United States. 
This Government has no more moral right to sell the electric 
energy generated by the water that flows through the State of 
California than she has a right to sell the electric current 
generated by windmills in the State of California. Neither 
is the property of the United States. 

It is no part of the function of this Government, and I want 
to keep this Government just as clear as it is possible for me to 
do so by a single vote from embarking upon this parental idea 
of owning its territory and renting it out for the benefit of the 
people. The Government has the right upon its ranges to raise 
cattle if it sees fit te do so; it has a right to cultivate its 
agricultural lands if it sees fit to do so; but it is no part of the 
governmental functions to do it. More than that, those lands 
belong really to the people of the United States, 

The Government has a right to make a charge of $10 for 
every man who enters the Yellowstone National Park—it might 
get quite an income from doing so—and it would be as much 
justified in obtaining an income and exacting it from the people 
of the United States for entering upon that park and observing 
its scenic beauties, which is one of the uses for which the people 
are entitled to hold the land, as it would have to charge for an 
electric energy generated by water belonging to the State of 
California. 

I understand the purpose of this provision in the bill. I 
understand what it will mean to the States in the future when 
the Government owns all of the property and leases it out to 
the people to whom it absolutely ‘belongs. It gives the Govern- 
ment a Jittle income that it can utilize for pressing forward fur- 
ther into the field of ownership and control over the things 
which in reality belong to the State itself. Mr. President, I do 
not want the Government to exercise that authority; I do not 
wont it to sell to the people and receive a renruneration from 
the people for that which honestly and, in fact, does belong to 
the people of the United States. 


The amendment which I ‘have offered is one of elimination 
only. I propose to leave in the bill everything that has been 
placed in it in connection with the granting of the right of way 
for water purposes. I have not gone into the question of the 
selling of electric current for the reason ‘that I believe that 
the current generated should ‘belong to the city of San Fran- 
cisco and, if used for a public purpose, it should be controlled 


by the laws of the State of California. Under this bill that 
electric energy generated is to be sold under contract and is to 
be taken entirely without authority of the State of California 
unless it is to be used for a public or a quasi-public purpose. 
Suppose that the city of San Francisco wanted to use it for 
manufacturing purposes, there is nothing, then, in this bill 
which can compel her to sell it for a reasonable price or for an 
unreasonable price; but I want to ask some member of this 
committee this one question before I close: What is the value of 
this water power, a part of the electric energy of which you 
convey for $30,000 a year? I do not believe that the Govern- 
ment of the United States ought to go into the business of de- 
veloping water power which belongs to the people of the State 
and selling it to the people of the State; but you who do be- 
lieve in it and are going to vote it into the bill, I want to ask 
what you are selling and what it is worth? I have not heard 
one syllable uttered on this floor indicating the value of the 
commodity of which you are disposing for an annual payment 
of $30,000. Is it worth $1,000,000, $10,000,000, or $20,000,000? 
If it is worth $20,000,000, then you are making a mighty bad 
contract to sell the use of it for $30,000 a year. 

Mr. President, this exemplifies the objection that I made to 
the Government utilizing its great powers for its own benefit. 
To-day we are turning over to a corporation that which has 
great value, without the slightest idea among any of us of what 
the real value is. It ought to be left to the State that knows, 
if it is selling property, the value of that property. 

I shall offer my amendment in order that we may have the 
opportunity of voting to the city of San Francisco the free and 
unrestricted right to go into this valley, construct its dams, take 
the waters, utilize those waters under rules governing them in 
the State of California, and use the electric energy generated 
under the laws of the State of California. 

I come now simply to a single question about the rights of 
the farmers. I conceive that the rights of the farmers in that 
valley will be protected, as the Senator from Montana says 
they are protected, by their previous filings and the law under 
which they obtained their rights. If they have those rights 
they are really protected, if we do not attempt to cover them 
with a lot of conditions in this bill; and, Mr. President, from 
page 18 to page 21 will be found paragraph after paragraph, 
every one of them assuming authority on the part of the Gen- 
eral Government to contract in reference to waterways in the 
State of California. I propose to eliminate every one of those 
provisions in the bill and to give the city of San Francisco 
everything she asks. More than that, I relieve her from being 
compelled to pay for what she now owns in conjunction with 
the balance of the cities in the State of California, and give her 
the free use of the waters of that State. I ask every Senator 
who has stood upon the floor year after year battling against 
this attempt of the Federal Government to control the waters 
of the States, directly or indirectly, or to assume a guardian- 
ship over this land in conflict with that of a pure trustee, a 
principle for which the late lamented Senator from Idaho, Mr. 
Heyburn, laid down his life in attempting to prevent bills of 
this character being enacted into law—I think I have the right 
to ask every one of those Senators to support a proposition that 
is entirely in harmony with what they have fought for during 
all of these contentious years. That is all I have to say con- 
cerning this bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, in connection with this ques- 
tion there is an order of the Senate. That order was adopted by 
ae pops consent. It reads as follows: 

s agreed, by unanimous consent, that on Monday, December 1, 

1918 N upon the conclusion of the routine morning business, r 
the Senate will proceed to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 7207) 
romao to the city and county of San ¢lseo certain —ͤ of 
that before adjournment on the calendar day of Saturday, 

cember 6. 1918, the Senate will vote upon any 2 ent that may be 
padng any amendments that may be offered, and m ‘the bill, through 

regular parliamentary stages, to its final dis — 

Here is a unanimous- consent order which can not be set aside 
except by the Senate itself, for the Chair was right in ruling 
that it is a question over which the Chair has no jurisdiction. 
The decisions are that the question. when raised, must be sub- 
mitted to the Senate and can not be decided by the Chair. It is 
a question not within the ‘honor of an individual Senator, but 
within the judgment of fhe Senate—all Senators, not a Senator. 
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Let us see. On February 24, 1902, a question of this sort com- 
ing up and the point being made that the proposition submitted 
was a violation of the unanimous-consent order, the then Presi- 
dent pro tempore, Mr. Frye in the chair, ruled: 


The Chalr can not rule upon a question arising from a unanimous- 
consent agreement; it is for the Senators themselves to determine what 
it means. 

s 0 * $ 


* + * 

The responsibility of violating the agreement must rest with the Sena - 
tors themselves. The Chair has no power to enforce it. 

On March 2, 1909: 

Mr, Heyburn moved to proceed to the consideration of the conference 
report on S. 2982, to codify, revise, and amend the penal laws of the 
United States. 

The Vice President— 

Mr. Fairbanks being thé Vice President at that time— 


That motion is in order and is not debatable. 

Mr. BAILEY. I understand, Mr. President; but the paruamentary in- 
quiry which I desire to make is whether it is permissible, under the rule 
and practice of the Senate, to moye to take up any order of business 
against a previous order made by unanimous consent. 

The Vice PRESIDENT (Mr. Fairbanks). The Chair is of the opinion 
that it is in order. In the case of a unanlmous-consent agreement it is 
for the Senate to determine whether it will violate its agreement, 

I think the Chair would haye used a better word if he had 
said “ supersede” the agreement. 

On May 8, 1906: 

An objection was raised to the motion being entertained, as being a 
violation of the unanimous-consent agreement of April 30, limiting de- 
pare on spn to 15 minutes until discussion thereon should be 
concluded, 

The Vice President, Mr. Fairbanks, submitted the question to the 
Senate, Is the motion In order? 

On May 14, 1906: 


The same bill being under consideration with a pendiog. amendment. 


On motion by Mr. Hale to lay the amendment on the table, 

Mr. Bacon raised a point of order, viz: That a motion to lay an 
amendment on the table before the same has been discussed, or when 
a Senator has expressed a desire to debate it, is in violation of the 
unanimous-consent agreement of April 30, which declares that discussion 
upon amendments shall pracen under tbe 15-minute rule until dis- 
cussion thereon is concluded. 

The Vice President, Mr. Fairbanks, stated that in the opinion of the 
Chair this question was settled by the Senate in its interpretation of 
the rule on the Sth instant, and decided that the motion to lay on the 
table was in order. 

Now, Mr. President, I have read the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, I have read the precedents, and I now move that it is 
the sense of the Senate that, in order to comply with the unani- 
mous-consent order of October 7, it is necessary that the Senate 
shall now begin to vote upon the pending amendment and 
amendments that may be offered and upon the bill through the 
regular parliamentary stages to its final disposition. That is the 
exact language of the agreement. I make the point of order 
that the Chair has no control over the matter and must submit 
the motion to the Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is debatable, though. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Will the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield to me for a moment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It depends upon how long the Senator de- 
sires to occupy, because I want to be sure—— 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I will not occupy half as long 
as the Senator has. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not care about that. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I do not care whether you 
do or not. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not care about that. 

Mr. President, if I can get time to have this motion voted 
upon, so that the unanimous-consent order of the Senate may 
be complied with in good faith, I could then yield the Senator 
three minutes. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, I want to 
say that I have no desire to interfere with the unanimous-con- 
sent order. It was my purpose and disposition to express some 
thoughts on this measure. I am absolutely and firmly against 
it, because I believe it to be an iniquity, a monstrosity, and a 
wrong. I am utterly opposed to it. Other Senators have a 
right to do what they please. I thought I might have had an 
opportunity to present my views to the Senate, but, for reasons 
I need not now explain, it seems to be impossible. As I have 
said, I am opposed to this bill, and I feel I would be justified in 
pursuing any method possible to defeat it, even to talk it out, if 
I could, but I will not do that. I will simply express my regret 
that I have not had an opportunity to say a few words on this 
question, and I will not interfere with the vote on the bill, but 
I shall vote with all the earnestness of my nature and life 
against this thing as being undemocratic, ungenerous, un-Ameri- 
can, and for the detriment and not for the welfare of the State 
of California and of the country at large. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MYERS. Will the Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There is not time to argue it. 

Mr. MYERS. I am not going to argue it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I believe that perhaps it would be useless 
to make this motion. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! Vote! 

Mr. MYERS. If the Senator will yield to me—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS, But the Senator will. defeat my purpose. 
If I yield too much, we can not possibly vote upon the bill. 

Mr, MYERS. If the Senator refuses to yield to the chairman 
of the committee having the bill in charge, then I will not ask 
to take the floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I haye not yielded to the 
Senator. I believe I will first ask unanimous consent that we 
proceed to vote in five minutes, 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Let us vote now. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Very well. I then ask unanimous consent, 
in order to comply in good faith with the order, that we pro- 
ceed now to vote upon amendments to be offered to the bill 
through the regular stages to its final disposition. 

Mr. MYERS. Mr. President 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I move that we vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am going to ask unanimous consent be- 
fore I make a motion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection to proceed- 
ing to a vote nw? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, I offer the amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out all after the 
enacting clause, and to insert in lieu thereof the following 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. The amendment is somewhat long, 
and in order to avoid the consumption of time, I will say that 
it is an amendment I spoke of that grants to San Francisco 
the same identical rights that we granted to the city of Los 
Angeles. I will not ask for the yeas and nays, but for a division 
of the Senate, on the amendment. 

The amendment offered by Mr. CLARK of Wyoming is to strike 
out all after the enacting clause, and to insert in lieu thereof 
the following: 

That there Is hereby granted to the city and county of San Fran- 
cisco, a municipal corporation of the State of California, all necessary 
rights of way, not to exceed 250 feet in width, over and through the 

ublic lands of the United States in the counties of Tuolumne, Stanis- 

aus, San Joaquin, and Alameda, in the State of California, and in, 
over, and through the Yosemite National Park and the Stanislaus 
National Forest; together with such lands in the Hetch Hetchy Valley 
and Lake Eleanor: Basin within the Yosemite National Park, and the 
Cherry Valley within the Stanislaus National Forest, in said State, 
irrespective of width or extent of said lands, as may be determined by 
the Secretary of the Interior to be actually necessary for the construct- 
ing, operating, and maintaining power and electric plants, poles, and 
lines for the generation and distribution of electric entai together 
with such lan as the Secretary of the Interior may deem to be 
necessary for power houses, diverting and storage dams and 
reservoirs, and neces buildings and structures to be used in connec- 
tion with the construction, oporana and maintenance of said water, 

wer, and electric plants, whenever said city and county shall have 

led, as hereinafter provided, and the same shall have been approved 

by the Secretary of the Interior, a map or maps showing the bound- 
aries, locations, and extent of said proposed rights of way for the 
purposes hereinabove set forth. 

Sec. 2. That within one year after the passage of this act the city 
and county of San Francisco shall file with the registers of the United 
States land offices in the districts where the lands traversed by said 
rights of way are located a map or ma showing the boundaries, 
location, and extent of said proposed rights of way for the purposes 
stated in section 1 of this act, but no construction work shall be 
commenced on said land until said map or maps have been filed as 
herein provided and approved by the Secretary of the Interior: Pro- 
vided, however, That any changes of location of said pees of way 
may be made by said city and county of San Francisco within two years 
after the filing of said map or maps by filing such additional map or 
maps as may be e A show such changes of location, said addi- 
tional map or maps to filed in the same manner as the original 


map or maps, and the approval of the Secretary of the Interior of said 
E pi ANDS of location of said rights of way shall 


actuall 


roval of a map or ma 
e relate back to the date of the filing of said map or maps with 
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claimant or claimants thereof, or by due process of law and just com- 
pensation per to such owner or claimant. 

Sec. 4. That the said city and county of San Francisco shall conform 
to all regulations adopted and prescribed by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture governing the forest reserves and the Secretary of the Interior 
governing the Yosemite National Park, and shall not take, cut, or 
destroy any timber within the forest preserves except such as shall be 
necessary to remove to construct its power plants and structures, poles 
and flumes, storage dams and reservoirs, and it shall pay to the 
United States the full value of all timber and wood cut, used, or de- 
stroyed on any of the rights of way and lands within forest reserves 
hereby granted: Provided further, That the city and county shall con- 
struct and maintain in good repair bridges or other practicable cross- 
ings over its rights of way within the forest reserve and national park 
when and where directed in writing by the Secretary of the Interior 
or by the Forester of the United States Department of Agriculture, and 
elsewhere on public lands along the line of sald works as uired by 
the Secretary of the Interior; and said grantee shall, as said water- 
works are completed, if directed by the Secretary of the Interior, con- 
struct and maintain along each side of said right of way a lawful 
fence as defined by the laws of the State of California, with such lanes 
or crossings for domestic animals as the aforesaid officer shall require: 
Provided further, That the grantee shall clear its rights of way within 
forest reserve and national park of any débris or imflammable material 
as directed by the Forester of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture: Provided further, That the said city and county shall allow 
any wagon road which it may construct within the forest reserves to 
be freely used by the forest officers and the officers of the Interior De- 

artment and by the public, and shall allow to the Forest Service of the 

nited States Department of Agriculture and to the officers of the 
Interior Department for official business only the free use of any tele- 
phones, telegraphs, or roads it may construct and maintain within the 
forest reserves or on the public lands, together with the rights to con- 
nect with any such telephone lines private telephone wires for the ex- 
clusive use of said Forest Service or of the Interior Department: And 
provided further, That the Forest Service may, within the forest re- 
serves, protect, use, and administer said land and resources within 
said rights of way under forest-reserve laws and regulations, but in 
so doing must not interfere with the full enjoyments of the right of 
way by the mty and county of San Francisco. 

Sec. 5. That all lands over which the rights of way mentioned in this 
act shall pass shall be disposed of subject to such easements: Provided, 
however, at if construction of said waterworks shall not have been 
begun in good faith within five zene from the date of approval of this 
act, or if after such period of five years there shall be a cessation of 
such construction for a period of three consecutive years, then all rights 
hereunder shall be forfeited to the United States. 

Sec. 6. That the city and county of San Francisco is prohibited from 
ever selling or letting to any corporation or individual, except a 
ogg or a municipal water district or irrigation district, the 
right to sell or sublet the water or the electric energy sold or given 
to it or him by the sald city and county of San Francisco. 

Sec. 7. That for and in consideration of the grant by the United 
States provided for in this act said grantee shall assign, free of cost, 
to the United States, all roads and trails built under the provisions 
hereof; and further, after the expiration of five years of this act the 

antee shall pry, to the United States the sum of $15,000 annually 
‘or a period of 10 years, beginning with the expiration of the five-year 
period before mentioned, and for the next 8 following $20,000 
annually, and for the remainder of the term the grant I. unless 
in the discretion of Congress the annual charge should be increased 
or diminished, pay the sum of $30,000 annually, said sums to be id 
on the Ist day of July of each year. Until otherwise prov by. 
Congress said sum shall be kept in a separate fund by the United 
States, to be applied to the building and maintenance of roads and 
trails and other improvements in the Yosemite National Park and other 
national parks in the State of California. The Secre of the In- 
terior shall designate the uses to be made of sums paid under the 
provisions of this section under the condition specified herein. 

See. 8. That the word “ grantee” as used herein shall be understood 
as meaning the city and county of San Francisco and such other 
municipalities or water district or water districts as may, with the 
consent of the city and county of Francisco or in accordance with 
the laws of the State of ifornia, . in or suc- 
ceed to the beneficial rights and privileges gran by this act. 

Sec. 9. That the right to amend, alter, or repeal this act at any time 
is hereby reserved. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Wyoming. 

There were, on a division—ayes 23, noes 35. 

So the amendment of Mr. CLARK of Wyoming was rejected. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I move that the bill be 
recommitted to the Committee on Public Lands. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Washington that the bill be recommitted. 

The motion was rejected. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the 
amendment, 

The Sxcretary. After the word “thereunder” in line 15, 
page 26, it is proposed to insert: 

Nor as giving or assuming to give or grant to the grantee herein 
red right any quantity of water in excess of the amount by it here- 
— ore or hereafter appropriated or owned under the Inws of the State 


California, nor to give to said grantee any right to impound or dis- 
7 any quantity of water in excess of such appropriation or owner- 
p: 


Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. On that I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. ; 

Mr. JAMES (when Mr. Bnabrzr's name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. Braptry] is unayoidably detained from the 


Chamber. He has a general pair with the junior Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. KERN]. 

Mr. CUMMINS (when his name was called). On this ques- 
tion I am paired with the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN], and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr, HOLLIS (when his name was called). On this question 
I am paired with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania IMr. 
PENROSE]. If I were at liberty to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. KERN (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Braprey]. I do not 
know how he would yote on this amendment, and therefore I 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey (when his name was called). 
I have a pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Oxtver]. If I were at liberty to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. ROOT (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Surra]. I trans- 
fer that pair to the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. BURLEIGH ] 
and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (when his name was called). I have 
a pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loper]. 
I transfer that pair for the balance of the eyening to the senior 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Cuttron] and will vote. I 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN]. 
If I were at liberty to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I have a 
pair with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE], who 
is absent. On that aecount I withhold my vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE]. 
That pair has been transferred to the junior Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Horns] end I am therefore at liberty to vote. 
I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. REED. I neglected to announce that on this vote I am 
released from my pair with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Surra] by virtue of the fact that I have been advised from him 
that he would vote the same way that I have voted. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I have been requested to announce the 
absence of the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. BURLEIGH] on 
account of illness. 

Mr. LEWIS. I desire likewise to announce that the absence 
of the senior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. CHILTON] is 
caused by illness. He has a pair. 

The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 41, as follows: 


YEAS—25. 
Borah Gallinger McCumber Townsend 
Brady Gronna Se og Warren 
Brandegee Johnson Poindexter Weeks 
Burton Jones t Works 
Gapi Kenyon Sheppard 
Clark, Wyo. La Follette Shively 
ling’ Lane Smoot 
NAYS—41. 
Ashurst McLean Pomerene Stone 
Bacon Martin, Va. Ransdell Swanson 
Bankhead Myers Reed Thomas 
Nelson obinson Thompson 
Bryan e Shafroth Thornton 
Fletcher Shields 
Gore O'Gorman Simmons Walsh 
Hughes Overman Smith, Ariz. Williams 
ames en Smith, Ga. 
Lewis Perkins Smith, Md. 
Lippitt Pittman Stephenson 
NOT VOTING—29, 
Bradley Culberson Kern Smith, Mich. 
Burleigh Cummins Lea Smith, S. C. 
Catron du Pont Sterlin, 
Chamberlain Fall Martine, N. J. Sut nd 
ton Gof liver Tilman 
Clarke, Ark. Hitchcock Penrose 
Colt Hollis Saulsbury 
Crawford Jackson Sherman- 


So the amendment of Mr. CLARK of Wyoming was rejected. 
Mr. McCUMBER. I offer an amendment, and ask that it be 

voted on without reading, as it has been already explained. 
The amendment offered by Mr. McCumuer is as follows: 


uds 
quired for the rposes of this act, in, over. and through the public 
Snited States in the counties of Tuolumne, Stanislaus, San 
Joaquin, and Alameda, in the State of California. aad in, over, and 
th Ni rk and the Stanislaus National For- 


purposes and uses to the city and county of San Francisco 
such other municipalities and water districts as may be provided by 
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the laws of the State of California relative to the use and appropriation 
‘of the waters of said State, and subject thereto, for the pu of con- 
structing, operating, and maintaining telephone and bed Stel lines, and 
for the perpos of constructing, operating. and maintaining roads, 
trails, bridges, tramways, railroads, and other means of locomotion, 
transportation, and communication, such as may be necessary or proper 
in the construction, maintenance, and operation of the works con- 
structed by the grantee herein; together with such lands in the Hetch 
Hetchy Valley and Lake Eleanor Basin within the Yosemite National 
Park. and the Cherry Valley within the Stanislaus National Forest, 
irrespective of the width or extent of said lands, as may be determined 
by the Secretary of the Interior to be actually necessary for surface or 
underground reservoirs, diverting and storage dams; together with the 
right to take, free of cost, from the public lands, the Yosemite Na- 
tional Park, and the Stanislaus National Forest adjacent to its right of 
way, within such distance as the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Secretary of Agriculture may determine, stone, earth, gravel, sand, 
tufa, and other materials of like character actually necessary to be 
used in the construction. operation, and 1 of its said waterworks, 
its said telephone and telegraph lines, and its said means of locomo- 
tion, transportation. or communication, under such conditions and regn- 
lations as may be fixed by the Secretary of the Interior and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, within their res ive jurisdictions, for the pro- 
tection of the public lands, the Yosemite National Park, and the Stanis- 
laus National Forest: Provided, That said grantee shall file, as herein- 
after provided, a map or maps showing the boundaries, location, and 
extent of said proposed rights of way and lands for the purposes here- 
inahbove set forth: Provided further, That the Secretary of the Interior 
shall approve no location or change of location in the national forests 
unless said location or change of location shall have been approved in 
writing by the Secretary of Agriculture, 

“Sec. 2. That within three years after the passage of this act said 
rantee shall file with the registers of the United States land offices, in 
he districts where said rights of way or lands are located, a map or 

maps showing the boundaries, locations, and extent of said pro 
rights of way and lands required for the purposes stated in section 1 
of this act; but no permanent construction work shall be commenced 
on said land until such map or maps shall have been filed as herein 
provided and approved by the Secretary of the Interior: Provided, how- 
ever, That any changes of location of any of said rights of way or 
lands may be made by said grantee before the final completion of any 
of said work permitted in section 1 hereof, by filing such additional map 
or maps as may be necessary to show such changes of location, said 
additional map or maps to be filed in the same manner as the original 
map or maps; but no change of location shall become valid until ap- 
roved by the 88 of the Interior, and the approval by the Secre- 
tary of the Interlor of said map or maps showing changes of location 
of said rights of way or lands shall operate as an abandonment by the 
city and county of San Francisco to the extent of such change or 
changes of any of the rights of way or lands indicated on the original 
maps: And provided further, That any 9 5 inuring to the grantee 
under this act shall, on the approval of the map or maps referred to 
herein by the Secretary of the Interior, relate back to the date of the 
filing of sald map or maps with the register of the United States Land 
Office as provided herein, or to the date of the filing of such maps as 
they may be copies of as provided for herein: And prusige further, 
That with reference to any map or maps heretofore filed by said city 
and county of San Francisco or its grantor with any officer of the 
Department of the Interior or the Department of Agriculture, and ap- 
proved by said department, the provisions hereof will be considered 
complied with by the filing by said grantee of copies of any of such 
map or maps with the register of the United States Land Office as 
provided for herein, which said map or maps and locations shall as in 
an oe cases be subject to the approval of the Secretary of the 

terior, 

' “Sec, 3. That the rights of way hereby granted shall not be effective 
over any lands upon which homestead, mining, or other existing valid 
claim or claims Bhall have been filed or made and which now in law 
constitute prior rights to any claim of the grantee until said grantec 
shall have purchased such portion or portions of such homestead, min- 
ing, or other existing valid claims as it may manie for right-of-way 
purposes and other pu herein set forth, and shall have procured 
proper relinguishments of such portion or portions of such claims, or 
acquired title by due process of law and just compensation paid to said 
entrymen or claimants, and caused proper evidence of such fact to be 
filed with the Commissioner of the General Land Office, and the right 
of such entrymen or claimants to sell and of said grantee to purchase 
such portion or portions of such claims are hereby granted: Provided, 
however, That this act shall not apply to any lands embraced in rights 
of way heretofore approved under any act of Congress for the benefit of 

any partes other than said grantee or its predecessors in interest. 

t Spec. 4. That the said grantee shall conform to all regulations adopted 
and prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior governing the Yosemite 
National Park and by the Secretary of Agriculture governing the Stan- 
islaus National Forest, and shall not take, cut, or destroy any timber 
within the Yosemite National Park or the Stanislaus National Forost, 
except such as my be actually necessary in order to construct, repair, 
and operate its said reservoirs, dams, and other structures above men- 
tioned, but no timber shall be cut or removed from lands outside of the 
right of way until designated by the Secretary of the Interior or the 
Secretary of Agriculture, tively; and it shall pay to the United 
States the full value of all timber and wood cut, in or destroyed 
on or adjacent to any of the rights of way and lands, as Woe b 
the Secretary of the Interior or the Secretary of Agricuiture: Provide: 
That no timber shall be cut by the grantee in the Yosemite National 
Park except from land to be submerged or which constitutes an actual 
obstruction to the light or rights of way or to any road or trail pro- 
vided in this act: Provided further, That for and in consideration of 
the rights and privile; hereby granted to it the said grantee shall con- 
struct and maintain in good repair such bridges or other practicable 
crossings over its rights of way within the Stanislaus National Forest 
as may de prescribed in writing by the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
elsewhere on public lands along the line of said works and within the 
Yosemite National Park as may be prescribed in writing by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior; and sai rantee shall, as said waterworks are 
completed, if directed In writing by the Secretary of the Interior or the 
Secretary of Agriculture, construct and maintain along each side of 
said right of way a lawful fence of such character as may be prescribed 
by the propt ecretary, with such suitable lanes or crossings as the 

oresaid officers shall prescribe: And provided further, That the said 
grantee shall clear its rights of way within the Yosemite National Park 
and the Stanislaus National Forest and over any public land of any 
débris or inflammable material as directed by the Secretary of the In- 
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terior and the Secretary of 

shall permit any road or t 

lands, the Yosemite National Park, or the Stanislaus National Forest to 

be freely used SB officials of the Government and by the public, and 
c 


culture 


respectively; and said grant 
which it 7 


ee 
may construct over the public 


shall permit officials of the Government, for official business 9 70 the 
free use of any telephone or telegraph lines, or equipment, or railroads 
that it may construct and maintain within the Yosemite National Park 
and the Stanislaus National Forest, or on the public lands, together 
with the right to connect with any such telephone or telegraph lines 
private telephone wires for the exclusive use of said Government offi- 
cials : And provided further, That all reservoirs, dams, conduits, bridges, 
fences, and other structures not of a temporary character shall be 
sightly and of suitable exterior design and finish so as to harmonize 
th the surrounding landscape and its use as a park; and for this 
purpose all plans and designs shall be submitted for approval to the 
ecretary of the Interior. 

“Src. 5. That all lands over which the rights of way mentioned in this 
act shall pass shall be dis of only subject to such easements: Pro- 
vided, however, That the construction of the aforesaid works shall be 
prosecuted diligently, and no cessation of such construction shall con- 
tinue for a ee od of three consecutive years, and in the event that the 
Secretary of the Interior shall find and determine that there bas not 
been diligent prosecution of the work or of some integral and essential 
part thereof, or that there has been a cessation of such construction for 
a 1 of three consecutive years, then he may declare forfeited all 
rights of the grantee herein as to that part of the works not constructed, 
and request the Attorney General, on behalf of the United States, to 
commence suit in the United States District Court for the Northern 
District of California for the pornom of procuring a judgment declarin 
all such rights to that part of the works not constructed to be forfeite: 
to the United States, and upon such request it shall be the duty of the 
said Attorney General to cause to be commenced anı prosecuted to a 
final judgment such suit: Provided further, That the Secretary of the 
Interior shall make no such finding and take no such action if he shall 
find that the construction or progress of the works has been delayed or 
prevented by the act of God or the public enemy, or by engineering or 
other difficulties that could not have been reasonably foreseen and over- 
come, or by other special or peculiar difficulties beyond the control of 
the said grantee: Provided further, That, in the exercise of the rights 

ranted by this act, the tee shall at all times comply with the regu- 
ations herein authorized, and in the event of any material departure 
therefrom the Secretary of the Interior or the Secretary of Agriculture, 
respectively, may take such action as may be necessary in the courts or 
otherwise to enforce such regulations: Provided, That the rights hereby 
granted shall not be sold, ee, or transferred to any private person, 
corporation, or association, and in case of any attempt to so sell, assign, 
transfer, or convey, this grant shall revert to the Government of the 
United States. 

“Sec. 6. That the word ‘grantee’ as used herein shall be understood 
as meaning the city and county of San Francisco and such otber munici- 
palities or water district or water districts as may, in accordance with 
the laws of the State of California, hereafter participate in or succeed 
to the beneficial rights and privileges granted by this act. 

„Sud, 7. That this grant is made to the said grantee subject to the ob- 
servance on the part of the grantee of all the conditions hereinbefore 
and hereinafter enumerated : ; 

“(a) That 5 the completion of the Hetch Hetchy Dam or the Lake 
Eleanor Dam, in the Yosemite National Park, by the grantee, as herein 
specified, and upon the commencement of the use of any reservoirs 
thereby created by said grantee as a source of water supply for said 

rantee, the following sanitary regulations shall be made effective within 

e watershed above and around said reservoir sites so used by said 
grantee: 

First. No human excrement, garbage, or other refuse shall be placed 
in the waters of any reseryoir or stream or within 300 feet thereof. 

“Second. All sewage from permanent camps and hotels within the 
watershed shall be filtered by natural percolation through porous earth 
or otherwise adequately purified or npr A 

“Third. No person shall bathe, wash clothes or cooking utensils, or 
water stock in, or in any way pollute, the water within the limits of 
the Hetch Hetchy Reservoir or any reservoir constructed by the said 
grantee under the provisions of this grant, or in the streams leadin 
thereto, within 1 mile of said reservoir or, with reference to the Hete 
Hetchy Reservoir, in the waters from the reservoir or waters entering 
the river between it and the“ Early intake of the aqueduct, pending 
the completion of the aqueduct between Early intake and the Hetch 
Hetchy Dam site. 

“Fourth. The cost of the inspection 1 to secure compliance 
with the sanitary regulations made a part of these conditions, which 
inspection shall be under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, 
shall be defrayed by the sald grantee, 

* Fifth. If at any time the sanitary regulations provided for herein 
shall be deemed by said grantee insufficient to protect the purity of the 
water supply, then the said grantee shall install a filtration plant or 
provide other means to guard the purity of the water. No other sani- 
tary rules or restrictions shall be demanded by or granted to the said 
grantee as to ue of con watershed by campers, tourists, or the occu- 

ants of hotels and cottages. 

= b) That the said grantee shall recognize the prior 79 of the 
Modesto Irrigation District and the Turlock Irrication District as 
now constituted under the laws of the State of California, or as said 
districts may be hereafter enlarged. 

„(e) That the said grantee shall, at its own expense, locate and 
construct, under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, such 
weirs or other suitable structures on sites to be granted, if necessary, 
by the United States, for accurately measuring the flow in the said 
river at or above La Grange Dam, and measuring the flow into and 
out from the reservoirs or intakes of said districts, and into and out 
from any reservoirs constructed by the said grantee, and at any other 
point on the Tuolumne River or its tributaries, which he may designate. 
and fit the same with water-measuring apparatus satisfactory to said 
Secretary and keep such hydrographic records as he may direct, such 
apparatus and records to be open to inspection by any interested party 
at any time. 

“{d) That when the said grantee begins the development of the Hetch 
Hetchy Reservoir site it shall undertake and vigorously prosecute to 
completion a dam at least 200 feet high, with a foundation capable of 
supportin said dam when built to its greatest economic and safe height. 

‘(e) That this grant is upon the further condition that the grantee 
shall construct on the north side of the Hetch Hetchy Reservoir site a 
scenic road or trail, as the Secretary of the Interior may determine 
above and along the proposed lake to such point as may be designated 
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by the said, Seeretaxy, and also leading from said scenle road or trail 
a trail to. the Tiltill Valley and to Lake Vernon, and a road or trail 
fo Lake Eleanor and Chetry Valley via McGill Meadow; and likewise 
the said grantee shall build a wagon road from Hamilton or Smiths Sta- 
tion along the most feasible. route adjacent to its proposed aqueduct 
from Groveland to Portulaca or Hog Ranch and into the Hetch Hetchy 
Dam site, and a road along the southerly slope of Smiths Peak from 
Hog Ranch past Harden Lake to a junction with the old Tioga Road, in 
section 4, township 1 south, range 21 east, Mount Diablo base and me- 
ridian, and such roads and trails made nevessary by this pant and 
as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior. Sald grantee 
shall have the right to build and maintain such other necessary roads 
or trails through the public lands for the construction and operation 
of its works, subject, however, to the approval of the Secretary of 
Agriculture in the Stanislaus National Forest and the Secretary of the 
Interior in the Yosemite National Park. The sald grantee shall further 
lay and maintain a water pipe, or otherwise provide a good and suf- 
cient supply of water for 5 6 purposes at the meadow, one-third of a 
mile, more or less, southeasterly from the Hetch Hetchy Dam site. 

“That all trail and rcad building and maintenance by the said grantee 
in the Yosemite National Park and the Stanislaus National Forest shall 
be done subject to the direction and approval of the Secretary of the 
PA the Secretary of Agriculture according to their respective 

urisdictions. 

“(f) That the said prantes shall furnish water at cost to any au- 
thorized occupant within 1 mile of the reservoir and in addition to the 
sums provided for in section:7 it shall reimburse the United States Gov- 
ernment for the actual cost of maintenance of the above roads and 
trails ina condition of repair as good as when constructed. 

“(g) That in case the Department of the Interior is called upon, by 
reason of any of the above conditions, to make Investigations and de- 
cisions respecting the rights, benefits, or obligations specified in this 
act, which Sep Aa carpe or decisions involve expense to the said De- 
partment of the Interior, then such expense shall be borne by said 


rantee, 

s “(h) That the grantee shall file with the Secretary of the Interior, 
within six months after the approval of this act, its acceptance of the 
terms and conditions of this grant. 

“(i) That the grantee herein shall conyey to the United States, by 
proper conveyance, a and sufficient title free from all liens and 
encumbrances of any nature whatever, to any and all tracts of land 
which are now owned by said grantee within the Yosemite National 
Park cr that part of the national forest adjacent thereto not actually 
required for use under the provisions of this act, said conveyance to be 
approved by and filed with the Secretary of the Interior within six 
months after the said grantee ceases to use such lands for the purpose 
of construction or repair under the provisions of this act. 

„ That the city and county of San Francisco shall sell to the 
United States, for the use of the War Department, such water as the 
War Department may elect to take, and shall deliver the same through 
its system in or near the city of San Francisco to the mains or systems 
of such military reservations in that vicinity as may be designated by 
the Secretary of War, under such rules and regulations as he may pre- 
scribe. In payment for such water and the delivery thereof the United 
States shall pay to the said city and county of San Francisco a rental, 
to be calculated at a fixed rate po one thousand gallons, said rate not 
to exceed the actual. cost of said water to said city and county for all 
the water so furnished, as determined by meter measurements: And 
provided further, That payment of said rental shall be made by the local 
disbursing officer of the War Department in the usual manner: Pro- 
vided, however, That the grantee shall at all times comply with and 
observe on its part all the conditions specified in this act and in the 
event that the same are not reasonably complied with and carried out 
by the grantee, upon written request of the Secretary of the Interior 
it is made the duty of the Attorney General in the name of the United 
States to commence all necessary suits or proceedings in the proper 
court having jurisdiction thereof, for the purpose of enforcing and earry- 
ing out the provisions of this act. 

“Sec. 8. That this grant, so far as it relates to the said irrigation 
districts, shall be deemed and held to constitute a binding obligation 
apan said grantee in favor of the said irrigation districts which said 
districts, or either of them, may judicially enforce in any court of 
9 jurisdiction. 

“Sec. 9. That this act is a grant upon certain express conditions 
specifically set forth herein, and nothing herein contained shall be 
construed as affecting or intending to affect or in an way to interfere 
with the laws of the State of California relating to the control, appro- 
priation, use, or distribution of water used in irrigation or for munici- 
pal or other uses, or any vested right acquired therennder, and the 

cretary of the Interior in carr ing out the provisions of this act 
shall proceed in conformity with the laws of said State.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from North Dakota, 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Loffer an amendment which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT: The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to amend the bill by inserting, 
after the words “set forth.“ in line 3, page 4, the following: 

Provided, That the grant herein made shall not take effect unless and 
until the Legislature of the State of California shall pass a resolution 
declaring in substance that the best interests of the people of that 
State will be served by allowing the city of San Francisco to use the 
lands of the United States described in this act in the manner and for 
the purposes herein named. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Iowa. 

The amendment was rejected. 
4 Mr; WEEKS. I offer the amendment which I send to the 

es 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Secretary. It is proposed, on page 12, line 11, to strike 
out “300” and insert “50.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The amendment was rejected. 


LI—25 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Dill is in Committee of the 
Whole and open to amendment. If there are no further amend- 
ments to be proposed the bill will be reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
passage of the bill. t 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That point has not yet been reached. 
Are there any amendments to be offered in the Senate? If 
95 the question is, Shall the bill be ordered to be read a third 
time? 

F The bill was ordered to a third reading and read the third 
me, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill having been read three 
times, the question is, Shall it pass? Upon that question the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. PornpextER] has asked for the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. COLT (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Sautspury]. I transfer 
that pair to the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BRADLEY] 
and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. CUMMINS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN]. I 
understand that if he were present he would vote “yea.” If 
I were at liberty to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. HOLLIS (when his name was called). I am paired with 


the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose]. If I 
were at liberty to vote, I should yote “nay.” 
Mr. WEEKS (when Mr. Lopce’s name was called). I wish 


to say that my colleague [Mr. LopGe] is absent on account of 
illness. He is paired on this question, but if he were present he 
would vote “nay.” 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey (when his name was called). 
I again announce that I am paired with the junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Otiver]. If at liberty to vote, I should vote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. ROOT (when his name was called). Announcing the 
same pair and the same transfer as on the previous vote, I vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I announce my 
pair with the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TILL- 
MAN]. If I were at liberty to vote, I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (when his name was called). I again 
announce my pair with the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
CLARKE]. On account of his absence, I withhold my vote. If I 
were at liberty to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. KERN. I have been authorized by the senior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BRADLEY], with whom I am paired, to vote. 
I vote “nay.” s 

Mr, BANKHEAD. I announce my pair with the junior Sena- 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] and therefore withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. JAMES. I have been requested to announce that the 
senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrencock] is unavoidably 
absent. He has a pair on this question with the junior Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Carron]. If he were present, he would 
yote “yea” and the Senator from New Mexico would vote 
* nay.” 

Mr, SMITH of Maryland. I wish to announce that my col- 
league [Mr. JACKSON] is absent on account of illness. 

Mr. KERN. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. TLMAN] is absent on account of 
illness. 

The result was announced—yeas 43, nays 25, as follows: 


YEAS—43. 
Ashurst Lippitt Pittman Smith, Md. 
Bacon McLean Pomerene Stephenson 
Brandegee Martin, Va, Ransdell Stone 
Bryan Myers Reed Swanson 
Fletcher Nelson Robinson Thomas 
Gore Newlands Shafroth ‘Thompson 
Hughes Norris Sherman Thornton 
James O'Gorman Shields Vardaman 
Johnson Overman Simmons Walsh 
La Follette Owen Smith, Ariz. Williams 
Lewis Perkins Smith, Ga. 

NAYS—25. 
Borah Dillingham McCumber Townsend 
Brady Gallinger Fage Warren 
Bristow Gronna Poindexter Weeks 
Burton Jones Root Works 
cacy Kenyon Sheppard 
Clark, Wyo. Kern Shively 
Colt Lane Smoot 
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NOT VOTING—27. 


Bankhead Crawford Hollis Saulsbury 
Bradiey Culberson Jackson Smith, Mich. 
Burleigh Cummins Lea Smith, S. C. 
Catron du Pont Lodge Steriing 
Chamberlain Fall Martine, N. J. Sutherland 
Chilton Goff Oliver Tillman 
Clarke, Ark, Hitchcock Penrose 


So the bill was passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate stands adjourned until 
10 o'clock a, m, on Monday next. 

Thereupon (at 12 o'clock midnight) the Senate adjourned 
until Monday, December 8, 1913, at 10 o'clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Sarurpay, December 6, 1913. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

The longer we live, O God our Father, the more profoundly 
are we impressed with the works of Thy hands; from the 
tiniest grain of sand on the seashore to the most stupendous 
star that shines above us; from the tiniest blade of grass that 
springs beneath our feet to the most gigantic tree of the 
forest; from the smallest germ cell to man with his wonderful 
capabilities. What wisdom, what skill, what power, what 
beneficence. The wonderful adaptation of means to ends. The 
vast variety of forms and conditions, the great diversity of 
gifts bestowed upon Thy children bring us to our knees in 
wonder, awe, admiration, and gratitude. ‘Teach us wisdom, 
obedience, nobility of soul, that with singieness of purpose we 
may strive to do Thy will, and help us to realize that it is not 
the position we occupy, nor the work Thou hast called us to do, 
great or small, but the spirit we put into it that makes for 
righteousness. In His name. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

CONSTRUCTION OF LEVEES (H. DOC. NO. 890). 

Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed as a House document an article 
written by Gen. Thomas C. Catchings, who was for 16 years a 
Member of this House, and for some time the chairman of the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. The article is on the sub- 
ject of the power of Congress under the Constitution to provide 
money for the construction of levees. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Hun- 
PHREYS] asks unanimous consent to print as a House document 
an argument by Gen. Thomas C. Catchings, of Vicksburg, Miss., 
who was for 16 years a Member of this House, on the subject 
of the constitutional authority of Congress to appropriate 
money for the building of levees. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ENEOLLED JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS 
APPROVAL. 


Mr. ASHBROOK, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of the 
United States, for his approval, the following joint resolution: 

H. J. Res. 155. Joint resolution extending the time for com- 
pletion of classification and appraisement of surface of segre- 
gated coal and asphalt lands of the Choctaw and Chickasaw 
Nations and of improvements thereon, and making appropria- 
tion therefor. 

LIEUT. COL. DAVID DU BOSE GAILLARD. 


Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Tennessee rise? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, I rise for the purpose of asking 
unanimous consent for the consideration of a resolution in 
reference to the death of Lieut. Col. Gaillard, of the Panama 
Canal. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to consider a resolution of regret or condolence on 
the death of Lieut. Col. Gaillard, one of the Panama Canal con- 
structors. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserying the right to object, let 
us hear it read. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 332. 


Resolved, That the Houss of > pE a e has beard with profound 
sorrow of the death of Lieut. Col. David du Bose Gaillard, for w. 
conspicuous and valuable services in connection with the construction 
of the Panama Canal the Nation is indebted. 3 
Resolved, That the Clerk of the House transmit a copy of these 
family of the deceased, 


resolutions to the 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
think ordinarily resolutions of this sort ought not to be pre- 
sented or considered by the House, but I think this is a con- 
spicuous instance where we ought to vary from the ordinary 
rule, and therefore I do not object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 


SUSPENSION OF NAVAL-CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM, 


Mr. HENSLEY. Mr. Speaker, I call up House resolution 298 
and ask for its further consideration. 

8 ES SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution by 
tle. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H. Res. 298. To authorize the President to cooperate with the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain to the end that naval construction may be 
suspended for a period of one year. 

The SPEAKER. Night before last when the House ad- 
journed the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SHERwoop] had yielded 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Gray]. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, it is a monstrous policy which has 
been announced in this House of continuing war to furnish 
employment to labor. Oh, workingman, what crimes are com- 
mitted in thy name! Child labor, the sweatshop system, 
and many of the villainies against men and society have long- 
been defended upon the ground of furnishing employment 
to labor, but this is probably its first use to justify a policy of war 
and human slaughter. I deny that the laboring men of America 
stand for war. I deny that the laboring men of America are 
asking for human bloodshed to secure employment. I deny 
that the laboring men of America are asking for the destruction 
of human life that they may secure wages. Of all men, let it 
be said, to the honor and credit of American workingmen, they 
have first stood for peace and against war. This demand 
comes not from labor, but from a commercialism that would 
coin blood and quivering flesh into profits. Shame on the man 
or men who would ask to continue war for selfish gain, War 
is a game which, were the people wise, kings, financiers, and 
commercial pirates would not play. N 

Mr. Speaker, few men to-day will realize the full meaning 
or true significance of this movement. Few men to-day will com- 
prehend the effect upon human society or the change to be 
wrought in the affairs of nations, I believe that this movement 
will mark a new era in the history of civilized men. I believe 
that the human race will here turn from strife and mortal 
combat, from gore and carnage, from the bloody channels of 
the past, from wanton destruction, from the slaughter of the 
innocent and the awful waste of human life—turn to mutuality 
of human effort, to a glorious future of peace and good will. 

I believe that the black cloud of war is lifting from the earth. 
I believe that the dark night of human antagonism is breaking. 
I believe that a new day is dawning upon the human race, a 
day when there shall be no more war, and when men shall only 
strive in the arts of peace or to reach the goal of a higher and 
a more exalted civilization. [Applause.] 

Humanity, Mr. Speaker, everywhere is groaning under the 
burdens of crushing war taxes. ‘The nations of the earth sre 
everywhere striving against the exhaustion of their resources 
from military rivalry. The sense of civilization is everywhere 
revolting against the horrors and atrocities of war. I believe 
the world is ready for this movement. The time for mere ex- 
pressions of approval has gone by. Mr. Speaker, while I am in 
full and hearty accord with this resolution, and while I would 
not impair or detract from it, I would add to it. I would go 
further. I would have this Government take the initiative. I 
want the Stars and Stripes to lead the way in this great move- 
ment of peace. [Applause.} I want this great Union to hold 
alot the torch that will dispel the black night of human an- 
tagonism. I want this Nation to herald the coming of this new 
day. I want this great constellation of States to give the signal 
to the world for the march to victory over war and the triumph 
of universal peace. [Applause.] And to that end I offer an 
amendment, which I send to the Clerk's desk to be read. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state to the gentleman that 
this resolution has not reached the stage for amendment. 

Mr. GRAY. I want to have it read and have it pending. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can have it read. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GRAY. I will have it read in my time. 

Mr. MANN. The resolution being before the House and not 
being considered in the Committee of the Whole, it is not subject 
to amendment, I do not think the gentleman from Ohio [Mr, 


[After a pause.] The 
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Snerwoop] yielded to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Gray] 
for the purpose of offering an amendment. 


The SPEAKER. 
it read. 

Mr. GRAY. I want it read for information. 

Mr. MANN. I have no objection to that, but if any gentle- 
man secures the floor in his own right, he has the privilege 
of offering an amendment at this stage, as there is no other 
stage for consideration of this resolution. It is not ready 
for amendment. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman from Indiana suspend 
a minute until the Chair can get his wits together about this? 
The Chair would like again to hear what the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann] said as to this matter. 

Mr. MANN. In the Committee of the Whole, of course, the 
resolution is read for amendment under the five-minute rule. 
But this resolution is being considered in the House, not in 
committee, and an amendment may be offered by any gentleman 
who secures the floor in his own right at any time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman did not secure the floor in 
his own right. 

Mr. MANN. I understood that. But I understood the Chair 
to state that an amendment was not in order at this stage of 
the proceedings. Of course, there is no other stage of the pro- 
ceedings at which an amendment can be offered. 

Mr. FOSTER. May I offer a suggestion? The gentleman 
was giyen 10 minutes for debate—— 

Mr. MANN. I appreciate that fact. I stated the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. SHerwoop] did not yield for the purpose of 
offering an amendment, and the gentleman could not offer an 
amendment until he had the floor in his own right. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Clerk read the amendment for information, in my own time. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Oklahoma rise? 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. I take it the gentleman could 
submit this as a portion of his argument. 

The SPEAKER. That is what he has asked to do. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. And that he could do it with- 
out unanimous consent, if he has the time. 

The SPEAKER. Nothing can be read at the Clerk's desk 
without the consent of the House. The gentleman can take 
the amendment and read it himself. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Certainly. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Now, Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. My understanding is that the gentleman 
from Indiana can not offer this as an amendment, because the 
time yielded to him was for debate and not for offering an 
amendment? 

The SPEAKER. That is exactly true. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Now, is it true in these proceedings that 
some men can offer an amendment and others not? 

The SPEAKER. If that rule is applied, and the ruling sug- 
gested by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] is correct, 
that is precisely what could happen. Now, it has been ruied 
here time out of mind that any gentleman that secures a piece 
of time from another gentleman for debate can not offer an 
amendment during his speech or at any other time then. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Then the remedy of the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Gray] is to get time in his own right? 

The SPEAKER. Of course that would straighten out that 
difficulty. That has been the univyersal custom here, and if it 
were not so, any man who could get a minute might bob up and 
offer an amendment that might knock a bill endwise. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, then I will not offer the amendment 
now, but will send it up to be read for information in my own 
time, 

The SPEAKER. That is exactly what the Chair was putting, 
to see if there was objection. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


And be it jurther resolved, That for the purpose of obviating the 
growing expenditures by the powers of the world to maintain the mili- 
tary forces of such por. and to reduce such expenditures, and to 
secure an agreement by all the formidable nations of the world for the 
immediate suspension of the present naval construction pr m, the 
President be, and is hereby, empowered to invite and to provide for the 
reception and entertainment of members of the parliaments and na- 
tional legislative bodies of all the countries of the world to meet in 
Washington, in the District of Columbia, in the United States, during 
the autumn months of the year 1914 to deliberate upon and to take 
action to secure the approval of such ment; and to provide for 
such reception and entertainment of said members and to carry out 


The gentleman from Indiana simply wants 


on the part of the United States the terms and conditions of such 
agreement a sum not exceeding $500,000, as may be required therefor, 
be, and the same is hereby. appropriated out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated ; and the Secretary of the Treasury 
is hereby authorized to pay said sum to the Secretary of State for the 
disbursement of the same for said purposes. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I left? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has five minutes. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, while we are annually appropri- 
ating many millions of dollars for war and the instruments of 
human slaughter I am asking only in this amendment for a few 
thousand dollars in this one year for peace and the promulga- 
tion of the principles of good will. 

We were told that the Panama Canal would more than double 
our naval power in the world. Searcely has that great under- 
taking been brought to completion than the advocates of war 
are again before us clamoring not only for larger warships than 
ever before but for a greater number of warships than ever 
before. They tell us that we must still increase our Navy. 

Mr. Speaker, if we increase our Navy to-day England will in- 
crease her warships to-morrow, and then, in turn, Germany will 
seek to outrival England, aud then France to excel Germany, 
and then we must build again and again to keep pace in this 
mad rivalry of war. When will we reach the limit in arms and 
armament? How long until the nations of the world will ex- 
haust their resources in militarism? How long until humanity 
falls prostrate under the burden of crushing war taxes? How 
long will we dwarf the institutions of civilization and all the 
charities that soothe and heal and bless for armies and navies 
in time of peace? How long will we refuse to supplant force 
and might with courts and the tribunals of civil justice? How 
long will civilized and enlightened men continue in such a vain 
and inglorious policy? ` 

Mr. Speaker, the advocates of peace do not ask for a dis- 
armament of the nations. They recognize that there is to-day, 
and long will be, a certain element of society which can only 
be restrained by force. But instead of every civilized nation 
of the world supporting an army and navy-to cope with all the 
world they ask that all the civilized nations of the world to- 
gether maintain an army and nayy only sufficient to cope with 
the barbarous and uncivilized nations of the world. [Ap- 
plause.] F 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield the balance of my 
time to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SAUNDERS]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Saun- 
DERS] is recognized for 24 minutes. 

Mr. SAUNDERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield for a moment to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Unprrwoop]. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I desire to make a request. The gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Sauxnzns] has yielded to me for the 
purpose. 

Mr. Speaker, after consulting with the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. HENSLEY], I think there is business that will come 
up Monday that will probably defer the further consideration 
of this bill, and I wanted to see if we could reach an agree- 
ment to close debate to-night and take the vote on Monday 
morning. In other words, many Members may not be here this 
evening if the previous question is ordered, and I wanted to 
see if we could reach an agreement that when the House ad- 
journs to-night the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered and the yote be taken on Monday morning on amend- 
ments and all. 

Mr. MANN. I think that will be satisfactory. 

Mr. MURDOCK, That will accommodate the men who are 
on the list? 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. Yes; but it may be that some gentle- 
men on the list may not be able to take their full time. 

Mr. MURDOCK. But it will let all in who desire to speak? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. I think, if it goes over to next 
week, it will probably take some time. We shall probably 
want a record vote on it on Monday morning, and if the vote 
is taken on Monday morning that will give everybody ample 
notice to be here. 

Mr. MANN. I think it will be perfectly proper for the House 
to order the previous question to-night. I do not know what 
arrangement will be made to accommodate those who are on 
the list. I believe I am early on the list for recognition for 
an hour. I have no intention myself to take very much time. 
Possibly it would be better to have some arrangement about 
time, so that Members who are to have an hour each would not 
take quite so much time. i 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. My purpose in asking to close debate 
to-night, and not to vote to-night, instead of moving the previous 
question, was to allow that much more time for debate. 
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Mr. MANN. I understand. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. And then everyone will have notice 

at the vote will be taken on Monday morning. I think if we 
secure that agreement probably an arrangement can be made 
about the distribution of the time. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I should like to ask the gentleman from Ala- 
bama tt question. As I understand, the gentleman is negotiating 
now with the gentleman from Ilinois to bring about the con- 
clusion of this discussion on the Hensley resolution. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. How much additional time will be devoted 
to the discussion of the resolution? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. My proposition was that the previous 
question should be considered as ordered when the House ad- 
journs to-day. Of course the House can run on this evening as 
late as it wants to, and have a night session if the House de- 
sires to do so. An arrangement of that kind will give to-day 
and to-night, if the House desires it. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I have no doubt a night session would be 
very agreeable to some gentlemen, because they always have a 
magnificent audience in the galleries. Unhappily I myself would 
nct be able to come to-night, and I do want an opportunity to 
make a brief speech on this question. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I have no doubt that an arrangement 
can be made by which the gentleman can have the time. 

Mr. MANN. We could easily run, if necessary, until 6 o’clock. 
That will give us over five hours. 

Mr. MURDOCK. ‘The Speaker knows more than anybody else 
about how much of a demand there is for time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama, that when the House adjourns to-day 
the previous question shall be considered as ordered on this 
resolution, the vote to be taken immediately after the reading 
of the Journal on Monday? 

Mr. HULINGS. Mr. Speaker, under that arrangement the 
House might adjourn at any time, after one, two, or three hours. 
There is no provision as to what time the House shall adjourn. 
I desire to give notice that I request an allotment of some time 
to address the House on this resolution before the previous ques- 
tion is ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is down on the list. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the gentleman that I 
think it is necessary to order the previous question to-day, in 
order to get a vote on this resolution on Monday. Of course 
that can be done by a motion. My idea in asking unanimous 
consent is not to cut off debate, but really to allow a greater 
latitude for debate, because it does not take the time that 
would be occupied in calling the roll. It is not my purpose at 
all to attempt to ent off gentlemen from debate, but it is only 
to give them more time for debate. 

Mr. Speaker, to make the statement clear, I will renew the 
request for unanimous consent that when the House adjourns 
to-day the previous question shall be ordered on this resolution 
and all pending amendments, that any amendments may be 
offered during the day and voted on during the day, and that 
the final vote shall be taken immediately after the reading of 
the Journal on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman mean by that that when 
a man offers an amendment here the House shall vote on it 
immediately? 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. Probably that could not be done, Mr. 
Speaker, and I withdraw that. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair only desires to know what the 
request is. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will ask unanimous consent that the 
amendments may be pending and be voted upon on Monday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks wnan- 
imous consent that when the House adjourns to-day the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on this resolution and 
all pending amendments. Of course that will bring it up the 
first thing on Monday ordinarily. Something might happen in 
the way of a question of privilege or something of that kind. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. ANDERSON. Reserving the right to object, I should like 
to make a brief statement. 

Some days ago I introduced a resolution of inquiry directed 
to the Postmaster General, asking for certain information rela- 
tive to an order or instruction which the public press stated 
had been issued by that department relative to the mailability 
of game birds. The resolution is of some importance in my 
State, where we are trying to do all we can to prevent the 
total extinction of what game is left. 

I asked unanimous consent for the consideration of that reso- 
lution. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Jonson], acting 
as leader of the majority at that time, objected to the con- 


sideration of the resolution. I had previously asked the de- 
partment for the information, and up to this date I have had 
no answer to my letter nor has the committee made any effort 
to get the information. Yesterday, acting upon my rights as 
a Member of the House, I moved to discharge the committee 
from consideration of the resolution, and the gentleman from 
Alabama very discourteously, it seemed to me, moved to tabie 
the motion, thereby shutting me off from any opportunity of 
stating the facts in relation to the resolution and having them 
considered by the House. 

Gentlemen on that side of the House, acting, I have no doubt, 
as a matter of habit rather than of conviction, voted with the 
gentleman from Alabama and tabled the motion. I should 
have no complaint, I should accept the result with equanimity 
and cheerfully if the House had tabled the resolution after it 
had given me an opportunity to say what little I had to say 
about it; but I do feel that I was not treated fairly in connec- 
tion with the resolution, and I here give notice that until I get 
the information I haye asked for there will not be very many 
unanimous consents given in this House. I shall insist on 
every parliamentary rule being observed here. J want to say 
that there are many Members who believe that the rules give 
all the opportunity to every Member of the House that he ought 
to have. I do net concur in that view. But those gentlemen 
who do believe it will, I think, have an opportunity to demen- 
strate whether it is true or not. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the House 
in reference to this matter that it is impossible for the floor 
leader to keep up with all the resolutions of inquiry that come 
up. I think that it is a part.of the duty of the chairmen of the 
committees to keep advised in reference to these matters and 
report the resolutions adversely or favorably. But I do not think 
it is proper, and it has not been the custom of this House, to 
allow resolutions of inquiry directed to departments to come 
up without the chairman of the committee to whom they are 
referred having some opportunity for a statement. I will say 
to the gentleman from Minnesota that I really know nothing 
about his resolution. 

As far as I am concerned, I might, if I investigated it. be 
entirely favorable to it. But when the gentleman offered a 
resolution the other day without advising me of his intention 
of doing so, without giving me an opportunity to send for the 
chairman of the committee that had the matter in charge, so 
that he might be present, and allow the man who really under- 
stood the situation an opportunity to be here on the floor and 
know what should be done, the gentleman offered his resolu- 
tion—as I acknowledge he had a right to do—without giving 
any notice to me, without giving me a chance to advise with 
the chairman of the committee; and therefore I exercised my 
right as floor leader to not consult with the gentleman from 
Minnesota about the matter, but to move to lay the resolution 
on the table. 

I will say this to the gentleman from Minnesota, that if he 
will advise with the gentleman from Tennessee, the chairman 
of that committee, possibly they may report his resolution. If 
not, as far as I am concerned, I am perfectly willing for him 
to have a fair opportunity to be heard when the gentleman 
from Tennessee is here to state his opposition to the resolution, 
if he has any. If he has no opposition to it, I suppose it will 
go through by unanimous consent. But I do insist that if 
gentlemen want to offer resolutions of that kind on the floor of 
the House, if they do not want to be met with a motion to lay 
their resolutions on the table, they certainly should give notice 
to the floor lender on this side of the House, in order that he 
may have an opportunity to have the chairman of the committee 
who has the matter in charge present. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I think I have made all the 
requests in this case that any Member of this House ought to 
be asked to make. I am not willing to do that which my dis- 
tinguished friend, the leador of the Progressive Party, once said 
on an occasion, now historic—present myself at the door of the 
committee room, or at the door of the room of the geutieman 
from Alabama, with my hat in my hand, and ask for his permis- 
sion to present a resolution. I wili say that I have not done 
that before and I will not do it in the future, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I never asked anybody to 
present himself at my door hat in hand; but somebody must 
attempt in some way to drive the team; somebody must have 
the right of way; and if the gentleman from Minnesota is un- 
willing to consult the management on this side of the House as 
to what he desires to have done, then he must take the result 
and have his resolution laid on the table. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Iwill say to the gentleman from Alabama 
that I was endeavoring to exercise my rights in the House with 
a great deal more courtesy and, I think, with a great deal more 
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propriety than the gentleman from Alabama exercised in as- 
serting his rights on the floor of the House yesterday afternoon 
in connection with the omnibus war-claims bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama, that when the House adjourns to-day 
the previous question shall be considered as ordered on the 
Hensley peace resolution with all pending amendments thereto? 
{After a pause.] The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The Chair will ask the indulgence of the House in order that 
he may submit a request to the Members. It is something that 
the Chair has been intending to do for some time. The Speaker 
of the House does not desire any Member to ask him permis- 
sion to do something which the Member has a right to do, but 
when a Member has a resolution which he thinks is privileged, 
or which may demand quick action, which he desires to present, 
about which the Chair has to make up his mind quickly, he 
would be very greatly obliged if the Member would notify him 
either in writing or by word of mouth that he desires to call 
it up. The reason for the request it seems to the Chair is plain. 
The Speaker does not know everything any more than anyone 
else. Some of these questions are very close, and it is difficult 
to decide at the moment whether they are matters of privilege 
or not. It is not unusual that when they are suddenly pre- 
sented the House is in somewhat of an uproar, and there may 
be half a dozen gentlemen who are trying to get recognition to 
argue the matter. The Chair has no fair chance, unless he has 
been previously notified, to find out what ought to be done. 
There is nothing oppressive in the request, and there is nothing 
improper. Of course, cases will arise in which the Member 
does not desire anyone to know in advance what he intends 
to propose, and the suggestion submitted by the Chair does not 
apply to such cases. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SAUNDERS] is recognized 
for 24 minutes. 


[Mr, SAUNDERS addressed the House, See Appendix.] 


Ihe SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HAm- 
LIN] is recognized for one hour. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I have concluded that I will not occupy my 
full honr, and intend to yield to a couple of my colleagues. I 
desire to yield now, if I may be permitted to do so, before I 
speak. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can yield any part of his 
hour that he wants to yield. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I understood that, but I wanted to know 
whether I could do it now rather than at the close of my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it does not make a par- 
ticle of difference when the gentleman yields the time. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Then I yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Parr]. 

Mr. PARK. Mr. Speaker, I take the resolution to mean and 
intend an act of simple courtesy of this great Republic to other 
republics and nations of the earth. 

It is a tender, which, if accepted. becomes nothing more nor 
less than a gentleman's agreement; but if not received favor- 
ably, leaves our people exalted in the respect and esteem of 
other civilized people by reason of the beneficence extended and 
intended. 

I understand the resolution to be as though one neighbor 
among others of doubtful bearing toward him should propose: 
“Let us stop whetting our swords for a year and let us plow 
and hoe awhile. Let us quit thinking of war for a season and 
let us think of peace. Let us attend to the use of the imple- 
ments of pence and abandon for a time the making and sharp- 
ening of weapons of war. Let us assume the attitude of peace, 
and we will grow more friendly—the first step toward the estab- 
lishment of universal peace.” 

The act is a genuine and not a dissembled courtesy and will 
find sympathetic response in the hearts of the masses, from 
whence come the men who bear the brunt and who fight the 
battles of our country. 

The proposition which we are asked by the resolution to 
extend is not prompted by apprehensions of war, nor by mis- 
apprehension of the attitude of other nations. 

The Briton may justly boast that the drumbeat of the 
English soldiery is a ceaseless roll that follows the rising sun, 
and that the fiag of England reflects continuously the unbroken 
light of day. 

The German may proudly claim that under his country’s 
splendid and superior preparation she can mass a million 
trained troops within a space of 24 hours; and other countries 


of perhaps equal dignity may claim equal rank in martial su- 
premacy. 

Yet, while the recognized greatness of England on the seas 
brings bubbling from the heart of the British tar the words 
of her national anthem, “ Britannia rules the seas,” still we of 
this great and proud Republic will ever be mindful and never 
forget that— 

Above our yippling, tossing flag 
On Freedom's breeze outblown, 
With eye of flame and talons stretched, 
The Eagle guards his own, 
and this simple and gracious resolution that the building of 
battleships do suspend for a period of 12 months aptly may 
come from the representatives of this unconquerable Nation, 
whose emblem is the proud bird of the sun, which strikes only 
from above and in the broad light of day. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a deeper and broader and more sacred 
meauing to this resolution if acceded to by other nations. If it 
shall go into effect it will lift from the straining arms and 
shoulders of the struggling, toiling masses a part of the crushing 
burden of taxation. > 

Instead of more battleships, we should provide for better 
public and post roads, for more and better public schools and 
longer school terms for the people who are hungering and 
Seeing for better educational advantages for their chil- 

ren. 

It will be an act of charity and humanity to the people of 
this and other nations. 

Let us swing the great funnel of the Treasury away for a 
time from the manufacturing places of great battleships to the 
places where good roads and better and longer term public 
Schools are needed for the helpless and poor children of our 
country, and God will bless our act. [Applause.] 

Sixty millions of dollars, the approximate cost of four great 
battleships, judiciously invested in public roads and common 
schools under State supervision, in my humble opinion, means 
more to this country's future welfare than three hundred mil- 
lions expended for an increased Navy. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, if by adopting this resolution the result shall ` 
be that we may be able to care better for the needs of our 
people in times of peace, then in times of war onr people and 
their children will take care of our common country. 

May God speed the day when every act of this Congress shall 
be directed with intelligent and prayerful efforts to do the 
greatest good to the greatest number of our citizens, 

I am in favor of the resolution. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Speaker, I now yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BRAUMBAUGH]. 

Mr. BRUMBAUGH, Mr. Speaker, this occasion seems to me to 
be a most opportune time to consider and to vote upon this great 
resolution. We have recently listened to, and there is yet fresh 
in our minds, one of the greatest presidential messages ever de- 
livered by any President of these United States. [Applause] 
A message that will have a far reaching effect for good, a mes- 
sage that will live in history, n message that in its human side 
wherein it deals with man’s obligations to his fellowmen, to 
quote the President’s own words uttered on another occasion, 
“ seems like a breath out of God's own presence,” 

Mr. Speaker, it is surely a matter of congratulation to the 
country and to us all, regardless of political afliliations, to observe 
how grandly and with what consummate ability our great Presi- 
dent is meeting and measuring up to every delicate emergency, 
He is leading the thought of the world to higher planes and better 
things. I believe that in the future our school readers will 
contain, and the youth of the land will commit to memory, his 
great speeches for their classical diction, their literary eloquence, 
and their patriotic inspiration, just as they now commit the 
speeches and sayings of the immortal Jefferson and the im- 
mortal Lincoln. 

It is a strange observation to note that when Lincoln delivered 
his great Gettysburg oration it took the country some time to 
appreciate it, and we came to know it in its full force and 
beauty only after the great magazines of the country had 
pointed out to us its grandeur and sublime eloquence. 

The magazines of the country are beginning to point out to us 
that President Wilson’s recent great oration at Gettysburg is a 
fitting companion piece to Lincoln’s immortal oration delivered 
there 50 years ago. They form the milestones of 50 years that 
mark the Nation's loftiest thought and purest aspirations. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution seeks to have the great nations of 
the world agree to suspend naval operations for one year; or. in 
other words, to take a naval holiday. I shall most gladly sup- 
port this resolution, because it points to the beginning of that 
better day for which prophets have prayed, poets haye sung, and 
humanity has longed for; that day when we can beat our swords 
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and implements of warfare into plowshares, and when men shall 
learn the trade and art of war no more forever. That grand 
and sublime condition of human brotherhood among all God's 
children is a consummation devoutly to be wished. 

There has not been, nor do I think there can be, any real justi- 
fiable argument presented against the grand and almost holy 
purposes of this resolution, 

The horrors of war all admit; the byrdens of war in blood and 
money fall upon all, but are necessarily heaviest on the un- 
offending, the innocent, the laborers, the workingmen, and the 


or. 

Think of it, $15,000,000 to build and equip just one battleship. 
With that great amount of money spent for just one battleship 
the Nation can build a good-roads highway of trade and com- 
merce from ocean to ocean and, better still, thus preferring to 
build, would be building a highway of righteousness through 
the hearts of all mankind. 

With that money spent for just one battleship we can succor 
and support every worthy old man or old woman, in their sun- 
set of life, in the United States. But, my friends, the stupendous 
waste and folly is only apparent when we stop to ponder that, 
as the matter now stands, it is not just one battleship, but two 
or four, per year; dnd, as the matter now stands, in this insane, 
wicked waste and folly we must build in the future not 1 but 
24 battleships to equal either of our great rivals—England or 
Germany. And then keep going on. 

How long will labor and the people stand to be thus taxed to 
make up such stupendous tax burdens and wicked folly? 

The amount of money expended for war preparations among 
the nations of the world, even while they are now at peace 
with each other, is appalling to contemplate. In the United 
States the amount expended for battleships and maintaining a 
warlike preparation, not to speak of pensions, exceeds the 
amount expended in support of our schools and colleges; our 
courts and publie roads; the support of our churches and the 
promulgation of the gospel in foreign lands. 

The amount of money expended among the nations of the 
world at large is not only appalling to contemplate, but stag- 
gers the imagination. Forty-two billions of dollars is the sum 
placed upon the backs of labor and the poor to equip and main- 
tain the navies of the nations of the earth. The interest on this 
tremendous sum at 4 per cent amounts to more than one and 
one-half billions yearly, which equals the wages of more than 
8,000,000 workingmen at the rate of $600 per annum. 

Nations are like men. One goes armed, the other feels that 
it must go armed. One nation builds four battleships, the 
other nation feels that it must build four battleships; and so the 
rivalry in building instruments of death and destruction goes on. 
These battleships, we are told, only last four or five years until 
they are obsolete, out of date, and only fit for the junk pile, and 
new, more costly, and more deadly battleships take their place. 

Some of the nations of the world are now approaching bank- 
ruptey and national-debt repudiation. Every nation on earth 
feels its heavy burdens and great drain in taxation, which rests 
most heavily upon the laboring people and the poor. This 
rivalry in battleship building must stop sometime—why not 
now? [Applause.] 

Tt has been argued that this resolution, Mr. Speaker, can do 
no good. It is sufficient answer, I think, to say that it can do 
no harm, and yet I do believe that it will in the end do great 
good. I believe we will so arrest the thought and attention of 
the world by this resolution and discussion that this agitation 
will go on, and I would not be surprised to see, and in fact I 
expect to see, the great political parties in the next convention 
incorporate a plank in the party platform dealing with this 
same great resolution. It has been argued that this resolu- 
tion might lead to some humiliation to us from some quarters. 
It is sufficient answer to say, Mr. Speaker, that no real humilia- 
tion can come to any man or nation for attempting to do the 
right thing at any time or any place. As Lowell has so well 
put it: 

Not failure but low aim is crime. 


[Applause] 

It has been argued, Mr. Speaker, that this proposition has 
been withdrawn by Mr. Churchill. If that be true, then all the 
more reason why we should start it anew and be the pioneers 
in this laudable undertaking. It is not simply the ministers of 
the gospel and the reformers who are interested in this great 
matter. The men on the farms—the place where liberty hus its 
home and patriotism its abiding place—are deeply interested 
in this proposition. The laborers and the labor organizations 


of the country are also deeply interested in this proposition. 
The farmers and laborers in faetory, shops, stores, and mines 
make up the bone and sinew of our country, and they are all 
deeply interested in this preposition, because when war comes 
they furnish the blood and pay the taxes and carry the burden. 


It has been argued, Mr. Speaker, that this might throw some 
men—the men employed in armor-plate factories—out of em- 
ployment, and some are very solicitous upon that score. Why, 
that same argument can be advanced in favor of any proposi- 
tion that we might want to discontinue. One speaker asked, 
What will we do with the wood and the steel now used in the 
construction of battleships? How will we use all of these 
articles? We can easily find use for the wood in construction 
of homes; use for the steel in building steel cars on our rail- 
roads for the comfort and protection of the traveling public 
and the safety of the people. We could easily pension every 
man engaged in the manufacture of armor plate with a mag- 
nificent pension and then save large sums of money. The cost 
of one or two battleships would pension every man engaged in 
this industry for the balance of his life; and as for employment 
of the men themselves, we can use them in our great undevel- 
oped domain in the United States or in that great wonderland 
of Alaska, the country that holds the future coal supply of the 
world, the country that has eight times more cultivatable acre- 
age than Norway and Sweden, which support a population of 
from 12,000,000 to 15,000,000. We can use them all in develop- 
ing that great country. 

Mr, Speaker, we are getting over some of the old shibboleths 
of the past. Why, it used to be argued that even dread war 
was necessary for civilization and the education of the people. 
A great soldier once said that a little bloodletting now and 
then was a good thing. I thank God we are getting away from 
such ideas as that. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, it was long ago said by a wise man that “ war is 
a game which, were their subjects wise, kings could not play ut.” 
It is not necessary in arguing this question to claim that all 
of the wars of the past were unnecessary. but it will be a sad 
commentary upon the efficacy of our education and our re- 
ligion if future wars shall be necessary in our dealings with 
our fellow men. I will not say, Mr. Speaker, that there are 
those now who would favor war simply for the thrill of famous 
victories or to be the heroes of those famous victories, but that 
was the low plane upon which many of our wars of the past 
were fought. No one has so fittingly described that low plane 
as the poet Southey, and if I can recall his lines I want to 
repeat them, for they show how fickle and unjustifiable are 
often the alleged grounds for war. The poet tells it thus: 

It was a summer evening, 
Old eine mona work was done, 
And he before his cottage door 
Was sitting in the sun, 


And by him sported on the green 
His little grandchild Wilhelmine. 


She saw her brother Peterkin 
Roll something large and round, 
Which he beside the rivulet 
In playing there had found; 
He came to ask what he had found 
That was so large and smooth and round. 


Old Kaspar took it from the boy, 
Who stood expectant by; 
And then the old man shook his head, 
And with a natural sigh 
“Tis some pou fellow’s skull,” sald he, 
“Who fell the great victory. 


“T find them in the garden, 
For there’s many here about; 
And often when I go to plow 
The plowshare turns them out, 
For many thousand men,” said he, 
“Were slain in that great victory.’ 


“ Now tell us what twas all about,“ 
Young Peterkin, be cries; 
And little Wilhelmine looks up 
With wonder-waiting eyes; 
“Now tell us all abont the war, 
And what they killed each other for.“ 


„It was the English,” Kaspar cried, 
“Who put the French to rout; 
But what they killed each other for, 
I could not well make out; 
But everybody said,” quoth he, 
“That "twas a famous yictory. 


= wes father lived at Blenheim then, 
ron little stream bard by; 
They burnt his dwelling to the ground, z 
And he was forced to fly; 
So with his wife and child he fled, 
Nor had he where to rest his head. 


“With fire and sword the country ‘round, 
Was wasted far and wide; 
And many a nursing mother then, 
And new-born baby died; 
But things like that, you 
At every famous victory. 


— Thog say it was a shocking sight 
After the field was won; 
For many thousand bodies here 
Lay rotting in the sun; 
But things like that, you know, must be 
After a ous vletory.“ bi 


know, must be 
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Tes, this is the cost of famous victories, but it is yet more 
than this. War stalks the earth to the music of widows’ moans 
and orphans’ sighs. It means broken homes, orphaned children, 
distracted country, and an embittered land. It has been fit- 
tingly described by the great soldier, Gen, Sherman, as hell let 
loose on earth, and the sad thing about it all is this: That 
those who are so willing often to plunge the countries and na- 
tions of the world into war are usually far removed from deadly 
shot and bursting shell, and that it so often happens that it is 
the weak, the innocent, aud the unoffending ‘who are the real 
suff cers. 

The strong, brave, contending soldiers are not the only 
sufferers of war. There are other wounds than those made by 
shot and bayonet. The wives, the mothers, the fathers, the 
sisters—those necessarily are the keenest sufferers. No com- 
radeship of tent or field, nor music of fife or drum can steal away 
their pain or heal their aching wound. [Applause.] 

The maid who binds her warrior's sash 

And, smiling, all ber pain dissembles, 
The while beneath the drooping lash 

One starry teardrop ha and trembles, 
Tho Heaven alone records the tear, 

And fame shall never know her story, 


Her heart has shed a drop as dear 
As e'er bedewed the field of glory! 


The wife who girds her husband's sword. 
Mid little ones who weep or wonder, 
And bravely spenky the cheering word, 
What though her heart be rent asunder, 
Doomed nightly in her dreams to hear 
The bolts of war around him rattle, 
Has shed as sacred blood as e'er 
Was poured upon the field of battle! 


The mother who conceals her grief 

While to her breast her son she presses, 
Then breathes a few brave words and brief, 

Kissing the patriot brow she blesses, 
With no one but her loving God 

To know the 4 21 that weighs upon her, 
Sheds holy blood us e'er the sod 

Received on Freedom's field of honor. 


Mr. Speaker, it has been said of old that it is braver and 
better to dry a tear than to make a wound, and that is what 
this resolution will attempt to do. [Applause.] 

If we do away with armed conflict—which God grant in His 
own good time we may—let none lament that courage will 
decline in the hearts or lives of men. 

We will have need for all our bravery and courage on other 
battle fields—the battle fields of life, where the hot flashes of 
injustice and inequity and wrong dance along the nerve tracks 
of pain. If with an honest purpose we strive on these battle 
fields, we can be assured of this: That angel hands out of the 
skies will fan the weary brow, and the blessings of the Christ 
of peace will thrill our souls. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution is appropriately before the atten- 
tion of the whole world at this season of the year, the season 
when the bells will soon be ringing out to all the land the story 
of Bethlehem, May we not hope that here now by this resolu- 
tion we may begin a movement that shall be like a new star of 
Bethlehem, whose influences for good shall go round the world 
ringing and singing the old new song of peace on earth, good 
will to men until righteousness shall look down from heaven 
and peace and justice and love shall coyer the earth as the 
waters cover the sea? [Loud applause.] 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Speaker, I do not know that anything I 
may say will illuminate this subject; indeed I feel that the 
proposition submitted here is so just, so humane, and so 
righteous that it is self-illuminating. I had hoped that there 
would not be a single voice raised in opposition to it. There 
may have been a time in the history of the world when wars 
were excusable in a way, and perhaps a necessity, though I 
am not quite clear upon that point in my own mind; but if 
true, it was at a time when civilization was at the very lowest 
possible standard, when men were little better than savages, 
and when the law of nations was the law of might. If such 
a time ever existed, certainly it does not exist now in this age 
of civilization and of Christianity. 

I would not say that I would never, under any circumstances, 
favor war. I can conceive of conditions which might arise 
where we would, in self-defense, be compelled to strike back. 
Of course, if our country was being invaded by a foreign enemy 
or if some great principle of justice and right were at stake, I 
believe that no people would be any more ready to rise in de- 
fense of that principle or in defense of their homes, country, and 
liberty than we here in the United States. But in this age of 
the world those occasions are very rare, if indeed they shall 
arise at all. It is incomprehensible to me that any man will 
oppose this resolution. But there are a few here who have the 
temerity to do so. It has been somewhat amusing to me to 
listen to some of the reasons assigned in opposition to it. I re- 


call that one Member said that if you adopt this resolution and 
the President should attempt to present the matter to the other 
nations of the world, he would be rebuffed and humiliated, and 
therefore the whole Nation disgraced. Another argument was 
from the standpoint, apparently, that if adopted, it meant a dis- 
mantling of all of the existing ships owned by us and the other 
nations agreeing to the resolution. Others suggested or argued 
as though they construed the resolution to mean that if we 
adopt it here it would have the effect of dismantling all of our 
fighting vessels, but not those of other natiors, and therefore 
would give the other nations the advantage. I am persuaded 
that those gentlemen have not listened to the reading of the 
resolution or have not read it themselves. The first part of the 
resolution simply calls attention to the humane proposition sub- 
mitted by Mr. Winston Churchill, of England, looking to one 
year's cessation in the building of naval armaments, and the 
other part of the resolution suggests to the President of the 
United States that if he can do so without jeopardizing in any 
way the interests of this country that he do what he can to 
bring about this agreement among the leading nations of the 
world. ‘Therefore, if he should fail, no harm is done. If he 
sueceeds, great good is accomplished; and whether he succeeds 
or whether he fails our status as compared with the other 
nations of the world will not be changed one particle, but will 
remain as it is to-day. 

I recall that the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hosson] sug- 
gested that we could not afford to adopt this resolution now 
because Germany has 26 battleships and armored cruisers to 
our 12 and therefore we must continue to build and not agree 
to this naval holiday program, but try to catch up with Great 
Britain and Germany; but it occurs to me that if we were to 
build 14 more ships so as to bring our number up to 26 within 
the next two or three years Germany will not be idle, and when 
we shall have reached 26 in number Germany wili turn up with 
40, and our relative standing be not changed, but our people 
greatly impoverished. So the mad rush would go on and on 
and on, and where it can possibly end I can not conceive except 
in plunging the nations of the earth inte bankruptcy and con- 
sequent anarchy. So, view it from every standpoint, I can not 
understand why any gentleman upon this floor who wants to 
serve God rather than mammon can oppose the adoption of 
this resolution. Of course I understand that we here are all 
more or less affected by our environment and by the conditions 
at home. We can boast of our independence of thought and 
ideas and action; but, after all, I know and you know that we 
keep in touch with the people at home, and when they speak in 
no uncertain tones their opinions are reflected, more or less, 
by our actions here. 

I can understand, therefore, in that view of the case, why 
some gentlemen upon this floor would oppose this resolution, 
because certain interests, perhaps located within his district or 
in his home town, do not want any cessation in the building of 
armaments in this country because war is more profitable to 
them than peace. I regret to say that there are those, even, 
upon the floor of this House who seem to have heard the rum- 
bling of the thunder and to have seen the flash of the lightning, 
the eddying smoke and destroying fire of Mount Sinai, but who 
failed to catch the message that was delivered by that sweet 
human voice on the mount of the beatitudes in the quiet of the 
early dawn, proclaiming: 

Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy. 
an are the peacemakers, for they shall be called the children of 

[Applause.] 

Of course, the people engaged in the building of armaments 
in this country and in Germany, or anywhere else, oppose any 
kind of a step taken which looks to world peace. They coin 
widows’ tears into gold with which they build mansions, and 
yet there are those who have the audacity to refer to such as 
patriots. God save the mark! 

I opine, Mr. Speaker, that if this naval program must go on, 
that if we are to continue to build great battleships with which 
to destroy our fellow men, if we will build all our future ships 
in the Government navy yards and then act favorably on the 
recommendations of the present Secretary of the Navy and 
build plants for the manufacture of our own armor and all of 
our powder and other ordnance, the place that bas heard the 
voice of the big-navy advocate will hear him no more forever. 
[Applause.] 

It was only a peculiar coincidence, perhaps, that up to the 
present time there has been only two discordant notes sounded 
in this debate, and one came from the City of Brotherly Love 
and the other from the city named after one of the greatest 
apostles of peace the world has ever known—St. Paul. [Ap- 
plause.] But we, perhaps, can imagine some reason for this 
opposition. 
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Talk about patriots. Let me read an excerpt from the report 
of the Secretary of the Navy in regard to the establishment of 
our armor plants. I think that it gives us a very clear insight 
into the motives and purposes of some people in this country who 
grow frantic every time there is even a suggestion made to re- 
duce the armaments here, and I think that it may give us some 
insight into the reason for the opposition to the adoption of this 
resolution. He says: 

IMPORTANCE OF ARMOR-PLATE FACTORY. 

I desire to recommend the ge at the earliest moment of a sum- 
clent appropriation to begin the construction of a Government armor 
plant to relieve a situation which, in my estimation, is intolerable and 
at total variance with the principle of economy in spending Government 
money. It is not my intention to enlarge here upon the economic rea- 
sons that prompt me to make this recommendation, as I have already 
gone into them at length tn a letter to the Senate in response to a re- 

uest for information and which I add to this report as an 8 
tb. 89). It is sufficient to mention here that only three firms this 
country can manufacture armor plate, and that these firms have put in 
bids for armor plate seldom varying over a few dollars, and in many in- 
stances Velna 4 entical to a cent. Asked for reasons as to the uniform- 
ity of these bids, two of the firms replied frankly that as the contract 
would be divided amongst them anyway the only effect of competitive 
bids would be to reduce the profits made by all of the three firms, 

I want to call your attention to just what has been going on in 
these concerns. He says further: 

The department has made every effort to secure real poise ber and 
reasonable prices, even to the extent of withholding awards until the 
naps Gi building battleship No. 39 made it imperative that action be 
taken. ter long negotiations the best efforts of the department re- 
sulted in securing a saving of $111,875 by new “ competitive” bids, a 
purely nominal 5 inasmuch as the successful bidder pro- 
poses to divide up the work with his riyals. This saving, while well 
worth the time it took to secure it, is after all very small as compared 
with the total cost of the armor. Prices charged by these firms for 
armor have been investigated by Congress a number of times and by 
special boards of a ge and in every case the investigators have 
reported that the prices charged are greatly in excess of the cost of 
manufacture. With the desire to be just, the Secretary offered to 
transmit to Congress any figures these companies cared to submit to 
show that their prices were reasonable, but they haye refused to 
present the absolutely necessary data to the Secretary unless he would 
agree to accept it as confidential, which, of course, means that he would 
not allow Congress to analyze the figures. Confidential information 
about public expenditures was not desired and was not accepted, It Is 
evident that without an armor plant of its own the Government in 
time of war or impending war would be entirely at the mercy of these 
three manufacturers and obliged to pay practically whatever price they 
asked. History docs not warrant an assumption that the patriotism of 
these companies would prove superior to their desire for profits, inas- 
much as during the time that war with Spain was imminent these 
companies refused to accept the price fixed by Congress after investiga- 
tion as a just rate and declined to manufacture any armor until they 
got their own price of $100 a ton more than that which Congress had 

etermined on. In this connection it is well to note that the love of 
country posse: by these companies did not prevent them from fur- 
nishing armor to Russia, as reported to Congress, in 1894, at $249 a ton, 
while they were charging the United States $616.14 a ton upon pur- 
chases under the contract of March, 1893, nor did it hinder them from 
pt caters armor to Italy in 1911 at $395.03 a ton, while they were 
charging their own Government $420 a ton, and that even at the present 
day, according to information that seems reliable, they are furnishin 
the armor for the Haruna, now being built by the Kawasaki Co. a 
Kobe for Japan, at $406.85 a ton as against the price, ranging from 
$504 to $440 a ton, which they are now charging us for the armor of 


battleship No. 39. 

Do you call that patriotism? I call it treason. I do not think 
there is a man here who believes there is any patriotism in 
men behind a concern that will sell to the yery people that they 
intend that we shall be prepared to fight war material for less 
than they sell it to their own Government here at home. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. What do you think of the judgment of a 
government that will purchase armor plate from a company at 
that difference in price? 

Mr. HAMLIN, I would have very little respect for it if they 
had any opportunity to do otherwise. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Does the gentleman claim the Goyernment 
has not had any other opportunity than to pay $500 a ton for 
armor plate which these companies are selling abroad for $360 
a ton? 

Mr. HAMLIN. I do not see how our Government can avoid it 
at the present time. If we are to continue this miserable policy 
of building battleships, we ought to prepare to manufacture our 
own material and put those concerns which now have a monop- 
oly on the manufacturing of armor out of the business or make 
them reduce the price to the proper level. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Are there not other people who can manu- 
facture armor plate except these fellows? 

Mr. HAMLIN. No. No other companies are prepared to 
build this armor plate except the Midvale Steel Co., the Carnegie 
Co., and the Bethlehem Steel Co. That being true, they have 
formed a monopoly, and whenever one of them gets a contract 
they divide it up with the other two, and they admit that they 
do this. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. And the Government is powerless to pre- 
vent that? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Yes; I think so, until it goes to work and 
prepares to manufacture its own war material, 


Mr. CALLAWAY. Then these people have got the Govern- 
ment in their hands? : 

Mr. HAMLIN. So far as the manufacturing of armor and 
other war material is concerned, yes. And yet they have the 
audacity to come on this floor and in the lobbies of this Capitol 
here and tell us that we are not patriots if we refuse to compete 
with Great Britain, Germany, and France in building machinery 
with which to destroy our fellow men. 

Mr. HENSLEY. Mr. Winston Churchill says they are the 
servants of the people and should obey. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Of course they are servants, and the sooner 
we teach them that they are the servants and not the bosses 
in this country the better it will be for this country. 
iene BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 

e 

Mr. HAMLIN. Certainly. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Nlinois. Has the gentleman informa- 
tion as to the actual cost of manufacturing armor plate? 

Mr. HAMLIN. I have not those figures here, because they 
were not available when the Secretary made his report. He 
was asked for those figures, but they were not available at the 
time. I am sorry that I can not give them to the gentleman. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. It is my understanding that it 
costs but $200 a ton. 

Mr. HAMLIN. That accords well with my 
I have not the figures at hand. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, if we view this question from the stand- 
point of dollars and cents—and I submit to you that we could 
not consider it upon a lower basis—then the argument is all in 
favor of the adoption of this resolution. If the powers of the 
world should agree to it and there should be a cessation in the 
building of battleships for even one year, it would mean a say- 
ing to the United States of something like $50,000,000. You 
take $50,000,000 and divert it from military channels into the 
avenues of peace and use that $50,000,000 in internal improve- 
ments, such as building good roads, post roads, and so forth, 
throughout the country, and you would double the wealth of 
the country in a few years and make rural life more attrac- 
tive—— 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAMLIN. In a moment. Make rural life more attrac- 
tive and bring the schoolhouses and churches nearer the homes 
of boys and girls who are living in the country. Then you 
will attract more people to the country and make them happy 
and contented, And I undertake to say that no nation can 
have a greater asset than a happy, prosperous, and contented 
people; and it will be an asset, Mr. Speaker, that will not be- 
come obsolete or even obsolescent within five or six years, like 
a battleship, but it will endure as long as this Nation shall 
stand. [Applause.] 

Now, I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. The gentleman from Missouri says we 
would save $50,000,000, in round numbers—— 

Mr. HAMLIN, Yes; $50,000,000, in round numbers, in one 
year, 

Mr. CALLAWAY. If this resolution were passed and we 
stopped building battleships for one year? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Yes. 

Mr. CALLAWAY, That is nearly twice as much as the Agri- 
cultural Department has asked for in appropriations, is it not? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Yes; just about twice as much as they have 
asked for and more than twice as much as we have been giv- 
ing them, and yet this is. the greatest and most important de- 
partment of the Government to-day. 

Now, right there in that connection I want to call attention to 
the fact that I have believed for years in Government aid to 
good roads, and I claim for myself to be one of the pioneers of 
this idea. I recall back in 1902, on the 4th of July, I made 
a speech on the question of Government aid in the building of 
good roads. From that time on I have been contending for it, 
but that proposition, like every other great reform, comes slowly 
but surely, and I am firmly convinced that there is nothing that 
we could do, if we have the authority to do it, that would bring 
about as much good to all the people of the United States as 
aiding them in building good roads. 

The people of the different States are becoming thoroughly 
alive to the importance of good roads, as the following state 
ment will show: 

Expenditures in the United States for improvement of roads bns moro 
than doubled since 1904. according to figures compiled by the Office of 
Public Roads of the Department of Agriculture. In 1904 expendi- 
tures for this purpose amounted lo 879.771.417. while in 1912 the total 
was $164,232,265, or an increase of $84,450,048, 

It is shown that the greatest progress in rond consfruction took place 


in those States that alded in the work by appropriations out of their 
State funds. In 1904 there were 13 States that contributed $2,607,000, 


understanding, but 
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while in 1912 there were 35 States that appropriated to the extent of 
43,757,438. A 

$ N for this purpose in 1912 amounted to $74.65 per 
mile, which was doubie that of 1904, when the per mile outlay was 
$37.07. 


Now, let us cut out battleships and use that money in help- 
ing to develop our country. 

They talk about the employees who work in these armor fac- 
tories being thrown out of employment in case this resolution 
should be adopted. Suppose they are; we had much better 
force two or three thousand men to seek other kinds of employ- 
ment than to continue to build great engines of warfare with 
which to destroy thousands of our fellow men. But I believe 
if you would take that money and make rural life more at- 
tractive, many of those fellows would be induced to go to the 
country. Millions upon millions of virgin acres throughout the 
length and breadth of this land are waiting to be cultivated, and 
that would go far toward solving this vexed problem of the 
high cost of living, and you would at the same time make your 

ble happy and prosperous. 

e any standpoint, I say, it seems to me there can 
be only one conclusion reached in this matter. Many Members 
upon the floor of this House have had their attention directed 
to the enormous amount of money that we are spending each 
year in support of the Army and the Navy in these times of pro- 
found peace. I am sure my friend from Texas [Mr. CALLAWAY] 
knows the amount of it, for he has been looking into the ques- 
tion, but perhaps there are others here who do not. I want to 
call your attention to the amount that we appropriated last 
year for military purposes. The total appropriations last year, 
exclusive of the amount payable from the postal revenues, were 
$788,864,598.73. There was appropriated for the Army and 
Navy out of that amount $335,440,612.35. Practically one-half 
of the total appropriation of this Government last year was for 
military purposes, ‘ 

Mr. RUCKER. And you haye not added pensions. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Yes; and when you add pensions, it is more 
than half of the total appropriations. So that while we are 
boasting on the floor of this House and from the stump in the 
country, echoing the sentiment expressed in the first part of the 
President's annual address the other day, the happy announce- 
ment that there are no war clouds upon the horizon, that we 
are at peace with the world, yet more than half of the tremen- 
dous amount of money appropriated each year goes to the sup- 
port of the military arm of this Goyernment. 

After all, it is an evidence of our lack of civilization. Na- 
tions are not unlike people, If I strap a six-shooter around 
me and walk up to my friend here from Kentucky and make 
some insinuating remark—it may not be very insulting, but he 
will naturally resent the very manner of my approach—I am 
pretty liable to get into trouble; but if I have a difference with 
him and I go to him unarmed we will talk our difference over 
and instead of having a fight with him we will settle it peace- 
ably and will be better friends in the future than we were in 
the past. And nations are not different from individuals. 

Do you tell me that we ought not to pass this resolution for 
fear that the other nations will not agree? Let me remind you 
that nearly 2,000 years ago when the doctrine of peace on 
earth and good will toward men was first preached by the lowly 
Nazarene, there were those who said “It can not be; the people 
will not believe it; they will not accept it.” They said it was 
no use, that He would be humiliated and insulted, and He was. 
Ah, they even took His life. But that same doctrine which He 
preached has come ringing down the ages for 2,000 years, until 
it has belted the entire globe, and there are millions dead and 
millions living who have gladly testified and do testify to the 
efficacy of the doctrine preached by Him, that the people of His 
time said would never be accepted by the people of this world. 
[Applause.] 

Shall we decline to pass a resolution so just and so proper 
simply because, forsooth, some nation may decline to accept it; 
that our proposition may be rejected and we humiliated? We 
can not be humiliated in trying to do right 

Though scoffers ask, “ Where Is your gain?” 

And mocking say, “ Your work is vain,” 

These scoffers die and are forgot; 

Work done for God, dieth not. 

Press on; press on; nor doubt nor fear; Š 
Through every act these words may cheer, 

Whate'er may die or be forgot, 

Work done for God, it dieth not. 


I want to say that if my colleague [Mr. Hensrxy] remains in 
Congress for 30 years—and I hope he may, if he wants to— 
and if he never does anything else than what he has already 
done in presenting this resolution, his constituency and the 
people of this Nation will owe him a debt of gratitude that 
it will be difficult for them to repay. [Applause.] I am glad 


to stand humbly by his side and help all I can. I would re- 
joice if, when the vote comes on Monday morning, this resolu- 
tion could be passed unanimously and not a single vote be reg- 
istered against it. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I believe my time is about up. I simply want 
to say in conclusion that we are not to be discouraged, we are 
not to be deterred, simply because some nation may not accept 
this resolution now. We may not get it accepted in 1914. If 
not, let us try it in the good year 1915, and if we fail then, try 
again in the good year 1916. We ought not to be weary in well- 
doing. I believe as firmly as I believe I am standing here that 
there is coming a time when we shall have universal peace. 
The doctrine of peace has been preached ever since the night 
that the angels came to the shepherds upon the Judean hillside 
and said: 

Fear not. 
to all people. 

That announcement was accompanied by the angelic song— 

Peace on earth, good will toward men. 

And I have not one particle of doubt that the time is coming 
when the world will be ruled by the principles taught by Jesus 
of Nazareth. [Applause.] We, asa people, owe it to ourselves, we 
owe it to our children, and we owe it to our God to do what we 
ean to bring about that happy condition. And as He ascended 
to heaven you will recall that the angel said to the men who 
were watching: 

Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye gazing up into heaven? This same 
Jesus, which is taken up from you into g Mes) shall so come in like 
manner as ye bave seen Him go into heaven. 

And when He comes again He will rule for a thousand years, 
and there will be no wars or rumors of wars at that time. 
Why? Simply because the doctrine of love and peace that He 
preached will have permeated the hearts and minds of the 
peopie of the world to the extént that they will have abolished 
the savagery of war and stopped building great engines of war- 
fare for the destruction of their fellow men, and peace will rule 
throughout this world. [Applause.] 

That illustrious bard, Shakespeare, looking forward to the 
time when wars should be no more, gaye yoice to this beautiful 
sentiment: 

Farewell the plumed troop, and the big wars, 
That makes ambition virtue! O, farewell! 
Farewell the neighing steed, and the shrill trump, 
The spirit-stirring drum, the ear-piercing fife, 

The royal banner, and all quality 

Pride, pomp, and circumstance of glorious war! 
And, O you mortal engines, whose rude throats 
Th’ immortal Jove’s dread clamors counterfeit, 
Farewell! 

Mr. Speaker, the time is coming when the nations“ shalfbeat 
thelr swords into plowshares, and their spears into pruning 
hooks: nation shall not lift up a sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more.” I hope that my associates 
upon this floor will join with my colleague from Missouri [Mr. 
HeENstey] in initiating the policy expressed in this resolution. 
Suppose, if you please, that Mr. Winston Churchill has aban- 
doned this policy. I do not believe it, but suppose that he has. 
Let the United States, that stands for the greatest amount of 
liberty and christianity, take the initiative, take up the gaunt- 
let where he has thrown it down, carry it across the sea, and 
say to him, “ Here is your proposition, if you haye abandoned 
it, we will take it up.” Then go to Germany and Spain and all 
the other countries and make this reasonable proposition to 
them, and I believe that it will ultimately be accepted. It is 
founded upon the eternal principles of right and truth, and it 
can not fail. [Applause.] But, if not, we will have the satis- 
faction of knowing that we have done our duty. This proposi- 
tion is right, and “ Righteousness exalteth a nation, and the 
work of righteouness shall be peace.” [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Lioyp). The gentleman 
has eight minutes remaining. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I yield that time to the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Herrin]. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, let 
the people of this Republic rejoice and be glad, for their Repre- 
sentatives in Congress are preaching the gospel of peace and 
pleading for the friendship and good will of the nations of the 
earth. We shall obtain that cordial friendship and lasting good 
will not by parading the seas in threatening manner with 
mighty engines of destruction, but by the humane impulses and 
Christian virtues of a peace-loving, patriotic people. [Applause.] 
The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Hamrin] has said truly 
that this Government should take the lead in this great work of 
establishing peace among the nations of the world. [Applause.] 


I bring to you glad tidings of great joy, which shall be 


The armor-plate trust and the steel trust. which consitute the ship- 
builders’ trust, are forever urging Congress to build more battle- 
ships. Millions of the people's money are expended building onu 
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battleship after another, and the same interests in America that 
profit greatly whenever we build a battleship send their agents 
abroad to urge other nations to build more battleships because 
America is doing so. They sell material to this and other coun- 
tries. . 

I am told that whenever we order the building of a new 
battleship this shipbuilder's trust makes a photograph of it and 
takes it to England and France and Germany. The picture is 
exhibited to these foreign powers, and they are told that they 
had better build more battleships, because America has just 
ordered a new one to be built. And on it goes. England is told 
to hurry and build another battleship, because America has 
just ordered one built. Then Germany is told to build one, 
because America and England have increased their navies. 
And then France is urged to build one, because America, Eng- 
land., and Germany are all building more battleships. Then 
they come back to America and show us the pictures of the 
new battleships of England, Germany, and France. We are 
urged to build another; and so on around this endless chain of 
America, England, France, and Germany. Let us enter into an 
agreement with two or three of these large powers that no 
more battleships shall be built for the period of one or two 


ears. 
7 Instead of the nations engaging in a contest as to who can 
build the most battleships in a given time, why not pause where 
we are and take a rest? We will save millions of the people’s 
money and be relatively as strong as a naval power at the end 
of a year as we would be if we continued to build battleships. 
For instance, suppose England had five battleships, Germany 
had four, America bad four, and France had three. Then the 
trusts that furnish the high-priced material for the construction 
of these battleships here and «broad should induce England, 
Germany, America, and France to add to their respective lists 
one more battleship. We would be, relatively speaking, just 
where we are now. England would have six, Germany five, 
America five, and France four. 

Let us deyote some of our time and employ some of our ener- 
gies and use our good offices in showing to other nations the far- 
reaching benefits and everlasting good of peace universal. With 
united voices let us pray to the God of Nations; 

Sow Thou the seeds of happy peace; 
All evil drive from us afar; 
id the rage and tumult cease 
Of hateful war. 

[Applause.] 

A few years ago, Mr. Speaker, Argentina and Chile were for- 
ever at war with each other; killing each other's people was the 
orden of the day, There they stood, arrayed against each other 
in mortal combat; but what happened between these two coun- 
tries? Their representatives met on the border line and struck 
hands about a common center for the good of both countries 
and swore eternal friendship. ‘They took their guns and battle 
blades and molded them into a mighty monument; and standing 
on that monument is a bronze figure of Christ, with a scroll in 
His hand, on which is written “Peace on earth, good will to 
men.” Written on the base of that monument are these words: 

Sooner shall these mountains crumble to their base than Argentina 
and Chile break the faith that they have this day plighted at the feet of 
Christ. the Savior. 

(Applause. ] 

Mr. Speaker, instead of burdening ourselves beneath the 
weight of our own armament and squandering millions of money 
that should be used for other purposes, let us build at the prin- 
eipal seaports of this Nation, where every ship that sails may 
see, a colossal figure of Christ, with a scroll in His hand con- 
taining this message: “ Peace on earth, good will to men.” [Ap- 
plause.} 

I am glad, Mr. Speaker, to say a word in favor of this resolu- 
tion. I am heartily in favor of it. I am proud of my country. 
I love the United States, and I am glad to see it take the stand 
that it has. I am sorry that there is a dissenting voice heard 
here against this great resolution of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Henstxy]. I want to say to him that the speech he 
made here a few days ago advocating his policy of peace has 
rung around this Republic like a bugle call. You have led in a 
movement, sir, that means good to the human race, and you 
have contributed to the cause of peace, and that speech will do 
good and the sentiments that you have uttered here will live 
long after we have passed from the service in this House, 
[Appleuse.] 

Mr. MANN rose. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois is 
recognized for ons hour, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, in connection with the considera- 
tion of the peace resolution, I wish to make a brief reference to 
the parliamentary war that occurred in the House yesterday. 
In the course of the debate I said something which I regret con- 


cerning my very distinguished friend the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. CARLIN], whom I have asked to be present and hear 
what I say, because I hope that what I say now will be more 
pleasing than what I said yesterday. I did not have in mind in 
any retort which I made yesterday any reflection upon the 
capacity or the value of the services of that gentleman, whom I 
have known with pleasure in the House for many years and 
for whom I have the very highest regard as one of the most 
valuable Members of this distinguished body. 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
moment? à 

Mr. MANN. I yield to the gentleman, always. 

Mr. CARLIN. Mr. Speaker, since my good friend has been 
so generous, I feel that I ought to say that at the time the lit- 
tle discussion between us took place, I did not at the moment 
think that anything very offensive had been said. Subsequently 
it oceurred to me, in view of what others thought, that such a 
construction might be placed upon it. I did not make reply, be- 
cause I knew that the gentleman who made the remarks would 
do the manly thing, which he has done here to-day and which is 
characteristic of him in his dealing with his fellow man. [Ap- 
plause.] Mr. Speaker, I heartly reciprocate every kindly ex- 
pression which he has uttered. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, what I have said here to-day has 
been said with great pleasure to myself. I thought it was ap- 
propriate to say it upon this occasion—entirely appropriate be- 
eause it was true and entirely appropriate because of the reso- 
lution which we are now considering. 

When the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HENSLEY] presented 
his resolution in the House and asked unanimous consent for its 
consideration without reference to a committee, it eame before 
the House at a time when, in what seemed to me a laudable 
effort, I was endeavoring to persuade the majority side of the 
House to be here and attend to business, and for that reason 
not permitting them to do much business while they were ab- 
sent. There was not a quorum present. I did not raise an ob- 
jection to the consideration of the resolution at the time, be- 
cause it seemed to me the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HENS- 
LEY) had had an inspiration that was of value to us all, and 
that it was wise to have the consent granted by which the 
House would have an opportunity at some time of voting upon 
the resolution in a way that might give it some valuable effect 
throughout the country. 

Permit me to say, Mr. Speaker, that I think the consideration 
of this resolution is entirely apart from the question of making 
appropriations for battleships or for the support of the Navy. I 
do not think the passage of the resolution or the consideration 
of it has anything whatever to do with the question of whether 
at this session Congress shall make appropriation for no battle- 
ships, for two battleships, for four battleships, or for the num- 
ber which my friend from Alabama, Mr. Hosson, would like to 
make—and I do not know how many that would be, but I sup- 
pose a dozen or two. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Twenty-four in the immediate future. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that the United 
States is peculiarly well situated to offer this proposition to the 
nations of the world. In the first place, we have greater re- 
sources of taxation than any other nation of the world; we ex- 
pend more money annually for governmental purposes than any 
other nation of the world; we have greater wealth behind as 
than any other nation of the world; and we are quite willing, 
as they all know, when the necessity arises, to expend every 
dollar of money and every ounce of blood that is necessary for 
the position which we take. We are not in direct competition 
with any nation of Europe, such as exists probably between 
Germany and England or between some ef the other powers of 
Europe in the preservation of the balance of power there. I 
think we can afford to pass a resolution which puts en record 
our expression of opinion, chat the nations of the world might 
well halt in their rivalry to outdo each other in the building of 
navies. 

If we progress in the future far along the lines we are now 
pursuing, it is inevitable that the burden will become so great 
upon some of the nations of the world that a revolution will 
ensue repudiating public indebtedness. The nations of the 
world owe, I believe, something over $42,000,000,000, which 
even at 4 per cent interest would amount to more than a billion 
and a half dollars a year interest, and that would practically 
maintain nearly 3,000,000 people working a year each upon the 
basis of $600 a year, which probably is a reasonable basis for 
the amount of wages paid upon the average throughout the 
world. Shall we pursue that or shall we take the chance of 
passing a resolution which may bring about more economic con- 
sideration of these questions? This resolution proposes to 
request the President to use his efforts. We have been dis- 
cussing it for several days. We give it long and graye con- 
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sideration. If we pass the resolution, I take it, the President 
will then sound informally the various cabinets of the world 
interested in the proposition and see whether it be practicable, 
in their opinion, for the different great powers of the world, 
through a meeting of delegates or otherwise, to enter upon some 
program which may save the expense. 

It is certain, in my opinion, that if Great Britain keeps on 
inereasing her nayy as she has done in the past, that if Ger- 
many keeps on increasing her navy as she has done in the past 
and is doing now, that if the other great countries of the world 
keep on increasing their navies as they are doing now it will 
become inevitable that the United States, whatever burden it 
will bring to bear upon us in the future, will be compelled to 
build a navy large enough to preserve peace throughout the 
wor: by force of arms if necessary. I do not want to see the 
United States undertake to police the world if it can be 
avoided, and therefore I think, Mr. Speaker, that the resolution 
ought to pass, and I hope that it will receive the support of 
practically all the Members of this House as an expression of 
opinion that this country can well afford to offer this proposi- 
tion to the world. I do not think that it will affect injuriously 
car dignity if our offer should not be accepted. I do not think 
that any man or nation loses his dignity by a dignified offer 
of peace [applause], and whatever comes out of it, if nothing 
eventuntes at present, it at least will help in the future as an 
expression of opinion of a great, dignified legislative body that 
we believe we can afford in this world to take some chance of 
peace without attempting to ruin ourselves by unnecessary 
preparations for war when all agree to it. [Applause.] 8 

Mr. Speaker, how much time have I used? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has used 11 
minutes. 

Mr. MANN. I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. SLAYDEN]. [Applause.] 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, for some time I purposely con- 
cealed the fact that I expected to try to make a speech on this 
resolution, but when I look around at the seats in this House 
I see that I was not discreet enough. Information evidently 
leaked out and the House emptied. This debate has been use- 
ful, instructive, and interesting, and it has developed many 
things which will make us all feel proud of membership here. 
Yor example, it has offered an opportunity for a reconciliation, 
if that is the proper word, between the distinguished gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. MANN] and the distinguished gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Cartin], whose quarrel I had not heard of before 
they undertook to compose it here in our presence. It also gives 
me an unexpected and gratifying bit of information in the de- 
velopment of the evangelistic spirit and evangelistic power of 
our friend from Missouri [Mr. Hamrirn] [Applause.] I am 
quite sure, if he should elect to abandon the House and go to 
the Chautauqua platform or to the Gospel tent, or any other 
theater in which such peculiar talents are to be exercised, that 
those who are now champions in such fields of work had better 
look to their laurels. 

Whether this resolution or another differently worded shall 
be accepted by the House is not a matter of great importance, 
but it is important—and the value of it will be admitted on 
both sides of two great oceans—to show that the representatives 
of the American people are in sympathy with any reasonable 
project for relieving the taxpayers of a burden which has be- 
come almost intolerable. The discussion is valuable aud will 
have a fine influence far beyond the walls of this Chamber. 
It has already had an echo on the other side of the Atlantic. 
Letters have been received in Washington from editors in Lon- 
don and from members of the British Parliament who had read 
an account of the preliminary discassion of the Hensley resolu- 
tion and who cordially approve the spirit of it. These letters 
were from commoners and members of the House of Lords, and, 
aristocrat and democrat alike, both long for peace and believe 
that a declaration in favor of the spirit of this resolution by the 
American House of Representatives will contribute to that end. 

The discussion itself is a hopeful sign and marks a tre- 
mendous change from conditions which prevailed for nearly 50 
years after the founding of our Government. A hundred years 
ago men had only begun to dimly perceive and to point out the 
folly of war. Previous to that the brutality and the cost of it 
had been accepted as disagreeable but unavoidable facts of life. 
There was no peace party. The advocates of war were perfectly 
frank and did not do then as they appear to do now, mask their 
sympathy with strife by claiming to be the advocates of peace. 
They did not declare themselves for peace and support policies 
which make war inevitable. That is a development of more 
recent times when men are ashamed of the purposes of the great 
armament: which they advocate. In those days they rejoiced 
in the prospect of slaughter and killed each other in private 


and public quarrels and were not punishe ! for it. They en- 


gaged the people in wars which the exercise of a little patience 
and common sense would have avoided, and they were pro- 
claimed heroes. The greater the butchery, the more horror was 
piled on horror, the greater heroes they were. They were re- 
warded with titles from kings for whom they killed their fellow 
men and with large grants of money taken from the poor fools 


who fought the battles. But times have changed. The duel 
between individuals was abolished by the quickened conscience 
of the people, and in spite of all that may be done to prevent it 
the duel between nations will also go. I am not dreaming 
dreams. I am not so hopeful as to believe that it will be done 
immediately and everywhere, but to doubt that it will be done is 
to impeach civilization and to flout the reason of men. 

Time was when England and France were nearly always at 
war, but since the Corsican was sent to St. Helena, now nearly 
a century, they have been at peace. A century has elapsed since 
we were at war with England, and we are about to celebrate the 
hundredth anniversary of the close of that struggle. We have 
never had a real war with any other country in Europe, and 
we are now less likely to have it than at any period in our his- 
tory, for we have become so strong that what might one time 
have been undertaken with a reasonable prospect of success no 
longer appears inviting. These prophets of evil who proclaim 
and seem to hope for a war make themselves ridiculous by 
their raving. 

I am convinced that this resolution, or one like it which will 
embody its spirit, will be agreed to by a tremendous majority, 
and it will be a message of hope to the war-cursed people of 
Europe and Asia. 

I had hoped until Tuesday of this week that it would be agreed 
to by every Member of the House, but the opening remarks of 
my friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] convinced me of my 
error. The same influence which stirs up strife in Europe and 
prevents the peaceable composition of international quarrels— 
the war traders—forbids. 

And I want to say in passing, Mr. Speaker, that I admire my 
friend [Mr. Moore] for the frankness of his position. It is per- 
fectly understandable. He does not mask his purpose by any 
pretended sympathy with a movement that leads in the opposite 
direction. With great frankness my friend exposes his reason 
for opposing the Hensley resolution. On page 77 of the RECORD 
of December 2 he says: 


The passage of this resolution will not be unanimous by any means, 
It is a very important resolution, involving the employment of labor, 
the investment of capital, and the national welfare to a large extent. 


There you have it baldly and frankly stated. We must not 
yield to a good impulse; we must not do what we can to abolish 
war, because it involves the employment of labor. And invested 
capital must not be disturbed. It must be left to earn its divi- 
dends at whatever cost in human misery. That is the true mili- 
tary spirit, the true spirit of the makers of and dealers in war 
material. It is the same spirit which controlled the great can- 
non makers of Germany—the Krupps—when they resorted to 
the bribery of a Paris newspaper to stir up hostility in France 
toward the Germans and reprinted the publications in Germany 
to stir up hostility in that country toward the French Republic. 
The fact that they were doing that which might cost the lives 
of hundreds of thousands of Frenchmen and Germans was of 
small consequence to “invested capital.“ That must not be dis- 
turbed. That must be left to earn dividends. That is the logic 
of the position of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore}. 

When Dr. Liebknecht charged in the Imperial German Parlia- 
ment that this great gunmaking firm had resorted to bribery 
and other dishonorable methods of promoting its business, he 
was denounced as a slanderer and his charges were indignantly 
denied; but in his statement in parliament he made so strong a 
case that the courts were compelled to take notice of his charges, 
and five officers and agents of the company and of the military 
service have been convicted. In pursuit of its dividends “ in- 
yested capital“ could not be halted by the groans of the dying 
or the weeping of widows and orphans, but it is hoped that the 
sight of its agents on the wrong side of a prison door may have 
a deterrent influence. Indeed, it may direct attention to the fact 
that there are other avenues of employment for capital, and that 
plows, harvesters, and other implements of domestic use offer 
the possibility of profit. Even Philadelphia manufacturers may 
so employ their capital and energies, which will be better for 
the world at large. 

I am quite sure that every pacificist will be grateful to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania for admitting what has been so often 
eharged and as often denied—that the demand for battleships 
and other war material has been largely made by those who 
profit in the trade. 

Then there is our friend from Alabama, who has never failed 
to stand for the maximum demands of the war traders, and who 
has usually advocated more than they have the nerve to ask. 
He also has spoken eloquently, although unconvincingly, against 
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this small effort to promote the cause of peace on earth to men 
of good will, 

I know what a high-minded gentleman he is. I know how in 
other matters his sympathies are with the oppressed and the 
helpless, and I was curious to know, although convinced that he 
would oppose the resolution, just what attitude he would take 
in his opposition. I am quite sure that he will not misunder- 
stand ae or think that I mean to be offensive when I say that 
he is a most contradictory compound—a sort of political Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 

On the Chautauqua platform, when not asking for an office, 
he strikes a high if sometimes illogical note. He stands for 
the uplift, whatever that is; he preaches eugenics and prohibi- 
tion in the interest of physical man, and is a sort of Whitfield 
in appeals to his fellows to forsake the ways of sin. But 
here in the House he invariably supports every project for 
military extravagance and glorifies war in perfervid speeches. 
He Is, like the rest of us, a mixture of good and bad, of renson 
and unreason; but he has one virtue to a marked degree, he 
is consistent. He always stands for a greater and ever greater 
military force. 

And it is quite impossible for a man of the most highly de- 
veloped imagination, who is most reckless in his demands on 
the Treasury, to write a bill which will call for more in the 
way of appropriations for naval development than will meet 
the support and sympathy of my friend from Alabama. 

The peace platform of the Nazarene makes no appeal to him. 

Before undertaking a reply to the arguments of the gentleman 
irom Alabama I would like to say a word or two about the 
Hensley resolution itself. Some gentlemen have pleaded to the 
letter of that resolution and ignored its spirit. Others com- 
plain that if it should be adopted it would be an action by this 
House based on newspaper advices, and that possibly informa- 
tion so received may not be accurate. But, Mr. Speaker, it Isa 
matter of common knowledge that Mr. Churchill, First Lord 
of the British Admiralty, has twice suggested such a program 
for the consideration of his own and other governments in 
Europe, his second reference to it being seven or eight months 
after his first speech. That is pretty good evidence that he 
took the matter seriously, and that he had it in mind all the 
time. There is nothing wrong in acting on common knowledge 
about such matters, and I think that in the history of this 
Tiouse there can be found many instances where legislation 
involving appropriations has been adopted on no better basis 
than newspaper reports. The disaster in Martinique is one 
case that I call to mind at this moment. The resolution is not 
put forward as a treaty, but as a suggestion to the President 
by the House of Representatives that in its opinion it is worth 
while to try to save lives and treasure by abandoning for one 
year the preparations for war. 

In passing I want to say, Mr. Speaker, I have an abiding 
faith that if we do get an agreement of this kind between 
the nations of the earth to suspend for one year the develop- 
ment of these great and expensive navies the people will have 
learned something. The people who pay these bills and for 
whom we will have saved these millions of dollars will have 
learned that they can get along just as well without these 
expenditures, and thereafter they can not be persuaded it 
will not be a good thing to get along without them for two, 
three, or five years, and thereafter, in my judgment, the naval 
p of all the governments in the world will be modified 
and brought within the bounds of reason and made less unen- 
durable to the people at Jarge, and that, Mr. Speaker, is one 
reason why such people as my friend from Alabama oppose this 
resolution and all resolutions based on thisthought. [Applause.] 

The House is clearly within its rights in making such a sug- 
gestion, and I do not believe that it will or could give any 
offense to the President. So much for the resolution itself. 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hosson] makes a long 
and interesting argument for the establishment of what he calls 
an equilibrium. 

I listened carefully to his speech, Mr. Speaker, but I must 
confess that I have not learned yet exactly what the gentleman 
from Alabama meant by the term “equilibrium.” It is a new 
panacea which he has set up for all the ills of the world, but 
concealed behind it is the certainty that there will be an ex- 
panding Navy, not only in this but also in other countries. 
His idea of an equilibrium appears to be to take the greater 
part of what the people of the United States pay into the 
Treasury in taxes and to spend it for battleships and war ma- 
terial. He says that we ought to have a fleet in the Atlantic 


equal to that of Germany, so as to maintain an equilibrium in 
that ocean. He says that we ought to have a fleet in the Pacific 
equal to that of Japan to maintain an equilibrium in that ocean. 

This is not the first time in the course of his legislative career 
that the gentleman from Alabama has made a speech on the 


floor of the House suggesting or hinting that the Japanese or 
the Germans meditated an assault on the Government of the 
United States, its territories, and some of its policies. First 
one and then the other of these two powers has been put for- 
ward as an imminent danger. 

I had hoped that the fact that we bave never had any con- 
troversy with Germany, that our territories are not contiguous, 
and that there is no conflict of interests between us had made 
him ashamed of his position with respect to that country and 
that he would abandon the making of speeches which are caleu- 
lated to arouse suspicion and create hostility where neither has 
existed heretefore. The fact that we outnumber the Japanese 
by two to one in population, and that the difference between the 
resources of that country and of ours is even greater, ought to 
allay his fears. 

But if it does not he may comfort himself with the further 
information that the distance from the Pacific coast of North 
America to Japan is so great and the difficulty and risk of 
transporting an ammy across the ocean so evident that a county 
like Japan, which has domestic problems of a vexatious nature 
and no surplus in its treasury, is not likely to commit the folly 
ef attacking one which it knows it can not finally defeat, 

But, Mr. Speaker, I submit, in all fairness, that there is no 
reason for assuming that the Japanese are our enemies. I be- 
lieve, on the contrary, that they desire nothing more than peace, 
and that from that source at least this country is absolutely 
unthreatened. 

I think the gentleman’s attention ought to be drawn to the 
fact that there is another very important sea on which at 
least two first-class powers and one of less strength border, 
and in which they maintain fleets. With Italy we have had 
controversies over her immigrants and an international quarrel 
about immigrants is just as apt to develop into a war as a quar- 
rel about anything else. France has territory in the West In- 
dies, and althongh she is traditionally and actually our friend 
I should think the gentleman would advance his theory of an 
equilibrium in the Mediterranean also, 

But it is only about 18 years since we were on the verge of 
a quarrel with Great Britain about some worthless territory in 
which we had no interest whatever down in Venezuela. Noi. 
Great Britain has a mighty fleet on nearly all the seas of the 
world, and as ihere is a remote possibility that we may some 
time quarrel with the British people why should we not estab- 
lish an equilibrium with reference to that power also? Certainly 
if we learn anything from history we must regard England as 
the most likely of all our foes, for in the whole period of our 
existence we have only had four foreign wars and two of them 
haye been with Great Britain. 

In the discussion of this question with the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann] the gentleman from Alabama said: 


When America announces that proposition—that no matter what the 
size of the navy of any military power on the continent of Europe or 
Asia we propose + * to bave a navy of equal size in the Atlan- 
tie and. of equal size in the Pacific, respectively—that day we are 
practically left out for there can be no race with America. 

The very weight of the unprofitable burden would bring these nations 
in the shortest time to seek an organization for peace that will take 
the place of armaments, 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] asked him if he 
meant that early bankruptcy is necessary—is the shortest cut to 
the procurement of peace. His reply was: 

Yes, if the European nations go on as they are now; and as, clearly, 
Germany intends to go on, irrespective of propositions from Great Brit 
ain and others. 

There can be no race with America. That is where the gen- 
tleman from Alabama laid down the extraordinary proposition 
that we should make appropriations, not to the verge of. but to 
actual bankruptcy, because when we had committed that colos- 
sal folly, that unparalleled crime, against the interests of the 
people, the other nations with less resources would be compelled 
to abandon the contest as hopeless, because they would be bank- 
rupt before we were. 

The peace plan of the gentleman from Alabama does not 
commend itself to me. I am not in faver of universal bank- 
ruptcy. I believe that it is better to make an appeal to the 
reason of all the nations of the earth, who in their own inter- 
est and to relieve themselves of what the gentleman from Ala- 
bama calls “the very weight of the unprofitable burdens,” and 
when an appreciation of this condition is brought home to them 
I am convinced that they will accept arbitration and peace 
rather than war and bankruptcy. 

The difference between ourselyes and the gentleman from 
Alabama is that we avail of that opportunity and means at 
this time—an opportunity and a means which he scorns to em- 
brace. We suggest the application of reason now. He chooses 
to defer it until after the world shall have been ruined. 

In this connection I would like to call the attention of the 
gentlemun from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore], who in his address 
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on Thursday last vehemently denied that these expenses were 
a burden, to the testimony of the expert from Alabama, who 
calls them an “ unprofitable burden.” 

Touching this question of whether such expenses are a burden, 
I call another witness to the stand. In an address to the Parlia- 
ment of his country the premier of Bavaria, Baron von Hert- 
ling, said on Saturday, November 29: 

There must be a pause in armaments; the German possessions are 
not in a position to bear further burdens of this nature. 

The Associated Press dispatch, which brought this extract 
from the speech of the Bavarian premier, commenting on the 
situation, said: 

Bayaria is the second largest State of the German Empire. The 
Imperial Government, in proposing the latest Increase in the army last 
spring, informed the federated States that it could not assume res nsi- 
bility for the safety of the Empire unless the augmentation of the forces 
was agreed to. Bavaria was bound under guch conditions to give ber 
consent, but she did so without. enthusiasm. 

In that connection, Mr. Speaker, and as tending to show to 
what this madness for military expenditure is leading us, I will 
print here, under the leaye to extend my remarks, an analysis 
of the new Germany army bill made by the American Embassy 
in Berlin and sent to me by the secretary of the embassy: 

THE NEW GERMAN ARMY BILL. 


The gu idea of the bill is the further . of general 
tary service according to population; it provides for an 


the new measures shall go into effect in October, 1913. Extra expenses 
will also be incurred through the intended improvement of fortified 
places and the increase of the airship fleet. It is estimated that the 
recurrent expenses thus entalled amount to 180,000,000 to 190,- 
000,000 marks annually. The nonrecurrent expenses are estimated at 
Ly rig ains oarre t th ecurrent e ses by means of the 
t ro; o mee e nonr 

ee a single extraordinary defense contribution (Webrbeitrag), 
which is to take the form of a duty of one-half pee cent on fortunes; 
in addition, a single tax of 2 per cent is to be 1 

of 50,000 marks and over, unless derived from fortunes already taxed 


be assessed. Th 

roceeds of the contribution are estimated at from 975,000,000 to 

1.000.000. 900 marks, of which 373,000,000 must be available in 1913, 

whereas the bulk is expected to be paid in in 1914. Fortunes less than 
10,600 marks are exempt from the sugie. contribution. 
The recurrent expenses are to be co) 


ulation, such increase to be filled by the proceeds of 3 fortune, 
5 — or inheritance taxes, which must be introduced not g. 
or increased if already in operation. Furtber funds are to be secured 


the 
estima x 44,000, 
‘is te <a as C 5 
State is to be extended to preempt lateral descendants of the grand- 
parents of a person dying intestate, or relatives of the fourth or more 
remoto order. The p from such inheritances is estimated at 
16,000,000 marks annually. 

That military bill had not gone into effect when I had the 
privilege of spending three or four weeks in Germany last sum- 
mer, but it made such a tremendous draft on the resources of 
the people, an immediate draft of such huge proportions, and 
fixed upon then: for all time to come such an enormous increase 
in the expenses of the Empire, that there was a degree of dis- 
content, a muttering which was most ominous, and which is 
reflected in the quotation from the remarks by the Bavarian 
premier which I have just read to you. 

I will give you just this much of the analysis. The new 
German military bill calls for an immediate outlay of $270,- 
000,000 to supply weapons, clothing, barracks, and so forth, for 
the huge increase of the army. ‘That is a nonrecurrent tax, be- 
canse the weapons and barracks are presumed to last. 

Then it calls for an annual permanent increase, a recurrent 
tax, of about $60,0000,000 a year. You can easily understand 
how this is true, when it provides for 4,000 commissioned 
officers, 15,000 noncommissioned officers, and 119,000 men in 
addition to the regular army of Germany, and 27,000 horses to 
make provision for the cavalry and artillery. That costs a 
great deal of money, as we know, when we appropriated $100,- 
000,000 for our small Army last session. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Texas yield to 
the gentleman from Mississippi? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. SISSON. Does the gentleman put into the Recorp in 
that statement what the expenses of the German military budget 
will be after this increase is made? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. No; I merely tell the increase, 

Mr. SISSON. Just the increase? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Yes. 

Mr. SISSON. Can the gentleman tell the House what the 
probable expenses will be under this budget? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I have read it within a few days, but I 


could not speak with sufficient accuracy to answer the gentle- 
man’s question now. 

Now, the effective increase of the burden, if my friend from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] will only consent to the employment 
of that word to characterize the distribution of such manifest 
benefits, as he terms them—the effect of it has been to irritate 
the German citizens to a degree which has alarmed the Imperial 
Government. 

Last summer, while I was in Germany, I had a friend go 
over the new army bill and make an analysis for me, this quite 
independent of that which had been made by the American 
Embassy in Berlin. 

German citizens and the German Government itself choose 
to regard these great taxes as a burden, wherein they differ 
in their peculiar economic view from my friend from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Moore]. 

In a letter to me returning the papers which I had sent him 
my friend said. 

First of all, the law is so carefully drawn that no matter how much 
ps may try to find a loophole you will every time run into a cul-de-sac. 
Soon = no escape for either native-born or foreign-born residents in 

If our friend from Tennessee had had this German military 
bill before him when he drew the income-tax provisions of our 
tariff law and had been so minded, he could have gathered 
revenue enough from that one tax to have built a navy of such 
a 8 ae eyen the gentleman from Alabama would have been 
content, 


On page 87 of the Rrcorp of December 2 the gentleman from 


Alabama referred to the so-called Venezuelan incident when a 
blockade was established by Germany and certain other powers 
in 1902. I will quote his language, because he makes some 
statements which are of great importance and would be of 
much greater importance if they were accurate. 

With a solemn and mysterious mein, with the air of a man 
who is struggling to conceal secrets which would upset the 
world, the gentleman from Alabama said: 


Mr. Speaker, if I remember correctly, it was in 1904 that Germany 
landed upon the soil of Venezuela and hoisted her flag. Of course it 
was then known that that act was in violation of the Monroe doctrine. 
This was undoubtedly realized in Germany, but the growing commerce 
with South America and the development of German colonies in South 
America prompted the step. Now, in 1904, Germany hoisted her flag 
in Venezuela. It was very fortunate that at that time—not from any 
concerted action on our pari, not from any wisdom, but merely from 
the fact of the popularity of the national defense and the Navy as a 
result of the Spanish War—that we had a good fleet. We were the 
second naval power in the world, and our fleet available in the Carib- 
bean, the G of Mexico, and the Atlantic was probably 40 to 45 per 
cent superior to that of Germany, so that unquestionably if the man 
behind the gun in America was a good man—and he had demonstrated 
that he was— then America had undisputed control of the sea, and all 
German s armies could not send one soldier across the sea to 

zue 

“There was nothing for Germany to do, when we requested her to re- 
tire, but to retire, and she reti gracefully. But before we gave our 
request to her to retire we were human enough to assemble our whole 
fleet at Guantanamo, 25 it on a war footing, and dispatch Admiral 
Dewey from the Navy partment to take command; a when he was 
there with the whole fleet, we very courteously requested Germany to 
retire, and she retired gracefully. 

This statement contains a number of errors. The Venezuelan 
difficulties were not in 1904, but in December, 1902. Germany 
did not land on the soil of Venezuela and did not hoist her flag 
there. No act was committed by Germany in violation of the 
Monroe doctrine. We did not request Germany to retire, and 
she only “ retired gracefully” when the purpose of the blockade 
which she had inaugurated was fulfilled. We did not at any 
time protest against Germany's action, and would have had no 
ground for so doing. 

Ample proof of all of the foregoing is contained in Foreign 
Relations for 1903. From this it would appear, page 418, that 
on December 3 Mr. Dodge, of the American Embassy, informed 
Mr. Hay that the undersecretary of foreign affairs of Germany 
told him that Germany's position 
had been explained and was perfectly understood by the United States 
Government, and that all Germany desired was that Venezuela should 
not shield herself behind the United States from fulfilliny her just 
obligations. 

Later Mr. Hay informed Mr. Dodge that Seligman & Co. had 
been trying to make an arrangement to effect a settlement of 
the Venezuelan difficulties and that the President would be glad 
if such an arrangement could be made, as it might obviate the 
necessity of any force on the part of Germany and Great 
Britain. He was to understand, however, that the United States 
would assume no obligntions whatever in the nature of a ma- 
terial or moral guaranty of any liability created by the transac- 
tion. On December 9 the German undersecretary for foreign 
affairs informed Mr. Dodge that negotiations were pending be- 
tween the British and German Governments, but that nothing 
had so far been decided as to what form any armed intervention 
would take. A few days later Mr. Hay directed Mr. Tower to 
say, to the German Government that the United States adhered 
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to the position taken by it in relation to the Cretan blockade 
in 1897 and did not acquiesce in any extension of the doctrine 
of pacific blockade which might adversely affect the rights of 
States not parties to the controversy or discriminate against 
the commerce of neutral nations, our Government reserving all 
its rights in the premises, On December 14 Mr. Tower in- 
formed Mr. Hay, upon statements from the German Government, 
that Germany was at first inclined to a pacific blockade, but that 
Great Britain insisted upon a warlike one; that Germany had 
yielded fo the wishes of Great Britain and intended to establish 
a warlike blockade in a few days, but that Germany had no in- 
tention at that time to declare war or to proceed beyond the 
establishment of a warlike blockade. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Hay, Mr. Tower inquired further of 
the German Government as to its intentions, and he was in- 
formed, among other things, that the united powers did not in- 
tend to make a declaration of war or to take any hostile step 
beyond the establishment of a warlike blockade. To all of this 
our Government interposed no objection, except as stated, and 
England and Germany proceeded to blockade the ports of 
Puerto Cabello and Maracaibo, with the result that finally an 
agreement to arbitrate was entered into between the blockad- 
ing powers and Venezuela. 

In the course of the difficulties three Venezuelan warships 
were seized and two were sunk. Some shots were fired by a 
Gernian vessel at the fort at the entrance leading to Maracaibo, 
while some British sailors Janded at La Guayra, rescuing Brit- 
ish subjects and taking them aboard British war vessels. 

This sums up the situation as shown by American official 
documents, and from them it does not appear that a single Ger- 
man ever Janded, even temporarily, on Venezuelan soil and 
Germany never hoisted her flag there, as stated by Mr. HOBSON, 
and we never requested her to retire, but, on the contrary, ac- 
cepted the German position that under the laws of nations she 
had the right to enforce a settlement of her claims in the man- 
ner sought by her. No bluster was indulged in by the United 
States toward Germany, nor were there any threatening acts. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Murray of Oklahoma). 
The time of the gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man for a few minutes more. I can conclude in seven or eight 
minutes. 

Mr. KENT. Is this in the time of the gentleman from Nli- 
nois [Mr. MANN]? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Yes. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. StaypDEN] may proceed for 10 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Sisson] ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. SLAYDEN] may proceed for 10 minutes. Is 
there objection? : 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I assume that this will not come out of the time of the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. I see the gentleman from [Illinois [Mr. 
Mann] is here. If there is any objection, I will stop. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I have promised the balance of 
my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. This would not come out of 
the time of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] anyhow. 
Is there objection to the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Stsson]? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, 
and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Staypren] is recognized 
for 10 minutes more. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. In the latter part of his speech the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. Hosson] speaks with contempt of 
treaties between nations and of the ease with which they have 
been broken. I do not recall that anywhere he condemned this 
brench of faith. I will not say that he approves it, because I 
think he is too honest a man to do any such thing, but I do 
say that in making an address as important as his it is not 
wise to pass lightly over acts of bad faith, which have such a 
tremendous influence on the happiness and welfare of men. 
He apparently has no faith whatever in treaties, I suppose he 
thinks that they are not worth making. Can you conceive of 
the chaos, of the enmities, of the piracy and acts of criminal 
aggression to which the world would be subjected if all of the 
treaties of amity and of commerce between the nations of the 
earth were destroyed? His suggestion appears to be to have 
no solemn engagements to be honest and fair, but to build 
larger and always larger fleets. He appears to want to return 


to almost primal conditions, where each man and each country 
is armed to the teeth and relies upon his or its own strength 


and skill for self-preservation. He describes with a good deal of 
interest and philosophic reflection the. growth of civilization 
through the clans and tribes up to the establishment of orderly 
government, with adequate police protection for the lives and 
property of the people. But feudalism, as the gentleman must 
know, was abandoned in Europe, because with advancing 
civilization and intelligence the people realized that it would be 
better to abandon the habit of cutting each other's throats and 
to establish mutually satisfactory conditions for the peaceful 
cultivation of the soil. They coyenanted with each other 
through statutes and by regulations, just as it is suggested now 
that the Governments of the world shall covenant with each 
other by treaty to establish better conditions throughout the 
universe. 

The gentleman refers to the fact that in The Hague con- 
ferences the delegates were not given the authority which they 
should have had to make binding agreements for the keeping 
of the peace. He says that the military nations would not con- 
sent to give these delegates even advisory power. That is pre- 
cisely what we complain of. The military nations and the 
military people, of whom the gentleman from Alabama is such a 
conspicuous example, stand in the way of agreements which 
wos be for the benefit of the whole human family. He says 

If there were appointed at The Hague conferences an adequate com- 
mittee with power to codify what is known as international law in an 
authoritative way and practically lay down precedents of international 
obligations and establish a Danis of international common law, then 
at some future Hague conference, through proper powers delegated by 
Would have am erolutiouaty process going on for developing an adequate 
international judiciary. ry i R 

It gives me pleasure to be able to assure the gentleman that 
the program which he outlines is practically being executed. 
The first and second Hague conferences have gone into history. 
They did a great work and have set forward the cause of peace 
and justice in a wonderful way, and if the gentleman from 
Alabama and those like him who prefer the violent method of 
settling international disputes will only get out of the way the 
time is not far distant when there will be such a court as he 
describes and international justice will be dispensed by the 
supreme court of the world. And in this connection it may be 
well to say that no supporter of The Hague idea abates in the 
slightest degree his patriotic sentiments or seeks to deprive his 
own country of any dignity or of any right. No important 
person has any serious thought that there will grow out of these 
Hague conferences any scheme of world government which will 
destroy the identity of nations or races. I mention this because 
there are some people who have professed to believe that the 
development of The Hague arbitral court would have a tendency 
to wipe out national boundaries, and that thought has aroused 
hostility to a movement which is thoroughly wholesome and 
thoroughly patriotic. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania is solicitous for the dignity 
of the President of the United States. He may be, in a certain 
sense, his brother’s keeper, but I believe that Mr. Wilson would 
cheerfully relieve him of the duty of guarding his dignity in 
relation to the request cubodied in the Hensley resolution. That 
resolution merely assumes the truth of public news by which 
we were advised that Mr. Winston Churchill did declare on two 
separate occasions that the United Kingdom was willing to 
cooperate with other Governments to secure a suspension of 
naval construction for one year, and no one has yet come for- 
ward to deny that such à proposition was made. 

No one, unless it be my friend from Pennsylvania, will deny 
that it would be a relief to the taxpayers if governments would 
leave in their pockets the hundreds of millions of dollars which 
will be expended in the next year for battleship construction 
if the naval holiday idea is not adopted. In paragraph 2 of 
the Hensley resolution there is preferred a respectful request 
that if he can do so with due regard for the interests of the 
United States, the President shall do what he can to consum- 
mate the agreement suggested by Mr. Churchill. No resolution 
was eyer more respectfully couched, nor can even hypercritical 
Members find anything in it which undertakes to direct the 
President against his own judgment. It requests him to do 
something which there is reason for believing would be in the 
line of his own wishes. 

At another point in his speech the gentleman hints at the 
idea that the author of the suggestion only wanted to promote 
a peaceful understanding between Great Britain and Germany, 
and that a dangerous factor—Japan—is altogether omitted 
from the contemplation of the author of the resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, Japan spends hardly more than half as much 
for military and naval purposes as the Government of the 
United States. Yet within the last year or two the tremep- 
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dous burden of taxation in that country has caused the over- 
throw of one political party and has indicated a condition of 
unrest which is not promising for the internal peace of that 
Empire. But those are the domestic problems of Japan which 
we can not in good taste or good judgment discuss here. I can 
only say that in my opinion, basing it on information which is 
available to every student of the question, Japan is peacefully 
inclined; that she wants to be left alone to work out her own 
problems; and that, above all things, she does not desire to 
enguge in any more foreign wars. The people of Japan are 
unusually capable. They know the strength and resources of 
every other government on earth, and even if they cherished 
warlike umbitions they know where they could engage in war 
with a reasonable prospect of success, and they are clever enough 
to understand that a war with a country as rich as this would 
be exhausting. But I prefer not to discuss the Japanese ques- 
tion from the point of view of possible war. I prefer, rather, 
to look at it from the point of view of a friendly nation asking 
the right to live and competing for commerce in an honorable 
way. I believe that Japan would like to be assured of an in- 
definite prolongation of the peace of the world, for in that lies 
her opportunity for the development of an Empire which has 
amazed the world by its rapid development, by its brilliant ac- 
eomplishments on the field of battle, and by its more impressive 
victories in the field of intellectual endeayor. Japan is not the 
foe of anyone in this House, unless it be the'gentleman from 
Alabama, who seems generally hostile, or the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, whose interests are frankly commercial. [Ap- 
Plu use.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann] is recognized for 19 minutes. 

Mr, MANN. I yield that much time to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Huiiyes], 

Mr. HULINGS. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of every measure 

that will abolish war. I am in favor of an authoritative an- 
nouncement by the Government of the United States that it will 
agree with the other great powers to build no warships for a 
year. 
There is no great likelihood that other nations will agree, 
but no great harm will be done if they refuse; and if they 
should agree, an enormous sum of money that would be ex- 
pended on warships could be diverted to productive industries. 
But in any case it would serve as further evidence of the desire 
of this great Republic to abolish war and substitute other 
methods of settling national disputes than resorts to arms and 
brute force. 

I do not agree with my colleague from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore], who opposes this resolution on the ground that the 
building of battleships furnishes work for the laborer and the 
artisan, and that for that reason the building of them should 
not be suspended. 

I do not agree with him, for I believe that all such expendi- 
tures are a tax upon the energies of the country. 

All labor that is unproductive or that does not aid in pro- 
duction or its distribution and enjoyment is a burden, a tax 
upon the energies of the country. 

The pay of the policeman who guards our streets is a tax 
pure and simple, a burden imposed on society by the wrong- 
doers whom the policeman is employed to watch; a burden 
which would be lifted if there were no wrongdoers, and society 
would be the gainer and relieved of the tax if he were to turn 
to some productive labor. 

In the same way the cost of insurance of our property against 
fire is a tax, a burden upon productive industry, the measure 
of which is the imminence of fire, precisely as the fire itself, 
should it occur, would be a burden upon the energies of the 
country. 

Now, the policeman must be paid, and the agents and clerks 
and staff of the insurance companies must be paid; but it 
would be a poor argument against the reform of the law- 
breaker to say he should not reform, because if he did the police- 
man would be out of a job; and it would be a queer sort of 
argument in favor of conflagrations to say we must have them, 
for if there were no fires the insurance agents would have to go 
to farming. [Applause.] 

The very best that can be said of naval or military expendi- 
tures is that they are an insurance against war; but neverthe- 
less they are a tax, a burden, upon the energies of the Nation 
precisely as insurance against fire is, but with this difference: 
If all persons were to cease paying for insurance, the fires 
would still occur; while if all nations were to quit building 
warships naval warfare would cease. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not one of those who regard war as an 
unmitigated evil. 
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As the struggle of the young pine tree in the thicket upward 
for the breath of life produces the clear stuff and the tall tim- 
ber, so in human life struggle, toil, and arduous effort are the 
atmosphere that develops the grand qualities of the race. 

The man who in pursuit of some worthy purpose has not 
held on until he could taste blood, who has not persisted until 
88 15 breath became a gasp, has never tasted the real wine 
0 e. 

The boys who endured the stern discipline of tbat long and 
bloody Civil War returned to civil life self-reliant, seasoned, 
disciplined men; their beards had sprouted in the smoke of 
battle; they returned to the works of peace; they engaged in 
the internal development of the country with a surge of energy 
and achievement that amazed the world. 

They undertook the building of the great railroads and of 
wonderful bridges, 

What to them were the risks of the peaceful arts? They 
had builded the like under the storm of hostile bullets. They 
had no fear to undertake anything their daring brains could 
conceive. 

In the great tuition of war they had learned to play the 
game with their lives as counters, unblanching and unafraid, 
and I firmly believe that the country owes, in a great measure, 
the wonderful industrial achievements of the generation past 
to the tuition of the men of the North and the South in the 
great Civil War. 

The stairway of human progress is an escalade of battles, 

War—horrid, wicked, illogical as it is—is not without its 
compensations. 

The Almighty framed His universe upon a plan of benevo- 
lence, and in His gracious goodness ordained that out of our 
very blunders and foolishness may come blessings, so that even 
in the jaws of the lion honey may be found. He in His good- 
ness makes it possible that our sufferings and experiences in 
wickedness become stepping stones to better things. 

Evolution to higher standards is the natural order. 

The day will come when war shall be no more. 

The day may come when men will not fight or steal. 

The day may come when the only function of the policeman 
will be to help lame ladies over crowded streets, 

The day will come when nations will settle their disputes in 
a great international court precisely as individuals are required 
to settle their disputes in civil courts. 

But such times will come by natural evolution. 

The power and majesty of the human spirit in its inventive 
genius and command of material forces is making war more 
and more expensive and less and less possible. 

The aerial ship will make untenable the armed camp and the 
embattled fortress. The submarine boat in its development 
will laugh to scorn your superdreadnoughts. 

Within a few days an invention was reported by which at a 
distance of 8 miles, without wires or other attachments, one 
may explode gunpowder inclosed in an iron box submerged in 
21 feet of water. If this is true, and I have no doubt it will be 
true, what becomes of your war fleets, your arsenals, and your 
forts? 

The mounting expense of the enginery of war and militarism, 
the invention of newer and more frightful engines, will make 
war impossible and drive nations into more rational ways of 
settling disputes. 

Human nature will probably not greatly change. Mankind 
will remain selfish, but the world is beginning to see that altru- 
ism is but enlightened selfishness. 

The nations will perceive that war no longer pays, that an 
enlightened selfishness forbids war. 

It is in this natural way the day will come when nations will 
be at war no more. 

Resolutions will not bring peace. Peace societies will not stop 
war. The Hague Tribunal will not stop war. Solemn treaties 
have not prevented war. The halt in war-ship building will 
not stop war. They are helpful to show that we are advancing 
in enlightenment, 

They are Indices showing the awakening conscience of man- 
kind to a realization that there are better ways of settling dis- 
putes than with grape and canister. 

The groans of European millions under the burden of mili- 
tarism and the awakening sense of the power of democracy 
throughout the world are doing more to stop war than all other 
agencies whatsoever. 

The curse of war will be lifted when an enlightened, democ- 
racy realizes that war does not pay. 

Peace will never be secured by disarmament. 

Disarmament is a chimera that will only become real after 
peace is established. Peace societies are following a “ will-o’- 
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the-wisp” in disarmament. The Hague Tribunal has broken 
down; it lacks power. 
. The way out is clear. War has been the court of last resort. 

The world is awearying of its expense, its injustices, and its 
inhumanities and seeks a better court. 

A great international high court of last resort, whose decrees 
will be enforced by the power of the community of nations. as 
the civil courts enforce their decrees by the power of the com- 
munity of individuals, is the clear, logical, evolutionary substi- 
tute for war. 

Until that day the best assurance of peace is to be prepared 
for war. 

Until that day the policy of this country, firm in rectitude, 
should be ready with the hand of peace and good fellowship 
for every nation, rendy for disarmament, ready to establish an 
international court, but ready in case of assault to curl up like 
the porcupine, bristling at every point, impregnable to attack. 

Avoiding offenses, scorning the tricks of diplomacy, standing 
up to the spirit and letter of her contracts, convincing the world 
that she will seek no evasion of treaties, whether it be concern- 
ing Pauama Canal tolls or a canal site; demanding her rights 
with a mugnanimity comporting with her greatness, yet with 
the disposition and power to maintain them. Thus the United 
States, with the greatest potential military strength of all na- 
tions, would be the champion of peace. I[Applause.] 

I do not see how the resolution can do any harm as it is 
written, although I agree with the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. Stevens] that it would better be referred to committee 
and amended so that it will be simply an authoritative state- 
ment that this Government would agree to join the great na- 
tions in suspending war-sbip building for a specified time, or 
in any other concerted effort to abolish war. 

I fear its only effect will be to show the peaceful disposition 
of this country, but that is important, showing what our dis- 
position is. 

In ease of their refusal, I think our Navy should be rapidly 
increased, so that we should be paramount beyond compare in 
the Western Hemisphere; and then, secure against invasion, we 
should take up the “white man’s burden” within our own 
boundaries by attending to our own affairs. [Applause.] 

Mr. KENT. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann] has two minutes more, if he desires to control the 
time. 


Mr. MANN. I do not desire to occupy it, but I will reserve it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Very well. The gentleman 
from California [Mr. Kent] is recognized. [Applause.] 

Mr. KENT. Mr. Speaker, I should not have taken the time of 
the House to consider this question except that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. HENSLEY], who has had the honor of in- 
troducing this resolution and has had the privilege thereby of 
doing this great service to the country and to the world, re- 
quested me to say something. 

It is practically impossible to cover any new ground in this 
connection. War is not being outgrown solely on account of 
advancing morals. War is becoming outgrown on account of 
changes in the economic conditions of war. If an Indian went 
to war with another Indian, he would jeopardize little except 
his life. If he got away, he could haul more brush and con- 
struct another habitation. His warlike activities were not pro- 
ductive of waste and of poverty to his tribe. 

In older days there was profit to be made by the brigandage 
of collective murder and organized robbery. 

Not only were goods obtained by the victors, but in the en- 
slavement of the vanquished beasts of burden were obtained for 
the nation, tribe, or clan. 

War no longer furnishes the incitement of collective profit, 
although the powder makers, the ordnance purveyors, the bat- 
tleship builders reap a great reward from public spoliation. 
Their reward, however small in proportion to national waste, 
has been sufficient to cause them to incite extravagance and to 
encourage distrust and trouble. 

The fomenters of war are the lead-pipe thieves of civilization. 
From an enormous destruction they reap a petty reward. 

They should be obliterated by the assumption of armament 
production by the nations themselves. 

Step by step war has become more and more unspeakable 
from the standpoint of economics and the standpoint of bad mor- 
als, until now we are reaching a point where the absurdity is 
obvious, in spite of the patriotic periodicity gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Hosson]. Dreadnoughts now going at $14,000,000— 
for utterly useless floating flatirons. A broken-down artillery 
horse on ths Continent of Europe can be eaten up when no 
longer fit for other use; but I do not believe anyone has ever 


found use for a discarded battleship. We have left far behind 
the need of personal contest. No man needs longer to protect 
his personal honor by shooting up somebody else or being shot. 
We must reach the same state of mind as regards this question 
of what people loosely term “ national honor.” 

The individual who has had to rough it in the world, who 
has had to associate with people of rather crude ideas of their 
personal honor, who does not desire to kill or to be killed, has 
found out—and I have talked with many of them and have had 
Some experiences of the sort myself—that a man can better 
afford to be insulted than to start personal reprisals that would 
result in killing. In other words, a man or a nation can assume 
the attitude, however hard it may be, that one who goes out 
to bandying insults is not the sort to insult those who claim 
good manners aud decent breeding. Such a view carries with 
it calm courage and should be coupled with an unalterable de- 
termination to stand for rights and against aggression. 

There is an element of bluster and bragadocio that has often 
led to war. It seems fine to our jingoes to think how easily 
we could send 10,000 men down through Mexico to the City of 
Mexico. It would make some of them very proud to consider 
that we could do it; but we must turn nround and consider 
the cost, consider the ultimate result, consider the morals of the 
proposition; and then if we are civilized, as we claim, if we 
are capable of logical thought, we know that we should take 
no pride in the ability to assault a neighbor—that the unpar- 
donable wrong would react on ourselves. 

Nations are more backward along this line of civilized de- 
velopment than are individuals. The individual has come to 
think that ns the choice of evils a lawyer may be better than 
brass knuckles or a battleship, but the nations have not yet 
reached that point. 

One thing that has shocked me here in Washington, in con- 
nection with this House and the other House at the other end 
of the Capitol, has been the tendency that I haye seen here to 
totally disregard what seemed to be international obligations. 
I remember the abrogation of the Russian treaty, which treaty 
should have been abrogated, because it was not tenable by either 
party to it; but that it should have been done in an offensive 
manner, a manner which under the old doctrine of national 
honor would have brought on war, is something horrible to con- 
template. The talk here in the House and in the Senate were 
both sufficient, under the old-time doctrine of national honor, 
to lead to war. 

We had an international convention concerning the seal 
fisheries. That convention had been laboriously worked out 
between the nations. It might or might not have been a 
worthy proposition. There was a difference of opinion. But 
in some of the discussion—not all of it, by any means—there 
was carried the idea that we would do as we pleased about those 
seals, irrespective of the rights of other nations on the ocean. 

We had some discussion here about Panama Canal tolls. 
Part of that discussion was addressed to the merits of the case 
and to what the treaties really meant; but there was another 
tone here, and that was that we would do what we pleased with 
our canal, and that treaties were not to be particularly con- 
sidered. 

It is these international bad manners that we must cure. 
I think these sessions of the House that have been devoted to 
this resolution are most hopeful in promoting peace—that so 
many of us should get together here and solemnly resolve, as 
far as we are personally concerned, as we are doing by our 
attitude, that we are not going to be taken off our balance by 
any jingo outcry, that we realize that war is a serious matter, 
and that it is a national disgrace unless it is forced upon us. 

Peace, after all, is not a physical condition; it is a state of 
mind. It is found in the soul of man. The Romans had what 
they called peaca, the peace of those that were down and 
crushed, the truce of the defeated, but that was not peace; 
and so the peace that Diaz maintained in Mexico was simply the 
peace of power. It meant the confinement of explosive gases, 
as we have since learned. 

It seems to me that on the other side of the water the great- 
est movement that has been made toward peace has come from 
the calm contemplation of the subject by the working people 
of England and of Germany. Thousands upon thousands of them 
baye enrolled under the banner of peace, and have stated, al- 
though that would have been considered treason in the old days, 
that they would not fight one another. 

L do not believe that the time has passed when we need police- 
men. I differ to a certain extent with iny friend from Texas 
[Mr. Sraypen] as to the attitude of one of the nations that he 
mentions. It seems to me that when a nation demands for its 
emigrants the right of citizenship in this country, demands the 
right to own our land, we may consider that there is in such 


aggressive impudence a lingering possibility of trouble, 
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I am not prepared at the present moment to say that I shall 


never yote for another battleship. 
necessary. [Applause.] 

I am delighted to add my word in favor of this resolution, and 
I would go further and say that it seems to me that the logic 
of the situation is that if two or three important nations join 
together in the movement contemplated by this resolution they 
thereby are practically entering into an alliance for the sake of 
peace, and that nations which violate the rights of other na- 
tions and break into the world’s peace that would be started 
toward an establishment by this measure, the nations that 
heedlessly infringe upon such a mutual understanding for the 
promotion of peace, and the abolition of economic waste, such 
nations will have enlightened allies joined in an international 
police force to fight with. [Applause.] 

I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SHARP]. 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Speaker, I have been generously given half 
an hour by my friend from California [Mr. KENT] in which to 
discuss the pending resolution. I would ask, out of courtesy to 
my colleague from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAILEY], that at the end 
of 28 minutes I be notified, because I want to yield two minutes 
to him, upon his request, as he is not upon the regular list of 
those asking for time. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not at all hopeful of advancing any new 
thoughts upon this very important resolution. A man would 
be indeed very egotistical if he had any such thought in mind 
after hearing from perhaps 20 or 30 of our best speakers on 
this subject. I think, however, if I may be permitted to say 
so, that most of them have made the mistake of treating the 
opposition too seriously. It develops that there have been 
three Members in this House who have by speech opposed this 
resolution, if I am correct. I would not for a moment want to 
believe that any one of them had any real opposition to it, but 
I think that out of the kindness of their hearts each has con- 
sented to occupy the position of a real straw man, so that the 
rest of us could punch the stuffing out of him. [Laughter.] 

I remember as a young law student one of the first lessons 
that came to me was to learn that, in order to perfect the 
pleadings in a case, you would have to join issue of some kind. 
So that I rather think, to take a charitable view of it, that 
these three able gentlemen—and I am glad from a nonpartisan 
view one comes from our side and two from the other side of 
the aisle—have agreed to assume that rôle in order that the 
pleadings may be perfected and that we may have an issue 
before this House. 

If it can be said that there is no serious opposition to this 
resolution, Jet me say that nevertheless from my experience, 
covering five or six years in this body, I do not know of any 
mensure that has been more important, that may bear more 
fruit for good, than the one that we have been considering 
during the past two or three days. I am very glad, Mr. 
Speaker, that it comes at the beginning of the session rather 
than at its close, so that we can have sufficient time in which 
to discuss its features. 

The distinguished gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop], in asking time for the consideration of this resolution, 
made the prediction that it would receive almost the unanimous 
support of the House. I think he was entirely right in that 
statement; but to my surprise there have been editorials appear- 
ing during the past two or three days that would lead me to 
believe that, whatever may be the sentiment of the House on 
this question, there is some opposition to it among the news- 
papers of the country. 

About the severest indictment that has been leveled at this 
resolution came from the lips of the gentleman from Minnesota, 
my good friend Mr. Stevens, who said that it was about as 
effective and had about the same characteristics as a last 
year’s bird’s nest. But, if I may further use that rather homely 
comparison, let me say that many of the very greatest reforms, 
both national and international, have reposed in last year’s 
bird’s nests a great many years. We know that the great 
Magna Charta slept many years in that kind of a domicile, 
and in that kind of a house of straw and rags reposed the agita- 
tions that finally led up to the Declaration of Independence 
more than 100 years ago. So with the antislayery movement, 
and many other reforms that have come to fruition only as 
a result of a half century of agitation. 

I want to take half a minute of time, and I do not want to 
spend much time reading, because it comes out of the time 
which I must devote to other phases of the subject. I want to 
read from a letter of Thomas Jefferson, the patron saint of the 
Democratic Party. It is an expression of his views of 90 years 
ago, in a letter to President Monroe, pertaining to the Monroe 
3 It seems to me to be particularly appropriate at this 
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Mr. Jefferson, commenting upon the situation then presented, 


away back in 1823, as the outgrowth of the Monroe doctrine, 
Said: 

The questlon presented Dg. tho letters you haye sent me is the most 
momentous which has eyer n offered to my contemplation since that 
of independence. That made us a nation; this sets our compass and 
points the course which we are to steer through the ocean of time 
opening on us. And never could we embark on it under circumstances 
more auspicious. Our first and fundamental maxim should be never 
to entangle ourselves in the broils of Europe. Our second, never to 
suffer Europe to intermeddle with eis-Atlantie affairs. 


* . s s * s e 

One nation, most of all, could disturb us in this pursuit. She now 
offers to lead, — and accompany us in it. By acceding to her propo- 
sition we detach her from the bands, bring her — . — weight into the 
scale of free government, and emancipate a continent at one stroke, 
which might otherwise linger long in doubt and difficulty, Great 
Britain is the nation which can do us the most harm of any one or all 
on earth, and with her on our side we need not fear the whole world. 
With her, then, we should most sedulously cherish a cordial friendship. 

Those were prophetic words that have come on down to us 
through almost a hundred years; but I wish to read now an 
echoing sentiment, as expressed by a writer in one of the great 
London dailies within the past few weeks, upon the Mexican 
situation. I would be very glad to have the gentlemen present 
listen to this, because it is not only beautifully expressed, but it 
is so completely in harmony with the Jeffersonian idea above set 
forth: 

The Daily News, in a strong editorial, demands the recall of Sir 
Lionel Carden on the ground that he is doing his best to help President 
Huerta in his design t set the British and American Governments at 
loggerheads. The newspaper says: 

“The maintenance of American friendship is the keystone of British 
policy. Not all the British capital invested in Mexico would compen- 
sate for the risk of losing America’s friendship, and under the present 
circumstances it would be our duty and plainest common sense to ac- 
quiesce in the American policy, even though we thought it mistaken. 

“But President Wilson's policy is not a mistaken one. All that has 
happened in Mexico confirms the keenness of his insight and justifies 
the courage of his conduct. We are not prepared to sacrifice the friend- 
ship of the United States at the dictation of a few rich speculators.” 


That is the sentiment, Mr. Speaker, that prevails to-day on 
the other side of the Atlantic, and is in complete harmony, 1 
take it, with the feeling that prevaiis throughout this country. 
But the object of this resolution, or the probable result of it, 
has been likened and compared in effectiveness to a last year’s 
bird’s nest. I have only to cite the splendid exhibition of states- 
manship displayed in the handling of the Mexican situation by 
the gentleman who now graces with such signal ability and 
patriotism the highest office in our own country—President 
Woodrow Wilson—to show that whereas there were abroad 
some pessimistic views—and, I am sorry to say, shared by some 
of the people of our own country at the beginning of that con- 
flict—yet they unite to-day in extolling the wisdom of that great 
Executive. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

His attitude toward that unfortunate country receives to-day 
the commendation and approval of all the nations of the world. 
There is not a country on the face of the earth that stands in 
a stronger position to-day to bring about a world-wide dis- 
armament than the United States of America. 

But while I have referred to the words of commendation of 
the movement for a world-wide peace, yet I am sorry to see 
sounded in the press this morning a different sentiment. I 
refer to an article appearing this morning in the editorial col- 
umns of the Washington Post, which usually stands for seusible 
things. I am surprised and disappointed to find in its leading 
editorial a criticism very marked and pointed, not only upon 
this resolution—though it does not specifically refer to it—but 
to the attitude taken yesterday by Mr. Joseph Choate, formerly 
our ambassador to England. ‘There is contained in the edito- 
rial to which I refer a very remarkable statement. The edi- 
torial is headed “ Mr. Choate on canal treaties.” I will take 
two or three minutes to read the pertinent extracts to which I 
wish to refer: 

Mr. Joseph Choate's tribute to Lord Pauncefote and Secretary Hay 
is worthily bestowed, but his intimation that a treaty as written and 
understood by such men ought to be regarded as the last words in the 
matter and lived up to without question does not logically and neces- 
sarily follow. It is not the way of the world. It is not a rule of 
practical statesmanship in affairs diplomatic. 


A treaty is a law, and Choate is so good a lawyer that he need 
not be told by a layman that all laws are open to challenge and review. 


This last assertion is only partially true, and sometimes a 
half truth is a great deal worse than an entire falsehood. 
The dictionaries define a treaty thus: “A treaty—a formal 
agreement or compact as between nations. The act of nego- 
tiating for an agreement; also the agreement so made.” 

It is in truth, as the writer of that editorial says, a law after 
it is negotiated, but there is this very essential and important 
difference between a mere law and a treaty. Once executed, it 
has the binding effect of a law; but when you enter into a treaty 
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it takes two, according to the old adage, to make a bargain, and, 
as the dictionaries define it and as every man knows to be the 
truth, it contains the essential element of mutuality and agree- 
ment between nations, so that it radically differs in its nature 
froin being merely a law. I read the concluding paragraph of 
that editorial : 

Europe is falling away from the mockery— 

This refers to a further consultation and mutual exchange of 
views at The Hague— 
not so much from distrust of the United States as from a realizing 
sense that the ends of practical statesmanship as ogan displayed across 
the channel are better served by setting other nations together by the 
ears than by employing the processes of arbitration. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, if we were to believe that, then we might 
just as well close the doors, draw down the blinds, and make no 
further effort to better mankind. If human nature is so mer- 
cenary as depicted in the -concluding paragraph of this edi- 
torial, then there would be no further hope of international, 
world-wide peace. But let me here take occasion to say that we 
not only haye as Chief Executive at the White House one who 
is determined to have peace if it can be bronght about with 
honor, but we have also a great statesman in the person of Mr. 
Bryan, who was pronounced at a banquet at which I had the 
pleasure of attending the other evening by a gentleman who 
stands high in the councils of the party on the opposite side 
of the aisle—I do not think he will care if I mention his 
name—Mr. BARTHOLDT, of Missouri—who, as toastmaster, in- 
troduced Mr, Bryan not only as a great Secretary of State but 
as the greatest Secretary of State since the beginning of our 
Government. Surely if there is any power in the national 
mandate yoiced by the President and the Secretary of State, 
I know, my colleagues, we will have peace; and I believe before 
the end of the present administration we shall have taken 
greater strides toward the final consummation of the policy of 
peace and good will among the peoples of the earth than has 
been accomplished during the last quarter of a century. 

I have spent the most of my life upon the shores of Lake Erie, 
one of that great chain of lakes which constitutes a part of the 
border line between Canada and the United States. Since the 
time that the treaty of peace was signed between Great Britain 
and the United States there have been billions of tons of the 
freight of commerce carried up and down those Great Lakes 
undisturbed by frowning fortress or the thundering of a single 
cannon to impede their progress. This happy condition grew out 
of that treaty, which provided that henceforth there should be 
no armament upon those lakes except the maintaining of a 
single little gunboat of 100 tons capacity, each such gunboat 
bearing a single cannon of 18 pounds force; a craft so light 
that it would hardly be dignified in comparison with many of 
the private yachts which ply those waters to-day. 

I believe that what Great Britain and America consumated 
and have carried out effectively during the past 100 years can 
be done with other nations, The author of the resolution be- 
fore us [Mr. Henstry] well pointed out the other day that it 
was foolish to consider any serious complications with a country 
like Germany, when we have 20,000,000 of descendents of her 
people, who are now good American citizens. The same applies, 
although in less number, to Italy, France, Austria, and Russia. 
We are emphatically, then, the one nation on the face of the 
earth that can make the greatest impression on all our sister 
nations by the adoption of this resolution. And I do not know 
but, as in the case of the abrogation of the Russian treaty, 
which was made all the more emphatic, that the dissension in 
our ranks was represented by only one vote at that time. If 
we bave only three votes now in opposition to this resolution, 
and the balance of the membership for it, it will be a happy 
event. 

Before I conclude, I want to illustrate the power of public 
sentiment by giving just one simple, concrete illustration. We 
endeavored for a great many years in this country to abate 
the destructive manner—egually useless I was going to say—of 
celebrating our national Independence Day. You remember 
that, up to two or three years ago, when you picked up the 
morning paper under the date of the 5th of July, you saw the 
conspicuous headlines announcing so many deaths by lockjaw, 
so many people haying their limbs blown off, so many, through 
carelessness, who were nearly killed or maimed for life. The 
accidents became so numerous that one of our great daily 
papers, the Chicago Tribune, if I remember correctly, made a 
yearly chronicle of the number of accidents or deaths that fol- 
lowed from that foolish, senseless policy of trying to kill off 
our children in order to show that we really rejoiced over our 
Independence Day. 4 

Well, all at once a reform came about; had it been predicted 
the year before it would have seemed absolutely impossible to 


accomplish. The newspapers, the greatest agency on the face 
of the earth with which to build up a healthy sentiment or 
destroy it, the greatest moral reform agency on earth, we have 
come to realize, finally took up the agitation for what they 
called a “safe and sane Fourth.” Within two years’ time they 
had brought about a condition, awakened such a public senti- 
ment, and crystallized it in such a concrete manner that not 
only city councils adopted ordinances against the use of these 
deadly instruments of injury, but State legislatures enacted 
laws to the same end. 

The last year showed the beneficent effects of that kind of 
a law. I have not the figures before me, but the number of 
deaths and accidents during the past two or three years, inci- 
dent to our celebrations of the Fourth of July, have been cut 
down to one-tenth of what they were before. Why, as a result 
of those celebrations they used to have hundreds of cases of 
tetanus, or lockjaw, in the city of New York alone; the last 
year they had less than a dozen, I believe. Of course they 
have new and more effective remedies with which to treat 
lockjaw, but at the same time the accidents were few. That 
reform was brought about in a few short years, because the 
people came to realize that the great annual toll of death was 
a useless one. So will we come in time to regard the destruc- 
tion of wars. 

I want to predict in closing—because I want my friend from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Barkey] to have the remaining two or three 
minutes—that even though we may not see the immediate fruit 
of this resolution to be adopted here by the American House 
of Representatives to-day, we will haye taken a long step in 
advance toward securing peace among nations and the settle- 
ment of their disputes by arbitration. And if, as a result of 
10 years’ advocacy of this point, we bring it about, we will 
certainly be very glad that, collectively and individually, we 
have been given the glorious privilege of standing upon this 
floor and, by voice and vote, advocate the passage of this 
resolution. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I yield the few remaining minutes to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr, Barry]. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Baty] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr, BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, if I were to make a criticism 
of the resolution which is pending, it would be that it does not 
go far enough. I believe in a naval holiday, not for one year, 
but for all time, if it could be brought about. 

And, Mr. Speaker, referring to an expression of hope on the 
part of the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Stevens] to the 
effect that he might be given an opportunity to vote for a propo- 
sition that would really promise something in the way of a 
naval holiday, I believe that something has been offered. In 
a bill which I had the honor to introduce a few days ago I 
proposed that these big navy boomers should themselves be 
given an opportunity to pay for the Navy. In other words, I 
proposed that a supertax or surtax be placed upon large in- 
comes for the support of the naval establishment; and I be- 
lieve with all my heart that that would go very far toward 
discouraging these demands for a great navy. 

That was one of the reasons, but not the chief reason, for 
the introduction of that bill; not because I believe in a great 
navy, but because I would discourage it, and I believe that if 
the jingoes had to pay for jingoism we would have a great deal 
less of it. [Applause.] 

One of the gentlemen who spoke the other day, my distin- 
guished and eloquent colleague from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore], 
referred to the employment which is given to labor in the 
construction of battleships, in the production of steel that 
goes into the making of these great dreadnoughts. Well, I 
happen to come from one of the greatest steel towns in Amer- 
ica; at least a town in which one of the greatest steel estab- 
lishments in the world is located, and I stand here to say that 
if we were producing armor plate, if we were producing guns, 
and if we were producing any of these other materials that 
enter into the construction and maintenance of the Navy, just 
the same I would stand up here opposing the expenditure of 
the public money in-the maintenance of that establishment, in 
the construction of battleships. 

For I can not think of those people employed in the navy 
yard or in the shipbuilding establishments of Philadelphia 
without thinking also of those people back in the mines, back 
in the forests, back in the fields, who are laboring to support 
these people in their useless employment, because the building 
of a battleship is not a gainful occupation; it is nothing which 
adds to the wealth of the world or to the comfort of humanity. 
For that reason I believe that the plea of my colleague from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] made the other day is not one that 
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is in the interest of labor, not one that is to be considered for 
a moment as an economic proposition. 

Some one has said here—I think in the discussion this after- 
noon—that in the support of this Hague tribunal, this court 
of the world, this supreme court of the universe, it must have 
power behind it. While the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Hutrncs], I think, was speaking for this resolution, he at 
the same time declared for force. He said we must have a 
great force to back this supreme court. Well, we have had 
an institution in this country ever since the Republic was 
founded that has been supported wholly, or almost wholly, 
T should say, by public opinion, and I believe to-day that 
public opinion is the greatest force in all the world. We have 
an electoral college. We haye had men chosen for presidential 

‘electors since the beginning of the Government, and there 
has never been a single man since the foundation of that 
political part of our establishment who has violated the un- 
written law which governs the elector and requires that he 
shall carry out the mandate of his party or the mandate of 
the people whom he represents. There has been no recreancy 
there. There has been no need of policemen, no need of any 
power, save alone the power of public opinion. And I believe 
we might appeal with greater certitude to that power than 
to any other force in all the world. [Applause.] 

But my jingo friends—and it is with regret that included 
among them must be the gifted and gracious and ordinarily 
pacific Secretary of the Navy—insist on keeping up the pace. 
We must spend uncounted millions on battleships, destroyers, 
submarines, and other instruments of war. We must relax 
nothing in the amazing course which Republican imperialism 
had set. 

Well, my answer to such demands is embodied in the bill 
before alluded to—lI. R. 9322. It provides for a supertax of 
5 per cent on incomes of $20,000 and over to meet the cost of 
naval expansion. 

This proposition has met with a howl of protest from our 
plutocratic friends as wild as the one which rose up from the 
‘landlords of Great Britain when something of the same sort was 
suggested by Lloyd-George. There was a dreadful hubbub 
raised by the Tories over what they said was the design of the 
Liberals to abandon the two-power standard. The British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer came back with the assurance that 
the Tories could have battleships and dreadnoughts to their 
hearts’ content. 

But we shall ask our Tory friends to supply the funds— 

Said the chancellor— 


We can not impose the burden on the already bowed back of labor; 
labor is even now being crushed by the lond it must carry, so we pro- 
ose to go to the land values of the country, and a share of these will 
de taken to maintain the two-power standard which his lordship and 
his grace so vehemently demand. f 


So Lloyd-George is making the jingoes shoulder the burden 
of jingoism. He is making the privileged foot the bills for a 
policy designed to protect and aggrandize privilege. Is there 
any reason why we should not adapt the Lloyd-George idea to 
our own situation? We may not directly impose the burden of 
jingoism on the land monopolists of this country, but we can 
lay it on the great incomes, resting well assured that most of 
them are deriyed from some form of landlordism. 

A naval establishment limited in size only by the patriotism 
of our plutocrats! Why not? Is the proposition so monstrous? 
Jingo organs have denounced it from one end of the country 
to the other. But what does that argue? Only that the privi- 
leged class in this country are no keener than the privileged 
class of Great Britain to go down in their own pockets for the 
needed coin to build battleships and destroyers. Yet they are 
the real big Navy enthusiasts. They are the inspiration behind 
our Hobsons and our Deweys. There is gain to the privileged 
class in militarism, imperialism, and their concomitants, but 
none for the man in the factory or in the furrow. These latter 
we do not hesitate to draft when any fighting needs to be done. 
But our plutocrats rarely do any fighting. Their patriotism 
usually takes the form of loaning money at excessive rates to 
the Government in times of deadly peril. The unprivileged 
masses do the fighting. It is they who brave the leaden hail 
and the hardly less fearful ordeals of the camp in time of war. 

I am offering, and I want Congress to offer, our millionaires 
the first real chance they have ever had in this country to show 
the genuineness of their patriotism. They should seize it with 
joy and they should exert their tremendous infiuence in favor of 
my bill. According to my calculations, this bill will raise a 
total revenue of $143,581,250, a little less than the estimates 
of Mr. Unprrwoop and Mr. Sunoxs of the amount required 
for the Naval Establishment for the fiscal year 1914. As far 


as I can make out, the great body of the people are not suffering 


for a big Navy. The demand for naval exploitation comes 
almost exclusively from those upon whom this supertax would 
fall, and I feel sure that they will not, or ought not, protest 
against paying for what they so ardently want. If we enter 
into a competition such as that which the big-navy boomers ad- 
yocate it will take a lot of money. I recall that the Demo- 
cratic Party at Baltimore pledged itself to a lessening of the 
burdens of taxation, but this pledge can not be fulfilled if the 
big-navy boomers are to have their way, or, having their way, 
are not required themselves to foot the bill. 

Personally, I regard this naval competition as in the last 
degree unwise. There should, indeed, be a “naval holiday,” 
and it should last not for a year but indefinitely. There is no 
more sense in nations going around armed than there is in the 
private citizen making of himself a walking arsenal. Just as 
we have progressed in civilization we have dispensed with the 
loaded hip pocket; and it is a material blot upon this civiliza- 
tion that we have not likewise abandoned the national hip 
pocket as symbolized in our great Navy and our huge standing 

rmy. 3 

But if we must have this great Navy, it is my thought that 
it should be supported by the special interests that never miss 
an opportunity to clamor for it. That is the thought which is 
back of my bill, and I am grieved to note that this thought is 
not meeting with that generous response in plutocratie circles 
which innocently had been expected. 

Mr. Speaker, I can not help feeling that the proposal in the 
pending resolution of a “raval holiday“ can be most effectively 
promoted by the plan modestly suggested by me. Of course, I 
do not mean to say or to imply that all who shriek for a big 
navy are rich or that all who oppose a big navy are poor. What 
I mean to say is that without the support of certain great pluto- 
cratic interests big-navy demands would receive scant attention, 
either in the newspapers and magazines or in the Congress of 
the United States. The big-navy propaganda is purely pluto- 
cratic in its inspiration; it derives its vitality from sources of 
privilege; and we can not more certainly check its progress than 
by calling privilege to the captain’s desk and making it fork 
over the passage money. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California [Mr. KENT] 
has 16 minutes left. 

Mr. KENT. Mr. Speaker, I yield the balance of my time to 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SLOAN]. 

Mr. MANN. And, Mr. Speaker, I yield back the two minutes 
I have remaining to the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SLOAN] 
is recognized for 18 minutes. 

Mr. SLOAN. I do not expect, Mr. Speaker, to argue at length 
the merits of this resolution, It would be decidedly unfashion- 
able so to do. The real merits of this controversy seem to 
have been generally ignored. Since the gentleman from Ohio 
has referred to the discussion of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Srevens], I feel like accepting the challenge and 
saying that from my viewpoint in this discussion, although 
there has been a great deal of eloquence unbottled, he almost 
alone really argued the question before this House. 

It was well said by the leader of the majority [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] that probably nearly everybody would vote for this 
resolution. I believe it is true. The discussion should have 
taken place along the line of wording the resolution and the 
basis of fact therefor, so that we could place ourselves before 
the country and the world in the most satisfactory way and 
with the strongest possible footing. 

It was said that only one Member from the majority side and 
two from the minority side opposed this resolution. I think 
the Members on the minority side referred to were the militant 
son of Mars, Maj. Moore, of Philadelphia, the City of Brotherly 
Love, and the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. STEVENS]. Of 
course, they included for the majority the hero of the Merrimac, 
Capt. Horson. But I want to call attention to the fourth 
Member, coming from the majority side, the rather bellicose 
giant from Mississippi [Mr. Stsson], who laid down a proposi- 
tion here that is astounding and unique. He said that if there 
is one thing more cruel than war itself, it is the burden borne 
by the taxpayers in preparation for war in time of peace. That 
is a very startling proposition. If we eliminate the pensions 
based upon former wars and every dollar that would be neces- 
sary for the purpose of keeping down domestic insurrection, 
all that we spend on armament on land and sea would not be 
a dollar apiece per annum for the people of the United States. 

It is a serious proposition for a great man to say on the floor 
of this House to the world, that paying a dollar per capita in 
the United States for preparation is more cruel than actual war. 
The great Gen. Sherman said, War is hell.” Perhaps it is. 
Well, if war is hell, and peace such as we have had in the last 
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16 years is worse, we must have been living in a superhell of a 
condition here in the United States for the last 16 years. 
[Applause.] 

But it is just such propositions as that that are magnified 
into a stature and volume which lead the outside world to an 
erroneous conclusion, and that is one trouble with this resolu- 
tion. 

Winston Churchill, a marvelous young man with American 
blood coursing through his veins, which is entirely to his 
credit, finally became First Lord of the Admiralty of Great 
Britain. Last April, when saying what the Government 
expected to do, he proposed a national armament-building 
holiday. The proposition went primarily, of course, to Ger- 
many as the one nation most distinctly concerned. The wise 
old chancellor of Germany waited to see what Churchill meant 
in the concrete, and when the Germans heard it, they said, with 
practically one voice, “Denken Sie ein Deutscher ein Gans 
war?” Because, after the proposition ef Winston Churchill 
had been discussed and rejected by every leading Government 
and opposition organ in the great British Empire, he took it 
before the ministry so that he might have its approval to meet 
the demands of the German chancellor and tell what it meant. 
He said that he did not mean a national holiday for all arma- 
ment building. He went up into Manchester in October, in the 
northwestern part of Great Britain, away from London, the 
Channel, Strait, North Sea, and the Thames. Up there, where 
the pulse of Liverpool is not so distinctly felt, surrounded by 
people like some of those in the interior of this country who do 
not like battleships, he said: i 

The proposal I put forward in the name of the Government for a 
aii of thelr equivalent apart from anining that may be g by 
any development in the Medite own fear at 
B 
off 


ips to Germany's two. me to Germany, “If Foye wil 
begh mild your or 


(octal 
utely unchanged. 


That is the proposition that we are to consider in this resolu- 
tion, that is what it means, and that is what it is confined to. 

The Times, the great“ thunderer ” of England, said: 

Tt is impracticable. Naval strength can not be reckoned In terms of 
capital ships alone. Such a proposal, if accepted, would not preclude 
Germany from spending the money which she thus sayed upon minor 
warships or upon submarines, 

Engiand to the 


Once sn the first lord of the admiralty e 
deep humiliation of seeing an appeal regarded, as this is certain to be— 


Observes the Standard— 


Is the final verdict of the Daily Chronicle. 

What justification— 

Angrily asks the Birmingham Post— 
has Mr. Churchill in mind for hoping that his latest advance will be 
any more successful than the others. 

And after Germany received the proposition and had it re- 
duced to the concrete, this is the response by their Government 
organ (Lokal Anzeiger): 

He thinks to anticipate the production of Germany's naval estimates, 
doubtless recognizing the fact that if he could make them appear wrong 
on any one int, the Reichstag would throw out the whole of them. 
Now, what does this proposal mean? It means that England would 
either build three ships herself or get them from Canada. It is well 
known that Austria and Italy intend to enlarge their programs in the 
Mediterranean, England would meet this by building two ships. Eng- 
land would therefore have five new ships, abstain from building five 
more, and expect Germany to build none. 

Mr, HENSLEY. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. SLOAN. Yes. 

Mr. HENSLEY. I want to know the pamphlet from which 
the gentleman reads. 

Mr. SLOAN. The Literary Digest, which is regarded as 
pretty good authority, internationally as well as here. 

Mr. KINDEL. I would like to ask the gentleman from Ne- 
braska who the gentleman from Mississippi was that he re- 
ferred to? 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Stssox, who made such a remarkably bel- 
ligerent speech on the 28th of April directed at our neighbor, 
Japan, of the Far East, in which he was ready to go to war 
upon the slightest provocation. A few days before that he had 
voted against two battleships. He is like a great many dis- 
tinguished gentlemen who are always in favor of a gunless war 
and a shipless navy. 

Now I want to call your attention to this resolution (see. 1): 


Resolved, That in the opinion of the House of Representatives the 
declaration of the Lord of the Admiraity of Great Britain, the Right 
Hon. Winston Churchill, that the Government of the United om 
is willing and ready to cooperate with other Governments to secure 


for one year a of naval construction s offers the 
means of immediately lessening the enormous burdens of the people 
and avoiding the waste of investment in war material. 

Stripped of confusing verbiage it menns: 

It is the opinion of the House of Representatives that Church- 
Hill's declaration of the British Goyernment’s readiness to co- 
operate with other governments to secure one year's suspension 
of naval construction programs offers means of lessening great 
tax burdens. 

The proposition of Churchill was not to suspend naval con- 
struction for a year. At most, it was a doubtful modification 
of its own. This was proposed primarily to Germany, and in 
effect contingently to others, and was rejected by Germany. 
That this status of the proposition does not offer the means of 
lessening great tax burdens immediately is a necessary conclu- 
sion which will probably cause our President to smile at the 
grotesque lack of foundation of our solemn opinion. 

In the face of these facts will we still say it is our opinion 
and say it offers the means of immediately lessening the enor- 
mous burdens of the people and avoiding the waste of invest- 
ment in war material? Upon what can we predicate such an 
opinion? Why, gentlemen, it is a shrewd move on the part of 
Winston Churchill, who desires to have this shipbuilding stop, 
as far as the North Sea is concerned. Germany has little pres- 
ent interest in the great Mediterranean. The Mediterranean 
Sea- is to be the scene of great naval activity during the next 
two decades, as it was of the centuries past. It was the scene 
of three of the great naval battles of the world—Actium, Nava- 
rino, and Trafalgar. It may be the same in the next 20 years. 
Nobody knows it better than England. Since the Italian war, 
since Turkey has been driven to desperation and with little foot- 
hold in Europe, since Austria has been put on a new footing, 
with Greece rejuyenated and revived, and all these nations pre- 
paring a naval program, with England seeking to protect her 
interests at the two ends of the Mediterranean, this would give 
her an opportunity to use every dollar of her surplus to protect 
her interests in the Suez Canal and keep Gibraltar the rock of 
her refuge. And further, the fleets of the air and the construc- 
tion of the “cavalry of the sea,” and the submarine terrors, will 
now furnish great channels for expenditures, none of which 
docs Churchill propose to diminish. 

Mr. HENSLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLOAN. Certainly. 

Mr. HENSLEY. If the gentleman were persuaded beyond 
doubt that England was acting in good faith and there was a 
prospect of bringing to consummation this plan which the reso- 
lution tends in the direction of, would the gentleman be in favor 
of it? 

Mr. SLOAN. I favor peace, so far as that is concerned, and 
I will probably go so far as to vote for the resolution, because 
I will strain a great point not to even appear as voting against 
peace, but it ought to be amended instead of being based on 
the precarious footing of the proposition given out by England's 
first lord of the admiralty, which is discountenanced at home, 
rejected abroad, and has no standing anywhere. Why try to 
galvanize a corpse? I believe there is genius enough in America, 
I believe there is talent enough in this House to draw a reso- 
lution and submit it and have it passed by this House and this 
House go upon record as being in favor of peace. and to that 
end favoring a reduction of armament by ourselyes and those 
nations abroad. 

But I do not think that the gentleman from Missouri—and 
I have called his attention to this matter heretofore, as he 
will remember—would desire to pass on to fame, as I hope he 
will, in driving a proposition of this kind through in this form 
by using an excellent plank which he nails to a poor, little, 
broken, rejected lath. Would a man who could build his house 
upon’ e rock go abroad for a mass of quicksand for it to rest 
upon? 

Mr. HENSLEY. Mr. Speaker, I want to say to the gentleman 
that I have no thought of entering this thing for fame. I want 
to accomplish as much as possible by this simple resolution. 

Mr. SLOAN. I am willing that the gentleman should have it, 
and I am willing to help do it; but I do not think the people 
of the United States or the world, when they study this propo- 
sition and understand where it stands, or, rather, where it dees 
not stand, or that yeu or anybody else will have any pride 
therein because it involves us in expressions of opinion, that as 
time goes on will embarrass us and which the general eagerness 
to vote for peace will not justify or atone. 

r, should we, that division of the legislative branch of 
our Government which has nothing to do with treaty making, 
say to the President of the United States with all the force of 
an almost unanimous vote that this is our opinion, that these 
facts exist, which we know do not exist? We should recall that 
this resolution will go direct to the President and will not pass 
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through that other body, which has not entirely surrendered 
its right or practice of deliberation. 

I now read section 2 of the resolution: 

Sec. 2. That a copy of this resolution be furnished the President with 
the request that, so far as he can do so, having due regard for the 
interests of the United States, he use his influence to consummate the 
agreement suggested by the Right Hon. Winston Churchill. 

What was the agreement that Mr. Churchill suggested? The 
agreement was primarily between Great Britain and Germany. 
Great Britain proposed it, and it went primarily to Germany. 
Germany has rejected it, and you are asking your President to 
try to get nations to agree to a thing that one first proposed, 
then pruned, and the other has already rejected. 

It is unusual, and it should be, for this House to ask the Presi- 
dent to take a definite step, as it should be unusual for the 
Executive to ask Congress or its Members to take a legislative 
step. We should therefore consider well the basis of our re- 
quest before making it. I assume the President, following the 
example of his distinguished predecessors, has been making all 
efforts making for peace that international conditions and diplo- 
macy would seem to warrant. So that before a request like this 
be preferred in this form some extraordinary circumstance must 
have occurred of such commanding moment and of such well- 
established character that large progress might be made by mov- 
ing and great prejudice result from its neglect. 

Personally, I am for peace by whatever honorable means it 
may be gained or maintained. If we can promote it by passing 
this resolution, burdened as it is and by no means supported by 
the Churchill crutch, well and good. 

If we can establish and continue peace by regular treaty- 
making procedure, so much better. I regret the weakened posi- 
tion we hold by reason of the rejection of recently negotiated 
treaties. 

If we can in extremity maintain or restore peace by an Amer- 
ican Navy, then will I favor that way, because the battles 
fought upon the sea are usually short and decisive. The fighting 
there is usually done by the professional fighters; while if the 
enemy break through the cordon of our naval defense, the 
breasts of our volunteer boys become the targets for the enemy's 
bullets. And great as may be the cost of battleships, battleships 
are cheaper than boys. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has expired. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] is recog- 
nized for an hour. [After a pause.) Mr. Fess not desiring to 
speak, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy] is recognized 
for an hour. 

Mr. MANN. 
yield? 

Mr. HARDY. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. How much time does the gentleman expect 
to use? 

Mr. HARDY. I have an hour, but I expect to yield to two 
gentlemen who have asked for some of my 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman expect to occupy the full 
hour? 

Mr. HARDY. Really, I do not know how much these gen- 
tlemen will want. 

Mr. MANN, May I ask, Mr. Speaker, how many more gen- 
tlemen expect to be recognized to-night? 

The SPEAKER. Ten. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Each one entitled to an hour? 

The SPEAKER. Each one entitled to an hour if he desires it. 

Mr. MANN. 
do not think he will be recognized, for each one will not be 
here. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The gentleman perhaps shares my hope 
that we might get away for an early dinner. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, I am in no hurry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for an hour. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, this debate or discussion has been 
a disappointment to me. I did not expect it to result in the 
change of one word in the resolution itself or of one vote upon 
it, but I was in hopes that the interest manifested and the pres- 
ence of the Members during the discussion would arouse an in- 
terest in the purpose of the resolution. If all the Members of 
Congress had remained present, the fire of the discussion would 
have been much more intense and we would have hai something 
along the line I had hoped. In other words, this discussion was 
intended to be educational, to go out among the people of this 
country and of the world and help build that spirit of peace 
which shall ultimately put an end to war. 

Iu ancient times poets began their immortal verses with invo- 
cations to the muses, praying for a heavenly flame to kindle 
their thoughts into noble and worthy expression. 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Texas 


Each one will be, if he gets recognized, but I 


I do not pray for such inspiration, only because I realize 
how inadequate to the task my capacity is; but I do pray that 
some one here during this discussion, or elsewhere and ere long, 
with breadth and depth of intellect, with heart and mind aflame 
with the zeal of the crusader; some poet, some philosopher, 
some statesman, will touch the chords that shall wake the 
conscience of all mankind against the crime of war. 

Not feebly wake it to mild and aimless protest, or to such 
false professions of abhorrence as yoke themselves with prep- 
aration for slaughter, but wake it to the wild, fierce zeal that 
will muster the nations into legions of peace, and make indi- 
vidual men willing to sacrifice and, if need be, die for the glories 
of peace, 28 men and nations have sacrificed and died for the 
mad, red glories of war. 

Why should we burden ourselves and mortgage our posterity 
to imbrue our hands in the innocent blood of our brother men? 

We want peace. We praise peace, but “in time of peace pre- 
pare for war.” There may have been a time when the motto 
“In time of peace prepare for war” was wise. When ambi- 
tious kings and tyrants, without justice and without pity, ruled: 
when nation levied tribute on nation, and armies brought their 
captives home for slaves; when conquest meant rapine and 
plunder; good men, unambitious men, peace-loving, God-fearing 
men, believed in that motto. 

When that maxim was wise the so-called great men did not 
want peace; they thirsted for the glories and prizes of power 
and empire and personal grandeur. To-day kings and lords no 
longer rule the great nations of the earth; the people rule, and 
all men except the fool, the fanatic, and the vainglorious bigot 
or the vile schemer for some selfish interest want peace, and no 
man dares to say he prays for war. Still, there is the martial 
spirit in our animal make-up, the spirit that quickens the blood 
when the drum beats, that thrills to the music of the“ Marseil- 
laise” or Dixie,“ the spirit that the jingo war orator can 
appeal to, even in this country of ours, if he is careful while 
appealing for war to profess that he loves pence. 

Mr. Speaker, if here, to-day, a man should walk among his 
neighbors visibly armed for conflict and yet declaring that he 
was in favor of peace with all men, who would believe him and 
who would care to keep company with him in the watks of life? 
I listened—withont pleasure, I confess—to the gentleman from 
Alabama a day or two ago. He told us what he has so often 
told us before—how much he loves peace and what stupendous, 
what fearful preparations he would make for war. He says he 
thinks the United States can do more for universal peace than 
any other nation in the world to-day. I think so, too; but he 
hardly takes time to voice this thought before he launches out 
with a list of the battleships and statements of the war footing of 
the nations of the earth. How accurate his statements are I 
shall not inquire; but it is somewhat strange that his statement 
makes Germany's navy more than twice as strong as ours, while 
Senator Burton declares in a well-written magazine article that 
the Navy of the United States is now second in cost to that of 
Great Britain—more costly than that of Germany—and Mr. 
Burton is a student of the navy question. 

But the gentleman from Alabama tells us that England has 
cr is building 46 battleships; Germany, 24; the United States, 
12; Russia and France, 11 each; Japan, 10; and Ttaly, 9. Then 
he says that the proposal stated in this resolution comes from 
Mr. Churchill at this time with peculiar iN grace—to use my 
own expression of his thonght—and thinks that because England 
has nearly twice the battleship strength of any other nation she 
ought not to be heard to propose at this time to suspend battle- 
ship construction for a period of one year. And yet, after he 
had so criticized England, he progressed but a short time until 
in substance he declared that before the United States should 
accept the proposition of Mr. Churchill she ought to get in the 
same position on the Western Hemisphere that England, as he 
says, occupies on the Eastern Hemisphere to-day. He proposes 
that before we listen to the proposition to suspend naval construc- 
tion we shall build until we have an armament on the Atinntic 
equal to the armament of Germany and an armament on the 
Pacific equal to that of Japan; that Germany, having 26 battle- 
ships, we must build up to that on the Atlantic, or, rather, since 
Germany now bas 26, and is building at the rate of 2 battle- 
ships per annum, and we have only 12 ships now, we must 
build as many ships per annum as Germany and build 14 more 
before we are ready to listen to any proposal for the suspen- 
sion of battleship building on the Atlantic side. And then, 
Japan having 10 battleships on the Pacific, we must build 10 
on the Pacific and as many more as Japan shall build be- 
fore we should listen to proposals to suspend building battle- 
ships on that side. England has been criticized because she has 
put forth the proposition to suspend armament building while 
she has the naval strength of two nations and because, she 


claims, so it is said, that she ought to be allowed to have such 
strength; that is to say, that England should maintain a navy 
equal to that of any two other nations in the Old World. 

Our friend from Alabama seems to be one of those critics, 
and yet he makes exactly the same proposition for the United 
States. That shows that he has at least some English blood in 
his veins. He does not want to agree to suspend until we have 


the double or the two nation standard here. If we must have 
a Navy equal to Germany on the Atlantic side and one equal to 
Japan on the Pacific side, why should he criticize England? I 
fancy that if we already had tbat navy no one, and the gentle- 
man from Alabama least of all, would expect us to destroy part 
of it in order to equalize ourselves with some other nation. 
The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SLOAN] tries to show that 
in some speech made by Mr. Churchill he had abandoned his 
proposition; that he had deciared it was not England’s purpose 
to abandon her hold in the Mediterranean, and therefore that 
England would not consent to lessen the burden of the nations. 
Yet the very speech he quotes declared Mr. Churchill's desire 
to suspend the building program of England of four great battle- 
ships if Germany and other great nations would agree. The 
situation now is, Mr. Speaker, that England has a navy-building 
program of four and Germany of two great battleships, and the 
Secretary of the Navy asks us to build two battleships this year; 
France likewise is to build two more battleships. What the 
building program of Japan, Italy, and Russia is I do not know. 
The proposition of Mr. Churchill is that England will not build 
her four battleships if Germany will not build her two, the 
United States not build her two battleships, France not build 
her two, and Russia, Japan, and Italy will suspend their build- 
ing program, whatever it is; and yet the gentleman from Ne- 
braska says this proposition of Mr. Churchill to suspend this 
building program for one year would not lessen the burden of 
the toiling masses of the nations. 

As I understand the cost of building great battleships— 
that is, fifteen to seventeen millions each—it would save four 
times fifteen, or $60,000,000, to the people of Great Britain; it 
would save twice fifteen, or 830,000,000, going out of the Treas- 
ury of the United States; and it would save the overburdened 
toiling people of the great Continent of Europe a proportionate 
sum. Of course, such sums do not amount to anything to men 
who love peace but must prepare for war. I have been told by 
a member of the Naval Committee that these great dreadnoughts 
will cost $17,000,000 each for construction and equipment; and 
after you have built one of them, the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Hopson] says, you must write off for depreciation one- 
tenth every year. It costs, at the best estimate I can find, 
$1,000,000 per annum to maintain one of these battleships; 
that is. to keep the soldiery on it and keep it running. Seven- 
teen million dollars plus $10,000,000 to maintain it for 10 years 
means $27,000,000 for each battleship that is put afloat; and 
the chances are that in four or five years after launching the 
battleship will be superseded and thrown aside. If the toiling 
millions of the people of this country and every other country 
can be saved these monstrous sums, I want it done. 

Mr. Speaker, let us figure on this a little. England puts, say, 
$60,000,000 per annum in building four battleships. In 10 
years she will spend $600,000,000 for new construction. These 
ships—40 of them in 2ll—will have been maintained an average 
of five years each, which would make a cost.of $200,000,000 
more, or $800,000,000 in all. This does not take into account 
her present navy and the cost of maintaining it, which latter 
cost I think might be conservatively estimated for the 10 years 
at $2,000,000,000. 

If the nations go on as they are now going, in the next 10 
years England must spend on her navy at least $2,800,000,000. 
I was about to say that, to be conservative, I would estimate 
the cost of our naval bill for the same period at half that sum, 
but when I paused I reflected that that would only make our 
bill $1,400,000,000, or $140,000,000 per year, and we already 
exceed that. If we build two battleships this year, our naval 
bill will exceed $160,000,000, and our bill is jumping every year. 
I think I have underfigured the whole thing; but in God’s name 
are not these figures staggering? I firmly believe that unless 
something is done to check the present mad race of nations in 
building battleships our naval program will cost us more than 
$300,000,000 per annum in less than 10 years. In 1886 our 
naval bill was less than fourteen millions; in 1900, 14 years 
later, it was fifty-five millions; in 1914 it will be, if the Secre- 
tary’s program is met, over one hundred and sixty millions. 
What will it be in another 14 years? 

I will not conjecture; but if England, Germany, and the 
United States each had a Hobson in the seat of power, they 
would all be bankrupt before 1928, 
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One gentleman says the near future of naval action is going 
to hang around the Mediterranean shores, because some of the 
great battles of the past were fought there; and therefore I 
presume he wants us to put a navy in the Mediterranean. When 
the battle of Actium was fought all the civilization of the earth 
was around the Mediterranean. Subsequently civilization came 
westward to the shores of Great Britain, and then across 
the Atlantic Ocean; and in the future, if we keep these arma- 
ments, although the smaller nations may fight among them- 
selves, the great nations of the earth will find their theater of 
naval action not in the Atlantic or the Mediterranean but, if at 
all, in the Pacific Ocean. I think even the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Hopson] has not yet urged us to put a fleet in 
the Mediterranean, 

Let me try to conceive what the future may hold in store 
for the toilers and taxpayers of the world. By going back 15 
years we can imagine what the next 15 years will bring. This 
Democratic régime, I believe, is starting out on a career of 15 
years of power. If we do not stop, we will have $350,000,000 
of annual nayal expenditure before our 15 years of rule is ended. 
It will be far greater than that if we can not check the 
Hobsons and the nayal constructors and battleship building 
interests. 

The gentleman from Alabama says that it is not necessary for 
us to build against England, because the tendency in England 
is to be friendly with the United States. I suppose he realizes 
the difficulty of holding up before an American audience at this 
time the prospect of building a navy to equal the navy of Great 
Britain, which would call for us to build 34 great vessels before 
we would catch up with the position in which England is now, 
and unless something is done England would perhaps have 34 
more vessels then. To equal England, we know we would be 
compelled to build more than 60 great vessels in the next 10 
years. Even the Alabama gentleman shied from that propo- 
sition, and said that we must only build to equal Germany on 
the Atlantic, and when we start to do that he says that Ger- 
many, realizing the greater length of our purse, will fly the 
track, because she would realize it would bankrupt her to keep 
up with us. Why, Mr. Speaker, Germany is not building her 
vessels because we are building vessels. Germany is building 
because of the menace as she sees it, or as her battleship builders 
and her jingoes see it—the menace of England. I ought per- 
haps to pause here to tell something of the war scare that was 
manufactured in Germany by the battleship builders about the 
time Germany was getting ready to lay down her nayal pro- 
gram, but I will not. 

Germany is not hard to frighten with the bugbear of England, 
nor England with the bugbear of Germany. And notwithstand- 
ing that England has 46 to her 24, or 22 vessels more than she, 
Germany is not weary of the fight or the race and is still 
plugging along in her attempt to overtake England. 

Why has England so great naval power? Well, I will try 
to tell you. England has inherited a policy centuries old. 
England has been a nayal power and a maritime nation almost 
from the days of Alfred the Great. Certainly from the days 
of Cromwell she has been a great maritime nation. She first 
built her navy when her shores were subject to frequent menace 
and not infrequent attack, when Europe was a boiling cauldron 
of ambition-mad kings and empires. Her commerce in bar- 
barous times depended much upon a navy. By her wars with 
Spain and France and other nations of Europe she learned in 
darker times to make her navy her idol. She not only had her 
home and fatherland surrounded by water and defended by 
her navy, but she used it and by it gained possessions in all the 
quarters of the earth. Across the sea she has had Australia 
and Canada, and she had possessions and colonies in the isles 
of the seas to the south of us. She has the same kind of jingo 
statesmen at home that we have here, who talk that it is still 
necessary to build up a great navy in order to defend the shores 
of Canada on the east and on the west; who talk that it is 
necessary to build up a great navy in order to protect the little 
islands in the Caribbean Sea; who talk that it is still neces- 
sary to build up a great navy to protect the shores of Australia 
and all her islands in the East and her great possessions on the 
Continent of Asia, and under the same kind of logic that the 
gentleman from Alabama uses so eloquently here, England has 
been induced to believe that it is necessary for her to have a 
greater navy than any other nation on the earth. I confess 


that if any nation needs a great navy England does. Conse- 
quently she has perhaps claimed that she ought to be entitled 
in this race of naval construction to have a navy equal to that 
of any other two nations. 

But Germany has begun to have islands and possessions far 
Germany has commercial interests all over 


across the water. 
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the earth, and Germany begins to rival the pretensions of 
England, and says: “I want a navy commensurate with that of 
England.” Germany has not had a thought of ranging herself 
in a contest with the United States. 

What, then, does Mr. Honsox's position amount to? Why 
just this: We must build upon the Atlantic until we equal 
the navy of Germany. Germany must build until her navy 
equals that of England. Germany will struggle to equal the 
navy of England, and we on the Atlantic must struggle to 
equal the navy of Germany. Put the three together and it 
means that before the program the gentleman from Alabama 
advocates is arrived at, before we may say to the world that 
we are willing to rest, we must have a navy equal to the navy 
of Great Britain on the Atlantic coast and we must have a navy 
that is equal to the navy of Japan on the Pacific coast, so that 
the United States must stand not only at a two-nation standard, 
but at a two-nation standard which shall embrace England as 
one of those nations. 

I have tried to figure that up, and I want to give you what 
that amounts to. But before I get to that I want to call your 
attention to some points of the gentleman’s discussion, which 
when sent ont before the people without any answer to them, 
seem to be persuasive. He argues that our Navy is going to 
keep us out of wars. He stated that Germany left Venezuela 
in 1904 because we had a better Navy than Germany had 
when we demanded her withdrawal. I deny the correctness of 
that statement. He simply assumes that the controversy be- 
tween the United States and Germany was settled peaceably 
because our Navy was the greater. I want to inquire why 
Great Britain left Venezuela in 1894, when we did not have a 
Navy equal to that of England, or one-tenth of it? 

If we had had a Navy equal to that of England in 1894, 
when our diplomatic controversy was far more strenuous than 
it ever was with Germany and when Mr. Cleveland caused 
England to recede from the position she had taken with regard 
to Venezuela, our friend from Alabama [Mr. Hosson] would 
have declared that our great Navy made England recede. But 
inasmuch as we did not have that Navy he is silent upon that 
Anglo-American controversy. I believe the gentleman from 
Alabama claims that France left Mexico in 1866 because we 
had a great Navy. I had always understood that it was be- 
cause if she feared the United States at all she feared our Army 
crossing the Rio Grande, 

I have heard the gentleman from Alabama claim on occa- 
sion that all the great pivotal events of the world had been de- 
cided by great naval battles. When he thinks of war he forgets 
all history except naval history. He forgets Tamerlane and 
Mahomet and Cæsar and Alexander and Frederick and Na- 
poleon and Lee and Grant. He forgets all about the fact that 
nearly all the great historical battles of the world, except 
Actium and the Nile and Trafalgar, were fonght on land. He 
forgot that even Waterloo was not fought at sea. He forgot 
that the great conflict between the North and the South, while 
it had around its edges at a port here and there and on the 
Mississippi some naval conflicts, yet it was a great fight between 
men on land. 

Mr. HENSLEY. He just remembers the Merrimac. 

Mr. HARDY. I think the Merrimac is remembered. The 
trouble, unfortunately, is this: We have two old warriors with 
us. One of them addressed us this evening. The other has been 
with us since I have been here—Gen. Surerwoop, of Ohio. He 
made an eloquent plea for this resolution yesterday. What hairs 
he has left are snow white. Both of these saw the fearful ter- 
rors of the war for four long years when they fought. They 
are both earnestly and zealously for peace and for this resolu- 
tion. But our friend from Alabama has been a naval hero 
many years more than he was a soldier. He was a soldier for 
the sinking of the Merrimac, and since then he has been the hero 
of the Merrimac. He can not help it. Was it the Merrimac he 
sunk? 

Mr. HENSLEY. Yes. 

Mr. HARDY. Now, our friend has lived, and in his subse- 
quent years has dreamed of the Merrimac and the Navy. It has 
filled his sky, it has filled his slumbers. It is fast obsessing and 
obscuring all his waking hours. With him it is always war, 
war, preparation for war. “ We have peace, it is true, and no 
prospect for war; but let us not be caught napping; let us devote 
all the time of peace to preparing for war.” But that splendid 
old soldier, Gen. SHerwoop, who fought at the front for four 
long years of hard, fierce war, says, “ Peace, peace, and by peace 
I mean peace.” Let us not prepare for war, but prepare for 
peace. 

Let me mention another subject. Here we are to-day talking 
of Mexico as b and we censure the people of Mexico 


for engaging in a barbarous, cruel, and ruthless kind of strife. 
We see them doing as the ancient Greeks did. Classic history 
is full of the stories of pillage and plunder, of Huertas and 
Zapatas. They all fought in the name of patriotism and pro- 
fessed to love peace while preparing for war. Such peace lovers 
destroyed Carthage and Athens and Babylon and are tearing 
poor Mexico’s quivering heart out. In what way are we a 
better or more civilized people, when we have no more control 
of ourselves and are willing to go to no further pains to secure 
the blessings of peace than those people on our south? ‘There 
you had a Madero who overthrew a Diaz; a Huerta assas- 
sinated a Madero; a Carranza now stands out against Huerta; 
and when Huerta shall fall, who next will ascend the throne of 
power in Mexico? We call those people barbarous, and yet we 
are pursuing the same policy with reference to our naval equip- 
ment. We are doing the ridiculous thing for which we chide 
the ancients when they engaged in the wager of battle. They 
tried causes between men with lance and helmet or sword and 
shield; if the persons themselves did not engage in the conflict. 
then each one was allowed to choose or hire a champion, and 
those champions went upon the field of battle to determine who 
and what was right. And we, a Christian Nation, tell our people 
that by the length of the gun, by the size of the ship, by the 
thickness of our armor plate, by the weight of our projectiles 
and by the strength of the powder that propels them, we will 
determine international questions of right. Is it not the old 
gage of battle? Truly the nations yet must walk through fire. 

On this question of armament the civilized nations of the 
earth stand on no higher plane than did the Greeks when Troy 
fell or than do the Mexican people to the south of us. Yea, 
we are in worse attitude, for ours is cold-blooded and deliberate, 
while the Mexican acts under the impulse of boiling passion, 
when his blood is hot and his vision blurred. But we look 
with the calmness of the Sphinx over the waste and war wreck 
of the ages, and we read the story of past and gone civiliza- 
tions destroyed in the fury and ruin of war and covered by the 
weary rolling sands of time; and still we plan and still plan 
to spend our substance and mortgage posterity in order to get 
the means to imbrue our hands in our brothers’ blood, and we 
call ourselves Christians. 

But look a little further. It occurs to me that it is a re- 
markable thing that the spirit of a Member of Congress from 
the Southland, once desolated by the iron heel of war, should 
prompt him to rise in this House urging that the United States 
should rule the seas, should dominate the Atlantic in order to 
maintain the Monroe doctrine, and dominate the Pacific in order 
to secure the open-door policy for our trade and traffic there. 
And yet that is his proposition. This brings me back to a point 
from which I digressed a while ago. At what cost shall we 
do this? Bear in mind we must build to equal Germany and 
therefore England on the Atlantic Ocean, and to equal Japan 
on the Pacific. 

I know we can not carry out such a program in the next 10 
years for $300,000,000 per year, but let us suppose we could. 
That would amount to three billions in 10 years. 

Now, what might we do with that $3,000,000,000 in 10 years? 
My State has 200 good big counties, and with this three billions 
we might build 100 schoolhouses in each county of 50 States like 
Texas, each costing $2,000 and have left over one-third of our 
three billions. But we have not so many States like Texas, so I 
will say that in these 10 years we might dot the hills and yal- 
leys of every State in the Union with schools, give each State a 
splendid university and magnificent library, build all the hos- 
pitals needed in big and little cities out of the two billions, and 
with the remaining billion we could build Roosevelt Dams 
enough to irrigate all the arid land where irrigation was pos- 
sible, and could redeem all our swamp lands between the Pacific 
and Atlantic Oceans, and build good roads through every com- 
munity. 

The program of the gentleman from Alabama calls for and 
would take all this money and put it in a Navy to be dumped 
into the sea at the end of 10 years or superseded in less time, 
when to-day there is not a cloud above the horizon indicating 
the possibility of a war with any nation on the earth. 

Do we want to bind and sell our souls to hades? I can im- 
agine that Mephistopheles in that quaint, pathetie story of 
Faust, when he pointed the old sinner to his fearful bond and 
said “sign,” had the aspect and appearance of my smooth-faced 
friend from Alabama. He promised poor Faust dominion over 
this world, the gratification of every ambition. Will you sign 
the bond? 

The gentleman may believe all he says. He has the unction of 
a zealot. He seems to be in earnest. But in this country and 


day and time of ours there are no men who believe in such 
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things except under some strain of imagination or overbrooding. 
In Germany and England many men are perhaps wrought up to 
fever heat through the mutual menace and jingoes and hot com- 
mercial rivalry of the two nations, and because they have here- 
tofore extended their power and commerce by war, but we have 
no such men. We want peace. We do not want to add to our 
territory by conquest. We do not desire to spread our commerce 
by war. A thousand battles won by us over weaker nations can 
add no glory to the Stars and Stripes, 

If I was called upon to classify the motives prompting the at- 
titude of men, however, I would say that the motive professed by 
the gentleman from Alabama is as high above that professed 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moorr] as Heaven is 
above the earth, Our friend from Pennsylvania says that he 
wants to keep up our program of two, four, or six battleships— 
the more the better—in order to give employment to labor in his 
district. God save the mark. Labor appeals for the destruction 
of mankind; labor to have employment would build the weapons 
to pour shot and shell into the ranks of the innocent and help- 
less. Why, in Germany and France labor is rebelling against 
going to war, and the French and German artisans, I under- 
stand, not long ago in great meetings, when Germany and France 
were about to be embroiled in war over Morocco, carried huge 
banners inscribed, “All Morocco is not worth the bones of one 
German or French workingman.” The empires of the Old 
World are going to find themselves up against a wall when they 
undertake to make war on each other, and that wall will not 
be the battleships of each other, as taught by Mr. Hosson, but 
laboring men refusing to go to battle. Labor in favor of build- 
ing battleships in order to give employment. Again, God save 
the mark. 

Do you know what made war heretofore? It has been the 
fact that ambitious or avaricious men have brewed wars in 
order that they might themselves feed their passion for power 
or lust for gold. It has brought about the age-old agony and 
poverty of the masses of the nations of the Old World. We 
hear people talk about the prosperity of this country being due 
to the tariff or to this Government policy or to that or the other, 
and then we are told that our prosperity is due to the natural 
fertility of the soil and the infinite resources of our country and 
splendid industry of our people, and we say that we had pros- 
perity in spite of the tariff and other harmful laws. Let me 
tell you one thing that made our country happy, lightly bur- 
dened, and prosperous. France is laboring under a national 
debt of six billions of dollars, accrued and accumulated by 
war; England and Germany under a national debt each of about 
three and one-half billions; Russia of four and a half billions; 
Italy about two and a half billions; and poor old Spain of 
nearly two billions, while we have less than one billion of such 
indebtedness. We are now proposing by the route of our Navy 
and Army to climb into this heavy-debt class of nations. Do 
you not know that when something has to be paid, somebody 
must toll in order to pay it? Do you not know that when they 
pay interest in France on six billions of dollars, the horny- 
handed sons of toil have got to sweat in order to pay that in- 
terest, and the working people have begun to learn that war 
debt means poorly paid labor and toil for them? The gentle- 
man from Alabama actually has in substance proposed that 
since by peace and industry we have become the wealthiest 
of nations, we now enter the battleship contest and drive all 
other nations into bankruptcy. When we have bankrupted 
England or Germany or France, how are we affected, except 
to lessen the markets for our produce and increase the pauper 
labor competition of impoverished nations? How long, Mr. 
Speaker, will it take good men all over the world to learn that 
not the poverty but the prosperity of any nation helps every 
other nation? The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monpetr] 
said that in the olden days nations had not learned the art of 
making a national debt, and when war swept over the country, 
present desolation came, but when the war chest was empty 
the war had to cease. This was true, but he said further that 
in modern times we have learned by the process of creating a 
national debt, the art of putting a blanket mortgage upon 
posterity and prolonging the war. This also is true. In war- 
fare and preparing for war to-day, not only do we burden and 
pillage and plunder and murder the children of our own genera- 
tion, but we mortgage and plunder the children of unborn gen- 
erations. 

I haye here a book from which I desired to read, but at this 
late hour I will not attempt to do so, but will tell what it was 
that I desired to read. In the Middle Ages a condition of almost 
continuous great and petty national and baronial warfare be- 
came chronic; the lords and underlords, kings and dukes, and 
those next to kings waged eternal and ceaseless war against 


each other. They could not mortgage their posterity—they had 
not then learned that art—but so grave became the situation, 
this lord and that baron building his castle, fortifying it, hold- 
ing his retainers there to feed upon the less virile portions of 
the people and going out to make raids on his neighbor, covery 
day in the week and all the year round, that something had tu 
be done, else these feudal lords might have mutually destroyed 
each other and their peoples. The spirit of the living God was 
not dead in those days, but slumbered, it seems. The church 
had seemed powerless to prevent, and sometimes, I fear, not 
innocent of provoking the human crime under the name of war; 
but, finally, the church awoke. The historian Myers says that 
in the midst of this intolerable anarchy the church lifted up a 
protesting voice; that in the eleventh century there was a move- 
ment in France which aimed at complete ending of war be- 
tween Christians. The church, in the name of the God of 
peace, commanded all men to refrain from war and strife. 
Then, seeing they could not suppress the evil entirely, they con- 
cluded to try to limit it, and in A. D. 1041 they promulgated 
what was called the “ Truce of God.” All men were commanded 
to maintain holy and unbroken peace for four days of each 
week; that is, on Thursday, Friday, Saturday, and Sunday, for 
those, they said, were the days of our Savior's death and burial, 
His lying in the grave, and His resurrection, and therefore holy, 
so that man might not war from Wednesday night till Monday 
morning. Also this truce was to hold during certain sacred 
seasons of the year. All who might violate this decree were 
threatened with the severest penalties of the church. We need 
not be told that this decree was not entirely obeyed. Yet the 
historian says it did at least something in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries to better conditions and “render life more 
tolerable.” 

The centuries from then till now have rolled by. They are 
stained with the crimes of a thousand wars. A new continent 
has been found and her shores drenched in the blood of savages, 
slain by Christian soldiers, in the name often of Christ, but 
really for the sake of gain. The blood stains have not been 
always from savage veins, but even more Christian than pagan 
blood, all shed by Christians has blackened the annals of those 
centuries. Religious frenzy and madness has shed some of the 
blood. But the spirit of the Man of Gallilee has grown in the 
hearts of men. The triumphs of peace have exalted man as 
never before, but with the wheat there has grown the thistle. 
The ambitious man, the battleship builder, who would fan our 
fears and keep alive the spirit of war, is with us, and we the 
descendants of those crude peoples of the Middle Ages have 
come to a period in our civilization, when by reason of agita- 
tion for greater battleships and more battleships, greater guns 
and more guns, greater armies and more armies, we need some 
one to proclaim for us anew a “Truce of God,” so that at least 
one year we may rest from our labors of building instruments 
for the destruction of our fellow men. 

I wanted every Member here to take an interest in this dis- 
cussion, so when we came to take a vote on this question of 
whether we agree and eyen ask the other nations to have a 
“truce of God” and stop building these engines of destruction 
we would have in view something of the meaning and scope of 
this program and of this resolution. What is it? Shall we 
build and build and build in order that we may kill and kill 
and kill or shall we for one year have a truce of God? When 
Isabella pledged her jewels to raise the money that Columbus 
might take the voyage that sent him far across the sea to the 
discovery of this continent of ours it was a mortgage worthy 
of the object sought and an object worthy of the mortgage 
given, but when we as a civilized people propose and do place 
a mortgage upon our childrens’ toil and heritage to make ours 
the most powerful and warlike Nation on earth we make a 
mortgage for an object not worthy of the sacrifice. If we 
place a mortgage on posterity in order that we may construct 
highways, in order that we may construct public buildings, zu 
order that we may do this work and that work for the public 
good, it is worthy and posterity may well bear some of these 
burdens, but when we put a mortgage on posterity in order to 
gratify our ambition for power we are unworthy of the name 
of a Christian nation. I favor this resolution first because I am 
in favor of any provision looking to peace and some definite step 
toward the procurement of peace. As I said in the beginning, 
however loudly I may say I am for peace, if I arm myself 
with weapons of destruction when no man threatens me, no 
man in his senses will believe my profession. That is my first 
reason. I am for this resolution secondly because I know our 
strength and that no nation on earth will wantonly attack 
us, and every man in the sound of my voice and every sane 
man between the Atlantic and the Pacific knows that is true. 
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I am for this resolution thirdly because I do not believe that 
questions of right and wrong are rightly decided in the clash 
of battle or by the biggest gun or strongest arm. 

Fourthly, I am for this resolution because our peculiar posi- 
tion, our isolation far away from the strong nations of the 
world, makes us peculiarly favored for the adoption of a new 
line of conduct in regard to the settlement of national contro- 
yersies. Then I am for this resolution because I believe our 
Nation stands for justice and not for the attainment of our 
ends by might. Then I am for this resolution because we 
would hurt ourselves if we went to war. Should we conquer, 
we would hurt ourselves only less than we hurt the nation we 
conquered. It used to be that wars were waged for conquest, 
with the idea of levying tribute. Rome all over the world 
waged wars of conquest, and tribute was brought to the coffers 
of the home city. Slaves followed the chariot wheel of the 
conquering general; rich men were given provinces to govern 
and plunder, and these brought their riches home to the great 
city. But when a nation like Germany or England or the 
United States to-day conquers or acquires the government of 
another nation, they do not bring tribute home. They start in 
at once with the burden of sanitation and education and better 
government and the general elevation of the nation they have 
conquered or acquired. The story of wrong and oppression by 
the Belgian King of the savages of the Kongo is perhaps the 
last story of that kind to be written of Christian rulers or 
nations. What fools these mortals be, when England and Ger- 
many are menacing each other's peace. Suppose that Germany 
should cross the little channel and invade England and capture 
and dictate terms of peace in London. The next people after 
the English to suffer would be the Germans. Every merchant, 
every banker, every laboring man, every industry in Germany 
would feel to its hurt the thrill of suffering caused by the 
overthrow of the English Government and the disturbance of 
her industries or lessening of her prosperity. Let England con- 
quer Germany and what is the result? Simply that among 
nations England would suffer next to Germany. In either case 
both nations would pile up debts and both peoples suffer. Is 
it possible that men are such fools that in this day and time 
that patent fact will not appeal to them? Are men such fools 
or such slaves of tradition or heredity they will not act upon 
that patent fact and step preparing for war? If they are slow, 
if they are loath to act, let us take the initiative with those 
great nations far across the water, standing as they are along- 
side of each other, and lead them. 

Suppose we should conquer Mexico. We could do it. I do 
not say that in a spirit of pride. We are so much bigger and 
stronger and richer in resources it would be no matter of pride 
for us to do it—no demenstration of our superiority as a people. 
We could put 100,000 men in the field and cross the Rio Grande 
and, in the present condition of disorder, we could march 
without difficulty to the City of Mexico. There would be no 
Battle of Chapultepec or Monterey, that in the forties made 
some names famous, It would be a hard and dusty march, and 
instead of scaling heights we might walk leisurely down their 
streets. After we got there what would we do? For 5 or 10 
years we would struggle with the problems of restoring order 
and erecting a new civilization on the ruins of what is in Mexico 
to-day. Ten thousand of our boys would die on the weary way, 
10,000 more would be diseased for the remaining years of their 
lives, and a long list of pensions would stand till you go down to 
the grave, and your children after you, and their children tod- 
dling after them, grew to manhood and old age. And when we 
have conquered Mexico what tribute would our conquering sol- 
diers bring home? Surely none. The magnificent poise of the 
man who sits in the White House to-day has accomplished one 
thing that is an all-important thing. Nine months ago there 
were scattered all over our land hot-heads who said: Cross the 
Rio Grande and show those people that they must respect Ameri- 
can property and the Americans that are among them. March to 
Mexico and take possession, establish order, and annex them 
or rule them.” Hot-heads were here and there and everywhere 
talking that way, but the voice of the occupant of the White 
House has made our people think, and when they began to 
think they began to say: “ What good will come of it? Will we 
bring any captives in triumph home? Will we make any slaves 
of the people there to toil for their conquerors? Will we levy 
any tribute? Will we lighten any burden of our people? Will 
we exact any compensation for making the contest?” No. Our 
people know it now. They know also that we will stay there 
5 or 10 years, and at the end of that time we will have a 
new pension list, we will have thousands and thousands of our 
boys in their graves and thousands more diseased, while if we 
do not intervene a hundred or two hundred Americans may die 


at the hands of one party or the other. But I did not intend to 
go into that matter, and will only add that the wisdom of the 
President's policy toward Mexico shows him the fit leader of 
the greatest of all nations. 

I am in favor of this resolution, further, because we have no 
vengeance to wreak and harbor no malice against any other ` 
people or nation. 

It has been argued here that it is futile to pass this resolu- 
tion; that the nations of the earth will not pay any attention to 
it. That would be true if nations were not advancing toward 
the light. If ambitious men still ruled that would be true, but 
one has said in the course of this debate that if we do not suc- 
ceed in such a thing here now, try, try again. Somebody said 
our President would be humiliated by the rejection of the propo- 
sition. He can not be humiliated by its rejection. Let the 
President make the proposition. It may not be in our day and 
time acceded to. It may be like the story of the cross, when 
the early apostles preached it. The doctrine was new and hate- 
ful to some. The learned doctors differed as to what course to 
pursue to put an end to the condemned doctrine, but one of 
them said: Let it alone. If it be of God, you can not strike it 
down; and if it be not of God, it will come to naught.” Let this 
proposition be rejected if it shall. What difference does it make 
to us? It is a doctrine that is of God, and it will live. Aye, if 
the shepherds were assembled again on the hills of Judea, and 
the angels above them could see this resolution scattered among 
the sons of men, and being read of all nations, I believe those 
shepherds might again hear the voices of the heavenly choir 
chant the old, old hymn, “ Peace on earth, good will to men,” as 
fitting to celebrate the introduction and passage of this resolu- 
tion and the spreading of it abroad by the President of the 
United States among the nations of the earth; and if it is 
rejected by them, then will the Prince of Peace himself cry 
again, “Father, forgive them; they know not what they do.” 
[Applause.] 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the rest of my time I want to parcel out. 
How much time have I left, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. CALLAWAY). Seven min- 
utes. k 

Mr. HARDY. I will ask, Mr. Speaker, to reserve that time 
until I can dispose of it. 

Mr. HENSLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask that all Members who 
have spoken and those who may yet speak upon this resolu- 
tion may be given five legislative days in which to extend their 
remarks. I ask that by unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. HENSLEY] asks unanimous consent that all gentlemen who 
have spoken on this resolution may have five legislative days in 
which to revise and extend their remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. HENSLEY. Or who may yet speak upon the question. 

Mr. MANN. All who speak. 

Mr. HENSLEY. Yes; all who speak. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HENSLEY. Now, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to amend the resolution, on line 2, after the word “the” 
and just before the word “ Lord,” by inserting the word “ First,” 
so as to make it read: That in the opinion of the House of 
Representatives the declaration of the First Lord of the Ad- 
mirality,” and so forth. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
HENSLEY]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 2 of the resolution, after the word “the,” insert the word 
„First,“ so that the resolution will read: “That in the opinion of the 
House of Representatives the declaration of the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty,“ ete. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, that goes over. The previous ques- 
tion was ordered on the resolution and all pending amendments 
to be voted on on Monday. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair understands that 
the gentleman from Missouri asks unanimous consent. 

Mr. HENSLEY. I will withdraw that, Mr. Speaker, and ask 
to have it considered as an amendment pending. 

Mr. MANN. I have no objection to its being amended by 
unanimous consent, 

Mr. HENSLEY. Then I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, 
that the resolution be amended in the way I have suggested. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. HENSLEY] asks unanimous consent that the resolution be 
amended in the respect as read by the Clerk. Is there objec- 


tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, and the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 
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Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I want to yield the balance of 
my time to the gentleman from MDlinois [Mr. BUCHANAN]; 
but before I do that, the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Weaver] desires time, and I yield to him. 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, on October 31, 1913, the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Henstey] offered the following reso- 
lution, No. 298, now pending before this House: 

Resolved, That in the opinion of the House of Representatives the 
Geclaration of the first lord of the admiralty of Great Britain, the 
Right Hon. Winston Churchill, that the Government of the United 
Kingdom is willing and ready to cooperate with other Governments to 
secure for one year a suspension of naval construction programs offers 
the means of Immediately lessening the enormous burdens of the people 
and avoiding the waste of investment in war material, 

Resotved, That a copy of this resolution be furnished the President, 
with the request that, so far as he can do so, having due regard for the 
interests of the United States, he use his influence to consummate the 
agreement suggested by the Right Hon. Winston Churchill. 

I favor the resolution, because it is in exact accord with well- 
considered opinions held by me for years and with the platform 

. declarations I submitted to the Oklahoma people, which they 
approved and ratified by electing me to this Congress. 

I will discuss, in the first place, the proposition that the 
historie policy of the United States is for world peace; in the 
second place, the waste and wickedness of war; and, in the 
third place, the cost of war and who pays it. Then, I will 
suggest some uses to which vast sums now expended for the 
military arm of the Government might wisely be diverted, 
and finally I will inquire what practical remedies may be de- 
vized to relieve the peoples of the world from the burdens of 
military establishments. 

What constitutes a sound policy of government for a Com- 
monwealth? The foreign policy of a State and the domestic 
policy of a State are interwoven and inseparable. Let me give 
you what I conceive to be some of the great basic principles of 
the national policy for any Government—principles that will 
guide ths administration of Woodrow Wilson. Some of the 
ideas I suggest are contained in the writings of Mr. Jefferson, 
especially the first inaugural address, which is the Sermon on 
the Mount to disciples of Democracy and to the lovers of 
liberty the wide world over. For some I am indebted to the 
great speech delivered by Mr. Gladstone, at West Calder, in 
November, 1879, on the “Domestic and foreign affairs of the 
British Empire,” and others I draw from thé history of our 
country and the spirit of our own times. 

The first sound principle of foreign policy is good government 
at home. Economy and wise legislation produce wealth—na- 
tional wealth and individual wealth—and they produce con- 
tentment and happiness of the people, confidence of the people 
in their Government, devotion to their Government—the very 
sheet anchor of its safety. 

The second great policy is that of avoiding entangling alli- 
ances with other nations. Washington said in his farewell 
address: 

Against the insidious wiles of foreign influence the jealousy of a 
free people ought to erate awake, since history and experience 
prove that foreign influence is one of the most ‘baneful foes of 
republican government. 

Another principle is that every act of our Government in all 
its relations with its own citizens, with the several States, and 
with foreign nations shall be inspired by a deep love of indi- 
vidual freedom and of national independence. 

They must be free or die 
Who speak the tongue that Shakespeare spake, 
The faith and mo hold that Milton held. 

A fourth principle is to acknowledge the equal rights of all 
nations; to acknowledge that other nations have the right to be 
what the Colonies declared themselves to be—free and independ- 
ent States. Acting upon this principle, the administration is 
preparing the way for the ultimate independence of the Philip- 
pines. All nations are not equal any more than all individuals 
are equal, but they are entitled to the same rights under inter- 
national law, and in the phrase of the great Milton ought to be 
“Tf not equal all, yet free, equally free.” Acting upon this prin- 
ciple the United States has recognized the independence and sov- 
ereignty of the Republie of China. 

The United States in the year 1823, when but a feeble power 
among the nations of the world, yea, compared to its present 
stature an infant in swaddling clothes, assumed an unselfish 
and benevolent protectorate over the Latin-American nations by 
the famous message of President Monroe, in which he said: 

In the discussions to which this intcrest has given rise, and in the ar- 
rangements by which they may terminate, the occasion has been deemed 

po r for e Sao a principis in which rigbts and interests of the 
nited States are inyolved, that the American continents by the free 
and independent condition which they have assumed and maintained, 
are henceforth not to be considered as subjects for future colonization 
by any Europeon power. * * * We owe it, therefore, to candor 
and to the amicable relations existing between the United States and 
those powers to declare that we should consider any attempt on their 


part to extend their em to aay pontine. of this hemisphere as danger- 
ous to our pesca and safety. ith the existing colonics or dependen- 
cies of any European power we have not interfered and shall not inter- 
fere. But with the governments who have declared their independ- 
ence and maintain it, and whose independence we have on great con- 
sideration and on just principles acknowledged, we could not view 
any interposition for the purpose of oppressing them or controlling in 
any other manner their destiny by any European power in any other 
light than as the manifestation of an unfrien ly disposition toward the 
United States. 

The nations of Europe, or some of them at least, long claimed 
that such a declaration was not altruistic on the part of the 
American Government. They believed that under the pretense 
of the development of American trade we had ultimate designs 
for the acquisition of territory. In the year 1836 some thousands 
of Americans who had settled in the Mexican State of Texas 
revolted against the despotism and misgovernment of that dis- 
tracted country and on the battle field of San Jacinto—the 
Marathon of the New World—under the leadership of the heroic 
Houston, established the Texas Republic with the banner of a 
single star. That revolution resulted in the partial dismember- 
ment of Mexico in the war by the United States with Mexico 
and in the acquisition by this country of the vast southwestern 
territory with California and the golden coast. The march of 
history has given color to the contention of Europe. 

But it remained for the President of the United States in the 
year 1913, in his speech before the Southern Congress at Mobile, 
to strip from the Monroe doctrine all semblance or possibility 
of selfishness and to maintain it inviolate, with the limitation 
that— 

Never hereafter will the United States voluntarily acquire one foot of 
additional soil upon the American Continent. 

And the last essential of sound national policy I give in the 
language of Mr. Gladstone: 

The aim, of foreign licy ought to be to preserve to the nations of 
the world—and especially, were it but for shame—when we recollect the 
sacred name we bear as Christians, especially to the Christian nations 
of the world—the blessings of peace. 

On Tuesday, December 2, 1913, you heard the President of the 
United States, exercising the duty and prerogative enjoined by 
the Constitution, read a State paper to both Houses, a message 
marked by the characteristic sound judgment of the author and 
by a felicity and mastery of English speech possessed by the 
President alone. The President said: 

The country, I am thankful to ay. is at peace with all the world, 
and many happy manifestations multiply about us of a ing cordi- 
ality and sense of community of interests amo the nations, fore- 
shadowing an age of settled peace and good will. More and more 
readily each decade de the nations manifest their willingness to bind 
themselves by solemn treaty to the processes of peace, the processes 
of frankness and fair concession. So far the United States has stood 
at the front of such negotiations. She will, I earnestly hope and con- 
fidently believe, give fresh proof of her sincere adherence to the cause 
of international friendship i ratifying the several treaties of arbitra- 
tion awaiting renewal by the Senate. In addition to these, it bas 
been the privilege of the Department of State to gain the assent, in 
principle, of no tess than 31 nations, representing four-fifths of the 
population of the world, to the negotiation of treaties by which it 
shall be agreed that whenever differences of interest or of policy arise 
which can not be resolved by the ordinary processes of diplomacy they 
shall be publicly analyzed, discussed, and reported upon by a tribunal 
snoren by the parties before either nation determines its course of 
action. 

There is only one possible standard by which to determine contro- 
versies between the United States and other nations, and that is com- 
3 of these two elements: Our own honor and our obligations to 
he peace of the world. A test so compounded ought easily to be 
made to govern both the establishment of new treaty obilgations and 
the interpretation of those already assumed. 

This auspicious and optimistic declaration met immediate, 
spontaneous, enthusiastic approbation from Progressives, Re- 
publicans, and Democrats, because it declares not a partisan 
but an American policy. 

The historic policy of the United States is a pence policy. 
Washington said, in September, 1796, in the farewell address to 
the people of the United States on his approaching retirement 
from the Presidency: 

Observe good faith and justice toward all nations; cultivate peace 
and harmony with all; religion and morality enjoin this conduct; and 
can it be that 1 policy does not equally enjoin it? It will be worthy 
of a free, enlightened, and, at no distant period, a great nation, to 
give to mankind the animous and too novel example of a people 
always guided by an exalted justice and benevolence. o can doubt 
that, in the course of time and things, the fruits of such a plan would 
richly repay any temporary advantages which might be lost by a 
steady adherence to it? 

Such is the counsel of him whom Jefferson described as our 
first and greatest revolutionary character, whose preeminent 
service had entitled him to the first place in his country’s love 
and destined for him the fairest page in the volume of faithful 
history. 

Jefferson himself, in stating what he deemed to be the essen- 
tial principles of our Government and those that would shape 
his administration as President, declared for— 

Peace, commerce, and honest friendship with all nations, entangling 
alliances with none, 
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John C. Calhoun, in a speech in the Senate, paid eloquent 
tribute to the same exalted ideal: 

A peaceful intercourse with the nations of the earth points to that 
inspiring ney which philosophers have ho} for, which poets have seen 
in their bright dreams of fancy, and which prophets have beheld in holy 
vision—-when men shall learn war no more. Who can contemplate a 
state of the world like this and not feel his heart exult with the pros- 
pect? i am against war because peace—peace is, above everything else, 
our cy. 

Our. — 5 mission as a people is to occupy this vast dominion; to 
level the forests and let in upon their solitudes the light of day; to clear 
the swamps and make them ready for the plow and the sickle; to spread 
over hill and dale the echoes of human labor and human happiness; 
to fill the land with cities and towns; to unite its most distant points 
by turnpikes and railroads; to scoop out canals and open rivers that 
may serve as highways for trade. 

If we can preserve peace who shall set bounds to our trade or our 
success? With one foot planted on the Atlantic and the other on the 
Pacific, we occupy a pos tion between the two old continents of the 
world—a position which necessarily secures to us the commerce, the 
influence of both. If we abide by the counsels of common sense, if we 
succeed in preserving our liberties, we shall in the end exhibit a spec- 
tacle such as the world never saw. 

I know this one great mission is encompassed with 3 difficulties, 
but such is the energy of our political system and such is its expansive 
Sh ar eda! that it may be made to govern the widest space. 

f by war we become great, we can not be free; we will be both 
great and free, our policy is peace. 

If I had the gift of genius to paint a picture of war, I would 
cast against a background of night the faint silhouette of the 
doomed city of Troy, and with a pencil “ dipped in the gloom 
of earthquake and eclipse,” I would draw the figures of Laocoin 
and his sons in their death agony, strangled by the serpents’ 
coils. 

The story of war is the oldest and yet the latest of the 
human race. While I speak our neighbor Republic of Mexico, 
as the President said, has no government. It is engulfed in the 
red maelstrom of civil war. The story of war is older than 
man. In his book The Descent of Man, Darwin discusses 
the “law of battle” existing, according to his theory, among 
man's progenitors. 

The survival of the fittest is the law of animate life. 

For nature is one with rapine, 

A harm no preacher can heal. 

The May fly is torn a! the swallow, 
The sparrow speared by the shrike, 
And the whole littie wood where I sit 
Is a world of plunder and prey. 

Hobbs, the English philosopher, and Rousseau, the French 
philosopher, agree that warfare is the natural state of man. 
Rousseau celebrates the independence of savage life. He draws 
from it a lesson for the necessity of laws providing an armistice 
between States and for peace treaties among the nations. 

At the time of the American Revolution the work of Mon- 
tesquieu, The Spirit of Laws, was deeply studied. It was a 
fountain of living waters, where the constructive statesmen of 
that great age were accustomed to drink. Montesquieu holds 
that the beginning of war is simultaneous with the beginning 
of society. 

Milton, in his great epic, Paradise Lost, draws a grand 
picture of war. He describes the fallen archangel walking 
with uneasy steps over the burning marl or standing on the 
shore of the inflamed sea to call his legions: 

He spake, and to confirm his words outflew 
Millions of flaming swords, drawn from the thighs 
Of mighty Cherubim; the sudden blaze 

Far round illumined hell; highly they raged 
Against the highest, and fierce with 7 arms 
Clash'd on their sounding shields the din of war, 
Hurling deflance toward the vault of heay'n, 

The oldest books of man are books of battle. The Iliad tells 
of the nine years’ war “far on the ringing plains of windy 
Troy.” And in the eighteenth book is the description of the 
shield of Achilles forged by Vulcan, who wrought thereon bronze 
figures depicting all the life of Greece. He wrought two fair 
cities upon the shield. One with marriages and feasts, brilliant 
torches, and bridal songs; but the other city was besieged, for 
around it sat two hosts, glittering in arms, ready to destroy it. 

The poetry of the ancient Hebrews celebrates the triumphs of 
battle: 

I will sing unto the Lord, 

For He hath triumphed gloriously ; 
‘The horse and his rider 

Hath He thrown into the sea. 
The Lord is a man of war; 

The Lord is his name. 

Pharaoh's chariots and his host 
Hath He cast into the sea; 

His chosen captains also 

Are drowned in the Red Sea. 

What story so terrible as the Bible story of the woman, who 
had robbed Naboth of his vineyard, thrown from the window of 
her palace, her flesh torn by dogs, her blood sprinkled on the 
horses, trodden underfoot by Jehu, the furious rider? 

Go see now this cursed woman and bury her, 
For she is a king's daughter. 


Such is an ancient picture of war, with its horrors, perhaps 
suggesting the lines from Byron's Siege of Corinth: 


He saw the lean dogs beneath the wall 

Hold o'er the dead their carnival, 

Gorging and growling o'er carcass and limb; 

They were too busy to bark at him! 

s * s * » > 
But he better could brook to behold the dying, 

Deep in the tide of their warm blood lying, 

Scorch'd with the death-thirst, and writhing in vain, 

Than the perishing dead who are past all pain. 

There is something of pride in the perilous hour, 

Whate'er be the shape which death may lower; 

For Fame is there to say who bleeds, 

And Honour’s eye on daring deeds! 

But when all is past, it is humbling to tread 

O'er the weltering field of the tombless dead, 

And see worms of the earth, and fow!s of the alr, 

Beasts of the forest, all gathering there; 

All regarding man as their prey, 

All rejoicing in his decay. 

Perhaps the destruction and the waste of war are a greater 
calamity to the world than its sickening cruelties. Let me bring 
to your minds a passage from a speech of the brilliant Sheridan 
before the British House of Lords in the prosecution of Warren 
Hastings, describing the desolation of the spoliated Hindoo 
Province of Oude: 

If, my lords, a stranger had at this time entered the Province of 
Onde, ignorant of what had happened since the death of Sujah Dow- 
lah—that prince who with a savage heart had still great lines of char- 
acter, and who with all his ferocity in war had, with a cultivating 
hand, preserved to his country the wealth which it derived from be- 
nignant skies and a prolific soil—if, observing the wide and general 
devastation of fields unclothed and brown, of W N burned up and 
extinguished, of villages depopulated and in ruin, of temples unroofed 
and perishing, of reservoirs broken down and dry, this stranger should 
ask, What has thus laid waste this béautiful and opulent land, what 
monstrous madness has ravaged with widespread war, what desolating 
foreign foe, what civil discords, what disputed succession, what religious 
zeal, what fabled monster has stalked abroad and, with malice and mortal 
enmity to man, withered by the grasp of death every growth of nature 
and humanity, all means of delight, and each original, simple principle 
of bare existence?—what would have been the answer? 


OKLAHOMA WINS THE PRIZE, 


Let me read to you now an article on war, written by a citi- 
zen of my own State. Some day, by leave of my colleagues not 
to interfere with public business, I propose to deliver an oration 
in this House on “Oklahoma,” a State that produces more than 
half the total broom-corn crop and more than one-fourth of the 
total petroleum product of the United States—in fact, more 
broom corn and less tobacco, more oil and less whisky, than any 
other State in the Union. 

I would like to tell the story of a great State evolved from 
the primal solitude by the genius and the toil of the American 
pioneer and the story of a great city—Oklahoma City, my home, 
the capital and the metropolis, a city of 75,000 people where 25 
years ago was but a wind-swept prairie swell—a story more 
wonderful than the building of the palace of Aladdin. 

While Right Hon. James S. Bryce was rewriting his Ameri- 
can Commonwealth, five or six years ago, he went down to 
Oklahoma to see at first hand the making of an American Com- 
monwealth. In the appendix to the first volume of the new edi- 
tion, to illustrate the growth of progressive government on this 
continent, Mr. Bryce prints first the Articles of Confederation ; 
second, the Constitution of the United States; and, third, the 
constitution of Oklahoma, to prove that— 

Time’s noblest offspring is the last. 


In the New York periodical, Life, in the issue of September 
30, 1913, appears an article on “ War,” which I take great 
pleasure and pride in presenting to the House. That periodical 
offered a prize of $300 for the best original arraignment of war 
in 500 words or less. Two thousand four hundred and ninety- 
two articles were received, and from the total number the 
judges of the contest selected the one written by James Logan 
Mosby, of Francis, Pontotoc County, Okla.: 

wan. 
(By James Logan Mosby, of Francis, Pontotoe County, Okla.) 

I was conceived in passion, hatred, envy, and greed; born in the 
morning of preps k and have a genealogy whose every page drips 
with the red blood murdered innocence. respect neither the feeble- 
ness of gray hairs, the helplessness of infancy, nor the sacredness of 
virtue, and walk, iron-shod, ruthlessly and impartially over the form 
of the weakling or the form of the giant. 

I paint the midnight skies a lurid glow from the burning homes I 
haye ravaged, and I turn peaceful scenes of rural beauty, where God's 
own creatures dwell together in. amity, into a raging hell. I set 
neighbor against neighbor in deadly combat, and I incite the brother 
to slay his brother. 

I make puppets of kings, princes of paupers, courtiers of courtesans, 
and thieves of respected subjects, and empires melt before my breath 
as does mist before the morning sunlight. 

I make of religion fanaticism; the heathen I make a field incarnate; 
and of all men I make playthings deyoid of reason and justice. Through 
int e I make the Intelligent powerful, the unscrupulous wax fat 
on the spoils of blood-won victories gained by others, and the less 
learned suffer for their own ignorance. 


. 
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. Famine, want, and misery follow in my path; I lay waste 
fields and still the hand of industry. I pillage the land of its resources, 
but contribute nothing of benefit to mankind, leaving pestilence to 
stalk ghostlike in my wake and complete the work of destruction. 

I lay a heavy tribute upon my most loyal subjects for the main- 
tenance of my establishment; I squander the vitality and lives of those 
who serve me faithfully, yet return to the world nothing bot ruin and 
ashes. The baubles of fame I confer on some are the omnes shells of 
false standards wherein the license to commit murder and rapine is 
held to be the insignia of glory by a mistaken civilization. 

1 can offer no excuse for my having come into existence nor can I 
give one plausible reason why I should not cease to be, otber than that 
so long as men who wield influence are permitted to gratify their self- 
ish desires and ambitions at the expense of the many who must carry 
the burdens and endure the suffering, that long will I continue to 
exact my toll of sorrow, devastation, and death. For I am pitiless, 
devoid of all feeling; I fear neither man nor God; I am amenable to 
W Nan in myself the law and the last resort. 


Mr. Speaker, I regret the absence of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Hopson], whose speech on Tuesday against this 
resolution was marked by a technical knowledge superior, per- 
haps, to that of any other Member of this House and bore a 
resemblance so striking to the speech of my good friend on the 
other side of the Chamber, the eloquent gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Moore], who represents with great ability the 
opinions and the interests of his constituents, his Philadelphia 
constituents, engaged in the legitimate and very remunerative 
business of building battleships. Indeed, the two speeches were 
so much alike that if we had not known that the “ Whispering 
Stones” were under the Dome of the Capitol and not in this 
Chamber we might have concluded there was but one speech 
and the responsive echo. 

The proposal of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr, Hopson] 


green 


for the United States to build a navy in the Atlantic equal to |’ 


the greatest European navy, and one in the Pacific equal to the 
greatest Asiatic navy is the very essence of militarism. Such 
a program would bankrupt our Nation. It is unworthy of the 
American spirit and more in keeping with the temper of the 
warlike Greeks when Sparta was a vast military camp and 
when even in beautiful Athens, with its ivory gods and its tem- 
ples of snowy marble the Greek conception of the highest man- 
hood was not Phidias the sculptor. nor Pericles the orator, nor 
Aristotle the thinker, but the highest type was the victorious 
soldier crowned among his comrades in arms in the field with 
garlands, and when fallen in battle fabled to belong to the 
golden race, 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Honsox] appeared to ex- 
hibit a more intimate knowledge of the man behind the gun 
and the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] of the man 
who made the gun. But both gentlemen were alike oblivious of 
any consideration affecting the welfare of the man who pays for 
the gun. 

The distinguished gentlemen, I do not question, are sincere in 
the advocacy of their cause, and, of course, as much entitled to 
their views as I am to mine. But they greatly mistake the 
temper of the American people if they imagine such a policy 
will find sympathy with the tax-burdened masses who pay the 
cost of building battleships. The American people hear the cry, 
“Awake, arise, or be forever fallen.” 

They are deeply and strangely moved by the spirit of the times 
to the study of great public questions of their own Government. 
They are inquiring as never before. They are asking ques- 
tions—what Webster called “miserable interrogatories "—ques- 
tions like these: 

What is the cost of battleships? 

Who pays the cost of battleships? 

Are they worth what they cost? 

What do I get out of it? 

What is all this worth? 

When I was a boy in my native State of Texas Richard Coke, 
one of their United States Senators, was a popular idol. He 
was a plain, blunt, old-fashioned man, with a level head, and 
the Texas people called him “Old Brains.” This rough sobri- 
quet came into my mind the other day when the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Sims], speaking in favor of this resolu- 
tion, condensing the whole matter in a few words, said (I read 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of December 2) : 


Mr. Sus. Mr. Speaker, I am not versed in technical learning with 
reference to naval equipment. I am not 5 try to use thut 
character of language that gives the impression t a man has studied 
the technique of this thing but it has developed in this debate that one 
of these ships to be constructed is to cost practically $15,000,000. It 
does not take technical knowledge of naval affairs or nava! construction 
to know that $15,000,000 is 815.000.000, and when we owe $1,000,000,000 
it does not take a man technically 8 to know that you can pay 
$15,000,000 of that debt with what it will cost to create one of these 
instruments of destruction by which the national debt will be further 
augmented, We will make no mistake if we do not build a single bat- 
tleship, and if we have money to build instruments of destruction, then 
we have the money to pay that much of our national debt and stop the 


interest thereon, 
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What is the cost of battleships? I am advised by the Bureau 
of Ordnance of the Navy Department that the cost of the 
Pennsylvania is approximately $14,000,000 and the cost of the 
Texas $12,000,000. The Teras, one of the newest, which is just 
about to go into commission, has for her main battery ten 14- 
inch 45-caliber gums. The cost of these guns, manufactured at 
the Washington Navy Yard, is $51,763 each. These guns can be 
fired 175 rounds each before it is necessary to reline them, and 
when this is done it will cost approximately $15,000 per gun. 
Guns may be relined repeatedly until they are obsolete. The 
ammunition fired in target practice costs $240.48 per round. 
eae of ammunition per round used in battle is $777.19 per 
ro 

It is thus seen that to fire a single cartridge in battle from 
one gun costs nearly $800, and that is more money than the 
average farmer or wage earner gets for a year's hard work. 
The cost of firing the 10 guns one time in battle is approxi- 
mately $8,000. 

I read from an official statement of the Department of the 
Navy a summary of vessels in the Navy July 1, 1913, including 
those ratified by act of Congress approved August 22, 1912: 

Summary of vessels in the United Statcs Navy July 1, 1913. 
{Including those authorized by act of Congress approved Aug. 22, 1912.] 
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1 Approximately. Design being prepared. 


So that we have now 12 battleships of the first line, 19 battle- 
ships of the second line, 10 armored cruisers, 10 monitors, 31 
destroyers, 27 gunboats, 28 torpedo boats, 22 submarines, besides 
tugs, cruisers, converted yachts, transports, and other boats; a 
grand total of 323 ships, of which only 26 are unserviceable for 
war purposes. 

I will next read a table showing the appropriation for the 
Naval Establishment of the United States for the past 30 years, 
beginning 1883 and ending 1912: 


Appropriations for the Naval Establishment of the United States for 
the past 30 years. 


15, 869 


20, 439, 141. 92 
23, 000, 662. 30 
24, 709, 588. 88 


84, 672, 048. 
103, 633, 115. 40 
115, 420, 997. 75 
104, 508, 719. 83 

99, 693, 298. 32 
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—— 123.924. 88. 27 


Total for 30 years TTT 1. 963. 094. 608. 77 


The naval appropriations have increased from the minimum 
of about $16,000,000 in 1884 to the maximum of $139,000,000 in 
1909. These vast sums of money, incredible to contemplate, are 
the expenditures of but a single branch of the military estub- 
lishinents of the country—the Navy alone. 

I come now to the second inquiry I suggested, and that is, 
Who pays the cost of battleships? Why, the people pay for 
them, of course, The revenues of the Government are based 
upou tariff taxes and tariff taxes are a tax on the consumer. 
It follows, therefore, that the cost of battleships is paid in 
almost direct proportion to the population of the country. The 
total naval appropriations for the last seven years—since my 
State of Okixhoma was admitted to statehood—is the sum of 
$857,890,271.27. On the basis of population the people of the 
single State of Oklahoma, one of the new States of this Union, 
besides the burden of local taxation, in seven years have had 
$17,000,000 taken-out of their pockets to pay for the main- 
tenance of the United States Navy, a single item of expense 
during a period of profound peace. Do you believe that if the 
tax was direct instead of indirect that the proud, self-respecting 
citizens of the great Commonwealth of Oklahoma, already op- 
pressed with the burdens of taxation—always oppressive in a 
new community and doubly so in Oklahoma, where much of the 
Indian land is nontaxable—do you believe they would pay this 
tax without protest? No. Such injustice would lead to revolu- 
tion. 

Not only do the people, the masses of the people, pay the cost 
of maintaining armies and navies in time of peace, but they 
fight the battles of the country in time of war. You can not 
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The United States does not need an Imperial Armada. The 
frontiers of Europe oscillate on the map, but the boundaries of 
our country are changeless and eternal where the eastern and 
the western seas beat on their cold, gray stones. Three thousand 
miles of dark and deep blue ocean roll between us and Europe. 
Six thousand miles and more between us and nearest Asia; and 
there is not a world power thet can land an army on American 
Soll for a day without destruction to thet army. The War 
between the States demonstrated the latent strength of a sleep- 
ing giant—the citizen soldier of America. In 1847, in the city 


| of New Orleans, at a public reception of the volunteers in the 


name a war of history that was not a rich man's war and a, 


peor man's fight. 
Plutarch has preserved for us a fragment of the speech of 
Tiberius Gracchus more than 2 hundred years before the Chris- 
tian era, depicting the wrongs of the private soldier: 
The wiid beasts of cee | haye their caves to retire to, but the brave 
men who spill their bl in her cause have notbing left but air and 
= ne Without houses, without settled habitations, they wander from 
pas vot place with their wives and chiidren; and their generals do 

ut mo 

men to fight for their sepulchers and the gods of their hearths, for 
among such nunibers perhaps there is not one Roman who ‘has an altar 
that has belonged to bis ancestors or a sepulcher in which their ashes 
rest. The private soldiers fight and die to advance the wealth and 
luxury of the great, and they are called masters of the world without 
having a sod to call their own. 


The next question is, Are they worth what they cost? 
and I will let the Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Daniels himself, 
answer that. In a recent speech referring to the proposal of 
Lord Winston Churchill, Mr. Daniels said: 

I believe that such an agreement must be made sooner or later for 
economic reasons. ‘The hysteria of naval preparations is proving too 
preot n burden for the people. We ourselves are spending about 

240,690,000 annually on our ‘Navy and an equal amount on our 
Army. New yessels are superseding and making obsolete all that have 
been built before. The world to-day is facing the anomaly of making 
its navy- less adequate by increasing it, for when new vessels are 
built with their more powerful armament they render useless the 
smàllor warships, save for coast defense. 

But the menace to the Navy by reason of the small vessels 
becoming obsolete on account of the building of dreadnoughts 
is not the only menace to the Navy. It was stated by a naval 
expert, the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hosson], in his 
speech the other day, that the yessels suffer a deterioration of 
10 per cent per yenar from rust and ravages of time, so that 
according to his calculation in 10 years the vessels go to the 
junk pile for old iron. 
Dosts will probably in the near future result in the most 
powerful battleships being defenseless against an enemy, in- 
visible, fighting from the deeps of ocean. 

In the third plaee, a greater menace is the navigation of the 
air, wherelw powerful explosives falling from the clouds upon 
the battleships, their decks dense with buman life, will engulf 
vessel and crew in one appalling ruin 

To sink into the depths with bubbling groan, 
Without a grave, unknelied, uncoffined, and unknown. 

So that the prophecy of 50 years ago, written by England's 

poet laureate, will be realized: 


For I dipt into the future, far as human eye could see; 

Saw the vision of the world, and all the wonder that would be; 
Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies of magic sails, 
Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with costly bales; 
Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and there rain’d a 


1 — ‘dew 
From the nations’ airy navies grappling in the central 


ue, 


them when, at the head of their armies, they exhort their 


Again the development of submarine. 


War with Mexico, returning from Gen. Taylor's army, the elo- 
quent Sergeant Smith Prentiss, once a Member of this House, 
puid à just tribute to the volunteer soldiers, true then and true 
now. He said: 

We honor the Army, but we look upon our citizen soldiers with a 
different and peculiar pride. They are part and parcel of ourselves. 
They have taught us the secret of our vast strength. We now know 
the pomy nerve and muscle of the Republic. We evoke armies as i 
by magle. 8 as they came forth from the sowing of the dragon's 
teeth; at a nod they disappear, as though the earth had swallowed 
them up. But they are not gone. You will find them in the forest, in 
the field, in the workshop, in the chambers of the sick, at the bar, 
in the counclis.of the country. ‘They have returned to their old profes- 
sions and pursuits. Let but the trumpet sound and again they spring 
up, a crop of armed men. Indeed, it is a noble sight, worthy of the 
genius of this great Republic, to behold, at the call of the country, 
whole armies Jeap forth in battle array, and then, when their services 
are no longer needed, fall quietly back and commingle again with the 
communities from whence they came, Thus the dark thunder cloud, at 
nature's summons, marshals its black battalions and lowers in the 
horizon; ‘but at length, its lightnings spent, its dread artillery silenced, 
its mission finished, disbanding its frowning ranks, it melts away into 
the blue ether, and the next morning you will find it glittering in the 
dewdrops among the flowers, or assisting, with its kindly moisture, the 
growth of the young and tender plants. 


Ours is not the only country where the substance of the people 
is wasted in preparations for war. The public debt or the 
United States on the Ist day of July, 1913, was'$1,028,564,055.14. 
With resources fractional compared to ours, the great powers of 
Europe reel and stagger under burdens heavier far than durs. 
I read you a statement showing the public debt in the year 1912 
of some of the great powers: 


Great Britam T.. {ety hse 80 OUR 
Span 8 , O11, 254, 000 
Russla . —— 14.830, 807. 000 
8 T T eae we a PSEA PO EG Ba eM Ba ee 1. 271.745. 000 
—— !!! aces eb eet, 4 atl OOD: 
German : ͤ ͤ ——. ——. . ̃ ¼ SN 
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The debt of the past wars, maintenance of military establish- 
ments, ard preparsxtions for future wars constitute a dendly 
virus that burns in the veins and eats into the heart of the 


nations of Europe like the poisoned blood of the envenomed robe 


of Hercules. 

Such was the condition of France before the days of the 
French revolution; such the condition that led to the reign of 
terror when the fiery Danton cast his high defiance at the na- 


tions of Europe: 
The coalized kings threaten us, 
We hur! at their feet as gage of battle 
The head of a king. 


To pass this resolution for a suspension, even for a year, of a 


program of building battleships and to get the great powers of 


the world to agree to that proposition is a step in the right 
direction. This House will pass the resolution by almost a 
unavimous vote. No one doubts that the Executive and the 
Department of State will cooperate with this House through 
diplomatic channels in so noble a consummation. Indeed, the 


administration already has accomplished a great and noble 


achievement on behalf of world peace, an achievement that will 
live perhaps in history when the Underwood tariff law and the 
Glass currency law and the farmers’ credit law and the trust 
legislation of this Congress, beneficent as they will be, are for- 
gotten. 

Hardly had Mr. Bryan entered upon the duties of ‘his great 
office until he presented to the nations of the world a practical 
proposition in the interest of reconciling international differ- 
ences without war, a proposition which, I believe, will be pro- 
ductive of infinite good. I will read you President Wilson's 
peace proposal and the supplementary memorandum by the Sec- 
retary of State: 

PRESIDENT WILSON’S PEACH PROPOSAL. 


The parties hereto agree that all questions of whatever character 
and nature, in dispute between them, shall, when diplomatic efforts 
fail, be submitted for investigation and report to an international 
commission (the composition to be agreed upon); and the contractin 
parties agree not to declare war or begin hostilities untill such investi- 

tion is made and report submitted. 

Tbe investigation shall be conducted, as a matter of course, upon 
the initiative of the commission, without the formality of a request 
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from either rty; the report shall be submitted within (time to be 
agreed ODONI trees the date of the submission of the pees bat 
the parties hereto reserve the right to act „ on the subject 
matter in dispute after the report is submitted. 

+ > * = . * * 


SUPPLEMENTARY MEMORANDUM BY SECRETARY OF STATE. 


In the peace plan proposed by the President to all the nations, the 
composition of the international com on is left to agreement be- 
tween the parties, and I am authorized to suggest for the considera- 
tion of those who are willing to enter into this ment: 

First. That the international comm n be of five members, to be 
composed as follows: One member from each of the contracting coun- 
tries, to be chosen by the Government; one member to be chosen by 
each of the contracting countries from some other country, and the 
fifth member of the commission to be upon by the two Govern- 
ments, the commission to be appoint as soon as convenient after 
the making of the treaty, vacancies to be filled according to the original 


appointment. 

nd. The time also is to be a upon, and it is suggested that 
that time be one year If a year is considered too long or too short, 
this Government will consider either a greater or a less od, 

Third. This Government is prepared to consider the question of 
maintaining the status quo as to military and naval preparations 
during the period cf investigation, if the contracting nation desires to 
include this, and Government suggests tentatively that the 
parties agree that there shall be no cha in the military and naval 

rogram during the period of investigation unless danger to one of 

Phe contracting parties from a third power compels a change in said 
program, in which case the party feeling itself menaced by a third 
power shall confidently communicate the matter in writing to the 
other contracting party, and it shall thereupon be released m the 
obligation not to change its military or naval pr m, and this release 
will at the same time operate as a release of the other contractin; 
party. This protects each andy ae the other in ordinary cases, an 
yet provides freedom of action emergencies. 

All of these suggestions, however, are presented for consideration, 
and not with the intention of imposing any fixed conditions. 

About the year 1905 the idea contained in this proposal was 
in substance presented at Brussels by the distinguished gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. BARTHOLDT] whose speech the other 
day in favor of this resolution contained so much of interest, 
instruction, and inspiration to us all. 

In 1906 Mr. Bryan delivered a speech presenting the same 
proposition at the opening of the Interparliamentary Conference 
in the Royal Gallery of the House of Lords in London, arguing 
in its favor that it gives an opportunity to investigate the facts 
and to separate them from the question of honor, that it gives 
time for the calming of passion, and that it gives time for the 
formation of a controlling public sentiment. 

At the same conference Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, then 
Prime Minister of England, delivered his great speech known as 
the “ Duma speech,” in favor of international peace agreements, 
saying: 

The bonds of mutual understanding and esteem are strengthening be- 
tween the peoples, and the time is spproschine: when nothing can hold 
back from them the knowledge that it is they who are the victims of 
war and militarism; that war in its tawd trlumphs scatters the 
fruits of their labor, breaks down the paths of progress, and turns the 
fire of constructive energy into a destroying force. 

Already 31 of the world’s great nations have signified to the 
Department of State their acceptance of the principle of the 
President's peace proposal. 

In this connection I can not refrain from calling your atten- 
tion to the brave speech Mr. Bryan made a little while ago at 
the Mohawk arbitration conference, when he declared: 

I believe that our ple ought to oF to pet reements with other 
nations to do the things that are right. ut I do not believe this 
Nation ought to wait for any other nation to a to do what is right. 
It ought itself to do what is-right. If this Nation announced to the 
world that it would not spend its money getting ready for wars that 
ought never to come; that it had faith in the intent of other 
people, and it expected other people to have faith in its intent, do 
you think our Nation would suffer for that? The building of these 
great battleships, these preparations by Christian nations to fight one 
another, is a 8 to the Christian civilization of the world. 
believe that this Nation could stand before the world to-day and tell 
the world that it did not believe in war; that it did not believe that 
it was the right way to settle disputes; that it had no disputes that it 
was not willing to submit to the judgment of the world. If this 
Nation did that it not only would not be attacked by any other nation 
on the earth, but it would become the supreme power in the world. 


Mr. Speaker, the paramount influence to-day in favor of uni- 


versal peace is the spirit of the Christian religion. At the foot of 
Pennsylvania Avenue, under the shadow of the Capitol in this 
fairy city of the heart, stands the Peace Monument. A great 
sculptor carved his dreams in stone, and lo, history writes on 
the scroll of fame the heroic deeds of those who fell, while 
Columbia, like another Rachel, weeps for her children and will 
not be comforted because they are not. It is a majestic monu- 
ment of exquisite beauty, but the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. HEFLIN] told us to-day in his fervid oration of a nobler 
monument, and I will quote his eloquent words to you: 

A few 19 7 5 ago rd ewe and Chile were forever at war with each 


A 
other; killing each r's people was the order of the aay. There 
they stood, arrayed against each other in mortal combat. ut what 


happened between these two countries? Their representatives met on 
the border line and struck hands about a common center for the good 
of both countries and swore eterral friendship. They took their guns 


and battle blades and molded them into a mighty monument; and 

standing on that monument is a bronze figure of Christ with a scroll 

in His hand on which is written, “ Peace on earth, good will to men.” 

Written on the base of that monument are these words: 

and Chile break the faith that they have this day plighted at tie tert 

e brea. e ey have this 

of Christ the Savior.” á diern ee 
The historian of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 

in the famous fifteenth chapter, wrote: 


A candid but rational inquiry into the progress and establishment of 
Christianity may be conside as a very essential part of the history 
of the Roman Empire. While that great body was invaded by open 
violence, or undermined by slow decay, a pure and humble religion 
gently insinuated itself into the minds of men, grew up in silence and 
obscurity, derived new vigor from opposition, and finally erected the 
triumphant banner of the Cross on the ruins of the capitol. Nor was 
the influence of Christianity confined to the period or to the limits of 
the Roman Empire. After a revolution of 14 or 14 centuries that re- 
ligion is still professed by the nations of Europe, the most distinguished 
portion of humankind in arts and learning as well as in arms. By 
the industry and zeal of the Europeans it has been widely diffused to 
the most distant shores of Asia and Africa; and by the means of their 
colonies has been firmly established from Canada to Chile, in a world 
unknown to the ancients, 

More than a hundred years have gone since the death of 
Gibbon and the religion which he believed to be of merely human 
origin has spread its benignant influence to the remotest cor- 
ners of the world. Let us pause while almost with one voice 
proclaming “peace on earth, good will to men ”—let us pause 
as the lawmakers of a Christian land—to pay tribute to the 
lowly Nazarene, the Prince of Peace, who gave that principle to 
the civilization of mankind, a principle more powerful for world 
peace than all the armies of the earth, all the navies of the 
seas, all the edicts of kings, all the laws of parliaments and 
congresses, and all the conventions of nations. 

Mr. Speaker, it is an interesting inquiry to consider what 
wise uses might be made of the money saved the people by re- 
ducing or destroying the burdens of military establishments, 
but for me it is enough to know that taxes will be reduced and 
our Government restored to what the fathers designed it to 
be—a wise and frugal Government, which shall restrain men 
from injuring one another, which shall leave them otherwise 
free to regulate their own pursuits of industry, and shall not 
take from the mouth of labor the bread it has earned. 

While this is not a proper occasion for their consideration, 
I will state that I am deeply concerned with such great and 
living questions and issues as the conservation of the publie 
domain and the preservation of our national resources from 
predatory monopoly, the building of levees for the reclamation 
of land subject to overflow, the drainage of swamp lands, the 
prevention of floods, the building of reservoirs for the storage 
of the melted snows of the mountains to irrigate the semiarid 
western plains, vocational education, the development of the 
science of dry farming, the encouragement of agriculture and of 
commerce as its handmaid, the building of good roads, canals, 
and waterways. Each of these questions has its own peculiar 
aspects, some of them involving the organic structure of our 
complex dual system of State and Federal Governments, each 
within its own sphere supreme. But the paramount problem 
to-day, not only with the American people, but the international 
and world-wide problem, is the social problem of plain and 
simple justice—to give to every man upon this earth the fruits 
of his own toil. 

God speed the day when some John Bunyan, yet unborn, 
shall write a new story of the Pilgrim’s Progress. I would 
have the Pilgrim represent the Toiler, who is the type of the 
countless millions of the American people who support this 
Government and make it what it is. I would care nothing 
about the Slough of Despond or the Delectable Mountains or 
the Crystal River or the Shining Ones of the Celestial City, but 
only that the burden shail fall from the back of the Pilgrim. 

Mr. Speaker, I am an optimist. I look for the silver lining 
to every cloud, and in the darkest night I see hope's trembling 
star. World peace is not an iridescent dream. We may not 
see it in our day; clouds will gather, clouds are gathering, but 
through the riven tempest the sun will shine, and lo a miracle, 
the rainbow—daughter of the storm—is there. 

And as the irresistible march of Christian civilization en- 
compasses the world, more and more will be expanded the do- 
main of universal peace, until on every spot of the whole earth 
the dove with the olive leaf, long a wanderer over the waste of 
waters, may find rest for the sole of her foot. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I yield the remainder of my time 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. BUCHANAN]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Mlinois 
[Mr. BucHANAN] is recognized. 

Mr, BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of 
this resolution because it is to the best interests of the masses 
of the people of this country and of the world. 
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In this discussion those who have criticized the resolution have 
done so under the cloak of protecting the interests of the work- 


ing people and of the farmer. That is usually the case when 
the interests which alone profit by wars or any other means of 
burdening the people are the only beneficiaries of measures de- 
signed to satisfy their greed for profit and for power. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore], in his en- 
deavor to make an argument, which I hardly think he believes 
in himself, went so far as to criticize the seamen’s bill, and his 
statement and argument on that question were as erroneous as 
were his statement and argument against the resolution intro- 
duced by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HENSLEY]. 

He said, for instance, that it would be impossible for an 
American boy to become a seaman if this seamen's bill passed. 
For the information ef those present and those who might read 
the Recorp, I want to read that part of the bill that does pro- 
vide for apprentice seamen. Of course that is the purpose 
of the bill, and those who are in favor of it believe it will 
make a condition that will be desirable for American workmen 
to take positions on our merchant vessels. Section 12 of that 
bill provides 2 

That no vessel of 100 tons gross and upward, except those navigat! 
rivers exclusively and the smaller inland Jakes where the line of tray 
pursued is at no point more than 3% miles from land, and except as 
provided in section 1 of this act, shali be permitted to depart from 
any port of the United States unless she has on board a crew not less 
than 75 pon cent of which in each department thereof are able- to 
understand any order given by the officers ef such vessel, nor unless 
40 per cent in the first year, 45 per cent in the second year, 50 per 
cent in the third year, 55 per cent in the fourth year after the passage 
of this act, and thereafter 65 per cent of her-deck crew, exclusive of 
licensed officers, are of a rating not less than able seaman. 

Therefore the bill does provide for a condition where the 
American workingman can get employment. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to say that the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. HENSLEY], who introduced this resolution, is a gen- 
tleman with whom I have associated quite a good deal, being 
on the Labor Committee with him in the last Congress, as well 
as the Naval Affairs Committee, and both of us are now mem- 
bers of the Committee on Naval Affairs. To know him is to 
respect and admire him for his sincere and tireless efforts to 
secure remedial legislation for the masses of the people. His 
sympathies lie with the working people, and in introducing 
and prosecuting the passage of this resolution he has ex- 
pressed the wishes, ambitions, and hopes of the great masses 
of the laboring people of this country, and when they know of 
his splendid efforts in their behalf it will endear him to their 
hearts. [Applause.] : 

I desire to read as a part of my speech an extract from the 
report of Mr. G. W. Perkins, fraternal delegate to the world’s 
congress of the trade union movement held at Zurich, Switzer- 
land, September, 1913, in which the following countries were 
represented—England, France, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Swe- 
den, Norway, Finland, Germany, Austria, Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
Hungary, Croatia, Switzerland, Italy, Spain, and the United 
States: 

“The trade union movement of Europe has had a greater 
influence in preventing the wars between civilized nations than 
all other influences combined. During the Morocco squabble, 
and when England, France, and Germany stood ready to grap- 
ple in the death struggle, stood on the verge of war with all its 
horror, misery, and privation, let it be said to the everlasting 
credit of the trade unionists of France that they made it clearly 
understood and known to the Government that they were 
opposed to a war of conquest. The French trade unionists im- 
mediately communicated with England and Germany, and while 
it was deemed not advisable for a conference to be held to dis- 
cuss war and its prevention, it was diplomatically decided that 
the delegation of French trade unionists should visit Germany 
and England on a study tour of social and economic questions. 
Abont 70 trade unionists went to each country. They spent 
several days in Germany, in which time both the German and 
French leaders quietly talked against war. This all culminated 
in a mass meeting held in Berlin and which over 30,000 people 
attended. Outwardly the meeting was to talk over social and 
economic questions, but inwardly, the working people at least, 
knew it was to be a protest against a war with France over the 
Morocco situation, 

“This substantial demonstration immediately had its effect 
upon Germany. The French delegates immediately hurried 
home, where similar tactics were employed. Mass meetings of 
protest against war with Germany or England over the Morocco 
question were held all over France, and resolutions of protest 
against the war ‘were ‘unanimously adopted. The same influ- 
ences were at work in England, and I assert withont fear of suc- 
cessful contradiction that the trade union movement of these 


three countries actually prevented what would have been one 
of the bloodiest and costliest wars, had it taken place, that has 
ever occurred in Europe. The trade union movement, if nothing 
else, has taught the workers of all countries that wars of con- 
quest bring home to the workers who are fortunate to live 
through the war nothing but misery, degredation, and poverty, 
and after all it is the greatest agency for peace the world 


possesses. 

It has dispelled the hatred that formerly existed between 
the workingmen of different countries, and has brought about 
in its stead a feeling of brotherly love and kindly consideration 
which augurs well for a more speedy development of the inter- 
national trade-union movement. 

“I congratulate the American trade union movement on hav- 
ing excluded from our movement partisan politics and religious 
differences, leaving to every member the right to pray and vote 
as his own conscience may dictate. Our tolerance of the rights 
and opinions of others in anything not mutually within the 
sphere of the trade-union activity, who may honestly differ 
from us, has brought about an element of strength whieh is 
partly responsible for the splendid condition in which we now 
find ourselves, and which policy, if adhered to, will, in my 
judgment, bring about the day when human rights and human 
justice shall prevail and workingmen and women of our whole 
country and the civilized world will come into a full realiza- 
tion of their hopes and ambitions. 

“Everywhere in Europe, and especially continental Europe, 
there is a strong protest and terrifically bitter feeling against 
large standing armies. The expense for the maintenance and 
the upkeep and overhead charges, in Germany especially, is 
something appalling, and constitutes the reason which actuntes 
many of the workers in voting the social Democratic ticket, 
largely as a protest against the standing army. That is the 
only party at present in Germany which is opposed to mili- 
tarism. Personally I am of the opinion that standing armies 
of continental Europe are maintained not so much for the pur- 
pose of repelling foreign invasion but rather to hold in sub- 
jection the workers and to repel any uprising or revolution 
which the intolerable conditions might inspire in them. Con- 
tinental Europe as it exists to-day is standing on a volcano, 
glossed over with a thin veneer, of flowers, song, music, art, old 
buildings, and traditions. Remove these and there might be 
an eruption that would shake the civilized- world to its very 
foundations. Where will it all end? The answer, reflected on 
the banner of the advancing hosts of trade unionists, is that as 
the trade- union movement develops it will bring order out of 
chaos. It will restore, in so far as it is possible, conditions to a 
more equitable level, and bring into the lives of the workers of 
these otherwise beautiful countries some sunlight, some happi- 
ness, and the opportunity and ability to enjoy life as befits 
human beings and advancing civilization.” 


EXTRACT ON INTERNATIONAL PEACE FROM THE REPORT OF DELEGATES 
FROM THR AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR TO THE BRITISH TRADES- 
UNION. CONGRESS, 1913. 


“One of the strongest impressions made upon the minds of 
your delegates while attending the congress was the prevailing 
sentiment against international wars. ‘There seemed to be a 
general sentiment that ‘trade-unionists would not be pawns in 
the game of international war as played by political or com- 
mercial interests for financial or territorial aggrandizement, 
and that the trade-unionists of the world, bound together in 
bonds of fraternity, strengthened by the annual visitations of 
delegates from each country to the others, would enter their 
most emphatic protest against being rendered as food for 
cannon and other implements of war at the behest of their 
despoilers. To our minds the international trade-union move- 
ment has become already the greatest guaranty for international 
peace, and will be recognized as such in the near future by all 
who are interested in preserving the human race from the 
ravages of wa 

“While we have not been able to bring ourselves in accord 
with all the methods pursued by trade-unionism in England as 
methods that could fittingly be adopted in America, and have 
felt obliged to record herein some comments and observations 
that might possibly be regarded as criticism, we wish it to be 
distinctly understood that in whatever we have said we have 
been actuated by a sense of duty to the constituency that 
honored us, while, at the same time, we acknowledge the sturdi- 
ness and sincerity of purpose of our friends across the water, 
who are working at their own problems in ways that seem to 
them best under conditions that are entirely dissimilar to those 
that exist in America. For all of our differences in opinions 
and methods, we are each and all of us a part and parcel of 
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the labor movement of the world, striving in all countries 
through the best methods available under particular conditions 
to advance the cause of humanity both present and future. 
“©. L. BAINE, 
“Louis KEMPER, 

“ Delegates.” 


INTERNATIONAL PEACE. 
(Report of the executive council.) 

“Perhaps nothing tends to remove dissensions more than do 
sympathetic understanding and community of interests. The 
workingmen of all countries understand the meaning of contest 
and struggle. Whatever of progress they have made, whatever 
of advantage they have gained, whatever of individual freedom 
they have won, have all been the result of hard, persistent en- 
deavor against wrong, oppression, and powerful interests. They 
know that the dead-weight of the world’s burdens, both in in- 
dustry and upon the battle field, have ever fallen upon the 
tollers, the burden bearers of the world. They know that too 
often wars have been entered upon lightly for the aggrandize- 
ment of special interests rather than for justice and humanity. 
It is not lack of loye of country which prompts the toilers to 
protest against international fratricide; they love their father- 
land, home, and justice, but they are unwilling to be exploited 
or killed for the promotion of private or selfish ends, 

“Labor organizations have fostered the spirit of cooperation 
for mutual helpfulness by international gatherings and by send- 
ing delegates to national gatherings in foreign countries. This 
practice has been the means of establishing good will and har- 
mony; it has taught the workers that they are everywhere 
confronted by similar problems and has facilitated the execution 
of common purposes. 

“The constantly growing system of the international acceptance 
and recognition of trade-union cards is another influence that is 
quietly and surely creating a fraternal spirit among the work- 
ers of all lands. The convention of 1905 gave instructioss to 
correspond with the international and national officers of this 
and other countries with regard to establishing the interna- 
tional exchange of union cards, As a result of this correspond- 
ence a number of organizations have established this custom. 
The growth and extension of this practice will not only bring 
mutual economic benefits to the workingmen of all countries, 
but will promote cordial relations between the countries polit- 
ically and will give substance to the concept of fraternity. 

In accord with this conviction, labor organizations the world 
over have committed themselyes to the policy of international 
peace—peace with honor and justice in international politics as 
well as in industry. With the progress of civilization, the con- 
centration of industry and commerce about great national cen- 
ters, and the development of world markets and commerce local 
arbitrary boundaries no longer determine the scope or the 
organization of economic interests. Political customs which 
develop out of and reflect economic conditions have manifested 
the same tendency. All national, economic, and political issues 
are infected with world interest. 

“Tt is especially fitting, then, that organized labor heartily 
indorse the efforts of the representatives of our country in en- 
deavoring to secure world-wide cooperation in a movement for 
international peace. Such a moyement marks an epochal devel- 
opment in the world’s culture, a widening of men’s thoughts, 
and a quickening of their consciences and humanitarian in- 
stincts, with which the American Federation of Labor has ever 
been in most hearty accord and has done much to promote. 

“This history of civilization and progress is the history of 
the substitution of law and orderly procedure for violence and 
war. Modern law is national in character. The state insti- 
tuted regulations and machinery by which the rights of the 
people are secured and safeguarded. During this period of 
national development the loyalty, the patriotism, and the love 
of the people were centered upon national institutions. When 
the national law and governments had reached a point which 
insured peace and order within the state, the thoughts and 
ideals of men widened to larger aspects and nobler concepts. 
Now humanity is placed above any nation. There has deyel- 
oped that which has been called the international mind, and 
standards of international morality are being evolved, a habit 
of mind for which Lord Haldane, Chancellor of England, has 
so aptly used the word ‘sittlichkeit.’ The history of the devel- 
opment of the institutions for securing justice and peace be- 
tween nations will, like development of similar institutions 
within a nation, be the history of the substitution of law and 
orderly procedure for strife and war. How quickly and surely 
this evolutionary development will take place will depend 
upon the development of the spirit of humanity between nations 
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and the ascendancy of ‘sittlichkeit.’ As has been most truly said: 
‘The matters in dispute between nations are nothing, the spirit 
which deals with them is everything’ 

“The organized labor movement has been a mighty factor in 
creating and stimulating the spirit of human sympathy and 
understanding between nations, which is the basis for mutual 
good will, and is now ready to indorse and aid every movement 
for international justice and orderly adjustment of problems 
and difficulties. The future seems to assure some world federa- 
tion that shall realize our ideals and protect all humanity. 

“Organized labor is the only medium through which the 
working people can express themselves, and the foregoing re- 
ports, which were approved by the American Federation of 
Labor in convention at Seattle, November 10 to 22, 1913, clearly 
demonstrate that the wageworkers of the country are no longer 
deceived by those who are advocating large expenditures for 
naval defense and other war preparations on the ground that 
it will give employment to labor. 

“The wageworkers of the country are interested in securing 
legislation that will stop the financial and commercial pirates 
of the country from monopolizing the necessaries of life and 
obstructing the freedom of business and the liberty of our citi- 
zeus. What organized labor is earnestly exercising its influence 
to secure is a fair day’s pay for a fair day's work under fair 
conditions, and also laws that will give liberty of opportunity 
and, justice. The wageworkers of the country are becoming 
interested and will exercise their efforts to secure a democratic 
Government in fact, which means a Government operated for 
the best interests of the whole people and special privileges to 
none. This they are entitled to, and they should be satisfied 
with nothing less.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. 
Younc] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. Speaker, there has been a 
naval holiday for 96 years upon the Great Lakes of North 
America. In some remarks here last July I called attention 
to a forgotten page of history, or at least a generally overlooked 
one, known as the arrangement of 1817, sometimes called the 
“ Bagot-Rush treaty.” It was first called an “exchange of 
notes.“ So tremendous a fact as disarmament on the Great Lakes 
might have been expected to proceed after lengthy discussions in 
the United States Congress and British Parliament. Not so. 
Charles Bagot, British minister at Washington, wrote a letter 
to Richard Rush, Acting Secretary of State, suggesting a limi- 
tation of armaments on the Great Lakes. Mr. Rush replied, 
giving his approval to the proposal. Then it was ratified by 
the Governments of both countries. 

The arrangement or treaty provided for a reduction of arma- 
ments to the point of practically a revenue police service, 
namely, one vessel on Lake Ontario of 100 tons and armed with 
only one 18-pound cannon ; two vessels on the upper lakes of the 
same tonnage and armament; and one yessel on Lake Cham- 
plain of like armament and tonnage. 

The Great Lakes cover an area of 97,850 square miles and 
have over 5,000 miles of shore line. They are greater in extent 
than the Beriag Sea, six times as large as the Baltic Sea, and 
almost as large as the Mediterranean Sea. Many cities have 
been built along their shores, among them the great cities of 
Chicago and Milwaukee; Duluth, that will soon outstrip Pitts- 
burgh and may some day rival New York; Detroit, Port Huron, 
and Bay City, three important cities of Michigan; Toledo and 
Cleveland in Ohio, and the great city of Buffalo in the Empire 
State; and on the Canadian side Port Arthur, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Goderich, Sarnia, Hamilton, Kingston, and Toronto. These are 
the more important cities, by no means all of them. 

A kind Providence has smiled upon the commerce of these 
Lakes, dedicated to peace by the wise men of two great nations. 
Thirty-seven millions of people live in the eight bordering 
States, according to the census of 1910, more than one-third of 
the entire population of the North American Continent, and 
one-third of the total tonnage of North America is on the Great 
Lakes. 

The development of the Lakes country is almost as little 
known as the treaty by which its commerce was permitted to 
grow unfettered by the frowns of guns on land or water. How 
many know that there is upon the Great Lakes the greatest 
shipping port in the world; that they possess the largest fleet 
of freighters on earth; and that its cities have grown more 
rapidly than Boston, New York, Philadelphia, or San Francisco? 
And still there are those who talk of the necessity of ships of 
war to protect commerce. The freight handled on the Great 
Lakes amounts to six times as much as the freight of all the 
nations passing through the Suez Canal. To get an idea of 
the immensity of the lake traffic I will say that in one year 
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there were added 40 bulk freighters with a total capacity of 
360,000 tons. To carry the same amount would require over 
800 trains of 30 cars each, or a single train 70 miles long. 
Dedicated to peace, the boundary Lakes have been in the past 
and will be in the future the greatest factor in preventing ex- 
cessive railroad rates. Every farmer in the Northwest who has 
shipped a bushel of grain or purchased a ton of coal has been 
benefited in this respect; every consumer of the products of 
western farms, or the products of the mines of Minnesota, Michi- 
gan, and Wisconsin has also been benefited by the lake trans- 
portation rates. And so these Lakes, which have somehow 
existed without the protection of armed ships of war, have been 
a blessing directly or indirectly to all the people of the United 
States and Canada. 

The life of the treaty of 1817 has been threatened more than 
once. One of its provisions gaye the right to either of the high 
contracting parties to annul the treaty by giving six months’ no- 
tice. It is not surprising therefore that the annulment of 
the treaty was threatened by the Fenian raids and the 
Civil War. But it survived these periods. It was, however, 
seriously threatened by private shipbuilding interests on 
the Great Lakes about 20 years ago. On the 4th day of April, 
1892, Senator McMillan presented a petition of the iron-ship 
building companies of the Great Lakes praying for the early 
and complete abrogation of the treaty with Great Britain of 
1817. On April 8, 1892, Senator McMillan introduced a reso- 
lution requiring the Secretary of War to inform the Senate 
whether any bids had been received for war vessels from ship- 
building companies on the Great Lakes and whether any such 
bids were refused or rejected for any reason or reasons other 
than such as follow from the usual rule in accepting or reject- 
ing bids for that class of work, and if so, the reasons therefor. 

On May 5, 1892, the Secretary of War reported that there had 
been three bids received for the construction of a first-class 
torpedo boat; that two of the bids were rejected upon the usual 
grounds; and the third, that of F. W. Wheeler & Co., of Bay 
City, Mich., being the lowest bid, was rejected, the reason as- 
signed being that the department could not, under existing 
treaty stipulations, award a contract for the construction of a 
yessel of war upon the Great Lakes. 

On April 8, 1892, a resolution was also passed by the Senate 
asking the Secretary of State to inform the Senate whether the 
treaty of 1817 was still in force. Secretary of State John W. 
Foster replied on December 7, 1892, expressing the opinion that 
the treaty was still in force. No one, so far as known, has even 
suggested since then that the treaty should be abrogated. It 
has lived through almost a century, and has doubtless been a 
great factor in maintaining the peaceful relations between this 
country and Great Britain which have existed since the signing 
of the treaty of Ghent, 100 years ago. 

The arrangement of 1817 stands out as the great concrete 
example of the efficacy of agreements to limit nayal armaments. 
It is a living refutation to the short-sighted men who say, “ It 
can’t be done.” With this splendid example of a disarmament 
treaty made by prophets of a century ago we shall be unworthy 
sons, blind indeed, if we fail to see in the proposal of Mr. 
Churchill a great opportunity to help bring about the world’s 
peace, or at least hasten that day when 


The war drum throbs no longer 
And the battle flag is furl 
In the parliament of man, 
The federation of the world, 
[Applause.] 
I desire to insert in the Record the following editorials: 
[Editorial from the Portland (Oreg.) Dally Journal.] { 
; NO IDLÐ DREAM. g 
Secretary Bryan is the target for sarcasm because of his world; peace 
program, and yet Congressman YouNnG of North Dakota recently illus- 
the Biase ane one the plan 55 no idle oreu 15 called attention to 
American agreement, now nearly a = 
ment on the Great Lakes. : FFF 
Cities and towns have been permitted to grow up around these Inland 
seas without the least fear of destruction, by a hostile naval force. 
Chicago, Detroit, Toronto, and Montreal have been fearless without a 
single dollar invested in land defenses. Peaceful pursuits have pros- 


ipeces unhampered by militarism, in spite of the fact that the interna- 


onal reement could be abrogated by either rty on six months’ 
notice. Pat the agreement has N In force gs re has proved 
that two nations can live in peace without guardianshi of the mailed 
fist. The sophistry of war is discussed by the London Nation, drawin 
illustration in the Balkan conflicts. History again showed how blood- 
shed makes a bad cement, how violence bre mutual suspicion, rivalry, 
contention, and open strife. The groar powers who had encouraged the 

war of freedom” later viewed the spectacle with horror. They con- 
demned the strife, but admitted their inability to intervene, while one 
of them, at least, urged on the fighting. 

In primitive days wars were carried on to devour an enemy, to seize 
women, herds, lands, and later to live parasitically upon the conquered, 
Cattle stealing and -rapine are no longer tolerated in “civilized ° war- 
fare, but we still annex territory, for the occupants can not be killed 
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advanta 
war, 
St ae AS 

. Novikow, 
to-day conduct wars simply because their savage ancestors did 
old. From sheer spiritual laziness accustomed habits have not been 


usiy. Indemnities are poor compensation for the waste of 
There are no gains to replace advantages won by the primitive 
Then why does war survive? 
the Russian pacifist, sa in reality civilized poopie 
80 0 


abandoned. Then, because war without any motive is revolting, theo- 
ries are built upon theories to justify it. i 

The fact is that arms manufacturers and financiers, the only bene- 
ficiaries of armaments and wars, and a barbarian sentiment classing 
Renting as the best of sports, are directly responsible for militarism, 
The profit takers applau ste Ve who profess to find scientific and 
ethical vindication of war. hey say war is the school of discipline, 
self-sacrifice, and all the manly virtues, But as a matter of fact there 
is no justification of brutality, and war is little else. 

War was once carried on’ for plain, intelligible ends—the primitive 
man was not a hypocrite. ‘To-day war has the same ends in view, but 
the hypocrite is in command. hat is why Mr. Bryan’s world-peace 
pan may be slow in securing general approval. And yet the plan has 

n a success for a century on the Great Lakes. 


[Editorial from Every Evening, Wilmington, Del., Aug. 18, 1913.] 
WHY NOT EXTEND ITS SCOPE? 


8 GEORGE M. Youne, of North Dakota, recently made a 
peech of only a few hundred words in the House, in the course of 
which he afforded material for serious consideration on the part of his 
fellows In Congress, presented interesting information that will prove a 
surprise to many of his fellow countrymen, and also made a valuable 
and most effective contribution to the cause of universal peace. And 
that is a great deal for a Member of Congress to do in the course of a 
few minutes. 

Stimulated by at a of the centennial celebration of Commodore 
Perry's famous naval victo; on Lake Erie, now in progress, Repre- 
sentative YounG referred to the special treaty between the United States 
and Great Britain following the conclusion of the War of 1812, as a 
result of which disarmament of the Great Lakes, which largely consti- 
tute the boundary between this country and British territory, was 
mutually agreed upon. This treaty, called the Bagot-Rush treaty by 
reason of its negotiation by Charles Bagot, then British minister at 
Washington, and Richard Rush, then Acting Secretary of State under 
the administration of President Monroe, was at that time modestly 
designated “an exchange of notes.“ It was brief in its terms, but 
wonderfully potent, and it led to an international compact for peace and 
good feeling between neighboring foreign countries that has stood the 
test of almost a century and is still a potent intimation of what may be 
done for peace by peaceable methods instead of 8 to the danger- 
ous and eyer-irritating policy of “insuring peace by being always pre- 
pared for War.“ 

“Those in favor of naval disarmament by International agreement," 
sald Representative Younc in the course of his modest deliverance, 
“ will find here the greatest practical illustration of the wisdom of that 
policy. For almost a century cities and towns have been permitted to 

row up around the Great 
ear of destruction by a ‘naval force.’ Think of great cities, like Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Toronto, and Montreal, without the Investment of a 
sin, le dollar for land defenses, either in men or forts, Think of what 
it has meant to business and the peaceful pursuits of those two great 
countries. It is worthy of note that there was a section in this treaty 
which provided that it might be annulled by either of the high contract- 
ing parties by giving six months’ notice. In spite of the simple, easy 
method provided for its annulment, it has remained in force for almost 
a century, has been a blessing to the people of the two great nations, 
and is a powerful argument for disarmament the world over.“, 

In conclusion Representative YounG asked that the Clerk of the House 
read the “exchange of notes” and the subsequent proclamation by 
President Monroe, * which constitute this wonderful treaty, written b; 
men who lived a century ahead of their time.” This was done, an 
they thereby became part of the official record. The note of the British 
minister was as follows: 

WASHINGTON, April 18, 1817. 

The undersigned, His Britannic Majesty's envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary, has the honor to acquaint Mr. Rush that, 
having laid before His a s Government the correspondence which 
8 last year between the Secretary of the Department of State and 
the undersigned upon the subject of a proposal to reduce the naval force 
of the respective countries upon the American Lakes, he has received 
the commands of His Royal Highness the Prince Regent to acquaint the 
Government of the United States that His noya 5 Is Willing to 
accede to the proposition made to the undersigned by the Secretary of 


the Department of State in bis note of the 2d of August last. His 
Royal Highness, acti in the name and on behalf of His Majesty, 
agreed that the naval force to be maintained upon the American kes 


by His Majesty and the Government of the United States shall hence- 
forth be confined to the following vessels on each side; that is: 

On Lake Ontario, to one vessel not exceeding 100 tons burthen and 
armed with one 18-pound cannon. 
burthen and armed with like force. 

On the Upper Lakes, to two vessels not exceeding like burthen, each 
armed with like force. 

On the waters of Lake Champlain, to one vessel not exceeding like 

And His Royal Highness agrees that all other armed vessels on these 
lakes shall be forthwith dismantled and that no other vessel of war 
shall be there built or armed. 

His Royal Highness further ees that if either party should here- 
after be desirous of annulling this stipulation and should give notice to 
that effect to the other party it shall cease to be binding after the ex- 
piration of six months from the date of such notice. 

The undersigned has it in command from His Royal Highness, the 
Prince Regent, to acquaint the American Government that His Royal 
Highness has issued orders to His Majesty's officers on the Lakes direct- 
ing that the naval force so to be limited shall be restricted to such serv- 
ices as will in no respect interfere with the proper duties of the armed 
vessels of the other 2 

The undersigned has the honor to renew to Mr. Rush the assurances 
of his highest consideration. 

CHARLES BAGOT. 

The note of Acting Secretary of State Rush and the proclamation of 
President Monroe were in similar terms, and thus was established nearly 
a century ago the practical naval disarmament of the Great Lakes 


kes—the inland seas—without the least 
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separating the country from Canada. Think what an enormous amount 
of money has been saved to both countries by this practical agreement, 
to say nothing of the irritation and the danger of clashing interests 
that would have resulted had cach government maintain what we 


would now call a “suficient” naval force on the Great Lakes. 

Suppese, for the sake of 3 this splendid agreement had not 
been entered into, that Great Britain and the United States had each 
maintained-a naval force of appropriate size on the Great La and 
that a 8 should be advanced for mutual disarmament. 
would the result! ín imagination we can hear the storm of pro- 
tests, the strident, angry cries that “it won't do,” coming from many 
ingo throats and the mouths of those who ever have a sneaking desire 
‘or war. From Chicago, Milwaukee, Detroit, Cleveland. and other lake 
cities would come despairing protests against being “exposed to the 
attacks of a hostile force.” Yet for nearly a century these cities have 
been thus. ex „and not a citizen of any one of them would now 
have the hardihood to ask Congress to abrogate this treaty and estab- 
lish a “sufficient navy on the Great Lakes. 

And as Great Britain and the United States have maintained peaceful 
relations for cea a century, with a boundary between them compris- 
ing a large river, the chain of Great Lakes with their varying width of 
40 to 3 miles, and a long imaginary line over which an infant may 
step, exten from the western edge of the Great Lakes to the Pacific 
coast, with not a warsaip on the waters or a single fort on either side 
of the imaginary land line, is it not also possible for two coun- 
tries to maintain their peaceful relations without having great war- 
ships to sail the vast — of ocean separating them? 

nd as between Great Britain and the Uni States, why not be- 
tween and among all the nations of the world? What need has any 
nation of a navy any greater than is necessary to police the sea and ex- 
tend ald and encouragement to its commerce, without a thought of one 
mo firing a hostile shot at another? 

a Dnr a YouxG is entitled to the thanks of all lovers of peace, 
of all real upholders of Christianity, for thus so aptly and forcibly 
holding up to the view of the country the enlightening 
great nations existing peacefully side by side without the employment 
of ether military or naval forces for the purpose of maintain peace 
between them, Thus bas he emphasized the fact, long ago so elo- 
quently expressed, that“ peace hath her victories no less renowned than 
War.“ And how infinitely more fraught with benefit to mankind. 


acle of two 


[Editorial from Washington, D. C., Herald.] 
A WELI-TIMED REMINDER, 

But for a speech in the House Representative Younc, of North 
Dakota, not many would have recalled that there was a disarmament 
agreement ente into nearly a century ago between this country and 
Great Britain, While it affected only the Great Lakes, it is neverthe- 
less of importance. This is how it reads: 

“Each power may have one vessel of not more than 100 tons, armed 
with one 18-pound cannon, on Lake Ontario, and one such vessel on 
Iake Champlain. Provision is made for two vessels of the same size 
on the upper lakes. Such naval force shall be restricted to such service 
as will in no respect interfere with the proper duties of the armed ves- 
sels of the other party.” 

For a hundred years the border has been safe under this agreement, 
which in our day could hardly be consummated with our militarists 
insisting that it is absolutely necessary to protect our great commercial 
and Industrial lake centers by warships and forts. Mr. Youna’s 
speech is so full of practical truths and has such significance upon mili- 
tarism in general that it should be widely circulated. 

Here are its sallent points: 

Those who favor naval disarmament by international a ment will 
find here the greatest practical illustration of the wisdom of that policy. 
For almost a century cities and towns have been permitted to grow up 
around the Great Lakes—the inland seas—without the least fi of 
destruction by a ‘naval force’ Think of great cities like Chicago, 
Detroit, Toronto, and Montreal, without the investment of a single dol- 
lar for land defenses, either in men or forts. Think of what it has 
meant te business and the peaceful pursuits of these two great coun- 
tries. It is worthy of note that there was a section in is treaty 
which provided that it might be annulled by either of the high contract- 
ing parties by ing stx months’ notice. In spite of the simple, easy 
method provi for in this amendment It has remained in force for 
almost a centary, has been a blessing to the people of two great nations, 
and is a powerful argument for naval disarmament the world over.” 

is agreement was made during the administration of the same 
President whose name was borne by the Monroe doctrine. And yet our 
Senate of to-day holds up arbitration treaties with England. Mr. 
Youne is correct when he exclaims that the men who dedicated the 
Great Lakes to peace were a century ahead of their time.” 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED, 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to enrolled bill of 
the following title: 

S. 488. An act to authorize the sale and issuance of patent for 
certain land to H. W. O'Melveny. 

COMMITTEE RESIGNATION. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following communi- 

cation; 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, December 6, 1918. 


CHANP CLARK, 
Speaker of the House, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sin: Ha been assigned to the District of Columbia Com- 


mittee, I hereby tender my res tion of former 
mittees on the Public Lands, Electi 
tures in the Treasury Department. 
Respectfully submitted. 
H. C. CLAYPOOL. 


The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, the resignation of 
the gentleman from these committees will be accepted. 

There was no objection. 

j ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. HENSLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’elock and 31 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, December 8, 
1913, at 12 o’clock noon, 


ents to Com- 
on of President, etc., and Expendi- 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Spenker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
the report of the Surgeon General of the Public Health Service 
for the fiscal year 1913 (H. Doc. No. 392); to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, transmitting de- 
tailed report of all sums paid by the Bureau of Chemistry of 
that department for compensation of or payment of expenses to 
officers and others employed by State, county, or municipal gov- 
ernments during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1913 (H. Doc. 
No. 893) ; to the Committee on Expenditures in the Department 
of Agriculture and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the chief clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting statements of all judgments rendered by said court for 
the year ended November 29, 1913, the amounts thereof, the 
parties in whose favor rendered, and a brief synopsis of the 
nature of the claims upon which said judgments were ren- 
dered (H. Doc. No. 394); to the Committee on Claims and 
ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a report 
of the president of the Board of Commissioners of the United 
States Soldiers’ Home, dated October 21, 1913, upon the financial 
and other affairs of the Military Prison at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kans., together with copies of reports from the commanding 
officer of that prison and the commanding officer of the Pacific 
Branch, United States Military Prison, all for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1918 (H. Doc. No. 391); to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the War Department and ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting a 
statement of the documents received and distributed by the 
Navy Department during the fiscal year ended June 80, 1913 
(H. Doc. No, 395); to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Navy Department and ordered to be printed. 

6. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a combined statement of the receipts and disbursements, bal- 
ances, etc., of the Government during the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1913 (H. Doc. No. 396) ; to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky, from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9411) 
relating to expenditure of money received on account of liquor 
licenses, Washington Market Co., and from other sources, re- 
ported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
102), which said bill and report were referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. COVINGTON, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 7206) 
to amend an act entitled “An act to authorize aids to naviga- 
tion and for other aids to navigation and for other works in the 
Lighthouse Service, and for other purposes,” approved March 
4, 1913, reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a 
report (No. 105), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota, from the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, to which was referred the Dill 
(H. R. 24) for the purchase or construction of a launch for the 
customs service at and in the vicinity of Los Angeles, Cal., re- 
ported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No, 106), which said bill and report were referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. COVINGTON, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 3328) to 
provide for the construction of four revenue cutters, reported 
the same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
103), which said bill and report were referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ESCH, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 4618) to in-, 
crease the limit of cost for increased quarantine facilities at 
the port of Portland, Me., reported the same without amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 104), which said bill and 
report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. COVINGTON, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 7212) re- 
lating to the anchorage of vessels in navigable waters of the 
United States, reported the same with amendment, accompanied 
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by a report (No. 108), which said bill and report were referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GOEKE, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 6827) to amend 
an act entitled “An act to change the name of the Public Health 
and Marine-Hospital Service to the Public Health Service, to in- 
crease the pay of officers of said service, and for other purposes,” 
approved August 14, 1912, reported the same with amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 109), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. DOREMUS, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H.-R. 6202). pro- 
viding for the disposition of the effects of deceased patients of 
the Public Health Service and of certain deceased officers and 
men connected with the Army, reported the same with amend- 
ment, accompanied by a report (No. 107), which said bill and 
report were referred to the House Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were referred 
as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 2330) granting a pension to Francis I. Helm, 
alias Francis Boyd; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 9075) granting a pension to Mary F. Hess; Com- 
mittee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

A bill (H. R. 8561) granting a pension to Nancy Jane Mc- 
Ginty; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SMALL: A bill (H. R. 9981) granting holidays to 
star-route carriers; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. MONDELL: A bill (H. R. 9982) making an appropria- 
tion for the importation of Corriedale sheep from New Zealand 
for breeding purposes; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. DALE: A bill (H. R. 9983) to pension widows and 
minor children of officers or enlisted men who served in the 
War with Spain or Philippine insurrection; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 


By Mr. HOLLAND: A bill (H. R. 9984) to authorize the Sec- f 


retary of the Treasury to acquire, by condemnation or otherwise, 
such additional Jand in the city of Norfolk, Va., as may be neces- 
sary for the enlargement of the post-office building in said city, 
to cause said building to be enlarged, and making an appropria- 
tion therefor; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9985) to provide for an examination and 
survey of the Norfolk-Portsmouth Harbor, and entrances thereto 
from the Virginia Capes, with a view to increasing the depth of 
the channel to 40 feet from Norfolk Navy Yard to the said capes; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. YOUNG of Texas: A bill (H. R. 9986) granting to 
rural mail carriers December 25 as a legal holiday; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: A bill (H. R. 9987) to prohibit inter- 
state shipments or transportation of certain food products; to 
define and to prohibit transportation and sale of adulterated or 
misbranded food products; to regulate traffic therein; to define 
and regulate cold storage; to regulate dealing in cold-storage 
food products; and to fix penalties for violation, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. HULINGS: A bill (H. R. 9988) to provide for farm 
loans secured by a pledge of approved first mortgages on agri- 
cultural lands, for the making, management, and repayment 
thereof, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. DONOVAN: A bill (H. R. 9989) to provide for the 
purchase of a site and the erection of a public building thereon 
at Norwalk, in the State of Connecticut; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. MITCHELL: A bill (H. R. 9990) to provide for an 
additional judge of the district court for the district of Massa- 
chusetts; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCOY: A bill (H. R. 9991) relating to procedure in 
United States courts; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KONOP: A bill (H. R. 9992) to provide for the pur- 

chase of a site and the erection of a public building thereon at 
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Sturgeon Bay, Wis.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9993) to provide for enlarging the United 
States building at Appleton, Wis.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. CLAYTON: A bill (H. R. 9994) to amend section 24, 
chapter 2, of the Judicial Code of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 9995) in relation to the 
service of process by United States marshals; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TREADWAY: A bill (H. R. 9996) providing for in- 
specting and analyzing coal and furnishing information to the 
purchaser thereof; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. GUERNSEY: A bill (H. R. 9997) to increase the limit 
of cost of the public building at Bangor, Me.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. STEENERSON: A bill (H. R. 9998) to prohibit banks 
and trust companies, or any person, firm, corporation, joint- 
stock association, or company engaged in any brokerage, invest- 
ment, or insurance business, from using the words “ National,” 
Federal,“ United States,” or the initials “ U. S.“ in the name 
or title of such institution or business; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 9909) to 
regulate the immigration of aliens to and the residence of aliens 
in the United States; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. SLOAN: A bill (H. R. 10000) appropriating $750,000 
8 in eradication of hog cholera; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. TRIBBLE: A bill (H. R. 10001) to provide that the 
United States shall in certain cases aid the States and the civil 
subdivisions thereof in the construction and maintenance of 
rural post roads; to the Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 10002) providing 
for second homestead and desert land entries; to the Committee 
on the Publie Lands. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 10003) to provide for 
national aid to the several States in the construction, improve- 
ae and maintenance of post roads; to the Committee on 

oads. 

By Mr. SMALL: A bill (H. R. 10004) to authorize the con- 
struction of a lighthouse upon Diamond Shoals, and to provide 
for the purchase thereof by the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAIR: A bill (H. R. 10005) granting a pension to 
John M. Ludwig; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BURGESS: A bill (H. R. 10006) for the relief of 
J. O. King; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10007) for the relief of A. J, Hodges, T. W. 
Hodges, and C. C. Hodges; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CLINE: A bill (H. R. 10008) granting an increase of 
pension to Levi D. Bodley; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10009) granting an increase of pension to 
John W. Paulus; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10010) granting an increase of pension to 
David Naylor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10011) granting an increase of pension to 
John Hanes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10012) to correct the military record of 
James Hennessy; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10013) to correct the military record of 
Andrew K. Hite; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. DERSHEM: A bill (H. R. 10014) granting a pension 
to Thompson H. Morrow; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10015) granting a pension to Harry T. 
Hicks; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10016) granting a pension to Caroline 
Candus Criswell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10017) granting a pension to Margaret W. 
Strunk; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DOREMUS: A bill (H. R. 10018) granting a pension 
to Anna McD. Smith; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10019) granting an increase of pension to 
David Kimball; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ESTOPINAL: A bill (H. R. 10020) granting a pen- 
sion to Alexander Smith; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 10021) to correct the military 
record of James Wilson; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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By Mr. FOSTER: A bill (H. R. 10022) granting a pension to 
William Mendenhall; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10023) granting an increase of pension to 
C. K. Elliott; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10024) granting an increase of pension to 
Saphrona J. Spencer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FRANCIS: A bill (H. R. 10025) for the relief of 
Wiekliff Fry, for horse lost while hired by the United States 
Geological Survey; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GOEKE: A bill (H. R. 10026): granting a pension to 
Franklin Lecklider; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10027) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. McCleHand; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10028) granting an increase of pension to 
Moses K. Hitchcock; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bili (H. R. 10029) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of George T. Silvers; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10030) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record ef William E. Cummings; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 10031) to 
place the name of Jesse B. Kimes on the unlimited retired list 
of the Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KEY of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 10032) granting a pension 
to Jacob Opp; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 10033) granting an increase of pension to 


George D. Edgeton; to the Committee on Invnlid Pensions. 

By Mr. KALANIANAOLE: A bill (H. R. 10034) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Frank Godfrey; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. KIESS of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 10035) granting 
a pension to Amy A. Dewey; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10036) to correct the military record of 
George O. Pratt; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LEWIS of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 10037) grant- 
ing a pension to Liewelyn Brensinger; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10038) to place the name of Joseph 
Matchette upon the unlimited retired list of the Army; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McDERMOTT: A bill (H. R. 10039) granting a pen- 
sion to Ernest H. Hausmann; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. : 

By Mr. MONDELL: A bill (H. R. 10040) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William W. Colby; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOSS of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 10041) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Lyman D. Bogue; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10042) granting an increase of pension 
to John S. Hall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MORRISON: A bill (H. R. 10043) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Lewis Parker; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


By Mr. OGLESBY: A bill (H. R. 10044) granting an increase 
of pension to John Lacy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PADGETT: A bill (H. R. 10045) for the relief of the 
estate of John Harris; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. PATTON of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 10046) 
granting a pension to Peter L. Brion; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. RIORDAN: A bill (H. R. 10047) for the relief of 
Davis & Lawrence Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 10048) granting a pension 
to John C. Koeppel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 10049) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Plank; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SCULLY: A bill (H. R. 10050) granting a pension to 
Mary Jones; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10051) granting an increase of pension to 
Cornelia J. Ames; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10052) granting an increase of pension to 
George Hartzgrove; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10053) granting an increase of pension to 
Harriet R. Bray; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 10054) granting a pension to 
Carriston W. Looper; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10055) granting a pension to Alexander 
Smith; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10056) granting a pension to Mollie Mul- 
lennix; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10057) granting a pension to Daniel Lynch; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, a 


By Mr. SLAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 10058) for the relief of 
Lieut. Col. Harris L. Roberts, United States Army; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10059) for the relief of R. R. Russell, Irve 
W. Ellis, J. L. Borroum, N. H. Corder, and Wooten & Vasbinder; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. SLOAN: A bill (H. R. 10060) granting a pension to 
Fannie Dunham; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: A bill (H. R. 10061) granting a pension 
to William F. Brown; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: A bill (H. R. 10062) granting a pension to 
Catherine Mackenzie; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TRIBBLE: A bill (H. R. 10063) for the relief of the 
heirs at law of Rosa M. Wyatt; to the Committee on War 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. DALE: Petition of Kohler & Campbell, of New York, 
favoring the amending of the seamen’s bill (S. 136) to rend as 
follows: “By exempting steamers operating in bays similar to 
the lower bay in New York Harbor”; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petition of Vito G. Cantasano, of New York, favoring the 
passnge of the Bartlett bill (H. R. 3322); to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: Memorial of business men of Lost 
Springs, favoring the passage of H. R. 5308, that legislation 
may be enacted which will compel concerns sellings goods direct 
to consumers entirely by mail to contribute their portion of 
funds in the development of the local community, the county, 
and the State; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Petition of the Oil Trade 
Association of Philadelphia, favering the establishment of a re- 
gional reserve bank in Philadelphia under the new currency 
bill; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HULINGS: Petition of citizens of Emlenton, Pa., 
favoring the passage of a law extending free postal delivery in 
towns of 1,000 population; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. KIESS of Pennsylvania: Evidence in support of bill 
(H. R. 1201) for the relief of George W. Rogers; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, evidence in support of bill (H. R. 9625) for the relief 
of Jennie Fritz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, evidence in support of bill (H. R. 9348) for the relief 
of Mary E. Fuller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LAFFERTY: Additional evidence in support of bill 
(H. R. 4961) granting an incrense of pension to Regina F, 
Palmer;.to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LEE of Pennsylvania: Memorial of the Philadelphia 
Produce Exchange, of Philadelphia, Pa., favoring the establish- 
ment of a regional reserve bank in Philadelphia; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. McGILLICUDDY: Petition of the Waterville (Me.) 
Chamber of Commerce, favoring the passage of the 1-cent letter 
Pear rate; to the Committee on the Post Office und Post 

oads. 

By Mr. MONDELL: Petitions of merchants and professional 
men of Torrington, Guernsey, Casper, Wheatland, Lusk, and 
Douglas, Wyo., favoring change in the interstate-commerce law 
cre to mail-order houses; to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

By Mr. SCULLY: Petitions of sundry citizens of Long Branch 
and West End, N. J., protesting against the passage of the 
seamen’s bill; to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. SELLS: Petition of citizens of first congressionn! dis- 
trict of the State of Tennessee, favoring the passage of the 
Lindquist pure fabric and leather bill (H. R. 4991); to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Petition of citizens of Boise, Idaho, 
favoring the enactment of legislation that will give a pension- 
able status to the members of the United States Military Tele- 
graph Corps (H. R. 5892); to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: Papers in support of bill (H. R. 
9517) granting a pension to William 8. Wilson; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany bill (H. R. 9107) granting a pen- 
sion to Joseph Tibbetts; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: Memorial of the board of trade of the 
city of New Castle, Pa., calling attention to the improved con- 
ditions of labor in the New Castle mills of the United States 
Steel Corporation; to the Committee on Labor. z 
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SENATE. 
Monpay, December 8, 1913. 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D. 

Luxn Lea, a Senator from the State of Tennessee; and WIt- 
LIAM ALDEN Sure, a Senator from the State of Michigan, 
appeared in their sents to-day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the Jour- 
nal of the proceedings of the last legislative day. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there are very few Senators in 
the Chamber; this is the beginning of a week, and I suggest 
the absence of a quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to thelr names: 


Ashurst Cummins O'Gorman Smith, S. C. 
Bacon Gronna Owen Smoot 
Bankhead Hollis Page Sterling 
orah Hughes Perkins Stone 
Bradley James Poindexter Sutherland 
Brady Johnson omerene Swanson 
Brandegee Jones Reed Thompson 
Bristow Kenyon Sauisbury Thornton 
Bryan Kern t Townsend 
Burleigh Lane Sheppard Walsh 
Burton Len herman Warren 
Chamberlain McCumber Shields Weeks 
Chilton Martin, Va. Shively Works 
Clap) Martine, N. J. Simmons 
Clark. Wyo. Nelson Smith, Ga. 
Clarke, Ari Norris Smith, Mich. 


Mr. SHAFROTH. I wish to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. THomas] is necessarily absent upon departmental busi- 
ness. He will return to the Chamber in about two hours. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce the necessary absence 
of my colleague [Mr. Curserson], and to state that he is paired 
with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont]. This an- 
nouncement may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-one Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The Secretary 
will read the Journal of the preceding session. 

The Journal of Saturday’s proceedings was read and approved. 

TRAVEL OF EMPLOYEES OF WAR DEPARTMENT (S. DOC. NO. 263). * 

The VICH PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of War, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a detailed statement of all expenses incurred from June 30 to 
December 1, 1913, for the attendance of officers and employees 
at meetings of societies and associations, which, with the accom- 
panying paper, was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the enrolled bill (S. 488) to authorize the sale and issu- 
ance of patent of certain land to H. W. O'Melveny, and it was 
thereupon signed by the Vice President. 

PETITIONS AND: MEMORIALS, 

Mr. SHIVELY presented a petition of sundry members of the 
Bible class of the First Methodist Church of Mishawaka, Ind., 
praying for the passage of the so-called Kenyon red-light injunc- 
tion bill, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. THOMPSON presented a petition of the Wichita Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, of Wichita, Kans., praying for the immediate 
enactment of legislation reforming the banking and currency 
laws, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented the petition of A. E. Maxwell and sundry 
other citizens of Pittsburg, Kans., and the petition of Arthur J. 
Boynton and sundry other citizens of Lawrence, Kans., praying 
for the immediate passage of the so-called Owen-Glass currency 
bill, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WEEKS presented resolutions adopted by the Boston Ma- 
rine Society, of Massachusetts, favoring an appropriation for 
the improvement of the Pollock Rip Channel, in that State, 
which were referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of the Ladies“ Benevolent So- 
ciety of the Congregational Church of Mittineague, Mass., pray- 
.ing for the passage of the so-called antipolygamy bill, which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the board of di- 
rectors of the Board of Trade of Cape Cod, Mass., favoring an 
appropriation for the placing of aids to navigation in Buzzards 
Bay, in that State, which were referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented the memorial of Edna Loomis 
Chase and sundry other citizens of Jackson, Mich., remonstrat- 
ing against the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution 
granting the right of suffrage to women, which was ordered to 
lie on the table, j } l i 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan presented a petition of sundry citi- 
zens of Detroit, Mich., praying for the enactment of legislation 
for the relief of menibers of thè United States Military Tele- 
graph Corps during the Civil War, which was referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of Menace Club No. 213, of Nash- 
ville, Mich., praying for the enactment of legislation to further 
restrict immigration, which was referred to the Committee on 
Immigration. 

He also presentéd a petition of the Board of Trade of Fre- 
mont, Mich., praying for the adoption of a 1-cent letter postage, 
wa was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 

oads. 

He also presented petitions of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Aipena, of the Twentieth Century Club of Detroit, and of the 
Credit Men's Association of Grand Rapids, all in the State of 
Michigan, praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
floods along the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented memorials of members of the faculty of the 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; of the Twentieth Century 
Club, of Detroit; and of sundry citizens of Alpena, all in the 
State of Michigan, remonstrating for the enactment of legisla- 
tion granting to the city of San Francisco the right to use the 
waters of the Hetch Hetchy Valley, which were ordered to lie 
on the table. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED. 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. GRONNA: 

A bill (S. 3576) granting a pension to Emil Moellendorf (with 
accompanying paper) ; to the Committee on Pensions, z 

By Mr. SHIVELY: 
$ 58 (S. 3577) granting an increase of pension to Henry G. 

A bill (S. 3578) granting an increase of pension to Austin 
Groninger ; 

A bill (S. 3579) granting an increase of pension to Serena J. 
Washburn; 

A bill (S. 3580) granting an increase of pensicn to David 
Armstrong; and 

A bill (S. 3581) granting an increase of pension to Henry 
2 (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 

ons. ` 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 3582) providing for the homestead entry of certain 
lands in the State of Washington, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

A bill (S. 3583) to authorize the changing of the names of 
the steamships Buckman and Watson; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

A bill (S. 3584) granting a pension to Augustus S. Hall; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WARREN: 

A bill (S. 3585) for a grazing homestead and supplemental 
grazing entries; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: 

A bill (S. 3586) granting an increase of pension to Walter 
L. Donahue; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WEEKS: 

A bill (S. 3587) granting an increase of pension to Abbie E. 
Fairbanks (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: 

A bill (S. 3588) releasing the Dan Creek Gold & Copper Co. 
of assessment work on certain claims in the Territory of Alaska 
during the calendar year 1913; to the Committee on Mines and 
Mining. 

A bill (S, 3589) for the relief of E. G. Will; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. TILLMAN: 

A bill (S. 3590) to make the appointment of pay clerks in the 
United States Navy permanent, and to create the grade of chief 
pay clerk, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BURLEIGH: 

A bill (S. 3591) granting a pension to Sibai S. Andrews; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: 

A bill (S. 3592) o remove the charge of desertion from the 
military record of Daniel Carpenter (with accompanying 
paper) ; 

A bill (S. 3593) for the relief of William H. Southwell; 
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A bill (S. 3594) to correct the military record of Peter 
Duchane; and 

A bill (S. 3595) to correct the military record of Frederick 
Keno; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 8596) granting an increase of pension to Marion 
Robinson; 

A bill (S. 3597) granting a pension to Theresa H. Smith; and 

A bill (S. 5598) granting an increase of pension to Lyman M. 
Peck; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of South Carolina: : 

A bill (S. 3599) granting a pension to Katherine Ross Gali- 
lard; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 86) authorizing the Secretary of 
War to detail two Engineer officers to cooperate with engineers 
of the Interior Department or the States of Oregon and Wash- 
ington in investigating The Dalles (Oreg.) power project (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 87) relating to the transmission 
through the mails of publicity pamphlets; to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 

RAILROADS IN ALASKA. 

Mr. POINDEXTER submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed to the bill (S. 48) to authorize the President of the 
United States to locate, construct, and operate railroads in the 
Territory of Alaska, and for other purposes, which was ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 

IMPORTATION OF MEAT. 


Mr. CUMMINS submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
232), which was read, considered by unanimous consent and 
agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of Agriculture be, and he is hereby, 
directed to inform the Senate whether the rules and regulations of the 
Department of Agriculture permit the introduction into our markets 
of foreign meats without any stamp or sign upon them showing that 
they have been imported from foreign countries; and in that connection 
to inform the Senate Just what stamps, marks, or signs are placed 
upon imported meats before they are offered for sale in the markets of 
the United States. 


LIEUT, COL. DAVID DU BOSE GAILLARD. 


Mr, O'GORMAN, Mr. President, as chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Interoceanic Canals, which has had Col. Gaillard’s work 
on the canal under constant observation, and is therefore en- 
tirely familiar with the magnitude of the services he rendered 
the Nation, I beg to introduce the following resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Warsa in the chair). 
resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 233), as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate of the United States has heard with pro- 
found sorrow of the death of Lieut. Col. David du Bose Gaillard, to 
whom the American people are under lasting obligations for the splen- 
did service he rendered in overcoming some of the most perplexing 
difficulties in connection with the construction of the Panama Canal. 

Resolved, That in further testimonial of our esteem the tary 
of the Senate be authorized to forward a copy of these resolutions to 
the family of Lieut. Col. Gaillard. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. I ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Unanimous consent for the im- 
mediate consideration of the resolution is asked. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the resolution. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, I should like 
to state in this connection that Lieut. Col. Gaillard was a native 
of my county and lived most of his early life in my county 
town. I am not going to make any remarks upon his char- 
acter, for that is well set forth in an article which appeared 
in one of the newspapers of my State, which I send to the desk 
and ask unanimous consent to have printed in the RECORD. My 
colleague [Mr. TILLMAN] is unavoidably absent on account of 
sickness for the remainder of the afternoon, He being the senior 
Senator from South Carolina would naturally have presented 
these testimonials. If he were present, he would be glad to 
make some remarks upon the character and work of this splen- 
did son of South Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the matter 
presented by the Senator from South Carolina will be printed 
in the Recorp. The Chair hears none. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


CONQUERER OF CULEBRA SON OF SOUTH CAROLINA—DEATH OF COL. 
GAILLARD CAUSES SORROW IN COLUMBIA AND THROUGHOUT STATE, 
WHERE HIS FREQUENT VISITS HAVE KEPT HIM IN TOUCH WITH HOME 
FOLK—EARLY PREPARATION FOR HIGH DUTIES. 

In South Carolina the death of Col. Gaillard br first of all sor- 
row, and in the hearts of many a sense of perso loss which over- 
shadows the feeling of regret at the ending of a career which cast so 


The 


bright a reflection on this State, which for the moment blunts the 
realization of the tragedy and pathos of this quiet exit from the stage 
of life before the spotlight had been turned full upon his mammoth 
work or the applause of the Nation had reached his ears. For Col. 
Gaillard was not only admired, not only honored in his native State, 
he was widely beloved. Family and friends, of whom he had many, 

rticularly in Clarendon and Sumter Counties, here in the city of 
Solumbia, and in Fairfield, grieve not primarily because the eminent 
engineer has finished his career, not that the * conquerer of Culebra” 
has thus sacrificed himself in successfully circumventing nature's 
treasonable intent against the canal project, but that David Gaillard, 
the man, is dead. Those who knew him best valued him for the rare 
charm of his personality, for his refreshing fun and wit, for a sin- 
cerity, a simplicity, a modesty of nature which insured him through 
every success against a change in attitude toward people or an altered 
estimate of the real values in life. 


IN COLUMBIA LAST JUNE. 


On each leave of absence he came to put himself in fresh touch 
with South Carolina and South Carolinians, and only last June he 
spent a few days with relatives in Columbia and visited members of 
his family wherever they were scattered throughout the State. On 
that occasion, when a meeting with him or the mention of his name 
brought a realization of his achievement on Panama, he was to his 
friends unchanged, unaffected, cordial, and entirely lacking in self- 
consciousness. And as success and fame had seemed unable to work 
in him their perhaps not unexpected changes, so time, too, appeared to 
have made unsuccessful onslaughts; his eye was as keen and as kindly 
as ever, bis figure as lithe and erect, his movements as quick and 
energetic, and his step as short and nervous as he advanced toward the 
oye angen milestone in his life journey, in appearance a man of certainly 
a dozen years younger. It was almost Immediately upon his return 
to the Canal Zone after that visit that his fatal breakdown occurred, 
shocking those who had so 8 seen him and whose thoughts have 
since been very constantly with him in his losing fight for life. 

Col. Gaillard’s career since entering the Army is well known, there 
haying been occasions from time to time to outline his assignments and 
attainments as one of Uncle Sam's most efficient engineers. Only a 
few know, however, that not the least of his achievements was made in 
early youth, when as a boy he surmounted many obstacles and by his 
innate ability, his pluck snd rseverance reached the summit of his 
outhful ambition—West Poin He stepped from a small town store 
nto the United States Military Academy, and thence out Into the 
world of work and conspicuous accomplishment, 


EARLY HANDICAPS OVERCOME, 


At the age of 14 it was necessary for him to leave school, the old 
Mount Zion Academy in Winnsboro, and earn his living, and he became 
a clerk. His father, Samuel I. Gaillard, was living in the famous old 
social settlement in Clarendon, having invested the little he had saved 
from the war in a plantation adjoining that of his wife's father, David 
St. Plerre du Bose. There were no schools in the neighborhood and 
so, upon the death of the boy’s mother, he was sent to Winnsboro to 
attend Mount Zion and to live with his grandmother, Mrs, David Gail- 
lard. For her the war and Sherman's raid had wrecked a fortune and 
destroyed two plantation homes. She, as well as the boy’s father, was 
unable to give him financial assistance, so he reluctantly left the 
schoolroom and went behind the counter. R. Means Davis, afterwards 
for many years professor of history at the University of South Caro- 
lina, was at that time principal of the old Winnsboro school. With an 
affectionate liking for young Gaillard, a recognition of his unusual 
ability and of his misfit—mentally, socially, and personally—with his 
surroundings, Mr. Davis kept him in mind with a constant desire to 
assist him, The op nye A came in a vacancy at West Point. Mr. 
Davis suggested to vid Gaillard to stand the competitive examina- 
tion, and Gaillard, eagerly seizin Spon the suggestion, fell upon his 
long forsworn schoolbooks, Mr. Davis coaching him at night. With 
a few weeks“ * West Point was won. It was this friend’s and 
benefactor’s sister, Miss Katherine Ross Davis, of State-wide popularity, 
whom young Lieut. Gaillard married not long after receiving his com- 
mission in the Army. 

Born at Spring Grove, the old home of his maternal grandfather 
in Sumter County, September 4, 1859, David du Bose Gaillard was the 
oniy. son of Samuel I. Gaillard, of Winnsboro, and of his wife, Susan 
Richardson du Bose. He spent his boyhood in Sumter, Clarendon, and 
Winnsboro, and it was in 1880 that he entered West Point. From the 
time he e in 1884, he had an exceedingly varied career, in- 
trusted with an unusual number of important Government commissions 
8 character and not once having been with a regiment or a 
battalion except during the Spanish-American War, when he was colonel 
of an Engineer regiment. He had been out of West Point but a few 
years, having been a teacher in the Engineer School of Application and 
an assistant on the St. Johns River és ties and other river and harbor 
work in Florida, when he was a nted by the President one of the 
three commissioners to determine the boundary line between Mexico and 
the United States from El Paso, Tex., to the Pacific coast. 

When he completed this work, which brought him many juteresting 
and romantic experiences of camp life in the desert as well as many 
stern and strenuous mental and ag eas tests, he was complimented in 
a state paper by the Secretary of State. Then he was ordered on duty 
in the construction of fortifications and a sea wall at Fort Monroe. 
One of the most valuable works on which Col. Gaillard ever engaged 
was the Washington Aqueduct, having been put in sole charge of this 
work when he was oniy a frst lieutenant. 

He went from Washington to Alaska upon an important secret com- 
mission of the Government. Nominally, as the order reads, he was 
sent there upon work on the Portland Channel, but his task, it was 
thought, had something to do with international complications between 
this country and England. After he had finished this work, for which 
he was highly complimented by the Secretary of War, he was put on 
the staff of Maj. Gen. James Franklin Wade and served at Tampa and 
Chickamauga. 

SANITATION IN CUBA. 

During the War with Spain, Col. Gaillard recruited and organized 
the Third United States Volunteer Engineers and became brevet colonel 
of that regiment, ng so until the regiment was mustered out 
in 1899. is regiment was sent to Cuba at the close of the war and 
he was placed in charge of the Department of Santa Clara, Cuba. He 
directed the sanitary work in Cienfuegos, Matanzas, and other cities 


of Cuba, effecti 
Gen. Leonard Wood in Habana, tho 
Carolinian’s achievement in this 


the same complete “clean up” in these cities as did 
h little was heard of the South 
n. 
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After his volunteer regiment was mustered out, Col. Gaillard was 
again assigned to the Washington Aqueduct, but was soon ap) inted 
assistant engineer commissioner of the District of Columbia. e was 

laced in entire charge of the water, sewer, and building departments. 
Pn 1901 he was ordered to Duluth and placed in charge of all river and 
harbor improvements on Lake Superior. Here, it is worthy of mention, 
he completed the largest dredging contract ever let by the United 
States vernment up to that time, taking out over 21,000,000 cubic 


ards. 

z When the General Staf of tke Army was established by law, there 
was a study of records to determine the fitness of men for first service 
in its membership. Col. Gaillard was one of the engineer officers 
chosen, and he served almost uninterruptedly as a member of the 
Staff Corps until he was eres to Panama. 

Col. Gaillard was one of the closest students in the “poy and one of 
the most scholarly. For years he devoted his attention to the study 
‘of wave action, and the results of his studies were published 8 5 
Government as one of the “ professional papers of the Corps of Engi- 
neers” under the title“ Wave action.” is work attracted wide 
attention, and engineers throughont many countries of the world wrote 
letters to him about it. He also prepares a number of papers for 
various engineering societies, and even before he solved the problem of 
the 81755 ulebra slides he was considered one of the foremost of au- 
thorities on certain phases of engineering. 

CULEBRA CUT. 

In a book called “The Makers of the Panama Canal” it is said in 
regard to Col. Gaillard's work on the central division, known as the 
Culebra cut, which he undertook April 12, 1907: “It bas been a 
project which the world will always regard as stupendous. He has 
unemotionally shoveled the out of the way much as the house- 
holder shovels the snow from his sidewalk. and gone about his busi- 
ness of cutting the backbone of Culebra.” The apt expression “ cutting 
the backbone” is used oe writer thus: “It has been Col. Gailiard's 
duty to break the backbone of the Isthmus of Panama and to clear 
away the vertebre.” This work, it is said, is the hardest digging work 
ever undertaken by an engineer, and while figures showing the cubic 
yards of all kinds of stuff which hüve been taken from the Culebra cut 
convey little to the mind, still some realization of the South Carolinian’s 
task will be gained from the statement that up to the Ist of last Janu- 
ary, six months before he was forced to give up his work, the amonnt 
of material excavated under his direct bay See aggregated 104,- 
800,878 endie yards, or just about half the total amount of excavation 
(212,504,138) estimated as necessary to complete the entire canal. On 
this work had been expended $64,560,184 at that date. Although the 
unprecedented slides did much to complicate and increase the difficulties 
of the work, they meant no cost to Uncle Sam above the estimated 
“division cost” for the completion of the canal, Col. Gaillard having 
succeeded in so cutting down the average cost per cubic yard as to cover 
the cost of all slides and still leave a considerable surplus. The aver- 
age cost of excavation for the 12 months preceding Col. Gaillard's 
régime was $1.50 per cubic rere A rapid reduction in the cost ensued 
under his management until by the fiscal year eaa June 30, 1912, 
the unit cost av but 47 cents. Col. 3 ike his engineer 
comrades of the Army, labored at Panama, moved by the spirit of 
obedience to orders and a desire that the work should be well done, 
but also he was quickened to most painstaking endeavor by the knowl- 
edge that the Engineer Corps of the Army was on trial in a work upon 
which civilian engineers had turned their backs. He spared himself 
not at all, and it was only after he had solved his great problem and 
had sighted the end of his task that his strength falled. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

The resolution was unanimously agreed to. 

LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE BUREAU (S. DOC. NO. 262). 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. Mr. President, there has been reported 
from the Committee on the Library and there is now on the 
calendar a bill, Senate bill 1240, to establish a bili-drafting 
bureau and a legislative reference division in the Congressional 
Library. The bill has been reported with an amendment. About 
a year ago the American Bar Association at its regular meeting 
appointed a committee to investigate the subject of legislative 
bill drafting. That committee made its report at the meeting of 
the American Bar Association held at Montreal, Canada, in 
September of this year. I have the report here, and, as there 
seems to be some misapprehension as to the purpose and scope 
of the proposed legislation, and as to its importance as well, I 
ask unanimous consent that the report and the appendix accom- 
panying it may be printed as a Senate document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the order will be entered. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatiyes, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Olerk, announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 7207) granting to the city and 
county of San Francisco certain rights of way in, over, and 
through certain public lands, the Yosemite National Park, and 
Stanislaus National Forest, and certain lands in the Yosemite 
National Park, the Stanislaus National Forest, and the public 
lands in the State of California, and for other purposes, and it 
was thereupon signed by the Vice President. 


. RAILROADS IN ALASKA, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed, 
and the Chair lays before the Senate the following bill. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (S. 48) to authorize the President of 
the United States to locate, construct, and operate railroads in 
the Territory of Alaska, and for other purposes, 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, some time ago that 
bill was made the order of business for to-day and for this 


hour. I have talked with quite a number of my colleagues who 
feel that because of the pressure that is being urged in every 
part of the country in reference to the currency measure it 
might be well to have that bill proceeded with and to displace 
the regular order, temporarily at least. After such discussion 
I feel that probably it might be better to pursue that course. 

I would ask unanimous consent that this regular order be 
postponed uutil the disposition of the currency measure, I did 
not want it to lose its place on the calendar, but I was perfectly 
willing to have this done in order to gratify what seemed to be 
the desire of most of the Senators with whom I baye discussed 
the question. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to say to the Senator 
that under the unanimous-consent agreement, there being also 
unfinished business, the only way for the bill to hold its place 
would be to take it up at 12 o'clock. I do not believe that there 
is any necessity for asking unanimous consent at this time to 
take this bill up at the conclusion of the consideration of the 
currency bill. That can be done after that bill is voted upon, 
whether it be by unanimous consent or by a vote of the Senate. 
I do not think at this time there should be a unanimous-consent 
agreement on this particular bill. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I understood, Mr. President, when the 
currency bill was made the special order that there was an 
understanding expressed quite generally by Members of the 
Senate that it would not displace other matters which were set 
for a hearing. One of those matters was the Alaska railroad 
bill, and I assume that that understanding will be carried out 
now. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not see how it could be car- 
ried out with the currency bill made the unfinished business. If 
the Senator will notice the calendar, he will see that House bill 
78387 is already the unfinished business. If the Alaskan bill be 
laid aside, then, of course, if the Senate wants to do so, it can 
take up the currency bill; but the proper course of procedure 
would be to proceed with this bill until that time, or else have 
it laid aside and have the currency bill now considered. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say frankly to the Senator that 
I only wanted to have the bill temporarily laid aside. I did 
not want it to lose its place on the calendar. 

Mr. SMOOT. If that is done, of course the unanimous-con- 
sent agreement is yoid, because the unanimous consent states 
positively : 

It is agreed by unanimous consent that on Monday, December 8, 
1913, immediately upon the conclusion of the routine morning business, 
the Senate will proceed to the consideration of the bill (S. 48) to 


authorize the President of the United States to locate, construct, and 
operate railroads in Alaska, etc. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I will say to the Senator that, so far 
as I am concerned, I am prepared to go ahead with the bill now. 
I simply wanted to comply with what seemed to be the wishes 
of nearly all Senators who haye spoken to me on the subject; 
but if that can not be done, let us proceed with the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think the Senator from Oregon will 
have any trouble whatever in bringing up the bill by a vote 
of the Senate after the currency bill shall have been disposed of. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. President, the Chair has laid the bill 
before the Senate, and it is now before the Senate. It seems 
to me, if the Senator from Oregon asks unanimous consent that 
the bill be temporarily laid aside, that that in no sense displaces 
it or causes it to lose its place in the order of procedure. 

Mr, BRANDEGEE. Well, Mr. President, I do not think that 
the motion to temporarily lay aside the matter which is before 
the Senate by unanimous consent gives it any standing what- 
ever. The Senator can ask unanimous consent to temporarily 
lay aside the unfinished business; that is one thing 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Would the Senator from Connecti- 
cut pardon the Chair for just one moment? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I yield to the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is in doubt. Upon the 
ealendar under the date of September 15, 1913, appears this 
entry: 

It Is agreed by unanimous consent that on Monday, December 8, 1913, 
immediately upon the conclusion of the routine morning business, the 
Senate will proceed to the consideration of the bill (S. fea! to authorize 
the President of the United States to locate, construct, operate reil- 
roads in Alaska, etc. 

On looking over the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the Chair finds 
this to be the record: 
RAILROADS IN ALASKA. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill (S. 48) to authorize the President of the United States to locate, 
construct, and operate railroads in the Territory of Alaska, and for 
other be made the unfinished business for Monday, December 


urposes, 
8, 70155 at 2 o'clock p. m. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 
Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, is that the Alaska railroad bill? 
MBERLAIN, It Is. 

What is the request of the Senator from Oregon? 


Mr. CHa 
Mr. 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Simply that the bill be set for a day during the 
next re; session. 

Mr. Burron. What day? 

Mr. CHAMBERLATN. On Monday, December 8, at 2 o'clock p. m. 

Mr. Burton. And that it be then taken up for consideration? 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. That it be taken up for consideration. I have 
talked with a number of Senators about it—— 

3 Bonrox. And that it be made the unfinished business for that 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Yes, 

Mr. Burton. I 2 sh ae the request was for this session. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. No; for the next session. 

The Presipina OFFICER. Is there objection to the uest of the 
Senator from Oregon? The Chair hears none, and the order is made. 

The Chair does not know how the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment ever got on the calendar of the Senate, but it is quite 
manifest that there is no unanimous-consent agreement, unless 
the Senator from Oregon can point out some other place in the 
Recorp where such unanimous-consent agreement was made. 

Mr. JONES. Was it not in the unanimous-consent agreement 
that the bill should be made the unfinished business at 2 o’clock? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I have the floor, I believe, Mr. President. 
I yielded to the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes; the Senator from Connecticut 
has the floor. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE, I am perfectly willing to yield to any 
Senator who will address the Chair, if the Chair wili ask me 
whether or not I yield. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecti- 
cut yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. With pleasure. 

Mr. JONES. I simply desire to suggest that the RECORD 
shows what my understanding has been all the time, that the 
agreement was that it should be made the unfinished business 
at 2 o'clock on this day. That is the unanimous-consent agree- 


ment. 

Mr. BRANDEGBE. I have no dispute whatever with the 
Senator’s understanding. From what the Chair has said it is 
apparent that the request for unanimous consent, whatever it 
was and whatever the Senator from Oregon had in mind when 
he made it, is not the one which is stated on the calendar. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. May I interrupt the Senator just a 
moment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecticut 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Certainly. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I may say that at the time the unani- 
mous-consent agreement was asked the matter was in a written 
statement, and I am not sure but that the Secretary may have 
it in his possession now. It was, however, in writing, and what- 
ever may have gotten into the permanent Recorp of the Senate 
which shows a different condition of affairs, I am not respon- 
sible for. I do know that not only I but other Members of the 
Senate have acted on the assumption all the time that it was 
the unanimous-consent agreement that the bill should be taken 
up to-day. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Of course, Mr. President, I think it is 
exceedingly wise that every unanimous consent, or proposed 
unanimous-consent agreement, should be reduced to writing 
and reported to the Senate by the Secretary, because there are 
frequently misunderstandings about them. Without having had 
any previous knowledge that the Senator from Oregon had pre- 
sented his request originally in writing, from what the Chair 
has read from the Recorp—which is authoritative evidence of 
what happened on the floor—it appears that the Senator from 
Oregon asked unanimous consent that this bill be made the 
unfinished business, which is not a parliamentary motion known 
in this body at all. If a motion is carried to proceed to the 
consideration of a bill after the expiration of two hours from 
the time the Senate convenes, that, ipso facto, if it prevails, 
makes the matter the unfinished business; but there is no such 
motion, as I understand it, as that to make a measure the 
unfinished business. The unfinished business is a parliamentary 
situation which results from some other motion having been 
made and carried. 

Another feature of the transaction that is suggested by the 
Senator from Oregon is that in a colloquy between him and the 
Senator from Ohio it appears, according to the claim of the 
Senator from Oregon, that what be meant was to make the 
Alaska railroad bill a special order for 2 o’clock on this day, 
which is entirely inconsistent with what appears on the cal- 
endar—that the consideration of it should be proceeded with 
immediately upon the conclusion of the routine morning busi- 
ness, which has already been concluded. ‘Those two state- 
ments conflict with each other in point of time as between half 
past 10, which the clock now indicates as the hour, and the 
hour of 2 o’clock. So that, to my mind, whatever ultimately 


may be unrayeled in the mind of the Chair or of the Senate as 
to what this unanimous consent is for—in fact there was no 
unanimous consent to do any particular thing—it is a jumble; 
and now, on the 8th day of December, in another and a regular 
session of Congress, it is attempted to interpret unanimously 
what was the unanimous understanding in the minds of the 
Senators present on the 15th day of September last, in the 
special “extra-dry” session, which we were then attempting 
to bring to its interminable conclusion. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecti- 
cut yield to the Senator from Oregon? - 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Yes. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I want to say to the Senator that 
he has not assisted very much in clarifying what he calls a 
“ muddled situation.” Ff 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I did not say that that was my purpose. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. It is evident that that is not the pur- 
pose of the Senator. It seems to me, Mr. President, that the 
Senate has power to arrange for the discussion and the deter- 
mination of this bill, if it has the disposition to do so; and if 
the Senate now feels that it is a matter that is pending before 
the Senate and it desires to go ahead with it, so far as 1 am 
concerned, I am ready to go ahead with it now; but I am simply 
undertaking to accommodate myself and my own views and my 
own constituents, if you please, to what seem to be the wishes 
of a great many Senators who have come to me and talked 
to me about the subject. As I have said, so far as I am 
concerned, I am perfectly willing to go ahead now. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. I am ready to go ahead with it now, 
if that is what the Senate has determined; but the question is, 
What has been ordered by the Senate? 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. WARREN, I may not have heard some of the remarks 
that have been made, but I notice that the calendar makes the 
bill to establish Federal reserve banks, and so forth, the un- 
finished business. I assume that it is not the intention to have 
two measures pending as the unfinished business at the same 
time, and I ask how that situation is to be unraveled, as well 
as the matter of unanimous consent? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Of course, if what the Chair has read 
from the Recorp was the action of the Senate, to wit, that the 
Alaska bill was at the last session made the unfinished business 
for to-day at 2 o'clock, that in itself would be an Inconsistent 
situation, because at that time the Senate was meeting at 12 
o’clock, and if a matter were made the unfinished business it 
would come up at 2 o'clock. Now the Senate is meeting at 
10 o'clock, and if a matter were the unfinished business it 
would come up at 12 o’clock. But, however that may be, and 
without knowing whether the Chair will rule that what is on 
the calendar is the unanimous-consent agreement, or what is 
in the Recorp is to be understood as the unanimous-consent 
agreement 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state to the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut that the Chair must be governed by the 
RECORD. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Very well. If that shall stand as the 
judgment of the Senate, then the unanimous-consent agreement, 
as stated on the calendar, is not what is before the Senate. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecticut 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Does not the Senator from Connecticut 
think that we can complete the consideration of the currency 
bill in ample time to take up the special order at 2 o'clock 
to-day? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I observe that on the calendar there is 
a notice that the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] 
will this morning commence a speech on that subject. Whether 
or not it can be concluded in time to vote on the bill this morn- 
ing I do not know; but if the unanimous consent, as stated on 
the calendar, is what the Senate agreed to, it is perfectly 
nugatory and idle, because all it purports to have agreed to is 
that we would, after the routine morning business, proceed to 
the consideration of the Alaska bill. That has been done. The 
Chair has laid it before the Senate, where it now reposes, and 
we are considering it. Any Senator can now moye to proceed 
to the consideration of the currency bill, and, if that motion is 
carried, it immediately displaces the Alaska bill and fulfills 
the unanimous-consent agreement, which does not provide that 
we shall continue the consideration of it until final disposition. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, when the Senator from Oregon, 
on the 15th of September, asked for unanimous consent that 


1913. 


Senate bill 48 be made the unfinished business for Monday, 
December 8, at 2 o’clock p. m., it is perfectly obvious that his 
request for unanimous consent meant to make it a special order 
to be taken up at that time for consideration and proceeded 
with. There must be some allowance made for the frailty of 
human language; but obviously that was the’ meaning; obvi- 
ously that was what the Senate understood; and that unani- 
mous-+eusent agreement can not be set aside by quibbling over 
the term “ unfinished business,” That was the agreement of the 
Senate. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, will the Senator pardon me? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. CLAPP. In support of the Senator’s contention, I wish 
to suggest that after that, when it was proposed to place busi- 
ness upon the December calendar, it was stated time and again 
that it would not do, because we already had two matters which 
were in a position to interfere with the passage of the currency 
bill. 

Mr. OWEN. The Record shows from time to time that that 
was recognized as a unanimous-consent agreement of the Sen- 
ate, and it should not be set aside by any mere quibbling over 
the meaning of words. Mr, President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Alaska bill be made the order of business immediately 
after the currency bill is disposed of, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I object to that. I have 
no desire to interfere with or to obstruct in any way the con- 
sideration of the currency bill, but I object to the Alaska rail- 
road bill losing the place it has upon the calendar of the Senate 
under the unanimous-consent agreement. I think it can retain 
that place; and if it should be the sense of the Senate that it 
should be temporarily laid aside for the consideration of the 
currency bill, that can be done. 

Mr. OWEN. I will, then, modify the request and ask that the 
Alaska bill be temporarily laid aside without losing its place 
under the agreement. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I am in accord with the Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER] in regard to the desire 
to have the Alaska railroad bill maintain its place as the unfin- 
ished business, and I should like to haye the Chair indicate 
whether he considers, under the unanimous-consent agreement, 
as indicated in the Recorp, that the Alaska railroad bill will 
become the unfinished business at 2 o’clock? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair does not believe that it 
is possible to make anything unfinished business by consent, 
The Chair does believe that under a fair and reasonable inter- 
pretation of what took place on the 15th of September and the 
colloquy which occurred at that time, the request of the Sena- 
tor might fairly be construed into an agreement upon the part 
of the Senate to make the Alaska bill the special order for 2 
o'clock to-day. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair, however, is not deciding 
that question, but proposes to leave that to the Senate. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. President, may I ask whether the 

Chair feels disposed to rule now that at 2 o'clock the Alaska 
railroad bill will come up automatically as the business to be 
disposed of? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In view of the discrepancy between 
the calendar and the Rrcorp, and in view of the former rulings 
of the Chair that all unanimous-consent agreements must be 
construed by the Senate, the Chair feels that it is for the Sen- 
ate to decide what the Record really does mean. In expressing 
an opinion the Chair was not ruling. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Is it not within the power of the Senate, by unanimous consent, 
to give a bill such a status in the proceedings of the Senate as it 
would have if it were the unfinished business? My recollection 
is that we haye often done that; that it has been more or less 
frequent practice to agree that certain measures should be the 
unfinished business of the Senate. 

Undoubtedly, as the Senator from Oklahoma has said, the 
intention of the Senate in making this unanimous-consent agree- 
ment was that the bill should be taken up and its consideration 
should be proceeded with. It seems to me that necessarily 
would give it, when its consideration was dispeused with, the 
position of the unfinished business of the Senate. 

I hardly see how the Senate could take up a bill for con- 
sideration at a certain date, and by a unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, at the conclusion of the routine morning business or at 
a certain hour, and then, if it should conclude to lay it aside, 
that the bill should not have the place of the unfinished busi- 
ness of the Senate. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will read what the 
rules say. The Chair assumes that unanimous consent is just 
as good as a two-thirds vote. 

Any subject may, by a vote of two-thirds of the Senators present, be 


made a special order; and when the time so fixed for its considera- 
tion arrives the Presiding Officer shall lay it before the Senate, unless 
there be unfinished business of the preceding day, and if it is not finally 
disposed of on that day it shall take its place on the Calendar of 
Special Orders in the order of time at which it was made special, 
unless it shall become by adjournment the unfinished business. 

When two or more special orders have been made for the same time, 
they shall have precedence according to the order in which they were 
severally 1 and that order shall only be changed by direction of 
the Senate. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to me? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I yield to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. WARREN. I think the rule is perfectly plain. I think 
the Alaskan matter is the special order for 2 o’clock, and will 
be so considered unless it is already under discussion at that 
time. Even then it will have to come up. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I agree with the Senator from Wyoming 
that according to the Recorp, which seems to be in conflict with 
the notice on the calendar, this matter does not come up until 
2 o’clock. I suppose the proper time to decide its status would 
be at that hour. I do not know what effect notices and unani- 
mous-consent agreements printed upon the calendar of the Sen- 
ate, and standing there day after day, have in the practice of 
the Senate. 

Mr. WARREN. There are occasional errors in the calendar, 
and I do not consider the calendar as strong as the Recorp. So 
far as my remembrance goes, however, a special order has al- 
ways been respected over all other business. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, knowing that the Senator 
from Oregon is very much interested in this bill, as a number 
of us are, I desire to call his attention to the fact that if this 
is interpreted to mean a special order for 2 o’clock it will be 
taken up at that time and considered and then set aside, and it 
will be gone. It will have lost all relation. It will not Lave any 
standing whatever, any more than any other business on the 
calendar. 

For one, I am not content to have that kind of a disposition 
made of this bill. I am more interested in it than I am in cur- 
rency legislation. I believe it is a more important measure. 

The currency bill has been given importance for political pur- 
poses. Very simple amendments to the present currency law 
would have corrected all of the existing abuses, This bill, how- 
ever, is one that is constructive in its character. It is a very 
important bill, and will be an important one in the economic his- 
tory of the United States. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. If I may interrupt the Senator, I 
think the Senator’s association with me in the preparation of 
this bill makes him realize full well that I do not want to have 
any such thing happen to the bill. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I know the Senator does not. 
reason I called his attention to it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. As I haye stated before and as I 
state again, I simply wanted to accommodate what seemed to 
be a majority feeling of the Senate. I am unwilling to have 
this bill lose the place it has; but it seems to me that if we 
could get rid of some of our great parliamentary lawyers here 
and get down to a prompt disposition of business, there would 
not be any trouble about arranging for this and other measures 
which we are continually wrangling over here in the Senate, 
occupying the time which really belongs to the people of the 
country. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. 
moment? 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator will pardon me just a min- 
ute, I desire to concur fully in what the Senator from Oregon 
has said. I do not want the railroad bill to interfere with cur- 
rency legislation, because, while I do not think the currency bill 
is of such very great importance, I know a majority of the 
Senate does. I want to have the currency bill go ahead and be 
enacted; but I do not want it to displace this railroad bill, so 
that it will lese any relation whateyer, and can not be con- 
sidered unless it shall hold its position upon the calendar. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I understand this matter 
goes over until 2 o’clock, eyen under the contention of those 
favorable to the bill. Consequently, it seems to me this discus- 
sion would be better in order at that time. I had given notice 
that I should address the Senate on the currency bill immedi- 
ately following the routine morning business, and I suppose this 
discussion will come up again at 2 o'clock, It seems to me, 


That was the 


Will the Senator yield to me for a 


therefore, to be a waste of time to continue it now. If it is in 
order for me to do so, I should like tọ proceed with my speech 
on the currency question, 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SWANSON. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. I simply want to call the attention of the 
Chair, and also of the Senator from Oregon, to the fact that if 
they will notice the calendar, on page 5, under “General 
orders,” they will find the following: 

8. 48. A bill to authorize the President of the United States to locate, 
construct, and operate railroads in the Territory of Alaska, and for 
other purposes. 

Then this note is made on the calendar: 

September 15, 1913. Made the unfinished business for December 8, 
1913, at 2 p. m., by unanimous consent. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, may I be allowed to say a 
word? 

Mr. SWANSON. I prefer that this discussion shall be re- 
sumed at 2 o'clock. I am satisfied that if it is indulged in now 
it will simply be gone over again at that time. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. What does the Senator propose to dis- 
cuss? 

Mr. SWANSON. I propose to discuss the currency bill, which 
I understand is the unfinished business until 2 o'clock. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I disagree with the Senator about that. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, the Senator will recognize the 
fact that, whether it is the unfinished business or not, when a 
Senator has given notice that he would address the Senate on a 
certain bill at a certain time during the morning hour it has 
been the unanimous practice of the Senate to concede to him 
the right to do so. The Senator from Virginia gave that notice 
last week, and he is preceeding now upon that notice. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Yes; but we were discussing another 
matter, All I wanted to say to the Senator from Utah was that 
the mere annotation of the clerk on the calendar as to what is 
unfinished business or what is not does not bind the Senate. 

Mr, POINDEXTER. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. I fully 

Mr. BACON. I hope Senators will recognize the propriety of 
allowing the Senator from Virginia to proceed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is no way for the Chair to 
enforce that request. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, I should like to ask that 
the Alaska railroad bill go over until 2 o’clock, and that it then 
be taken up and disposed of under whatever status it may be 
entitled to on the records of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has already ruled that 2 
o'clock is the time for it to come up. It will then be time for 
the Senate to say what the record really means. 


BANKING AND CURRENCY. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7887) to provide for the establish- 
ment of Federal reserve banks, to furnish an elastic currency, 
to afford means for rediscounting commercial paper, to establish 
a more effective supervision of banking in the United States, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr, SWANSON. Mr. President, there is no question con- 
fronting us to-day of more importance, of more vital concern 
to the vast and varied interests of our country, than the one 
relating to our currency and banking system. Our action upon 
this matter concerns in a marked degree our farming, manu- 
facturing, commercial, and banking interests. There is not an 
industry in this Republic, not a citizen, from the highest to. the 
lowest, from the richest to the poorest, who will not in some 
way be affected by the legislation we are considering. Wise 
legislation upon this question means to this Nation an era of 
increased prosperity, of larger and better opportunities for all 
classes of our citizens, Foolish and ill-advised legislation means 
distress, depression, and disaster. Thus a matter fraught with 
such great possibilities for good or evil should in its solution be 
approached with the utmost care, prudence, foresight, and in- 
vestigation. For the last decade this has been one of the most 
prominent questions of discussion in America and has enlisted 
the thought and investigation of our wisest and ablest men, and 
has been viewed from every possible standpoint. The time has 
arrived when we can safely and prudently act upon this matter. 
Further delay is unnecessary and will but add to the difficulties 
of a wise solution and will but intensify and increase the evils 
of our present system and put greater barriers in the way of 
currency and banking reform. The Democratic Party, which is 
now in control of all the branches of our Government, has deter- 
mined faithfully to fulfill all the pledges and promises made in 
order to obtain power. Congress, convened in extraordinary 
session by the President, but recently enacted a tariff bill which 
completely fulfilled the pfedge made to relieve the people from 
the burdens of excessive tariff exactions. Having faithfully 


discharged this duty, the Democrats are now undertaking to 
fully perform their promises to give the country currency and 
banking reform. The present Democratic administration and 
a vast Majority of the Democrats of the House and Senate, after 
thoroughly and conscientiously considering the matter, and as 
far as possible reconciling minor differences of opinion, have 
practically agreed upon a plan of currency and banking reform 
which they believe will preserve what is good and desirable in 
our present system, eliminate the evils which are conceded, 
and furnish additional legislation which will be productive of 
great prosperity and development. This is not presented as a 
partisan measure. We realize fully that no party advantage can 
accrue from the enactment of any legislation on this subject, 
except so far as it may be promotive of the best interests of 
all our fellow citizens. We feel that the measure supported by 
us should be in accordance with Democratic principles and 
platforms. Being given power of legislation by the people, we 
feel that the responsibility is with us as a party to enact legis- 
lation just and beneficial to all the industries and interests of 
this Nation. If benefits accrue from this legislation, all those 
who aid in its passage, to whatever party they belong, are de- 
serving of credit and commendation. 

Mr. President, the plan proposed follows the course of wise, 
prudent, and constructive legislation. It does not recklessly 
destroy our existing system. It does not foolishly jeopardize 
the business and fortunes of this Nation to the hazard. of un- 
tried experiments and speculative theories, however plausible. 
We feel that it would be a folly almost criminal to put rude and 
destroying hands upon our entire present system, which has be- 
come so interwoven with the habits and business of our people, 
and which in many respects is exactly what we need, and has 
been most instrumental in our growth and development. Where 
evils have existed which are injurious to the legitimate commer- 
cial, manufacturing, agricultural, and banking interests of this 
country we have boldly applied the surgeon’s knife and eradi- 
cated the cancerous growth. We have not sought to satisfy the 
extreme radical, who would destroy everything, whether good 
or evil, nor the predatory reactionary, who would preserve 
everything that benefits him, whether it is destructive to the 
best interests of the country or not, We have prepared what 
we conceive to be a just, fair, equitable, progressive measure. 
We have retained in our present currency and banking system 
what experience has taught us to be just and beneficial. Despite 
the suggestions of the academic theorist or the clamor of the 
selfish capitalist, who desires to lessen the supply of money, 
and hence increase its purchasing power and his own riches, 
we have refused to retire the $350,000,000 of Treasury notes, 
but we retain them and permit them to still circulate, to invig- 
orate business and commerce. Against the earnest opposition of 
these same classes we have refused to retire $6S4,000,000 of 
silver coin and silver certificates, but we retain these, realizing 
fully the beneficial results which have accrued from their ciren- 
lation. We have alike turned a deaf ear to those who would 
retire $743,000,000 of national-bank notes, and thus produce 
financial stringency, with business depression and beneficial 
only to a few. Our gold and gold certificates, aggregating 
$1,700,000,000, are preserved. Thus, under the proposed plan 
there can be no reduction in our money or circulating medium, 
This is preserved in its present quantity and quality. Our 
present circulating medium, amounting to about $3,600,000,000, 
is left undisturbed. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senutor from Kansas? 

Mr. SWANSON. I would prefer not to yield now. When I 
get through, I will be glad to yield for any question. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I merely wanted to inquire whether the 
Senator wishes to proceed without interruption now. 

Mr. SWANSON. I prefer to proceed without interruption. 

Thus the claim made by some that this bill can produce 
a contraction is unreasonable and unfounded. The provisions 
of this plan are so drawn that all changes affecting currency 
must result in increases, not in decreases. The increases 
that are made, as I shall subsequently explain, are such as 
are absolutely safe and occur only in response to the legiti- 
mate demands of business and commerce. The plan wisely 
preserves our system of individual banks. When this plan is 
in operation each of the 25,000 banks in this country will con- 
tinue to exist and be permitted to continue safe and legitimate 
banking business. We have refused to create a great central 
bank with branches extending to all sections of the country, 
ultimately resulting in a monopoly of money and bank credits. 
We realize that such a bank, if created, would destroy all 
banks who dared to compete with it or would not submit to its 
dictation, If such a bank was created, the only banks that 
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would be preserved would be those that would be subservient to 
the suggestions or submissive to the purposes of this great 


central institution. I believe that nothing has contributed more 
to the rapid development and the great prosperity and wealth 
of this Nation than our system of independent banks. The 
25,000 banks scattered in every section of our country, from the 
small towns to the large cities, each containing the resources 
of that community and furnishing credit to its citizens, have 
been one of the greatest factors in our material development. 
It has enabled this Nation to do more than 95 per cent of its 
business with checks drawn upon banks, thus economizing in a 
most remarkable degree the use of money. In this respect we 
surpass every nation except Great Britain. This system is far 
preferable to the system existing in other countries, with a few 
large banks with branches extended in all sections. It gives 
more competition in the banking business and produces less mo- 
nopoly in money and bank credits. The Bank of England, with 
its 11 branches, and 9 or 10 other large banks in England, with 
their numerous branches, practicaliy control and dominate the 
banking business of England. The Bank of France, with its 188 
branches, and 6 or T other large banks, with their numerous 
branches, control the banking business of that nation. The 
Reichsbank of Germany, with its 93 head branches and 400 sub- 
branches, with 8 or 10 other large banks with many branches, in 
a less degree, but substantially, control money and bank credits 
in that nation. In Germany there are only 14 clearing houses, 
with only 160 members. The banking business of Canada is 
controlled by 29 banks, with their more than 2,000 branches. 
In Canada no bank can start with less capital than $500,000. 
In Scotland we have 8 large banks with 1,200 branches. The 
eight banks of Scotland act in complete harmony, and there is 
a money trust or monopoly there. In each of these nations 
the number of banks each year decreases, 

The branch banks are controlled entirely by the central bank. 
The branch banks have no directors, but only agents and offi- 
cers appointed by the authorities of the central banks. How 
vastly different is this from our system of independent banks. 
All of our 25,000 banks have their directors and stockholders, 
who are usually men of business and enterprise in the com- 
munities in which the banks are located. These men own the 
stock of the bank and are particularly interested in the devel- 
opment and prosperity of their communities. Hence, in addition 
to making money for their bank, they are desirous of using the 
resources of the bank for the enrichment and betterment of 
the adjoining section. ‘These independent banks and the com- 
munities where they are located have a mutual interest, the 
prosperity and success of one being measured by the success and 
prosperity of the other. This is vastly different in a branch 
bank. The main purpose of a branch bank is to make money 
for the central bank. It is created to obtain local deposits to 
be under the control of and to be used for the general purposes 
of the central bank. Our local country banks are created as much 
to help the community as to make money for the stockholders. I 
think it would be disastrous to us if we should destroy our sys- 
tem of independent banks and substitute for it the foreign 
system of a few large banks with numerous branches. This 
would but increase in a greater degree a monopoly of money 
and bank credits which in recent years has crept into our sys- 
tem and been growing and which this bill proposes, as far as 
possible, tō eliminate. Hence I heartily approve of the plan of 
the bill in not interfering in the slightest degree with our sys- 
tem of independent banks. It leaves undisturbed to continue 
profitable business the 25,000 banks in this country. This bill, 
by its splendid provisions extending legitimate aid and accom- 
modations to all the banks of the country who will accept it, 
strengthens our system of independent banks and will increase 
the facility of these to accommodate their customers. It has 
been sought to preduce the impression that the Federal reserve 
banks created by this bill will monopolize the banking business 
of this country, and thus have control of money and bank cred- 
its. This is a gross and unfounded misrepresentation. Under 
the provisions of this bill, the capital of all the Federal reserve 
banks when fully paid will amount to only $105,000,000. From 
the last report of the Comptroller of the Currency the aggregate 
capital, surplus, and undivided profits of all banks—National, 
State, and private—and trust companies reporting were about 
$4,160,000,000, Thus the capital provided for this system will 
be about one-fortieth of the banking capital of this Nation. 
It is estimated that the resources of all the banks provided in 
this bill will amount to about $636,000,000. The resources of all 
the banks in the United States—National, State, and private— 
and trust companies were $24,986,000,000. Thus the resources 
of these banks created by this bill will be about one-fortieth 
of the banking resources of the Nation. Thus we can readily 
see that there can be no monopoly of money: bank credits, or 


RRR 11 business and accommodation under the operations of 

The capital and resources of the banks which will be left ab- 
solutely free and unaffected by any provisions of this bill will 
be forty times more than all that are brought under its provisions. 
Completely answered in their contention that these banks would 
create a monopoly and a dominating influence, the opponents of 
the plan then insist, with glaring inconsistency, that the capital 
and resources are entirely too small to accomplish the purposes 
sought to be achieved. But we can make complete answer to 
this objection and show that the capital and resources are am- 
ply sufficient. The capital and surplus of the Bank of England, 
as of August 12, 1908, which is recognized as a model of sta- 
bility and strength, is only $87,690,685, being $17,000,000 less 
than the capital stock of the banks proposed under this bill. 
The resources of the Bank of England are about $335,000,000, 
a little more than one-half of the resources of the proposed 
banks under this bill. The capital of the Bank of France, as 
of December 24, 1907, is $85,222,500, about one-third of the 
proposed capital of the banks under this bill. The resources of 
the Bank of France are $201,711,335, about one-third of the re- 
sources of the proposed banks. The capital and surplus of the 
Reichsbank, of Germany, as of December 31, 1907, is $58,265,666, 
and its resources $234,096,331. Thus we perceive that the cap- 
ital and resources of the Federal reserve banks far exceed 
those of the central banks, with their various branches in each 
of these three great nations, and are amply sufficient for the 
purposes sought to be obtained, The plan is wisely drawn. giv- 
ing the banks sufficient capital and resources to accomplish 
what is desired, and yet not large enough to produce a monopoly 
or a dominating influence upon the money and bank credits. 
In this respect the proposed bill is prudent, wise, and to be 
most highly commended, It happily veers between helpless 
weakness and tyrannic strength. It gives to the banks of this 
country neither a master nor a slave. It gives them a strong 
friend, an equal coworker to assist them in faithfully discharg- 
ing their duties and responsibilities to our great and yaried 
interests. 

Mr. President, having preserved in their integrity and useful- 
ness each of our 25,000 banks, let us examine the evils prevalent 
in our banking system to-day and ascertain to what extent the 
proposed plan corrects these. One of the chicf and admitted 
evils of our present national banking system is the concentra- 
tion of our reserves in a few cities. Under our present banking 
law each country bank is required to keep a reserve of 15 per 
cent on all its liabilities, 6 per cent of which must be kept in the 
vaults of the bank and 9 per cent can be kept either in the banks 
of a reserve city or a central reserve city. The banks located 
in the reserve cities are required to keep a reserve of 25 per 
cent, 124 per cent of which must be kept in their own yaults 
and 124 per cent can be kept with banks in the central reserve 
cities, which consist of banks located in New York, Chicago, and 
St. Louis. The banks in the above three cities, known as cen- 
tral reserve cities, must keep a reserve of 25 per cent in their 
own vaults. The effect of this law has been to concentrate the 
reserves of the country in New York, Chicago, and St. Louis, 
mostly in New York. The banks of New York have adopted the 
policy of paying 2 per cent on balances kept in their banks by 
either country banks or reserve city banks. In order to obtain 
this 2 per cent of interest the banks in other cities have usually 
kept in New York all of their reserves, except such as the law 
requires them to keep in their own yaults. The effect of this 
law in creating this concentration of reserves is remarkably dis- 
closed by the report of the banks in these three cities made to 
the Comptroller of the Currency on the 14th of June, 1912, 
This report shows that the banks in the city of New York were 
due other banks on account of deposits made there $510,513,847. 
In Chicago on the same date was e other banks on account of 
deposits $169,718,506. At St. Louis was due other banks on ac- 
count of deposits made there $40,626,616. Thus these three 
cities had on that date $720,858,969 due other banks. Thus 
practically the reserves of the entire Nation to be used in times 
of emergency or trouble were deposited in the banks of these 
three cities. This vast concentration of reserves has becu most 
detrimental to the best interests of this country. The money 
thus concentrated has been used for the flotation of large 
schemes of trusts, combines, and monopolies. But for the yast 
funds here concentrated the many trusts that have been or- 
ganized in this country would have been impossible. Here are 
found the money and resources that have been utilized for the 
organization of monopolies. Without these vast deposits made 
by other banks and controlled by a few capitalists and financiers 
of New York innumerable trusts would have never been cre- 
ated. The concentration of these reserves in New York marked 
the beginning of monopoly, and their dissemination will mark 
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its end. These reserves breathed into the nostrils of monopoly 
the breath of life. 

Mr. President, to inveigh against industrial monopoly and 
yet to continue the banking system which alone makes it 
possible is the supreme of hypocrisy. The greatest blow that 
industrial monopoly will receive in this Nation is when existing 
law is changed and the vast reserves the banks are now 
required to hold are controlled and placed where they will be 
used for the good of the entire country, and not for the enrich- 
ment of a few financiers and speculators. Another evil which 
has resulted from this concentration of reserves in these three 
central cities is that the money thus deposited has been mostly 
used for speculation on the stock exchanges. This speculation 
is a part of a system of organizing and floating combines and 
monopolies. The stocks of these monopolies when organized 
are listed on the steck exchanges, and fictitious sales and pur- 
chases are made of them to establish a value in order either 
to sell to the public or to constitute the basis of loans from 
banks. Thus stock speculation and organization of trusts go 
hand in hand. The report made by the banks of these cities 
to the Comptroller of the Currency on June 14, 1912, discloses 
in a most unmistakable manner that these reserves and the 
resources of the banks in these cities are largely used for stock 
speculative purposes. The report made by the New York banks 
for that time show that their loans made on collateral security, 
which are loans made for stock speculation on the exchange, 
amounted to $1,169,822,895. The loans of a similar character 
in Chicago amounted to $316,096,807. The loans made in St. 
Louis amounted to $140,234,284. Thus in these three cities 
the loans made on securities dealt in on the stock exchange 
exceeded $1,700,000,000, aggregating more than double the 
reserves or deposits of all the banks in these cities. Thus we 
have unmistakable proof that these vast deposits or reserves 
are used to make loans for stock speculations, and not to 
encourage the commercial, manufacturing, and agricultural 
interests of this country. The law that required these reserves 
to be held by the banks intended that they should be used in 
times of emergency or distress for the benefit of the legitimate 
business of the country and to prevent disaster. 

The banks in New York, which hold more than two-thirds of 
these central city reserves or deposits, have never considered 
that they were put there to be used in time of danger or dis- 


tress for the public good, but have considered that they were | 


put there to be used for their own profit. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. SWANSON. I-would prefer to yield later. 


Mr. O’GORMAN. Just at this point I should like to make 


a single observation. 

Mr. SWANSON. I will yield later. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. The country banks, I think, all over the 
country have been sending money 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I decline to yield at this 
time. I will yield later. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. If the Senator does not desire to have a 
paipable inaccuracy corrected, he may proceed with his speech. 

Mr. SWANSON. I desire to proceed with it. 

The banks in New York are dominated by the large financiers 
and speculators of this country, and these reserves have been 
used for their enrichment and not for public good. By this great 
concentration of reserves here the few financiers who control 
these banks in New York have been able to precipitate panics 
and produce depression and financial disturbance whenever their 
selfish interest dictated. The panic of 1907 has taught this 
Nation a lesson which it will never forget. It proved beyond 
dispute that the banks and financiers of New York felt no publie 
responsibility for the bank reseryes under their control. The 
panic of 1907 was precipitated by wild stock speculations in the 
city of New York, engineered by the financiers there who control 
the great banks. This is clearly shown by an article written by 
Prof. Sprague for the National Monetary Commission and printed 
with its publications, Everything was adroitly and spectacularly 
arranged for a great rise and boom in stocks in order to unload 
and sell them to the public. Previous to this panic the dividend 
upon the Union Pacific stock was increased from 6 to 10 per cent. 
The Southern Pacific stock was placed upon a 5 per cent divi- 
dend basis. Dividend upon United States Steel common stock 
was resumed. The national bank note circulation was increased 
more than $100,000,000, and $54,000,000 worth of gold was im- 
ported from Europe. The Government of the United States was 
induced to deposit in the banks $23,000,000 of Treasury money. 
All of this occurred within the year preceding the panic, and 
everything was done to make the skies look bright and every- 
thing appear propitious and prosperous. Not a cloud appeared 


to portend the coming disastrous storm. Money was readily 
obtained from the banks on stocks as collateral security. The 
prices of stocks adyanced rapidly, and the public, excited and 
wild, made immense purchases. Thus the first act in the well- 
planned drama was most successful. The intended tragedy 
soon followed. 

In the autumn of 1907, when the banks outside of New York 
desired to withdraw the reserves and money they had deposited 
in these banks to be used for the purpose of moving the crops 
of cotton, wheat, corn, and oats, they were unable to obtain 
their money. The report of the Comptroller of the Currency 
on the 38 New York banks of August 22, 1907, just preceding the 
panic, shows that from the banks of New York there was due to 
national banks $259,300,000; was due from national banks $45,- 
500,000; was due to other banks $206,100,000, and from other ` 
banks $9,700,000, making an aggregate due to other banks a bal- 
ance of about $410,000,000. On October 31, 1907, the banks of 
New York telegraphed their correspondents that they would no 
longer honor their drafts for money and actually suspended 
payments. This suspension continued until the tst of January. 
These banks in New York suspended payment with $224,000,000 
in their vaults, as shown by their statement on Noyember 2. 
On November 23, nearly three weeks afterwards, their state- 
ment shows that this reserve had only been reduced $9,000,000. 
What a contrast does this action of the New York banks present 
to the condition of the Bank of England at that time, which also 
practically held the reserves of all the banks of England. ‘The 
reserve of the Bank of England—which was only $120,000,000— 
in two weeks of this crisis was reduced to $85,000,000, and yet 
the Bank of England did not suspend payments. The lowest 
reserve that the banks of New York had during the entire sus- 
pension was $215,000,000. Thus the lowest reserve of the banks 
of New York was more than double that of the Bank of Eng- 
land, and yet they suspended payment and refused to make 
payments to banks outside of the city of New York. What is 
still more remarkable, in regard to these banks of the city 
of New York, was that while they refused to make payments to 
the interior banks they actually increased ‘their loans during 


that time. In the three weeks preceding November 9 the New 


York banks increased their loans to the extent of $110,600,000. 
They could not pay ‘their depositors, but they could accommo- 
date their favored customers. The report made to the Comp- 
troller of the Currency on December 3, 1907, by the banks 


shows that between August 22, 1907, and December 3, 1907, 


the loans of the entire country were contracted $85,000,000, 
while in New York they were increased $63,000,000, of which 
$54,000,000 was on call-collateral loans and $4,000,000 on time- 
coliateral loans, thus showing that while these banks would 
not pay the interior banks the money due them on deposits 
they were making loans to their customers for stock speculation. 

The banks of New York have claimed credit that during the 
panic from time to time they would ship currency out to interior 
banks. ‘This is true, but the currency they shipped to interior 
banks was less than the Government and other deposits made to 
the banks in New York. During this panic the Government de- 
posited in the banks of New York $36,700,000, most of it com- 
ing from outside sources, more than $30,000,000 of it in the 
six leading banks, which mostly make lonns for stock specula- 
tions. The New York banks assert that they impreved the 
situation by importing $96,000,000 in gold, for which they 
claim much praise. They had nothing to do with the importa- 
tion of this gold except as agents through whom the importa- 
tion was made. The gold was imported in exchange for the 
commodities of the West and South which were exported to 
Europe, the payment for which passed through New York. 
The $96,000,000 of gold imported did not belong to New York; 
the bills of exchange simply passed through New York, as is 
usually done. This $96,000,000 belonged to the West and 
South. During the panic New York sent to the interior $106,- 
000,000. It received in gold which belonged to the West and 
South $96,000,000 and from Government deposits $36,000,000, 
aggregating $132,000,000 that it received during the panic which 
did not belong to it, and only sent out $106,000,000, thus really 
gaining during the panic $26,000,000. The suspension of pay- 
ments in New York practically compelled the rest of the country 
to suspend. The banks of only 53 cities in the United States 
were able to continue payments. Two of these cities were 
located in Virginia—Richmond and Norfolk. No one can esti- 
mate the disaster that was brought to this country by the action 
of the banks in New York during this emergency. 

Business was suspended, commerce paralyzed, factories made 
idle, the stocks and securities unloaded on the public reduced 
one-half in value, and fortunes swept awey. The disastrous 


effect of this panic is perceptibly felt to-day. All this disaster 
was produced because the banks of New York holding the de- 
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posits of and a large part of the reserves of interior banks stub- 
bornly refused to surrender them. These funds were used 
by these banks and their customers to repurchase the stocks 
and securities, which they had previously sold at high prices, 
at the greatly reduced prices. This panic has convinced 
the country of the necessity of making some changes in our 
banking system. It has conclusively shown the necessity of not 
congesting and concentrating our reserves in banks with no pub- 
lic responsibility and controlled for individual purposes. In 
addition, this great concentration has had a tendency to 
create in this country, to a large extent, a “money trust,” in 
which a few large financiers and their associates are enabled 
practically to dominate the money supply and the bank credits 
of this country. ‘This state of affairs was disclosed in a re- 
markable degree by the Pujo investigation committee of last 
year. The report of this committee shows that a small group of 
financiers, usually acting in accord, control bank and trust com- 
panies, insurance companies, express companies, railroads, in- 
dustrial and public-utility companies aggregating resources of 
more than.$23,000,000,000. This group of financiers are enabled, 
as their interests or caprices may dictate, to produce good times 
or bad times. They can frequently contract credit and produce 
money stringency whenever their interest or caprices may dic- 
tate. They largely control the construction of new lines of 
vailways. Large industrial and manufacturing enterprises feel 
their dependency upon them. 

Until the Interstate Commerce Commission was created, 
which regulates the charges made by railroads for transporta- 
tion, they completely dominated the transportation of the coun- 
try, and thus made and unmade communities, cities, sections, 
and almost States. Heretofore their power has been so great 
that frequently Federal administrations were elected or over- 
thrown as they might desire. Language can hardly overesti- 
mate the vast control exercised by these groups of financiers 
upon the industrial and financial life of this Nation. Their 
domination is so tyrannical and complete that even men of large 
wealth, influence, and courage are afraid te antagonize them, 
and become subservient and submissive. The pathways of their 
power are marked by wrecked fortunes and ruined enterprises. 
Men of independent spirit, of great business genius and activity, 
are their most prized victims. These are conditions which exist 
and mennce the industrial freedom and the future welfare of 
this people. Many of these evils will bave to be corrected by 
legislation other than what is contained in this banking and 
currency bill. The Interstate Commerce Commission has been 
created to regulate the railroads, to see that all communities, 
sections, and individuals are treated with justice and fairness. 
Legislation is necessary upon the trust question to eliminate 
industrial monopoly and bring back again competition and free 
and fair opportunity. This bill reforming our currency and 
banking system proposes, as far as possible, to create a system of 
banking, and to provide for the issuance of currency which shall 
save the Nation from the domination of small groups of finan- 
ciers and give to each individual, every business, every lawful 
corporation an opportunity to obtain all proper and legitimate 
needs for bank credit and currency. This is accomplished in 
the bill by providing that 6 per cent of the capital and surplus 
of all national banks shall be assessed to form a fund which 
shall be used for the creation of Federal reserve banks, the 
banks thus created to be not less than 8 and not more than 12, 
the country to be divided into as many sections, and i of the 
Federal reserve banks to be located in each. All banks that 
shall continne as national banks must become members of the 
Federal reserve bank of the section in which they are located. 

The bill contains libera] provisions for State banks and trust 
companies, without losing their present identity and useful 
functions, becoming members of these Federal reserve banks. 
The member banks are required finally to deposit all the re- 
serves required by law within their own vaults or in these 
Federn} reserve banks. Each of these reserve banks is con- 
trolled by a bonrd of directors consisting of nine members, six 
to be elected by the banks and three to be elected by a Federal 
reserve board, which has general supervision over these Federal 
reserve banks, the members of the Federal reserve board con- 
sisting of seven members, six appointed by ‘the President and 
eonfirmed by the Senate, ond the other being the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. Three of the six members selected by the 
banks must be selected to represent the general public interests 
of the reserve district by the stockholding banks. The Federal 
reserve bonrd, constituted as above, which shall have general 
supervision of all these reserve banks, is given authority to 
remore these three directors if they find that they do not 
fairly represent the general public interests. Thus without 
taking away the control of these banks from the member banks, 
whe furnish the capital and money, assurance is given that 


these banks will be run for the general public interest, and also 
the advantage and profit of the member banks. ‘These banks 
will have, as previously stated, a capital of about $105,000,000 
and deposits of $531,000,000, provided all the national banks 
enter the system, which I am satisfied they will do. This 
capital and deposits will be increased to the extent that the 
State banks and trust companies enter the system. There can 
be no question that many of these will enter the system and 
thus greatly add to the capital and deposits of these reserve 
banks. Thus there will be created banking resources of more 
than $600,000,000, to be used for the general public good in de- 
veloping the commercial, manufacturing, and agricultural in- 
terests of this country. 

There are many who oppose this system of regional banks 
and prefer a great central bank with branches such as exists 
in other countries. After careful thought and investigation I 
am satisfied that this system of regional banks is far preferable 
to a great central bank. I would prefer not less than 12 banks, 
and these to be increased as investigation and experience may 
prove beneficial. The advantages of the regional system over 
the one central bank are many. It preveuts the danger of 
monopoly and concentration of money and credits in the hands 
of a few people. I would view with great apprehension a law 
which would compel the 25,000 banks of this country to con- 
tribute capital and deposits to one bank, which would become 
supreme in finance in this Nation. Those who should control 
this one central bank would control the industrial, commercial, 
and agricultural life of this Nation. It is too vast a power te be 
put in the hands of a few men. The Democratic Party has 
clearly and positively declared against a central bank. Such 
a bank when once created would be dominant alike in the 
financial and political history of this country. If this bank were 
entirely under governmental control it would offer but a large 
prize for the small group of financiers of this country to grasp 
and control government and through it this bank. This system 
of regional banks requires the capital and resources of a 
regional bank to be held in and used for the accommodation 
of those interests existing in that section or region. It does not 
take the resources and capital of one section and transfer it to 
another. These resources are continued in the section from 
which they are furnished. In case of emergency or business 
distress these ‘regional banks are expected te use their resources 
primarily for the sections in which they exist. Besides, it has 
been wisely thought that there is such a diversity in the vari- 
ous industrial, agricultural, and commercial conditions of our 
Nation that a system of regional banks with one for ench section 
or region could be more successfully and profitably conducted 
for the benefit of that section than one great central bank. The 
success of our various State governments has clearly proven 
that this diversity renders necessary separate governments to 
take care of peculiar local conditions. 

Our wonderful banking development under our system of 
individual banks, each suited to do the business of its locality, 
has also shown the wisdom of permitting this diversity. The 
more one examines into the matter the more one must be con- 
vinced that the system of regional banks is far preferable to 
one central bank. Of course those who are benefited by 
monopoly, whether in industry or in banking credits, will 
naturally prefer the central bank. But monopoly is one of the 
evils against which we are contending and which the regional 
banks will be instrumental in destroying. There are some who 
contend that a central bank offers superior advantages for 
relief in times of emergency. There is some truth in this. The 
reserves of a central bank being more concentrated and mobi- 
lized can be more readily and promptly used. But this ad- 
vantage is far offset by the other evils and disadvantages which 
would inevitably come from a central bank, however created 
and however controlled. This bill has a wise provision which 
obtains all the advantages that can accrue from a eentral bank 
without its evils and disadvantages. A Federal reserve board 
is created, as previously stated, which will have general super- 
vision of these regional banks, seeing that they are honestly 
administered and fulfill the purposes of their creation. This 
Federal reserve board is also empowered to require one 
Federal reserve bank to rediscount the discounted paper of 
another Federal reserve bank. This provision practically gives 
all the advantages that could accrue from a central bank. It 
permits the entire reserves and resources of all the regional 
banks to be used where most meeded in time of financial dis- 
tress or emergency. A central bank could do no more than 
this. What is most remarkable is that those who most favor 
a central bank are most opposed to this provision which, when 
needed, practically unifies the resources and reserves of all the 
banks. Thus by this method the only advantage which comes 
from a central bank is obtained without its accruing evils. 
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The benefits which will accrue from these regional, or, as 
named in the bill, Federal reserve banks are great and many. 
The reserves of the Nation, which are needed in times of 
financial distress and stringency, will be held by those who have 
a public responsibility for their just and proper use, and not as 
now, by those who have no such responsibility and no purpose 
of public benefit in their use. The member banks, being satis- 
fied that their reserves and deposits are held where they will 
always be forthcoming when needed and are held to take care of 
these banks and the public in times of emergencies, will be 
relieved of daily apprehension of trouble and distress. These 
Federal reserye banks will become to all the banks of this coun- 
try like the Bank of England is to the English banks, the Bank 
of France is to the French banks, and the Reichsbank of Ger- 
many is to the German banks—places of refuge and hope in time 
of financial trouble. The banks of this country removed from 
this apprehension can accommodate their customers and the 
legitimate demands of business without continual trepidation. 
These reserve banks, practically under Government control and 
supervision, having a broad yision of financial matters, can be 
used to prevent dangerous inflation or ruinous depression. They 
will haye a steadying influence on the finances of the country 
and produce that stability which is the most propitious for the 
growth and development of the Nation. This bill provides that 
the rediscounts that these reserve banks shall make for their 
member banks shall be for paper arising out of actual com- 
mercial transactions and for agricultural, industrial, and com- 
mercial purposes. This prohibits the resources of these reserve 
banks being used for the purposes of stock speculation. It pro- 
vides that $636,000,000 shall be set aside and dedicated for the 
development of our commerce, our agriculture, and our manufac- 
tures. It gives preference to legitimate business over stock 
speculations. It makes impossible another panic in this country, 
with its distress and disaster, precipitated by Wall Street specu- 
lation with the reserves and deposits of interior banks. 

When this bill becomes law the farmers of this country 
can sow and plant with the confidence that money will be 
available for the profitable marketing of their crops. The 
manufacturer can enlarge his operations with the assurance 
that from these reserve banks funds will be forthcoming 
to successfully finance his undertakings. The merchants can 
liberally buy and sell, knowing that currency and bank credits 
ean be obtained for all prudent and legitimate purposes. Gen- 
uine business and enterprise will be stimulated and only 
stock speculation lessened. If this bill accomplish no other 
-purpose than setting aside and devoting this vast sum of 
money to legitimate business interests, it would produce in- 
estimable benefits and is deserving of support. This bill, by 
the creation of these reserve banks, will create in this country, 
which has long been needed, a discount market where com- 
mercial paper can be readily discounted. This will enable all 
the banks of this country to extend to their customers all pru- 
dent and legitimate accommodation. This will be to the alike 
benefit of the banks and their patrons. It removes the perils 
of a money trust and brings relief to all American industries. 

Mr. President, the next great purpose sought to be accom- 
plished by this bill is the creation of an elastic currency. It 
is universally admitted that there is a great necessity in this 
country for such a currency. Our present currency is rigid. 
It does not ebb and flow according to the needs and demands 
of commerce and business. At times it becomes redundant and 
encourages reckless speculation with the consequent reaction 
and depression. At other times our currency becomes so 
stringent that the rates of interest become exorbitant and busi- 
ness of all kinds is practically paralyzed. We need a currency 
that can increase and decrease according to the legitimate de- 
mands of business and commerce. All nations who have a 
modern financial system have provided for such a currency. 
Every year during the three autumn months there is a great 
demand for currency in order to move our great agricultural 
crops. During these three months we market and move our 
great cotton crop, which practically clothes the world, our great 
oats, corn, and wheat crops, which fill the granaries of the 
world, and our great crops of tobacco, which are distributed 
in all the markets of the world. 

We must have the currency to pay cash for these during these 
few months of marketing and moving. The cash thus expended 
in the purchase of these vast crops in this short time can only 
be returned when these vast crops are sold and distributed in 
the world’s markets. It takes nearly a year for this to be com- 
pletely accomplished. It is estimated that it takes more than 
$200,000,000 each autumn to market and moye these crops. 
Heretofore we have been enabled to accomplish this by drawing 
drafts and getting accommodations in London, Berlin, and Paris. 
When we can get these accommodations upon what is known 
as financial bills our crops are marketed and moved without 


much financial disturbance. But if the financial conditions of 
Europe are such as to prevent us from getting these loan accom- 
modations, then during these months we have acute financial 
stringency which brings depression and distress. For years 
everyone has recognized the necessity of making provision for 
this yearly recurring currency demand. Yet from year to year 
relief has been delayed and denied, resulting in immense losses 
to our merchants and farmers, which it is impossible to esti- 
mate. This bill provides for the creation of such a currency 
which will give prompt and efficient relief. It provides that the 
Federal reserve board may, in its discretion, issue to the Fed- 
eral reserve banks on application currency in amount equal to 
collateral presented and indorsed by this Federal reserve bank 
and member banks deposited with it as security for such cur- 
rency issues, the collateral thus deposited being notes, drafts, 
or bills of exchange arising out of actual commercial transac- 
tions or being issued or drawn for agricultural, commercial, or 
industrial purposes, or the proceeds of which have been used 
or are to be used for such purposes, having a maturity not ex- 
ceeding 90 days. The currency is issued by the United States 
Government, is its obligation, and is redeemed by the United 
States Government or any Federal reserve bank to which it is 
presented for redemption. 

The Federal. reserve bank is required to keep a reserve of 
85 per cent either in gold or lawful money for the redemp- 
tion of these notes. Such portion of this redemption fund as 
is necessary may be required to be deposited in the Treasury 
of the United States in order to facilitate the redemption of 
this currency. This currency is perfectly safe. First there is 
deposited as collateral security for its issuance notes and bonds 
indorsed by a member bank with the additional indorsement 
of the Federal reserve bank. The Federal reserve board may 
require at any time it thinks necessary the deposit of addi- 
tional collateral security. There is kept a reserve fund of 85 
per cent to provide for prompt redemption and in addition 
this currency is a first lien upon all the assets of the Federal 
reserve bank. I can not conceive how greater security could 
be provided. 

Mr. President, in order to form a conclusion as to the merits 
of this proposed method of currency issue, we will examine 
and compare it with the methods followed in other countries, 
The banks of England issue notes to the amount of $90,000,000 
against government securities. All other currency issued must 
be covered by gold coin and gold and silver bullion held by 
the bank. Silver bullion must at no time exceed one-fourth of 
the gold bullion held in the issue department of the bank. This 
bank has not for many years exercised its privilege of hold- 
ing silver bullion. The notes issued by the banks are legal 
tender in England and Wales above $25, but not in Scotland. 

There are 23 other provincial banks in England which are 
authorized under law and can issue notes to an amount not 
exceeding $6,000,000. These banks have only issued about 
$1,500,000 of what they are permitted to issue. These notes are 
not legal tender. They are a lien on the general assets of the 
bank, and the stockholders incur an unlimited liability for 
their redemption. The banks of Scotland have an authorized 
circulation of about $13,000,000 not required to be covered by 
gold. All other issues of Scotch banks are required to be coy- 
ered either by gold or silver, the amount of silver permitted 
to be thus used for the issuance of notes not to exceed one-fifth 
in silver coin. The reserve required for the issuance of notes 
in Scotland must be held at the head office, the amount thus 
required being ascertained by averaging the notes in the hands 
of the public issued by the banks for every four wecks. The 
notes are not a legal tender. There is an unlimited liability of 
the stockholders for the redemption of these notes. There is a 
tax on all issues of notes of 11 per cent. The Government of 
the Dominion of Canada issues treasury notes to the extent of 
$30,000,000 for which it must hold 15 per cent in gold and 10 
per cent in Government securities. In all note issues in excess 
of $30,000,000 there must be on deposit an equivalent amount in 
gold. The notes issued by the Dominion of Canada are redeem- 
able in gold and are legal tender. The banks in the Dominion 
of Canada are permitted to issue notes equal to their paid-up 
capital without the deposit of security or any tax. In 1909 
the circulation of these bank notes amounted to $81,400,000., In 
1908 an act was passed authorizing the banks of Canada to 
issue during the erop-moving season, from October 1 to January 
31, notes in excess of its unimpaired paid-up capital to the 
amount of 15 per cent of the sum of its paid-up capital and sur- 
plus. Any bank taking advantage of this provision was required 
to pay interest upon the excess at a rate not to exceed 5 per 
cent per annum, to be fixed by the governor in council. 

The bank notes of Canada are not legal tender, nor does the 
Government bind itself to receive them in payment of dues, nor 
is a bank required to accept the notes of other banks, The notes 
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will be controlled by the Government and used for the general 
welfare. 

Mr. President, I do not look with apprehension, but I look 
with hopeful expectations of a wise and patriotic exercise of the 
functions given Government officers under this proposed plan. 
Government is now divorced from big business. New ideals 


An ve come in public life. Public officials now realize that the 
powers given them are held in trust for all the people. We 
witness able and patriotic men entering public life, willing to 
consecrate their lives for public good. This reform and better- 
ment is but begun, and I believe that each year we will witness 
more patriotic and efficient Government officials. Government 
in the past has been mistrusted largely because some of its offi- 
cials were selfish or corrupt. Government can only only be 
beneficial in its work and undertakings when its selected offi- 
cials are capable, honest, and patriotic. I believe the present 
President of the United States, animated by only lofty and 
noble principles in all of his work, will select as members of 
this Federal reserye board men fully equipped, men with noble 
purposes and whose administration of their office will redound 
to the great betterment of this Nation. 

Mr. President, being satisfied that these banks will be con- 
trolled in the interests of the people, let us examine and see 
the benefits that will come from the establishment of this sys- 
tem. The issue of currency provided in this bill is particularly 
fortunate. It gives an opportunity for the issuance of all that 
could actually be needed without possibility of dangerous infla- 
tion. If all the national banks join the system, which is fully 
expected, as previously stated, the resources of the Federal 
reserye banks would be about $636,000,000. If the Federal 
reserve banks in accommodating their member banks for redis- 
counts should issue currency notes instead of using the re- 
sources at their disposal, the currency could be expanded to the 
extent of $1,817,000,000 after providing for their required re- 
serves, and the member banks accommodated for rediscounts to 
that extent. There are those who are apprehensive that this 
plan would produce an immense inflation and hence reckless 
speculation, to be followed by financial depression and distress. 
But, Mr. President, this contention can not be sustained. The 
Bank of France, which many contend is the greatest financial 
institution in the world, weathering all financial storms and 
political revolutions, and frequently in hours of distress fur- 
nishing relief to the Bank of England and the Reichsbank of 
Germany, has authority to issue notes to the extent of $1,600,- 
000,000. Thus the excess that all the Federal reserve banks can 
issue over that of the maximum issue of the Bank of France is 
$217,000,000. The capital and resources of these reserve banks 
are three times larger than those of the Bank of France, The 
resources alone of these reserve banks exceed those of the Bank 
of France by more than the excess of currency issue permitted. 
Our population more than doubles that of France. Our wealth 
far exceeds that of any other nation. The products of our 
factories exceed those of Britain and continental Europe com- 
bined. Our mines furnish the world more than half its mineral 
products and wealth. Our western prairies are the granaries 
of the world. The world’s comfort and clothing are dependent 
upon the white cotton fields of the South. We occupy to-day 
the foremost place in the world’s commerce, our exports ex- 
ceeding those of Britain. 

Our internal commerce exceeds all the foreign commerce of 
the world. Our banking capital and resources exceed those of 
any other nation, The immensity of our business and com- 
merce may be realized when we reflect that the clearances of 
the 252 cities in which clearing houses are located average 
more than $650,000,000 daily. Every hour during the five hours 
of banking business more than $100,000,000 of checks are 
cleared and settled in these 252 cities. The aggregate for 
the entire country is so vast that even a vivid imagination 
is powerless to form a just conception. We are a new country, 
throbbing with life, enterprise, and need of development. Our 
demands for currency are great and urgent. Mr. President, the 
excess of currency issue possible under this bill over the amount 
permitted to the Bank of France does not exceed the legitimate 
demands of our greater business, commerce, and manufacture. 
Besides, inflation under this bill can be readily prevented by the 
Federal reserve board increasing the tax-interest charge upon 
the currency issue. The Federal reserve board with its powers 
stands as a watchman to look out for dangers and a guardian to 
exercise its power to prevent either undue inflation or depression. 
Of course, if the State banks and trust companies enter the sys- 
tem the possibilities of an increase of currency would to that ex- 
tent be augmented, but even then there is no chance of undue 
inflation. The currency notes are only issued when there is a de- 
mand for them first by the customer of a member bank who 
desires accommodation for commercial, manufacturing, or agri- 


cultural purposes. This member bank, knowing its customer 
and knowing his purposes, must approve the demand and pre- 
sent it to the Federal reserve bank for its consideration and 
action. The Federal reserve bank must approve the necessity 
for the demand and present it to the Federal reserve board. 
The Federal reserve board must finally approve this demand. 
Thus we have every safeguard against undue and reckless infia- 
tion and speculation. The currency notes can only be issued 
when there is a demand for them for business purposes emanat- 
ing first from business enterprises, 

The undue inflation of curreacy is further protected by pro- 
viding that they shall be promptly redeemed by each reserve 
bank and also by the further provision that, when received by a 
reserve bank other than the one who issued it, it can not be re- 
issued but must be sent either to the reserve bank or to the 
Treasury of the United States for redemption. Thus when the 
notes have been issued and have performed their purpose they 
will be returned and retired. Under the bill currency will ebb 
and flow in every community and section as the legitimate de- 
mands of business may require. The amount of currency pro- 
vided is ample for all legitimate business purposes. It pro- 
vides ample currency to move all our crops of wheat, corn, oats, 
cotton, and tobacco during the autumn months, to take care of 
our daily increasing business, and to give credit and cur- 
rency in the South and West, which are now going through a 
process of development and where large amounts are needed. 
Another benefit accruing to the Government on account of the 
method of issuing these notes is that, being Government notes, 
the profits derived from their issuance will go to the Govern- 
ment and thus to all the people. All the profits of these reserve 
banks which issue these currency notes, after the payment of 
6 per cent interest on their capital stock, will go to the Goy- 
ernment. In addition the Federal reserve board is given the 
power to fix the tax which shall be imposed upon the issue of 
notes, thus giving them ample authority to look after the in- 
terests of the Government in this respect. Another advantage 
of this system over the systems of other countries is that this 
is intended to be a bankers’ bank. This was necessary in order 
not to destroy our great system of individual banks, which we 
believe is indispensable to the growth of our country, and which 
when properly regulated and the evils eliminated as proposed 
in this bill will save the country in the future from a monopoly 
of money and bank credits. A system which would have put 
large governmental banks in competition with the small banks 
scattered all over our country, we believe, would have been 
most disastrous to the best interests of this Nation. 

These banks, owned by the citizens of the various communi- 
ties, gather unto themselves the funds and resources of these com- 
munities to be utilized for their development. What is needed 
to aid the country in its development is not antagonism, war- 
fare, and destruction of these local banks, but the creation of 
a system which can extend to them needed benefits and accom- 
modations. This plan is devised with that idea. The Federal 
reserve bank, in rediscounting paper, in accepting deposits, con- 
fines its operations to business with member banks. It only re- 
discounts notes, drafts, bills of exchange, and acceptances in- 
dorsed by a member bank. Thus it is an assistant and not an 
antagonist of its member banks. This system is a great ad- 
vantage to a vast majority of the farmers and business men of 
this country. If the Federal reserve banks had to pass upon 
the credits and value of individual notes, many worthy men 
deserving of credit and of financial responsibility would have 
their paper rejected. It would be impossible for the reserve 
banks to know the financial standing of a vast majority of the 
farmers and business men of the country. If a different plan 
was pursued, the large financial concerns like Swift, Armour, 
and others, who daily offer their notes for discount, would be 
practically the only people accommodated; but by accepting the 
paper indorsed by a member bank, the member bank knowing 
the financial standing of its customers in their community can 
readily indorse their notes and haye them rediscounted with 
the Federal reserve bank, which otherwise could not be done. 
By adopting this plan the bill will enable the small business 
men and farmers of all sections to get the banking accommoda- 
tion and credit extended to the large financiers and financial 
institutions. The plan was devised to accomplish this purpose, 
and its beneficent results will be readily seen in all sections of 
the country when it commences its operations. 

Mr. President, as far-reaching in their beneficial effects as are 
the advantages already presented of the proposed plan, there 
are still others which will be derived from the adoption of this 
system. ‘The system provides that all the general current assets 
of the Treasury of the United States shall be deposited in these 
Federal reserve banks, the banks being permitted to use them 
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The current funds in the Treasury of the United States run 
from $125,000,000 to $225,000,000, and frequently more. It is 
conservatively estimated that this would result in placing in 
these banks about $210,000,000 of money by the Treasury of the 
United States. This money heretofore has either been locked 
up in the Treasury or deposited in national banks. When 
locked up in the Treasury of the United States, usually amount- 
ing to far more than $100,000,000, this amount of money is ac- 
tually withdrawn from circulation and business, and to that 
extent produces money stringency and depression. When de- 
posited in national banks, the Government has required the 
loan to banks to be secured by deposits of either Government 
bonds or other securities. The securities which the banks de- 
posit in order to obtain these governmental deposits usually 
exceed in amount the deposits given the banks by the Govern- 
ment. Thus, when the Government makes deposits to the na- 
tional banks under the present system, it really does not increase 
to a very great extent the ability of these banks to accommo- 
date their customers. Under the proposed plan these deposits 
are put in the Federal reserve banks and the Government checks 
upon them as other depositors. Thus the funds in the Treasury 
are not withdrawn from circulation, but are available under 
this plan for the business of the country. This obviates the 
necessity of the banks depositing securities in order to obtain 
these funds. It prevents the favoritism which has heretofore 
existed in regard to thé deposits of Government money in na- 
tional banks. The benefits that will accrue from this plan are 
great and the stimulating effect upon legitimate business and 
commerce will be promptly felt. Heretofore these deposits of 
Government money have been mostly in large national banks in 
New York City and used for stock-speculation purposes. Under 
this proposed plan these governmental deposits will be put in 
Federal reserve banks and used entirely for legitimate business 
purposes. This is an advantage to all sections. 

As the Government will receive all profits in these reserve 
banks after the payment of 6 per cent interest upon the capital 
stock to the member banks, the Government in addition will 
receive the profits derived from the use of its own money. The 
profits made by these Federal reserve banks have been vari- 
ously estimated. Of course any estimate can only be conjec- 
tural. Mr. James G. Cannon, president of the Fifth National 
Bank of New York, an able and most conservative banker, 
estimates that the Federal reserve bank in New York City 
after paying a dividend of 6 per cent on stock to the member 
banks, and no interest on Government deposits, would earn 
more than $4,000,000 a year clear profit. The capital of the 
Federal reserve bank in New York City, upon which he esti- 
mates this profit, was placed at about $20,000,000, which is 
about one-fifth of the entire capital of all the Federal reserve 
banks. If the other Federal reserve banks should conduct their 
business as profitably as Mr. Cannon estimates the Federal 
reserve bank in New York City would, the net profits of all these 
banks would be about $20,000,000. But it is doubtful if all the 
banks could conduct as profitable a business as the one located 
in New York. However, from the estimate made by Mr. Cannon 
it would be safely concluded that the profits of all these Federal 
reserve banks if properly conducted would aggregate about 
$15,000,000, which would belong to the Government of the 
United States. This system also greatly facilitates the trans- 
ference of funds from one section of the country to another, 
saves to the business men and bankers of this country yearly 
vast sums of money expended in obtaining exchange or transfer 
of funds. This will be of great benefit alike to bankers and 
their customers. The plan proposed, having provided a safe 
plan for the deposit of a large part of the reserves required of 
the banks entering the system in the Federal reserve banks and 
realizing that these reserves being under proper and patriotic 
control will be used for the general good, has safely reduced 
the reserve requirements of all the banks. 

The reserve requirements of the country banks are reduced 
from 15 per cent to 12 per cent, the country banks being re- 
quired to keep four-twelfths of this in their own vaults, five- 
twelfths in the Federal reserve banks, and the remaining three- 
twelfths either in their own vaults or in the Federal reserve 
banks as they may determine. The reserves required of banks 
located in the reserve cities have been reduced from 25 to 15 per 
cent. Two years after the date of the passage of this act the 
reseryes of the banks located in the reserve cities shall be held 
six-fifteentbs in the Federal reserve banks and the balance held 
permanently either in the Federal reserve bank or in its own 
vaults or in both at the option of the bank. A bank in a central 
reserve city has its reserve requirements reduced from 25 per 
cent to 18 per cent, of which after two years these banks shall 
be required to hold in the Federal reserve bank six-eighteenths, 
or one-third of its reserves, and the remaining twelye-eighteenths 
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either in its own vaults or in the Federal reserve bank or both, 
at its option. The plan further provides that on all time de- 
posits the requirements of the reserve shall only be 5 per cent, 
which heretofore has been 15 per cent in country banks and 
25 per cent in other banks. The law provides that all deposits 
due within 30 days shall be considered as due on demand and 
have the reserve requirements of demand obligations. This 
makes legal the present system in national banks of paying 
interest on deposits, which heretofore has been the subject of 
great doubt as to its legality. By thus reducing the reserve 
requirements on time deposits and reducing, as previously stated, 
the general reserve requirements of all the banks, a vast sum 
of money now locked up as reserves will be released and can 
be utilized for business purposes. It is estimated that the 7,106 
country banks, on account of the reduction of the reserve re- 
quirements on demand and time deposits, will have thus released 
about $140,000,000; it is estimated that the 367 reserve city 
banks, by the reduction of their reserve requirements, will have 
thus released about $200,000,000; it is estimated that the 52 
banks in the central reserve cities will have thus released, by 
reduction in their reserve requirements, $110,000,000. 

Thus it is estimated that by reduction of the reserve require- 
ments in all the national banks and creation of this pinn of 
Federal reserve banks $450,000,000 now required to be kept 
in the vaults of these various banks under existing law will be 
released under this proposed plan and be made available for 
trade, commerce, and business. This should be reduced by the 
5 per cent redemption fund deposited by the national banks in 
the United States Treasury to provide for the redemption of 
their notes, and which was permitted to be counted as a part 
of its reserve. This is not permitted under this act and is an 
independent required reserve. Deducting this $35,000,000 leaves 
the real reserves thus released $415,000,000. It is impossible to 
overestimate the advantages which will accrue to commerce 
and business by this great release of funds which are now 
locked up and are of no advantage to commerce and business. 
The reserve requirements reduced under this proposed plan 
will nearly provide all the funds needed by the national banks 
to furnish their capital and reserves for the Federal reserve 
banks. The interest that the banks will receive upon the $105,- 
000,000 of the capital stock for the Federal reserve banks and 
the privileges of rediscount which these Federal reserve banks 
will at once extend to all national banks in the country will 
far exceed any loss sustained by the national banks on account 
of failure to get interest on their reserve deposited in other 
national banks as now permitted by law. In addition to being 
relieved from apprehension and fear in time of financial stress 
and trouble, which is a great consideration to all bankers, the 
banks will find their profits greatly increased by becoming 
members of this proposed system. As all the banks in the 
country will be made stronger and better and have opportuni- 
ties for rediscount, they will thus be enabled to extend greater 
and more liberal accommodation to their customers, to the 
benefit of all communities and all sections, As previously 
stated, this proposed plan is designated to assist the banks and 
thus enable the banks to assist and accommodate their cus- 
tomers. The requirements for the payment of capital stock and 
for the shift of the reserves to the Federal reserye banks are 
so adjusted and extended over two years that it can be accom- 
plished without any disturbance of existing conditions or the 
creation of any contraction of credits. 

By the reduction of the reserve requirements and the exten- 
sion of the time for the payment of capital stock and the deposit 
of reserves, the system should be enabled to be put in operation 
with an expansion and not a contraction of currency. The plan 
should result in giving immediate relief to the _present 
stringent conditions existing in this Nation. I belféve the 
passage of this bill will witness a brightening of the financial 
skies and dissipation of the clouds of trouble and doubt 
at present overshadowing our business skies. In order to 
meet our financial troubles, panics, and currency famine, 
such as existed in 1907, the plan proposed authorizing the 
Federal reserve board to suspend for a period not exceeding 
80 days, and from time to time to renew such suspension not 
exceeding 15 days, each and every reserye requirement con- 
tained in this act except the reserve requirements with refer- 
ence to the issuance of Federal reserve currency. This is a 
much-needed amendment, and if we had had this law in 1907 
the panic and financial distress of that time would have been 
greatly moderated if not avoided. The reserve requirements 
are imposed for the purpose of having a fund available in time 
of emergency and financial crises. The banks are required to 
keep these reserves in their vaults or in specified places of 
deposit to meet such emergencies and to avoid financial troubles, 
and yet our existing law is so foolish aw to absolutely lock 
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these reserves up so they are available for no use at the 
time they are most needed. The panic of 1907 furnishes a 
striking illustration of the folly of the present system. During 
that distressing period the banks of New York, with more than 
doubie the reserve of the Bank of England, suspended specie 
payment and locked up these reserves, and, so far as being a 
benefit and relief to the country, they were perfectly useless, The 
Bank of England, as previously stated, during this time relieved 
the business conditions in England by making loans and thus 
dissipating the feeling of apprehension existing. The reduction 
of our reserve requirements in this plan is not. unsafe, as 
contended by many. 

The banks of Canada have no reserve requirements fixed by 
law. These are fixed by the judgment and management of the 
banks. The banks of England have no reserve requirements: The 
banks of France have no legal reserve requirements. The re- 
serve of each bank is fixed by the management of the bank. 
But we have established legal reserve requirements in order to 
insure the safety and prudent management of our banks and to 
provide a fund available for use in times óf emergency and 
financial troubles. Thus upon examination of the system of 
other countries it can not be safely contended that the reserve 
requirements of this bill are other than wise and all that con- 
servative management could require. The proposed plan pre- 
sents another benefit in permitting banks to discount notes and 
bills which are based upon foreign exportation or importation or 
the domestic shipment of goods: This creates a new class of 
paper and transactions nearly unknown in this country, but 
whieh are greatly used in Europe to great advantage of trade 
and commerce. It will open a new line of business, profitable 
alike to the banks and their numerous customers. Nearly all of 
our foreign business is now conducted through acceptances drawn 
through London or some foreign money center. This country, 
having no system of acceptances in vogue by banks, has been 
compelled to resort to the foreign system in order to conduct our 
foreign business. All of our transactions in exportation and im- 
portation of goods is thus conducted in foreign money centers. 
The bankers and their customers in this country have to pay 
immense sums annually for this accommodation. The reserve 
banks, by being permitted to rediscount the acceptances of mem- 
ber banks, will soon do this class of business to the great benefit 
of the banks and their customers, and result in the saving of 
many millions of dollars annually. In addition to giving the 
Federal reserve banks the privilege of rediscounting the accept- 
ances of member banks, the privilege is further extended in the 
plan so as to permit any national bank to accept drafts or bills 
of exchange drawn upon it for either domestic or foreign ship- 
ments of goods not having more than six months to run and limit- 
ing the amount of such acceptances to one-half of the capital 
stock and surplus. 

This will open up a new field of business for our national 
banks, much to their profit and to the benefit of their cus- 
tomers, and will also enable them to utilize their resources 
promptly and efficiently for the moving and marketing of our 
crops, This enables both the national banks and the Fed- 
eral reserve banks to aid in this important work. Both 
of these provisions are of special benefit to our great agricul- 
tural interests. The proposed plan extends further benefits 
to our farming interests. Under existing law national banks 
are prohibited from making loans on real estate. They are 
prohibited from making loans upon this, the safest and 
best security. This prohibition contained in the national-bank 
act has been most detrimental to the development of our rural 
sections and very injurious to our farming interests. It has 
prevented farmers from obtaining money to improve their 
farms, to raise and market their crops. It has been an unjust 
discrimination in favor of the industrial and manufacturing 
interests against the farming interest. This unfair discrimi- 
nation is to a large extent eliminated in this bill, and national 
banks are permitted to make loans upon farm lands, within 
safe limits. I regret that this bill did not contain a system 
of rural credits which would enable the agricultural sections 
of our country to obtain fer a proper and reasonable length 
of time at a low rate of interest money to purchase farms, 
to improve and develop their farms when purchased, to raise 
and move their crops. There is nothing that our country 
needs more than such a financial system in order to result in 
rural betterment. I regret that this is not a part of our pro- 
posed plan, but we have an assurance that this plan will be 
followed by the creation of a system of rural credits which 
will give this needed relief to our agricultural sections. I hope 
that this promise will be fulfilled and that such legislation 
will be promptly enacted, I shall certainly do all I can to 
accomplish this. The rural sections of our country must be 


developed if-we are to attain the possible summit of onr use- 
fulness, wealth, and greatness. We must have not only rural 
credits but better schools, better roads, better facilities. in mail 
and parcel post in country districts. 

The time has come when the rural sections should receive 
treatment in all respects: equal to our great commercial centers. 
There is no problem confronting American life more important 
than a progressive development of our rural communities, I 
wish this bill contained more liberal provisions. for the accept- 
ance of warehouse receipts and bills of lading for farm products 
as security for loans and discounts. I hope the promises made 
that these shall be more liberally provided for in the bill 
for rural credits for the relief of farm communities will be ful- 
filled, and that there will be an extension of such accommo- 
dations to the farmers on lines of safety and prudence. 

Mr. President, this plan provides a relief which economists 
haye long. contended was needed in our system of currency 
and banking. It has long been contended that we had no ade- 
quate means to protect our gold supply. Economists have con- 
tinually frightened us by pointing out that our gold supply 
was completely at the mercy of other nations, and that we could 
be divested of it at any time, and had no means of prevention. 
The main reason that has been urged for the creation of a 
great central bank is to previde the means of protecting and 
preserving, our supply of gold. This is the main argument 
that has been presented. for such an institution. 

Yet, Mr. President, despite all the theorists of the academic 
school of financiers, despite the foreboding prophecies of the 
selfish financiers for many years, we have to-day the largest 
stock and supply of gold of any nation in the world. I have 
no apprehension that this great supply, the greatest accumula- 
tion of gold in the world, will be depleted. The balance of trade 
is largely in our favor. This is a guaranty that we can obtain 
gold when we need or desire it. 

Mr. President, as long as our exports: exceed our imports, 
and our exports consist of the necessities of life that the world 
must have, whether in times of stringency or not, and our imports 
consist mainly of luxuries, which in times of depression we can 
cease purchasing and importing, there is no danger of our sup- 
ply or stock of gold being impaired. 

This condition creates for us an impregnable position, which 
enables us to obtain gold whenever needed or desired. As long 
as this condition, exists any geld that is withdrawn from us is 
but temporarily withdrawn as a loan and can be called back 
whenever we demand it. This condition is the one which has 
enabled us to accumulate our great stock of gold and furnishes 
us the guaranty that we will retain it and add to it when we 
desire. It is a better guaranty than any central bank or any 
system of banking and currency that could) be devised. But in 
order to prevent a temporary shipment of gold in time of finan- 
cial trouble and distress, which might accentuate the conditions 
then existing, this bill provides that the Federal reserve board 
ean control the discount rates of the Federal reserve banks. 
The rate of discount is the method used by the Bank of Eng- 
land, the Bank of France, and the Reichsbank of Germany to 


control the importation of gold within these countries or to 


prevent its exportation. This has been found effective in these 
countries, and the power is given the: Federal reserve board in 
order to use this power when necessary in this country. But 
in order to further protect and add to our gold. supply the Fed- 
eral reserve banks are empowered to purchase and sell foreign 
and domestic bills of exchange, bankers’ bills, to purchase gold 
and silver bullion, to borrow gold and to give as security for it 
United States bonds and other securities, to buy and sell bonds 
of the United States and its dependencies, State, county, dis- 
trict, or municipal bonds. These powers given to the Federal 
reserye board and Federal reserve banks are amply able to 
furnish every possible protection to our present supply of gold 
and to add to it whenever the best interests of this country 
require it. The power given in this respect is all that can be 
desired and will be found, when used, most effective. The bill 
also permits under safe and conservative conditions the creation 
by national banks of branch banks in foreign countries. This 
is prohibited under the existing law. 

By permitting the creation of branches in foreign. countries 
we will enable the banks of this country largely to conduct our 
foreign: business, with benefit and. profit to the bankers and in- 
creased accommodation and the saving of many million dollars 
to the people of our country. In addition it will give a great 
stimulus te our foreign trade and give us our own banking 
facilities in foreign countries, so that we can successfully meet 
our foreign competitors. It will relieve us from dependence 
in this vast trade upon foreign bankers. In this great trade 
it will ultimately result im giving us. financial independence, 
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to the great benefit of our agricultural, manufacturing, and 
commercial interests. 

Mr. President, this proposed plan will give to this country 
an additional benefit which can not be exceeded by any hereto- 
fore enumerated. It will give us a more uniform and a lower 
rate of interest. The rate of interest charged by each Federal 
reserve bank for discounts to its member banks will be uniform. 
Thus in each section presided over by a Federal reserve bank 
there will be a uniform rate of discount. This will have a 
tendency to make a uniform rate of interest in that section. 
It will give to country sections and to new communities where 
there is a great demand for money a lower rate of interest, 
which will be most productive of their progress and develop- 
ment. The Federal reserve board having to approve the rate 
of discount of the Federal reserve banks will exercise that 
power to establish as far as safety and prudence will permit 
a uniform rate of discount for the country. This can but 
have a tendency to lower the rate of interest in the West and 
South, where there is now a great demand for money on account 
of their rapid development. It is impossible to make an estimate 
of the benefits to agriculture, manufacture, and commerce of 
all the sections of this country which will come by the facilities 
given by these Federal reserve banks for loans and discounts 
and the lowering of interest rates which must come. 

I believe that the greatest benefit which will first accrue 
from this lowering of the rate of interest will be to our rural 
sections. I believe that these sections will have an opportunity 
for development from which they have heretofore been deprived 
on account of the high rate of interest and the difficulty of 
obtaining discounts and loans. The development and prosperity 
of our rural sections will necessarily add to the growth, wealth, 
and prosperity of our cities and commercial centers. Agricul- 
tural crops, on account of lower rates of interest and increased 
facilities for loans and money, will be-produced more cheaply 
and abundantly. The profit and the prosperity of the farmer 
will be greatly augmented. Thus their purchasing power will 
be greatly increased. This will result in greater output to our 
manufacturers, with increased profit to the owners, with in- 
creased wages to the employees, and more constant employment. 
It will increase the business of our great mercantile interests. 
It will increase the transportation of our railroads and steam- 
ship companies. It will thus inevitably increase the deposits 
and business of the banks, with corresponding increase in 
profits. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that this proposed plan of 
banking and currency reform deals justly and fairly with all 
the varied interests of cur country and has within it sources 
for the great benefit and betterment of each. It is not a per- 
fect system. Such a system has not been and will never be 
devised. It does not contain all that any of us may desire. 
There are none of us who, if we had power, would not make 
some modifications and insert in it some additional provisions. 
It is constructed on wise, prudent, and conservative lines. It 
preserves existing conditions where they have been found to be 
beneficial. Its modifications are to eliminate evils which are 
great, and which are universally conceded. Its changes are 
made safely and slowly, so as not to produce a shock to busi- 
ness and finance, unsettlement and disturbance. It follows the 
pathways which experience in this and other countries has 
pointed out as safe and beneficial. It will be found efficient 
in lessening the monopoly of money and bank credits and opens 
the door of opportunity to every enterprising business man and 
every legitimate business. 

I believe it is the best measure that present conditions will 
now permit us to obtain. Its worst opponents have been 
forced to confess that its benefits far exceed its defects. Bank- 
ing and currency is not au exact science like mathematics. The 
system can only be perfected by experience. If any defects 
are disclosed in the future, Congress can readily remedy them. 
In the future as the operations of the plan shall be disclosed 
we will perceive what is good and promptly correct what is 
wrong. For more than the last decade we have been discussing 
banking and currency reform, and the demand for such a reform 
is urgent and universal. The time for prolonged debate has 
passed; the time for action has arrived. The time has come 
when the differences upon this question, as far as possible, 
should be reconciled, and the insistent demand of the country 
for this legislation should be promptly realized. 

Mr. President, to my mind the duty of the Democratic Party 
is plain. The country has given us power to enact the legisla- 
tion promised in our platform, included in which is banking 
and currency reform. The responsibility for failure to enact 
such legislation will lie with us. When power is given, plat- 
form promises should be transferred into legislative enactments. 


United with individual responsibility is a combined party re- 
sponsibility. Hence it is the duty of the Democrats to reconcile 
their differences, as far as possible, and to unite on a measure 
which can command sufficient Democratic strength to secure its 
enactment. If each individual Member of Congress will only 
support measures that meet his entire approval. legislation be- 
comes impossible. Concessions must be made. Differences must 
be reconciled. The country will refuse to continue in power a 
party which is unable to act on account of irreconcilable indi- 
vidual differences. Individual pride of opinion should be 
abandoned for the accomplishment of common good. In the 
hour of our power and responsibility the time has come for 
Democratic harmony, not discord; for lessening, not magnify- 
ing, differences; for reconciliation, not recrimination. 

The Democratie Party should discredit those who for selfish 
purposes and advancement seek to continue party strife and bit- 
terness which will render impossible that accord and concert so 
necessary for us in order to discharge our duty and obligations 
to the country. Poor, indeed, is that Democrat who in this 
great hour of our opportunity will not bury self and seek the 
good of his party, and with that the progress and prosperity of 
our country. The measure here proposed has the support of 
the judgment of a large majority of the Democratic Members 
of the House and the Senate. It is a result of the investigation 
and thought of these Members and the present Democratic 
administration. The measure as outlined is the common basis 
upon which the opinions of these upon whom the responsibility 
lies for legislation have united, and which they believe will 
fulfill their promise made to the country and will result in 
great betterment to all our varied interests. It has my cordial 
support. I shall earnestly and actively do all I can to secure 
the prompt enactment of this legislation. I have confidence in 
the wisdom of the President and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, who have thoroughly investigated this question and ap- 
proved this measure as wise and beneficial. No one can doubt 
the ability and patriotism of the President. He possesses in a 
preeminent degree the elements of statesmanship, An eminent 
writer has well defined statesmanship as not only the wisdom 
to discern, but also the valor to lead along the right pathway.” 

The President, during the months he has exercised his great 
office, has displayed in a preeminent degree capacity and cour- 
age, the two great elements of statesmanship. In this conflict 
he has without hesitation and without fear stood by the masses 
of the people, and determined, as far as he was able, to give the 
country a banking and currency system promotive of all the 
interests of all the people and with a view to save the country 
from the paralyzing influence of monopoly of money and bank 
credits. He has refused to either compromise or capitulate to 
a few strong and powerful financiers or banking interests who 
slowly surrender the privilege hitherto enjoyed of despolling 
the many for their enrichment. In this conflict he has been 
sustained by the Democratic Members of the House and Senate. 
The day of his and our triumph is fast approaching. The time 
for the passage of this bill may be delayed, but not defeated. 
Before many weeks have passed this country will have witnessed 
the passage of this measure with all its great reforms and bene- 
fits. The country will receive with acclaim a Democratic Presi- 
dent and a Democratic House of Representatives and a Demo- 
cratie Senate who have the courage and the constancy to fulfill 
their promises and to enact this measure, and thus enabie the 
agricultural, commercial, manufacturing, and legitimate banking 
interests of this country to be freed from selfish and sinister 
domination, and thus permit this mighty Republic to advance 
rapidly and continuously along the pathways of progress, pros- 
perity, and equal opportunity. 

During the delivery of Mr. Swanson’s speech, 

Mr. WEEKS (at 11 o’clock and 7 minutes a. m.). Mr. Presi- 
dent, I dislike to interrupt the Senator from Virginia, but I am 
going to make the point of no quorum, and I want to state to 
the Senate why I am going to do it. 

An order has been adopted that we shall meet at 10 in the 
morning and continue, with an interruption for dinner, until 11 
o'clock at night, presumably for the purpose of hastening this 
legislation. No one is more anxious than I that the legislation 
shall be passed at the earliest possible moment, but there is not 
any use in devoting any time to its consideration unless Sena- 
tors are going to give it consideration. Here is a Senator mak- 
ing a carefully prepared, deliberately considered speech on this 
subject which has in it information. If the Senate wishes in- 


formation it should be here to hear him, because we all know 
we have not the time to go over the Recorp and read what 
Senators have said the day before. 

It is the business of the majority under these circumstances 
to maintain a quorum in this body. Ten minutes after the call 
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was made for a quorum on the convening of the Senate to-day 
there were 12 Democratic Senators on the floor and 19. Repub- 
licans. At 10.50 there were 12 Democrats on the floor and 11 
Republicans. At 11 o'clock there were 10 Democrats on the 
floor and 11 Republicans. At no time when I have happened 
to count the majority 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I do not yield for a speech. 
The Senator has a perfect right to ask for a quorum, but I do 
not yield in my remarks for a speech. 

Mr. WEEKS. Will the Senator pardon me half a minute? 
I am about through. I want to give definite reasons for this, 
and I am not going to do it again. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator has a perfect right to insist 
ona quorum. I will yield for a minute more, though. 

Mr. WEEKS. I make the point of no quorum, and later I 
will explain my reasons a little more in detail. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bacon Hughes Page Smoot 
Borah Johnson Perkins Stephenson 
Brady Jones Poindexter Sterling 
Brandegee Kern Pomerene Stone 
Bristow La Follette Ransdell Swanson 
Bryan Lane Thomas 
Burleigh Lea Robinson ‘Thompson 
Chamberlain Lewis t Thornton 
Chilton McCumber Stafroth ‘Tillman 
Clapp Martin, Va. Sheppard Town 
Clark, Wyo. Martine, N. J. Sherman Walsh 
Cummins Nelson Shively Warren 
Dillingham Newlands Smith, Ga. Weeks 
Fletcher O'Gorman Smith, Mich Williams 
Hollis Owen Smith, S. C. 


Mr. HOLLIS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Jasres] has been called to one of the depart- 
ments suddenly on important business, and niso that the junior 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. SAULSBURY] is absent on impor- 
tant business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-nine Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The Senator from 
Virginia will proceed. 

Mr. SWANSON resumed his speech. 

The VICE PRESIDENT (at 12 o'clock m.). The Chair lays 
before the Senate the unfinished business, the morning hour 
having expired. It will be stated. 

The Secretary. A bill (H. R. 7837) to provide for the estab- 
lishment of Federal reserve banks, to furnish an elastic cur- 
rency, to afford means of rediscounting commercial paper, to 
establish a more effective supervision of banking in the United 
States, and for other purposes. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator from Virginia will 
proceed. 

After the conclusion of Mr. Swanson’s speech, 

Mr. O'GORMAN. Mr. President, may I now ask the Senator 
from Virginia a question?! 

, The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lea in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Virginia yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. SWANSON. I shall be very glad to yield to the Senator 
from New York. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. Did I understand the Senator to say that 
during the latter part of 1907 the banks in New York held the 
reserves of the country banks and refused to pay them, and that 
in consequence a panic was precipitated? 

Mr. SWANSON. I stated specifically that the New York City 
banks owed the country banks, I think, over $400,000,000— 
nearly $410,000,000, to state the figures with more accuracy—by 
the reports of August 22 of that year. 

Mr, O'GORMAN. May I ask the Senator where he obtained 
that information? 

Mr. SWANSON. I obtained it from the report of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency made at that time. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. It is possible that the Senator has made a 
mistake in his statement. 

Mr. SWANSON. I think not. 

Mr. GORMAN. Well, Mr. President, if the Senator had the 
advantage of the testimony taken before the Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency for a period of three weeks, I am sure 
he would not make that statement. I know of no public question 
about which more misinformation abounds in this country than 
about the banking and currency problem. Much of the inaecu- 
racy indulged in from time to time respecting this problem is 
based on ignorance, and at times it is based upon a desire to 
aid in disseminating information that thoughtful persons know 
to lack real foundation. 

I desire to call the attention of the Senator from Virginia to 
the testimony of one or two of the country bankers who testified 
before the Senate Committee on Banking and Currency, and 


their testimony reflects the testimony given by almost every 
country banker who was interrogated on the subject. 

Mr. George W. Rogers, president of the Bank of Commerce. of 
Little Rock, Ark., whose testimony will be found on page 2254 
of the hearing, made this statement. The Senator from Ohio 
IMr. POMERENE] asked the question: 

Did you have any trouble in 1907? 

Mr. RoGers. No, sir; in 1907 I borrowed all the money I wanted to. 
Fortunately, I was paying off discounts instead of borrowing at the 
time. But I received from the banks of New York that I did business 
with cash at par to an amount three times the amount of my balance 
at the time they put the lid on. 

Mr. SWANSON. Now, Mr. President 
Mr. O'GORMAN. The Senator will pardon me until I con- 
elude this statement. 

Mr, Francis W. Foote, the vice president of the First National 
Bank of Hattiesburg, Miss,, the second largest bank in the State, 
testified as follows: 


Senator WEEKS. Mr. Foote, do you think the New York banks did the 
8 they could to take care of their customers during the panie of 


Mr. Foore. I certainly do; and I feel that we owe them a debt of 
gratitude which we can never repay. I will never forget the kind 
treatment they accorded us. We owed one New. York bank $145,000, 
and our balances averaged almost that amount. I was in New York 
during the ays and we had $90,000 to our credit and owed them 
$145,000—all of which was payable on demand. They told us they 
would loan us more money in the way of credits, but they could not 
give us cash; but that if we could check on them and satisfy our cor- 
respondents they would let us have $100900 more money, 

And continuing he states: 

They know more about the banking busincss of this country than 
any other class of bankers, You will go to New York and be treated 
with more consideration by a New York banker than any other 
class of city bankers we have. He knows more about your com- 
munity, more about your assets and your liabilities and what you can 
do than any other class of men we have. They are more in touch with 
the situation than any other bankers in this country. I have yet, in the 
25 years of my experience, to have any personal knowledge of any 
unkindness or lack of consideration that a deserving country banker has 
received at the hands of his New York correspondent. ; 

Speaking, now. of the attitude of New York bankers in the 
panic of 1907, on page 1580, Mr. Foote stated: 

They did not seem to care anything about that. They seemed intent 
npon saving the situation. I never was impressed more with anything 
in my life than I was with the absolute loyalty of the bankers of New 
York City to the country at large. 

That is the testimony of a banker in the State of Mississippi. 
The preceding reference was the testimony of a banker in the 
State of Arkansas. 

Now, I call your attention to the statement of Mr. Alexander 
Gilbert, the president of the Market and Fulton National Bank, 
of New York, for 50 years a banker. 

This bears upon the attitude of the New York bankers with 


reference to the rest of the country. He was speaking of the 


bank balances on September 24 of that year, and he showed 
from the record that the entire loans made by the New York 
bankers on that day aggregated $1,226,000,000, out of which 
only $264,000,000 was made to New York bankers, and that 
aimost $1,000,000,000 were sent out by the bankers of New 
York to bankers throughout the country. 

Much bas been suid by the Senator from Virginia which will 
provoke no controversy in this Senate. Fortunately we are 
approaching the day when we will enact a currency bill which 
will have the confidence of the country; fortunately the 12 
members of the Banking and Currency Committee were prac- 
tically a unit on the vital features of this legislation; they 
all recognize the need of improving our methods respecting 
the mobilization of reserves and of providing elastic currency, 
and where the members of the committee disagreed, they dis- 
agreed only with respect to matters of detail; but when the 
Senator from Virginia, prefacing his reference to this pro- 
posed legislation, indulges in what I conceive to be unwar- 
ranted, inaccurate; and unfair criticism of the city of New 
York, he does himself an injustice, and he does an injustice 
to his own constituency if he thinks he reflects their views. 
I very much doubt whether he reflects their views, because the 
people of Virginia are an intelligent electorate; they know 
the merits of this and other great questions; they are not going 
to be misled by the thoughtiess vaporing of populistic doctrine, 
whether they hear it from the housetops, or even though it may 
penetrate the Senate Chamber. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I have listened to the Senator 
from New York [Mr. O'Gorman]. I have before me a summary 
made from the report of the Comptroller of the Currency of 
August 22, 1907, just prior to the panic, when the banks were 
called on for their reports, which shows that the banks of New 
York owed the national banks $213,000,000, and that they owed 
the State banks $196,000,000, making $400,000,000 of money 
on deposit in New York on that date due other banks in the 
country. It has not been disputed by the Senator from New 
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York that on October 31 the banks in New York telegraphed 
and refused to make payments to the interior banks. At that 
time the banks of Richmond had due them—I had an estimate 
made at the time—between $2,000,000 and $3,000,000 from New 
York, and they could not get any Money. There were not bank- 
ers in any of the cities of this country at that time who did 
not have money due them in New York. The New York banks 
suspended payment; they did not send out any money; and it 
was absolutely impossible to get shipments of currency. The 
position I take is that they suspended the payment of currency 
when they had $224,000,000 in their reserves. The Bank of 
England had only $120,000,000, but the Bank of England did 
not suspend payment, but it continued to make payments. The 
banks of New York could have continued the shipment of cur- 
rency to make payments to the interior banks and not have pre- 
cipitated a suspension of payments. They either got scared too 
quickly or else their action had a sinister motive in it. I have 
stated in this matter nothing but facts derived from the reports 
made by the banks themselves. 

It is impossible for me to determine how individuals may 
have been treated by the banks. All that I know is that the 
large part of the reserves of the country in 1907 were locked up; 
all that I know is that the interior banks of the country that 
had deposits in New York in 1907 for two or three months were 
unable to obtain currency, and that they had to suspend because 
they could not get the currency to which they were entitled 
which was on deposit in New York- 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. SWANSON. I do. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Apropos to the discussion between the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. O'Gorman] and the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Swanson] in regard to the banks of Virginia and 
New York and their relation in 1907, I should like to read a 
letter which I received from Mr. A. W. Wallace, of the National 
Bank of Fredericksburg, Va., under date of September 23, as it 
relates to this subject. He says: 

I see you ask to hear from country bankers on currency; so I submit 
the following: My father, brother, and self have controlled the above 
bank for about 100 years. First, there is no need to bring up haste. 
If we are to have 12 large breakwaters. to impede the free and natural 
circulation of money, the stock should be subscribed to 8 
und all the people Who wish to subseribe should have an oppor ty. 
+ * + Deposits should be induced, and the Government an: positors 
put on the same footing, interest paid in proportion to the amount of 

eposit, if interest is paid at all. My bank pee no interest for tak- 


Es y 
ing care of 1 tae money. The banks sho be controlled by the 
owners of the è k, K 


* * s * 
Money goes where it is needed, regardless of banks. If New York 
could lock up all the money for a month, New York would starve. This 
bank in the panic of 1907 sold New York currency at 105 every week. 


Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. WEEKS. I will wait until the Senator concludes. 

Mr. SWANSON. In reply to the Senator from New York 
[Mr. O'Gorman], I will state that the figures which I have 
given in my address to the Senate were compiled from reports 
of the Comptroller of the Currency. They show a condition of 
affairs which has impressed this country ever since, and that 
is the necessity of having the bank reserves of the country put 
in banks where there is a public responsibility for their proper 
use. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. SWANSON. I will in a moment. The figures also show 
beyond dispute or contravention that the deposits of the interior 
banks were held in New York, and that in the time of the panic 
the interior banks could not get their deposits) That is not 
disputed. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield, and to whom? 

Mr. SWANSON. I yield to the Senator from New York, who 
first asked recognition. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. I simply want to ask a question. Do I 
understand the Senator from Virginia to say that the banks of 
the city of New York had $400,000,000 of the reserves cf the 
country banks and withheld those deposits? 

Mr. SWANSON. On August 22, 1907, according to the report 
made just before the panic—another one was made in Decem- 
ber, or some other tinie during-the panic—the New York banks 
had $410,000,000 on deposit due to national banks and State 
banks outside of New York, 


Mr. O'GORMAN. Has the Senator the record of the loans 
made by the New York City banks to the country banks at the 
same time? 

Mr. SWANSON. I have not. 

Mr. GORMAN. The Senator would find—and it is a fact, 
and not a matter of opinion—that the loans, accommodations, 
and credits made by the New York City banks at that time to 
the banks of the country exceeded the amount of reserves on 
deposit in the New York City banks by the country banks. 

Mr. SWANSON. I am satisfied that it will show exactly the 
reverse. I should like to ask the Senator this question: What 
right has a reserve bank to take the money put on deposit with 
it by another bank, lean it out, and then suspend payment and 
refuse to pay the deposits of the banks in the interior, which 
were forced to suspension throughout the entire country? I 
recall that at that time the banks of the city of Richmond had 
between two and three million dollars on deposit in the banks 
of New York and that the banks of New York would not fur- 
nish the Richmond banks any currency. I came here at that 
time to see the Comptroller of the Currency and the Secretary 
of the Treasury, at the suggestion of a committee of bankers 
of Richmond, but instead of giving us the money we ought to 
have, they were withdrawing the internal-reyenue deposits from 
Richmond and sending them to New York. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. Mr. President, I can only remark at this 
time that I very much regret that when the junior Senator 
from Virginia was preparing his exhaustive treatise on the sub- 
ject of banking and currency, with some incidental references 
to the pending legislation, he did not read the testimony taken 
before our committee for three or four weeks, which would 
demonstrate that the statement contained in his initial address 
was without foundation in fact; that it was misleading; and 
that it did not correctly state the conditions that prevailed in 
1907; and his statement is in part refuted by the very letter 
just read by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow] from one 
of the constituents of the Senator from Virginin. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, it is exactly the reverse of 
what the Senator from New York states. He endeavors to get 
some isolated evidence of witnesses here and there to contro- 
vert the reports made by the banks themselves. I have given 
no opinion of my own; I have simply taken facts that can not be 
disputed and shown how the reserves in 1907 were utilized. I 
have shown that the reserves should be taken from the great 
reserve centers and put in Federal reserve banks to be used en- 
tirely for the public good, as provided in the currency bill here 
proposed. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. SWANSON. I will yield to the Senator in a moment. I 
should like to say. further, that a profound impression was pro- 
duced in the country when the suspension originated in New 
York in 1907. All the Senator will have to do to get the facts 
will be to read the reports of the Monetary Commission, which 
investigated this matter. He will find the same facts and same 
statements therein contained. Now, I yield to the Senator from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I wish to call this fact to the 
attention of the Senator from Virginia. When the panic of 1907 
broke at the end of October, in round numbers the New York 
national banks had deposits of $1,200,000,000, and of those the 
deposits of all banks, including savings banks, were about 
$525,000,000. I am stating this from memory. It is required 
by the law—for which Congress is responsible and not the 
national banks—that the reserve city national banks shall keep 
25 per cent of their deposits in their vaults in cash. Therefore 
it was necessary that they should have $300,000,000 in their 
own vaults. The statements show that the New York national 
banks at that time had the reserves required by the law enacted 
by Congress. What happened? As soon as the panic came on 
the country banks and others commenced to withdraw their 
deposits; and the Senator is complaining because the New York 
banks stopped paying when they had gotten down to $224,000,000 
of reserves, which was not 25 per cent of their deposits or any- 
thing like 25 per cent of them. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator makes—— 

Mr. WEEKS. Just a moment. As a matter of fact, every 
New York national bank was breaking the law when they sus- 
pended as they did. Now, I ask the Senator if it is fair to 
eriticize the banks for stopping at some point when they knew 
that they were breaking the law which we had deliberately 
imposed upon them? 

Mr. SWANSON. I will answer very frankly that the tate- 
ment of the Senator is correct. They had $224,000,000 in their 
reserves, which was somewhat less than their reserve require- 
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ments, but the law does not prohibit a bank from paying a 
depositor in order to keep up its reserves, although it can not 
loan money when the reserves are less than 25 per cent. The 
reserves are kept to make payments to depositors and not to 
make loans, As I understand the law, it is the duty of a bank 
to contract its loans, if necessary, in order to pay its depositors 
their money. The complaint I make of the New York banks 
is that they did not contzsct their loans sufficiently to pay the 
interior banks their deposits. A 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, the Senator is wrong about that. 
A bank has no right to reduce its reseryes below the legal re- 
quirements of the law; and if it does reduce its reserves below 
that requirement, the comptroller may order it to cease loaning 
until its reserve is made good. The reports that have been made 
about the New, York banks have been very largely exaggerated. 
Let me give the Senator an instance of a statement made to 
me when I returned to Washington in December of that year. 
A representative from a large and representative southern city 
told me that the banks of his locality had been unable to get 
any currency from New York, and he went on to tell me just 
what had happened—how the New York banks had refused to 
give them currency, and had finally said that it could be pur- 
chased at a premium of 2 or 23 per cent. The next time I went 
to New York I went into the bank which was the correspondent 
of that particular southern bank, and I found that its average 
deposits, we will say, were .$300,000, and that during the time 
from the 28th day of October until the 5th day of December 
the New York correspondent of that southern bank had sent it 
more currency than its average deposits in the New York bauk. 
The only basis for the statement that it had refused to send any 
more was a telegram from the southern bank asking at what 
premium they would be able to purchase more currency if 
they needed it, recognizing the fact that they had received all 
they were entitled to. That was the kind of statement made 
by the country banks everywhere. When the Comptroller of 
the Currency called for a bank statement in December, it was 
clearly demonstrated that the country banks had very much 
more than their required reserves, and that all the reserve 
city banks had very much less. which in time completely demon- 
strated the fact that the country banks had been calling home 
deposits which they did not require. 

Mr. SWANSON. The bank statements showed that the coun- 
try banks had contracted their loans $83,000,000, and that dur- 
ing that time, when the country banks were contracting their 
loans, loans had been expanded in New York by $64,000,000 
and contracted in the rest of the country by $83,000,000. 

Mr. WEEKS. The Senator is very much mistaken about 
that; but if he were correct about it, he would be making an 
argument for just exactly what we want as the result of this 
proposed legislation. Every other nation in the world, when a 
panic is impending, increases its loans, while we restrict credit. 

Mr. SWANSON. Loans should never be increased to the 
detriment of depositors. The depositors are entitled to a higher 
consideration from the banks than people who want to loan 
money. The banks of the entire country were embarrassed 
because they could not get their currency from New York. As 
to whether or not New York was frightened and suspended too 
early is a question of debate; but I know that at the time I 
was goyernor of Virginia the banks of Richmond appointed a 
committee, of which I was one, and we came in to see the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and the Comptroller of the Currency. 
That committee made an estimate at the time they came here 
of the amount owed to the banks in the city of Richmond by 
the national banks in New York, which showed that the amount 
was between two and three million dollars, for which they 
could not get any currency. 

Mr. WEEKS. What I want particularly to point out is that 
this is not the time to complain of what the New York banks 
did or did not do at that time. Everybody admits that we 
ought to change the system; that we ought to make our reserves 
more mobile and put them where they will be available in case 
of necessity. I believe that the New York bankers did every- 
thing they could under those conditions; there may be an 
honest difference of opinion on that subject, but let us not do 
an injustice to a set of bankers simply for the sake of bolstering 
an excuse for legislation when that injustice is not necessary to 
find reasons for it. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I have done no bankers, I 
have done no city, I have done no Senator an injustice, unless 
to point out the facts disclosed in the report of the Comptroller 
of the Currency is an injustice. 

The point I make, Mr. President, is this: Most of the reserves 
in the panic of 1907 were in New York City. Whether it was 
done intentionally, whether it was done unwisely, or how it was 
done, we know, at least, that the system broke down in 1907, 
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Mr. WEEKS. And always has done under such circum- 
stances. 

Mr. SWANSON. And always has done so. We know there 
is a concentration there, and we know that there is an imperfect 
responsibility on the part of the great banks of New York as to 
how they shall use the reseryes. I use 1907 as an illustration 
to show that it is unwise to continue a system that will concen- 
trate all the reserves of this country in the New York City 
banks. I have shown that at that time they failed to respond 
or to measure up to what was necessary in order for the re- 
serves of the country to be properly utilized. I used that as an 
argument to show that the Federal reserve banks as designed 
by this measure constitute the proper remedy. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. SWANSON. I do. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. I simply want to call attention to the fact, 
which the Senator from Virginia will recognize, that the re- 
serves of the country banks, so called, were not confined to New 
York City, but that they were deposited in Chicago; they were 
deposited in St. Louis. 

The suggestion was made earlier to-day that in the 47 reserve 
cities, not to speak of the central reserve cities, all these de- 
posits were absorbed by New York City, when the truth is that 
all the reserves going to New York City went voluntarily from 
the country banks, because they could get, either in New York 
City or in Chicago or in St. Louis, an interest rate on reserve 
money that they could not get elsewhere. The bankers in New 
York City to-day who were before our ecmmittee expressed 
their pleasure at the prospect of the passage of a bill which 
will relieve them from using the reserves of the country, be- 
cause when they receive in New York City these reserves from 
country banks they have to use them on call loans, in order to 
get some return for what they are distributing among the coun- 
try bankers throughout the country. 

Mr. REED and Mr. WEEKS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lea in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Virginia yield, and to whom? 

Mr. SWANSON. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED. I simply want to put in one fact. I have no 
interest in this controversy, except that accuracy may be ad- 
hered to. 

The Senator made several times the statement about all the 
reserves of the country being in New York City. I happen to 
have before me the report of the comptroller for May 20, 1907. 
The reserves required on that day for New York City were 
$216,583,244; for Chicago, $65,876,731; for St. Louis, $28,- 
445,794—a total for the central reserve cities of $310,405,770.91. 

In addition to the central reserve cities there were 47 re- 
serve cities which held the reserves of country banks in the 
same manner that the central reserve cities held the reserves 
of country banks or the reserves of reserve cities. I find that 
in those 47 cities there were required reserves of $356,349,- 


238.53. There were total reserve requirements in the country, 


counting the central reserve cities and the reserve cities, of 
$666,755,009.44, of which New York was required to have 
$216,583,000. I drop the odd figures. 

So instead of all the reserves being kept in New York, as 
the Senator stated—and I presume he meant only to general- 
3 than one-third of the reserves were in New York 

ty. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator means of all the banks? 

Mr. REED. Of ali the banks of the reserve and central 
reserve. cities. ‘The Senator, I know, perhaps did not mean 
to employ more than a figure of speech, but it might very well 
be misconstrued. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, about two-thirds of the re- 
serves of the central reserve cities are usually in the banks of 
the city of New York. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the Senator certainly 

Mr. SWANSON. My address, to which the Senator did not 
do me the honor to listen, I think, states how these reserves 
are distributed. If I said that all the reserves of the country 
were in New York City, if I used language so broad as that, 
of course it could not cover all of them. As the Senator states, 
about two-thirds of all the central reserves are there. A bank 
is required to keep 6 per cent of its reserves in its own vaults. 
In the case of a reserve city bank it is required to keep 12} 
per cent in its own vaults. 

Mr. REED. The Senator is in error again. I did not say 
these were all the reserves of the country; I said the reserves 
of the reserve cities and central reserve cities, which of course 
expressly excludes the 6 per cent the Senator is now talking 
about, which is held by every country bank. 
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I did do the Senator the honor, if he calls it an honor, of 
listening as long as it was possible for me to remain; and I 
have been out of the room only about 10 or 15 minutes. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. SWANSON, I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WEEKS. There is one other suggestion I wish to make 
to the Senator from Virginia on this particular subject. 

Banks, ordinarily, deposit with their reserve agents not cur- 
rency but credits. When they are having trouble at home, as 
they did in 1907, they do not ask for the return of their 
credits, but they ask for currency. If at that time the New 
York banks had been called on by their individual and bank 
depositors for 25 per cent of their deposits, I should like to ask 
the Senator from Virginia what they would have done? It 
would have taken every dollar they had in their own vaults, 
and they had at that time the legal reserve required by law. 
How were they going to recoup themselves? Is not that ex- 
- actly what we are trying to do in this legislation—to arrange 
a plan which will enable banks, under such conditions, to re- 
coup themselves, to get gold, to increase their reserve deposits? 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, in reply to the Senator from 
Massachusetts, I will say that the contention we had with the 
New York banks was that they had the reserves of the interior 
banks on deposit, and they were entitled to have this money sent 
to them. The report of banks made to the Comptroller of the 
Currency during the panic, I think, shows that in order to get 
up their reserves the country banks were compelled to contract 
loans to the extent of $83,000,000. Contraction went on in the 
case of the country banks; but during the very time when the 
country banks could not get money on their deposits, New York 
expanded her loans to $60,000,000 or $64,000,000. 

My contention is that New York ought to have continued to 
pay to the country banks out of these reserves until they were 
finally depleted rather than to have suspended. My under- 
standing of the law is that it does not require you to refuse to 
pay a depositor when your reserve gets down to 25 per cent; 
but the Comptroller of the Currency can prohibit the bank 
making further loans after the reserve gets down to 25 per 
cent. 5 

I do not understand the law to say that the minute your 
reserves have fallen to 25 per cent you can not pay out any 
money over your counter. It is the duty of a bank then to con- 
tract its loans and increase its reserves so that it can pay its 
depositors. I think that fund is there for the purpose of paying 
depositors. I think the country banks should have had a part 
of that $224,000,000, instead of its being all locked up. 

Mr. WEEKS. I think the Senator from Virginia is wrong in 
some of his figures. I shall take the pains to look them up, in 
order to indicate to him in what respect he has drawn a wrong 
conclusion. I have not in my mind the definite figures, so I 
can not repeat them at this time. I think he is also wrong 
about the reserves required. We do require that certain re- 
serves shall be kept, and if failure to do so is called to the at- 
tention of the comptroller, and by him called to the attention of 
the banker, he forbids the banker making any more loans until 
his reserve is brought up to the requirement. 

I ask the Senator again, What would have happened in New 
York if all the depositors in New York banks had gone into 
the banks and drawn 25 per cent of their deposits? It would 
have taken out of their vaults every dollar of money the New 
York banks had. 

Mr. SWANSON. There was no demand at that time suffi- 
cient to imperil the situation if the New York banks had paid 
out to depositors less than the 25 per cent reserve, which, as I 
understand, is limited by the law to loans. I understand that 
the reserve is kept there for the purpose of paying depositors. 
I am satisfied that the banks of New York got scared entirely 
too quickly. 

There was a crisis in England at that time, and, as I under- 
stand, the Bank of England had about $120,000,000 of reserves. 
The Bank of England continued to make payments. Its re- 
serves were reduced to $85,000,000 during that crisis, and still 
it did not suspend payment. As I understand, the reserves in 
the city of New York were never less than $215,000,000 during 
the entire crisis when payment was suspended. 

What I desire to emphasize is the difference between the 
manngement of a bank run entirely for the public interest and 
banks run for private interests. The purpose of my remarks 
was to show that a bank governed and controlled like the 
Bank of England, and holding the reserves of the nation, con- 
tinned payments with half the reserves possessed by the banks 
of the city of New York, and reduced them down to $85,000,000, 
and neyer suspended; yet the banks in the city of New York 


never had less than $215,000,000 in their reserves during the 
entire panic and suspended with reserves amounting to prac- 
tically $224,900,000. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. SWANSON. I do. 

Mr. WEEKS. I should like to call the Senator’s attention to 
the fact that the laws of England do not require that the Bank 
of England or any other bank in England shall keep any re- 
serye, while our laws do require it. More than that, how- 
ever 

Mr. SWANSON. That is true, Mr. President. I pointed 
out that it is a wise provision in this bill which allows the 
Federal reserve board to suspend the reserve requirement for 
80 days and continue it, if needed, for 15 days more, and I 
stated that if that had been the condition then it might have 
been able to handle the emergency in New York. My impres- 
sion is that New York suspended too quickly, got frightened 
too quickly, and held there $224,000,000 that was of no use. It 
never was reduced but $9,000,000. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, the Committee on Banking and 
Currency had before it a large number of bankers during the 
hearings which we gave in the months of September and Oc- 
tober. A great many of them were country bankers. Many of 
them were from the South and the West. In only a single 
instance did those bankers give us a syllable of testimony to 
any other effect than that, in their judgment, the New York 
banks did everything they could for the country bankers during 
the period of distress in 1907. 

Mr. SWANSON. I think the Senator was on the National ` 
Monetary Commission headed by former Senator Aldrich, wus 
he not? 

Mr. WEEKS. I was. 

Mr. SWANSON. Most of these figures I gathered from publi- 
cations emanating from that commission, which had all the 
facts before it. If the Senator will read the report and publica- 
tions of the commission, he will find an article by an expert, 
whose name F forget, transmitted to the Senate by the commis- 
sion with its approval, giving an account of the crisis commeac- 
ing in this country in the winter of 1907, in which all of these 
figures are compiled; and he will find a synopsis is made of the . 
report of the Comptroller of the Currency giving these figures 
accurately, clearly, and distinctly. 

Mr. WEEKS. I am quite familiar with those figures. I 
signed the report. The general statement that we ought to 
change the system is absolutely correct. There is not a Member 
of this body who does not recognize the fact. What I have 
drawn attention to, however, or intended to draw attention to, 
is the fact that, in my judgment, the Senator from Virginia has 
drawn a wrong and improper conclusion as to what the banks 
in central reserve cities did at that crisis. I believe they did 
everything they conld, and that they should not be subjected to 
criticism because they tried to conform to the law. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, the Senator from Massacha- 
setts can not deny that these banks had made loans until they 
had reduced their reserves. He can not deny that when these 
loans were made the banks knew full well that the interior 
banks of the country had on deposit with them millions of dol- 
lars as a part of their reseryes. He can not deny that after 
these loans were made and the interior banks wanted to get 
currency, so as not to suspend payment all over the country, it 
was impossible to do so. Money was due them from their corre- 
spondents in New York and the central reserve cities. That is 
not denied. That can not be disputed, from the reports made by 
the banks themselves. They simply occupied this position : They 
loaned to their customers in such a way that they could not pay 
their depositors. 

That was my contention. I contended that during the specu- 
lation and the great boom that had preceded the panic they had 
made loans largely in excess of what it was safe to make, and 
that when the panic came they could not pay their depositors 
when they wanted to pay them, in the autumn, for their crops 
of wheat, corn, oats, and other crops. That is a yearly recur- 
ring demand in the interior. It comes every autumn to move 
the crops of wheat, corn, cotton, and tobacco. They expected 
it to come. It was bound to come. It never fails to come. 
Yet when the time came to get this money for that purpose it 
was not available. 

The position I take is that this shows the wisdom of no 
longer permitting the reserves to be concentrated in money 
centers. It shows the wisdom of letting these reserves be put, 
as they are in the Bank of England, in the Bank of France, 
and as it is purposed under this bill to have them put, in banks 
where there will be a public responsibility for their use, in 
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order that they may be available for public good and not for 
private profit. 

Mr. O’GORMAN, Mr. WEEKS, and Mr. PAGE addressed 
the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield, and to whom? 

Mr. SWANSON. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. I simply want to ask one question. Did 
the Senator from Virginia read in the report of the Monetary 
Commission that all the reserves of the country were located in 
New York in 1907? 

Mr. SWANSON. No; and I have never made that statement. 
My speech does not show it. My speech shows, and my state- 
ments show, that every dollar and cent of reserves due banks 
amounted to about $410,000,000 at the time of the August 
report to the Comptroller of the Currency. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. The Senator, howeyer, made no reference 
to the amount of the reserves of the country that were dis- 
tributed not only in Chicago and in St. Louis, two of the central 
reserve cities, but in the 47 other cities which are known as re- 
serve cities, all of which cities show a bank membership holding 
the reserves of the country amounting to about $452,000,000. 

Mr. SWANSON. And New York holds about two-thirds. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. One-third, according to the evidence fur- 
nished by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED]. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will examine the statements, 
he will find that about two-thirds of the reseryes of the three 
central reserve cities—St. Louis, Chicago, and New York—are 
usually in the city of New York. 

Mr. O’'GORMAN. What sbout the 47 reserve cities? 

Mr. SWANSON. They are reserve cities for the country 
banks. They are not congested there. Of course they have 
some, but usually a country bank makes its deposits in a re- 
serve city bank. That reserve city bank will keep 12} per cent 
of it in its own vaults and send the other 124 per cent to the 
central reserve city, as the Senator states, because it gets 2 
per cent interest on its daily balances there. 

Mr. O'GORMAN, Then, as I understand the Senator from 
Virginia, if he did state in his carefully prepared written ad- 
dress that all the reserves of the country were in New York 
in 1907, he made an error, when, in fact, only one-third of the 

reserves were located in the city of New York? | 

Mr. SWANSON. I did not make that statement in my ad- 
dress. My address gives a compilation, taken from the report 
of the Comptroller of the Currency, of statements made by the 
banks themselyes in their reports. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, just one more suggestion to the 
Senator. He has before him the August report of the Comp- 
troller of the Currency. If he will look, he will find that at 
that time the New York banks had their legal reserves in their 
own vaults. Very infrequently do the New York banks vary 
more than 2 per cent from their legal reserves in either direc- 
tion. They were as well prepared at that time as banks in cen- 
tral reserve cities ordinarily are to meet the ordinary require- 
ments of the fall months. 

I do not think the charge can be properly made against the 
New York banks that they were not within their legal re- 
quirements, and that they had not made the ordinary provi- 
sion for the requirements of their correspondents during the 
fall months, 

Mr. SWANSON. Now, I should like to ask the Senator a 
question. New York was the first city to suspend. On October 
81, as I understand, the New York banks sent telegrams to 
their correspondents saying that they would no longer ship cur- 
rency on the demand of their correspondents. I do not know 
how much the New York banks had when they suspended; that 
is not shown; but in August, at the time of the last report made 
to the Comptroller of the Currency before they suspended, they 
had from all banks—State, national, and outside banks—abont 
$410,000,000 on deposit, due the banks. Whose fault was it, if 
we are going to discuss that matter, that those banks were not 
able to pay their depositors? If it was occasioned by excessive 
loans to their customers, by expanded loans, producing specula- 
tion and a boom, it was the fault of these banks. 

Mr. WEEKS. If they had their legal reserves, what more 
could you expect of them? 

Mr. SWANSON. That is not a wise policy to pursue where 
you have the reserves of other banks. Then, if the Senator's 
interpretation of the law is correct, there is hardly any day 
when you get down to the 25 per cent that an interior bank 
can get its money, because the Senator construes the law to 
be that you can not pay a depositor when you have less than 
25 per cent of your reserves. I think the law is that they shall 
pay their depositors whenever a demand is made, regardless of 
the 25 per cent. That is limited to the loans. 


Mr. ROOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. SWANSON. I do. : 

Mr. ROOT. I desire to ask the Senator from Virginia 
whether the banks of Virginia and other country banks that 
sent their reserves to the banks in New York did not receive 
interest upon them? 

Mr. SWANSON. They received 2 per cent interest. 

Mr. ROOT. They received 2 per cent interest upon those de- 
posits, They expected them, then, to be loaned; did they not? 

Mr. SWANSON. ‘They did. 

Mr. ROOT. And they knew that when they were loaned if 
there came a sudden demand from all parts of the country 
and from all depositors upon the banks they, equally with 
other deposits, would be subject to the difficulties and embar- 
rassments and limitations arising from this defective system, 
did they not? They knew that the deposits upon which they 
were receiving 2 per cent interest would be loaned, and that 
they could not get them again unless the loans when called 
were paid. They knew that, did they not? 

Mr. SWANSON. They expected the money to be loaned in 
such a way that it would be available when their urgent 
demand required it in the fall. That has been the usual course. 

Mr. ROOT. How? How did they expect it to be loaned? 

Mr. SWANSON. They expected that the banks would be 
sufliciently wise and conservative to make their loans in such 
a way that this money would be available when demanded. 
That is considered conservative and legitimate banking. 

Mr. ROOT. Did they not know that they were sending 
their money to the city of New York on 2 per cent interest in 
the expectation that it would be loaned on call? 

Mr. SWANSON. It is usually loaned in that way. 

Mr. ROOT. They knew that was the course of business; 
and they knew, did they not, that their deposits were subject 
to all the infirmities that accompanied the system of gathering 
the money of the country in New York to be loaned on call? 

Mr. SWANSON. These loans were payable on demand. All 
the deposits of banks, as I understand, are payable on demand. 
The banks accepted the loans for this 2 per cent with an under- 
standing with the interior banks that when demanded they 
would get their money.. It is usual to let this money accumu- 
late there in the spring and summer, and the demand is always 
made for it in the fall. That is the usual course. It is a fall 
demand. The panic of 1907 was precipitated when the interior 
banks needed the money for the purposes of crop movements, 
which were just as certain to come as anything could be cer- 
tain, and had come from year to year. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senator from Vermont? 

Mr. SWANSON. I do. 

Mr. PAGE. I think that in justice to my New York banker 
friends I ought to say a word here. 

T think the Senator remembers that along during that panic 
all the country banks were sending to their correspondent banks 
in New York City their checks and drafts on every city from 
Maine to California. Our New York correspondent bank said: 

We will receive these checks from you, but we want you to know that 
when you draw against them you must draw in clearing-house funds. 
We can not accept the immense amount of checks that are being sent 
to us from all parts of the country when we know that we can not pet 
cash for them, but must take clearing-house funds, unless in making 
your deposit you agree to accept clearing-house funds. 

It is true that in December, as the Senator stated, there was 
a large balance to the credit of country banks, but my recollec- 
tion is that the country banks, in making their deposits all 
through November, were compelled to say to the New York 
City banks: “ When we draw upon these deposits we will draw 
in current or clearing-house funds.” 

If they took the deposits subject to those conditions, I do not 
see why the Senator has any right to say that those banks were 
breaking faith. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator is entirely correct. If they 
carried out the conditions under which the deposits were made, 
there should be and could be no complaint. Deposits that were 
made in that way were subject to the conditions upon which 
they were made, and the banks that made such deposits had no 
right to demand currency. 

Mr. PAGE. I should like to ask the Senator if he does not 
know that practically all the deposits made in the late fall of 
1907 were of that character? 

Mr. SWANSON. I do not know what the deposits were. I 
did not allude to the deposits due to banks after the panic had 
proceeded. The complaint I made was at the precipitation of 
the panic, when the reserves, from the last report in August, 
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amounted to $410,000,000, The suspension there precipitated a 
suspension all over the United States. After you had sus- 
pended and the banks all over the country began to issue 
clearing-house certificates, there was nothing else to relieve 
the situation; but for the first three or four weeks, when it 
became necessary for the city to determine whether it would 
or would not suspend, whether it would issue currency or would 
not issue currency, the condition was very acute all over the 
country. 

There were but 58 cities that did not suspend payment during 
this panic, Richmond did not suspend. Norfolk, Va., did not 
suspend. Richmond was about to suspend on account of the 
conduct of the Secretary of the Treasury. Richmond had due 
her between two and three million dollars from the banks in 
New York. The deposits from internal revenue were taken 
from Richmond and sent to New York. It was only by the 
most persistent effort that we were enabled even to have the 
deposits of internal revenue allowed to remain in Richmond. 

Mr. PAGE. But does not the Senator know that the deposits 
which were sent from Richmond to the credit of Richmond 
banks in New York were depositors’ checks drawn on banks 
all over the country? 

Mr. SWANSON, Of course it is plain that after New York 
suspended payment and sent all of its correspondents a tele- 
gram on October 31 that it would no longer ship currency, all 
the deposits then were made subject to the fact that they would 
not be paid by the shipment of currency. . 

Mr. PAGE. The fact still remains that the city of New York 
probably could have paid their depositors the cash at the time 
of suspension if the currency could have been collected on checks 
being sent by every country bank to their city correspondent banks 
in New York; but they could not, and therefore the New York 
banks were compelled to say to the country banks, “ We can not 
agree that all your deposits may be withdrawn in cash, because 
we can not get actual cash on the checks you send us. We must 
therefore decline to receive and credit these checks to your 
account except to be paid back in current funds, or, as they 
were called, clearing-house funds.” 

. Now, one word more before I sit down. I do not believe 
very much in relating personal experiences, but I want to say 
to the Senator that Vermont was not really very short of money 
during the panic of 1907. We would hardly haye known there 
was a panic if the papers had not told us there was. I was 
president of one Vermont bank whose gain in deposits in the 
panic year 1907-8 was $486,000. In other words, the de- 
posits exceeded the withdrawals during the year by that sum. 
During the panic, haying a surplus of money, I went down to 
New York to visit our correspondent bank, the City National 
Bank, and, walking into the office of the vice president, I said 
to him, “I want to place $50,000. What can you do for us?” 
He touched a button and the clerk brought a statement of the 
bank with which I was connected. He looked at our statement, 
and, that statement showing we were good, he said, “ You can 
have it.” I observed that he misinterpreted my suggestion and 
thought we wished to borrow $50,000, and it occurred to me 
that I would pursue the inquiry a little further before I in- 
formed him of his mistake. I said, “At what rate?’ He replied, 
“Six per cent.” Money was then being loaned generally to 
everybody outside at 12, 18, and 20 per cent, and I do not know 
but 100 per cent. The president of the City National Bank, upon 
further inquiry, told me they were not loaning a dollar at more 
than 6 per cent. They were taking care of every one of their 
correspondent banks at that rate if they believed them worthy. 

I simply want to say that when the Senator from Virginia 
says that the banks were all being run for a selfish end, or for a 
selfish purpose, I-will confess it, because a bank is selfish in 
taking good care of its correspondents. The banks of New 
York stood squarely by their correspondent banks, so far as I 
know. I think I know the same was true in regard to our 
Boston correspondent bank. I believe if the Senator will ask 
his banks at Richmond if they were not always paid in current 
funds, or, as they are called, in clearing-house funds, on demand, 
they will say that they were, but New York banks would have 
been compelled to stop business had they taken all the checks 
that were sent in by the banks of the country or assumed the 
burden of paying the currency thereon when the checks being 
sent them for collection could not be collected in currency.. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if the Senator from Virginia will 
pardon me, I want to ask him if he thinks that a bank is under 
any greater obligation to pay to a bank the deposits it has 
placed with it than it is to pay an ordinary depositor? 

Mr. SWANSON. I will say not, except with this difference: 
In New York a depositor could get a check from one of these 
banks to another bank in New York and use it for all purposes 
on debts due in New York. 


Mr. REED. I am not speaking of a failure. 

Mr. SWANSON. New York depositors were not embarrassed 
at all, because they could get checks from the banks and use 
them. The only difference was that these New York clearing- 
house certificates or bank checks that were given on banks were 
not available outside of New York for the purposes of currency. 

Mr. REED. That is not the question I am asking. The 
Senator has spoken of the refusal of the banks to pay to banks 
the money that the banks had deposited. I take it he did not 
mean to say that a bank in a reserve city was under any higher 
obligation to pay to a bank its money than it was to pay an 
individual depositor his money. 

Mr. SWANSON. No; none. 

Mr. REED. And that is true now of all the banks of the 
country? 

Mr. SWANSON. I think so. 

Mr. REED. Now, the Senator has complained that banks of 
the reserve cities did not pay to the banks the money they de- 
manded, and has said that they ought always to have kept 
themselves in a position to have paid on demand to the banks 
the reserves the banks had deposited with them. What I want 
to ask the Senator is this: Those deposits being of no higher 
character than the ordinary deposits in a bank, if he were to 
apply the rule which he has laid down to all deposits, is there 
a single bank in the world that could meet its demands if every- 
body demanded the money at one time? 

Mr. SWANSON. None could meet it. 

Mr. REED. None could meet it. Now, has the Senator read 
the evidence taken before the committee, and if he has read it, 
in all fairness does he not think that it is convincing as to the 
fact that the trouble experienced by the banks of the reserve 
cities was that the country banks became alarmed and began to 
withdraw large sums at about the same time; in other words, 
that there was a bank run upon the banks very similar to the 
run which sometimes is made by ordinary depositors upon an 
ordinary bank, and that that is what caused the suspension? 
Is not the Senator convinced that that is true? 

Mr. SWANSON. I am convinced of the fact that the country 
banks began to get apprehensive that they could not get their 
reserves when they were needed for crop-moving purposes, and 
when that apprehension came I have no doubt but what they 
demanded money more rapidly than the ordinary demands in 
crop-moving time. We must remember that it was October 31 
when suspension came. 

Mr. REED, But the shortage had been for months. The 
Senator certainly will agree that that was the case. 

Mr. SWANSON. My contention is, first, that the loans had 
been expanded too much in the city of New York, and, second, 
that when the time came instead of locking up the reserves to 
the amount of $224,000,000, which were absolutely useless, they 
should have continued to ship currency to the country until the 
reserves were more depleted. 

Mr. REED. Would you not say that rule ought to apply to 
reserve banks everywhere? 

Mr. SWANSON. I say every reserve bank ought to continue 
to pay its deposits until it gets in a real dangerous condition, 
Suspension of payments for the entire country is a very dan- 
gerous thing. It produced a panic. It reduced business opera- 
tions. It swept fortunes away. 

Mr. REED. We know that. ` 

Mr. SWANSON. The position I take is that they suspended 
too quickly; that they got frightened too early. They sus- 
pended with $224,000,000 in their vaults. It was never reduced 
below $215,000,000 during the entire panic. 

Mr. REED. The Senator is very illuminating, but I am 
trying to get him to this point: The duty of banks to preserve 
a reserve and to keep a surplus over their reserve was not a 
duty peculiar to the central reserve cities, but it was an obliga- 
tion resting upon all reserve city banks to the same extent, was 
it not? 

Now, does not the Senator know that the reserve city banks 
and the country banks had actually withdrawn their money 
from the central reserve cities to such an extent that they had 
a greater reserve on hand in their own vaults at the time of the 
suspension than they had had fcr a long time previous to that— 
more than the normal, ordinary amount; and does he not know 
that that very fact is what forced this suspension; in other 
words, that the banks of the country made a run on the cen- 
tral reserve cities, just like the old lady with a shawl over 
her head goes down and starts a run or joins in a run against 
the local bank, and it came to the point that there was not 
enough currency available to meet these demands at one time, 
and it was for that reason that the suspension occurred? Does 
not the Senator think that is clearly demonstrated by the evi- 
dence? I am not defending these banks; I insist upon the 
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facts; but I do not think the Senator gains anything by as- 
signing a wrong cause. We had better get at the actual cause 
and then we will be more certain to remedy it. 


Mr. SWANSON. My contention was, and what I contend now 
is, that a large part of the reserves of the country were in New 
York City, and that suspension in New York City necessarily 
compelled suspension elsewhere. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senater from New York? 

Mr. SWANSON. I refuse to be interrupted. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. If the Senator will pardon me, there is a 
palpable inaccuracy in that last statement which I think the 
Senator’s fairness will incline him to correct. 

Mr. SWANSON. What is that? 

Mr. O’'GORMAN. The Senator stated that a large majority 
of the reserves of the country were locked in the city of New 
York. As a matter of fact, only one-third of the reserves of the 
country were there in 1907. 

Mr. SWANSON. I mean that a large majority of the re- 
seryes—about two-thirds of the central cities’ reserves—are there. 
It is usually that. My contention for currency reform is that these 
reserves, whether done unwisely, intentionally, or foolishly, were 
not available in the panic of 1907, when the erop-moving sen- 
son came, and the interior banks could not get the money on 
deposit there. As to whether the banks ought to have paid it 
or ought not to have paid it is a subject of discussion. My con- 
tention is that it was impossible to get it. My contention is that 
this precipitated a panic all over the United States; a panic 
disastrous in business, in commerce, in trade, which swept away 
fortunes. My contention is that because these reserves were not 
wisely used and were not available the panic was precipitated. 
It was precipitated at a time most disastrous to the farmer; at 
a time when his cotton was for sale, when his wheat was for 
sale, when his corn and his tobacco were for sale. The people 
who were responsible for the reserves did not handle them wisely. 

My contention is that we should give no further opportunity 
for a repetition of that. My contention is that the reserves 
should be removed from the centers and put in Federal reserve 
banks under Government control, where they can be utilized for 
public good and public purposes in a time of emergency. I am 
Satisfied the banks of New York City did not handle the situa- 
tion wisely. It is strange to me that the panic was preceded 
by such a tremendous boom as antedated it. It evidently had 
been stimulated by the banks; loans had been higher; stocks 
were high; every kind of boom was existing in the land. I 
Say that produced a condition which made it impossible for 
the country banks to get their funds to move the crops. I say 
rw report of the Comptroller of the Currency shows this con- 

on, 

Now, as to whether they should have shipped currency longer 
or not is a question in dispute. My judgment is that they got 
frightened too quickly. My judgment is that they could have 
continued to make payments. My judgment is that if they had 
made payments three or four weeks longer we would not have 
had the suspension of payments in the United States. 

I point to the fact that the Bank of England had $125,000,000 
And did not suspend in an emergency. This is my contention; 
this is my view; and it is one of the reasons why there is an 
urgent need for the passage of this bill. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 
8 PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas has 

e floor. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I want to interrogate the Senator from Vir- 
ginia, if he will permit me. The Senator says that the banks 
in the reserve cities should have continued to pay out longer, 
in his judgment. The law requires them to maintain, does it 
not, a reserve of 25 per cent, and if they pay out below the 
reserve and continue to take deposits, if the bank should fail, 
do not the officers of the bank hold themselves liable to a 
criminal prosecution? 

Mr. SWANSON. My contention is different from that of the 
Senator from Kansas. My contention is that these reserves 
were put there for the purpose of paying debts, for the purpose 
of being utilized in an emergency, for the purpose of paying 
depositors. My contention is that the loans ought not to be 
increased when it gets to 25 per cent, and if you pay out more 
money you ought to contract your loans. 

Mr. BRISTOW. But did I understand the Senator aright as 
saying that the banks should have continued to pay out longer 
than they did? When they stopped paying their reserve was 
below the legal requirement, was it not? 

Mr. SWANSON. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. BRISTOW. It was down to 23 per cent, and the law 
required 25 per cent. Does the Senator contend that they 


should have continued to pay out longer than they did, when in 
so doing, if a bank failed, every officer held himself liable to 
be sent to the penitentiary? 

Mr. SWANSON. He had made himself liable already, so 
far as that was concerned. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Does the Senator insist that he should go 
and make himself still more lable? 

Mr. SWANSON. What I would have insisted was that these 
reserves were intended to meet emergencies, to prevent the sus- 
pension of payments, and pay depositors. That is the purpose 
of the law. There was no reason for a 25 per cent reserve 
requirement, if it was not intended to prevent the extension 
of loans, to prevent the loaning of money deposited by interior 
banks further than 25 per cent. When the time comes for 
contraction, it will come from loans, not by ceasing to pay 
depositors. 

Mr. BRISTOW. But if the Senator please I do not disagree 
with him as to the purpose for which the reserves are im- 
pounded, nor do I criticize the law which requires the 25 per 
cent in the central reserve banks to be maintained, but I under- 
stood the Senator to say most positively that these banks of the 
reserve cities should have continued to pay out regardless of 
the fact that they were laying themselyes liable in so doing. 

Mr. SWANSON. I do not think they were violating the 
law in paying out. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Do I understand the Senator from Virginia 
to say that he does not think when a bank continues to pay out 
money when its reserve is below the legal requirement it is not 
violating the law? 

Mr. SWANSON. Not if it pays to depositors. I do not un- 
derstand that that is contrary to law. 

Mr. PAGE. I think the Senator from Kansas is incorrect in 
this respect. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Just a moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Senators will suspend. The 
Chair is under the impression that the Senator from Kansas has 
the floor. -Does he yield, and to whom? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I am yielding to the Senator from Virginia. 
Suppose the national banks continued to pay depositors as the 
Senator suggests, would he then say that they should not re- 
ceive any deposits during that time? 

Mr. SWANSON. I would leave it to the judgment of the 
bankers as to whether they would or not. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Then, if the banks had declined to receive 
any deposits and continued to pay out, the conditions would 
have been worse than that which occurred; the bank would 
haye failed. 

Mr. SWANSON. I ask the Senator what he thinks the re- 
serves are there for? 

Mr. BRISTOW. We are agreed as to what they are there 
for. There is no difference of opinion on that point. 

Mr, SWANSON. I understand what the Senator then con- 
tends is that these reserves are to be locked up, not to be 
utilized, and that it is contrary to law to use them. My con- 
tention is that when the reserve gets below 25 per cent you 
can not make a loan, and I do not believe the law prevents you 
from taking that reserve to pay depositors. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Now, Mr. President 

Mr. ROOT. May I ask a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. ROOT. I will ask the Senator from Virginia, no matter 
when payment should stop or how long it shouid be made, 
whether it is not clear that the reserve is for the benefit of all 
the depositors of the bank? That is clear, is it not? It is not 
for the benefit of anyone; it is for the protection of all. 

Mr. SWANSON. If that is true, then the bank ought to stop 
payment whenever the demand is made, if it fears some trouble 
may come. 

Mr. ROOT. Is it not true that 25 per cent of the deposits 
required by law are intended for the protection of all the depos- 
itors of the bank? That is true, is it not? 

Mr. SWANSON. ‘There is nothing in the law, as I understand 
it, that says so. 

Mr. ROOT. Does not the Senator from Virginia agree with 
me that it is so? 

Mr. SWANSON. I think all the reserves, whether in excess 
of or below 25 per cent, are held for the benefit of all the de- 
positors. 1 

Mr. ROOT. For all the depositors? 

Mr. SWANSON. All the resources of the bank are for the 
benefit of all the depositors. I have yet to find a law—i might 
be mistaken, I have tried to find it—which says you can not 
have a deposit when the reserve gets below 25 per cent. 
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Mr. ROOT. I am not talking about that. I am talking 
about the object of the reserves. The Senator agrees with me? 
Mr. SWANSON. I do not agree with that. 


Mr. ROOT. 
depositors? 

Mr. SWANSON. No; there is another purpose—that any 
depositor may get his money on demand. The obligation is on 
the bank to pay depositors on demand, and these reserves are 
kept there as much for the purpose of fulfilling that obligation 
as ultimately to provide for the safety of the bank. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield further to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I yield. 

Mr. ROOT. I want to finish the subject Iam on. Whatever 
other objects there may have been, the Senator agrees that the 
reserves of the bank are for the protection of all its depositors. 

Mr. OWEN. Distributionally. 

Mr. ROOT. Each depositor has the same right as any other 
to be protected by that reserve. Now, does the Senator from 
Virginia think that it would be right for a bank to pay out 
all its bank deposits, of which there were three or four times the 
amount of its reserves, to one-fourth of its depositors, making 
no reserve for the protection of the other three-fourths? 

Mr. SWANSON. Will the Senator permit me? As I under- 
stand the law, when the question of the solvency of a bank 
arises and there is an uncertainty whether the depositors will 
be paid, it is the duty of the Comptroller of the Currency to 
take charge of the bank and distribute its assets equitably, 
ratably, fairly, and individually. That is the provision, as I 
understand the national law. But I understand these reserves 
are held to insure the payment in money, on the demand of the 
depositors, by the banks as much as for any other purpose. 

Mr. ROOT. The Senator does not answer my question. Let 
me restate the question. 

Mr. SWANSON. I will state to what extent 

Mr. ROOT, The Senator has not answered my question. It 

“is whether the Senator thinks it would be right for a bank to pay 
out all its reserves to one-fourth of its depositors, leaving the 
other three-fourths unprotected by any reserve? 

Mr. SWANSON. Yes; if it is solvent, it is its duty to pay 
the money to the man who needs it as expressed by his demand. 

Mr. ROOT. The Senator has answered it now. i 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator makes a mistake in supposing 
that the reserves are maintained entirely to take care of the 
solyency of the bank. The reserves are required in order to 
have the money availabie to pay every depositor on demand as 
much as for any other purpose, and to pay him in money. That 
is the reason of the reserve, as I understand it. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. I should 
have done so sooner, 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr, President, we have been discussing 
here the purpose of the reserves, and it seems to me that we 
can best determine what that purpose is by reading the statute. 
Section 5191, or that portion of it which relates specifically to 
the subject of reserves, reads as follows: 

Whenever the lawful money of any association in any of the cities 
named— 

That is, the central reserve cities named above— 


shall be below the amount of 25 per cent of its deposits, and whenever 
the lawful money of any other association shall be below 15 per- cent 
of its deposits, such association shall not increase its liabilities by 
making any new loans or discounts otherwise than b unting or 
purchasing bills of exchange payable at sight, nor make any dividends 
of its profits until the required proportion between the aggregate 
amount of its deposits and its lawful money of the United States has 
been restored. And the Comptroller of the Currency may notify any 
association whose lawful-money reserve shall be below the amount above 
required to be kept on hand to make such reserve; and if such 
association shall fail for 30 days ther so to make good its reserve 
of lawful money, the comptroller may, with the concurrence of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, appoint a receiver to wind up the business 
of the association, as provided in section 5234. 


It is clear that they are required to keep this reserve up to 
those limitations, and if it falls below those limitations they 
are prohibited from making any new loans or from paying 
dividends. Necessarity it must follow that there is no statutory 
provision, at least in this section of the statute, against the pay- 
ing off of the depositors. If the reserves fall below these limits, 
then, I take it, under the provisions of the act the Comptroller 
of the Currency and the Secretary of the Treasury would have 
the right to suspend the bank. It is true these reserves are 
primarily for the benefit of the depositors, and I take it that 
they would only be prohibited from paying off the depositors 
when sound business judgment should permit it. 


That the object of the reserve is to protect the 


Mr. BRISTOW. The statute is very clear, and I have not 
any quarrel with it at all, but the Senator from Ohio knows 
that if a bank continues to pay out its money until it has not 
any left the Comptroller closes the bank, and the bank, to use 
the common term, is broken. 

Now, according to the contention of the Senator from Vir- 
ginia, it was the business of these reserve banks to keep on 
paying it. I have known cases where they receive deposits 
right along until the money is gone, because they are paying 
out more than they are receiving, and then the officers are 
arrested and criminally prosecuted for receiving the money 
when they knew the bank was in a failing condition. The 
Senator from Virginia would insist, from the remarks he has 
made here to-day, upon the reserve bank following that policy. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 

Mr. POMERENE. I do not think that my learned friend 
from Kansas can point to any provision of the law which 
makes it a criminal offense for a banker to pay out money on 
deposit simply because the reserves have fallen below the legal 
requirement. 

Mr. BRISTOW. No; I have not stated that. 

Mr. POMERENE. On the other hand, it is not a criminal 
offense to receive deposits when the reserves are below the 
legal limit. The reserves may be below the legal limit and 
yet the bank be entirely solvent. If the bank were insolvent 
and moneys were received, then there might be a question of 
liability, either civil or criminal, depending upon the acts in 
each particular case, and it must follow that if a bank—— 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. If the Senator will kindly sus- 
pend for a moment, the hour of 2 o'clock having arrived, the 
Chair has concluded to rule upon the parliamentary question 
submitted this morning. 

The Chair thinks it is hardly possible that a parliamentary 
situation can arise that is not capable of solution. After read- 
ing the Record of September 15, the Chair is of the opinion 
that from the Recorp it may fairly be construed that the 
Senate at that time made Senate bill 48 a special order for 2 
o'clock p. m. to-day. 

A special order can not interrupt the unfinished business. 
The Chair is clearly of the opinion that the unfinished business 
arises from the rules of the Senate and not from the requests 
of Senators to make a particular measure the unfinished busi- 
ness. The Chair is therefore going to rule 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Before the Chair rules, Mr. President, 
if the Chair will permit me, I should like to call the attention 
of the Chair, unless the Chair has decided the matter beyond 
reconsideration, to the forms which have been followed in a 
multitude of cases for making unfinished business by unani- 
mous consent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there is a form in the Book of 
Precedents it was not prepared and made by the Senate. There 
is no precedent which the Chair has been able to find where the 
presiding officer of the Senate has ever ruled that the Senate 
could make anything unfinished business before it had been 
taken up as original business. 

The Chair is going to rule that Senate bill 48 was made a 
special order for 2 o'clock p. m. for to-day, but that it can not 
be taken up while there is unfinished business before the Senate. 

The Chair is further going to rule that it does not lose its 
precedence as a special order at 2 o’clock p. m., but will come 
up for consideration by the Senate at 2 o’clock p. m. on the 
day when the present unfinished business has been concluded, 
unless some other unfinished business should interpose; in other 
words, that this bill remains a special order until taken up. 
If that is not to be the sense of the Senate and is not to be 
acquiesced in hereafter, the Chair requests that an appeal be 
taken from the decision of the Chair to the Senate. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I think the parliamentary sit- 
uation into which we have been precipitated can be readily 
solved, because there apparently is no division of opinion in re- 
spect to what ought to be done in regard to the matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
appeal from the ruling of the Chair? 

Mr. WALSH. I do not; I acquiesce entirely in the ruling of 
the Chair; but I desire, if the Chair please, to ask unanimous 
consent that the unanimous consent heretofore entered into be 
yacated, and that in lieu thereof the unanimous consent which 
I send to the desk, in accordance with the form, be entered into. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Before the request is read, if the Sena- 
tor from Montana will pardon me for the suggestion, I wish to 
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say that the request is a little different from the ruling of the 
Chair. It goes into other business. The Chair asked as to his 
ruling, whether there was an appeal therefrom. I do not wish 
to appeal, but E want to make an inquiry of the Chair in con- 
nection with the ruling. Personally, I think the Chair is 
correct in ruling that this matter goes as a special order to 
come up at 2 o’clock on the day when the currency bill is out of 
the way, but I understood the Chair to say that it would con- 
tinue to come up from day to day at 2 o'clock thereafter. It 
was upon that point that I wanted information. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; from now on the Alaska rail- 
road bill will come up from day to day, but it will not take 
the place of the currency bill, which is the unfinished business; 
in other words, there is no difference between the Senator 
from Connecticut and the Chair, that the Alaskan bill is simply 
held in abeyance until the currency bill is out of the way as 
the unfinished business, and upon whatever day succeeding, 
when the currency bill is out of the way, it will then become 
the special order at 2 o'clock. 

Mr. BRANPEGEE. It may be of no interest to anybody, but 
my opinion is that the bill would not necessarily come up 
from day to day and be laid before the Senate as a matter of 
course. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
Senate from day to day. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I do not quite under- 
stand one phase of the ruling of the Chair. I quite agree with 
the ruling of the Chair that the effect of this unanimous-consent 
agreement is to make the Alaska bill a special order for 2 
o'clock. As I understand the rule, when the hour arrives at 
which the order is to be taken up if there be unfinished business 
before the Senate, the special order can not be considered. 
Then, is it not true that that order goes to the Calendar of 
Special Orders, and that it will simply come up after the un- 
finished business has been disposed of at the conclusion of the 
morning hour upon any day after that time? Rule IX pro- 
vides: 

Immediately after the consideration of cases not objected to upon the 
calendar is completed, and not later than 2 o'clock— 

That would mean not later than two hours after the Senate 
had convened 
if there shall be no special orders for that time, the Calendar of General 
Orders shall be taken up and proceeded with in its order. 

I would understand from that that the special order would 
go to the Calendar of Special Orders, and that any day there- 
after, after the unfinished business had been disposed of, it 
would come up, having precedence over any bill upon the gen- 
eral calendar. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, my colleague [Mr. SUTHERLAND] 
has stated the case just as I was going to state it. I fully 
agree with the ruling of the Chair, but I also believe that on 
the ruling of the Chair the bill goes now to the Calendar of 
Special Orders, and immediately upon the conclusion of the un- 
finished business the bill automatically on the following day 
comes before the Senate. I do not know in what better shape 
the bill could be than that, and I believe that that would be 
in accordance with Rule X of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The order proposed by the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Wars] will now be stated. 

The Secretary. Mr. Warsa asks unanimous consent that on 
Monday, January 19, 1914, immediately upon the conclusion of 
the routine business, the Senate will proceed to the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 48) to authorize the President to locate, 
construct, and operate railroads in the Territory of Alaska, 
and for other purposes; that such consideration shall continue 
to the exclusion of all other business, save only routine morn- 
ing business, and that before adjournment on the legislative 
day of Saturday, January 24, 1914, the Senate will vote upon 
any amendment that may be pending, any amendments that 
may be offered, and upon the bill through the regular parlia- 
mentary stages to its final disposition. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request? 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I think the ruling of the 
Chair is not only correct but is Judicious and wise. I trust that 
80 soon as the currency bill shall have passed the Senate we will 
immediately proceed to the consideration of the bill providing 
for the construction of railroads in Alaska. The bill has been 
favorably reported by the Committee on Territories and has 
for its purpose the location, construction, equipment, and opera- 
tion by the United States of railroads in the Territory of Alaska. 

The public domain in Alaska comprises over 350,000,000 acres, 
containing much mineral wealth, and whoever controls trans- 
portation in that Territory will control the coal and other 
coarser minerals. In continental United States such natural 
resources as timber, iron, and hard coal, formerly belonging to 


It will not be laid before the 


the public, are now largely in the hands of monopolistic 
concerns; and the construction of railways in Alaska by 
the Government will tend to prevent monopolization there of 
these natural resources. In Alaska transportation will become 
the basis of control. Transportation is the key to that vast Ter- 
ritory of treasure, and just as the United States built, owns, 
and operates its railroad on the Isthmus of Panama in order to 
protect its own interests and the interests of shippers, the con- 
ditions in Alaska require that the Federal Government should 
construct, own, and operate the railroads, docks, and steamship 
lines in Alaska. 

If Congress will pass the bill providing for the construction 
of this railroad by the Government, and the railroad is then 
constructed from tidewater to the interior, coal may be loaded 
into Government trains and transported to the coast without 
the intervention of a syndicate of wealthy men who desire to 
exploit that Territory. All the naval coal on lands belonging 
to our Government is in Alaska, and we should not delay a mo- 
ment in proceeding to authorize the construction and operation 
of this railroad. 

The Federal Government from 1850 to 1912 made extensive 
Jand grants to aid various railroad companies, and the Govern- 
ment also otherwise aided in the construction of 16,239 miles of 
railroad. Surely if the Government could and did so materially 
aid these railroad corporations in the construction of 16,289 
miles of railroad, there is no reason in economics and justice 
why the Government should uot proceed to construct a few 
railroads for itself, 

The United States Government is fully authorized by the Con- 
stitution of the United States to adopt a policy of public owner- 
ship as a necessary means for carrying into effect any power 
conferred upon it by the Constitution. 

Congress has full power to enact the legislation proposed in 
the bill as reported. Section 8 of Article I of the Constitution 
provides that— 


The Co; shall have power * * » 


to provide for the common 
defense an neral welfare * * 


„; to borrow money on the credit of 
the United States * +; to regulate commerce among the several 
States ; to establish post offices and post roads 1 
raise and support armies ; to provide and maintain a Navy 
* + to exercise authority over all places purchased = +; for 
the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dockyards, and other needful 
buildings * * +; to make all laws which sball be necessary and 
proper for carrying into execution the foregoing powers— 


And so forth. 
Section 3, Article IV, also provides that— 


51 8 8 nu ve nee sen! a of ree make all ee 
es and regulations respecting the territory or other proper ong- 
ing to the United States. pet 


Each of the foregoing clauses of the Constitution gives war- 
rant to some feature of the bill and affords authority for the 
legislation proposed. 

The objects of this bill are the development of the agricultural 
and mineral resources of Alaska, the settlement of the public 
lands in Alaska, to provide transportation for coal for the use 
of the Army and Navy, to establish post roads, and transport 
the mails in Alaska. 


I shali now read a short excerpt from the case of Wilson 
against Shaw, reported in Two hundred and fourth United 
States Supreme Court Reports, page 83 et seq., which holds 
that Congress has the power to authorize the Government to 
ben railroads. Mr. Justice Brewer, speaking for the court, 
said: 


Again, plaintiff contends that the Government has no power to enga 
anywhere in the work of constructing a railroad or canal. The de- 
cisions of this court are adverse to this contention. In California v, 

e Railroad Co., 127 U. S. 1. 39, it was sald: 

“Tt can not at the present day be doubted that Congress, under the 
power to regulate commerce among the several States, as well as to 
provide for postal accomm jons and military exigencies, had au- 
33 to pass these laws. The wer to construct, or to authorize 
individuals or corporations to construct, national highways and 8 
from State to State, is essential to the 8 control and ulation 
of interstate commerce. Without authority in Congress to estnblish and 

tain such highways and bridges It would be without authority to 
regulate one of the most important adjuncts of commerce. This power 
in former times was exerted to a very limited extent, the Cumberland 
or National Road being the most notable instance. Its exertion was but 
little called for, as commerce was then mostly conducted by water, and 
many of our statesmen entertained doubts as to the existence of the 
power to establish ways of communication Aa land. But since, in 
consequence of the expansion of the country, the multiplication of its 
roducts, and the invention of railroads and locomotion by steam, land 
ransportation has so yastly increased, a sounder consideration of the 
subject has prevailed and led to the conclusion that Congress has 
plenary power over the whole subject. Of course the authority of 
Congress over the Territories of the United States, and its power to 
gant franchises exercisable therein are, and ever haye been, undoubted. 
ut the wider power was very freely exercised, and much to the gen- 
eral satisfaction, in th 
necting the East with the Pacific, traversing 
tories, and employing the agency of 
tions, (See Pacific removal 


e creation of the vast system of railroads con- 
tates as well as Terri- 
State as well as Federal corpora- 
cases, 116 U. S. 1. 14, 18.)” 
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In Luxton v. North River Bridge Co. (153 U. S., 525, 529), Mr. 


ustice Gray, speaking for the court, said: > 
3 * N t . — may create corporations as appropriate means 
of executing the powers o vernment, as, for e a bank for 
the purpose of carrying on the fiscal operations of the United States 
ration for the purpose o pret Cer 


Railroad Removal Cases (115 U. S., 1, 18); California v. Pacific i 
road (127 U. S., 1, 39). Congress has likewise the 22 
earl this century by successive acts in the Cumber 
road: from the Fotomac across the Alleghenies to the Ohio, to authorize 
the construction of a public 9 connecting several States. See 
Indiana v. United States (148 U. S., 148). 

See also Monon; la Navigation Co. v. United States (148 U. S. 312). 

These authorities recognize the power of Congress to construct 
interstate highways. A fortiori, Congress would have like power within 
the Territo and outside of State lines, for there the legislative 
power of Congress is limited only by the provisions of the Constitution 
and can not conflict with the reserved power of the States. Plaintiff, 
recognizing the force of these decisions, seeks to obviate it by saying 
that the expressions were obiter dicta, but plainly ages Hap not. 
They announce distinctly the opinion of this court on t uestions 
presented and would have to be overruled if a different ne were 
now announced. Congress has acted in reliance upon these decisions 
in many ways, and any change would disturb a vast volume of . 
supposed to be fixed; but we sce no reason to doubt the conel ns 
expressed in those opinions, and adhere to them. The court of appeals 
was right, and Its decision is affirmed. a 

Mr, WALSH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arizona 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator from Montana, 

Mr. WALSH. I simply desire to say that, upon reflection and 
consultation, I desire to withdraw the request for unanimous 
consent which I presented a moment ago, and accordingly the 
matter appears to be disposed of. 

Mr. ASHURST. Of course, this arrangement withdrawing 
the request for unanimous consent was not made for the pur- 
pose of taking me off the floor? 

Mr. WALSH. Oh. no. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. The Senator has the floor. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I simply desire to say to the 
Senator from Arizona that I supposed he was addressing him- 
self to the unanimous consent requested by me in the hope that 
the matter would be expedited and that I feared the unanimous 
consent agreement requested might have a tendency to delay. 

Mr. ASHURST. The ruling of the Chair was correct, and I 
am also in favor, of course, of the unanimous- consent agreement 
proposed to the Senate by the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Warsa]. I do not care how we proceed, provided it be in a 
constitutional manner, so long as we abandon periphrasis, cir- 
cumlocution, and the how-not-to-do-it manner in which we have 
been proceeding. I shall stop speaking now, or at any other 
time, in order that either the currency bill or the Alaska rail- 
road bill may be passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Watsu] withdraws the request for unanimous consent. 


BANKING AND CURRENCY. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 7837) to provide for the establishment of 
Federal reserve banks, to furnish an elastic currency, to afford 
means of rediscounting commercial paper, to establish a more 
effective supervision of banking in the United States, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the Committee on Banking and 
Currency has to some extent been chided and criticized for de- 
laying action on the pending legislation, I think that Senators 
who are thoroughly conversant with the subject and familiar 
with the work done by that committee will acquit the committee 
of any such charge. The truth of the matter is, Mr. President, 
that when the Glass bill came before the Banking and Currency 
Committee of the Senate we were all, in the first instance, 
agreed that the bill was somewhat crude and that it needed 
amendment in various particulars in order to become a work- 
able banking and currency measure. With that object in view, 
the committee proceeded to secure witnesses and experts from all 
parts of the country—from the North, the South, the East, and 
the West. We had bankers before us; we had business men be- 
fore us; we had manufacturers before us; and we had before 
us college professors and scientists, and others who claimed to 
be experts in such matters; and I think most of the members of 
the committee will agree with me that we obtained from these 
various sources much yaluable information and instruction of a 
character that we never could have obtained from books. The 
result of our investigation is before the Senate. 

The committee labored under some disadvantages. There 
was, so to speak, a kind of Damocles sword hanging over us a 
part of the time. We were from time to time threatened in the 
newspapers and through other sources that if we did not work 
more expeditiously or move along different lines the measure 
would be taken out of our hands and submitted to a Democratic 


or a railroad cor 


eaucus, but we paid little heed to such threats; the committee 
went on with its work, and I am gratified that the Democratic 
Members of the Senate saw fit to leave the committee undis- 
turbed in its deliberations so that it might pursue its work, 
which it did until a point was reached where the committee 
divided into two sections, and two separate substitutes were 
reported for the bill. IL. have ne criticism to make of the action 
of the Democratic Party in taking up what I will call, for the 
purposes of the diseussien, the Owen bill, and going over it 
and revising it in the manner in which they have done. I think 
they acted fairly, justly, and wisely in not taking the bill out of 
the bands of the committee, but in leaving it with the com- 
mittee to report the bill in the only possible manner in which we 
could report it. 


Mr. President, before proceeding with the consideration of 
the merits of the proposed legislation I desire in brief outline 
to call your attention to the currency systems that have pre- 
vailed in this country from the earliest times, for I conceive 
that some lessons can be derived from our own experience. 

The cireulating mediums of the thirteen Colonies, after they 
had ceased to rely on barter as a medium of exchange, was 
at first specie, mostly foreign silver coins. These became so 
plentiful that as early as 1652 a mint was established in New 
England for the coinage of shillings, sixpence, and threepence 
pieces. In some localities, as, for instanee, Virginia, the 
Spanish piece of eight was made a money standard. While 
the money of account in the Colonies was English, the money 
that circulated was chiefly Spanish and Portuguese. 

Paper money was first issued by Massachusetts in 1690, fol- 
lowed by several subsequent issues. The issues were so exces- 
sive that it resulted in great depreciation of the currency. 

For the purpose of defraying the expenses of an expedition 
against the Indians and to aecommodate domestic trade the 
Legislature of South Carolina established a publie bank in 
1712 and issued £48,000 in bills of credit, called bank bills, to be 
loaned out at interest on landed and personal security and to be 
redeemed gradually at the rate of £4,000 a year. This paper 
currency in time became greatly depreciated. 

In 1723 Pennsylvania made its first experiment in paper cnr- 
rency. In March it issued £15,000 of such currency. It 
was only available for loans on land securtiy or plate deposited 
in the loan office. The borrowers had to pay 5 per eent interest. 
The bills were made a legal tender for all payments on pain 
of confiscating the debt or forfeiting the commodity. The bills 
were to be gradually retired at the rate of one-eighth per year. 
The issue of this currency being moderate and limited, it was 
able to maintain itself on a parity with gold and silver, and it 
was regarded at the time as the best paper currency in the 
Colonies. Most of the other Colonies issued paper currency of 
one kind and another prior to the Revolutionary War. Vir- 
ginia, however, issued none prior to 1755. On the whole, it may 
be said that the Colonies prior to the Revolutionary War 
suffered both from the scarcity and from the character of their 
currency. 

In 1763 the English Parliament passed an act— 

To prevent paper bills of credit hereafter to be issued m any of His 
Majesty's Colon or plantations in America from being declared to 
be a legal tender in payment of money, and to prevent the legal tender 


of such bills as are now subsi from prolonged beyond the 
periods for calling in and sinking the same. 


This act was not obeyed, but did nevertheless cause great 
embarrassment and distress in the Colonies. 

Pelatlah Webster, a merchant of Philadelphia, estimated that 
the whole circulating cash of the Thirteen Colonies just before 
the Revolutionary War was only $12,000,000, or perhaps not more 
than $10,000,000, He said that not more than one-half, or at 
most three-fifths, of the circulating cash in Pennsylvania was 
paper, and I am well convinced that that proportion was not 
exceeded in the other States where paper money was circulated. 

While the currency system to which I have thus referred was 
highly detrimental and restrictive upon traffic and commerce, 
yet it had one redeeming feature, ond that was that it tended 
to repress to a great extent an undue expansion of credit. Con- 
siderable losses were in many instances sustained by the holders 
of the depreciated paper currency. This was but an incident of 
this irregular system. 

The outbreak of the Revolutionary War led to the issuance 
of so-called Continental paper money, issued by authority of 
the Continental Congress. Of this money there were two kinds, 
one known as the old emission and the other as the new emis- 
sion. The old emission was issued in various sums annually 
from 1775 down to and inctuding 1781; in all, $357,476.541. 
The new emission was issued in 1780 and 1781, and amounted to 
$2,070,485, This Continental currency, as is well known, greatly 
depreciated as the yolume increased, until in May, 1781, it be- 
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came so low that it took $500 of it to purchase $1 in specie, and 
at this time it entirely ceased to circulate as money, and much 
of it was bought up by speculators. It was a forced legal-tender 
currency, growing out of the exigencies and necessities of the 
war. 

For the purpose of aiding the Government of the then exist- 
ing Confederation—and this was before the Constitution of the 
United States had been adopted—the Bank of North America 
was incorporated, first by the State and then by Congress, and 
established at Philadelphia. ‘The bank, however, did not open 
its doors or go into active operation until January 7, 1782. The 
war having practically censed in 1781 by the surrender of Corn- 
wallis, the Government, in addition to the help given by the 
bank, was able to secure large loans in Europe, and specie be- 
came plentiful in the country, partly through the British army 
stationed at New York, partly through the French soldiers who 
were here,-and partly from importations from Habana and other 
West India points, The charter of the bank was obtained, as I 
have stated, both from the State and from Congress. Two hun- 
dred and fifty-four thousand dollars of the stock was subscribed 
for by the Government, through Robert Morris, and this made 
the Government the principal stockholder of the bank. The 
bank issued paper currency, but it was accused of-sometimes 
making such currency too plentiful and at other times too 
scarce, leading to contraction, scarcity, and ruin. The opèra- 
tions of the bank were far from satisfactory; in fact, they were 
so objectionable that it was deprived of its State charter four 
years after it commenced business, but it continued its opera- 
tions on the ground that it also had a charter from Congress; 
but after this it proceeded in a more moderate, prudent, and less 
obnoxious manner. In 1786 it sought to secure a renewal of 
its charter from the State of Pennsylvania, but it was unsuc- 
cessful in this effort. The bank was, however, reincorporated 
on the 17th of March, 1787, but with more limited powers and 
only for a period of 14 years. 

In addition to the Bank of North America the following banks 
were incorporated prior to the incorporation of the first Bank 
of the United States, namely: Massachusetts Bank, at Boston, 
Mass.; Bank of New York, in the city of New York; Bank of 
Maryland, which, I think, was located in Baltimore; and Provi- 
dence Bank, Providence, R. I. 

After the Goyernment of the United States had been estab- 
lished under the Constitution, one of the first and most im- 
portant problems that confronted the Government was the fund- 
ing of its great national debt, arising from the Revolutionary 
War. This debt, according to Secretary Hamilton’s first report 
to Congress, was composed of the following items: Foreign debt, 
principal and interest, $11,710,878; domestic debt, principal and 
interest—that is, debt to individuals—$40,414,085; State debt 
ascertained, and State debt balance, estimated, in all $25,- 
000,000, thus making the aggregate indebtedness of the Govern- 
ment at that time the sum of $77,124,463. The creditors of the 
Government were permitted to present their claims and to sub- 
scribe for the loan obligations of the Government in various 
forms—what we would call bonds now, but in those days called 
stocks. For the purpose of aiding the Federal Government in 
carrying on its operations in respect to the funding of the 
national debt and to maintain its credit the first Bank of the 
United States was created by the act of February 25, 1791. 
The preamble of the act clearly discloses its purpose in the 
following language: 

Whereas it is conceived that the establishment of a bank for the 
United States, upon a foundation sufliciently extensive to answer the 
purposes intend thereby, and at the same time upon the 1 les 
which afford adequate security for an 1 and 3 administra- 
tion thereof, will be very conducive to the successful conducting of the 
national finances, will tend to give facility to the obtaining of loans for 
the use of the Government in sudden emergencies, and will roductive 
of considerable advantages to trade and industry in general: Wherefore, 
be it enacted, ete. 

The bank—this is, the first Bank of the United States—was 
entirely a private and not a Government bank. Its charter was 
given for a period of 20 years. Great objection was made to the 
passage of the bill, especially on the ground that it was uncon- 
stitutional to create such a bank. The capital of the bank was 
fixed at $10,000,000, consisting of 2,500 shares of $400 each. 
One-fourth of the subscription for the stock was to be paid in 
specie, the balance in the 6 per cent obligations of the United 
States, or what we would call Government bonds. The Federal 
Government was authorized to subscribe for $2,000,000. The 
bank was to be controlled by a board of 25 electors, elected by 
the stockholders. The bank was authorized to issue its notes, 
which were made a legal tender for all debts due the United 
States. The notes were to be redeemable on demand in specie. 
The bank was authorized to commence business when $400,000 
in specie had been subscribed and paid in. There was no limi- 


tation to its note issues except this, that it could not incur 
debts of any kind in excess of $10,000,000. 

The act of incorporation clearly contemplated—and it was un- 
doubtedly its purpose—that the bank was to aid the Government 
in taking care of its funded debt and to supply it with the neces- 
sary funds in its fiscal operations. On the whole, it would ap- 
pear from its history that the bank fulfilled this purpose fairly 
well. In addition to its note-issuing powers, the bank had the 
usual powers of a bank of deposit and discount. The bank did 
not open for business until December 12, 1791. Discounts were 
only to be made on two-name 60-day paper. It is estimated that 
the bank never received from its subscribing stockholders more 
than about $675,000 in specie. No dividends were paid by the 
bank until 1792. The capital was, in the first instance, over- 
subscribed, and the subscriptions were in consequence scaled 
down to meet the requirements of the charter. While the Gov- 
ernment subscribed for $2,000,000 of the stock, it obtained at or 
about the same time a loan from the bank for an equal amount. 
The bank had branches in New York, oston, Baltimore, 
Charleston, Norfolk, Savannah, New Orleans, and Washington. 
The Government some time after the bank was in operation, be- 
ing hard pressed for funds, was compelled to sell and did finally 
sell all its stock in the bank, but the sale was at a profit of 
$671,860 upon a stock investment of $2,000,000. The circulation 
of the bank never materially exceeded $6,000,000. The relations 
between the bank and the Government were, on the whole, inti- 
mate and friendly. While the charter did not make it the de- 
pository of the Government funds, yet the Government neverthe- 
less made it a depository of the larger part of such funds, for 
the bank was continually aiding the Government in its foreign 
exchanges, as the bank was authorized to deal in such ex- 
changes. The charter of the bank expired in March, 1811. In 1810, 
when the bank applied to Congress for a renewal of its charter, 
Gallatin, who was then Secretary of the Treasury, was strongly 
in favor of renewing the charter. Among other things he said: 

The advantages of banks in the fiscal operations of the Government 
were unquestionable. The only question was whether these services 
could be most conveniently performed by a national bank or by a num- 
ber of State banks. State banks might be used, and in case of a non- 
renewal of the charter must be u by the Treasury, but surely with 
less convenience and safety. 

The charter of the bank, as is well known, was not renewed. 
The vote in the House on the bill to renew the charter was 
taken January 24, 1811, and stood 65 to 64, and in the Senate 
the vote was taken February 20, 1811, and stood 17 to 17. The 
bank having failed to secure a renewal was duly liquidated 
within a-comparatively short period and all of its liabilities, in- 
cluding its liabilities to stockholders, were paid in full, with 
ample dividends. On the whole, it can be said that the bank 
had in every way been successful, helpful to the Government in 
its fiscal operations, and of benefit to the public. The failure 
to renew the charter did not arise because of any shortcomings 
of the bank or because of its failure to perform the functions for 
which it was created. The bank owed its demise largely to 
party and political conditions and to the prejudice which ex- 
isted among many prominent men against a national or Federnl 
bank. The financial statements of the bank for January, 1809, 
and January, 1811, are most interesting, and I ask that they 
may be incorporated in my remarks without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Potnpexter in the chair). 
Without objection, it will be so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Financial statement of Bank of the United States. 


rer rrrr „„ 


23,510,000 


1913. 


this bank for the purpose of showing how useful a well-con- 
ducted central bank can be to the Government and to the peo- 
ple. I also refer to it for the reason that, like the Bank of 
England, it was based to a large extent on the funded debt of 
the Government, though in the case of the Bank of England 
that debt has never been paid and is never likely to be paid, 
while the obligations of the Federal Government, in the form 
of stock subscriptions, were fully liquidated at maturity. 

The failure of Congress to renew the charter of the bank 
placed the Government and the public in the hands of a large 
number of State banks. There were 88 of such banks in the 
year the renewal of the charter was denied. By 1815 the num- 
ber had increased to 208 and by 1816 to 246. Gallatin made 
the following estimate of the banking facilities of the country 
at the dates mentioned, which I ask to have incorporated in 
my remarks. without reading. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Bank of the United States } 1811 $10, 000, 000 


88 State banks 42,610, 601 
208 State banks 1815 259, 
246 State banks. 19,000, 009 


Mr. NELSON. The War of 1812 came upon the country the 
year following the expiration of the charter of the bank, and the 
Federal Government was, in consequence, compelled to rely upon 
the State banks for aid during that war, and their well-nigh 
universal suspension of specie payment in 1814 almost paralyzed 
the operations of the Treasury. The notes of the State banks 
did not pass current out of their own locality, and it became 
difficult to make transfer of funds, public or private, from one 
part of the country to another. Gallatin expressed his deliber- 
ate opinion that the suspension of specie payments might have 
been prevented if the Bank of the United States had still been 
in existence. He believed that the enormous increase of State 
banks, occasioned by the dissolution of that bank, would not 
haye oecurred if that bank had continued to exist. No doubt 
the difficulties- of the situation were aggravated by the pend- 
ency of the war, but still it is likely that had the bank, in 
its fine condition, been allowed to exist it would have been a 
great help to the Government during the trying days of the 
war, and the suspension of specie payment might have been 
avoided. 

The embarrassment in the money market following the sus- 
pension of the first Bank of the United States and the sus- 
pension of specie payment led to the agitation for the creation 
of another Federal bank. As early as January, 1814, a petition 
from New York was presented to Congress for the incorpora- 
tion of a national bank with a capital of $30,000,000. Several 
bills were introduced in Congress. Finally one of these bills 
passed both Houses of Congress, but it was vetoed by President 
Madison. Subsequently, in January, 1816, a bill chartering 
another bank of the United States, commonly known as the 
“second bank,“ was passed by a vote of 80 to 71 in the House and 
by 22 to 12 in the Senate. This bill was approved by the Presi- 
dent. The capital of the bank was fixed at $35,000,000, in 
shares of $100 each, one-fifth of the shares to be taken by 
the Federal Government and four-fifths by the public. 

No individual, firm, or corporation was permitted to sub- 
scribe for more than $300,000. The charter was to run for 
n period of 20 years; The bank was to be governed by a 
board of 25 directors, 5 appointed by the President and 20 
by the bank, under a restrictive system of voting. Both classes 
of directors were to be appointed or elected annually. The bank 
could hold property of all kinds up to $55,000,000, and its 
indebtedness, exclusive of deposits, was restricted to $35,000,000. 
The bank could issue: currency or notes im denominations less 
than $100, but not less than $5, payable on demand in specie, 
and notes for $1,000 or more payable in 60 days. The bank 
was authorized’ to establish branches: wherever needed, and all 
the demand notes of the bank were to be received in payment 
of all debts due the United States. Government funds were 
to be deposited in the bank unless the Secretary of the Treasury 
otherwise ordered. The bank was forbidden to suspend specie 
payment on ifs demand notes; and on any of such notes which 
were not promptly redeemed in coin it was required’ to pay 
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interest at the rate of 12 per cent per annum during the period 
of suspension. The bank was required to pay the Government 
for its charter the gross sum of $1,500,000. The control of the 
Government over the bank consisted in the appointment and 
removal of five of the directors, the withdrawal of Government 
deposits, the requirement of weekly statements, and the inspec- 
tion of its accounts. Subscriptions to the stock of the bank 
were required to be made one-fourth in specie and three-fourths 
in the funded debt of the United States, or what we call Gorern- 
ment bonds. The bank was. authorized to commence business 
as soon as $8,400,000 in specie and in funded debt had been 
paid in. The bank was given a monopoly of note issue, and 
was required to transfer the public funds from one part of the 
country to another without charge: 

I quote from the report of the Monetary Commission the 
following brief history of the bank: 

The history of the bank, in brief; was as follows: The bank was 
chartered April 10, 1816, and on April 30 Congress ordered that 
resumption of specie payments go into effect on February 20, 1817. 
The bank was quickly. organized under the presidency of Jones, and 
began operations In January, ISIT. Owing to mismanagement Jones 
was forced to resign in 1818, and Langdon Cheves became president. 
He held office until 1823, when be was succeeded by Nicholas. Biddle. 
In June, 1829, Senator Woodbury, of New Hampshire; brought com- 
piaints against Jeremiah Mason, manager of the Portsmouth branch. 
n the following December President Jackson, in his annual message, 
questioned the constitutionallty of the bank and accused it of failing 
to establish a sound currency. On April 30, 1830, a committee of the 
House of Representatives reported at length. on the points raised by 
Jackson, its conclusions being entirely favorable to the bank. A Sen- 
ate report was likewise friendly: In 1881 Senator Benton supported 
a. resolution 1 rechartering the bank. In January, 1832, the 
bank petitioned for recharter, and this was favorably acted upon by 
committees. of the Senate: and the House. A bill for recharter was 
passed, but «vetoed by Jackson July 19, 1832. In the autumn of this 
ear Jackson was reelected, President, and interpreted the vote as an 
ndorsement of his opposition to the bank. In December, 1832, Jackson 
raised the estion whether the funds of the Government were safe 
in the cust of the bank. An investigation was ordered by the House, 
and a majority report of the Committee on 7 and Means upheld 
the bank. This report was adopted March 2, 1 „ by a vote of 109 to 
46. Notwithstanding this the President determined to remove the 
deposits. and in order to accomplish his purpose on September 23 ĝis- 
missed Duane, Secretary of the Treasury, who objected to removal, and 
appointed Taney in his place. The latter on September 26 ordered 
that deposits henceforth be made in certain State banks. On December 
3, 1833; Taney reported his reasons for removal to the Senate, In 
1836 the charter of the bank expired. 


The yast and undue expansion of paper currency through 
State banks, which had occurred after the discontinuance of 
the first Bank of the United States, had led to the suspension of 
specie payments in 1814; and as a consequence, while the first 
bank was organized chiefly for the purpose of aiding and main- 
taining public and private credit, one of the great purposes of 
the second bank was to aid the Government not only in main- 
taining its public credit, but also to aid in resuming specie: pay- 
ments and the establishment of a sound paper currency through- 
out the country. The burden of restoring specie payment was 
in consequence, in the main, left with the bank, After the act 
of incorporation had passed, Congress by joint resolution di- 
rected that specie payment should) be resumed: on February 20, 
1817. Out of the duty entailed upon the bank to bring about 
the resumption of specie payment arose its first friction and 
trouble with the State banks, whose opposition and unfriendli- 
ness the bank encountered from the very beginning. The Goy- 
ernment deposits were at this time scattered in the State banks, 
and such deposits were from time to time to be transferred 
to the Federal bank, but the State banks insisted on transferring 
these funds in the shape of their irredeemable currency, thus 
throwing the entire burden upon the bank, for the bank would 
be heavily penalized if it failed to redeem the deposits of the 
Government in specie. While the bank was not managed as well 
as it might have been, yet its chief troubles at the outset came 
from these causes. In one form or another there was consider- 
able hostility manifested by the State banks against the resump- 
tion of specie payments, and many of them were unwilling or 
unable to redeem their Government deposits in specie. 

I especially invoke the attention of Senators to listen to what 
T am about to say, as it bears on the pending legislation. 

In the early part of its operations the bank established a 
considerable number of branch banks, 25 of such branches in all 
from first to last. At the outset no definite amount of capitai 
was assigned to these branches, but afterwards, in 1819, the 
bank made the fatal mistake of assigning and. distributing to 
each of the branches a definite and specific amount of capital. 
The following table, which I beg leave to insert in my remarks, 


shows the amount of capital assigned to the various. branches 


at three different dates. 
Here is a list which. I ask to have incorporated in my remarks. 
The PRESIDING. OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 


so ordered. 


1819. 1822, 
$118, 000 $200, 000 $200,000 
335, 000 300,000 350, 000 

256, 000 200, 000 200, 
245,000 | 1,500,000 2, £00, 009 
SSS 
550, 000 500, 000 500, 000 
1,761,000 | 1,000,000 1,000, 009 
862, 000 500, 000 500, 009 
678, 000 500, 000 500, 009 
935,000 | 1,500,000 1, 500, 000 
421,000 | 1,000,000 1,600, 009 
000 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 009 


3888885 


£ 
s 


500/000 1, 500, 009 


Mr. NELSON. It thus appears from this table which I have 
quoted that $47,092,000 of the resources of the bank were dis- 
tributed as capital among 19 branches. The bank was greatly 
criticized for injustice and unfairness in this distribution. It 
was justly maintained that the distribution was not made con- 
formable to the commercial and financial importance of the dif- 
ferent localities. But the fatal mistake was in thus dissipating 
and scattering the resources of the bank; and I particularly 
refer to this matter because it ought to be a lesson to us in the 
present emergency and admonish us to avoid as far as possible 
dissipating and scattering the bank reserves of the country. 

A great change took place in the character of the capital stock 
of the bank. At the outset a large proportion of it consisted of 
Government obligations, or stocks, as it was known in the termi- 
nology of those days. In April, 1817, out of the total capital 
and surplus of the bank, amounting to nearly $47,000,000, one- 
half consisted of Government obligations; but, inasmuch as 
there came a favorable turn in the revenues of the Government 
thereafter, a large share of these Government obligations held 
by the bank were from time to time redeemed, and the holdings 
of the bank of this character were accordingly greatly reduced. 

The Government reyenues were kept on deposit in the bank 
until removed by order of Secretary Taney. In remote locali- 
ties, where the bank bad no branches, the local State banks 
acted as temporary depositaries and as transfer agents of Gov- 
ernment revenues, but in this respect these State banks were 
merely the agents of the central bank. The bank on the whole 
proved a safe depositary of Government funds and the Govern- 
ment did not lose a dollar of its deposits with the bank. The 
bank was required to transfer the Government funds free of 
charge to such places as the Government required. Such trans- 
fers in the years from 1815 to 1827, inclusive, averaged $28,000,- 
000 a year. Some friction arose between the Government and 
the bank in reference to such transfer of funds and the checking 
of the Government against them, as, for instance, when, in 
August, 1817, the Treasnrer of the United States drew upon the 
mother bank at Philadelphia for $11,000,000 the cashier of the 
bank complained that the Philadelphia bank did not have that 
much funds to the credit of the Government and asked that the 
checks be made upon the bank and such branches as held Gov- 
ernment funds. 

The Treasurer declined to comply with the wishes of the bank, 
and stated that he kept no account other than with the chief 
or mother bank for the transfer of funds. A like case occurred 
in November of the same year when a Treasury draft on the 
branch bank at Richmond came back unpaid for lack of Govern- 
ment funds in that bank. I cite these cases as incidents in the 
experiences of the Government with the bank. I ask leave to 
insert in my remarks the following statement showing the 
amount of Government deposits in the bank and its branches for 
the period extending from 1817 to 1836, year by year. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered, 

The statement is as follows: ; 


7, 400, 000 
2, 900, 000 
3, 600, 000 
000 


28535888 
8888888 


< 


— 
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1830 , „ 

5 , 000 
2222 A ... 39930 
1833.— 12, 800, 000 
1834___ 4, 000, 000 
1835___ 2, 600, 000 
183622 aa 600, 000 


Mr. NELSON. The bank did not fully meet the public ex- 
pectations in respect to its circulating notes. This was largely 
owing to its failure to adopt adequate means and facilities for 
redemption. It failed to provide an adequate supply of specie 
and to distribute it at points where the notes were redeemable. 
The bank was also charged with delinquency in resorting to 
undue expansion in certain localities, I call the attention of 
Senators to that. 

Trouble also arose from the fact that each independent branch 
bank issued notes of its own, which were redeemable at the 
place of issue, and the difficulty of supplying specie for the re- 
demption of these notes at 19 different branches manifestly com- 
plicated the situation. It seems to me that from the experience 
of the bank in this respect a lesson can well be drawn in the 
present emergency, a lesson as to how serious it may be to pro- 
vide for the issue of notes at a large number of points and for 
the redemption of those notes in specie at such points. This 
drawback should be minimized as much as possible, and this is 
one of the aims of the Hitchcock substitute. The following 


Statement, which I ask leave to incorporate in my remarks, 
tn the note circulation of the bank from 1817 to 1836, in- 
clusive. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The statement is as follows: 


iy PSS a BESO eS a ae RS „5 


1828 


23, 000, 000 

Mr. NELSON. On the whole, it may be said that the manage- 
ment of the bank in many respects was subject to just criticism, 
and that it had not on all occasions been as mindful as it ought 
to have been of its duties to the Government and to the public. 
It was far from being as well managed and conducted as the 
first Bank of the United States. It encountered the opposition 
of President Jackson, who was, in principle, opposed to the cre- 
ation of banks of this kind, and who subsequently undoubtedly 
found fair grounds for criticizing some of the operations of the 
bank. The bank sought to secure a renewal of its charter from 
Congress, but failed in its attempt by reason of the yeto of 
President Jackson. 

In 1833 the deposits of the Government were, upon the order 
of Secretary Taney, at the instance of President Jackson, en- 
tirely withdrawn from the bank, and this led to its ultimate 
downfall and demise. I refer to this incident not for the pur- 
pose in any manner of criticizing the conduct of the statesmen 
of those days, but simply for the purpose of calling attention to 
the fact of how dangerous this power of absolute remoyal of 
Government deposits from a public bank may prove to be. No 
one doubts but what the removal of the Government deposits 
from the second Bank of the United States led to its downfall. 
To equip the Secretary of the Treasury with such a power under 
the new system that we are now about to establish would be 
dangerous in the extreme. Our Government deposits of surplus 
funds run from $100,000,000 to $200,000,000 per year, and under 
the new system would include all the revenues of the Govern- 
ment. The sudden withdrawal of these deposits from the re- 
serve banks, or from any one of them, might lead to the suspen- 
sion of the bank. The Glass bill, as well as the Hitchcock bill, 
declines to equip the Secretary of the Treasury with this abso- 
lute power. If this power is to be retained in any shape or 
manner or to any extent by the Secretary of the Treasury, it 
ought to be exercised under the supervision and with the con- 
currence of the Federal reserve board, that board in which is 
vested the regulation and welfare of our proposed new system. 

As the failure to renew the charter of the first Bank of the 
United States in 1810 remitted the Government and the public 
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to a varied system of State banks for paper currency and bank- 
ing facilities, which brought a flood of paper currency into cir- 
culation and led to the suspension of specie payment from 1814 
to 1817, so the failure to renew the charter of the second Bank 
of the United States left us without a national paper currency 
and remitted the Government and the public again to a variety 
of State banks, whose numbers and circulation increased at a 
rapid rate. The Goyernment deposits were placed in some of 
these banks. Government revenues were in part paid in these 
State-bank notes, many of them depreciated for lack of specie 
redemption. The situation finally became so precarious that the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Woodbury, on July 11, 1836, 
issued a circular providing that nothing but gold and silver, 
and in proper cases Virginia land scrip, would be received in pay- 
ment for public lands, except in the case of preemption settlers. 

This circular created alarm and fear and almost a panic 
among the banks, and a rapid and undue contraction resulted 
therefrom, and it served, contrary to expectations, to banish gold 
and silver from circulation. The next Congress passed a bill to 
repeal the circular, which the President vetoed. ‘The ever- 
increasing flood of State-bank currency brought the panic of 
1837 in its wake. Fear possessed the people who held this 
currency and they demanded the redemption of it in specie. 
Few of the banks were able to respond. Most of them suspended 
and closed their doors. When these banks failed and went 
down in 1837 some of them held Government deposits, The loss 
of these deposits at the time greatly crippled the Government 
in: its fiscal operations. The Government deposits had at all 
events been safe in both the first and the second banks of the 
United States, but it now became palpably evident that they 
were no longer safe with the State banks. Some other place for 
their safe-keeping was urgently needed and must be devised, 
and in consequence the President, in 1837, recommended legisla- 
tion for the adoption of a subtreasury system, a system by which 
funds of the Government were to be retained in the vaults of 
the Treasury at Washington and in the vaults of the yarious 
so-called subtreasuries of the country. Congress at first refused 
to pass the legislation asked for, but nevertheless the system 
was practically put into operation by the executive department. 
In 1840 Congress finally passed the legislation asked for, but 
in consequence of a change of administration Congress repealed 
the law in 1841 and passed a bill creating another national bank. 
This bill was vetoed by the President, who had been elected as 
Vice President, but had become Chief Executive as the result of 
the death of the President. In the meantime and down to 1846 
the funds of the Government remained under its own control] 
without any law for their deposit or safe-keeping. But sub- 
sequent to 1840 they were deposited in seven New York banks, each 
bank in turn holding all the deposits for one month at a time. 
Congress finally, in 1846, passed the law creating the subtreasury 
system, with which you are all familiar and which I need not 
describe in detail, and which has been in vogue ever since. This 
system, while it provided a safe depositary for the Government 
funds, has proved in some respects detrimental and injurious to 
the commerce and finance of the country. The vice of the 
system is this, that as the revenues of the Government, from 
time to time, greatly exceed its expenditures this excess is with- 
drawn from circulation in the channels of commerce and trade 
and locked up as a dead fund in the Treasury. 

One of the merits of both the Glass and the Hitchcock bills 
is to remedy this defect by providing that the Government funds 
shall from time to time be deposited in the reserve banks and 
checked against by the Government in making its disbursements, 
The surplus money of the Government will in this manner be 
in constant and active use, and the banks and the publie will 
derive great benefit from the system. As is well known, it has 
heretofore been the practice, when there has been an accumula- 
tion of Government funds in the Treasury and there has been a 
stringency in the money market, to deposit from time to time 
these funds, mainly in a limited number of fayored banks, who 
have oftentimes used the funds not so much for commercial 
loans as for the purpose of maintaining the integrity of so- 
called call loans based upon stock collaterals, The subtreasury 
system has in recent years been somewhat modified in actual 
practice by the more liberal and fair distribution of Government 
funds among the banks. But however well meaning and fair 
our several Secretaries of the Treasury have been in making 
such distribution of deposits, they have, nevertheless, been sub- 
ject to great criticism for undue favoritism. It will be a great 
relief under the present system for the Secretaries of the Treas- 
ury to deposit the funds, as proyided in the Glass bill and the 

Hitchcock substitute, in the Federal reserve banks. 

While the subtreasury system, in the absence of a national 

Federal bank, afforded relief to the Government in respect to 
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its deposits, it failed to give any relief to the public at large. 
They were left with no other paper currency than that issued 
by a variety and multitude of State banks, under various sys- 
tems. In a few of the States these systems were good, in some 
of them indifferent, and in many of them poor and unreliable, 
Many of the notes, while they temporarily circulated at par iu 
the neighborhood where they were issued, yet as soon as they 
got some distance from home they were invariably taken at a 
discount, if taken at all. On the whole, in many instances, they 
proved a great burden upon the trade and commerce of the 
country, oftentimes leading to undue inflation and at other times 
to undue contraction. Not only did the commerce and traffic 
of the country in general suffer from this currency, but in many 
instances depositors lost their little all and became entirely pau- 
perized. It would be imposing upon the time of the Senate and 
would perhaps prove of little value to describe these various 
State-bank systems in detail. It is sufficient to say that such 
as they were—good, indifferent, and bad—they gave us the only 
paper currency we possessed from the time of the demise of 
the second Bank of the United States until the establishment 
of our present national-bank system. 

There is no telling how long our country would have con- 
tinued under this older system if the exigencies of the Civil 
War had not brought about a change and led to the enactment 
of our present national-bank system. The national-bank law 
was first enacted in 1863, and reenacted, modified, and en- 
larged by the act of 1864, which forms the basis of the Re- 
vised Statutes on that subject. To meet the expenses of the 
war the Government had, before the first act was passed, issued 
over $300,000,000 in legal-tender notes, commonly called green- 
backs, and in addition it had increased its bonded indebtedness 
from about $80,000,000, at the beginning of the war, to nearly 
$1,500,000,000 in round numbers, and the end of the war being 
still apparently in the far distance it became necessary to incur 
a much larger indebtedness and to make provision for the same. 
The same reason, to a large extent, existed for the enactment 
of the national-bank law as for the enactment of the law pro- 
viding for the charter for the first Bank of the United States, 
namely, to aid the Government in securing further loans and in 
maintaining its financial credit. It is said that when Wash- 
ington asked Hamilton, “ What is to be done with our terrible 
debt?” that Hamilton replied, “ Bank on it as our only avail- 
able capital and the best in the world.” It must be remem- 
bered, too, that at this time the resources of the Government 
were greatly limited by the pending war. Out of the 35 States 
of the Union 11 were in open rebellion, and of the 24 who had 
remained 3 of them—Missouri, Kentucky, and West Virginia 
were border States, where the powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment were not always paramount and effective. At the time 
the first national-bank law was enacted in 1863 gold and silver 
had ceased to circulate. There were at that time about 1,466 
State banks in operation in the States adhering to the Union. 
These banks had a capital of $405,000,000, and a note cireula- 
tion of $238,000,000 in round numbers. This circulation and 
our greenback circulation constituted at this time the only 
circulating medium of the country, aside from yarious tem- 
porary and lawless expedients, such as checks and other kinds 
of makeshifts. 

The object of the national bank law was of a twofold charac- 
ter; first, to secure purchasers and holders of the Government 
bonds, and second to give the public a safe and sound paper 
circulating medium. The act accomplished to a great extent 
both of these purposes. It created a market for the bonds and 
maintained their integrity. It gave the people a currency that 
was absolutely safe and sound, and which has not from the 
time of the inauguration of the system entailed a single dollar 
of loss on a bill holder. The system thus inaugurated has 
grown until at this time we have a total of 7,500 national banks 
in round numbers, with a paid-up capital of $1,056,000,000, a 
surplus of about $725,000,000, outstanding note circulation of 
$724,000,000, individual deposits amounting to $5,760,000,000 in 
round numbers, and loans and discounts amounting to 
$6,160,000,000 in round numbers. Prior to 1900 no national 
bank could be organized or established with a capital of less 
than $50,000. By the act of March 14, 1900, banks were per- 
mitted to be organized with a capital of not, less than $25,000 
in towns where the population did not exceed 3,000, There 
are over 2,000 of these small banks organized under the pro- 
visions of this act, and these small banks have been the means 
of extending good banking facilities to the rural communities 
and the smaller towns of the country. The circulating notes 
issued by the national banks are based upon Goyernment bonds 
deposited in the Treasury Department with a redemption fund 
of 5 per cent deposited by the banks. 
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Now I come to that system of bank reserves in which we are 
so much interested. In order to fortify and strengthen tlie 
system, a scheme of so-called bank reserves was established by 
the act. For such purpose the national banks of the country 
were segregated into three classes—banks in central reserve 
cities, banks in reserve cities, and country banks. In the origi- 
nal acts of 1863 and 1864 provision was made for only one cen- 
tral reserve city, to wit, New York. By the act of 1887 this 
was changed so as to allow, upon a proper showing, cities of a 
population of 200,000 or more to become central reserve cities. 
There are only two cities that have taken advantage of this 
law—Chicago and St. Louis. There are a number of other 
cities which could readily have become central reserve cities 
under the law of 18S7, having sufficient population for that 
purpose. Among those of that class that I can recall at this 
moment are Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, New 
Orleans, Kansas City, St. Paul, Minneapolis, San Francisco, 
and there are other cities which I am unable to recall at this 


moment. 
Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Detroit? 
Mr. NELSON. Yes; Detroit. 


Mr. POMERENE, And Cincinnati. 

Mr. NELSON. Yes. There are 47 cities that have been des- 
ignated as reserve cities. There are 52 national banks in the 
central reserve cities and 315 national banks in the reserve 
cities. All the other national banks of the country are known 
as country banks. 

The national-bank law provides that country banks must 
keep a reserve of at least 15 per cent of the aggregate amount 
of their deposits. Two-fifths of this, or 6 per cent, must be 
kept in their own vaults; three-fifths, or 9 per cent, may be 
kept at their option in national banks in central reserve cities 
or in reserve cities, as the case may be. National banks in re- 
serve cities are required to keep a reserve of 25 per cent of the 
aggregate amount of their deposits. One-half of this amount 
they are required to keep in their own vaults; the other one- 
half they may deposit in the national banks in the central re- 
serve cities. Banks in central reserve cities are required to keep 
in their own vaults a reserve of 25 per cent of the aggregate 
amount of their deposits, but in all of these cases the banks are 
credited on their reserves with the 5 per cent kept in the Treas- 
ury for the redemption of their circulating notes; in other 
words, this is deducted from the amount of the reserves re- 
quired. 

It is evident that the original national-bank act contemplated 
but one great reserve center for the entire country, the city of 
New York, and although this plan was afterwards modified by 
the act of 1887, to which I have already called your attention, 
the fact remains that New York has always continued to be 
the main and chief reserve reservoir of the country, and on 
account of its great foreign and domestic commerce and its 
large amount of accumulated capital it will undoubtedly con- 
tinue in the future, as in the past, to be the chief financial 
reservoir of the country, from which relief in great emergencies 
must come, notwithstanding any system of reserve banks we 
may establish. The reserve bank at New York will be the ulti- 
mate reservoir to which other reserve banks in case of emer- 
gency must look. 

While in theory the reserve system of the national-bank act 
seemed good, yet in actual practice, especially in times of money 
stringencies and panics, it has proved a great source of weak- 
ness and danger. The banks in the central reserve cities have 
striven to secure the reserves and other deposits of the country 
banks and of the banks in the reserve cities, and the banks in 
the reserve cities huve in like manner striven to secure the re- 
serves of the country banks, and as an inducement in both cases 
an interest of 2 per cent per annum has been paid on such 
deposits and reserves. The banks of the interior, in times when 
the demand for money at home has been slack, have forwarded 
their deposits in great volume to the banks of the central re- 
serve cities, especially to banks in New York, and these banks, 
who in this manner became at certain seasons of the year so 
plethoric with the funds of the interior banks, could not afford, 
while paying 2 per cent interest, to allow the funds to remain 
idle, and this drove them, of necessity, to have recourse to call 
or demand loans secured by stock collaterals. These loans are 
usually made to stockbrokers, who are buying and carrying 
stocks for themselves or their customers. While in ordinary 
times such loans may be regarded as liquid, yet in times of 
money stringencies and panics they are anything but liquid. 
If under those circumstances the loans are called in, the bor- 
rower has neither money himself nor can he obtain loans from 
other banks to redeem the loans, and the result is that his 
stocks are sold at a sacrifice on the stock exchange without 
practically adding anything to the volume of money. In times 


of panics the only loans that are really liquid, in the true sense 
of the term, are bills of exchange drawn against the shipment 
of preducts that may be termed the necessaries of life, such as 
cotton, wheat, corn, flour, and other articles, shipped abroad. 
The panics of 1873, 1893, and 1907 demonstrated the truth 


of this proposition. One of the sources of the evil of this 
system has been the payment of interest by banks on bank 
deposits. On the one side it promotes the undue transmission 
of funds from the interior to these great banking centers. On 
the other hand, it induces the banks who thus secure these 
large deposits to unduly expand their credits and to carry a 
large quantity of call stock-exchange loans, and thus these 
funds are withdrawn from the channels of commerce. On the 
heels of the panic of 1873 a committee was appointed by the 
New York Clearing House to investigate the causes which led 
to that panic and to report upon what reforms were necessary 
in the operations of the banks to increase the security of their 
business, and so forth. On November 11, 1878, this committee 
presented its report. It is printed in full in volume 5 of the 
Report of the Monetary Commission, pages 91 to 101, inclusive, 
to which reference is made. At this time I can only quote the 
following passages from the report. Among other things, it 
states: 

No institution can in the long run purchase deposits of money, 

yable on demand, of the owners and at the same time secure to 
tself a just and pro compensation for the business without violating 
some of the conditions indispensable to the public safety. It must either 
use them fn ways that are illegitimate and perilous or use them in 
excess. This has been abundantly proved by innumerable instances in 
years past, and the practice of paying interest for such deposits was 
unanimously condemned by the bank officers In 1857 as one of the 
8838 causes of the panic at that period, for the reasons given 
n a printed report, of which a copy is annexed hereto. 

Speaking of call stock-exchange loans, the report states: 

Legitimate commerce does not, then, demand it. It is still subject 
to instant call. There is consequently no resource but to loan it in 
Wall Street upon stocks and bonds. hh doing which so much of the 
Nation's movable capital passes for the time into fixed and Immovable 
forms of investment and its essential character is instantly changed. 
Loans are made with facility upon securities which have no strictly 
commercial quality, new and unnecessary enterprises are encouraged, 
wild speculations are stimulated, and the thoughtless and unwary are 
betrayed into ruinous operations. The autumnal demand finds the 
resources of the Nation unnaturally diverted from their legitimate chan- 
nels, and they can only be turned back with difficulty and public 
embarrassment. Such has been our well-known experience year after 
year, Interest upon money has, as a consequence, fluctuated widely 
from 3 and 4 per cent per annum in summer to 15 and 20 per cent in 
the fall and winter upon commercial paper, and upon stocks at times 
to one-half and even 1 per cent a day. Vicissitudes like these are 
utterly destructive to all legitimate commerce, and institutions whose 
operations tend to such results are enemies to the public welfare. 

Among the other recommendations for reform made by this 
committee, the first and principal recommendation was: 

That payment of interest upon deposits, either directly or indirectly, 
be entirely prohibited. 

I may say in this connection that while a great majority of 
the banks of the New York Clearing House approved of it and 
would have adopted the plan there was a very small minority 
that refused to acquiesce. The result was that the rule recom- 
mended by this committee was not adopted. I commend the 
perusal of this report to all who are interested in the subject 
matter. All of us can recall the panic of 1907. It is still fresh 
in our memories. I do not care to go into the details of that 
subject at this time, but will simply state the bald fact that the 
banks of New York stopped the panic and run at that time by 
closing their doors and suspending, and that suspension con- 
tinned in spite of the fact that during ite pendency over 
$90,000,000 of gold was imported from Europe upon bills of 
exchange drawn against bills of lading for agricultural products 
shipped to Europe, and in spite of the fact that the Government 
deposited with the banks of New York during that period 
upward of $40,000,000, one-half of it in two of the largest 
banks; and it is to be noted also that during the acute period 
of the panic and suspension our national bank-note circulation 
was increased to the extent of nearly $50,000,000. The total 
deposits made by the Government in the banks at that time 
amounted to $58,000,000; so that $58,000,000 of Government 
deposits, $50,000,000 of additional bank-note circulation, and 
over $90,000,000 in gold was added to the money supply of the 
eountry before the banks could open their doors and resume 
their normal business. We all know how the reserves of the 
interior banks of the country were tied up during this period 
of suspension. The tie-up in New York led to the tie-up in 
Chicago and St. Louis, and the tie-up at these three centers led, 
to a greater or less extent, to the tie-up of the banks in the 40 
or more reserve cities and in the country banks, though it may 
be said that at that time in some of the States in the upper 
Mississippi Valley many of the country banks kept their doors 
open all the time and were at all times ready to respond to the 
full demand of their depositors. I refer to these matters not 
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so much for the purpose of criticizing anybody as for the pur- 
pose of enabling us to draw a lesson therefrom; and that lesson 
has been utilized in a concrete form in two of the pending 
currency bills by entirely changing the system of reserves and 
by prohibiting the payment of interest on such reseryes and 
the payment of interest on deposits in the reserve banks. 

I may say in this connection that the original Glass bill 
prohibits the payment of interest on all deposits except on the 
deposit of Government funds. The Hitchcock bill is along the 
same lines, and prohibits the payment of interest on bank de- 
posits in the reserve banks, while the last print of the Owen 
bill, if my recollection serves me right, is silent on that sub- 
ject. I will ask the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] or the 
Senator from New York [Mr. O'Gorman], whom I see before 
me, if I am not correct? I rather think it was unintentional. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. My understanding is that interest will not 
be paid on deposits made by member banks, and will not be 
paid on deposits made by the Federal Government. 

Mr. NELSON. It is not indicated in the last print of the 
bill that that is so. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, as I understand the bill, 
the banks are not entitled to pay to any member banks for 
moneys on deposit. That is plain in all the bills, I think. As 
to Government deposits, interest can be paid, as I understand, 
depending upon the condition of the bank and the desire of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. The banks are permitted to pay 
interest on Government deposits. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. I desire to say, Mr. President, with refer- 
ence to the last suggestion made by the Senator from Colorado, 
that if there is any such provision in the Owen bill it does not 
at this time reflect the views of the Senators who subscribed 
to the report on that bill, because the bill contemplates that 
with one or two reservations all the profits of this new banking 
system will go to the Government. If at an intermediate stage 
you require the system to pay interest to the Government on 
the Government’s deposits, you are simply reducing the amount 
that will ultimately go to the Government by way of profit. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The division is not as the Senator from 
New York suggests. The division is made after the payment 
of surplus of 40 per cent. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. I say, with certain reservations. I had in 
mind the surplus of 40 per cent. I had in mind the 6 per cent 
interest on the stock. I had in mind the part of the profits that 
is to be segregated for the purpose of protecting or guaranteeing 
or insuring the deposits of individuals in the member banks. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes; but in addition to that you can 
readily see that the very right which the Secretary of the 
Treasury has to put money in these banks or not to put money 
in these banks is something that would give the power to 
exact interest, if it is necessary. . 

Mr O’'GORMAN. Do I understand the Senator from Colo- 
rado to say that there is an express proyision in the Owen bill 
at this time conferring that power? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I am not certain; but evidently the power 
which the Secretary would have of either depositing money 
there or not depositing money there would give him the power 
to prescribe the terms upon which it could be placed there, 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. NELSON. I do. 

Mr. REED. The Senator from Minnesota asked whether 
there was a prohibition against the payment of interest upon 
bank reserves, 

Mr. NELSON. Upon deposits in reserve banks. 

Mr, REED. Did the Senator refer to reserves deposited by 
one bank in another? 

Mr. NELSON. I referred to the deposits made in the reserve 
banks. The member banks not only may deposit their reserves 
there, but they may deposit their other funds. 

Mr. REED. Yes. ; 

Mr. NELSON. My contention is—and that is what is included 
in the Hitchcock bill—that the reserve banks should pay no in- 
terest on these bank deposits, whether they are a part of the 
reserves or whether they exceed the reserves. \ 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That is true of the Owen bill also. 

Mr. NELSON. I can not find it in the last print, but perhaps 
it was my mistake, 

Mr. REED. May I ask the Senator from Colorado what 
section of the Owen bill provides that? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I am not certain, but I am satisfied that 
there is no power whatever given to these banks to pay any 
interest on deposits made with them. 

Mr. NELSON. There is no express power to do so, but there 
is no inhibition against it. 


Mr. REED. 
think covers it, section 15-16. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; the old section 16 and the new section 15. 

Mr. REED. To clear up the matter, I will state that in the 
Owen bill, as it appears in its last print, section 16 of the old 


Mr. President, I have here the section which I 


bill becomes section 15 of the present bill. 
as follows: 

The moneys held in the general fund of the Treasury, except the 
5 per cent fund for the redemption of outstanding national-bank notes 
and the funds provided in this act for the redemption of Federal reserve 
notes may, upon the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, be 
deposited in Federal reserve banks, which banks, when required by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, shall act as fiscal agents of the United 
States; and the revenues of the Government or any part thereof may be 
deposited in such banks, and disbursements may 55 made by checks 
drawn against such deposits. 

That is a proposition very similar to the section of the Glass 
bill which came here from the House. It covers largely the 
same subject matter as the same section of the Glass bill; but 
the latter had at the end of the section as it appeared there 
these words: 

Provided, That no Federal reserve bank shall pay interest upon any 
deposits except those of the United States, 

. Mr. NELSON. Yes; that is what I referred to. „ 

Mr. REED. That language does not appear in the same 
place in the Owen bill, and I do not think it appears elsewhere 
in the bill. 

Mr. NELSON. That is my understanding—that it does not 
appear anywhere in the last print of the Owen bill. 

Mr. ROOT. I should like to ask the Senator from Colorado 
whether, in his view, when the Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized to deposit the funds of the United States in certain 
banks he has any authority of law to charge interest upon 
those funds? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. He does charge interest now. He deposits 
money in various banks of the United States, and he gets 2 per 
cent interest upon it, 

Mr. ROOT. He has authority of law for that. 

Mr. WARREN. I think there is no authority of law. It is 
true that the money deposited by the Secretary of the Treasury 
in national banks is now drawing the interest that is now de- 
manded, but I have always understood—and I would like to be 
informed if the contrary is true—that the Secretary of the 
Treasury has no specific license of law to do that. That is, I 
understand, that while there is no law prohibiting it, there is 
none specifically giving him that privilege. 

Mr. NELSON. My recollection, if the Senators will allow 
me, is that in the so-called Aldrich-Vreeland bill there is a pro- 
vision authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to collect in- 
terest on a certain class of deposits, but it is so framed that it 
covers only the cases where the Government makes deposits in 
banks scattered over the country without using them for the 
purpose of checking against. It does not apply to current de- 
posits made from day to day and checked against by the Gov- 
ernment. I know something about it, because it was at my in- 
stance that that provision was incorporated in the act. I was 
in favor of having interest paid on all Government deposits in 
the national banks at that time. 

Mr. WARREN. I recall that. 

Mr. NELSON. But, as a matter of fact, the committee cut 
my proposal down until it was limited to the class of cases I 
have mentioned. 

Mr. WARREN. Is not interest being charged on all of the 
deposits now in the national banks, whether they are checking 
accounts or whether they are of a time or stationary nature? 

Mr. NELSON. I do not know. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I understand that to be the fact. 

Mr. NELSON. I am not advised as to what is the practice 

now. 
Mr. WARREN. I understand so. I remember that a few 
months ago certain bankers were about to call a meeting of 
bankers to see whether they would continue to receive the de- 
posits of the Government under the charges that were made, 
I think nothing came of it, because the stringency of the times 
or the higher rate of interest has made it desirable, I assume, 
for the banks to continue to pay the rate of interest which the 
present Secretary of the Treasury has prescribed that they 
shall pay. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will say that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury told me that while there were some protests at the begin- 
ning, all of the moneys he could lend out with any degree of 
safety were eagerly taken by the banks, and 2 per cent interest 
was being paid upon them. 

Mr. WARREN. Because the demand became greater. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes; perhaps the demand became greater 
at that time. I wish to say to the Senator from New York, 


The section reads 


howeyer, that the power which is given the Secretary of the 
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Treasury here to deposit money in these Federal reserve banks 
would, it seems to me, give him the right to prescribe the terms 
upon which the deposits should be made, just as I believe the 
Secretary of the Treasury now has the power to require that 
interest shall be paid upon the deposits which he makes in the 
national banks. That being the case, I believe it to be the in- 
tention of this bill—at least, it was my intention—that while 
there should be no payment of interest upon deposits made by 
the banks there should be power to charge an interest rate if it 
was deemed proper to do so in view of the manner in which 
the banks were being run. 

Mr. ROOT, I think the terms of the House bill undoubtedly 
imply that. 

Mr, SHAFROTH. I think so. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Minne- 
sota will pardon me, I think the two parts of the bill that refer 
to the point are these: 

Section 14 says: 

Any Federal reserve bank may receive from any of its member banks, 
and from the United States, deposits of current funds in lawful money, 
national-bank notes, Federal reserve no or checks and drafts upon 
solvent banks of the Federal reserve system, payable upon presenta- 
tion; or, solelg for exchange purposes, may receive from other Federal 
reserve banks deposits of current funds in lawful money, national-bank 
notes, or checks and drafts upon solyent member or other Federal re- 
serye banks, payable upon presentation. 

Mr. NELSON. There is no dispute about that paragraph. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then, on page 49 of this print—I have not 
the section right now, but I will get it in a minute 

Mr. O'GORMAN. Section 15. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; that is another section. The other was 
section 14, On page 49 of the comparative print this language 
occurs: 

Nothing in this act contained shall be construed as taking away an 
powers heretofore vested by law in the Secretary of the Treasury whic 
peatee = supervision, management, and control of the Treasury 

epartment— 


And so forth, 

Mr. NELSON. I wish to say to the Senator from Mississippi 
that I am not so much concerned about the matter of interest on 
Government deposits, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; I am simply trying to answer the ques- 
tion of fact as to what the bill provides now. It goes on: 


And wherever any power vested by this act in the Federal reserve 
board or the Federal reserve agent appears to conflict with the powers 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, such powers shall be exercised subject 
to the supervision and control of the Secretary. 


From those two provisions compared with one another it 
would appear that they are given the power to receive the de- 
posits, subject to such other powers as the Secretary of the 
Treasury now has, 

Mr. NELSON. But the Senator overlooks the main question 
involved in the case, which I discussed, It was not so much 
the matter of interest on Government deposits, because, as I 
look upon that, it is to a large extent academic, for the reason 
that all the revenues go to the Government outside of the divi- 
dends paid to stockholders, the insurance fund, and what is 
retained for the purpose of accumulating a surplus fund. What 
I am concerned about more than anything else is the payment 
of interest by the reserve banks to their depositors. Unless 
that is prohibited we fall back into the old and dangerous rut 
of the present reserve system. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That would seem to fall within the powers 
of the reserve board. 

Mr. REED. I wish to ask the Senator from Minnesota a 
question. I agree with what he has said in regard to the limi- 
tation, and that there should be a limitation upon the Federal 
reserve banks paying interest to any of the member banks on 
deposits; but I wish to ask him if he did not intend to go 
further than that and prohibit banks from paying interest to 
each other, or whether he simply wanted the limitation placed 
upon the reserve banks? 

Mr. NELSON. It would apply to all the deposits. If I re- 
call the language of what is called the Hitchcock bill, it pro- 
hibits a reserve bank from paying interest on any of its de- 
posits, 

Mr. REED. The Senator did not catch my question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. They would not get any. 

Mr. REED. I understand the Senator means that; but does 
he intend to go further and prohibit any bank from paying in- 
terest upon deposits placed with it by any other bank? 

Mr. NELSON. Oh, the Senator means the local banks? 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON. Oh, no. It does not affect member banks. 

Mr. REED. And the Senator does not intend to affect them? 

Mr. NELSON. No; it does not affect them; it leaves mem- 
ber banks exactly as they are. This is simply to prohibit the 
reserve banks, which are made the holders of the reserves 


under the new system, from paying interest on deposits, which 
has been the great vice of the existing system. 

Mr. REED. I agree with the Senator on that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator means deposits made as a 
part of the reserve? 

Mr. NELSON. Any deposits made with a reserve bank by a 
member bank. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The evils of the present system have grown 
out of the fact that interest was paid on the part of the de- 
posits made by the country banks with the reserve banks, which 
by law was to constitute a part of the reserves of the country 
banks, only being kept there instead of in their own vaults. 
Suppose, however, that a bank, for its own accommodation, the 
accommodation of its business, keeps on hand in New York, in 
addition to its reserve under the law, a deposit for other pur- 
poses; of course the Senator does not want to disturb the pay- 
ment of interest upon that? 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly; that is the very thing I refer to 
more than anything else. The reserves required to be kept 
under the law are mandatory. The bank has to deposit them 
whether it is willing or not; but all other deposits above that 
are at the volition of the bank. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I agree with the Senator that, in so far as 
the bank is compelled to keep a part of its reserves at a certain 
place, interest ought not to be permitted to be charged it, be- 
cause that reserve ought to be held for reserve purposes, sub- 
ject to instant call at any time. Suppose, however, you were 
carrying on a bank in Minnesota and you were keeping in St. 
Louis more than the reserves which the law required you to 
keep’ there—that is, the proportion of them that would go to 
this reserve city. 

Suppose you had an immense business there of yarious sorts 
and your checks were coming in and going out all the time. 
Suppose you needed accommodation at certain seasons of the 
year, and in order to secure that accommodation you kept in 
St. Louis, in addition to what the law compelled you to keep 
there, a couple of hundred thousand dollars. Now, of course, 
you would not want to keep that amount there at all unless 
you could get some interest upon it. The truth is that it works 
in this way: You put it in there and get a certain amount of 
interest, and then, when crop-moying time comes, that bank 
stands behind you and lets you draw. 

The viciousness of the present system consists in the fact that 
what ought to be the reserve cf the country, held subject to in- 
stantaneous call, in order to protect the country bank or the 
reserve city bank, finds itself wrapped up in New York, and 
it can not be gotten away. Of course, as to other deposits made 
by banks, they stand upon no higher ground, as far as public 
policy is concerned, than my individual deposit or yours in a 
New York bank, and certainly they ought to be allowed to earn 
interest. If you do not let them earn interest, the deposit never 
will be made, except so much as the law compels to be made. 

Mr. NELSON. That is all the better; that is what makes 
the system safe. There is where the Senator from Mississippi 
utterly fails to draw a lesson from our present reserve systeni. 
It is not only that they pay interest on the required reserves 
they deposit, but they pay interest on all the deposits of the 
country banks, and by that means draw the money to New 
York or other reserve centers. The country banks, instead of 
keeping the money at home, send it to New York or other re- 
serve centers for the sake of getting 2 per cent interest. And 
then the banks in the reserve cities loan it out on stock col- 
lateral as call loans, which, in cases of great emergency, can 
not readily be converted into cash. 

The seat of the difficulty, to my mind, is the payment of 
interest by the banks on bank deposits. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. NELSON. Yes. 

Mr. McCUMBER,. I want to ask the Senator whether the 
Hitchcock bill, which he is supporting, either authorizes the re- 
serve banks to pay interest on deposits made by the Government 
to check against or authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to 
charge interest as a condition of deposit? 

Mr. NELSON. No; it does not. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Did I understand the Senator to say that 
he did not consider it of any great importance whether they paid 
interest on the Government deposits or not? 

Mr. NELSON. No; I do not to the extent I do of bank de- 
posits, as outside of the dividends to the stockholders, the insur- 
ance fund, and the accumulation of a surplus everything goes to 
the Government, 

Mr. McCUMBER, If that be true, does the Senator think 
that the Secretary of the Treasury, who is to receive on behalf 
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of the Government's profit from a banking institution in which 
it makes no luvestment aud without any responsibility on its 
own part, should, in addition to that, make a charge for the 
deposits as they come iuto that bank—— 


Mr. NELSON. I do not understand the Senator. I suggest 
that he ask a sluiple question and not make it so complicated 
and long. 

Mr. McCUMBER. I will put it in simpler form if the Senator 
wislies it. Suppose the Government deposits in one of the Fed- 
erül reserve buuks a million dollars, The Government may or 
may not owu aux stock In that bank, The Government is to get 
all the profits of that bank above a certain per cent which is to 
be paid in dividends and a small amount for surplus and a little 
insurmnee probably. <All the balance is to go to the Government. 
Now, if the Government is to receive that without an investment 
in the bank and without any responsibility, does not the Senator 
think the Government ought not to churge for the use of the 
funds that it deposits in those banks? 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly; I do. 

Mr. McCUMBER. Should there not be a prohibition against 
charging it? 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly. That is what we have in the 
Hitchcock bill. We propose to prohibit the payment of interest 
on Goverumeit and all other deposits in the reserve banks, 

Mr. McCUMBER. That is precisely what I wanted to know. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr, President, we must look at this question 
from a broad standpoint. Under our present subtreasury sys- 
tem the surplus fonds of the Government are locked up in the 
subtrensury until the Secretary of the Treasury sees fit, in cases 
of money stringency or otherwise, to distribute the funds 
among the banks. Jt is all discretionary with him. He can 
grant such favors to some localities and withhold them from 
other Jocalities. We want a system of legisiation which will 
divest thu Secretary of such discretionary power. We want the 
surplus funds of the Government, instead of being locked up in 
the vaults of the Treasury, to be kept in constant circulation, 
and the only way we can have them in constant circulation is 
to do the same as the British Government does with its funds. 
It deposits them in the Bank of England and checks against 
them, aud in that way the money is constantly in use. We 
want to have it constantly in use for the people of the United 
States, for whom we are seeking to establish a helpful and 
beneticial banking system. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr, President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly. $ 

Mr. CUMMINS. I should like to ask a question, but I will 
not do it if it has a tendency to interrupt the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSON. Ob, no; not at all. Questions are oftentimes 
yery instructive. 

Mr. CUMMINS. My question is not to instruct the Senator 
from Minnesotu, because that would be impossible for me to do. 
Neither is it to bother or budger him. I baye profound confi- 
dence in his judgment with regard to this matter, Lama little 
bit mystified with one phase of the subject. He says that the 
banks in New York, for instance, ought not to pay interest upon 

sits. 
a NELSON, Tank deposits, 

Mr. CUMMINS. Upon bank deposits, because the payment of 
interest brings the deposits to New York, and the banks In New 
York in order to be able to pny the Interest must in turn invest 
the money in such securities ns are current there, I agree to 
that. Thst seems to me to be perfectly plain. I cnn see, too, 
that there may be an emergeuty in which the banks in New 
York laying thus Invested the money would be unable to re- 
spond to the demunds of their depositors, 

But what bothers me ls that this bill requires the same banks 
to deposit 5 per cent of thelr demand obligations and a certain 

r cent of their time obligations with the Federal reserve 
Dunk. The Federal reserve bank is expected Immedately to 
invest that mouey in the scourlttes thut nre described in the 
bill, or at lenst all of that money with the exception of the 
reserve which it is compelled to hold. If it invests the reserve 
money in securities, why should It not pny Interest to the banks 
which deposit it? 

Mr. NELSON. 
wur it should? 

Mr. CUMMINS. The vice of the present system is well de- 
seribed by the Senator from Minnesota, that the habit of pay- 
ing interest draws money to New York which ought not to 
fow there; but the Jaw compels the banks to put thelr money 
Into the reserve bank and it must go there. If the vice of pay- 
ing interest Is that it brings about an artificial distribution of 


Why should it? Will the Senator explain 
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money, it seems to me that the Federal reserve bank ought to 
be compelled to hold this reserve money without being invested 
at all in order to respond to its depositers whenever culled 
upon, I can not just see why ff the Federal reserve bank is 
told to put out the money at interest it should not pay a part 
of that interest auyhow to the banks which deposit it 

Mr. NELSON. The trouble with the Senator's statement fs 
that he assumes that both in the present system and in the sys- 
tem whieh we establish here the only deposits are what are 
enlled the reserves. As a matter of faet, the country banks in 
the interior have ns a rule had a great desl more on deposit in 
the banks of New York than they are required to hold as 
reserves, and so they will under this system. 

Now, I want to tell you Wherein this system differs from the 
present system. Technically, under the existing system, no bank 
has a right to loun out its reserves. It is required to keen a 
certain. amount of reserves. But that is not the cuse under the 
system that we propose to establish under this bill, The reserve 
banks can loan out the reserves or any of their money so lang 
as they keep a reserve of 35 per cent. 

Mr, CUMMINS. That is Just what presents the difficulty, in 
my mind. I was not speaking, of course, about the deposits 
other than the reserve deposits, but the Jaw comes to the bank 
and tells it to deposit 5 per cent of its demand obligations with 
the reserve bank. That, of course, is for safety, The reserve 
bank immediately loans that money ont. 

Mr. NELSON. It can not loan all of it, 

Mr. CUMMINS. It loans all of it except a certain reserve 
which It fs required to keep. If it is required to loan the money 
which belongs to the depositing bunk and earn interest upon it, 
why should It not pay to the depositing bank a certain part. at 
least, of the interest which it actually earns upon the deposit? 
That is what it is difficult for me to understand. 

Mr. SHAF ROTH. If the Senator from Minnesota will exeuse 
me, I will state the reason why we thought there should be no 
interest paid to a member bank. It is because it is that contri- 
bution which the member bank makes to the system in order to 
get the protection of having its drafts discounted, Of course 
this is supposed to create a discount market, by which a member 
bank can go and present its paper and have It disconnted there. 
It was thought that to do a general banking business beyond 
the amount and to pay interest wonld cripple perhaps the pank- 
ing system and perhaps lead to favoritism, in the way of giving 
too large an amount of money in the shape of interest, aud that 
it might seriously impair the operntions of the Federal reserve 
system. We thought it was nothing but falr that the member 
bank should contribute this money without interest for the bene- 
fits which it receives in having its reserves held and in having 
the security which in time of a run is of such great moment to 
it in preventing the bank fron closing, 

Mr. O'GORMAN, Will the Senator allow a suggestion in con- 
nection with the statement made by the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. There was another reason why it was 
thought inadvisable to pay any interest to a member bank. 
The member banks, as has been suggested by the Senator from 
Colorado, are to be the beneficiaries of this system. They are 
to enjoy all its privileges and advantages, and its greatest 
privilege is that it affords an opportunity te a member bank to 
go to the regional bank with its collateral and get immedinte 
necommodation. If the Federal reserve bank must, in the first 
instance, pay interest to the member bank, the reserve banks 
making the lonn to the member bank must charge a correspond- 
ingly high rate for the necommodation. That suggestion, I 
think, had weight with those who considered this proposition 
in committee, In other words, by not paying the member bank 
any interest upon its deposit the member bank can get the 
accommodation of the reserve bunk nt a cheaper rate. 

Mr. CUMMINS. All that simply means that money con- 
tributed to the bauk is paid back to them through discount 
instead of withdrawing ft In the ordinary way. I am a great 
believer, so fur us possible, in allowing people to make thelr own 
contracts rather than linve the Government make them. I have 
no definite opinion nbout the question we are now discussing, 
ond that Is the reason why I asked the Senator from Minne- 
sota, if the reserve bank shall lonn out the money, why there 
would be nny danger in paying interest upon the deposit. 

Mr. NELSON, The danger would be akin to that in the 
present system, though. perhaps, not in as great ‘degrees. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President 

Mr. NELSON. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. ROOT. I want to turn the mind of the Senator from 
Minnesota to a possible modification of the remark he mane a 
short time ogo to the effect that the question of paying interest 
on Government deposits was academical. 
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Mr. NELSON. Perhaps I overstated it. 


Mr. ROOT. That is undoubtedly true, if it is certain that 
the regional reserve banks are so profitable that they make 6 
per cent interest and have the money to divide with the Gov- 
ernment in the way of profits. But, suppose the regional bank 
does not make its 6 per cent profit, then it is not academical, 
because, in that cage, if it has been prevented from making 6 
per cent profit on the stock to pay to the member banks by 
paying interest to the Government, the provision permitting 
the requiring such interest will just so much reduce the 
benefits that are to go to the member banks In return for their 
contributing the capital and keeping approximately half their 
reserves with the regional banks. It seems to me it is only 
prudent for us to contémplate both possibilities—the possl- 
billty of a large profit and the possibility of a small profit or 
none, I think the Government ought not be permitted to 
charge interest to these regional banks. I agree with the Sen- 
ntor from Minnesota in his view about the effect of paying 
interest. I do not believe in haying banks receive interest upon 
their deposits, 

Mr. NELSON. Especially on bank deposits, 

Mr. ROOT. I think, in the business between banks, there 
should be ne Interest as from one bank to another. I think 
that results in a better administration of the business affairs 
of the community; but I think that rule ought to be applied to 
the Government. and that the Government, innsmuch as after 
renching a certain point It is going to have all the profits in 
restricting the stockholders who supplied the cnpital to a 
moderate and limited profit, ought not to be permitted to make 
un additional profit by the way of charging Interest, which will 
in any event prevent the member banks who have supplied 
the enpitul from getting their 6 per cent. I think it is fairer 
all the way around, if the member banks are to be limited in 
the profits that they are to receive and the Government Is to 
take all the surplus, that the member bank should have the 
income up to the limit without haying it interfered with by 
the Government charging interest. 

Mr. NELSON. I concur in what the Senator from New York 
has so well stated. 

There is another consideration that I want to state to the 
Senator, and that Is a consideration, I think, that has affected 
every member of this committee, We have felt all along that 
in establishing this new system of reserye banks we are not 
establishing them for the purpose of making money. The chief 
object of the system is to create these reserye banks to ald the 
member banks and the people of the country at large. We are 
content that these banks shall pay the dividends and provide 
un insurance fund and provide a surplus. We are content if 
the banks will do that and accomplish the other great pur- 
pose we have in view, and that is, to be an ald to the local 
banks throughout the country. If we were building up these 
reserve banks as money-moking institutions for the mere sake 
of secing how much money they could earn, then it would be a 
question whether we should exact interest on bank deposits or 
Government deposits, Our present system of reserves has dis- 
closed the great danger that Mes in the payment of interest on 
bank deposits, 

Senators seem to think that all these deposits with the New 
York and Chicago banks are limited to the reserve requirements, 
In normal times the banks of the entire country generally keep 
a much larger amount than the reserve requirement. They keep 
it becnuse for the time being they can not put it into active use 
at home, and they send it there for the sake of getting the 2 
per cent interest, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. State banks will keep it there as well as 
the National Government, 

Mr. NELSON. State banks and trust companies, as well as 
national banks 

Mr. O'GORMAN, Mr. President 

Mr. NELSON, If the Senator from New York will allow me, 
I will add one more word in this connection, I have not com- 
mented upon this system of reserves and the payment of inter- 
est for the special purpose of criticizing the New York banks. I 
do not mean to say that the banks there are the only delinquents, 
The country banks which haye loaded up the big banks in the 
city for the sake of that 2 per cent are as much to blame—are, 
so to speak, particeps criminis. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. I have only to suggest. perhaps, a reason 
why, as I understand it, the country banks keep on depositing 
in the central reserve cities—New York, Chicago, St. Louis 
amounts in excess of the legal reserve requirement. They do 
it generally so that they will be in a position, when their needs 
require it, to get accommodation from the large central reserve 
city banks; and the extent of that accommodation will depend 


to a large degree upon the deposits which they keep from time 
to time in excess of their reserve deposits, 

Again, it has been suggested that very often the smaller 
banks forward money in excess of reserve requirements either 
to reserve cities or to the central reserve cities to minimize 
the risk, whatever it may be, In certain communities of loss of 
money by bank robberies and such causes. Those, as I say, 
fre two reasons which at times operate with certain of the 
small banks throughout the country to cause them to forward 
their moneys to the reserve centers. 

Mr. ROOT, Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to the senior Senator from New York? 

Mr. NELSON. I do. 

Mr. ROOT, Does not the junior Senator from New York think 
that there will be a better condition in respect of the forward- 
ing of money to New York from the country banks it this bill 
operates to create a really elastic currency? Of course, no 
country bank is golng to send money to New York at 2 per 
cent merely for investment purposes if it ean get 5 per cent or 
6 per cent with good security at home. 

Is It not also a fact that the country banks have been sending 
their money to New York at a period of the year when it was 
not needed in their own localities, relying upon getting it back 
when needed? 

Mr. O'GORMAN. 
been to that effect. 

Mr. ROOT. So this practice has been a kind of rude method 
of making the currency elastic for purposes of their own 
localities. ? 

Mr. O'GORMAN, I miglit add to what the Senator has sug- 
gested that they send the money, when they haye a surplus of 
it at-home, to the reserve cities, calling upon it when their 
needs at home require it; but beyond that their needs at home 
will very often require much more than they have ayallable, 
and it is then that they seek accommodation from the banks 
in the reserve centers, which have had the benefit of their 
accounts. It is a mutual accommodation. 

Mr. ROOT. So that it is a still further way of making the 
currency elnstic as to that particular locality? 

Mr. O'GORMAN. Yes. 

Mr. ROOT, They reduce the currency of that locality when 
it is not needed by sending it to reserve cities. They Increase 
it when it is needed by calling back the money which they 
have sent and getting still more by getting accommodations In 
the way of loans. Is it not probable if we do through this bill 
get a really elastic currency, that the old practice, which was 
a makeshift to accomplish the same result, will be largely 
decreased ? 

Mr. O'GORMAN. It will be decreased, but not entirely dis- 
continued. The evidence of the bankers who appeared before 
the committee was to the effect that the institution of this 
new banking system will not interrupt the relations which now 
exist between the country banker and the banker in the reserve 
cities; but I can yery properly see, as the Senator suggests, 
that the adyantages of the new system will very much dimin- 
ish the extent of those relations. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I think it ought to be stated at 
this time that what the two Senators from New York have said 
upon this question is absolutely accurate; that there is a fur- 
ther circumstance which ought to be considered. It is true 
that a bank having surplus money at certain seasons of the 
year will send it to a reserve city because it Is an actual sur- 
plus, because it can get interest on it, and because it can se- 
cure accommodations in return for it; but there is another 
reason, which is that a country bank, if it had nothing else to 
rely on except- its own resources, would be required to keep 
probably 25 per cent of money on hand all the time in ordar 
to meet the demands which might come, not exactly from day 
to day, but which might be reasonably expected to come every 
few days. 

That bank will deposit frequently everything, clear down to 
the reserve it is required to keep in its own yaults, in some 
reserve bank that is near-by. It puts it there for two reasons: 
First, it can have it close at hand in the event it is called upon; 
and, then, it gets a little interest upon it. So it is not exactly 
accurate to say that this money Is deposited only in seasons of 
plenty with the banks of reserve cities, and drawn out in 
seasons of scarcity; but it is a thing which goes on all the time, 
the ordinary country bank keeping scarcely more than its till 
money, and then carrying its real balance in some near-by city 
dank, because it treats that money in the near-by city bank just 
as the ordinary depositor treats a deposit in a bank as cash that 
he can get at any moment. 


The evidence before our committee has 
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Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. NELSON. I do. 

Mr. BRISTOW. 1 want to ask the Senator from Minnesota 
if, in his opinion, this system of paying interest on deposits of 
other banks by the banks in the central cities has not a tendency 
te deprive the lecalities where these country banks are situated 
of the full valne of their resources, because if they can put a con- 
siderable portion of thelr money, which is a surplus, in those 
cities, haye it subject to call, and yet get interest on it, they are 
more likely to-do it than they are at times to gratify what might 
be a legitimate demand in their own communities, and husband- 
ing their funds for some expected emergency. 

Mr. NELSON. The Senator is undoubtedly correct in that 
respect. The more local banks keep their funds at home the 
better they can supply their home customers at lower rates. In 
addition to that the local banks ought not to run the risk of 
placing their deposits where, in case of money stringency, they 
are not available. They are the funds of their depositors, and 
they ought not to transmit these funds to remote points, so that 
in case of emergency they can not be readily drawn upon or be 
promptly available for the demands of their depositors. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Watsn in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Minnesota yield to the Senator from 
Ohio? 

Mr, NELSON, Yes. 

Mr. POMERENE. I think the Senator will also agree with 
me that it also appeared before the committee that often the 
country banks were encouraged to keep a large part of their 
funds in the reserve cities, where they were drawing interest 
and where the funds would be available for investment upon the 
steck market in call loans, 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly. 

Mr. POMERENE. J mean that that was frequently done on 
the initiative of the country banks themselves; and in that way 
this money was often invested in securities which were of 
yariable values, and the funds in that way would be im such a 
rondition that they would not be available for the country banks 
in their own localities In time of need. 

Mr. NELSON. That is true. I remember one of the hearings 
before the committee when a prominent banker from Chieago 
was so anxious to retain a part of the present system that he 
really, as members of the committee will recall, suggested to 
us that, while we might establish this new reserve system, we 
ought to leave a part of the old system with the banks; and he 
went on to describe how many country banks he had on his 
string and how anxious he was to retain them as his customers. 
He feared that unless we retained a remnant of the old reserve 
system for the benefit of the big banks his bank and banks 
similarly situated would suffer. 

Mr. POMEREND. Mr. President, it seems to me that the very 
position that some of the bankers took indicated that they were 
very much more interested in the amount of deposits which they 
had in their own banks than they had in adopting any valuable 
and correct system for the country at large. 

Mr, NELSON. That was probably trne in some cases, 

Mr. ROOT. But the Senator does not mean that was gen- 
erally so? 

Mr. POMERENE. Oh, I do not say so. I say it with respect 
to some of them. 

Mr, ROOT. Mr. President, I am very glad the Senator from 
Ohio disclaims any intention to apply to the great body of the 
bankers of New York any such selfishness as he has found in 
oceasional cases. The observation I wish to make is this: That 
I have found among the bankers of New York a widespread 
and, so far as I have observed, a universal feeling that it would 
be for the best interests of this country that the system under 
which the reserves of the banks of the country were concen- 
trated in New York City by the working of our reserve provi- 
sions and the payment of interest should be broken up. They 
prefer that the banks of New York should lose those deposits 
rather than that the system should be continued, and they are 
willing for and more than willing, and they cheerfully con- 
template the removal of those deposits, because they consider 
that it would be for the best interest of the country that that 
should be done. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne 
sota yield further to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. NELSON. Yes. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I should regret if anything 
I said should lead any Senator to think that I was of the 
opinion that what I expressed as being the view of some of the 


bankers was a general view among them. I have in my mind 
at this moment a statement made by Mr. Vanderlip, in which 
he said that he expected under this system, if adopted, that his 
bank would Iose $50,000,000 of country deposits; but he expected 
to make that up by the ability of his bank to invest their funds 
in commercial paper rather than in call loans. Lest anything 
that I may hereafter say on this subject may b> misunderstood, 
I desire to add that as to many of the bankers, I feel that they 
are very much interested in having a proper system, and that 
the putriotism of the bankers is, on the average, just as great 
as that of any other class of our citizens, 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senater from Min- 
nesota yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. NELSON. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WEEKS. I want to suggest further along the line to 
which the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] has just re- 
ferred, that the reason the banker gave for his being able to 
make up the losses which he may suffer on account of the 
$50,000,000 of deposits referred to being withdrawn, was that 
the profit made on that $50,000,000 was comparatively small; 
that for five years the average interest which the bank had 
received from call loans was 2.08 per cent, on money for which 
they paid 2 per cent, and of which 25 per cent had to be kept 
in reserve, which amounted to sixty-six hundredths of 1 per 
cent, so that there was only a net profit of thirty-two hundredths 
of 1 per cent without taking out the cost of handling the funds 
and the preportional part of the overhead charges. So that it 
is fair to assume that the net profit made would be not over 
one-quarter of 1 per cent, and it is fair to assume, also, that 
that loss would be made up by increased rates on commercial 
paper which the banks might be able to secure under the 
changed system. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I wisk to add one thing to 
what has been said by the Senator from Massachusetts; and in 
saying it I express, as I always do, my own honest conviction 
on the subject. 

Of all the men who appeared before our committee to give us 
information, I found Mr. Vanderlip, of the National City Bank, 
the broadest, the fairest, and the most impartial. While I de- 
rived some benefit from the statements of other bankers, I really 
got more instruction, more practical and valuable information 
from what he stated than from all the rest of the hearings. I 
will ask every Member of the Senate to read the statements 
of Mr. Vanderlip. 

I remember two of Mr. Vanderlip's expressions. While the 
Chicago bankers and others from the bankers’ convention had 
come here and protested against that “ horrible requirement” of 
eompelling one reserve bank, nolens yolens, to discount paper 
for another, Mr. Vanderlip’s reply to that was: 

While it is obnoxious, It Is absolutely necessary to the system, and 

without it the system can not live. You must have it, so that you can 
pipe the reserves from one reserve bank to another. 
He was equally frank about the matter of deposits and inter- 
est, that we have discussed here. He entirely agreed with the 
view I have presented, and with the view other Senators haye 
presented, that the present system of reserves and the payment 
of interest on bank deposits was a dangerous thing and ought 
to be eliminated. While it would entail in one way, in the 
first instance, some losses on his bank, he conceded that it was 
absolutely necessary in order to perfeet a good system. 

Mr. President, I shall not go into this branch of the subject 
farther than to say that I am anxious to see this system of re- 
serve banks made a success, I do not want these banks loaded 
down with too many burdens. I want them to have the deposits 
of their member banks, whether they be reserves or other de- 
posits, without interest, because I believe they can better utilize 
them and make them available for the system. I want them to 
have the Government deposits free of charge, because in that 
way those deposits will constantly remain in cirenlation and 
ean be utilized for the benefit of the trade and commerce of 
the country, and especially can be utilized in the moving of 
crops. The benefit derived from paying no interest on Govern- 
ment deposits will inure to advantage of the entire country. 

I wish to call the attention of Senators to one fact, to which I 
shall refer later on. Under our new system of income tax the 
revenues derived from thet source will pile up in our Treasury 
at the end and beginuing of fiscal years. There will be for a 
considerable time a surplus over the Government disbursements, 
This surplus may temporarily prove to be a great blessing to tha 
country. 

The revenues from this source will pour into the Treasury the 
Inst part of June or the first part of July. If they are properly 
handled, the Government deposits from this source can be used, 
in the first instance, to help in moving the cotton crop of the 
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South; they can be used next to move the wheat crop of the 
Northwest; they can be used next to move the cattle and hog 
crop of the Middle West; and they can be made available to pro- 
mote our manufacturing industries here in the East. So, it 
seems to me, when we take into account the blessings that will 
be conferred on the country by utilizing the Government de- 
posits, instead of burying them in subtreasuries, as at present, 
it is picayunish to consider this question of interest. 

So about the other matter: The reserve banks are intended to 
help the member banks. They can help the member banks in 
one of two ways, either by giving what are called book credits 
or by giving actual cash. The more we burden the reserve banks 
the more they will have to charge their customers. If we want 
the reserve banks to be helpful to the system, to the local banks, 
to the member banks, in the true sense of the term, the less 
burdens we impose upon them the better for the welfare of the 
country. 

Bear in mind, Senators, what I have already said—that this 
is a system we are creating, not for the purpose of making 
money, but to help the scattered banks of the country in cases 
of emergeney and at all other times. I shall not, however, 
take up the time of the Senate further upon this subject. 

Another drawback of the present system has been the rigidity 
and Jack of elasticity in its circulating notes. Tethered to Gov- 
ernment bonds, as it has been, it has been unable to respond in 
emergencies to the varying and ever-changing wants of trade 
and commerce. It has been a question rather as to whether it 
would pay to invest in bonds and secure circulation thereon 
instead of responding to the commercial and trade wants of the 
country. 

The pending legislation aims to cure this evil and remedy 
this drawback. It proposes to issue currency based upon short- 
time commercial paper growing out of the transactions of le- 
gitimate business backed by an ample gold reserve. If this 
system is properly administered and worked out in its details, 
the volume of circulating notes of the reserve banks will neces- 
sarily ebb and flow in harmony with the wants and demands of 
commerce; and this is exactly the kind of paper currency that 
we need and the kind of paper currency that the leading coun- 
tries of the Old World have had for years. The only mistake 
we are making in this change, in my opinion, is that instead of 
having a system of regional or reserve banks we ought to hayea 
large central bank, of nonvoting stock, subscribed by the people, 
under the absolute control of the Federal Government. Such a 
bank would be a great reservoir from which all national banks as 
well as State banks could at all times secure help in times of 
stress and emergency. It would be a great reservoir for the re- 
serves of the country and for the deposits of the Government, and 
it would prove safer and more helpful than a scattered system of 
reserve banks, however well managed. The more of such banks 
there are, the more the reserves and deposits are dissipated 
and scattered, and it will be difficult in the operation of the 
system to avoid more or less friction between the different re- 
serve districts and reserve banks of the country. While my 
chief faith is in a strong central bank of the kind I have in- 
dicated, yet I have brought myself to acquiesce in a system 
with no more than four reserye banks, because it approximates 
more nearly to the advantages of a central bank and minimizes 
the drawbacks resulting from the lack of such a bank. A 
publicly owned central bank under the absolute control of the 
Federal Government is entirely different from that of a private 
bank, such as the second bank of the United States or that of 
the bankers’ bank recommended by the Monetary Commission. 
The prejudice existing against these banks ought not to be trans- 
ferred to such a central bank as I have suggested. It is a 
great pity that Senators feel themselves tethered by party 
platforms and party obligations to such an extent as to prevent 
the establishment of the best possible monetary system. To 
me it seems as though the proposed legislation is only a half- 
way measure, a mere temporary palliative. I imagine that the 
practical operation of the system will in time demonstrate the 
necessity for a single Government-controlled bank, and the dis- 
tant future may have such a bank in store for the people of 
this country. 

With these preliminary observations, I will now proceed to 
discuss the proposed legislation in detail. I shall refer to the 
House bill as the Glass bill, to the substitute reported by the 
chairman of the Banking and Currency Committee as the Owen 
bill, and to the substitute reported by the Senator from Ne- 
braska as the Hitchcock bill. 

SECTION 1. 


The first section of the bill is not material, as it relates merely 
to the definition of terms used in the several bills. 


SECTIONS 2 AND 3, 


The Glass bill provides that the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, and the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency shall constitute an organization committee to organize 
and establish Federal reserve districts and Federal reserve 
banks. The Owen bill provides that the organization shall be 
effected by a committee consisting of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and not less than two members of the Federal reserve board, 
while the Hitchcock bill proposes that the organization and 
establishment of the banks and districts shall be made by the 
Federal reserve board. The reason for this recommendation is 
that as the Federal reserve board is to have charge and control 
of the system it ought, in the first instance, to map out the SyS- 
tem under which it is to operate, for it will be in better condi- 
tion to know how to lay out and establish the districts. 


NUMBER OF BANKS, 


In the next place, the Glass bill authorized the establishment, 
in the first instance, of not less than 12 Federal reserve banks, 
with the option to establish more if desired. The Owen bill 
provides for the establishment of not less than 8 nor more 
than 12 banks. I think the last amendment to the Owen bill 
provides for from 8 to 12 banks. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That is right. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Not less than 8. 

Mr. NELSON. Not less than 8 nor more than 12. The Hitch- 
cock bill proposes that only 4 Federal reserve banks shall be 
established in the first instance, and that after these have been 
in operation for two years the Federal reserve board may add 
5 8 if deemed advisable. As I have already 
5 , the new en or caucus bill provides for n 
nor more than 12 banks. + schoo acest 


STOCK SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


The Glass bill requires a subscription on the part of all 
national banks to the extent of 20 per cent of their capital, 
one-fourth to be paid in cash, one-fourth in 60 days, and the 
balance to remain a liability subject to call. The Owen bill 
requires subscription on the part of national banks to the 
extent of G per cent of their capital and surplus, one-sixth to 
be subject to immediate call, one-sixth in three months, and one- 
sixth in six months, and the balance to remain subject to future 
calls. The Hitchcock bill provides that an amount of stock 
equal to 6 per cent of the capital and surplus of the bank shall 
be allotted to each of the national banks for underwriting and 
subscription, with a provision that the allotted stock must for 
60 days be offered to the public for subscription, with the 
requirement that the bank must subscribe for all the stock 
not taken by the public, and that the stock subscription must 
be paid in gold or gold certificates, one-third at the time of the 
subscription, one-third in 30 days, and one-third in 60 days. The 
Owen bill, in like manner, provides that stock subscriptions 
must be paid in gold or gold certificates. The Glass bill is 
silent on this point. By the Owen bill it is provided that in 
case the subscription by the banks is insufficient, then the 
public, under certain limitations, may subscribe, and that if 
such subscriptions prove insufficient, then the Federal Govern- 
ment may subscribe for the stock of the banks. 

The plan of allowing the public to subscribe for the stock in 
the first instance, as proposed in the Hitchcock bill, is of great 
advantage. The public will undoubtedly subscribe for the stock, 
and to the extent of such subscription it will relieve the member 
banks from depleting their own capital to supply capital for the 
reserve banks, and it will also to that extent increase the bank- 
ing capital of the country. 

Under the Glass bill or under the Owen bill, whatever the 
subscription may be in the one case or in the other, it is a 
subscription that is mandatory, and it is that much of the capi- 
tal taken out of the local banks to supply capital to the new 
reserve banks. It does not increase the banking capital of the 
country one iota. It simply transfers a part of that capital 
from the local banks to the reserve banks, 

Under the plan of the Hitchcock bill, we provide that the 
same amount of stock as in the Owen bill—to wit, 6 per cent 
of the capital and surplus—shall be allotted to every national 
bank, and that that national bank must offer the stock for 60 
days to the public; and if the public does not subscribe for the 
stock within the 60 days, whatever is left unsubscribed for the 
banks must take absolutely. 

There were two reasons which actuated our section of the 
committee in this respect. One was to popularize the system. 
A great deal of objection was made by many of the country 
banks to compulsory subscription. They said, “It is too arbi- 
trary, too tyrannical, to force us, whether we are willing or 
not, to take stock in these regional banks.” 
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That is one reason which actuated us. The other reason was 
that we thought by leaving to these member banks the privilege 
of ‘offering that stock to the public for 60 days, they could 
relieve themselves of that burden, and by relieving themselves, 
if that stock was taken by the public, whatever the public paid 
would be that much added to the banking capital of the country. 

In the case where it is mandatory upon the banks it amounts 
simply to a transfer of the capital from one bank to another; 
it does not increase the banking capital of the country, while 
in the case of popular subscription, if that should prove a 
success—and I am inclined to think it would be in a great many 
localities—there would be added that much money to the bank- 
ing capital of the country. That is what actuated the members 
of what I may be permitted to call the Hitchcock section of the 
committee, 

There is another provision in the Glass bill and in the Owen 
bill, There is double liability imposed upon stockholders. This 
we have not included in the Hitchcock bill. We have felt that 
under this system it would be imposing too much of-a burden, 
that it would make the stock unpopular, and would prevent 
the public from taking the stock to impose the double liability. 
The double liability remains under our national banking law 
in respect to the stockholders in our national banks, but the 
stockholders in these reserve banks will be the member banks 
under the Glass and Owen bills. Under the Hitcheock bill it 
will be the public and the bank. 

You must bear in mind that while our section of the com- 
mittee proposes to have this stock offered to the public for 60 
days we do not propose to give the stockholders as such any 
yoting power. The only power we give to the member banks is 
that, on account of the reserve requirements, we give them the 
right to vote for and to elect four out of nine directors of the 
reserve or regional banks. 

Under the Glass bill and the Owen bill the stock is not trans- 
ferable and can not be mortgaged. I think I am correct in 
that statement. Under the Hitchcock bill the stock is trans- 
ferable under rules to be established by the Federal re- 
serve board. We could see no good reason for preventing 
a transfer of this stock so long as the stock had no voting 
power. All the stockholder would secure in a transfer of 
the stock would be practically a certificate that would entitle 
him to a dividend of 5 per cent, if earned. Beyond that he 
would have no voice at all in the control and management of 
the banks. If the stock was owned by the member banks in- 
- stead of by individuals still the member banks would have no 
voting power in respect to that stock as stockholders. They 
would have a voting power simply because their reserves were 
required to be in the reserve banks, and their voting power 
would be limited to the election of four out of the nine directors. 
We could see no good reason for preventing this stock from 
being transferred or, if you please, mortgaged. 

There is a radical difference between the bills in respect to 
the capital required by these reserye banks. Under the Glass 
bill the reserve banks are required to have a capital of not less 
than $5,000,000, under the Owen bill $3,000,000, and under the 
Hitchcock bill $6,000,000. When the Federal reserve districts 
have been established and a certificate thereof filed with the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Federal reserve board, under the 
Hitchcock bill, is required to allot to each national bank the 
shares of stock which it is required to underwrite and subscribe 
for; and when $6,000,000 have been subscribed for, and one- 
third of the subscription has been paid in, the Federal reserve 
board, through its governor, issues a certificate of incorpora- 
tion, which must be duly acknowledged and filed; and that cer- 
tificate constitutes what may be termed the charter of incor- 
poration. 

The Hitchcock bill differs from the Owen bill and the Glass 
bill in this particular: The Owen bill and the Glass bill sub- 
stantially provide that the certificate of incorporation shall be 
signed and certified by a limited number of member banks. 
Really it is not material. Either course is sufficient. In either 
the certificate is the final act which creates the corporation. 

There is one other difference to which I want to call your 
attention. Under the Hitchcock bill a reserve bank is not 
allowed to commence business until two-thirds of its capital, 
or $4,000,000, has been paid in; in other words, while it may be 
incorporated and declared a corporation when the subscription 
has been made and one-third of it paid in, while it may go on 
and organize and prepare for business, yet it can not actually 
commence business until two-thirds of the capital has been paid 
in, or $4,000,000 in all. 

Under the Glass bill the bank can not commence business 
until $5,000,000 has been subscribed for and paid in, while 
under the Owen bill when not less than $3,000,000 has been 


subscribed for and one-sixth, or $500,000, has been paid in the 
bank may begin business, 

In reference to the power of the reserve banks, I desire to 
call your attention to the fact that paragraphs 1 to 7, relating 
to the powers of reserve banks, are identical in the Owen and 


Hitcheock bills. The Glass bill does not seem to contain any 
provision equivalent to those seven paragraphs. 

Paragraph 8 of the Owen bill, as to the power of these re- 
serve banks, is not found in the Hitchcock bill, and is, in our 
opinion, a most dangerous provision. This paragraph, in sub- 
stance, permits the new reserve banks to obtain bond-secured 
circulating notes in the same manner and under the same 
conditions as national banks obtain their notes under the ex- 
isting law. This provision is wholly unjustified, for it is simply 
an extension of our present system of bond-secured currency. 
It gives these reserve banks the same right to secure currency 
and the same kind of currency as national banks now obtain 
under existing law, to wit, on Government bonds. 

I have supposed, Mr. President, that one of the ultimate pur- 
poses of this bill is to eliminate in time the national-bank note 
currency and to substitute for it currency issued through the 
new reserve banks, so as to give us one uniform system of 
currency. The authority given by paragraph 8 tends to check 
and retard such a change, It would simply permit the reserve 
banks to do what national banks now do—to file United States 
bonds with the Comptroller of the Currency and secure cir- 
culation on them. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

Mr. NELSON. It gives authority to increase the volume of 
our nonelastic bond-secured currency, and that is what I sup- 
posed we were trying to get away from in this legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr, NELSON. Certainly. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Let me inquire of the Senator if it would 
not open the door to a very excessive inflation in time by keep- 
ing alive all the currency that is now out on bonds and then 
adding to that all that may be issued on the assets which are 
provided in the bill? 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly; it would lead to a dangerous con- 
dition; and what is more, it would perpetuate the present non- 
elastic bond-secured system of currency from which we are seek- 
ing to escape. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will state, however, to the Senator from 
Minnesota that the number of bonds the United States Govern- 
ment has upon which circulation can be issued is so limited 
that it would be impossible to have any considerable increase 
in that respect. 

Mr. NELSON. There is any amount of bonds. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, no. 

Mr. NELSON. Oh, yes; there is. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I mean the bonds upon whieh circulation 
ean issue now. 

Mr. NELSON. Circulation is issued on 4 per cent and 3 
per cent bonds. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. But they have not the circulating privilege, 
I understand, now. 

Mr. NELSON. Yes. You will find that a lot of the old 4 
per cents are a basis of circulation. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. And have been for a great many years. 

Mr. NELSON. For a great many years there were 3 per 
cent bonds. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not believe you can find at the 
present time $200,000,000 of bonds of the United States which 
would come within the provisions of the act. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That are not already the basis of circula- 
tion? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That are not already the basis of circula- 
tion. Of course $758,000,000 of those are already the basis of 
circulation, upon which circulation has issued and is now in 
existence. The difficulty with the provision, which I think the 
Hitcheock bill provides, is the retirement of national-bank notes 
without the substitution of any permanent currency in its 
place. Does not the Hitchcock bill make that provision? 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly; the retirement of the national- 
bank notes under the Hitchcock bill comes through the refund- 
ing system. It provides for that. 


Mr. SHAFROTH. But it provides for the retirement of 
the total national-bank note circulation in 20 years without the 
substitution of any permanent currency in its place. 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly the other currency is substituted. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The other currency is a temporary cur- 
rency, based upon 80 and 90 day paper, and whether or not it 
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will ever amount to anything over and above a reserve bank 
men differed before the committee. 

Mr. NELSON, I say the new currency we establish is not 
merely 30 or 90 day paper. 5 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It is based on that. 

Mr. NELSON. If that is the case, we haye labored in vain. 
If, instead of our present national-bank circulation, we are 
establishing a circulation of United States currency that is only 
good for 30 and 60 or 90 days, we are in a pretty bad condition. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Itis based upon 30, 60, and 90 day paper. 
Whenever those drafts that mature in 60 and 90 days are paid 
it retires that much currency. It was a question before our 
committee as te whether there would be a suficient quantity 
of money taken out upon these terms as would take the place 
of national-bank notes, because before you can issue any at 
all the total amount of the reserve of the bank would have to 
be lonned out to the bank, but whether there will be a dollar 
of it that will be in excess of that we do not know. Conse- 
quently, we think it is unwise to be providing for the retire- 
ment of the permanent currency, such as national-bank cur- 
rency, without the substitution for it of a permanent currency, 

Mr. NELSON. There would be some reason in your claim if 
you provided for a substitution by the reserve banks of this new 
system of currency in place of the bonds; but what you really 
provide in paragraph 8 is that the reserve banks can go and 
deposit Government bonds and get exactly the same kind of cur- 
rency that we complain of now. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, no. 

Mr. NELSON. A bond-secured currency. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That is a power vested in the Federal re- 
serve board to permit it. It is not a right of the bank to do it 

Mr. NELSON, You give them that power. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It is a power given the Federal reserve 
board to permit that kind of an issuance of currency, but it is 
not the right of any member to go there and get it. 

Mr. NELSON. What I claim in regard to it is that it is a 
dangerous power. If our purpose is to establish a new currency 
system, if our purpose is to establish an elastic system, if our 
purpose is to get rid of the present bond-secured currency sys- 
tem, it is a most vicious provision, for it is one of the powers 
conferred by the Owen bill upon the reserve banks. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly. I always yield to my friend from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Of course, I do not believe that any paper 
currency ought to be a permanent currency. I think that all 
paper currency ought to be a currency that fluctuates from day 
to day in proportion to the demands of business. 

Mr. NELSON. That is right. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. This currency would do that. But the 
Senator is mistaken when he thinks that the bill in its ordinary 
working would permit the issuance of which he speaks. This 
is a power reserved in the discretion of the reserve board with 
the idea and the hope at any rate, and I think it is a well- 
grounded idea, that it will not be exercised except in some 
grent emergency when it seems to be required. 

I for one do not think that emergency will ever come, because 
I think the power to issue reserve notes upon the deposit of 
collateral in the portfolio will take care of emergencies of that 
sort without the resort to the power to issue notes as the present 
national banks do upon this balance of about two hundred million 
of Government bonds not already serving as a basis of circula- 
tion. 

Mr. NELSON. I differ radically, Mr. President, from the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi, if I properly understand his contention. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am talking about what the bill provides. 
The Senator from Minnesota can not differ from me about what 
the bill provides, because that is a matter of fact te be obtained 
by reading the language. 

Mr. NELSON. I radically differ from the Senator as to the 
views he has expressed, and I will apply that difference to the 
proposed provision of paragraph 8. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But the point I am trying to make now is 
that this bill does not give this power to the regional banks. 
It gives to the board of eontrol a discretion to extend it to the 
regional banks 

Mr. NELSON. That is a mistake. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And the belief is that it will not do so, 
except in some great emergency. 

Mr. NELSON. I am surprised to hear the views of the 
Senator from Mississippi in one respect. I had supposed that 
the object of the pending legislation was to create a new sys- 
tem of elastic currency-—— 


Mr. WILLIAMS, I do not differ from the Senator on that. 

Mr. NELSON. And that we should gradually retire the exist- 
ing nonelastic bond-secured currency 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In that hope I agree with the Senator. 


Mr. NELSON. And that we must do it gradually so as not 
to produce unnecessary disturbance or friction in the commer- 
cial and financial world. Now, you put in a provision by which 
reserve banks can secure issue and float bond-secured currency ; 
you put in a provision to the effect that the reserve banks 
can perpetuate the present system if they see fit. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; but suppose—— 

Mr. NELSON. My contention is that that power should not 
be given, for the renson that we should seek by every fair 
means, with as little friction as possible, to get away from the 
present nonelastic system and secure a paper-currency system 
that will be elastic and respond to the needs and wants of com- 
merce—one that will ebb and flow with trade and commerce. 
The currency you propose to give the directors of the regional 
banks the power to issue is a currency contrary to the scope 
and ultimate purpose of this bill, as I understand. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator unconsciously used the right 

word a moment ago when he said “a brake.” That is just ex- 
actly what this provision is—it is a brake upon the wagon. 
Suppose, for example, that the 2 per cent bonds were to go 
away below par under the provisions of the Owen bill. This 
is a provision for carrying out the contract so far as they are 
concerned and permitting them to continue until they are paid 
as a basis of circulation, and that will maintain their value. 
Suppose it were discovered that their par value was being 
maintained without resort to this expedient, then I imagine 
the reserve hoard would not give this power. If, upon the con- 
trary, they found that the par value of the 2 percents was not 
being maintained, then they might permit it to be exercised for 
that purpose. 
Mr. NELSON. The Senator is assuming that the reserve 
board will never exercise this power. But as a matter of fact 
the power is not with the reserve board, but with the directors 
of the reserve banks. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly. 

Mr, POMERENE. I think a mistake has been made. The 
power to issue this currency, based upon bonds, is lodged in 
the regional reserve banks—— 8 

Mr. NELSON. That is my recollection. 

Mr. POMERENE. Subject, however, to the supervision of 
the Federal reserve board. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I knew the Federal reserve board had to 
be consulted. It can not be done without their approval. 

Mr. NELSON. I was satisfied the banks could do it in the 
first instance. 

Seri POMERENE. Then, another of the powers enumer- 
ated—— 

Mr. NELSON. I wish the Senator from Ohio would be kind 
enough to read the paragraph so that Senators may understand 
what my contention is. 

Mr. POMERENE. I read from page 13 of the print of the 
bill of December 1, 1913. 

Mr. NELSON. Is that the caucus bill? 

Mr. POMERENE. It is. The provision is as follows: 

Upon the filing of such certificate with the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency as aforesa the said Federal reserve bank shall become a body 
corporate and as such, and in the name designated in such organization 
certificate, shall haye power— 

Then, there are eight powers enumerated, and the eighth 
power designated is as follows: 

a og aber ot 5 deposit with the Treasurer of the United States of 
any 1 t 


he United States in the manner provided by existing law 
relating to national banks, to receive from the Comptroller of the 


Curren circulating notes in blank, registered and countersigned as 
Pape by law, equal in amount to the par value of the bonds so 
ued under the same conditions and pro- 


* such notes to be iss 
visions of law which relate to the issue of circulating notes of national 
banks S by bonds of the United States bearing the circulating 
priv: . 

This power, however, is subject to the supervisory power of 
the Federal reserve board. 

Mr. NELSON. The directors of the Federal reserve banks, 
unless restrained by the reserve board, can continue to issue this 
bond-secured currency. My contention is that, while it is or 
ought to be the ultimate purpose of this legislation to get away 
as rapidly as can safely be done from the present system of 
bond-secured nonelastic currency, this paragraph retains a 
power in the regional banks to go on and deposit bonds and get 
the same kind of currency on the same conditions as national 
banks are getting it now. 
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Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly. 2 

Mr. REED. I think, in connection with the section to which 
the Senator’s attention was called, I ought to direct his thought 
to section 18, which in the print I have, that of December 1, 
appears at page 60. I want to say to the Senator from Min- 
nesota that I think this issue ought to be clean-cut and under- 
stood by every Senator. > 

The purpose of the provision I am about to read is to preserve 
intact the present national bank circulation. The question of 
whether or not it is wise to do so is a question that must be 
passed upon, but the purpose of the bill as now presented is to 
maintain that circulation, I read a part of section 18, as 
follows: 

Sec. 18: Any member bank desiring to retire the whole or any part 
of its circulating notes may file with the Treasurer of the United States 
an application to sell for its account, at par and interest, United States 
bonds securing circulation to be retired. 

The Treasurer shall, at the end of each quarterly period, furnish 
the Federal reserve board with a list of such applications, and the 
Federal reserve board may, in its discretion, require the Federal reserve 
banks: to purchase such bonds from the banks whose applications have 
been filed with the Treasurer at least 10 days before the end of any 
quarterly period at which the Federal reserve board may direct the 

urchase to be made. Upon notice from the Treasurer of the amount of 
onds so sold for its account, each member bank shall auy assign and 
transfer, in writing, such bonds to the Federal reserve bank purchasing 
the same, and such Federal reserve bank shall haga! ag deposit law- 
ful money with the Treasurer of the United States for the purchase 
price of Such bonds, and the Treasurer shall pay to the member bank 
selling such bonds any balance due after deducting a sufficient sum to 
redeem its outstanding notes secured by such bonds, which notes shall 
be canceled and permanently retired when redeemed. 

Up to that point the method is worked by which any bank 
desiring to retire its circulating notes can do so by depositing 
its bonds, Then the bonds are taken up. Then it is provided 
that the Federal reserve board may require the Federal reserve 
banks to take these bonds; and then this follows: 

The Federal reserve banks purchasing such bonds shall be required 
to take out an amount of circulating notes equal to the amount of 
national-bank notes outstanding against such bonds. 

Upon the deposit with the Treasurer of the United States bonds 
so purchased, or any bonds with the circulating privilege acquired under 
section 4 of this act, any Federal reserve bank making such deposit 
in the manner provided by existing law shall be entitled to receive from 
the Comptroller of the Currency circulating notes in blank, registered 
and countersigned as provided 5 law, equal in amount to the par value 
of the bonds so deposited. Such notes shall be the obligations of the 
Federal reserve bank procuring same, and shall be in form prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, and to the same tenor and effect as 
national-bank notes now provided by law. They shall be issued under 
the same terms and conditions as national-bank notes. United States 
bonds bought by a Federal reserve bank against which there are no 
outstanding national-bank notes may be exchanged at the Treasu 
for one-year gold notes bearing 3 per cent interest. In case of suc 
exchange for one-year notes the reserve bank shall be bound to pay 
such notes and to receive in payment thereof new 3 per cent one-year 
Treasury gold notes year by year for the period of 20 years. 

So that it is perfectly plain that the intention here was if the 
national banks went out of the system to provide a means by 
which their bonds upon which circulation had been issued could 
be taken over by the Federal reserve banks, in which event the 
Federal reserve banks would be obligated to issue or to have 
issued an equal amount of bank circulation. 8 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Of central reserve bank notes. 

Mr. REED. No; it is not the ordinary note. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is called the Federal reserve bank note. 

Mr. REED. It is a Federal reserye bank note, which is ex- 
actly like the present national-bank note, so far as the bill 
would indicate. Then, as to any bonds against which there is 
not at the present time any circulation, there is a provision that 
they may be taken over and 12-month bonds issued against 
them and held by the banks, those bonds to bear 3 per cent. 
So that I think there is this clear distinction between the bills: 
The Hitchcock bill contemplates the ultimate retirement of the 
national-bank circulation, whereas the Owen bill provides for 
the perpetuation of the national-bank circulation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It was that provision I had in mind when 
I interrupted the Senator. I was thinking about a mere sub- 
stitution of one for the other, which is what that is. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. NELSON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I want to make an observation to 
the Senator from Minnesota in connection with this particular 
section 18. In so far as the Federal reserve banks buy the 
bonds, which now secure circulation, they are required to issue 
a like amount of circulation so as not to contract the currency. 

Mr. NELSON. A like amount, but if the Senator will allow 


me 
Mr. OWEN. The same amount. 


Mr. NELSON. It is the same amount, but is it the same kind 
of bill? Are they national-bank notes or are they the notes of 
the new reserve system? 

Mr. OWEN. No; they are bank notes; not Federal reserve 
noae, yat 8 reserve bank notes. 

r. NELSON. Such as we have under the presen’ m? 

—. OWEN. Yes. 3 jr 

r. NELSON. Then, it is a perpetuation of that system. 

Mr. OWEN. It is a perpetuation of that much of that sys- 
tem, but instead of having 7,000 different banks, each of 
which would have six or seven different plates, and therefore 
from twenty-eight to thirty thousand different particular forms 
of notes, there would only be these fewer forms. The purpose 
was not to contract the currency, but to leave the currency 
the same in volume in so far as the national-bank notes might 
be retired, and to permit the Federal reserve banks to acquire 
United States bonds from private persons or from banks which 
are not using them for purposes of circulation; and as to those 
bonds they will be permitted to get 3 per cent notes, against 
which they could easily get gold from Europe and use that 
form of security with which to protect our national gold 
reserve. 

So that there were two purposes in view in section 18. One 
was to replace the national-bank notes to the extent they 
were retired by ‘he Federal reserve bank notes, and to permit 
the Federal reserve banks to acquire other Unitec States boads, 
and have issued to them short-time United States % per cent 
notes, which will haye a constant and unfailing market in 
Europe, and from which there could be a draft of gold to pro- 
tect our gold reserve. 

There were those two points in the section, and I merely 
wanted to make the observation so that Senators would under- 
stand it. I suppose the Senator from Minnesota really realized 
the purpose. 

Mr. NELSON. But the Senator has not given as clear an 
answer as the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED]. The Senator 
from Missouri really, as I understood him—I do not want to 
misquote him—agrees, in substance, with the position I take in 
this matter. 

Mr. REED. I was out for a moment, and did not hear the 
statement of the Senator from Minnesota, except as I gathered 
it from the colloquy-going on, but I will state it in a word, with 
the Senator’s permission. 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly. 

Mr. REED. Under the provisions of section 18, when any 
national bank surrenders its circulation, and its bonds there- 
upon come into the hands of the Government, the Federal re- 
serve board is authorized to direct a Federal reserye bank to 
take over those bonds; and against those bonds there is to 
be issued Federal reserve bank notes equal to the bonds, so 
that the effect of the transaction is that if a bank had $100,000 
in Government bonds and $100,000 of bank circulation, and it 
retired that circulation, the bonds would then be taken over by 
the Federal reserve bank and $100,000 of Federal reserve bank 
notes issued. Thus, the circulation of the bank notes will at 
all times continue the same in amount that it is now, unless the 
Federal reserye board, under the first part of the provision, 
possesses a discretion, which I do not think was really intended 
to be vested in it. 

Mr. NELSON. If the Senator will allow me to interrupt 
him, I call his attention to paragraph 8 of the powers con- 
ferred upon reserve banks and the board of directors. Under 
paragraph 8 the power is expressly given; of course, it is sub- 
ject to a veto by the reserve board, but the power is given, in 
the first instance, to the reserve board or the directors of the 
bank to deposit Government bonds in the Treasury and get for 
those bonds bond-secured currency, exactly the same as the 
national-bank notes. 

Mr. REED. I will say to the Senator that I think the mean- 
ing of both these sections is that the present national-bank 
circulation shall be preserved exactly as it is now, except that 
the form may be slightly changed; but it is intended to make it 
a part of the permanent circulation of this country. I think 
that was what the Senator said, and with that I agree. 

Mr. NELSON. Yes; I think that is the effect of the bill. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. With this advantage, if I may suggest to 
the Senator from Minnesota, that instead of having, as we now 
have, several hundred different kinds of paper money, issued by 
several hundred or several thousand banks, in time we shail 
have only money issued by the eight regional banks that will be 
established by this system. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. And also with the provision that 

Mr. NELSON. The trouble is, if the Senator will allow me to 
interrupt him, that taking paragraph 8 by itself it provides that 
they can take out just the same kind of currency in form and 
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substance, based upon the same security, as national banks can 
now. Taking that paragraph by itself, I can not make any other 
construction of it. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. But it is not compulsory. It is discretion- 
ary with them, 

Mr. NELSON. I know it, and that is what I object to. I ob- 


ject to perpetuation. I am in favor of getting rid of our pres- 
ent nonelastic, rigid, bond-secured currency. The Senator must 
not lose sight of the two objects of this legislation. One object 
is to gather up, concentrate, and utilize the reserves of the 
banks. The other—and that is equally important—is to give us 
an elastice circulating medium, not based on Government bonds, 
but based on short-time commercial paper with an ample gold 
reserve. 

If you believe that we ought to afford relief in both directions, 
why do you provide in this bill anything that goes to the per- 
petnation of the present rigid, bond-secured system of currency? 

There is where I think, with all due respect to the section of 
the committee represented by its chairman, that you are playing 
truant to your own gospel and your own avowed system. My 
understanding of this system is that we are to accomplish two 
purposes: First, as I have already said, to gather up, concen- 
trate, and make available the reserves of the banks, and, in the 
second place, to get rid of our nonelastic, bond-secured currency 
as rapidly as we can without producing any financial friction or 
difficulty, and in place of it secure an elastic currency, a new 
currency, that will be based upon commercial assets—first-class 
commercial paper fortified and sustained by an ample gold 
reserve. 

Until I became a member of this committee, and until very 
recent times, I was infatuated with a bond-secured currency, 
and my mind neyer could grasp the virtue of what is called 

` asset currency; but the more I have thought on and studied 
the subject, and the more I have heard from men who were 
wiser and who knew more about banking and currency systems 
than I do, the more firmly convinced I became that the only 
way to provide for an elastic currency that would ebb and 
flow with the trade and commerce of the country was, as I have 
stated, to get away as rapidly as possible from a bond-secured 
currency and go to a currency based upon commercial paper 
with an ample gold reserve, 

Mr, OWEN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly. 

Mr. OWEN. I, of course, agree with what the Senator from 
Minnesota says with regard to the importance of elastic cur- 
rency. Everybody agrees with that proposal. The only differ- 
ence between the Senator from Minnesota and those who agree 
with me is that we are not willing to haye the national-bank 
currency contracted without supplementing it with other cur- 
rency. 

I are shown in the report to the Senate that there is not now 
enough actual money—using the term in its broadest popular 
sense, comprising gold, gold certificates, national-bank notes, and 
everything else that passes current between citizens as money— 
to supply the demand for reserves which we are compelled to 
hare as a basis for a safe and conservative expansion of credits. 
Therefore we can not contract this currency unless we replace 
it with some other kind of currency. We propose here to re- 
place it with—— 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

Mr. OWEN. I hope the Senator will kindly let me finish. 
If I omit anything, I shall be glad to have him remind me of it. 

Mr. NELSON, I wanted to disabuse the Senator's mind of 
cne thing about myself, if he will allow me. 

Mr, OWEN. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. That is, I am utterly opposed to any undue 
contraction of the currency. 

Mr. OWEN. Oh, yes; I know that. 

Mr. NELSON. I think that would be as dangerous to the 
country as would be undue inflation of the currency. If there 
fs anything in the bill known as the Hitchcock bill that tends 
inevitably to undue and unreasonable contraction, and it is 
pointed out to me, I certainly shall be in favor of eliminating it. 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; I am sure of that. I did not misunder- 
stand the purposes of the Senator. I was only going to say 
that, in so far as the feature of obtaining elastic currency is 
concerned, we haye provided for an abundant cushion. We 
haye provided that commercial bills may be used as a basis 
for the issuance of Federal reserve notes. If any bank de- 
sires additional currency for its patrons, its depositors, its con- 
stituency, that bank can come to the Federal reserve bank 
with its commercial bills, and upon these commercial bills ob- 
tain temporary accommodation in the form of Federal reserve 


notes. That is all the cushion we need. 
merce requires, 


The cushion is necessary. The power of expanding the cur- 
rency for commercial needs is obviously necessary. When we 
supply that demand the only other thing necessary with regard 
to our outstanding currency is that we shall not contract it 
and make impossible compliance with the terms of this bill, 
which requires and compels a certain amount of money to be 
held as reserve against the present existing deposits. We must 
not put the banks in a position where they would not have the 
money necessary as a basis for the credits in the form of re- 
seryes, If we do that the banks will have no other recourse 
than to contract their loans in order to comply with the re- 
serve requirement, becanse when you contract the loans you 
contract the deposits. They must give up their deposits, they 
must give up their loans, down to the point where the money 
they have as reserve money will come within the rule fixed by 
the bill, which, though moderate in terms, does require in gross 
a large volume of money, the details of which I have set forth 
in the report already submitted to the Senate. 

I say that section 18 does two things: It provides that we 
shall contract the currency in so far as concerns the national- 
bank notes which are given up by banks that do not want to 
continue their circulating medium based upon bonds; but to 
the extent that they give it up we replace it with Federal re- 
serve bank notes—not Federal reserve notes, but Federal reserve 
bank notes—which will have an advantage over the national- 
bank notes of the ordinary class in that there will be only 8 or 
9 or 10 of these banks, and if they have 5 or 6 or 7 plates there 
probably will be only 70 plates altogether used; whereas at 
present we have 30,000 of these plates, and every one of them 
must be safeguarded with extreme care, under lock and key 
and guard, because if they were available they could be used 
for counterfeiting on a wholesale plan. Therefore, the fewer 
of these plates we have the more economical and the better for 
the country. 

The second purpose of section 18, as I pointed out to the 
Senate, was that the bonds which are now held by private 
persons—and there are about $250,000,000 of them—might be 
acquired by the Federal reserve bank and converted into 3 
per cent bonds, which would be available for getting gold from 
Europe in case we should want it. 

3 that is about all I care to say with regard to the 
matter. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. With the indulgence of the Senator from 
Minnesota, I want to read the part of the bill to which I was re- 
ferring a while ago, when I interrupted. 

Sec. 18. Any member bank desiring to retire the whole or any part 
— ae e te a ma file ma 2 75 3 Sh the eee States 

cation to or its account, a ar an interest, i 
bonds securing circulation to be Fettes s nies Sate 

Now, I said that this was not compulsory and was not within 
the discretion of the bank; that it was within the discretion of 
the Federal reserve board. Here is the language: 

The Treasurer shall, at the end of each quarter! riod, furnish th 
Federal reserve board with a list of such n and the Federal 
reserve board may, in its discretion, require the Federal reserve 
to e such bonds from the banks whose applications have been 
filed with the Treasurer at least 10 days before the end of any quarterly 
period at which the Federal reserve board may direct the purchase to be 
made. Upon notice from the Treasurer of the amount of bonds so sold 
for its account, each member bank shall duly assign and transfer. in 
writing, such bonds to the Federal reserve bank purchasing the same, 
and such Federal reserye bank shall thereupon deposit lawful mone 
with the Treasurer of the United States for the purchase price of suc 
bonds, and the Treasurer shall fe eTA to the member bank selling such 
bonds any balance due after deducting a sufficient sum to redeem its 
outstanding notes secured by such bonds, which notes shall be canceled 
and permanently retired when redeemed. 

So that the only possible inflation—of which the Senator from 
Minnesota seems to be afraid—oyer and above the present out- 
standing national-bank circulation would be the $200,000,000 of 
Government bonds which are not now the basis of circulation, 
and that amount of expansion could not be very dangerous. So, 
as far as the expansion question is concerned, there is nothing 
in that. 

Mr. NELSON. If the Senator will allow me to stop him 
right there, I will state that he misapprehends me. I am not 
afraid of undue expansion on account: of that provision of para- 
graph 8. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator mentioned that. 

Mr. NELSON. No; I mentioned it as a general proposition. 
What I mean is that I am opposed to paragraph 8 because it is 
a perpetuation of our present system of bond-secured currency, 
not elastic in character. It is not because I am afraid of infla- 
tion or contraction, but because I want to get away from the old 


It is all that com- 


system. That is why I am opposed to it. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. I sm in absolute sympathy with the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota in wanting to see gradually substituted for 
the present system a thoroughly elastic paper currency, and I 
am thoroughly and absolutely in sympathy with the idea that 
no paper currency in any country ever ought to be an inelastic, 
fixed amount; that it ought, upon the contrary, to correspond 
from day to day and from week to week with the requirements 
of business. A man can not get away from a thing which 
exists, however, except gradually. 

Section 8 provides what we have already read. It does not 
seem to be section 8 of this bill, by the way. It is paragraph 8, 
in what section? 

Mr. SHAFROTH, Page 14. 

Mr. OWEN. Page 14, section 4, at the bottom of the page. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. These are amongst the powers—— 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Of the Federal reserve banks. Look on 
page 14. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have it. 

Mr. NELSON. Paragraph 8, line 19. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; I am coming to it. These are amongst 
the powers granted to the Federal reserve bank. It does seem 
to me that paragraph § is broader than I thought it was. The 
point I had in my mind was in section 18, where the substitution 
occurs; but it does appear that paragraph 8—I remember now; 
that is something I forgot. 

Mr. NELSON. The Senator will find that paragraph 8 is 
just as I stated. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. NELSON. I do. 

Mr. REED. It is perfectly plain from a reading of this bill 
that two things are attempted to be done. One is covered by 
section 8, and it gives to every Federal reserve bank the abso- 
lute right to take out bank circulation just the same as a na- 
tional bank now can take it out. Section 18 is a different propo- 
sition. It is intended to be a plan by which Federal reserve 
banks can be compelled to take out bank circulation upon such 
bonds as other banks may turn in; so that both phases are cov- 
ered. Beyond any question the intention of this bill is to keep 
in circulation every dollar of national-bank circulation that is 
now out, Whether that is wise or not is another question. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, it seems to me that section 18 
would have kept out a sufficient amount of national-bank cur- 
rency to prevent the contraction which is anticipated, and that 
section 8 is not necessary at all. 

RECESS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 6 o'clock having 
arrived, the Senate stands in recess until 8 o'clock this evening. 

Thereupon, at 6 o’clock p. m., the Senate took a recess until 
B o'clock p. m. 


EVENING SESSION. 

The Senate reassembled at 8 o'clock p. m. 

BANKING AND CURRENCY. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7837) to provide for the establish- 
ment of Federal reserve banks, to furnish an elastic currency, 
to afford means of rediscounting commercial paper, to establish 
n more effective supervision of banking in the United States, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, und the following Senators an- 
gwered to their names: 


Ashurst Hollis Page Smoot 
con Hughes Pomerene Sterling 
Bankhead James Ransdell Stone 
Bornh Johnson Reed Swanson 
Brady Jones Robinson omas 
Brandegee Kenyon Root Thompson 
Bristow Saulsbury Thornton 
Bryan Lea Shafroth ‘ownsend 
Burton Lewla Sheppard ardaman 
Chilton McLean herman Walsh 
Clarke, Ark. Martin, Va. Shively. Warren 
Cummins Martine, N, J. Simmons Weeks 
Fletcher Myers mith, Ga. Williams 
Gallinger O'Gorman Smith, Md. 
Gronna Owen Smith, S. C 


Mr. SHIVELY. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. SmIrA] is necessarily absent and that he is paired 
with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Farr]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-eight Senators haye an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, during an interesting discussion 
in the Senate by the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. SWAN- 
SON] among other things he referred to the New York banks 
and to the result of the panic of 1907 as indicating a lack of a 
correctness of our policy in handling financial situations of that 
kind. I wish to cali to the attention of the Senate the results 
which are obtained in European countries under similar condi- 
tions, At that time I suggested to the Senator from Virginia 
that our policy was directly the reverse of the policy followed 
in European countries—that they extended credits and increased 
loans while, under the restricted policy which we followed, 
it was necessary for us to call in loans and restrict credits. 
That has been invariably the result in this country under such 
conditions. 

Every bank is endeavoring to strengthen its own resources 
without any regard to the wishes or necessities. of the other 
24,999 banks. Each bank attempts to care for its own imme- 
diate customers, but does not follow the policy which prevails 
much of the time in loaning a portion of its loanable funds 
to parties who are not directly connected with the bank nor 
depositors in the bank, selling their commercial paper through 
note brokers. 

I want especially to call the attention of the Senate to the 
difference between the paper which is bought by banks through 
note brokers and to the paper loaned to the customers of the 
bank on account of the deposit which the customer keeps with 
the bank. I will a little later indicate more specifically the 
difference and why certain figures have been prepared which 
indicate that the banks were not loaning during the months 
of October, November, and December, 1907, when, as a matter 
of fact, generally speaking, they were not buying commercial 
paper from outside parties or note brokers, but they were at 
that time loaning to their customers as in other years. 

As a specific illustration of the difference between extending 
credit in time of need and restricting credit, which we do in 
this country, I call attention to what took place in Germany 
on two occasions and will then compare it with what took place 
in this country in 1907. 

In the last week of September, 1907, the European financial 
centers commenced to feel the strain which was beginning to 
be apparent in the United States. In fact we have been a dis- 
turbing factor in the money markets of the world for years, 
because our needs are so large, our operations are so large, 
compared with those of European countries that when any- 
thing disturbs our money market or our banking affairs it is 
reflected at once in every European money center, not only in 
currency conditions but in banking matters as well. So it is 
all important to those people who have the same currency 
standard that we have that we should have correct banking 
principles and means of providing for our own necessities when 
they occur without drawing gold from abroad, which ordi- 
narily we have been able to do so to some extent, either through 
financial bills or through exchange which we get as a result 
of selling our products abroad. 

To take this instance, the last week of September, 1907, the 
specie held by the Reichsbank decreased in one week from 
$236,000,000 to $199.000,000. In other words, the gold trend 
at that time was toward the United States, and the German 
central bank lost $37,000,000 in specie. As a result of losing 
that $37,000,000, did they restrict credit or call in loans as we 
would have done? Not at all. They did just the reverse. This 
is the result of their action: Loans and discounts increased 
from $289,000,000 to $399,000,000, an increase of $110,000,000 in 
on week. At the same time that they increased loans they in- 
creased their note issue to a corresponding degree. The note 
issues increased from $329,000,000 to $433,000,000, an increase 
of $94,000,000. 

Two or three years ago they had in Europe what was known 
as the Morocco incident. At that time there was a large amount 
of French money loaned in Germany on the ordinary prime bills 
which prevail in Europe in the ordinary course of business. 
The rate of the French bank and of the French joint-stock 
banks is ordinarily somewhat lower than the rates of the other 
central banks and of the joint-stock banks of other European 
countries; so that almost always there is more or less German 
paper, English paper, and paper of smaller Europesn countries 
held by the joint-stock banks of France and the French bank 
itself. 

This Morocco incident was one in which Germany and France 
were involved. As soon as it appeared that there might be 
trouble between the two countries the French bank commenced 
to call home its resources, and one of the resources it could 
call home was its loans to German merchants, the prime Ger- 
man paper which it had purchased to use its loanable funds. 
That paper was sent back to Germany, and it necessituted the 
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increasing of the loans not only of the German joint-stock 
banks, but of the Reichsbank itself, and the result was something 
like this: In one week the specie of the Reichsbank decreased 
from $264,000,000 to $236,000,000, a loss of $28,000,000. 

You will recall that that is exactly what happened in Sep- 
tember, 1907, and to almost the same degree. During this week 
the loans and discounts increased from $308,000,000 to $445,- 
000,000, an increase of $187,000,000 in one week, while the note 
issue increased $183,000,000; in other words, in these two peri- 
ods of tension and stress, in a way, which came from entirely 
different sources, from different parts of the world, the German 
bank lost specie to an appreciable amount; but at the same time 
increased and extended its credits in loans, in discounts, and in 
note issues. In the United States, while we have not the exact 
figures of what happened in 1907, because there was no call of 
the comptroller at the time when the panic was in its severest 
stage, yet we can estimate something of what happened at that 
time by taking the comptroller’s call of August 22, 1907, and 
the comptroller’s call of February 14, 1908, and you will notice 
that exactly the reyerse condition obtained here from that which 
obtained in Germany; that our deposits were reduced by $218,- 
000,000 and our loans were reduced $257,000,000, while specie 
increased. $88,000,000. One reason why the specie showed such 
an increase was because of the importation of gold and the 
transferral from the Treasury to the banks of some part of its 
funds, but there was a restriction of credit, as you will see, in 
that period of $257,000,000; in other words, the business of the 
country was slackened to such a degree that hundreds of thou- 
sands, and almost millions, of men were thrown out of employ- 
ment, The same general result has always obtained under simi- 
lar conditions in European countries, 

It has been the policy of the Bank of England, whenever there 
have been strained conditions, to immediately respond by an 
increase of credit to an unlimited extent whenever the strain 
has been severe enough; in other words, the provisions of the 
bank act have been three times, by permission of the Govern- 
ment, for the time being suspended, so that the bank could give 
unlimited credit without being obliged to comply with the law. 

In the Baring panic the Goyernment offered the bank the 
privilege of relieving it from the provisions of the law, but the 
governor of the bank at that time, a very able man, saw the 
necessities and the limitations, and the privilege was not used; 
but if we followed that same course of reasoning, we would 
find that in all cases in every European country exactly the 
same policy has been followed in the past and that it is directly 
contrary to the course which we have followed, but is exactly 
the policy which we should follow if this general legislation 
which we are now discussing shall be adopted. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. WEEKS. I do. 

Mr, BRISTOW. As I understand, when the demand was 
made upon the German people for gold in the liquidation of the 
paper that was held by France the paper was met and the gold 
was exported from Germany to France? 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes. 

Mr. BRISTOW. ‘That resulted, as I understand the Senator, 
in on increase in the eredits which the Bank of Germany ex- 
tended to the German people and to the German banks? ` 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Was that gold taken from the joint-stock 
banks of Germany? 

Mr. WEEKS. I presume, to some degree; and they recouped 
themselyes by rediscounting with the Reichsbank. The figures 
which I haye given are the figures of the Reichsbank, not of the 
German joint-stock banks, 

Mr, BRISTOW. I understand now that was the credit 
which the central bank of Germany, the Imperial Bank of Ger- 
many, extended to the joint-stock banks of Germany. That 
credit could only have been extended, however, upon the condi- 
tion that the German Reichsbank had the gold reserves upon 
which it could base this additional issue of notes, 

Mr. WEEKS. As provided by the German law at that time, 
I think on both occasions they did extend their credits to such a 
degree that their note issues were taxed the 5 per cent interest 
which is provided for in their laws when issues exceed a certain 
limit. 

Mr. BRISTOW. ‘That is similar to the provisions of the 
Hitcheock bill. If it gets down below 40 per cent of par, there 
is an additional interest added for every 2% per cent that it 
declines, 

Mr. WEEKS. There is a penalty in both cases, only in the 
ease of the Hitchcock provision of the pending bill the penalty 
applies on the amount the reserye is below the ordinary require- 


ment of the law as provided in the bill, while the Germans pay 
a certain rate of interest on the amount of note issues beyond a 
certain limitation, 

Mr. BRISTOW. It is the same principle, but applied in a 
different way. What Iam getting at is, suppose that the gold re- 
serye of a German bank had been down to a minimum and these 
additional notes could not have been issued, would Germany 
pala faced a condition similar to the one that we faced in 

Mr. WEEKS. On that occasion Germany would have had to 
borrow, and would have had to pay the rate of interest which 
would have been necessary in order to obtain the gold. 

Mr. BRISTOW. That is, the German bank, if I understand 
the matter correctly, would have had to secure the gold? 

Mr. WEEKS. It would have been obliged to secure the gold. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Or decline the credit. 

Mr. WEEKS. That is it exactly. That general condition 
obtained last year. The German bank was short of gold. 
The German nation, as a nation, owed money to the United 
States and elsewhere. Ordinarily we would have drawn gold 
home, but the condition of the gold reserve of Germany was 
such that they did not want to pay at that time. The result 
was that they borrowed considerable amounts of money in this 
market, I think members of the committee will recall that one 
New York bank president testified that he loaned to the German 
stock banks at one time last year at the rate of 8 per cent. 
That rate was paid simply to hold in Germany the American 
money, which we could otherwise have drawn home, until they 
sold us something to prevent the necessity of paying their in- 
debtedness in gold. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT.: Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WEEKS. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. In that connection, I believe it would be 
interesting if the Senator from Massachusetts could tell us 
what was the increase of the bank discounts in Germany and 
just how long it was before she got back to her normal condi- 
tion respecting the gold reserve, for in 1907 she lost from some 
thirty million to forty million dollars in gold. The only way, 
I suppose, that she got back her gold was by increasing the rate 
of her bank discounts. Does the Senator know what that 
increase was and how long it took her to get back the gold that 
was lost? 

Mr. WEEKS. I have not the figures at hand, and I should 
want to give them accurately, but it did not take a very long 
time, as I recall. 

Mr, SHAFROTH. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield to 
me, I will state that I saw a statement prepared by a French 
economist to the effect that the rate of interest in Germany 
established by the Reichsbank was 6 per cent on the 80th day 
of June, 1913. It had increased from, I think, 4 per cent two 
years before, on June 30, 1911. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator refer to the year 1907? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No; not to 1907. I do not know what it 
was in that year. 

Mr. SMOOT. I asked for the figures in 1907, because we 
know the exact amount of gold that was lost by Germany at 
that time. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Swanson] to-day made some criticisms of the New York banks 
and of the banks of other central reserve cities as well. Te said 
that they were not prepared to meet the emergency which they 
had to meet in the fall of 1907; in other words, he charged that 
if they had made suitable preparation for the necessities of ad- 
ditional circulation for crop-moving purposes and for additional 
credits which are required every year in the autumn months, 
we would not have had as severe a panic, if, indeed, we would 
have had any panic at all. 

It is difficult to carry figures applying to all these subjects in 
one’s mind, but I have since that time looked up the condition 
of the New York banks and other banks at the time of the 
comptroller’s call in August, 1907, and I think they will dem- 
onstrate pretty conclusively that if there was any extension at 
that time the extension was in other reserve city banks and in 
the country banks, rather than in the banks of the central re- 
serve centers. For instance, the net deposits of the New York 
banks on the 22d of August were $825,000,000. The reserve 
required against those deposits was $206,000,000. To show that 
the deposits were low in August, 1907, I want to compare them 
with the deposits two or three years before and afterwards. At 
the same time in the previous year the deposits were $2,000,000 
greater; at the same time in 1905 they were $156,000,000 
greater; at the same time in 1904 they were $209,000,000 
greater; at the same time in 1908, one year later, they were 
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$296,000,000 greater; and in 1909 they were $350,000,000 greater. 
At each date the New York banks had more than their required 
reserves, For instance, on the 22d of August, 1907, instead of 
haying the 25 per cent reserve required by law they had 26.8 
per cent reserve, while the year previous at the same time they 
had but 24.4 per cent reserve; in other words, they were 2.4 per 
cent better off, so far as reserves were concerned, in 1907 than 
they were in 1906, and they were 1.3 per cent better off than 
they were at the same time in 1905, The following year their 
reserve was greater, because all Senators will recall that in 
1908 there was a restriction of business and an accumulation of 
funds in reserve centers, and therefore the reserves of the New 
York banks, as well as of other banks, were much larger 
than at any other period which is recorded between 1900 and 
1911. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Will the Senator permit me to inquire 
whether the authority from which he is reading distinguishes 
in any way between the amount of individual deposits and bank 
deposits in those banks? 

Mr. WEEKS. No; not at all. At the same time, in Chicago, 
the net deposits were $262,000,000, and the required reserve was 
$65,000,000. The Chicago banks had 25.3 per cent reserves or 
14 per cent less reserve than the New York banks had; in other 
words, the New York banks, as compared with the Chicago 
banks, had made as abundant provision for the strain of that 
fall as it seemed they should be required to do. 

St. Louis makes even a worse comparison than that, for the 
net deposits of the St. Louis banks at that time were $116,- 
000,000, which necessitated a reserve of $29,000,000. The St. 
Louis banks at that time had 23.6 per cent reserves, or 1.4 per 
cent below the limit required by law, and 3.2 per cent below the 
reserves held by the New York banks. 

When we come to the other reserve cities we find that the net 
deposits were $1,423,000,000. A reserve of 25 per cent in those 
deposits is required, and they had 25.5 per cent reserve, or 1.3 
per cent less than the New York banks. The net deposits of the 
country banks at that time were $2,627,000,000. They had re- 
serves of 16.9 per cent, 1.9 per cent more than they were re- 
quired to have, or one-tenth more than the New York banks. 
So that the general statement made by the junior Senator from 
Virginia that the New York banks had not made suitable prepa- 
ration does not seem to be borne out by these figures, because 
the New York banks were better off than were the Chicago 
banks, materially better off than the St. Louis banks, and mate- 
rially better off than the banks of all other reserve cities. 

At that time the loans of the New York banks indicate that 
they had, so far as possible, made preparation for the unusual 
period which they were approaching, though, of course, they 
did not anticipate the severity of the panic with which they 
had to deal. On August 22, 1907, the New York banks were 
loaning $712,000,000. The next year at the same time they 
were loaning $867,000,000, or 8155.000,000 more than they were 
the year before, and in fact they had not been loaning as little 
as $712,000,000 since the 9th day of September, 1903. 

Mr. SWANSON. Will the Senator permit me to interrupt 
him? -If I am wrong, I want to be corrected. 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SWANSON. I understand that the New York banks, 
three weeks before the statement of November 9, increased 
their loans $110,000,000 from August 22, as shown by the 
reports. Will the Senator read that to see whether that is true 
or not? 

Mr. WEEKS. I have not those figures here, and that call, 
if made, was a special call made by the comptroller, is not 
quoted in the figures in the Statistical Abstract, from which 
I am reading. 

Mr. SWANSON. The figures which I gathered indicate that 
three weeks prior to Noyemler 9—and the banks suspended on 
October 31, as I understand—the loans in the city of New York 
were expanded $110,000,000. 3 

Mr. WEEKS. If they bad done that they would have been 
simply following the example of all the European countries 
to which I referred earlier in the evening; but the loans of the 
banks of the whole country fell off more than $200,000,000 be- 
tween August and February, when the regular comptroller’s 
calls were made. 

Mr. SWANSON. The figures I have on this question were 
gathered by Mr. Sprague, if I remember the name of the author 
correctly, who wrote on the financial crises, especially the one 
of 1907, for the National Monetary Commission. I understand 
from that report that the New York banks, expecting a demand 


for money for crop purposes in the fall, as regular as the 
seasons, increased their loans three weeks prior to November 9, 
and their loans had been increased that year $110,000,000. 

Mr. WEEKS. That is a natural, normal movement of money, 
and there is not any indication that those loans were not very 
largely made to country banks and to other country corre- 
spondents. For instance, this year 

Mr. SWANSON. But, if the Senator win remember, on 
August 3 or August 22, I forget which, the country banks had 
on deposit there $410,000,000. 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes. 

Mr. SWANSON. They were not asking for loans. They 
were asking to get the money they had on deposit. On account 
of the increase of loans three weeks prior to November 9, the 
banks had their reserves reduced so that they were unable to 
pay deposits—not loans, as I understand—to the country banks. 

Mr. WEEKS. ‘There is not anything in the figures the Sena- 
tor submitted to-day which indicates that the country banks 
were not asking for loans or that they were not borrowing of 
the New York banks at that time. As a matter of fact, the 
country banks are always borrowing of banks in reserve cities 
and central reserve cities. I put into the Record the other day 
some figures which were submitted to me by Chicago bankers 
and others. Mr. Reynolds, of the Continental-Commercial Na- 
tional Bank, the largest bank in the West, stated that he was 
loaning to his country correspondents more than $26,000,000, or 
$10,000,000 more than last year, and that those loans were dis- 
tributed over the entire western section of the country, includ- 
ing loans to as many as 1,000 banks. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit me, no complaint 
ever has been made about the refusal of a bank in New York 
to make loans to a country bank. That is a matter of business 
which the banks can either refuse or accept. The complaint 
made is that they had $410,000,000 of money due all the country 
banks—State, national, and interior banks—and that they failed 
to pay the banks that had money on deposit. They had the 
money in their yaults in New York or on loans, and they would 
not ship it. 

What right has a bank to make a loan to another bank and 
refuse to pay one that has money on deposit with it? The com- 
plaint is that the bank that had money on deposit could not get 
it. If they increased their loans $110,000,000 to other banks, 
even if they were interior banks, so that it was impossible for 
them to pay the banks that had money on deposit with them, 
that was not right. Whether the $110,000,000 was loaned to 
banks or to other people, the contention is that such loans had 
been made; that the reserves were reduced so that the country 
or interior banks could not get their money on deposit. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, this brings us back to the dis- 
cussion which the Senator from Virginia was having with 
Senators this afternoon about the proper course for the New 
York banks to have taken at that time. Of course, it goes with- 
out saying that if banks are required by law to keep 25 per 
cent of their deposits in reserve, and they actually have 26.8 
per cent, as the New York City banks did when the comptroller’s 
call was made on August 22, they are in comparatively good 
condition. In fact, as I have stated, the figures show that, 
with one exception, they have not had as high reserves as those 
at that time of year since the year 1900. Therefore they had 
made reasonable preparation for any conditions which they 
could foresee. 

The senior Senator from New York [Mr. Roor] put this ques- 
tion very clearly to the Senator from Virginia [Mr. SwANson] 
to-day. He said: 

What is going to happen when the New York banks owe a Dillion 
dollars, for instance, and have $250,000,000 in their vaults, if the 
owners of that money deposited in the New York banks—the individ- 
uals or companies or corporations or other banks—cal! for 25 per cent 
of their deposits at the same time? 

Of course, the New York banks, having no way to recoup 
themselves in the ordinary course of business except by some 
strained method which takes time, like selling finance bills 
abroad or foreign exchange in some form, would pay out every 
dollar they had in their vaults. Suppose their depositors called 
for one-eighth of their deposits. That would bring the reserves 
of the New York banks down to about 13 per cent. The ques- 
tion then comes to just the one that the Senator from New 
York asked, “ What are the New York banks going to do under 
those circumstances? Are they going to pay out all their re- 
serves, or are they going to hold those reserves for the benefit 
of all their depositors rather than pay them out to a few, who 
are drawing not only what they need but a great deal more?” 

I think it was a matter of good judgment that the New York 
banks at that time did stop paying out the reserve which they 
were required to keep under the law. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President—— 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes; I yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. HUGHES. Not being an expert in banking laws and not 
knowing much about finance, I should like to ask the Senator if 
it is his contention that a bank with money in its vaults has a 
right to refuse it to a depositor in its discretion? If that is so, 
I want to get out of the banks what little money I have in them, 

Mr. WEEKS. I do not think the present conditions are such 
as to warrant the Senator from New Jersey in drawing out his 
money. 

Mr. HUGHES. It would not affect the situation much if I 
should withdraw it all at once; but 1 listened to the discussion 
this afternoon with a great deal of interest, and I was hardly 
able to believe my ears when the senior Senator from New York 
seemed to hold that it was a matter that rested in the discre- 
tion of the banks, and that with money in their vaults which 
they were compelled to hold there by law they could exercise 
their own discretion and refuse to pay it to depositors. I 
always thought that the reserve money in the vaults of the 
banks and the money they had in their reserve cities and cen- 
tral reserve cities were there for the very purpose of paying 
depositors, and that if the depositors of a bank came down on 
it in a hurry, if there was a run, the bank kept on paying out 
its money until it became insolvent, and then closed its doors 
and broke. 7 

Mr. WEEKS. I hope the Senator from New Jersey will calm 
himself and not draw his deposits from the banks, because it is 
said by some that conditions are somewhat strained, and it 
might precipitate further trouble. 

Mr. HUGHES. I say it would not make very much difference 
if I did. 

Mr. ROOT. The Senator might get hung for starting a panic. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. HUGHES. That seems to be the contention, however. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, under the provisions of the legis- 
lation which we are discussing we believe banks will be able to 
recoup themselyes as their depositors draw out gold or draw on 
their deposits in the banks, so that they will be able to maintain 
their reserve without straining themselyes or precipitating any 
panic; that it will not be possible, or will be hardly possible, to 
a ve a currency panic, 

Senators must not forget, however, that the reserves of coun- 
try banks are used in a very short time; that is to say, a bank 
does not deposit part of its reserve in a Chicago bank and leave 
it there without doing business by using that reserve, but it is 
drawing on it every day to carry on its own functions at home. 

One of the best witnesses we had before the Committee on 
Banking and Currency was former Representative Dawson, at 
present the president of the First National Bank of Davenport, 
Iowa. Mr. Dawson testified that he used his reserve in the 
Chicago banks every two days and that he kept more than the 
law required him to keep there, at that. He said that his busi- 
ness was so active in the direction of Chicago that he used all 
of his reserve every two days. 

Let us suppose that a central reserve bank has the deposits 
of some country banks; how does the country bank make those 
deposits? It makes them by depositing credits. When we get 
into a panic, as we were in 1907, the country banks do not ask 
to draw out what they deposited, but they ask to draw out cir- 
culation in some form, even if they do not ask for gold. The 
result is that the central reserve bank is getting its deposits in 
one form and is asked to pay them out in another, when there 
is not enough of the other form to pay out its depositors, or 
any considerable part of them. 

The total deposits in all the banks in the country are about 
$20,000,000,000, and the total money of all forms in the country is 
only three and a half billions. The amount in circulation is not 
more than half that. So that if, as Mr. Dawson testified, banks 
were depositing credits and using those credits every few days 
over and over again, if they deposited credits to-day and within 
two days wanted to draw out cifculation, it would not take 
very much time to draw all the circulation out of the banks of 
the central reserve cities. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield. 

Mr, ROOT. The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Hans! 
expressed some surprise at the question I put this afternoon. 
The Senator is quite right, I think, if in what he says about 
the obligation of a bank to pay depositors he has in mind the 
legal obligation, the contract. The business of the country is 
not done with bills, however, with money. The business of the 


country is not done with either national-bank. notes or green- 
backs or gold or silver. The great business of the eountry is 
done by transfers of credits; and banks are really clearing 
houses for the accomplishment of the vast multitude of trans- 
fers of credits through which the enormous commercial and 
industrial activity of the country proceeds. 

The banks which were depositing in the central reserve cities 
did not deposit money. They deposited paper, checks, drafts, 
notes, commercial paper, which were the instruments for the 
transfer of credits. What they really did was to transfer 
credits to these banks; and in the ordinary course of business— 
business as it goes on from month to month and from year to 
year—the debt created by that deposit is liquidated in a similar 
fashion. It is liquidated in the same way in which it is created, 

What makes a panic is that sudden fear arises, and there is a 
vast number of people who, anxious lest they lose their money, 
abandon the ordinary method of transacting business through 
transfers of credits. I have seen three such situations created 
in that way—in 1873, in 1893, and in 1907. In every one of 
those cases the banks had to face this problem: Whether to go 
on and strictly perform the legal obligation to pay in money on 
presentation until they could pay no longer, and then fail, leav- 
ing those who had been first in the race of diligence with their 
money in their pockets and all the other depositors, including 
the great body of the business establishments of the country, 
with nothing, leaving the most appalling ruin for all the indus- 
tries of the United States; or, seeing the gulf into which the 
business of the country was pressing, to halt it; to say: “No; 
rather than go to ruin, which will turn our reserves over to a 
few of our depositors, leaving the others with nothing and 
leaving the country to ruin, we will just stop and let the com- 
munity readjust itself, reorient itself, wait for a few days.” 

That was what was done in all three cases. In all three 
cases the sound sense of the business community and the expe- 
dients to which it was possible with a few days’ time to have 
recourse succeeded in restoring a situation in which the ruin of 
American business was stopped. 

I say I have seen three of those cases, and the same thing 
was done in each one, and I have no doubt whatever that a 
wise and righteous course was pursued. The consequences 
that would have followed from the banks pursuing any other 
course in every one of those years would have been more dread- 
ful than we can easily conceive. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yleld to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield. 

Mr. BRISTOW. That leads me to make an inquiry that I 
have been wanting to make all day. 

If provision had been made in 1907 so that the banks in the 
central reserve cities, the banks of New York—to take just one 
of them where the trouble started—could have taken their 
assets, their good securities, and obtained currency from the 
Government to pay all of their depositors who were demanding 
currency. Was not that all that was needed to prevent that 
panic? 

Mr. ROOT. Absolutely. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If that was all that was needed, I have 
been trying for three months to find out what Is the necessity 
for creating a tremendous, top-heavy institution, such as we 
are creating here, to satisfy this simple want. 

Mr. WEEKS. I will say to the Senator from Kansas that 
there are other things than currency needs and currency de- 
ficiencies which we should correct and which we are correcting 
in this legislation. If it were simply a question of supplying 
currency for the ordinary needs of our business men, we have a 
law on the statute books now, passed in 1908, which, while a 
pretty crude piece of legislation in some respects, would enable 
the furnishing of sufficient circulation, in my judgment, to pro- 
vide for any ordinary necessity which might arise. 

There is one thing about that legislation which was, I think, 
wise, and certainly an innovation as far as this country was 
concerned. In adopting it we were following the precedents 
furnished by all other countries in the world in that we recog- 
nized that commercial paper was a suitable basis for circulation, 
and I regret that we are not following that principle to a 
logical conclusion in this proposed law. 

Sometime during this discussion I propose to take the time to 
indicate why I think it would be far wiser if we were going to 
issue circulation based entirely on commercial paper rather than 
notes of the Government secured indirectly by commercial paper. 
That is a long story, and I do not intend to take it up at this 
time; but those who have not had to deal with manufacturing 
communities and communities engaged in all forms of com- 
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mercial business have little realization, I think, of the fear 
that takes possession of people in time of panic or the means 
that are taken in order to enable business men to carry out the 
interests of their business or the necessary requirements of their 
business. For instance, in the State of Massachusetts we have 
a law which requires employers to pay labor every week. That 


in the ordinary course is done through currency. Very seldom 
ave checks used for that purpose. Therefore it is necessary for 
the employers of Massachusetts every Saturday to have their 
Funds at hand ready to pay their employees. There were cases 
where corporations during the panic of 1907, instead of waiting 
until the day before, as they ordinarily would, and then going 
to the bank and getting their circulation to pay their employees, 
drew it out a week ahead, and, in one case, one very large cor- 
poration was carrying two weeks’ pay roll in its own vaults so 
that there might be no possibility of any failure to meet the re- 
quirements of the law and to satisfy their employees. 

Then we have another condition in Massachusetts which is 
somewhat different from that in many States. We have more 
thun $800,000,000 deposited in the Massachusetts savings banks 
by people of small means, because no person can have more 
than $1,600, including interest, deposited in any one bank. In 
a population of three and a quarter million there are more 
than two and a quarter million of sayings-bank depositors. 
Those banks are scattered throughout the Commonwealth, in 
small towns and large towns. They are all mutual-savings 
banks. They carry no reserve, except a sufficient amount to 
meet the ordinary daily needs of the bank. They depend for 
circulation for their ordinary needs, or extraordinary needs, on 
the national bank in their own yillage or town, or on the Boston 
banks. It seemed essential at that time, when everybody was 
frightened, that the savings banks should not take advantage 
of the 30-day provision which is in our law for the delay in 
making paymeats. Therefore it was necessary to furnish cir- 
culation enough not only for the great pay rolls of Massachu- 
setts, but circulation enough to provide for all the two and a 
quarter million of depositors in our savings banks. As I said, I 
think no one who has not lived through a panie under those 
conditions can comprehend the straits to which our banks are 
put under present conditions to meet their legal and proper 
requirements, 

There is one other matter 

Mr. BRISTOW. Before the Senator proceeds, if he will 
yield—— 

Mr. WEEKS. Certainly. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator has stated that there are other 
reasons than currency. Of course I know there are a good 
many academical and theoretical reasons. There are a great 
many students of finance and currency who have all kinds of 
notions as to what kind of a financial system a nation ought to 
have. But we are undertaking to accomplish two purposes, 
which have been stated by everybody who has discussed this 
subject—the mobilization of reserves and the creation of an 
elastic currency. The object of both these purposes is to be 
able to meet the demands of the banks for these pay rolls and 
other needs suggested. Now, could not the requirement of the 
State of Massachusetts have been met without this apprehen- 
sion if, when it was necessary, the banks of Massachusetts, the 
banks of Boston, I will say, or New York, could have gone to the 
Government and got the currency upon their assets when they 
needed it? 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I do not think it is necessary to 
go to the Government for currency. If they had had a central 
reservoir, a central bank in any form, a reserve bank, as is pro- 
vided for in these bills, where they could have taken their assets 
as limited by these provisions and rediscounted them, taking 
whichever one of the things a borrower does take, either a 
credit on the books of the bank or circulation or exchange on 
some other point—if they could have done that they would haye 
been able to supply their needs. I think the Aldrich-Vreeland 
bill which is now on the statute books and which we in this 
bill are extending for a year would ordinarily provide for the 
currency needs of such business communities as Massachusetts. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. WEEKS. I do. 

Mr. CUMMINS. ‘There seems to be a sort of consensus of 
opinion that we are trying to provide against the recurrence 
of the conditions that came upon us in 1907. I wish the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts would explain to us a little further 
about the assistance that the bill before us will render the 
American people under such circumstances, The way it looks 
to me is that in 1907 the country banks, of which we have 
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heard so much this afternoon, were compelled under the law 
to hold 9 per cent—if I am wrong, I hope the Senator will 
correct me—of their demand obligations or their deposits in 
their vaults, 

Mr. WEEKS. Six per cent. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Nevertheless, they suffered very great in- 
convenience, if not disaster. Under the bill that is now before 
us they are required to hold only 7 per cent in their own 
vaults. So, they will have but 1 per cent in addition to the 
amount they held in 1907. They have deposited with the 
Federal reserve banks 5 per cent. 

Mr. WEEKS. Four. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Five, I think, in the Owen bill. 

Mr. WEEKS. Four in the other proposition. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Five in the Owen bill, however, and it is to 
that I am addressing myself, because I consider every other as 
merely for purposes of illustration or academic, Five per cent 
they are required to deposit in the Federal reserve banks, The 
Federal reserve banks are authorized—and, indeed, the whole 
spirit of the law requires them—to loan out 66 per cent of the 
5 per cent. Therefore, the Federal reserve banks will have but 
1% per cent of the reserves in money when this condition shall 
again fall upon us, So the country banks will have T per cent 
and the Federal reserve banks but 1% per cent, making only 83 
per cent of the amount of all the deposits in the country banks 
or the general banks. If any such situation confronts us again 
there is not a Senator here but who knows that 84 per cent of 
the deposits of the country will not satisfy the condition. If the 
entire reserve were put out it would not meet the condition 
which confronted us then and which may confront us again. 

It seems to me that unless it is intended that in such contin- 
gency the Federal reserve bank shall at once issue new notes 
to whatever amount may be necessary to satisfy depositors we 
are erecting a structure here that will have very little beneficial 
effect. 

I should like to know from the Senator from Massachusetts 
whether it is his understanding that under those circumstances 
we are to resort to new paper money—that is, whether those 
are the emergencies that new paper money is intended to meet— 
and if they are, I should like to have it explained how the Fed- 
eral reserve banks will be able to deposit the gold reserve that 
will be required in order to issue the new notes. It would seem 
to me that under those circumstances the only relief which can 
be given to the people would be to issue the new notes upon the 
basis of commercial paper, 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, it is a pretty comprehensive 
question that the Senator from Iowa has asked, and it comes 
pretty nearly covering the whole bill, but I want to touch on two 
or three other phases of it at least, I hope to the satisfaction 
of the Senator. 

The necessity for maintaining reserves is dependent on the 
provisions which may be used for obtaining circulation. There 
is no other country than the United States where the law re- 
quires banks to maintain a specific reserve against deposits. 
In no country, not even in Canada, do the banks maintain as 
large a reserve as do our banks, eyen our country banks. I 
think the Canadian banks the last time I looked at their state- 
ment had an average of about 10 per cent reserve on their de- 
posits, and it must be remembered that there are but 29 banks 
in Canada, having more than 2,000 branches scattered from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. Yet they were getting on, issuing cir- 
culation up to the capital of the bank as they needed it, turning 
in the circulation of other banks that came in to them, if it were 
profitable to issue their own, sending back to the banks which 
issued it the circulation which they had issued, and maintain- 
ing a condition of equilibrium under such conditions, 

Eyery 10 years the Canadian bank law is revised by act of 
Parliament, and each period of 10 years demonstrates that some 
changes are required in the law owing to the growth in the 
yolume of business and, quite likely, to the density of business 
and the development of that great country. 

Just now they have been having the 10-year revision of their 
banking law, and they have added a provision which enables 
the banks to issue more circulation than they have in the past, 
and that additional circulation is based on a gold supply which 
is kept at a central place of deposit, I think with the treasurer, 
at Ottawa. I am not quite sure about that, however. But the 


other day I noticed by the figures published that the banks of 
Canada had deposited about $5,000,000 of gold in this central 
reservoir, and they are authorized under this law to issue cir- 
culation to that extent. 

Now, the basis of the provisions of the law which we are 
considering, as far as circulation is concerned, must be the 
gold reserve which the banks hold. 


It would not be necessary, 
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in my judgment, for our banks in reserve cities or our banks in 
country districts—and there is no reason why one should keep 
larger reserves than another, except that we are in the habit of 
imposing higher reserves in the reserve cities than in the coun- 
try districts—it would not be necessary for them to maintain 
15 per cent, as we are going to require, or 12 per cent, or even 
10 per cent, necessarily, if we had in operation this law and 
we were sure that it was going to operate well in every way. 
Nobody knows whether it is. You may take the best bank men 
in the United States and ask them the specific question as to 
how some provision will work out and you will not get exactly 
the same reply from any two of them. It is an experimental 
piece of legislation, in a way. No other country, for instance, 
has a number of regional banks. They all have a central bank. 
There are a number of vital differences between what we are 
proposing and what other countries haye had and proven to be 
effective and efficient. 

If we were perfectly sure that this bill was going to work as 
well as the chairman of the Banking and Currency Committee 
hopes it will, then it would not be necessary for us to require 
15 per cent reserve, or 12 per cent, or 10 per cent. In fact, we 
could leave to the banks themselves. pretty nearly the amount 
of reserve which they should carry, and that would be deter- 
mined by the location of the bank and the peculiar necessities 
which surround it and its customrs. For instance, we have in 
both these propositions—certainly in the Hitchcock proposition 
provided that a certain part of the reserve of the bank must 
be kept in the regional banks and that a certain part must be 
kept in the bank’s own vault. The other one-third may be de- 
posited wherever the bank wishes to deposit it, either with the 
reserve bank or kept in its own vaults. 

It is easy enough to see that a country bank 50 or 100 miles 
from a great center or from a regional bank or from a branch 
of a regional bank will need to depend on its own resources to 
a greater extent than will the bank that is directly across the 
street from a reserve bank or a regional bank. Therefore that 
country bank will carry in its own vaults a larger percentage of 
reserves than will the bank in some other locality. For in- 
stance, if a bank in the Wall Street district in New York—and 
there is 2 regional bank there, as I presume there will be—car- 
ried more money than it needed from day to day in its own 
vaults. I should be surprised. I should suppose that it would 
carry all that the law would permit in the regional bank, be- 
cause all it has to do is to go across the street and get the gold 
if it needs it. For that reason, in my judgment, we will find in 
the regional banks a larger amount of gold than the law pro- 
vides that the banks shall keep there as a matter of necessity 
The big banks will keep more reserves in the regional banks 
than will the small banks in the country districts. 

Now I come to the question of circulation. We are going to 
depend on the amount of circulation which will be put out, or 
to restrict the amount of circulation by the amount of reserves 
behind the circulation. There is not any difference primarily 
between a bank deposit and a bank note. I hope Senators will 
bear that clearly in mind, because it is fundamental, that there 
is no difference between a bank deposit and a bank note from 
the bank’s standpoint. If one of you go to your bank to make 
a loan of $5,000, you take that loan—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Dees the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. As to the Senator's statement, which I real- 
ize is made as a rule by experts on the proposition, that a bank 
note and a bank deposit are just the same, I should like to get 
the Senator’s idea. If that be true, why is he in favor of the 
additional security for a bank note and opposed to security for 
a bank deposit? 

Mr. WEEKS. If we were talking about the security of re- 
serves to be maintained against a note issue and the reserves 
to be maintained for other purposes against deposits, I would 
say that I do not think there ought to be any difference. We 
have provided a difference in our bill, that 45 per cent shall be 
kept against note issues and but 35 per cent against deposits. 
I do not myself think there is any necessity for any difference. 

Mr. NORRIS. Do not all these bills provide for other and 
additional security, and is not the Senator for other security to 
be provided in all proposed legislation for notes that are in- 
tended to circulate as money? 

Mr. WEEKS. We are providing additional security in this 
ease; we are providing that, in addition to 45 per cent of gold 
behind the notes, that there shall be the face value of the notes 
either in commercial paper or in refunding notes, which we pro- 
vide for in the bill. 


Mr. NORRIS. But for your deposits, which you say are just 
the same, you are only providing for a reserve of 12 per cent. 

Mr. WEEKS. The Senator from Nebraska ir talking about 
member banks and I am talking about regional banks. 

Mr. NORRIS. The object I had in asking the question was 
to get the Senator's idea on the subject of deposits. I have 
heard a great many times many of the witnesses appearing be- 
fore the Banking and Currency Committee make the same state- 
ment. For instance, Mr. Fowler, who served in Congress a good 
many years and was for a long time chairman of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency in the House, has always advocated 
that, and he advocated it before the committee. He stated that 
a deposit was just the same as a note, and that a man who de- 
posited should be allowed either to take credit or to take notes 
of the bank. 

Mr. WEEKS. Let me point out to the Senator from Nebraska 
what would happen if he went to his bank and borrowed $5,000. 
When the bank puts that $5,000 to his credit on the bank's 
books. it is a bank obligation; there is no question about that. 
The bank owes him, the depositor, $5,000. If the bank puts 
one-half of it on the books to his credit and gives him exchange, 
what is known as a cashier’s check on New York for $2,500, 
they are both of them the direct obligation of the bank. The 
cashier’s check may go through two or three or four hands be- 
fore it finally reaches the correspondent bank in New York on 
which it is drawn, where it is charged against the bank which 
issues it; but it is an obligation of the bank as long as it is 
outstanding, just as a deposit on the books of the bank is an 
obligation. On the other hand, the Senator may be a manu- 
facturer in need of $5,000 in bills to pay his employees on Sat- 
urday night. In that ease he takes the $5,000 in the bank’s 
bills, and those bills are the obligation of the bank just as is the 
deposit and just as is the cashier’s check which goes to New 
York. There is not any difference. 

Mr. NORRIS. I concede all that; but why is one secured by 
more security than is the other? 

Mr. WEEKS. The member bank must keep on that $5,000 
a reserve of 12 per cent if it is placed on deposit, but the mem- 
ber bank does not issue the circulation; the regional bank is the 
bank of issue. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yleld to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes. 

Mr. ROOT, May I ask a question apropos of the question 
put by the Senator from Nebraska? Of course, they are both 
forms of bank credit. 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes. 

Mr. ROOT. But does there not come to be in the subsequent 
history of the obligation a further distinction which calls for 
recognition from the Government which charters the bank and 
gives it a certain degree of credit with the community as com- 
petent and fit to do banking business In this: That the bank 
credit on the book and the bank credit through the cashier’s 
check are dealt with by persons who know the bank, who are 
familiar with the field in which they are operating, while the 
bank bills pass from hand to hand, are scattered through the 
eommunity, go into the hands of laboring people, of seryants 
for their wages; and they go all over the country into the 
hands of people who know nothing about the bank at all, and 
have no information upon which to protect themselves, upon 
which to judge of the value of the credit, and who do really 
need more protection than do those who have the bank credit 
in the other form? 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator will permit me further, I 
concede that; but that does not meet the question that I am 
asking. I am trying to get information from the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Wrexs], who, I understand. advocates that 
theory. It is not, so far as I know, in any of these bills. It 
is said, however, that when a man makes a deposit in a bank 
he ought to have the privilege of getting credit on the bank 
books, or he ought to be allowed—and if we had the right 
kind of a banking system he would be allowed—to take the 
bills of the bank that they circulate as money, and that there 
is no difference between the two; that each one is an obligation 
of the bank; and yet, as I understand, all the people who 
advocate that theory always provide a security for the notes 
which they are opposed to having for the deposits. The ques- 
tion that I want to ask is, If they are the same, why not have 
the same security for the notes as we have for the deposits? 

Mr. WEEKS. Let me enlarge a little on that proposition. 
There really is no amg Pen The Senator from Nebraska has 
referred to Mr. Fowler. r. Fowler advocated the proposition 
that the 25,000 banks in this country should issue a credit cur- 
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rency based on the credit of the banks. That is exactly what 
the banks of Canada do, They issue a credit currency up to 
the capital of the banks. But the banks of Canada are few in 
number; they are well-known institutions all over that country. 
Our 25,000 banks are not well-known institutions, except in the 
immediate locality where they are situated. Furthermore, the 
Canadian system has developed a line of really first-class, de- 
pendable bank men, The best men have gone into that profes- 
sion, and up to a recent time when our banks were enlarged so 
that the best talent could be bought, Canada did have stronger 
bank men than we had in the United States. I do not think 
that is true to-day, but it is relatively safe for 29 banks to issue 
circulation for a great country like Canada, when it might not 
be safe at all to allow 25,000 banks under the same conditions 
to issue circulation, because there is this difference: The indi- 
vidual deposits money in a bank because, presumably, he has 
made an examination of the bank; he has inquired into the 
character of the bank’s officers; he has looked at the bank’s 
statements to see whether or not the bank is prosperous. If 
the bank is making money, or the statements show that from 
year to year it adds to its surplus, he naturally assumes that 
the officers of that bank are conservative men and wise mana- 
gers, and then he asks his friends about it, if he is a reasonably 
wise man, and the combination of the evidence which he gets 
induces him to deposit his money in the bank. But circulation, 
while the same thing in a way, should be issued under some- 
what different conditions, until we are in the habit of issuing it, 
as we propose to do in this bill, and then I do not think it will 
be necessary at all. Now, however, we are in the habit of look- 
ing at a circulation which has behind it either gold or silver, or 
a portion of gold behind the greenbacks, or Government bonds 
behind the bank notes, and to issue a circulation with only 12 
per cent gold reserve or some similar reserve and the bank’s 
assets behind it would be unwise. It would not be in accord 
with the processes which obtain in Europe, where the central 
banks carry much larger reserves. 

The Senator from Nebraska must remember that circula- 
tion is not issued by the joint-stock banks in Europe. The 
circulation is issued by the central banks. The average re- 
serye of the central banks in Germany, France, and Great 
Britain for several years has been as much as 65 per cent, 
and it is on that basis that circulation is issued in those coun- 
tries, not on a basis of 12 per cent or any other basis which 
would be sufficient to cover a deposit. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, it seems to me that the Senator 
has almost demonstrated the contrary of his proposition that 
there is a difference between a note and a deposit. He says 
that a reserve of 12 per cent would not be enough in a country 
bank for a circulating note issued by that bank, and yet he 
concedes and, I believe, advocates that a reserve of 12 per 
cent will be sufficient to secure deposits. It seems to me that 
would almost demonstrate that at least these two things, which 
are sald to be the same, are treated entirely differently as to 
their security. 

Mr. WEEKS. The Senator must not forget that in Europe 
there are banks of issue and commercial banks, and that the 
banks of issue are only relatively small dealers in commercial 
paper; that their first purpose is to issue the circulation and 
to provide for the needs of the Government which gives them 
corporate existence. There is that difference, in the first place; 
and, in the second place, what I said was that there was no 
difference whether a depositor took his deposit in bank notes 
or in a cashier's check or some other form of exchange or 
allowed it to remain on the books of the bank—that is, as far 
as the bank is concerned, it is an obligation of the bank. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the question propounded by 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] seems to me to be 
founded on a misapprehension of the bill. There is no security 
at all for the bank credit—that is, the reserve is not a security 
for the credit in the ordinary sense of that word. It may en- 
able the bank to pay the debt at a time when it could not other- 
wise pay it, but the reserve against deposits is no more security 
to the depositor or to the creditor than the other assets of the 
bank are security, whereas for the notes there is first segregated 
45 per cent in gold, which is set apart as security for those 
notes, and then, in addition to that, there are also separated 
from the other properties of the bank notes and bills, making 
up the difference between 45 per cent and 100 per cent. There- 
fore the bill holder is secured by an absolute pledge of property 
of equal value with the notes. Of course, the depositor or cred- 
itor simply depends upon the general solvency of the bank for 
his repayment. I think the Senator from New York 

Mr. NORRIS. Before the Senator leaves that question—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think the Senator from New York told 


very clearly the difference between the bank credit and the cir- 


culating note, and he might have added another distinction. 
The bank credit, which is transferred from hand to hand or 
from person to person through the medium of a check, is ex- 


hausted speedily. Not only do the parties to the transaction 
know the bank and know each other, but the check when issued 
is redeemed in a very short while, within a few days ordinarily, 
and therefore it is not necessary that the holder of the check 
shall have the same kind or quality of security that the bill 
holder has. The bill may be afloat for a year, two years, or five 
years; it is impossible to tell when it will be redeemed. So it 
seems to me that there is here, no matter what might be ab- 
stractly true, a very great difference between the credit created 
by the deposit and the note that is intended to circulate as 
money. 

Mr. NORRIS. Before the Senator—— 

Mr, CUMMINS. Let me ask the Senator from Massachusetts 
this question: We are creating either 4 or 8 or 12 banks of issue. 
It is not suggested that we should give to 25,000 banks che 
privilege of issuing circulating notes. Why can we not give to 
4, 8, or 12 banks organized under this system the right to issue 
notes as safely as Canada can give to her banks the right to 
issue notes? I can understand perfectly that we could not very 
well give the right to all the 25,000 banks, which include the 
State banks and trust companies, I believe, as well as the ua- 
tional banks; but I can really see no difficulty in efficiently 
supervising and regulating 4, 8, or 12 banks, so that their cir- 
culating notes would always be good, although they might not 
always be accepted by the people. It seems to me that the rea- 
son that you have made this difference, provided for this secu- 
rity and required this gold reserve, is that you propose to at- 
tach the obligation of the Government of the United States to 
these notes and require the Goyernment to redeem them. I am 
not quarreling with that policy; it has a great many things to 
commend it; but that is the reason you must provide this re- 
serve in gold of 45 per cent, and that is the reason that you 
must make the Government of the United States safe and secure 
by depositing the difference between the gold and the full value 
of the notes and commercial paper. 

Mr. ROOT. The full amount. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The full amount of the notes and commercial 
paper. Suppose that you omitted the obligation of the Govern- 
ment entirely; what, then, should be the regulations respecting 
the issuance of notes by the regional banks? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, if the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts will permit me just a moment, the Senator from Iowa 
made a statement in regard to a question which I asked and 
then branched off to something else. I should like to finish 
that if I could. He said that I had asked my question under 
a misapprehension of the bill. I asked my question not on any 
apprehension of what was in the bill, but upon the state- 
ment made by the Senator from Massachusetts that there was 
no difference between a deposit and a bill issued by the bank. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I do not think the supposition 
of the Senator from Iowa is quite justified. The fact that the 
Government issues these notes of course does not detract any- 
thing from the value of the notes; but in framing legislation 
under these conditions we must necessarily take into account 
the methods which have been used in the past, the processes 
which have been followed for a hundred years in this country. 
We can not change suddenly to something that is entirely new, 
because that in itself might produce a panic. 

We are in the habit of having a circulation that is either cov- 
ered entirely by gold or covered entirely by silver, or a percent- 
age of it covered by gold, as are the greenbacks, or else secured 
by Government bonds. The amount of reserves in gold which 
we are requiring behind these notes is at least 45 per cent. I 
think myself it ought to be higher; but the reserve behind the 
greenbacks is 42 per cent or 43 per cent in gold, so that 45 per 
cent did not seem an unreasonable cover for us to impose in 
this case. I do not think, myself, that when this system has 
gotten into operation it will be necessary to impose all of the 
restrictions which we have in issuing this circulation, but I con- 
tend that we can not impose too many within reason when we 
are changing from one system to another. Otherwise, we might 
find that people were distrusting the circulation which we were 
issuing, and that in itself might produce a panic, which is just 
what we want to avoid. What we wish to do, in fact, is to 
change this system so gradually that no one will know that the 
system is being changed. 

I was surprised to hear the chairman of the committee state 
to-day that it was not the purpose of the so-called Owen bill 
to do away entirely in the end with bond-secured circulation. 
Possibly I am a little cranky on that subject, but I think 
fundamentally and theoretically one of the most unwise things 
connected with our banking system is to base circulation on a 
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debt, as we do in issuing bond-secured circulation. It would 
not have been done if it had not been necessary to flont our 
bonds during the Civil War and at the same time to get rid 
of the State-bank circulation, which was always at a varying 


value and almost always at a discount. Those were the two 
reasons for getting rid of that circulation. 

If we are going now to dase a circulation on strictly theoreti- 
eally right principles, we shall base it on commercial paper, 
and we shall attempt to provide for the redemption of that 
circulation in such a way that it will be promptly redeemed as 
soon as the need for the circulation has disappeared. 

The Canadian circulation, in that great country extending 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, stays out only about 29 days. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. ‘Twenty-eight days. 

Mr, WEEKS. Twenty-eight days, the Senator from Missis- 
sippi tells me. Our own circulation goes around in an endless 
chain. We are all the time sending out bond-secured circula- 
tion, sending it to the banks which have issued it, and they, 
not requiring it at most seasons of the year or many seasons of 
the year, send it to their reserve banks in reserve centers. 
The reserve banks can not use it for any purpose, and they 
send it in for redemption. As I stated the other day, as per- 
haps some Senators will recall, there are numerous instances of 
bundles of bills actually coming back to the Treasury which 
have been this roundabout course, have completed the circle, 
and come back to the Treasury, never having been opened. 
That is the kind of redemption which we have to put up with, 
because the banks can not find a ready market for the 2 per 
cent bonds, which are a basis of circulation. 

If the basis for circulation were a note which had a date of 
maturity, and that note was so selected that it was sure to be 
paid at the end of 30, 60, or 90 days, whatever time it might be, 
the circulation would come in and be redeemed automatically. 
That is what I want to call to the attention of the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Bristow], who asked about the reasons for this 
Jegislation other than the reason which he stated. It will 
enable the banks of the country to make use of a vast amount 
of good commercial paper which bas no value to-day in taking 
care of the conditions which we meet in time of distress. 

For instance, the banks of New York are loaning, we wili 
say, a half billion dollars on commercial paper. Perhaps three 
or four hundred millions of that is the kind of commercial! paper 
which would come within the restrictions of this bill. Having 
that paper, under present conditions, they can make no use 
of it to get gold or for any other purpose, You could not sell 
a piece of that paper in Europe, for instance, because it is not 
well enough known, and very much of it you can not sell out- 
side the limits of New York; but if they had means of turning 
that paper into circulation, or increasing their reserves by re- 
discounting the paper with somebody or something, they can 
recoup themselves, can add to their gold supply, and can furnish 
themselves with enough circulation to take care of the needs 
of their customers, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, the redemption to which 
the Senator has referred, that of national-bank notes coming 
into the Treasury, exceeds $600,000,000 a year; but is not that 
due to the fact that there is not sufticient reserve money to meet 
the demands of the banks? As I understand, the only reason 
they send in the national-bank notes is because they are short 
of the money that they can keep as reserves. Inasmuch as the 
nitional-bank note is redeemable in lawful money, and lawful 
money can be used as reserve money, it is sent to the United 
States Treasury for the purpose of getting lawful money; and 
then, when they get it, they use it as reserve money. Is that 


the fact? 

Mr. WEEKS, I do not think the Senator from Colorado is 
correct in that statement. We are going to have in these re- 
serve banks $200,000,000 of Government deposits, in round num- 
bers—that is, in gold—and we are going to have capital paid 
in, under the plan which I stand for, of about $100,000,000 more. 
That is $800,000,000. The reserves which will be paid in from 
time to time until all that is required by law are paid in will 
amount to at least $400,000,000 more. That is $700,000,000 in 
gold, even supposing that no trust company or State bank comes 
into the system. I do not think it is true that the banks have 
not sufficient reserve money, and that that is the reason they 
send in the notes, but I think they send them in because they do 
not need it at the time they receive them from the Treasury. 

Mr. SHAFROTH, If they do not need national-bank notes 
they do not need other forms of money, because national-bank 
notes are at a par with any of them. 


Mr. WEEKS. I am quite in agreement with the Senator in 
that respect. I believe there is a redundancy of currency very 
much of the time. I do not wish ordinarily to stand as a 
prophet, but I will prophesy now that we shall find that at cer- 
tain seasons. of the year, if all of these bank notes were changed 
into legitimate asset-currency notes, we would have two or three 
or four hundred million dollars less circulation outstdnding than 
wo have now. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That would mean a contraction of the 
os beng then, to the extent of three or four hundred million 

ollars. 

Mr. WEEKS. It would. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, no. It would one part of the year, but 
another part it would be greater than it is now. 

Mr. WEEKS. One part of the year we would not require it, 
and it wouldsnaturally contract; and the part of the year we 
did need it it would be issued as the customers of the bank re- 
quired it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And then it would be greater than it is 
now. 

Mr. WEEKS. Quite likely. 

Mr. SHAFROTH, The difficulty of the situation is that the 
Senator assumes that this system is sure to work. There were 
witnesses before our committee who testified that they did not 
think there was suflicient discount paper of the character re- 
quired by this bill to produce enough currency to take the place 
of the national-bank notes now outstanding. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, out of curiosity some time ago 
I made some investigations in a couple of banks as to the 
amount of paper they had which would come within the require- 
ments of this bill. In my judgment, those two banks alone 
would be able to supply all the circulation needed in the very 
considerable city in which they are located, where the two 
banks have not more than one-quarter of the capital of the 
national banks, while there is substantially as much more 
capital in State banks and trust companies in the same com- 
munity. 

Mr. ROOT, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. WEEKS. I do. 

Mr. ROOT. I should like to make a suggestion regarding the 
observation of the Senator from Colorado. 

It is true that we have not in this country as much of the 
kind of paper ordinarily known in the commercial world as 
banking paper, in proportion to our business, as exists in other 
countries. That is, we do not do our business here in the main 
through what is known as prime commercial paper. Some of 
us can remember the time when the buyers of the country mer- 
chants went to New York and Boston and Philadelphia and 
the cities where they got their chief supplies, bought their 
stocks of goods, and gave their notes at 30, 60, 90, or 120 days. 
They gave their notes, and those notes were indorsed by the 
jobber or wholesale house, and were made the basis of credit 
in the banks upon which the nioney was raised to carry on the 
business. The ordinary commercial form of doing that would 
be, instead of by means of a note, by means of a draft on the 
purchaser and its acceptance, and that acceptance would con- 
stitute the ordinary commercial paper, 

During the past 20 years, however, there has been a very 
great change in the method of transacting business. The coun- 
try merchant no longer gives his paper, but he makes his pur- 
chase and it rests in open account; and the wholesale mer- 
chant or jobber makes his own paper and sells that to the 
banks in the form of single-name paper. It is not prime paper 
which is known to the greater part of the commercial world, and 
that fact probably would support the statement which has just 
been made. ¢ apprehend, however, that if this bill gets into 
operation an& works, and merchants want money, they will 
adapt their forms of doing business to the requirements of the 
bill. Then you will find that there will be enough commercial 
paper to form the basis for all the discounts that this bill per- 
mits, up to the point that the business of the country will 
absorb, up to the point of that credit which alone in the end 
is the only substantial basis for bank credits of any kind, 
whether on book account or upon the issue of notes—the credit 
which consists in actual representation of dealing with values. 
<Up to that point credit is good. Beyond that point you have 
inflation, depreciation, loss of gold, and ultimate disaster. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I fully agree with the dec- 
Izration made by the Senator from New York, tha: at the pres- 
ent time the notes or drafts that are supposed to be of the char- 
acter of paper necessary upon which to issue money under this 
system do not exist in the United States, I do not suppose 5 
per cent of the paper in existence among the yarious banks is of 
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the kind required under this bill, I do hope that the opinion 
expressed by the Senator from New York will prove true, and 
that we will be able to have the banks conform to this system. 
My objection to the bill as framed by the other section of the 
committee is that it proposes to contract the currency by the re- 
demption of the national-bank circulation without previding a 
permanent currency in its place. 

It is true that the Federal reserve notes, based on 90 or 180 
day drafts, might answer the purpose, but we haye many ex- 
periments that do not turn out to be workable. The Aldrich- 
Vreeland Act was thought to be an excellent law; but when we 
find that it has not worked and that no application for cur- 
rency has been made, it seems to me we might have failures in 
this bill similar to the failure that has existed in the ease of 
the Aldrich-Vreeland Act. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, would the Senator from Colorado 
think that a safety clutch on an elevator was a bad thing 
because the elevator had not fallen and put it into operation? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No; I do not believe that. I believe there 
have been necessities and causes for the action of the Aldrich- 
Vreeland measure; but the Aldrich-Vreeland Act was defective 
in the fact that it made one bank guarantee the paper of another 
bank, and that the banks would not do. 

Another defect in that bill was that it required or permitted 
one bank to investigate the affairs of the other bank to see what 
paper it had, and no bank desired that its paper should be 
looked over by a rival, bank. 

Mr. ROOT. But, Mr. President, I think the majority of the 
clearing houses in this country, certainly those in all the priu- 
cipal cities, haye adopted a system under which that very thing 
is done regularly. They do not rest on the examination made 
by the bank examiners under the direction of the Comptroller 
of the Currency, but they have established examinations of 
their own. ‘They have their regular officers, so that every 
bank is examined by all the other banks forming a part of the 
same clearing house. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. We do know that when the Secretary of 
the Treasury offered to advance money among the banks in 
yarious parts of the country that wished to get it they did not 
want to get it under the Vreeland Act; and one of the principal 
reasons was that one bank had to be the guarantor of the 
paper of the other bank. That has always been, as I under- 
stood, the drawback and the thing that obstructed the carrying 
out of the provisions of the Vreeland Act. 

Mr. ROOT. The Senator bases his objection to that on the 
experience of Oklahoma? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, no. I do not think, so far as Okla- 
homa is coneerned, that there has been a failure of the bank- 
guaranty provision of the law there. There has been a bank- 
guaranty system in the State of Kansas, and also in the State 
of Nebraska, and also in the State of Texas, and, so far as the 
depositors are concerned, I can say that no depositor has lost 
a single dollar in any one of those States. For that reason I 
can not see that the guaranty provision of the Oklahoma law 
was such that it worked a detriment to the people of that State. 

But what I wanted to call the attention of the Senate to was 
the fact that the provision of the Hitchcoek bill is for the re- 
tirement of a bank currency without the substitution of any 
other currency for it except this currency based on 30, 60, and 
90 day paper, and the testimony of some of the witnesses 
was to the effect that that would not be sufficient to satisfy 
even the $750,000,000 of national-bank notes.“ There were per- 
sons—such as Prof. Sprague, of Harvard—who testified that 
they regarded the circulating medium of the United States now, 
including the national-bank notes, as a necessary currency, 
as a fixed currency, and that this cushion of elasticity should 
arise from the currency which we have now; that is, that there 
is, of course, an expansion of trade and of the business of the 
United States going on, and there has to be some expansion of 
the currency to keep pace with the ordinary expansion of 
trade. Prof. Sprague regarded that this cushion which was 
necessary in the formation of an elastic currency should arise 
from the currency which we have now. 

We all know what has occurred in the past when we have 
had a contraction of the currency. We know that it was not 
discovered until 1878 that there was a provision in the law 
which permitted the Secretary of the Treasury to retire the 
United States notes called greenbacks, and they did not wake 
up to that fact until over $100,000,000 of that currency had been 
retired. Then there was a universal demand that it should be 
stopped. and a provision was inserted in the law that we should 
not retire any more, but that we should reissne every dollar 
that came into the Treasury. 

I can say that, so far as the contrast between the contrac- 
tion of the currency and an expansion commensurate with the 


growth of the United States, there can be no doubt in my mind 
that one brings a disaster which is terrible in its effect. The 
contraction of the currency has been that which has produced 
most disastrous results in our nation. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Roor], I think, very aptly answered the Senator from 
Colorado as to the use to whick the Aldrich-Vreeland bill would 
be put. It has not been used, because there has been no neces- 
sity for using it since it was passed in 1908. It is a panic 
measure. It is an anchor to windward in case everything else 
breaks down. The tax imposed on that circulation, amounting 
to 4 per cent the first month, 5 per cent the next, 6 per cent the 
next, and 7 per cent the next month, prevents a bank from 
using it unless the conditions are unusually stringent all over 
the United States. 


Furthermore, let me call the Senator's attention to the fact 
that the banks of the country have not even taken the $50,- 
000,000 on a 2 per cent basis which the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury offered them two or three months ago; and we will seldom 
go through more, I will not say a more abnormal, but a more 
uncertain period than we have been going through in this coun- 
try in the last six months. They have taken only $34,000,000 
of that circulation. Many banks have refused to take it at 
all, because they did not care to put up the security and at the 
same time pay 2 per cent for the money. That is only one-half 
of what would have to be paid under the Aldrich-Vreeland bill 
the first month, with the rate increasing, as I have said, 1 per 
cent a month. 

The statement that there is not sufficient paper in this 
country to furnish the circulation which is provided in the 
Hitchcock amendment we offer here does not bear investigation 
at all. We propose to retire $50,000,000 a year of the 2 per 
cent bonds with the circulation behind the 2 per cent bonds. 
That is not very much, and in many periods of the year, in my 
judgment, we will not know that it is retired at all. At some 
other period we may need $100,000,000. 

Let me point out to you that there is sufficient commercial 
paper for that purpose. Hore is one western bank, a large 
bank, that discounted in the month of October, 1907, $1,250,000 
of 30-day paper, $2,204,000 of 60-day paper, and $4,111,000 of 
90-day paper, in all $7,000,000 diseounted by that one bank of 
paper that the minute it was taken, met the other requirements 
of this law, would be available to deposit and obtain circu- 
lation against it. Then in addition to this the bank dis- 
counted $2,000,000 of paper running from 90 te 120 days and 
$6,000.000 having 120 days to run, a total in that one month of 
$21,000,000. 

That longer-time paper is gradually approaching maturity, 
so that the bank will not only bave the paper discounted for 
less than 90 days, but it would have a considerable amount of 
paper that has run a considerable time and was approaching 
the day of maturity. So I have no doubt that bank would have 
as much as $10,000,000 or $12,000.000 of paper available to be 
used in the process to which the Senator from South Carolina 
has referred. That is only one bank, a large bank, in ore of 
the principal western cities. 

Then there is another form of paper which we are providing 
for in both these bills, to which I referred briefly the other day, 
but I should like to refer to it a little more in detail now. It 
is the method of issuing paper in different European countries. 
It carries with it not only the credit of the maker of the paper, 
but it carries with it the credit of the acceptor of the draft, be- 
cause it is usually in the form of a draft. There are very 
many private concerns in England and France, and I have no 
doubt other European countries, which make a business of ac- 
cepting the paper of merchants. They do it under differing con- 
ditions, The merchant may be required to put up some form of 
collateral; he may be required to give some kind of a ware- 
house receipt for cotton or for corn or for something else to 
secure the banker or the broker who accepts his paper; but the 
man who accepts the paper adds his credit to the credit of the 
merchant. If the merchant made a promissory note, he might 
find it necessary to pay 5 per cent for that money; but if he 
draws on a well-known bank or a well-known banker, he may 
be able to sell his paper on a 4 per cent basis. He may pay the 
banker one-fourth or one-eighth of 1 per cent for accepting his 
draft, but in any case he would be better off than he would if 
he sold his own note direct. 

For that reason, we undoubtedly will see a lower interest rate 
to every man who has a broad credit asa result of this system. 
That is the kind of paper that will not only go in our own re- 
serve banks and be available as a basis for circulation, but it is 
the kind of paper that will give our business men a world-wide 
credit. 
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There is not any reason why the paper of the best merchants, 
the best manufacturers, or the packers or other similar concerns 
in the United States should not sell in France or England or 
Germany as similar paper of those countries would sell in any 
other European country. The result would be that it will 
relieve our own banks so that they can give better facilities to 
those to whom they to-day are perhaps giving insufficient facili- 
ties. It will broaden the credit not only of the individual mer- 
chant or manufacturer, but it will broaden the credit of all 
kinds of business men throughout the whole country. For that 
reason, in my judgment, it is one of the wisest provisions in 
this bill. 

Now, several Senators have referred to the fact—— 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 5 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. WEEKS. Certainly. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Before the Senator leaves that point, there 
is one provision in the Hitchcock bill that I think the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. SHarrorH] must have overlooked when he 
spoke of 30, 60, and 90 day paper. The Hitchcock bill provides 
that 180-day or 6-months paper may be discounted. On page 40 
of the bill it says: 

Notes and bills admitted to discount under the terms of this para- 
graph must have a maturity at the time of discount of not more than 
180 days: Provided, however, That not more than 50 per cent of the 
paner discounted for any member bank shall have a maturity 3 

0 days, and in no case shall any member bank have more than 8200, 0 
of rediscounts having a maturity longer than 90 days. 

So that brings into the rediscounting privilege many thou- 
sands of dollars of six-months paper, which is just as good as 
90-day paper, because it covers cattle paper of the West and 
the paper of western farmers given for six months, and southern 
farmers as well. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will state to the Senator from Kansas 
that I was aware of the provision. I was speaking of the 
Owen bill when I referred to 30, 60, and 90 day paper. Ac- 
cording to the limitations of the bill as the Senator has read it. 
only a certain percentage of it can be of 180-day character, 
and even in that case we do not know whether this currency 
is going to be a success or not. It is a currency which may 
be called out, and it may not be called out, We must remember 
that the bankers are those who have the privilege of doing 
this and nobody else. That privilege is such that it ought to 
be guarded by the public in general. It is the member bank 
that goes up and discounts this paper, It is not an individual. 
If I wanted a circulating medium in my part of the country 
I could not get it; it is all in the hands of the banks. To wipe 
out to the extent of $50,000,000 a year a circulating medium 
that has been as good as the national-bank circulation, without 
knowing absolutely that there will be a currency to take its 
place, is a hazard which I do not believe ought to be taken. 

Mr. BRISTOW. But the Senator certainly will admit that 
if there is a demand for currency in the community which any 
bank serves, it is to that bank’s interest to supply that demand, 
so that if the bank’s customers want the currency and need it, 
if they have the security for it, the bank can get the currency 
to supply them. If they have not the security, then the banker 
would not want to loan it to them and does not need it. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. As has been stated, this character of paper, 
which in your bill is the same as that of Senator Owen's bill, 
namely, commercial paper, represents the actual transaction in 
ecommerce. That is not the mode in which we do business in 
this country. It may take years before that system will be 
adopted by our people. 

Another thing is we do not know what provisions of this bill 
might prevent the issuance of the money which we hope will 
take the place of the bank circulation. But it has been con- 
ceded, or nearly so, because we heard hardly anyone protest 
against it, that the amount of currency which we now have is 
practically the amount we need with little variation, and prin- 
cipally a variation in crop-moying time. That being the case, 
it seems to me we can make this cushion of elasticity upon the 
currency that we have, and then if we need any more let it 
drop back. : 

But to destroy as good money as the national-bank circulation 
without providing surely and certainly that there shall be placed 
in its stead such currency as will not be retired and to depend 
upon the putting of 30, 60, 90, or 180 day paper in bank and 
demanding money upon it, it seems to me would be unwise 
without having a permanent currency to take its place, at least 
until it goes into operation and we see whether it is going to be 
a SUCCESS. 

Mr. BRISTOW. With the permission of the Senator from 
Massachusetts, I should like to ask the Senator from Colorado 
a question. It seems to be the purpose to maintain the present 


national-bank currency and simply provide a cushion of elas- 
ticity, to use the Senator's term, which will not aggregate more, 
according to the testimony before the committee, than.the limit 
of $200,000,000 a year. The variation, the elasticity, of the 
currency will not vary more than $200,000,000 a year. That 
was the maximum placed by everybody who appeared before our 
committee, as I remember. If that is the purpose, why is it 
necessary to create an enormous organization here composed 
of 8, 10, or 12 regional banks, with a great Government force 
tearing up the entire banking relations of the country, in order 
to provide an elasticity of a couple hundred million dollars a 
year for that currency? I should like to know why it is neces- 
sary to do that. 

Mr, SHAFROTH. If the Senator from Massachusetts will 
yield to me, I will try to answer. 

Mr. WEEKS. I will yield to the Senator, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That is entirely a deviation from the 
question we have been discussing; but the necessity for having 
a number of banks is not the necessity always of issuing money, 
because the issuance of money will likely arise only in times of 
panic, only in times when there is a very tight money market. 
But these reserve banks are to be established for the purpose 
of mobilizing the reserves at a place that Is convenient to the 
banks of the United States. I have been in favor of a larger 
number of banks than fonr. I believe there should be not less 
than eight, Our bill provides that there shall be not less 
than eight nor more than twelve. As one witness put it—and 
it seemed to me to be a very sensible answer—a reserve bank 
keeping the reserves of the various banks of the United States 
should be at such a distance from the banks that the president 
of an institution of that kind, fearing that there will be a panic, 
the next day can take his portfolio of notes aboard the train, go 
to the Federal reserve bank, and be able by the next morning 
when his bank opens to telegraph that he has secured sufficient 
money or sufficient credit, either one—snufficient money if there 
is a run on the bank—to pay the deposits, and then the run will 
not occur. It is for the purpose of utilizing these reserves. 
These reserves go to New York. They pay an interest rate 
there. It attracts them, and consequently takes them away 
from the place where they belong. 

This money belongs to the various portions of the West. It 
does not belong to New York nor to St. Louis nor to Chicago, 
It is for the purpose of keeping these reserves that we want 
eight regional banks instead of one, because the regional bank, 
or the Federal reserve bank, as our bill terms it, will be loyal 
to the interests of that district. 

That is the reason why we do not want to have one reserve 
bank situated in one part of the country so that an application 
must be made from a distant point, and when they say “we 
want some money,” they can say, Oh, we need money in some 
other portion of the United States.” If you have a system of 
branch banks the branch bank is always subservient to the 
policy of the central bank. The result is that if they care to 
. in fayor of one portion of the country it can be 

one. 

It is because with 8 banks or 12 banks each one will have a 
eertain territory of its own; it will be supposed to watch out 
for the interest of that territory; and it will be supposed to 
keep the reserves of the banks in that territory. That is the 
reason why we believe that the provision is necessary and that 
one located here at Washington or at New York City could not 
answer the purpose. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator says, as I understand from his 
remarks, that the purpose of this great organization, then, is not 
so much to issue currency as it is to handle the reserves. 

Mr. ROOT. To demobilize them. 

Mr. BRISTOW. And he wants a number of them in order 
to scatter them all over the country and bring them closer to 
the communities to which they belong. Now, let me ask the Sen- 
ator a question. We have now, instead of 8 or 12 reserve cen- 
ters, 47; we have 50, counting the central-reserve cities as 3. 
That brings your reserves closer home; that puts them in the 
communities which they are to serve. What are you tearing it 
up for, if it is for the purpose of scattering the reserves and get- 
ting them around all oyer the country where they can be used? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will tell you why. It is because these 
47 reserve cities contain 315 banks, and these reserves are 
therefore scattered in 315 banks, and the central reserve cities, 
consisting of New York, Chicago, and St. Louis, contain 52 
banks, and the reserves of the reserve cities are scattered among 
these 52 banks. The result of it is that this will be a consid- 
erable concentration; and when you cut it down to 8 banks, 
taking the number of 367 banks that are now scattered, and 
with no obligation upon any of them to furnish money in time 
of stress or in time of necessity, the country banker can appeal 
to his home Federal reserve bank and can draw upon its re- 
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serve to that extent. He can take his paper there and discount 
it. The object of this is to let him go to a conveniently located 
place with his portfolio of notes and drafts, there present them, 
and get them cashed. By reason of that he can overcome any 
run that can be made upon his bank. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I challenge the Senator from 
Colorado to cite a single banker who appeared before the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency who said that he had not been 
able to get his paper discounted when he wanted it rediscounted 
by his correspondent. 

Mr. SHAPROTH. But the inquiry was not made on that 
point particularly. There was some inquiry made as to a few, 
but as a matter of fact, we know the New York banks could 
not do it in 1907. I have no criticism of the New York banks; 
I feel that they were trying to overcome a situation there that 
was terrible, and that they were acting according to what they 
believed was the best interest of the country and of themselves; 
but I must say that where you simply permit a national bank 
to put its reserves into another national bank, there is no 
obligation upon the part of the latter bank to come to its 
rescue and to cash its paper. While they might do it, and no 
doubt would if they had plenty of money themselves, generally 
when there is a panic it stretches from one end of this country 
to the other, and for that reason the New York banker is not 
able to discount. There is not enough te go around in the dis- 
tribution of money in panicky times. You have got, therefore, 
to resort to some such machinery as we have provided in this 
bill for that purpose. 

Mr. BRISTOW. But the Senator by his argument now is con 
tradicting the argument he made just a few moments ago. A 
few moments ago he said that he wanted a larger number of 
reserve banks than four, so that the reserves could be close to 
home, so that the banks could get them quickly. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BRISTOW. And now he is objecting to reserves being 
close to home, so that they can get them quickly. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, no. 

Mr. BRISTOW. He now wants them scattered in fewer 
Places. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No; I do not. I say, of course, you could 
not have one in every reserve city in the United States. It 
possibly might do, and it might be a success; but it is not likely, 
because the capital of the bank would not be sufficiently large, 
and the reserves which would be deposited there would not be 
sufficiently large to meet the ends and the demands which the 
banks might make; but when you have eight reserve banks in 
this country, extending from Boston to San Francisco and from 
Minneapolis to New Orleans, you can readily see that eight sec- 
tions of this country can have powerful banks that can come to 
the relief of strain and stress and panicky times, especially un- 
der the provisions of this bill. I believe there are different ele- 
ments and different arguments with relation to this matter. 
From an economical standpoint there is not any question but 
that you can have a bigger reserve and probably at a little less 
cost by having one central bank. 

You must remember that when you have a central bank you 
have other evils that come into it. You must remember that 
it must be located in one séction of the country, and its di- 
rectors will naturally magnify the conditions and necessities 
of that portion of the country. Consequently the sections of 
country that are far from it will not be able to get the consider- 
ation which the locality near which it is located will obtain. 
But when you have a number of banks having a large territory 
with relation to each and a large amount of money in each, 
which would arise in the case of eight reserve banks, you can 
readily see that when you have them both in such touch that 
you can get relief within 18 hours for your failing bank, and 
that it will be of great assistance. Distance is one of the 
great elements to be taken into consideration in determining 
the number of banks. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator will pay me the honor to lis- 
ten to me to-morrow, I think I shall convince him that under 
the Hitchcock bill we are providing for every evil that he 
anticipates, and providing for it a great deal better than the 
bill that he is advoeating is likely to do. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr, President, while this has been a most inter- 
esting debate between the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Brrstow] 
and the Senator from Colorado [Mr. SuHarrots], it has broken 
in somewhat into the continuity of my argument, which I shall 
now again take up. 

I have heard the criticism made that the banks of the country 
did not loan money during the trying period which included the 
months of October, November, and December, 1907, and there is 
a basis for that statement in some figures that were prepared 
for the Monetary Commission, which stated, as I recall them, 


that no loans were made at that time, If there was any reason 


for making that statement it was due to the phase of the ques- 
tion that bankers were not buying paper from those who were 
not depositors with them; in other words, they were devoting 
their entire resources to taking care of their own customers. 
But to indicate that there was loaning by the banks of the coun- 
try, and at normal rates, I have obtained the figures from two 
representative banks—one in the West and the other in the 
East—which I want to include in the Recorp after I have made 
3 comments on them. These figures are from the western 
ank. 

In the months of October, November, and December, 1906, 
that bank loaned on 30-day paper $5,179,000. In the same 
months in the year 1907 it loaned $4,610,000, or within $500,000 
as much as it did the year when there were no panicky condi- 
tions existing. In the same months in the year 1908 it loaned 
on the same class of paper $3,370,000, or nearly $900,000 less 
than it did during the months of the panic. There were the 
same conditions for 30 to 60 day paper. It lonned in 1906 
$5,800,000; in 1907, $6,654,000; in 190S, $3,990,000; in other 
words, right in the midst of the panie that year it loaned 
$2,600,000 more than it did the year before, and it leaned 
$2,800,000 more than it did the following year. 

In reference to 60 to 90 day paper the same general state- 
ment is true. It loaned in 1906 $7,000.000; in 1907 it loaned 
$9,369,000; and in 1908 it loaned $5,531,000. Going through the 
list, including all the loans it made to its own customers, I find 
that in the year 1906 that particular bank loaned on all classes 
of paper in those three months $50,536,000; in 1907, the panic 
year, it loaned 852.957.000; and in the following year it loaned 
$57,771,000. So that, as a matter of fact, it did loan to its own 
customers more than it had loaned the year before and neacly 
as much as it loaned the following year; or, in other words, 
there was no difference in the general course of business in that 
bank on account of the panie so far as the customers of the bank 
were concerned. 

The rates were somewhat higher. The average rate for 1906 
was 6 per cent in October, 6 per cent in November, and 6 
per cent in December. In, 1907 the rate was 6} per cent in 
October, 7 per cent in November, and 7 per cent in December. 
In the following year it was 51 and 53 per cent in those 
months. 7 

Here is where the difference came in: The bank did not buy 
either in 1906 or 1907 much outside paper. For instance, in 
1906 it bought $1,698,000 in those three months, and in 1907 it 
bought $678,000. In 1908, when the banks were loaded with 
money, it bought $10,808,000. 

This is a complete answer to and a complete explanation as 
well of what has been assumed as a correct statement about 
the policy of the banks during the period of the stress in 1907. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. WEEKS. I do. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. The Senator has given a statement as to 
one bank. I should like to ask him if he can tell us whether or not 
the loans of all the banks, both National and State, were con- 
tracted in the last quarter of 1907 below the standard of the 
similar quarter in 1906; and if so, to what extent? 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, the loans of all national banks 
decreased between the comptroller’s call on the 22d of August 
of that year and the comptroller's call in February of that 
year about $218,000,000. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Then, are we to understand that the very 
serious conditions of that period were due to a contraction of 
only about $200,000,000 in credits, which at that time in all 
the banks, national and State, amounted to over $10,000,000,000? 

Mr. WEEKS. I do not think the serious conditions at that 
time were at all due to the contractions that took place. The 
contractions were normal and natural, because business came 
to a halt in a great many directions. As soon as the banks 
issued clearing-house certificates, that produced a condition 
which it always has done—a breaking down of domestic ex- 
change, and the breaking down of domestic exchange stopped 
business, and the stopping of business prevented the necessity 
of borrowing; so that the falling off of $218,000,000 in loans is 
very much less than we might have expected, in my opinion, as 
the result of the panic of November of that year. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. The Senator, then, regards this dimiun- 
tion of $200,000,000 in the total bank credits as the result of 
these conditions and not as the cause? 

Mr. WEEKS. I do, absolutely; and I will say to the Senator 
that has been the result in every panic this country has ever 
had. We have half a dozen times, first and last, issued clearing- 
house certificates; and the issuing of clenring- house certificates 
has always had the same effect. It has checked business; and 
when business is checked the demands for money are less; so 
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that the contraction which takes place is more largely due to the 
results of the panic than being the cause of the panic; in fact, 
I do not think it was the cause of the panic in 1907 or at any 
other time with which I am familiar. 

The figures which I have in my hand were prepared by an 
eastern bank of similar size, and they indicate almost exactly 
the same condition. The loans of that bank were as much as 
they were in the year before and the year after. The average 
rate for October, 1906, was 5.89 per cent; in November it was 
5.7 per cent; aud in December it was 6.9 per cent. In the year 
1907, the panic year, the average rate in October was 5.95 per 
cent, or six one-hundredths of 1 per cent higher than it was 
the year before. In November it went up to 6.4 per cent, or 
seyen-tenths per cent higher than the rate the year before. In 
December it was 6.31 per cent, or a quarter per cent higher than 
it was the year before. 

Mr, BURTON. Will the Senator from Massachusetts please 
state in what month in 1907 the rate was only six one-hun- 
dredths per cent more than in 1906? 

Mr. WEEKS. In October. 

Mr. BURTON. In October, 1907? 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes. It was six one-hundredths of 1 per cent 
higher than it was in October, 1906. ‘The total loans of this 
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bank in that month were about five and a half million dollars. 
The average rate in October, November, and December for 1907 
was not over four-tenths per cent higher than it was in the 
same months in 1906; but the amount of loans made by that 
bank was higher in the year 1907 for those three months than 
in the year 1906 and not quite so high as in the year 1908, when 
money was very easy and very plentiful, 

Those figures are a complete refutation of the charge, if you 
may call it a charge, which has been made that the banks of 
the country stopped loaning. They did nothing of the kind; 
they stopped buying outside paper, generally speaking, but they 
continued to supply the needs of their own customers, and they 
did not supply them at the high rates which are quoted—10, 15, 
20, 50, or some other per cent—but they did supply the needs of 
their customers at an average rate during the panic of not over 
6.2 per cent in the eastern bank and about the same rate in the 
western bank. 

Mr. President, I should like to include those figures in my 
remarks, because I.think they may be useful to the Senate at 
some other time and in some other way. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The figures referred to are as follows: 


WESTERN BANKS. 
Loans made in October, November, and December, 1906, 1907, 1908. 


Years and months. 


61 to 90 121 days | Uncertain 


and over. | maturities. 


ae Demand. 


chased.t 
$2,312,900 814, 211,000 $115,509 
3, 667,400 | 15, 662,000 937, 700 


4, 730,400 | 20, 663, 000 


3 888 


888 8 S885 


18, $65, 700 
17, 131, 409 
22,174,890 


Included in totals to the left. 


EASTERN Bank. 


Notes discounted, including bought paper. 
OCTOBER, 1906. 


832 


82888 


8 88828888 


è 


1, 411, 029 512, 246 


Average rate, 5.89 per cent. 
NOVEMBER, 1906. 


$203, 312 
66, 217 
106, 


1 Total for 1 year. 
DECEMBER, 1906. 


Average rate, 6.09 per cent. 


Eastern Bank—Continued. 
Notes discounted, including bought paper—Continued. 
RECAPITULATION FOR THE MONTHS OF OCTOBER, NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1908. 


TMOG < vee sitesi risen p ae ]ð y E EA +++ $1, 553,313 
2months * 5 , 343, 653 
3 months 1,875, 374 
4months - 4,089,631 
5 months 1, 16), 492 
r EGIF ES TIN . 8, 112, 624 

Pen a Ni 5 1 13,235,037 


Average, 5.89 per cont. 
OCTOBER, 1907. 


E SETTE ELETTI e $165 
$24, 847 $8, 135 8,313 
51,049 62, 481 65,465 
%% AUER ETS 3,500 
454, 279 562, 567 | 1,255,073 
21, 163 5, 946 52, 260 |. 
13, 160 1,218 57,500 


401,599 | 1,454,350 | 5,573, 789 


599,498 | 640,347 | 1,443,176 | 
Average rate, 5.95 per cent. 
NOVEMBER, 1907. 


1 2 3 
Fer cent.“ month. — months. 


133,009 8100, 000 
576, 663 


1 38,447 
1,672,050 324, 103 


6 
months. 


4 5 
months. months. 


442,798 | 358,242 | 604,147 | 2,382, 134 | 462,550 | 1, 138, 889 
Average rate, 6.409 per cent. 1 
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Eastern Bank—Continued. 
Notes discounted, including bought paper—Continued. 
DECEMBER, 1907. 


4 


1 2 3 5 6 
month. months. months. | months. months.] months. | Total. 


-| $8,600 

SEE ATA EER OERE DIEE RTA 
3 6, 920 
7 1 174,523 
8 140, 263 149, 115 
8 305,059 | 11,990 


Total for 1 year. 
Average rate, 6.31 per cent. 
EFCAPITULATION FOR THE MONTHS OF OCTOBER, NOVEMBER, AND DECEMBER, 1907. 


17,777 
000 


4}. ' „ 15,000 15. 000 .... . -- 30, 
44 465, 734 70,244 94, 663 191, 508 1,092,933 2,414, 364 

44... . err et corre 15,000 | 60,009 .. 04, 623 79, 623 
3 94, 270 137, 017 104, 794 T 209, 702 PANA 


10, 000 


Average rate, 4.55 per cent, 


NOVEMBER, 1908, 


Average rate, 4.42 per cent. 

DECEMBER, 1908, . 

$116,611 

35, 039 

218, 761 

106, 732 

45, 75 

5,000 

160, 000 


$182, 325 
119, 728 
506, 718 

6, 000 
144,319 


Average rate, 4.50 per cent. : 


RECAPITULATION FOR THE MONTHS OF OCTOBER, NOVEMBER, AND DECEM- 
BER, 1908, 


Average, 4:49 per cent. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
what conditions existed that made money sell temporarily, say, 
for 40, 50, or 100 per cent on certain occasions? 


Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, those were not commercial 
loans. Those were loans, made on demand by brokers which 
were payable the day they were called, and that rate was the 
rate per annum charged for the money. It only obtained for 
a day or two days or a half dozen days at most, and in very 
limited amounts. I am familiar with one instance where a 
bank called in a million dollars that was loaned at 40 per cent 
to brokers on collateral and loaned the money to its own cus- 
tomers at 6 per cent. The difference is that 40 per cent was the 
daily rate, while the 6 per cent was the 90-day rate. That was 
the only difference between the two. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. ‘That was the rate for one day? 

Mr. WEEKS. For one day. 

Mr. PAGE. I read on one occasion of money being quoted in 
Boston at 140 per cent for a single day. 

Mr. WEEKS. It is just possible that there might have been 
$100,000 loaned at some such rate as that, though I think it 
very doubtful. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts permit me one more question? 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is growing late, of course, and I hesitate 
to ask it, but it may be perhaps as well propounded now as 
at any other time. The general theory of the Federal reserve 
bank and the functions that it is to perform are that it will 
take money which the banks are compelled to hold anyhow as 
reserves and use that money to better advantage than though it 
were permitted to remain in the yaults of the banks themselves, 
or than though it were permitted to find its way to New York or 
to Chicago or St. Louis or other reserve cities, as it does now. 

Now, I understand that. I can see that the reserves thus 
concentrated might be used for the welfare of the country to 
better advantage and more efficiently than they are now used, 
but it is hard for me to understand the theory upon whieh the 
banks are required to contribute to the regional or reserve banks 
a part of their capital. Their capital is always employed. 
There is not a bank in the country that has not loaned all its 
capital at all times. In fact, the great volume of the loans of 
the banks is made up of the money of depositors; but no one 
will question my statement when I say that the capital of the 
banks is always loaned out and is always performing the highest 
and best function that money can perform. It is doing its work 
as thoroughly and as continuously as money can work. 

I should like to know what advantage there is in taking the 
capital of the banks, or a proportion of the capital of the banks, 
and giving it to the reserve banks, in order that they may loan 
it. They can not loan it so that it will do the business of this 
country more good than it is now doing; and hitherto I have 
not been able to understand why the Government should lay its 
hands upon part of the capital that is always at work and 
transfer it to the reserve banks, where, as I look at the matter, 
it is bound to do less efficient service than it is now performing. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, the Senator from Iowa has 
stated very clearly a vital difference between the Owen plan 
and the Hitchcock plan. I think he is entirely right in his con- 
clusions. I am in entire agreement with him that the capital 
engaged in banking in this country is none too large, and might 
well be larger. There are many instances where the deposits of 
banks are more than ten times the capital pf the banks, and 
there have been many tentative propositions made to limit the 
ratio between the capital of a bank ahd the deposits which it 
might receive. 

For the Government to come in and say to the private owners 
of capital, “ We will take 6 per cent, 10 per cent, or 20 per cent 
of your capital and use it for another purpose,” is not only, in 
my judgment, ill advised, but I think it is not necessary, and 
will not improve a condition which we reach in another way. 

In other words, in the Hitchcock plan we propose to offer this 
stock to the public. We believe we have assurances that 
the savings of people of small means will be invested in the 
stock of these semi-Government institutions, which will pay 5 
per cent. The dividend will be cumulative, and it will not be 
subject to taxation of any kind. We believe the money will be 
readily subscribed to supply all the capital these banks will 
need. Therefore, instead of taking fifty or a hundred million 
dollars, or whatever it may be, away from the banking capital 
of the country and using it for this other purpose, we are adding 
to the banking capital the same amount of money which is now 
probably in savings banks and elsewhere, not being used for the 
benefit of the commercial community. 

To my mind, one of the most important differences between 
the two plans is the one to which the Senator has referred; and 
of the advantages which the Hitchcock plan has over the Owen 
plan, I think the advantage in this case of supplying the new 
eapital for this bank is the most pronounced, 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr, President—— 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Iowa?. 
Mr. WEEKS. I do. 


Mr. CUMMINS. I not only concur with the Senator from 
Massachusetts in the belief that it is unwise and unnecessary 
to take a proportion of the banking capital and give it to the 
Federal reserve banks, but I go further, and am inclined to 
the belief that it is unconstitutional as well. At some time 
during this debate I shall ask the Senate to examine our au- 
thority to take from a private corporation a part of its capital 
and transfer it to another private corporation. Of course, na- 
tional banks and the Federal reserve banks are both, in one 
sense, public, in just the same sense that a railroad company 
is a public corporation, or a gas company, or a water company. 
I shall not enter upon that inquiry to-night, however. 

I do feel that the bill which has been proposed by the sec- 
tion of the committee led by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Owen], and, measurably, too—for I want to be perfectly frank 
about it—the bill reported by the section of the committee led 
by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrencocr], are subject to 
the constitutional objection that they deprive the national banks 
of their property without due process of law, and that in so far 
as the Government itself as a sovereign derives a profit from the 
taking of this property they take private property for public 
use without just compensation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I will yield the floor to the 
Senator from Mississippi. I have been interrupted so much to- 
night that I have not been able to complete my remarks, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; I hope the Senator will go ahead. 

Mr. WEEKS. I will hold the floor, then. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I wish to say that I hope very much I shall 
be convinced before the debate is over that I am wrong in this 
position, because I believe that as a practical proposition the 
bill reported by the Senator from Oklahoma is better than the 
existing law. Iam not saying this out of any spirit of hostility 
toward it, but I do want to present every safeguard possible 
against a situation in which it may become not only not an 
instrument of assistance but an instrument of destruction. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, of course if this bill did 
tuke anybody's property, or did compel any bank to surrender 
a certain proportion of its capital to these regional banks, or to 
the United States Government, either, there might be something 
in what the Senator from Iowa has said; but it does nothing 
of the sort. The United States Government has a right to es- 
tablish a system of banks as fiscal agencies for the Government. 
That is the ground upon which John Marshall placed the right. 
In determining who shall constitute a national bank, it has a 
rizht to determine the conditions upon which it shall constitute 
itself n national bank. The only compulsion in this case is that 
one of the member banks that does not put up the percentage 
can not remain in the national banking system. It can not 
enjoy the prestige and the profit of the system without obey- 
ing the laws of the national legislature establishing the system. 

I hope the Senator from Massachusetts will excuse me, but I 
believe I am pretty nearly the last constant defender of the 
Constitution left. and the constitutional argument of the Sen- 
ator from Iowa interested me even after it had ceased to amuse 
me. To say that a man has had his property taken away from 
him beenuse the national legislature says: Unless you comply 
with certain conditions of a national banking act you shall not 
be a national bank,” is amusing. The present national bank- 
ing law also took property away from people, because it said 
that they could not be a national bank unless they put up a cer- 
tain nmoumt of money; so I suppose that under the theory of the 
Senators reasoning they had their money taken away from them. 

No man is forced by this bill to stay in this system. He can 
get out of it the day after the system is put upon the statute 
books if he pleases, and he can put every bit of his money in 
his pocket and go on about his business; but he can not be a 
national bank or a regional bank; he can not participate in 
the profits and benefits and special privileges conferred by law 
upon national banks, unless he does that which the National 
Legislature thinks Is right and proper to make these corporate 
creatures of the United States good and effective public serv- 
ants for the benefit of the people of the United States. 

How could the Senator get the idea that there was any taking 
away by force of any man’s property? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, there may be an answer to 
my suggestion, but it has not yet been discovered by the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi. [Laughter] 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will ask the Senator from Iowa another 
question. Where does he find, in either of these bills, anything 
taking away from any national bank a part of its capital? 


Mr. CUMMINS. I will enter upon an argument on that point 
at some other time; but I will gratify the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi now by a very brief response. 

We have a general law under which the national banks have 
been organized. I will admit—although is it not entirely clear, 
but I think it can be fairly said with respect to each of those 
acts—that Congress has reserved the right to alter, amend, or 
repeal, and I have no doubt whatever that Congress to-night 
could repeal the national banking act, and thus compel the dis- 
solution of every national banking association. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Which Congress would not do. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Which Congress, of course, would not do; 
and that is the protection which the banks have against the 
exercise of that power. The banks have organized themselyes 
under this general law. They have acquired certain property. 
They have now and will have, when the act goes into effect, 
certain property. It is private property, subject only to the 
regulation which the public character of the business will 
permit. 

It is true that the act may be amended; and all that can be 
claimed for the proposed act is that in some respects it con- 
stitutes an amendment of the national banking law, and any- 
thing that is an amendment of that law, in its legal sense, may 
be lawfully enacted by Congress. The right to amend a law, 
however, under which corporations have been organized and 
have acquired property is, of course, subject to the fifth amend- 
ment of the Constitution, and, in the case of the States, is 
subject to the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator will take all of my time. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I could not 
answer the question briefly. I only say that the answer that if 
the national banks do not desire to allow their property to be 
taken away they can allow themselves to be dissolved is no 
answer at nll to the proposition. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, if the argument of the 
Senator from Iowa has any soundness whatever in it, then the 
Congress of the United States can not amend the national bank- 
ing act in such a way as to make it more onerous to the banks 
or to the bankers without violating the fifth amendment. They 
not only reseryed the right to amend, but they have a right 
to make those banks the useful creatures of the public. To say 
that you have taken a man's property away from him when 
you leave him perfectly free either to stay in the system or to 
step out of the system, and when you do not take away from him 
a dollar of the money he has accumulated in his capacity as a 
national banker, except with his own consent, is absurd. 

If it pays the member banks to go into this system, they 
will go into it.. If it does not pay them, they will step out of it. 
Many people have argued that the thing would be a failure, 
because they would not come into it. They will not stay in it 
unless they believe it is profitable for them to do so. 

I dwell upon this because letter after letter has been received 
by me and by other people founded upon the idea that Con- 
gress was compelling these people to stay in this system. Con- 
gress is merely saying: “Here is the system. What do you 
want to do; stay in it or get out of it?” 

I do not suppose that in all the history of the United States 
it ever was said that giving a man his free choice between 
remaining a privileged creature of the Federal law or not re- 
— one was taking his property without due process of 
aw. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, the hour of 11 o'clock having 
arrived, I assume that under the rule the Senate will adjourn. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 11 o'clock having ar- 
she the Senate stands adjourned until to-morrow at 10 
o'clock. 

Thereupon (at 11 o'clock p. m.) the Senate adjourned until 
to-morrow, Tuesday, December 9, 1913, at 10 o'clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, December 8, 1913. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Onr Father in heaven, let Thy kingdom come and Thy will 
be done in our hearts, that our days may be days of useful- 
ness and our years bear the full fruition of a well-developed 
character; that we may feel the thrill of an approving con- 
science and hear the music in our souls, “ Well done, good und 
faithful servant.’ Thus may we live, thus may we achieve 
and pass on unperturbed to the reward of the faithful. In the 
spirit of the world’s great Redeemer. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday was read and 


approved. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Tulley, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment bill 
of the following title: 

H. R. 7207. An act granting to the city and county of San 
Francisco certain rights of way in, over, and through certain 
public lands, the Yosemite National Park, and Stanislaus Na- 
tional Forest, and certain lands in the Yosemite National Park, 
the Stanislaus National Forest, and the public lands in the State 
of California, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. ASHBROOK, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of 
the following title; when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 7207. An act granting to the city and county of San 
Francisco certain rights of way in, over, and through certain 
public lands, the Yosemite National Park, and Stanislaus Na- 
tional Forest, and certain lands in the Yosemite National Park, 
the Stanislaus National Forest, and the public lands in the State 
of California, and for other purposes. 


IMMIGRATION, 


Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, I move to discharge the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization from the considera- 
tion of the following resolution, which I send to the Clerk’s 
desk, and move that the same be now considered by the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts moves 
that the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization be dis- 
charged from further consideration of House resolution No. 824, 
and that the same be put upon its passage. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Under the unanimous-consent agreement made 
on Saturday last, or Friday afternoon, are we not to vote on the 
resolution No. 298, the Hensley resolution, immediately after 
the approval of the Journal to-day? 

Mr. MANN. The previous question was ordered on it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts will 
suspend. 

Mr. MANN. The House merely ordered the previous ques- 
tion on the Hensley resolution, and under the rules of the 
House this resolution is in order immediately after the approval 
of the Journal. 

Mr. HAMLIN. My recollection is that the proposition was 
to vote immediately on the Hensley resolution after the ap- 
proval of the Journal. 

The SPEAKER. All these things are governed by the rules 
of the House. 

Mr. MANN. I think that was not in the unanimous-consent 
agreement, but it would not make any difference if it was. 

The SPEAKER. The previous question was ordered on the 
Hensley resolution in the usual way, and the Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SHERLBY. Mr. Speaker, let us have the resolution read. 

The SPEAKER. That is what the Chair was going to have 
done. The Clerk will read the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 324. 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Department of Labor be directed 
if not incompatible with the public interest, to send to the House of 
Representatives a statement showing the number of aliens arriving at 
ports or places in the United States during the month of October, 1913, 
who were certified by the surgeons of the Public Health Service as being 
physically or mentally defective; also a statement showing the nature 
of the defects so certified; also a statement of the final disposition 
of the cases as to admission or exclusion. 


Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, in the absence of any member 
of the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, realizing 
that these resolutions of inquiry often require tremendous labor 
and frequently without any reason for it, I would like some 
statement from the gentleman from Massachusetts as to the 
importance of it, or I shall move to lay it on the table. 

Mr. GARDNER. I make the point of order that the gentle- 
man can not move to lay it on the table. The motion is a double 
motion, and under the rules of the House is not debatable. 

Mr, SHERLEY. Well, Mr. Speaker, I make the motion to lay 
the motion of the gentleman from Massachusetts on the table. 

Mr. GARDNER. I raise the point of order that the motion to 
lay the resolution on the table is not in order, The resolution 
is now in committee. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Iam not moving to lay the resolution on the 
table, but the gentleman’s motion. 

Mr. GARDNER. That is impossible; you may not lay a 
motion of that kind on the table. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman does not mean that, 


Mr. GARDNER. It is a privileged motion. 

Mr. HAMILL. Will the gentleman from Massachusetts yield 
for a question? 

Mr. GARDNER. Yes. 

Mr. HAMILL. Will the gentleman inform the House just 
what the purpose of this resolution which he presents is, and 
what purpose it is to serve? 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
be permitted to explain the purpose of the resolution. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, as long as the gentleman from 
Massachusetts makes the point of order that my motion to 
table is not in order, when I wanted to give him an opportunity 
to make a statement, I shall insist on my motion, which is not 
debatable. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
Massachusetts on the point of order. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Massachusetts have five minutes to explain thé 
proposition. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Massachusetts have five 
minutes in which to explain his resolution. Is there objection? 
{After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, this resolution has the consent 
of the chairman of the Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation, Mr. BURNETT. It has not been considere in the Com- 
mittee on Immigration for the reason that that committee is at 
the present moment engaged in a hair-pulling match on other 
matters. [Laughter.]- This resolution is for the purpose of get- 
ting certain information as to the immigration figures for the 
month of October. The information is not available as to the 
number of rejections by the surgeons at the immigration sta- 
tions in this country and as to the final disposition of such 
eases. It is information which we ought to have in the prepara- 
tion of the bill which we are now at work on in the committee. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama, chairman of 
the Committee on Immigration, asks unanimous consent to 
address the House for two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I do not think there is any 
reflection on any department. This is a matter that the com- 
mittee has not had opportunity to consider, because they could 
not get a quorum during the last session, and have not had an 
opportunity of doing it this session on account of the fact that 
we have been busy on another question more important ever 
since the session Legan. As far as I am concerned, I think it 
is proper and that it ought to pass. 

Mr. HAMILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
three minutes in which to address the House on this subject. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from New Jersey asks wnan- 
imous consent to address the House for three minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAMILL. Mr. Speaker, I think it is singularly unneces- 
sary on the part of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GARDNER] or his cooperator in this movement, the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Burnett], to present this resolution to the 
House and ask for its adoption. The purpose of it is, I presume, 
to obtain information for the preparation of an immigration 
bill, which will be presented at this session. I think thet whole 
project ought to be presented to the House at one time. The 
gentleman says that he can not get his committee together. 
That is a very drastic reflection upon the bill that he is going 
to present to this House, when the very committee charged 
under the organization of the House with the consideration of 
this project cares so little about its present consideration that 
the chairman can not whip together a quorum of the com- 
mittee in order that they may agree upon a resolution which he 
considers important. I do not believe this resolution, at this 
time, if indeed at any time, ought to be adopted by this House. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
one minute in which to make a correction contained in the state- 
ment of the gentleman from New Jersey. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for one minute, to make a correction. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I did not say that I could not 
get the committee together at this session. The committee has 


been together for three days, but we have been at work on an- 
other proposition, which we did not want to set aside for any- 
thing. I said that during the extra session of Congress it was 
impossible to get together a quorum of the committee, 
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Mr. HAMILL. Then, does the gentleman want this House by 
special rule to help bim do something which his committee is 
well organized and able to do under its regular course of pro- 
cedure? 

Mr. BURNETT. I do not think this would help me in the 
least. 

Mr. HAMILL. Then why does the gentleman want the reso- 
lution if it would not? 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to address the House for two minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I want to use the two minutes 
to enter a mild protest against the method of bringing in reso- 
lutions as Indicated in this particular instance. The gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Gaxpner], kaving consulted, as he 
says, with the chairman of the Committee on Immigration, 
brings in this resolution, which he does not explain. He states 
that certain information is desired to pass a bill. The chair- 
man of the committee states that he is in fayor of the resolu- 
tion. We are still without information, however, as to the pur- 
pose of the resolution. The Committee on Immigration has no 
information as to the purpose of the resolution, and as between 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] and the gen- 
teman from Alabama [Mr. BURNETT], both of whom sre of the 
same opinion with regard to the immigration bill, we are ex- 
pected to pass this resolution. It seems to me the committee 
ought to haye some information in a matter of this kind before 
it comes to the House, particularly when the committee has un- 
der discussion at the time a biil to which the resolution may 
have reference. The committee knows nothing about this reso- 
lution, except as stated here in a very brief and unsatisfactory 
way by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER], in- 
dorsed by the chairman of the committee [Mr. Burnett]. The 
other members of the committee are in the dark as to what the 
resolution means. 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have not waived my right to 
move to lay this motion on the table. I have been permitting 
these gentlemen by unanimous consent to make various state- 
ments. I did make the motion, and to that motion the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts made a point of order. 

Mr. MANN. He withdrew the point of order. 

The SPEAKER. He withdrew the point of order and the 
Chair understood the gentleman from Kentucky to withdraw his 
motion. 

Mr. SHERLEY. By no means. I can not imagine a worse 
practice than to pass resolutions on the statement of individual 
Members without knowing what they are going to cost, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Kentucky, to lay the resolution on the table. 

The question was taken; and on a division, demanded by Mr. 
Many, there were—ayes 80, noes T4, 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, on that I demand the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 130, nays 215, 
answered “ present ” 3, not voting 86, as follows: 


NAYS—215, 
Adair Ferris Kindel Robey 
Allen Fess Kinkaid, Nebr. Ruple 
Anderson Fields Kitchin 0 
Anthony Finley Knowland. J. R. Saunders 
Aswell PFitshenry Lafferty tt 
Austin Floyd, Ark. La Follette Seldomridge 
Avis ‘ordney Langham lis 
Baker Fowler 0 Sheckleford 
Barkley Freer Lenroot arp 
Barton French Lever Shreve 
Bathrick ard Lewis. Pa. Sims 
Beall, Tex. Gardner Lindbergh Sinnott 
Bell, Cal. Garner Lindquist Sisson 
Bell, Ga. Garrett, Tex. Llo. Slayden 
Blackmon Gillett Logue Slemp 
Bewdle £ Glass McGuire, Okla. Sloan 
Brown, N. Y. Goeke McKenzie Smith, Idaho 
Bunton: e Mate E 
$ » Ari ac mith, 

Burke, S. Dak. Goulden Mann ithe Semi? à 
Burnett Gray Mapes Smith, Tex. 
Butler Green, Iowa Mondell Steenerson 
Byrnes. S. C. Greene, Vt. Morgan, La Stephens, Cal. 
Lyrns, Tenn. rege Morgan, Okla. Stevens, Minn. 
Callaway Hamilton, Mich. Morin Stone 
Campbell Hamilton. N. Y. Moss, W. Va Stout 
Candler, Miss. Hamlin Mott Sutherland 
Caraway Harrison Murdock Switzer 
Carlin Haugen Mnrray, Okla. Talbott. Md. 
Carter y Neeley, Kans, Talcott, N. Y. 
Chandler, N. T. Hayden Nelson Tavenner 
Clayton yes Norton Taylor, Ark. 
Collier Hetin Oldtield Taylor, Colo, 
Copley Helgesen Padgett Temple 
Covington Hielvering NIC Thacher 

“ox Hensley Paige, Mass. Thompson, Okla, 
Cramton Hinds Palmer Thomson, III. 

risp Hinebaugh Park Treadway 
Curr, Hobson Patton, Pa. Tribble 
Danforth Holland nyne Underhill 
Davenport Howard Peters, Me. Underwood 
Davis Howell att Volstead 
Decker Hughes, Ga. Plumley Wallin 
Dershem Hulings Porter Walsh 
Dickinson Hull u Walters 
Dies Humphreys, Miss. Powers Watkins 
Difenderfer Jacoway Quin Whaley 
Dillon Johnson, S. C. Ragsdale Willis 
Dixon Johnson, Utah Rainey Wilson, Fla. 
Doolittle Johnson, Wash. Reilly, Wis. ingo 
Fagie Kelley, Mich. Roberts, Mass. 
Edwards Kelly, Pa. Rogers Woods 
Elder Kent Rothermel Young, Tex. 
Farr Key, Ohio Rouse 

ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—3. 
Morrison Sherley Stanley 
NOT VOTING—S6. 

Ainey Dunn Keister Patten, N. Y. 
Alexander Ea zan Kiess, Pa. Pepper 
Bartlett Edmonds Kinkead, N. J. Reilly, Conn, 
Brenner Fairchild Kreider Richardson 
Britten Falconer Langley Riordan 
Brodbeck Gallagher Lesher Roberts, Nev. 
Broussard Garrett, Tenn. Levy Sau 
Brown. W. Va. Ger Lewis, Md. Smith, N. X. 
Browning Gittins Stringer 
Bruckner win, N. C. Linthicum Sumners 
Bryan Grabam, Pa. oft ar 
Burke, Pa. Griest Mahan 4 N. I. 
Calder Griffin Maher e 
Cantril Guernsey Martin are 
Carew Hardwick Merritt Walker 
Connolly, Iowa Hawley Metz Watson 
Cooper Helm Miller Webb 
Cullop Hoxworth — Montague White 
Curley Hughes, W. Va. Moss. Ind. Wilson, N. X. 
Dale Humphrey, Wash Neely, W. Va. Winslow 
Doolin Jones Nolan, J. I. 
Driscoll Kahn Parker 


YEAS—130. 
Abercrombie Deitrick Johnson. Ky. Peterson 
Adamson Dent Keating Phelan 
Aiken Donohoe Kennedy, Conn. Post 
Ansbe Donoyan Kennedy, lowa Prouty 
Ashbr Doremus Kennedy, R. I. Raker 
Balley Doughten Kettner Rauch 
itz Dupré Kirkpatrick Rayburn 
Barchfeld Dyer ono eed 
art Esch Korbly Rucker 
Bartholdt Estopinal „Ga. bath 
Beakes Evans AN Sherwood 
Booher n I Engle Small 
Eorchers Smith. Md. 
Borland Fitzgerald Lonergan Sparkman 
Brockson 1 Va. McAndrews. Stafford 
Buchanan, III. Foster MeClellan 
chanan, Tex. Francis MeCoy Stephens. Miss. 
Bulkley George MeDermott Stephens, Nebr. 
Burgess Gilmore McGillicuddy Stephens, Tex. 
Burke, Wis. Goldfogle MeKellar Stevens, N. H. 
Cantor Gordon Madden Taylor, Ala. 
Carr Gorman Maguire, Nebr. Ten Eyck 
Cary Graham, III. Manahan Thomas 
Casey Greene, Mass, Mitchell Towner 
Church Gudger -Moon Townsend 
Clancy Hamill Moore Vaughan 
Clark, Fla. Hammond Murray, Mass. Weaver 
Chaypool Ha ‘Brien Whitacre 
e Hart Oglesby wil s 
dy Henry O'Hair Witherspoon 
Connelly, Kans, Hill O'Leary Young, N. Dak, 
Con H O'snaunessy 
Igoe Peters, Mass. 


So the motion to lay on the table was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Morrison with Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 

Ending December 10: 

Mr. SHERLEY with Mr. Cooper. 

Until further notice: 

Mr. Bartterr with Mr. PARKER, 

Mr. Remy of Connecticut with Mr. WINSLOW. 

Mr. Date with Mr. MARTIN. 

Mr. ALEXANDER with Mr. DUNN. 

Mr. Hers with Mr. MILLER. 

Mr. Witson of New York with Mr. VARE. 

Mr. Neety of West Virginia with Mr. Huecmes of West Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr. Bropseck with Mr. AINEY. 

Mr. Brown of West Virginia with Mr. BRITTEN, 

Mr. CANTRILL with Mr. Bayan. 

Mr. Connotiy of Iowa with Mr. Burke of Pennsylvania. 

Mr, CULLOP with Mr. CALDEB. 

Mr. GALLAGHER with Mr. KAHN. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee with Mr. Epmonps. 

Mr. Gobwix of North Carolina with Mr. FAIRCHILD, 

Mr, Harpwick with Mr, FALCONER, 


. KINKEAD of New Jersey with Mr. Grama of Pennsyl- 


. Levy with Mr. GRIEST. 

„Lin with Mr. GUERNSEY, 

. Montaut with Mr. HAWLEY. 

Moss of Indiana with Mr. KEISTER. 

. Patten of New York with Mr. Kress of Pennsylvania, 
„ Turre with Mr KREIDER. 

Mr. Wess with Mr. LANGLEY, 

Mr: Waite with Mr. Roserts of Nevada. 

For the session: 

Mr. ScuLLY with Mr. BROWNING, 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I find I am paired. I voted 
“aye.” I desire to withdraw that vote and answer “ present.” 

The name of Mr. SHERLEY was called and he answered 
“ Present.” 

The result of the vote was announced as aboye recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, 

Mr. SHERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to be heard on the 
motion. ; 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
GARDNER] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. SHERLEY. The gentleman did not claim the floor, and 
the Chair was about to put the motion. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, the motion to discharge the 
committee is not debatable. 

Mr. SHERLEY. That is true. I did not want to discuss 
the motion, but I want to be heard for a minute or two. 

Mr. GARDNER. An adverse vote having been taken on the 
gentleman’s motion, I shall claim the floor after the question is 
put, if the committee is discharged. 

Mr. HAMILL. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. HAMILL, To make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HAMILL. Is it the opinion of the Chair that this reso- 
lution can now be voted upon without giving the Members 
opportunity to discuss it? 

The SPEAKER. It is not the resolution; it is the motion. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the motion offered by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] is not to pass the 
resolution but to discharge the committee and bring it before 
the House. 

The SPEAKER. Of course. 

Mr. MANN. And that is not debatable. 

Mr. SHERLEY. I understand that. I will take the floor 
at the right time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] to discharge the 
committee, and, if that motion prevails, then the resolution 
comes before the House. 

Mr. MOORE. A parliamentary inguiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MOORE. Does not it require seven days in order to call 
up a resolution of this kind? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that the seven days 
have expired. 

Mr. MOORE. That the seven days have expired? 

The SPEAKER. Yes, sir. The question is on the motion of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GARDNER] to discharge 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization and to con- 
sider his resolution. 

Mr. GOULDEN. 
lution read again? 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the resolution will be 
again reported. 

The resolution was again read. 

The SPEAKER. Now, the vote that is to be taken is not on 
the resolution, but on the motion to discharge the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization from further consideration of it. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MOORE. The Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation has never considered this resolution at all. How can the 
committee “further consider” it? 

The SPEAKER. That is the form in which they are put, and 
the only way they can get at it. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Connecticut rise? 

Mr. DONOVAN. 

The SPEAKER. 

Mr. DONOVAN. 


Mr. Speaker, might we not have the reso- 


To make a parliamentary inquiry. 
The gentleman will state it. 
This resolution was introduced on the 2d 


„ When does the seven days’ expiration take 
place 


The SPEAKER. To-day. 


Mr. DONOVAN. Is to-day the 9th? 

The SPEAKER, It is the custom to exclude either the first 
day or the day it is called up. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. There is no question about that. 

Mr. HAMILL. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Wait until we get through with the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. DONOVAN. As I understand it, it was introduced on 
the 2d day of December. Now, when does the seven days’ ex- 
piration occur? 3 

The SPEAKER. The seyen days have expired. In the opin- 
ion of the Chair, it is a question of arithmetic. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 24 day of December was 
on Tuesday last. 

The SPEAKER. Of course. 

Whi DONOVAN. How can the seven days expire at this 
me? 

Mr. GARDNER. I think the gentleman is correct and that 
I made a mistake. 

Mr. MANN. This is not the 9th. 

The SPEAKER. Let us see. The House will be in order, 
and all gentlemen will take their seats and refrain from con- 
versation. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will not recognize anybody until 
he counts up the days. [Applause.] The seven days have not 
expired. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that an objection can not now be raised, as the roll has already 
been called. 

The SPEAKER. That was on the motion to table, so that it 
ean not be considered. 


ELECTION OF A MEMBER TO COMMITTEES. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to move the elec- 
tion of Mr. MacDonatp, one of the Progressive Members of the 
House, to the Committee on Labor and to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

I send the following letters to the Clerk’s desk and ask to have 
them read, to explain how the nominations took place. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the letters. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


UNITED States HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
OFFICE OF REPUBLICAN LEADER, CAPITOL BUILDING, 
Washington, D. C., September 10, 1913. 


Hon. Oscar W. UNDERWOOD, 
House of Representatives. 


Dear Mr. Unperwoop: Under the agreed allotment of committee as- 
signments to the different parties there is a Republican vacancy on the 
Committee on Labor and or the Committee on Pensions. I believe that 
Mr. MURDOCK has no committee vacancies due to him or the Progressive 
Farty. In order to accommodate the committee assignments of Mr. 
MacDoxarn, who has been recently pren a seat from Michigan, I beg 
to yield to Mr. Munpock the Republican vacancy on each of the above 
committees, and to request you to move the election of such Member as 
will be suggested by Mr. MURDOCK. 


Yours, very sincerely, James R. MANN. 


COMMITTER ON WAYS AND MEANS, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., September 16, 1913. 
Hon. O. W. Unpurwoop, M. C. 
Washington, D. O0. 


My Dran Mr. Unperwoop: I wish to nominate Hon. WILLIAM J. 
MacDonatp, of Michigan, for the vacancies on the Committee on Labor 
and the Committee on Pensions. These places were assigned to the 
Republicans, but have been transferred to the Progressives by Mr, Many, 
according to a note to you by Mr. MANN, a copy of which Mr. Mann 


furnished me. 
Yours, truly, VICTOR MURDOCK. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, in compliance with the 
request contained in those letters, I move the election of Mr. 
MacDonatp as indicated. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from 
Alabama yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Some time ago there was a discussion 
in the House regarding the selection of members of committees, 
and the gentleman from Kansas (Mr. Monbock! called atten- 
tion to the fact that the so-called Progressive Representatives 
in this House had entered upon a method entirely different from 
that pursued by the other parties. He stated that the Progres- 
sive members of committees were selected in open public caucuses, 
in which every man had an opportunity to express his opinion 
and where the public were invited to lock on without cost. 
I desire to inquire when the public. open, free caucus of the 
Progressive Members was held at which these committee selec- 


‘tions were made? 
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Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman allow me 
to answer, instead of the gentleman from Alabama? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I would be delighted if the gentleman 
could answer. : 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will yield to the gentleman from 
Kansas, as I do not know. 

Mr. MURDOCK. These designations were made in full ac- 
cordance with our new plan. The Progressive Members in 
the House were consulted and these places were filled after 
full conference with the members of the committees—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. If the gentleman will permit me 

Mr. MURDOCK. So that we followed the new plan pre- 
cisely, and the gentleman from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD] 
would have been welcome to our caucus. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That new plan to which the gentleman 
refers, and which he just seems to have discovered, is the old 
plan which has been followed by the Democrats in this House 
since they have had control of it. It is not the boasted plan 
which the gentleman from Kansas explained here at the open- 
ing of the session, when he said that all of the committee as- 
signments of Progressive Members were selected, not after 
conferences with the Members, but in a public meeting where 
everyone was free to rise and nominate, and did nominate, the 
respective Members. I charged at that time that the whole 
proceeding was a farce. 

Mr. MURDOCK. As a matter of fact—will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Not at present; let me finish, [Laugh- 
ter.] I charged at that time that it was a farce, and that 
while ostensibly there was this open meeting, yet it was held 
only after these private conversations among the Members were 
had, at which the arrangements were made by which the com- 
mittee places were to be parceled out. I wish now to con- 
gratulate the gentleman from Kansas upon the fact that 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. In just a moment. I congratulgte the 
gentleman upon the fact that he has abandoned that farcical 
proceeding of holding open, free, untrammeled meetings at 
which every member of his party would have the opportunity 
to rise and make these nominations, and has adopted the plan 
so successfully followed for three years by the Democratic 
Party in the House of Representatives. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. MURDOCK. Now, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I yield to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Tue Democratic Party, if it selects its men 
at all, as a party, selects them secretly. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. No; it does not. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Yes; it does; and we select ours in the 
open. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a point of order, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state his point of order. 

Mr. DONOVAN. My point of order is that Members should 
address the Chair before taking the floor. 

The SPEAKER. The point of order is well taken. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr, Speaker, holding the floor, I yield 
five minutes to the gentleman from Kansas, if he wants it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas IMr. MUR- 
bock] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I should like to say to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Firzanatp] that under the system here in the 
House there are three ways of selecting committees. The Re- 
publicans empower the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN], 
the minority Republican floor leader, to designate the Repub- 
lican members of a committee. The Democrats empower the 
Ways and Means Committee to make the selections—— 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Oh, no. 

Mr. MURDOCK. To make the nominations. In the Pro- 
gressive Party, it is true we are few in numbers, but we get 
together with open doors and agree on committee assigninents. 
All the committee assignments made in the Progressive Party 
are made openly. All of them are voted upon. Everyone has 
a full chance for discussion, and there is a complete agreement 
in the conference before the nominations are made. 

Now, so far as this manner of making nominations is con- 
cerned, there is only one way in which I can make nominations. 
After the members of the Progressive Party have determined 
whom they want upon committees, then I submit the nomina- 
tions to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Unprrwoop] and 
he comes before the House and makes his nomination, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. When was this meeting? 

Mr. MURDOCK. In the Democratic Party the meeting is 
secret. In the Progressive Party it is not; and the difference 
is the difference between night and day. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MURDOCK. If the gentleman really wants to reform 
the Democratic Party, let him have the Democratic caucus meet 
in the open and name the men on the committees by the full 
membership of an open caucus and not, as the system is at the 
present time, by a few men making the selections and then 
coming into the secret Democratic caucus for ratification. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr, MURDOCK. Certainly. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. When was this open public meeting 
held at which all members of the Progressive Party had the 
opportuniiy to nominate members for these two committee 
places? 

Mr. MURDOCK. We have held several. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. When was one of them, and where was 
it held, with the doors open? 

Mr. MURDOCK. One of the meetings was held in the office 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLY], in the 
House Office Building. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. When? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I think it was in May or June. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am talking about these two places. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Newspaper men were present. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I am talking about these two nomina- 


Mr. MURDOCK. I think this meeting was some time in 
September. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. For these two committee places? 

Mr. MURDOCK. For these two places. 

Mr. GARNER. At what place? 

Mr. MURDOCK, I think it was held in my office. 

Mr, GARNER. Was there a quorum present? 

Mr. MURDOCK. I think there were newspaper men present. 
Are newspaper men present in the Democratic caucus, where 
you make your selections? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. ‘They are when they are Members of 
Congress, But how could I be present, as the gentleman sug- 
gests? 

Mr. MURDOCK. You would have been entirely welcome; 
and the next time we hold a conference for the purpose of des- 
ignating a man for a committee I am going to take it upon 
myself to invite the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I hope the gentleman will, and that he 
will be able to remember where it is to be held more accurately 
than he can tell where this one was held, because I was going 
to ask the gentleman how it would have been possible for me to 
have been present when he does not know whether the meeting 
was held in May or September and can not tell whether it was 
held in his office or the office of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. KELLY]. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The gentleman misiuterprets what I said, 
and I think rather willfully in that regard. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Oh, no. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I thought the gentleman asked me when we 
had our conference, and I told him the first one was held in 
May and in the office of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
KeLLY], in the House Office Building, 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I mean for the filling of these particular 
vacancies. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That meeting, as I remember it, was held 
in my office in this Capitol Building. The difference between 
the gentleman’s party and my party is that we are trying to 
conduct affairs in the open, even to the naming of men on com- 
mittees, and I recommend to the gentleman and his party the 
same course. It is practical and it is sensible. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I yield two minutes to the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann]. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, when the committees were made 
up the Progressive Party filled all the places which had been 
assigned to it by the Democratic leaders of the House. On be- 
half of the Republicans, with some idea of economy, I reserved 
a few vacancies, as the Democratic side had, on committees for 
contingencies, The Progressive Party having exhausted all its 
resources, spent all of its money, burned all of its oil, without 
knowing what demands were to be made upon it—although 
they ought to have known that Mr. MacDonarp was to be 
seated—found themselves in the position of having a Member 
of the House with no committee vacancies, 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, that is perfectly true, and I 
want to take this occasion to thank the gentleman for giving 
us those places. : 

Mr. MANN. I am glad that I have called out the facts from 
the gentleman from Kansas. I do not know when the Progres- 
sive Party had its meetings to select the two places for the 
gentleman from Michigan. If they had the meeting before I 
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promised the places they could not have known what places. 
would be given to them. If they held the meeting after, they 
played a confidence game on me [laughter], because I gave up 
the two places for Mr. MacDoxatp and no one else. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr.. MANN. Yes. í 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman will under- 
stand before he goes too far along that line of argument 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman from Kansas will let me pro- 

ceed, I will exonerate the gentleman. 
Mr. MURDOCK. So long as Mr. MacDonaLtp was not a 
Member of the House, we ¢ould not include him in our pro- 
portional requirement for committee places, because we were 
lacking one Member, the inclusion of whom would have given 
us the other committee assignments. Afterwards, when Mr. 
MacDoNALp was seated, we were entitled to committee places 
which we did not have, and the gentleman did give these places 
to us as a party, and I did not take it from his letter—aud the 
letter will bear me out—that he gave them to us for Mr. Mac- 
Donaup. I think we could have made a reassignment or read- 
justment, and the gentleman would have acceded to it. Is not 
that true? 

Mr. MANN. ‘The letter indicates that I gave the places sug- 
gested by the gentleman from Kansas, and he had previously. 
told me that he was going to assign them to Mr. MacDonaxp. 
[Laughter.] That is perfectly proper. I have no doubt that 
the gentleman from Kansas had consulted the other Progressive 
Members of the House. The truth is, as long as the gentleman 
from Kansas is leader of a party that can meet in one tier of 
the seats without interrupting the business of the House, so long 
they can have a meeting and consult over every kind of a propo- 
sition; but when they rise to the dignity of having a real party, 
with real membership on the floor of the House, they will 
find that they enn not make up committees in town meeting. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the nominations made by 
the gentleman from Alabama for Mr. MacDonatp, the gentle- 
man from Michigan, to go on the Committee on Labor and the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Mr, UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gontleman from New ¥ork [Mr. FITZGERALD}. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Kansas 

Mr. DONOVAN rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Connecticut rise? 

Mr. DONOVAN. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can not make a parliamen- 
tary inquiry when another Member has the floor. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Then a point of order, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPBAKER. The gentleman will state it 

Mr. DONOVAN. If there is no business before the House; 
the gentleman from from Alabama has no right to farm out 
time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama is acting en- 
tirely within his rights. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Kan- 
sas asserts that there are three methods of selecting committee 
members in this House. The rules provide for one method, and 
that is an election by the House. The gentleman from Kansas 
calls attention to the fact that his associates have adopted an 
entirely new method for the selection of committee members. 
I wish to call the attention of the gentleman from Kansas and 
of the Members of the House to a very remarkable situation đe- 
veloped here. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] who is 
selected by the Republicans as a candidate for Speaker and 
thus becomes their leader, without, so far as I know, having 
consulted anybody, turns over to the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. Murpock] two committee places which were assigned to 
the Republican Members in this House. There is no record of 
just how he was moved to do.so, but he wrote to the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. UNpErwoop] as follows: 

I believe that Mr. Murpock has no committee vacancies due to him 
or to the Progressive Party. 

Why Mr. Murpock should have any committee places due him 
I do not know. Then Mr. Murpocx later wrote to the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] as follows: 

I wish to nominate— 

“I wish to nominate” [laughter and applause]— 

Hon. WILLIAM J. MacDonap, of Michigan, for the vacancies on the 
Committee on Labor and the Committee on Pensions. These places 
were assigned to the Republicans, but have been transferred to 
Progressives by Mr. MANN, g to a note to you by Mr. Maxx, 
a copy of which Mr. MANN furnished me. 

What right had Mr. Maxx to enter into this deal with the 
gentleman from Kansas [laughter]! and give away committee 
assignments which belong to the Republican Party in-the House; 
and what right has the gentleman from Kansas to take any 


discarded materials from the Republican Party in order to 
bolster up the forlorn cause of the Progressives? [Laughter-} 
Ý had imagined that I had been informed by the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. Murdock] that the Progressive Party Representa- 
tives in this House did not intend to have any of these unholy 
alliances with the older parties, and that they would scorn those 
petty favors which Members of Congress had been seeking in 
the past from the Speaker, but which they now have to seek 
from the Republican and Progressive leaders in order to enable 
them to be full-fledged, untrammeled Representutiyes; and I am 
surprised that Mr. Murpockx should condescend to tell Mr. UN- 
pERWoop that he proposed to nominate Mr. MacDonatp. What 
about all of this talk that was indulged in at one time about the 
inalienable right of a Member of this House to stand up as a 
“free und untrammeled” Representative and voice the wishes 
of his constituents and present to the House himself, not 
through somebody else, the things in which his people were 
interested? 

Mr. Speaker, I am surprised at the*simplicity of the gentle- 
man from Alabama [laughter], but I suppose it is due to the 
fact that he occupies—I was going to say a position similar 
to that occupied by the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. MURDOCK ] ; 
but I shall refrain from bringing down the leadership of the 
Democratic Party to n level with the leadership of the Progres- 
sive Party. He occupies a position where he appreciates that 
the members of his party have full confidence in him. He does 
not have te call a public meeting, with public witnesses, in order 
to take any action as leader of the Demoeratie Party for fear 
he might be repudiated if he did not. I was surprised that he 
should, without further substantiation, accept as the action cf 
the Progressives in the House a letter ‘gned by Victor MUR- 
bock, in which he says “E wish to nominate.” I wish to nomi- 
nate!—not as a representative of the Progressive Party, but 
Vrcror Murdock wishes to nominate! Oh, Mr. Speaker, how 
the times have changed, how the times have changed! [Laugh- 
ter and applause.} 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on my motion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of Mr. UNDER- 
woop, that Mr. MacDonaxp be elected to fill the vacancies on the 
Committee on Labor and on the Committee on Pensions. 

The motion was agreed to. 


SUSPENSION OF NAVAL CONSTRUCTION, 


Mr: HENSLEY. Mr. Spenker, I call up House resolution 293, 
which is the unfinished. business, 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution: 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House resolution 298. 


Resolved, That in 
declaration of the First Lord of the Admiralty of Great Britain, the 


Right Hon. Winston 
dom is willing and ready to cooperate with other Governments to secure 


Mr. GRAY rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Indiana rise? 

Mr. GRAY. I desire to offer the following amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The previous question has been ordered on 
the resolution. 

Mr. HAMILE rose. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
New Jersey rise? 

Mr. HAMILL. To make a request for unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will submit it. 

Mr. HAMILE. Mr. Speaker, I send to the Clerk’s desk an 
editorial in this morning’s Washington Post, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Clerk be permitted to read it. 

Mr. HENSLEY. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri objects. 

Mr. HAMILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that I 
be permitted to insert it in the RECORD. 

Mr. BORLAND. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri objects. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. GRAY. I desire to ask, the previous question having been 
ordered, if it is not in order that I may offer an amendment at 
this time? é 

The SPEAKER. An amendment may not be offered after the 
previous question has been ordered. The Chair will state, if the 
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gentleman desires to get at it, that his alternative is to move 
to recommit with instructions. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following motion to 
recommit, with instructions. 

The SPEAKER. This is a simple House resolution, and the 
Clerk will report the motion of the gentleman from Pennsylya- 
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nia [Mr. Moore}. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Mr. Moors moves to recommit, with instructions to report the fol- 


lowing substitnte for the resolution: 


“Resolved, That the President be T 
with due regard for the interests and 
use his influence to consummate an agreement with foreign nations to 


uested, so far as he can do so 
ignity of the United States, to 


secure for one year a suspension of naval construction.” 


The question was taken, and the Speaker announced the noes 


seemed to have it. 
Mr. MOORE. Division, Mr. Speaker. 
The House divided; and there were—ayes 40, noes 184. 
So the motion to recommit was lost. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the adoption of the 


Hensley resolution. 
Mr. HENSLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 317, nays 11, 
answered present 6, not voting 101, as follows: 


YEAS—317. 

Abercromble Doughton Key, Ohio Reilly, Wis. 
Adair Dupré Kinkaid, Nebr. Roberts, Mass, 
Adamson Dyer Kirkpatrick Rogers 
Aiken Eagan Kitchin ouse 
Allen Eagle Knowland, J. R. Rubey 
Anderson Edwards ono Rucker 
Ansber Elder Korbly Rupley 
Ashbroo Esch Laffert Russell 
Aswell Evans La Follette Sabath 
Austin Faison Langham Saunders 
Avis Farr Lazaro Scott 
Balley Fergusson Lee, Ga. Seldomridge 
Baker Ferris Lee, Pa. * Sells 
Baltz Fess L’Engle Shackleford 
Barkley Fields Lenroot phar 
Barnhart Finley Lieb Sherley 
Bartholdt Fitzgerald Lindbergh Sherwood 
Barton FitzHenry Lindquist Shreve 
Bathrick Floyd, Ark, Lloy: ims 
Beakes Fordney Lobeck Sisson 
Beall, Tex, Foster Lone Slayden 
Bell, Cal. Fowler McAndrews Slemp 
Bell, Ga. Francis McClellan Sloan 
Blackmon Frear McCoy Small 
Booher French McDermott Smith, Idaho 
Borchers Gard McGillicuddy Smith, J. M. C. 
Borland Garner McGuire, Okla. Smith, Minn. 
Bowdle Garrett, Tenn. McKellar Smith, Saml. W. 
Brockson Garrett, Tex. McKenzie Smith, Tex. 
Brown, N. Y. eor; McLaughlin Sparkman 
Browne, Wis. Gillett MacDonald Stafford 
Brumbaugh Gilmore Madden Stedman 
Buchanan, IIL Goeke Maguire, Nebr. Steenerson 
Buchanan, Tex. Goodwin, Ark. Manahan Stephens, Cal. 
Bulkley rdon Mann Stephens, Miss. 
Burke, S. Dak. Gorman Mapes Stephens, Nebr. 
Burnett Goulden Mitchell Stephens, Tex, 
Butler Graham, III. Mondell Stevens, N. H. 
Byrnes, S. C. ray Morgan, La. Stone 
Byrns, Tenn. Green, Iowa Morgan, Okla, Stout 
Callawa Greene, Vt. Morrison Sumners 
Campbel Gregg Moss, W. Va. Sutherland 
Candler, Miss. Guernsey Mott Switzer 
Cantor Hamilton, Mich. Murdock Talcott, N. Y. 
Caraway Hamlin Murray, Okla. Tavenner 
Carlin Hammond Neeley, Kans, Taylor, Ala. 
Carr Hard Nelson Taylor, Ark. 
Carter Harrison Nolan, J. I. Taylor, Colo, 
Cary Hart Norton Temple 
Casey Haugen O'Brien Ten Eyck 
Chandler, N. Y. Hawley 98 Thacher 
Church Hay O'Hair Thomas 
Clancy Hayden Oldfield Thompson, Okla, 
Cla l Heflin Leary Thomson, III. 
Clayton Helgesen O'Shaunessy Towner 
Eline Helvering Padgett Townsend 
Coady Hensley e, N.C Treadway 
Collier Hill Paige, Mass, Tribble 
Connelly, Kans. Hinds Palmer Tuttle 
Covington Tinebaugh Park Underhill 

‘ox Holland Patton, Pa, Underwood 
Cramton Tlouston Payne Volstead 
Crisp Howard Peters, Mass. Wallin 
Crosser Howell Peters, Me. Walsh 
Curry Hughes, Ga. Peterson Walters 
Davenport Hulings helan Watkins 

avis Hull latt Whitacre 
Decker Humphrey, Wash. Plumley Willams 
Deitrick Humphreys, Miss. Porter Willis 
Dent Igoe Post Wilson, Fla 
Dershem Jacoway Pou Wingo 
Dickinson Johnson, Ky. Powers Withers n 
Dies Johnson, Prouty W. ru 
Difenderfer Johnson, Utah uin Woods 
Dillon Johnson, Wash. agsdale Young, N. Dak 
Dixon Kelley, Mich. ney Young, Tex. 
Donohoe Celly, Pa. Raker The Speaker 
Donovan Kennedy, Iowa Rauch 
Doolittle ent Rayburn 
Doremus Kettner 


8 NAYS—11. 
archfeld Gardner Kennedy, R. I, Stevens, Min 
Burke, Wis. Hamill Moore Wilson, N. L. 
Conry Kennedy, Conn. Morin 
ANSWERED PRESENT—6. 
Goldfogle Lewis, Pa. Reilly, Conn, Talbott, M. 
Greene, Mass. Logue 2 ee 
NOT VOTING—101. 

Ainey Driscoll Kahn Tatten, N. Y. 
Alexander Dunn Keating Pepper 
Anthon Edmonds Keister Richardson 
Bartle: Estopinal Kiess, Pa. Riordan 
Bremner Fairchild Kindel Roberts, Ney. 
Britten Falconer Kinkead, N. J. Rothermel 
Brodbeck Flood. Va. Kreider Scully 
Broussard Gallagher Langley Sinnott 
Brown, W. Va. Gerry Lesher Smith, Md. 
Browning Gittins Lever Smith, . 
Bruckner Glass vx Stanley 
Bryan Godwin, N. C. Lewis, Md. Stringer 
Burgess Good Linthicum gga 
Burke, Pa. Graham, Pa. Loft Taylor, N. Y. 
Calder Griest Mahan are 
Cantrill Griffin Maher Vaughan 
Carey Gudger Martin Walker 
Clark, Fla. Hamilton, N. Y. Merritt Watson 
Connolly, Iowa Hardwick Metz Weaver 

‘ooper Hayes Miller ebb 
Gop ey Helm Montague Whaley 
Cullop Henry Moon White 
Curley Hobson Moss, Ind. Winslow 
Dale Hoxworth Murray, Mass. 
Danforth Hughes, W. Va. Neely, W. Va. 
Dooling Jones Parker 


So the resolution was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
On this vote: 
Mr. Gorbrodt with Mr. Cooper. 
Mr. Levy (for Hensley resolution) with Mr. GREENE of Massa- 
chusetts (against Hensley resolution). 
Mr. Gaist (for Hensley resolution) with Mr. Lewis of Penn- 
sylyania (against Hensley resolution). 
Until further notice: 


Mr. Tarnorr of Maryland with Mr. MERRITT. 


Mr. Burcess with Mr. COPLEY. 
Mr. Grass with Mr. HAMILTON of New York. 
Mr. Gupcer with Mr. SINNOTT. $ 
Mr. Henry with Mr. DANFORTH. 


Mr. Krxvet with Mr. Goop, 
Mr. Lever with Mr. Hayes. 


Mr. Surrn of Maryland with Mr. VARE. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call my name. . 

The Clerk called the name of Mr. CLARK of Missouri, and he 
answered “Yea.” 


Mr. REILLY of Connecticut. 


gentleman from Massachusetts, Mr. WINSLOW. 


Mr. Speaker, I voted “nay” 
on this resolution, not realizing that I was paired with the 


If he were 


here, I would yote “nay,” but I desire to change my vote and 


vote “ present.” 


The name of Mr. Rix of Connecticut was called, and he 
answered “ Present.” 
Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, is the gentle- 
man from New York, Mr. Levy, recorded? 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman is not recorded. 
Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts. I voted “nay,” and I wish 


to withdraw my vote and vote “present.” 


The SPEAKER. Call the gentleman’s name, 

The name of Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts was called, and 
‘| he answered Present.“ 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

On motion of Mr. Russert, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the resolution was agreed to was laid on the table.“ 


PAYMENT OF EMPLOYEES FOR DECEMBER. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of the following joint resolu- 


Mr. FITZGERALD. 


tion, which I send to the Clerk's desk. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives be, and they are hereby, authorized and 
ay the officers and employees of the Senate and House 
of Representatives, including the Capitol police, their respective salaries 
for the month of December, 1913, on the 20th day of 
the Clerk of the House is authorized to pay on said day to Members, 
Delegates, and Resident Commissioners t 


instructed to 


House joint resolution 164. 


for said month of December, 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky objects. 
If the gentleman will withhold his motion for a minute, the 


Mr. Speaker, I object. i 


eir allowance for clerk hire 


mber, and 


1913. 
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Chair win recognize the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. PARK] 
to offer a resolution. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I understand the gentle- 
man from Kentucky withdraws his objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. JOHN- 
son] withdraws his objection, and the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Firzcrratp] renews his request for unanimous con- 
sent. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

The question was on the engrossment and third reading of 
the joint resolution. 

Mr. MANN (during the reading of the resolution). Mr. 
Speaker, the resolution must be read by title. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I move that a title be added to the 
resolution. 

Mr. MANN. It is a joint resolution to authorize payment of 
the salaries for the month of December of the House and Senate 
employees on December 20: 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the joint 
resolution. The Clerk will report the title. 

The Clerk read the title, as follows: 

House joint resolution No. 164, authorizing the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate and the Clerk of the House to pay the officers and employees of the 
Senate and House, including the Capitol police, their respective salaries 
for the month of December, 1913, on the 20th day of said month. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the title as 
an amendment. 

The title as an amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution as amended was passed. 


THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE S. A. RODDENBERY. 


Mr. PARK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the order which I send to the Clerk's 
desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the same. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Ordered, That Sunday, the 8th day of February, 1914, at 12 o'clock 
noon, be set apart for addresses on the life, character, and public 
services of Hon. S. A. RODDENBERY, late a Representative from the State 
of Georgia. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the order. 

The order was agreed to. 


RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEE, : 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following communi 

cation: 
DECEMBER 5, 1913. 

Hon. CHAMP CLARK, Speaker. 

Dear Sin: I beg to herewith tender my resignation as a member of 
the Committee on Railways and Canals. 

Yours, respectfully, 

The SPEAKER. 
accepted. 

There was no objection. 


DISTRICT BUSINESS. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, under the rules 
of the House this is District day. I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the purpose of considering District bills. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. JOHN- 
son] moves that the House resolve itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the purpose of 
considering District bills. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, with the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Raker] in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of Dis- 
trict of Columbia bills. 

REPAYMENT TO THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT OF INTEREST ON THE 
8.65 BONDS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I desire to call 

up House joint resolution 107. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the resolution. 
The Clerk read the joint resolution, as follows; 

Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 107) directing the Treasurer of the United 
States to transfer $1,003,257.24 upon his books from the District of 
Columbia to the credit of the United States. 

Whereas, acting under H. Res. 154 and H. Res. 200, adopted during the 
first session of the Sixty-second Congress, the chairman of the House 
Committee on the District of Columbia appointed a subcommittee to 
investigate the account between the District of Columbia and the 
Federal Government; and 


SamMvuet WALLIN, 
Without objection, the resignation will be 
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Whereas said subcommittee, so organized, selected one T. Scott Mayes 
as accountant and one J. R. Mayes as his assistant to check over said 
account; and 

Whereas the Secretary of the Treasury, at the instance and request of 
said subcommittee, detailed from his department one T. A, gson. 
the person who had had charge of the accounts between the Unite 
States and the District of Columbia for more than 30 years, for the 

PS Sod ge of going over the account with the said T. Scott Mayes; and 

ereas the said accountant, T. Scott Mayes, filed his report with the 

said subcommittee on the 15th day of February, 1913. showing that 
the District of Columbla is indebted to the United States in the sum 
of $1,003,257.24 on account of advancements made by the United 
States to the District of Columbia for the purpose of paying interest 
on the 3.65 bonds of the District of Columbia, which was not reim- 
bursed to the Treasury of the United States as provided and required 
by the act approved July 31. 1876, appearing in volume 19, page 106, 
United States Statutes at Large; and 

Whereas the said T. A. Hodgson, so detailed by the Secretary, of the 
Treasury, fully yerified and confirmed the said figures; and 

Whereas the said subcommittee unanimously reported that there was 
due from the District of Columbia in sald account the sum of 

1,008,257.24 which had not been refunded or reimbursed to the 
ederal Treasury as by law required: Therefore be it 


Resolved, etc., That the Treasurer of the United States be instructed 
to transfer the said sum of $1,003,257.24 upon his books from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to the credit of the United States, and that he take 
such other and further steps as may be proper and necessary to collect 
said sum from the District of Columbia for the use and benefit of the 
Treasury of the United States. 

With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all of lines 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9, on page 2, and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States through 
the accounting officers of the Treasury Department be, and he is now, 
authorized and directed to charge to the District of Columbia the sum 
of $1,003,257.24 as a debt due the United States from the District of 
Columbia on account of money advanced by the United States to the 
District of Columbia with which to poy the interest on the 3.65 bonds 
of the District of Columbia for the fiscal years of 1877 and 1878; and, 
in stating the account between the United States and the District of 
Columbia, the accounting officers of the Treasury Department of the 
United States and the accounting officers of the District of Columbia 
shali charge the District of Columbia with said sum and with interest 
thereon at the rate of 3 per cent per annum from and after the date of 
the passage of this resolution; and the said sum of $1,003,257.24, and 
interest thereon, must be paid to the United States by the District 
of Columbia on or before June 30, 1915, cut of the revenues of the 
District of Columbia derived from privileges and from taxation upon 
the taxable property in the District of Columbia.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Prouty] so much of my time as he 
desires, and retain the remainder. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Provuty] 
is recognized for an hour. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. Chairman, at the first session of the 
Sixty-second Congress this House passed two resolutions, Nos. 
154 and 200, the effect of which was to put upon the Committee 
on the District of Columbia the responsibility of examining 
into the accounts and conditions between the District of Colum- 
bia and the Federal Government. (As you perhaps all know, 
there is more or less of a partnership relation existing between 
the District of Columbia and the Federal Government, and 
there never had been, so far as I have been able to ascertain, 
a complete statement of account between the District of Co- 
lumbia and the Federal Government. 

In pursuance to the authority and direction of this House, the 
Committee on the District of Columbia undertook an investiga- 
tion of the accounts, and the item that is presented in the 
resolution now before the committee is the first of a series of 
matters that this committee will call to the attention of this 
House, probably before the close of the present session. 

This investigation began with the year 1874, and the first 
items that we present now for the consideration of the House 
are the items growing out of the interest on what is known as 
the 3.65 bonds, authorized in 1874.) 

There has been a great deal of discussion in this House and 
more or less consideration by the department as to what rela- 
tion the Federal Government sustains to the bonds known as 
the 3.65 bonds. It is not the purpose of this committee, nor 
is it in the scope of niy resolution, to raise that question for 
reconsideration or consideration at all. This resolution of mine 
involves only the question as to the payment of interest for the 
years 1876 and 1877, about which there seems to me to be no 
question as to the liability of the District and no question as to 
the perfect right of the Government to reimbursement of the 
money that was paid out on that account. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PROUTY. With pleasure. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Without going into the question whether 
or not there ever was a legal liability on the part of the District 
to the Federal Government, as stated, does not the gentleman 
from Iowa think that another generation that has passed on 
should have been called on to make that payment, rather than 
the present generation? In other words, does he not think that 
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if there ever was any justification for the statute of limitations 
at all it would be in a ease of this kind, where a former genera- 
tion should have been called to an account if anyone should 
heve been called to an acconnt? 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. Chairman, answering that question, I will 
say, first, that the statute of limitations does not run against 
the United States. In the second place, in pure equity there is 
ne occasion why this fund, which was clearly paid out by the 
Federal Government, should not be reimbursed to it by the 
District, because the bonds themselyes have not yet been paid, 
and it is not a matter of generations. These bonds were issued, 
and the present and the past generation are both getting the 
benefit of these bonds and the money that accrued from their 
sale. 

Speaking, however, just a little bit more specifically, and 
coming perhaps more closely to the point, no one who has 
examined the affairs between the District of Columbia and the 
Federal Government can fail to recognize the fact that for 
some strange reason, with rare exceptions, there has been 
nobody present to stand for and protect tho rights of the 
Federal Government. 

In other words, by some method which I do not now under- 
take to explain, the representatives of the United States, both 
in Congress and in the other official positions, have been hypno- 
tized by the District of Columbia. Before we get through with 
this matter you will find this strange fact, that while eur ac- 
countants will show error after error that has occurred, there 
has never been one error that has resulted to the benefit of the 
United States, but every error that we have so far detected has 
always accrued to the use and benefit of the District of Co- 
lumbia; and I do not think it stands in the right of any man 
to say that Congress or the United States Government is now 
estopped to call to the attention of this House and of the 
country the true condition of the account between the District 
of Columbia and the Federal Government. 

Now I will call attention to the law. In 1874 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. PROUTY. I refuse to yield further just now. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Just on the very question the gentleman 
is discussing. 

Mr. PROUTY. I will discuss the matter later. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I want to ask a question about it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield further. 

Mr. PROUTY. I will give the gentleman time, but I want to 
state my proposition first. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. The gentleman has made a very serious 
charge, and I want to make some inquiry about it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. PROUTY. In 1874 there was a law passed authorizing 
the District Commissioners to issue what was known as 3.65 
bonds. There was no specific statement in that law as to who 
should be responsible for the payment of them, perhaps either 
the principal or interest. At least, there has been a great deal 
of controyersy over that question. I myself personally believe 
that it was not intended that the Federal Government should be 
anything more than an indorser or guarantor of these bonds 
so as to strengthen and help the credit of the District. But in 
the matter which I am now about to call to the attention of the 
House there is no dispute, so far as I know, and no contention 
of anything other than what the law specifically says. 

In the first session of the Forty-fourth Congress, found in 
volume 19, on page 106, is the following enactment: 


That the Secretary of the T) shall reserve of any of the reve- 
nnes of the District of Columbia not required for the actual current 
expenses of schools, the poles: and the fire department, a sum suffi- 
cient to meet the interest accruing on the 3.65 bonds of the District 
during the fiscal — 9 — beginning July 1, 1876, and apply the same to 
that purpose: and in case there shall not be a sufficient sum of said 
revenues in the Treasury of the United States at such time as said 
Interest may be due, then the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and direct to advance, from any money in Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, a sum sufficient to pay said interest, and the same 
shall be reimbursed to the Treasury of the United States from time to 
time as said revenues may be paid into said Treasury until the full 
amount shall have been refunded. 

Again, in the act of the second session, which you will find 
in the same volume, on page 346, it is provided: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury shall reserve of any of the reve- 
nues of the District of Columbia not wired for the actual current ex- 


rtment, a sum sufficient to 
ds of the District durin 


purpose 

nues in the Treasury of the United States at such time as sald inter- 
est may be duc, them the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
direct to advance, from any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, a sum sufficient to pay said interest; the same shall 
be reimbursed to the Treasury of the United States from time to time 
as said revenues may be paid into said Treasury until the full amount 
shall have been refunded. 


During these two years and operating under these two stat- 
utes the Federal Government advanced for the District of Co- 


Inmbia the amount set out in my resolution, $1,003,257.24. 
At that time the District of Columbia fully recognized its re- 
sponsibility for this interest, and the District of Columbia, 
through its commissioners, levied a tax for the express purpose 
of paying it—a tax that, if my recollection serves me right, 
yielded sufficient revenue to pay it; but for some reason, 
which I hope the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] can 
explain, it was never so applied, and the District of Columbia 
did not pay a dollar of it. The Federal Government paid all 
of it, and never a dollar of it has been reimbursed to the Fed- 

eral Treasury. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Does the gentleman want me to answer 
now? 

Mr. PROUTY. No; I prefer you to do it in your own time. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I have no time. 

Mr. PROUTY. I will give you some 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman will have all the time he wants. 

. PROUTY. The gentleman can have an hour if he wants 
it. So far as I know, the District of Columbia has never raised! 
any question about this, other than that it is a bare possibility 
that it should only pay one-half of it. 

I shall be pleased if any gentleman will show me any statute 
that made the Federal Government any more than an advancer 
of this money, with specific instructions of the statute requir- 
ing it should be reimbursed by the District of Columbia to the 
United States. 


I may say in this connection that it would be perhaps 
entirely fair, from one point of view, that the District of 
Columbia should not only refund this money, but pay interest 
on it from the time it should have refunded it. The committee 
has, however, been a little more lenient in that matter, recog- 
nizing the fact that it was probably due to misunderstanding, 
negligence, or fault of some official of the Treasury. Department 
that it was not so set aside; recognizing that that must in a 
sense be true, we felt that we would forego the question of 
interest, and only require them to pay the amount clearly and 
specifically advanced for their benefit. 

I might suggest at this point, however, in anticipation of op- 
position that might develop, that if we should collect one-half 
the interest on this amount advanced for the 3.65 per cent 
bonds, it would amount to more than the amount the Govern- 
ment is claiming in this resolution. So I think no one can 
truthfully say that the committee has sought to be harsh or 
unreasonable or exacting or doing anything that would heap 
an unnecessary burden on the District. Because, mark you, 
now that during all these years the Federal Treasury has been 
deprived of this money, the Federal Treasury itself has been 
compelled to pay interest in a corresponding amount and the 
District of Columbia has escaped it. Even if you took the 
point of view that they should only pay one-half, they have 
escaped the payment of interest on the one-half of it, as well as 
the principal, during these long years. 

Now I will yield to the gentleman from Kansas if he wishes 
to ask a question. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, Mr. Chairman, a moment ago the gentle- 
man from Iowa stated broadly that some one was grievously 
in fault because the Federal Treasury had been charged with 
1 than its share upon the payment of the interest of these 

nds. 

Mr. PROUTY. If the gentleman will pardon me, I did not 
say that. I said that it had been charged with all of it. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Well, all of it. Does not the gentleman 
from Iowa know that the District of Columbia has no yoice 
on the floor of this House, has no vote in any committee of 
this House, has no voice in the other branch of Congress; that 
every dollar appropriated out of the Treasury of the United 
States for the payment of these bonds has been voted upon the 
recommendations of the members of the Committees on Appro- 
priations and by a vote of this House? When the gentleman 
has answered that question, I will ask him another. 

Mr. PROUTY. I will answer that question with pleasure. I 
admit that the District of Columbia had no representative on 
the floor of the House when this law was passed, but Congress 
passed a Inw, in as specific terms as anybody can read it, that 
the Federal Government would advance the money, and that it 
should be reimbursed from the moneys of the District of Co- 
lumbia to the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Has not Congress the power to appropri- 
ate, and does it not appropriate, the money out of the Federal 
Treasury belonging to the District? 

Mr. PROUTY. I recognize that fact, but if you will turn to 
the commissioners’ report in the distribution of the levy which 
they were required to make by law you will find this: 


For interest on the District of Columbia 3.65 


bonds anteed by 
the United States (act of Congress approved July 31, 1876), 52.7 mills, 
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the men in charge of the accounts between the District of Co- 
lumbia and the United States never appropriated a dollar of 
that for the purpose of reimbursing the United States. The 
gentleman may think I am severe. I am not seyere; I am tell- 
ing the straight truth. The gentleman from Kansas can draw 
his own inference. Why did they not do it? There is not a 
line or a syllable, so far as I know, spread on the records of 
Congress or in the departments that explains why it was not 
done. That led me to make a remark—and I have not the 
slightest disposition to take it back—that somebody must have 
| been hypnotized. I suppose the gentleman reads such articles 
as we see in the paper about this matter, the appeal to the 
| House on the ground of common honesty. If you will read the 
ici you will find that there is not a word or a syllable in 


| Yet it is a fact that, notwithstanding that levy was made, 
i | 
\ 


it to justify the District's claim, and there is not a thing that 
shows any dishonesty on the part of Congress. Congress has 
done its duty, except, perhaps, that it ought to have got after 
the matter long ago and not have allowed it to sleep so long. 

I might say, by way of explanation, that few Members; of 
course, have the privilege of going and delving into these old 
books. I might say, by way of further information to this 
House, that when this investigation was started there was ap- 
pointed from the Treasury Department a Mr. Hodgson, who for 
80 years bad charge of the accounts between the District of 
Columbia and the United States, and in order to find the rec- 
ords they had to go away back under the steps, away back in 
the dusty records of the Treasury, and there dig out these old 
books, and after they checked up the accounts Mr. Hodgson 
signed by himself a statement that this amount is exactly in 
accordance with the statement found by Mr. Mayes, a man 
employed by the District of Columbia Committee, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PROUTY. With pleasure. 

, Mr. MANN. I think what is bothering some of us, at least, 
would be this proposition. Congress passes a law which the 
gentleman interprets by his resolution, and it may be that there 
is another interpretation. 

Mr. PROUTY. I think not. 

Mr. MANN. Of course, all advocates think that of their in- 
terpretation of anything. 

Mr. PROUTY. I would like to hear the gentleman suggest 
another interpretation. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no; the gentleman would not, I am quite 
sure. Quite the contrary. I am not going to, and I have not 

\ recently examined the law. That is construed by the Treasury 

Department by officials who are unbiased one way or the other, 

certainly not in behalf of the District of Columbia, because they 

are officials of the General Government and not officials of the 

District of Columbia. That construction continued for 30 or 40 

years—I do not remember the number—and meanwhile during 

\ all of that time apparently Congress ratifies the construction 

\ by the form of these appropriation acts. The gentleman says 

that somebody did grievously or something of that sort, but 

| why? How could it happen that such a construction could be 

put upon an act of that sort in the presence of the gentlemen 

who enacted the law, and who accepted the construction with- 
out their knowing it? I ask the question for information. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. Chairman, I do wish that I could give to 
the gentleman the information he asks. I have sought for it 
candidly and honestly, and have not been able to find why it 
was done. So far as we are able to find, there is not a single 
word, not one syllable.) I will read to you, however, the testi- 
mony of Mr. Hodgson, and that may throw the only light on it 
that we have on the subject. It is a very glimmering light. 
We called him before the committee, and I read from his testi- 
mony: 

The CHAIRMAN. Please give to the stenographer your full name and 
state your residence and occupation. 

Mr. Hopcsox. My name is Thomas A. Hodgson. 

The CHAIRMAN, Where Is your residence? 

Mr. Hopeson, I reside at Falls Church, Va. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is your occupation? 

Mr. Hopcson. I am a clerk in the office of the Auditor for the State 
and Other Departments. 

The CHAIRMAN. How one have you held that ition? 

Mr. Hopeson. I have held that position since 1894. 

It will be understood that this was the man set apart by the 
Treasury Department to check with the man chosen by the Dis- 
trict Committee. 


The CHAIRMAN. How much longer than that haye you been in the 

ban ment of the Government? - 
r. HopGson. From 1881 up to that time I was a clerk in the office 

of the Comptroller of the Treasury. 

The CHAIRMAN. Ho’ many years’ service does that make for you in 
this 9 

Mr. Hopeson. A service of 32 years. 

The CHAIRMAN, Has one of your duties been to state the account be- 
tween the Federal Government and the District of Columbia? 

Mr. Hopeson. Yes, sir. 


The CHAIRMAN. For how long have you been doling that? 

Mr. Hopasox. Since 1881; I have been on the District of Columbia 
work all the time, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is that the first time this account was stated after 
the passage of the act of June 11, 1878? 


All of you familiar with this legislation know that in 1878 
we passed what is known as the half-and-half rule, and I raise 
no question now so far as this resolution is concerned, as to the 
payment of interest after that time, although it has been 
raised on the floor of this House, with some reasonable degree 
of consistency, that the Federal Government was responsible 
only for the guaranty of it, but I am not raising that question in 
this resolution. 

ip Hopgson. The first time the account was stated was in the year 


The CHAIRMAN. Was that the first time it was stated by anybody? 

Mr. Hopesoy. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. By the expression “stated” you are using a book- 
keeper's term which the layman may not fully understand. Vill you, 
therefore, please explain what you mean by “ stating ™ the account? 

Mr. Hopeson, That is assembling all the data in connection with 
the financial account between the United States and the District of 
Columbia. I might say that the cause of stating that account was 
that Congress passed an act ye ba the District of Columbia to 
reimburse the United States $250,000 on account of advances made 
for the sewerage system of the District of Columbia. 
the cause of the account being stated. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under resolutions Nos. 154 and 200, passed by the 
House of Representatives during the first session of the Sixty-second 
Congress, accountants were authorized and put at the use of the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia for the purpose of going 1 7g 
the accounts between the United States and the District of Columbia, 
Under that resolution Mr. T. Scott Mayes was appointed as accountant, 
and Mr. J. R. Mayes was appointed as assistant accountant; and the 
Secretary of the Treasury was asked to detail a bookkeeper or ac- 
countant for the purpose of going through the said accounts with the 
two accountants just named. Were you not designated by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury for this work? 

Mr. Hopssow, Yes, sir. 

The CHaInMAN. Do you recall about what time you first com- 
menced the work of look ag through these accounts with Mr. Mayes? 

Mr. HODGSON: I think it was about 20 months ago. I am not sure 
as to the time, but I think it was about 20 months ago. 

The CHAIRMAN. Haye you not been almost constantly engaged with 
Mr. Mayes upon that work since that time? 

Mr. Hopason. Yes, sir. 

8 75 . When was that account completed and a statement 
of it made 

Mr. Hobasox. That was completed just yesterday, I think. 

The CHAIRMAN. Day after day, through these months, have you 
not been with Mr. Mayes through the ledgers and Journals which relate 
to this account since June 20, 1874? 

Mr. Hopason. Yes, sir; and night, too. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you mean by that that you have been with him 
ony and night? 

r. Hopgson, Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. You do not mean by that all night, of course, but 
you mean that yoa have worked far more than the Government hours, 
and that you have gone into very much night work in order to com- 
plete the account? 

Mr. Hopeson. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN, As Mr. Mayes, in examining the books, came across 
item after item relating to the account between the United States and 
the District of Columbia, were you then and there consulted and ad- 
vised with relative to just what each and every item meant? 

Mr. Hopeson. Yes, sir, 

The CHAIRMAN. Was each and every one of these items thoroughly 
analyzed by you? 

Mr. Hopeson. Yes, sir; most 3 

The CHAIRMAN. Was not, also, each and every one of these items, in 
being cy Sia traced to its orf, , either by check, warrant, or orig- 
inal entry 

Mr. Hopason. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there 9 e stated u 
Mayes with which you, as the kkeeper for 
agree with him? 

Mr. Hopcson, As an accountant? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes, as an accountant, failed to agree with him? 

Mr. Hopeson. No, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Not one item? 

Mr. Hopeson. Not one. I do not think there was. I do not recall any. 

The CHAIRMAN. And you now have before you bis statement of this 
20 months’ work? 

Mr. Hopeson. Yes, sir; a summary of the statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. You now have before you a summary statement of 
this 20 months! work. Will you please take the consolidated summary 
or statement which is now before you and say whether or not there is 
any money due from the United States to the District of Columbia or 
from the District of Columbia to the United States? 

Mr. Hopgson. There is money due from the District of Columbia to 
the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. How much? 

Mr. Hopeson. Well, it would depend somewhat upon the interpreta- 
tion that would be put upon it Yi Congress; tbat is, whether Congress 
will uire the whole or one-half of the $1,003,257.24. 

The CHAIRMAN. By Congress or the courts? 

Mr. Hopasox. I should say by Congress. Lou have had considerable 
discussion relative to whether the District of Columbia should pay one- 
half or should pay all. 

The CHAIRMAN. Please state how much money is due from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to the United States under the contention most favor- 
able to the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Hopeson. This statement here shows that there was $1,755,723.23 
t sum the receipts 


N 
8 and the receipts from the Commissioners of the District of 


That was really 


n this account by Mr. 
e Government, failed to 


43.20, leaving the amount pan by tbe United 
„755,723.23 the sum of $1,370,757.24. These are 
t were paid between those dates. 
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The CrarmsaN. Do you mean to sey that that is the amount or 
the amount due the United States from tbe District of Columbia 

Mr. Hongson. That is the amount paid by the United States. 

The CHARMAN. Mr. Hodgson, read the whole of that summary state- 
ment you have before you and then say whether or not it is correct or 
incorrect, 

Then follows a very long statement, which I shall not include 
in the RECORD: 

The CHaIn Ax. Is that statement correct? 

Mr. Hobasox. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. And you know it is correct because you have gone 
through these varlous books and youchers from the beginning of 
this investigation until the close of it, and because every item was 
verified as you went along through the account with Mr. Mayes? 

Mr. HopGson. Yes, sir. 

I now have before me a summary statement made out by myself, 
in connection with which I would like to call the committee's attention 
to a memorandum statement that I made several years ago. 

The CHAIRMAN. How many years ago? 

Mr. Hopeson. This memorandum statement was made in 1886. As 
I told you a while ago, the cause of first stating the revenue acconnt 
between the United States and the District of Columbia was due to the 
fact that the United States Government bad furnished the District of 
Columbia $500,000 with which to build some sewers, or a sewerage 
system, ‘Then, there was passed another act requiring it to reim- 


0 CHArn Max (interposing). Requiring the District of Columbia to 


burse 
55 Hopssox. Yes, sir; requiring the District of Columbia to reim- 


u 
burse the United States $250,000 out of the Se a eer surplus 
ef the District of Columbia and the unexpended ance of appro- 
priations, and in doing so it became necessary for me to search 
over the records of the department in order to find out what moneys 
the District bad paid and what moneys it had not paid, and in going 
over the record from 1874 to 1878 I ran across some legislation that 
required the District of Columbia to reimburse the United States. 
Among such items I found that the District of Columbia had not 
reimbursed the United States in accordance with the act of June 20, 
1874, in connection with the issue of the 3.65 bonds of the District of 
Columbia; and I presented it te the comptroller, being in his office at 
that time, but he declined to take any steps in the matter and refused 
nsider ef reimbursements that were uired by law prior to 
glad this statement connection with the 


' periods, not including the interest due August 1, 1878. 
penoas, What is the net 


HER Hopdsox. It is that the amount received in exchange for 
board of audit certificates was $186,320.82. The act authorizing the 
8 W 3.05 bonds made them exchangeable for board of audit 
ehe CHAIRMAN, Exchangeable for board of audit certificates? 

Mr. Hobasox. Yes, sir. The first and second comptrollers were 
the board of audit, and there was an error in the treasurer's office 
of $1.89; and the amount due from the District of Columbia—that is, 
the amount received on account of the District of Columbia—was 
$108,622.79. The amount received from the United States was $1,370,- 
757.24, making a total of $1,755,723,23, which agrees with Mr. 
Mayes's statement. My own summary statement, from which I take 
these figures I have just given you, is as follows: 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, PROUTY. With pleasure. 

Mr. WILLIS. I desire to ask a question purely for informa- 
tion. I note on the second page of the gentleman's report, and 
also from his remarks, that this money was advanced only for 
the years 1877 and 1878. Does he know whether there was any 
sum advanced for years subsequent to that time? 

Mr. PROUTY. The gentleman should say 1876 and 1877? 

Mr. WILLIS. Well, 1876 and 1877, if that is correct. ‘There 
were two years. 

Mr. PROUTY. I would say this in answer to that question, 

| that in 1878 Congress passed what is known as the half-and- 

half law, under which we are now operating. And it is 
claimed, and I think with a fair degree of a chance of sustain- 
ing it, that the Federal Government by that act expressly 
agreed to pay one-half of the interest. It is not so conceded 
by some people, and it is not so conceded by me, but there is a 
chance for a disagreement there, but in my opinion there is no 
chance in the years prior. 3 

Mr. WILLIS. One further question. Does the gentleman 
know of any special circumstances connected with the finances 
of the District which made it necessary or desirable for the 
Government to take this action in these years? Does the gen- 
tleman know of any special reason why the finances of the Dis- 
trict were in such condition as to require this action? The 
gentleman is familiar with ail these things, and I am asking 
purely for information. 

Mr, PROUTY. No, sir; I can see no real reason for it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. If the gentleman will yield to 
me for one second? 

Mr. PROUTY. With pleasure. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Kentucky. I will suggest it was not en- 
tirely absence of reyenue, but in the beginning the time for col- 
lecting the taxes did not fit the time for paying the interest on 


these bonds. The time for collecting the taxes was afterwards 
changed so that it would fit the time for payment of interest on 
the bonds. At the time this money was advanced I am not 
quite sure whether there was sufficient revenue on hand or not, 
but it was advanced upon the specific condition it was to be 
returned when collected. 

Mr. WILLIS. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. PROUTY. Let me further answer the same question, be- 
cause I have my fingers on it: 

The commissioners apportioned out of each $1.50 to be collected on 
account of said levy the sum of 52 cents and 7 mills— 

“For interest on the District of Columbia 3.65 bonds guaranteed by 
the United States, act of 8 approved July 31, 1875." 

This apportionment was ered 10 in every tax collection reported 
during the fiscal year 1877, except the one reported December 30, 1876. 
In this collection of December 80, 1876, the entire apportionment was 
slightly changed from the published apportionment, each fund, except 
the general fund of the District, receiving a little less than it was en- 
titled to receive, the fund for interest on the 3.65 bonds receiving 
$0.52432 instead of $0.527 out of each $1.50 collected. This irregular 
3 of the one collection was unquestionably due to an error 

There was collected for interest on the 3.65 bonds of the District of 
Columbia on account of the levy for the fiscal year 1877 and during the 
fiscal year 1877 the sum of $432,286.69, and from July 1, 1877, to Octo- 
ber 31, 1877, the further sum of $34,968.69, and from October 31, 1877, 
to June 30, 1878, the further sum of $23,349.32, and in all, the sum 
of $490,504.70 to June 30, 1878. 

Up to October 31, 1877, the apportionment was made of each collec- 
tion reported, but after October 31, 1877, the apportionment was ignored 
and the collections thereafter were treated as general revenues of the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. WILLIS. Will the gentleman yield for one further ques- 
tion? 

Mr. PROUTY. With pleasure. 

Mr. WILLIS. Can the gentleman state whether similar ac- 
tion was taken in any years prior to this? What I am seeking | 
to arrive at is whether the passage of this resolution will clean | 
off the slate, as far as these interest payments are concerned. 

Mr. PROUTY. I would say it does, because this was started 
in 1874 under a law of Congress, and it is these first two years 
that are brought out in this controversy. As to what occurred 
after 1878, as to what the law then meant, I will not now stop 
to discuss. It has been discussed upon the floor of this House 
pro and con several times. As to what will finally be the posi- 
tion of Congress upon the payment of bonds which were issued 
at that time for payment of debts of the District I make no 
prediction nor suggestion of my own course in that matter, but 
as to these years, so far as I have been able to find, no one sug- / 
gests any excuse whatever. 

Mr. SELDOMRIDGE. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. PROUTY. With pleasure. 

Mr. SELDOMRIDGE. I would like to know if there is any 
entry upon the beoks of the District of Columbia as to the re- 
ceipt of this money from the Government? 

Mr. PROUTY. The gentleman understands the way it is done, 
The general revenues of the District of Columbia are paid into 
the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. SELDOMRIDGE. And paid out by the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. PROUTY. And paid out by the Federal Treasury. Under 
the law creating the commissioners, the Jaw authorizing the 
issuance of these bonds, it was expressly provided that the Fed- 
eral Government. should be responsible for them and that the 
funds should be paid into the Federal Treasury so it might 
know what was being done. 

Mr. SELDOMRIDGE. There is no charge against this on the 
books of the ‘Treasury? 

Mr. PROUTY. Not a particle. That is what my resolution 
is, namely, that in restating the question they shall state this 
is a debt due from the District of Columbia to the United States. 

Mr. BARTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PROUTY. I will. 

Mr. BARTON. I would like to ask if in turning those funds 
in to the Goyernment, are they turned in as one lump sum or 
segregated into different items supposed to be appropriated for, 
for instance, school funds, alleys, and so forth? 

Mr. PROUTY. They are turned in in one lump, with a state- 
ment, however, as to how they are to be distributed. You are \ 
getting me into deep water now, because I am not an accountant. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. While they are turned in in a lump sum, 
they are appropriated by Congress specifically out of the 
Trea ? 


sury i 

My. BARTON. But the appropriation does rot take effect 
on these specific funds until after they are turned into the 
National Treasur}? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Certainly not. The reyenue or taxes paid 
by the District are paid into the Federal Treasury, just the 
same as revenues collected from internal revenue or any other 
source from which the Government collects taxes, and are 
paid out by appropriations specifically made by Congress. 
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Mr. BARTON. Right along that line I would like to ask, 
then, when the appropriation was made of this fund that was 
turned in from the District of Columbia and joined with the 
moneys of the United States was there any part set aside 
for the payment of this interest? Was that supposed to be 
paid for from a general fund? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. That would be paid like any other obliga- 
tion of the District of Columbia—by appropriations regularly 
made by Congress, 

Mr. PROUTY. I think the gentleman is mistaken as to the 
manner in which the Treasury Department treats this. The 
original act creating the 3.65 bonds gave the Treasurer the 
power to make it his duty to pay this, and, so far as I have 
been able, to find, there is no subsequent legislation making 
appropriations for the payment of this interest. 

Mr. BARTON. That is the point I wanted to get. 

Mr. PROUTY. I think I am stating it accurately. 

Mr. BARTON. Thank you. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I assume that the reason it has not been 
paid is because there has been no appropriation made for it. 
The District Committee recommends legislation and brings it 
upon this floor. That legislation may authorize certain ex- 
penditures, but it remains for the Committee on Appropriations 
to bring in a bill making an appropriation to cover that ex- 
penditure, and, while the act of 1877 or 1878, as the case may 
be, may have made a liability on the part of the District, laid 
a foundation whereby certain funds were to be appropriated 
by Congress in the District appropriation bill without being 
subject to a point of order, the District appropriation bill has 
never evidently contained an item covering that authorization. 

Mr. PROUTY. No. As I say, the law that authorized the 
issuance of these bonds directed the Treasurer to pay them out 
of any funds in his possession not otherwise appropriated. And 
now for nearly 30 years and over this law has been on the 
statute books and there has been no appropriation made, as the 
gentleman suggests, by Congress for covering these items. It 
has been wholly a question of bookkeeping between the District 
of Columbia and the United States. I am not here now to ex- 
patiate on the system of bookkeeping. I suppose before the 
Congress adjourns some member of the District Committee will 
call to the attention of the House the defective method by which 
these accounts are kept. It is not strange this item should be 
lost sight of. 

Mr. Chairman, how much time have I remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. Fifteen minutes. 

Mr. PROUTY. I would like to reserve the balance of my 
time, but also would like the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
CAMPERELL] to be recognized. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Chairman—— ` 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Caur- 
BELL] is recognized for an hour. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, I shall not take that much 
time. I will further state that I do not hold a brief for the 
people of the District of Columbia nor for any of the officers of 
this District. It has been two or three years since I actively 
participated in the affairs of the District upon the floor of this 
House. Eight years of service on the District Committee and 
in hearings in that committee gave me some familiarity with 
District affairs upon this floor. 

This resolution brings up a claim that reminds me of a 
claim that an old man mentioned to me on a rainy October day 
in my office soon after I began practicing law. He came to me 
and, calling me by my first name, said, I have a claim that 
will make us both rich if you can collect it.” “ Well,” I said, 
“what is the nature of the claim?” He went on to say that 
his grandfather owned every acre of ground that the city of 
Des Moines, Iowa, was built upon, and that the legal title had 
never passed from his ancestor or his heirs. He said if I could 
get the title to the plot of ground upon which Des Moines stood 
settled in him and his several cousins there would be enough 
in it to make us all very rich. I asked him if he had just 
awakened to the idea that he had a claim of that character. I 
asked him what his grandfather had done to assert his rights, 
and he admitted that his grandfather and his father and all 
his great uncles and his uncles down even until his own day 
had let pass any notion that they had any sort of claim such as 
he stated. 

I said to him that I thought, under the rules of law govern- 
ing in such cases, the city of Des Moines would probably re- 
tain the titie to the land upon which it was built, notwith- 
standing the fact that there was no evidence, as he claimed, 
bin the legal title had ever passed from his ancestors to the 


ty. 
This claim is as hoary with age as that. The gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Proury]} says that the statute of limitations does 


not run against the Government of the United States. That 
may be literally true, but the rules of Inw and the principles 
of equity that govern between men in all their relations in life 
ought to have some bearing on a ease when Congress takes 
action for the Government of the United States. The Govern- 
ment of the United States should not claim against a portion 
of its citizens what one citizen can not claim against another. 

The reason for that rule of law and principle of equity— 
and there is an element of equity in it—providing for a time 
within which a claim ean be asserted ought te have some beur- 
ing here; and indeed it seems to me it ought to have more 
bearing here than it would have in an ordinary case where the 
statute of limitation runs. 

Here is a ease in which, if there is a claim at all, that has 
been ours to pay in any yesr we had seen fit ever since 1878, 
The Committee on Appropriations ef the House of Representa- 
tives could have included under the authorization of Congress 
an item in every appropriation bill since then providing an 
amount sufficient to have covered any claims that it might have 
against the District of Columbia on this account. The District 
ef Columbia has had no voice in the matter. We have had the 
whole voice. There has been no one here seying that the Dis- 
trict of Columbia should not be hetd to pay this amount. We 
have gone on ratifying one year after another any dereliction 
of duty, if there were any, on the part of the anditors in the 
Treasury Department. We have gone on every year, without 
making a specific appropriation, placing in the Federal Treas- 
ury from the account of the District of Columbia an amount 
sufficient to pay this interest account. 

That not being done, the people of the District of Columbia 
have come to believe—and they have had a right to believe 
that Congress had condoned the debt, if there were any; and for 
40 years they have gone on making their levies and paying their 
taxes and placing them in the Treasury of the United States at 
our disposal, to be appropriated as we saw fit for their benefit, 
to pay their debts, to build their schools, to pay for their side- 
walks, for the improvement and repair of their streets. They 
have had no voice, I repeat, in the matter and have left this all 
to us. AN that they have done is to pay into the Treasury of 
the United States the money that has been available for appro- 
priations to be made by us whenever we saw fit to make it. 

And now I say here, in all justice to the people ef this Dis 
trict—not to the District of Columbia, but te Jones and Smith 
and Brown and the widows of all of these, who own property 
here and are taxpayers here and who have purchased property 
here and have become taxpayers here long since—they have 
had the right to believe that this account was fully paid. Long 
since they have had the right to believe that the statute of limi- 
tations had run on this, with our acquiescence every year, pass- 
ing by the opportunity of making an appropriation of a sufi- 
eient amount to pay this debt. 

But now we have come upon a time when the District of 
Columbia is an easy target. It is the easiest thing in the world 
to assail a man when his back is turned or attack a helpless 
man who can not defend himself. The people of the District 
of Columbia have no one to speak for them. Therefore it is 
easy to deneunce and to criticize and to make charges and to 
make insinuations against their honesty and integrity. 

Mr. PROUTY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Yes; I will be more courteous to the gen- 
tleman than he was to me. 

Mr. PROUTY. I did not ask him that question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. PROUTY. Do you think the District of Columbia, un- 
der the law, owed any part of this money at the time? If so, 
how much? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I do not know; and E do not know what 
occurred before the Committee or Appropriations the next year. 
I do not know what was said, and the gentleman says he has 
not been able to find out. I would like to know if, in all the 
ramifications that have been made by this committee in an en- 
deavor to find something discreditable to the people of this Dis- 
trict, they took up the hearings before the Committee on Appro- 
priations in 1878, 1879. 1880, and subsequent years on the 
District of Columbia appropriation bill? 

Mr. PROUTY. I have said to you half a dozen times that we 
do not raise any contention, although there is a fairly gvod 
ground for contention that can be raised about the legislation 
of 1878 and subsequent years. While we are at it, if you will 
pardon me, I will enll your attention to that particular statute. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I recall the statute. 

Mr. PROUTY. That is where the whole difficulty came in. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I did not yield for the reading of the 
statute. E simply yielded for a question. The gentleman has 
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had an hour in which to read the statute. It is familiar to 
everybody. I take it that the statute of 1878 is the one to which 
the gentleman refers. 

Instead of doing affirmative things for the District of Colum- 
bia that ought to be done by Congress, things that have been 
left undone that the people of this District have been appealing 
to have done, the archives have been ransacked to find some 
old claim against the District, and instead of taking up some 
matter of important legislation in the interest of people now liv- 
ing and entering upon a winter that does not promise to be the 
easiest that the people of this country have passed through in 
recent years, on the very first day available for the consideration 
of matters in which the people of this District are interested, an 
old outlawed claim, more than 40 years old, is given precedence, 
and I have no doubt will occupy the entire day, to the exclu- 
sion of all matters in which the people of this District may be 
interested. 

I have been informed—I have not verified the statement—that 
the District tax last year paid into the Treasury of the United 
States amounted to something over $7,000,000, and that the por- 
tion paid out of the Federal Treasury last year under the half- 
and-half principle was in the neighborhood of $4,500,000. That 
is recent history. I wonder if gentlemen on the District Com- 
mittee are as familiar with matters occurring last year as they 
are with matters occurring 45 years ago affecting the welfare of 
the people of this District. I await a reply. 

Mr. PROUTY. We are not going to discuss anything except 
what is in this bill, 

Mr. NORTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Yes. 

Mr. NORTON. Tou state that $7,000,000 was paid in and 
about. $4,500,000 was paid out. From a statement of that kind 
one would ordinarily be led to believe that the United States 
was not paying its share. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. ‘That it did not pay its half last year. 

Mr. NORTON, Is it a fact or is it not, that the United States 
paid one-half of the expenses of the District? You can not 
make a fair comparison by comparing the amount of taxes re- 
ceived in any one year, because taxes that were overdue—that 
were due in prior years—might have been paid in, The only 
fair comparison would be as to the actual expenses paid by the 
United States and by the District. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I do not know. I said I had been in- 
formed, but I have not verified the information, and L-am ask- 
ing for information from men on the District Committee who 
are thoroughly conversant with the financial relations, bearing 
upon the half-and-half basis, running back for a period of 
forty-odd years. I am asking for information from them as 
to whether or not the amount of money paid out of the Federal 
Treasury last year was equal to the amount paid out of the Dis- 
trict treasury for the maintenance of the District. I simply 
say again that the District, the people of the District, must 
stand acquitted of any dereliction of duty upon their part. The 
people in this District have the right to stand upon the same 
rules of law, and to have applied to them the same principles of 
equity, as the people of any other portion of our country, and 
there is no other people anywhere, under the circumstances 
under which we are now pressing this claim against the people 
of the District of Columbia, who would be required to pay in 
any court of the United States. 

Mr. McKENZIB. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Yes. 

Mr. McKENZIE. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Kansas if this claim had been presented in 1879 or 1880, would 
he consider it a just claim then? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. That is aside from the question. If the 
statute of limitations run in 15 years, I would say that it ought 
to be paid within that time, but if the claim were made for 
payment 16 years after it matured I would say that it ought not 
to be paid. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Does the gentleman believe that if it was 
an honest debt in 1879 and 1880 and had never been paid that 
the mere lapse of time would justify a refusal to pay an honest 
obligation? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I go on the assumption that if the Congress 
of the United States had thought in 1878 or 1879 or 1882 or in 
1883, 1884, or 1885 that this was a just claim against the Dis- 
trict there would have been included in the District appropria- 
tion bill an item paying it. There would not have been any 
person here saying that that could not be done because it was 
authorized in the act of 1878. The gentleman from IIIinois 
asked me if it was an honest claim. Evidently Congress has 
never looked upon it as a just claim, whether it was an honest 
claim or not. Evidently the Comptroller of the Treasury in 
1886 did not consider it a just claim; and, as I recall it, Grover 
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Cleveland was serving the people of this country as President 
of the United States in his first term, with a Comptroller of the 
Treasury who had come in on a platform to “put the rascals 
out,” and they swept the floors of the Treasury looking for a 
dishonest penny. If there had been anything dishonest about 
withholding this amount in the Treasury of the United States 
from a specific appropriation to the United States, it seems to 
me that the comptroller would bave directed the transfer of the 
money to the credit of the United States rather than leaving 
the amount to the credit of the District in the Treasury. 

Mr. KAHN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr, CAMPBELL, Certainly. 

Mr. KAHN, Did the gentleman listen to the testimony as it 
was read by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Proury], in which 
Mr. Hodsdon called to the attention of the District Committee 
that in 1886 he had brought the matter to the attention of the 
then comptroller, and that the comptroller said that he would 
not bother with it? 

Mr, CAMPBELL, I heard that testimony. Evidently the 
comptroller did not think it was a proper claim. That was 
some eight years after the claim matured. It was fresh then 
as compared with the hoary condition of its years at this time. 
Now, why are we in this attitude toward the District as com- 
pared with the attitude of Congress and the comptrollers who 
had their attention called to the matter in other years? 

There is evidence that the matter has not been overlooked; 
there is evidence that eight years after the basis of the claim 
arose it was called to the attention of the Comptroller of the 
Treasury, but he did not deem it worth while to give any atten- 
tion to it, and did not. As I stated a moment ago, we had a 
strictly honest administration of the affairs of the Government 
at that time, because they admitted that they were honest and 
that they would conduct the affairs of the country upon an 
honest basis. : 

As I said, I have no brief for the people of this District, but 
I look upon this as an inopportune time to push what I regard 
as an outlawed claim, I would press this question before any 
court, as would the gentleman from Iowa, as would the gentle- 
man from Kentucky, if the claim was made against a cHent, 
whether he came from Iowa, Texas, Kentucky, or Kansas. 

Mr. GORMAN. Will the gentleman yield? > 

Mr. CAMPBELL, I will. 

Mr. GORMAN. Does the gentleman belieye that the lapse 
of time can wipe out any moral obligation? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. This is not a moral obligation. If it is 
anything, it is a legal obligation. 

Mr. GORMAN. Does not the gentleman recognize in this 
claim some element of a moral obligation? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Not any more than the outlawing of 
claims under the statute of limitations in the gentleman’s 
State, whether it be the settling of title in real estate, the out- 
lawing of an account, or the outlawing of a note of hand. 

Mr, GORMAN, The statute of limitations runs against a 
legal obligation only. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. This is a legal obligation, if it is an obli- 
gation at all, and it stands upon no higher plane than an open 
account, 

Mr. GORMAN. Is it not also a moral obligation? 

Mr, CAMPBELL. Not at all, any more than a grocery ac- 
count, nor as much. 

Mr. GORMAN. Does not the gentleman believe it ever at any 
time was a moral obligation? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Not at all. It always was a legal obliga- 
tion, if it was an obligation at all. 

Mr. GORMAN. I understand the gentleman's position now. 

Mr. CROSSER. It may be both. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Yes; but there is no claim that there is 
any great moral obligation involved in this. As I understand 
it, this claim is presented because the statute of limitations does 
not run against the Government of the United States, and we 
are here controlling both sides of this case. We are here with 
all power to-day, as we have had all power for 45 years, with 
reference to this matter. I say that I regard it as an inoppor- 
tune time to present this claim. It may have been a legal 
claim at one time, but certainly it is not a legal claim to-day 
as Members of this House understand legal claims in the juris- 
dictions from which they come. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the remainder of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has consumed 30 minutes, 
t Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky) Mr. Chairman, if the committee 
will "indulge me for a few minutes, I may perhaps, although it 
will be a difficult task, throw a little more light on the subject 
than has the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Prouty], who has just 
preceded me. In my judgment he has argued this matter 
sufficiently to any man who came to the subject with an open 
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mind. I knew, however, in advance, that there weuld be some 
who would approach the subject whose minds would be made 
up in favor of the District not paying any kind of debt that 
could possibly be evaded. 
I take to myself the credit of having discovered this million 
dollar item. When I stood upon this floor two years ago and 
| calle attention to it, the idea that the District had ever 
| gotten any kind of money from the Federal Government and 
had never returned it was hooted at. The press here, so quick 
| to jump upon anybody and everybody who would have the Dis- 
trict of Columbia pay its honest debts, said that all that might 
) be found could be put under one’s little finger nail. More than 
a million dollars has been found, and there is no man to-day 
who will dispute the fact that the District of Columbia owes 
the Federal Government this money. 

How did this matter grow into the condition in which we 
now find it? I will tell you. Under the act of June 11, 1878, 
it became the duty of the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia to estimate and furnish that estimate to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and the Secretary of the Treasury to transmit 
it to Congress, showing what their revenues are expected to be 
for the next year and also what their debts and expenses are. 
After the District of Columbia got this money the Commissioners 
of the District from that day to this have failed to estimate 
or to invite the attention of Congress to the fact that they owe 
it. And I say the fact that it has been forgotten and left 
asleep for these long years rests with the Commissioners of the 
District. Take your auditors’ reports for the District of Colum- 
bia back to 1878 and I challenge any man to find in the state- 
ments of the auditors that this debt is one of the liabilities of the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. Chairman, that is not the only item of indebtedness on 
the part of the District of Columbia to the United States that 
has been hidden by the auditor of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. I find in the report that the statement is 
made on page 3 of the report to the effect that— 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia in its apportionment 
made provision for the payment of this interest by the District of 
Columbia in the following words: 

For interest on the District of Columbia 3.65 bonds ane l by 
the United States (act of Congress approved July 31, 1876), 52.7 mills. 

The statement is made in the report of the committee that if 
that amount was collected by the District of Columbia it never, 
at least, was credited to the United Stutes. Does the gentleman 
know as a matter of fact whether that was collected by the 
District of Columbia? 

— Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I know from the statements of 
| the accountant employed by the District Committee under au- 
| thority of the House, and I know from the statement of Mr. 
| Hodgson, the expert accountant in the Treasury Department, 
that that money was collected for the payment of this debt; 
that it was never used for the payment of this debt, but after- 
| wards was transferred to another account and expended for 
10 another purpose. 
> Mr. TOWNER. Then, if it be true, that was not only an 
admission by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
that the District of Columbia did owe the Government this 
money, but they affirmatively took action for the purpose of 
collecting this money and did collect the money for the purpose 
of paying the debt, and then used it for some other purpose. 
Is that true? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Yes; and they went further 
than that and failed from that day to this to put in a single 
auditor's report that they ever got this money or that they ever 
have had any transaction whatever with this money. 

The commissioners, in making their estimates to the Con- 
gress, have from that day to this failed to invite the attention 
of the Congress to the fact that they had never paid this. They 
have set out their liabilities, they have set out their assets, but 
never once have they set out this as a liability. More than 
that, about the same time, if I recall correctly, in 1878 or 1879, 
an arrangement was made by which the District of Columbia 
should put her lunatics in the asylum owned by the Federal 
Government, commonly known as the St. Elizabeth Hospital, 
and to pay the same per capita for her patients that it costs the 

° United States to maintain its patients. If I remember the fig- 
ures correctly, the first year the District of Columbia fell short 
about $28,000 in paying for her lunatics, and every year since 
that time the District of Columbia has fallen short in paying 
her debt to this asylum for the District lunatics. You can 
search the auditor's report from that day until this, and you 
ean not find any charge of any of these items as a liability of 
the District of Columbia. What business concern would stand 
for a bookkeeping system like that? Yet when this resolution 
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was introduced, and when it was announced upon the floor of 
this House that this investigation would perhaps begin with the 
lunatic asylum, what came? They rushed in with a statement 
that the District of Columbia was then indebted to the Federal 
Government in the sum of $719,000, not one cent of which had 
ever been put in an estimate by the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to the Congress that it might find its way into 
an appropriation bill and be paid; and before we are through 
with this, their “ winter of discontent,” perhaps more items will 
be found that they owe to the Federal Government and that 
they have not paid. 

First, they said they did not owe it. That was the great 
argument. Now, it is limitation. When does limitation com- 
mence to run? It begins to run with the maturity of the debt. 
When is the time fixed for this debt to be paid from which 
limitation would begin to run? The time of payment is fixed to 
begin when the District of Columbia has the funds with which 
to pay. That time has now arrived. It has just been said 
that the attention of Congress has not been invited to this item, 
that it has been allowed to sleep. The gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. CAMPBELL] says that two years ago he retired from the 
District Committee, where he had served eight years. Ten 
years ago the gentleman from Kansas, if he had done his duty 
between man and man, whether he resided in the District of 
Columbia or in the States, would have then invited the attention 
of the Congress to the matter which is now being brought up. 
Ten years of alleged limitation would have been eliminated 
there if he had done what his suecessors upon that committee 
have sought to do. He refers to some charge that the people of 
the District of Columbia are not honest. I challenge it; I say. 
that the people of the District of Columbia, the masses of them, - 
are just as good as can be found elsewhere. No charge has been 
made against the people of the District of Columbia. The peo- 
ple of the District of Columbia know nothing of this great sum 
of money having been hidden away. A few men in the District 
of Columbia who, since the passage of the territorial act of 
February 21, 1871, until very recently have named every officer 
who handled the accounts of the District, and those officers in 
making statements of accounts by which Congress is to be 
guided have kept hidden from them this $1,003,257.24; and these 
same accounting officers haye concealed from the Congress, to 
whom they have made reports, the fact that the District of Co- 
lumbia owes the Federal Government $719,000 that they had not 
paid on account of the lunatics of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I do. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. This item of alleged indebtedness was not 
concealed in 1886, was it, eight years after 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. It has been concealed from the 
moment it was made until it was brought upon the floor of 
this House two years ago by me. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Is it not true that the Auditor for the 
Treasury Department had his attention called to it in 1886? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. It is true. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. It was not concealed at that time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. But the auditor of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia could not compel the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia to put this item in their estimates and 
say to the Congress that it should appropriate for the payment 
of this, their honest debt. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, May I ask if the Committee on Appropria- 
tions could not have included an item in the bill without hay- 
ing an estimate from the commissioners? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. The Committee on Appropria- 
tions, if they had had the knowledge, could have done it, but 
they did as the gentleman did on the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, and that was nothing. 

We return at last, gentlemen, to these facts: This money was 
gotten. There is no living human being to dispute that fact. | 
It has not been repaid, and there is no man to dispute that. 
If you can blame past Congresses for not having had it paid, | 
and this Congress does not have it paid, then future Congresses 
can say that the question was up at this time, and that this 
Congress did not pay it. Let us now order it to be paid. 
[Applanse.] ) 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Jonxsůox] has expired. The Clerk will read the 
bill. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, is the bill to be read now 
for amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes; unless the gentleman desires to be 
heard. 

Mr. TOWNER. I should like just a little time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Very well. The gentleman is recognized 
for an hour. 
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Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I think perhaps the form 
of the discussion may convey a wrong impression to Members 
of the House with regard to the real matter in controversy. 
It is not sought here to collect a debt due from the District of 
Columbia to the United States, 

It is not the endeavor of this resolution to put a claim in such 
a way as that it can be said there is a debt due, and for this 
renson: There has always existed, there now exist, certain 
accounting relations between the District of Columbia and the 
Congress of the United States, if I may so put it. There are 
always debit items on one side and credit items on the other. 
As the account now stands, there has been omitted from the 
credits which are due to the United States the sum that is put 
in this resolution of over a million dollars. We are now saying 
that the account should be corrected. We are now claiming 
that in the statement of the account that sum should be placed 
to our credit. That is all. It is an assertion on the part of 
the Government of the United States that this is its claim, 
and so should be put, and so should be stated. 

That it will be paid, of course, follows. But until this 
present arrangement of payment of the expenses of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia shall be ended there never will be an account 
stated, there never will be a debt, as between one member of 
the partnership and the other member of the partnership. It 
is merely now an assertion on the part of Congress, if this 
joint resolution shall pass, that there ought to be credited as 
against the District of Columbia in the account between the 
District of Columbia and the United States a sum of money 
to which the United States is entitled for credit in the sum of 
a million dollars and over. Therefore the question regarding 
the statute of limitations has nothing whatever to do with the 
ease. There can be no statute of limitation in a case of that 
kind, 

Mr. DILLON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Iowa yield to 
the gentleman from South Dakota? 

Mr. TOWNER. Certainly; I shall be glad to yield to my 
friend. 

Mr. DILLON. Does not the levy made in 1907 clearly recog- 
nize this statute? 

Mr. TOWNER. Certainly; and that strengthens this claim. 
There was a clear recognition by the Commissioners of the 
District of the fact that the Government is entitled to this 
credit, 

Mr. DILLON. And does not that levy destroy the theory of 
concealment on the part of the District of Columbia? 

Mr. TOWNER. Well, I think, if I may be pardoned for so 
saying, it makes but little difference. It ought not to make any 
difference. 

Mr. DILLON. Because the District of Columbia, with knowl- 
edge of the fact, made this assessment or made the levy, that 
shows that it is not concealing anything, so that it seems to me 
there is a clear recognition of this debt down to June, 1907, on 
both sides, practically. 

Mr. TOWNER. Well, I think the gentleman is entirely cor- 
rect about that. But it make no difference, in so far as the legal 
aspects of the case are concerned, and in so far as the United 
States Government is concerned, whether affirmatively there 
was an endeayor to conceal or not, because concealment or an 
endeayor to conceal has nothing really to do with the merits of 
the case. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Iowa yield to 
the gentleman from Kansas? 

Mr. TOWNER. In a moment. The only question now, and 
the only question we ought to censider, is, Ought we not now 
to assert and claim and state that our claim in regard to this 
account is that the District of Columbia does owe to the United 
States this amount? Or, to put it otherwise and in better form, 
ought we not now to declare that the United States is entitled 
to this credit? 

Now I will yield to my friend from Kansas. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, We have passed by, somewhat, the matter 
to which I wanted to refer. I merely wanted to say that it 
would have spoiled the mare's nest of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Jonson] to have stated the fact that this item had 
not been concealed in some mysterious manner by somebody in 
the District. 

Mr. TOWNER. Even if the gentleman from Kentucky were 
mistaken about that, this House ought not to let the matter, 
either affirmatively or negatively, influence its action. If it is 
right to assert this credit on behalf of the United States, then 
we ought to do it, and it is our duty to do it. We ought, in 
justice to the people whom we represent, to assert the claim, 


and these matters that are extraneous ought not to influence us 
at all in regard to the matter. 

It occurs to me that there has been—and there can be no 
question with regard to the rightfulness of this claim—there 
has been no attempt to say that it is not well founded. We 
have been, it is said, sleeping on our rights. There is, or ought | 
to be, a statute of limitations that bars us, it is asserted, but I | 
think I have shown that there is and that there can be, under | 
these conditions, nothing that ought to prevent our ‘now assert- 
ing what is our right, and what ought to have been asserted 
long ago, that the United States is entitled to this million of 
dollars and over which has never been credited to it, and that 
provision ought to be made for an adjustment and payment of 
the account. [Applause.] 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. Chairman, I do not know, but I think I 
have 15 minutes in my own right. 

The CHAIRMAN. No; the gentleman’s time is exhausted. 
The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Jounson] took the 15 min- 
utes that were left of the gentleman’s time. 

Mr. PROUTY. I aimed to speak in my own right. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Chairman, I will yield what time the 
gentleman may require. How much time does the gentleman 
require? 

Mr. PROUTY. I would like 15 minutes. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I will yield to the gentleman 15 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Provry] 
will proceed. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. Chairman, the first point made by the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. CAMPBELL] was that this claim 
was barred by the statute of limitation, and he referred to 
what might be the situation if the title in the city of Des 
Moines rested technically in one of his ancestors when they had 
not asserted the title for a period of 30 years, 

The gentleman is too good a lawyer to ask me that question. 
Let me ask him one: Suppose the title had never passed from 
the Federal Government and yet Des Moines had been built upon 
that ground. Would he go into court and say that the statute 
of limitations ran against the Federal Government? If he did, 
he would be the laughing stock of the bar and of the court. 

Now, there is a good reason for the fact that in all legisla- 
tion of States and nations the statute of limitations does not 
run against them. It is based upon a very wise principle. 
Officers in State and nation change. Now one set will be in 
and now another. One party may overlook and another party 
not find a situation. One may be collusive and intentionally 
overlook it, but it is the established policy of every govern- 
ment that the negligence and willful overlooking of these mat- 
ters on the part of its agents shall not bar the equities that 
exist; but where a man owns real estate in his own right and 
neglects to protect his rights or overlooks them or delays, he 
is guilty of laches, and will therefore be prevented from re- 
covering. Every lawyer who ever looked inside of a law book 
knows that there is that clear, well-defined distinction, and 
there never could be a better application of it than right here. 

It is true that in 1877 the commissioners made a levy. For 
some reason it passed out of sight. This good friend of mine 
here, Mr. CAMPBELL, vigilant and active, although, as he says, 
for eight years standing not alone as the Representative of 
the District of Columbia, but as an accredited Representative 
from the sovereignty of the State of Kansas and representing 
its people, should have looked into this matter, but he did not. 
The more than 800 Members of this House never looked into 
it. They had no occasion to look into it, nothing to call their 
attention to it, and because some officials overlooked the mat- 
ter and neglected their duty is that any reason why the great, 
sovereign Republic should entirely overlook and forget it? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Will the gentleman yield for a suggestion? 

Mr. PROUTY. Certainly. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Does my good friend from Iowa make the 
modest claim that he and a few other members of the District 
Committee are the first in 40 years who diligently and earnestly 
advocated honesty upon the part of all the people of the United 
States, and especially the people of the District of Columbia? 

Mr. PROUTY. No; I do not. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Are they the first men in all these 40 
years who have known their duty, or who have seen their duty 
and done it? j 

Mr. PROUTY. No; I would not claim that; but I would not 
stand- here upon this floor and claim what the gentleman 
claimed a few minutes ago—that during the eight years that he 
labored upon that committee he represented the District of 
Columbia. 

l La OE ncn I said I worked for the District of Co- 
umbia. 
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Mr. PROUTY. I took down your words, and I repeat what I 
said, I stand here as a Representative of the seventh district 
of Iowa to do justice and fairness to my people between them 
and the District of Columbia. I think I bave at last detected 
the real cause of this delay, of this apparent overlooking of the 
rights of the Federal Government. In fact, my friend’s speech 
revealed to me the whole situation. He stood here and pleaded 
for the widows and orphans of the District of Columbia until 
I had tears in my eyes and was almost willing to give to the 
District of Columbia the whole United States if they needed it. 
But let me remind my friend, as I was compelled to remind 
myself, that there are more orphans and widows in the United 
States that have to pay this burden than there are in the Dis- 
trict.of Columbia to receive its benefit. [Applause.] 

Now, all I want is a square deal between the District of Co- 
lumbia and the United States; and as the gentleman inti- 
mated that there were some things that were not fair—though 
he did not reveal what they were—I will say to him now that if 
he will come to our committee and show that the United States 
have ever received a penny that fairly and justly belonged to 
the District of Columbia or under the laws of Congress, I will 
be one of the best and strongest champions of the District of 
Columbia. [Applause.] But“ 
tive will I surrender my right to stand for the whole people of 
the United States, notwithstanding somebody from the District 
of Columbia may tickle me under the chin. [Laughter and 
applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. 
amendment. 

The Clerk rend as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the Treasurer of the United States be instructed 
to transfer the said sum of $1,003,257.24 upon his books from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to the credit of the United States, and that he take 
such other and further steps as may be proper and necessary to collect 
said sum from the District of Columbia for the use and benefit of the 
Treasury of the United States. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Í 1947 5 out all the words just read and insert in lieu thereof the 
‘ollowing : 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, through 
the 3 officers of the EBRE Rise sai rig be, and he is now, 
authorized and directed to charge to the District of Columbia the sum 
of $1,003,257.24 as a debt due the United States from the District of 
Columbia on account of money advanced by the United States to the 
District of Columbia with which to y the interest on the 3.65 bonds 
of the District of Columbia for the fiscal years of 1877 and 1878; and 
in stating the account between the United States and the District of 
Columbia, the accounting officers of the Treasury Department of the 
United States and the accounting officers of the District of Columbia 
shall charge the District of Columbia with said sum and with interest 
thereon at the rate of 3 per cent per annum from and after the date of 
the passage of this resolution; and the said sum of $1,003,257.24, and 
Interest thereon, must be paid to the United States by the District of 
Columbia on or before June 30, 1915, out of the revenues of the District 
of Columbia derived from privileges and from taxation upon the taxable 
property in the District of Columbia.” 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. 
committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
resolution as amended be laid aside, to be reported to the House 
with a favorable recommendation. 

The motion was agreed to. 


EXPENDITURES OF MONEY RECEIVED ON ACCOUNT OF LIQUOR LICENSES, 
WASHINGTON MARKET CO., AND FROM OTHER SOURCES, 


Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I call up the 
bill H. R. 9411, relating to expenditure of money received on 
account of liquor licenses, Washington Market Co., and from 
other sources. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the passage of this act no 
money collected or received by the District of Columbia on account of 
any license or concession to manufacture or sell spirituous, vinous, or 
malt liquors shall be expended in 3 of any expense or in dis- 
charge of any debt or liability of the District of Columbia in the pay- 
ment or discharge of which Congress has in any manner wha ver 
committed the United States to participate. 

Spc. 2, That no money collected or received by the District of Colum- 
bia on account of rental paid by the Washington Market Co.; or on 
account of tolls over the bridge across the Potomac River, which bridge 
is generally known as the Highway Bridge; or on account of the fish 
wharf or any other wharf; or on account of any rental or income what- 
soever from any real estate, the legal or equitable title to which is in 
the United States, shall be expended in payment of any expense or in 
discharge of any debt or liability of the District of Columbia in the 
payment or discharge of which Congress has in any manner whatsoe 
committed the United States to participate. 

Sec. 3. That no clerk or officer, either of the District of Columbia or 
of the United States, shall hereafter, in any statement of financial con- 
ditions or accounts, or in any estimate of revenues or of appropriations 
for the District of Columbia, furnished to the Secretary of the Treasury 
or made to Congress, treat any money collected or received by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in the manner set out and referred to in sections 1 or 2 


The Clerk will report the resolution for 


I move the adoption of the 


ver 


of this act, as a revenue available or to be available with which to pay 


never while I am a Representa-, 


an, 
ment of which or any part thereof Congress has 
ever committed the United States. 

Src. 4. That this act shall take effect and be in force from and after 
its passage. 

With the following committee amendment: 

Page 2, line 5, after the word “ States,” insert the following: “or 
in which the United States has an estate of tenancy or for years, or 
an estate in reversion or remainder.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the committee amend- 
ment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
yes as amended be laid aside with a favorable recommenda- 
tion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rcse; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Raker, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration House joint resolution 107, 
directing the Treasurer of the United States to transfer 
$1,003,257.24 upon his books from the District of Columbia to 
the credit of the United States, and had directed him to report 
the same back with an amendment, with the recommendation 
that the amendment be agreed to and that the resolution as 
amended do pass. 

He further reported that the committee had had under con- 
sideration the bill H. R. 9411, relating to the expenditure of 
money received on account of liquor licenses, Washington Mar- 
ket Co., and from other sources, and had directed him to report 
the same back with an amendment, with the recommendation 
that the amendment be agreed to and that the bill as amended 
d 


se, debt, or liability of the District of Columbia, to the pay- 
in any manner whatso- 


o pass. 
The SPEAKER. The Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union reports that the com- 
mittee has had under consideration House joint resolution 107, 
and reports the same back with an amendment, with the rec- 
ommendation that the amendment be agreed to and the bill as 
amended do pass. Also that the Committtee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union has had under consideration the bill 
H. R. 9411 and has directed him to report the same back with 
ap amendment, with the recommendation that the amendment 
be agreed to and the bill as amended do pass. The first question 
is on the amendment to House joint resolution 107. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The House joint resolution as amended was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was read the third time, and 


passed. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, I suggest to the gentleman 
from Kentucky that an amendment should be made to the title 
of the bill, made necessary by the amendment, so as to direct 
the Secretary of the Treasury to make the change instead of 
the Treasurer of the United States. 

On motion of Mr. JoHNson of Kentucky, a motion to recon- 
sider the vote whereby the joint resolution was passed was laid 
on the table. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the change in the title 
will be made and the Clerk will report the title as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution directing the 1 of the Treasury of the United 
States to transfer $1,003,257.24 upon his books from the District of 
Columbia to the credit of the United States. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the amendment to 
the bill H. R. 9411, reported favorably by the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Jounson of Kentucky, a motion to recon- 
sider the yote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: . 

To Mr. Brown of West Virginia, indefinitely, on account of 
illness. 

To Mr. ALEXANDER, indefinitely, because of his work on the 
commission of over-sea accidents, now in session in London, 
England. 

To Mr. Taceart, indefinitely, on account of illness, 
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INTERSTATE SHIPMENT OF COLD-STORAGE PRODUCTS. 


The SPEAKER. Under a special order of the House made 
last Friday, the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR] 
is recognized for one hour. 

Mr. Mok EIL.LAR. Mr. Speaker, I will ask the Clerk to read 
the bill, which is short, before I undertake to discuss it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 9987) to prohibit interstate shipments or transportation 
of certain food products; to define and to prohibit transportation and 
sale of adulterated or misbranded food products; to regulate traffic 
therein; to define and regulate cold storage; to regulate dealing in 
cold-storage food products; and to fix ties for violation, and for 


other purposes. 

Be it enacted, etc., That all shipments from any point in one State 
or Territory to any point in another State or Territory within the 
United States of adulterated or misbranded food products, as defined in 
this act and in the regulations made under the authority of this act, 
are hereby declared unlawful and are prohibited. 

Sec. 2. That any of the hereinafter-named articles of food which 
have been held in cold storage for more than the periods hereinafter 
designated, to wit: 

Beef, or the manufactures or products thereof, seven months. 

Veal, or the manufactures or products thereof, two months, 

Pork, or the manufactures or products thereof, four months. 

Sheep or goats, or the manufactures or products thereof, four months. 

Lambs or kids, or the manufactures or products thereof, three months. 

Poultry and game, or the manufactures or products thereof, three 
months. 

Fish, or the manufactures or products thereof, two months. 

Eggs, or the manufactures or products thereof, three months: Pro- 
vided, however, That eggs held in cold storage not less than three 
months or more than seven months may not be classed as aduiterated 
if they are upon inspection at the end of the three-month pacon sound 
and wholesome and are stamped or labeled as follows:“ nd-period 
cold-storage eggs,” such stamp or label to be on each container from 
which said gs are sold, and shall be in aain view of tbe purchaser, 
or, on 9 produced for inspection by the purchaser. 

Butter, or the manufactures or products thereof, three months. 

Any other articles used for human food, which having been 
in cold storage for any pinos of time and has been removed th 
from and returned again to cold storage, without reference to the time 
the same has been held in cold storage. Each and every of the said 
articles after being held in cold storage for the periods stated shall 
be deemed to be adulterated within the meaning of this act. 

Sec. 3. That if any article of food which has been held in cold 
storage, or the package containing it, or from which it is sold, shall 
fail to bear a label plainly and correctly stating the date of produc- 
tion, killing, packing, or 8 and the period of time during 
which the article has been held in cold storage, shall be deemed to be 
misbranded within the meaning of this act. 

Suc. 4. That no adulterated or misbranded food products as defined 
in this act, and the regulations made under its authority, shall be sold, 
or offered for sale, within the District of Columbia, or within any 
District or Territory or possession of the United States, or within the 
United States when the same is used or intended to be used or to become 
a part of interstate commerce. 

Sec. 5. That when any package containing such food products as 
above designated shall be broken and the contents sold by items, then 
the seller shall, at the uest of the purchaser, correctly state the 
information above requi to be placed upon the original packa; 
upon a tag to be attached to said item before delivering same to said 
purchaser. The container from which said article is sold shall be in 

lain view of the purchaser, or upon demand produced for inspection 
2 the purchaser. 

Every person who places any food product in a package or container 
bearing a false or fraudulent statement as to the quantity, quality, 
or character of the contents thereof, or as to date of production thereof, 
or in regard to time of piscing of the same in cold storage, or its 
removal therefrom, or makes any false statement upon said package 
rd to the contents thereof, or places or causes or 
any false or fraudulent brand, mark, or statement 
opan sot package or container shall be deemed to be guilty of mis- 
randing. 


Sud. 6. That the term “cold storage” as used herein shall be con- 
strued to mean the deposit of food products in warehouses, buildings, 
or other receptacles for a longer 8 than 10 days where the tem- 
perature is artificially kept at 40° F., or below, except when the 

roducts are actually in transit and have not previous to such transit 

n in cold storage. 

SEC. 7. That any of the hereinbefore-named articles which may have 
been frozen in cold storage shall not be sold or offered for sale except 
in a frozen condition, and any such products which having been once 
frozen has thereafter been thawed, inflated, in „ or in any other 
way manipulated so as to alter its appearance and make it resemble 
an unfrozen product shall be deemed to adulterated. 

Sec. 8. That no food products coming within the provisions of this 
net and enumerated above shall be placed in cold storage if diseased 
in any way, or If in unsound condition, or if not caught, handled, or 
n d in a sanitary manner, or if not proper! cooled as provided 
by the regulations herein provided to be made for the sanitary prepara- 
tion of such promowy for storage; and any product not stored in 
conformity to this act and the regulations made in pursuance to this 
act shall be deemed to be adulterated and misb and subject the 
offender to all the penalties provided therefor. 

Sec. 9. That the President of the United States be, and he is hereby. 
empowered and authorized to make, or cause to be made, such rules and 
regulations in conformity with the provisions of this act for the inspec- 
tion and regulation of articles of food coming within the provisions of 
this act and in aid of its enforcement as shall be necessary from time 
to time to insure the full compliance therewith. 5 

Sec. 10. That any person, persons, association of rsons, 3 
ships, corporations, or their 3 guilty of misbranding or adulterat- 
ing any food product or of the violation of any provision of this act 


or container in r 
allows to be pla 


p 

shall, upon conviction therefor, be subject to a fine of not less than $500 
or more than $5,000, and may also 
a period of not less th 

Sec, 11. That any agreement, express or implied, verbal or written, 
so-called gentleman's or agent's, secret or open, by and between two or 
more persons, partnerships, firms, ons, or associat: 
sons or corporations, engaged in buy 


sentenced to imprisonment for 
an six months or more than 10 years. 


corpora’ fon of per- 
g or selling said cold-storage 


products. or engaged in the cold-storage business, whether as owner of 


such cold-storage 
or whether as owners of said storage plants for hire, when such 
ucts are the subject of interstate commerce or are intended for inter- 
state commerce, which agreement or lr any of the above- 
mentioned and set forth articles of food kept in cold storage are to be 
stored for a longer or shorter pena or are to be sold or hheld from 
sale, in whole or In part, for the purpose of affecting the purchase price 
or selling price of such articles of food, is hereby prohibi and declared 


plants and engaged in dealing in said food paana 


unlawful, and upon conviction shall subject the offender to a fine of not 
less than $1, or more than $10, 
than one year or more than 10 years. 
Sec, 12. That any agreement or direction, Soren or implied, or 
upon the part of any person, persons, partnerships, firms, corporations, 
ar Fager — of Line ied oe apl apte aa engaged j buying 2 selling 
cold-storage products or e. n the cold-storage business, 
whether storing his, its, or their own merchandise, or sto for hire 
to a committee, board of trade, organization, or association, or individ- 
ual, or the so-called “ cornering ” of the market of such foodstuffs, when 
such foodstuffs are or are intended to become the subject of interstate 
commerce, by which agreement or direction such person rsons, or asso- 
ciation, committee, or individual is or are given the right, expressly or 
implied! „actually or inferentially, to sell such cold-storage products or 
the same from sale, or to fix the purchasing price or the selling 
price of such cold-storage products, or in any other manner interfere 
with the oraaa rules of competition in trade as to such articles, is 
hereby hibited and declared unlawful, and upon conviction therefor 
shall subject the offender to a fine of not less than $1,000 or more than 
$10,000 and to imprisonment for a period of not less than 1 year or 
e ad sap imple 
Bc, 13. at any agreement, express or impl verbal or written 
so-called gentleman's or agent's, secret or open, by and between two or 
more persons, Ee firms, corporations, or associations, whereby 
any territory the United States in which the food products herein- 
before enumerated and coming within the provisions of this act are to be 
purchased or sold is to be divided 


and imprisonment of not less 


up between or by any one or more of 


such perso partnerships, firms, W or associations, is pro- 
hibited and declared unlawful, and will subject the offender, upon con- 
viction, to a fine of not less than $1,000 or more than $10, and to 


imprisonment for a term of not less than 1 year or more than 10 years, 
EC. 14. That any person, partnership, firm, corporation, or associa- 
tion which shall sell or offer for sale any cold-storage product coming 
within the provisions of this act as or for a fresh moduct shall upon 
conviction be fined not less than $100 or more than $1,000, and may be 
imprisoned for not less than three months nor more than six months, 

Sec. 15. That all packers of beef, veal, 8 sheep, lamb, game, poul- 
try, fresh fish, eg and butter using cold storage in connection with 
their business, and all cold-storage houses, whetherethose used for hire 
only or those used as an adjunct of the principal business, coming within 
the provisions of this act must furnish to the representatives of the 
United States a full, true, and accurate statement of goods on hand, 
receipts, and deliveries each day, and any such cold-storage houses fail- 
ing or retusa to make such report shall, upon conviction, be fined not 
less than 8100 or more than $1,000 for each offense, and may also be 
imprisoned for a term of not exceeding five years. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, in view of the importance of 
this bill and the contemplated legislation, in which the people 
of this country are vitally interested, I am sure that a majority 
of the Members of the House would like to hear it discussed. 
I therefore make the point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Cox). The gentleman from 
Tennessee makes the point of order that there is no quorum 
present. The Chair will count. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Speaker, I do not care to inflict any- 
thing upon the House particularly, and I do hope that the 
gentleman will withdraw his point of order. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the point of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennessee 
withdraws the point of order, and his colleague will proceed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Speaker, so much has been written 
and so much has been said in the last few years about the 
high cost of living that I approach the subject with some 
degree of diffidence. So many elements enter into the cost 
of living, so widely diversified are those things upon which the 
American people feed, that it renders the whole subject very 
complex and very intricate. I do not think that any one 
measure will correct the evil system which now confronts us or 
altogether prove a panacea for the conditions that everybody 
realizes are bad. Therefore the remedy that I suggest, I do 
not claim for it that it is an absolute and certain cure, but I do 
believe it will more largely correct the present bad system than 
any other plan that has been suggested. 

METHOD OF PROCEDURE. 


I might say at the outset I had an idea of asking for a 
special committee to be appointed by the Speaker of the House 
to examine into all the questions relating to cold storage, but 
after finding that there had already been extensive investiga- 
tions and hearings by a Senate committee on the same subject, 
and finding a large amount of printed literature and statistics 
on the subject, I concluded that it would probably be a great 
deal better to get the distinguished chairman of the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee to appoint a subcommittee of 
that committee to take this matter up. In this way there will 
practically be no cost attending this investigation, and it will 
probably get very much prompter action. 

An examination of the Senate committee’s report, and of the 
hearings upon which that report is based, will probably be all 
that is needed. I want here and now to express my thanks to 
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the distinguished chairman of the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee for promptly appointing the subcommittee to 
hear this matter. He has appointed a splendid committee, and 
I am sure a bill along the lines of my bill will be reported to 
this House without cost or expense to the American people and 
without unnecessary delay. 


HISTORY OF COLD-STORAGE LEGISLATION, 


Much has been said lately as to this plan. Many have spoken 
of it and written of it as if it was entirely an original idea. 
This is not correct. It will be interesting to the House to know 
that this question has already been thoroughly thrashed out be- 
fore a special committee of the Senate. This was in 1910 and 
1911. The cold-storage measure before the District Committee 
in this House applied only to the District, as I understand. One 
of the bills introduced in the Senate was introduced by Senator 
Lodg>, of Massachusetts. His bill limited the time of cold 
storage to 12 months. My first bill limited the time of cold 
storage to 3 months. The Senate committee, of which the late 
Senator Heyburn was chairman, after exhaustive hearings, 
prepared a bill, many of the excellent features of which I have 
incorporated in my bill. This bill was unanimously reported 
to the Senate, but, strange to say, it was reported on March 3, 
1911, and died a natural death the next day, since which time 
it seems to, have been lost in the oblivion in which Senator 
Heyburn dropped it. It might be inferred that because of its 
having been filed just at the close of the session of Congress 
that probably it vas not intended that anything should be done 
with the bill. In frankness, it is proper to say I can not join 
in this view, because of the splendid examination into the facts, 
with one notable exception, which was made, and Senator Hey- 
burn most certainly made an excellent report on the bill. He has 
since died, which probably accounts for the inaction on the part 
of the Senate. Nothing has since been done along this line 
of any importance in Congress; though a number of bills have 
been introduced, none of them seems, however, to haye been 
pushed. 

In the report of the Senate committee the whole question of 
the effect of cold storage on public health and upon the effect 
on prices of food was gone into thoroughly, each item going 
into cold storage was considered, and the committee unanimously 
reported in favor of the passage of the bill. 


STATE COLD-STORAGE LAWS. 


It will be interesting also for the House to know that a num- 
ber of States already have cold-storage laws. In March, 1911, 
the State of California passed a law making it a misdemeanor 
for cold-storage butter or eggs to be sold as or for fresh butter 
or eggs. Later, on the same State enacted a law requiring all 
eggs and butter that had been kept in cold storage longer than 
three months to be labeled “ Cold-storage butter or eggs.” 

The next State to pass a cold-storage law was the State of 

Delaware. This was passed in April, 1911. The Delaware act 
requires cold-storage products, with the exception of fruits and 
fish, to be branded with labels. It also provides that any kind 
of food can not be kept in cold storage longer than six months 
without the consent of the board of health, It requires reports 
of food in cold storage and gives the board of health jurisdiction 
to make rules and regulations concerning such food, 

In 1907 the State of Kansas passed a law against refrigerated 
undrawn poultry. I am told, however, this law has been made 
nugatory by reason of outside concerns shipping it into Kansas 
as interstate commerce. 

The next State to pass a cold-storage law was Indiana in 
March, 1911. This law required the goods to be marked and 
stamped. State board of health was given jurisdiction to regu- 
late the business under the act. 

In 1911 the State of New Jersey passed a cold-storage act 
requiring stamping and branding of food placed in cold storage, 
the date of placing of food in cold storage, and making it unlaw- 
ful to keep any such food products in cold storage for a longer 
period than 10 months, but allowed the State board of health to 
say what shouid be done with this food after that time. This 
law also provided that food once placed in cold storage could 
not be taken out and then put back. 

The State of New York, in June, 1911, also passed a cold- 
storage law requiring cold-storage food to be marked; requiring 
it kept in cold storage only 10 months; requiring reports from 
warehouses; regulating transfers from one warehouse to an- 
other; and prohibiting the sale of food kept in cold storage 
without representing said facts. 

Since that time Massachusetts has passed a cold-storage law 
containing about the same provisions. Pennsylvania has iately 
been ee to the list. The time limit in Pennsylvania is eight 
mon . 


The cold-storage people haye had much to say about the Cana- 
dian act, by which the Government of Canada has undertaken to 
encourage cold storage by granting a subsidy to cold-storage 
warehouses. I do not know what the conditions are in Canada 
in reference to this, but I noticed in the papers recently, when 
the prime minister of Canada—Mr. Borden—was here, he said 
they were suffering in Canada from the same conditions of high 
prices, and seemed to think, from the newspaper reports, that 
cold storage might be responsible in some degree for it. 

Bills regulating cold storage have been offered in the Legis- 
latures of Colorado, Illinois, Michigan, Missouri, New Hamp- 
shire, and Virginia, but have not been passed. The District of 
Columbia also has a cold-storage law. 

It will thus be seen that the cold-storage question is already 
a live issue in many of the States. However, my opinion is that 
up to date the cold-storage people have been able to really write 
the Jaws in the various States, as none of them are very regu- 
lating. No doubt they will soon be here, trying to modify or 
defeat this bill. : 

COLD STORAGE, 

I want to say at the outset that in no possible sense am I 
opposed to cold storage, nor is it the purpose of this bill to 
hamper or interfere with any legitimate or proper use of cold 
storage. Any man with a thimble full of brains must know 
that it is one of the most important of modern discoveries. It 
was first brought into use about 40 years ago, or a little longer. 

The discoverer or founder of it seems to have been a man by 
the name of Charles Tellier, who equipped the first cargo of 
frozen meats shipped across the ocean in vessels having cold- 
storage compartments. Mr. Tellier died a few days ago in 
poverty. Since that date the business has grown with gigantic 
strides, until now the value of foodstuffs going into cold storage 
annually amounts, probably, to the enormous sum of between 
$2,500,000,000 and $3,000,000,000, according to the testimony of 
Victor H. Becker, of Chicago, III., as shown on pages 181 and 
182 of the Senate hearings of 1910 and 1911. 

VALUE OF COLD STORAGE. 


The value of cold storage honestly conducted and intelli- 
gently handled can hardly be overestimated. Take eggs and 
fruits, for example. About one-half of the year we have them 
in the greatest plenty; in the other half we have scarcely any 
at all. By means of cold storage these articles can be kept and 
the consumer furnished with them at all times of the season. 
In this way the available stock of food supply is greater. There 
is a natural economy in thus taking care of what would other- 
wise go to waste. So that the conclusion is inevitable that, if 
used properly and if such perishable food products are put in 
cold storage scientifically, under sanitary regulations, and regu- 
lated by the strong arm of the law until they come to the con- 
sumer, in this way cold storage is a great boon to munkind, 
not injurious to his health or victimizing to his pocketbook. 
But the difficulty comes from the greed of men for more money. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Certainly. 

Mr, TOWNER. It may be that the gentleman will reach 
the matter to which I wish to refer, and if so, of course it can 
be referred to in proper order in his address, but will the 
gentleman be kind enough to give us the data or the reasons 
upon which he fixed these various dates, for instance, beef at 
seven months, and so forth. 

Mr. McKELLAR. With a very great deal of pleasure. In 
1910 and 1911 this special committee consisting of Senator 
Heyburn, as chairman, and Senator Frazier, of Tennessee, and 
a number of other gentlemen, had extended hearings, which 
are to be found in a book of 300 pages, in which proof was 
taken from various parts of the country. Witnesses were in- 
troduced here and sworn. Dr. Harvey W. Wiley was a noted 
witness in those hearings. Many experts from the Department 
of Agriculture were summoned as witnesses and testified—ex- 
pert storage men. They tried to get the packers, but could 
not get them, as I will explain hereafter. The matter was 
painstakingly and laboriously gone into, most intelligently gone 
into, and upon that examination a bill was reported to the 
Senate, to which my bill largely conforms in the matter of time. 
I will come to that, as the gentleman says, a little more spe- 
cifically hereafter. That bill was unanimously reported, but 
the session died the next day, and later on, as the gentleman 
knows, Senator Heyburn died, and the matter was lost in 
oblivion after that time. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman will un- 
derstand that I am entirely in sympathy with his effort to 
secure this legislation. Before he leaves that branch of the 


subject, it may be said then that the provisions of the bill with 
regard to the times of these various products, is the result on 
his part of careful investigation of these hearings. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. The most accurate investigation that I 
have been capable of giving. 

Mr. TOWNER. And in the gentleman’s judgment they are 
entirely defensible upon the ground both of justice to the con- 
sumer and of the persons who are carrying the products. 

Mr. McKELLAR. They can be defended on three grounds— 
first, justice to the producer; second, justice to the con- 
sumer; and third, a reasonable compensation to the middleman 
who conducts the business; but I want to say right here and 
now that the most drastic kind of regulations are made in so far 
as the speculator and the gambler in food products are con- 


cerned. 

Mr. TOWNER. With entire justice that may be dene. Then 
it may be said that there fs now available sufficient data of 
facts on which to base a reasonable conclusion with regard to 
the time the different products may be kept. which would be 
such as would do justice to all parties interested. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Speaker, I am glad the gentleman has 
brought this matter up. When I first started out with this bill, 
as I said before, my idea was to get a special investigating 
committee, but when I found not only these hearings but the 
hearings in these various State legislatures, all of which are 
printed and all of which can be secured and laid before the 
committee, and knowing that we had a perfectly fair Committee 
on Interstate Commerce, and knowing that the distinguished 
chairman of that great committee, my friend Mr. Apamson, 
would appoint a fair and disinterested subcommittee to hear 
the matter, and believing it could be done without cost to the 
American people, I came to the conclusion that there was no 
necessity for having a special committee, but that this whole 
matter could be referred to the Interstate Commerce Committee 
and a subcommittee to investigate practically without cost to 
the American people and without delay. For these reasons I 
have taken that course. Not only have we these hearings, but 
we have the hearings that were had before the various State 
legislatures, and anyone can read them and upon them have the 
expert testimony and the actual facts upon which to fix the 
time limits, and every other limitation or restriction in the bill 
which I have prepared. 

Now, gentlemen, I want to say right here I am not opposed 
to cold storage. Why, it is one of the greatest discoveries that 
is known to man. That is not the idea of this bill, and it is 
not in opposition to cold storage. It is not in opposition to any 
legitimate enterprise of cold storage. It is intended to prevent 
the speculater and the gambler, the man or corporation who 
would corner the foodstuffs of this country and hold them in 
cold storage for the purpose of raising prices to the American 
consumer—it is against those it is aimed and against those who 
indiscriminately put these food products into cold storage at the 
time when they are unsound and unwholesome, because the 
wholesomeness and purity of foodstuffs placed in cold storage 
depends upon the condition at the time it is put in cold storage, 
even more than at the time it is taken out of cold storage, and 
there ought to Le regulation of the sysem. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. In one moment. So say these experts 
over at the Department of Agriculture, who have taken it up 
time and again and have tried to have regulation of putting 
foodstuffs in cold storage and taking it out, so that the eon- 
sumer might have it pure. Now I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. In referring to the hearings, has the gen- 
tleman looked over the hearings before the committee of the 
New Jersey State Legislature in the preparation of a bill regu- 
lating cold storage? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Only casually; it has not been examined 
with that care with which it ought to be examined. To what 
part of it does the gentleman refer? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I want to say, if the gentleman will 
permit me at this moment, that the bill of the New Jersey State 
Legislature, passed, I think, in 1911 

Mr. McKELLAR. 1911 is right. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. That bill was submitted first to Dr. Wiley, 
who suggested some minor changes on this very point to which 
the gentleman referred and the condition of food products when 
they are placed in it is carefully covered, and under Dr. Wiley’s 
suggestion the length of time is regulated with great care. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to thank the gentleman and say to 
him and to the House that the New Jersey regulation is the 
best one that has come within my observation, as I now recall. 

Mr. TOWNER, I beg the gentleman’s pardon, but may I 
make an inquiry? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. TOWNER. I was going to ask just how does the time 
limit in the bill with regard to these foods compare with that of 
New Jersey? 


Mr. McKELLAR. The time limit in New Jersey is fixed at 
10 months, but after a certain period it is put under the board 
of health to determine whether they are in a good condition or 
not, and it is virtually placed under the restrictions of the 
board of health. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Subject to inspection at any time; in fact, 
when they are entered as to condition and subject to inspection 
at any time and there is a varying time in regard to different 
classes. of food products. Different food products are permitted 
to remain only different lengths of time, beef perhaps longer 
than poultry and longer than eggs, and so forth. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is along the same line as this bill. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Very much so. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the gentleman will wait just a little 
until I get through—— 

Mr. PLATT. It is all a matter of health. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; it quite generally affects the health 
of the people. This bill really resolves tiself into a question of 
public health and the effect of cold storage on prices. First, I 
want to submit a few views on the question of health. é 

TWO QUESTIONS INVOLVED IN COLD STORAGE. 

The two questions involved in the cold-storage proposition are, 
first, its effect upon the public health, and, second, its effect upon 
the price of products thus put in cold storage. 

INFLUENCE OF COLD STORAGE ON PUBLIC HEALTH, 

Articles of perishable foodstuffs, which have been properly 
prepared for cold storage while in a sound and wholesome con- 
dition, can be taken out aud used as wholesome and nutritious 
food for a certain length of time, which time varies with tne 
different food products, as will hereafter be shown. Instead of 
being a menace to public health, if properly prepared and prop- 
erly stored it is, indeed, a great agency for the conservation of 
healthful food products. It enlarges and diversifies the food 
supply of the people. Its value in large cities is of the utmost 
importance. 

The Hon. James Wilson, former Secretary of Agriculture, says 
of it: 

a tbl to be able to put meats, vegetable: 
into cold Sorass, een they will keep. There is ne doubt’ about thar 


Dr. Harvey H. Wiley, former Chief of the Bureau of Chem- 
istry, takes a like view. So also is the view of Prof. Sedgwick, 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, one of the great- 
est experts on the subject of health. Dr. Sedgwick says: 


So far as I am aware, there is no evidence whatever that cold mores 
is in any way 8 to the pona health. On the contrary, It 
one of the grea aids to the public health in that it makes fi more 
accessible and more abundant. and thus enables people to reep ap thelr 
strength and to avoid such ses as scurvy, m which uman 
race formerly suffered so intolerably. 


REAL TROUBLE ON QUESTION OF HEALTIC, 

The real trouble on the question of health is that greedy 
speculators have obtained control of the cold-storage business. 
Again, using the egg product as an example, large concerns in 
the spring of the year divide up territory in which to send their 
agents to buy eggs at prices that are fixed by their principals 
themselves. These agents go into every egg-producing center 
and buy all kinds and conditions of eggs. They send these 
to the large centers of population, principally Chicago and New 
York and other large cities, and there, practically without ex- 
amination, they are dumped into cold storage. They are kept 
for such periods as meet the wishes of their owners, when they 
are put on the market, principally as fresh eggs, with the 
result that the people are furnished all kinds and conditions 
of eggs, some wholesome, some unwholesome. The same is 
true, probably, to a greater extent of poultry and meats, game 
and fish, 

LACK OF PREPARATION A MENACE TO PUBLIC HEALTH, 

An illustration of what I say is shown in the researches of 
Dr. Mary E. Pennington, an expert in the Department of Agri- 
culture, and probably the most gifted person in this whole sub- 
ject of cold storage, in the case of poultry. After exhaustive 
examinations and long study and the application of scientific 
methods in the handling of cold-storage poultry, Dr. Penning- 
ton says that— 


icked and not scalded. Scalding 
injures the skin and diminishes the keeping qualities. Third, the bird 
should be dry cooled; that is, the animal heat should be taken from 
the bird by being chilled in the open air, rather than oe put in water 
or ice before being placed in cold storage.» Fourth, the bird should be 
packen air tight. Fifth, when it is removed it should be dry thawed 
n cool air and not soaked in water. 


It is needless to say none of these conditions are complied 
with among packers and storage men. They do not cut the 
head off, because they offer the bird for sale as fresh fowl, and 
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they leave the head on, and they are afterwards prepared so 
that the purchaser may be fooled into believing that it is a 
fresh fowl. In this way the bird is not properly bled. In the 
next place, it is not dry picked, because it would take too much 
time to pick ft. They are put in hot water, so that the feathers 
can be taken off that much faster. In the next place, they are 
not put in cold air to take the animal heat out, because that 
takes too long, but they are put in artificially cooled rooms, 
because this could be done faster and at less cost. They are 
not kept air-tight, because that would take too much trouble 
and expense. Lastly, they are thawed not in the air but in 
water, for several reasons. In the first place, it is cheaper and 
quicker, and, then, the water is supposed to, and probably does, 
cause the fowl to look better for a short time, more like the 
fresh fowl, and is made somewhat heavier. They are often 
thawed in dirty water, also, as I am reliably informed and as 
Dr. Pennington intimates, For all of these reasons it is abso- 
lutely essential that a national law should be passed providing 
for the effective regulation of the manner in which the cold- 
storage products should be prepawed for cold storage, handled 
in. cold storage, and taken out of cold storage. 
DRAWN on UNDEAWN POULTRY. 

A great question has ariseh as to whether it is better to store 
fowl and game in an undrawn condition or in a drawn condition. 
One of the States, the State of Kansas, has passed a law against 
putting undrawn poultry in cold storage. On the other hand, 
a large number of experts, in so far as poultry is concerned, 
contend it keeps better in an undrawn condition, though they 
nearly all admit that unless the poultry is starved for two or 
three days before killing the fecal matter in the intestines 
always gives am unpleasant flavor to the meat. I myself be- 
lieve that it should only be allowed to be stored in a drawn 
condition. The same holds true of fish, but this Is a matter 
that can be fixed by the regulations provided for in the bill 
which I have introduced. 

It is proper to say that practically all the poultry and all the 
fish are now put in cold storage in an undrawn condition. Prac- 
tically all the experts agree, however, that game should be 
drawn. Experiments show there is a difference between game 
and poultry in this regard, perhaps on account of the method of 
killing. : 

THE TIME IN WHICH COLD-STORAGE PRODUCTS SHOULD BE KEPT. 

The time in which cold-storage products can be kept in cold 
storage without deterioration or loss of wholesomeness is differ- 
ent for different articles of food. In my bill I have fixed the 
periods of time which, in my judgment, is in accord with the 
result of experiments and the opinien of experts. Dr. Wiley 
has made some most interesting experiments in the case of eggs. 
He rented a space down at Center Market for that purpose. Of 
course he got the best fresh eggs, and the storage was scientifi- 
caly done. He got a jury to eat the eggs at the end of three 
months and also eat fresh eggs at the same time, and compared 
the two. At the end of three months the jury, as a whole, was 
unable to determine which were fresh and which were cold 
storage. At the end of six months a majority of the jury could 
always tell. At the end of nine months none of them would 
miss it, and Dr. Wiley was of the opinion that nine-months 
period was the limit. It must be remembered, though, Dr. 
Wiley operated under unusual conditions, and I believe from 
his experiments and from the testimony on the subject that 
six or seven months at the outside is the last limit for cold- 
storage eggs, and after three months should be marked “ Second 
period cold-storage eggs,” for the protection of the consumer. 
Dr. Pennington, as said before, had made most careful experi- 
ments of like nature with poultry, and finds about the same 
result. 

If these are the facts, and they ean not be disputed, why 
should we not follow the New Jersey law and the laws of other 
States on that subject? Why should we not follow the recom- 
mendations of the Department of Agriculture? Why should we 
not follow the dictates of what is right and put restrictions 
and regulations upon the manner in which this great food 
product and the other various food products are kept in cold 
storage for the consuming public? Do we not owe it to them? 
If we do not owe it to ourselves, do we not owe it to the young 
of our country that they have wholesome food? Ninety-five per 
cent of the food goes into cold storage—— 

Mr, MAPES. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will. 

Mr. MAPES. Have you figures to show how much of that 
is handled in interstate-commerce shipments? 

Mr. McKELLAR. A great part of it. 

I wish to stop right here to tell the Members of the House a 
thing that struck me very forcibly. It was amazing to me to 
find that the greater portion of this poultry was placed in cold 


storage in an undrawn condition. There are experts who say 
it is better that it should be so, but they all agree there is some 
sHght taste that arise from that fact. The State of Kansas 
by lew prohibits it; but the law, as I stated before, has been 
made nugatory. 

Now, as to game, the experts all agree that it should be put in 
cold storage in an undrawn condition. That is becanse of the 
lack of bleeding, and because the game is shot, and because, also, 
the bird is usually killed when its craw is full. ‘ 

Mr. SLOAN. The gentleman says there is a taste. Is it an 
improvement or otherwise? The gentleman said there was a 
taste if the game was left there in an undrawn condition. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is quite a detriment, in my view. I 
think it is very evident to a great many people. 

Now, I want to call the attention of the House to the remark- 
able facts deduced by the investigation. I never dreamed that 
the cold-storage business was such an immense business as it 
appears to be. There were then, in 1910, 3,016,000,000 of food 
products put up annually in cold storage. 

Mr. TOWNER. Pounds? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; dollars in value. Meats led all of 
these, with $1,500,000,000; and eggs came next, with $45,000,000; 
and then various meats and other products amounting to the 
enormous sum of $3,016,000,000, 

THE SENATE EXAMTNATIONS, 

As I have said before, there were exhaustive examinations 
made in this cold-storage question by a committee of the Sen- 
ate to which I now wish to refer. 

Mr. Becker, who was examined by Senator Heyburn, gives 
testimony that upholds the bill as drawn by me. He had been 
36 years in the business, in all branches of refrigeration. He 
testified that the cold-storage interests of the country have at all 
times, and they do now, court the fullest investigation and the 
closest scrutiny by expert legislative, commercial, and scientific 
authorities into the methods and effects of their business. (See 
hearings, p. 178.) 

He further announced “that foods should be safely guarded 
against speculative influences” (p. 179). He was opposed to 
the Lodge bill because it proposed a limit to the period of 
stornge for perishable food indiscriminately and because its 
provisions imposed costly restrictions (pp. 178, 179, and 180). 

It will be noticed that this bill has followed the suggestions 
of Mr. Becker. He further testified that there were over one 
thousand million of dollars invested in refrigerating plants of 
all kinds (p. 182). He further testified that only about 5 
per cent of the total egg production was put in cold storage. 
That is to say, about 3,000,000 cases of 30 dozen each (pp. 182 
and 183). 

The figures as to the principal products going into cold stor- 
age are in detail as follows: 


Meats chilled or preserved by cold by packers . 51, 500, 000, 000 
Goods placed in commercial cold-storage warehouses.. 350, 000, 000 
Brewery products refrigerated. 


Dalry products in cold storage. „000. 
Fish frozen or in cold storage ⁊(ũ“.v: ?“ 30, 000, 000 
Eggs placed in cold storage —— 21, 000, 600 
Poultry frozen or in cold storage 45, 000, 
Apples placed in cold storage - 15, 000, 000 
Other fruits and vegetables handled under refrigera- 

Ct OWES SRE REALE ae ˙ A as, 40, 000, 000 
TiO erea TA ACOR Soc ee ee ea een ee lee —.— 45, 000, 000 
Furs and fabrics held in cold storage 60, 000, 000 
Ice, natural and manufacture -n , 000, 
Goods stored in chilled rooms of produce merchants, 

wholesale meat and provision dealers, ete. (esti- 

ma REFS Pe CP oe td NEED REDE WO CU aR eH 250, 000, 000 
Goods artificially chilled in bleacheries, dyebouses, oll 

refineries, powder works, chemical works, photo- 

graphic plate works, etc. (estimated 250, 000, 000 

Wall a es di eee OF, 080, 000 


Meats head the list, at $1,500,000,000 yearly; poultry comes 
next, with $45,000,000. (See p. 184.) 

Mr. Becker further says that there was an association of 
warehouses comprising 301 cold-storage warehouses. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, may I ask the gentleman a 
question? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. SLOAN. Has the gentleman figured ont what difference 
it would make to the producers of this country in the matter 
of the probable price they would obtain for these products 
that they sell largely to these men and to people who enter 
those products in cold storage? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes, I have; and while I would rather 
come to it in another place, yet I will come to it right now. 
Take eggs, for example. The editor of the Produce News, 
published in New York City, has sent me a statement. He is 


opposed to this bill. He sent me a statement, however, in which 
he says that about 30 per cent of the eggs of this country are 
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bought up by the meat packers at an average price of 63 and 
10 cents a dozen. They are sold on an average from 25 cents to 
80 cents a dozen. I think that this bill would have a very favor- 
able effect upon the producers of the country. And that is 
not all. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. In just one moment. My understanding 
is that the way they manage it now is to divide up the egg- 
producing territory of the United States and have agents who 
fix the price to the producer, and the producer can sell only at 
that price. Take, for instance, the east Tennessee district, 
which is a large poultry and egg-producing district. The packer 
and the egg gambler—because we have them under that desig- 
nation now in this country—send their agents through the 
country and set the price, and nobody changes the price to the 
producer or consumer or anybody else. The same person or 
combination who fixes the price to the consumer also fixes it 
to the producer, and that is what this bill aims to prevent. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Is there an egg zone in Tennessee where 
eggs can be purchased for 6 cents a dozen? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Then, where do these packers get their 
eggs at that price? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Throughout the United States. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. For 6 cents a dozen? 

Mr. McKELLAR. So Mr. Preston writes me, that the aver- 
age price paid is from 6 to 10 cents a dozen. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, He must have another guess coming. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am not guessisng about it. I am using 
the statistics of one of the greatest produce newspapers in 
this country, published at the market place that is the greatest 
of any, and that is in New York City. 

Now, I want to say a word or two about this Senate exami- 
nation. There was something peculiar about these hearings 
that were had before the Senate committee. By the way, there 
is an association of cold-storage men whose membership 
amounted in 1910 to 301. According to the testimony of Mr. 
Becker, the cold-storage men throughout the country are 
banded together in an association. The packers are banded 
together, as we all know. Now, when they had these hearings 
the cold-storage men all came up and testified—a great many 
of them, though not all of them. They testified in their own 
interest. But here is what happened in relation to the pack- 
ers: Senator Heyburn and his committee tried in every way 
to get the packers to come, but they would not do it. There- 
upon he got the committee to authorize a subcommittee to go 
to Chicago and get the great meat-packing concerns to give 
evidence about the passage of this proposed law. I make this 
statement just to illustrate the situation. They did not sum- 
mon them. Why, I do not know. But just to elucidate what 
they finally concluded to do, I want to read letters and ex- 
cerpts taken from the Senate hearings: 


The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Heyburn). Now, before starting this morning, 
I want to put into the record a copy of a letter which I addr 
chairman of the committee, to Mr. Arthur Meeker, who is 
Armour & Co., at Chicago, requesting them to be present and 
the committee the benefit of such information as they had. 
letter is as follows: 

May 20, 1910. 


Mr. ARTHUR MEEKER, 
Care Armour & Co., Chicago, IM. 


Drar Str: Senate bill 7649, introduced as a result of the inquiry 
that is being made by a special committee appointed by the Senate 
to investigate the high cost of living, has been the subject of hearings 
before the committee. A number of representatives of those who con- 
duct cold-storage 3 as well as chemists, have appeared before 
this committee and furnished information in reference to the alleged 
unwholesomeness of food kept in cold storage. By reason of your 
UNGE with the cold-storage business you could probably furnish 
valuable data which would be of interest and value to the committee 
in determining what action should be taken on the measure. Will — 
kindly indicate if you are willing to appear before the committee when 
a date will be set for the hearing? 

Very truly, yours, . 

I have his reply under date of May 24, which is as follows: 

May 24, 1910. 


Hon. W. B. HEYBURYN, 
Chairman Committee on Manufactures, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: I beg to acknowledge receipt of your courteous invitation 
to appear before the ial committee appointed to investigate the 
high cost of living. I would gladly appear if I thought I could fur- 
nish any information that would be of value to the committee but I 
have no special knowledge on the subject. 

Thanking you, I am, 

Very truly, yours, 

I wish also to submit a cop: 
Connor, general superintenden 
that they be present or have some representative to a 
any information which they have, e letter is as fi 


ARTHUR MEEKER. 
of a letter which I wrote to Mr. T. J. 
of Armour & Co., requ 
r to give us 


ows: 


May 20, 1910. 
Mr. T. J. CONNOR, 
` General Superintendent Armour & Co., Chicago, IN. 
Dean Sin: For several weeks this committee has been considering 
Senate bill 7649, to prevent the sale or transportation in: interstate 


commerce of articles of food held in cold storage for more than one year, 
and for regulating traffic therein, and for other pur; s, which was 
introduced as a result of the inquiry before the special committee in- 
vestigating the high cost of living. Quite a number of representatives 
of those eng: N business, as well as chemists, have tes- 
tified before the committee with reference to the alleged unhealthfulness 
of food kept in cold storage. 

Thinking that because of Pina familiarity with the cold-storage busi- 
ness you would be able to furnish the committee valuable information 
on the subject, I write to inquire if you are willing to appear before the 
committee in the near future and give the result of your observations 
with reference to this subject and answer such inguirles as may be pro- 
pounded by the committee. 

Very truly, yours, 
And I have his reply, which is as follows: 


Senator W. B. HEYBURYN, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
DEAR Sin; Your letter of the 20th addressed to our Mr. T. J. Connor 
received. Mr. Connor is out of the city at present, and expected to be 
absent for some time, so that it will probably not be possible for him to 
comply with your request, 
Yours, respectfully, 


May 23, 1910. 


A. E. GIFFEN, 

Private Secretary. 

It is thus seen that one had no knowledge of the subject and 
the other gentleman was out of the city, to be absent some time. 
I suppose another had gone to marry him a wife and possibly 
another had to play golf or to be away for his health, another 
had a lawsuit on his hands, and there were probably other 
excuses. 

The subcommittee was sent to Chicago on the 7th of July, 
1910, as shown by page 266 of the hearings, for the purpose of 
making further inquiry into the methods and manner of cold 
storage, and there meet and confer with the representatives of 
a number of the large independent concerns and also with the 
representatives of what is known as the packers and private 
cold-storage men (p. 266). But no packers came. They could 
not get them to testify. 

The hearings further show, “after several conferences with 
representatives of the packing-house concerns in Chicago, Til., 
it was agreed between the subcommittee and Mr. L. F. Swift, 
of Swift & Co., of Chicago, that the committee should submit in 
writing a list of the questions regarding which they desired 
testimony and information” (p. 268). It seems Mr. Swift had 
authority to act for all the „packers in this delicate matter. 
And thereupon a list of the questions were submitted by the 
subcommittee, and six days thereafter answers to the questions 
were given, which showed absolutely nothing of what this com- 
mittee wanted to know. Answers were made by Swift & Co. 
(p. 269), Sulzberger & Sons Co. (p. 272), and G. H. Hammond & 
Co. (p. 279). Armour Packing Co. did not respond at all. 

It will thus be seen that the packers followed their usual 
course of business—absolutely disregarded any request made by 
this committee. In his answers Mr. Swift, who may be taken 
as an illustration of the packers, said he did not object to sani- 
tary inspection of premises; that they could get along well on the 
time limit of 12 months for meat and certain time limits. which 
he fixed, for other commodities; he was willing to concede that 
cold-storage products once taken out of cold storage should not 
be taken back; he was not willing to report daily receipts and 
withdrawals; he was not willing to handicap his business with 
labeling or branding as to the time that the goods have been in 
27 0 storage, because he felt “quite sure it would mislead the 
public.” 

In the hearings before Senator Heyburn’s committee, that 
committee in its report paid no attention to the packers. The 
packers would not come; and I want to say right here to this 
committee, if there are any members of the committee here, 
that I do not think this committee ought to pay any attention 
to any man who has anything to say about this subject unless 
he is willing to come before the committee and subject himself 
to cross-examination. [Applause.] 

We have had too much private information given, like this 
that Mr. L. F. Swift undertook to give to this committee. After 
he had gotten it all worked out in that way, he sidestepped it— 
to use a slang expression—and after he had done that, here is 
what he said. He said the reason he would not give any infor- 
mation was because it might mislead the publie. If they put 
brands or labels on these goods, it would mislead the public. 
If they told them what time the goods went into cold storage, 
it might mislead the public, according to Mr. Swift. When he 
had said that, here is what he said, quoting from his letter: 

Senator Heyburn seems to be a very reasonable man, of great busi- 
ness experience, and I think will be very fair. 

Down South, where I come from, we have frequently felt very 
unkindly toward Senator Heyburn, because of some unkind ex- 
pressions that he has used about our people. I want to say, 
though, that I do not believe any man south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line has ever said as unkind a thing about Senator 
Heyburn as is insinuated in this letter from Mr. L. F. Swift, 
of Chicago. I want to say in honor of Senator Heyburn’s mem- 
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ory that he examined into this question faithfully and well, and 
has made a report that I think it would be well for the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce to adopt in its en- 
tirety. I say that in all respect to the memory of this great 
man; and he certainly showed that he was a great man in the 
management of this matter. 

Now, what about the power of Congress to regulate it? There 
is no doubt about it. It is right along the lines of the pure- 
food law. It is properly within the commerce clause of the 
Constitution. 

It is going to be said by these packers and cold-storage men, 
who are coming here before this committee, that this is a State 
matter; that the States ought to regulate this matter; that it 
is a local question. Yes; and when they go before the State 
legislatures they say just the opposite. They go before the 
State legislatures and say, “ We must have a uniform law; walt 
and let the United States Congress pass 2 uniform law that we 
will all know about and that we will all respect and about the 
enforcement of which there will be no doubt.” 

In other words, when the bills are before the State legisla- 
tures they say it is a national question, and when they are 
before Congress they say it is a local question for the States. 
I say that this Congress ought to pass a law without regard, 
not to the rights and interests of bona fide middlemen, but 
te regard to those who are gambling in the necessities 
of life. 

Now, the only real argument I have heard against this bill is 
this: They say the cold storage is a great conservator of the 
foodstuffs of the country. That is absolutely true, provided 
it is honestly and intelligently conducted, where the products 
are scientifically stored and taken out and marketed and 
branded, so that the public may know how long they have been 
stored, and not to keep them beyond the period when they 
become unwholesome. 

To illustrate what I am trying to drive at, I want to read 
to the House a letter to show what the other side claim about it. 

Mr. MURDOCK: Of course, the gentleman intends to em- 
phasize the necessity of uniform laws, does he not? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do. 

Mr. MURDOCK, Can we have that under State regulations? 

Mr. McKELLAR. We can not, only under Federal regula- 
tion. Now, I want to refer again to eggs, as they seem to be 
most in the public mind, and which will serve as an illustration 
to what I am trying to say. I want to read from a recent 
statement from the Produce News, the same publication I spoke 
of awhile ago, as it presents a condition I had no idea existed. 
SILENT JIM IS HAPPY—WETZ THINKS HE AND MORAN ARE JOSEPH AND 


PHARAOH. 
New Tonk, November 21. 


In a letter to the News from Chicago, under date of November 3, 
James E. Wetz, that indomitable speculator in eggs, writes: “ The egg 

me is certainly getting to be a hummer, and the price will go higher 
ban you ever saw It in your association with the produce business. 
started in the other day and sold 21 cars and conid make but $840 per 
car, $0 I concluded to wait until the trade thought better of the game 
and would wey more — You remember several years ago when 
Joseph and Pharaoh had all the corn there was in Egypt; that when 
they made og <a + to get corn of Joe and Pharaoh they soaked them. 
That's what the trade is going to get from us when it is necessary for 
them to have a few eggs for their breakfast and custards for their 
dinners. It has been said the other fellow should be considered, but 
from the treatment that the other fellow bas given me when he had the 
best of it has so embittered me that now since the opportunity presents 
itself I am going tu fatten the grudge I have borne him for these many 
years.” 

In another paragraph Mr. Wetz says that he is very thankful for 
those who prophes disaster early in the summer, causing the weak 
sisters to close out as soon as they could get a margin of profit. Clos- 
ing the letter he says: “ We shall not sell another car of eggs until th 
make $1,200 a car. When the deal is over (and there is nothing le 
now but the shouting) it will be the biggest deal that was ever pulled 
off in the United States. We have taken the chance all along to be 
laughed at or laugh at the other fellow, and now it looks as though he 
would get the laugh In great shape.“ 


Gentlemen of the House, I want to say right here that there 
was a million more cases of eggs produced in 1913 than there 
was ever known in the history of this country before, accord- 
ing to the statistics furnished me from New York. That means 
30,000,000 dozens of eggs more this year than eyer before, and 
the price was and is away beyond anything that has ever been 
before. i 

What do we find? When every housewife in this country, 
when every man who has to pay the bills for his daily suste- 
nance in this country, is complaining at these extortionate prices 
of eggs, we find a gambler in the market place of Chicago laugh- 
ing at the other fellow and sending the price of eggs skyward. 
Now, he could not do it, this gambler could not send the price 
up in such a way, if it were not for the unjust and unfair and, 
I may say, the unlawful use of cold storage. 

Mr. DIES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will yield to the gentleman from Texas. 


Mr. DIES. The gentleman will understand that eggs that 
have never been in cold storage reach prices beyond those that 
have been in cold storage. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course. 

Mr. DIES. Does the gentleman know of any instance where 
the price of cold-storage eggs went as high as those of fresh 
eggs that have never been in cold storage? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not know of my own knowledge, but 
I was told by a gentleman in the House within the last hour 
that there are so-called egg producers in the neighborhood of 
Washington who come here and buy eggs from the cold storage, 
label them “fresh eggs,” and sell them to the people of Wash- 
ington as and for fresh eggs. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Certainly. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Does not the gentleman believe that if we 
could control the price of cold-storage eggs, that it would con- 
trol the price of eggs that are not put in cold storage? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It would, in the periods of scarcity, in 
October, November, and December, which everybody knows is 
the scarce period in the production of eggs, it would equalize 
those prices against the outrageously low prices in April, May, 
and June. 

Mr. DIES. Does the gentleman mean between those who 
produce eggs and those who use eggs? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Quite the contrary. If the gentleman had 
examined the statistics he would not have asked that question, 
The population in the United States has increased in the last 
10 years 21 per cent, and the production of eggs has increased 
23 per cent. 

Mr. PLATT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MoKELLAR. Certainly. 

Mr. PLATT. Is it not a fact that there are less eggs in cold 
storage by a considerable number of thousands of cases now 
than there were last year at this time? 

Mr. McKELLAR. In the last few days it is claimed from 
the New York office of the Produce News that there are several 
thousand cases less at this time than at the same time last 
year, but as a matter of fact there are more cases of eggs that 
have gone into cold storage this year than ever before. 

Mr. PLATT. But they have been sold before this time? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Quite the contrary, and that is where 
the gentleman is wrong again. Of course the gentleman under- 
stands that this is largely informal, and interferes very greatly 
with the continuity of my speech, but I think we can get more 
good out of it this way. It is absolutely undisputed that the 
searce period of eggs is October, November, and December. 
That applies from the 25th of November until the 8th of De- 
cember, It would be absurd to single out the time between the 
25th of November and the Sth day of December and say that 
thereupon the hens began to lay. No appreciable amount of 
eggs has been produced within that short period, and yet since 
this agitation about cold storage has started 

Mr. PLATT. The pullets have begun to lay. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; that is exactly what they have not 
done. This is the buncombe of the cold-storage people. The 
price of fresh eggs has gone down 6 cents since the 25th of 
November, and the price of cold-storage eggs has gone down in 
proportion. Why? Because the supply is greater? No. It is 
because the people hear the hue and cry that is made by an 
outraged public from one end of this country to the other, and 
that has caused them to lessen the price that they fixed for 
the eggs. 

Mr. SLOAN rose. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. In just one moment. I want to say right 
here that the other day wher I dropped this bill into the basket 
I never dreamed that it would be taken up as a matter of great 
public concern. It never crossed my mind that the public would 
be so interested until the newspaper people began to ask about it. 

Since that time I have received letters from women’s organi- 
zations and from men and women from one end of our country 
to the other—stacks of letters, nearly every one, except from two 
or three traders in New York and Boston and Chicago—ratify- 
ihg the provisions of the bill. I have received newspaper clip- 
pings from almost every newspaper of any size in the country, 
and, with the exception of two or three trade papers, every news 
item and every editorial demands the passage of a bill some- 
what like this. I do not mean to say that we ought to pass a 
bill because there is public clamor for it, but what I do mean 
to say is that these newspapers, these people throughout the 
country, know what the conditions are, and they are simply 
saying what they know to be the facts, and they need a remedy. 
I yield now to the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SLOAN]. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, in the numerous letters and tele- 
‘grams that the gentleman has received in favor of this bill, 
has he received any from the producers of eggs who favor it? 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. I am sorry I can not read it to you, 
but I have one from Savannah, Ga., which I received this morn- 
ing. That nian said that he was at Morristown, Tenn., which is 
in one of the greatest egg and poultry producing districts in the 


country, last spring. He said that he found there eggs selling 
from 6 to 8 cents a dozen, and that that price was fixed by the 
agents of the combination. There were a number of agents, a 
number of concerns represented there in Morristown, and one 
of the agents would state what price would be given every day, 
and the producer could not get any more for his eggs than this 
agent fixed. He could not sell them anywhere except at the 
price fixed by the agent. That is the kind of effect it has on the 
producer. 

Let me say right now that the object of this bill is, first, for 
the protection of the producer who produces these foodstufis— 
and I am merely using eggs as an illustration—and, next, for 
the great body of the consumers, both as to health and pocket- 
books. In the next place, no bill should be passed that is not 
absolutely fair and just to the middle man who stores the eggs. 
So far as these gamblers—like this man Wetz, who it is alleged 
has made over $300,000 in this corner of eggs recently in Chi- 
cago—these speculators and gamblers are concerned, Congress 
ought to see to it that they are put out of business for good 
and all, and that they be not allowed to speculate in the neces- 
sities of the life of every person in this country. [Applause.] 

Mr. SLOAN. If the gentleman will permit just another ques- 
tion. As yet I have not heard from the gentleman of a state- 
ment coming from any producer of eggs who has been selling 
eggs at thirty-odd cents a dozen throughout the United States 
for the last few weeks. I mean the immediate producers. They 
are not demanding any action. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No, sir; I have not heard from any. 

Mr. SLOAN. No; I think not. Let me ask this question 

Mr. McKELLAR. Just one moment. I will say to the gentle- 
man that the producer of eggs in October, November, and De- 
cember is really almost a negligible quantity, for the reason, if 
my recollection serves me right, there is only about one-tenth of 
eggs produced in those months of the amount actually consumed, 
I want to say to the gentleman right ncw I have no doubt that 
these cold-storage people and packers will get some producer 
who nappens to have a few eggs in those months to come up 
here and say it is a great hardship on him; but at the same 
time if this bill passes, while it may lower the price of fresh 
eggs in the fall it will raise the price of the same kind of eggs 
to the producer in the spring of the year. In this way matters 
will be evened up for the producer. 

Mr. SLOAN. One further question and I will be through. I 
see the gentleman’s point, so far as the health and preserva- 
tion of food and all of that is concerned, but what is the neces- 
sity, so far as the lowering of the price is concerned? I thought 
we settled all that lowering of price when we cut the tariff on 
eggs in this country. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Weil, the gentleman has undertaken to in- 
troduce politics, and I will answer right here and now. I do 
not claim that this bill is a panacea, and I do not think that 
anybody ever claimed that the tariff bill was a panacea for 
all of our ills. The Democrats have ever said that the tariff 
was the mother of trusts, and you gentlemen have kept it in 
operation so long in this country that the old sow has got a 
number of pigs nearly as strong as the old sow, and the result 
is that we have got to curb the pigs a little. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Mr. WILLIS. This is an egg bill, not a pork bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Cox). The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. Speaker, I ask tnanimous consent 
that the gentleman may be permitted to conclude his remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New Jer- 
sey asks unanimous consent that the gentleman be permitted to 
conclude his remarks. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. PLATT. Is it not true that since cold storage has come 
into operation the price of eggs in the slack period, or portion 
when they are mostly laid—April, March, and May—has been 
greatly increased, and the farmers have gotten more for their 
eggs at that time than ever before? 

Mr. McKELLAR,. I think not. 

Mr. PLATT. I think they have, 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think the record will show that I am 


right. I am glad the gentleman presented that matter, because 
of another statement I want to make right here. We find that 
all the statistics about eggs—here are two books of them, and 
I have numbers of other books in my office which give statistics 
of eggs and egg prices—are all about the prices of the dealer. 


There is not a word said in any of these inyestigations I have 
been able to find as to the effect on prices paid to the producer 
and none about prices charged to the consumer. In so far as 
these investigations are concerned, except one carried on by 
Senator Heyburn, they have dealt with the project entirely 
from the standpoint of the dealer or the packer or the cold-stor- 
age man and not at all from the two great classes of people who 
ought to be examined about, and that is the producer and the 
consumer of the product. 

Mr. PLATT. I would like to say to the gentleman that I 
represent an egg-producing district, and where the farmers in 
my district used to sell eggs at 10 cents a dozen they now get 
from 18 to 20 cents always and never get less. 

Mr. SWITZER. And the same with my district. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think the gentleman will find on ex- 
amining into the facts that his 20 cents a dozen eggs come along 
only occasionally in the fall and that in the spring 20-cent 
eggs are few and far between. 

Mr. PLATT. Now they are selling eggs for 50 cents a dozen. 

Mr. WILLIS. I was very much interested in what the 
gentleman says, and I have not been able to read his bill 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will send the gentleman a copy. 

Mr. WILLIS (continuing). And I would like to hear the 
gentleman explain what is the storage period for eggs provided 
for in the gentleman’s bill. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The storage period as provided for in my 
bill is this: There is an absolute period of three months, because 
Dr. Harvey Wiley = 

Mr. WILLIS. What does the gentleman mean by“ absolute“? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will explain that ina minute. As I have 
stated before, Dr. Harvey Wiley and his assistants went down 
here to Center Market and rented space. They got the very 
best quality of eggs and put them in cold storage scientifically. 
They saw that they were sound, and they put them in under the 
most favorable conditions, and at the end of three months they 
took them out. They had a jury to eat those eggs and to eat 
the eggs that were fresh to determine which ones were cold- 
storage eggs and which ones were not. The result of the first 
experiment was that most of the jury were unable to tell 
which were cold storage and which were not. 

Then he let other eggs stay in cold storage for a period of 
six months, and he again took that jury down there. The 
greater portion of the jury very easily determined those that 
were cold-storage eggs. But the doctor testified, and others 
testified in like manner—and, by the way, Dr. Wiley, judging 
from his testimony, certainly is a man who knows what he is 
talking about, and I commend his testimony to anyone who 
wants to inyestigate this subject—he testified then that he put 
them in for nine months and had a jury to pass on them, and 
practically no member of the jury had any doubt about which 
were cold-storage eggs and which were not. At the end of the 
six-month period, however, most of those eggs were good. 
They were wholesome so far as being a food product was con- 
cerned. They had deteriorated in some ways, but still, so far 
as the doctor could determine, they constituted wholesome food. 

Now, anyone who has studied this subject knows that in the 
months of April, May, June, and in July to a large extent—and 
a great many eggs are produced in August and September, 
because of the various latitudes of our country, and this is a 
question of latitude to a very large extent—anyone who has 
studied this subject knows there is an overplus in the produc- 
tion in those months and a great searcity, as I have said, in 
October, November, and December. In January comes the 
great bulk of southern eggs from Texas and other places, which 
makes it about even. Everybody knows it is a great benefit to 
the country to be able to keep eggs long enough that are pro- 
duced in periods of plenty and carry them over through periods 
of scarcity. In theory it is all right. Under proper restrictions 
it is all right, but the result has been that eggs are improperly 
stored in the spring or summer time without any restrictions, as 
it is now, and for an unlimited period. These gentlemen are 
allowed to put the eggs on the market when they please, cold 
storage eggs for fresh ones, without any regard to the length 
of time they have been in cold storage, whether eight months, 
nine months, a year, or eyen two years, and that is where the 
abuses come in. So this bill, following to some extent Senator 
Heyburn’s bill, but going further than his bill, provides this, 
that for the first three months these eggs are not to be held as 
adulterated. They can then be examined, and, if found sound, 
a second-period cold-storage egg of four months is permitted 
for those sound eggs. But in order that the consuming public 
may be protected under the provisions of this bill, every basket, 
or carton, or box containing these eggs, and the eggs themselves, 
if the Department of Agriculture so demands, shall be stamped, 
showing when they were put in cold storage and showing 
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whether they are second-period cold-storage eggs or whether 
they are the first or genuine cold-storage eggs. 

I want to say this—and this is based not upon scientific in- 
vestigation but upon actual experiment: Why should not the 
American people be protected? Just ask yourselves. There is 
not any trouble about conservation of foodstuffs under the 
ternis of this bill, because the limit of the bill goes over the 
whole thing; but, as a matter of right and as a matter of jus- 
tice to the consuming public, ought it to be permitted to buy 
what is really sold to them? Ought these dealers to be al- 
lowed to go over the country and sell the cold-storage eggs that 
are six months or a year old as fresh eggs? I do not believe so. 
Mr. MURDOCK. I would like to ask the gentleman if there 
would be any way of protecting a consumer in that respect save 
by marking each individual egg? 

Mr. McK ELLAR. Certainly; why not? 

Mr. MURDOCK. By marking a case of eggs, would not that 
mean a mixture of eggs? 

Mr. McKELLAR,. If the gentleman will read my bill, he will 
find whenever they are put out for sale the seller is obliged to 
state to the purchaser what kind of eggs they are. 

Mr, MURDOCK. That would not reach the man who actually 
consumed them. He is the chief object of charity. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will say this to the gentleman, that I 
believe that is true, and if he can devise some method by which 
it can be carried even further, so as to go right up to the con- 
sumer, I shall be glad to accept the amendment to my bill. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I hope the gentleman in this legislation will 
not repeat the farce we have now under the guaranty of pure 
food and drugs. I hope that some remedy can be found to 
protect the actual consumer, who does not actually buy the eggs, 
but buys them after they are prepared at the boarding house 
and similar places. [Laughter.] 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will do all I can in the direction the 
gentleman indicates. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Tennessee yield 
to the gentleman from New Jersey? 

Mr. McKELLAR. With pleasure. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I have no doubt that the gentleman from 
Tennessee has actually a clear distinction in his own mind be- 
tween public warehousemen and the owners of private refrig- 
erating plants, but he sometimes used the terms interchange- 
ably—public refrigerators and packers. My information is that 
the owners of public cold-storage warehouses, where anything 
from furs and rugs to eggs and fruits and beef and poultry 
and anything else is stored, are never to any extent—certainly 
not in my own community—dealers in those products. They 
are merely the warehousemen. The gentleman has sometimes 
used the terms interchangeably, and I wanted to make that 
observation. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The gentleman has made some very inter- 
esting observations, and if he and others who have questions to 
ask will permit me to go on now I will yield to them later. I 
wish now to respond to the implied question in the statement of 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. TOWNsEND]. I will con- 
fess that there is a great deal of difference with respect to 
various products. Take eggs, for instance. I will use that as an 
illustration, because it is the best illustration we have, applied 
to these matters, and my bill applies to them all. 

It is claimed by some that the packers now control only about 
35 per cent of the cold-storage plants in the country and that 
these warehousemen that my friend from New Jersey speaks of 
control the remainder. I am informed by the Department of 
Agriculture that that is not correct. I am informed that the 
packers control about 55 or 60 per cent and that the warehouse- 
men control about 40 or 45 per cent. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. They store that amount. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The officials of the Agriculture Department 
say this, that they have never had any trouble about getting in- 
formation as to the receipts and deliveries and prices and various 
things of that kind that they have asked of the warehousemen, 
but that they can not get such information from the packers. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. And they come forward for investigation? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. Some of the warehousemen claim 
that they court investigation. I do not know how that is, but 
we shall find out when we have hearings on this bill. On the 
other hand, they say that the packers are to blame for these 
high prices. I want to read right here a letter which I recently 
received from an editor who recognizes the question which the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. TowNsEND] has asked infer- 
entially in a splendid way. He says this, in a recent letter to 
me: 

The latest statistics on eggs produced in the United States places the 
total amount at 40,000,000 cases, at 30 dozen to the case. These statis- 


tics cover 1911, and it is safe to add an increase of 1,000,000 cases for 
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1913, making a total of 41,000,000 cases. At 10 per cent going into 
storage, this would mean the storing of 4,100,000 cases, 

He further stated that the Warehousemen’s Association of the 
United States, consisting of 48 of the principal warehouses of 
the United States, carried 70 per cent of all eggs held. 

Now, I am informed by the Agriculture Department that this 
is incorrect, and that the packers probably carry 55 per cent of 
the eggs held, and the Warehousemen’s Association of the 
United States carries about 45 per cent of eggs held in cold 
storage. Thus it will be seen that the main supply of eggs in 
the time of scarcity is controlled by 43 associated warehouse- 
men and by the meat packers. 

Everybody knows that the meat packers are bound together 
by a tie that has not yet been broken, and if these warehouse- 
men do not stand together, why is it they have formed an asso- 
ciation? If they are permitting the principles of competition 
to go on, why is it necessary for them to organize? The answer 
is plain, They want to get these eggs in the spring and sum- 
mer at the cheapest price possible. It is fair to assume that 
they have done just what every association has done—divided 
the territory in which eggs are produced, so as to prevent com- 
petition in buying, and then when they get the eggs in their 
warehouses they boost the price for their own benefit and sell 
when they concur the time is ripest. ; 

There is no absolute proof about this matter, but the high 
price of eggs in the face of the greater production than ever 
before, according to the statement of Mz. Preston, is indicative 
that there is some understanding or agreement in reference to 
this prime necessity of life. But, according to Mr. Preston, 
who, in effect, represents the warehousemen, the warehousemen 
are not guilty, but the packers are. I quote again from his 
letter: 

One reason for the high price of ears is the 
by the meat packers, who it is believed will eventually control 
egg business, as they do the meat trade. In every section of the coun- 
try the greatest competition to the ordinary commission merchant are 
the speculators and the members of the meat combine. 

This is the warehousemen’s spokesman that is now talking. 
He says further: 

Swift, Armour, Morris, Sulzberger & Sons, and all the meat packers 
ran the price of eggs higher than ever before, and their holding and 
persistence in keeping the prices up has had much to do with the pres- 
ent stringency in the market. Eggs which cost the meat combine from 
to $3 a case are being sold by this combine from $7.50 to $9 a case. 

he meat combine is operating extensive distributing plants in near! 
every city of importance and charging the consumer the present hig 
pres of eggs that cost them less than half when originally stored, 

ggs, as a rule, are gathered from the farmers by hucksters who are 
employed by the packers for that purpose. + 

Now, the situation is this: That the warehouseman says the 
packers are controlling the purchase price, and that they 
are controlling the selling price of eggs. They call them 
gamblers, and say that they, the packers, are going to take 
the entire business away from them; and I have no doubt that 
if we are ever able by the processes of this House to get 
Messrs. Swift and Armour and these other packers before us 
here, if they testify, they will be only too glad to lay the blame 
on the warehousemen. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. If the gentleman will permit me—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. A little investigation will show the gen- 
tleman that the writings from which he has read refer to 
warehousemen who are dealers and who have warehouses, 
That does not refer to the owners of public storage warehouses, 
who have no control whatever over the food products entered 
for storage. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The gentleman is entirely correct about 
that. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I wanted to make that distinction. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The gentleman is correct about that. 

Mr. PLATT. Now, will the gentleman yield for a question? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Tennessee yield 
to the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do; and I owe the gentleman an-‘apology 
for not yielding sooner, as he has been standing with a question 
in his mind for some time. 

Mr. PLATT. I want to know how you are going to put down 
the price in December, when all the best eggs are stored in 
April and May, and your bill provides that they must be sold 
within seven months of the time they are stored, and so must 
all be sold before December? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Many eggs are stored in June and July 
as well as in April. 

Mr. PLATT. The best ones are stored in April. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And if the best ones are required to be 
sold within three months you will find that there will more 
of them be stored in the months of August and September in- 
stead of earlier in the season. 
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Mr. PLATT. They will not be stored, because there are 
none to store them. They are consumed as fast as they are laid. 
Mr. SWITZER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. SWITZER. Does the gentleman think that eggs in any 
considerable quantity have been bought by dealers in eggs in 
the last year at 6 cents or 10 cents a dozen? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have this statement from the editor of 
the Produce News in New York. 

Mr. SWITZER. I should like to know the place where they 
are buying them at any such price. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will give you his name, The man who 
makes this statement is H. L. Preston, whose address is the 
Produce News, New York City. I have his letter here, and 
I shall be glad to have the gentleman read it. While I am 
talking to the rest of the Members, if the gentleman will take 
the letter and read it I shall be very glad. I have this man’s 
statement in black and white, and he ought to know. 

Mr. SWITZER. From what point do they obtain eggs at 
that price? 

Mr. McKELLAR. He did not say. 

Mr. SWITZER. I guess not. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Here is the letter [handing Mr. SWITZER 
the letter]. 

Mr. PLATT. I venture the prediction that if you pass this 
bill you will make the price of eggs a dollar a dozen in Decem- 
ber. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I differ with the gentleman. They were 
never a dollar a dozen, even when there was no such thing 
as cold storage dreamed of. We have only had cold storage 
for the last 40 years, and for eggs only the past few years; 
and prior to that time, according to the published prices, eggs 
never went up that high in December, when we did not have 
them at all—when they could not be carried over. 

Now, I think this matter of cold storage ought to be probed 
to the bottom. We have practically got the proof before us. 

The packers say that the warehousemen are the real of- 
fenders, and the warehousemen say that the packers are the 
real offenders, and I think we ought to find out who the real 
offenders are. It must be between them, because they control 
prices and they contro] the quantities of eggs. Cold storage 
gives them a peculiar power, because it is very inexpensive. 
If they undertook to keep poultry, for instance, that they had 
to feed and care for, it would be an expensive matter, and they 
could not do it, but with cold storage they can simply freeze 
it and keep it there indefinitely at a practically nominal cost. 

Mr. BOOHER. Is it the gentleman’s opinion that eggs would 
be lower than they are now if there were no cold storage? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think not. 

Mr. BOOHER. Would they be higher? 

Mr. McKELLAR. They would, at certain seasons of the year, 
be very much higher, and at other seasons very much lower. 

Mr. BOOHER. Is it the gentleman’s opinion that eggs 
would be lower right now if we had no such thing as cold- 
storage eggs? 

Mr. MeKELLAR. I believe, from my examination of this 
subject, that if there was no such thing as cold storage, and 
no speculators to influence the market, eggs would not be any 
higher than 60 cents a dozen, which they are now. 

Mr. BOOHER. Is it not the gentleman’s opinion that if 
there was no cold storage there would be no eggs at all and no 
market for them? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Quite the contrary, because they sold eggs 
in the months of October, November, and December prior to 
1870. As a matter of fact, until about 1900 there were no eggs 
held in cold storage, and yet we find prices much lower before 
that than they are now. They ought to be lower with cold 
storage than without, and would be if cold storage was honestly 
conducted. We find no such prices in the months of November, 
December, and October when there was no such thing as cold 
storage, when we had to depend on the supply of the hens in 
that time of year—no such prices as they are to-day. 

Mr. BOOHER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Certainly. 

Mr. BOOHER. Are there any eggs in the market at all to-day 
except cold-storage eggs? 

Mr. McKELLAR. How could there be cold-storage eggs on 
the market prior to the time of cold storage? 

Mr. BOOHER. I ask the gentleman if there are any eggs in 
the market now, to-day, at this time, except cold-storage eggs? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh. yes, a great many; a great many eggs 
are produced in October and November and December. 

Mr. BOOHER. But not to any great extent. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; to a considerable extent. 


Mr. BOOHER. If you take the cold-storage eggs out of the 
market, does the gentleman think it would not create a searcity 
and make the price of eggs higher? 

Mr. McKELLAR. If cold storage is regulated, it will reduce 
the price. Lf you are going to put this instrument of cold stor- 
age into the hands of the speculators and the gamblers, they 
are going to keep the price of eggs up, because it is for their 
interest; they are going to buy cheap and sell high. 

Mr. BOOHER. I am not trying to put them into the hands 
of anybody; I am just trying to get the gentleman's idea. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I understand; but I want to say that 
these egg manipulators have got the eggs in their hands, und 
all they are trying to do is to hold them; they are willing to 
drop this matter. They are like the darkey that was charged 
with a serious offense and the judge said, “ What do you want 
done with this case?“ And he said, “I want to drop it right 
where it is.” [Laughter.] That is the way with these storage 
people; they are not complaining, they have ntillions of dollars 
invested in cold storage, and they handle $3,000,000,000 
worth of products annuaily in the country and make enor- 
mous profits. They are perfectly willing to drop the matter 
right where it is; they do not want any national legislation, 
and they do not want any interference; they do not want any- 
thing except to be let alone.. I say, in all justice to my friend 
from Missouri, that if he will examine the statistics, he will 
find the price of eggs much lower in the three months of 
scarcity in the years when there was no cold storage than they 
are now with the immense supply of nearly 3,000,000 eggs in 
storage to-day. 

Mr. PLATT. Does not the gentleman want the speculators to 
sell their eggs when they are high? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am frank to say that men like this man 
Wetz are blots or leeches on the body politic. Here is a man 
that corners the price, who is enabled to coruer the price of 
eggs and hold them in cold storage, and when he gets the 
market cornered—one of the principal foodstuffs of the people— 
he laughs at the country; he laughs at what he calls the other 
fellow,” and makes every man, woman, and child in this country 
pay for what? Not for any honest effort or any honest labor 
on his part, but he sits around in the market of Chicago and 


has made a deal by which he makes $300,000 or $400,000 out of. 


the price of eggs. 

Mr. SWITZER. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will yield, 
I read from the letter which he handed me, this: 

It is impossible to tell what price the packer instructs his huck- 
sters to pay for eggs. : 

Mr. McKELLAR. The matter I referred to is in another part 
of the letter. 

Mr. SWITZER. In another part of this letter it says: 

Were it not for the fact that this 10 per cent of the product of the 
hen was put in cold storage and the great volume of production during 
the spring months, eggs would not be worth over 5 or 6 cents during 
that ime 

But it does not say that they were bought at that price. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the gentleman 
what I said at the very outset, that this gentleman who wrote 
that letter to me is opposed to my bill, and was arguing against 
it, but he gave me the facts, which absolutely disproved his 
argument. 

Mr. SWITZER. My question is, Where did he get the 6-cent 
eggs? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is in that letter there, 

Mr. SWITZER. No; he says that they would be that if it 
were not for cold storage. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will read to the gentleman just what he 
says. The gentleman will have to indulge me for a few mo- 
ment [taking the letter back from Mr. Switzer]. 

Mr. SWITZER. I did not read the latter part of the letter. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is right in the first part. Here it is. 
I do not feel that I have made a mistake in respect to the 
matter. He says: 

In every section of the country the greatest competitors of the ordi- 
nary commission merchant or speculator were members of the meat com- 
bine. Swift, Armour, Morris, S. & S., and all meat packers ran the 

rice of eggs higher than ever before, and their holding and persistence 
n keeping the price up has had much to do with the present stringency 
in the market. Eggs which cost the meat combine $2 to $3 a case are 
being sold by this combination as high at $7.50 to $9 a case. 

Is this not just what I said was in the letter? 

Mr. SWITZER. Where did he get them? 

Mr. McKELLAR. He got them from the producer. Eggs 
that cost $2 to $3 a case, according to my arithmetic, would be 
6% to 10 cents a dozen, and they are now being sold, according 
to my arithmetic and this letter, from 25 to 30 cents a dozen, 

Mr, FORDNEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. McKELLAR, Certainly. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Did the gentleman ever know a time in his 
life when eggs sold in this country for 6 cents a dozen. If so, 
he knows something that I never head of. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Speaker, I was born and reared on a 
farm, and I have sold eggs myself at 5 cents per dozen at home. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I never knew them to be sold for as low a 

rice. 
£ Mr. HAMLIN. Mr: Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Certainly. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I simply want to ask the gentleman if he 
does not have in mind the price to the consumer, always? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Always; and the price paid to the pro- 
ducer as well. 

Mr. HAMLIN. What is the average difference in the price 
of the eggs paid to the producer and the price charged to the 
consumer? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Speaker, I take great pleasure in 
again referring to the letter of this gentleman who is opposed 
to my bill, Mr. Preston, who says that the difference is from 
100 to 200 per cent; that is, the difference between what the 
producer gets and what the consumer has to pay. We ought 

to be fair to the middleman, but we ought not to allow him 
by means of cold storage to reap an unfair and unjust profit. 
It is too much of a tax on the American people. 

Mr. HAMLIN. If the gentleman will permit a moment, on 
that point I would like to say that there is a certain Member 
of Congress here, not myself, who is energetic and industrious, 
who tells me that he traced $5 worth of country produce, 
including eggs and butter, from a distance 25 miles out of this 
city, into the hands of the people who actually consumed that 
particular produce. The producers got $5 for it and the con- 
sumers paid eleven dollars and some cents. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is confirmatory of my statement. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Certainly. 

Mr. AUSTIN. I want to furnish my fellow standpat col- 
league from Michigan—— 

Mr. FORDNEY. A compliment, sir. [Laughter.] 

Mr. AUSTIN. Some information as to the selling of eggs at 
5 cents a dozen, Eggs sold for 5 cents a dozen in east Tennessee 
during the Cleveland administration when the Wilson tariff bill 
was in force. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I can hardly remember back that far. 

Mr. AUSTIN. In the last campaign I had present at a joint 
debate the largest produce dealer we had out there, and he con- 
firmed my statement during that joint discussion that he had 
bought eggs at 5 cents a dozen from farmers in that county dur- 
ing that period. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I sold them in 1883 and 1884, when Chester 
A. Arthur was President of the United States, at 5 cents a 
dozen, and afterwards bought them as a clerk in a country 
store at the same price—time out of mind—while Benjamin 
Harrison was President of the United States; so I do not see 
that any party in power governs the cost at all. 

Mr. BOOHER. If the gentleman will permit, while you are 
talking about cheapness during certain administrations, I think 
we can prove by the gentleman from Nebraska and the gentle- 
man from Kansas that during the Arthur administration corn 
was burned in Kansas and in Nebraska because it was cheaper 
than coal. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is not cold storage. [Laughter.] 
May I say this? Trade conditions have changed very much in 
the last 20 to 25 years in my memory. On the cotton plantations 
of the South we ginned our cotton and hauled the seed out in 
immense piles in the fields, there to rot year by year, and no 
other use was made of it, except for fertilizer and scarcely eyen 
for that. To-day the product of cotton seed and the by-products 
that come from it are worth in the neighborhood of $125,000,000 
asco to the American people. There have been changes since 
then. 

Mr. WILLIS. I do not like to interrupt the gentleman, but 
I want to get his opinion as one who has studied this carefully. 
In the gentleman’s opinion, how would the enactment of this 
bill into law affect the price that is received by the producer? 
I am not looking for any politics, but I want to get at the facts. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am glad the gentleman asked that 
question. 

WHAT OF THE PRODUCERS? 

It is said the producers get the advantage of these high 
prices; that the producers of eggs, the producers of cattle, the 
producers of fish, all get advantage of these high prices, and if 
we legislate on this subject we are legislating against the pro- 
ducers. Nothing is further from the fact. Take eggs, for in- 


stance. I am told upon high authority that the average price 
paid the producer is about 12 cents; the middleman, under the 
present arrangements, gets all the profits. That this is true is 
shown by the wonderful profits that have been made out of 
the business; by the enormous increase of this cold-storage 
business in the last few years; by the enormous amount of 
capital that has been put in cold-storage products, as heretofore 
shown. It is a stupendous proposition, good in itself if prop- 
erly carried out, but giving rise to the greatest evils when 
allowed to run regardless of restrictions. 

All of us who have lived in the country know that the pro- 
ducers of eggs get, comparatively speaking, a very small price 
for them. Under the present arrangement the packers and the 
cold-storage association, or those who use the cold-storage ware- 
houses, haye their agents and representatives in every egg- 
producing community, and they buy up the eggs when they are 
cheap. They are indiscriminately thrown into cold storage, 
regardless of their condition, and held until the fall of the year, 
when they are soid at an enormous advance in prices, rarely 
less than 100 per cent and sometimes as much as 200 per cent. 

Thus we see that cold storage which, if regulated, would 
produce incalculable good by conserving these food products, 
has been turned into an instrument of evil by permitting specu- 
lators and gamblers to fatten on one of the prime necessities 
of life. I have read a recent very excellent report on cold 
storage submitted by a committee of the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature. ‘There are some remarkable statistics in this report. 
Wholesale prices of food products are given, but no retail prices 
and no purchase prices. In other words, the report has to do 
very largely with the case of the dealer, but has practically 
nothing in the world to say about the producers or the con- 
sumers. They compare wholesale prices in said report, but 
never have a word of comparison of the prices to the consumer 
or the prices to the producer. The object of my bill is to aid 
both the producer and the consumer, to limit the middleman to 
a reasonable profit, and to put the speculator and gambler out 
of business. I think of all the effrontery I ever heard of is 
the statement of Mr. Louis F. Swift, of Swift & Co., Chicago, 
in talking about the misleading effect of marking and tagging: 

We feel quite sure it would mislead the public, because some of our 
meats when put away in the season of prime quality will be better even 
though a month or two in storage than fresh goods put away that were 
not quite of so good quality. 

If this statement is true, there could be no objection to mark- 
ing or tagging. Marking or tagging the date of cold-storage 
meats just means that the purchaser knows what he is buying. 
It can not hurt him, and, if the seller is honest, it can not hurt 
the seller. What Mr. Swift intended to say was, instead of 
fearing that this marking and tagging might mislead the public, 
that he feared the marking might let the public know what 
it was buying, a fact that Mr. Swift, no doubt, and the other 
packers, desire to conceal. 

In so far as the price of eggs paid the producer is concerned, 
I desire to quote the testimony of Mr. H. L. Preston, the editor 
of the Producer News, of New York, who, by the way, is op- 
posed to my bill. In a letter to me he says: 

Eggs which cost the meat combine $2 or $3 a case are being sold by 
these combines as high as from $7 to $9 a case. 

Now, $2 or $3 a case would be from 6 to 10 cents a dozen, 
80 dozen being in a case, the selling price of the packers 
being from 25 to 30 cents a dozen. Can any producer say that 
when trade conditions in these products are such as here de- 
scribed that the producer is benefited? 

But, says the cold-storage man, fresh eggs are now—in Octo- 
ber, November, and December, months of egg scarcity—selling 
at enormous figures. Will you not hurt these producers? Why, 
not at all. How can regulation of the cold-storage product hurt 
the genuine fresh-egg industry? It might lessen the price dur- 
ing periods of scarcity, but it will make the price of fresh eggs 
more uniform during the whole year. I have also, as you gen- 
tlemen see—which I did not read, because it would take so much 
time—three very stringent antitrust regulations in this bill. 
Now, one of those provisions is aimed at this condition of 
affairs. Swift & Co., Armour & Co., and maybe the warehouse- 
men who do business for themselves, send down to Kansas for 
eggs. Does your producer in Kansas fix the price of his eggs 
taking eggs, for instance, again? Not at all; they do not fix it. 
These agents of these combines fix it, and this bill absolutely 
prohibits, not only by a fine but by imprisonment, the men who 
are guilty of it. Now the price in the various cities are fixed 


by the combines, and I have a provision in here against that. 

I have a provision not only against an agreement but against 
the so-called gentlemen’s agreement—directions, secret, open, ex- 
pressed, or implied agreements—to fix the price of these food 
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products. And I want to say this, if you will let me make a 
and I am not a prophet at all, but I believe that the 

man in this House who votes against a reasonable regulation of 
food prodncts kept in cold storage in this country and against 
these trust provisions which enforce the regulations is going to 
have seriens trouble when he goes back home; and it does not 
make any difference to what party he belongs, for I find from 
my investigation that this country is aroused on this subject, 
and, after all, it is the people who spur us on and make us do 
right. 

Mr. WILLIS. How does it—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to say this—— 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman declines to yield. 

PACKING BUSINESS ODGHT TO BH PROBED, 


Mr. McKELLAR. Senator Heyburn no doubt, as seen in 
said hearings, did everything in his power to get testimony from 
these packers. They all treated him with contempt, treated 
this committee of the Senate with contempt, notwithstanding 
in making this examination he and it were representing the 
greatest and strongest Government on earth. The Government 
has had many bouts with these packers. It has gone to the 
courts with them many times, but sooner or later the packers 
have come out clear and free. No doubt they think they are 
stronger than the Government; otherwise they would not treat 
committees of Congress with this contempt or utterly disregard 
the plain rules of fair and square dealing. Doubtless their 
agents will soon be down here, when it becomes apparent to 
them that Congress means business on this cold-storage matter. 
I ask you, gentlemen, to bear in mind this prediction. 

According to the testimony of these witnesses taken in these 
hearings 90 per cent thereof is controlled by the packers. Mr. 
Becker stated that 95 per cent or upward is held in storage by 
the packers themselves (p. 188). 

The Government now says that the premises are sanitary and 
have inspectors for that purpose, but that is about all. Here 
are some one-half dozen or more concerns in Chicago controlling 
95 per cent of the meats of the country. The public has no in- 
formation whatsoever of how they manage their business. The 
Government practically has no control over them. They are 
not regulated. They defy the Government at will. They make 
no reports of receipts or deliveries of supply and demand. No 
one knows how they fix prices. Everyone believes they are in 
a combination; and yet, in this matter, which is probably the 
most vital matter to the consuming public, which is of vital 
interest to every man, woman, or child in the United States, the 
Government has no information, knowledge, or power in refèr- 
ence to this great souree of food supply. I do not believe there 
is a reasonable disinterested man in this country who does not 
believe that Congress should pass a law supervising and con- 
trolling and regulating the business of meat packing and kin- 
dred subjects and the method by which this great system of 
food products is distributed to the consumer. 


THIS BILL NOT DRASTIC. 


It has been stated that this bill is drastic. This is incorrect. 
Its purpose is to be fair to the producer, to the consumer, and 
to the honest middleman. It is desired to bring about a whole- 
some, clean, up-to-date, cold-storage system, which will make 
for the more perfect preservation and distribution of our won- 
derful food supplies in all seasons of the year at reasonable 
und fair prices. Its provisions as to preparation of foodstuffs 
for cold storage are the result of scientific, expert, and actual 
experiments made by skilled and learned officers of this Goy- 
ernment. Its provisions as to tagging, as to prohibiting cold- 
storage products from being re-stored, as to selling cold storage 
for fresh products, and, in part, as to time limits, are all based 
on laws of a number of States already passed or upon careful 
experiment and actual proof of expert witnesses. 

The drastic features of the bill are only aimed at the corrupt 
and dishonest, at the gamblers and speculators, at the plunder- 
bund of voracious yiiltures who stand around in the market 
places and reap where they have not sown and fatten on other 
people’s food. This bill as to these people is drastic, and it 
ought to be drastic as to them. I do not believe there is a Mem- 
ber in this great House of Representatives of the plain Ameri- 
can people who will stand up and defend any such plunder- 
bund of food sharks. 

Mr. FORDNEY. 
for information? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Certainly. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I am not disagreeing with the gentleman or 
agreeing with him. 

Mr. McKELLAR. With pleasure. 

Mr. FORDNEY. If the gentleman puts a restriction upon 


May I ask the gentleman a question just 


cold-storage plants that preyents them from purchasing eggs at 


a time when eggs are plentiful in the market, and there is a 
season of the year when eggs are plentiful and when they are 
searce, are you going to aid or injure the man who produces? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am going to aid him. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Are you going to aid him in getting a bet- 
ter price for his eggs when there is a surplus on the market by 
curbing cold storage which preserves them at a time when there 
are few fresh eggs on the market? 

Mr. McKELLAR. We are going to aid him, if the gentleman 
will permit me to say. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Surely; I asked for information. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Whenever you fix and leave free the law 
of competition in the purchase of these eggs from the producer 
and put the man who fixes the price by combinations out of 
business, then you are going to increase the price at that par- 
ticular time to the producer. 

The effect of this bill, in my judgment, if the gentleman will 
permit me, will be to distribute and conserve the food products 
and to equalize the priees throughout the year. That is the 
object of it. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Now, the principle of your bill, if it will do 
that, is a good principle, and makes it a good bill; but tell me 
how any man or set of men can control the price of eggs in a 
country town at a time of year when eggs are very plentiful on 
the market, when every merchant buys from every farmer, and 
every household has the privilege of buying from farmers on 
on Tell me how you are going to arrange the price 

en 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will just read what this gentleman says. 
I received this letter to-day. I do not know if it will answer 
the gentleman’s query. He says: 

Savannan, GA., December 6, 1913. 


Congressman MCKELLAR, 
Tennessee. 


spent the summer of 1912 in east Tennessee, between 
Mooresburg and Mooresburg Springs. I often saw the hotel pes send 
to a near. store and buy egga at 14 cents, turkeys 10 cents, chickens 
10 cents. he hucksters veled 0 0 the country and bought from 
families and the cross-road stores thelr produce and hauled it to a 
the cold-stor: men from Morristown. 
advance. They dressed 
home in 


Dear Sm: I 


September, wn and 
b Saperi found them to be 23 cen 
city they were 28 to 30 cents, and went on up to 35 and 40 cents, just 
what the cold-storage men chose to price them at. I am confident 
that you are right in placing the hich cost of living to the cold-storage 
men, and that 2 can restrict them to 90 per cent, or better still to 
60 pe cent, the om will drop out and the market will be governed 
by the supply and demand, as it nsed to be, and we will have legitimate 

rices on necessaries of life. The supply is ample now, but the cold- 
storage plants restrict the offerings. By all means, control these cold- 
storage people, and thereby help the suffering poor throughout the entire 
country. There is no better illustration of the evil than is practiced at 
Morristown, Tenn. I beg to refer you to Mr. CHARLES G. Epwarps, 
Member of Congress of first district of Georgia. 

Very respectfully, 
Wx. B. STURTEVANT, 
302 York Street West, Savannah, Ga. 

Mr. FORDNEY. Taking it for granted that what he says is 
true, let me ask you this question: In April, May, and June, 
down in Tennessee and thronghout the whole country, eggs are 
placed on the market which will not keep until September with- 
out being put into cold storage. 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is correct. 

Mr. FORDNEY. How is anyone going to control the price in 
April, May, and June unless they can keep those eggs until a 
later date when they are scarce in the market? It can only be 
done by cold storage? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It ought to be done by cold storage. The 
only thing we want to do is to protect the consumer of eggs. 

Mr. FORDNEY. I agree with you. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Label them and show the consumer what 
he is buying when he purchases these eggs. We must act with- 
out fear or favor and without injustice or malice. The whole 
country has its eye on this Congress as to what it is going to 
do about this, There is no doubt about it. There is not any 
proposition that has come before this House in years that has 
So roused public interest as this particular one. I do not mean 
my people particularly 

Mr. FORDNEY. Is it the farmer or the consumer in the city 
that is aroused? 

Mr. MeKELLAR. I take it that the protest is from all classes 
of the people, because I know of no community in this country 
where the newspapers of the country are violating public senti- 
ment. They nearly always photograph it rather than create it, 
according to my understanding. And I say that if there is 
nothing else but these publications, which have already done a 
great good, in my judgment, in bringing down the price of 
eggs and calling a halt on these monopolies, a great good has 
been done. 
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Mr. FORDNEY. I asked if those protests about high prices 
came from the producer or from the consumer in this country. 
I am asking for information and am not quarreling with the 
gentleman. A former Member of Congress made a statement 
once that he favored a law that would reduce the hours of a 
day’s work from eight to six, and that law must be written. 
He said that he also favored a law that would increase that 
man’s pay for a man’s work, and that that law should be 
written. He said he also favored a law that would lower the 
cost and yalue of that labor. If I was the brother of a man 
who made that statement, I would disown him 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think I would, too. 

Mr. FORDNEY (continuing). Because he is either a fool or 
a knave. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Speaker, we must act without fear or 
favor, without injustice or malice. The whole country has its 
eye on this proposition. and upon the attitude of Congress 
toward it. The noble women are organizing everywhere for 
the purpose of getting relief from unwholesome food and ex- 
tortionate prices. The producer must be protected against 
eombinations and trades and trusts which unjustly affect the 
prices at which his products are purchased from him. The 
consumer must be protected against rotten and unwholesome 
foods and against greedy “corners” which bring about ex- 
tortionate prices. The careful conservation and distribution 
of all foodstuffs should be jealously guarded. The right of 
the honest middlemen to a reasonable compensation for the 
preservation and distribution of these foodstuffs must be scru- 
pulously cared for. No injustice to any of these must be 
done. But the greedy speculator and gambler or violator of 
the law dealing in the necessities of life must be put out of 
business, even if he has to be put behind prison bars. We must 
not withhold the heavy hand of the law in the punishment of 
those who would fatten upon other people’s hunger, or who 
would enrich themselves by extorting from honest toilers these 
extortionate prices for the prime necessities of life. [Applause.] 

Gentlemen.of the House, I thank you most cordially for your 
splendid attention and great interest in this question. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKetrar] asks unanimous consent to revise and extend his 
remarks in the Rxconb. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I wish to insert the following as an 
appendix to my remarks: 

THis BILL SECTION BY SECTION. 

After making these general remarks, I now desire to take 
up the bill section by section and explain to the House as best 
I may its various provisions. 

SECTION 1. 

This section merely makes it illegal to ship adulterated and 
misbranded food products from one State to another. This is 
under the interstate-commerce clause of the Constitution, and 
need not be further dealt with. 

SECTION 2. 

Section 2 sets out in detail the periods in which the food 
products mentioned in the bill may be held in storage without 
becoming adulterated. I will take these up in their order. 

Beef: The limitation for cold storage of beef is fixed in the 
bill at seven months. This is upon the following evidence: 

Dr. Wiley, while not posing as an expert on this subject, 
thought four months was long enough to keep meats (p. 17). 
Mr. Murrell said three months (p. 28). Mr. Sinclair said six 
or eight months at the outside (p. 44), Mr. Webber, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., said there was a deterioration of meats as shown 
by his experiments at the end of six months (p. 78). His ex- 

. periments were made in the Center Market. Mr. Becker, who 
testified for the warehousemen, stated that beef in cold storage 
became rancid in eight or nine months (p. 186). Mr. Brownell, 
three or four months (p. 194). This was substantially the 
evidence before the hearings, and upon this evidence Senator 
Heyburn, unanimously supported by his committee, fixed the 
time at seven months, and I believe he was right about it. 

Veal: The same general rules that apply to beef apply to 
veal, except that it is much more tender and much more subject 
to deterioration. Mr. Becker said, when asked about the time 
of cold storage of veal: “ That is a detail that I would not be so 
well informed on. I do not think I would be qualified to answer 
that. I have seen veal in storage for long periods of time—I 
think as long as two or three months—that looked good. It ts 
sound and healthful food if properly stored for four or five 
months.” ‘This is practically the only definite evidence about 


veal in the record, and Senator Heyburn places the limit at 


four months. I think, under the proof, this was entirely too 
long. I think the first statement of Mr. Becker, that he had 
seen it when it looked good as long as two or three months, was 
correct, and I have fixed the limit at two months in my bill. 
Possibly it ought to be fixed at a shorter period. 

There is another reason why I have fixed it at two montis. 
As we all know, the number of cattle in the United States has 
constantly been decreasing for a number of years, and one of 
the principal causes of this decrease is supposed to be the 
slaughter of young calves for yeal. This looks like a very rea- 
sonable proposition, and I think, in so far as the time is con- 
cerned, we might well afford to err on the right side by fixing 
the time at a shorter period if we can thereby increase the 
number of cattle raised in our country. 

Pork: Dr. Wiley was of the opinion that four months would 
be sufficient for meat (p. 17). Mr. Murrell said three months 
(p. 28). He did not have any objection to the four-months’ 
period fixed by Senator Heyburn in his bill (p. 37). 

Sheep and goats: Mr. Becker was of the opinion that sheep 
kept about as well as beef (p. 187). But other witnesses 
did not go this far, and Senator Heyburn fixed the time at four 
months, and it seems to me this is proper. 

Lambs: Lamb was fixed at 3 months for the obvious reason 
the breaking down of the tissue would occur sooner in a lamb 
than in a sheep, just as the breaking down of the tissue of veal 
would occur more quickly than it would in beef. 

Game and poultry: Game and poultry were fixed by Senator 
Heyburn and his committee at 3 months, and I have fixed the 
same period. Dr. Wiley testified as to experiments which he 
had made, and his account is very interesting. He and his as- 
sistants hired space in Center Market, which space was re- 
served solely for this use. He further testified: 


We make these determinations once every three months, Lee Lr 
that was about the time when any changes which would be duced 
would be of snfficient magnitude to be discernible. The result of these 
examinations, briefiy, are as follows: That at the end of the first three 
months the jury’s verdict In regard to the taste of the articles was 
wholly unsatisfactory as to being able to discriminate between cold- 
storage bird and the freshly killed bird; about as many preferred the one 
as Krenna the other. After a number of determinations of that kind 
on this, as well as other snbjects, we came to the conclusion that there 
was no pereeptible deterioration of flavor in the space of three months. 
In the s period of six months there wus a very preponderating 
testimony in favor of the freshly killed bird, but there were still nu- 
merous insfances where a furyman would select the six-months bird as 
being superior in flavor to the fresh bird, but there was a prepon- 
derating vote that we assumed from this fact that a considerable dete- 
rioration in taste had taken place at the end of the six months, At 
the end of nine months ft was a rare thing for any man on the jury to 
make any mistake in regard to which was the cold-storage and which 
was no 

Mr. Gamble thought that poultry could be kept in cold storage 
for a period much longer than a year (p. 18). Mr. F. C. Cook, 
chemist in the Bureau of Chemistry, said there was a decided 
deterioration in six months (p. 61). Mr. Horne, of New York 
City, said it is the custom to carry poultry about four months 
in cold storage (p. 99). Mr. Mack said that poultry was usuaily 
carried in cold storage about six months (p. 236). This was, 
in substance, the evidence upon which the period was fixed ut 
three months. 

Dr. Mary E. Pennington, of the Department of Agriculture, 
says: 

The dictum of the warehousemen that there is no change in cold- 
storage poultry and that it may be 4 55 for an indefinite 697 od can not 
be se By in its entirety. th microscopic study and the taste of 
the cooked fowl confirm the fact that, microscopically, visible degenera- 
tion does take place. 

Dr, Pennington further says: 

Although it is impossible to obtain exact statistics on the subject, it 
is estimated that approximately from 75 to 90 per cent of the poultry 
produced in the United States is for a longer or shorter period pre- 
served in cold storage. While the number of ducks, turkeys, and geese 
is by no means s I. chickens, of course, are greatly in the majority, 
and from the appearance of the cold-storage warebouses in our large 
cities it would seem to be almost a matter of routine that every 
chicken intended for market should sojourn there for a certain, or 
rather an uncertain, time. 

Dr. Brownell said their time for cold storage of poultry was 
three or four months (p. 195). s: 

Fish: As to fish, Mr. Field, the attorney representing the New 
York Wholesale Fish Dealers’ Association, thought fish could be 
kept indefinitely. Lawyerlike, Mr. Field did so much talking 
that I hardly know what he did say about fish, except that it 
could be carried indefinitely, which does not mean much (p. 
216). 

Mr. Mack said there was no change so long as covered with 
ice (p. 242). Mr. Worden said nobody kept fish in cold storage 
any longer than they had to (p. 248). Mr. Prankard said fish 
would keep from three to nine months. 

Everybody knows that fish deteriorate very rapidly, and inas- 
much as they can be caught at any time of the year and are 


distributed all over the country, I think, probably, we have 
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made a mistake in making the time three months. There is 
more poisoning from eating fish than any other food product, 
and I think we ought to be very careful. Senator Heyburn 
and his committee fixed the time at three months. I believe it 
ought to be fixed at two months. 

Eggs: We now come to the most talked of of all food 

roducts to-day. Likewise, there are more differences of opin- 
ion as to how long eggs may be kept in cold storage. It is like- 
wise a most difficult proposition, because of the following facts: 
In February, March, April, May, and June the production of 
eggs tremendously exceeds the consumption. To illustrate what 
I mean, in those months the various cities receive probably 
four or five times as many eggs as they can consume. It is 
true that because of this glut of the market eggs are placed in 
cold storage. Now, the contention of the egg dealers is, if they 
can carry eggs in cold storage only three months, and would 
have to quit putting them in cold storage in June, that by the 
latter part of September the cold-storage supply would be out, 
and there would be an absolute dearth of eggs from October 
until January, because there are comparatively few eggs laid 
during these months. It is further claimed that eggs put in 
cold storage in hot weather, as in the latter part of June, July, 
August, and September, do not keep as well. I do not believe 
there is any reason for this latter contention, except they are 
not as carefully examined before putting in cold storage as they 
should be. If they are good eggs when put in cold storage, 
weather conditions could not have any effect on them, for they 
would remain exactly the same for a period of at least three 
months under this testimony. Senator Heyburn and his com- 
mittee fixed the period in which eggs may be kept in cold 
storage at three months. Realizing there is more force in the 
contention of the egg dealers I have modified Senator Hey- 
burn’s provisions by exceptions to this effect: 

“That eggs held in cold storage not less than 3 months, or 
more than 7 months, may not be classed as adulterated, if 
they are, upon inspection, sound and wholesome and are 
stamped or labeled as follows: ‘Second period cold-storage 
eggs. I believe that the period of 3 months with this pro- 
viso will bring about equitable and just distribution of the egg 
supply throughout the 12 months of the year, and at the same 
time give to the consuming public wholesome eggs and cheaper 
eggs. As it is now no consumer knows or very few of them at 
any rate know whether eggs that he buys are fresh eggs or 
cold-storage eggs. It takes an expert to tell. Cold-storage 
eggs are sold in every season of the year. We have no statis- 
tics on them. No reports are to be found. No information is 
furnished by the dealer or the storage houses. We know that 
the egg supply has increased faster than the population up until 
the last two or three years. We have not been able to get the 
figures for the last two or three years, but there is no reason to 
believe the supply of eggs has decreased. Mr. Preston says it 
has decreased. On the contrary, we believe it has increased, and 
yet prices have steadily gone up. The only possible reason for 
this is that the prices have been manipulated. 

Butter: The consensus of opinion is that butter can be kept 
in a fairly good state of preseryation in cold storage for three 
months. Some witnesses testified that it can be held longer, 
some for a shorter period. After hearing all of the testimony 
Senator Heyburn and his committee unanimously reported 
upon a period of three months, and I think they were prac- 
tically correct, and have so provided in my Dill. 

SO-CALLED EVIDENCE OF PACKERS NOT CONSIDERED. 


I have not considered the statements of the packers to any 
of this matter for the reason I do not believe the statements 
given in the way they are given and under the conditions which 
they were given is worthy of belief or consideration. If these 
packers wanted the public to know the facts and wanted the 
public to know the truth, they would not object to appearing 
before the committee of Congress and stating the facts. 

I want to suggest right here that I hope the subcommittee 
will require every packer or dealer who wants to be heard on 
this Bill to appear in person and submit to eross- examination. 
ARTICLES TAKEN FROM COLD STORAGE NOT ALLOWED TO BE RETURNED TO 

COLD STORAGE. 

The evidence taken by the committee of the Senate was prac- 
tically unanimous that when any of the above-mentioned ar- 
ticles of food had been frozen, or in cold storage for any period 
of time and taken therefrom, the process of deterioration was 
very rapid, and more rapid than it would be at first, and con- 
sequently it was improper to permit such articles to be restored 
to cold storage, It was shown by the proof that yast quantities 
of poultry, for instance, were taken from cold storage just 
before Thanksgiving and the Christmas holidays, and after each 
of said holidays the left overs were restored to cold storage. 
All the witnesses condemned this practice except the packers, and 
they need not be considered for the reasons heretofore stated. 


SECTION 3, 


Section 3 provides for the labeling of all articles of food or 
the package containing it; such labels to correctly state the 
time of production, killing, packing, or manufacturing and the 
period of time the article has been held in cold storage. This 
is the subject about which the witnesses disagreed, a majority 
of them, however, being of the opinion that these labels were 
right. A number of them claimed that it would be expensive. 
The packers, especially, made this claim. An expert as to the 
cost, however, was produced and it was shown that it could 
be done for a practically inconsequential cost. Mr. Carlin H, 
Reeves, of Chicago, the manager of the B. F. Cummings Co., 
of that city, manufacturers of perforating machinery, showed 
that his concern manufactured machines that would make the 
cost of labeling practically inconsequential. 

SECTION 4. 

Section 4 is a subject of more interest, as it provides broadly 
that no adulterated or misbranded food products shall be sold 
or offered for sale in any State of the United States when it 
is or intended for interstate commerce or territory or possession 
thereof. Of course the provision is good in so far as the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the Territories and possessions of the 
United States are concerned, but I have not yet had time to 
examine the constitutional question whether it is good under the 
Constitution without regard to the commerce clause; that is to 
say, whether it comes under the general-welfare clause govern- 
ing the welfare of the country. 

SECTION 5. 


Section 5 provides that if packages containing food products 
shall be broken the seller shall give to the purchaser all proper 
information in regard thereto, and that all food products and 
the packages it contains they shall bear truthful statements as 
to the quantity, quality, and character thereof, the time of 
placing the same in cold storage, and its removal therefrom. 
All of which regulations are certainly right and proper for the 
protection of the consumer. 

SECTION 6. . 

Section 6 defines what cold storage is. It is intended to in- 
elude all the products named in section 2, ranging from eggs, 
which are never frozen but kept at about 23, down to fish which 
is kept below zero. 

_ SECTION 7. 

Section 7 provides that any of the above-named articles which 
have been frozen in cold storage shall not be sold or offered for 
sale except in a frozen condition, and they shall not be inflated 
or manipulated so as to alter the appearance of the product or 
make it resemble the unfrozen product. This provision is 
obviously for the protection of the consumer. 

SECTION B. 


Section 8 provides that products when placed in cold storage 
shall not be diseased or unsound, and that they shall not be 
put there if caught, handled, or slaughtered in an unsanitary 
manner. 

. SECTION 9. 

Section 9 gives the power to the President of the United 
States to make regulations in reference to the inspection of all 
articles of food coming within the provisions of this act, which 
is manifestly a proper provision. 

SECTION 10. 


Section 10 provides for the punishment of all parties found 
guilty of misbranding or adulterating any food product and the 
violation of the act. The fines are large and the punishment is 
severe, but certainly not more so than they should be. Anyone 
guilty of manipulating food of the country to the detriment of 
the consumer should be severely dealt with. 

SECTION 11. 


Proof in this record shows that the cold-storage people are 
practically all together—that is to say, they seem to be divided 
into two classes: First, those who store for hire; and, second, 
the packers. ‘The warehousemen are joined together in an 
association. Evidently they are well organized, as shown from 
this proof. From the failure of the packers to come forward 
and testify, and from common understanding and knowledge, 
it is fairly certain they are organized. It is generally believed 
that the prices of all these are affected by an agreement existing 
between the various dealers as to when and how and for what 
price these products shall be put upon the market. 

This section prohibits this agreement, with heavy fines and 
imprisonment, and I think it is a proper provision. 

If these various cold-storage industries or packers are not 
joined and are not confederated together for the purpose of 
fixing prices of what they buy and of what they sell, and do not 
use cold storage to aid them in such agreement, then this pro- 
vision will hurt no cold-storage concern or packer. On the 
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other hand, if they have joined for any such purpose, it is mani- 
fest this Government ought to prohibit just such a combination. 
SECTION 12, 

It is generally believed that one of the methods by which 
prices are controlled is by what is known as a gentleman’s 
agreement, the common understanding and implied understand- 
ing of certain persons in certain localities to fix the prices at 
which all these dealers buy and sell at a particular time. 

This practice is prohibited by section 12, and the same may 
be said of it as was said of section 11. 

SECTION 13, 

It is commonly believed that the territory of the United States 
is divided up between certain rival concerns, so as to do away 
with the principle of natural competition and thus enable the 
severnl members of the association to reap larger profits from 
the consumer. If this belief is erroneous, then no one will be 
hurt by this provision. On the other hand, if it is well founded, 
those engaged in this nefarious practice should be punished. 

SECTION 14. 

This section simply provides that cold-storage products must 
not be sold as a pure product. It is obviously a proper pro- 
vision and no one vould object to it. 

SECTION 15, 

Frankly this section is aimed more particularly at the pack- 
ers. We ought to have exact statistics. We have not got them. 
The packers will not furnish them. They ought to be made to. 

Dr. Pennington says, “The warehousemen association holds 
itself ready to give these figures to any who are interested, and 
they are published in a number of places. The warehouses in 
the city of New York also make their storage holdings of eggs 
public. Chicago refuses to do so” (p. 16S). We have accurate 
siatistics on cotton, on wheat, and on other articles of merchan- 
dise, and surely there are no reasons why we should not have 
these statistics on these articles of food. On what meat have 
these pork packers fed that they can say to our Government, 
“ We will furnish this information, but will not furnish that” ? 
We must regulate them. It will be better for everybody and 
for the packers themselves as well. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 6 o'clock p. m.) the 
House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, December 9, 1913, 
at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Doorkeeper of the House of Representa- 
tives, transmitting an inventory of all property under his charge 
belonging to the United States (H. Doc. No. 430); to the Com- 
mittee on Accounts and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a letter 
from the Chief of Engineers, reporting certain claims against 
the United States which have been adjusted and settled by that 
official and approved by me, under river and harbor act ap- 
proved June 25, 1910 (H. Doc. No. 431); to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a certified copy of the findings of fact and conclu- 
sion in the case of Henry W. Chester v. The United States (H. 
Doc. No. 432); to the Committee on War Claims and ordered 
to be printed. 

4. A letter from the assistant cierk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a certified copy of the findings of fact and conclu- 
sion in the case of John Y. Hitt v. The United States (H. Doc. 
No. 8 to the Committee on War Claims and ordered to be 
printed. 

5. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a certified copy of the findings of fact and conclusion in 
the case of Trustees of the First Baptist Church of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 434); to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. i 

6. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a certified copy of the findings of fact and conclusion in 
the case of Elijah B. Bailey v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 
435); to the Committee on War Claims and ordered to be 

` printed. 

7. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a certified copy of the of fact and conclusion in 
the case of Andrew G. Fitz v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 
Sala ee ee 
p 


8. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting a certified copy of the findings of fact and conclusion 
filed in the case of Ralph Rogers, son and sole heir of Dudley 
Rogers, deceased (H. Doc. No. 437); to the Committee on War 
Claims and ordered to be printed. 

9. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a certified copy of the finding of fact and con- 
clusion in the case of Preston P. Doughty v. The United States 
(H. Doc. No. 438); to the Committee on War Claims and 
ordered to be printed. 

10. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a certified copy of the finding of fact and con- 
clusion filed in the case of Frederick E. Ransom v. The United 
States (H. Doc. No. 489); to the Committee on War Claims 
and ordered to be printed. 

11. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a certified copy of the finding of fact-and cor- 
clusions filed in the case of William M. Gooding v. The United 
States (H. Doc. No. 440); to the Committee on War Claims 
and ordered to be printed. 

12. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a certified copy of the finding of fact and con- 
clusions filed in the case of Thomas W. Durham v. The United 
States (H. Doe. No. 441); to the Committee on War Claims 
and ordered to be printed. 

13. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a certified copy of the findings of fact and con- 
clusions filed in the case of George H. Devol v. The United 
States (H. Doc. No. 442) ; to the Committee on War Claims and 
ordered to be printed. 

14. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a certified copy of the findings of fact and con- 
clusion in the case of William Moore v. The United States (H. 
Doc. No. 443); to the Committee on War Claims and ordered to 
be printed. 

15. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a certified copy of the findings of fact and con- 
clusions. filed in the case of Philo J. Beyeridge, son and one of 
the heirs of John L. Beverldge, deceased, v. The United States 
(H. Doc. No. 444); to the Committee on War Claims and 


‘ordered to be printed, 


16. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a certified copy of the findings of fact and con- 
clusions in the case of Mary E. L. Callaway, widow of James E. 
Callaway, deceased, v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 445); 
to the Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

17. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a certified copy of the findings of fact and condu- 
sion filed in the case of Ella S. Marsh, one of the heirs of Fran- 
cis G. Sherman, deceased, v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 
446); to the Committee on War Claims and ordered to be 
printed. 

18. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a certified copy of the findings of fact and conclu- 
sions filed in the case of Amanda Pierce, one of the heirs of 
Henry C. Pierce, deceased, v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 

7); to the Committee on War Claims and ordered to be 
printed. 

19. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Gaims, 
transmitting a certified copy of the findings of fact and conclu- 
sions filed in the case of Sarah Posey, sole heir of Thomas B. 
Posey, deceased, v. The United States (H. Doc, No. 448) ; to the 
Committee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

20. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a certified copy of the findings of fact and conclu- 
sion filed in the case of Green B. Turner v. The United States 
(H. Doc. No. 449); to the Committee on War Claims and or- 
dered to be printed. 

21. A letter from the assistant Clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a certified copy of the findings of fact and conclu- 
sion filed in the case of Julia F. Yates v. The United States (H. 
Doc. No. 450); to the Committee on War Claims and ordered 
to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills were severally reported 
from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and referred to the 
several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. .LEVER, from the Committee on Agriculture, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 7951) to provide for cooperative 
agricultural extension work between the agricultural colleges 
in the several States receiving the benefits of an act of Congress 
approved July 2, 1862, and acts supplementary thereto, and the 
United States Department of Agriculture, reported the same 
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with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 110), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WATKINS, from the Committee on the Revision of the 
Laws, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 5850) to amend sec- 
tion 162 of the act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating 
to the judiciary, approved March 3, 1911, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 111), which 
said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions was discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
9892) granting an increase of pension to Isaac Zimmerman, and 
the same was referred to the Committee on Pensions, 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 10064) to pro- 
vide for a per capita payment to the Chickasaws and Choctaws; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10065) authorizing persons holding title 
from or through an allottee of Indian lands in the State of 
Oklahoma and his assigns to recover such land; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10066) to provide for the purchase of homes 
for the Mississippi Choctaws; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10067) to provide for drainage of Indian 
allotments of the Five Civilized Tribes; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 10068) for 
the relief of certain officers on the retired list of the United 
States Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 10069) pro- 
viding for the cancellation of an allotment trust patent and 
reallotment of the land to heirs of deceased allottee; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 


By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 10070) authoriz-- 


ing the Secretary of the Interior to designate certain tracts of 
land in the States of Arizona, California, Colorado, Kansas, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, Oregon, South 
Dakota, Washington, and Wyoming upon which continuous resi- 
dence shall not be required under the homestead law; to the 
Committee on the Publie Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10071) providing for camping grounds 
along public highways through forest reserves and other public 
lands; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10072) authorizing summer homestead en- 
tries; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10073) extending the time and reducing 
the amount of annual payments to be made by entrymen upon 
reclamation projects; to the Committee on Irrigation of Arid 
Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10074) to provide for the erection of a pub- 
lic building in the city of Montrose, Colo.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. ADAIR: A bill (H. R. 10075) to authorize the pay- 
ment of pensions monthly; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 10076) for the 
regulation of the use of the mails by stock exchanges and their 
members, and to amend certain sections of the Criminal Code 
of the United States Compiled Statutes relating to lotteries, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. TEN EYCK: A bill (H. R. 10077) to provide for a 
survey and estimate of cost of a deep-water channel in the 
Hudson River, N. Y., between the city of Hudson and the dam 
at Troy; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 10078) authorizing the 
Secretary of State to inyite other nations of the world to 
participate in the drainage congress to be held at Savannah, 
Ga., 1914, and to appropriate $10,000 to help defray the expenses 
thereof; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. EDMONDS: A bill (H. R. 10079) appropriating 
$642,000 for improvements at Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. LINDQUIST: A bill (H. R. 10080) providing for the 
labeling, marking, and tagging of all fabrics, leather, and rub- 
ber goods, as hereinafter designated, and providing for the fumi- 
gation of same; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 


By Mr. PADGETT: A bill (H. R. 10081) to make the tenure 
of the office of the major general commandant of the Marine 
Corps for a term of four years; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. LEE of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 10082) authorizing 
the erection of a post-office building at Rossville, Ga.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10088) to fix the compensation of letter 
carriers of the Rural Delivery Service at a salary of $1,500 
per annum; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (II. R. 10084) to 
authorize the changing of the names of the steamships Buck- 
man and Watson; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

By Mr. KEY of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 10085) to pension the 
widows of the officers and enlisted men of the Civil War who 
married such officers and enlisted men subsequent to June 27, 
1890, and to pension widow and minor children of any officer 
or enlisted man who seryed in the War with Spain or Philip- 
pine insurrection; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 10086) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell to the city of Lawton, Okla., a tract 
of land to be used for watershed and water-supply purposes; to 
the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 10087) providing for 
the appointment of a board for the purpose of selecting a suit- 
able site for a naval armor plant in the Ohio Valley, in the 
Parkersburg manufacturing district, and to submit a report of 


the cost and availability of said plant; to the Committee on 


Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. OGLESBY: A bill (H. R. 10088) to prevent and 
punish the desecration, mutilation, or improper use of the flag 
of the United States of America; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOBSON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 163) pro- 
prosing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ADAMSON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 165) for 
recognition of the services of the late David Du B. Gaillard, 
lieutenant colonel, Corps of Engineers, United States Army, as a 
member of the Isthmian Canal Commission, and for the relief 
of Mrs, Katherine Davis Gaillard; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MANN: Resolution (H. Res. 833) directing the Sec- 
retary of War to send to the House of Representatives infor- 
mation concerning the operations of the Washington-Alaska 
military cable and telegraph system for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1913; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CARY: Resolution (H. Res. 334) authorizing and di- 


recting the Committee on the District of Columbia of the House, 


by subcommittee or otherwise, to investigate the health depart- 
ment of the District of Columbia and report its findings; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. ý 

By Mr. LAFFERTY : Resolution (H. Res. 335) to amend the 
rules of the House of Representatives by providing for record 
votes in committees, budget system for supply bills, authorizing 
two motions to recommit, providing for third reading of bills 
by title only, providing for yea-and-nay votes in Committee of 
the Whole House, limiting debate on private bills and bills on 
Calendar Wednesday, setting apart additional day for considera- 
tion of private bills and special days for motions to discharge 
committees, and providing for a committee on equal suffrage; 
to the Committee on Rules. $ 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAIR: A bill (H. R. 10089) granting a pension to 
Catherine Rugg; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 10090) granting 
an increase of pension to Edgar S. Bullis; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 10091) for the relief of 
©. E. Moore; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads, ; 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10092) to correct the military record of 
Rankin A. Hutsell; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10093) granting a pension to Lottie 
Baughman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10094) granting a pension to ©. W. Stan- 
ton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10095) granting an increase of pension to 
Abram H. Birdsall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


- 


By Mr. DRISCOLL: A bill (H. R. 10096) granting a pen- 
sion to Julia McDade; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


1913. 


By Mr. FOWLER: A bill (H. R. 10097) granting a pension to 
Robert W. Goodrich; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FREAR: A bill (H. R. 10098) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of War to issue a certificate of service in the name of 
Charles B. Walworth; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 10099) granting 
an increase of pension to William F. McCoy; to the Committee 
on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10100) granting an increase of pension to 
Preston Denton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMLIN: A bill (H. R. 10101) granting a pension 
to Emma J, Fitzwater; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HINDS: A bill (H. R. 10102) granting a pension to 
Annie H. Quill; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HAMILL: A bill (H. R. 10103) to correct the military 
record of John Smith; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10104) granting an increase of pension to 
Fannie Wanamaker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HULINGS: A bill (H. R. 10105) granting a pension 
to Margaret McGreevy ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. KENNEDY of Connecticut: A bill (H. R. 10106) 
granting an increase of pension to Lucy M. Peck; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10107) granting an increase of pension to 
Lucia Barber Thorpe; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10108) granting an increase of pension to 
James McCarthy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10109) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret Ann Higgins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10110) granting an increase of pension to 
Horace E. Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10111) granting an increase of pension to 
Chancey M. Hall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: A bill (H. R. 10112) 
granting an increase of pension to Marion S. B. Sharps; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 10113) granting a pension 
to William Wicker; to the Committee on Pensions. . 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10114) granting an increase of pension to 
Zlexander Childers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10115) for the relief of J. M. Potter; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LLOYD: A bill (H. R, 10116) granting a pension to 
James D. Silman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MOON: A bill (H. R. 10117) granting a pension to 
Frank V. Griffith; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10118) granting a pension to George W. 
Pinion; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10119) granting an increase of pension to 
James M. Lloyd; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10120) granting an increase of pension to 
William L. Lacewell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MANN: A bill (H. R. 10121) to reimburse Samuel M. 
Fitch, collector of internal revenue, first district of Illinois, for 
cigar stamps lost or stolen in transit; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10122) to credit Samuel M. Fitch, collector 
of internal revenue, first district of Illinois, on the books of the 
Treasury Department with the sum of $1,500 for cigar stamps 
lost or stolen in transit; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 10123) grant- 
ing a pension to Mary Van Duyne Evans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. POST: A bill (H. R. 10124) granting an increase of 
pension to James T. McCartney; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, & bill (H. R. 10125) granting a pension to Hannah Kizer; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10126) granting a pension to Hannah D. 
Underwood; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAKER: A bill (H. R. 10127) to place the name of 
Capt. Charles E. Tucker on the unlimited retired list of the 
Regular Army of the United States, with rank and pay as a 
retired officer of the Regular Establishment; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 10128) granting a pension 
to John T. Hensley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10129) granting an increase of pension to 
William Husky; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SLOAN: A bill (H. R. 10130) granting an increase of 
ron to Andrew J. Bruer; to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions, 
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By Mr. SPARKMAN: A bill (H. R. 10131) for the relief of 
William H. English; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 10132) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to J. Woodfin Minifie; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. > : 

By Mr. TAYLOR of New York: A bill (H. R. 10133) granting 
an increase of pension to Henry E. Johns; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TUTTLE: A bill (H. R. 10134) granting an Increase 
of pension to Francis Kenstler; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10135) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert Bimson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10136) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry Hann; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. McCOY: A bill (H. R. 10137) for the relief of Robert 
Hamilton McLean ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
162) for the relief of the heirs of George B. Simpson; to the 
Committee on Claims, 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Memorial of the Seattie 
Commercial Club, favoring an amendment to the seamen’s bill; 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also (by request), petition of Charles H. Clark, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, protesting against the passage of the seamen’s bill in its 
present form; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

Also (by request), memorial of the Portland Chamber of 
Commerce, of Portland, Oreg., fayoring passage of pending Sen- 
ate bill 8063, relative to employment outside of the classified 
service of competent consulting architects in the Supervising 
Architect's Office in the Treasury Department; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. ALLEN: Memorial of the Business Men's Club’ of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, approving suspension for one year of nayal 
constrnetion; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. , 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Evidence to accompany House bill 
9698, for the relief of Farley Connerty; to the Committee on 
Claims, 

By Mr. BARNHART: Petition of citizens of Michigan City, 
Ind., protesting against the passage of the seamen’s bill in its 
present form; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: Memorial of the Chicago Post Office 
Clerks’ Union, Local No. 1, National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks, favoring the passage of the Bartlett-Bacon antitrust 
8 1 (H. R. 1873 and S. 927); to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. DALE: Memorial of the Portland Chamber of Com- 
merce, of Portland, Oreg., favoring approval of Congress of 
pending Senate bill 3063, relative to employment in the Office of 
the Supervising Architect of the Treasury Department outside 
of the classified service of consulting architects to relieve the 
congested condition of that office; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, petition of G. W. Van Slyke and Horton, of Albany, 
N. Y., favoring the passage of the Bartlett bill (H. R. 4322) for 
1-cent letter postage; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: Petitions of business men of St. Mary, 
Kans., favoring the passage of bill (H. R. 5308) relative to 
mail-order houses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. EDMONDS: Petition of the Philadelphia (Pa.) Pro- 
duce Exchange, the Continental Exchange, and the Oil Trade 
Association, of Philadelphia, Pa., all favoring the passage of 
legislation for the establishment of a regional reserve bank in 
Philadelphia; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. ESCH: Memorial of the Portland Chamber of Com- 
merce, of Portland, Oreg., favoring the approval by Congress 
of the pending Senate bill (S. 3063) relative to employment of 
consulting architects for the Supervising Architect’s Office in 
the Treasury Department; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Petition of the Philadel- 
phia (Pa.) Produce Exchange, favoring the passage of legisla- 
tion for the establishment of a regional reserve bank in Phila- 
delphia; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Memorial of the Commer- 
cial Club of Seattle, Wash., favoring the passage of Senate bill 
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(S. 186) relative to the protection of life at sea; to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, memortal of the Chamber of Commerce of Cordova, 
Alaska, favoring the passage of the bill providing for the con- 
struction of a railroad in Alaska by the Government; to the 
Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. LAFFERTY: Petition of the Portland Chamber of 


Commerce, Portland, Oreg., favoring the passage of bill (S. 
8063) authorizing the employment of a sufficient number of 
competent consulting architects to relieve the present congested 
condition of the Supervising Architect’s Office in the Treasury 
Department; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. MOON: Papers to accompany bill for the relief of 
William L. Lacewell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany bill for the relief of Frank N. 
Griffith; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany bill for the relief of James M. 
Lloyd; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany bill for the relief of George W. 
Pinion; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. SCULLY: Petitions of citizens of the State of New 
Jersey, protesting against the passage of the senmen's bill unless 
amended to exempt vessels in the bay; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 


SENATE. 
Turspay, December 9, 1913. 


The Senate met at 10 o'clock a. m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D. 

Cor I. Crawrorp, a Senator trom the State of South Dakota; 
Girpert M. Hircucock, a Senator from the State of Nebraska; 
and WII HAM P, Jackson, a Senator from the State of Mary- 
land, appeared in their seats to-day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the Jour- 
nal of the proceedings of the preceding session. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Fletcher O'Gorman Smith, Mich. 
Bacon Gallinger Owen Smith, S. C. 
Bankhead Hitchcock Page Smoot 
Bradley Hollis Perkins Sterling 
Brady Hughes Pomerene Stone 
Brandegee ames Ransdell Sutherland 
Bristow Johnson R Swanson 
Rryan Jones Robinson Thomas 
Burleigh Kenyon Root Thompson 
Burton Kern Shafroth Thornton 
Chamberlain Lane Sheppard Townsend 
Chilton Lea Sherman Vardaman 
Clarke, Ark. Martin, Va. Shields Walsh 
Crawford Martine, N. J. Shively Weeks 
Cummins Nelson Simmons Williams 
Dillingham Norris Smith, Ga. Works 


Mr. SHEPPARD. 
sence of my colleague [Mr. CULBERSON]. 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont]. 
may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-four Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The Secretary 
will read the Journal of the proceedings of the preceding day. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
ANNUAL REPORT OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY (H. DOC. 

NO. 452). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the fifty- 
first annual report of the Comptroller of the Currency for the 
year ended October 31, 1913, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency and ordered to be printed. 

FRENCH SPOLIATION CLAIMS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate communica- 
tions from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mitting findings of fact and conclusions of law filed under the 
act of January 20, 1885, in the French spoliation claims set out 
in the annexed findings by the court relating to the following 
causes: 

In the cause of the brig Adventure, master, Benjamin Bioren 
(H. Doc. No. 458); 

In the cause of the ship Sally, master, Daniel McPherson 
(H. Doc. No. 457); 

In the cause of the brig Almy, master, Mitchell Cutter (H. 
Doc. No, 455) ; 

In the cause of the brig Delight, master, John Glazier (S. 
Doc. No. 265); and 

In the cause of the brig Nancy, master, Alexander Duguid 
(H. Doe. No. 456). 


I wish to announce the unavoidable ab- 
He is paired with the 
This announcement 


FINDINGS OF THE COURT OF CLAIMS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
communications from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting certified copies of the findings of fact and conclu- 
sions filed by the court in the following causes: 
ees 8 of George B. Drake v. The United States (S. Doc. 

0. í 

The cause of Elizabeth B. Beal, administratrix of George L. 
Beal, deceased, v. The United States (S. Doe. No. 268) ; 

780 cause of Guy C. Pierce v. The United States (S. Doc. No. 

The cause of F. G. Farrington, administrator of Stewart 
Hunter, deceased, v. The United States (S: Doc. No. 270); 

The cause of Hattie L. Willis and Mollie T. Willis, daughters 
and sole heirs of Phlegmon W: Willis, deceased, v. The United 
States (S. Doc. No. 271); 

The cause of Minerva A. McMillan, widow of James W. Me- 
Millan, v. The United States (S. Doe. No. 272); 

The cause of Eliza J. Orr, widow of William A. Orr, v. The 
United States (S. Doc. No. 273); 

The cause of Mary E. Smith, widow of John D. Smith, v. 
The United States (S. Doc. No. 274); 

The cause of Willamina R. Allenbaugh, widow of Charles T. 
Allenbaugh, v. The United States (S. Doc. No, 275); 

The cause of Sophia E. Keys, widow of Allen C. Keys, v. The 
United States (S. Doc. No. 276); 

8 oe of John Hobensack v. The United States (S. Doe. 

o. 277); 
= ee of William M. Paul v. The United States (S. Doc. 

vo. 8 

The cause of Thomas E. Camburn v. The United States (S. 
Doc. No. 279); 

The cause of M. ©. Marsh, executor of Eugene A. Marsh, de- 
ceased, v. The United States (S. Doc. No. 280); 

ate, ae of Benjamin Hecht v. The United States (S. Doc. 

No 1 

The cause of Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co., executor of 
5 Brown, deceased, v. The United States (S. Doc. No. 

** 

8 of Earl M. Rogers v. The United States (S. Doc. 
No. Dae 

en cause of Ernest Lomler v. The United States (S. Doc. 
No. ); 

The cause of John F. Dumont v. The United States (S. Doe. 
No. 285) ; 

The cause of Thomas M. Brady v. The United States (S. Doc. 
No. 286) ; 

The cause of James A. Seebolt, administrator of the estate of 
John H. Seebolt, deceased, v. The United States (S. Doc. No, 

T); 

The cause of Mary G. Bright, executrix of George A. Bright, 
deceased, v. The United States (S. Doc. No. 288); 

The cause of Christopher C. Andrews v. The United States 
(S. Doc. No. 289) ; 

The cause of Lewis M. Jarvis v. The United States (S. Doe. 
No. 290) ; 

The cause of Mary Lodwick, widow of Murty W. Lodwick, 
deceased, v. The United States (S. Doc. No. 291) ; 

The cause of Adam Smith Leib v. The United States (S. Doe. 
No. 292); 

The cause of Charles P. Wickham and Samuel A. Wildman, 
executors of estate of Frederick A. Wildman, deceased, v. The 
United States (S. Doc. No. 203); 

The cause of Charles D. Armstrong v. The United States 
(S. Doc. No. 294); 

The cause of Abbie A. Upson, widow of Henry Upson, de- 
ceased, v. The United States (S. Doc. No. 295) ; 

The cause of Elise Brammer, daughter and sole heir of Henry 
Kroeger, deceased, v. The United States (S. Doc. No, 296) ; 

The cause of Ludwell M. Cunard v. The United States (S, 
Doe. No. 297) ; 

The cause of County of Jessamine, State of Kentucky, V, 
The United States (S. Doc. No. 298) ; 

The cause of County of Newton, State of Missouri, v. The 
United States (S. Doc. No. 299); 

The cause of ‘The Curators of Central College of Fayette, Mo., 
v. The United States (S. Doc. No. 300) ; 

The cause of James L. Wharton v. The United States (S. Doc. 
No. 301) ; 

The — of Nannie B. Smith, one of the heirs of Lemuel N. 
Bishop, deceased, v. The United States (S. Doc. No. 302) ; 

es 7778 of Charles C. Adams v. The United States (S. Doc. 
No. 

The cause of Albert H. Lanphear v. The United States (8. 
Doc. No. 304); 
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The cause of Lizzie W. Townsley, widow of Artemus D. 
Townsley, v. The United States (S. Doc. No. 305); and 

The cause of Frank J. Warren and Lily J. Warren, children 
and sole heirs of Fitz Henry Warren, deceased, v. The United 
States (S. Doc. No. 306). 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The findings in these several causes, 
except, I believe, as to four, are that they are not legal or equita- 
ble claims against the Government of the United States. In four 
of the causes the court decides that they are equitable claims 
against the Government. The Chair thinks they should be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims, and that action will be 
taken. 


JENNIE R. W. VOLLMER V. THE UNITED STATES. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, transmit- 
ting a certified copy of the findings of fact and conclusion filed 
by the court in the cause of Jennie R. W. Vollmer, administra- 
trix de bonis non of the estate of Malbone F. Watson, deceased. 
». The United States, which cause was referred to the court by 
the resolution of the United States Senate under the act of 
March 3, 1911. known as the Judicial Code. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. This finding of the court is that it 
is a legal claim, The Chair believes that it should be referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is correct. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be so referred. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Chair 
whether the report of the Court of Claims, which was ordered 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations, is a judgment of 
that court or is it a simple finding that there is a legal claim 
against the Government? If it is a judgment, of course it should 
go to the Committee on Appropriations; otherwise, it seems to 
me, it ought to be referred to the Committee on Claims, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is frank to say to the 
Senator from Florida that there are about 500 pages, and this 
matter just came in this morning. 

Mr. BRYAN. I ask that the finding may be referred to the 
Committee on Claims, and if it is a Judgment of the court, then 
that committee can report it back to the Senate and it can be 
sent to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I feel quite sure that all 
fayorable findings by the court relating to any clainis submitted 
to the court have been referred heretofore to the Committee on 
Appropriations. I have no interest in it at all—— 

Mr. BRISTOW. Will the Senator yield a moment? If the 
bili submitting the claims to the Court of Claims authorizes 
the court to make finding in whatever amount it may think is 
due and render a judgment against the United States, then it 
goes to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. BRISTOW. But if it is purely for a finding of fact, it 
comes back to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is right. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, ‘There is a large number of these 
claims, and the Chair will ask as a personal favor that Senators 
acquainted with the procedure may examine them and then 
advise the Chair as to what course shall be taken. 

Mr. BRYAN. That was my object in asking that they should 
go to the Committee on Claims. Then that committee can 
report them back if a reference to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions is the proper course, and they can be so referred. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That will be done, then. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. ©. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed the fol- 
lowing bill and joint resolutions, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate: 

H. R. 9411. An act relating to expenditure of money received 
on account of liquor licenses, Washington Market Co., and from 
other sources; 

II. J. Res. 107. Joint resolution directing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to transfer $1,003,257.24 upon his books from the 
District of Columbia to the credit of the United States; and 

H. J. Res. 164. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
the Senate and the Clerk of the House to pay the officers and 
employees of the Senate and House, including the Capitol police, 
their respective salaries for the month of December, 1913, on 
the 20th day of said month. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. BURTON. I present resolutions adopted by the Business 
Men’s Club Co. of Ohio, a prominent business and social organi- 
zation, favoring the international suspension of naval construc- 


tion program. The resolutions are brief, and I ask that they be 
printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, 

There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas the following resoluti H. Res. 298) h 
the United States Congress 5 i F 


“Resolved, That in the opinion of the House of Representatives the 
declaration of the Lord of the Admiralty of Great Britain, the Right 
Hon. Winston Churchill, that the Government of the United Kingdom 
is willing and ready to cooperate with other Governments to secure for 
one year a suspension of nayal construction program, offers the means 
of immediately lessening the enormous burdens of the people and avoid- 
ing the waste of investment in war material. 

Resolved, That a copy of thic resolution be furnished the President, 
with the request that, so far as he can do so, having due regard for the 
interests of the United States, he use his influence to consummate the 
agreement suggested by the Right Hon. Winston Churchill": Therefore 

Resolved, That the Business Men's Club Co. heartily approves the 
above resolution, and the secretary is hereby instructed to send copies 
of the action of this body to the President of the United States, the 
Senators from Ohio, and Representatives ALLEN and BOWDLE. 


Mr. THOMPSON presented petitions of the Commercial Club 
of Concordia, Kans.; of James H. Little and sundry other citi- 
zens of La Crosse, Kans.; and of W. J. Heiney and sundry other 
citizens of Grainfield, Kans., praying for the early passage of the 
pending banking and currency bill, which were ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Mr. OWEN. I present a memorial from the legislative council 
of the conference of Progressive State Granges, relative to the 
pending banking and currency bill. I ask that the memorial lie 
on the table and be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the memorial was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Memorial on the pending banking and currency legislation. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States cof 
America in Congress assembled: . 


We, the undersigned members of the legislative council of the Con- 
ference of Progressive State prangen herewith memorialize you con- 
cerning the proposed reform of the banking and currency system. 

We approve the main features of the House bill as amended and pre- 
sented to the Senate by the chairman of the Senate committee, with the 
following exceptions : 

(1) We believe that the law should provide for not less than 12 re- 
gional reserve banks, The country divides naturally into commercial 
centers, and each of these centers should have a regional reserve bank. 

(2) We believe that the forthcoming law should enunciate a rule 
whereby the volume of the paper currency that is to be used in combi- 
nation with the metallic money shall be properly gauged, so that there 
can not be any undue inflation nor any undue contraction, the ideal be- 
ing stability in the purchasing power of money. When justice shall 
thus be established. the money question will no longer be a political 
issue, any more than is to-day the number of cubic inches in the bushel 
or the number of ounces in the pound. The bill as introduced in the 
two Houses last spring contained the needed rule, and we suggest that 
it be restored—in other words, that paragraph (d) of section 15 be 
amended to read: 

“Every individual reserve bank shall have power * + + (d) to 
establish from time to time, subject to review and determination of the 
Federal reserve board, rates of discount to be charged by the Federal 
reserve bank for each class of paper, which shall be fixed with a view 
of accommodating commerce and promoting stability in the purchasing 
power of money. 

The italici portion is the amendment we propose. 

(3) We believe that the Federal reserve notes provided for in section 
17 should be full legal tender and be issued only in such quantities and 
retired in such manner as will maintain stability in the purchasing 
power of money. 

(4) We believe that the division of the boards of directors of the 
regional reserve banks into three classes is perhaps unintentionally de- 
ceptive. Elected officials will serve, and propezig so, those who elect 
them, and as the bill provides that the member banks in each district 
shall elect six of the nine directors those six will obviously represent 
the banks that elect them whether they are engaged in banking or other- 
wise. These regional reserye banks are not intended to do business 
directly with the public, and we recognize the propriety of allowing the 
member banks and the Government, that are to supply the working 
funds to these reserve banks, to select the directors who are to conduc 
the business side of these enterprises, just as the selection of the mem- 
bers of the boards of directors of the national banks is vested in the 
ones who risk their money. 

(5) We are in favor of the guaranty of bank Le aah and hold that 
such We Ae should be incorporated in this bill. 

(G) We believe that a provision should be added to section 26 per- 

any bank making a loan on farm land to issue coupon bonds of 
enominations, 


coh 
sma 

(7) An amendment should be added to the bill prohibiting interlock- 
ing irectorates of banks. 

n conclusion, we desire to say we belleve that the enactment of this 
banking and currency bill, with the amendments herein recommended, 
will, whatever minor defects operation may disclose, if supplemented 
with legislation providing rural credit banks, give to the country a bank- 
ing an 8 stem equal, if not superior, to that of any other 
nation, and we believe that public welfare demands its prompt enact- 


ment. 
Respectfully, C. B. KEGLEY, 
O. GARDNER, 
Wu. T, CREASY, 
JOHN A. MCSPARROW, 
GEO. P. HAMPTON, 
Legislative Council, Conference of Progressive State Granges. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., December 1, 1913. 
State granges represented In the conference: Colorado, Idaho, Ken- 
tucky, Maine, Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, and Washington. 
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BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. GALLINGER: 

A bin (S. 3000) making an appropriation for the construc- 
tion of a dry dock at the Portsmouth Navy Yard; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 8601) granting an increase of pension to Eunice M. 
Boynton (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: 

A bill (S. 3602) providing for the disposition of land of the 
United States no longer considered suitable for use of the 
Organized Militia as target ranges; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 3603) for the relief of John W. Hagan; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHERMAN: 

A bill (S. 3604) granting an increase of pension to Simpson 
Newman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KERN: 

A bill (S. 3605) for the relief of Jonathan Baker (with accom- 
panying papers): to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3606) granting a pension to Laura M. Goodwine 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 8607) granting a pension to Mary E. Howard (with 
accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 3608) granting an increase of pension to Silas W. 
Norris (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

DELEGATE FROM THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. POINDEXTER submitted an amendment intended to 
be proposed by him to the bill (S. 2863) providing for the elec- 
tion of a Delegate to the House of Representatives from the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District of Columbia and ordered 
to be printed. 

AMENDMENT TO THE RULES. 


Mr. SMOOT. According to the notice I gave on December 6 
of a proposed amendment to paragraph 1 of Rule XXIX. I sub- 
mit the following resolution and ask that it be referred to the 
Committee on Rules. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let it be read first, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the reso- 
lution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 234) was read and referred to the 
Committee on Rules, as follows: 


Resolved, That paragraph 1 of Rule XXIX be amended by inserting 
in line 8, between the words “Senate” and otherwise,“ the words 
“shall by vote,” so that the paragraph as amended shall read: 

“I. Eyery motion to print documents, reports, and other matter 
transmitted by either of the executive departments, or to print memo- 
rials, petitions, accompanying documents, or any other paper, except 
bills of the Senate or House of Representatives, resolutions submitted 
by a Senator, communications from the legislatures or conventions, 
lawfully called, of the respective States, and motions to print by order 
of the standing or select committees of the Senate, shall, unless the 
Senate shail by vote otherwise order, be referred to the Committee on 
Printing. When a motion is made to commit with instructions, it shall 
be in order to add thereto a motion to print. 


HOUSE BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS REFERRED. 


The following bill and joint resolutions were read twice by 
their titles and referred to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 5 

H. R. 9411. An act relating to expenditure of money received 
on account of liquor licenses, Washington Market Co., and from 
other sources; and 

H. J. Res. 107. Joint resolution directing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to transfer $1,003,257.24 upon his books from the 
District of Columbia to the credit of the United States. 

II. J. Res. 164. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
the Senate and the Clerk of the House to pay the officers and 
employees of the Senate and House, including the Capitol police, 
their respectiye salaries for the month of December, 1913, on 
the 20th day of said month, was read twice by its title and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations. P 

ELECTION OF SENATORS. 

Mr. BRADLEY submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 2860) providing a temporary method 
of conducting the nomination and election of United States Sen- 
ators, which was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

ADDITIONAL CLERKS TO SENATORS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning business is closed. The 
calendar under Rule VIII is in order, and the first business on 
the calendar will be stated. 


The first business on the calendar was the resolution (S. Res. 
19) reported by Mr. Wirrtams, from the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate on April 28, 
1913, with an amendment to strike out all of the original resolu- 
tion and in lieu thereof to insert: 

Resolved, That all Senators now having less than three employees, 
as chairmen of committees or otherwise, be allowed an additional em- 
ployee, to be paid at the rate of $1,200 per annum from the contingent 
fund of the Senate until otherwise provided by law. 

Mr. THOMAS. I merely wish to inquire if that is the resolu- 
tion submitted by the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones]. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is a resolution submitted by the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] on the 17th of 
March last. The question is on agreeing to the substitute 
amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR SERVICE. 


The next business on the calendar was the resolution (S. Res. 
65) directing the Committee on Foreign Relations to report to 
the Senate certain information relative to employees in the 
Diplomatic and Consular Service of the United States. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution goes over. 


ELECTION OF SENATORS. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I should like to have 
the attention of the Senator from Montana [Mr. WatrsuH] for a 
moment. We are now considering the calendar under Rule VIII, 
and I would ask the Senator from Montana whether there is 
any reason why we should not proceed, if the Senate is willing, 
to the consideration of the senatorial election bill? 

Mr. WALSH. There is no reason that I know of, and I 
should be very glad to join in getting the bill before the Senate 
at this time. I have a suggestion to make in relation to an 
amendment, which I feel will remove any objection which the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Braprey] had to the consideration 
of the measure; and, if the Senator will give me his attention, 
I shall be very glad to read it, and doubtless he will find no 
occasion for further refusing to join in the request for unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill. 

If the bill is brought before the Senate for consideration, I 
will say tothe Senator from Kentucky that it is my purpose to 
move to add to the bill as reported a section reading as follows: 


Nothing herein contained shall be construed to affect the right of 
person to a seat in the Senate under any election heretofore held 
or appointment heretofore made. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, in order that the matter 
may be properly before the Senate, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate now proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 
2860, being the senatorial election bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2860) providing a 
temporary method of conducting the nomination and election 
of United States Senators, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Privileges and Elections with an amendment to 
strike out all after the enacting clause and to insert: 


First. That at the regular election held in any State next preceding 
the expiration of the time for which any Senator was elected to repre- 
sent such State in Congress, at which election a Representative to 
Congress is regularly by law to be chosen, a United States Senator from 
said State shall be elected by the people thereof for the term com- 
mencing on the 4th day of March next thereafter. 

Second. That in any State wherein a United States Senator is here- 
after to be elected either at a general election or at any special election 
called by the executive authority thereof to fil a vacancy, until or 
unless otherwise specially provided by the legislature thereof, the nomi- 
nation of candidates for such office shall be made, the election to fill 
the same conducted, and the result thereof determined, as near as may 
be, in accordance with the laws of such State regulating the nomina- 
tion and election of candidates for Members at Large of the National 
House of Representatives: Prorided, That in case no provision is made 
in any State for the case of the nomination or election of Representa- 
tives at Large, the procedure shall be in accordance with the laws of 
such State respecting the ordinary executive and administrative officers 
thereof who are elected by the vote of the people of the entire State: 
And provided further, That in any case the candidate for Senator re- 
ceiving the highest number of votes shall be deemed elected. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. I propose an amendment to the bill, 
which I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah proposes 
an amendment to the bill, which will be stated. 

The Srcrerary. It is proposed to strike out the remainder of 
page 2 after the words “election of,” in line 19, and the word 
“ State,” in line 1, page 3, and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: 

Representatives in Congress: Provided, That if the manner of such 
nomination or election is not applicable to the case of a nomination or 


election by the people of the entire State, the laws respecting the man- 
ner of Hominating — electing the governor shall be followed. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND obtained the floor. 


| 
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Mr. BACON. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I do. 

Mr. BACON. I wish to suggest that this is a matter af con- 
siderable importance, and if there are going to be any material 
amendments made to the bill we onght to have some better op- 
portunity to understand them than simply by hearing them read 
at the desk. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The amendment which I propose has 
been on the desks of Senators for three or four days—— 

Mr. BAGON. I did not know that fact. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. And it has also been printed. 

Mr. BACON. I was not aware of that. 

Mr. STONE. How will the bill read as proposed to be 
amended? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, the bill as reported 
from the committee provides for both general and special elec- 
tions of Senators, and it provides that in both cases— 
the nomination of candidates for such office shall be made, the election 
to fill the same conducted, and the result thereof determined, as near 
as may be in accordance with the laws of such State regulating the 
nomination and election of candidates for Members at Large of the 
National House of Representatives. 

I think there are States where there is no provision made in 
the law for the election of Representatives at Large. The 
Statutes of the United States contemplate that Representatives 
shall be elected in the districts of the State. Sometimes provi- 
sion is made for the election of the Representative at Large 
when a new apportionment is made, but that is only a tempo- 
rary matter. A temporary provision is sometimes made for the 
election of the Representative at Large until general provision 
can be made for a reapportionment of the State, but I think 
it will be found that in many of the States the language of 
the statute is applicable only to the election of Representatives 
in the various districts, and it will be found that there is no 
specific language applicable to the election of Representatives at 
Large. So the amendment which I propose is to strike out the 
language of the bill with reference to the election of Representa- 
tives at Large and to simply provide that the law with reference 
to the election of Representatives in Congress shall be followed. 
I am aware of the fact that if that is done and if nothing more 
than that is done some confusion may result when we come to 
the question of the nomination of Senators, because the laws 
of some of the States with reference to nominations where 
primary laws are in effect will only be applicable to a district, 
and may not be applicable to the case of an officer elected by 
the entire vote of the people. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I do. 

Mr. REED. I desire to ask the Senator what he would do in 
those States where the governor is not elected by popular vote? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. There is no such case, as I under- 


stand. 
Mr. REED. My understanding is that there is such a State. 
,Mr. SUTHERLAND. I do not so understand. To what 
State does the Senator refer? 

Mr. REED. I have not examined the matter, but I think 
the election of a governor in New Hampshire frequently goes to 
the legislature under some circumstances. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, we changed our State 
constitution last year, so that hereafter the governor will be 
elected by popular vote. The recent election was the last one 
to be held under the old constitution. 

Mr, REED. Is a plurality or a majority required? 

Mr. GALLINGER. A plurality. Our constitution and our 
laws now conform precisely to the rules that prevail in practi- 
cally all of the States. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. As I understand, there are still one or 
two States perhaps where, when as a result of the election a 
majority vote has not been cast for any candidate, the election 
goes into the legislature. That, I suppose, is the case to which 
the Senator from Missouri refers; but that situation is coy- 
ered by the second proviso in the bill, which is: 

And provided further, That in any case the candidate for Senator 
receiving the highest number of votes shall be deemed elected. 

Of course, in a State where the law provides that when no 
candidate for governor has received a majority of the votes the 
election must be held by the legislature, that can not be ap- 
plicable to the case of the election of a Senator, because the 
amendment to the Constitution expressly provides that Senators 
shall be elected by the people; but in order to obviate any ques- 
tion we have inserted the proviso to which I have just called 
attention. 


Mr. BACON. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, I do. 


Mr. President 


Mr. BACON. I desire to ask the Senator a question, which 
possibly might also be addressed to the Senator in charge of 
the bill. I ask whether or not Congress has any right to pre- 
scribe how Senators shali be nominated? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. No—— 

Mr. BACON. Pardon me a moment, please, that I may make 
plain my question. The constitutional provision is the one 
which controls, and if a man is elected in the way which the 
constitutional provision prescribes, the question of hew he was 
put into the race, it seems to me, can not be considered. It 
occurs to Me that it is not a proper thing for us te pass à law 
imposing conditions or laying commands unless we are author- 
ized to enforce them. This bill provides that a man shall be 
nominated in a certain way. It uses the word “shall *—shall 
be nominated in a certain way. A man has a right to run for 
the Senate in an election before the people without being nomi- 
nated at all; and if any man should choose to come ont as an in- 
dependent candidate and run as a candidate for Senator before 
the people and should receive a majority of the votes, or a 
plurality, as the case might be, we could not say to him, “ You 
were not nominated as this law requires.” We could not turn 
him away from this door on the ground that he had not re- 
ceived a nomination. That being the case, while it may be 
said that the words are harmiess and surplusage, is it proper 
that we should include in an act words which impose a duty 
und make a command that we ourselves would not have a right 
to enforce or look into? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator from Georgia asks me a 
question and then proceeds to answer it himself. I think 
it is quite true that Congress ought not undertake to inter- 
fere with the laws of a State providing a method for nomi- 
nating Representatives or Senators, but the difficulty with 
this situation is that the laws of the various States, par- 
ticularly the primary laws providing for the manner of nomi- 
nating Representatives and State officers, will not be applicable 
at all in the case of a Senator, because those laws are not by 
their terms made applicable, and the only way that those laws 
can be made available is for Congress by this legislation to 
recognize them until such time as the States themselves shall 
pass legislation either providing for an original method of 
nominating Senators or adapting their present State laws to 
that condition. 

The whole of this measure is temporary. It is to 
tide over this difficulty, and unless Congress legislates with 
reference to the nominations as well as the elections, then the 
primary laws of some of the States will not be applicable and 
can not be availed of by the people. That is the purpose as I 
understand. 

Mr. President, I desire to proceed a little further with the 
amendment I have proposed. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I think, if I understand 
this provision, that I quite agree with the Senator from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Bacon]—that all reference to nominations ought to 
be left out of this bill, or else they ought to be made to conform 
with the State requirements absolutely. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. They do. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. For example, in the State of Mississippi 
we never permit a man to be nominated by a plurality vote. 
No man can be the nominee of a party in Mississippi unless he 
has received a majority at the primary. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Let me interrupt the Senator from 
Mississippi long enough to say that this bill does not attempt 
to interfere with that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I read this on page 3: 

And provided further, That in any case the candidate for Senator 
receiving the highest number of votes shall be deemed elected. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. But that does not apply to nominations, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does not that relate back to the provision 
for nominations? $ 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Oh, no; only to the election. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What would be the objection, if the Sen- 
ator will follow me, to striking out, in lines 15 and 16, op page 
2, the words “the nomination of candidates for such office shall 
be made”; and striking out, in line 17, the words “as near as 
may be”? This bill provides that the State laws shall be fol- 
lowed “as near as may be.” Why can not the State laws be 
followed? Also, what would be the objection to striking out, 
in line 22, the words “nomination or”; in other words, why 
should this relate to a nomination at all? It seems to me what 


we are trying to do is this: We are trying to provide for the 
popular election of Senators. The method by which Senators 
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shall be elected at a primary, it-seems to me, might very well 
be left to the States. One State requires a plurality and an- 
other requires a majority. In my State, for example, we have 
a general primary between the candidates, and, then, if no one 
gets a majority, there is another primary within 10 days be- 
tween the two highest candidates. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. In just a moment I will yield. Let me 
ask the Senator from Mississippi a question right there. Sup- 
pose that is stricken out of the bill, and nothing at all is said 
with reference to nominations and the bill is passed simply 
regulating elections. Under what law of Mississippi would you 
proceed to nominate a United States Senator? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We already have a law for nominating all 
officers in Mississippi, and we have had it for quite a long 
while. The Senator has been nominated for years. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. There is a law which applies to Sen- 
ators? Then that would cover the case of Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. -It applies to all officers who are to be 
nominated at all. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. That would cover the case of Missis- 
sippi; but there may be States where no specific provision is 
made with reference to the nomination of Senators, and in those 
cases we want to adapt the law with reference to the nomina- 
tion of Representatives. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I dare say there is not a State in the Union 
that has not some customary method of nominating men for 
office as representatives of the party. It may be that some 
States have not a primary nomination. I do not know about 
that. It may be that some of them do not nominate in pri- 
maries; but the point that it seems to me is clear is that we 
ought to have nothing to do with that. We ought to leave that 
to the respective States. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I do. 

Mr. WALSH. Allow me to say to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi that that is just exactly what we do do. We let them do 
just exactly as they see fit about it. If they haye not any 
laws for the nomination of any of the other persons who are 
to be voted for, then they have not any law for the nomination 
of a United States Senator. If they have a law providing for the 
nomination of a governor, a secretary of state, or any other 
State officer, we provide that that law shall be equally applicable 
to the candidate for United States Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator will pardon me, there are 
States which have no Jaw at all upon the subject of nomination. 

Mr. WALSH. Exactly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is a mere matter of party custom. 

Mr. WALSH. Exactly. Therefore there will be no law in 
such a State for the nomination of a United States Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Can that custom be followed? Why can 
you not leave it to the State and let the custom be followed? 
Prior to 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, let me answer the Senator from 
Mississippi. If in any State there is no law in relation to the 
nomination of candidates for any offices, there will be no law 
for the nomination of a candidate for United States Senator. 
In such States the nomination of candidates for United States 
Senator will, as a matter of fact, be governed by the custom that 
prevails there, just the same as custom governs in the nomina- 
tion of a candidate for any other office. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I believe the Senator from 
Montana is right about that. The bill was just brought to my 
attention. I had to read it rather hurriedly and hastily, and 
my inquiries have been as much for information as for criticism. 
That being the case, I want the State custom or the State law, 
whatever ic is, respected. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. This will not interfere in any way with 
the law of Mississippi. It will not interfere with it in the 
slightest. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. SVALSH. Let me state further that in any of those 
States, just as soon as they make a general provision for the 
nomination of all officers or a special provision for the nomina- 
tion of United States Senators, that will take effect under this 
bill. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President r 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from California? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Ido. 


Mr. WORKS. With respect to the suggestion made by the 
Senator from Georgia that one may become a candidate without 
a nomination, and that that is not covered by the bill, I suggest 
to the Senator from Utah that that objection might be covered 
by the insertion after the word “ made,” in the sixth line of the 
second paragraph, of words something like the following: “ the 
mode of becoming a candidate determined,” so that it would 
read, if amended: 


Until or unless otherwise specially ae by the legislature thereo: 
the nomination of candidates for such office shall be made, the mode o 
becoming a candidate determined, the election to fill the same conducted, 
and the result thereof determined, as near as may be— 


And so forth. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I see no objection to that, although it 
occurs to me that the word “nomination” is sufficient to cover 
the whole subject. 

Mr. WORKS. That may be so; but certainly under the law 
of many of the States one may become an independent candidate 
without any nomination, and this would cover that case. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Personally, I see no objection to that. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me a 
moment 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

Mr. BACON. If I do not unduly interrupt the Senator, I wish 
to ask him a question. Suppose, after we pass this bill, a Senator 
should be elected by a majority vote of the people at a duly 
authorized election in which there was an entire disregard of 
this provision as to nominations, and the Senator thus elected 
should present himself here for admission to a seat in the 
Senate. What would be the attitude of the Senator from Utah 
with reference to the disregard of the provision of law regard- 
ing nominations? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I do not know what would 
be the attitude of the Senator from Utah with reference to that 
question. Until it arises I prefer not to express an opinion 


about it. 


Mr. BACON. If the Senator will pardon me, I want to say 
that I have too high a regard for the Senator's ability as a 
lawyer to question in my own mind for a moment what he would 
do. The constitutional amendment says that a Senator shall be 
elected by the popular vote of the people, and the only require- 
ment is that he shall be elected by those whom that amendment 
constitutes the duly qualified electors, to wit, those who are 
authorized to vote for the members of the most numerous 
branch of the legislature. We can not add to that qualification 
or take from it. Whenever that qualification is complied with 
and a Senator receives a majority vote and presents himself 
here I have not the slightest doubt in my mind, although the 
Senator himself may doubt it, as to what the judgment of the 
Senator from Utah would be. He would be entitled to his seat. 

The only purpose of the inquiry is this: In view of the fact 
that this can not affect the right of a Senator to his seat, I do 
not think we have any right to impose a condition as to how a 
nomination shall be made. I do not think it is any of our busi- 
ness how a nomination shall be made. We do not require it in 
the case of a Representative. There is no such law on the 
statute books as to the manner in which a Member of the other 
branch of Congress shall be elected—that he shall be nominated 
in a certain way. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Georgia 
yield to me? 

Mr. BACON. I have the floor by the grace of the Senator 
from Utah. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator from Georgia has not the 
floor. The Senator from Utah will yield. 

Mr. BURTON. I will state that we have legislated on the 
subject of nomination with regard to Representatives in Con- 
gress. The degree of control which we have over nominations 
has often been discussed here. The apportionment act approved 
August 8, 1911, contains this section: 


Sec. 5. That candidates for Representative or Representatives to be 
elected at large in any State shall be nominated in the same manner 
as ag yas for governor, unless otherwise provided by the laws of 
such State. 


Mr. BACON. That certainly escaped me whenever it passed. 
I did not know of it. I am speaking generally, however. The 
Senator will recognize, of course, that the election of a Repre- 
sentative at large from a State is very rare, and legislation with 
regard to that matter does not attract very general attention. 

Mr. ROOT and Mr. WALSH addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield, 
and to whom? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I yield first to the Senator from New 
York. 
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Mr. ROOT. I wish to express my agreement with the view of 
the Senator from Georgia. The difficulty about undertaking to 
legislate regarding the processes in the several States which 
culminate in an election is not any difficulty that we can see 
now; it is that we can not see what difficulties may arise. We 
can not see what interference the rules we prescribe may cause 
in the future. J think we had better let it alone and leave the 
States to regulate their own affairs in regard to elections. The 
term “election” must include and embrace all steps of what- 
ever kind whether by law or by custom or by voluntary and 
uncontrolled action of the people—all the steps which culminate 
in the final determination of the person who is to hold the office. 

When we haye legislated and said what we think it is neces- 
sary to say about election, we include, without any limitations 
on our part, all the varied methods of accomplishing an elec- 
tion. We include every kind of nomination that a State may see 
fit to adopt. I think we had better be as simple and as brief 
about it as possible. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, I would quite agree with what has been 
said by the Senator from New York and the Senator from 
Georgia if it were not for one consideration, which I will men- 
tion in a moment. First of all, let me say that the legislatures 
of the various States act under a power conferred in exactly 
the same words as that under which Congress acts. The legis- 
latures are given the power to regulate the time, place, and 
manner of elections. Under that power the legislatures of the 
yarious States provide for the nomination of representatives. 
They pass their primary laws. It is a preliminary step to the 
election, it is true, and yet it must come under one or the other 
of those descriptive words—the time, or the place, or the 
manner, 

It seems to me that Congress, having the same power, would 
have the right, if it chose to exercise it, of regulating the man- 
ner of nomination as well as the States would have. But how- 
ever that may be, I should not be in favor of Congress exercising 
the power except as a temporary expedient, as is done in this 


case. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from New Hampshire? í 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. In just a moment I will yield. 

The difficulty is that many of the States have primary laws 
that are not applicable in their terms to the case of the nomina- 
tion of United States Senators. Unless Congress by some form 
of enactment gives the people of the States the power to resort 
to those laws, they can not be resorted to, as I understand it, 
or they may not be resorted to; and it is simply to tide over that 
temporary condition that this bill is proposed. Until or unless 
the States have otherwise provided we say that they shall use 
this manner of nomination, 

Now I yield to the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is precisely the point that I rose to 
call to the attention of the Senator from Utah. In my own 
State we have had for several years primary laws for the nomi- 
nation of Members of Congress, members of the legislature, 
and so forth, and last year we enlarged it to include the 
governor. The legislature, however, did not provide that Sen- 
ators should be nominated by popular vote, and the legislature 
is not in session. Unless Congress can give us some relief, it 
seems to me our legislature will have to be called in special 
session to make that provision. I do not see how we can get over 
it unless we are granted the right to nominate in any way we 
please. I do not know but that might be done; possibly it 
could be; but unless the proposed law is to include primaries 
as well as electigns, I ean see the difficulty that would confront 
us in New Hampshire in that respect. So I hope the provision 
relating to nominations may be retained. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I have been led some- 
what away from what I desired to say with reference to the 
amendment which I propose. 

I have already suggested the reason why I offered as a substi- 
tute the language “ Representatives in Congress instead of the 
language of the bill, candidates for Members at Large of the 
National House of Representatives.” 

The bill continues, and contains this proviso: 

Provided, That in case no provision is made in any State for the case 
of the nomination or election of Representatives at Large, the pro- 
cedure shall be in accordance with the laws of such State res ing 
the 8 executive and administrative officers thereof who are 
elected by the vote of the people of the entire State. 

This bill, as I have already said, applies both to the general 
election and to a special election. The difficulty with that lan- 
guage is that in many of the States—in' my own State, for ex- 
ample—there is no provision whatever for the election of an 
executive or administrative officer of the State at a special elec- 
tion, Whenever a vacancy occurs in an office of that character 


in the State of Utah, and in many other States. the vacancy is- 
filled by the appointment of the governor; so you will have 
a case in a special election where your bill will not apply at all. 


If the special election under this proviso is to be held in ac- 


cordance with the rule respecting the ordinary executive and 
administrative officers, then in many States you have no such 
rule. Those officers are not elected at all. So I haye proposed 
by this amendment to substitute for that proviso the following: 


Provided, That if the manner of such nomination or election is not 
applicable to the case of a nomination or election by the people of the 
entire State, the laws 8 the manner of nominating or electing 

ow e 


the governor shall be fol 

That leaves the general provisions of the bill with reference 
to the time and place applicable to the election of a Representa- 
tive to apply here. 

There never can be any confusion about those two elements, be- 
cause the time and the place of electing a Representative in a 
district will be, of course, applicable to the election of an offi- 
cer at large. The time is fixed for the general election, the 
first Tuesday after the first Monday of November in the bien- 
nial years, and the places are fixed by the State law. The 
polling places are fixed as the places for holding the election. 
So there never can be any confusion with reference to those 
two. elements. The only trouble will be with reference to the 
manner of electing or nominating. 

I have by my amendment proposed to adopt the manner which 
is applicable to the nomination or election of a governor, and 
it seems to me that with that provision in the bill it will be 
entirely workable. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I wish to suggest to the Sena- 
tor, if he has a copy of the bill before him, an amendment, such 
as I will now indicate, simply by striking out. The copy I have 
before me has not any numbers to the lines, so it is difficult to 
indicate them, but I will say that it is in the fourth line of the 
second paragraph of the printed copy before me. I will read it 
as it would read if amended. I want to strike out certain 
words, so that the seeond section, if amended, would read as I 
now read it. I do not interpolate any words; I simply strike 
out some: 

Second. That in any State wherein a 
hereafter to be elected, elther at a genera] election or at any special 


election called by the executive. authority thereof to fill a vacancy, 
until or unless otherwise s provided by the legislature thereof, 
the election to fill the 

The words “shall be” will have to be put in there 
shall be conducted, and the result thereof determined, as near as may. 
be in accordance with the laws of such State respecting the ordinary 
executive and administrative officers thereof who are elected by the 
vote of the people of the entire State. 

Why does not that cover everything we need? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The difficulty of that is, as I have al- 
ready undertaken to show, that when you come to special elec- 
tions there are many States where there is no provision for the 
election of an ordinary executive and administrative officer. 
Such officers are appointed when a yacanacy occurs. So it 
would not in many States cover the case of a special election. 

So far as leaving out reference to the nomination of Senator 
is concerned, I care personally nothing about it, but I think it 
may result in some confusion in some of the States. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I do. 

Mr. STERLING. I think the Senator in his last statement 
has just expressed a condition that will probably exist in my 
own State of South Dakota. I trust that this reference to the 
nomination of candidates will not be stricken out of the bill. 
Without such provision the situation probably would be that 
one faction would contend that the nomination must be made 
according to the laws of the State for the nomination of other 
officers. Another faction would contend that since Congress has 
not provided that the nomination of a candidate for United 
States Senator shall be made in accordance with the laws of 
the State, therefore some other method may be adopted. In 
order to prevent such confusion I think that the provision relat- 
ing to the nomination ought to remain. 

I appreciate what was said by the Senator from New York 
IMr. Roor], that the term “election” perhaps includes the pre- 
liminary steps, such as the nomination and all proceedings pre- 
liminary to the election; yet in order to avoid confusion and 
uncertainty I think the nomination should be provided for in 
the bill. : 

Mr. WORKS and Mr. WALSH addressed the Chair. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I will yield the floor. I have com- 
pleted what I desired to say. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair recognizes the Senator 
from California. 


United States Senator is 
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Mr. WORKS. I will yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH. No; let the Senator proceed. 

Mr. WORKS. I was going to suggest that the amendment I 
referred to a moment ago would relieve the situation, it seems 
to me, in respect to other means of becoming a candidate than 
by nomination. Therefore, for the purpose of relieving that 
difficulty, I move to amend by inserting after the word“ made,” 
in line 16, “the mode of becoming a candidate determined,” so 
that if the State allows one to become a candidate independ- 
ently and without a formal nomination that would be covered. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I have an amendment already pending. 

Mr. WORKS. The Senator from Utah says that there is an 
amendment pending offered by himself. Therefore I will with- 
hold my amendment for the present. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, most of the matters which have 
been the subject of discussion here this morning have received 
specific consideration from the committee, and I rise simply to 
give the Senate the benefit of the discussions which took place 
there. 

The distinguished Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon] asks 
as to the power of Congress to legislate concerning the subject 
of nominations at all. Congress has legislated with reference 
to the nominations of Members of Congress not only in the par- 
ticular to which the Senator from Ohio has referred, but like- 
wise an act was passed requiring a financial report to be made 
by the candidate as to the expenses incurred by him in procur- 
ing his nomination as well as in securing his election after 
the nomination was made. 

Mr. President, I have no doubt at all that Congress being 
vested with power under the Constitution to prescribe the time, 
place, and manner of the election of Senators and Representa- 
tives, the language of the Constitution embraces every step 
by which the election is eventually accomplished, including the 
nomination of candidates as well as the culminating acts of the 
election. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I do not think that the import of 
this bill would be in any manner affected by the amendment 
proposed by the distinguished Senator from Georgia. In other 
words, if we wiped out any reference to the nomination and 
simply provided that the election was to be conducted in the 
same manner as is provided by the State statute, the word 
“election” would be held to embrace all the machinery by 
which the election is accomplished, including the method by 
which candidates are nominated, as provided by the State 
statute. 

_I feel, however, in order to remove any uncertainty about 
the matter which might arise, that we ought in the law to be 
passed specifically to make the local statutes in relation to 
nominations applicable as well. 

The question is asked by the Senator as to why, conceding 
the power to the legislature in the matter, should we legislate 
in relation to the nomination of candidates? The answer to 
that is perfectly plain. It is that if we do not legislate, either 
by employing the general term “election” or by referring to 
nominations specifically, there will be no, way by which the 
name of a candidate for Senator, the nominee of any particular 
party, can be placed upon the ballot in those States wherein the 
Australian system prevails, At least it can not be done unless, 
as in some of the States, there are general laws sufficiently 
comprehensive in the language employed to embrace candidates 
for Senator as well as other offices. ; 

For instance, suppose you take the case of a State statute 
which provides that the ballot shall be framed in the following 
form: First, candidates for governor; second, candidates for 
Members of Congress; third, candidates for secretary of state, 
and so on down the list. No mention is made of United States 
Senator at all nor for the placing of nominees for United 
States Senator upon the ballot. This proposed statute is in- 
tended to so operate as that the party nominee shall find a 
place upon the official ballot at the election, and, likewise, that 
the nomination shall be accomplished just exactly the same as 
5 the nomination for the general executive and administrative 
offices. 

I wish to say a word with reference to the amendment sug- 
gested by the Senator from Utah, but before I pass to that I 
want to speak further in relation to another suggestion offered 
by the Senator from Georgia, He asked the Senator from Utah, 
and with great force, what he would do in case a candidate for 
United States Senator came here by vote of the people of a 
State and yet his nomination was not effected in the manner 
prescribed by the State statute. Unquestionably, unless the fail- 
ure to observe the State statute was in respect to a provision 
fundamental in its character, the law unobserved, would be re- 
garded as directory only, not mandatory, and the successful 
candidate ought to be seated as a matter of course in this body. 


That would be in accordance with a rule that is universally in 
force with reference to these statutes regulating nominations. 
Even what would seem to be the most material departure from 
the method prescribed by the State statute is never permitted 
to operate to invalidate an election by the adjudication of the 
courts after the choice of the people has been made. When the 
Australian ballot was comparatively new in this country a de- 
cision was rendered by the supreme court of my State, which 
was very severely criticized and finally overruled by that court 
itself. It held an election void under the authority of certain 
decisions of the courts of Australia, where the system originated, 
because the nomination of the candidate had not been made in 
strict accordance with the provisions of the law in relation to 
nominations, but upon further reflection and owing in some 
measure to the criticism provoked by its earlier ruling, the court 
held in a later case that any objection not absolutely. funda- 
mental in its character to the nomination of a candidate or to 
the method by which he is nominated or the method by which 
the certification is made must be made, to be effective, before 
the election takes place, in order that it may be corrected, if it 
can be corrected. But if it is not corrected and the attention 
of the officers is not called to the matter, nor the courts appealed 
to, in order to correct the irregularity, whatever it is, and the 
election goes on and the candidate receives a majority of the 
yotes or a plurality, as the case may be, he will be held elected. 

So, Mr. President, if it should so happen that any candidate 
for United States Senator would appear here, there being some 
irregularity in the way he was nominated, the requirement of 
the State statute not being in every particular observed, no 
effort having been made by his antagonist to correct ii, and he 
comes here supported by the vote of his State, there is no doubt 
in the world about his admission to this body. 

Now, a word in reference to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Utah. I appreciate the force of the criticism 
made by the distinguished Senator to the language of he bill. 
It is founded upon inherent difficulties in the case that are by 
no means removed by the amendment which he proposes. 

The bill as reported by the committee provides that the nomi- 
nation and election shall be conducted, as near as may be, in 
accordance with the provisions of the State statutes in relation 
to the election of Representatives at Large. Everybody agrees 
that itis a wise and proper provision to have the election for 
both branches conducted in exactly the same way. The con- 
stitutional provision under which we legislate covers both 
branches. The method of election now is exactly the same. 
But some States may not have a provision for the election of 
Representatives at Large, no statutes covering the case. 

In that case what course shall we follow? It was, in the 
first place, suggested as now proposed by the Senator from 
Utah, that the method prescribed by the State statute for the 
nomination and election of candidates for governor should be 
followed, but it was immediately considered that in the case 
of a governor, if a vacancy happens, it is not filled by an elec- 
tion ordinarily. No special election is called to fill a vacancy of 
that character, but the lieutenant governor steps into the office. 
So provisions for the election of a governor, while they might 
perhaps be proper enough in the case of a vacancy arising at the 
expiration of a term, would not be found applicable in the case 
of a vacancy occurring by death, resignation, or otherwise to 
be filled at a special election called for that particular purpose. 

We therefore provided that the machinery provided by the 
State for the nomination and election of the general adminis- 
trative and executive officers should be applicable to the case of 
the nomination and election of a Senator. We did that because 
in quite a number of States they have one system provided for 
the nomination and election of the general administrative and 
executive officers and another system for the nomination and 
election of judicial officers. We intended that the former should 
apply. 

ne Senator from Utah called attention to the fact that in 
many States, in the case of administrative and executive officers, 
when a vacancy does occur it is not filled by a special election, 
but the governor appoints. That is true. It is so provided in 
my State. When if it so happens that there is no machinery 
in a State covering the case of the nomination and election of 
any State officer at a special election it will become necessary 
to apply, so far as they are applicable, the statutes in relation 
to a general election to the case of the special election. 

Then it occurred to us that it might be that there would be 
some special provision in some State applicable to the nomina- 
tion and election of a governor, for some reason or another, or 
to any particular officer who might be designated in the bill. 
The idea was that those special provisions ought not to be held 
to govern the case of the nomination and election of a United 
States Senator. We had particularly in mind the situation in 
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New Hampshire as it was generally understood until the idea 
was dispelled by the information given us this morning by the 
distinguished Senator from New Hampshire, that in some of 
the States the governor would be chosen in certain contingencies 


by somebody other than the body of the people. Accordingly, 
I feel that the amendment suggested by the Senator from Utah 
would not be an advisable one to adopt. 

I feel with reference to the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Georgia that it would not change the situation, because 
I am entirely confident that if the language he adopts were 
used the judicial interpretation of it would be that it included 
all the steps leading up to the election, including the nomina- 
tion as well. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I think it must be con- 
ceded not merely that the difficulties are likely to arise but 
that they will inevitably arise under the bill as it is framed. 

First of all, the provision is that the statutes of the State 
with reference to the nomination and election of candidates for 
Members at Large of the House of Representatives shall be fol- 
lowed. As I bave already said, there are States where there 
is no language in the statute that is applicable to the nomina- 
tion or election of a Representative at Large. 

The language of the statute will be applicable to the nomina- 
tion and election of a Representative in a district of the State. 
So we meet with that difficulty right at the threshold of the 
matter. We will remove that, so far as that one difficulty is 
concerned, by simply providing that Senators shall be nomi- 
nated and elected, as my amendment proposes, in accordance 
with the statute in reference to the nomination and election of 
Representatives in Congress. 

There can be no question that, if that language is used, the 
time and the place of the election or nomination will be appli- 
cable in all the States, because the time at which Representa- 
tives are nominated or elected in the districts would be appli- 
cable clearly to the nomination and election of Senators. So 
would the place, because the place is the voting precinct or the 
yoting district in the various States. There can be no difficulty 
about those two requisites in any of the States. The only difti- 
culty that we will meet with will be with reference to the man- 
ner, which includes every other element of an election. Those 
three words, “time” and“ place” and “ manner,” include every 
conceivable element in an election, and when we have disposed of 
the time and the place by a provision which covers them, as 
the amendment which I propose will do, we have only to take 
care of the manner, which includes, as I have said, every other 
element. t 
- Now, the difficulty that will arise, so far as the manner is 
concerned, will be likely to arise in special elections. 

The proviso of the bill, as it now reads, provides that when 
the statutes with reference to the nomination of Representatives 
at Large will not apply, then we shall follow the statutes with 
reference to the nomination and election of the ordinary 
executive and administrative officers of the State. As I have 
already pointed out with. reference to those executive and 
administrative officers, there will be in many of the States no 
provision whatever that will cover a special election, because 
no special election is held for such officers, Those officers are 
appointed by the governor. Consequently, if we take this pro- 
visa as it appears in the original bill, we shall have a case 
where there will be no law that will apply. 

Mr. WALSH. May I interrupt the Senator? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
te the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I yield to the Senator trom Montana. 

Mr. WALSH. Is it not a fact that, if we should adopt the 
amendment proposed, we should be confronted with that condi- 
tion in every State practically, because in no State is there pro- 
vision for a special election to fill a vacancy in the office of 
governor? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. No; because the language that I have 
employed is confined tu the question of the manner—only the 
manner. The manner of electing or nominating a governor 
would be the same at a special election as it would at a general 
election. The time would be different, because the time is fixed 
for a general election by the general provisions of law, and 
for a special election the time is fixed probably under the statute 
by the governor or some official body. ‘Therefore the time and 
place will always apply to every election, whether it be a 
general election or a special election. There can never be any 
difference about that. The only difficulty will be with reference 
to the manner; and if we provide that the manner of nominating 
and electing a governor shall be followed, there can never be 
any difficulty about that, because although a governor is not 
elected at a special election, the manner of electing him at a 
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general election and nominating him for a general election will 
of necessity be the same as it would be at a special election. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I have been advised that the 
junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. SaurH] desires to submit 
Some observations on the matter, but is unable to attend this 
morning. I am going to ask, accordingly, for unanimous consent 
that the bill be temporarily passed over. 

Mr. ROOT. Before that is done, will the Senator from Mon- 
tana permit me to suggest an amendment to the first clause? 
It is very brief, The words used in the first clause of the bill 
are: 

First. That at the regular election held in any State next preceding 
the expiration of the time for which any Senator was elected to repre- 
Sent such State in Congress— 

To give my suggestion form I move to amend by striking out. 
in line 6, the words “ was elected ” and inserting in lieu thereof 
the words “has been chosen,” for I think there might be, and 
yery probably would be, uncertainty as to the scope of this pro- 
vision otherwise. 

There are three ways by which a Senator may have a seat 
in this body: One is he may be selected; he may be chosen, as 
most of us haye been, by a State legislature, and for a long time 
there will continue to be Senators here who will hold their seats 
by that title. The second is, a Senator may be appointed by the 
governor to fill a vacancy, and the third is he may be elected 
by the people under the new constitutional amendment, I 
think this proposed law ought to cover all three cases. The 
words of the Constitution which describe the way in which 
nearly all of us hold our title are that “Senators shall be 
chosen.” The language is: 

The Senate of the United States shall be composed of two Senators 
from each State, chosen by the legislature thereof. 

The word “chosen” is the word generally used in the Consti- 
tution as covering all ways of selecting an officer, and I think 
it would be wiser to use that word. 

Mr. WALSH. If the Senator from New York will permit me, 
it was my purpose, so that any obscurity might be removed, to 
ask leave to amend by substituting the word “term” for the 
word “time.” When that is done the amendment suggested by 
the Senator from New York ought not to be adopted. The first 
section of the bill provides for the case of the election of Sena- 
tors at the expiration of the term for which the Senator was - 
elected; that is, the expiration of the period of six years, or, in 
case of the admission of a State into the Union, a briefer period, 
We do not want to have an election of a Senator at the election 
next after a possible appointment. For instance, in the State 
of Massachusetts they have annual elections. We will assume 
that a Senator from that State dies or resigns and a temporary 
appointment is made by the governor. The purpose is to have 
the election take place not at a succeeding annual election at 
which the governor is selected, but at the election when the 
Members of the House of Representatives shall be elected. It is 
a very well established rule of law; the word “term” has been 
repeatedly determined to mean the entire time for which a Sena- 
tor is elected. For instance, the term of Senator Johnston of 
Alabama is still running; that term still exists; and even 
though a successor to Senator Johnston should be elected or ap- 
pointed, it would still be Senator Johnston’s term. This pro- 
vides for the case of the election at the election next preceding 
the expiration of the term for which the Senator was elected, 
I think the substitution of the word “term” for “time” will 
accomplish any result that might be obtained by the amendment 
offered by the Senator from New York [Mr. Roor]. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, before the bill is laid aside I 
desire to say a few words that they may be in connection with 
what the Senator from Montana [Mr. Warsa] has said with re- 
gard to the position taken by myself. 

It is true that the words are found in the statute as read by 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton] relating to the nomination 
of Representatives to be chosen from the State at large. I re- 
peat that I myself did not know those words were ever found 
in the statute. Legislation with reference to the election of a 
Representative from a State at large is something which is so 
rare and relates to so small a number of people that the bill in 
its passage did not attract attention. I never saw anything of 
the kind. 

I am very fixed in my opinion that the Congress has nothing 
whatever to do with the question of how a candidate shall be 
nominated. I think that is a local matter, and that we can 
not in any way either add to or take from any of the qualifica- 
tions which are prescribed in the Constitution for either a 
Representative or for a Senator. I do not desire, however, to 
discuss that now; it is not material that I should do so. I 
simply desire, in order that I may not appear to have over- 
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looked the consideration suggested by the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Wars], to say that I do not think that the legis- 
lation which we have enacted, requiring a limitation on thə 
expenditures made by à candidate for Senator not only as to 
his election, but as to his nomination, is at all in conflict with 
the position which I now take that we have no authority to 
regulate the manner in which candidates shall be nominated. 
I regard that legislation, Mr. President, simply as along the 
line of any other method which the Senate may take, either by 
legislation in advance or by inquiry after an election, to ascer- 
tain whether or not there has been any improper personal con- 
duct on the part of a man who presents himself bere for mem- 
bership in this body. We are not limited by the Constitution as 
to our consideration of the question as to what shall constitute 
the qualifications which shall entitle a Senator to sit here. 
We have a right to exclude him for any reason which we think 
renders it improper that he should be a Senator here; he may 
have been duly elected, and yet he may be of such a character 
that we would not permit him to have a seat here. The legis- 
lation, therefore, which provides that a Senator shall not ex- 
pend more than a-certain amount in a nomination is not an 
assumption of authority regulating the manner of nomination, 
but it is a limitation upon that which we think is the proper 
conduct of one who is hereafter to be a representative here of 
his State, to be a Senator of the United States. It is deemed 
improper that more than an amount of money which is consid- 
ered sufficient for legitimate expenses shall be used by anyone 
who seeks an election as a Senator in any State to procure his 
election, because it is that which leads to corruption, and which, 
in its excess, constitutes corruption. 

I think in the same way, Mr. President, under the old law 
where a Senator was elected by a legislature we could exclude 
a man who sought to secure a seat here although he might pre- 
sent undoubted evidence of the fact that he was elected by his 
legislature, if we could show that he had used bribery in pro- 
curing the yote of a legislator or had used bribery in securing 
the election of a legislator, although that legislator himself may 
have been utterly free from blame in the matter, because it 
would have furnished evidence of the personal unfitness of that 
man to a seat here—not that it would in any manner invalidate 
the fact of the election, but it would go to a question of personal 
fitness. It is on that line that-I would defend the right of Con- 
gress to limit the expenditure which a Senator can make in 
procuring a nomination, not that we have any right to control 
the question of a nomination. 

I wish to say, Mr. President, that, although I think it is a 
proper one, I do not intend to offer the amendment which I 
have suggested, for this reason: This I recognize is, in a meas- 
ure, temporary legislation, and it is important that it should, 
under the circumstances, possibly, be enacted at an early date, 
because we do not know when occasion may arise that there 
may be need for authority to hold an election and when a State 
may not have its legislature in session for the purpose of grant- 
ing the necessary authority. This bill will not affect my State, 
because we have already passed a law on that subject, regulat- 
ing the manner in which Senators shall be elected by the people. 
I sincerely hope that all other States will do the same thing, 
and I have no doubt that a majority of them will. I do not 
know, even, that there should be any yea-and-nay vote on this 
measure. I am only concerned that no act of mine, either an 
affirmative act or a failure to act, shall be construed into a 
recognition on my part of the right of Congress to legislate as 
to how a man shall be nominated and to lay down a positive 
command that he shall be nominated in one way or in another, 
even though that way may be afterwards determined by the 
State. 

I am of the opinion, as expressed before, that the qualifica- 
tion of a Senator is that which is prescribed in the seventeenth 
amendment, and can not be added to or taken from, and that if 
a man chose to announce himself on the day before or on the 
day of an election as a candidate and had no nomination what- 
ever, if he were elected, his election would be valid. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, in the print of the 
amendment which I offered it appears that I proposed to strike 
out the word “State,” in line 3, on page 3. That should be 
“line 1, page 3.“ I ask that the correction be made. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The correction will be made. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. In regard to the pending bill which is 
now under discussion, Mr. President, Senate bill 2860, I agree 
entirely with what the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon] has 
said as to the general proposition that the validity of the elec- 
tion of-a Senator can not be affected in any way by the manner 
in which he is nominated, so far as the Constitution of the 
United States is concerned, because the Constitution does not 
undertake to deal with party government. Nominations are 


not elections, are not the choosing of Senators. The Constitu- 
tion deals only with elections or with the manner of the choice 
of a Senator to a seat in this body. The same reason, nerver- 
theless, Mr. President, which exists for some temporary legis- 
lation defining some certain fixed rule under which a Senator 
may be elected and fixing the form and manner of the election, 
so long as it is within the terms of the Constitution, which sim- 
ply requires that it shall be an election by the people, exists 
with reference to the form and manner of the nomination, 
namely, to prevent disorder and confusion and dispute in the 
States where no rule has been adopted, the legislature not hav- 
ing been in session, 

There is not any necessity, possibly not any desirability, 
where the State has acted that the Congress of the United 
States should undertake to lay down a rule even with reference 
to the election, much less with reference to a nomination; but, 
as a temporary expedient, in order to set before the people 
of the State a fixed manner of proceeding, the same reasons 
apply to the manner of nomination as apply to the final election. 

I am of the opinion that the simple form in which the bill 
was originally framed, possibly with the addition of the words 
“special election” as well as “general election,” covered the 
case very well, because it fixed the manner in which Representa- 
tives are elected as the manner in which Senators shall be 
elected. I do not think that the objection that one is confined 
to a representative district and that the other extends through- 
out the State is a material objection. In many States the dis- 
trict of the Representative is the State, because they have only 
one Representative, and any manner of election which is ap- 
plicable in a district, even in the greatest State in the Union, 
such as New York, where there are many districts, if it is 
applicable in a district containing some 200,000 population, 
which is required to entitle them to a Representative in Con- 
gress, of course it would be applicable in the entire State. 

I do not, however, regard the particular form or manner as 
important. The important thing is to have a fixed procedure. 
I am of the opinion that either one or any of the forms sug- 
gested here—either the amendment of the committee, the origi- 
nal bill, or the amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah— 
would be entirely workable. 

Mr. ROOT. The Senator says he does not regard the time 
or manner as important. That is all we have anything to say 
about. Our whole function is to fix the time and manner. Un- 
less we do that we had better not legislate at all. 

Mr. POINDEXTER, Mr. President, if I used that language, 
it probably was not very apt to express what I meant. What 
I meant to say was that in my opinion which particular man- 
ner or which particular form we adopt is not important. 

Mr. ROOT. I quite agree with the Senator in that. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. The important thing is to adopt some 
one form of procedure. That is what I meant to express. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I do not wish to interfere with 
the plan suggested by the Senator from Montana, but I hope 
there will be an opportunity for further discussion of this 
bill. 

Mr. WALSH. That was my purpose, Mr. President. I have 
no desire to crowd this matter at all, and am desirous on my 
own part that the various amendments suggested may be now 
taken by the Senators and the subject canvassed. 

Mr. ROOT. I quite agree with the Senator from Washing- 
ton. I do not care what is determined upon. I do not think 
it is of much consequence one way or another, because if it 
happens to be inconvenient the States will change it as soon as 
their legislatures meet, and the bill leaves that open. I think, 
however, that we ought to be careful not to introduce elements 
of doubt and litigation into the field of action by means of our 
legislation. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BRADLEY] 
has further amendments which he desires to offer; and when 
that is done I shall ask unanimous consent that the matter may 
be temporarily passed over without prejudice. 

Mr, GRONNA. Mr. President, I do not know that I want to 
object to that, but I see the Senator from Georgia is now in 
his seat. I, for one, am very anxious to dispose of this measure. 
I will say that it is important to my State. The legislature of 
my State failed to enact a law providing a method of either 
nominating or electing a Senator, and I understand that the 
governor does not intend to call a special session of the legis- 
lature for the enactment of a special law prescribing the man- 
ner of procedure. I do not know that there is anything of any 
more importance than a matter of this kind, and I see no 
reason why we should not go on and pass the bill this morning. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I am sure there are 
several Senators who would be giad to have an opportunity to 
study this measure quietly in their rooms. I am confident it 
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Senators 
who would not vote for it this morning probably would do so at 
an early date. I hope it will be passed or acted upon during the 
week, but I am very much gratified with the suggestion that it 
go over at least for the day. 


will not cause a delay of more than a day or two. 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, I desire to be informed by 
the Senator from Montana whether in his opinion this measure, 
if enacted, will control the Alabama case and the Maryland 
case? 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I stated at the opening of the 
consideration of the question that it was my purpose that a sec- 
tion should be added to the effect that it shall not be construed 
to affect in any manner the election or appointment of anyone 
elected or appointed since the adoption of the constitutional 
amendment. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I was not fortunate enough to hear the 
statement made by the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Before the matter goes over, since we are 
all greatly interested in it, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill (S. 2860) be reprinted with the amendments already offered 
in brackets or italics, so aš to designate them that we may find 
them in the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

AMENDMENT OF THE RULES. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the entry of an order to take from the calendar the notice giyen 
by me on June 13, 1913, that I should offer an amendment to 
Rule V, section 2, of the standing rules of the Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That would hardly require unanimous 
consent. I am sure the Senator can have it taken from the 
calendar if he so wishes. 


BANKING AND CURRENCY (S. DOC. NO. 264). 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I ask for the adoption of an 
order that there may be printed as a Senate document, in docu- 
ment type and in parallel columns, a comparative print of the 
banking and currency bill, H. R. 7887, showing the House bill 
and the changes suggested by the amendment submitted to the 
Senate by the chairman of the committee, also the changes 
suggested by the amendments intended to be proposed by the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcncock], and that 5,000 addi- 
tional copies be printed for the use of the Senate document 
room, not to exceed, however, the $500 limit of cost. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The order as agreed to was reduced to writing, as follows: 

Ordered, That there be printed as a Senate document, in document 
type and in parallel columns, a comparative print of the banking and 
currency bill, H. R. 7837, “An act to provide for the establishment of 
Federal reserve banks, to furnish an elastic currency, to afford means 
of rediscounting commercial paper, to establish a more effective super- 
vision of banking in the United States, and for other purposes,” show- 
ing the House bill and the changes suggested by the amendment sub- 
mitted to the Senate by Mr. OWEN, also the changes suggested by the 
amendments intended to be proposed by Mr. Hrrcucock, and that 5,000 
additional copies be 1 1 75 for the use of the Senate document room, 
not to exceed the $500 limit of cost. 

Mr. OWEN. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of House bill 7837. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 7837) to 
provide for the establishment of Federal reserve banks, to fur- 
nish an elastic currency, to afford means of rediscounting com- 
mercial paper, to establish a more effective supervision of bank- 
ing in the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, in my remarks yesterday I 
called attention to two glaring defects in the so-called Owen 
bill, especially one defect wherein it differed from both the 
Glass bill and the Hitchcock bill; I mean in respect to the 
payment of interest on deposits in reserve banks. In that re- 
spect the Glass bill differs from the Hitchcock bill in permit- 
ting interest to be paid only on Government deposits, while, as 
to all other deposits made in the reserve banks, there was an 
absolute prohibition. In the Owen bill there is nothing on the 
subject; it is left entirely optional. The result of leaving it 
optional may lead to the same experience we have had under 
the system that is now in vogue; that is, that there will be an 
effort by the reserve banks—or regional banks, as they are some- 
times called—to secure a large volume of deposits by means of 
the offer to pay interest. To my mind, as I indicated yester- 
day, this would be utterly destructive of the plan proposed and 
outlined in the Glass bill and perfected in the Hitchcock bill. . 

To my mind, the strongest feature of this entire system of 
legislation is the fact that it destroys our present vicious sys- 
tem of bank reserves and establishes a better, safer, and more 
workable system. 


I shall not dwell any further on that subject at this time. I 
may take it up again when we come to discuss the several bills 
paragraph by paragraph and section by section. 

Last evening, at the close of my remarks, I called attention to 
the fact that in paragraph 8, among the powers conferred upon 
the regional banks, authority is given them to issue bond- 
secured currency identical with our present national bank-note 
currency, exactly of the same quality, based on the same kind 
of bonds, and subject to the same objections and criticisms that 
we now make against our national bank-note circulation—that 
it lacks all elasticity, all power to respond to the ebbing and 
flowing wants of trade and commerce. 

I shall take up this question later on when I come to discuss 
what I call the refunding provisions of the two bills. When I 
come to that I shall show that, taking together the two sections 
of the Owen bill to which I have referred, they absolutely 
provide for the continuance and maintenance of our full volume 
of bond-secured currency. If those provisions are left in the 
bill, we shall not be able to get away from the present system 
of bond-secured currency for many, many years, if ever. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NELSON. I am only referring to that feature of the 
bill incidentally at this time. I will discuss it more fully 
when I come to take up what may be called the refunding pro- 
vision of the bill. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I wanted to call attention to the fact that 
therc was some suggestion made here on yesterday that there 
were $200,000,000 of bonds upon which currency could be issued. 
I hold in my hand a statement of the condition of the United 
States Treasury at close of business December 6, 1913, which 
gives the exact situation as to these bonds. I should like to 
read it, if the Senator has no objection. 

Mr. NELSON. No; I have no objection. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Tue total amount of bonds upon which 
national-bank notes can be issued is $913,317,490. 

Mr. NELSON. Those are the exact figures I have here and 
to which I was about to refer. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The total amount of circulation outstand- 
ing on those bonds, and consequently the total amount of bonds 
upon which circulation is issued, is $743,542,000. That leaves 
the amount of currency that could be issued by the national 
banks under paragraph 8 at $169,775,490, instead of $200,000,000, 
as was suggested on yesterday. I want to call the attention 
of the Senate also to the fact that there are outstanding 4 
per cent bonds, not used as a basis of circulation, to the amount 
of $83,207,200. 

Mr. NELSON. The 4 per cent bonds can be used as a basis 
of circulation. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Certainly; I am saying that. The total 
issue is $118,489,900. 

Mr. NELSON. Yes. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. And the total amount that has been hy- 
pothecated to secure circulation is $35,282,700, which leaves still 
unhypothecated with the Treasury, for circulation, $83,207,200. 

I will call the attention of the Senate to the fact that 4 per 
cent bonds are not usually favored in the issuing of bank cir- 
culation. The reason they are seldom used is because they sell 
at a premium of 104 per cent, and a national bank is not justi- 
fied in paying a premium of 103 per cent on bonds and issuing cir- 
culation upon them. Consequently, in all likelihood there will be 
no money whatever issued upon the remaining 4 per cent bonds, 
There was some issued in the olden days before the 2 percents 
were issued, and they still remain as a basis of circulation, but 
there is no likelihood that there will ever be any circulation 
issued on the remaining 4 per cent bonds, which amount to 
$83,207,200. There are $41,873,860 of 3 per cent bonds, and 
very seldom is circulation taken out on 3 percents. The amount 
taken out in the whole existence of the circulation of the 3 per- 
cents is only $22,000,000, because the 3 percents sell at a pre- 
mium, and national banks do not like to pay a premium and 
have circulation issued upon bonds that cost more than that 
amount—not, at least, to the extent of the premium on threes 
and fours. 

The 4 per cent and 3 per cent bonds not now the basis of 
circulation, therefore, amount to $125,081,060, upon which in 
all likelihood circulation will not be asked, and if asked, under 
paragraph 8 may be denied, and that leaves only 844.495.430 
against which there will be a likelihood of a circulation being 
issued. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, while these statements may be 
true, and at this moment I see no occasion to dispute them, I 
shall show later on, when I take up the provisions of the three 
bills, that what the Senator from Colorado has stated has no 
bearing at all upon the point that I shall make. I say that 
with all due respect to him. > 
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Before coming to that question, however, I propose to take up 
other provisions of the bills. One of the most important ques- 
tions involved in this legislation is that relating to the control 
of the reserve banks and the board of directors who are to 
manage them. In respect to the control of the regional banks 
there is a great difference between the three bills, or between 
two of them on one side and one on the other. All the three 
bills provide for nine directors for the reserve banks. Under 
the Glass and Owen bills six of these directors are to be selected 
by the banks and three by the Federal reserve board, while 
under the Hitcheock bill five of the directors are to be ap- 
pointed by the Federal reserve board and four are to be selected 
by the member banks. The Federal reserve board designates 
from among the Federal reserve appointees one director to act 
as chairman and Federal reserve agent of the board. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that the plan of the Hitchcock 
bill is in every way superior in this respect to that of the other 
two bills. The banking business of this system will be prac- 
tically controlled and conducted by the board of directors of 
the several reserve banks, for the Federal reserve board will 
hare only a supervisory power, which is likely to be invoked 
only in cases of great emergency. It is this beard of directors 
that will be in constant touch with the member banks and the 
public, and to my mind it is important to divorce these banks 
as far as possible from the exclusive control of the bankers. 
The purpose of establishing this new system is to place as 
much power as possible in the hands of the Government and to 
minimize as far as possible the power of the banks, not so much 
because of hostility to the banks as the fear that the directors 
may be unduly biased in favor of the banks as against the 
public. They constitute the power to which the member banks 
must apply when they seek to obtain discounts for the purpose 
of securing bank credits and bank circulation, and therefore 
it is of the utmost importance to have an unbiased and impar- 
tial tribunal to act as a just and fair umpire in such cases. 

The directors of the reserve bank have it in their power, by 
indirect methods, to make or unmake a member bank. For 
these reasons I think it safer that the preponderance of power 
in the board of directors be placed in the hands of men who 
are likely to deal impartially with the public and with the mem- 
ber banks. One of the criticisms against the administration of 
Nicholas Biddle, president of the Second Bank of the United 
States, was that he unduly favored men and localities at the 
expense and detriment of other men and other localities. Under 
this new system we want, as far as possible, to prevent unfairness, 
partiality, and favoritism on the part of the board of directors 
of these reserve banks. Under the Hitchcock bill these di- 

ctors may be removed for cause by the Federal reserve board 
after due hearing, and pending such hearing the directors may 
be temporarily suspended. 

Mr. President, we have heard much in recent times about the 
grèat Money Trust; we have had a committee in the other 
House investigating this subject; and one of the greatest prob- 
lems injected into public discussion has been how to curb the 
Money Trust and how to curb the power of the banks. While 
we place at the head of this system a general reserve board 
here in Washington, we establish in the system a number of 
reserve or regional banks. We equip them with a board of 
directors and give the board of directors practically plenary 
banking powers. It is only in a few special cases and in re- 
mote contingencies that the Federal reserve board can exer- 
cise any controlling power. So I do not see how those states- 
men who are continually decrying the Money Trust, who are 
continually manifesting great anxiety to curb that trust, can 
be opposed to the plan provided in the Hitchcock bill of ap- 
pointing five Government directors and four bank directors in 
the management of a regional bank. 

While I am prepared to be surprised at many of the erratic 
suggestions that are made here in connection with legislation, 
one of the surprising things is to note the fact that Senators, 
members of the party which has for the last year made it a 
special point to investigate the Money Trust and curb the power 
of the banks, come in here and propose a banking system which 
leaves absolutely the final and ultimate control on the boards 
of the banks of the country by giving them six out of the nine 
directors. 

Section 5 of the Hitchcock bill relates to the increase of 
enpital of the reserve banks, and in the Glass and Owen bills it 
relates in part to the same subject. 

Section 6 of the Hitchcock bill relates to the establishment 
of additional reserve banks after the four banks provided for 
have been in operation for two years. The same numbered sec- 
tion of the Glass and Owen bills relates to the insolvency of 
member banks and the reduction in capital of the reserve banks 
in consequence thereof. 5 
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We provide in the Hitchcock bill, as I stated to Senators 
yesterday, that only four reserve regional banks are to be es- 
tablished in the first instance, and after these banks have been 
in operation for the period of two years and have demonstrated 
their ability to serve the financial and monetary business in- 
terests of the country, if the reserve board, from that experi- 
ence, is of the opinion that it is advisable and for the best 
interests of the country to establish additional reserve banks, 
we give them that authority. But we say that in the first in- 
stance we shali not establish more than four. We would put 
those in operation, and if we find that they work successfully, 
and find that the country needs more for the good of trade and 
commerce and the banking of the country, then we will authorize 
them to be created. 

The Glass bill provides, as I stated yesterday, for the estab- 
lishment of 12 regional or reserve banks in the first instance, 
with full liberty to establish as many more as the appointing 
and designating power desires, while the new bill, the last Owen 
bill—the bill that ran the gantlet of the Democratic conference 
or caucus—provides for not less than eight banks in the first 
instance and not more than 12 in all. So under that bill, if it 
should become the law, the organizing committee, consisting of 
the Secretary of the Treasury and two members of the reserve 
board, can, in the first instance, establish 12 of these regional 
or reserve banks. 

I next come to the matter of the division of earnings. 

Section 7 of the Hitchcock bill provides that after all neces- 
sary expenses and taxes have been paid a cumulative dividend 
of 5 per cent shall be paid to the stockholders, and of the net 
earnings above this 5 per cent 25 per cent shall be set aside for 
the purpose of securing a surplus fund equal to 20 per cent of 
the capital, and 373 per cent of the net earnings shall be set 
aside as an insurance fund for the protection of depositors in 
insolvent member banks. All net earnings of the bank over 
and aboye these special assignments are to be paid to the United 
States, and when the insurance fund becomes larger than is 
needed for the purposes intended the excess of the same shall 
also be paid to the United States. Under the Glass bill the 
dividend allowed is the same as in the Hitchcock bill, and the 
Same provision is made for a surplus fund, and as to the re- 
mainder of the net earnings, 60 per cent is paid to the United 
States and 40 per cent to the member banks in the ratio of 
their balances with the reserve banks. x 

I call your attention to what I deem to be the injustice of 
this provision, if it should remain in the bill. It is to pay to 
the member banks 40 per cent, not in proportion to their capital, 
but in proportion to the capital that they have invested; not 
even in proportion to their reserves, but in proportion to the 
balances that the member banks keep in the reserve banks. 

The Owen bill provides for a cumulative dividend of 6 per 
cent—1 per cent more than the Glass and the Hitchcock bills 
and provides that all net earnings over and above such divi- 
dends, and over what is needed to obtain a similar surplus fund, 
n in the case of the other bills, shall be paid to the United 

tates. 

Since preparing my remarks I understand that provision has 
been made by the Democratie caucus for an insurance pars- 
graph, which appears in the latest edition of the Owen bill. 
So the main difference between the Owen and the Hitchcock 
bills is the amount of the dividends to be paid to the stock- 
holders. These dividends and the assets of the bank are free 
from all taxes, Federal, State, and municipal. It seems to me, 
in view of the fact that the stock and the dividends of reserve 
banks are entirely immune from taxes, a dividend of 5 per cent 
is ample. It is at least equal to a dividend of 7 per cent, sub- 
ject to full taxing liability. 

Under the plan proposed by the Hitchcock bill, allowing the 
public to subscribe for this stock, it will undoubtedly be looked 
upon as a good investment, far more remunerative for money 
than deposits in savings banks or other similar financial insti- 
tutions. So long as Government bonds can be floated at from 
3 to perhaps 4 per cent at the maximum, it seems to me that this 
stock at 5 per cent is very desirable and will be readily taken 
by the public. As I said yesterday, it is not the purpose in 
creating this system of reserve banks to create money-making 
institutions. If that was the only purpose of these banks, it 
might be advisable to allow a dividend of 6 per cent on the 
stock instead of 5 per cent. 

We know that investors are glad to buy good first-class rail- 
road bonds on the stock exchange that yield from 4 to 4} per 
cent, and at a maximum of 5 per cent. If that is the case, why 
have we not a right to assume that the public at large would 
be glad to accept this stock of the reserve banks, paying a divi- 
dend of 5 per cent, with immunity from all taxation? The hold- 
ers of railroad bonds, in which the public invest, find themselyes 
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to-day, when they come to collect the interest upon them, con- 
fronted by the new income-tax law, but the holder of this 5 per 
cent stock in these banks would not be troubled with anything 
of that kind, 

So there is no occasion, Mr. President, to provide for a dividend 
of G per cent. When you provide for a dividend of 5 per cent, 
with immunity from taxation, and make that dividend cumula- 
tive, you get a stock that will be a profitable investment, of which 
the people of this country will be glad to avail themselves. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cuiton in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Minnesota yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska? 

Mr. NELSON. I yield. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It is possible that the Senator from Min- 
nesota preposes to proceed to discuss the point to which I desire 
to call his attention now, but I will take the liberty of inter- 
rupting him. 

Mr. NELSON. I shall be yery glad to hear the Senator. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I call his attention to the fact that one 
of the great objects of this legislation is to give to the borrow- 
ing publie a low rate of interest similar to what prevails in 
Europe, and that the provision in the Owen bill which permits 
the reserve banks to pay 6 per cent upon their capital stock 
necessarily involves a higher rate of discount to the member 
banks, and that higher rate of discount to the member banks 
involves also the inevitable result that the member banks will 
be required to charge the borrowing public a higher rate of 
interest for their loans. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, that is undoubtedly true to the 
fullest extent. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President 

Mr. NELSON. That simply tallies with what I stated yester- 
day in respect to the payment of interest on Government de- 
posits, that whatever burden we impose on the regional banks, 
either in additional dividends or in the requirement to pay 
interest on Government deposits, lessens their value as aids to 
the public and to that extent makes them necessarily more 
burdensome to the borrowing public. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yleld to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, the reference which was 
made by the Senator from Nebraska is a subject, it seems to 
me, which does not cover the question here. The House bill 
as it came over to the Senate provided that there should be a 
5 per cent dividend upon the stock, but it provided that the 
banks should get a profit after the accumulation of a surplus 
fund of 40 per cent of that which is remaining. 

The bankers appeared before the committee and said this 
ought not to be a profit-making bank, but as sure as you 
leave in the bill a provision that there shall be a profit going 
to the bank it will be used and operated as a profit-paying in- 
stitution, which will be likely to produce high rates of interest 
for the purpose of making this 40 per cent as large as possible. 
For that reason the bankers suggested that there should be no 
profits coming to the bank, that the amount which they are get- 
ting for their loans on the average in the United States was 6 
per cent, and that if 6 per cent were allowed it would be per- 
fectly agreeable to them that the profit should be cut down. 

We believe that in cutting out the profit, as we have done in 
the Owen bill, the result will be that this reserve bank stock 
or the bank itself will not be run for a profit, and for that 
reason it would be to the advantage of the person who pre- 
sented paper for discount that there should be not a great 
amount given to him, and the 1 per cent of the stock itself 
would be nothing compared to the advantage which he would 
get by reason of not making this a profit-making bank. It 
seems to us when we cut out that that we of necessity give 
to every member bank dealing with the Federal reserve bank 
the advantage of not having profits accumulate for the bank 
for the purpose of being divided among the member banks. For 
that reason it seems to me to be a better provision than the 
provision of the bill as it came from the House. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, my good friend, the Senator 
from Colorado, seems to be oblivious to the fact that under 
the provisions of the Glass and Owen bills the banks are com- 
pelled to subscribe for this stock. They are the only stock- 
holders. They are the only ones who will get the dividends. 
While he chops off on one hand 40 per cent of the Glass bill, he 
adds 1 per cent of the cumulative dividend on the other side, 
going exactly to the same source. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield further to the Senator from Nebraska? 


Mr. NELSON. Certainly. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It is really not a question between the 
Glass-Owen bill and the House bill. The House bill has been 
practically eliminated as far as this provision is concerned. 
The real question before the Senate is whether these reserve 
banks shall be required to pay 6 per cent to the stockholders 
or 5 per cent. If they are required to pay 6 per cent, they must 
increase the rate of discount to the member banka, and if they 
increase the rate of discount to their member banks the member 
banks must raise the rate of interest to the borrowing public. 
That is the question. 

Mr. SHAFROTH and Mr. OWEN addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Min- 
nesota yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. NELSON. I will yield to the chairman of the committee 
if the Senator from Colorado will allow me. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Certainly; I yield to the chairman. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I wish to suggest to the Senator 
that under the Hitchcock proposal there would be a draft upon 
the earnings of these banks of $5,000,000, the dividend distribu- 
tion being 5 per cent upon $100,000.00 approximately. 

Under the plan proposed by the chairman of the committee 
there would be a draft upon the system of only $3.000.000, 
instead of $5,000,000, by a dividend of 6 per cent on $50,000,000 
approximately. It was the deliberate purpose to make as small 
a draft as possible in the way of dividends on the earnings of 
these banks. That is the reason why the capital was dimin- 
ished. The difference, therefore, in favor of the draft upon the 
eurning power of these banks is in favor of the proposal made 
by the chairman and not in favor of the proposal made by the 
Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NELSON. If the Senator will allow me, I will say to 
the Senator from Oklahoma that we can only arrive at that 
mathematical conclusion on the theory that the regional reserve 
banks which he proposes to establish are small institutions, 
much smaller than the institutions contemplated by what is 
called the Hitchcock bill. Under the chairman’s bill one of 
these regional banks can be established with a subscribed cap- 
ital of $3,000,000, and half of that is to be paid in three 
installments, and the other half is to remain a liability. The 
regional banks, under his system, can actually stop business 
when one-sixth of the subscribed capital has been paid in, or 
they can start, in other words, with a capital of only $500,000, 
What do you think, considering the other big banks of the 
country, of starting a picayune regional bank with only $500,000 
capital, in the first instance, and with a maximum of $3.000,0002 
It is no wonder that men are pining to have such banks estab- 
lished in their localities, localities that are not even in the class 
of reserve cities under the present arrangement. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? . 

Mr. NELSON. I will say incidentally in this connection that 
I am proud of the fact that while we have in the State of 
Minnesota two large cities in close proximity, the suburbs of 
one running into the suburbs of the other, with a bank capital 
large enough to make a respectable reserve bank, yet the people 
of Minnesota and the bankers of Minnesota have the good sense 
not to clamor for a reserve bank. 

I now yield to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the Senator was comparing very 
unfavorably the difference in the magnitude of the Federal sys- 
tem under the one plan or the other and arguing that under che 
Hitchcock plan a lower rate might be justified. The only differ- 
ence between the Hitchcock amendment, so called, and the Owen 
amendment, so called, as to the size of the eapital to be em- 
ployed is that while the reserves are the same and the public 
funds deposited are the same, amounting to about $600,000,000 
in either case, in one cnse—the Owen amendment—the capital 
is $50,000,000 of bank subscribers with double liability, and in 
the other—the Hitchcock amendment—the capital is $100,000,000 
of private subscribers, making a difference of $50,000,000 out of 
$700,000,000, or one-fourteenth part as to the volume of actual 
capital engaged in the system. So the difference is not so very 
large in that respect 

I only called attention to the fact that the tax upon the sys- 
tem under the proposal which I had the honor to submit would 
only be $3,000,000 in the way of dividends, and it would be 
55.000.000 under the Hitchcock suggestion, out of which $50,- 
000,000 of capital stock would be available to earn that addi- 
tional dividend. To earn $2,000,000 extra dividend the $50- 
000,000 of extra capital must be constantly employed at 4 per 
cent, which is beyond a reasonable expectation and would be 
against a low-interest policy. The real argument between us 
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was, Would the proposal of dividends under the chairman’s pro- 
posal of $3,000,000 dividend raise the interest rate higher than 
the dividend of $5.000,000 under the proposal of the Senator 
from Nebraska? Obviously the chairman has offered the more 
economical proposition und one more acceptable to the banks. 

I do not wish to interrupt Senators discussing the bill, and I 
am not going to do so, because it is inexpedient. I rose only 
for the purpose to point this out. When we come to the consid- 
eration of the matter paragraph by paragraph, I will undertake 
to explain any points of difference that will be necessary, but I 
am not going to interrupt Senators, even where I think the Sena- 
tor is in error in regard to argument or statement of fact. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield further to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. NELSON. I yield. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think the Senator from Oklahoma has 
made a serious mistake in stating that the only difference is a 
difference of $50,000,000 between the so-called Owen bill and 
the so-called Hitchcock bill. There is a vast other difference. 
There is a difference of $150,000,000 in the loaning power, be- 
cause that additional $50,000,000 in these reserve banks will 
constitute a loaning power of $150,000,000 on the basis of the 
reserve of 334 per cent. That great difference of $150,000,000 
in loaning power not only means that the reserve banks will be 
able to accommodate their customers at a lower rate of inter- 
est, but it means that they will not so soon be called upon to 
apply to the Federal reserve board for the privilege of using 
currency; and if there is any virtue at all in the contention of 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] that you improve a 
system by reducing its capital, why not wipe out the capital 
altogether? To my mind, he has suggested a serious defect and 
weakness in boasting that he has improved his system by re- 
ducing his capital stock, which is in effect the margin of 
security that the depositors have. We all know that one of 
the serious defects of our present banking system to-day is that 
the banks are trying to do too much business on too small a 
capital, and we propose to put these great reserve banks into 
the field to strengthen the system. In the meantime it is sug- 
gested that we can give them an inadequate capital in order to 
insure 6 per cent dividends. I should be glad to hear the 
Senator from Oklahoma when he gets to that provision of the 
bill, because I consider it one of the serious defects into which 
his section of the committee has fallen. It is an element of 
weakness; it will mean a lack of confidence in this country 
and abroad in a system which has reduced its capital, has cut 
it in two, in order to enable it to pay 6 per cent dividends 
instead of 5 per cent. ; 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I desire to call attention to 
another difference between the Hitchcock bill and the Owen 
bill; but before doing so, I pause to remark that all the earn- 
ings of these banks, aside from the 5 per cent dividend, aside 
from the insurance fund, and aside from what is required to be 
accumulated as a surplus, all goes to the Treasury of the United 
States. In the Owen Fill it is provided that the surplus fund 
shall be used to pay the bonded indebtedness of the United 
States in general, while in the Hitchcock bill it is provided 
that this money shall be devoted, in the first instance, to the 
payment and redemption of the 2 per cent bonds. We propose 
this for the purpose of maintaining the credit and integrity of 
the United States in respect to those bonds. We know to-day 
that those bonds are at a discount; we know that the banks are 
greatly disturbed over the situation; we know that but for the 
fact that the bonds have heretofore been available and are now 
available as a basis of our national-bank currency, that as an 
investment perhaps these bonds would to-day probably not be 
worth over 75 or 80 cents on the dollar. 

So, Mr. President, summing up the question of dividends, I 
will say that I believe that inasmuch as the smaller investors 
are glad to invest in sayings banks paying only 3 per cent in- 
terest, and larger investors are willing to invest in railroad and 
municipal bonds that pay only from 4 to 44 and a maximum of 
5 per cent, with liability to taxation, we believe that a 5 per 
cent dividend on the stock of these regional banks is ample, 
when you take into account that it is exempt from taxation. 

There is another feature in the bill in reference to this matter, 
‘and that is the provision for a reserve fund, or for an insurance 
fund, to protect depositors in member banks, which means the 
depositors in the several national banks. 7 

I am aware of the fact that a strong argument can be made 
against it. I am aware of the fact that it can be said that this 
is putting good banks and bad banks on a parity and making 
the good banks pay for the lapses and failures of the poor 
banks, There is a great deal of force in that argument, Mr. 


President, but at the root of it all lies the proposition that in 
the case of a great crisis, in the midst of a financial disaster, 
in the midst of a monetary panic, when depositors, whether they 
be individuals or banks, get frightened and make a run on the 
bank there is nothing that would stop that run quicker than 
such an insurance plan. The only other plan of which I have 
any knowledge is that which was resorted to by the New York 
and other banks in 1907, to shut their doors. That will surely 
stop a run. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr, NELSON. I suppose that most of the Democratic Sen-“ 
ators—if the Senator from Nebraska will excuse me—probably 
feel that they have already settled this question in their caucus, 
and some of our friends on this side are probably at lunch. 
However, if the Senator insists, I shall yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska 
cee the absence of a quorum, and the Secretary will call 
the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bacon Gronna Norris Smith, Md. 
Brady Hitchcock O'Gorman Smith, Mich, 
Brandegee Hollis Owen Smith, S. C. 
Bristow Hughes ge Smoot 
Bryan Jackson Perkins Stephenson 
Burleigh Johnson Poindexter Sterlin 
Chamberlain Jones Pomerene Sutherland 
Chilton Kern Ransdeil wanson 
Soep: La Follette Reed Thomas 
Clark, Wyo. Lane Robinson Thompson 
Crawfor a Saulsbury Thorton 
Cummins Lewis Shafroth Tilman 
Dillingham McLean Sheppard Townsend 
du Pont Martin, Va. Sherman Vardaman 
Fletcher Martine, N. J. Shively Warren 
Gallinger Nelson Simmons Weeks 
Gore Newlands Smith, Ga. Williams 


Mr. HOLLIS. The junior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
James] is absent on important business in one of the depart- 
ments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-eight Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, when interrupted by the sug- 
gestion of the absence of a quorum, I was remarking that the 
Hitcheock bill sets aside a portion of the surplus earnings of 
the reserve banks as a sinking fund for the redemption of the 
2 per cent bonds; in other words, the bill provides for taking 
care of these bonds, first, by proyiding a sinking fund from 
the net earnings of the reserve banks, and, in the next place, 
by providing for a refunding system, to which I shall subse- 
quently call the attention of the Senate. 

As I said a moment ago, I think it is essential to the credit 
of this Government that we take proper care of the 2 per cent 
bonds. Not only must we avoid entailing a loss upon the banks 
in that respect but it is for the interest and future welfare of 
our Government that the integrity of all our Government obli- 
gations shall be maintained. 

I also referred to the insurance of deposits, as it is called, 
and I stated the fact that, while much might be said against the 
system, especially on account of the fact that it was placing 
the strong and well-managed banks on a par with the poor and 
badly managed banks, and making the solvent banks contribute 
to the losses entailed upon the country by the weak or insolvent 
banks, yet, after all, we are legislating here, or ought to be 
legislating, for cases of great emergency; and I know of nothing 
more effective in the midst of a panic or money crisis to stop 
a run upon a bank, either by individual depositors or by other 
banks, than to let the depositors know that in any event they 
will sustain no loss. As I said before, I know of nothing more 
effective than that to stop a run, aside from the system adopted 
by the New York and other great banks in 1907 of shutting 
their doors, which, of course, stops a run. There is another 
point ; 

Mr, CLAPP. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to his colleague? 

Mr. NELSON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CLAPP. Is it not also true that the knowledge that the 
deposits of the banks were guaranteed beyond any question 
would not only stop a run but would prevent the beginning of a 
run? 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly; it would prevent the initiation of 
a run. 

There is another argument, to my mind, Mr. President, that 
justifies it. It is similar to the plan of fire protection estab- 
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lished in the large cities. We levy taxes to organize fire com- 
panies and equip them with fire apparatus to put out fires in all 
parts of the city. It may happen that the man who lives in an 
elegant two or three story brick house takes good care of it 
and is careful about his fires and his lights, so that there is little 
fire risk as to his premises, while next door to him there may 
be a shack, a poor building, where a reckless man lives, who is 
indifferent about his ashes, his fires, and everything of that 
nature, and is not only ready to expose himself to the risk of 
fire, but to expose his neighbors. We have fire protection in the 
cities to prevent fire spreading from such a shack to other 
buildings. The owner of the big building has to pay a larger 
share toward that fire protection than the owner of the shack, 
but it is just as important to the man who owns the fine man- 
sion to have the fire stopped in the shack or other building that 
is near him or across the street from him as it is to stop it in 
his own building. 

Likewise, Mr. President, in the midst of a panic it is just as 
important to stop a run on what you may call an indifferent 
institution, a badly managed institution, or a small institution, 
as it is to stop a run on the big and strong bank, because bank 
runs are like a prairie fire; they spread rapidly and soon get 
beyond control. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President, will the Senator per- 
mit me? z 

Mr. NELSON. In just a moment I will yield. We had an 
illustration the other day right here in this city, where de- 
positors got scared and commenced a run on one of the local 
trust companies, Going down Pennsylvania Avenue one day 
I was astonished to see a line of people in regular order, mar- 
shaled and kept in line by policemen, extending the distance 
of a block, leading up to the front door of this trust company 

_building, with two policemen standing by the door to see that 
the frightened depositors went in in regular order. I looked at 
those people. They seemed to be of all classes—black and 
white, men with paper collars and men with linen collars, men 
with silk hats and men with soft felt hats, men with blouses 
and warmuses and men in Prince Albert coats—but they all 
seemed to be equally scared and all striving to get their money 
out of the bank. 

What stopped that run? It was not the policemen. What 
stopped that run was-the fact that the people were informed 
that the Treasury of the United States had advanced a million 
dollars to meet that run. It was done, of course, in a round- 
about way, for the Treasury Department could not furnish the 
money directly to the trust company, but it was furnished to a 
coterie of banks in this city, who could, under the law, become 
Government depositories, and those banks took that Govern- 
ment money and utilized it to stop the run. Just as soon as 
that column of panic-stricken depositors that I noticed on the 
street ascertained that provision had been made to pay them in 
full the run stopped. 

That is one way of stopping a run. Another way is to have 
the assurance in advance that money will be forthcoming to 
pay all depositors. Let every depositor know when he puts 
money in one of these institutions, in one of the national banks 
of the country, in one of the member banks of the proposed 
reserve system, that his deposits are as safe as the bills of those 
banks, and there will be no longer any lack of confidence; and, 
Mr. President, I can see no reason why we should not protect 
the depositors as well as the bill holders. 

Perhaps I am influenced in favor of the proposed plan of 
insurance because of an early experience I had in these mat- 
ters. I can not help telling it to my colleagues on this floor. 
When I was a law student, after returning from the Army, I 
managed to save up $500. I got that much ahead. I had an 
old, rickety buggy, an old horse that would balk at times; I had 
a cow, and I had a wife and a child. Those were all my pos- 
sessions. There was a bank in the city of Madison, where my 
friend, one of the Senators from Wisconsin lives, called the 
Farmers’ Bank. To me all banks were alike; a bank was a 
bank; but to me, especially, as I was a farmer boy fresh from 
the country, the idea of a farmers’ bank was something grand, 
and it appealed to me, so I put my $500 in that bank, But, Mr. 
President, in three months all I had left was my wife, my baby, 
the old balky horse, the buggy, and the cow. [Laughter.] 
Ever since that experience, Mr, President, I have always felt 
that depositors should be protected, and I have labored for 
years in the direction of bringing about legislation for the pro- 
tection of depositors. 

I tried to get such legislation some years ago—I think in 
1908—and I then made a speech on the subject. It has always 
been my gospel, and I am very glad that on this occasion my 
genial friend from Mississippi [Mr. Witt1ams] and other friends 


on the other side of the Chamber have come to my relief, so 
that in any event, whether the Owen bill or the Hitchcock bill 
shall become the law, we will have something for the protection 
of depositors. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President, at that point 

Mr. NELSON. Now I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The Owen bill, as we have it before us, 
contains no provision of that kind; but I understand that in 
the conference that has been held some provision has been 
agreed to. It seems to me that it would be helpful to all of us, 
when a matter of so much interest and importance is under 
discussion, if we could have the draft that it is reported was 
agreed upon in the conference held by Senators on the other 
side of the Chamber. I want to inquire if it is not possible 
for us to have before the Senate at this time, or very soon, 
the changes of this character that have been agreed upon in 
conference, so that we may have the benefit of them when 
points like this are being discussed in the Senate. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I do not see the chairman of 
the committee present, and, therefore, will venture a reply on 
behalf of that branch of the committee. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I am simply making the inquiry. 

Mr. REED. That report has been printed for days; it is 
here as a public print, and it is accessible to everybody. I had 
supposed that the Senator from South Dakota and all other 
Senators had seen it. 

Mr. NELSON. If the Senator will allow me, I think it 18 
incorporated in the last print of the Owen bill, is it not? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. It is not in the print I have here. 

Mr. REED. It is printed in the draft of the Owen bill. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The print of December 1. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I have just returned to the Senate this 
morning, and would like to have a copy of it. 

Mr. REED. I will take pleasure in handing it to the Senator. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I did not know that it had been printed. 
I beg pardon of the Senator from Minnesota for interrupting 
him. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, in two particulars both the 
Owen bill and the Hitchcock bill are of great value to the ordi- 
nary mortal. They do something for the commen man. First 
is the provision to protect depositors, which is important. It 
will not do to say that people ought to know what bank to 
select. How is a poor laboring man, working late and early for 
$1.50 or $2 a day, who has scarcely time to read his penny news- 
paper, going to be able to determine which is a sound bank and 
which is a questionable or rickety bank? To him a bank is a 
bank. It is the poor, helpless people who are in a condition 
where they are not able to judge for themselves whether a bank 
is of the best order or of an inferior order whom it is our duty 
to protect, and I am glad that the bill reaches out in that 
direction. = 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. NELSON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. REED. I do not want to interrupt the Senator, but I 
should like to ask how anybody, except a financial expert, is to 
know as to the safety and solvency of banks in view of the fact 
thet the States have examiners for the State banks, that the 
National Government has examiners for the national banks, 
and that all of the banks which have their doors open and in- 
vite deposits haye been examined; and if the examiner has not 
discovered that the bank is an unworthy institution, how is 
anybody else, poor or rich, to learn the fact, unless he has some 
inside information? 

Mr. NELSON. The Senator is eminently correct. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Min- 
nesota yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am, of course, thoroughly in favor of the 
proposition which the Senator from Minnesota has so well 
stated. I rise to ask him as to the amount which the provision 
contained in the Hitchcock bill, and a similar provision in the 
Owen bill, will accumulate year by year in the fund intended 
for the protection of deposits. 

Mr. NELSON. That is difficult to say in advance. We pro- 
vide, in the first instance, in the Hitchcock bill, for a cumulative 
dividend of 5 per cent; then we provide that 25 per cent of the 
earnings of the bink in excess of the dividends shall be set 
aside to accumulate n surplus fund of 20 per cent of the 
capital; then we provide that 874 per cent of the net earnings 
shall be set aside for an insurance fund; in other words, we set 
aside 25 per cent for the purpose of accumulating a surplus, 374 
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per cent for the purpose of securing an insurance fund for de- 
pon orh and the other 374 per cent goes directly to the stock- 
olders. 

The Senator from Iowa can readily see that it is difficult for 
anyone to state in advance what the income or revenues of these 
banks may be. It may be that their revenues wiil turn out to 
be largely in excess of the dividend requirement, and of the sur- 
plus requirement, which the Senator knows will be only tem- 
porary, for when 20 per cent has been accumulated it stops. 

It is impossible, as I said, to predict in advance what the 
fund will be; but the Senator can see that if these banks prove 
a success, as I hope they will, manifestly there will soon be a 
considerable surplus acquired over the 5 per cent or 6 per cent 
dividend. 

If you will look back over the history of our national banks 
you will see that the losses to depositors have been very small. 
While I have not the figures with me at this moment, some 
four or five years ago I had occasion to look up the question, 
and I found that the amount required to make up the losses of 
depositors from the beginning of the system up to that time was 
exceedingly limited. My recollection is that it was only one- 
tenth of 1 per cent. There are comparatively very few banks 
that fail, and even if they fail and suspend there is oftentimes 
a good deal left of their resources that is available. 

In this bili we leave it to the reserve board to prescribe the 
method in which this fund is to be available. I think it would 
be a good idea to follow the Canadian system. As I understand, 
when a bank suspends in that country and the depositors can 
not be paid immediately, notes are issued to the depositors, a 
species of Government note, drawing 6 per cent interest, pay- 
able out of the funds of the bank; and if it develops that the 
funds of the bank are not sufficient they are payable out of a 
reserve fund provided for that purpose. Those 6 per cent notes, 
which are immediately issued to the depositors and which are 
considered as good as gold, can be taken by the depositor who 
has his little all in a bank and immediately discounted, so that 
he can get his money. He may have to stand a slight “shave” 
on the notes, but that will be a small matter compared with 
having his deposits tied up for a year or more. 

So I hope and trust, and I have no doubt, that the reserve 
board will adopt a plan by which, as soon as the deposits are 
tied up, the depositors can get something that will be of im- 
mediate value—either the cash paid immediately or notes on 
which they can obtain cash. I have no doubt that course will 
be taken. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If it will not interrupt the Senator, I desire 
to say that our Kansas bank-insurance law makes provision 
that when a bank becomes insolvent the bank commissioner of 
the State takes charge of the bank and immediately ascertains 
the amount that is due the depositors, and issues to them cer- 
tificates bearing 6 per cent interest. Those certificates, in the case 
of the only bank that has failed since the law was enacted, sold 
for par anywhere. Any of the banks in the community would 
take them, and the depositors were not without their money 
more than 48 hours. They got within that time every penny 
they had in the bank. It works with absolute perfection. In- 
stead of being a detriment to the banking system, it has been a 
‘stimulus. The banks that are within the guarantee association 
are better banks and are run in better shape than they were 
before the insurance was established. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. NELSON. I do. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I realize how utterly impossible it is to give 
an accurate estimate with regard to the fund that would be 
accumulated under this plan. The only doubt I have with re- 
gard to the matter is whether this fund ought not to be made 
the first charge upon the earnings of the reserve banks, instead 
of the last charge. 

Mr. NELSON. 
dends? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Ahead of everything. I think the protection 
of the depositors is of higher importance and would give 
greater steadiness to our financial system than anything else 
that could be devised. I had in mind that possibly the fund 


Does the Senator mean ahead of the divi- 


ought to be advanced in its rank as a charge upon the earnings 
of the bank. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 


Mr. NELSON. I do. 

Mr. NORRIS. In reply to the query of the Senator from 
Iowa, I should like to suggest that this fund is accumulated 
from the earnings of the regicnal banks to pay depositors in 
member banks; so it would be hardly fair to make that a charge 
that would have preference over the stockholders of the regional 
banks. If they were stockholders of the member banks, of 
course it ought to have preference; but, as I understand, the 
plan of both branches of the committee contemplates paying de- 
positors in failed member banks out of the fund that is to be 
raised from the profits of the Federal reserve banks. Am I 
not correct? 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. For that reason, it seems to me, a depositor of 
a member bank has not the same claim on that fund as against 
a reserve-bank stockholder that he would have against the 
stockholder of a member bank. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That depends upon the object to be attained. 
The purpose is, and it is a very wise purpose, to make the 
depositors of the member banks know that their money is safe, 
so that they will not ask to withdraw it unless their business 
requires it. 

In order to create that feeling you must have a fund that is 
sufficiently large and sufficiently sure to inspire confidence in 
the mind of the depositor. If the earnings of the regional re- 
serve banks should turn out to be insufficient to pay dividends 
upon the stock and to accumulate the surplus, there would be 
no fund, and there would be no confidence in the minds of the 
depositors, 

After all, whatever is done ought to be adequate to accom- 
plish the purpose for which the provision is made. Personally 
I can not see any injustice, especially in the Owen plan, in 
having the depositors’ charge or insurance charge come first, 
because the banks are the owners of stock in the regional reserve 
banks in proportion to their capital and surplus. 

Mr. NORRIS. But that would not apply at least to the 
other plan, where the public owns the stock. On that point I 
should like to suggest, with the permission of the Senator from 
Minnesota, that while it is undoubtedly shrouded in doubt as 
to how large this fund is going to be and how soon it will be 
accumulated, and nothing but a trial will demonstrate what 
will come out of it, it seems to me to be safe to say that when- 
ever you multiply the number of regional banks and thus in- 
crease the expense of operating the system to that extent, at 
least, you necessarily decrease the probability of this guaranty 
fund being sufficiently large to work out properly. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, there is some difference be- 
tween the Owen and the Hitchcock bills in reference to the time 
within which national banks are required to join the system, 
and I desire to call the attention of the Senate to that matter. 

Under section 8 of the Hitchcock bill a national bank must de- 
termine within six months after stock has been allotted to it 
that a dividend of 5 per cent is ample. it is at least equal to a 
dividend of 7 per cent subject to full taxing liability. Under 
the plan proposed by the Hitchcock bill of allowing the public 
to subscribe for this stock it would undoubtedly be looked upon 
as a good investment—far more remunerative than money de- 
posited in savings banks or other financial institutions. So Jong 
as Government bonds can be floated at from 8 to 4 per cent in- 
terest, it seems to me that this stock at 5 per cent is very desir- 
able and will be readily taken. It is a good plan, too, to set 
aside a part of these net earnings for the protection of deposi- 
tors in insolvent banks, as provided in the Hitchcock bill and 
for which provision is made in the new Owen bill. There is 
nothing equal to this plan of stopping runs on banks in time of 
panic, except the one adopted in 1907 of entirely suspending 
payment. It is also a good plan to set aside these net earnings, 
over and aboye the insurance and surplus requirement, for the 
payment and retirement of the 2 per cent bonds of the United 
States. These bonds are now at a discount, and it seems to me 
that the application of these earnings to the retirement of these 
bonds is one of the means of sustaining the credit of the Govern- 
ment and protecting the banks who have invested in these bonds. 

Section 9 of the Hitchcock bill provides under what conditions 
State banks may come into the system. I need not dwell on 
that subject, except to say that the Hitchcock bill substantially 
provides that a State bank may come into the system provided, 
first of all, it has a capital sufficiently large to warrant it in 
becoming a national bank; in the next place, it must deposit its 
reserves in the reserve system; and, in addition to that, it must 
be subject to inspection and to the same report requirements as 
the national banks. 

Mr. PAGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from Vermont? 
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Mr. NELSON. Yes. 

Mr. PAGE. I should like to ask what would be the modus 
operandi in ease the requirements of the reserve banks should 
be unlike those of the States. In our State we have a law 
which compels a bank to carry a certain sum in its own vaults 
and a certain other sum may be carried in any bank, national 
or State, in the same county. In other words, there is a va- 
riety of provisions which must be followed to comply with the 
State law. Will there be a conflict between the State and the 
national law? 

Mr. NELSON. No, not necessarily; not under the Owen Dill. 
There may be a conflict of power, but not a conflict of law; 
that is, for a State bank to join the system it must first of all 
bave the requisite capital to become a national bank; and a 
national bank can be incorporated with $35,000 capital in a 
place that bas not over 3,000 people. 

Mr. PAGE. All of our banks would have sufficient capital, 
so far as that is concerned. 

Mr. NELSON. In the next place, the State bank must comply 
with the reserve requirements of this bill; that is, it must keep 
the same reserves with the reserve banks and the same amount 
in its own vaults as is required by this system; but, outside of 
that, there is nothing in the State laws to prevent it from keep- 
ing its funds wherever it may please. 

Mr. PAGE. But if the State law required an additional sum 
to be kept as a reserve, it would make an excessive reserve. 

Mr. NELSON. That would be for the bank to determine. 
Mind you, the State banks are not required to join this system; 
it is entirely optional with them. - 

Mr. PAGE. I understand that. 

Mr. NELSON. So, I say, as a legal proposition, that all we 
require of them is, first, the capital; next, the maintenance of 
the reserve required under the law; next, they must make the 
same reports to the Comptroller of the Currency and be sub- 
ject to the same system of inspection as are national banks. In 
our bill, the Hitchcock bill, we impose no onerous conditions. In 
the Owen bill there are other conditions imposed upon the State 
banks which are a little different and more onerous; but I 
shall not take up the time to discuss them at this moment. 
They will be discussed when we take up that part of the bill. 

Section 10 of the three bills provides how State banks may be- 
come member banks of the new system. The conditions re- 
quired by the Hitchcock bill are that such banks must have a 
sufficient paid-up capital to entitle them to become national 
banks, and that the banks shall be subject to the reserve re- 
quirement of this act, and shall be required to make the same 
reports and be subject to the same examination and supervision 
as national banks. The Owen bill differs from the Hitchcock 
bill in this respect in imposing other and more onerous condi- 
tions upon State banks joining the system. As I said, I shall 
not refer to that in detail at this time. Our section of the com- 
mittee deemed it inadvisable to exact special conditions and re- 
quirements in such cases beyond that stated, for State banks 
can not be compelled to join the system or be compelled to go 
out of business. It is purely voluntary with them, and they 
are not likely to join the system if unnecessary restrictions 
are imposed upon them. It seemed to us that if the capital 
and reserve requirements are fulfilled and the same supervi- 
sion nnd inspection is given them as national banks that this is 
aniple. 

I come now to another important subject as to which there is 
a difference between the Owen and the Hitchcock bills, namely, 
in reference to the reserve board. Section 11 of the Hitchcock 
bill provides that the Federal reserve board shall consist of nine 
members, of which the Secretary of the Treasury shall be an ex 
officio member, the eight other members of the board to be ap- 
pointed by the President, with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. The terms of the eight members are to be for eight 
years, except that in making the first appointments one member 
shall be appointed for one year, one for two years, one for three 
years, one for four years, one for five years, one for six years, 
one for seven years, and one for eight years. This will leave it 
so that after the first appointments are made one member will 
be appointed every year. Vacancies on the board may be filled 
by the President for the unexpired term. The eight members 
thus appointed must devote their entire time to the work and 
duties of the board and must not be officers, directors, or em- 
ployees of any bank or trust company or hold any stock in such 
institutions. They shall receive a salary of $12,000 a year, pay- 
able monthly, out of the Treasury of the United States. The 
President shall designate one member of the board, other than 
the Secretary of the Treasury, as governor thereof and one 
member as vice governor, who shall act in the place of the gov- 
ernor. The governor shall be the actiye executive and presid- 
ing officer of the board. 


Under the Glass bill the board is to consist of seven members, 
three of whom, the Secretary of the Treasury, Secretary of 
Agriculture, and Comptroller of the Currency, are ex officio 
members, and four others to be appointed by the President, with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, for the term of eight years. 
Of the first appointees, one is to hold for two years, one for four 
years, one for six years, and one for eight years, and thereafter 
one shall be appointed every year for the term of eight years. 
5 punk that is a mistake. It should be every second year, I 

nk. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. In the Owen bill? 

Mr. NELSON. In the Glass bill. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I think it is every two years; yes. 

Mr. NELSON. The salary of each of the four members 
this is the Glass bill—is to be at the rate of $10,000 a year, 
and the Comptroller of the Currency is to have $5,000 in addi- 
tion to his regular salary. The Owen bill eliminates the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and the Comptroller of the Currency from 
the board and leaves six members to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, with the advice and consent of the Senate. Of the first 
appointees, one is to hold for 1 year; one for 2 years; one for 3 
years; one for 4 years; one for 5 years; and one for 6 years, and 
thereafter each member shall be appointed for a term of 6 
years. One of the six thus appointed by the President shall be 
designated by the President as governor and one as vice goy- 
ernor. It thus appears that the committee was unanimous in 
eliminating the Secretary of Agriculture and Comptroller of the 
Currency from the board, and the committee was also unani- 
mous in retaining the Secretary of the Treasury on the beard. 
Zut our section of the committee felt that in view of the im- 
portant work assigned to the Federal board, the inauguration, 
supervision, and control of a great Federal bank system, as is 
proposed to be established by this bill, it was of the utmost im- 
portance to have a large and strong board, and, therefore, we 
came to the conclusion that the board ought to consist of nine 
members instead of seven, and in order to secure continuity of 
service, we deemed it advisable to extend the terms of the mem- 
bers of the board appointed by the President, after the first 
appointments, to 8 years and to compel the members of the 
board to devote their entire time exclusively to the duties of 
their office, and in order to get the highest grade of men for 
this great work, we felt that it was necessary to make a liberal 
allowance for salaries, and that $12,000 a year for each member 
is none too much, payable monthly out of the Treasury. 
` In order to make this system successful, it is important that 
we get men of the highest grade, of undoubted integrity, and of 
the greatest experience. In order to get men to occupy these 
positions, if they are bankers, or have engaged in banking, they 
must abandon and lay aside that business. If they hold stock 
in national banks, in State banks, or in trust companies, they 
must dispose of it; in other words, they must divest themselves 
iu every way of any interest in any bank other than the par- 
ticular bank of which they are placed in charge. 

For that reason, in order to get men of high character. we 
felt it important to give them this salary. We also felt it 
important, inasmuch as great work is entailed upon the board 
to start this system, to keep it going, and to make it successful 
that it should be a board of nine members instead of seven. 

I come in the next place to discuss briefly the powers of the 
Federal reserve board, the board that is at the head of the 
system, and in which rests the ultimate control. 

Section 12 of the Hitchcock bill defines the powers of the 
Federal reserve board in six separate paragraphs lettered from 
“a” to „f,“ inclusive. One of the most important powers 
conferred on the board is the power to compel one reserve bank, 
in times of emergency, to rediscount commercial paper for 
another reserve bank; in other words, to supply the needed 
funds in case of an emergency. This is a most extraordinary, 
drastic, and arbitrary power, but it is one that is absolutely 
necessary for the life of the system with so many reserve banks. 
Without it the entire reserves of the country can not be 
utilized, and some of the smaller reserve banks might find 
themselves, in cases of emergency, greatly embarrassed and, 
so to speak, at the end of their rope. 

The least particle of reflection must make it apparent to 
everyone that this system of a number of regional banks, 
designed and intended to gather up, concentrate, aud utilize 
the bank reserves of the country, in order to be a success and 
in order to work as a unit, must provide that in cases of 
emergency the reserves, as Mr. Vanderlip expressed it, can 
be piped from one reserve bank into another. 

This, of course, is an arbitrary power. It is most arbitrary 


to say to one bank, Tou must discount, nolens volens, the 
commercial paper of another bank,” when the directors of the 
bank to which the application is made feel that it would be 
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unwise, risky, and dangerous to do so; yet under these bills 
they are compelled in any event to obey the orders of the board. 
It is a most drastic power, which we could have obviated if 
we had adopted the only plan that would make a perfect system 
in this country—the plan of a central bank, people's bank, 
controlled by the Government of the United States. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. NELSON. I shall later on come to this subject again. 
I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I suggest the absence of a quorum, Mr. 
President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska 
suggests the absence of a quorum. ‘The Secretary will call 
the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Fletcher Martine, N. J. Smoot 
Bacon Gallinger Nelson Stephenson 
Bankhead Gore ‘Owen Sutherland 
Brady Gronna Perkins Thomas 
Brandegee Hitchcock Pomerene Thompson 
Bristow Hollis sd Thornton 
Bryan Hughes Townsend 
urton James Robinson Vardaman 
Chamberlain Johnson oot Walsh 
Chilton ones Saulsbury Warren 
Clap Kenyon hafroth Weeks 
Klark, Wyo. Kern Sheppard Williams 
Clarke, Ark. Lea Shively Works 
Crawford Lewis Simmons 
Dillingham McLean Smith, Md. 
du Pont Martin, Va. Smith, S. C. 


Mr. WEEKS. I wish to state that my colleague [Mr. LODGE] 
is absent on account of illness. I will let this statement stand 
for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. The Sena- 
tor from Minnesota will proceed. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, another important power is 
that of regulating the issue and retirement of Federal reserve 
notes. In this power rests ultimately our safeguard against 
undue inflation or undue contraction of our currency, a matter 
of the most vital importance and one that ought not to be lost 
sight of under any circumstances. In one respect the Glass 
and Owen bills differ from the Hitchcock bill, and that is in 
permitting the Federal reserve board to suspend the reserve 
requirements of the law for a period of 30 days and to extend 
the same for 15 days. This power is not conferred by the Hitch- 
cock bill, Under the Hitchcock bill the banks may reduce their 
reserves to a limited extent, and within certain limits, upon the 
payment of a graduated tax upon such reduction, to which I shall 
hereafter refer in my remarks. The power to suspend or remove 
directors of Federal reserve banks, contained in this section of 
the Owen and Glass bills, is covered by the last part of section 
4 of the Hitchcock bill. In fact, there is not any substantial 
difference between the bills in this respect. The Federal reserve 
board has the power to suspend temporarily directors of the 
reserve banks in case of maladministration or misbehavior in 
office. 


Another provision found in the Owen bill not found in the 
Hitchcock bill is that of empowering the Federal reserve board 
to authorize the member banks to count as a part of their re- 
serves the Federal reserve notes and the national-bank notes. 
I call the particular attention of the Senate to that provision. 
It permits the member banks to count as their reserves not 
only the national-bank notes, as they can do now, but also the 
reserve notes. 

This seemed to our section of the committee as a dangerous 
power. It is the permitting of one promise to pay to be used 
as a reserve for another promise to pay. Reserves to be of any 
intrinsic value ought to be in specie, in gold or gold certificates; 
or, at all events, ought to be limited to national-bank notes. 
The provision in this section of the Owen bill empowering the 
Federal reserve board to permit national banks to act as trus- 
tees and executors is covered by section 26 of the Hitchcock 
bill, which confers this power on national banks absolutely. 
There is this difference—— 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

Mr. NELSON. If the Senator will allow me to explain that 
difference, I will then yield. The Hitchcock bill gives the power 
absolutely to the banks to act as trustees, as executors, and 
administrators, while the Owen bill permits the reserve board 
to give that power to the banks. That is my understanding of 
the difference. I now yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I wanted to refer to the 
proyision in the bill reported by the Senator from Oklahoma 


[Mr. Owen] permitting Federal reserve bank notes to be used 
as a reserve by member banks. 

Mr. NELSON. I have already referred to that matter. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I wanted to call the Senator’s attention 
to another objection to that provision. If member banks 
throughout the country are permitted to count in their reserves 
the Federal reserve notes that are issued, it means that those 
notes will not come in for redemption as they would come in 
for redemption when the needs of business should dictate. The 
universal experience is, and it was our experience with bank 
notes, that notes issued in that way to accommodate business 
should be drawn back just as soon as the business needs sub- 
side, and they can not be drawn back for redemption if banks 
are permitted to keep them in their vaults and count them as 
reserves. 

Mr. SHAFPROTH. If the Senator from Minnesota will yield 
to me 

Mr. NELSON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. In answer to the Senator from Nebraska, 
relative to that matter, I will say if there comes into this 
system the State banks there will be an absolutely insuflicient 
quantity of reserve money as provided by his bill. We have 
not enough reserve money, in my judgment, now to carry on in 
a fair manner the business of the national banks. This stream 
of redemption would not continue to go through the banks to 
the Federal Treasury here if it were not for the purpose of get- 
ting reserve money. That is the very object and purpose of it. 
That being the case, there is an insufliciency now for the na- 
tional banks. and if you add to that the system of 18,000 other 
banks you will find that there will not be within many hundred 
millions of dollars sufficient money to act as reserves. If you 
have not money to act as reserves, those banks can not come into 
the system. It is on that account that we gave to the Federal 
reserve board the power to determine when, if at all, there 
should be Federal reserve notes to act as reserves of the banks. 

Mr. POMERENE. May I make a suggestion to the Senator 
in this connection? Many State banks are now authorized to 
use national-bank notes as reserves, and there is a reason which 
can apply to national-bank notes that would not apply with 
equal force to reserve notes. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I thank the Senator for the suggestion. 
We have now held by the State banks many million dollars of 
these bank notes. They are held as reserves and the laws of 
the States permit them to be held as reserves. If we take that 
away and do not have sufficient reserve money by which they 
can come into the system, we are going to cripple the system 
yery much indeed. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I will say to the Senator from Colorado 
that if it shall happen that the Federal reserve notes which he 
proposes to make redeemable in lawful money, in gold or other 
promises, are permitted to be held by the 7,000 national banks 
of the country as well as by the State banks of the country as 
reserves, the inevitable result will be that millions of these 
Federal reserve notes will be held by these thousands of banks 
as reserves, and the better money, to wit, the gold, will be 
driven ont of this country under the inevitable operations of the 
Gresham law, and the banks instead of holding gold or gold 
certificates in their vaults as reserves will find it difficult to 
get the gold, because under the Gresham law it will be driven 
out of the country. . 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ne- 
braska permit me to remind him that this privilege is not given 
under this bill as a matter of right, but that it is to be con- 
trolled wholly by the reserve board? This is the language: 

(k) To authorize member banks to use, as reserves, Federal reserve 
notes, or bank notes based on United States bonds, to the extent that 
said board may find necessary. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That I consider another vice, because it 
empowers the Federal reserye board to legislate instead of 
having the legislation here in Congress. It places in the hands 
of a few men a power which is entirely too great, and which 
in its exercise is likely to prove dangerous. When it is exer- 
cised I believe the inevitable effect is going to be to drive gold 
out of circulation, or to tend to reduce the supply which we 
have held in this country. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. VarpaMan in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Minnesota yield to the Senator from 
Colorado? 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. In answer to the Senator from Nebraska, 
I will say that we must bear in mind that our hindsight is a 
good deal better than our foresight. We shall have to vest 
some power in the persons who administer this system in order 
to meet the exigencies which will arise. Consequently, when we 
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fing that there is now a shortage of reserve money, we are leav- 
ing it to a board, who have unquestionably the best interests of 
the system at heart, to determine just how much and just when 
this money shall act as reserve money. 

The Senator has said that this is going to drive gold from 
the country, and he further says that these Federal reserve 
notes will be hoarded by the banks. As a matter of fact, if a 
bank takes in a Federal reserve note, it can hold it, it is true, 
but when it has got to settle with the Federal reserve agent to 
take up its 30. 60, and 90 day paper, I do not see any reason why 
it should keep longer that money. It has to pay it in gold or 
in some other lawful money. Even if it does, it has got to emit 
lawful money. and consequently, whether it retains this Fed- 
eral reserve money, or whether it retains the greenbacks, or 
whether it retains the gold, it seems to me would be immaterial. 

The theory is advanced here that this gold will leave the 
country. I can not see in what manner it can do so. We have 
now a national-bank note out. Gold does not leave the country 
now. These national-bank notes are not permitted to be re- 
serve money in national banks. That has not driven any gold 
out of the country that I know of. Yet it is an inferior cur- 
rency, because it is not a legal tender, nor can national-bank 
notes act as reserve money, For that reason I have no fear 
that any gold will leave the country on that account. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Minnesota 
will proceed. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I will not at this time fur- 
ther discuss the question of permitting national-bank notes and 
notes of the reserye banks to be used as reserves. Later on, 
when that question will more appropriately come up for con- 
sideration, I shall probably have something to say regarding 
it: not, however, as a matter of oratory, because I am not 
gifted in that respect, but for the information of the Senate. 
I am anxious to compare the Owen bill and the Hitchcock bill, 
so that Senators may be able to judge of their respective merits 
or demerits. 

I come next to section 13. Some slight changes have been 
made in that section, the subject matter of which is the Federal 
advisory council. 

There is no substantial difference between the three bills in 
respect to the provisions of this section. The council consists 
of as many members as there are reserve banks, and the mem- 
bers are appointed and paid by the banks. The council is to 
meet in Washington at least four times each year and is given 
the power, first, to confer with the Federal reserve board; sec- 
ond, to make oral or written representations to the Federal re- 
serve board; third, to call for full information and ‘to make 
recommendations as to discount and rediscount rates, note 
issues, reserve conditions, purchase and sale of gold, open-market 
operations, and the general affairs of the reserye system. 

The next subject—and it is one of great importanee—is that 
of rediscounts. There is no substantial difference in most of 
the provisions of this section between the three bills, except in 
the following particulars: The Hitchcock bill requires that the 
indorsement by the member bank of the commercial paper 
which it seeks to discount shall be accompanied with a waiver 
of demand, notice, and protest. 

I want to say, Mr. President, that that was incorporated in 
the original Hitchcock bill, but was not in the original Owen 
bill as reported to the Senate. However, the Democratie con- 
ference adopted that provision, so that the Owen Dill has 
adopted the very same phraseology in that respect; in other 
words, it requires that when member banks indorse their com- 
mercial paper for the purpose of passing it on to the reserye 
banks they shall do it with a waiver of demand, notice, and 
protest, Senators will readily see the value of that provision. 
These notes are taken by the local banks. They are generally 
payable at the local banks. If the regional banks, with whom 
these notes are left for rediscount for the purpose of securing 
Federal currency, were in every instance required to protest 
those notes it would cause them great expense, and they would 
have to present them for payment and protest them at the local 
bank where they were payable. To avoid that trouble this 
Provision is inserted in both bills at this time. 

In another respect there is a great difference between the 
Hitchcock bill and the Owen bill. The Owen bill permits no 
paper to be discounted that has a maturity of more than 90 
days, while the Hitchcock bill permits paper having a maturity 
of 180 days, or 6 months, to be discounted to the extent of 50 
per cent; that is, of the aggregate paper presented for discount 
by a member bank not to exceed 50 per cent of it can be 180-day 
paper, while the balance of it must be paper that matures 
within 90 days. In this respect the Hitcheock bill differs from 
both the Glass and the Owen bilis. We were impelled to make 
this change in the bill, because bankers and business men who 


appeared from the grain and stock raising sections of the coun- 

try west of the Mississippi River said that they dealt but very 

little in 30-day paper, very slightly in 60-day paper, and only to 

a limited extent in 90-day paper; that most of the paper their 
banks dealt in was 6 months, 9 months, and 1 year paper; and 

that to cut them off from the discount privileges of this pro- 

posed law would be a discrimination against those banks that 

would be unjust and unfair. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. President, barring the question of. 
time, that paper is as liquid and as good and reliable as any 
commercial paper of its kind. The 6 months paper taken by 
western banks from men engaged in the cattle industry, in the 
grain raising, in hog raising, and in other industries incident to 
farming in the Mississippi Valley is as good and reliable paper 
as any commercial paper. So in order to meet that condition 
we put this provision in the bill. 

Mr. POMERENE. I should like to interrupt the Senator, but 
I will not do so if he prefers that I should not. 

Mr. NELSON. It will be no interruption, only I should be 
glad if the Senator would not take too long a time, 

Mr, POMERENE. I wish to state very briefly the reasons 
which actuated the section of the committee of which I am a 
member in keeping the limitation of 90 days upon paper which 
might be rediscounted. In the first place, it is true that many 
of the banks in the western country have 6 months paper, or 
paper of a longer date of maturity, and this paper is being 
constantly received by these banks. There is no time in their 
history in which there is not a substantial part of their paper 
that is due within 90 days. The 90-day provision applies not to 
the length of the paper, but to the time of maturity from the 
date it is presented for rediscount. 

But in order that there might be no disadvantage to the bank 
in that respect we added a provision on page 44 which permits 
each of the member banks to execute and discount at the re- 
gional bank its own paper, giving collateral security therefor, 
so that a member bank could present its 30, 60, or 90 day note of 
its own execution and deposit with that the collateral which it 
might have in its own vaults in the shape of farmers’ notes or 
commercial notes. The provision of the bill to which I refer is 
on page 44 of the print of December 1, and is as fellows: 

The Federal reserve board may authorize the reserve bank of the dis- 
trict to discount the direct obligations of member banks secured by the 
pledge and deposit of satisfactory securities, but in no case shall the 
amount so loaned by a reserve bank exceed three-fourths of the actual 
market yalue of the securities 8 or one-half the amount of the 
paid-up and unimpaired capital of the member bank. 

Mr. NELSON. That is an improvement upon the original 
Owen bill, but it is far from being satisfactory, because the 
member bank has to incur a direct liability, whereas in the 
other case it only incurs the liability of an indorser. The Hitch- 
cock bill also permits paper having a maturity of 180 days, in- 
stead of 90 days, to be discounted, proyided, as I have said, 
that not more than 50 per cent of the paper discounted for any 
member bank shall have a maturity of more than 90 days, and 
in no case—here is the qualification—and in no case shall any 
member bank have more than $200,000 of rediscounts haying a 
maturity of more than 90 days. In these particulars the Hitch- 
cock bill differs from the Owen and Glass bills. In another im- 
portant respect the Hitchcock bill differs from the Owen and 
Glass bills in providing that the member banks shall be entitled 
as a matter of right to the rediscount of eligible paper to the 
full amount of its capital stock upon the lowest current rate of 
discount, and no bank shall be permitted to discount an amount 
of paper exceeding the amount of its capital stock except upon 
the payment of a higher rate of discount; and in no case shall a 
Federal reserve bank discount paper for a member bank in ex- 
cess of twice the amount of its capital stock without special 
authority of the Federal reserve board. 

The principle of this provision is that under the Glass and 
Owen bills it is left discretionary with the board of directors of 
the reserve banks whether they will discount the paper of a 
member bank. If they feel hostile or unfriendly to a member 
bank, they can shake their heads and say “ We do not care to 
rediscount your paper; we do not desire to do that”; or they 
can give any such plausible reasons as bankers are in the habit 
of giving when they do not want to extend accommodations. 
This power under the Glass and the Owen bills is vested in the 
board of directors of the reserve banks, while under the Hitch- 
cock bill, if a member bank presents the right kind of paper, 
such as is required by law—and the bill makes careful provi- 
sion in this respect—it shall absolutely be entitled to have a 
discount for that paper. That provision is made to prevent the 
possibility of the directors of a regional bank discriminating 
between different member banks. 

In the one case, the case of the Glass and the Owen bills, it is 
discretionary with the board cf directors of the reserve banks as 
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to whether they will grant any discount to a member bank, 
while under the Hitchcock bill they are compelled, if the paper 
is of the right kind and quality, to grant the favor of a redis- 
count. We thought, Mr. President, that it would be a most 
dangerous power to leave with the directors of a reserve bank 
the discretion to say to bank A, We will discount your paper,“ 
and to say to bank B, “ We will not discount your paper.” 
Those banks might be rival banks in the same community or in 
the same city. The board of directors of a regional bank might 
be disposed to favor one bank at the expense of another. To 
prevent such discrimination we made this provision in the 
Hitcheock bill. 

I have already called attention to the fact that the Hitchcock 
bill provides that there shall be no interest paid on any deposits 
by the reserve banks. ‘They are depositors of the member banks, 
and their chief deposits are the reserves, which the member 
banks may deposit, which may be a great deal more than their 
reserves if they see fit. In order to get away from the method 
that has proven so vicious in cur present reserve system, in 
order to make the new system a success, it is absolutely neces- 
sary to prevent the payment of interest on deposits of member 
banks. 

So, Mr. President, the Hitchcock bill contains an absolute 
prohibition on the subject; the Glass bill also contains a pro- 
vision prohibiting interest on deposits, except Government de- 
posits; while the Owen bill, as it appears before the Senate 
today is entirely silent on the subject, and leaves it discre- 
tionary with the reserve banks to pay or not to pay interest. 
It may be that these reserve banks, if the door is left wide open, 
may be so greedy to secure deposits from country and member 
banks that they will adopt the method which has proven so 
harmful under the present reserve system of paying interest 
on bankers’ deposits. 

Section 15 of the bill relates to what we call open-market 
operations. The purpose of this section of the bill is to confer 
upon the reserve banks the authority to go into the open market 
and buy foreign and domestic exchange, gold coin and gold 
bullion, bonds of the United States and of any State, county, 
or municipality, and short-time obligations of foreign Govern- 
ments, and so forth. I need not go into details in respect to the 
provisions of this section any more than to say that the purpose 
in giving this power to the reserve banks is to enable them by 
this means to regulate the rate of discount and the supply of 
gold, and it may, to some extent, accomplish this. It is suficient 
to say that it is the purpose of this provision in the bill to 
enable the banks to control by this system what are called the 
discount rates; if rates get too high, to cut them down; and it 
may be necessary to use these discount rates for the purpose 
of controlling the gold supply. 

The Glass and Hitchcock bills provide, in section 16, that, 
aside from the 5 per cent redemption fund of our national-bank 
note currency and the redemption fund provided for the reserve 
notes to be issued under the provisions of this act, the residue of 
the Government funds are to be deposited in the reserve banks 
which are to act as fiscal agents of the United States, and that 
the disbursements of the Government shall be made through 
checks upon the banks against these funds. 

In this respect, as I have said, Mr. President, the provisions 
of the Glass bill and the Hitchcock bill are identical. Both bills 
contemplate what I regard as of the utmost importance, that 
the Government revenues shall from day to day be deposited 
with the reserve banks and that the Government shall draw its 
checks against those deposits. The purpose of this provision is 
to get away from the rigidity and the vicious character of the 
present subtreasury system, which locks up the surplus funds 
in the Treasury or Subtreasury of the United States and makes 
them dead capital, except where a Secretary of the Treasury 
sees fit to peddie them out to various banks. 

The Owen bill is radically different in this respect from both 
the Hitchcock and the Glass bills. It is different in that it 
leaves it absolutely discretionary with the Secretary of the 
Treasury whether or not he will make these deposits. This, as 
I have heretofore stated, is a most dangerous power to confer 
upon the Secretary of the Treasury. I have already pointed out 
how the exercise of this power in one instance led practically to 
the destruction of a Federal bank, The all-important reason for 
Keeping the Government funds on deposit in the banks is to keep 
the surplus moneys of the Government in active use and ciren- 
Jation in the channels of commerce and trade instead of haying 
them locked up in the vaults of the Treasury as dead funds. 
To leave to the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury as 
to whether he will make such deposits or not is a most dan- 
gerous power. The moneys are not his, but the moneys of the 


Federal Government—in other words, the moneys of the people 
of the United States. If, for the purpose of establishing a new 
monetary system under the contrel of the Federal Government 


for the welfare of the people and of the Government of the 
United States, it is necessary to establish such a system of 
banks as is provided in this measure, surely the surplus funds 
of the Government ought to be available to their fullest extent 
for the strengthening and maintenance of the system. 

The Government revenues owing to the income tax, provided 
for by recent legislation, will be by the beginning of each fiscal 
year undoubtedly swelled largely beyond the immediate wants 
of the Government. These surplus reyenues may for the time 
being be a source of great help to various parts of the country. 
At one season of the year they may prove to be of great help 
in moving the cotton crop, at gaother season of the year in 
moving the wheat crop, and at another season of the year in 
maturing and marketing the cattle supply of the country. To 
leave it with the Secretary of the Treasury to determine when, 
where, and to what extent he shall deposit the surplus revenues 
of the Government would be equipping him with a power of 
pure absolutism. If it is necessary to have any discretion exer- 
cised at all In the matter of such deposits, the discretion ought 
to be vested in the Federal reserve board and not with the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. 

I now come to another important feature of the bill, which 
relates to the manner of note issues of the new currency which 
we propose to create, 

The Hitchcock bill, section 17, provides that Federal reserve 
notes shall be issued under authority of the Federal reserve 
board for the purpose of making advances to Federal reserve 
banks, The notes are to be the obligations of the United States 
and shall be receivable for all taxes, customs, and other public 
dues, but shall not be held as reserves by member banks or by 
reserve banks; that they shall be redeemable in gold on demand 
at the Treasury of the United States or at any Federal reserve 
bank. These notes are to be issued upon the application of Fed- 
eral reserve banks accompanied with a tender to the local Fed- 
eral reserve agent of collateral security consisting of the com- 
mercial paper that may be discounted equal in amount to the 
reserve notes applied for. 

The Federal reserve bank may issue and cireulate such notes, 
either upon a reserve of gold coin, gold bullion, or gold certis- 
cates, equal in amount to the face value of the notes rssned 
and outstanding, or the bank may, at its option, npon a gold 
reserve of 45 per cent and the deposit of collateral security 
consisting of such notes and bills as may be discounted under 
the provisions of this act or revenue notes of the United States, 
or both, equal at their face value to the face value of the out- 
standing reserve notes; or to put the matter more briefly, 
reserve notes may be issued par for par in gold or may be 
issued for a par of commercial paper backed by a reserve of 45 
per cent jn gold. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hugues in the chair). 
7 570 ue Senator from Minnesota yield to the Senator from 

0 

Mr. NELSON. I do. 

4 Nr BORAH. Will it interrupt the Senator if I ask a ques- 
on 

Mr NELSON. Not at all. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Minnesota says that these 
notes are to be issued by the Government and are obligations 
of the Government. Technically, of course, that is correct; but, 
as a matter of fact, they can not be issued except upon the 
initiative of the Federal reserve banks, can they? 

Mr. NELSON. That is true. 

Mr. BORAH. The application must be made? 

Mr. NELSON. It must come from the Federal reserve bank. 

Mr. BORAH. As a matter of fact, then, while the Govern- 
ment formally and technically issues such currency the sub- 
stantive power of calling it into existence rests with the reserve 
banks? 

Mr. NELSON. The initiative must come from them. 

Mr. BORAH. In other words, the Government itself has no 
power to put into circulation any currency unless the banks say 
that they think they need the currency. 

Mr. NELSON. ‘That is right. 

Mr. BORAH. Then, again, if, the notes having been issued 
in this form, the banks come to the conclusion that they would 
like to contract the currency, what power has the Government 
to prevent the banks from contracting the currency; in other 
words, to prevent the banks from refusing to put up more col- 
lateral, which would necessitate the collecting of money to pay 
off the collateral put up and thereby contract the currency? 

Mr. NELSON. The power comes in this way: The applica- 
tion, in the first instance, for relief comes from a member 
bank. A member bank applies toa reserve bank for credit. We 
will say that it applies to a reserve bank for $100,000, half of it 
in book credit in the reserve bank and half in currency. If 
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that demand is made on the reserve bank it is the duty of the 
reserve bank to discount the paper of the member bank and to 
give that credit; and if it is not possessed of the circulating 
notes sought for it must seek te obtain them at the earliest 
moment. That is my understanding of the practical workings 
of the bill. . 

Mr. BORAH. Precisely, Mr. President; but what I want to 
get very clear in my mind, because to my way of thinking this 
note-issuing proposition is the vital principle of this bill 

Mr. NELSON. One of the vital principles. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, to my way of thinking it is the vital prin- 
ciple, for the reason that in the power to issue these notes lies 
the power either to inflate or to contract the currency of the 
country to a very marked degree. 

Mr, NELSON. To some extent. 

Mr. BORAH. Of course, there is such a thing as inflating 
from the mere point of extending loans, and so forth. There is 
a form of inflation which grows out of an extension of credit in 
that way; but we have here the power to issue these notes tech- 
nically belonging to the Government, but the Government can 
not move in the matter, either pro or con, until the Federal re- 


serve banks put up the collateral and say that they deem it wise 


to have this issue. It is true that the Government may refuse 
to issue if the banks ask for it, but it is not true that the Gov- 
ernment may issue it whether or not they think it wise. 

Mr. NELSON. Not in the first instance; not on their own 
initiative. 

Mr. BORAH. Then, on the other hand, if after a hundred 
million dollars or two hundred million dollars have been put 
out the banks come to the conclusion that the currency of tne 
country should be contracted, they simply refuse to put up more 
collateral, and that necessitates collecting the money from the 
people of the country to pay the collateral which is up, and con- 
traction must necessarily ensue. I think the power lies here for 
the banks of this country to contract or inflate the currency 
almost at will. 

Mr. NELSON. I hardly think so. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I should like to call the at- 
tention of the Senator to the fact that under the Hitchcock bill 
it is proposed to retire the national-bank circulation to the ex- 
tent of $50,000,000 each year, and there is no provision for 
any permanent currency to take its place. 

Mr. NELSON. That is a mistake, as I will show when I 
come to deal with that subject. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Of course, that bill provides for currency 
that is based upon 30, 60, 90, or 180 day paper; but that, as 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] has said, is directly in 
the hands of the banks, and they can issue it or not at their 
will. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I am not able to discuss with 
the Senator the difference between the Hitchcock bill and the 
Owen bill with reference to that fact. It may be that the Sen- 
ator is correct; I do not know; but—— 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The difference is that the Owen bill pro- 
vides that there shall be issued in place of the national-bank 
notes, at the will of the banks presenting them, the currency of 
the Federal reserve banks, dollar for dollar as it comes in for 
redemption. The purpose was to confer on the banks, which 
had 2 per cent bonds up and felt that they ought not to be driven 
into a system against their will, the right to cash those bonds 
and transfer practically the circulating medium over to the 
Federal reserve banks. 

Mr. BORAH. Does not the Owen bill contempiate the final 
retirement of the present natlonal-bank notes? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It can be done, but it leaves it with the 
banks to do it; and the reason it is left with the banks to do it 
is because they are afraid they will lose money on the 2 per 
cent bonds and it was thought to be unfair to drive them into 
the Federal reserve system without providing.a way by which 
they could get cash for their 2 per cent bonds. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I desire, before the Senator 
from Idaho proceeds further, to call his attention to two funda- 
mental propositions. In the first place, it is agreed unani- 
mously that one of the chief defects in our present banking and 
currency system is what is called its lack of elasticity, its 
rigidity. being based, as it is, upon Government bonds. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. NELSON. I will yield to the Senator after making a 
brief statement. 

Mr. BORAH. Very well. 

Mr. NELSON. That is the defect of the present system. The 
object of the proposed legislation is to secure currency that 
will be more elastic, more responsive to the commerce and trade 
of the country. It is conceded that the only system by which 
you can get a currency that will be in its nature elastic is to 
base it upon short-time commercial paper, which is liquid, and 


— 


which, as is sometimes said, collects itself. There is provided, 
therefore, as we might say, a natural system of elasticity. It 
is put into operation in this way: A member bank wants cur- 
rency. To get that currency it takes its portfolio of short-time 
commercial paper, presents it to the reserve bank, and says, “I 
want notes on this.“ After it presents its short-time commer- 
cial paper to the reserve bank the reserve bank is in duty 
bound, under the bill, if it has not got the reserve notes on 
hand, to make application to the Federal reserve board for 
leave to issue them. So the notes are issued. When those 
notes go into circulation the question of their retirement is 
like the retirement ef any other notes. When they have per- 
formed their function, when they have traveled around and 
ultimately returned to the bank for redemption, they are re- 
deemed. There is no artificial way, so far as I can see, by 
which we can get an effective system thai will make such bank- 
note paper elastic except by some such plan as this. That is 
the theory of the bill. Now I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, Mr. President 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Idaho permit me to answer a little more fully the question he 
addressed to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. BORAH. I will be glad to yield to the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senater from Min- 
nesota yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. NELSON. Yes. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The question raised by the Senator from 
Idaho involves a criticism which I think applies with force to 
the Owen bill, because there is nothing at all in the Owen bill 
requiring the reserve banks to respond to the needs of business. 
The directors of the reserve banks, under the Owen bill, have 
absolute power to refuse or to grant discounts. It is practically 
within their discretion, so long as they treat the banks with 
some equality, Under the bill which has been reported by the 
Senator from Minnesota, myself, and others, every bank belong- 
ing to the system is entitled as a matter of right to discounts to 
the amount of its capital stock, which, in the aggregate, might 
be a thousand million dollars if they all took advantage of the 
provision at the same time. They are entitled to the discounts, 
and the reserve bank directors must grant them. The reserve 
bank directers can not discount the paper, unless they bave the 
cash, without calling upon the Federal reserve beard for cur- 
rency. The Federal reserve board is required when a reserve 
bank applies for currency to grant it, provided the reserve bank 
complies with the law as to gold reserve and securities. Thus it 
happens that in the hands of the business world lies the power 
of securing additional currency when the needs of business re- 
quire it, and that currency can only be retired as the needs of 
business subside. 

I think the Senator will see that it would be possible under 
the Owen bill for the directors of the reserve banks to refuse 
to discount paper, which would compel member banks to refuse 
to grant loans, which would result in a constriction of currency ; 
but under the bill which the Senator from Minnesota and I 


-stand for that cnn not occur, because, as the individual banks 


call for discounts, they are entitled to them, and when they get 
them, the reserve bank is compelled to call for currency, and 
when the reserve bank calls for currency, the call must be 
answered. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. NELSON. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. In view of what has been said by the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrencocx], I think it would be quite 
pertinent for the Senate to bear in mind the language of the 
Owen bill in this behalf. It reads: 

Said board— 


Speaking now of the board of directors of the reserve banks— 

Said board shall administer the affairs of said bank fairly and im- 

rtially and without discrimination in favor of or against any member 
ank or banks and shall— 

Note the word shall“ 


subject to the provisions of law and the orders of the Federal reserve 
board, extend to cach member bank such discounts, advancements, and 
accommodations as may be safely and reasonably made with due regard 
fer the claims and demands of other member banks. 


I may say, in addition, that if the board of directors should 
refuse to administer the funds and the business of the regional 
bank as required, they are subject to removal by the Federal 
reserve board, which has full supervisory powere over all of the 
banks. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, the quotation is quite cor- 
rect, but it exactly verifies what I say—that the question of 
granting discounts rests in the discretion of the directors of the 
Federal reserve banks. They grant discounts to a bank to the 
extent of 20 per cent of its capital, or 30 per cent of its capital, 
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or 100 per cent of its capital, or 200 per cent of its capital, or 
500 per cent of its capital; they can make a constriction of 
credits and a restriction of business, or, in their discretion, they 
can expand credits; but in the bill which we support this 
discretion is not permitted them, and it remains for the business 
world, through the individual banks, to show what the needs 
of business are. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. SHAFROTH. If I may say a word right here, I want to 
say, in answer to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HITCHCOCK], 
that that clause of his bill is known as the “ compulsory redis- 
count provision“; it leaves no discretion; and I maintain that 
in the administration of this system it may be very unwise to 
haye circulating notes issued; it may be that for many reasons 
it may be improper to do so, and consequently there ought to be 
a discretion left, as it has been left in the Owen bill, to deter- 
mine from all the facts whether or not there should be money 
issued at a particular time. Instead of that, no matter what 
the condition of the circulating medium may be, imder the 
provisions of the Hitchcock bill a member bank may go to the 
Federal reserve bank and say, “I want this money; I demand 
it,” and there is no discretion left. It seems to me, as we do 
not know how this system is going to work, that we had better 
leave a discretion in the hands of some persons who can see 
all of the circumstances at the time the power is sought to be 
exercised. : 

Mr. O’'GORMAN, Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me a moment 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. NELSON. I have yielded to the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Boran], and he can yield to the Senator from New York 
if he so desires. 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. O’'GORMAN. I merely desire to say a word supple- 
mentary to what has been said by the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. SHAFROTH], and I think it is quite pertinent. The mem- 
bers of the committee who subscribed to the so-called Owen 
amendment were not unmindful of the view entertained by the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrencock!] regarding the need of 
safeguarding member banks from possible discrimination on the 
part of the officers of the regional banks. To make discrimina- 
tion impossible, it was the suggestion of the Senator from Ne- 
braska that the members of the regional banks be deprived of 
all discretion and be compelled to make loans or allow discounts 
up to a certain figure, even though their own judgment con- 
demned the transaction. 

The bill as it stood at that time provided, in substance, that 
any aggrieved bank could communicate its complaint of dis- 
crimination or favoritism to the members of the reserve board 
in Washington. It was said in that connection that that would 
involve delay, and some conceived the possibliity of a member 
bank being forced to the wall before it could secure suitable 
redress in that manner, because the bill at that time provided 
that the Federal reserve board in Washington would be required 
to give a hearing to the six of the nine members of the regional 
bank before any one of the six could be removed. 

The bill at that time provided, in substance, that the three 
governmental appointees in each regional bank could be re- 
moved by the Federal reserve board after a hearing. It also 
provided that the three representatives of business in the dis- 
trict, or any one of them, could be removed after a hearing; but 
no power was conferred upon the Federal reserve board to re- 
move the three representatives of the bankers who would be 
on the Federal reserve board. 

At that stage of the matter, having in mind the objection of 
the Senator from Nebraska, we changed the bill and conferred 
upon the members of the reserve board in Washington arbitrary, 
unrestricted, and unlimited power to romove every one of the 
nine officers of a reserve bank, including even the three repre- 
sentatives of the bankers. It was thought that with that sum- 
mary power lodged in the Federal reserve board in Washington 
no officer of a Federal reserve bank could be induced to dis- 
criminate against any of the member banks in the district 
affected because, as the provision in our bill stands now, if a 
member bank has reason to believe that the officers of the re- 
gional bank are not treating it fairly and impartially it can at 
once communicate its complaint to the Federal reserve board 
and if the evidence laid before the board is satisfactory the 
offending officer of the regional bank will be at once decapitated 
without a hearing, the only requirement of the statute being 
that when the removal takes place the Federal reserve board 
ghall state its reasons for the removal. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me 
to proceed, the mere statement of the case by the Senator from 


New York shows how long and tedious a process takes place. 
If a country bank, with a portfolio of short-time, first-class 
commercial paper, is in urgent need of currency, it can get that 
currency only in the discretion of two boards. The first of 
those is the board of directors of the reserve bank. If they fail 
in their duty, then the matter is in the discretion of another 
board. If the board of directors of the reserve bank fail in 
their duty, there must be a hearing, a trial, and a remoyal, and 
new men must be appointed. 

What a slow and unsatisfactory process that would be in case 
of an emergency! Take a case of money stringency, when 
banks need currency immediately. They have the commercial 
paper on hand, as good and as liquid paper as you can find 
anywhere. Why should they not get it immediately, in limited 
quantities, if it does not exceed their capital stock and they 
need it? Who is a better judge of whether a member bank 
needs currency on its paper than the country bank out in Min- 
nesota or in Idaho? Who is the better judge of the need for 
currency of that community—the local bank, or the reserve 
board, or a board sitting here in Washington? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, as I understand the distinction 
between the two bills as a result of this illuminating discus- 
sion, it. is that more power is vested with the board to deter- 
mine the issuance of currency under the Owen bill than under 
the Hitchcock bill. In other words, the Hitchcock bill under- 
takes to transfer more power to the several business communi- 
ties, to the banks, and so forth; but that was not the question 
which interested me with reference to the note-issuing matter, 

The thing that interests me is that while the board has a 
negative power to prevent, after all the initiative in issuing 
currency rests alone with the banks. The banks alone can pro- 
vide the currency, and it is absolutely within the power of the 
banks to contract the currency when they get ready to do so. 

Regardless of which one of these bills is the better, so long 
as the proposition is clearly established that it is within the 
power of the banks of the country either to inflate or to contract 
the currency, it seems to me it is well worthy of consideration 
whether we want to give that power. 

For myself, I believe the power to provide a sufficient volume 
of currency with which to do the business of the country belongs 
exclusively to the Government. I believe that it should not 
depend upon the initiative of banks to provide that currency 
and that it should not be subject to the power and dictation of 
the banks in contracting that currency; that when a sufficient 
volume of currency has been provided by the Government with 
which to do the business of the country it is then the province 
of ee and private corporations to establish their own 
credit. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, when I took the floor between 
11 and 12 o’clock to-day I supposed I should be through before 
this time. Owing, however, to the large number of interrup- 
tions—and I am not finding fault with them, because I regard 
the interruptions as very valuable—I have detained the Senate 
much longer than I expected to do, and it will take me some 
time longer to cover what I intend to say. In my remarks I 
have aimed to go over the bill paragraph by paragraph and to 
describe as best I could the difference between the two plans, so 
that Senators could see the respective merits of the two systems; 
but in view of the length of time I have already occupied to-day, 
I now yield the floor to the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow], 
with the purpose of resuming my remarks at some time to- 
morrow. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, in view of the small num- 
ber of Senators present, especially on the Democratic side, 1 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. POMERENDE. I hope the Senator will not call all of 
those Senators Republicans who are on the Republican side at 
this moment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Hollis O'Gorman Smith, Md. 
Bacon Hughes Owen Smith, S. C. 
Bankhead Jackson Pa Smoot 
orah James Perkins Stephenson 
Brandegee Johnson Poindexter, Sterlin 
Bristow Jones Pomerene Sutherland 
ryan Kenyon Ransdell Swanson 
Chamberlain Kern Reed Thomas 
Clap Lane Robinson Thompson 
Clarke, Ark, Lea Saulsbury Thornton 
rawto Lewis Shafroth ‘Townsend 
Cummins McLean Sheppard Warren 
Fletcher Martin, Va. Sherman eeks 
Gallinger Martine, N. J. Shields Williams 
Gronna Nelson Shively 
Hitchcock Norris Smith, Ga. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-two Senators have answered 
to the roll call. A quorum of the Senate is present. The Sena- 
tor from Kansas is recognized. i 
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Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I have prepared in more or 
less continuous form an argument which I should like to deliver. 
After it is through I shall be glad to answer any question I 
ean that any Senator may desire to ask me. I would rather not 
be interrupted until I have completed the manuscript. 

For a number of years there has been agitation for a revision 
of our banking and currency laws. It has been alleged that the 
reserve provisions of the present law are not adequate to prop- 
erly serve the business requirements or to meet financial emer- 
gencies through which every civilized nation at times passes. 
Under the present law national banks are divided into three 
classes—country banks, consisting of banks that are not in re- 
serve or central reserve cities; reserve city banks; and central 
reserve city banks. Country banks are required to maintain a 
reserve of 15 per cent of their deposits. The purpose of this is 
to require them to have on hand or available a sufficient amount 
of money to meet any immediate demand that might be made 
upon them by their depositors. Such banks are permitted to 
keep 9 per cent of this reserve in banks located in reserve cities, 
the theory being that when they need this 9 per cent they can 
get it promptly from such banks. Forty-seven of the commercial 
centers of the country have been designated as reserve cities, 
and the national banks in those cities are termed reserve banks. 
Of the reserve banks there are at the present time something 
over 350. The banks in the reserve cities are required to keep 
a reserve of 25 per cent of their deposits, but 12} per cent, or one- 
half of that reserve, may be kept in banks located in what are 
known as central reserve cities. There are three central reserve 
cities—New York, Chicago, and St. Louls—and the banks in 
these cities are required to keep 25 per cent of their deposits in 
reserve in their vaults. 

The country banks, therefore, are permitted to keep 6 per cent 
of their legal reserve in their vaults and may keep 9 per cent 
in reserve city banks; banks in reserve cities must keep 124 
per cent of their deposits in their vaults and may keep 124 per 
cent in central reserve city banks; while the banks of the cen- 
tral reserve cities are required to keep 25 per cent of their 
deposits in their vaults. 

Now, it so happens that when a financial crisis comes upon 
a central reserve city that the banks of the country, not only 
in the reserve cities, but the country banks as well, become 
uneasy as to the safety of their reserves, which are deposited 
in any of the banks in such central reserve city. This is 
natural, because if any of these banks fail the reserve funds 
which the country banks might need for their own depositors 
would be tied up and unavailable. The result is, as was 
demonstrated in 1907, that there is a stampede of country bank- 
ers to get their money out of the central reserve city. There 
is, in fact, created a bankers’ run on the banks of the central 
reserve city which may spread to other cities, which would 
create a nation-wide bank panic. The utter inability of a 
central reserve city bank to stand such a run from its country 
bank depositors has been demonstrated upon a number of occa- 
sions. This condition has led to the agitation in favor of re- 
forming our reserve system so that the reserves can be con- 
centrated into fewer banks and made more available for use in 
emergencies, and also to a demand for the creation of some 
process by which a bank can temporarily hypothecate its 
securities for currency to meet the demands of its depositors 
if the required reserves should prove inadequate. 

Again, during certain seasons of the year the banks in dif- 
ferent sections of the country are unable to supply their cus- 
tomers with all of the money that is needed in moving the 
crops, and upon such occasions they borrow the money upon 
their own notes from other banks or they carry the notes of 
their local customers to the reserve city banks and rediscount 
them, and in that way obtain more money than is furnished by 


their local supply to loan to their customers who at such times. 


are demanding additional accommodations. This is true of 
the banks located in the cotton, wheat, and the cattle pro- 
ducing sections of the country. The result is that at times 
the demand for currency during these crop-moving periods 
is greater than the reserve banks are able to supply without 
denying to their local customers loans that are necessary in the 
conduct of their business—that is, at times we have a plethora 
of currency and at other times a stringency. Because of these 
conditions our currency system has been, criticized as inelastic— 
that is, there are no methods by which currency when it is not 
needed can normally and automatically retire, and when it is 
needed can be automatically and normally brought out. In 
order to give this desired elasticity to our currency it has been 
urged that there should be modifications of our present banking 
and currency laws. The purpose sought by this legislation, 
therefore, is to cure these apparent defects by providing for the 


mobilization of the reserves and the creation of an elastic cur- 
rency. 

The increased mobilization of the reserves has been sought by 
the changing of our reserve system so as to have the reserves 
deposited into 1 or not more than 12 central banks, instead of 
being scattered in 350 or more banks in half a hundred dif- 
ferent cities. 

By assembling these reserves into one or a few banks through- 
out the country they become more mobile; that is, they can be 
used to supply one section of the country when it is needing cnr- 
rency by using the reserves and the surplus money of other sec- 
tions which may not at that time be needed by them. 

The usefulness, therefore, of a central bank as a reserve 
depository depends largely upon the magnitude of the conntry 
which it serves and the diversity of the industries in that re- 
gion. If it serves but a small section, then the demand for cur- 
rency will probably come at the same time from all of the banks 
in such region, and the plethora of currency would oecur like- 
wise at the same time during the year, That is, if the terri- 
tory of a regional bank consisted of a wheat-producing or a 
cotton-producing section oniy, the demand for money would come 
from all of the banks at the same time, and as a result the 
reserve bank would be unable to meet it. But if such territory 
includes a vast area embracing manufacturing, cotton grow- 
ing, and corn and wheat producing regions, the demands will 
occur at different seasons of the year, so that the surplus at 
one time of one.section can be used to supply the necessity of 
another part of the same district where conditions require more 
than the normal amount of currency. 

It is recognized by students of finance and experts with prac- 
tical unanimity that the ideal system would be one great cen- 
tral reserve depository for the entire Nation. But this has 
been objected to for reasons which I shall later discuss, 
and as a substitute for such central depository there has 
been suggested a number of these central depositories which 
have been designated as regional reserve banks. 

The chief purpose of the creation of such central bank or 
banks is to utilize the bank reserves which consist of the law- 
ful money or currency that now exists, thereby minimizing the 
necessity for the excessive issue of asset currency. 

I have briefly ontlined the reasons that have beer assigned 
for m our present banking laws, namely, the mobili- 
zation of the reserves and the creation of an elastic cur- 
rency. There practically is no difference of opinion as to the 
desirability of such changes, but as to the methods by which 
they shall be brought about there is a very wide diversity 
of views. I shall not take the time to discuss all of them, but 
shall proceed to the consideration of the bill which came from 
the Honse embodying the iews oi the chairman of the House 
commii.ee and the few individuals whom he called upon to 
cooperate with him in the formation of the measure. 

As is well known, the Committee on Banking and Currency 
of the Senate, to which the bill was referred, divided into two 
sections when it reported the measure back to the Senate, one 
report being filed by the chairman of the committee [Mr. 
Owen] and the other by the serior Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Hrroncock l. Both reports radicaliy change the House 
bill. Both sections after two months’ study came to the 
conclusion that the House bill was absolutely unworkable, 
and while I appreciate the politeness of my collengues, the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hireucock] and the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Reen], when they compliment the work of 
the authors of the House bill, yet I ean not agree with them. 
I do not believe that the bill showed any evidence of genius or 
talent. Its enactment as it came from the House would haye 
been a national calamity, and in spite of the fact that there was 
urgent demand from high places for its immediate passage, the 
committee, with unusual industry, began correcting its imper- 
fections, and after two months of arduous labor have rewritten 
more than 60 per cent of the bill and presented to the Senate 
reports setting forth their views, and the reasons that made 
such radical changes necessary and desirable. 

I concurred in the Hitcheock report and, in the main, am in 
favor of the provisions of the bill as amended by that section 
of the committee. Since the reports were filed the Owen sec- 
tion of the committee has adopted a number of the important 
amendments suggested by the Hitchcock report, and in so doing 
has materially improved its bill. But there still remain a 
number of fundamental differences between the two series of 
amendments as now reported. They principally consist of the 
following: 

THE FUNDAMENTAL DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE TWO BILLS. 

The chairman of the committee, Mr, Owen, and his colleagues 
believe that there should be not less than eight regional banks. 
We believe that there should be not more than four. 
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The chairman of the committee and his colleagues believe that 
the banks should own the stock of the regional system; we 
believe that the people should own the stock. 

The chairman of the committee and his colleagues believe that 
the banks should select a majority of the directors in the re- 
gional banks; we believe that the Government should select a 
majority of these directors, 

The chairman of the committee believes that the member 
banks should be compelled to subscribe for the stock of and be 
compelled to keep their reserves in the regional banks, but that 
the regional bank should not be compelled to discount the paper 
of the member bank; we believe that this would be unfair and 
vicious; that the banks should be compelled to keep their re- 
serves in the regional banks, but that, in turn, the regional 
banks should be compelled to discount the paper of any member 
bank up to the amount of its capital stock when such paper is 
of the character required by the law. 

The chairman of the committee believes that the regional 
bank should be permitted to refuse one bank relief, to decline 
to rediscount its paper, and at the same time to rediscount 
without limit the paper of another bank, possibly in the same 
territory or community, thereby opening the door to the widest 
possible discrimination and favoritism. We believe that such 
discrimination and favoritism should be made impossible and 
that the regional banks should be compelled to discount the 
lawful paper of any member bank in good standing and for- 
bidden to discount the paper of any member bank for more than 
two times its capital stock without special permission from the 
Federal board. 

We believe that the profits over and above the dividends and 
a desirable surplus and the expenses of this regional system 
should be used for two purposes: First, for the creation of 
a fund to insure the deposits of the people who put their 
money in the member banks, and, second, to pay off the Goy- 
ernment debt. The chairman of the committee and his col- 
leagues as they reported the bill to the Senate refused to in- 
corporate a deposit insurance provision into it. The Democratic 
caucus, however, has placed in the bill what I regard as a 
rather weak and unsatisfactory provision of this nature. 

We believe that farmers’ paper which is usually given for 
a period of six months should be eligible for rediscount the 
Same as the 90-day paper of the merchant. This privilege 
the chairman of the committee and his colleagues deny. 

These are the fundamental differences between the two 
measures, There are many other important differences of a 
more or less detailed character, which I shall discuss when we 
take up and consider the bill by paragraphs. 

I shall now discuss, in the order that I have named, these 
fundamental differences. 

` THE NUMBER OF REGIONAL BANKS. 

First, as to the number of regional banks. The ideal bank- 
ing system for our country, in my opinion, would be one central 
bank controlled by the Government, the stock of which should 
be owned by the people in small subscriptions, so as to give the 
widest possible diversity of ownership among our population. 
Such bank should be the depository of the reserves of all the 
banks of the Nation, and also the depository of all Government 
funds. It should be a bank of issue and a bank of discount. 
This bank should establish branches in every commercial cen- 
ter throughout the country where the business of the people 
required them, and having one great central reservoir into 
which is deposited the reserves of the country, these reserves 
could be utilized so as to render the greatest possible service 
to the banking system. This financial heart would send through 
its branches the currents of financial aid, and stimulate every- 
where the commercial and industrial life of the Nation. But 
our section of the committee realized that under the present 
political situation that confronts us, the Executive having taken 
the position that he will not consent to such a bank, a measure 
of that kind, however desirable, can not be enacted. Therefore 
we abandoned the idea of a central bank, and have undertaken 
to organize a regional banking system having as nearly as pos- 
sible all of the advantages of the central banking system and 
minimizing as far as is practicable the weakness of the regional 
system. 

Ve have recommended four regional reserve banks. One 
of these necessarily would be located at New York. one at 
Chicago, and one at St. Lonis, these being the central reserve 
cities which have been created in response to the normal 
business demands of the Nation. Into these cities are now 
massed the reserves of more than 850 reserve city banks, 
as well as of thousands of other banks throughout the coun- 
try. Such locations would conform the regional system as 
nearly as practicable to existing conditions and disturb as little 
as possible the normal operation of the country’s business in 


transferring the reserves from one system to another. In addi- 
tion we recognize that San Francisco being the great metropo- 
lis of the Pacific coast there might with some advantage be 
established there a regional reserve bank to serye that section 
of the country. 

We have provided that regional banks shall establish brauches 
in their territory wherever the business of the country demands 
it. In both bills provision is made for the establishment of 
branches by the regional banks. So that each regional bank 
in either plan is for its district a central bank. It is not possi- 
ble, in my opinion, to establish successfully more than four of 
such regional banks. That number can far more efficiently 
meet the demands of those sections of the country which they 
are created to serve. As I have stated, there are certain sea- 
sons of the year when there is a demand in the wheat and corn 
growing sections for more money than at other seasons. At 
such periods in other sections there may be a surplus; and the 
same is true of the cotton growing and manufacturing sections 
of our country. When a central or regional bank embraces a 
wide extent of territory covering cotton, corn, and wheat pro- 
ducing, as well as manufacturing or mining sections, it will oc- 
cur that when one part of that territory has a surplus of funds 
another part may not have enough funds for its use. ‘The 
demand for additional money does not come from all sections 
of such territory at the same time. If the region that is covered 
by the reserve bank is large, it will include territory embrac- 
ing these diverse conditions. The purpose of tho reserve bank 
is to utilize the surplus of one section to supply the needs of 
another. This is to be done by discounting the paper of the 
banks of the section of the country which need additional 
credit. When the demands of that section of the country are 
passed the periodical necessity of other sections may appear, 
and thus the surplus of the entire region is available for use in 
different sections of the country as needed. A reserve bank 
that can not perform this function will be useless. Therefore 
it is absolutely essential for the successful operation of the re- 
serve-bank system that the region which is served by each bank 
should cover a wide territory of diversified interests. For that 
reason one great central bank, constituting a great national 
reservoir, would be much more useful than four, We believe, 
however, that four, located as I have suggested, can be success- 
fully organized. 

The bank at St. Louis would supply corn, cotton, and manu- 
facturing and mercantile sections; at Chicago, corn, wheat, 
manufacturing, mercantile, and to some extent cotton nreas; 
New York would have a wider diversity, covering corn. wheat, 
cotton, vast mercantile and manufacturing regions; and San 
Francisco the same as St. Louis and Chicago, but to a much 
less extent. These four regional banks could be adapted to the 
uses for which a reserve bank is required, but more than four 
will be not only useless but harmful. They would render the 
system less helpful, because the reserve deposits would be 
comparatively small, the expense of operation great, and the 
breadth of territory covered by some of them would not have 
the diversified interests necessary for their success. The in- 
creasing of the number above four would not add a single ele- 
ment of strength or value to the system. We believe, as I shall 
hereafter discuss at some length, that the public should be per- 
mitted to own the stock of these banks. I do not believe that 
the smaller banks, if more than four are created, will be able 
to pay expenses of operation and provide dividends for their 
stock. The amount of business available for them would not be 
sufficient. The increasing of the number of regional banks 
would make the stock less desirable and thereby discourage the 
public from subscribing for it. The cutting up of the territory of 
the United States into 8 or 10 regions will surely weaken and 
endanger the success of the system, and I challenge any Senator 
to point to a single advantage which 5, 6, 7, 8, or a dozen 
regional banks can have over 4. 

The only serious objection that has ever been offered against 
the central-bank plan is that it was placing too great power in 
the hands of one central banking organization, but that criticism 
has been upon the assumption that the central bank was to be 
owned and controlled by the banks. But when we provide that 
the ownership of the stock of a central bank shall be by the 
people and not by the banks, and that its contro] shall be by the 
Government and not by the banks, then that objection vanishes. 
With a bank so owned and operated it would be impossible for 
selfish and greedy interésts to control it, unless they got com- 
plete possession of the Government itself, and in that event they 
would control any governmental system of whatever nature. 
One objection that has been offered to four regional banks 
is that they could be more easily controlled or monopolized than 
could be a larger number. But we propose that the stock of 
these regional banks shall be owned by the people and that the 
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Government shall appoint a majority of the directors, and they 
shall also be under the supervision of the Federal board, all of 
the members of which are to be appointed by the President. 
With such ownership and control the fear of monopolization 
must pass away. It has been argued that four banks would not 
be sufficient, because they would be located at widely separated 
points, and therefore would be too distant to be useful to many 
sections of the country. That objection could be made against 
8 or 12 with almost equal force. Under the systems proposed by 
` any of these bills there will be communities located a thousand 
miles from the regional bank that serves it. In any event, 
whether there be established 4, 8, or 12, these regional banks 
will have to create numerous branches through which they will 
serve the various sections of the country. The branch will be 
the agency that reaches the various localities of the Nation, and 
n branch of a strong, powerful institution will be far more use- 
ful than the branch of a weak one. 
PUBLIC OWNERSHIP OF THE STOCK, 


There are many advantages in having the stock in this system 
owned by the public rather than by the banks. It would in- 
terest a large number of our people, the rank and file of our 
population, directly in the success of our Government banking 
system. The people would hold a proprietary interest in it, 
and as a result our great system would have friends and repre- 
sentatives in every community and become intrenched in public 
confidence. It would give thousands and hundreds of thousands 
of our people an opportunity to make a small investment in a 
Government-controlled security that would be more profitable 
to them than are their average investments. That is what the 
amendments which we are supporting endeavor to de. 

Another important advantage of the public ownership of the 
stock is that it would increase the banking capital of the 
country more than a hundred millions of dollars, thereby giving 
our banking system that additional strength. The tendency of 
modern times, as was pointed out so forcibly upon the opening of 
this debate by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcucock] is 
for our bank liabilities to grow very much faster than our 
banking capital. So great has been this tendency that some of 
the States have found it desirable to prevent a bank from receiv- 
ing deposits above a certain multiple of its capital stock. Some 
States have fixed it at eight times, others at ten times the 
amount of the capital. Bringing this additional banking capital 
into active service would strengthen the system and not only 
make the deposits of the people more secure, but would increase 
the loaning facilities of the bank, and thereby help the general 
business public. 

With the stock owned by the public, the incentive which the 
greedy special interests might have in acquiring control of this 
great banking system would be in a large measure removed. 
They could not profit by excessive dividends, because the divi- 
dends go to the people and not to the banks. This stock owner- 
ship could not be used for selfish purposes. 

CONTROL OF DIRECTORS OF REGIONAL BANKS. 


We believe that the majority of the directors of the regional 
bank should be governmental officers. The chairman and his 
colleagues believe they should be selected by the banks. These 
regional banks are to be the depositaries of the Government funds 
aggregating from $150,000,000 to $250,000,000; the stock of these 
banks is to be owned by the public; the Government as trustee 
for the public is to be responsible to the stockholders for the 
proper management of the institutions; these two interests being 
the majority interests involved, the Government should have the 
controlling management of the banks. 

The banks, however, are required to deposit their reserves in 
these regional banks; such reserves amount to hundreds of mil- 
lions and are highly necessary for the strength and stability 
of the banking system of the country. It is with force argued 
that they have, therefore, a right to a substantial voice in the 
management of the reserve banks, and this right we recognize by 
giving them four of the nine directors. By the system which 
we propose the public is interested in the success of the reserve 
banks, because it owns the stock; the Government has a direct 
interest in their success, because they are the depositaries of 
its funds, and it is also the trustee for the public stockholders; 
and the banks are interested in their success, because they have 
deposited their reserves in these reserve banks, and the suc- 
cess of the system is necessary that such reserves may be 
useful and perform the important function for which they are 
impounded. Such a plan, it seems to me, lays the foundation 
for the strongest possible banking system that could be cre- 
ated, bringing as it does to its support all those elements in 
our commercial, industrial, and political life which are so nec- 
essary to the success of any system. And we challenge the 
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attention of the country to the recommendations that we make, 
and appeal to the intelligent judgment of every Senator to con- 
sider the stability, the soundness, and the advantages of such 
a system as compared with the bill reported by the chairman of 
the committee and his colleagues. Theirs is a bankers’ banking 
system, owned by the banks, controlled by the banks, and con- 
ducted almost wholly for the profit of the banks, while ours is a 
people’s bank, owned by the general public, controlled by the 
Government, and used to strengthen and fortify our great inde- 
pendent banking system. 

REDISCOUNTS OF PAPER FOR MEMBER BANKS SHOULD BE LEGAL RIGHT. 

We believe, further, that when the Government requires a 
member bank to deposit its reserves in a regional reserve bank 
that it should require that regional bank to extend to the 
membe: bank the help which it needs in times of stress by the 
discounting of that bank’s paper up to the amount of its capital 
stock when it presents the securities prescribed by the law. I 
can not understand how this proposition can be successfully 
disputed. Yet the chairman of the committee and his col- 
leagues have refused to incorporate it into their bill. 

It is said that the member bank may not be good for the 
amount of its capital stock, that its paper might not be of- 
value, and that the regional bank would therefore be com- 
pelled to discount doubtful paper. But the law prescribes the 
character of me paper, and it is of the highest quality. The 
regional bank has not only such paper equal to the amount of 
the loan, but in addition has a lien on all of the assets of the 
bank. My contention is that if a member bank is so weak and 
Involved that it can not safely be trusted by the Government 
for a loan from a regional bank when it not only pledges its 
assets but puts up the amount of prime commercial paper pre- 
scribed by the law, then this Government has no right to allow 
such a bank to continue in business and receive the deposits 
of the people. If the credit of the bank is so bad that-it can 
not be trusted by the Government, if its business is run in such 
a manner and its paper is so worthless that the Government 
ean not afford to trust it with a loan equal to its capital stock 
when it receives as security the paper which the law prescribes, 
then that bank should not be permitted to take over its 
counters the money of the people who innocently trust it with 
their daily earnings. I challenge any Senator here to dispute 
the soundness of that proposition. If the bank is good, then it 
has a right to the fàll accommodation prescribed in this bill. 
Under the present law any bank may choose from over 350 
banks its reserve agent or correspondent; by this bill the Goy- 
ernment takes from it this opportunity and requires its re- 
serves to be kept in one regional bank, and does not permit it 
to deposit them elsewhere. It does this in order that the 
regional reserve bank may have funds to use in helping other 
banks in time of need. 

When the Government requires a bank to so deposit its re- 
serves, it voluntarily accepts the obligation to help that bank in 
time of necessity. and to refuse would be unjust and inde- 
fensible. If the bank is insolvent and its credit bad, then it 
should be expelled from the association, or, if a national bank, 
closed and its affairs wound up. Senators may vote against 
this amendment, but they will never be able to convince the 
American public that it is not right, or that it is just to permit 
the officers of a Federal reserve bank to refuse a reputable 
banking institution the credit to which it is entitled. If it is 
not a reputable banking institution, to permit it to run and to 
give to such bank the Government’s indorsement by continuing 
it as a member of the association would be indefensible. Upon 
this proposition I invite the judgment of every honest and fair- 
minded American citizen. 

INSURANCE OF DEPOSITS. 

We have recommended that after the dividends have been 
paid to the stockholders and the expenses of maintaining the 
system have been met and a proper surplus created, that the 
profits should be used for two purposes: The insuring of the 
deposits in member banks and the paying of the national debt. 
This disposition of the profits of the system is just and equit- 
able. The profits will be made from the use of the funds of 
the bank. These funds ure obtained from three sources: First, 
the capital stock; second, the deposits of the Government; and 
third, the deposit of the reserves of the member banks. The 
stockholders are paid a 5 per cent cumulative dividend upon a 
nontaxable investment; that satisfies their interest in the earn- 
ings of the reserve banks. It is proper and equitable that the 


profits that are derived from the handling of the reserves of 
the member banks sRould be used for the benefit of the banks 
nnd their depositors. The depositors in the first instance pro- 
vide the money of which the reserves are a part. So we recom- 
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mend the setting aside from the profits of these institutions a 
trust fund for the purpose of insuring the payment of the de- 
positors in the member banks in case of the failure of any of 
such banks. 

No greater benefit can come to our banking institutions than 
the adoption of a system that will insure to every depositor in a 
member bank of this governmental banking system that his 
money so deposited is safe and that he can not lose it by the 
failure of the bank. It will invite millions of dollars to come 
out of hiding and be deposited in our banks to be used for the 
commercial and industrial welfare of the country. Such a plan 
will preyent runs on all our banking institutions that belong to 
the system, because there will. be no object in the depositors 
scrambling in haste to get their money out of a bank because 
they think that it is insolvent. They will know that in the 
Treasury of the United States there is a great fund from which 
they will get their money if the bank in which it is placed 
should fail. If the Government finds it necessary to close up 
an insolvent bank it will at once take possession of its assets 
and provide for the payment of all depositors from the fund 
that has been created by the use of a part of the money which 
these depositors originally placed in the banks. It is utilizing 
the reserves in such a way as to create a fund which will give 
to the entire banking system stability and the confidence of the 
people. It will be a strong inducement for banks to come into 
the system. Such a just and beneficent policy, it seems to me, 
should appeal to the judgment and the conscience of every fair- 
minded American citizen. 

I am glad to say that since we made the report the Demo- 
eratic caucus in casually and superficially reviewing the bill has 
been so impressed with the absolute fairness of this provision 
that it has accepted it, though in a mutilated and unsatisfactory 
form. I hope that the Senate, however, when it considers the 
bill will adopt the proposition which we make because it cer- 
tainly is much more satisfactory than that prepared by the 
Democratic caucus, 

We also believe that a part of the profits should go to the 
payment of the national debt. Since the Government will pro- 
vide these banks with deposits ranging from one hundred and 
fifty to two hundred and fifty million, by the use of which 
large profits will accrue, in my opinion it is proper that such 
profits should be used to reduce our national debt, and we sug- 
gest the taking up of the 2 per cent bonds, the value of which 
this proposed legislation has so greatly reduced. It is a humilia- 
tion to me, and I believe to every patriotic American, to see our 
Government bonds that for more than a quarter of a century 
have been selling at a premium suddenly fall below par be- 
cause of threatened immature and unwise legislation. The pro- 
visions which we have incorporated in the bill, if accepted by 
the Congress, will restore public confidence in the credit of our 
country which has been so violently shaken during the last few 
months, 

Both bills authorize national banks to loan money on real 
estate, equaling one-half of its actual value, but the provision 
in the Hitchcock bill will be much more useful to the farmers 
of the West. It provides that the banks may make such loans 
for periods not exceeding five years and to an amount equal- 
ing 50 per cent of their time deposits, while the Owen bill 
authorizes such loans aggregating only 25 per cent of the 
bank’s capital and surplus. The following illustration dem- 
onstrates the superior advantage of the Hitchcock amend- 
ment: I have recently examined the bank statements of three 
banks located in the State of Kansas. One has a capital and 
surplus of $75,000; its deposits aggregated $600,000, of which 
$250,000 were time deposits. Under the amendment of the 
chairman this bank could loan $18,750 on real estate, while un- 
der the amendment proposed by the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Hrrencock! it could loan 50 per cent of its time deposits, 
or $125,000. 

Another statement examined was that of a bank having a 
capital and surplus of $150,000. Its aggregate deposits were 
$940,000, of which $338,000 were time deposits. Under the 
amendment proposed by the chairman this bank could loan 
$37,500 upon real estate security, while under the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Nebraska it could make such loans 
aggregating $169,000, 2 

The next statement examined was that of a bank with a 
capital and surplus of $225,000 and a total deposit of $890,000, of 
which £228,000 were time deposits. Under the amendment pro- 
posed by the chairman this bank could loan $62,500 on real 
estate, while under the Hitchcock amendment it could loan 
$164,000. Time deposits are virtually savings deposits, and it is 
safe to permit such deposits to be loaned on real estate. The 
above illustrations show the wide latitude that is given the bank 
in making such loans and the superior advantage which the 
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amendment we propose will be to the farmers of the West over 
that proposed'by the chairman, and I trust that my colleague 
[Mr. THOMPSON], who on Wednesday of last week expressed such 
an earnest desire for prompt legislation in the interests of 
the Kansas farmers, will join with me in endeayoring to have 
the Hitchcock amendment as to the real estate loans incor- 
porated into the bill. 

There are many other points of difference which I might 
discuss, but I shall defer their consideration until we take up 
the bill in detail. 

I have outlined in a brief and imperfect way the fundamental 
differences. between the measures submitted by the two sec- 
tions of the committee and indicated a few of the reasons why 
the recommendations of our branch of the committee should be 
adopted by the Senate. 

By these amendments we have sought to preserve the inde- 
pendence of and strengthen our great democratic banking sys- 
tem. I agree with the Senator from Missouri [Mr. REED] when 
he said on this floor a few days since that we have in the United 
States the best banking system in the world. Its great superi- 
ority consists in the number of its independent, individual units. 

To-day we haye more than 25,000 independent, competing 
banks. We seek to preserve the independence of these banks, 
while the bill presented by the chairman, instead of preserving 
this great independent banking system, of which every American 
should be proud, practically destroys it by placing all of our 
banks into 12 great banking combinations or trusts. It organizes 
that number of central banks that are owned and controlled by 
the banks, and every criticism that has been made against the 
Aldrich bank bill, which the chairman of the committee so vio- 
lently denounced on this floor a few days since, can, with equal 
force, be made against the regional bank bill which he and his 
colleagues propose. The principle of bark ownership and bank 
control, which was the fundamental and underlying principle of 
the Aldrich bill, is carried out in the bill as it passed the House 
and as reported by the chairman of the committee. 

I do not mean to infer that the banks of the United States 
would voluntarily form a bankers’ trust for the purpose of con- 
trolling credit. The bankers of our country, as a rule, are men 
of the highest character, of fine intelligence, and the leading 
citizens of their communities, and are interested in all matters 
for the promotion of the public welfare, but it is asserted upon 
high authority that certain great banking interests of the coun- 
try have obtained a monopoly of credit even under the present 
independent banking system, and my assertion is that the pro- 
visions of the bill as reported by the Senator from Oklahoma 
make it more easy for such great concerns to monopolize the 
banking credit of the United States than is possible under pres- 
ent conditions. Through the method of selecting the directors 
of the regional banks he has invited an effort on the part of 
these concerns to obtain the control of these legally organized 
banking combinations. 

Every national bank is required to deposit its reserves in one 
of these banking trusts, and the trust is not required to furnish 
help to those banks; that is optional with the directors of the 
banking combination. To me such a proposition is monstrous. 
The creation of such a power is dangerous to the financial in- 
terests of our country—more dangerous than the credit monop- 
oly that the Wall Street interests“ure said to have organized, 
which has been denounced with such vehemence on this floor. 
I have been amazed to see men who pretend to be hostile to the 
control by these great Wall Street interests of our banking sys- 
tem propose a scheme which they themselves must admit, if con- 
trolled by such interests, would be more powerful for evil thau 
any which Wall Street could organize under existing laws. The 
system proposed by the chairman of this committes would be 
intrenched under the protection of the laws of the United States, 
and the power of refusing relief or extending credit beyond 
limit is made a legal privilege. In order to minimize this 
danger, upon the demand of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Reen] there has been incorporated in their amendments a 
provision giving the Federal board the right to summarily 
remove, without hearing, any member of che regional board; 
but that not only does not cure the evil that is implanted 
in the organization, but injects into it a most dangerous 
feature. That is the summary removal of a public official 
without giving him an opportunity to be heard. Such a policy 
opens the door to the widest political abuse and favoritism. 
It is a Russian power ingrafted on an American institution. 
We give the Federal board the right of removal for cause, but 
the charges must be made in writing and the accused given full 
opportunity for hearing and defense before action is taken. 
Under the plan proposed by the chairman the grossest abuses 
might be practiced by the officers of the regional banks by ex- 
tending fayor to one bank and denying it to another in a way 
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that would be of deadly effect. I am pleading for the recogni- 
tion of the individual right of the independent bank. This 
individual right of the independent bank the Owen bill denies, 
and I am protesting against that iniquitous provision. 

Men may argue that the Federal board has supervision over 
regional banks. So has the Comptroller of the Currency super- 
vision over the banks to-day; yet these grave abuses are alleged 
to have grown up. The chief reason assigned by the adminis- 
tration for this legislation is the desire to break the power of 
Wall Street over the credit of the country. It declares that it 
wants to protect the people from a credit monopoly that exists, 
but in seeking to accomplish this purpose it is creating a monop- 
oly that is capable of more dangerous abuses than can be 
wrought under the existing law. 

We believe that every bank, whether its capital be twenty-five 
thousand or twenty-five million, should have the right, not the 
privilege, to get relief in time of need. This the chairman and 
his colleagues persistently deny. 


RUBAL CREDITS. 


We should have had, aad I would like to have seen, a rural 
credit system incorporated into this bill, but when that was sug- 
gested we were adyised that the administration had future plans 
for such legislation and that it must not go into this bill now, 
but wait for a more convenient season. 

There are a number of other provisions which personally I 
should have been pleased to have had placed in the bill that 
have been omitted. I believe that the regional banks should 
have the right to loan money in the open market and to dis- 
count the notes of individuals. I do not believe that this should 
be a general practice, because I realize that with more than 
25,000 banks in the country doing a general banking business 
there is strong competition among them, and as a rule any 
man whose credit is good can procure proper financial accom- 
modations. But there are in some sections combinations of 
banks by series of interlocking directories and otherwise that at 
times prevent the extension of legitimate credit to concerns that 
may be competing with industrial enterprises in which these 
banks or their officers may be interested. In order to give the 
regional banks the power to prevent such abuses, I believe that 
they should be given authority to go into the open market and 
discount paper, and I voted in the committee to incorporate such 
a provision in the bill. 

I believe also that there should have been a provision making 
unlawful the system of interlocking directories that prevails in 
some of the large centers of the country, especially New York, 
where the directors of one bank are directors of numerous com- 
peting banks. Such a system, I believe, has been devised for the 
purpose of evading the law which forbids national banks to estab- 
lish branches. It gives certain powerful banks knowledge as to 
the operation of their competitors and tends to produce a 
monopoly of credit. The House of Representatives has spent 
thousands of dollars in what is known as the Pujo investiga- 
tion and has brought to light the evils that have grown out of 
this system of interlocking directories. It is by that means 
that the alleged Wall Street monopoly of credit has been created 
which has been so vehemently denounced by the partisans of 
this administration. Yet this bill. which has passed the 
House of Representatives, is championed by the chairman of 
the Committee on Banking and Currency of the Senate, and by 
Mr. Untermyer, the attorney for the Pujo investigating com- 
mittee, and has the ardent support of the President, bas not in- 
eorporated in it any provision that will carry out the findings 
of the Pujo committee. It will not destroy the evils which 
that investigation has shown to exist, and can only affect them 
in an indirect way. Why have the Senators and Members of the 
House committee, who from the housetops have been so loudly 
denouncing the Money Trust, suddenly lost interest in legis- 
lation to break it up? Why do they not only refuse to place 
in the bill provisions that would carry out the recommendations 
of the Pujo committee, but persistently vote against amendments 
proposed by others that would break up the evils so graphically 
set forth in that report? Why this legislative dodging or delay? 
We presume the answer will be that legislation for such pur- 
pose, like that for rural credits, must await a more conyenient 
season. 


There are in the bill proposed by the chairman some desirable 
provisions, but unfortunately with them are planted the seeds 
of insidious eyil. The system that he proposes may develop into 
a benevolent banking monopoly and be useful to the country, 
and it may grow into a far-reaching and menacing danger. The 
Hitchcock bill is proof against monopoly, because the individual 
rights of every bank are protected in the law. It does not 
depend upon the will or uncertain judgment of any board for 
its needed relief, but upon its legal rights written in the statute. 


I hope the Senate will rise above party partisan prejudices 
and incorporate in this bill amendments that will insure justice 
to all and enable every Senator in the end to give the measure 
his hearty support. 

If I have made any statement about which anyone desires to 
ask me, I shall be glad to undertake to answer it as best I 
can. 

Mr. WEERS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 

. Mr. WEEKS. The Senator from Kansas has referred with 
great force to the general proposition of providing a different 
discount rate to be made by the different regional banks. It 
seems to have been contended by some that the Federal board, 
through the regional bank, should have the right to make a 
rate at some branch of a regional bank different from that 
which obtains at the main office or at other branches. In 
other words, in the final analysis, in what is known as the Owen 
bill, the Federal board has the right to determine what rate of 
interest shall be charged in making rediscounts. We carefully 
provide in this bill that »aper, to be rediscounted, shall be of 
a specified character, and of no other kind. 

I wish to ask the Senator from Kansas if he thinks it would 
be fair or just to provide that the regional bank in Kansas 
City, for-instance, should charge for rediscounting a specified 
class of paper a higher rate than the Federal bank located in 
New York, discounting exactly the same kind of paper. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do not think it would be just. 

Mr. WEEKS. Does the Senator conclude that if that power 
were placed in the hands of the Federal reserve board it would 
produce the same character of criticism that has been made 
against the Secretary of the Treasury in the distribution of Gov- 
ernment moneys? Whether or not the Secretary in the past 
has distributed Government moneys equitably and fairly, I do 
not know. I do not pretend to know. I do know, however, that 
eyer since the policy was instituted, in 1888, by Secretary Fair- 
child there has been criticism of the manner in which the 
funds have been distributed. 

If a board located in Washington, a political board to some 
degree, had the power to fix rates here and there and any- 
where, whether it did so with the greatest wisdom in the world 
or not, would not the criticism be made that these rates were 
being made for partisan or political or sectional reasons, with 
the effect of bringing the whole system into disfavor? 

Mr. BRISTOW. My opinion is that any system we may or- 
ganize that shall proceed along such lines as those indicated by 
the Senator, of discriminating between communities, in the end 
will break down, and it ought to break down. I do not believe 
the Secretary of.the Treasury should have discretion as to par- 
celing out the Government funds to banks that may be political 
favorites of his, or of putting these funds in different sections of 
the country where he may have interests, political or otherwise. 

There has been criticism in the past, and there will be in the 
future. 

There is not a Senator here whose State at some time in its 
history has not had trouble with its State and county treasurers 
who deposited the public funds so as to acquire profits, some- 
times to themselyes, sometimes to pay political debts, and some- 
times for certain favorite business purposes. The result has been 
that nearly every State in the Union—I know it is true of prac- 
tically all the States with which I am familiar in the West— 
has prescribed by law what shall be done with public funds 
when they accumulate in the treasury. 

The Federal Government, however, has gone on for years, and 
this same system of favor has been extended from time to time 
by the Secretary of the Treasury in parceling out millions of 
the Government funds to this favorite bank or that favorite 
bank, giving them to the banks in which he might have a politi- 
cal friend and denying them to some other bank that did not 
have a political friend at hand. If it were not for the fact that 
things relating to the Federal Government are so far away from 
the local communities affected, it would not have been tolerated 
as long as it has been, 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 


Mr. CUMMINS. I call the attention of the Senator from Kan- 
sas to the provision in the bill which he supports giving to 
member banks the absolute right to discounts that equal their 
capital stock or capital. The principle is obviously sound; but 
when I attempt to work out the principle I become rather con- 
fused in the statistics of the subject. I wish the Senator from 


Kansas would make a little clearer its actual or practical opera- 
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tion. What is the aggregate capital of the national banks of the 
United States? 

Mr. BRISTOW. About a billion dollars. 

Mr. CUMMINS. About a billion dollars? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes; a little over that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think it is somewhat over that, but I will 
take that as a basis. Assuming, then, that they all entered the 
system, that would give the member banks the right to call upon 
the reserve banks at one time for discounts aggregating a billion 
dollars or more. The query in my mind is—and I ask it purely 
for information—where will the reserve banks get the money to 
discount at one time a billion or more dollars of commercial 
paper? 

I hope the Senator from Kansas will run over the situation, 
and tell us how much new money must be issued in order to 
meet that demand if it should be a concurrent demand on the 
part of all the member banks. 

Mr. BRISTOW. My answer to the Senator from Iowa is 
that I think the proposition he submits is an impossibility. All 
of the banks would not demand, at the same time, discounts for 
the full amount of their capital stock. The whole banking sys- 
tem depends upon averages. If all the depositors in any bank 
demand their money, the bank closes; but all of the depositors 
in any bank never need all of their money at the same time. 
There is never any unusual demand unless there is something 
that affects, in the minds of the depositors, the safety of their 
money so deposited. 

I do not believe such a thing could possibly occur as all of 
the banks in the United States demanding at the same time dis- 
counts for the full amount of their capital stock. If they did, 
the regional banks would go about meeting the demand in this 
way: 

First, they would use the reserves until they were exhausted. 
Then they would take the securities which the member bank 
brought, upon which it asked for the loan, and the regional 
bank would demand currency from the Federal board for those 
securities. The Federal board, under the provisions of our bill, 
is required to furnish that currency, provided, first, there is a 
gold reserve of 45 per cent and under no circumstances less 
than 30 per cent, which would be the minimum amount. 

Now, the question naturally is, Suppose they obtained the 
money until they had run down to the minimum of 30 per cent? 
Forty-five per cent is the legal reserve, but it can go to 30 per 
cent by permission of the board. Suppose the demand still is 
not met, because the gold reserve has not been sufficiently large 
to enable this enormous volume of currency to be floated. Then, 
if there is not sufficient gold, the bank must get more gold. 

It has two ways of getting gold. First, it can purchase for- 
eign bills, and then, when those bills are liquidated, gold will be 
sent to our country to liquidate them. Second, it can sell short- 
time Government bonds or notes that run for one year, and in 
that way obtain gold. 

It must go out and get the gold from the markets of the world 
and bring it in. That would be expensive, but it is not impos- 
sible. So even the impossible condition which the Senator sug- 
gests can be met, but it will cost money. When you get down 
so that you have to increase your credit so enormously, it may 
cost heavily to get the gold, but if you bid more for it than other 
nations you will get it, and until such an enormous demand 
should be made it would operate in the normal way. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I was wondering whether 
this absolute right that is given to the member bank, a right 
which seems to me to be easily established, should not be for a 
proportion of the loanable funds of the Federal reserve bank. 
I do not mean the loanable funds that might be on hand at any 
given time, but all the loanable funds of the Federal reserve 
bank, so that there could not be a demand made which the 
Federal reserve bank could not satisfy without resorting to the 
somewhat extraordinary measures that have just been described 
by the Senator from Kansas. Would it not be more practicable 
if the right of the member bank, given to it as a right, should be 
confined to its proportion of the loanable money of the Federal 
reserve board? : 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator from Iowa will pardon me, I 
think the plan which we have devised would be better than that, 
because there is no limitation except the capital stock, and it 
can run up to double the capital stock. It can not go beyond 
that without the consent of the Federal board. The plan we 
suggest is better, because if the demand became so great, I 
infer it is in the mind of the Senator that a lot of banks might 
demand notes until the regional banks became hard up and 
the reserve became low. But we have a provision in the bill 
which provides that whenever the capital reserve falls below 
45 per cent the bank coming in has to pay an additional interest 
rate. That is increased until the reserve is reduced to 30 per 


cent. The additional interest is charged up to the banks of the 
entire region in proportion to the amount of loans that they have 
had during the year. So the bank that has paid the interest 
has not any greater burden to bear than the bank that got the 
money before the interest rate was put up, for this interest is 
charged to the member banks by the regional bank in propor- 
tion to the amount of accommodation that such member banks 
have had during the year from the regional bank. So this bur- 
den would not come on the borrower who was latest in his ap- 
pearance. He stands just as well as the others. It costs him 
no more than the bank which got the first loan before the rate 
went on. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator will excuse me just a moment, 
it seems to me that that provision is as perfectly worked out 
from the standpoint of the equities of the banks concerned as 
it is possible to work out a provision of law. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not belieye any harm will 
ever come from the suggestion of the Senator from Iowa, and I 
will state the reason why it will not. There are thousands of 
banks that do not rediscount notes in their business. I have 
never been connected with a bank that rediscounts notes. Dur- 
ing all the time that I have been connected with banking institu- 
tions they have done no rediscounting business. 

I want to say to the Senator that the most dangerous kind of 
banking is the rediscounting of bank paper. It is the redis- 
counted paper that generally causes a bank trouble, if trouble 
eyer comes to it, as it is generally a transaction with other 
banks, and if a stringency in the money market comes the hold- 
ing bank demands payment and at a time when money is scarce 
and when the bank rediscounting is least able to pay it. In the 
past I have never believed in a banking concern doing a redis- 
counting business, and I believe there will be but a small pro- 
portion of the banks of the country take advantage of this pro- 
vision of the bill for some time to come. It is only in times of 
need that they would do so. 

Mr. MeLEAN. I should like to ask the Senator from Kansas 
if it was not the opinion of all the bankers and economists who 
have made a very careful study of this subject that $150,000,000, 
or at the outside $200,000,000, would be all the increase of the 
additional emergency currency that could possibly be used 
legitimately at any one period of the year. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Over and above our present supply of cur- 
rency. The testimony shows that there is an expansion and a 
contraction of the currency in the nations where they have this 
flexible currency of about 8 per cent, I believe. The Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hrroncockl will remember that better 
than I. I think it is about 8 or 10 per cent. It was estimated 
by those who appeared before the committee that a contraction 
and expansion, an elastic movement, of about $200,000,000 is all 
that would occur in this country under normal conditions dur- 
ing the year. Regarding our present supply, as the normal sup- 
ply which our commerce demands, it would not go more than 
$100,000,000 above nor more than $100,000,000 below the present 
supply in any season of the year. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. BRISTOW. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wanted to ask the Senator from Kansas a 
question bearing on the thought suggested by the Senator from 
Utah. As I understand this system, no matter which bill is 
enacted into law, it will ultimately mean the retirement of the 
national-bank circulation, will it not? 

Mr. BRISTOW. That was supposed to be the purpose of 
all the bills; but yesterday it seems that the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Owen], the chairman of the committee, and 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. SHarroru] stated that it is 
not the purpose of their bill to retire national-bank currency at 
all, but to add to it whatever additional currency may come out 
under this rediscounting, 

Mr. NORRIS. I assume that both bills provide for the re- 
tirement of the national-banking currency. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator will permit me, I have not 
quite completed the question I wanted to ask. Practically the 
only means these Federal reserve banks will have of making 
money is to rediscount the paper of member banks. I think 
most of the witnesses before the committee testified that it 
was desirable to bring about a condition under which member 
banks would get into the habit, as a matter of course, in the 
ordinary routine of business, of discounting commercial paper, 
and that there was a prejudice on the part of the bankers 
against rediscounting the paper, When this system is put inte 
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full force and effect it was the intention of those who favored 
it that that prejudice should pass away. 

I wish to ask the Senator from Kansas, first, if that is not 
true; and, second, if it is not true, how he expects these Federal 
reserve banks to make the money that would pay the stock- 
holders and set aside money for the funds provided for in both 
these bills? 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator from Kansas yield to me? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota, 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I desire to sny in reference to 
the statement made by the Senator from Nebraska that the 
evidence before the Committee on Banking and Currency dis- 
closed the fact that as a rule rediscounts are not common in 
this country; that they are rather the exception, but that in 
Europe the custom has prevailed to a large extent and is con- 
sidered good banking and in order. 

I may state in this connection that the system of commercial 
paper in Europe is entirely different from ours. A large share 
of our domestic commercial paper consists of promissory notes. 
Such a thing is little known of, if at all, in the countries of 
the Old World. Most of their paper is in the form of bills of 
exchange. I trust I am not taking too much time. 

Mr. BRISTOW. All right; go on. 

Mr. NELSON. A merchant from one of the rural cities of 
England goes to London to buy a bill of goods. He gets the 
goods, and instead of making a book acconnt of it, as is done 
in this country, or taking a note for it, as soon as he gets the 
goods the wholesale merchant who sells to him draws a bill of 
exchange upon him. It may be a 30-day bill, a 60-day bill, or 
a 90-day bill. That bill is presented, and after it is accepted 
it becomes the obligation of the country merchant who bought 
the goods. If the country merchant is unable to meet the bill, 
he goes to the bank in his neighborhood and gets the bill dis- 
counted and pays it. That is the character of their domestic 
paper. 

Their foreign paper is like our own foreign bills of exchange, 
but their system of credit is entirely different from ours, be- 
cause they avail themselves of bills of exchange or domestic 
drafts. 

The bankers who were before us said that while the custom 
is not general in this country for banks to rediscount, they 
thought that in time under this new system the plan of redis- 
counting paper would grow im this country and find favor. It 
will find favor because it will be a means of securing credit 
from these reserve banks. It will take some time to educate our 
bankers and people up to that system, but if this system of 
regional or reserve banks is n suceess I have no doubt in time, 
and it will take some time, rediscounts will prevail more than 
they have to the present period. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator from Minnesota has given very 
clearly the practice in foreign countries and also the custom in 
our own country as to rediscounting it. I think that the prac- 
tical operation of the system, whichever bill is adopted, when 
the regional bank is established and it goes into business, will be 
to rediseount. 

If the national-bank notes sre retired, the bank, we will 
say, in Michigan or Minnesota, that has $100,000 of bonds upon 
which it has issued to it $100,000 of national-bank notes will 
gradually retire them; and when they are retired that bank 
will keep to its credit in the regional bank or a branch of the 
regional bank nearest to the place where this bank is located 
un amount of the paper, as prescribed by the law, upon whieh 
it can have this currency issued whenever it needs it. When- 
over the demand is in the community for more currency than 
it has it sends the security to the branch or the regional bank 
and asks for the curreney. 

If it buys a Government bond, it gets curreney from the 
Government. It will not have te buy the bond. It will take 
the notes which it has received for the money it has loaned 
ont to the people in that community, and that security will 
stand as a credit to it upon which it can draw for additional 
currency. 

As soon as that system is in force, it will be different from 
the system which now prevails, because the bank now that takes 
its paper for rediscount confesses that it has not sufficient 
eapital to supply the demands of its community and it has 
got to borrow money to loan. Instead of loaning its own re- 
sourees, it becomes then a broker the same as a loan agent on 
the street to buy a loan on commission, and that is not regarded 
as good banking business. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me suggest to the Senator that they become 
responsible for that class paper; the rediscount is a liability of 
the bank. I think the Senator from Minnesota explained the 


situation correctly in relation to the rediscount that will take 
place in the future. I think it will be gradual, but I believe 


if this bill becomes a law the rediscounting feature of the banks 
will be changed materially from what it is to-day. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is the point I wanted to call attention to. 
I judged the Senator from Utah was opposed to that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. i 

Mr. NORRIS. I wanted to eall attention to the fact that in 
reality there is not any way for this new currency to get our 
into circulation except through the rediscount of commerein! 
paper by banks; that that is practically the only way the re- 
gional bank will have to make money. When the bond-secured 
currency is retired, it is the intention to replace it with this 
new curreney, and that can only come about by rediscounting. 
When the system is in full vogue no bank will be in discredit 
because it rediscounts its paper. It will be an ordinary, every- 
day occurrence. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator is right. The only 
object I had in making the statement I did in relation to redis- 
counting paper as unsafe banking was that the Senator fron, 
Iowa had suggested that perhaps there would be an immens 
amount of bank paper rediscounted at once, and the demam! 
made upon the reserve banks would be so great thet they could 
hardly take care of it. I suggested it because of the fact that I 
believe the principle of rediscounting will have to be gradually 
learned by the conservative bankers of this country, as to-day 
they do not indulge in it, they do not believe in it, and it is bad 
banking business. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I did not suggest any such. fact. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I will say to the Senator that I misunder- 
stood him. ' 

Mr. CUMMINS. I said if the reserve banks were called upon 
for the full measure of the obligation that is contained in this 
bill the Federal reserve banks would be compelled to issue a 
yery large amount of money in addition to our present note cir- 
culation; but I assumed—and that is the reason why I asked 
the Senator from Kansas the question—that it was intended to 
provide against one of those contingencies, one of those periods 
of banking disaster, such as we experienced in 1907, when it 
was no discredit to any bank to discount its paper for the 
purpose of securing currency. 

Mr. GRONNA, Mr. President, in regard to what has been 
said about the danger of a bank rediscounting its paper, I agree 
with the Senator from Utah that it is not only dangerous but 
most unprofitable. However, I want to remind the Senator 
from Utah and to suggest to Senators generally that the system 
of banking will be changed. Under the present system a bank 
which can not take care of its own paper confesses that it is a 
weak bank. A bank can do nothing that would be more in- 
jurious to it than to let its customers know that it discounts its 
depositors’ or its customers’ paper; but under the new system 
everybody will know that it will he the common practice. 

The Senator from Minnesota called attention to the fact that 
business is done on a different basis in Eurepe. That is true. 
In this country the wholesaler extends the credit. The eountry 
merchant does not apply to the banker for his credit; he applies 
to the wholesaler; but under this proposed legislation the entire 
system will be changed. 

That, however, was not what I was going to address myself 
to. I wanted to ask the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow], 
who has given this matter thorough study, with respect to that 
part of section 2 which proyides that the public shall have the 
privilege of buying the stock. It has beem suggested to me that 
this is, in a way, a proposition which will afford to the so- 
called banking powers, or, in other words, Wall Street. the 
opportunity of getting hold and control not only of the stock 
of the regional bank in the locality im which it may he 
loeated, but of all the stock in all the banks. From reading 
the bill, I do not believe that that is true; but I should like 
to have the Senator from Kansas explain the matter, so that I 
may understand it fully. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I will merely read the provision of section 
2 of the Hitchcock amendment, which clearly makes that im- 
possible; and if the language does not completely and fully 
cover that point, I know hat the Senator from Nebraska and 
all other members of the committee will welcome any sugges- 
tion that will cover it. The language is: 


But no more than 100 shares— 


The shares are fixed at $100 each, and that holding would be 
equivalent to $10,000— 


but no more than 100 shares shall be allowed to be subscribed for or 
held any person, firm, or corporation, and all of the allotted stock 
not sn bed for and taken by the public shall immediately be sub- 
scribed for and taken by the national bank to which the same was 
in the first instance allotted. The 5 allotment, subserip- 
tion to, and sale of stock shall be under the confrol of the board, which 
in case of oyersubserfption shall give preference to the smaller sub- 
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Under the provisions of the bill no one person, firm, or cor- 
poration could subscribe for or hold è 
Mr. GRONNA. Well, Mr. President, is it not possible to own 


stock, and yet not hold it? Would it not be possible to own 
that stock, to subscribe and hold it—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. It has no yoting power or property power. 

Mr. GRONNA. I understand that. 

Mr. BRISTOW. It has no voting power, anyway. In reply 
to the suggestion of the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Gronna], I will say it would depend upon the legal interpreta- 
tion of the word “ hold.” It seems to me that to say that “no 
person, firm, or corporation shall acquire or hold” covers the 
point. If it does not, then it is for some of the lawyers of the 
body to suggest a phrase that will cover the point and make it 
impossible for any person to hold more. 

Mr. NELSON. I want to say, further, that any stock sub- 
scribed by private individuals would be utterly without any 
yoting power. All the power that the stock gives to the holders 
of it is simply the right to draw the 5 per cent dividend. They 
can not vote for directors or have a voice in any direction in the 
management of the bank. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, before the Senator from 
Kansas takes his seat, I want to say, in answer to the query 
just made of him by the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Gronna], that my original idea was that, in addition to the 
prohibition which he has cited, it might be wise to insert a 
proviso that no person acquiring stock in excess of that amount 
should be permitted to draw the dividends upon it; but it was 
thought in committee that the prohibition against holding an 
amount of stock in excess of 100 shares would make it impos- 
sible for one violating that provision to draw the dividends. 
Of course it might be easily possible that an individual or a 
corporation might, by the process of foreclosure or other judicial 
proceedings, come into possession of more than 100 shares of 
this stock, but the prohibition against their holding it being 
there, they would be under obligation to sell it, because it 
would be of no value to them so long as they were violating 
the law. - 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I do not want to take up time, 
but I will suggest to the Senator from Nebraska that we have a 
statute which prohibits the transfer of any claim against the 
Government of the United States in advance. I think the terms 
of the statute are “in advance” of its audit, in advance of the 
time when it becomes due. I am not sure but that it goes fur- 
ther than that. At all events it prohibits the sale or transfer of 
a claim against the United States. The courts have uniformly 
held—there are 2 number of decisions on the subject—that when 
there is a transfer of such a claim—that is, the sale of it— 
although the legal title can not pass the person who has made 
the sale becomes the trustee for the person to whom the sale is 
made, and thereafter, he remaining the legal creditor, holds the 
claim in trust for his grantee. The query is, whether the same 
result would not follow from the provision in the amendment of 
the Senator from Nebraska in reference to the stock? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do not fully grasp the application of 
that but the Senator from New York would concede that if the 
Jaw specifically provided that one holding in excess of a hundred 
shares should draw dividends against it, the holding of it wonld 
become useless by that provision. 

Mr. ROOT. Doubtless. I was speaking merely about the 
provision prohibiting the transfer of that stock from one person 
to another, and made the query whether the only effect of that 
prohibition would not be to keep the legal title in the hands of 
the original holder, and, in case he made a sale, to make him 
the trustee for the grantee in the sale. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Unless the Senator from Kansas desires 
to conclude his speech, I should like to draw his attention to a 
matter which he dwelt upon rather lightly at the time. As I 
remember, he stated that he did not mean to charge that the 
bill as drawn by the section of the committee represented by the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] tended to create a bank- 
ing trust. Do I understand the Senator from Kansas to dis- 
claim that assertion? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I claim that it does create a banking trust. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I possibly misunderstood the Senator. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly. I tried to denounce, in the most 
positive terms, that provision. It organizes under the forms 
of law 12 banking monopolies that are controlled by the banks. 
I said that there was not a single criticism that ever had been 
made against the Aldrich central bank bill that could not be 
made with equal force against the bill and the provisions of 
the bill reported by the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I draw the Senator’s attention also to 


the fart that all of the great central banks in Europe are in fact 
owned by the people, and that the banking interests, whether 


they have a right to own stock or not, as a matter of fact do 
not own the stock. The stock is divided into a very large num- 
ber of holdings among the people. The banks, therefore, have 
no interest in combinations; they have no interest other than 
the use of the central bank as a public utility; they have no 
interest in maintaining a high rate of dividends; they haye no 
interest in any plans which might result in a discrimination 
in favor of certain banks or a policy which might result in 
favoritism toward certain other banks. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator 
from Nebraska if there is not another very marked difference 
between all the European systems and each of these drafts of 
bills reported from the Senate committee, arising from the fact 
that in every European system, including the Bank of England 
itself, the banks deal directly with the public, discount paper 
for individuals, and undertake to control discount rates by 
dealing with individuals; while in both of these drafts the 
operations of the banks, with the exception of some transactions 
in relation to foreign bills, are confined exclusively to transac- 
tions between reserve banks and the member banks, and the 
reserve banks and the Government? Does not that contradis- 
tinguish the foreign systems from the drafts of both the bills 
which we have there? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator is undoubtedly correct, so 
far as his statement goes, that the central banks of Great 
Britain, France, Germany, and possibly those of cther countries 
do deal to a limited extent with customers direct, but they deal 
with those customers direct upon the same bas's that the other 
banks do. They do not give to those customers the rates of 
discount which they give to the banks, and therefore they are 
not cutting the business of the other banks. Moreover. their 
direct business with the borrowing public and with the de- 
positing public is very limited. 

There is a reason for the banks in all of European countries 
doing business direct with the publie which does not exist in 
the United States. In En;jland, as I recall, there are not more 
than 80 active banks doing the business of the British Isles— 
there may be a few more, but not many—in France there are 
probably not 15 banks doing all the business of France; while 
in Germany I doubt whether there are 12 banks doing the busi- 
ness of that country. Each of these banks, of course, has a great 
number of branches, but there is nothing like the system of 
competitive banking either in England, France, or Germany that 
we have in this country, with our 7,500 national banks and our 
17,000 or 18,000 State banks. So that, while there is a possible 
field in those countries for the great central banks to enter into 
business relations directly with the public, there is not that 
same field in the United States, and, with the exception of a 
comparatively few great borrowers, there would be no benefit 
which would come to the people of the United States by pro- 
viding that the reserve banks could do business directly with 
the public, first, because while we have perhaps 20,000 cities 
and towns in the United States haying banking interests, the 
reserve banks are necessarily confined to a few great centers. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Will the Senator permit me there? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Certainly. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. ‘Take, for instance, New York City. We 
have heard and read a great deal since the Pujo committee made 
its investigation about the menace to the country that these con- 
solidated banks and trust companies constitute, with their vast 
power to control credits and discriminate against one class of 
borrowers in fayor of another. How is a Federal reserve bank 
planted in New York really to strike at that sort of abuse if 
we are to leave untouched entirely the question of interlocking 
directorates and also withhold from the Federal reserve banks 
the exercise of that very effective power which, it seems to me, 
they would have to use in emergencies against great combina- 
tions there in dealing with individuals? Is not that a weak spot 
in both these bills, making the system ineffective where it ought 
to be the most strong? I am calling attention both to the draft 
of the Senator from Nebraska and that of the Senator from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, the criticism which the 
Senator from South Dakota makes is very effective against the 
so-called Owen draft, because when the New York reserve bank 
is established, under the Owen draft it will be absolutely in the 
control of the great banking interests of New York City. They 
will dictate the selection of the majority of its directors—and 
when I say “they,” I mean the powerful banking interests of 
New York that know how to combine and are supposed to be 
already in a combination—they will dictate the selection of five 
out of the nine directors, 

Mr. BRISTOW. Six out of-the nine. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Six out of the nine, I should have said. 
Those six directors will control that reserve bank. Their 
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power will be practically without limit. An attempt has been 
made in the Owen draft of the bill, by stating a general prin- 
ciple that the banks shall be equally treated, to put some check 
upon favoritism on the one side and discrimination on the other; 
but suppose those six directors decide to refuse discounts from 
certain banks and for certain paper; suppose they blacklist cer- 
tain paper for discount in their banks, as they now are said to 
blacklist certain paper in their own banks, haye vou not 
thereby legally created the banking combination that now exists 
in violation of law in New York City? 

Possibly, under those circumstances, the suggestion made by 
the Senator from South Dakota should be taken into account. 
If the reserve bank in New York City is to be placed in the 
hands and under the control of the banking interests of New 
York, and you are afraid of them, then you ought to authorize 
the reserve banks to deal directly with the people, beth as 
depositors and borrowers; but how vain that would be when the 
banking interests themselves control a majority of those direc- 
tors. 

I do not know how bad the banking combination in New York 
is; it may be as bad as it has been painted, or there may have 
been a reform; but if Senators who declaim against it and 
who spend hours in denouncing it desire to curb it, why do they 
not plead for Government control of the New York reserve 
bank? Why do they stand before the country saying that 
they believe in Government control and then deliberately au- 
thorize the same banking interests to neminate and elect a 
mnnjority of the board? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I should like to answer the question of 
the Senator, if he will yield to me. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I shall be delighted to hear the Senator 
from Colorado answer it. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. All right, sir. 

The objection we have to this bank being controlled by the 
Government is because no banks would go into this system if it 
were. It is absurd to say that banks will put their deposits 
and their capital into a Federal reserve bank arfd then not con- 
trol it. The result will be that you will have no system in 
that event. That is the reason. 

It is like a national bank. Suppose the laws of the present 
time with relation to national banks had prescribed that a 
majority of the directors of a national bank should be ap- 
pointed by the Government; would there ever have been a 
national bank formed? Never in the world. Bankers say: 
“When we have our money there, when we have our capital 
there, when we have our reserves there, we haye a right to have 
control of the board that passes upon the paper and determines 
upon the policy with relation to the amounts to be loaned.” 

Whenever you say that somebody not interested shall control 
those amounts, it will be tantamount to absolutely destroying 
the system, because no banks will come into it. That is the 
reason it should not be done, in my judgment. 

It is absurd fo talk about having a majority of the directors 
of one of these reserye banks controlled by the Government and 
not controlled by the banks that put the money there. I am 
aware that I have taken the position from the very start that 
there should not be even a banker upon the Federal reserve 
beard. I have done that because there are certain governmental 
powers to be exercised there; but as to the administration of the 
very funds themselves that are placed there by the banks and 
are subscribed by the banks, it seems to me you might just as 
well say to a national bank, Lou can not organize a national 
hank unless you have a majority of the directors appointed by 
the Government.” There is much more reason for the Govern- 
ment having a majority of the directors in a national bank than 
there would be in one of these Federal reserve banks, because a 
national bank deals with other people’s money. The national 
bank is the one that takes in $10 of the people’s money to $1 
of its own. The Government might well say, “Inasmuch as 
the people of this country are interested, therefore we will re- 
quire that a majority of the directors shall be appointed by the 
Government.“ No such claim can be made, however, as to a 
Federal bank. The Federal reserye bank has simply got the 
deposits of the banks themselyes and the capital of the banks 
themselves. If you deprive them of control, you will find that 
not a single bank will come into the system. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I challenge the Senator from 
Colorado to name one bank that says it will not come into the 
system if the Hitchcock bill is adopted. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, Mr. President, I should not be con- 
trolled by what a bank says; but, as a matter of fact, there was 
strong opposition upon the part of the banks, as represented 
in their conyentions throughout the country, to the bill as it 
came from the House, which did not give representation to the 

_ banks upon the Federal reserve board, Any bank that would 


object to not having representation upon the Federal reserve 
board would object ten times as strongly to not haying ma- 
jority representation upon a board that controls every dollar of 
money which the banks, and they alone, put into the system. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator, by his position, admits that 
he gives the Government a control of the board that can not 
be effective; that he gives the banks the control of the board 
that is the effective controlling force in the banking system. 
The Senator from Colorado, by his position, admits that the 
pretense that the bill for which he stands places in the hands 
of the Government the governing force of this system is not 
true; that it pretends to do that which it does not; that while 
it pretends to be a bank system that is controlled by the Gov- 
ernment, it is in fact a bank system that is owned by the banks 
and controlled by the banks for the profit of the banks; and 
that all of the pretense with which the press of the country 
has been flooded for months is hypocritical sham. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, the board of control, or 
the Federal reserve board, as it is called, has certain powers 
given to it under this bill. Those powers are great. They do 
not relate to the determination as to whether or not they 
should discount one particular piece of paper. 

Mr. BRISTOW. ‘True. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Wait just a moment. They do not go 
into the question of the policy of lending out a certain quantity 
of money. These policies properly belong to a bank. That is 
what it does, and that is where the discretion is vested. When, 
however, they go to the question of fixing a rate of discount, 
which involves a question of policy for the Government itself 
and for the people in general, the powers of the Federal reserve 
board come into play, and any abuses that the Federal reserve 
bank may perpetrate are subject to review in that body. 

It is ridiculous, however, to think that any banker would 
go into a bank controlling his money and controlling his sub- 
scriptions and controlling his reserves and yet not have a 
majority of the board of directors of that bank. 

In other words, in my judgment, if such a bill were passed, 
there would be no system, There would be no banks going 
into it at all. It would be an absolute failure, and we should 
have no such thing as a discount market, by reason of the fact 
that we should not have any bankers who would come into a 
system of that kind. 

Mr. BRISTOW. That is to say, according to the position 
taken by the Senator from Colorado, his committee would 
create a banking system which the banks would go into because 
they control it; because they contrel its discounts; because 
these regional banks can say to one bank in one community: 
“Your paper does not suit us; therefore we will give you no 
currency; we will not discount your bills,” while to another 
bank in the same community they can say: “ We will discount 
your bills because they conform to our notions.” 

The banks will go into a system which the Senator desires to 
create, from his point of view, because he gives them unlimited 
power to do as they please; and whenever it is suggested that 
this great regional reserye system should be independent of 
selfish control or monopolistic combinations, that the people 
should own its stock and that the Government should appoint 
a majority of its directors, we are denounced because we are 
taking from the banks the control of the system which controls 
the credit of the country. 

The Senator from Colorado admits every indictment I have 
made against the bill for which he stands. He admits that it 
is a bill which creates a monopoly by law and turns over to the 
banks of the country the control of that monopoly for them to 
use for their profit and in their interest. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, with due deference to the 
position of the Senator from Kansas, I do not do anything of 
the kind. We have in our bill certain safeguards that make it 
preeminently a public-guarded bill. We do not appoint all of 
the directors of the reserve bank. We find that we have three 
of the directors appointed to the membership of the Federal 
reserve bank by the Government, or by the Federal reserve 
board. They are there to watch things. They are there to act 
with relation to the banking system in its policy. In addition to 
that, they are to act somewhat as the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency now acts with relation to the national banks of the coun- 
try. We find that the banks are entitled to three directors of 
their own for business in their own line as bankers. Then 
there are three selected by the bankers who have no interest 
whatever in any bank and who represent commerce and indus- 
try and agriculture. Those three are removable by the Federal 
reserve board. They are checks. 

It may be that this is not all that the banks want; but I am 
satisfied they never would come into a system unless they had 
an even show with the Government in the control of the bank 
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as to the banking operations of the system. For that reason 
it seems to me that this is guarded well and that the banking 
system can be made a success, 

If this other principle prevails, you will not have a bank of 
banks. It is all well and good to talk about “the people's 
bank,” but as a matter of fact all of these banks in the country 
are people’s banks. Any five men can organize a bank when- 
eyer they find conditions existing in the country that they 
think are not fair. If, as a matter of fact, they think interest 
is too high, any five men can organize a bank, and it becomes a 
people’s bank because it competes with the other banks and 
brings down the rate of interest. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Colorado permit me to ask him a question? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Perhaps the position of the Senator 
from Colorado and those associated with him may haye been 
stated upon the matter I am going to inquire about. If so, I 
un ve not heard it. 

As I understand, one of the vital differences between these two 
propositions, the Hitchcock bill and the Owen bill, is with refer- 
ence to subscriptions to the stock. The Owen bill, for which the 
Senator from Colorado stands, provides that the banks of the 
country shall be compelled to subscribe in certain proportions to 
the stock, while the bill presented by the other branch of the 
committee allows subscriptions to be made by the people at 
large. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That is not exactly the situation. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. It permits that sort of thing, does it 
not? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No. The Hitchcock bill provides that the 
subscriptions shall be first offered to the people. The Owen bill 
provides that the banks shall subscribe in the first instance, or 
the stock shall be offered to them, or they shall be permitted to 
subscribe to it, and if they do not subscribe the people can. Our 
theory is that the banks will jump at the opportunity of sub- 
scribing for this stock, because of the advantage it will give in 
the way of preventing runs upon banks. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Do I understand that the Owen bill 
provides that popular subscriptions may be made? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. After the banks have had an opportunity 
to subscribe, and then, if the people do not take it, that the Gov- 
ernment shall subscribe. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The question I wanted to ask the Sen- 
ator was, Why not give the people the opportunity in the first 
instance? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. In the first place, this is a bank of banks, 
as we conceive it, and the banks should have the first oppor- 
tunity to subscribe. You gentlemen may think to the contrary, 
but I am satisfied that under the terms of the bill the banks 
will come into the system almost universally. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. If the proposition is so attractive as 
the Senator from Colorado now seems to think, why should not 
the common, ordinary citizens of the country have an oppor- 
tunity of getting into it in the first instance? What harm can 
it possibly do to the efficiency of the system? 

Mr. SHAPROTH. Because there dovetails into that propo- 
sition the control of the bank. If the people have control of the 
bank, it is then no longer a bank of banks. As a matter of fact, 
the theory upon which this bill has been constructed is that we 
need a bank of banks. Indirectly, of course, it is for the benefit 
of the people. It is to prevent runs upon banks. It is to fur- 
nish them with a discount market, so that at any time they 
need money they can get it, so as to prevent runs upon their 
banks, 

The theory of a people's bank would be a competing bank. 
That is not the object we have in view. We have 25,000 com- 
peting banks. The Government of the United States by this 
provision is not expected to make an inyestment for the people 
or offer an investment for the people. The people can get 
humerous investments. The object is to create a bank that 
will give relief under these conditions. It can not do that if 
you are going to have it controlled by people who are not inter- 
ested in the banks, because then the banks will not come into it. 
You might just as well kill the bill by voting “ No” on its pas- 
sage as to put in a provision that the Federal reserve banks 
shall have a directorate that is controlled by people who do not 
own the money and do not own the capital. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I should like to ask the Senator one 
other question. I had understood the situation differently from 
the way it has been stated by the Senator from Colorado. I had 
the understanding that the banks of the country were quite sat- 
isfied to come in under the provisions of the bill presented by 
the Senator from Nebraska and his associates. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not think so. 
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Mr. SUTHERLAND. If that be not true, I should like to 
haye the Senator from Colorado name one bank in the United 
States that will not come in under the Hitchcock bill. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will state the situation to the Senator. 

When the bill came over from the House it provided that this 
should be a bank of banks, and that a majority of the directors, 
or six out of the nine, should be named by the banks. Upon 
that bill hearings have been held. Nobody has ever protested 
against that, so far as I have heard, before the Committee on 
Banking and Currency of the Senate. They assumed, of course, 
that that would be the provision of the bill. They did object 
most strenuously to the fact that they did not have representa- 
tives upon the Federal reserve board, which meets in Washing- 
ton. They said: “If we furnish the capital and if we furnish 
the reserves, surely we ought to have representation.” The dis- 
tinction was made that there was not a European bank of issue 
that permitted a banker to be upon its board of directors, and 
that on that account there ought to be this board above it all 
that would control and would not be influenced by banking 
operations. 

If the banks would make a protest of that kind, surely they 
would make a protest with a great deal more vehemence if they 
were to be deprived of a majority of the directors of one of the 
banks that deals with the very money that they have and that 
they have placed in these Federal reserve banks. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon an in- 
terruption, whatever force there may be in the argument that 
if these banks are made up of the capital of subscribing banks, 
the subscribing banks should control them, what I should like 
to hear, and I think a great many other people, is a statement 
of the reason why the stock should be subscribed by the banks. 
While I have not heard all that has been said on this subject I 
have inquired of those who have listened to every word, and 
we can not get a reason assigned why the stock should be sub- 
scribed by the banks instead of by the people. 

Of course, starting in with the proposition that the banks are 
to take the stoek, there may be considerable force in the posi- 
tion taken by the Senator from Colorado. As I understand it. 
the Bank of England is not controlled by banks, nor are the 
banks of other countries. This bank will not be in the control 
of other banks. As I understand it, its deposits will be the 
deposits of the banks, serving every purpose of a great central 
bank—a great central reservoir—if it carries out the purpose 
of those who are back of it, to meet a certain condition that 
may come from any part of the country, 

Now, what I should like to hear, for one, and I think there are 
others who would like to hear, is the reason advanced why the 
people should not put their capital into that bank. That being 
answered in favor of the people having the first right to take 
the stock, then on that basic proposition the argument of the 
Senator absolutely, it seems to me, falls to the ground. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 

Mr. OWEN. The reason why these banks were framed so 
that the stock should be held by the member banks was for the 
primary reason stated by the Senator from Colorado, that these 
Federal reserve banks were intended to be bankers’ banks, anil 
not to be a Government bank dealing with individual citizens 
of the United States as stockholders, depositors, and borrowers 
from the bank. Our great banking system, which has 25,000 
individual banks dealing directly with the individual citizens 
in this way, were believed to be sufficient for the purposes in- 
tended by a competitive banking system, because the citizens 
own the stock of these 25,000 banks, the citizens own the de- 
posits of these 25,000 banks, and they are the borrowers of these 
banks. These 25,000 individual competitive banks are in fact, 
under the American system, the “ people's banks,” as they are 
now. They bave not been able to perform their function, be- 
cause they had no way of getting instantly when necessary 
ready money for the purpose of meeting the demands of com- 
merce or of their patrons or depositors. This bankers’ bank 
system is to provide a means by which the people’s banks can 
fulfill their functions, by which they can accommodate the com- 
merce of the country, by which they can at all times furnish 
money easily and readily to their customers, their depositors 
and borrowers. If that be efficiently done through the 25,000 
individual people’s banks, the purpose which the Senator prob- 
ably has in mind—that is, certain loans at low rates to the 
people—will be accomplished. 

If we take the policy which is suggested in the Hitchcock 
alternative, that we should have these banks with the stock 
subscribed by private citizens, the banks owned by private citi- 
zens, we would be in the atiitude of compelling the member 
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banks to put all their reserves in a bank in which they had no 
stock, in which they were not expected to be stockholders, and 
in which of necessity they would have no right to ask any con- 
trol or representation. If they are not stockholders, why should 
they have the right to elect any directors of the Federal re- 
serve banks simply because they are required to make reserve 
deposits there? 

What the Senator from Colorado said had great forca with 
us in considering this matter. We are trying to build a system 
that will succeed and stand. We are trying to build a system 
that will be approved and entered into by those who are invited 
to put their reserves into the system; and if we invite them to 
join the system and take from them the administrative power 
of safeguarding their own reserves and passing upon the lend- 
ing of their reserves and keeping the paper liquid, many of 
them would refuse to enter and take State charters. 

We have a just reason to believe that instead of our having 
18,000 State banks and 7,000 National banks we would have 
25,000 State banks, and this Federal reserve system would fall. 

Of course we could build a reserve-bank system on another 
policy. We could haye a great Government bank. We could 
open the stock to the general public. We could no doubt obtain 
a capital subscribed by the public of $100,000,000 or $200,000,000 
or $200,000,000. We could put the Government of the United 
States in the banking business in competition with the 25,000 
banks which we have built up so patiently and so laboriously, 
and we could drive them all out of business. Are you ready for 
it? Do you advocate it? 

Mr. CLAPP. Will the Senator pardon an interruption? 

Mr. OWEN. I will. 

Mr. CLAPP. If that bank did not receive the general de- 
posits 

Mr. OWEN. 

Mr. CLAPP. 

Mr. OWEN. Why not? 

Mr. CLAPP. But opposing it, as the Senator does, he can 
not in meeting the mere question of the ownership of stock 
insist upon a complete change in the proposed law regulating 
the banks. 

Here is the proposition in a nutshell, it seems to me. Take 
the law as proposed by the Senator from Oklahoma and simply 
chunge that one proposition of the ownership of stock, it does 
not follow that you must necessarily change the whole character 
of the bank and make it a bank of deposit for Government 
deposits 

If the Will of the Senator from Oklahoma was changed so as 
to allow a subscription by the public and changed in no other 
respect, and that is all we are insisting on in that matter, that 
bank would no more be in competition with the thousands of 
banks throughout the country than the bank that is proposed by 
the Senator from Oklahoma, for its sole business would be the 
rediscount of commercial paper. But the moment we stand 
for the public owning that bank, then the opponents of public 
ownership of the bank immediately say, You must change the 
entire system and make it a bank receiving deposits generally 
and put it in competition with all the other banks in the 
country. 

Mr. OWEN. I have given good reasons for making the 
banks stockholders and putting the administrative detail on 
them under the watchful supervisory control of the Govern- 
ment, but I had not completed my answer to the Senator when 
he interrupted me. I was dealing with only one branch of it. 
There is a further answer which I will get to, if the Senator 
will be patient. 

I say when you start upon the policy of having the stock 
owned by the general public, the most natural thing in the world 
would be to take the next step. Why should not a stockholder 
have the right to ask a discount of his paper from this bank 
when those not stockholders are given that right? Why should 
the banks of the country 

Mr. CLAPP rose. 

Mr. OWEN. Let me get through, if the Senator pleases. 

Why should the banks of the country which are not stockhold- 
ers have a right of discount which the actual stockholders are 
denied? I am now laying the foundation to show you where 
that policy naturally and necessarily goes. If we are ready 
for Government ownership of the banking business and to have 
the Government drive all the banks out of the banking business, 
that is one thing, but we are not proposing to have these ad- 
verse policies merged with a bill that is intended to be a bank- 
ers’ bill, and intended to protect the banks and enable them 
to perform their proper functions. 

Naturally when you have established this individual owner- 
ship of the stock the individual will say, Does not the Bank of 
Germany deal with private individuals by the thousands and by 


Why not? 
I say if it did not 


the tens of thousands? The Reichsbank has 70,000 clients to 
whom it lends money. The Bank of Germany was compelled to 
deal with the public, because there had been built up in the 
German Empire a few gigantic banks, with branches running 
everywhere, who could control the credit system of the Ger- 
man people. The German Empire wisely established the Ger- 
man Reichsbank, for otherwise it could not have assured a 
square deal for the German people. The same is true with 
France. But in our country we have 25,000 individual banks, 
big and little, at every crossroads, but without branches worth 
mentioning. Where five citizens can get together and- raise a 
small amount of money and gather together from their neigh- 
bors as much as $25,000 of capital, they can establish a national 
bank, and with $10,000 a State bank, to receive their own de- 
posits and the deposits of their friends, and deal in that way 
directly with the people. These American banks are distinc- 
tively people’s banks, and it has been a great system, even with 
its obvious weaknesses. Notwithstanding, it bas been a great 
system built up in this way, and we are now amending its de- 
fects. We have not been willing to let those who are not in 
sympathy with the plan we propose tear it to pieces or delay it 
by the various suggestions that haye been made by the Senators 
who have been obstructing us and giving us bad advice. 

This proposal for a central Government-controlled bank was 
finally presented by Mr. Vanderlip. He and his associates, A. B. 
Hepburn and Joseph Tolbert, had been our chief antagonists, 
and they are the very men who have been the active agencies 
of the Money Trust. Their advice we consider with great 
caution. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, it had been the proposal of the 
American people for years before Mr. Vanderlip was ever heard 
of; in my opinion, before he ever entered into the banking 
business. ' 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; it has been thought of before; it is not 
original with him. It has been talked about quite a while in 
various ways, but the policy of the conception is at fundamental 
variance with the policy which we have approved, and which 
passed the House of Representatives, and which we have been 
proposing to carry out—that is, the policy of a bankers’ bank. 

Now, there are some other reasons which I think I ought to 
present to the Senator. The Government of the United States 
is expected to put into these banks $200,000,000 approximately. 
The Government could put in $286,000,000 to-day and 
$175,000,000 of Panama bonds due the general fund. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States in putting that vast fund into 
these Federal reserve banks ought to have such a safeguard as 
would be thrown around it by a double liability of the stock- 
holders, and of stockholders whose financial reliability is be- 
yond dispute. The proposal which we have submitted, while it 
only requires fifty millions to be paid up, requires a subscrip- 
tion of one hundred millions and a double liability that amounts 
to two hundred millions, an amount equal to that which the Gov- 
ernment is expected to put in. : 

That character of vast financial responsibility before the great 
financial thinkers of the world, before the bankers of the world, 
those who are dealing with these banks and with the banks of 
our own country—that great financial strength gives the Fed- 
eral reserve bank system dignity. It gives it greater strength 
and greater power. Whereas if you had no double liability, it 
you had only the contribution of capital from individual citi- 
zens, or even if you had a double liability of unknown citizens 
it would be uncertain. 

Under our plan if there should ever be any loss it would fall 
on the banks; under the Bristow-Hitchcock plan it would fall 
= ae United States, if the Government were so made respon- 
sible. 

As to the character and value of the security, there is an 
obvious conflict of policy between these two plans and they are 
irreconcilable. I am not prepared to say that it is impossible 
to make a success of a Government bank owned by the Govern- 
ment itself. Of course it would build up a great bureau. It 
would put gigantic power in the hands of a bureaucracy. I do 
not look with favor upon building up a giant bureaucracy con- 
trolling the credits of the country. In this case, where we 
make the banks responsible for the administration of the details 
of this system, and we put across the table of the board of direc- 
tors three Government members of this board of directors and 
supervise the system by the Federal reserve board, we have the 
best method and, moreover, Mr. President 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President 

Mr. OWEN. I wanted to conclude what I have to say, but I 
will yield to the Senator without concluding. 

Mr. CLAPP. I simply wanted to say that the suggestion of 
a minority representation of the Government on that board sug- 
gests to my mind the potency of a very strong minority repre- 
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sentation in the Senate when the effort to frame a bill for the 
general public—I think the potency of one 


Mr. OWEN. If the Senator would like to make a speech on 
the evils of the caucus this is a- good time to make his speech, 
und I will yield the floor. 

Mr. CLAPP: Is equal to the patency of the other. 

Mr. OWEN. If the Senator wants to make an anticaucus 
speech, I am willing; but I was trying to point out to the Sena- 
tor the reasons why we were not willing to have this stock sold 
to the general public. We have given you reasons at least suffi- 
cient to thoroughly satisfy the minds of those who have studied 
this matter from that point of view, and having done so I yield 
the floor to the Senator. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kansas is en- 
titled to the floor. Does the Senator from Kansas yield? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I will take the floor after awhile in my own 
right. I do not want to hold it the whole afternoon. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I should like to have the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. SuHarrotH]. He has 
been arguing with his usual force and eloquence in favor of 
the banks controlling the regional banks. Here is something 
that I am going to read to him from an address delivered 
during the hot season last summer, on the 23d of June, by the 
President. He said: 


The tyrannies of business, big and little, lie within the field of credit. 
We know that. Shall we not act upon the knowledge? Do we not 
know how to act upon it? If a man can not make his assets avail- 
able at pleasure, his assets of capacity and character and resource, 
what satisfaction is it to him to see opportunity beckoning to him on 
every hand, when others have the keys of credit in their kets and 
treat them as all but their own private possession? It is perfectly 
clear that it is our duty to supply the new banking and currency system 
the country needs, and it will need it immediately more than it has 
ever needed it before. 

. s $ * » s * 


+ „And the control of the 8 of banking and of fssue 
which our new laws are to set up must be public, not private, must be 
vested in the Government itself, so that the banks may be the instru- 
ar an a the masters, of business and of individual enterprise and 

Now, I want to ask the Senator from Colorado how the 
system which he has been defending so eloquently conforms 
to that proposition made by the President? Does he not know 
that the reserve board, which, under the proposed law is a 
board for general supervision purposes but not for detail action, 
is a board appointed by the President, but that the real detail 
of carrying out this law, the business to be conducted under 
the provisions of this law, must be carried out by the reserve 
banks? The Senator is, notwithstanding the declaration in 
favor of Government control of the credits of the Nation, de- 
fending the election of two-thirds of the members of the boards 
of directors of the reserve banks by the banks themselves, and 
they are charged with the contro! of the credit of the country. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes, sir; I am here defending the feature 
of the Federal reserve bank that a majority of the directors 
shall be selected by the member banks, because it deals with 
their money and deals with their capital, and because any other 
system would not be adhered to nor would it be acceptable in 
any wuy to the banks nor could they be forced to come into 
that system. The Federal reserve board is paramount upon 
all questions where the Government has an opportunity to 
exercise the powers of Government in a governmental matter, 
but dealing with the question of the amount of money, the 
paper to be discounted, is not a matter in which the Govern- 
ment can be interested. 

The President, no doubt, in that address had in mind the fact 
of the conditions in New York City where combinations have 
been made, and it was for the purpose of permitting any bank, 
whether a bank in another city or a bank in New York, going 
nnd getting the discounts to which it is entitled under this bill. 
The position of a bank whose capital stock is subscribed for by 
the people presents this peculiar condition: The capital sub- 
seribed by the people and the law forcing the banks to deposit 
their reserves in that bank in which they have not a majority 


of the beard of directors and making money out of the reserves |. 


of the bank for the benefit of the stockholders who are not the 
bank. That is a condition of affairs that shows it is an incon- 
sistent system. It may be all right if you want to organize a 
great Government bank with different functions from what this 
bank will have, but it can not do that as a bank of banks and 
be successful. 

Senators have asked that I name a bank which has stated 
that it will not come into this system if this section of the Owen 
bill is adhered to. I will state that all the hearings were had 
on the proposition that the banks should have the control of 
the selection of six of the nine directors. There was no diseus- 
sion of the proposition; that was a matter that was practically 


conceded in all the hearings; but I want to ask the Senators 
upon the other side if they can show me a single bank that 
has written to them that it approyes of this provision of the 
Hitchcock bill, or that it will come into the system if the pro- 
vision of the Hitchcock bill is adopted? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I want to say to the Sen- 
ator that we will submit to him a pretty complete list of the 
banks which are willing to come in under these conditions as 
readily as under the provisions of the Owen bill. I want to ask 
the Senator, who has made a pretty broad and sweeping state- 
ment, how he knows that the banks will not come in under the 
provision of the Hitehcock bill? 

Mr. SHAFROTH, I know human nature; that is all. I know 
that you never would have organized a national bank if the Jaw 
had said that the Government should have the appointment of 
five out of the nine directors; I know that men do not turn 
their money over to persons who have no interest in the concern 
with which they deal. When these banks are required to deposit 
their reserves and subscribe the capital they have a right to 
oe in with relation to the banking transaction and to deal 

th it. : 

Mr. WEEKS. Let me ask the Senator one more question. 
What difference does it make how the directors of these banks 
are appointed or selected if they are suitable and qualified men 
to fill the places? They are not there to represent the banks; 
they are not there especially to represent the Government; they 
are not there especially to represent the stockholders; they are 
not there to represent the depositors of reserves or for any other 
specific purpose; but they are there to manage the banks in the 
best possible manner, and they must be competent men for that 
purpose. What difference does it make when a man takes his 
oath to do his duty whether he is appointed by the President 
or is elected by a bank? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will state, in answer to that question, 
that the very interest that a man has in his own moneys prompts 
him in every corporation which he enters to desire that he 
should have a control of the majority of the directors of that 
corporation. 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes; but, Mr. President, we provide in our 
bill that no man who has any interest whatever in any bank 
as a stockholder, officer, or in any other way, direct or indirect, 
5 a director in either the regional banks or the reserve 

Mr. SHAFROTH. We provide that they shall not be in the 
reserve board, and I was eager that that should be the rule. I 
do not believe thet the banks should have a say in the govern- 
mental part of this banking system; but on the question of 
handling the money itself, there is a great difference as to 
whether a man is interested in the money or not. He can make 
loans which are not the best in the wide world; he can make 
discounts; and if it is no concern to him, it does not become of 
the greatest importance whether or not there is a loss. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If the view of the Senator from Colorado is 
correct, why not make the bill for which he stands optional, 
and allow the national banks to take stock, if they so desire, 
and thus participate in the affairs of the Federal reserve banks, 
and allow them to dispose of their stock, if they so desire, in 
accordance with the view taken by the Hitchcock bill? If they 
would ratber have your system, then allow them to have it; if 
they would rather have the other system, allow them to take 
that. : 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Our bill does provide that this stock shall 
be first open to subscription to the banks, and if they fail to 
take it, in order to prevent a failure of the system itself it will 
be open to the people. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Then, if the people do not subscribe for it, 
the Government subscribes for it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That statement, while accurate so far as it 
goes, is not entirely complete. Your bill requires every national 
bank to take capital stock in the Federal reserve bank equal to 
the amount of its capital and surplus. If it refuses to do so, - 
or fails to do so, it forfeits the charter of that national bank. 
It can hardly be said, therefore, that you have simply said to 
the banks, Tou can take the stock, but if you do not take it, 
it is open to the public for subscription.” 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will state, in answer to the Senator, that 
the national-bank law of the United States contains a provision. 
that all parts of the act can be repealed at the will of Congress. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am not now discussing the power of Con- 
‘gress to do it. I will discuss that at a later time. But I am 
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discussing the merits of the matter. If you really believe that 
the national banks want to come in and take the stock rather 
than to allow the Government to control the Federal reserve 
banks, why not give the banks the opportunity of exercising 
the option? - 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The reason is that no matter what system 
you devise there would be some banks that would not want to 
come into it. The result would be that you would impair the 
system which you want to apply to all national banks. To say 
that one national bank shall belong to a system and that an- 
other national bank shall not belong to it would make a mixed 
system, which, I am satisfied, would not be for the best inter- 
ests of the people of the United States. 

Mr. SMOOT. May I ask the Senator a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yleld to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WEEKS. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. In order that I may understand the position 
of the Senator, I want to ask him this question: Suppose one 
of the Federal reserve banks were organized with a capital of 
$15,000,000, or, in other words, 6 per cent of the stocks of the 
national banks within the regional-bank territory would amount 
to $15,000,000, and that under the Owen proposition it was 
open to those banks to subseribe; and suppose there were only 
a sufficient number of the national banks who took adyantage 
of the subscription, 6 per cent of which would only amount to 

7,000,000, do I understand that there is any provision in the 
bill that the bank would still have a capital of $15,000,000 and 
the other $8,000,000 that was not subscribed for by the national 
banks would be open for subscription to the people living in 
that region or district? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The capital must be not less than $3,000,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know that the provision is that it shall not 
be organized for less than $3,000,000; but there will be districts 
where the 6 per cent of the capital stock of the national banks 
will amount to $15,000,000. It was upon that basis that I asked 
the question of the Senator. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will answer the Senator's question. My 
recollection of the bill is that when these districts are estab- 
lished an estimate will be made of the capital and surplus of 
the national banks of each district, and it will then be open to 
the banks to subscribe for the stock. If the banks subscribe for 
it all, then, of course, that ends it; but if they do not 
subscribe for it all, then it will be open to the public. As a 
matter of fact, our section of the committee did not want to 
compel the banks to take it, but, inasmuch as the banks might 
prefer to go out of the system and we wanted to have a large 
bank, consequently, it was provided that the stock should be 
open to be subscribed for by the people, and they are entitled 
to subscribe for it in the event that the banks fail to subscribe 
for it all. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understood that that was the position taken 
by the Senator. : 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the result will be in a case similar to the 
one which I have pointed out that the people would own a 
majority of the stock and the bankers would have a majority 
of the directors. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That may be; and it would be deplorable 
if that were the case. We would then have, as a matter of 
fact, a condition that was not perfect; but by reason of the fact 
that the majority of the directors would be named by them, 
although only one-third of them would be of the banking fra- 
ternity, yet notwithstanding that, the banks could rely upon the 
management of the reserve bank in the interest of the de- 
posits and in the interest of the capital which they had sub- 
scribed. They therefore would not expect that there would be 
any mismanagement of the reserve bank. Under the other 
system, however, whereby five of the nine directors represent 
the Government and only four represent the banks, the banks 
will not come into it. If they would come into it, it might be 
all right; but they will not come into it. It would, in effect, 
be simply killing this bill; that is all. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the Senator’s opinion. My opinion is 
that they would come into it more quickly in that way than 
they would under the provisions of the Owen amendment. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Has the Senator ever been a member of a 
national bank? 

ar SMOOT. For a good many years I have been a director 
of one. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will ask the Senator, then, if the law 
provided that on the organization of a national bank the 
Government should name five directors and the persons who 
subscribed the capital and put up the money should name four, 
whether he would go into a bank of that kind? 


Mr. SMOOT. I do not know what the question was asked 
for, because the question is in no way comparable with the 
situation I have presented. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It is exactly parallel, because the capital 
of the reserve banks has to be subscribed by the member banks, 
and their reserves are deposited with the reserve bank, so that 
it is their money which is dealt with. To say that a bank 
would go into a system of that kind without a control of the 
board of directors of the reserve bank would be absolutely 
absurd. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I desire for the information of the Senator 
from Colorado 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Solely in the interest of the 
Reporter the Chair will suggest that, while he does not care 
how many Senators talk at once, it is a difficult matter for 
the Reporter to report the remarks of two Senators speaking at 
the same time. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, for the information of the 
Senator from Colorado, I desire to read to him a few letters 
from bankers who have read the Hitehcock amendment, as to 
the desirability of the public ownership of the stock of the 
reserve banks. I have here a letter from the cashier of the 
First National Bank of La Harpe, Kans., in which he says: 

We especially appears the limiting of the number of reserye banks 
to as small a number as possible * * and more especially the 
provision allowing the public to subscribe for the stock of the banks is 
commendable, for it gives the public a chance to acquire a stock that 
is gilt-edged and free from taxation. This latter point was forcibly 
illustrated in Kansas a short time ago, when an issue of $100,000 of 
Kansas City school bonds was largely oversubscribed, even though it 
aey an interest rate of 41 per cent, which is low under present condi- 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I want to ask the Senator whether he can 
find a single letter from a bank which indorses the proposition 
that, although they put their money into the Federal reserve 
banks, a majority of the directors shall be named by the Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes, sir; the indorsement comes from this 
individual banker. He says that he prefers very much the 
Hitchcock amendment to either the House bill or the Owen 
amendment; and he says so because it will promote the interest 
of the people in his community in the banking system of the 
country. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I can readily see how the banks would 
favor the public subscribing for their stock if the provisions of 
the Honse bill were retained. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I will say to the Senator that they do not 
complain of the Government having a majority of the directors 
in this system. , 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Can the Senator find an indorsement of it? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I am giving the Senator the indorsement 
now. I submitted to these bankers—— 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That letter is not an indorsement of the 
Government appointing a majority of the directors. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I will say to the Senator that I submitted 
to these bankers the Hitchcock bill, and these gentlemen say 
they prefer the Hitchcock bill, and give their reasons for do- 
ing so. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. There are, I haye no doubt, some provi- 
sions of the Hitchcock bill which they would prefer. 

Mr. BRISTOW. They prefer them as a whole. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I would like to hear of one who says he 
will come into the system in the event that the Government ap- 
points five out of the nine directors. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I have not received a single letter from a 
banker who says he will not come in, and I have received letters 
from but two who favor the Owen bill over the Hitchcock bill. 
Again, I have a letter from the cashier of the Citizens’ Na- 
tional Bank, of Anthony, Kans., in which he says: 

In our opinion the bill as amended and recommended by your com- 
mittee is a decided improvement over the bill as passed by the House. 

The plan to allow the public in general to hold the stock in the re- 
serve banks and the proposition to permit a certain amount of the profits 
to remain in the reserve bank for the payment of depositors in failed 
banks, are, in our opinion, certainly very great improvements over the 
original bill. 

Mr, SHAFROTH. Is there anything there in fayor of the 
directors being appointed by the Government? 

Mr. BRISTOW. He has not referred to that, but he says 
the bill which he read is better than the bill which you pro- 
pose, and the bill which he read provides that the Government 
shall name five of the nine directors. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. There are many provisions of your bill 
that I have no doubt the bankers prefer, but I should like you 
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to show me a single letter which says that they approve of 
the provision that five out of nine members of the board of 
directors which is to manage and control their own reserves 
should be appointed by the Government. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator has been talking here for, I 
should say, an hour this afternoon, declaring that if the people 
were permitted to own the stock in this system the banks 
wonld not go into it. 

Mr. SHAFROTH.. No; I have said that if a majority of the 
directorate are appointed by the Government in the handling 
of the affairs of the reserve banks—— 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator is dodging and evading what 
he has been advocating all the afternoon. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I have said that the natural result of 
having the stock open to the public would be to conform with 
your theory, namely, that the Government should control a 
majority of the directorate. That proposition naturally follows 
from your plan, while our proposition follows from the pro- 
vision that the bankers shall own the stock. That is true; but 
the vital provision is the control of the directorate, and I want 
you to show me a single banker who has stated that he will 
come Into the system with a majority of the directors of the 
bank which controls his reserves appointed by the Government. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator has shifted his entire position. 
He started in here with an argument that if the publie were per- 
mitted to own the stock the bankers never would come into the 
system. I have selected a lot of letters from bankers who com- 
mend the proposition of the public owning the stock, which let- 
ters were written in response to copies of the bill which were 
sent them for their examination. They have examined the 
Hitchcock amendment, which contains the public ownership of 
the stock and the control of the regional banks by a board of 
directors, a majority of whom are appointed by the Government, 
and they commend that bill in preference to the other. 

I am reading letters from gentlemen who have examined the 
bill and gay they prefer it, and they give the reasons which ap- 
penl to them most strongly for their preference. 

I will now read a letter from the president of the Bank of 
Topeka. 

Mr. CUMMINS, Is it a national bank? 

Mr. BRISTOW. No; this is a State bank. The other two 
are national banks. This is from Mr. John R. Mulyane, a well- 
known banker in the West: 

I understand the Bank of France is owned by the people of France, 
just as a great bank ought to be. 

T noticed your bill and your suggestions with a great deal of pleasure, 
They are absolutely right, and time will vindicate you. 

Is not that an indorsement of the Hitchcock bill by one of the 
largest bankers In the State of Kansas? 

Mr. SHAPROTH. Yes; but he does not say he will come into 
it. I should like to know where there is any statement there 
that they will submit thelr money to somebody else’s control. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator enn quibble over that as much 
as he pleases. It will be pretty hard, in the present state of 
mind of the Senator from Colorado, to frame language that will 
satisfy him upon a thing which he has been declaring impossible 
here all the afternoon. 

I will see if I can find some other letters along the same line, 

I have here a letter from the president of the First National 
Bank of Columbus: 

The bill looks good to me. especially that part that the publie onght 
to own the stock. If the public is not given a chance to buy the stock, 
it will have the appearance of favoritism. Only a selected few will have 
the privilege to bay the stock, and it will then get into politics, and a 
terrible howl will go up from the Socialists, Ike the old Greenback 
Party made against the national banks. 

That is from Mr. T. P. La Rue, president of the National Bank 
of Columbus, Kans. 

I have here a letter from the cashier of the First National 
Bank of Jewell City, Kans.: 

Your favor of the 20th ultimo, inclosing the new banking and cur- 
rency bill recommended for passing by yourselves and associates, was 
received several days ago. 

I have gone over it very carefully, and believe it to be a much better 
bill than the House bill. In fact, T can find very little in it to eriticize, 
and am perfectly willing that the bill should pass at it now stands, 

The proposition to use part of the earnings of the Federal reserve 
banks for msurance of deposits of member banks, the extension of dis- 
counts to six months, and the permission for national banks to make 
pa bid farm louns with a small part of their funds, I especially 
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Here is one from the National Bank of Lincoln, Nebr, : 


Under the plan we would have a Government-owned Federal bank, 
the stock of which ts held by the people, which would discount for other 
banks. It would be a fortification, and would provide a reserve center 


where they could get relief when it is necessary. 
This letter is from the president of the National Bank of 
Commerce, of Wichita, Kans.: 


I am es 
general public to invest in the stock of these banks, 


lly impressed with the feature making it - r nes 
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branch banks established judicious! 
will very adequately take care o 
various. sections. 

Here is a letter from J. R. Burrow, president of the Central 
National Bank, of Topeka, Kans. Speaking of the provisions 
of the bill, he says: 

The one appealing to me, and I believe it would make the bank a 


in various sections of the country 
the discount requirements in the 


ular bank and supported by all the 1 
8 the people iy perk to anbaithe tek the ete ee 

When the Senator produces a number of letters from banks 
stating that they will not go into a system because the general 
public is permitted to own its stock and the Government to con- 
trol it, it will be time for him to allege that this is an effort to 
destroy this proposed legislation. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like now to answer the question of 
the Senator from Colorado. 

The Senater from Colorado asks whether I, as a director of 
a national bank, would organize another national bank if the 
Government of the United States had a right to appoint a ma- 
jority of the directors of that bank. He asks that question and 
compares the provision in this bill with a situation of that kind. 

I wish to say to the Senator, very briefly, that there is no 
parallel between the two cases, for this reason, among others: 
In the casé of a national bank organized in a city a great ma- 
jority of its customers are, perhaps, those doing business or re- 
siding in the city. The money is loaned on personal notes to 
a large extent. The officers and directors of the bank know 
the men with whom they are dealing. They extend credit to 
them because of the fact that they believe them to be honest, 
and they believe them to be in a business that will be suc- 
cessful. 

It would not be reasonable to suppose that the Government, 
if it appointed a majority of the directorate, would appoint 
men familiar with the conditions in local communities, whereas 
n regional bank often would cover a territory of a thousand 
miles. It is not proposed that a regional hank shall discount 
personal paper. The bill enumerates the kinds of paper that 
can be discounted by it. The two are entirely different propo- 
sitions. I do not see why the, Senator asked the question, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. But the reserves are the reserves of the 
banks. 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr. LA FOLLETT. Mr. President, I rise to n question 
somewhat of personal privilege. I think never in my political 
experience have I made any reply to any misstatement con- 
cerning me which appeared in any newspaper; certainly not 
since I have been a Member of the Senate. 

My attention has been called to an editorial which appeared 
in the Washington Times of yesterday, which is quite extended, 
but from which it is necessary for me to read only two para- 
graphs. The editorial is entitled: 


THE SENATE AND MR. CLEMENTS, 


Senator La FOLLETTE has sounded a warning to the President that if 
he persists in removing Judge Clements from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission there will be danger of senatorial refusal to confirm the 
. : 

nator La Forturrz ought to be right. 
wrong. 


I am going to send to the Secretary's desk and ask to hnve 
read the editorial which appeared in La Follette’s Weekly of 
8 6, upon which the editorial comment I have just read 
s made. f 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read as reqnested. 

The Secretary rend as follows: 


[From La Follette's Weekly, Madison, Wis. December 6. 1913.] 
A CRITICAL JUXCTURR. 


de President Wilson do with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission 

The untimely death of John Marble creates a vacancy which the 
President must fill. ‘The term of Commissioner Judson C. Clements is 
about to expire. The resignation of Commissioner Prouty is now in the 
President's hands, Prouty has long thought of retiring, and pro 
at this time to do so and assume under the commlesion the immediate 
direction of the work of railroad valuation. It is said that the Presi- 
dent will net name Clements to succeed himself because he Is now 67 
years of age and would, if rea inted, pass the 70 mark before the 
expiration of his next term, Clements Is 10 yenrs younger than his 
en lendar age—a big, raw-boned, vigorous, white-oak type of man. It is 
inconceivable that his 20 years of unswerving nid to puille Interest, his 
ripe knowledge of the law and economies of transportation, his familiar- 
ity with the important work the commission has in hand, should all be 
cast aside for an untried man. But the state of the President's mind, 
as rapona is such to at least leave fn serious doubt the N 


Most likely, however, he is 


of Clements. If he should fail of reappointment. there will then be 
three vacancies upon the commission to till with new men. 

In the valuation of the railroad property of the country the Inter- 
state Commerce Commisston is just entering upon the most stupendous 


economic investigation in the world’s history. 

It faces to-day the greatest responsibility with which it bas been con- 
fronted since establish 26 years ago. It will be required to classify, 
Inventory, and value of this property. It will thereupon fix pri- 
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marily the rule under which the value so ascertained shall be applied in 


rate making, Over this vast work there will be waged, ultimately, the 
greatest contest in the history of railroads. 

In the meantime the railronds in the classification territory are rush- 
ing forward to secure an Increase of 5 per cent upon their present 
freight rates, Based on the amount which these ronds collected on 
freicht trafic from the people last year, 5 per cent increase would im- 
pose upon the consumers of the country, who in the end pay all the 
freight, an Increased expenditure of more than $100,000,000 annually. 
The people are already carrying too 83 burdens; a hundred million 
more added each year to the present high cost of living will count 
heavily in the final balance, Let that be remembered. 

A legislative program is a fine thing. provided the laws passed strike 
down deep into the vitals of existing wrong. But even the best statutes 
are not self-executing, Thè people are walting for results—results that 
count. Everything depends on those to whom the President commits 
the administration of the laws. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is to be practically recon- 
structed throuch the appointments that President Wilson makes. This 
commission will exercise tts control over railroads which collect trans- 

rtation charges from the people amonnting to more than three times 
he total cost of running the Federal Government each year. The rall- 
road influence of the country is at this moment being actively exerted 
to secure the appointment of commissioners who will adopt the rall- 
roads’ view of the valuation of railroad property and the railroad 
standard of enormously increased transportation rates. President WII- 
son's a intments. upon the Interstate Commerce Commission will be 
awaited with keenest public interest. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. Mr. President, I submit that there 18 
no intimation or suggestion or warning or threat contained in 
that editorial which warrants the deduction made from it in 
the comment of the Times. I did not feel that I ought to 


permit it to be so construed without some statement. 
NATIONAL FOREST RESERVATION COMMISSION (S. DOC. NO. 307). 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
na communication from the Secretary of War, as president of the 
National Forest Reservation Commission, transmitting, pursu- 
ant to law, the report of the National Forest Reservation Com- 
mission for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1913. The communi- 
eation and accompanying report will be printed and referred to 
the Committee on. Commerce, 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland I ask that an order be entered for 
the printing of 1,000 copies of the report in addition to the 
usual number. 

Mr. SMOOT.. I did not hear the request. Will the Chair 
repeat it. or will the Senator repeat what his request was? 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. Nothing, except to present the re- 
port and request to have it printed. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will ask the Senator if this is the entire 
report. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland. It is the report of the commission 
for the fiscal year 1913. In fact, it is a summary of the entire 
purehases approved by the commission up to June 30, 1913. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maryland asks 
for the printing of additional copies of the report. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The order as agreed to was reduced to writing, as follows: 


Ordered, That 1,000 additional conme of the report of the National 
Forest Reservation Commission for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1913, 
be printed for the use of the Senate document room, 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE COMMERCE. 


Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, pursuant to a resolution 
passed by the Interstate: Commerce Committee, I have to re- 
quest of the Senate permission for that committee to sit during 
the sessions of the Senate, € ; 

The VICA PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I object, Mr. President. If we have to stay 
here for 13 hours a day and consider the banking and eurreney 
bill, the members of the Interstate Commerce Committee ought 
to be here with the rest of us. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from Kansas 
will withdraw his objection. It is not intended that the Inter- 
state Commerce Committee shall go into session and sit all the 
time, or any great length of time. There are one or two very 
important matters before the committee. Its members can be 
brought here on a moment's notice. It is only intended, out 
of courtesy to the Senate, instead of the committee sitting and 
answering to the call of the bell, that it shall have some formal 
authority so to sit. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I also object to meetings of 
the committee being held under the conditions that are main- 
tained at the present time. 

I have attended all the meetings of the Interstate Commerce 
Committee, and desire to attend all of its meetings. I am com- 
pelled, however, to come here and remain from 10 o'clock in the 
morning until 11 o'clock at night. 

Since a week ago last Monday, when the resolution was pre- 
sented to the Senate, with the exception of last Saturday night 
about midnight, there has not been five minutes during the 
whole time when there has been a quorum in the Senate Cham- 


ber. It has been called for, but before the call was completed 
the Senate Chamber was practically vacant. 

So long as there is no disposition to filibuster, so long as the 
disposition is to legislate, if a reasonable hour of meeting can 
be fixed for the Senate, so that the committees can meet and 
conduct. the business they are suppesed to carry on, I shal! not 
object; but I desire to attend the meetings of the Interstate 
Commerce Committee. Therefore I shall object, so far as I can, 
eee the committee to meet during the continuance of 

s rule. / 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I have only to say that I 
called the committee together last Friday simply for the pur- 
pose of organizing for the business of the coming session, and 
not with a view of instituting continuous hearings. The ques- 
tion was asked by one of the members of the committee whether 
the consent of the Senate had been obtained. Thereupon a 
motion was made and carried that the committee should request 
permission of the Senate to hold its sessions during the sessions 
of the Senate. 

RECESS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 6 o'clock having ar- 
rived, the Senate stands in recess until $ o’clock p. m. 

Thereupon (at 6 o'clock p. m.) the Senate took a recess until 
8 o'clock p. m. 


EVENING SESSION. 

The Senate reassembled at 8 o'clock p. m. 

BANKING AND CURRENCY. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7887) to provide for the establish- 
ment of Federal reserve banks, to furnish an elastic currency, 
to afford means of rediscounting commercial paper. to establish 
a more effective supervision of banking in the United States, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there are only seven Senators in 
the Chamber, and I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. THORNTON in the chair). 
The Senator from Utah suggests the absence of a quorum. The 
Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Gallinger Myers Smith, Md. 
Bacon Gronna Norris Smith, S. C. 
Bankhead Hollis O'Gorman Smoot 
Brady Jackson Owen Sterling 
Brandegee James Pa Stone 
Bristow Johnson Pomerene Swanson 

ryan Jones Re Thomas 
Burton Kenyon Robinson Thornton 
Chilton Kern Saulsbury ‘Townsend 
Clapp Lane Shafroth Vardaman 
Clark, Wyo. Lea Sheppard Walsh 
Clarke, Ark Lewis Sherman Warren 

olt MeLean Shively Weeks 
Dillingham Martin, Va. Simmons Williams 
Fletcher Martine, N. J. Smith. Ga. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-nine Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, I fully realize the futility of 
pest facto: arguments, but as I am a member of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency and entertain views wholly at vari- 
ance with the decision which is about to be rendered by the 
Senate upon the pending measure. I feel it to be a duty to 
myself at least to record a brief protest before the decision of 
the Democratie eaueus has been formally ratified by the Senate. 

I want to say at the outstart that I am not so bitterly op- 
posed to the methods which have been used to secure this de- 
cision as are some of my colleagues upon this side of the Cham- 
ber. It is the decision that I regret and object to and not the 
caucus. I do not think that legislation by caucus is the best 
way. It confesses the substitution of party loyalty for convic- 
tion, if this be necessary to secure the performance of party 
promises. The caucus also confesses the fenar of party failure 
without the restraining influence of the caucus. But if it is the 
only way in which action can be had, and the majority of the 
Senators belonging to the party in power is convinced that 
although it is a minority of this body, its judgment is wiser 
and safer than that of the Senate, and the minority of that 
majority can be persuaded that it is its duty to. surrender its 
convictions for the good of the country—and all this is possi- 
ble—the responsibility for wisdom or folly is certainly placed 
where it belongs. And while, as I have said, legislation by 
caucus is not the best way. if the party in power honestly con- 
ceives it to be the only way to perform party promises, whether 
wisely or unwisely made, it is a matter for the conscience of the 
minority of the Democratic majority, and I am content to leave 
it there. But believing as I do that one grave and irreparable 
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mistake has already been made by the present administration, 
and that another is about to follow, I desire to enter a brief 
protest, useless and futile as I am assured it will be. 

In the first place, I have considered the present a most unfor- 
tunate and inopportune time to create a new banking and cur- 
rency system for the United States. The Sixty-third Congress 
has already enacted two new and revolutionary measures of the 
greatest importance and of unknown consequences. With regard 
to the income-tax law, I believe in the principle, and while I 
think it has justly aroused much complaint I approve its pur- 
poses and wish it well, and I am glad to learn that the Secretary 
of the Treasury is rapidly amending it so that it can be under- 
stood. 

But the new tariff law is quite a different matter. The income 
tax affects less than 1 per cent of the people; the tariff affects 
everybody, For better or worse it enters every laborer’s home 
and increases or diminishes his net daily wage. The new tar- 
iff law professes to deprive the American manufacturer, farmer, 
and employee of any economic advantage which he may have 
over his competitors in other countries, It must in its very 
nature be experimental, and it is an experiment which the 
American people have never found satisfactory. It is probably 
true that there has never been a time in the history of this 
country when conditions were better able to sustain severe tar- 
iff reductions than at present. The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD is 
full of high Democratie testimony to the fact that the country 
was in a strong and exceedingly prosperous condition when this 
law was signed by the President. I sincerely hope that the new 
tariff rates will prove to be sufficient to sustain the prosperity 
of the American laborer and his employer. And I want to say 
further that if the new tariff bill brings a greater degree of 
prosperity to the working people of this country than existed 
when President Wilson signed it, the Democratic Party will have 
demonstrated its ability to cope with this great question, and 
the Republican Party must take the consequences. But it is my 
sincere regret that when President Wilson announced that the 
new tariff would restore competition and destroy monopoly in 
this country he did not give it a chance to perform or fail to 
perform this promise. A permanent and satisfactory settlement 
of the tariff question, to my mind, is of more consequence to the 
Nation than any other 10 questions now confronting us. If the 
tariff is a burden, it is high time the American people found it 
out. If, on the contrary, it is the price or pittance we must 
pay to secure prosperity, the American people ought to haye an 
opportunity to find it out. 

For more than a century this question has been the dominant 
and dominating one in American politics. It has been the re- 
mote or primary cause of every serious disturbance since the 
Nation was formed. The people of this country have demanded 
protective tariffs since 1860, with one brief exception, and dur- 
ing that short period progress stopped and the business of the 
country was dead. The Democratic Party insisted then, and 
insists now, that this period of depression was due to the agita- 
tion in favor of the bimetallic money standard for which Repub- 
licans were equally responsible with Democrats. It is undoubt- 
edly true that the so-called silver issue had much to do with 
the panic of 1893, and that Republicans were equally responsible 
with Democrats for the bimetallic heresy. It is also true that 
the Republicans ecknowledged their error early and rallied to 
the defense of the single standard and sayed it against the 
ouslaughts of the Democratic organization. It is my belief 
that the severe cuts in the tariff rates made at that time were a 
contributing cause, if not the principal cause, of the business 
depression which came in the nineties. But however this may 
be, it seems to me that the experience which the country went 
through then ought to warn it now against coupling Democratic 
tariff legislation with Democratic currency legislation, and ad- 
ministering both to a confiding and forgetful people in one dose. 
I shall hope for the best, Mr. President, but if depression comes 
we can not expect our Democratic friends to admit that it is 
due to a tariff for revenue only. Republicans, of course, will 
insist that the “hard times,” if they come, must be due to a 
tariff for revenue only and nothing else. And so, instead of 
settling the tariff question and the currency question, we shall 
have projected them both into American politics for another 
20 years or may be for another century. 

I wanted the new tariff law to have all of the road, and the 
middle of the road, uninterfered with by other revolutionary 
and drastic measures which might interfere with its effects, 
good or bad. It is inconceivable that the manufacturers of the 
country will branch out into schemes requiring additional capital 
until the new tariff law has had an opportunity to show its 
effect upon their business. It is inconceivable that capital in 
general will be venturesome until the effects of the new tariff 
law have been discounted and tried. The situation would neces- 


sarily conserve the reserves and token money of the country, 
and if there was suflicient to meet all demands, ordinary and 
extraordinary, in the current year, there would certainly be 
sufficient to meet the demands of commerce during the year 
1914. It is claimed by the economists that the present high 
prices are in a great measure due to the unprecedented increase 
in the ontput of gold in recent years. 

I am heartily in favor of reform in the banking system of the 
United States, but I felt confident six months ago, and I feel 
certain now, that it would have been much better for the 
country if the President had announced his intention to give 
the new tariff a fair field and a fair test before complicating it 
with a revolutionary banking and currency system. Amend- 
ments could have been made to the Aldrich-Vreeland law now 
on the statute books without opposition which would have main- 
tained confidence in the business world, and we all know that 
confidence has coined more wealth for the American people 
than all her mints, and that where there is a lack of it pros- 
perity is impossible. If the business interests of the country 
had suffered no setback, but on the contrary had taken on new 
vigor and impetus by the 1st of July next, the faith in the 
Democratic tariff thus inspired would have enabled the admin- 
istration to create a new banking system which in turn could 
have been tested upon its merits. I know that President Wilson 
is a very learned man in some respects, and a very determined 
man in all respects. I am sure he believes that he has been, 
and will continue to be, of great service to his country, and the 
people up to date are inclined to take him at his own inventory. 
I sincerely hope that neither he nor they will be disappointed. 
No one can read President Wilson’s messages and essays without 
admiring his style and confidence in his ability to bring light 
out of darkness and good out of evil. and I would not, if I 
could, hinder his purposes, but I am bound to criticize his meth- 
ods when I believe them to be fatal to those purposes, 

I believe that a tariff for revenue only, which is the ultimate 
goal of his party, will not restore competition and prevent 
monopoly. I believe the inevitable will happen now, as it has in 
the past, and that a tariff for revenue only will destroy competi- 
tion and strengthen monopoly if there is virtue left in the law 
of industrial gravity. 

But, Mr. President, I realize that it is too late to expect post- 
ponement of action upon this important matter now. The Presi- 
dent has said that the tariff will restore competition and destroy 
monopoly in the producing world. He has said that the Glass- 
Owen bill will restore competition and preyent monopoly in the 
banking world, and the only power, the only instrumentality 
that will test the merits of a political prophet is time, and, 
realizing as I do that we must haye a new banking and cur- 
rency system at once, my only desire now is to procure the best 
system that can be had. 

On the 22d of October last, as a result of the investigation 
and deliberations of the Committee on Banking and Curroncy, 
I was encouraged to believe that the only system which has 
stood the test of experience in other nations, and the system 
approved by nine-tenths of the economists who appeared before 
your committee, would be adopted by your committee. But 
about this time it was discovered that the Democratic campaign 
book, which quoted the Democratic platform as pledging that 
party against the Aldrich plan “for” a central bank, was a 
misprint, and that in the original draft as prepared by Mr. 
Eryan the party was pledged against the Aldrich plan “oz” 
a central bank. Some one, by accident or design, had added 
the letter “f” to the disjunctive “or.” About this time, too, 
Mr. Vanderlip, of New York, president of one of the largest 
banks in the world, appeared before your committee and ex- 
pressed the belief that a central bank, controlled by the Gov- 
ernment and owned by the people, could be created that would 
meet the needs of the banking world as well if not better than 
regional banks controlled by the bankers themselyes. On the 
25th of October Mr. Grass declared, in substance, that Mr. 
Vanderlip had changed front for the purpose of defeating any 
and all legislation. On the 26th of October Mr. Bryan, who had 
been away upon evangelical work and had not read the profane 
press announcing Mr. Vanderlip’s change of views, declared 
that Wall Street was opposed to the Glass-Owen bill because 
a majority of the central reserve board were to be appointed by 
the President. The atmosphere suddenly became charged with 
declarations that the people of the country would never stand 
for a central bank; that the Democratic Party had always stood 
firmly against a central bank, and the foundation for this state 
of mind in the Democratic Party took its origin in Andrew 
Jackson's famous victory over the second bank of the United 
States, that hydra-headed monster and devourer of the people's 
rights. I at once turned my attention to an investigation of 
the merits of this historical incident, and when I found that 
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President Jackson, in the very message in which he asked 
Congress to refuse a charter to Mr. Biddle’s bank, recommended 
the establishment of a central bank, I thought it worth while 
to go further into the history of the great bank war and ascer- 
tain the real merit, if any, of the superstition against a central 


bank. I soon became satisfied that this superstition was as 
free from virtue and fact as the superstition which forbade our 
fathers to kill a pig in the waning of the moon lest the pork 
shrink in the pot. 

The second bank of the United States was established by 

_ strict constructionists. The Jeffersonian and Madisonian Demo- 
crats in those days found nothing either in the Constitution or 
in the highest ideals of popular government to prevent or dis- 
courage the creation of a single central bank. 

The financial disturbances and disasters which followed the 
expiration of the charter of the first Bank of the United States, 
as they were aggravated and intensified by the War of 1812. 
brought the credit exchanges of the Nation to a standstill. In 
1814 specie payments were suspended; bank failures and fraud 
were the order of the day; the Government had no money to 
pay the interest on the national debt, and we have the testimony 
of Daniel Webster to the fact that the War Department re- 
fused to pay a bill of $30 for lack of funds. 

Beginning in January, 1814, several attempts were made to 
create a central bank, and among its advocates we find John C. 
Calhoun and William Lowndes, of South Carolina. Mr. Cal- 
houn and Felix Grundy, of Tennessee, took the leadership in 
the contest in favor of the establishment of a central bank. 
Constitutional questions were raised, but Mr. Calhoun argued 
that all constitutional objections would be obviated by locating 
the bank in the District of Columbia, and he secured his char- 
ter, with the full approval of President Madison, on the 10th 
day of April, 1816, Mr. Calhoun was always proud of his vic- 
tory, and as late as 1834, when the bank was under fire, he 
asserted that it never would have been chartered but for his 
efforts. 

The bank thus created was similar in its framework to the 
first Bank of the United States, and, in a sentence, I want to 
call the attention of the Senate to its important features and 
powers. Its capital was $35,000,000, $7,000,000 to be taken by 
the United States and the remainder by “individuals, com- 
panies, and corporations.” The bank was managed by 25 di- 
rectors, 5 to be appointed by the President, with the consent of 
the Senate, and the remaining 20 to be chosen by the stockhold- 
ers, no director to be a director in any other bank, the directors 
to choose the president. The discount rate was limited to 6 
per cent, Branch offices could be established wherever the di- 
rectors saw fit. These branch offices were to receive “and take 
charge of the cash of all such persons as should choose to place 
it there.“ In other words, the second Bank of the United 
States was a bank of discount and deposit, in direct competi- 
tion with the other banks of the country, and it was owned and 
controlled by private interests. If it were important to the 
point I wish to make, it could easily be shown that, with all 
the defects in its framework. it nevertheless served a most use- 
ful and beneficial purpose; but my object in calling the atten- 
tion of the Senate to a few items in the career of the second 
central bank of the United States is not to praise or glorify 
that institution in any respect, but to show to the Senate that 
had it been created upon different lines—that is, upon lines 
which have met the approval of experience—had its powers been 
limited to such as would give aid and protection to the banking 
and currency system of the country, it would have met with the 
hearty support of Andrew Jackson, and in all probability it 
would still be in existence, 

When the second bank of the United States was organized, 
in July, 1814, President Madison made the initial mistake of 
selecting all five of the Government directors from his political 
party, if, indeed, they were not all political friends. The stock- 
holders named 10 Federalists and 10 Democrats, then called 
Republicans. The 15 administration directors very foolishly 
succumbed to the appeals of the political backers of Mr. William 
Jones, who was then pro tempore Secretary of the Treasury, and 
elected him as the first president of the bank. Jones was a 
clever politician, but ignorant of banking principles, and, in the 
language of Mr. James C. Fisher, ran the bank upon “a perfect 
want of system.” Mr. Jones believed in having plenty of money 
and new banks. Speculation in bank stocks became a mania 
from 1815 to 1818. One historian tells us that a bank was 
chartered whereyer there was “a church, a blacksmith shop, 
and a tavern.” It was not long before Mr. Jones was caught 
taking commissions on sales of the stock in the bank of which 
he was president. He resigned in 1819 and fled. An examina- 
tion of the bank was ordered by Congress, but all attempts to 
repeal the charter were voted down by large majorities. The 


friends of the bank were ‘able to satisfy Congress that the 
Straits to which it had been brought were entirely due to care- 
less and dishonest management on the part of Jones and his 
directorate. In January, 1819, Mr. James C. Fisher became 
president pro tempore. He was soon succeeded by Mr. Langdon 
Cheves. During the latter part of Jones's administration the 
State banks became very jealous of the competition inflicted by 
the United States Bank. The State banks generally refused to 
pay balances due the central bank. Ilinois in her first consti- 
tution prohibited the existence of any but State banks within 
the State. Heavy taxes were laid by the States upon the 
branches of the United States Bank, and they would have been 
taxed out of existence, taking the central bank with them, had 
not the Supreme Court come to their rescue in the cases of 
McCullough against Maryland and Osborn against Bank of the 
United States, 

Mr. Cheves, when he assumed the presidency, said that the 
bank was like “a ship without a rudder or mast on a stormy 
sea, and far from land, with short provisions and water.” If 
Jones had remained in charge another month the bank wonld 
have collapsed and specie payments would have been suspended ; 
but, to the great gratification of the friends of the bank, Mr. 
Cheves had it out of danger in two months, and in six months 
everything was safe and in regular order; but, unfortunately, 
Mr. Cheves was not a banker. It did not seem to occur to any- 
body that a banker should be placed in charge of the Bank of 
the United States. 

Mr. Cherves was a politician, an ex-Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, but he was honest and positive and economical. - 
He stopped dividends and cut down expenses and made insolvent 
debtors surrender their stock. He compelled other banks to pay 
up their loans and made it so uncomfortable for nonconforming 
directors that many of them resigned. He prosecuted McCul- 
lough and Buchanan, of the Baltimore branch, for conspiracy 
and fraud. In January, 1821, the full capital of the bank had 
been restored and a dividend of 13 per cent was declared, but 
Mr. Cheves unfortunately became enamored with long-time 
paper, gilt-edged real estate loans, and so forth, and took the 
stock of the bank as security for the loans. In the meantime 
the State banks were in a deplorable condition; repudiation and 
failure were ou every hand. It became the fashion to lay all 
the evils of bad banking on the part of the State banks to the 
United States Bank, which was, of course, unjust. 

Mr. Cheves quit in 1832, and Mr. Nicholas Biddle took his 
Place. Biddle was but 37 years of age when he became presi- 
dent of the Second Bank of the United States. He was a gradu- 
ate of Princeton College, a lawyer, and editor. He was ap- 
pointed a director of the bank in 1819 by President Monroe, and 
he immediately went to work to master the principles of bank- 
ing. Historians say that Biddle was able, tactful, and honest. 
He at once sought and secured the advice and support of such 
men as Daniel Webster, Robert Lennox, James Lloyd. R. L. 
Colt, Robert Oliver, and others. He was ambitious to have his 
bank meet every need of the growing commerce of the country, 
and his note circulation increased from $4,400,000 in 1825 to 
$9,600,000 in 1826. He invited and secured a large increase in 
deposits and discounts. At first he restricted discohnts to prime 
short-time paper and rejected all loans on real estate“ and stock 
securities. The bank prospered and grew rapidly under his 
management. He exerted every effort to strengthen and in- 
crease the branch banks. In 1825 the possibilities of the steam 
engine in reducing the cost of transportation and production 
introduced an era of speculation, both in this country and Eng- 
land, never before equaled. In 1826 England suffered one of 
the severest panics in her history, which was “ollowed by great 
suffering and loss. Mr. Biddle's bank, however, bore the strain 
without serious trouble. It certainly prevented a panic in this 
country, and at no time during this crisis was the discount rate 
raised above 6 per cent. f 

In 1826 the circulation of the bank had increased to nearly 
$10,000,000, the deposits to $6,142,000, the surplus had reached 
the tidy sum of $1,500,000, and the dividends to stockholders 
were paid regularly at 7 per cent. The foreign exchanges re- 
turned a profit of $60,000 a year. Mr. Catterall, in bis history 
of the Second Bank of the United States, uses the following lan- 
guage in describing its services to the country during this 
period: 

The period 1823-1828 was one both of conservative and of successful 
banking on the part of the Bank of the United States; the affairs of 
the institution were carefully managed; it extended its dealings con- 
siderably ; it checked the tendencies of the State banks to do unsound 
business; it put an end to most of the depreciated State-bank currencies ; 
it was fairly popular; its dealings with the Government were on the 
best footing; it gave the Nation.» better currency than the country 
ever before had; and it had finally reached the point in public opinion 


where it was consi necessary for the uses both of the Government 
and of the people. 
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From 1828 to 1832 the growth of the bank was still more 
rapid. It was Biddle’s ambition to control the entire inland 
exchanges of the country. The branch banks bought bills and 
sold drafts on other branch banks and on the State banks. The 
South and Southwest proved to be the most fruitful fields for 
were $2,500,000; in 1882 they were $40,000,000 in the South 
alone; the total amount for the year 1831 was $67,000,000. The 
notes outstanding were $20,000,000. - 

It was at this time that Stephen Girard warned Mr. Biddle 
that he must increase his amount of specie and stop the renewal 
of credits on long-time paper. Mr. Biddle realized fully the 
difficulties under which the bank labored and tried to check the 
constant renewal of discounts, but he found his efforts in this 
line strongly opposed by those in charge of the branch banks. 
The State banks resented the competition of the United States 
Bank and were quick to arouse public opinion against it. 
Martin Van Buren, a Democrat and master politician of his 
time, had declared against the bank in 1826. He renewed his 
attacks in 1829, not on constitutional grounds, but because of 
its power to monopolize and control credits. In 1827 one of Mr. 
Monroe's friends in the House introduced a resolution ordering 
the sale of the stock held by the Government. This resolution 
was defeated by a vote of 174 to 9. In the Senate Mr. Benton 
began his attacks on the bank in 1828, but he had little or no 
following. 

Andrew Jackson was elected President of the United States 
in 1828. No sooner was his election announced than some of his 
most active political friends accused Mr. Biddle of using his 
-bank and its numerous branches throughout the country to de- 
feat Jackson. 

Amos Kendall, who was at that time one of President Jack- 
son’s closest political advisers; Isaac Hill, of New Hampshire; 
and Francis P, Blair, of Kentucky, who owed the bank more 
than he could pay, were among the first to raise the hue and 
cry against the bank as a monopoly and political machine of 
the Federalists. Hill and Senator Woodbury, of New Hamp- 
shire, asserted that Jeremiah Mason, president of the Ports- 
mouth branch, was guilty of pernicious political activity against 
Jackson. Senator Woodbury wrote Biddle that Mason was a 
particular friend of Daniel Webster's, and that the friends of 
Gen. Jackson had just cause to complain of his political activi- 
ties. It is claimed by some that President Jackson's determina- 
tion to destroy the bank was formed as early as 1829 and for 
the purpose of revenge only. Whether this is true or not is 
quite immaterial to the point I wish to make. The charges 
against Mason were in a large measure groundless, but it is 
safe to conclude that politicians then, as now, were quick to 
take advantage of the popular dread of monopolies of any and 
every kind. Bearing in mind that the Bank of the United 
States was owned and controlled by private parties and em- 
powered and allowed to compete with the State banks as a bank 
of “discount and deposite,” the wonder is that it was allowed 
to live out half its charter years. 

President Jackson was not a banker; he was a patriot and a 
soldier—and he was a fighting soldier. The opposition to the 
bank was started by his friends—his political friends. His 
political enemies came to its defense, Jackson stood by his 
friends; but I think it is clear that he would have spared the 
bank if its owners had not prematurely sought a renewal of 
its charter, thus defying the President and compelling him to 
take sides with the opposition. Mr. Biddle’s ire was aroused 
by the insinuation that he had encouraged the managers of the 
branch banks to support Adams as against Jackson. Mr. Biddle 
was probably innocent of any such purpose; but in his anxiety 
to save the bank, once war against it had been declared, he 
made the graye mistake of asking for a renewal of the bank’s 
charter four years before the date of its expiration. In 1829 
the Secretary of War, with Jackson’s approval, ordered the 
pension funds removed from the Portsmouth branch to a State 
branch in Concord, of which his friend Hill had been president. 
That same year Mr. Jackson's Secretary of the Treasury ob- 
jected to paying the banks commissions for the transfer of 
Government funds abroad. 

Andrew Jackson was not much of a letter writer, but Secre- 
tary Ingham and Mr. Biddle were experts, and the corre- 
spondence between these gentlemen in the summer of 1829 
became so embittered that in November of that year Jackson 
did write a letter to Biddle, which no doubt accurately reveals 
Jackson's state of mind at that time. I quote from this letter 
as follows: 

I feel very sensibly the services rendered by the bank at the Jast pay- 
ment of the national debt and shall take an opportunity of declaring 
it publicly in my message to Congress. That is my own feeling to the 
bank and Mr. Ingham's also. He and you got into a difficulty thro’ 


the foolishness, if I may use the term, of Mr. HII. 
a little embarrassed, I said, “Oh, that has all 


Observing he was 
now.” He said 


| which makes that bank formid 


with the parent board and myself 1 he had ever (y) reason to be 


satisfied, that he had heard complaints, and then mentioned a case 
Louisville, of which he promised to give me the particulars. = 

I said, “ Well, I am very much gratified at this frank explanation. 
We shall be proud of any d mention in the message, for we should 
feel like sold ers after an action commenced by their general.“ Sir,“ 
said jhe, It would be only an act of justice to mention it (I. e., the 
bank’s service to the Government).” (November, 1829.) 


It is very clear that at this date the bank was a minor inci- 
dent in Jackson's victorious career, but with Amos Kendall, 
James W. Webb, Hill of New Hampshire, and many others the 
bank was a brutal monopoly, and its “ taking off was necessary 
to save the Republic. Webb was editor of the New York Courier 
and Inquirer, and its pages were used freely by the enemies of 
the bank. Legislatures all over the Union were memorialized 
to instruct their representatives in Congress to vote against the 
bank. All kinds of fiat money and crazy banking and cur- 
rency schemes were proposed as substitutes. Jackson was 
finally persuaded that the bank was unconstitutional. I quote 
nam from a letter which he wrote to Biddle in November, 


Mr. BIDDLE: I was very thankful to you for your plan of paying off 
the debt sent to Maj. Lewis. I thought it my duty . 

I would have no difficulty in recommending it (the bank) to Congress, 
but I think it right to be perfectly frank with you. I do not think that 
the power of Congress extends to charter a bank out of the 10-mile 
square. 

I do not dislike your bank any more than all banks, but ever since 
I read the history of the South Sea bubble I have been afraid of banks. 
I have read the opinion of John Marshall, who, I believe, was a great 
and pure mind, and could not agree with him, though if he bad said 
that as it was necessary for the purposes of the National Government 
there ought to be a national bank, I should have been disposed to 
concur. 


Somewhere I have read that the use of the capital letters 
“O. K.” as indicating the approval of the person using them 
originated with Mr. Jackson in the following manner: It was 
Mr. Jackson's custom when he approved papers which were sub- 
mitted to him to indorse them with the words “OIl kerrect,” 
spelled as indicated. Mr. Jackson’s friends suggested to him 
that in the interests of brevity the initials O. K.“ would an- 
swer all purposes, and Mr. Jackson followed their advice. Any- 
one reading Mr. Jackson’s correspondence will find no difficulty 
in believing that Mr. Jackson's O. K.” could have been se- 
cured for the new charter had he been handled right. 

I have no fault to find with President Jackson’s veto of the 
charter, but his failure to consent to and aid in the preparation 
and enactment of a sound and satisfactory substitute brought 
panic to the commerce of the country and want and ruin to a 
large percentage of the people. It was not a central bank that 
he was opposed to; it was Biddle’s bank, a bank with powers 
and privileges which would not be thought of to-day and should 
not have been granted then. President Jackson in his first and 
second messages to Congress clearly indicated that it was 
Biddle's bank and not a central bank which he opposed. 

And now I want to put into the Record Mr. Jackson's views 
with regard to a central bank, as expressed in his first and 
second messages to Congress: 

PRESIDENT JACKSON’S FIRST MESSAGE, DECEMBER s, 1829. 


The charter of the Bank of the United States expires In 1836. and 
its stockholders will most probably apply for a renewal of their privi- 
leges. In order to avoid the s resulting from precipitancy in a 
measure involving interests, I 1 that I can not, in justice to the 
parties interested, too soon present it to the deliberate consideration of 
the Legislature and the people. Both the constitutionality and the 
expediency of the law creating this bank are well questioned by a large 
portion of our fellow citizens; and it must be admitted by all that it 

s failed in the great end of establishing a uniform and sound currency. 

Under these circumstances, if such an institution is deemed essential 
to the fiscal operations of the Goverrment, I submit to the wisdom of 
the Legislature whether a national one, founded upon the credit of the 
Government and its revences, might not be devised, which would avoid 
all constitutional difficulties, and at the same time secure all the ad- 
vantages to the Government and country that were expected to result 
from the present bank. 

PRESIDENT JACKSON’S SECOND MESSAGE, DECEMBER 7, 1830. 


The importance of the principes in the inquiry whether It will be 
proper to recharter the nk of the United States, requires that I 
should again cali the attention of Congress to the subject. Nothing 
has occurred to lessen in any degree the dangers which many of our 
citizens apprehend from that Institution as at present organized. In 
the spirit of improvement and compromise, which distinguishes our 
country and its institutions, it becomes us to inquire whether it be not 
possible to secure the advantages afforded by the present bank, through 
the agency of a Bank of the United States, so modified in its principles 
and structure as to ebviate constitutional and other objections. 

It is thought practicable to organize a bank, with the necessary 
officers. as a branch of the Treasury Department, based on the public 
and individual deposits, without wer to make loans or purchase 
property, which shall -remit the mds of the Government, and the 
ex, se of which may be paid, if thought advisable. by allowing its 

cers to sell bills of exchange to private Individuals at a moderate 
premium. Not being a corporate nag having no stockholders, debtors, 
or property, and but few officers, it would not be obnoxious to the 
constitutional objections which are ur, against the present bank: 
and having no means to operate on the ho fears, or interests of 
large masses of the 8 it would shorn of the Influence 

able. The States would be strengthened 
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by having in their hands the means of furnishing the local paper cur- 

ref n their own banks, while the Bank of the United States, 

though issuing no paper, would check the issues of the State banks, 
n 


by taking their notes deposit and for exchange only so long as they 
continue to be redeemed with specie. In times of public emergency 
the capacity of such an institution might be enlarged by legislative 
provisions. 

These suggestions are made, not so much as a recommendation as 
with a view of calling the attention of Congress to the possible modifi- 
cations of a system which can not continue to exist In its present form 
without eccasional collisions with the local authorities and perpetual 
apprehensions and discontent on the part of the States and the people, 

As early as 1832, when the contest was at its height, Mr. 
Biddle, always ready to compromise and go more than half 
way to save the bank, persuaded Edward Livingston to inter- 
cede with Mr. Jackson, and, if possible, get from him sugges- 
tions as to the kind of a central bank he, Mr. Jackson, would 
approve. This interview took place on the 22d of February, 
1832, and Mr. Livingston noted down President Jackson's views, 
as follows: 

1. No Government interest in the bank. 

2. Appointment of one or more directors at the branches. 

3. Government represented there, 

4. Taxation by States of property of bank; i. e., property in bank, 
whether real or personal, to be liable to same rule of taxation of State 
as their own property. 

5. No real estate except such as b'ot in to secure debts, and to 
be sold in reasonable time. 

6. Government to have no interest in bank. 

7. Certain proportion of capital thrown open for new subscription, 
which may be done by pro rata deduction from present capital. 

8. Directors to nominate two or three friends; of them, President of 
the United States to choose one a president. 

Written 22d February, in Mr. Livingston’s house and presence; read 
to and sanctioned by him. 

C. L. INGERSOLL. 

Many books have been written about the bank war and Jack- 
son’s glorious victory over the hydra-headed monster, but the 
facts leave no doubt that the bank war was a mere political 
scrabble without the least significance or binding force upon 
any party. On the contrary, this great political fuss proved, if 
it proved anything, that the leaders in it knew but little and 
cared less about banking and currency systems or principles. 
The superstition against a central bank was born and reared 
in ignorance, and the ablest man on the subcommittee which 
had the Democratic currency plank in charge in the last Demo- 
cratic convention must have been surprised when he was told 
less than a month ago that by accident or design the letter “f” 
had been added to the disjunctive “or,” so that the pledge of 
the party in the campaign textbook read, “ We are opposed to 
the Aldrich plan for a central bank,” whereas in the original 
draft, as approved by Mr. Bryan, it read, “ We are opposed to 
the Aldrich plan ‘or’ a central bank.” But in neither announce- 
ment of Democratic principles do we find any indication that 
the learned draftsman or draftsmen knew that there ever had 
been or could be more than one kind of a central bank; and 
while the bank that Jackson opposed might, and perhaps did, 
aid monopoly of credit and help destroy competition, Jackson 
himself approved a central bank that would have for its prin- 
cipal object the encouragement of competition among credit 
merchants and the prevention of credit monopoly and money and 
depositors’ panics. 

My desire to secure for this country a banking system which 
has stood the test of experience in every civilized nation, a sys- 
tem approved and eagerly preferred by all the leading econo- 
mists of this and other countries, is so intense that I can take 
but little interest in second-best schemes and still less in third 
and fourth class systems. 

I believe that a central bank, with its great power, controlled 
by a directorate which will stand before the people as a supreme 
court of finance, absolutely independent of all political and 
selfish alliances, is to be preferred to a conglomeration of 
banks controlled by selfish interests. I want this new bank to 
stand as a sort of lighthouse that will keep revealed always to 
the banks, the Goyernment, and the people the rocks and shoals 
of bad banking and infiation. And for this reason I think that 
one all-powerful light that can search the continent from one 
end to the other will be more effective than any number of lan- 
terns operated by private individuals. : 

There is not a detail necessary to the framework of a na- 
tional banking system which will not conform with greater ease, 
harmony, and economy to a central bank than a regional bank 
system. The task of putting more than one useful hub into u 
single wheel is for politicians; the mechanic knows it is impos- 
sible. The argument that the vast territory of the United States 
requires a large number of reserve banks has no force whatever 
in my opinion. The first thing to be prevented in any banking 
system is a money panic. There must be no fear on the part of 
the people that the token money in daily use will not be con- 
vertible into gold upon demand. Certainly a central bank, with 
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its enormous resources and powers, would have a great advan- 
tage in this regard over a large number of banks each issuing its 
own notes. 

The next thing to be guarded against is a depositors’ panic. 
It would certainly be unwise, if not illegal and immoral, for the 
Government to guarantee the deposits in insolvent banks, but if 
a central bank were created, allowing stockholders a limited 
dividend only, the remaining profits to be paid into the Treasury 
of the United States, a small percentage of this money received 
from the banks might be set aside as a security fund against 
losses by depositors without serious offense to principle. In 
any event, some means for preventing depositors’ panics can and 
should be devised. The run on the Knickerbocker Trust Co. in 
New York in 1907 added fuel to the flame of panic and caused 
mental anguish and money loss which might well have been 
avoided. With the danger of money and depositors’ panies re- 
duced to a minimum, a degree of confidence and safety wouid 
at once be assured that would entirely eliminate the element of 
distance. For the making of contracts, the transaction of busi- 
ness, and the granting and transfer of credits, North America 
is not as large to-day as was the State of Delaware when the 
Second Bank of the United States was created, 

Sections of the country requiring currency for crop move- 
ments will prepare for this emergency without difficulty if con- 
fidence is maintained, and it is the belief of those best informed 
that with a central bank where the cash resources of the country 
may be safely mobilized and always ready to answer the needs 
of any particular section, token money in addition to the store 
already in the country will not be needed for many years to 
come. If it is true that the daily exchanges exceed $1,000,000,000, 
it is also true that 95 per cent of these exchanges are made with 
checks, and the use of checks is constantly increasing because 
experience has demonstrated that it is a much safer and more 
satisfactory way to pay debts than by paper money payable to 
the bearer. It is easy to see that half the cash now in this 
country, if kept busy, as it will be if allowed to flow freely to 
and from a central reseryoir, will be more than sufficient to 
answer all the needs of pay rolls, crop movements, and trans- 
portation charges. 

Under the bill as it passed the House 12 or more banks, con- 
trolled by the bankers and owned by the bankers would in my 
opinion bring but little if any improvement over the present 
system, If an attempt to locate these banks did not bring on 
civil war owing to local jealousies and political complications, 
all sorts of sectional rivalries and political deals would be 
possible. The regional banks will, to be sure, be nominally 
under the supervision of a central board of control, but if the 
immediate banking operations are left to the bankers and we 
ever have periods of depression, almost anything may happen, 
and we will have periods of depression. It was the late Thomas 
B. Reed who said, The alternations of good and bad times 
antedate the pyramids,” and he might truthfully have added 
“Will postdate the pyramids.” All that any banking system 
ean do or ought to try to do is to protect and facilitate the 
exchange of credits where credits are sound; honestly con- 
ducted banks for honest men, the Government may encourage 
and protect to the full extent of its legislative powers, but the 
gambling instinct is strong in the human race, and it will con- 
tinue to be strong for many years after the present administra- 
tion has gone into history. The desire to reap where we have 
not sown will bring periods of high speculative prices, which, 
when they come to a certain pitch, must go the other way, and 
the unwary will be caught in the downward trend and suffer 
losses. No banking system can prevent this, and any attempt 
to protect gamblers or gamblers’ banks will only breed more 
of the same sort. Whether it is true or not I do not know, but 
there is a deep-seated feeling that the banks controlling great 
aggregations of capital and credits have at times combined to 
control the price of credits and by alternating processes of 
restriction and inflation have extorted large profits from those 
who have been at their mercy. 

It is also said that men seeking legitimate credit for legiti- 
mate enterprises have been refused assistance by the banks, 
because the proposed industry might compete seriously with 
established concerns whose owners controlled the banks. It 
is also said that money is drawn by the banks from all parts 
of the country and centered in Wall Street to be used in 
speculation commanding high rates of interest, and the effect 
of this is to raise the rate over the entire country, if not shut 
out many legitimate needs. 

As I have before remarked, I do not know whether this is 
true or not, but no one will say that this is impossible, and T 
want Congress, now that it has this all-important matter in 
hand, to do all that can be done safely to keep the bad bankers 
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from contaminating the good bankers. If the bankers control 
these regional banks, it will be easier for them to connive with 
the member banks, or at least it will be more difficult to detect 
and publish such connivance. With a central bank controlled 
by men of the highest standing, with no banking connections 
whatever, men who will be looked upon as the trusted agents 
of the people, always subject to public criticism and investi- 
gation, honest bankers and credit merchants would have nothing 
to fear and the public will have much less to fear than under 
the system proposed by the Administration. There is great 
force in the contention that if the bankers subscribe the capital 
for a central bank, or regional banks, they should have a 
right to control their own property, but where the stock is sub- 
scribed by the public this argument would lose its force, and a 
single central bank controlled by nine of the best men of the 
country, appointed by the President with the consent of the 
Senate, it is my belief that the greatest confidence would exist 
in the minds of the bankers as well as in the minds of the 
people. This kind of a central single bank has been tried and 
found worthy by all the civilized nations. It promises results 
sound in theory and safe in operation, the kind of a bank 
which history tells us Andrew Jackson himself would have 
approved, and which, had it been created in 1836, would prob- 
ably be in existence to-day. Its great resources would command 
the confidence of the world; its restraining and protecting in- 
fluence over the commercial and banking operations of the 
country would be sound and impartial. It seems to me to be 
wenk, if not cowardly, for us at this time to abandon and lay 
aside an opportunity which may never come to us again. 

It is urged by the opponents of a central bank that the people 
do not want it and the people will never stand for it. Mr. 
President, the people want the best, and we ought to try, at 
least, to give them the best. The people are densely ignorant of 
the technique of banking and currency. When this bill passed 
the House I doubt if there were 10 men in that body who could 
have described the different kinds of money now in use in the 
United States or have told which kinds were legal tender. I 
have no fear that my constituents want anything but the best, 
and I am sure they expect me to find out the best, if I bave the 
wit to do it, and then werk and vote for it. And I repeat, it is 
n sincere regret to me that the best can not be considered at 
this juncture, because of objections known to the Baltimore 
conyention and unknown to history or experience. But if the 
best can not be had, I sincerely hope that the nearest possible 
thing to the best will be permitted, which is a system of four 
banks, controlled by the Government, the stock owned by the 
people. A greater number means a weaker and less satisfactory 
system; less certain of wise management, more certain of domi- 
nation by untoward influences; more expensive, less responsive. 

However, in order to secure the support of the committee to a 
reasonably safe second choice, I consented to a provision which 
would permit an increase of the number of regiona? banks to 
12, if in two years the central board of control found them to 
be necessary. I was willing to give President Wilson 12 banks 
if the central board appointed by him found them necessary 
after two years of observation and experiment; and, sir, the 
committee, by a vote of two to one, approved this solution of 
the problem. It was a tentative vote, but I believe it expressed 
the convictions of the committee. But an the day following this 
vote it was asserted that the President would not stand for 
less than eight banks, and so, reluctantly, I believe, two votes 
in the committee were changed and the committee was dead- 
locked. It is only fair and just to accord to every member of 
that committee the purest motives. I do not say that any man 
on the committee voted against his convictions, for men change 
their convictions, and have a right to; but it was a matter of 
deep regret to me when I learned that a system of not less 
than eight banks, owned and controlled by the bankers, was to 
be jammed through the Senate. When you extend this system 
beyond four banks—one in New York, one in Chicago, one in 
St. Louis, and one in San Francisco—you invite conditions and 
embarrassments without number, which will greatly endanger 
the success of the system, however safe it may seem to be at 
the ontstart. j 

There are many important details upon which I will not 
touch at this time. The amount of reserves to be kept, the char- 
acter of the paper eligible for rediscount, the limit upon such 
rediscount, the limit upon note issue and their character when 
issued, the safety of depositors and the rights of regional banks 
to purchase paper in the open market, the methods of maintain- 
ing gold reserves and the retirement of the 2 per cent bonds, 
the gradual substitution of one kind of bank note for the many 
now in vogue, the issuance of short-time exchequer notes in 
exchange for gold—all these questions could have been deter- 
mined with practical unanimity had not the fiat come from some 


source that eight banks at least, to be owned by the bankers, 
must be agreed to or it would do unto us eyen as it was done 
unto Mr. Biddle. 

Mr. President, there is another item in this controversy which 
has been liberally urged upon the attention of the Senate, and 
which is quite as formless and void as is the superstition 
against a central bank. I refer to the oft-repeated declaration 
made by Senators upon the other side of this Chamber that the 
people look upon the pending bill as one of vital to 
their well-being and are therefore demanding immediate action 
by Congress, 

First, I want to give my own testimony to the fact that I have 
received a great many urgent appeals for delay and the exer- 
cise of caution in this matter, but I do not remember that I 
have received a single request, oral er written, in favor of any 
one of the pending schemes or urging haste in their enactment. 
Since I have been in the Senate I have noted no measure of 
importance which has met with such an absolute lack of popu- 
lar concern as the pending banking and currency legislation. 
this subject threw open its doors and extended a hearty wel- 
come to every man in the United States who might be interested 
to appear and state his views, and yet the committee was com- 
pelled to invite, if not urge, the attendance of the handful of 
men whose testimony it finally secured. There were, perhaps, 
a few economists and bankers who volunteered their services to 
the committee, but the people, the general public and the publie 
in general, took no more interest in the hearings than if they 
had related to the canals in Mars. The economists and bankers 
and Congressmen especially interested in this subject have dis- 
cussed for years the needed reform in our banking system in 
just one particular—that is, the need of a central reservoir, 
where a portion of the reserves could be kept for emergencies— 
and had such a reservoir been created, as it easily could have 
been, our present banking system would have remained unchal- 
lenged as the best in the world. 

The origin of the present haste to revolutionize the banking 
system of the country is purely political. There is not one man 
in ten thousand who cares anything about the subject except 
to have the right thing done when anything is done. There is 
not one man in ten thousand who knows anything about the 
principles or detail of banking, and his ignorance in this regard 
is as natural and excusable as his ignorance of the Chinese lan- 
guage. If I am not mistaken, the alleged popular demand and 
need for this bill, as well as the oft-repeated prophecies and 
promises of its beneficient effects when enacted, are born of 
wishes, earnest, deep, and laudable, but purely political in their 
nature and of very doubtful fulfillment, 

The Underwood bill is to furnish the motive power for half 
the voyage; the Glass-Owen bill is to “waft” us the rest of the 
way. This is the promise of the Democratie Party and its cap- 
tain and pilot, and yet we have not gone far enough to hide 
from view the shores of the dear old Republican harbor. where 
all was peace and prosperity, when we must fain send up 
rockets of distress and work the wireless overtime on the 
“S. O. 8.“ What is it that threatens to send us all to “ Davy 
Jones’s locker” before we are out of sight of eur old moorings? 
Tens of thousands of men already thrown out of employment 
and other tens of thousands working on short time. The steel 
industry—the great barometer of coming events, the one in- 
dustry which it has been confidently asserted could stand 
against the world—is moribund; idle cars and idle factories 
constantly and rapidly increasing; all the signs pointing but 
to one thing—hard and still harder times. 

The tariff-for-revenue-only wit-sharpening device, instead of 
propelling the old ship, has done the only thing it has ever or 
can ever do. It has blown a gigantic hole through the bottom, 
and the captain says he must have 8 regional banks at least— 
12 would be better—owned by the bankers, with which to plug 
up the hole and do the “wafting,” or the bottom of the sea 
will be our next landing. If the captain thinks third-rate banks 
will stop the leak better than first-rate ones, he will, of course, 
get them, and I devoutly pray that they will perform the service 
he anticipates; but, living as I do in an age when miracles are 
rare, and patriotic, scholastic, eloquent, and well-meaning, but 
false, political prophets are very plentiful, I shall await results 
with some concern. I sincerely hope the new banks will keep 
us afloat until repairs can be made. As I have said, time is the 
only instrumentality that will test prophecy, and I fully realize 
now that the sooner free opportunity is given for the test the 
better. I do not believe that men can buy and pay without 
money, and I do not believe that men can sell at a loss and have 
money to pay with very long. I do not believe that the fiscal 
policy which denies and defies the first law of life will work, and 
so I am very confident that history will soon repeat itself in 
American politics, 
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Mr. WEEKS. Mr, President, when the Senate convened to- 
night, the point was made that no quorum was present. I 
think 51 Senators responded to their names on the call of the 
roll. At 8.30 there were 15 Democrats on the floor of the 
Senate and 16 Republicans; at 8.40 there were 12 Democrats on 
the floor and 17 Republicans; at 8.50 there were 12 Democrats 
on the floor and 18 Republicans; at 9 o'clock there were 13 
Democrats on the floor and 17 Republicans; at 9.10 o’clock there 
were 14 Democrats on the floor and 13 Republicans; and at 9.20 
there were 23 Democrats on the floor and 17 Republicans. 
There has not been a quorum present since the Senate convened 
to-night; there is not a quorum present now, and I make the 
point of no quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Gallinger Martine, N. J. Simmons 
Bacon Gore Myers Smith, Md. 
Bankhead Gronna Newlands Smith, S. C. 
Borah Hitchcock Norris moot 
Brady Hollis O'Gorman Sterling 
Brandegee Jackson Owen tone 
Bristow James Page Swanson 
Bryan Johnson Pomerene Thomas 
Burton Jones Ransdell Thornton 
Chilton Kenyon Reed Townsend 
Clap Kern Robinson Vardaman 
Clark, Wyo. Lane Saulsbury Wals 
Clarke, Ark Lea Shafroth Warren 
Colt Lewis Sheppard Weeks 

Trawford McLean Sherman Williams 
Cummins Martin, Va. Shively 


Mr. LEWIS. I desire to announce that the absence of the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN] is caused by 
illness. 

Mr. JAMES. My colleague [Mr. BRADLEY] is unavoidably 
absent. He has a general pair with the junior Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. KERN]. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. McCumser] is unavoidably detained 
from the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-three Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, during the last 10 days Senators 
on the opposite side of the aisle have frequently made it a mat- 
ter of entertainment to be making the point of no quorum for 
the obvious purpose of delaying and wasting time. It is per- 
fectly well known to every Senator who has made the point of 
no quorum that the Members of this body are in the cloakroom 
or in the immediate vicinity if they are not on the floor. I be- 
lieve it has only occurred once, or perhaps twice, that it took 
some minutes to obtain a quorum, The country might as well 
observe what the meaning of this is, and I wish to call the at- 
tention of the country to the attitude of Senators who are 
wasting the time of this body. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. OWEN. I decline to be interrupted, Mr. President. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I thought the Senator would in making such 
remarks as those. 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; I do; especially by the Senator from 
Kansas, whose lack of self-restraint has been so obvious. 

The Congress of the United States has a vast work to per- 
form. This currency bill is only a part of it; the tariff bill was 
only a part of it. Under the head of currency matters we have 
still many other things which are necessary to be done by Con- 
gress. We should bave a codification of the national bank acts; 
we should have laws passed controlling the abuses, the outrages, 
of the various stock exchanges, of the exchanges that gamble 
with food products, with agricultural products, and help to fix 
high prices upon this country. We should pass laws that are 
necessary to control the abuses of the clearing houses. 

We should pass laws prohibiting interlocking directorates, 
which control banking systems and trust companies and great 
industrial companies and railways, linked together on a gigan- 
tic scale and thus making effective private monopoly. We 
ought to pass laws establishing an agricultural credit system 
in this country, a matter of the most serious importance in 
promoting the food products of this Nation and in promoting 
the production of the raw materials which come out of the soil. 
We ought to pass the necessary measures which will control the 
abuses of private monopoly in this country, and yet day after 
day is wasted by idle talk upon the floor of the Senate and by 
call after call for a quorum, when it is perfectly well known 
that a quorum will immediately respond to the roll call. We 
ought to pass laws solving the problem of the high cost of living, 
Which is making the ordinary citizen of this country tremble 
under the load he carries. i 


oe GALLINGER. We thought the tariff was going to do 
at. 

Mr. OWEN. We ought to pass laws providing for good roads 
in this country; we ought to pass laws providing for the de- 
velopment of our national waterways. I have some other things 
to present which this Congress ought to consider and act on, and 
I propose to place them in the Recorp now for the information 
of the country—not for the information of the Senate, for the 
Senate knows perfectly well what they are. We ought to pass 
a law establishing an independent bureau of public health to 
protect the public health of this country, which now is simply 
under the jurisdiction of a branch of the Treasury Department, 
relatively obscure, smothered, ineffective, although not without 
much value. We ought to pass laws protecting child labor in 
this country; we ought to pass a proper employees’ insurance 
system; we ought to pass proper laws for the compensation of 
workmen; we ought to pass laws establishing proper safety 
appliances and steel cars on the railway systems of the country; 
we ought to pass a law for the “ probation of convicts” for the 
benefit of young men who are convicted for the first time, young 
men who are sent to their ruin by the cruel hand of society, be- 
cause they make a single mistake. 

Year after year I have tried to secure the passage of such a 
bill through the Senate, and have made no progress. We ought 
to haye cold-storage legislation; we ought to have legislation to ' 
bring about pure fabrics and honest measures of goods that are 
sold to our people; we ought to have a better system for the 
proper control of railway rates; we ought to have a better sys- 
tem for the control of the issue of stock and bonds, so that the 
people of this country may not be unfairly taxed by the issue 
of fraudulent watered securities; we ought to establish voca- 
tional education in this country, so as to teach the boys and 
ee the young men and women, of this country how to make a 

ving. 

How shall we ever consider these things when day after day 
is used up in idle debate, without any economy whateyer of the 
time of the Senate? That is the reason why these seats of 
Senators are vacated. It is because Senators who have made up 
their minds, have studied the question, do not want to stay a 
whole week listening to a debate which no longer instructs or 
interests. That is evidently the reason why Senators vacate 
their seats—because the debate on the floor of the Senate has 
become a farce. 

We ought to establish postal telegraphs and postal telephones 
cheap and at the convenient service of the people instead of a 
monopoly controlled by a few men unfairly taxing the people 
and giving them indifferent and poor service. 

The Government of the United States ought to own plants 
for making its own armor plate, for making its own powder, 
for making its own guns and materials of war, and for build- 
ing its own battleships. We have not time even to discuss such 
questions, but have spent about 10 hours during the last week 
debating a motion to meet at 10 o'clock in the morning. 

We ought to have proper legislation to build up the merchant 
marine of the American Nation. Our flag is practically never 
seen in foreign ports, and hardly ever seen in our own ports. 
We ought to take steps, through the Legislature of this Nation, 
in the House of Representatives and in the Senate, to promote, 
bring about, and establish universal peace, which we could do 
if we spent the same amount of money and energy in promoting 
peace that we do in building navies and in supporting armies. 

Nevertheless, until we have a better condition, we ought to 
have time to consider the naval program and the development 
of our military forces. 

We ought to have time to discuss on the floor of the Senste 
the right of the women of this country to the equal privilege of 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. This question affects 
the right of 45,000,000 Americans. Yet we talk from noon till 
10 or 11 o'clock at night on Hetch Hetchy, a serious waste of 
time, because two or three days would be sufficient for the 
Frisco water supply. 

We ought to have an opportunity to discuss upon the floor 
licentiousness in the public press, which under present condi- 
tions is able to give publicity broadcast and wholesale and con- 
tinuously to things that are untrue and agninst the public in- 
terest. The fountains of information for the people are fre- 
quently poisoned by reckless publications that ought to be 
guided by law along the lines of decency and moderation, at the 
same time that full liberty of the press is preserved. We haye 


not time to debate such questions, but can discuss questions of 
order at length. 

We shall have to pass in the Senate a thousand million dol- 
lars of appropriations, and the time will come in the Senate 
when in a few hours you will see rushed through this body 
appropriation bills carrying $100,000,000 with very little analyti- 
cal discussion. We never have had time even to pass on the ques- 
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tion of a budget or to take the necessary steps to adequately pro- 
vide for the adequate economy and efficiency of the Government. 
We have had volumes of reports on economy and efficiency. 


I have tried to read them. I have read them in part. I doubt 
if many Senators on the floor have had time to read these re- 
ports, which have cost this Nation thousands and thousands of 
dollars. Yet the recommendations there would seem to be of 
great value in promoting both economy and efficiency of goy- 
ernment. 

We ought to have a national progressive inheritance tax as 
a part of the fiscal system, as every country in Europe has, 
because no State can make it effective. 

We ought to have the “gateway amendment” passed by 
which to make comparatively easy the amendment of the Con- 
stitution of the United States by the people, because whenever 
you come into a condition where a vested wreng is established 
you will find always that the Constitution is urged to prevent a 
remedy for the people. We could not pass an income tax be- 
cause the Constitution forbade it, according to the interpreta- 
tion of a divided court. 

We ought to pass an act providing for a presidential primary 
for the nomination and election of Presidents. 

We ought to have an act passed that will establish the im- 
provement of judicial processes in this country, by which the 
people may obtain quick justice and cheap justice. 

We ought to have laws improving the conditions of labor. 

We ought to have a legislative reference bureau and drafting 
division for the Senate and for the Congress. It is on the 
calendar. Every time it is brought up objection is made to its 
consideration, 

We ought to have the systematic development of our water 
powers and laws passed to encourage and direct them. 

We ought to have laws passed for the proper conservation 
and use of our national forests and of our national minerals, 
Jaws that will enable the living generation to enjoy them, to use 
them, and to conserve them. 

We ought to have our patent laws perfected. 

There are innumerable questions affecting the welfare of this 
Nation, in the way of social and industrial reforms, which 
ought to be considered by the Senate. The time of the Senate 
ought not to be wasted, and I want to put in the Recorp my 
protest against it. 

I do not make these observations because of the banking and 
currency bill. ‘The banking and currency. bill is only one of the 
many things which ought to be passed by the Congress. 

The reforms have been pledged or suggested in various plat- 
forms, not only Democratic platforms but other platforms, rep- 
resenting large groups of people. 

I have in my hand a splendid statement of the various needed 
social and industrial reforms, which was put into the platform 
of the Progressive Party of the Nation, a party which regis- 
tered 4,000,000 votes. 


It proposes the conseryation of human resources through en- | 
lation that has been suggested by any man during the last 20 


lightened measures of social and industrial justice. 
It proposes effective legislation, looking to-: 
The prevention of industrial accidents; 
Occupational diseases, overwork ; 


Involuntary unemployment and other injurious effects inci- | 
| time. 


dent to modern industry; 

The fixing of minimum safety and health standards for the 
various occupations, and the exercise of the public authority of 
State and Nation, including the Federal contro] over interstate 
commerce and the taxing power, to maintain such standards; 

The prohibition of child labor; 


Minimum wage standards for working women, to provide al 


“living scale“ in all industrial occupations; 

The prohibition of night work for women and the establish- 
ment of an eight-hour day for women and young persons; 

One day's rest in seven for all wageworkers; 

The 8-hour day in continuous 24-hour industries; 

The abolition of the convict contract-labor system, substitut- 
ing a system of prison production for governmental consumption 


only, and the application of prisoners’ earnings to the support 


of their dependent families; 

Publicity as to wages, hours, and conditions of labor; full 
reports upon industrial accidents and diseases; and the opening 
to public inspection of all tallies, weights, measures, and check 
systems on labor products; 


Standards of compensation for death by industrial accident | 
and injury and trade diseases, which will transfer the burden | 
of lost earnings from the families of working people to the in- 
dustry, and thus to the community; 

The protection of home life against the hazards of sickness, 
irregular employment, and old age, through the adoption of a 
system of social insurance adapted to American £ 


The development of the creative labor power of America 
by lifting the last load of illiteracy from American youth and 
establishing continuous schools. for industrial education under 
publie control and encouraging agricultural education and dem- 
onstration in rural schools; 

The establishment of industrial research laboratories to put 
the methods and discoveries of science at the service of Amer- 
ican producers. 

These are some of the social and industrial reforms which 
ought to be considered, which ought to be provided for, as far 
as the Federal Government can do so or promote them. And 
I want to protest again against the waste of time in the United 
States Senate. The time has come for cloture in the Senate 
of the United States. The time has come when Senators who 
want to address the Senate upon a subject shall be given a 
reasonable time within which to do it, and then yield the floor 
to other Senators. 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President, the Senator from Massachusetts 
has seen fit to place in the Recorp the precise number of Sena- 
tors present on either side of the Chamber at certain intervals 
named by him. I do not know why he desired thus to reflect 
upon the drawing powers of the distinguished Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. McLean] by emphasizing the proposition that 
2 of the Senate declined to listen to his very able ad- 

ress. 

While the Recorp is being arranged by Senators on the other 
side, showing the number of Senators present at stated intervals, 
it would be well enough to let the Recorp also show that im- 
mediately upon the call for a quorum, without any delay at all, 
89 Democratic Senators answered to their names, and 2 have 
since entered the Chamber, making a total of 41 Democratic 
Senators present out of a possible 50, 2 being sick, leaving 7 
Democratic Senators not present and unaccounted for. It might 
be well for the Rrconp also to show in this connection that out 
of a possible 45 Senators on the Republican side, there were 24 
who answered the roll call, leaving 21 unaccounted for, except 
that 1 on that side is sick, leaving 20 unaccounted for. 

So, if the purpose ef the Senator on the other side was to 
show that the Democratic Senators were not paying attention 
to their duty, while the Republican Senators were vigilant in 
that regard, it seems to me he has utterly failed in his purpose. 

Mr, GALLINGER. Mr. President, this is, I think, the third 
tirade we have listened to in the last two weeks from the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma. I confess it is getting a trifle tedious, 
because if there is any one Senator who wastes the time of the 
Senate without either rhyme or reason it is the Senator from 
Oklahoma when he reads a lecture to the Senate on what he 
considers the duty of Senators. 

What a paradise this Nation would be, and possibly the 
world, if the membership of both Houses of Congress should 
abdicate and let the Senator from Oklahoma transact the busi- 
ness of the country! What a program he has Jaid out for us 
to-night, consisting of every conceivable wildcat theory in legis- 


years! Yet the Senator stands here and seriously says he is 
informing the country as to the dereliction on the part of the 
Republicans in the matter of legislation. 

He finds fault because a guorum is called for from time to 
The rules of the Senate give any Senator that privilege. 
I have stood at my desk for days and days, advocating what I 
conceived to be important measures, when the roll was called 
regularly once in five minutes at the request of Members on 
the other side of this Chamber. We did not find fault. It was 
their privilege to do it if they chose. I sat at my desk and 
listened to the Senator from Oklahoma occupying, I think. eight 
hours in the closing sessions of Congress defeating legislation 
by conducting a filibuster that was not justified under the cir- 
cumstances, 

Yet the Senator from Oklahoma says these things for the 
purpose of “ acquainting the country ”—he cares nothing about 
the Senate, he says—with the terrible things that are being 
committed by the Republicans of this body in the matter of re- 
quiring a decent attendance upon the sessions of the Senate. 

Mr. President, we have been compelled by the majority to 
come here at 10 o'clock in the morning and remain until 11 
o’clock in the evening. There is no reason for it. There is no 
justification for it. I say that under such circumstances it is 


not only our right but our duty to see that the business of the 
| Senate is conducted with a quorum of the Senators in their 


seats. 

The Senator from Oklahoma calls attention to the fact that 
after a little while appropriation bills will be here appropriat- 
ing a thousand million dollars to carry on the work of this 
great country of ours. The Senator from Oklahoma and I are 
both members of the Committee on Appropriations. If the only 
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opportunity I had to become acquainted with the Senator from 
Oklahoma were in the room of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, I should not bave been able to recognize him to-night. 
[(Langhter.] 

I think it is time to stop this ill-natured discussion as to the 
duty of Senators and our rights under the rules of the -Senate. 
We were kept here under the whip and lash and told that we 
must pass a tariff bill in a certain length of time. We passed 
the tariff pill in less time than any tariff bill has been passed 
during my 20 years’ service in this body. We did it because 
it was demanded of us by the majority in this body and by the 
President of the United States. We were promised that if we 
passed that law great relief would come to tbe people of the 
United States, that the high cost of living would be reduced, 
and that happiness would pervade every American home. As I 
said the other day, one Democratic Senator stood in his place 
and solemnly said that fhe passage of that bill would lift a 
burden of $400,000,000 from the shoulders of the American 
People. 

What has been the result? Every intelligent man knows that 
the passage of that law did not remove the burdens from the 
American people. Every man knows that the high cost of living 
has not been reduced, but that it has steadily increased since 
that time. Every man who goes to the trouble to acquaint him- 
self with industrial conditions in this country to-day knows 
that there is great industrial disturbance, great want of em- 
ployment, and great misery among a large class of our people. 

Only two days ago a gentleman conducting one of the largest 
businesses in this country—I think employing 13,000 men— 
stated in this city that he had had in a single day 6,000 appli- 
cations for employment, and that the average was 3,000 per 
day. 

I picked up a paper only to-day, the Evening Star, of Phila- 
delphia, and found in it an article to which I wish to call atten- 
tion. For the purpose of showing how this glorious tariff law 
which was going to give such relief to the American people 
is working, I propose to read a little editorial from that paper: 

The people of Phoenixville, which is close to this city— 


That is, close to Philadelphia— 


have an excellent chance to observe the workings of the 
They find that there are at least 8,000 persons who 


new tariff. 
live there who 


are at 8 out of employment, and the entire population of the town 
is but 10,000. 

This makes the prospect for Christmas the drearlest which Phoenix- 
Mie Poors had since the time when the former Democratic tariff was 
enac 

Congressmen of the Democratie persuasion may talk In Sound- 
ing phrases, they may promise a lower cost of living while con- 


tinue to soar, they may prate of what they are going to 
country and for its people, but the people of Phoenixville know what 

y have done for them, and the 3,000 who are out of work 
have excellent reason for being dissatisfied with it. 

Charles M. Schwab and other business men have foretold what 
would happen under this tariff. There can be no excuse made that 
the Democrats were not warned before they acted. They were told 
again and again, but they went right ahead with their | lation with 
a supreme indifference to what was being said. In fact, they laughed 
and red at those who told them they were legislating against the 


well-being and the prosperity of the country. 
The day is at hand when we are about to have that proof of the 
puddin Unfortunately it is by no means 


which consists of the cating. 
the kind of a Christmas pudding which we may relis On the contrary, 
it is found to be anything but inviting, and there are thousands who now 
know from bitter experience the trnth of the discussions which were 
had at such length, pro and con, concerning the tariff. 

So long as old or remained to be filled the workmen of Phoenix- 
ville continued employed. But the time came when the old orders were 
all gotten out. New orders did not come in. Work slacked down, 
gradnallx at first, but later on faster. There was nothing for the 
men to do in the mills, and as a consequence men had to be laid off, 
At first only small numbers, but later, more. The condition in that 
small and formerly 1 happy, and bustling city 8. ‘or 
{tself. It will not do for any Democratic orator to there to try 
and convince the formerly contented and happy wor that this 
is a merry Christmas. 


Mr. President, that was the panacea which was going to cure 
all the ills of the body politic, the passage of the new tariff law. 
It has not worked as our Democratic friends prophesied. 

We have now a currency bill before us for consideration. For 
Heaven's sake, Mr. President, is not that of sufficient conse- 
quence to engage the attention of the Senate for a reasonable 
length of time? But the Senator from Oklahoma wants to 
rush it through this body at lightning speed. I presume if the 
Senator had his way he would make his speech and then the 
argument would be closed and the vote would be taken. But we 
are not going to legislate that way this year. We are going to 


have a fair, considerate, and intelligent discussion of this ques- 
tion, and when the vote comes it will be after reasonable and 
intelligent debate. 

| Of course, those of us on this side of the Chamber know that 
that discussion is in one sense futile. We understand that a 
| Democratic caucus has decreed that the bill which the Senator 
from Oklahoma stands sponsor for is to become the law of the 


land. But that does not warrant us, Mr. President, in remain- 
ing silent and permitting the Senator from Oklahoma to do the 
legislation for the country, which we are all sworn to do our 
best to conserve. 

So I say, Mr. President, that I regret the Senator from Okla- 
homa has for a third time taken occasion to read a lecture to 
the Senate, and especially to the Republican side of the Senate. 
The Senator from Oklahoma has not presented this matter 
fairly, so far as the calling of the roll is concerned. A few days 
ago the Senator from Oklahoma caused to be put in the RECORD 
the fact that when the roll call was demanded there were 56 
Senators present, when there were only 8 Senators present 
when the roll call was demanded. I used some language then, 
Mr. President, in response to the Senator from Oklahoma, which 
at his suggestion has been stricken from the Recoxp, but I am 
tempted to repeat it in view of what the Senator from Okla- 
homa has said to the Senate. 

Mr. President, I see no reason why we should not be good- 
natured. I see no reason why we should not attribute to each 
other honest motives and intelligent purposes. I see no reason 
why the legislation of this session may not proceed in an or- 
derly and proper way. If we are to sit here from 10 o'clock in 
the morning until 11 o'clock at night, to the injury of the health 
of every one of us, let us at least conduct ourselves like gentle- 
men and give to erch Senator the same praise for industry and 
for the performance of his duties that we claim for ourselves. 

But, Mr. President, I desire to put on record the fact that I 
will not sit in my seat, commanded to be here by the majority 
of this body at unreasonable hours, and permit any Senator to 
make a speech when eight Senators are in the Chamber and 
the others are enjoying themselves in the cloakrooms or in their 
committee rooms, smoking their cigars and telling of the tri- 
umphs of their political lives. 

Mr. President, let the work go on. Let the legislation pro- 
ceed. Let us continue to consider this bill as it has been con- 
sidered. I can not recall a single speech that has not been 
an instructive one, and I am waiting, Mr. President, with eager 
expectancy, with buoyant anticipation, to hear the Senator from 
Oklahoma, when he will solve all the problems that confront us 
to-day and lead us along a path that will bring to us all hap- 
piness and contentment and prosperity. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I will solve only one problem at 
atime. The first problem I will solve is the problem proposed 
by the Senator from New Hampshire in repeating in substance 
what he put in the Recorp a few days ago. He put the follow- 
ing language in the Recorp. On page 167 of the Rrconb the 
Senator said: 

I am unwillin: 
othe Rosato Ent tE AM ere aat guts, avant tee Yf 
should use more emphatic language than I propose to 3 erating 


out to the country the statement that when I made the point of no 
gonan there were 56 Senators present in the Chamber. It was not 


I call the attention of the Senator from New Hampshire to 
that language. I did not know at the time it was done that 
the Senator had made a statement which in effect was intended 
to impeach the integrity of the Senator from Oklahoma. When 
my attention was called to it 24 hours later I called his atten- 
tion to his breach of etiquette and to his breach of the rules of 
the Senate in imputing to a Senator on the floor a lack of integ- 
rity in haying made a statement which “was not true.” The 
Senator said, “I am unwilling that any Senator should im- 
peach the integrity of other Senators,” and immediately was 
himself guilty of the very fault which he said he was unwilling 
that another Senator should commit. 

But, Mr. President, let us see how far justificd the Senator 
from New Hampshire was in his criticism of the Senator from 
Oklahoma. The Record, on page 164, shows the following lan- 
guage used by the Senator from Oklahoma: 


Mr. GaLiincer made the apoun of no quorum at 5.15 p. m. on Mon- 
day. Mr. PENROSE had a roll call taken on a motion for a recess, which 
resulted in 58 yeas and 5 nays, at 5.35 p. m. Mr. Smoor made the 
Int of no quorum at 8 o'clock and 1 minute p. m. on Monday. Mr. 
UTHERLAND made the point of no quorum on Tuesday at 1:55 p. m. 
There were 58 present on the roll call, although doubtless there were 
not 58 present at the time the call was made. 


Mr, GALLINGER. Does the Senator find the words roll call” 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD? 

Mr. OW. I am reading it; yes. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Did the Senator state it at the time he 
made that statement—on his honor? 

Mr. OWEN. I do not know just what the Senator means by 
his question. Does the Senator mean to suggest that this lan- 
guage was 3 in the Record after the statement had 

made 

Mr. GALLINGER. I listened to the Senator, and the Senator 
said that 58 Senators were present. That is precisely the lan- 
guage he used. 
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Mr. OWEN. When the Recorp was brought to me I do not 
remember whether I put in “roll call” or not, but the term 
“roll call” appears frequently throughout my remarks and 
makes perfectly clear my meaning. I will say to the Senator 
that while I do not recall the identical words that I used on 
any of these occasions, at the same time I do know that the 
Senator had no reason to believe, that the Senate had no reason 
to believe, and that no one had any right to believe that any 
other purpose was intended by the Senator from Oklahoma than 
to refer to the number of Senators answering to the roll call. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator will recall that he showed 
me that very matter that he is reading and had written with 
his own hand “on the roll call.” 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator never showed this [referring to the 
record in his hand] to the Senator from New Hampshire, be- 
canse he, the Senator, has never seen it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I beg pardon; the Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator had seen the Recorp, no doubt, but 
that is not what I have in my hand. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I ask the Senator if the Senator did not 
interpolate those words? 

Mr, OWEN. I do not think so. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator ought to know. 

Mr. OWEN. It is very easy for the Senator to say that one 
ought to know. I do not recall exactly what changes I might 
have made, or the language of the Rercorp when it was 
brought to me, but I know this term appeared frequently. ‘The 
original Recorp can be very easily obtained. I will have it 
sent for. 

Mr, SUTHERLAND made the point of no Ana at 2.45 p. m., and 59 
were present on the roll call“ r. SMOOT made the point of 
no quorum at 4 p. m, and 54 were present on the roll call. Mr. Smoor 
made the point of no quorum at 5.12 p. m., and 52 were present on 
the roll call. 

I wish the reporter to have the report of this Record brought 
to the Senate. 

Mr. GALLINGRR made the point of no quorum at 8 o'clock p. m., and 
56 were present on the roll call. 

Mr. GALLINGER said: 

Will the Senator from Oklahoma permit me to say that at the time 
I made the point of no quorum there were just eight Senators in 
their seats? 

My reply was “ Doubtless,” 

Mr. GALLINGHR. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me? The Senator is reading the first statement that he made 
in reference to the roll call? 

Mr. OWEN. I am not. I am reading the second statement, 
on page 164, as I have said. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator kindly read the first 
statement he made, to which I made the response? 

Mr. OWEN. I will before I conclude. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Thank you. 

Mr. OWEN. I read on: 

Mr. Owen. Doubtless; but the Senator did not state the number of 
Republicans who were in their seats, 

Mr. GALLINGER. It does not make any difference on that point at all. 

Mr. Owes. I do not think it does. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from Oklahoma has already put into the 
RECORD—— 

Mr. Owen. The Senator from Oklahoma will continue to put in the 
Recorp the attitude of Senators on the other side. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator has put into the Recorp that when I 
made the point of no quorum there were 65 Senators present. They 
may have been in the cloakroom or on the street or somewhere else, but 
they were not at that time present in the Senate Chamber, as the Sena- 
tor would have the country believe. 

Mr. Owrn. They were in the cloakrooms, relleving themselves of the 
weariness of prolonged and tedious debate that ought not to have taken 
any such length of time.. It does not require any Senator 10 hours to 
tell what he knows about Hetch Hetchy. 

When I first referred to this matter, December 2, page 53 of 
tle Record, column 1, when the Senator from New Hampshire 
asked me what I said in regard to the Senators present, the 
following colloquy took place. The first time I did not say “on 
the roll call.” I simply said there were 56 Senators present, 
meaning, of course, on the roll call, because that is the only 
way we can authoritatively determine the number of Senators 
present. But immediately following that this took place: 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, did I understand the Senator to say 
that when I made the point of no quorum, at 8 o'clock, there were 


forty-odd Senators present? 
Š — Owen. I said the call of the roll disclosed the presence of 56 
enators. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Yes; but we do not count Senators who are in the 
cloakroom or in other places outside of the Chamber. There were not 


half that number present when I made the point of no quorum. 

That was the first time there came an interchange between 
the Senator from New Hampshire and the Senator from Okla- 
homa, and it would be impossible for anybody to understand 
from that language that the Senator from Oklahoma desired to 
express to the country the idea that there were 56 Senators 


I ask the reporter to have it brought to the Chamber. 


in their seats at the*instant when the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire made the point of no quorum. On the contrary, the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma then and there said in the plainest possible 
language: 

I said the call of the roll disclosed the presence of 56 Senators. 

Mr, GALLINGER. But previous to that the Senator said 56 
Senators were present at the time I made the point. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator asked me what I meant by it, and 
I immediately answered. y 

Mr. GALLINGER. Of course, the Senator is entitled to the 
credit of what he meant; but he did not say it, and that is the 
statement that I controverted. i 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator from Oklahoma is entitled to what 
the Senator from Oklahoma actually said. The Senator from 
Oklahoma said, on page 67 of the Recorp, column 1, that on 
Tuesday, the 2d day of December, a-eall of the roll disclosed 
56 Senators, explaining the words which had just been used a 
moment before. It was after that 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator said that after his attention 
had been called to the fact that he had used the other term 
previously. 

Mr. OWEN. No; the Senator from New Hampshire said: 

Mr. President, did I understand the Senator to say that when I 
made the point of no quorum at 8 o'clock there were forty-odd Senators 
present? 

Mr. OWEN said: 

I sald the call of the roll disclosed the presence of 56 Senators, 

Mr, GALLINGER. That is precisely what the Senator from 
Oklahoma did not say, : 

Mr. OWEN. That is precisely what the Senator from Okla- 
homa did say, and the Recorp shows it, as I am reading from it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I mean, the Senator did not say it on the 
previous occasion, when he was rebuking the Republican side. 

Mr. OWEN. It was well known. If the Senator will look 
at page 67 of the Recorp, column 1, he will see the accuracy of 
what the Senator from Oklahoma said. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Here is what the Senator said: 

It is ve painful to make observations of this character in the 
absence of the Senator. 

That was the absence of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], 
who for once was out of the Chamber. 

The Senator from New Hampshire made the point of no quorum at 
8 o'clock to-night. There were 56 Senators present. 

If the Senator thinks that the country to which he is talk- 
ing—I am not talking to the country at all; I do not think the 
country cares a rap about this, but the Senator is talking to 
the country—if the Senator thinks the country thought that 
those 56 Senators were here after a roll call—— 

Mr. OWEN. The next paragraph shows the complete ex- 
planation, for I immediately said the call of the roll disclosed 
the presence of 56 Senators. 

Mr. GALLINGER. But the Senator did not say it. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator did say it immediately. 

Mr. GALLINGER. After the Senator’s attention was called 
to it he corrected himself, it is true. 

; 5 OWEN. If the Senator desires to quibble, I have no ob- 
ection. 

Mr. GALLINGER, I have no desire to quibble. I think the 
Senator from Oklahoma is wasting a good deal of valuable time. 

Mr. OWEN. No; the Senator from Oklahoma is wasting no 
time. When the Senator from New Hampshire attempts to put 
him in the attitude of making a misreprésentation, the Senator 
from Oklahoma las a right to defend himself on the floor, and 
to make it perfectly clear that he did not misrepresent the 
Senator from New Hampshire, and that he did the Senator from 
New Hampshire no injustice, but that the Senator from New 
Hampshire, haying had his attention called to it a dozen times, 
on page 67, on page 164, and on page 167, where the Senator 
from O¢lahoma referred to the roll call seven times, the Senator 
from New Hampshire, nevertheless, thereafter made his com- 
plaint that the Senator from Oklahoma was misrepresenting 
the facts. 

Mr. GALLINGER. No; Mr. President 

Mr, OWEN. And it is for the Senator from New Hamp- 


shire—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. Suppose we haye a modus vivendi. 
The Senator from Oklahoma entertains his opinion and the 
Senator from New Hampshiro entertains his, and I am willing 
to go on with the consideration of the currency bill. The 
President is anxious that we should proceed with it. } 

Mr. OWEN. I am perfectly willing to drop it. I do not 
think when the Senator used the language he had any inten- 
tion to say anything that was unfair or unjust. I took it just 
as a thoughtless speech, as it was. 

Mr, GALLINGER. It was not very thoughtless. 
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Mr. OWEN. Oh, yes; it was thoughtless and unintentional; 
and instead of making any answer to it in the Record I simply 
called the attention of the Senator from New Hampshire to it, 
and called his attention to his own inaccuracy, so that he might 
expunge it from the Rxconb, which he ought to have done. But 
the Senator saw fit to renew it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I did not renew it. I did not admit any 


inaceuracy. I did expunge it from the permanent RECORD, be- 
cause the Senator from Oklahoma wanted me to do it, and I 
wanted to please him. 

Mr. OWEN. Now, the whole record is in. I have no desire 
that the original shall be expunged, and I ask that it be put 
back. 

Mr. GALLINGER. That is satisfactory to me. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The official reporters will correct 
the Recorp to suit the Senators. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have called for a quorum of the 
Senate twice to-day, and I deny the charge of the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. OwEN] that on either occasion I called for a 
quorum to waste time. The first time I called for a quorum 
to-day was at 2 minutes past 10 o’clock this morning, when there 
were but eight Senators on the floor of the Senate. Every 
Senator on the Democratie side of the Chamber knows that I 
have said on more than one occasion that I do not believe we 
ought to consider business in this Chamber unless there is a 
quorum present. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I wish to*ask the Senator 
a question for information. Do I understand the Senator to 
say that it was at 2 minutes after 10 o’clock when he made 
the point of no quorum—2 minutes after the time fixed for the 
Senate to convene? 

Mr. SMOOT. It was. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I wish to ask the Senator from Utah if it 
is not the rarest thing in the worid that there is ever a quorum 
of this body or of the other 2 minutes after the hour of meeting? 

Mr. SMOOT. Lately that has been true, Mr. President. It 
is a very rare occurrence. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It hardly ever occurs, 

Mr. SMOOT. It happens of late that it has been a very rare 
occurrence; in fact, since the time was set to meet at 10 o’clock 
a. m. there has never been a quorum here at that hour. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. When we meet at 12 o'clock, there is 
hardly ever a quorum here at 2 minutes past 12 o'clock. 

Mr. SMOOT. Many times I have seen a quorum in this body 
at 12 o’clock, and I do not think there would be any difficulty 
about getting a quorum now if we met at 12 o’clock. 

The next time that I called for a quorum was this evening 
shortly after 8 o’clock, when there were but seven Senators in the 
Chamber. That happened after the recess from 6 o’clock until 
8 o'clock; the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean] was to 
begin his speech, and I felt that it was nothing but right and 
proper that he should have a quorum here. 

I recognize the vast amount of work to be performed by Con- 
gress, but I want to say to the Senator from Oklahoma that that 
work is to be performed not in the eloakrooms or in a Demo- 
cratic caucus. The proper place to perform that work is upon 
the floor of the Senate or in the committees of the Senate, as 
it has always been performed in the past. 

The Senator has recited a long list of laws that we ought to 
pass; and I want to say to him that if we are to pass them, 
Senators at least have got to be in Washington. 

Mr. President, last evening, after 9.30 o’clock, there was no 
quorum present here, either in the Chamber or in the cloak- 
rooms; no one called for a quorum; and it seems rather strange, 
indeed, to charge that it is for delay that qnorums have been 
called for to-day, when each call took about 10 minutes—40 
minutes out of 13 hours. If we wanted delay, Mr. President, 
there is not a Senator on either side of the Chamber who could 
not take the floor and occupy it 40 minutes at any time upon 
this question, or upon any other question that might be before 
the Senate. 


I want to deny, Mr. President, that there is any intention 
on the part of any Senator on this side of the Chamber to 
delay the consideration of the currency bill, as has been stated 
time and again upon the floor of the Senate. The Senator from 
Oklahoma has to-night wasted more time that would otherwise 
have been occupied in the discussion of this bill than has any 
Senator upon this side of the Chamber from the day that we 
started with the consideration of the bill. 

I also wish to ask the Senator, if we wanted to waste time 
and to delay this measure, does he think that Senators on this 
side of the Chamber would furnish a quorum? Last night, 
when a quorum was called for and the President of the Senate 
announced that 45 Senators were present, there were 25 Demo- 
cratic Senators who answered the roll call and 24 Republicans 


who answered it. Does that look as though we wanted to delay 
the consideration of this measure? If we had so desired, the 
Republican Senators would have absented themselves from the 
Chamber and required the Democrats to furnish a quorum 
here all the time. 

I wish to say, not only to the Senator from Oklahoma but to 
the country, that I do not propose to delay nor to be a party 
in any way toward delaying the consideration of this bill; and 
I do not know whether or not I shall occupy the time of the 
Senate by the remarks which I intended to make in reference 
to it, for I want a vote upon this measure. 

What was the object of the Senator in reading a lecture to 
this body to-night and telling what laws ought to be passed? 

The Senator from Oklahoma knows, and every other Senator 
in this body knows, that just as soon as the currency bill is 
passed it will take but one session of the Senate to consider 
the bills that are on the calendar which will be considered be- 
fore the holidays, and I do not think there is a Senator here 
who does not believe that as soon as the currency bill is passed 
and the conference report agreed to, Congress will take a recess 
until after the Christmas holidays. The lecture, however, was 
given not for Congress but for the country. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] to the 
pending bill. $ 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, in my opinion the speech 
which the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] delivered to the 
Senate to-night will become historic, for he has not only deliv- 
ered an address accurately advising the Democrats and the Re- 
publicans what their duty is, but he has also stated what an- 
other political party will do if the Democrats and Republicans 
fail to enact the legislation which he has described and that 
should be enacted. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President, I infer from some things 
which have been said here that they were being said for the 
purpose of going to the country, and I have wondered if the 
Senators who were giving utterance to them really believed that 
they would be very beneficial to them when they got to the coun- 
try—a sort of hors de combat here over the question of how 
many times the question of no quorum has been raised, and 
these personal disputes are matters in which I do not believe 
the country is profoundly interested. 

Mr. President, the country is interested in the currency bill. 
I believe the country would like to have the discussion proceed 
in a spirit of nonpartisanship; it would like to have a discus- 
sion the purpose of which is to reach conclusions sound and 
just and which will end in wholesome legislation. I do not 
believe it is quite fair to Members on this side of the Chamber 
to assume that because the majority has determined in a con- 
ference what they shall do in regard to this bill it is a waste of 
time for Members on this side of the Chamber to discuss the 
various provisions of it, although it Is probable that their views 
will not find a place in the statute when this bill shall be crys- 
tallized into statute. 

I am unable to forget, Mr. President, that, even as a member 
of the minority, I have some responsibility when I come to 
vote upon this measure, and some duty to perform in the dis- 
cussion of the bill itself. I am not at all disposed to think 
that these bills, whichever one prevails here, do not have more 
of good in them than evil. I would like, I will say frankly, 
to see the bill reported by the group of Senators with whom I 
joined in making a report be the one adopted and passed by 
the Senate, because I think it is a better bill than the other; 
but if it should be determined that the other is the bill which 
must be passed, I expect to vote for it, because I believe that, 
notwithstanding there are defects in it which I think we ought 
to remove, on the whole it will be of great benefit to the people 


of the United States. 


I am not going to make a formal speech—I have not pre- 
pared one—but I want to call attention to some things which T 
think ought to be seriously considered by the Senate in welgl- 
ing the merits of the two bills which have been presented in 
the two reports. The first and the great difference to which T 
desire to address myself—the hour is late, and I shall speak 
briefly—is the difference between the two bills in relation to 
stock ownership. 

Mr. President, when I read the draft of the bill which was 
introduced in the House of Representatives and which after- 
wards passed that body, I felt some resentment and a sort of 
inherent repugnance to the provisions in it which require all 
the national banks to subscribe for the stock of these reserve 
banks; not, sir, because I have any feeling of partiality or dis- 
position to indulge in favoritism toward national banks, but 
because I believe that fundamentally it is un-American and un- 
sound to say to any citizen, corporate or Individual, you shall 
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pay your money for stock in a reserye bank whether you want 
to do so or not, and the penalty of your failure to subscribe 
and pay for such stock shall be that you give up your charter 
and go out of business.” 

I have not liked that provision of the bill as it passed the 
House, and which is in the bill as it was reported by the group 
of Senators of which the distinguished Senator from Oklahoma 
IMr. Owen] is the head. I have not been able to see any 
necessity for so drastic a requirement as that, and I will say 
that it seems to me to be fundamentally wrong, because if 
the great public is willing voluntarily to come forward with- 
out coercion and subscribe and pay for this stock and is willing, 
anxious, and ready to furnish this capital, why should the 
Government say to the banks, Lou and you alone shall be 
required to do it?” Upon what theory does that principle rest 
and why should such a power as that be exerted to compel the 
banks to take this stock? Suppose the banks yield, as I 
presume they will, to that coercive feature of the bill and take 
this steck; then you will have forced an exclusive privilege 
upon the subscribing banks, whether they so consider it or not, 
because, as stockholders, you have confined the ownership to 
a class; you have given them the exclusive right to purchase 
and own that stock. I want to ask my friends on the other side 
of the Chamber, do they really consider that that is democratic? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President—— > 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Is there not an element in that very propo- 
sition of the most vicious kind of class legislation? Is there 
not a principle there that is really on its face un-American? 
Mr. Brown, Mr. Smith, and Mr. Jones have $5,000, $10,000, and 

2,000, respectively, at their disposal, which they are anxious 
to invest in stock in a Federal reserve bank; they are perfectly 
willing to do so to get 5 per cent interest upon their investment; 
they are looking for just such an investment as that, but you 
deny to them the privilege of subscribing to that stock, invest- 
ing their money in it, and receiving 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Just let me finish this thought—receiving 
the 5 per cent dividend upon it. They are American citizens. 
The person seeking the investment may be a widow or a minor 
child whose guardian is anxious to make an inyestment of this 
character for him; they have the funds, they are seeking a 
place to invest them, and want to take this stock; in fact, they 
are anxious to subseribe for it and believe in it; but you say 
to them, You shall not have the privilege of taking the stock,” 
and then to the small bank out in a little town of 1,500 people, 
in a community where the officers of that bank are unable to 
see how any investment in the stock of a Federal reserve bank 
is going to be of any benefit to them, and who say, “ We have 
not the kind of prime liquid assets that we can take over to 
the reserve bank upon which to obtain credit or upon which 
we can get currency, and we do not want to be coerced into 
taking funds out of our bank and investing in the stock of that 
Federal reserve bank”; you say, “You shall do so or give up 
your charter; you shall do so within 12 months or else go out 
of business as a national bank.” You say to the stockholders 
who have their funds invested in this little country bank, upon 
which they may be receiving 12 per cent per annum, and who 
have for 10 or 15 years enjoyed all the rights of stockholders 
in a bank which has its local clientele, which has its peculiar 
business adjusted to its surroundings in the community in which 
it is planted, who are all satisfied, and who do not see the 
need of having stock in a Federal reserve bank, you say to 
them, “ Your bank shall subscribe for an amount of stock in 
a Federal reserye bank equal to 20 per cent of its capital; it 
must pay for it; if it does not do so, it must give up its charter.” 
At the same time you deny to the private individual living in 
the same community who may be anxious to take the stock 
and get the 5 per cent upon it the privilege of subscribing for 
it. I want to ask some of my friends on the other side of the 
Chamber is that American; is that democratic; is that fair 
and just; is it placing all classes of individuals and corpora- 
tions upon a basis of equality? I say, when I read the bill 
and looked at that feature of it, it was repugnant to my sense of 
what is just and fair, and I wondered why it was put in the 
bill. 

Why was this provision coercing all of the national banks to 
take this stock, and not recognizing the right of individuals to 
subscribe for a dollar of it, put in the bill? We are told, 
“ Because the system will not be a success unless all of the 
national banks are compelled to come into it.“ We are told: 
“Tt is to be a bank of banks. It is to be an institution created 


by law to enable the banks to get relief by rediscounting paper 
in it, by procuring currency from it.” 

When one gets that viewpoint of the matter he asks the 
question: “Is there any banking system similar to this pro- 
posal anywhere in the wide world? 


Is there a place on earth 


where existing banks have been compelled to come in and 
furnish the capital for new banks of this kind, which can deal 
only with banks?” 

I do not know where it is. In all the literature that was col- 
lected by the National Monetary Commission—and our shelves 
are loaded down with it—volume after volume deals with the 
banking systems of France and of Germany and of Belgium 
and of Russia and of England and of Canada and of all the 
5 0 nations, but you will find no such banking system as 

at. 

We were told that our present system is archaic, not up to 
date, not modern, and it is insisted that the system of England 
and the system of France and the system of Germany are so 
much better that we are away in the rear. When we look at 
these banking systems, do they have any such feature as this 
in them? Not at all. ý 

The Bank of France, about which we have heard so much in 
the discussions and read so much in the literature, is owned 
by individuals scattered all through the Republic. The number 
of stockholders reaches into the thousands. It is not a bank of 
banks, In order to regulate discounts, check speculation, and 
secure a stock of gold it goes into the market and deals with 
individuals. It receives the deposits of individuals and loans 
money to individuals. We do not get this principle of coercion 
from the Bank of France. We do not get it from the German 
system. Although controlled by the Government and all that, 
the Imperial Bank of Germany is owned by individuals and 
it can deal with individuals. The Bank of England can deal 
with the man who comes in from the street as well as with the 
great joint-stock companies of England. 

Where do we find a precedent for a close corporation like 
this, interlocking all the national banks, tying them together, 
and requiring them to own its stock exclusively, so that indi- 
viduals can not share at all in the ownership of or enjoy 
direct dealings with it? Where do we find a precedent for this 
anywhere in all the banking systems of the world? I ask 
Senators who are championing this particular feature of the 
bill to point out a precedent for it in the banking systems of 
the world. 

I should be glad to hear from some Senator on that subject 
and have him point to a single instance in the history of modern 
banking and modern banking systems where banks organized 
by the Government, as these banks are, are owned exclusively 
by banas and the business of which is confined exclusively to 

anks, : 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I do. 

Mr. REED. I wish to ask the Senator who owns the stock 
of the small country national banks of his State? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The stockholders. 

Mr. REED. Oh, yes; but what class of people? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. All kinds of people—faurmers, merchants, 
lawyers, doctors—all kinds of people, 

Mr. REED. It is scattered generally throughout the commu- 
nities in which the bank is situated, is it not? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Yes. 

Mr. REED. That is true of the small banks all over the coun- 
try, is it not? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Generally. 

Mr. REED. The same thing is true of the State banks, is it 
not, that may come into the system? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Quite generally. 

Mr. REED. Then, is it not true that the stock of the present 
banking system is scattered generally among the people of the 
United States, of all classes? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. That is true. 

Mr. REED. Is there, then, any danger if the stock in these 
new banks is owned by the existing banks, which in turn are 
owned by the people generally, scattered all through the United 
States? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President, I have not referred to it as 
a danger. I have referred to it as a wrong principle to coerce 
these people and these banks into subscribing for this stock. I 
have challenged Senators to point to a precedent for such legis- 
lation anywhere in the world in modern banking systems. I 
have not called attention to it as being a danger. I will discuss 
that a little later on, s 

Mr. REED. But if there is no wrong that can be pointed out, 
we need not disturb ourselves about whether or not it has ever 
happened before. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President, if I were to come to the 
Senator from Missouri and, at the point of a pistol, compel him 
to go into his pocket and pay over bis money to me, saying that 
I had a benevolent purpose, that when I got it I was going to 
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invest it for his benefit and no harm would come to him, I 
imagine the Senator from Missouri would protest neyertheless. 

Mr. REED. Not in the least, Mr. President. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. ‘Then, the Senator is a greater lover of 
peace and thinks less of his liberty and personal freedom than 
most men do, 

Mr. REED. No; not at all. 
my purse, Mr. President. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President, I can not give up my time 
here. It is late. I am going to discuss several things here. I 
know the Senator’s charming habit, and his delightful manner, 
and all that, but it is 10 minutes of 11 o’clock, and I want to 
follow some thoughts here in some sort of consecutive fashion. 
I hope the Senator will not take up too much of my time. 

Mr. REED. No; I do not intend to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from South Dakota is 
entitled to the floor, and he refuses to yield. 

Mr. REED. But a moment ago the Senator was hurling 
challenges over at this side. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. My challenge has not been accepted. 

Mr. REED. I am accepting it now. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Where is your law, where is your prece- 
dent, anywhere on earth, for this kind of legislation? 

Mr. REED. I have just discussed the public end of it. The 
Senator conceded that all the stock of the present system was 
owned by the public and that there was not any wrong in that. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. No; I do not concede it the way the Sena- 
tor puts it, 

Mr. REED. Now I am coming to the question of coercion. 
I want to ask the Senator if it is not true that it is the primary 
duty of every bank to stand ready and able at all times to pay 
to its depositors, dollar for dollar, on demand, the money they 
pee. put over its counters? Is not that its legal and moral 
‘duty? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. That is true. 

Mr. REED. Then I want to ask the Senator if the banks 
have not utterly failed to keep themselves in a position to re- 
spond to that legal liability? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. They have not utterly failed, in the 
broad sense. They have at times failed. 

Mr. REED. Yes; they have at times failed, and at all times 
they are unable to comply with the demand if the demand is 
made. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President, the trouble with the Sena- 
tor is that he is assuming a line of thought that I am not fol- 
lowing. I am not defending these banks; I am not championing 
them. I am talking about a principle. I am talking particu- 
larly about the exclusion of the general public from the right, 
which it may be anxious to have, of subscribing to this stock. 

Mr. REED. But if the Senator will bear with me, one thing 
at a time. Let us talk about this for a moment, because the 
Senator has been very free with his challenges. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. But the Senator is not accepting my 
challenge. 

Mr. REED. Oh, yes, Iam. The Senator will not wait 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President, I shall have to insist on 
following my argument in my own way. If the Senator can 
point to a law in a single civilized country as a precedent for 
this legislation, he has bad time to do it and he has not done it. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I can point to a law on the stat- 
ute books of the United States to-day that compels banks to 
impound their reserves. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Yes; and I want that feature preserved 
in this law. 

Mr. REED. The Senator can not escape by denying me the 
right now to follow his assertions to the conclusion, and he 
ought not to try to do so. At the present time the law of the 
United States requires the banks to keep their reserves in cer- 
tain localities. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President, I can not consent to the 
Senator from Missouri trayeling over a line of argument and 
discussing matters that I intend to discuss myself in the future, 
instead of accepting my challenge and going to the point to 
which I alluded. I am going to make this argument myself. 
[Laughter.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has stated that the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I decline to yield to the Senator’s di- 
gressions. . 

Mr. REED. I will not digress; but I trust the Senator will 
permit me—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from South Dakota is 
within his rights. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. 


I simply put a proper value on 


I do not want to be discourteous to the 


Senator from Missouri. I know his good nature, and his charm- 


ing method of discussion; but he wants to digress here, and I 
can not consent to it. j 

Mr. REED. Well, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has tried several times 
to protect the Senator from South Dakota, but the Senator from 
South Dakota refuses to be protected. 

Mr. ESEON: I am depending upon the Chair. I refuse 
to yiel 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from South Dakota 
refuses to yield. He is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President, I insist that to come to 
these banks and say to them, “ You shall subscribe,” and at the 
saine time to close the doors to all other people and institutions 
so that they can not subscribe is without precedent. It is un- 
American. It is undemocratic. It is unrepublican. This sys- 
tem can be floated and made a success, and reserve banks can 
be created to hold the deposits of the banks throughout the 
country, of which the public shall be the owner instead of the 
banks. If you are giving them something that is of value to 
them, and excluding the public from it, you are conferring upon 
them a special privilege. Of all the people on earth who arraign 
special privilege and the granting of exclusive rights, before the 
public, on the forum, in declarations everywhere, the assumed 
champions on the other side of this Chamber ought not create 
a special class privilege like this. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President - 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I can not stop now. I am going to yiéld 
to the Senator later on, but I must have time to follow some 
of these thoughts. 

Mr. REED. I hope the Senator will allow me—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Missouri is out 
of order. 

Mr. REED. I am appealing to the Senator to yield to me. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Not now. I shall have to occupy some 
time to-morrow, and I am going to take special pains to give 
the Senator from Missouri an opportunity to interrogate me 
then; but I wish to pursue this thought a little further. 

Mr. President and Senators, if you can create reserve banks 
that will discharge all the functions that the pending bill pro- 
vides they shall discharge and get rid of this special privilege, 
why not do it? Instead of having their stock belong to the 
banks as the result of coercion or, if you warz to put it from 
the other standpoint, instead of having the ownership enjoyed 
as an exclusive privilege, why not allow the public to come in, 
subscribe for, and enjoy the ownership of this stock? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Not to-night. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, there is no precedent anywhere in history in 
banking in the past or in the present for such a proyision as 
that which we find in this bill. 

Is it necessary? If it is not necessary, it ought not to be in 
the bill. If it is unsound, it ought not to be in the bill, and 
certainly if it is dangerous, it ought to be kept out of the bill. 

I think it is dangerous. You can not force the 17,000 State 
banks into this system. They can come in or they can stay out, 
just as they choose. You are compelling the national banks to 
come in, whether they want to or not, or to give up their 
charters. 

This is not a light matter. It isa serious matter. Here is a 
national bank owned by stockholders in a country community 
people of small means, Its business is established. It has been 
conducting that business for years. It enjoys the confidence 
of the community. Its stockholders are among the best people 
there. They are satisfied with their investment. The money 
is employed at home. It is being loaned out to people about 
there. It is making a fair return on the investment. You say 
to those people: “ You must subscribe to this stock; you must 
take the money out of your loanable assets and invest it in a 
reserve bank over in Chicago or in St. Louis or in New York. 
You must take it away from your customers, while the stock- 
holders of the bank across the street, the State bank which is 
your competitor, are not compelled to do it. You stockholders 
in a national bank are compelled to submit to it, but stock- 
holders in your competitor are not. It is optional with them.” 

Is not that an unjust discrimination? Is it not class legis- 
lation? Is it not, at its foundation, unjust, and is it necessary? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 11 o'clock haying ar- 
rived, the Senate stands adjourned until 10 o'clock a. in. of 
to-morrow. 

Thereupon \(at 11 o’clock p. m.) the Senate adjourned until 
to-morrow, Wednesday, December 10, 1913, at 10 o'clock a. m. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuxrspay, December 9, 1913. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

God in heaven, without whom we are nothing, so move upon 
our minds and hearts that we may be clear in our conceptions, 
strong in our convictions, pure in our motives, that we may 
work the works of righteousness and hallow Thy name by giv- 
ing to our homes, our country, our world, the best that is in us. 

And now, O Father, be very near to the Members of this 
House whose family ties have been broken. A little child, the 
pet and pride of the home circle, gone away, leaving the hearts 
desolate. The wife and mother taken from another home. 
Comfort the stricken family, the bereaved husband and children 
by the precious truth that time nor space can sever the affec- 
tions of the heart; that somehow, somewhere, they will mingle 
more closely, never again to be severed, in the dispensation of 
Thy providence. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 
FOR HIS APPROVAL. 


Mr, ASHBROOK, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of 
the United States for his approval the following bill: 

R. 7207. An act granting to the city and county of San 
Francisco certain rights of way in, over, and through certain 
public lands, the Yosemite National Park, the Stanislaus Na- 
tional Forest, and certain lands in the Yosemite National Park, 
the Stanislaus National Forest, and the public lands in the State 
of California, and for other purposes. 

LEAVE TO WITHDRAW PAPERS—J. H. KAMPO AND OTHERS. 


By unanimous consent, at the request of Mr. Koxor, leave was 
granted to withdraw from the files of the House, without leav- 
ing copies, the papers in the cases of J. H. Kampo, Lucy A. 
Jeffcott, and Adam Reiland, Sixty-second Congress, no adverse 
reports having been made thereon. 


REPAYMENT OF ILLEGAL COTTON TAXES. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida [Mr. CLARK] 
is recognized for 40 minutes. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, it is my purpose to 
briefly call the attention of the House to House bill 1711, intro- 
duced by myself on the Tth day of April, 1913. This bill has for 
its object the refunding by the Government of the United States 
to the persons who paid the same certain taxes which, in my 
Judgment, were levied and collected in violation of the plain 
provisions of the Constitution. For more than 40 years past 
bills of this character have from time to time been presented to 
Congress, and to this good hour every effort to right the wrong 
inflicted has been barren of results; but surely now, Mr. Speaker, 
in this era of universal good feeling among all the people of 
every section of this great Republic, I shall not appeal in vain 
to the American Congress to restore to my people money un- 
lawfully, wrongfully, and unconstitutionally exacted from them. 

The bill which I have introduced and which I shall dis- 
cuss—H. R. 1711—I ask leave to print as a part of my remarks. 
A bill (H. R. 1711) to credit and pay to the several States and Terri- 

tories and the District of Columbia all moneys collected under the 

direct tax levied by the acts of Ser Te 8 8 July 

1, 1862; March T, 1864; July 13, 1866; and March 2, 1867. 

Be it enacted, cto., That it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the 
8 credit 1o each State and Terr tory of the United States and 
the Di of Columbia a sum equal to all collections by set-off or 
otherwise made from seid States and Territories and the District of 
Columbia, or from any of the citixens or inhabitants thereof, or other 

rsons, under the acts of Congress approved, respectively, July 1, 1862; 
March 7, 1864; July 18. 1560. and March 2, 1807. 

ont of any money in the 


Sec. That there is hereby appropria 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such sums as may bo. necessary to 

Columbia for ail 
r the provisions of this act; and the 


reimburse each State, Territory, and the District of 

money found due to them un 

Treasurer of the United States is hereby directed to pay the same to the 

88 of the States and Territories and to the Commissioners of the 
strict of Columbia; but no 3 shall be paid to any State or Terri- 

tory until the legtslature thereof shall have accepted, 57 resolution, the 

sum herein appropriated, and the trusts imposed, in full satisfaction of 


all claims against the United States on account of the levy and collec- 
tion of sald taxes under the several said acts of Congress, and shall 


or any other person, either directly or by the sale of property, such 
-£ 11 be he — * Dist ot 


sums sha eld in trust by State, Territory, or the ct 

Columbia. for the benefit of those persons or inhabitants from whom 
they were collected, or their legal representatives: And fur- 
ther, That no part of the money collected from individ and to be 
held in trust as aforesaid, shall be retained by the United States as a 


set-off against any in 
3 District of Columbia, in which such taxes were collected: And 


debtedness alleged to exist against the State, Ter- 


3 d further, That no part of the money hereby appropriated shall 
e paid out bi the governor of any State or Territory, or any other per- 
son, to any attorney or agent under any contract for services now exist- 

or heretofore made between the representative of any State or Fer- 
ritory and any attorney or agent. All claims under the trust hereby 
created shall be filed with the governor of such State or Territory and 

Commissioners of the District of Columbia, respectively, within six 
years next after the 8 of this act; and all claims not so filed 
shall be forever barred, and the money attributable thereto shall belong 
to such State, Territory, or the District of Columbia, respectively, as 
the case may be. 

This bill seeks to have refunded to the persons who paid the 
same what for years has been denominated the “ illegal cotton 
taxes.” In order that the House and the country may under- 
stand just what is meant by the “illegal cotton taxes,” I feel 
that it will not be out of place to give a brief history of the 
legislation itself, and something of the various efforts which 
have been made from time to time to enact relief legislation 
along the lines proposed in my bill. Some people bave for years 
been laboring under the delusion that these taxes levied on cot- 
ton and collected by the Government were simply deposited in 
the Treasury and kept there in a separate fund for all these 
years. That is not true. These taxes when collected went into 
the general revenues of the Government and were disbursed by 
the Government as other taxes were used and disbursed. I 
believe I have introduced a bill of this character during every 
term of Congress of which I have been a Member, and from my 
investigation I knew there was in the Treasury no “ cotton-tax 
fund,” but in order to settle the question beyond controversy, 
in December, 1907, I addressed a letter of inquiry to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and in due time received his reply, both 
of which I ask to print in the RecorD as a part of my remarks: 

Hous oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. O., December 24, 1907, 
The SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D. 0. 

Sin: In 1862 Congress levied a tax of one-half of 1 cent und on 
cotton ; in 1864 Con s levied a tax of 2 cents per peel ght a cotton ; 
in 1866 C levied a tax of 3 cents per pound on cotton; in 1867 
Congress levied a tax of 24 cents per pound on cotton, and in 1868 Con- 
gress repealed all laws levying direct taxes on cotton. During the life 
of these respective tax acts, viz, from 1862 to 1868, the United State: 
Government, as anonn Dy the record in the office of the Commissioner o 
5 Revenue, collected the sum of 888, 072,389.99 from the owners 

cotton, 

My understanding is that the moncy arising from these cotton-tax 
acts was treated just the same as money arising from internal-revenue 
taxes; that is to say, it was collected by the Government and used by 
the Government for governmental 8 I notice, however, that 
some refer to the “illegal cotton-tax fund” as though this 
money was never used by the Government, but that it has been held for 
all these years In a separate and distinct fund, known and described 
as “the illegal cotton-tax fund.” 

I will appreciate it if 85 will advise me as to the truth of the matter, 

Yours, respectful „ 


FRANK CLARK. 


On the 27th day of December, 1907, Mr. Edwards, Acting 
Secretary of the Treasury, wrote in reply as follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE or THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, December 27, 1907, 
Hon. FRANK CLARK, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 

Sin: In reply to your communication of the 24th Instant, relative to 
the tax on cotton coll during the fiscal years ended June 30, 1863, 
to June 30, 1868, I have to state that the provision authorizing the 
levy and collection of said tax is found in the seventy-fifth section of 
the act entitled “An act to provide internal revenue to support the 
Government and to pay interest on the public debt,“ approved July 1, 
1862 (12 Stat., pp. 432-489), and that the moneys derived from the 
tax on cotton, together with all other taxes levied and collected under 
the said act, were deposited as receipts from internal revenue and ap- 
pied a support of the Government and payment of interest on tho 

e de 
2 No separate or distinct account known or described as “ cotton-tax 
fund” was ever kept on the books of the Treasury Department. 
Respectfully, 


J. H. EDWARDS, 
Acting Secretary. 

Mr. Speaker, on the 24th day of January, 1908, I delivered in 
this House an address upòn this same subject. In that speech 
I stated all the facts surrounding and connected with the levy- 
ing and collection of these taxes. I briefed all the decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United States which in anywise 
tended to elucidate the questions involved in the levying and col- 
lection of these taxes, and, with all due modesty, I desire to say 
that I demonstrated beyond the shadow of a doubt that the levy- 
ing and collection of these taxes was absolutely unconstitutional. 
I can not strengthen the argument which I then made, and I 
ask leave to print at this place in my remarks the major por- 
tion of that speech, leaving out some of the introductory re- 
marks: 

There were four different acts of Congress levying a tax 
upon raw cotton. One was the act of July 1, 1862, which levied 
a tax of one-half of 1 cent per pound. The next was the act of 
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March 7, 1864, which levied a duty of 2 cents per pound. The 
third was that of July 13, 1866, which levied a tax of 3 cents 
per pound, and the last was the act of March 2, 1867, which 
levied a tax of 24 cents per pound. On the 3d day of February, 
1868, Congress passed an act liberating cotton from all taxes 
thereafter. 

“ In order that we may fully understand the legislation in this 
behalf, I call the attention of the House to these different acts 
of Congress. 

“The several statutory provisions laying taxes on cotton are 
as follows: 


“Act of July 1, 1862: 

“*On and after the Ist day of October, 1862, there shall be levied, 
collected, and paid a tax of one-half of 1 cent per pound on all cotton 
held or owned by any person or persons, corporation, or association of 
persons; and such tax shall be a lien thereon in the possession of any 
person whomsoever, And further, if any person or persons, 8 
or association of rsons shall remove, carry, or transport the same 
from the place of its production before said tax shall be paid, such per- 
son or persons, corporation, or association of persons shall forfeit and 

ay to the United States double the amount of such tax, to be recovered 
n any court having jurisdiction thereof: Provided, however, That the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue is hereby authorized to make such 
rules and regulations as he may deem proper for the payment of said 
tax at places different from that of the production of said cotton: And 
provided further, That all cotton owned and held by any manufacturer 
of cotton fabrics on the 1st day (of) October, 1862, and prior thereto, 
shall be exempt from the tax hereby imposed.’ (12 Stat. L., p. 465.) 

“Act of March 7, 1864: 

From and after the passage of this act, in Heu of the duties pro- 
vided in the act referred to In the first section of this act, there shall 
be levied, collected, and paid upon all cotton produced or sold and 
removed for consumption, and upon which no duty has been levied 
paid. or collected, a‘ duty of 2 cents per pound; and such duty shall 

e and remain a Hen thereon until said duty shall have been paid, in 
the possession of any person whomsoever. And further, if any per- 
son or persons, corporation, or association of persons remove, carry, 
or transport the same, or procure any other party or parties to re- 
move, carry, or transport the same from the place of its production, 
with the intent to evade the duty thereon, or to defraud the Govern- 
meat, before said duty shall have been paid, such takes i or persons, 
corporation, or association of persons shall forfeit and pay to the 
United States double the amount of said duty, to be recovered in any 
court of competent jurisdiction : Provided, at all cotton sold by or 
on account of the Government of the United States shall be free and 


exempt eon Gaty — the time of and after the sale thereof, and the 


same shall marked free, and the purchaser furnished with such 
a bill of sale as shall clearly and accurately describe the same, which 
shall be deemed and taken to be a permit authorizing the sale or re- 
moval thereof,’ Me Stat. L., p. 15.) 

“Act of July 18, 1866: 


“There shall be paid by the producer, owner, or holder, upon all 
cotton produced wi the United States, and upon which no tax has 
been levied, paid, or collected, a tax of 3 cents per pound, as herein- 
after provided * * „ and such tax shall be and remain a lien 


thereon, in possession of any person whomsoever, from the time when 
this law takes effect, or such cotton is produced. as aforesaid, until 
the same shall have been paid.’ (14 Stat. L., p. 98.) 

AS and atter thie act te of September, 1867, a tax of 2 t 
pound only shall be levied, collected, and ald oa ‘any 88 produced 
within the United States.’" (14 Stat. L., p. 471.) 

“Act of February 3, 1868: 

!! foie eganthy oi 
ay Hee November 1, 1868, shall be exempt from duty,” eo 418 stat i 

“ When the tax of 1862 and that of 1864 was levied the coun- 
try was in the throes of civil war, and there may be something 
in the iden sometimes advanced that the exigencies of war de- 
manded and justified the setting at naught of statutory laws and 
constitutional provisions. I do not subscribe to that doctrine, 
because I believe that in a republican government such as ours 
there can arise no circumstances, there can exist no conditions, 
there can be no emergencies which would justify the National 
Legislature in violating the solemnly enacted provisions of the 
organic Jaw. 

“ Be that as it may, there can be no sort of question but that 
the act of 1866 and the act of 1867 were both passed in a time 
of profound peace, and therefore can not in anywise be regarded 
as “war measures”; and if the gentlemen will examine the 
statement which I shall ask permission to incorporate in my re- 
marks, they will find that the great bulk of the taxes levied and 
eollected on raw cotton came from the acts of 1866 and 1867. 
The tabulated statement of the amounts annually collected in the 
different States in pursuance of these acts of Congress has been 
furnished by the Secretary of the Treasury and is as follows: 


Statement showing internal-revenue tax receipts from raw cotton. 
[See act of July 1, 1862, 12 Stat. L., p. 465.) 


State, 


Indiana. 
Iowa 
Kausis 
Kentucky. 
Lovisiana .. 
Mane. . 
Maryland. 
Massachnsetts.. 
Michigan 
Minnesota. 
M ete! tute 
Missouri. 


A —UUUUU UÄũGG—— —— 222 351, 311.48 


Fiscal years ending June 30— 


Total. 
1868 


$3, 604, 583. 84 | $10,388, 072, 10 - 
711,222.37 | 2,555, 638. 43 
2 430. 04 


8 
3,283, 276.36 | 5,059, 274.24 


14, 202. 83 
PR ter Ae] A ea rae HY) Kear ea 5 arenes 

149,905, 16 
$2,971,708. 19 


15 
553, 327.45 
$10, 088) 501. 00 


4,464, 664.40 | 3,521,702. 20 
26,721. 63 65,981.71 


112,570. 54 
860, 704. 55 
343. 00 


888 


4,172, 420. 
7, 873, 460. 7 


2 


299, 147. 65 


1, 268, 412.56 | 1,772, 983. 48 | 18, 409, 654. 90 | 23, 769,078.80 | 22,500,947.77 | 68,072, 388. 99 
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„So far as I have been able to find, and I have made exhaust- 
iye research, only one case has ever been brought in the courts 
direetly affecting these acts of Congress levying a tax on cot- 
ton, and that suit was brought to test the validity of the act of 
July 13, 1866. 

“On the second Monday in June, 1867, William M. Farrington 
commenced an action in the law court of Memphis, Tenn., 
against Rolfe S. Saunders, a collector of internal revenue, for 
damages for the seizure of 148 bales of cotton which had been 
assessed by an internal-revenue assessor for taxes amounting to 
$2,005.74. The case was removed to the United States circuit 
court for the sixth circuit by Saunders, and that court decided 
in his favor. Farrington appealed to the Supreme Court of the 
United States on December 6, 1867, and the judgment of the 
court below was affirmed by the Supreme Court—a divided 
court, there being only eight justices who heard the case, and 
they stood four to four—February 20, 1871. ; 

“It can be found in only one volume, and that is a volume 
known as Records of Briefs, volume 216. 

“Mr. Goutpen. Will the gentleman permit an interruption 
riglit there? Why was not that decision reported? 

“Mr. CLARK of Florida. I do not know. The fact is that it 
was not. 

“Mr. Stats. I would like to ask the gentleman a question. 
Were any written opinions given by the divided court either 
way? 

“Mr. CLARK of Florida. No. d 

“Mr. Smits. There is no way, then, to get a written statement 
of the four justices who contended against the constitutionality 
of the act? 

“Mr. CLARK of Florida. No, sir; there is not. All that is 
contained in the yolume that I referred to is copies of the 
pleadings and the argument of counsel on both sides, with a 
statement as to the court’s finding. But the judgment was 
affirmed solely because of a divided court. Four were in favor 
of affirmance, and four were in favor of reversal, and that, of 
course, resulted in affirmance of the judgment of the court 
below. 

“The facts in the case appear in the following case agreed, 
which had been filed in the circuit court at the September term, 
1867: 

“Tha paaa and defendant have agreed that the above cause, now 
pending in the circuit court of the United States for the district_of 
west Tennessee, shall be tried by the court without the intervention 
a jury, upon the following facts, which are submitted and agreed upon 
by both parties, to wit: 

“1. That on the 26th day of June, 1867, the plaintiff, William M. 
Farrington, was the holder and owner, in his own right, of 148 bales 
of cotton, of the net weight of 66,858 pounds. That said cotton was 
the eo of and produced within the United States. 

“2. That no internal revenue or other tax bad been levied, paid, or 
collected upon said cotton. 

“3. That on the said 26th day of June, 1897, H. F. Cooper, assistant 
United States assessor for the elghth district of the State of Tennessee, 
within which said district said cotton then was, acting under the pro- 
visions of the act of Congress of the United States, approved 13th July, 
1866, assessed a tax of 3 cents per pound upon said cotton, making 
the aggregate the sum of 3 and returned said assessment on 
that day into the office of the defendant, who is the United States rev- 
enne collector for said district. 

“Mr. Sixts. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentle 
man from Florida [Mr. CLARK] one question. Does the state- 
ment show the issue raised in the case—that is, the grounds of 
the issue? 

“Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes, sir; fully and completely. 

“4. That the plaintiff on the same day protested against said assess- 
ment, for the reason that said assessment was without authority of 


law, said act of Congress of the 13th of July, 1866, being contrary to 
. of the Constitution of the United States of America and 
vo 


“5. That on the 27th day of June, 1867, the defendant, who is the 
legally authorized United States internal-revenue collector for said dis- 
trict, the said cotton being then within said district, demanded said 
tax of 3 cents per pound on said cotton, amounting in the aggregate 
to the said sum of $2,005.74, from the plaintiff. 

“6. That the plaintiff then and there protested against said tax, and 
rotested against the defendant's dema: and objected to pay the same 
‘or the reasons assigned in his protest against the assessment of said 

tax, and was remoy said cotton from said district. 

J. That the defendant then and there, on the day aforesaid, averred 
that he would, as internal-revenue collector, seize said cotton, and 
threatened the plaintiff then present that he would forthwith seize said 
cotton unless said tax was paid to him. 

„8. That the plaintif thereupon and 2. reason of said threats paid 
to the defendant the said sum of $2,005.74, lawful money of the United 
States, that petne the amount of said tax, under retest: 

. “9. That on the same day the plaintiff demanded said money back 
from the defendant; that the defendant refused to refand it, ard the 
plaintiff thereupon on the same day duly appealed to the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, at Washington, according to the provisions of law 
in tiep Gury and the regulation of the Secretary of the Treasury, 


bli: eof. 
“10. That the plaintiff's a 1, the same containin 
certified record of the acts of 8 assessor and the 3 


the reasons of plaintiff's protest, were duly forwarded to and lala be. 
fore the Commissioner of Internal Revenue at Washington, who ex- 
amined the plaintiff's claim for the refunding of said sum of $2,005.74, 


and re it, for the reason that he regarded the law imposing a 
duty of 3 cents per pound m cotton as constitutional. ear 

11. That the action of the commissioner was on the ist day of 
rae . 1867, and within six months before the suing out of summons 
and commencement of the plaintiff's action in this cause. 

12. That the plaintif and defendant were forthwith notified by 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue of his action in the premises, 
and on the 10th day of August, 1867, the plaintif again, and after 
notice as above to the defendant, demanded to have said sum of 
$2,005.74 paid back to 5 the defendant refused. 

18. That the amount controversy in this cause is more than 


“14. That the following tabular statement shows the growth and 
roducticn of cotton within the United States from the year 1820-2 
o the year 1866-67, inclusive, in bales: 7 9 


430. 000 


6 2, 100, 
9 irr ie POEA Dall BATES OU TATAI balay ode 1, 778, 651 


— — — 


“That of the above annual yield and product, three-fourths to five- 
sixths of the number of bales have been annually exported from the 
United States, except in the years 1865-06 and 1866-67, the exports for 
those years being about two-thirds to three-fourths, and that the re- 
turns received at the Statistical Bureau at Washington show that 
667,137,870 pounds of cotton have been exported from the United 
States for the year ending June 30, 1867, of the value of $202,807,910, 

“ Now, it is agreed between the plaintiff and defendant that this cause 
shall be tried by the court 2 5 the foregoing facts admitted by both 

arties, and the court may draw al! inferences and make all deduc- 
fons from said facts that a jury mish or could legally draw or make, 
and the questions at issue between the parties which the court is asked 
to adjudge and determine is as to the validity and constitutlonality 
of the various acts of Congress imposing a tax upon cotton, and par- 
ticularly to the act of Congress approved July 13, 1866, ampong a 
tax of 3 cents per pound upon cotton produced within the United 
States. And if upon the trial of the cause and argument of counsel 
the court should of the opinion that sald act of Congress of the 
13th of July, 1866, imposing said tax of 3 cents per pound upon cot- 
ton produ within the United States ts constitutional and valid 
then the judgment of the court shall be simply for the defendant and 
against the plaintif and his security for the costs of the cause. But 
if the court shall be of the opinion that sald act (of) Congress impos- 
ing said tax is unconstitutional and invalid, then the judgment of the 
court shall be for the plaintiff, that he recover of the defendant the 
said sum of $2,005.74, with interest from the 27th day of June, 1867, 
and the costs of the cause. 

“The right to appeal, or to take an appeal in the nature of a writ 
of error, or to prosecute a writ of error to the Supreme Court of 
the United States, at Washington, or wherever the same shall be held, 
is reserved to both parties, to pie Er the losing zey at his option, 
according to law and the rules of Po ce in the Circuit and Supreme 
Courts of the United States regulating the practice in appeals and writs 
of error from the circuit court to the Supreme Court. 

“This 2d day of September, 1867. 

“WILLIAM M. FARRINGTON, 
2 By Wricnut & M'Ktsick, Attorneys. 
* ROLFE S. SAUNDERS, 
“By MARLAND L. PERKINS, 
“Asst. United Statcs Atty. District of West Tennessee. 


Judgment, 


x 1 Upon the foregoing case agreed, Judge Trigg rendered judgment as 
‘ollows : 
“And upon consideration of the same the court is of the opinion 
that the said act of Con of the 18th of July, 1866, imposing an 
internal-revenue tax of cents per pound n cotton grown and 
prodao within the United States is constitutional and valid. and that 
e law of the case upon the facts agreed is with the defendant. It is 
therefore considered by the court that the defendant go hence and 
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plaintiff, and of T. A. Nelson, his security therefor, 
the costs of this suit, and that execution issue. 


recover of the 


“In the Supreme Court of the United States briefs were filed by P. 


Phillips, W. L. Sharkey. Albert Pike, James Hughes, Robertson P, 
J. A. Campbell, Robert W. Johnson, and B. R. Curtis, for Farri on; 
and by Attorney General Akerman, Assistant Attorney General C. H. 
Hill, and, later, by Attorney General E. R. Hoar, and Assistant Attor- 


ney General W. A. Field, for Saunders. 


“Mr. SPARKMAN. Will my colleague allow me to ask him a 
question? 

_ “Mr, CLARK of Florida. Certainly. 

“Mr. SPARKMAN. Did either one of the justices file any opin- 
ion in the case? 

“Mr. CLARK of Florida. No, sir; they did not. 

“Mr, SPARKMAN, Then your remarks embrace not the opinion, 
but only the findings of fact? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. That is all. 

“ Counsel for Farrington contended that the acts laying the 
tax on cotton violated all the provisions of the Constitution of 
the United States delegating the right to levy and collect taxes. 

“Counsel for Saunders controverted this position, and relied 
mainly upon the case of Hylton v. United States (8 Dallas, 
171). Their contention was summarized in the brief of Attor- 
ney General Hoar as follows: 

“If the cotton tax imposed by the act of 1866 was a direct tax, then, 
inasmuch as it was not laid by the rule of a rtionment, it mnst 
be pronounced unconstitutional. It must also be pronounced uncon- 
stitutional if it was an export tax. But if, on the other hand, the 
tax was an indirect one simply. it is submitted that there was no con- 
flict between the provision referred to and the Constitution, and its 
validity should be affirmed. He also contended that the tax on cot- 
ton of 1866 is not a direct tax, being neither a tax on land nor a tax 
on slaves or other capitation tax. 

“T desire to call the attention of the House especially to the 
admission made by Attorney General Hoar in his brief in the 
Farrington case that— f 

“If the cotton tar iniposed by the get of 1866 was a direct taz, then 
inasmuch as it toas not laid by the rule of apportionment it must be 
pronounced unconstitutional. | 

“ Was it a direct tax? Let us now examine the constitutional 
provisions applicable to this tax. What are they? Upon an 
examination of the Constitution it will be found that it con- 
tains only four provisions respecting Federal taxation, and they 
are as follows: 

“1. Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the 
several States which may be included within this Union, according to 
their respective numbers, which shall be determined by adding to the 
whole number of free persons, including those bound to service for a 
‘term of years, and excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all other 
persons. (Art. I, sec. 2, clause 3.) 

“The fourteenth amendment modified this provision so that 
the whole number of persons in each State should be counted, 
‘Indians not taxed’ exeluded. 


“2. The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imposts, and excises, to pay the debts and provide for the common de- 
fense and general welfare of the United States; but all duties, imposts, 
and — 2 be uniform throughout the United States. (Art. I. 
sec. 8, use 1. 

“3. No capitation or other direct tax shall be laid, unless in propor- 
tion to the census or enumeration hereinbefore directed to be taken. 


(Art. I, sec. 9, clause 4.) 
“d. No tax or duty shall be lald on articles exported from any State. 


(Art. I, sec. 9, clause 5.) 

“Tn the light of these constitutional provisions, I desire to call 
attention ‘briefly to the objections which lie to the levy and 
collection of all these taxes. First, my insistence is that each 
and every one of the acts referred to levied a direct tar upon 
raw cotton, which was violative of that provision of the Con- 
stitution which prohibits the levy of a direct tax, except it be 
done by the rule of apportionment; that Congress has the power 
to levy direct taxes is not now and never has been questioned 
since the Constitution itself was adopted. The Constitution 
says, in Article I, section 2, clause 3, that ‘ Representatives and 
direct taxes shall be apportioned among the several States 
which may be included within this Union, according to their 
respective numbers.’ 

“Gentlemen will search the four enactments of Congress in 
this behalf in vain for any frovision levying the tax in accord- 
ance with that requirement of the organic law. 

“Again, in ‘Article I, section 9, clause 4, we have this provision: 

“No capitation or other direct tax shall be levied unless in proportion 
to the census or enumeration hereinbefore directed to be taken. 

“ In none of these statutory enactments will you find any pro- 
vision that these taxes are to be laid ‘in proportion to the 
census,’ as is positively required. 

“I desire also at this place to call the attention of this 
House to the historical fact that so great was the fear of mem- 
bers of the Constitutional Convention that Congress might have 
the power to levy direct taxes without regard to the rule of 
apportionment or the population of the different States, as 
shown by the census, that the Constitution itself would never 
have been adopted by the people of the different States if they 


had not been solemnly assured by the leading ‘statesmen of that 
day that it would never result in oppressive taxation or violate 
in that respect the principle of equality. [Applause] That 
this is true I apprehend no one will deny, and I cite those who 
3 to investigate the subject further to The Federalist, 

o. 36. 

“In the argument of Mr. Phillips, of counsel for Farrington, 
who was plaintiff in errer in the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of Farrington against Saunders, in refer- 
ring to these constitutional provisions we find this strong lan- 
guage: 

“By these restrictions the States 
themselves against partial or corrupt yU iri por . 
they established uniformity; for direct they secured apportionment 
according to the census. 

“In the history of this Government, Congress has several 
times resorted to the levying of direct taxes for the purposes of 
the Government. But in each and every case, with very few 
exceptions (and in those exceptions the money was subsequentiy 
refunded), Congress has always laid the tax by fhe rule of 
apportionment. [Applause.] 

“Perry on Political Economy, page 443, defines a direct tax 
as follows: 

“A direct tax is levied on the ve s å S — 
pected to pay it; an indirect tax is Aena nda 3 the 
expectation that he will pay it provisionally, but will indemnify him- 
self in the higher price he will receive from the ultimate consumer. 
ae. the income tax is direct, while duties laid on imported goods are 

“There can, I think, be no question but that these taxes come 
squarely within the definition of a direct tax given by Perry. 
There has never been any argument worthy of the name to the 
contrary. 

“I suppose that the best defense that has ever been made for 
the levy of these cotton taxes was made in a letter to Ion. 
George S. Boutwell, then Secretary of the Treasury, by the 
Hon. Israel Kimball, at that time Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. The opinion of Mr. Kimball can be found in Execu- 
tive Document No. 181, Forty-second Congress, third session. 
It is covered in a letter from the Hon, George S. Boutwell, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, under date of February 4, 1873, and di- 
rected to the Hon, James G. Blaine, at that time Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. Mr. Kimball consumes some 14 
pages undertaking to bolster up the right of the Govern- 
ment to insist upon these taxes. But when his entire argument 
is sifted and brought down to its last analysis. the one main 
reason that he gives to support his contention that these taxes 
were indirect and not direct is his statement, unsupported in 
reason or by fact, that the producer did not in fact pay the tax: 
that the tax was added to the selling price and the consumer 
paid it. With all due respect to Mr. Kimball, this contention in 
the minds of those who know the present situntion, and who 
have been familiar with conditions in the cotton-growing sec- 
tion of our country for the past 35 or 40 years, is simply absurd, 
impossible, and ridiculous. No man who ever lived on a farm, 
South, North, East, or West, but who knows that the farmer 
has no more to do with fixing a price for his products than has 
the man in the moon.“ When a farmer has anything to sell he 
is forced to accept whatever may be offered him by those who 
buy. When the farmer desires to buy he is forced to pay the 
price put on the goods by the seller. It is notorious in the South 
that the price of cotton has always been fixed in the market at 
Liverpool. 

“Messrs. Hughes and Sharkey, of counsel for Farrington, have, 
however, answered this contention so much better than I can 
thet I shall adopt their argument, which, with reference to 
Mr. Kimball's contention, is as follows: 


Is it (this tax) levied on the who pays it, or does some other 
person ultimately pay it? Can the planter add this to the price of the 
cotton when he sells it? The court must assume this; otherwise it is a 
direct tax. Can the court assume it in the face of the facts? Liverpool 
is the great cotton mart of the world and controls the price of cotton. 
Can the planter who ships his cotton to Liverpool add this tax to the 
price? If the Southern States had entire contro! of the market, or a 
monopoly, persans he mipit but there the cotton of the United States 
comes in competition with the cotton of about 12 or 15 other countries, 
and the planter’s price must conform to the standard there fixed. Conse- 
quently he is not remunerated to the valne of a farthing a bale. The 
whole loss falls on him. He is the person who pays it. 

„If gentlemen will investigate the debates had in the Con- 
stitutional Convention on this subject of taxation, they will 
readily see that the contention which I make here and which 
was made by the planter's attorneys in the Farrington case is 
absolutely correct. Gentlemen upon that investigation will find 
that as the taxing power was originally introduced in the report 
of the Committee of Detail it stood 

“The Legislature of the United States shall have 
9.378.) taxes, duties, imposts, and excises. (See 
p. 2 
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“If this clause had stood as the Committee of Detail origi- 
nally reported it, it would have given to Congress unlimited 
power of taxation, which might have been used to the adyantage 
of some States and to the prejudice of others, and for this rea- 
son, which was conceded by all, when this taxation matter came 
before the convention itself for adoption, it was amended by 
adding thereto these words: 

“+ But all such duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform through- 
out the United States.’ 

“And right here is the provision of the organic law under 
which it is sought to justify the levy of these taxes. The in- 
sistence of those who support the legality of the tax levy is 
that the tax is laid by the rule of uniformity, as it is stated in 
the act that the tax is to be levied on ‘all cotton produced 
within the United States.’ 

“This clause is quoted and gentlemen say that as the tax is 
laid upon all cotton in the United States it is necessarily uni- 
form and fully complies with the constitutional requirement. 
If cotton were grown in all the States of the Union, this con- 
tention would be eminently correct, but when it is known to the 
courts and known to the Congress and known to every one that 
at the time of the levy of these taxes cotton could not be grown 
in any but 11 States, and that while the act levied the tax upon 
all cotton grown within the United States, it would not cost 
some States one penny, and would extort from the pockets of the 
people in other States millions of dollars, the plea of uniformity 
yanishes into thin air. [Applause.] 

“The case relied on by the advocates of the legality of these 
acts is the case of Hylton v. The United States, to be found in 3 
Dallas, page 171. This was a case of an act of Congress levying 
a tax upon carriages, and an investigation of it will show that 
the court sustained the constitutionality of the act largely, and, 
in fact, I might say wholly, upon the ground that it was a tax 
on the consumer of an article. The three learned judges in 
that case, who delivered written opinions, concurred in intimat- 
ing (they say expressly that they do not give a judicial opinion) 
that the direct taxes contemplated by the Constitution are only 
two, to wit, the capitation tax and the tax on land. Even if 
the intimation of these judges were correct, and that direct 
taxes as referred to in the Constitution were limited to two, 
and that those two were the capitation tax and the tax on land, 
then the contention which I here make would be sound. I as- 
sert this because the courts and the law writers of approved 
authority all concur in the holding that the product of land, 
whether it be in rentals or whether it be in crops, stands upon 
exactly the same footing as the land itself. In other words, if 
the levy of a tax upon land would be a direct tax, and it should 
be required that the tax be levied by the rule of apportionment, 
then cotton, corn, wheat, or other raw product of the land 
itself would likewise be considered as land and the rule of ap- 
portionment would necessarily have to be complied with. 

“I desire also to call the attention of the House to the fact 
that the Supreme Court of the United States, when it delivered 
the opinion in the Hylton case, was denied access to the debates 
in the Federal Convention. It is recognized in all courts that 
one of the very best rules of statutory or constitutional con- 
struction is the will or the meaning of the legislator as con- 
tained in the debates leading up to the adoption of the particu- 
lar enactment. The debates in the Federal Convention were 
secret. No copies were allowed, and when the convention 
adjourned the journals were placed in charge of the President 
and they were not laid before Congress, or the country, or 
published, until after the decision in the Hylton case was made. 
This statement I get from the argument of Mr. Robertson 
Topp, of counsel for appellant in the Farrington Saunders case, 
and Mr. Topp, after making this statement, says: 

„Thus it will be seen that the court was deprived of one of the best 
means of determining the real meaning of the Constitution, viz, the 
reasons given by those who made it. 

“Referring to this fear that some of the States would be in 
the power of the otbers and that grave injustice would be 
done the weaker ones in the matter of taxation, Mr. Madison, 
in the convention, said: 

“Tt is represented to be oppressive that the States which have slaves 
and tobacco should pay taxes on these for Federal wants when other 
States who have them not would escape. But does the Constitution 
on the table admit of this? On the contrary, there is a proportion to 
be laid on each State according to its population. 

“Mr. Topp, in his argument in the Farrington case, submits 
some figures taken from the Census of 1860, which strike me 
as being a powerful exposition of what might occur and of the 
injustice which might be perpetrated, and which, in fact, was 
perpetrated in the levy of these cotton taxes, I desire to call 
attention to the table referred to. 


By referring to the Census of 1860 it will be seer 


that the total population of the United States was 31, 445, 089 
y the same table the population of the 11 cotton- 
BRéGuctir: Btataen . ee 9, 103, 333 


By the same table the value of the real and personal 
5 of the United States in 1800 was 


the 11 cotton-producin 18.452. 188.07 


85, 402, 165, 107 


By referring to the agricultural report of 1807, pa 

90, it will be seen the corn 3 5 of that e 

WAD: WO Se ee REC Be ES OSS IE EES AE NE EMIS $610, 948, 390 
C Ra) ee Ee oil SOR Fs So ES 421, 796, 460 
‘ERG OBE err TTT 73 472, 97 
L P e 372, 864, 670 


TAO COLTON OPO rag s eae eck ein morn 
And that including rye, barley, buckwheat, potatoes, 

and tobacco, the whole crop of 1867 was Worth. $2, 007, 462, 231 

“By referring to the census of 1860 it will be seen that the 
cotton crop, except 100 bales raised in Missouri and 6 bales 
in Illinois, was entirely raised in the 11 cotton States, and 
such has been the case since the existence of those States and 
since cotton was produced for export. 

“ By referring to the tax laws of the United States it will be 
seen that cotton and sugar were the only crude products of the 
soil taxed—that corn, which grew in every State from Maine to 
Texas, worth treble, wheat worth double, hay worth nearly 
double the cotton crop; that in fact the whole crop of every 
character and description, passes free, whilst cotton, less than 
one-tenth in value, is singled out and made to bear ruinous 
burdens—1867, 834 per cent of the gross value—whilst more 
than two-thirds of the people escaped the tax. 

“Ts this fair? Is this just? Is this uniform? 

“The attorneys for the Government in the Farrington case, in 
addition to the contention that these taxes on cotton were not 
direct taxes, took the further position that the tax on cotton 
was an excise and therefore the rule of apportionment did not 
apply. Let us examine this contention under the light of the 
Constitution. 

“The Encyclopedia Britannica under the article excise defines 
an excise to be— 

“A term used in finance to signify the du 
articles produced in it before they are permitted to get into the posses- 
sion of the public. 

Judge Storey says: 

“An excise is an inland impositi H 
certain articles produced or roses at a inen 

“Accepting these definitions as being correct, how stand the 
cotton taxes with relation to clause 1, section 8, Article I of 
the Constitution of the United States? That clause reads as 
follows: 

“The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, Im- 
posts, and excises, to pay the debts and provide for the common defense 
and general welfare of the United States; but all duties, imposts, and 
excises shall be uniform throughout the United States. 

“Were these taxes uniform throughout the United States? 
That is the gist of the whole question, and upon the correct 
answer to that question must stand or fall the cotton taxes. 

“We are permitted in the discussion of a question like this, 
whether that discussion take place in the court room or in the 
legislative halls, to take notice of the physical conditions of the 
country. We are permitted to consider those things which are 
matters of common information. Acting upon this rule, the 
Congress must have known that when these taxes were levied 
cotton was grown in only eleven of the States of the Union. 
Outside of those eleven States I believe that no cotton was 
grown in the United States except about one hundred bales in 
the State of Missouri and about siv bales in the southern part 
of the State of Illinois, This being true—and no one will ques- 
tion its correctness—can it be contended that these acts were 
uniform throughout the United States? 

„In order that the Congress may see and know and understand 
just how uniform these acts were in their practical operation, 
if they will turn’ to the table that I have incorporated in my 
remarks they will see that under these four acts of Congress 
levying taxes upon raw cotton the State of Georgia paid into 
the Treasury of the United States $11,897,094.98, while the State 
of Kansas, with a population almost as large, only paid into 
the Treasury of the country $286.15.. And so in many other 
eases these figures are of themselves fully sufficient to show 
the injustice and gross inequality of these cotton taxes. But 
I have discovered in the act of August 5, 1861 (12 Statutes at 
Large, pp. 294-295), some figures which by comparison with 
those of the table referred to will make the inequality still 
more impressive from another point of view. That act laid 
a direct tax of twenty millions of dollars upon the United 
States and apportioned the same among the several States ac- 
cording to population, It was a constitutional act, and it is 
highly instructive to compare the amounts apportioned under it 
to the several cotton States with the amounts actually collected 


charged in a country upon 
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under the operation of the unconstitutional cotton-tax acts. 
I have done this in a tabular statement which I now present: 


Table showing direct tares apportioned to the several cotton-growing 
States by act of August 5, 1861, and amounts collected in same States 
under the cottou-tae acts. 


Name of State. 


“Tt would be hard to find in the history of the world a more 
grievous, oppressive, or unjustifiable exercise of arbitrary power 


than that illustrated by this table. But that is not all. The 
direct taxes laid by the act of 1861, in conformity with the Con- 
stitution. have been refunded to the States fram which they 
were collected; while these illegal and: unconstitutional cotton 
taxes have been covered into the Treasury, and used for the 
benefit of the United States, and no restitution made. It is an 
unusual case, 

* Suppose the acts of Congress imposing these taxes had pro- 
vided that eleven States, naming them, should pay these taxes 
and that the remaining States should be exempt therefrom, 
Wonld it be contended for a moment that this was a compli- 
ance with the constitutional provision which required that 
such taxes should be uniform throughout the Untied States? 
Certainly not. Can Congress by simply placing the words ‘all 
cotton produced in the United States’ evade this provision, 
when Congress knew, or must have known, that the whole bur- 
den would fall upon cleven States and would not and could not 
be made uniform in its operation throughout the United States? 
Such a contention would merely be a juggling with words and 
a prostitution of a solemnly enacted provision of our organic 
law unworthy of the merest tyro in constitutional law. If 
our Constitution can be distorted and emasculated by such 
legislative legerdemain, then the right to live, the right to be 
free, and the right to pursue happiness, for which our fathers 
fought and died in the Revolution, are not protected by our 
sacred bond of union. Not in anger, but in a broad spirit of 
brotheriy love and patriotic devotion to our beloved country, let 
me appeal to the majority to right this most grievous wrong to 
constitutional government., 

“T also take the position, Mr. Chairman, thet these taxes are 
obnoxious to another provision of the Constitution. Clause 5 
of section 9, Article I, provides: 

No tax or duty shall be lald on articles crported from any State. 


“That cotton, when these different aets were passed by Con- 
gress, was an article of export was well known. Practically 
every pound of cotton grown in the Southern States during the 
period from 1862 to 1868 was grown expressly for export, and 
export to foreign countries. The courts and the law writers of 
approved authority agree that the clause of the Constitution to 
which I have just called attention applies as well to articles 
exported from one State in the Union to another State in the 
Union as it does from one of our States to foreign countries. 

It is said that the cotton crop of 1867 was 2,240,282 bales, of 
which 1,657,015. bales were shipped to foreign parts, leaving for 
home consumption 553,267 bales, of which it is estimated that 
about 60.000 bales were manufactured in the cotton-growing 
States. In other words, 60,000 bales out of a total of 2.240.282 
bales remained in the States where the cotton was grown, thus 
showing that the great bulk of the crop was exported and estab- 
lishing raw cotton as an export beyond all question. 

“That this constitutional provision applies to the exporting of 
goods from one State to another in the Union, I desire to eall 
attention to tne definition of the word ‘export’ given by Web- 
ster. He says that exporting means— 

“To carry out, to convey, or transport any traffic, produce, or 
from one country fo another, or from one State or jurisdiction to 
another, either by water or land. We export wares and merchandise 
from the United States to Europe: The Northern States export manu- 
factures to South Carolina and Georgia. 

“In the case of Almy v. California the court decided that 
articles of export from one State to another could not be tased. 
No court in this country has ever rendered an opinion, not 
3 Saree nae. 50 Halton case, mar is pie dee to the conten- 

W ma or the refunding of s money wrongfully 
exacted from the people of these different States. 


“We are standing in this demand squarely upon the law as it 
has been declared, and upon our rights under the Constitution. 
as those rights have always been conceded. In the case of 
Pacifie Insurance Co. v. Soule, the learned judge who rendered 
the opinion in that case said: 


“In asking the passage of this bill and insisting upon this 
measure of retarded justice, I stand squarely upon the law as 
laid down by the court in the case of Soule. This Government 
ought to have the right to tax anything and everything when 
the necessities of the Government require it. But this Govern- 
ment in the exercise of that right should comply strictly with 
every provision of the Constitution, else constitutional govern- 
ment is a failure. Every man who lores his country and who 
honors the flag must agree in preserving without variance each 
and every clause of our organic law as framed and handed 
down to us by the patriots who planted the seeds of liberty in 
the friendly soil of this western world. 

“Since I have referred to the direct-tax act of 1861, it may 
be well, in this place, to refer to other acts amendatory of it, 
and to certain decisions of the courts construing the same. 
The acts of June 7, 1862, 12 Stat. L., 422; January 6, 1863, 12 
Stat. L., 640; March 3, 1865, 13 Stat. L., 501, and the resolntion 
of February 25, 1867, 14 Stat. L., 56S, made provisions for the 
assessment and collection of this tax. 

“All these acts were construed by the Court of Claims in the 
ease of Seabrook v. United States (Court of Claims Reports, 
39), Harrison’s case (20 id., 176), and Thompson’s case (20 
id., 270). In all these cases it was held that where a tax has 
been illegally collected, the money should be refunded. And in 
Miles v. Johnson (59 Fed. Rep., 38, 40) it was held that the 
word ‘tax’ includes tares which have been illegally levied, 
as well as those which bave been ilicgally collected, though 
legally levied. In nearly all jurisdictions provision is made by 
statute for the refunding of taxes illegally exacted (27 Ameri- 
ean and English Encyclopedia of Law (2d ed.) 756-757). And 
the word ‘ exacted’ includes the levy as well as the collection; 

“The act of June 8, 1872 (17 Stat. L., 339), restored to the 
former legal owners all lands then held by the United, States 
under the direct tax acts upon payment of taxes, interest, ex- 
penses, etc., and released the title of the United States to the 
said lands. -And subsequent statutes have, as I have said, re- 
funded the entire amount collected under the act of 1861 and 
the acts amendatory of it to the several States. See the act 
of March 2, 1891, ‘to credit and pay to the several States and 
Territories and the District of Columbia all moneys collected 
under the direct tax levied by the act of Congress approved 
August 5, 1861.’ (26 Stat. L., 822.) By this act it was en- 
acted that ‘it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to credit to each State and Territory of the United States 
and to the District of Columbia a sum equal to all collections 
by set-off or otherwise made from said States and Territories 
and the District of Columbia, or from any of the citizens or 
inhabitants thereof, or other persons, under the act of Con- 
gress approved August 5, 1861, and the amendatory acts there- 
to,“ and ‘that all moneys due to the United States on the 
quota of direct tax apportioned by section 8 of said act are 
hereby remitted and relinquished.” And an appropriation was 
made of ‘a sum sufficient to pay all money found due to them 
under the provisions of this act.’ In almost every general de- 
ficiency bill which has passed this House within 20 years 
there has been an appropriation for refunding taxes illegally 
collected. I will cite only two instances out of many—the act 
of April 30, 1890 (26 Stat. L., 547), appropriated $31,156.43 
‘for the refunding of taxes illegally collected’; the act of 
March 3, 1891 (26 Stat. L.. S91), appropriated $12,317.42 for 
the same purpose. Section 3689 of the Revised Statutes con- 
tains a general provision requiring all such taxes to be refunded 
upon application of the party aggrieved. 

“Now, I claim that the cotton taxes were not only illegally 
collected but illegally levied; because, in addition to the viola- 
tion of the rule of apportionment, Congress, in laying these 
taxes, also violated the constitutional provision against laying 
duties on exports from any State, and those provisions relating 
to due process of law. But a literal compliance with the man- 
datory provisions of the Constitution, whether affirmative or 
negative, is a condition precedent to the validity of any law 
laying taxes on the property of the people. Nor does it matter, 
therefore, whether this cotton tax was a war tax, as the gentle- 
man from Georgia says it. was, or not; for the taxing power is 
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restricted and qualified in respect to all taxation by all the 
general limitations which are imposed upon its authority by the 
Constitution, (Wilkes Co. v. Coler, 180 U. S., 506, 525.) The 
gentleman from Georgia is, however, again mistaken, unques- 
tionably, as to the two last acts, and, in my opinion, the first 
two also. 

“ Furthermore, these acts violate the fundamental principle of 
all taxation. We are inclined on any and all occasions to boast 
that under our beneficent form of government ‘all men are 
equal before the law.’ The rich and the poor, the great and 
the small, the strong and the weak, we have always been taught, 
must, in proportion to ability, aid in bearing the burdens of gov- 
ernment while permitted to share its blessings. 

“That principle, which is as fully applicable to the action of 
the Federal Government as to that of any State, county, or 
municipal government, was stated by Judge Cooley in the case 
of The People v. Town of Salem (20 Mich., 452, 474), as follows: 


“The tax must be laid according to some rule of apportionment, not 
arbitrarily or by caprice, but so that the burden may be made to fall 
with something like impartiality upon the persons or property upon 
which it justly and equitably should rest. A State burden is not to be 
imposed upon any territory smaller than the whole State, nor a county 
burden upon any territory smaller or greater than the county. Equali 
in the imposition of the burden is of the very essence of the power it- 
self, and though absolute equality and absolute justice are never at- 
tainable, the adoption of some rule tending to that end is indispensable. 

“Under this legislation the Government of the United States 
collected, mainly from the people of the Southern States, who 
had no voice in laying these taxes, the sum of $68,072,388.99, 
and disposed of that sum as it did of legitimate revenue. Every 
man, no matter from what State he halls, or what may be his 
polities, should support this measure as an act of simple jus- 
tice to the people who were wronged. In all fairness, that sum 
should be refunded to those from whom it was extorted, and I 
believe that the bill I have introduced to that end should have 
the support of every fair-minded man in Congress. 

“Mr. Goutpen. I would like to ask the gentleman if that 
included all the taxes collected on cotton from 1861 to 1868? 

“Mr. CLARK of Florida. That included all the money under 
the four acts of Congress collected and accounted for. 

“Mr. Sms. That includes all that went into the Treasury 
of the United States? 

“Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes, 

“Mr. Sns. But a great deal was collected that never went 
into the Treasury, and I do not understand that this makes the 
Government liable for that. 

“Mr. CLARK of Florida. No; only for the principal collected 
and accounted for by being: paid into the Treasury of the 
United States. No interest is asked, simply the principal. 

“Surely, those who were compelled to pay these unconstitu- 
tional taxes should not be treated worse than those persons 
who, acting under the provisions of the sugar-bounty law, 
spent money in improvements and machinery needed for the 
production of sugar. When the sugar bounty was declared 
unconstitutional by the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia (Miles Planting Co. v. Carlisle, 5 D. ©. App., 138), 
Congress refunded to them, by the act of 1895, the money which 
they had expended in accordance with the act of 1890, known 
as the ‘McKinley bill.“ In construing the act of 1895, the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in the celebrated Sugar 
Bounty Case (United States v. Realty Co., 163 U. S., 442-443), 
said: 

“Among the latest examples of payments that are not of a right or 
of any lega) claim, but which are in the nature of a tuity dependin 
upon equitable considerations, are the cases just decided by this cour 
an Blagge v. Balch, Brooks v. Codman, and Foote v. Women's Board 
of Missions, reported as one case in 162 U. S., 439. The claims in 
those cases are what have been known as the ‘French spoliation 
claims,’ being based upon 5 asa of French cruisers upon our 
commerce prior to July, 1801. An appropriation for their pament 
was made by Congre in 1891 upon the conditions and to the class 
of persons named in the act. Questions arose as to the proper inter- 

retation of the act and as to the character of the payments provided 
‘or therein. The court held the payments were purposely brought by 
Congress within the category of payments that are not of right, but 
which are in the nature of a gratuity and as an act of grace, though 
founded upon a prior moral or honorable obligation to pay to some 
one who might be said in some way to represent the original sufferers. 
No question of the power of Congress to make such appropriation was 
raised by anyone. 

“Tbe power to provide for claims upon the State founded in equity 
and justice has also been recognized as existing in the State govern- 
ments. For example, in Guilford v. Chenango cote 6 (13 N. Y., 143), 
it was held by the New York Court of Appeals that the legislature was 
not confined Ín its appropriation of public moneys to sums to be raised 
by taxation in favor of individuals to cases in which legal demands 
existed against the State, but that it could re ize claims founded 
in rege ters) justice in the largest sense of these terms or in gratitude 

ne . 
Pa Of course, the diference between the 32 of the State legislatures 
and that of the Con of the United States Is not lost sight of, but 
it is believed that in relation to the power to recognize and to pay 
obligations resting only upan moral considerations or upon the gen- 
eral principles of right and justice, the Federal Congress stands upon 


a level with the State legislature. 


“In truth, the 
ment of debts which have only a strong moral and honorable .obliga- 


neral proposition that Congress can direct the pay- 


tion for their su 


rt is not, as we understand it 
Kio for sig a n , denied by the learned 


nited States.” 

“ No one can deny that the claim of the cotton planters is 
altogether as valid as the ‘sugar-bounty claims’ or the 
‘French spoliation claims.’ The cotton planters acted under 
the guaranty of the Constitution of the United States, that 
their products should not be taken from them without just 
compensation or due process of law, unless by means of direct 
taxes apportioned among the several States according to num- 
bers. This guaranty was violated by the Federal Goyernment. 
Under the guise of taxation, the Government compelled them to 
contribute a large portion of their property to public uses. In 
the ‘Income tax cases’ it was clearly demonstrated that any 
law of this kind was invalid. What, then, is the legal con- 
sequence? Is it not clear that the Government. assumed the 
responsibility of refunding to those from whom it took the 
money in question every cent so taken? But for the prevalence 
of sectional ill-feeling, these claims would have been paid 
33 years ago. In the Forty-third Congress bills were intro- 
duced, with that end in view, by Mr. McKee of Mississippi, 
by Mr. White of Alabama on behalf of Mr. Alexander H. 
Stephens of Georgia, by Mr. Blount of Georgia, and also by 
Mr. Sheldon and Mr. Cook. In the Forty-fourth Congress a 
similar bill was introduced by Mr. Roger Q. Mills of Texas. 
These bills, respectively, were: H. R. 2250, Forty-third Con- 
gress, first session, to refund certain taxes collected by the Goy- 
ernment of the United States on raw cotton during the years 
1865, 1866, 1867, and 1868, introduced March 2, 1874, by Mr. 
McKee; H. R. 2338, Forty-third Congress, first session, to 
refund the cotton tax, introduced by Mr. White, on behalf of 
Mr. Stephens, who was absent on account of sickness; H. R. 
1076, Forty-third Congress, first session, to refund taxes col- 
lected by the United States on raw cotton during the years 
1863, 1864, 1865, 1866, 1867, 1868, introduced by Mr. Cook; H. R. 
1632, Forty-third Congress, first session, to extend the time for 
collecting the cotton tax and reviving such claims as are now 
barred, introduced by Mr. Blount; H. R. 8448, Forty-third Con- 
gress, first session, to refund the cotton tax, introduced by Mr. 
Sheldon; H. R. 982, Forty-fourth Congress, first session, refund- 
ing the cotton tax to the producer of the cotton, introduced by 
Mr. Mills. All of these bills except Mr. Blount’s were referred 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, but were never reported 
back. The men who prepared them were among the best 
lawyers then in Congress; but the animosities engendered by 
the late war were still too strong to secure for them a respect- 
ful hearing. 

“Another reason and a very cogent one, and one which should 
appeal strongly to the conscience of Congress, is the fact that 
when these taxes were levied, when these acts of Congress 
were enacted, the 11 States affected by them and which had 
to bear the burden of over sixty millions of dollars of taxation, 
had no representatives in either branch of this Congress; no 
Representative in this House and no Senator at the other end 
of the Capitol was here to raise his voice or to cast his vote on 
these questions which so vitally affected the impoverished people 
of the 11 cotton-growing States. 

„Therefore, Mr. Chairman, that provision of the Constitution 
with reference to representation and taxation was violated. It 
seems to me that this objection to the yalidity of the taxes in 
question ought to appeal more strongly, if possible, to the con- 
science of Congress than even the other clauses which were 
violated by these different acts. The Constitution says: 

“Representation and direct taxes shall be 9 teens among the 


several States which may be included within this Union according to 
their respective numbers. 


“Tt has been said that— 


“ representation constitutes the genius of this Government, and to im- 
pose taxes or burdens without it is to change its character, but for 
taxation without representation the Government itself would never 
have existed. 

“The stamp act, the act placing a duty on tea, and other acts 
of the British Parlinment brought on the Revolution on the 
ground pure and simple that it was legislation without repre- 
sentation. [Applause.] This Government had its origin in the 
protest of the fathers against taxation without representation. 
In 1766 on the question of the repeal of the stamp act in the 
British Parliament Lord Camden, formerly Chief Justice Pratt, 
said: 

My proposition is this: 

„ repeat it and will maintain it to the last hour, Taxation and 
representation are inseparable. Opposition is founded in the law of 
nature. For whatsoever is a man's own, it is absolutely his own, 
No man has the right to take it from him without his consent. Who- 


ever sere to do it does him an injury. yer does it commits a 
robbery.’ (See 


5 Bancroft's History, pp. 446-448.) 
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“ In discussing the question of the right of Parliament to tax 
America, William Pitt in the House of Commons said: 


“I will only speak to one 1 point which seems not to have 


been generally understood. mean the right some gentlemen seem to 
have considered it a point of honor. If gentlemen consider it in that 
light, they leave all measures of right and wrong to follow a delusion 
that may lead to destruction. It is my point that this Kingdom has 
no right to lay a tax on the colonies. At the same time, I assert 
the authority of this Kingdom over the colonies to be sovereign and 
supreme in every circumstance of government and legislation whatso- 
ever. They are the subjects of this Kingdom, entitled with yourselves 
fo all the’ rights of mankind and the peculiar privileges of English- 
men, equally bound by its laws and equally participating in the con- 
stitution of this free country. The Americans are the sons of Eug- 
land. Taxation is no part of the governing or legislative power. The 
taxes are a voluntary gift and grant. 

“Mr. Pitt took this position solely on the ground that the 
colonies were not represented, and it must be remembered that 
taxation withont representation was the great rallying ery of 
the colonists and their chief cause of complaint when they sev- 
ered their relations with the mother country. 

“James Burgh, the celebrated Scotchman, in discussing this 
same question, said: 

“No pretext can justify taxing them (the colonies) so long as they 

continue unrepresented, 
. “The States affected by the cotton taxes were not only not 
represented when these several tax acts were enacted, but they 
were positively denied representation in both the Senate and 
House of Representatives by solemn resolution of both bodies. 

“In December, 1865, the House of Representatives passed a 
resolution to this effect: 

“That all papers which may be offered relative to the representation 
of the late so-called Confederate States of America, or either of them, 
shall be referred to the joint committee of fifteen without debate, and 
no members shall be admitted from either of said so-called States until 
Congress shall declare said States, or either of them, entitled to repre- 
sentation. 

“On February 20, 1866, the House passed, and on March 2, 
1866, the Senate passed, this resolution: 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That in order to close agitation on the question which seems likely to 
disturb the action of the Government, as well as to kill the uncertainty 
which is agitating the minds of the Leg, bed of the 11 States which have 
been declared to be in insurrection, no Senator or Representatives shall 
he admitted into either branch of Congress from any of said States until 
Congress shall have declared such State entitled to representation. 

“As it has been repeatedly held by the Federal courts, and by 
all the departments of government, that these States were 
never out of the Union, you have here a Congress denying them 
representation and at the same time evracting taxes from them. 
‘Taxation without representation is robbery.’ The remark- 
able spectacle was presented to the world of eleven States of 
this Republic solemnly declared by the different departments 
of government to be States in the Federal Union, yet by solemn 
resolution denied representation in the law-making body, and 
that law-making body evracting tares from them on their 
principal product of over siti millions of dollars, Surely now 
that the clouds of civil war have vanished and sectional hate, 
we are told, lies buried never to be resurrected, in this day of 
national unity and general good feeling and brotherly love, 
you will refund to us these moneys that have been wrongfully, 
unjustiy, unconstitutionally, and illegally exacted. 

“Tn 1868 Congress repealed the tax on raw cotton. Why 
should this tax have been repealed? If the tax were just and 
constitutional and right, why repeal it? If it was constitu- 
tional and proper in 1862, 1864, 1866, and 1867, why was it not 
constitutional and right in 1868? And if it were constitutional, 
why not retain it? 

“But, Mr. Chairman, we are not left to these old decisions 
for comfort. The Supreme Court of the United States has 
more recently passed upon this question in the case of Pollock v. 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co. As reported in United States 
Supreme Court Reports, vol. 158, at page 601, the Supreme 
Court of the United States has squarely and fairly declared 
these taxes to be illegal and «unconstitutional, In the case 
stated, Hylton v. The United States (3 Dallas, p. 171), is fur- 
ther considered, and in view of the historical evidence cited, 
shown to have only decided that the ‘tax on carriages involved 
acas an excise and was an indirect tar.’ 

“ Chief Justice Fuller, in rendering the opinion in that case, 
said: 

In distributing the power of taxation the Constitution retained to 
the States the absolute power of direct taxation, but granted to the Fed- 
eral Government the power of the same taxation upon condition that in 
its exercise such taxes should be apportioned among the several States 
according to numbers, and this was done in order to protect the States, 
which were surrendering to the Federal Government so many sources of 


income, the power of direct taxation, which was their principal remain- 
ing resource, 


LI——36 


“The Chief Justice further said: 

“Taxes on real estate being indisputably direct taxes, taxes on the 
lands or incomes of real estate are clearly direct taxes, 

“Again he said: 


“Taxes on personal property or on the income of personal propert 
are likewise direct taxes. g 4 alic 


“The Chief Justice further in the decision uses this lan- 
guage: 

“The tax imposed by sections 27 to 37, inclusive. of the act of 1894, 
so far as it applies to the income of real estate and of personal prop- 
erty, being a direct tax within the meaning of the Constitution and 
therefore unconstitutional and void because not apportioned according 
to representation of those sections constituting one entire scheme of 
taxation, is necessarily invalid, 

“These were the ‘income-tax cases,’ and it will be remem- 
bered that the Chief Justice and four of his associates con- 
curred in the opinion rendered by the majority of the court. 
It is true that four Associate Justices—namely, Mr. Justice 
Harlan, Mr. Justice Brown, Mr. Justice White, and Mr. Justice 
Jackson—dissented from the opinion, Mr. Justice Harlan using 
this language: 

The recent Ciyil War, involving the very existence of the Nation, 
was brought to a successful end and the authority of the Nation restored 
in part by the use of vast amounts of money raised under statutes im- 
posing duties on income derived from every kind of property, real and 
personal, not by the unequal rule of apportionment among the States on 
the basis of numbers but by the rule e operating upon indi- 
viduals and corporations in all the States, and we are now asked to 
declare, and the judgment this day rendered in effect declares, that tho 
enormous sums thus taken from the people and so used were taken in 
violation of the supreme law of the land. 

“There can be no possible question in view of the decision of 
the court in the ‘income-tax cases’ that it is the duty of Con- 
gress to refund the moneys collected by virtue of these tax 
statutes. [Applause.] It is said by some that Congress can not 
afford to do it because it involves such a large amount of 
money, more than sixty-eight millions of dollars. But when 
gentlemen view the case from that standpoint they must remem- 
ber that the Government has had the use of this $68,000,000 
for 40 years and more; that it was originally wrung from the 
lean purses cf people who were impoverished by 4 years of 
cruel, ceaseless war; that it was wrung from the lean purses 
oz people whose homes had been laid in ashes, and whose every 
household was in mourning, They must remember that this 
money was taken from people who had no voice in the levying 
of it; that it was taken from a people who could least afford 
to bear the burden, and that now, after this rich, powerful 
Government has had the use of it without interest for more than 
40 years, these people are simply asking that the principal be 
refunded. The Supreme Court of the United States has said, 
in effect, that it ought to be refunded; has sald, in effect, that 
tt would not be honest on the part of the Government to retain it. 
[Applause.] 

“And just here, Mr. Chairman, I desire to say that my atten- 
tion was called to this matter by a venerable statesman of this 
country, who gave most of his years in the service of his coun- 
try in this House and as a soldier in the Union Army. The 
Hon. Charles H. Grosyenor, who was a Member of the last 
Congress, and who for more than 20 years represented his 
district in this House, first called my attention to this matter 
and urged that we, who were primarily interested in behalf of 
our constituents, should make an effort to have the Govern- 
ment act justly toward our people. 

“On the 9th of the present month I addressed a letter to 
Gen. Grosvenor, a copy of which I shall read. 

“ And I want to say here, Mr. Chairman, before I rend it, that 
being the son of a Confederate soldier, living all my life in the 
South, imbued and filled with every sentiment that ever nerved 
and actuated that people, I am glad to know that men like this 
man who at times in my life I have thought were unnecessarily 
bitter—I am glad to know that in these latter days he, and people 
like him, of the North, commanding in their influence, loyal to 
their country, loyal to their States, loyal to every interest of this 
great Republic, are disposed to wipe out the last remaining dif- 
ferences between us, and treat us as citizens of the United 
States in very truth. [Applause.] 


Hon. CHAS. H. GROSVENOR, 
“Athens, Ohio. 


“My DEAR GENERAL: On the first day of the present session of Con- 
gress I introduced a bill to refund the taxes collected under the several 
acts of Congress levying a direct tax on raw cotton. I was inspired to 
introduce and undertake to pass this bill by remarks which you made 
to me during a conversation we had during the last days of the Fifty- 
ninth Congress. I intend before many days to address the House in 
support of my bill, and desire to quote you on the subject, but as what 
you said to me was in course of an informal private conversation, I do 
not care to quote vou without your consent. Again, I might, in just 
5 5 8 memory, misrepresent you, and, of course, I do not desire 
o do tha 


“ JANUARY 9, 1908. 
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“My recollection is that you said to me substan tials: while we were 
discussing what is called the Mega? cotton tax, that the levy and col- 
lection of these taxes were wrong, illegal. and unconstitutional, that 
the Supreme Court had so decided, and that there was no valid reason 
on earth why the money collected should not be refunded to the rightful 
owners or to the States. 

“Am I right as to this? T will certainty appreciate it very much if 
you will write me fully upon this subject, and give me permission to 
use your letter in connection with my speech. I will also appreciate 
it it you will cite me to the decision of the Supreme Court you referred 
to, whereln these tax acts were held to be unconstitutional. 

“Thanking you in advance for your kind attention to this matter and 


with best wishes. 
“Iam, yours, most truly, “Prank CLARK, 


“A few days since I received this reply: 
“ATHENS, On10, January 13, 1903. 
„Hon. FRANK Crank. 
“ Washington, D. C. E 
% Dran Str: T hava your letter of January 9. My recollection of 
our conversation is substantially the same as reloted by you. I under- 
stood myself then, as | anderatand now, thst the practical effect of 
the Supreme Court decisions had been to hold the cotton tax unconsti- 
tutional. It is possible that I may be wrong, but you are at entire 
liberty te nuote me if it is of the smallest benefit to you. 
“With kind regards, yours, truly, 
C. H. GROSVENOR. 


„Applause. ] 

“T desire now to ask permission to print in the Recorp an ab- 
stract of the history of efforts that have been made in the past 
looking to n refund of these taxes. In doing this I shall incor- 
porate a brief statement of ench bill introduced at different 
times by different Members of Congress some years back. I do 
not pretend to give them all, nor do I give them in chronological 
order. but I present these to show that our people can not be 
charged with laches in this matter. 

“Those that I have been able to find are as follows: 

„H. R. 2354, Fifty-third Congress, first session. By Mr. Enloe.] 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury issue to the governors of the 
several States in which cotton taxes were paid United States bonds in 
amounts specified for each State and equal to the amount of taxes enl- 
Iected within the State. These bonds to be held by sald States. to be 
refunded and distribirted to the parties who paid the tax. In case of a 
surplus remaining, the funds to be devoted to the school fund. 

(There was no report on this bill.) 

“TH. R. 281. Fifty-third Congress, first session. By Mr. Money.] 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury issue noninterest-bearing Treas- 
ury notes in such denominations as may be deemed expedient to the 
several Stntes in amounts equal to the cotton taxes collected therein. 
as indicated by the internal-rovenue report. That the sum so paid 
shall be held in trust by the several States for the benefit of the cotton 
preducers, to be paid to them under. 8 as ench State may 
deem it proper to make. In case the producer can not be reimbursed, 
the sum not distributed shall become the property of the State. The 
claims must he filed with each State within two years after the passage 
of ar act by such State providing for the distribution of the money 
refunded. That these notes shall me legat tender and shall nat be 
canceled by the United States when received at the Treasury, but used 
as other money. (No report.) 

“TH. R. 2856, Fifty-third Congress, first session, Is same as 2354.] 

“TH. R. 196, Fifty-third Congress, first session. By Mr. Wheeler.] 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury shall pay mong equal to the 
amount collected in cotton taxes to each State. said State to desicnate 

-who shall be enstodian of the fund. In case the tax was pald hy the 
rson to whom the catton was shipped residing in another State. the 
tate where said cotton was grown shall be the recipient. (No report.) 

H. R. 128. Fifty-third Congress, first session. By Mr. Oats.] 

“In the case of the Supreme Court bolding the law under which 
cotten taxes were collected unconstitutional. any citizen who had paid 
the tax shail be permitted to bring suit for its recovery in the Court of 
Claims, Within 60 days after judgment, either the petitioner or the 
United States shall have the right of appeal to the Supreme Court, and 
when such appeal shall bave been taken the court shall not try any 
case nntil the appeal case has been decided. The Court of Claims shall 
decide all suits which are brought within one year of the Supreme 
Court’s holding the original tax law to be unconstitutional. (No report.) 

“TH. R. 124, first session, Fifty-third Congress. By Mr. MeRac.] 

“That the Secretary of the Treasury nay to each State a sum equal 
to the cotton taxes collected therein. The said States to pay to such 
producers as shall make claim within two years after the passage of 
this act. The remainder, if any, shall be used as a permanent school 
fund. In no ease shall payment be made to any assignee of such 
claim, (No report.) 

“TH. R. 2640, first session. Fifty-second Congress, is same as 12%, 
first session, Fifty-third Congress. No report.] 

“TH. R. 2607, same as H. R. 196, first session, Fifty-third Congress. 
No report.] 

„H. R. 650, first session, Fifty-second Congress, same as 2354, first 
s2ssion, Fifty-third Congress. No report.] 

“TH, R. 8865, first session, Fifty-second Congress. By Mr. Oats.} 

„This bill is same as introduced by Mr. Oats in Fifty-third Con- 

gress, The House report is 2528, first session, -second Congress. 
“TH. R. 8266, first session, Fifty-second Congress. Ry Mr. Oats.] 
“That the Secretary of the n pay to each State an amount 
equal to the cotton tax collected within said State, to be ot 
by such State as thelr next tures shall direct. (No report.) 
II. R. 700, second session Forty-second Congress. By Mr.Golladay.] 
“That the 8 of 8 refund to all persons the cotton 
tax collected by the United States. and that he shall make such rules 
as he may ry in connection therewith. (No report.) 


“ [IL R. 1592, second session Forty-second Congress. By Mr. McKee.] 


“That restitution shall be made of all moneys collected as cot 
taxes. That the Secretary of the Treasury shall issue donas of § S500 
and $1,000 denomination and Treasury notes to cover amounts less 
than that. That a commission shall be appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, which shall adjudicate 
all claims, That such commission shall sit for two years and all 
claims must be filed within that time. (The rest of this long bill pre- 


scribes the manner of tak 
8 ing testimony and the duties and powers of 


“(No report.) 


“And also I shall attach to my remarks and print in the 
Rxconp copious extracts from the opinion of the court, as well 
as from the dissenting opinion of the justices in the incomie- 
tax cases,’ It will be seen by these extracts, I am quite sure, 
that every contention which I have made is amply sustained 
by the highest court in the land—the most exalted judicial 
tribunal in all the world: 


“ [Pollock v. Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co.. 
vol. 157, p. 429. 

15 Chief Justice Fuller: 

The men who framed and adopted that instrument (the Constitu- 
tion) had just emerged from the struggle for independence, whose 
e cry had been that taxation and representation go together.“ 

* * * ° s. » 

“*The mother country had taught the colonists in the con wi 
to establish that taxes could not be imposed by the Rann roan 
they were granted by the representatives of the realm, that self-taxation 
constituted the main security against oppression. 

s 2 s e s $ * 

“ Tuns, m the matter of taxation, the Constitution recognizes th 
two great classes of direct and indirect taxes, and lays dome see, 1 
8 apes Lg trae must — 3 namely. the rules of ap- 

ent as to direct taxes and the rule of unif 
— and excises. S 

z 2 * $ 0 0 $ e 

„And this view was expressed hy Mr. Chief Justice Chase in The 
License Tax Cases (5 Wal.. 464-471). when he said: “It is trne that 
the power of Congress to tax Is a very extensive power. It ts given in 
the Constitution, with only one exception and only two qualifications, 
Congress can not tax exports, and it must impose direct taxes by the 
rule of Bppcetion vent and indirect taxes by the rule of the uniformity. 


Thus Umited. and thus only, it reach $ 
AREA SCS 3 ches every subject, and may be exer 
» 
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2 $ 
“* Ordinarily all taxes paid primarily by persons who can shift the 

burden upon some one else. or who nre under no legal compnisinn to 
pay them, are considered indirect taxes; but a tax upon property hold- 
ers in respect of thelr estates. whether real or personal, or of the 
income yielded by such estates, and the payment of which can not be 
avoided, are direct taxes. 

a : se > e > a 
„In the conyention of Massachusetts by which the Constitut 
was ratified, the second section of Article T beta under . 
Mr. King said: “It is a principle of this Constitution that repre- 
sentation and taxation should go hand in hand.” 

* s SS * . % s 
„And John Adams. Davis. Sumner. King, and Sedgwick all agt 
that a direct tax would be the last source of revenue Aite Pete 

Congress. 
* > b * * 0 


* 

“In Virginia, Mr. John Marshall said: The obfects of direct taxes 
are well understood; they are but few: what are they? Lands, slaves, 
stock of all kinds, and a few other articles of domestic property.’ 

. * s s s s * 

“Mr. Randolph sald: 

But in this new Constitution there is a more just and equitable 
rule fixed—a limitation beyong which they can not go. Representa- 
tives and taxes go hand in hand; according to the one will the other 
be regulated. The number of Representatives is determined by the 
number of inhabitants; they have nothing to do but to lay taxes 
accordingly.’ 

> 0 * * s 0 . 

“In discussing the ease of Hylton v. United States (carringe-tax 
ease), the Chief Justice says: It will be perceived that cach of the 
justices, while suggesting doubt whether anything but a capitation or 
a land tax was n direct tax within the meaning of the Constitution, 
distinctly avoided expressing an opinion upon that question or laying 
down a comprehensive definition, but confined his opinion to the case 
before the court.“ 

e + . s. * e . 
aT the act of July 14. 1798, when a war with France was sup- 
posed to be impending. a direct tax of two millions of dollars was 
apportioned to the States, respectively,’ ete. 
* > 0 


~ > * s 
“*By the act of August 2, 1813, a direct tax of $3,000,000 was laid 
and apportioned to the States.’ 
* e 


2 . e * * 
„The act of January 9. 1815, laid a direct tax of $6,000,000, which 
was apportioned, assessed.“ ete. 
* 


* e > * 
“These acts are attributable to the War of 1812. 
. * s * . * „ 
„The act of August 5, 1861 (12 Stat., 292-204, C. 45), imposed a tax 
of twenty millions of dollars, which was apportioned and to be levied 


wholly on estate, and also le taxes on Incomes whether de- 
rived from property or E trade or vocation (12 Stat. I., 309), 
and this was followed 7 the acts of July 1. 1862 (12 Stat. L., 43 
473. C. 119) ; March 3, 1863 (12 Stat. L., 713, 723, C. 74); June 30, 
1864 (13 Stat. I., 223, 281, C. 173); March 3, 1865 (13 Stat. L., 4 
479, - 15): Joly 13, 1866 (14 


78) : March 10, 1866 (14 Stat. L., 4 
Stat. 98, 137, C. 184); Ma 
July 14, 1870 (16 Stat., 256, C. 255). 
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“Tie finds: 

„First. That the distinction between direct and indirect taxation 
was well understood by the framers of the Constitution and those who 
adopted it. 

“Second. That under the State systems of taxation all taxes on real 
estate or personal property or the rents or income thereof were re- 
garded as direct taxes. 

“Third. That the rules of apportionment and of uniformity were 
adopted in view of that distinction and those systems. 

“Fourth. That whether the tax on carriages was direct or indirect 
was disputed, but the tax was sustained as a tax on the use and an 


cise. 

“ Fifth. That the original expectation was that the power of direct 
taxation would be exercised only in extraordinary exigencies, and down 
to August 15, 1894, this expectation has been realized. 

“In Pacifi¢ Insurance Co. v. Soule (7 Wall., 433) the validity of a 
tax which was described as ‘upon the business of an insurance com- 
pany’ was sustained on the ground that it was ‘a duty or excise, and 
came within the decision in Hylton’s case. 
ka $ > 2 b s * 

„In Venzie Bank v. Tenne (8 Wall.. 533, 544, 546) a tax was laid 
on the circulation of State banks or national banks paying out the 
notes of individuals or State banks, and it was held that it might well 
ee 1 the 3 a 1 8 and as falling within the same 
category as Soule’s case ( Fall., ys 
me S a 5 of the opinions in Hylton’s case, the Chief Justice 

ase) said: 

eit may further be taken as established upon the testimony of 
Paterson, that the words ‘direct taxes,” as used in the Constitution, 
comprehended only capitation taxes and taxes on land, and perhaps 
taxes on personal property by general valuation and assessment of the 
various descriptions possessed within the several States. 

. * a * . * . 

“*Scholey v. Rew (23 Wall., 331) was the case of a succession tax 
which the court held to be “ plainty an excise tax or duty” upon the 
Ceyolution of the estate or the right to become beneficially entitled to 
the same, or the Income thereof, in possession or expectancy. 

* $ * + * s * 


„In Railroad Company v. Collector (100 U. S., 595, 596) the validity 
of a tax collected of a corporation upon the interest paid by it upon its 
bonds was held to be “essentially an excise on the business of the class 
of corporations mentioned in the statute.” ' 

“The case of Springer v. United States (102 U. S., 586, 602), chiefly 
relied on and urged upon us as decisive. 

“That was an action of ejectment brought on a tax deed issued to 
the United States on sale of defendant's real estate for income taxes. 
The defendant contended that the deed was void because the tax was 
a direct tax, not levied in accordance with the Constitution. Unless 
the tax were wholly Invalid, the defense failed.“ 

“The opinion thus concludes: 

„Our conclusions are that direct tares, within the meaning of the 
Constitution, are only capitation taxes, as expressed in that instrument, 
and taxes on real estate; and that the tax of which the plaintif in 
error compains is within the category of an excise or duty.“ 

“While (says Chief Justice Fuller) this language is broad enough to 
cover the interest as well as the professional earnings, the case would 
have been more significant as a precedent if the distinction had been 
brought out in the report and commented on in arriving at judgment, 
for a tax on professional receipts might be treated as an excise or duty, 
and therefore indirect, when a tax on the income of personality might 
be held to be direct. 

“Be this as it may, it Is conceded in all these cases, from that of 
Hylton to that of Springer, that taxes on land are direct taxes, and in 
none of them is it determined that taxes on rents or income derived 
from land are not taxes on land. 

s > > . b s . 


“The requirement of the Constitution is that no direct tax shall be 
laid otherwise than by apportionment—the prohibition is not against 
direct taxes on land, from which the implication is sought to be drawn 
that Indirect taxes on Jand would be constitutional, but it is against all 
direct taxes—and it is admitted that a tax on real estate is a direct 
tax. Unless, therefore, a tax upon rents or income issuing out of lands 
is intrinsically so different from a tax on the land itself that it belongs 
to a wholly different class of taxes, such taxes must be regarded as 
falling within the same category as a tax on real estate co nomine. 
The name of the tax is unimportant. The real question is, Is there any 
basis upon which to rest the contention that real estate belongs to one 
of the two great classes of taxes and the rent or income which is 
the incident of its ownership belongs to the other? We are unable 
to perceive any ground for the alleged distinction. An annual tax 
upon the annual value or annual user of real estate appears to us the 
same in substance as an annual tax on the real estate, which would be 
paid out of the rent or income. This law taxes the income received 
from land and the growth or produce of the land. Mr. Justice Pater- 
son observed in Hylton’s case, Land, independently of its produce, is 
of no value’; and certainly had no thought that direct taxes were 
confined te unproductive land. 

5 


* s > . è * 


“Nothing can be clearer than that what the Constitution intended 
to guard against was the exercise by the General Government of the 
power of directly taxing persons and property within any State through 
a majority made up from the other States. It is true that the effect 
of requiring direct taxes to be apportioned among the States in pro- 
portion to their population is necessarily that the amount of taxes on 
the individual taxpayer in a State having the taxable subject matter 
to a larger extent in proportion to its population than another State 
bas would be less than in such other State, but this inequality must 
be held to bave been contemplated, and was manifestly designed to 
operate to restrain the exercise of the power of direct taxation to 


extraordinary emergencies, and to prevent an attack upon accumulated 
property by mere force of numbers. = 
° * è > e + » 


“But the acceptance of the rule of apportionment was one of the 
compromises which made the adoption of the Constitution possible, and 
secured the creation of that dual form of government, so elastic and 
so strong, which has thus far survived in unabated vigor. If, by 
calling a tax indirect when it is essentially direct, the rule of propor- 
tion could be frittered away, one of the great landmarks defining the 
boundary between the Nation and the States of which it is composed 


would have disappeared, and with it one of the bulwarks of private 
rights and private property. 
. s s 


s s$ 

“We are of opinion that the law in question, so far as it levies a 
tax on the rents or income of real estate, is in violation of the Con- 
stitution and is invalid, 

hd * = * * * . 

“Mr. Justice Field: 

“t First calls attention to the debates in the “ convention,” and Kors 
ticularly to the unwillingness of the coast States to relinquish their 
right to levy duties upon imports, and of the small interior States to 
confer upon the General Government the right to levy direct taxes, and 
says: “It was feared at times that the effort to form a new gov- 
ernment would fail. But happily a compromise was effected by an 
agreement that direct taxes should be laid by Congress by oppor 
ing them among the States according to their representation. In return 
for this concession by some of the States, the other States bordering 
on navigable waters consented to relinquish to the new Government the 
control of duties, imposts, and excises, and the regulation of com- 
merce, with the condition that the duties, imposts, and excises should 
be uniform throughout the United States; so that on the one hand, 
anything like o 8 or undue advantage of any one State over 
the others would be prevented by the apportionment of the direct taxes 
among the States according to their representation, and, on the other 
hand, 8 like oppression or hardship in the levying of duties, im- 
posts, and excises would be avoided by the provision that they should be 
uniform throughout the United States. This compromise was essential 
to the continued union and harmony of the States. It protected every 
State from being controlled in its taxation by the superior numbers of 
one or more other States.“ 

. 0 $ $ * 0 . 

„„It the court sanctions the power of discriminating taxation and 
nullifies the uniformity mandate of the Constitution,’ as said by one 
one who has been all his life a student of our institutions, ‘it will 
mark the hour when the sure decadence of our present Government 
will commence.’ 

* kd $ * 6 0 > 

“There is no safety in allowing the limitation to be adjusted except 
in strict compliance with the mandates of the Constitution, which re- 
quire its taxation, if imposed by direct taxes, to be apportioned among 
the States according to their representation, and if imposed by indirect 
taxes, to be uniform in operation and, so far as practicable, in propor- 
tion to their property, equal upon all citizens.” 


“I also ask permission to print in the Recorp and as a part 
of my remarks Report No. 2528, made in the Fifty-second Con- 
gress at the second session by Mr. Oates, a Member of Congress 
from the State of Alabima, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary : 


House Report No. 2528, Fifty-second Congress, second session.] 

“The Committee on the Judiciary, having had under consideration the 
bill (H. R. 8365) entitled ‘A bill to provide for refunding the tax laid 
and collected on raw cotton in the event that the Supreme Court holds 
the law under which the same was collected to have been unconstitu- 
tional, make to the House the following report: 

By act of Congress approved July 1, 1862, and subsequent amenda- 
tory acts, a tax was imposed on raw cotton, under which collections 
were made and the money paid into the Treasury of the United States, 
aggregating $68,072,388.99. This money was collected in the years 
1863 to 1868, both inclusive. 

“At the beginning of the late war a large part of the crop of 1869 
was held by brokers and factors in the Northern States for the benefit 
of the producers. A large part of the crop of 1861 in the border 
States also went into the hands of northern factors, which accounts 
for the fact that a considerable amount of this tax was collected in 
New York, Philadelphia, and other points in the Northern States. but 
all of the cotton upon which the tax was thus collected was grown ex- 
elusively in the Southern States. This tax was enforced and collected 
upon all these cottons as well as those wh subsequent to its enact- 
ment; $64,935,121.56 of this tax was collected in the Scuthern States, 
either directly or indirectly, from the producers. 

“Section 8 of Article I of the Constitution empowers Congress to lay 
and collect taxes, duties, imposts, gnd excises for three general pur- 
poses, viz, first, to pay the debts of the United States; second, to pro- 
vide for the common defense of the United States; and, third, to provide 
for the general welfare of the United States. The latter part of that 
section contains the following restriction upon this exercise of power: 
‘But all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout the 
United States.’ 

“Subdivisions 4 and 5 of section 9 are as follows: No capitation or 
other direct tax shall be laid unless in proportion to the census or 
enumeration hereinbefore directed to be en'; and no tax or dutics 
shall be laid or articles exported from any State.’ 

“The original act taxing cotton read as follows: 

“t There shall be ped by_the producer, owner, or holder upon alt 
cotton produced within the United States. * * * a tax of 2 cents 
per pound,’ etc. The last one of the amendatory acts in relation to 
said tax was approved July 13, 1866. entitled ‘An act to reduce in- 
ternal taxation,’ cte., but in fact it increased the tax imposed upon 
cotton from 2 to 3 cents per pound. Under this latter amendment 
three-fourths of the total amount of the tax was collected. It will 
therefore be observed that it was not a war tax, but enacted more than 
a year after the peace. It is yet an open question as to whether these 
acts were constitutional. If the tax laid was a direct one, then it is 
unquestionably unconstitutional for want of uniformity in 3 
ment. If the tax laid on raw cotton was indirect, it was constitutional, 
7 it 1 a tax upon exports, in which latter event it was uncon- 
stitut lonal. 

The question of the constitutionality of the laws laying this tax was 
brought before the Supreme Court of the United States in the case of 
Sanders, from Tennessee, and very ably argued upon both sides before 
that tribunal. Eight of the justices sat in the case. Chief Justice 
Chase, being indisposed, did not sit in the case; and after full considera- 
tion the court was found to be equally divided, four justices main- 
taining that the acts were unconstitutional and four maintaining that 
they were constitutional. Before the question could be again presented 
the law was repealed, after which a case could not be made. If this 
tax was 18 hy u constitutional law, however oppressive its opera- 
tion upon the people of the Southern or cotton-growing States, there 13 
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no legal ground or claim for refunding the tax. On the other hand, ‘if 
the law imposing the tax was unconstitutional, the money was wrong- 
fully collected, and there is an implied promise upon the part of the 
Government to refund it; or, in other words, it is a debt against the 
United States which should be paid. 


“A great many people, and among them many of the very best lawyers 
in the country, believe that the law was unconstitutional, The argu- 
ment of ex-Justice John A. Sed apres before the Sapreme Court is very 
convincing. The Government the United States is one which pro- 
ceeds in all of Its civil operations according to law, and it never was in: 
teuded to be sdministered Ín any of its departments otherwise. Your 
committee think the question of sufficient importance to provide a 
means by which the Supreme Court may determine the question of 
constitutionality and thereby forever set at rest the question as to 
whether this large sum collected as taxes was rightfully or wrongfully 
collected. The bill provides for opening the Court of Claims to those 
who paid the tax, until a case is made and 1 to the Supreme 
Court, and then for a stay of proceedings until that court decides the 
question; and shonld the court hold the acts to be unconstitutional, it 
allows one year thereafter to all persons interested to bring their suits 
in said Court of Claims. On the contrary, if the law is sustained, that 
Would put an end to all these claims, 

„ Font committee, therefore, believing it just, report said bill favor- 
ably to the House and recommend its passage. 


“Mr. Chairman, I have placed in the Recorp as part of my re- 
marks an abstract statement with reference to seyeral bills 
that have heretofore been introduced in relation to this matter. 
They were introduced years ago when the feeling of humanity 
and brotherly love between the sections was not such as it is 
now, and, of course, no relief was expected. The gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Hrriin], I believe, deserves credit for re- 
newing interest in this matter. because he introduced a bill 
looking to the refunding of this money in the first session of 
the Fifty-niuth Congress. ‘The gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. THomas] has also introduced a bill looking to that same 
result. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Sims] has like- 
wise introduced one; the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. ANSBEREY] 
has likewise introduced a bill of the same character, and 
various other gentlemen have introduced bills of like character. 


“I want to say now, Mr. Chairman, in conclusion, that I, as a 


southern man and the son of a southern soldier, am opposed 
absolutely to the bill of the gentleman from Alabama to pension 
Confederate soldiers by the United States Government. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

“Mr. HxrIIN. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man to whom he refers, what gentleman from Alabama? 

“Mr. CLank of Florida. The gentleman from Alabama, Mr. 
Horson. I am opposed to it because as a Representative upon 
this floor I do not believe it is right. I do not believe it is a 
proper charge against the Government of the United States. 
I am opposed to it in the second place because our own States 
will take care of these veterans of the ‘lost cause.’ We will 
tax ourselves to care for them, and we will cheerfully aid in 
caring for Union veterans besides. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] No, Mr. Chairman, I will never be fonnd upon 
this floor asking this Congress for charity to the people whom I 
represent. I am asking in this bill that this Congress be just 
to those people; that this Congress pay them the money that 
js their due, and that has been wrongfully, unconstitutionally, 
nd illegally taken from their pockets. No charity is asked, and 
never will be; all that we ask is simple, naked, even-handed 
justice under the Constitution of our country. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] : 

“Mr. Tuomas of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, before the 
gentleman sits down I would like fo ask bim a question. 

“The CHAInNMHAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

„Mr. CLARK of Florida. Yes. 

“Mr. Tuomas of North Carolina. I have listened, Mr. Chair- 
man, with a grest deal of interest to the very eloquent speech 
of the gentleman from Florida, which is perhaps the most ex- 
haustive discussion of this question we have ever had. I per- 
haps was not attentive at the time, but I want to ask the 
gentleman from Florida if a considerable portion of these taxes, 
if refunded, would not go to the States of the North? 

“Mr. CLARK of Florida. About eight millions of dollars would 
go north and abont sixty million dollars south. 

“Mr. THomas of North Carolina. I want to ask the gentle- 
man this further question: I understood from his argument, 
and that is my understanding of the decisions of the Supreme 
Court, that in the ease of the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Com- 
pany the court reverses the former decision of the Supreme 
Court and holds substantially that this tax was an unconstitu- 
tional tax. 

“Mr. CLARK of Florida. Absolutely. The dissenting opinion 
of Mr. Justice Harlan admits that. He distinctly calis atten- 
tion to the fact that under the decision of the court vast sums 
of money must be returned to the people.” 

Mr. Speaker, since the speech referred to was delivered the 
Supreme Court of the United States in a number of cases has 


‘had occasion to discuss the levying of “direct” and “excise” 


taxes by Congress, but in not one instance has the court shown 


the slightest inclination to vary its ruling as to “ direct” taxes 
as defined in the case of Pollock v. Farmers Loan & Trust 
Co. (157 U. S., 429). The case wherein the taxing power of 
Congress and the varions kinds of taxes which Congress may 
lay is most exhaustively discussed is the case of Flint b. 
Stone Tracy Co. (220 U. S., 107), known as the “ Corporation 
tax case.” Section 38 of the tariff act of 1909 provided for the 
levying of an annual “special excise tax” on all corporations, 
joiut-stock companies, or associations “ organized for profit and 
lutving a capital stock represented by shares,” and all “in- 
surance companies” organized “under the laws of the United 
Stutes or of any State or Territory, or under the acts of Con- 
gress applicable to Alaska or the District of Columbia,” “ with 
respect to the carrying on or doing business by such corpora- 
tion,” and so forth, “equivalent to 1 per cent upon the entire 
net income over and aboye $5,000,” and so forth. This section 
was attacked upon various grounds and among others, that it 
was unconstitutional, at least so far as it attempted to tax the 
income from the real and personal property of such corporations, 
joint-stock companies, and so forth, because this was a “ direct 
tax” and “required to be apportioned according to population 
among the States.” 

Mr. Justice Day delivered the opinion of the court, and there 
was no dissenting opinion. The court quoted the provisions of 
the Constitution which were applicable, as follows: 

The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, im- 
posts, and excises to pay the debts and provide for the common defense 


and general welfare of the United States; but aſi duties, imposts, and 


excises shail be uniform throughout the United States. (Art. I. sec. 8 


Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the sev- 
eral States which may be included within this Union, according to 
their respective numbers. (Art. I, see. 2, clause 3.) 

No capitation or other direct tax shall be iaid unless in proportion 
to the census or enumeration hereinbefore directed to be taken. (Art. 
I, sec. 9, clause 4.) 


After quoting these constitutional provisions the court pro- 
ceeds to differentiate this case from the Pollock case, it having 
been asserted by counsel in argument that for the court to sus- 
tain the constitutionality of the “corporation tax” would be 
to reverse its judgment in the Pollock case or the“ income-tax 
eases.” The court in its opinion makes it clear that in laying 
the tax in section 38 of the tariff act of 1909 the Congress in- 
tended to, and by clear and unmistakable language did. place 
a tax on “the carrying on or doing of a certain designated 
business.“ It was in no sense a tax on property, either real or 
personal, as such, but was an occupation tax or a tax on the 
privilege of engaging in a particular kind of business in a par- 
ticular way. 

In speaking of the Pollock case, Mr. Justice Day says: 

The issue presented in the Pollock case was whether an income tax 
was direct within the meaning of the Constitution, The contentions 
which the case involved were thus presented: On the one band it was 
argued that only capitation taxes and taxes on land ns such were di- 
rect, within the meaning of the Constitution, considered as a matter of 
first impression, and that prams adjudications had construed the 
Constitution as haying that import. On the other hand it was asserted 
that in principle direct taxes, in the constitutional sense, embraced not 
only taxes on land and capitation taxes, but all bardens laid on real 
or personal property because of its ownership, which were equivalent to 


a direct tax on such property, and it wes affirmed that the previous 
adjudications of this court had settled nothing to the contrary. 
s > s$ $ s ka 


á 

Undoubtedly, in the course of the opinion in the Pollock case, it was 
said that if a tax was direct within the constitutional sense the mere 
erroncous qualification of it as an excise or duty wonld not take It out 
of the constitutional requirement as to apportionment, But this lan- 
guage related to the subject matter under consideration, and was but a 
statement that a tax which was in itself direct, because imposed upon 
property solely by reason of its ownership., could not be changed by 
affixing fo it the qualifications of excise or duty. Here we are asked to 
decide that a tax is a direct tax on property which has at all times 
been considered as the antithesis of such a tax; that is, has ever been 
treated as a duty or excise because of the particular occasion which 
gives rise to its levy. 

> e * a * * $ 

Considering that the constitutional rule of apportionment had its 
origin In the purpose to prevent taxes on persons solely because of their 
general ownership of property from being levied by ang other rule than 
that of apportionment, two things were decided by the court: First, 
that no sound distinction existed between a tax levied on a person 
solely because of his general ownership of real property and the same 
tax mposed solely because of his general ownership of personal prop- 
srg ndly, that the tax on the income derived from such property, 
real or personal, was the legal equivalent of a direct tax on the prop- 
erty from woich said income was derived, and hence must be apport 
tioned. These conclusions, however, lend no support to the contention 
that It was decided that duties. imposts, and excises, which are not the. 
essential equivalent of a tax on property genewilly, real or personal, 
solely because of its ownership, must be converted into direct taxes, be- 
cause it is conceived that it would be demonstrated by a close analysis 
nat they could not be shifted from the person upon whom they first 


Thus it is seen that the court, in plain language, declares the 
law of this land to be “that no sound distinction existed be- 
tween a tax levied on a person solely because of his general 
ownership of real property, and the same tax imposed solely be- 
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eause of his general ownership of personal property.” The 
court even went further than that and declared “that the tax 
on the income derived from such property, real or personal, was 
the legal equivalent of a direct tax on the property from which 
said income was derived, and hence must be apportioned.” 
These taxes were levied directly on cotton, the constitutional 
rule of apportionment wes ignored, utterly ignored, and surely 
no man, in view of the facts, in view of the constitutional re- 
quirement, and in view of these strong declarations of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, will conténd that they 
were legally levied and collected. I have made a thorough 
search of the cases, and I here and now assert, without the fear 
of successful contradiction, that from the days of 

down to this good hour no utterance of the Supreme Court of 
the United States can be found net in consonance with the posi- 
tion I take in this case, The language of the Constitution 
itself is so clear that no clarification of its meaning is needed— 
“the wayfaring man, thongh a fool, need not err therein.” 
But an unbroken line of decisions, beginning with the very 
birth of our judicial system, in terms which no man can fail to 
comprehend, declare null and yoid all acts of Congress levying 
direct taxes upon either real or personal property or the income 
from either, except the same be apportioned among the seyeral 
States and Territories in accordance with their population. 

Not one of these four acts of Congress levying taxes on cotton 
apportioned the taxes nmong the States and Territories. In 
each case the act provided for the levy of a direct tax on per- 
sonal property—cotton-——and therefore each and every one of 
the four acts of Congress was absolutely null, void, and uncon- 
stitutional. This money was exacted illegally and wrongfully, 
and until it is refunded will ferever stand as a disgrace to this 
great Gorernment, which can not afford to be the recipient of 
money wrung from the lean purses of its own people by such 
outrageous methods, 

Mr. Speaker, 48 years ago last April, when the knightly 
Robert E. Lee surrendered the remnant of the ence invincible 
Army of Northern Virginia to the courageous Ulysses S. Grant, 
the war, so far us the brave men of both armies were concerned, 
came to an end, and the heroic souls from every section of the 
Republic bent themselves to the task of building a better and 
more glorious Union than had ever existed before. To-day 
Old Glory, the starry emblem of freedom, proudly floats over 48 
sovereign States bound together not only by a common destiny 
and common interests, cemented not only with the sacred blood 
of our fathers in that four years of fratricidal war, but saneti- 
fied by that patriotic love for our common country which 15 
years ago sent the sons of “those who wore the blue” and the 
sons of “those who wore the gray” in solid phalanx to moet a 
foreign foe. To-day, with a hundred million people, with our 
mines, cur forests, our factories, our farms, with all our mate- 
rial wealth and our incomparable governmental institutions, 
we have the best country and the best Government which ever 
existed upon the earth. Under these conditions and at this 
time, may I not appeal with confidence to my fellow Members 
fer justice to those people whom in part I represent upon the 
floor of this great House of Representatives? 

The objection has been made that it is a large sum of money. 
This is true. But, my friends, we are not asking for interest. 
We are simply asking this great, powerful, and wealthy Govern- 
ment to return to the poor people, or to their heirs, the princi- 
pal—the exact amount of money—which forty-odd years ago 
was wrongfully and illegally taken from them. These people 
are not asking for charity; they are not seeking alms; they are 
asking justice—simple, naked, even-handed justice. My friends, 
we are the guardians of the Nation’s honor, and we should 
guard it as safely as we seek to protect our own personal honor. 
No Government is justified in taking property simply because 
it is powerful enough to do so, and if by mistake of law, or 
otherwise, a Government illegally and wrongfully deprives a 
citizen of his property the only honest course for that Govern- 
ment to pursue is to make restitution, to return the property. 
The Government of the United States has taken this money 
without warrant of law, without a shadow of legal authority. 
It should be returned. It is a large sum, but that does not 
justify the Government in keeping it. I should not object to the 
bill being amended so that it would be returned in installments 
during a series of years; but I am jealous of the honor of my 
country and I want steps taken, and taken now, to discharge 
this debt. 

Mr. Speaker, bills of various kinds ‘have from time to time 

been presented to Congress seeking to make some disposition of 
the money collected under these uneonstitutional tax acts. 
Some have proposed that it be paid into the school funds of the 
different States wherein it was collected; some haye proposed 
that it be paid to these States to be used in constructing good 


roads; some have proposed that it be paid to Confederate vet- 
erans; and some proposed other plans to dispose of it. I desire 
to submit that Congress has no power to dispose of this money 
in any of these ways. Congress can only do one thing—there is 
only one honest and legal thing for Congress to do—and that is 
to make provision for the return of this money to the rightful 
owners, or to the heirs of the rightful owners. In my bill I 
have made provision for this. 

The first section of the bill provides that the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall credit each State and Territory and the District 
of Columbia with a sum of money eqnal to all collections made 
in them, respectively, under these several cotton-tax acts, and 
the second section provides for the appropriation, directs that 
the money be paid to the governors of the different States and 
Territories and the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
but not until the legislature of the State or Territory has, by 
resolution or otherwise, agreed to accept the particular sum 
named and the trusts imposed by the bill in full satisfaction-of 
all claims against the United States on aecount of these cotton 
taxes. The bill further provides that each State and Territory 
and the District of Columbia shall hold the money in trust for 
six years, during which period claimants may submit proof of 
their claims, and all money unclaimed at the expiration of six 
years shall revert to the respective State or Territory or to the 
District of Columbia. This bill is drawn exactly as the act of 
Congress of the 2d day of March, 1891, by the terms of which 
Congress refunded to the several States and Territories the 
money collected under the act of Congress of the Sth day of 
August, 1861, levying a direct tax on land, and where, as in the 
acts here, the rule of apportionment was disregarded. 

This bill is pending now before the Committee on War 
Claims, and I sincerely hope and believe that before many days 
that honorable committee will report the same favorably to this 
House, I have sought this opportunity to speak in order that 
I might place this whole ease in the Recoxp, in order to give 
Members ample opportunity to become fully advised before they 
would be cated on to vote. I haye given a great deal of time, 
investigation, and thought to this matter, and am fully con- 
vineed that nə Member will vote against this bill if he will 
familiarize himself with it. It is honest and clean, and again 
I repeat that my people are asking no benefaction; they are 
pleading for no alms; they are seeking no charity, but, stand- 
ing upon the solid granite of eternal truth, they are demanding 
that measure of even-handed justice which they have the right 
to expect from the Representatives of the glorious manhood of 
this mighty Republic. [Loud applause.] 


LOBBY ACTIVITIES AND CHARGES AGAINST MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE, 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennesee. Mr. Speaker, I have here for 
presentation the report of the select committee of the House 
appointed under House resolution 198. 

For the information of Members I wish to state that it was 
about 1 o'clock this morning when I carried the final corrected 
proof of the report to the Printing Office. I was not able at that 
hour to obtain the number which the report would bear, and 
consequently could not have the House print made, As early 
as possible this morning the number was obtained. and instruc- 
tions have been given to the Printing Office, and it is hoped 
that a print will be here within an hour, or as soon as possible, 
for distribution among the Members. 

I now present the report and ask for its reading under the 
erder heretofore entered. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the report. 

The Clerk began the reading of the report. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, unless there is 
objection, I ask unanimous consent that the reading of the reso- 
lution under which the committee was appointed be omitted. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to omit the reading of the resolution. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I think the whole report ought to 


-be read, 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects. 
The Clerk resumed and completed the reading of the report, 
which is as follows: 


{House Report No. 113, Sixty-third Congress, second session.) 
CHARGES AGAINST MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE AND LOBBY ACTIVITIES. 


Mr. Gannurr of Tennessee, from the Select Committee of the House 
of Representatives appointed under House resolution 198, submitted 
the following report: 

The Select Committee of the House of Representatives, appointed 
under House resolution 198, respectfully submits the following report: 

On June 29, 1913. there appeared in the New York World and the 
Chicago Tribune, daily newspapers published in New York, N. Y.. and 
Chicago, III., respectively, articles giving an account of various alleged 


activities. along lines, industrial, political, and legislative, of certain 
organizations known as (1) the National Association of Manufac- 
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turers of the United States (hereinafter referred to as the N. A. M.). 
and (2) the National Council for Industrial Defense (hereinafter 


referred to as the N. C. I. D.), together with kindred and, in a cer- 
tain sense, coordinate organizations, to which later reference will be 


made. 

Following the appearance of these articles there were published in 
these and other newspapers throughout the country upon successive 
days other stories and matter in elaboration and amplification of the 
original. These subsequent publications, however, did not present 
ying substantially new or add to the original. in so far as the scope 

parnaso, of the investigation ordered to be made by your committee 

concerned. 
These original articles, filling many columns in the newspapers, 
were exceedingly sensational in character and excited widespread atten- 
tion throughout the country. The names of many men now conspicuous 
in public affairs and ponuag life, as well as many who, while not now 
in office, were formerly prominent and active, were used with freedom 
and in various connections.. Among these were many who were formerly 
and some who are now Members of the House of Representatives. 
Some of these were so mentioned and written about and commented 
upon as to occasion the belief on their part and on the part of others 
that their official integrity had been impugned and their official char- 
acter seriously and sinisterly questioned. Aside from the charges involv- 
ing the names of Representatives, the articles contained other 
allegations of public and political activity which caused many Mem- 
bers of the House to believe that an investigation in regard thereto was 
desirable and proper, and accordingly several resolutions were intro- 
duced providi for an inquiry not alone as to the charges relative to 
individual Members in their representative capacity, but also as to the 
general activities and efforts along legislative and political lines of 
these organizations during a period of many years, These several 
resolutions being referred to the Committee on Rules, that committee 
reported a substitute therefor, and, after being discussed and amended 
in the House, the substitute was, on July 9, 1913, adopted by the House 
in the following form: 


an. 
ani 
is 


House resolution 198. 


“ Whereas there have appeared in recent issues of various newspapers 
published In the United States divers statements and char; as to 
the existence and activity of a lobby organized by and on behalf of 
an organization known as the National Association of Manufacturers 
for the purpose of improperly influencing legislation by Congress, 
the official conduct of certain of its Members and employees, the 
appointment and selection of committees of the House, and for 
other purposes, designed to affect the integrity of the proceedings 
of the House of Representatives and its Members: Therefore be it 

“ Resolved, That the Speaker appoint a select committee of seven 
Members of the House and that such committee be instructed to inquire 
into and report upon all the matters so alleged concerning said Rep- 
resentatives, and more especially whether during this or any previous 
Congress the lobbyists of the said National Association of Manu- 
facturers, or the said association, through any officer, agent, or member 
thereof, did, in fact, reach or influence, whether for business, political, 
or sympathetic reasons or otherwise, the said Representatives or any 
one of them or any other Representative or any officer or employee of 
this or any former House of Representatives in or about the discharge 
of their official duties, and if so, when, by whom, and fn what manner. 

“Said committee shall also inquire whether money has been used or 
improper influence exerted by said National Association of Manufac- 
turers or other person, parson, association, or organization, or any 
agent thereof, to accomplish the nomination or election or secure the 
defeat for nomination or election of any candidate for the House of 
Representatives, and said committee shall likewise inquire whether 
Members of the House of Representatives have been employed by any 
of said associations or have knowingly aided said associations or any of 
them for the accomplishment of any improper purpose whatever. 

“Said committee is also directed to inquire whether improper in- 
fluence has been exerted by said association or by any other association, 
corporation, or person to secure or prevent the appointment or selection 
of any Representative to any committee of the House in this or any 
other Congress. 4 

“Said committee shall also inquire whether the said National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers or any other organization or corporation or 
association or person does now maintain or has heretofore maintained a 
lobby for the purpose of influencing legislation by Congress and ascer- 
tain and report to what extent and in what manner, if at all, legisla- 

qatliom has been ey effected or prevented by reason of the existence 
of such lobby, if it ound to exist now or to have existed heretofore, 
ald committee, or any subcommittee thereof, may sit in the city 
ot Washington or elsewhere to conduct its investigations during the ses- 
* sions of the House or recess of Congress, All meetings of said com- 
mittee or any subcommittee for the taking of testimony or hearing of 
argument shall be open to the public. It shall have power to employ 
such legal or clerical assistance as may be deemed necessary, to send 


r 


g tor persons and papers and administer oaths, and shall have the right 
Ne. pO CO Te: 
* 


rt at any time. 

he Speaker shall have authority to sign and the Clerk attest sub- 
penas dura the recess of Congress. e expenses of said inquiry 
ghall be paid out of the contingent fund of the House upon vouchers 
‘approved by the select committee, signed by the chairman thereof, and 
by the Committee on Accounts, signed by the chairman thereof.” 

In accordance with the resolution the Speaker appointed as members 
of the committee Messrs. GARRETT, of Tennessee; CLINE, of Indiana; 
RUSSELL, of Missouri; RODDENBERRY, of Georgia; STAFFORD, of Wiscon- 
sin; WILtis, of Ohio; and J. I. Nouan, of California. Very shorti: 
after his appointment Mr. Roddenbery was forced, by the illness whic 
subsequently caused his untimely death, to resign, and Mr. FERRIS, of 
Oklahoma, was appointed to succeed him. At a later date Mr. NOLAN 
also retired on account of a severe and protracted illness, being suc- 
ceeded by Mr. MACDONALD, of 1 

Even a casual and superficial reading of the resolution discloses its 
very broad character, Your committee was charged not only with an 
inquiry into the allegations contained in the publications relative to 
the particular organizations therein specified, but were commissioned 
and directed to Inquire generally as to other associations, corporations, 
and persons along particular lines. Because of the general character 
of the resolution and the order of its wording your committee has had 
great difficulty in arranging its report in the logical manner which is 
desirable and some repetition Is unavoidable. 

Realizing the breadth and sweep of the resolution and desiring the 
cooperation of the Members of the House in the discharge of its duties, 


our committee as one of its first acts caused to be mailed to each 
ember a copy of the resolution, together with a letter inviting sug- 
gestions, which letter read as follows: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 18, 1913. 
Hon. 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: The select committee appointed under House resolution 
198, to make investigations of charges against Members of the House, 
the activities of lobbies, and for other purposes, desires to perform the 
duties with which it is charged fully and thoroughly and to the satis- 
faction of the Members of the House and of the country in so far as 
possible. To this end, the committee desires the cooperation and aid 
of all the Members of the House of Representatives and has directed 
me, as chairman, to address this communication to each Member and 
inclose a copy of the resolution and invite each of them to offer to the 
committee any suggestions which it is thought will aid in the perform- 
ance of its duties, and give to the committee any information touching 
any lobby activities coming within the scope of the resolution that may 
be within the knowledge of the Member. 

By direction of the committee. 

Very respectfully, yours, : FINIS J. GARRETT, 

The committee has carefully considered all suggestions received in 
response to this invitation as well as from other sources, adopting 
many of them and rejecting only such as did not seem to come within 
the purport of the resolution, or, if coming within it, furnished no 
tangible basis from or upon which it could work. The daily prints 
have been ordered sent to each Member of the House and to all others 
who have made requests therefor and a copy of an index has been 
furnished to all who received the hearings. 

It has been the single purpose of the committee to interpret and act 
under the resolution according to the true, full spirit of its terms. The 
testimony of a large number of witnesses was heard, and applying the 
resolution to the testimony so adduced the committee finds the following 
facts and has reached the following conclusions: 

AS TO THE WORLD AND TRIBUNE ARTICLES. 


For a proper understandng of this report it must be borne in mind 
that the original publications appearing in the World and Tribune 
consisted of two distinct parts. One part was what may be called 
a personal narrative. This was written by Martin M, Mulhall and 
appeared over his signature. The other was what may be called a 
summary. This was prepared by Louis Seibold, a member of the World 
staff, and was based, according to his testimony upon (1) the personal 
narrative of Mr. Mulhall, (2) a mass of correspondence purporting 
to be letters, copies of letters, telegrams, notations, and various other 
written and printed documents accumulated and filed by said Mulhall 
during his period of service as an employee of the N. A. M. and sub- 
sequent thereto, and by him turned over to the World, and (3) personal 
statements made by Mulhall to Seibold during the time of the prep- 
aration of the summary. Because of the extreme length of the articles 
it is not deemed desirable to set them out in full, but all parts material 
to the report will be subsequently quoted or epitomized. 


THE N. A. M. 


The N. A. M. had its genesis in 1895, being then launched as a 
voluntary organization or association. It continued as such until 
1905, in which zone it was incorporated under the laws of the State 
of New York, its corporate name being “The National Association 
of Manufacturers of the United States.” 

It is stated in its charter that— 

“the corporation is not organized for pecuniary profit and shall not 
make or declare dividends.” 

5 155 purposes, as set forth in the charter of incorporation, are as 
‘ollows : 

“The general objects and purposes for which the said corporation 
is formed are the promotion of the industrial interests of the United 
States, the fostering of the domestic and foreign commerce of the 
Unit States, the tterment of the relations between employer and 
employee, the protection of the individual liberty and rights of em- 

loyer and employee, the education of the public in the principles of 
ndividual liberty and 8 of property, the support of legislation 
in furtherance of those princip 
derogation thereof. 

ae The particular objects and purposes of sald corporation are to 
establish and maintain a mutual and cooperative organization of Ameri- 
can manufacturers in the United States for the 333 of their 
trade, business, and financial interests, to reform abuses relative thereto, 
to secure freedom from unlawful and unjust exactions, to diffuse accu- 
rate and reliable information as to the standing of merchants and other 
matters, to procure uniformity and certainty in the customs and usages 
pertaining to the trade, business, and financial interests of the members 
of said corporation, to settle differences between its members, to pro- 
mote a more enlarged and friendly intercourse between the manufac- 
turers of the United States, and to do all things necessary to carry out 
the aforesaid purposes for the mutual benefit and 3 of its 
members under and subject to such regulations, conditions, and limi- 
tations as may be prescribed by the by-laws.” (See charter, p. 41, 
House hearings, 

The ä understands from the testimony that its purposes 

rior to incorporation were the same, in substance, as they have 
Riven since, but its activities have been gradually developed and now 
cover 2 much wider range than they did in the earlier days. 

J. P. Bird, general manager of the N. A. X., states these activities 

art as follows: 
* Pre publish two export magazines, we publish a domestic magazine, 
both known as American Industries. We conduct a large foreign depart- 
ment in which are several subdepartments, a legal department wherein 
we advise our members on questions of corporation law and State law, 
a foreign-collection department, and a domestic-collection department, 
(Testimony, Bird, p. 2036, House hearings.) 

Mr. Bird does not, however, cover in this statement all the efforts 
and ambitions of this association, and many others will be hereinafter 
pointed out. 

espondence between officials and employees of the association 
latd befara, year committee and placed in evidence shows it to have been 
an organization having purposes and aspirations along industrial, com- 
mercial, political, educational, legislative, and other lines, so vast and 
fanreaching as to excite at once admiration and fear—admiration for 
the genius which conceived them and fear for the ultimate effects which 
the successful accomplishment of all these ambitions might have in a 
Government such as ours. 


les, and opposition to legislation in 
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The publication work of the N. A. M. is carried on through 


another 
corporation of the State of New York, organized by substantially the 
same persons as those who nized the N. A. M. and in the same way, 
the latter corporation being styled “The American Manufacturers’ Co. 
This was orga’ d, as the committee understands, because of the ina- 
bility of the N. A. M. to do that 8 work desired, under the 
terms of its charter and the laws of the State of New York. In other 
words, the N. A. M. not being organized “ for pecuniary profit, caused, 
or its responsible agents caused, the American Manufacturers’ Co. to be 
chartered in order that through this entity its publication business and 
other purely business operations might be carried on. 

The membership of the N. A. M. at this time, as we understand from 
the testimony, is, and has for several years been, approximately 4,000. 
The membership has varied from time to time, some dropping out and 
other new members joining, The membership consists of individuals, 
firms, copartnerships, corporations, ete., who are engaged in manufac- 
turing enterprises of nearly all kinds and characters. The members are 
located in all parts of the United States. An annual fee of $50 is 
charged, so that the association has from this source nn annual income 
approximately of $200,000. It bas a department for the solicitation of 
members which is now and has been since 1909 in charge of Mr. F. P. 
Porter. This department has a force of seven men who solicit members 
throughout the country, As compensation for his services he receives 
70 per cent of the first annual fee paid Uy a member, and out of the 
funds received by him in this way he pays the expenses of his depart- 
ment, 

‘There is a board of directors consisting of 23 members (see testi- 
mony, Bird, p. 2086. pt. 24), which meets four times a year, and 
an executive committee consisting of 5 members, which meets dur; 
ing the interim of the board meetings or at the call of the president. 

The present president is George E. Pope, of Hartford. Conn.. who 
is not a salaried officer; the general manager is J. P. Bird, who re- 
eeives a salary as such of $7,500 per annum: the secretary is George 
8. Boudinot, who receives a salary of $4,500; and the treasurer is 
Alonzo B. See, whose salary is merely nominal, just sufficient to cover 
his bond. The principal office is Jocated in the city of New York, and 
there is an office force of about 60 people. 

The association has numerous standing committees, as well as 4 5 
cial and select committees, appointed from time to time to deal with 
the many subject matters which challenge its interest. It holds an- 
nual meetings or conventions, usually in the month of May, and 
in such city as may be selected, at which its business matters are 
attended to and at which there are discussions by its members and 
others of the various questions before it. The minutes of these an- 
nual 8 are published, and there have been filed with the 
committee and placed in evidence, but not published in the record 
5 their length, copies of the several reports of these annual 
conventlons. 


THE N. C. I, D. 


The organization of the National Conncil for Industrial Defense 
was perfected in January, 1908, following a number of conferences 
held in the clty of New York, the first of which was in August, 1907. 
It seems that as early as June, 1907. Mr. James W. Van Cleave, who 
was at that time president of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, sent out a circular letter addressed to various industrial! 
organizations, probably confined to what were known as national 
organizations as distinguished from State and local entities, inviting 
them to meet in New York and consider methods of cooperation. 

his letter of Mr. Van Cleave has been placed in evidence and will 

found at page 2246 of the House hearings. It calls attention to the 
necessity of having some. central committee through which the various 
industrial organizations micht work upon those matters concerning 
which they were 1 8 including “a carefully organized legal depart- 
ment, which will do all the work of the council, advise local organt- 
zations, assist interstate business organizations in the prosecution in 
every part of the country of labor organizations which violate interstate 
and antitrust acts, carry on prosecutions of every case of lawlessness 
during strikes, the proper prosecution of attempted boycotts, or assault 
and intimidation, and a careful compilation and distribution of all 
work handicd by the legal department.” 

In addition to these things the suggestion lays special and particu- 
lar emphasis upon the necessity of haying some central organization 
in connection with legislative work. It says: 

Congress will again be in session in a short time, and it is more 
essential than ever to give the most careful attention to Federal and 
State legislation.“ 7 

The National Association of Manufacturers, through its president. 
having thus taken the initiative, various industrial organizations did 
mect in conference, as stated, in August, 1907, and after that time three 
other conferences were held before the final agreement, which produced 
the N. C. I. D., was reached, The final agreement, in bricf, seems to 
have been that there should be created and 9 ized an association 
known as the National Council for Industrial Defense. This council 
thus created consisted of three persons, a president, a 8 
treasurer, and a counsel. The purposes of this council are stated in 
resolutions adopted August 19, 1907, as follows: 

“Said council shall have power 

“1, To establish and maintain a legislative bureau. 

“2. To establish and maintain a legal bureau. 

* 3, To establish and maintain a bureau of publicity and education.” 

Mr. John Kirby, jr., was selected president of the council and has 
served since that time. At the time of his selection he was a promi- 
nent member of the board of directors of the National Association of 
Manufacturers and was president of that organization from 1909 until 
1913, and he is now a member of the board of directors and of the 
executive committee. Mr. Bird, the secretary-treasurer of the N. C. I. D. 
was at the time of his selection general manager of the N. A. M., and 
has continued in that position until the present time. Mr. James A. 
Emery, the counsel for the N. C. I. D., had been previous to his selec- 
tion as such connected with an organization known as the Citizens’ In- 
dustrial League in a relation somewhat similar to that he now bears to 
the N. C. I. D. Since the organization of this council there has never 
been a meeting of the members of the council; it has no by-laws and no 
constitution other than that contained in the resolutions adopted at the 
time of its organization. There is no provision in any of its articles 
for a meeting of its members, and the only method by which a meeting 
could be had would be for the chairman to issue a call for the same, 
and, as testified by Mr. Emery, “ there is no compelling direction that 
would force him to do so,” 

As secretary-treasurer of the N. C. I. D., Mr. Bird receives a salary 
of $3,000 per annum; Mr. Emery, as counsel, receives a salary of 


M., and in the particular work performed b 


the N. C. I. D. the two are practically one. Mr. Kirby defined the sit- 
uation when, in answer to an 3 during his examination by the 
8 he said that the N. C. I. D. is the mouthpiece of the 


There is no fixed fee for membership in the N. C. I. D., and it is 
supported financially by voluntary contributions on the part of its 
members. Mr. F. F. Porter, who has general charge of the solicita- 
tion of members for the N. A. M., also performs the same service for 
the N. C. I. D., and receives a commission of 334 per cent of the amount 
collected from members of the latter organization, 3 the expense 
of his department out of this as in the case of the N. A. M. 


From the testimony taken the committee is of the opinion that the 
A D. was organized and has been kept in existence for two 


First. It enabled the centralization for particular work, especially 
political and legislative effort, in which a number of organizations and 
associations. the N, A. M. distinctly, were interested. 

Second. Through the instrumentality of the N. C. I. D. the N. A. M. 
and other affiliating associations were enabled to more conveniently and 
expeditiously engage in politienl and legislative activities and make 


expenditures for pa which wonld not have been permitted the 
eee: by the terms of its charter under the laws of the State of 
or 


NATIONAL TARIPF COMMISSION ASSOCIATION, 


Following the November election of 1908. there began a very active 
agitation for the creation of what is commonly termed a “tarif com- 
mission,” Among those 9 favoring this was Mr. J. W. Van 
Cleave, now deceased, who at that time was president of the N. A. M. 
Other officials and members of the nssocintion were likewise favorable, 
and very active efforts were be; to build up sentiment throughout the 
country and in the Congress In its behalf. Largely due to Mr. Van 
Cleave, a convention of those Interested was called to assemble in 
Indianapolis, Ind., in February, 1909. for the purpose of discussing this 
question and promoting the views entertained, To Mr. NI. M. Mulhall. 
who was then in the employ of the N. A. M., was assigned the work of 
sounding Members of Congress as to their views 1 this subject and 
extending verbal invitations to them to attend the Indianapolis meeting. 

At the . convention a committee of one hundred was ap- 

inted, and at the time, or shortly subsequent, there was organized 
he National Tarif Commission Association as a voluntary organiza- 
tion. It is still in existence and has headquarters in New York City. 
The N. A. M. and the N. C. I. D. became members, as did a large num- 
ber of other organizations, persons, firms, corporations, and associn-~ 
tions, The purpose of the N. T. C. A. seems to bave been to work 
for the establishment of “a nonpartisan semijudicial tarif commis- 
slon—permanent in character.“ The National Association of Manufac- 
turers, or its responsible officials, unquestionably fathered the N. T, 
C. A., and, in so far as we can determine from the evidence adduced, 
it was the latter's chief financial stay and supporter. 

THE WORKINGMEN’S PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION. 


From time to time throughout the hearings had by your committee 
reference is made to an organization known as the Workingmen’s Pro- 
teetive Association, 

This organization was first formed, it appears, by Mr. Mulhall in the 
city and county of Baltimore, Md., during the political campaign of 
1900, which was prior to the time that he became connected with the 
N. A. M. According to his testimony it was for political purposes, 
solely to ald the Republican organization in that campaign, and the 
expense incident to its organization and work were at that time paid 
by the Republican National Committee. Subsequent to this, to wit, in 
1903, after Mulhall had been employed by the N. A. M. at the sugges- 
tion of Marshall Cushing, then managing the political work of the 
N. A. M., the organization was revived and strengthened for the pur- 
pore of participating in a local campaign in Baltimore in opposition to 
he city ticket which was being supported by United States Senator 
MeComss, of Maryland, who was being generally antagonized by the 
N. A. M. on account of his position upon what are generally known as 
“labor questions "—that is, certain legislation in which labor unions 
were taking an active interest. The expenses at this time were paid by 
Mr. Cushing, acting for the N. A. M. 

At different times after this Mr. Mulhall, acting for the N. A. XI., 
organized this body under the same name in different sections of the 
country for political 1 The organization was never more than 
local in character and its existence was temporary, it appearing as 
litical exigency seemed to require and 8 after the particular 
function desired had been peor ma It seems to have heen com- 
posed of members of organized labor, apparently those who did not 
sympathize in all respects with the political policies and 7 7 56 of 
the labor unfons generally. It was y the organization of this body 
and through It that Mr. Mulhall performed a large part of the political 
“field work" delegated to him by the N. A. M. p 

THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 


In the course of its investigation under the resolution your com- 
mittee inquired into the litical and legislative activities of the 
American Federation of Labor, examining at length its president, Mr. 
Samuel Gompers, and its secretary, Mr. Frank Morrison. 

The American Federation of bor (hereinafter referred to as the 
A. F. L.) is composed of about 118 national unions of trades and 
industries, including organizations in the Dominion of Canada and 
in the American possessions. It was organized at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
in November, 1881, following a preliminary meeting held at Terre 
Haute, Ind., about the dle of that year, at which a call was issued 
for the Pittsburgh convocation. It has grown steadily from a small 
beginning until there are now in the various organizations composing 
it approximately 2,050,000 individual members. The purposes of the 
federation, as stated by its president, Samuel Gompers, in his sworn 
testimony before your committee, are and haye been as follows: 

“To relieve the workers—the working people—from burdensome long 
hours of toil; to protect them in their work, their lives, their health; 
to a rah their material and social and moral and politica! standing; 
to bring about a better condition for the tollers of our country as the 
result, and as a reward for the services they render to society.’ 


The funds received and expended by the A. F. L. amount now to 


more than $200,000 per annum. This is paid by the Individual mem- 
bers of the various organizations composing the federation, th 
ment being now about 9 cents per individual per annum, 


© assess- 
It should be 
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noted just here that the moneys which have been expended by the fed- 
eration in political activities—that is, in such efforts as it has made in 
elections, which will be hereinafter more specifically set forth—have 
not come from those funds aboye referred to, but haye been received by 
voluntary contributions from various members. Complete reports of 
all funds received and expended for all purposes have been published 
in the official organ of the federation and haye been placed in evidence 
before the committee. 

At page 2423 of the committee 3 will de found a statement of 
the receipts and expenditures from 1881 to 1912, inclusive. The re- 
ceipts uring that time aggregate $2,638,042.41, the expenses 

2,518,568.48, leaying a balance on hand September 30, 1912, of 
119,473.93. This was the general fund collected in the way of dues 
rom the membership. $ 

The association publishes a magazine known as the American Fed- 
erationist and also publishes a weekly news-letter, giving a résumé of 
all matters of particular interest to the federation. These are widely 
circulated and are public publications. In addition, it 
pamphlets and circulars covering a variety of themes o: 
members and to the public generally. 

The president of the association is Samuel Gompers, who has served 
in this capacity for a long period of time; he receives a salary of 
$5,000 per annum. ‘The secretary is Frank Morrison, who receives a 
salary of $4,000 per annum. The organization has an executive com- 
mittee, headed its president, to which is committed general mana) 
ment of the federation’s affairs. It has also a legislative committee 
charged with the duty of looking after legislative matters in which 
it is interested. Its headquarters are located in the city of Washing- 
ton, where it has a very considerable office force, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA ORGANIZATIONS, 


The development of the investigation led your committee into an 
inquiry concerning the activities of certain organizations and rsons 
interested in legislation affecting the District of Columbia sole 10 and 
horel we first note the local associations of dealers in intoxicating 

quors. 

There are in the District of Columbia a number of 9 tions 
composed of those engaged in the different branches of liquor and 
beer manufacturing and dealing and related businesses. These seyeral 
organizations are as follows: rst, bottlers; second, brewers; third, 
jobbers; fourth, salesmen; fifth, wholesale dealers; and sixth, retail 
dealers. Each of these organizations is made up of individuals en- 
gaged in the particular business indicated by the name of the associa- 
tion. These individuals pay into their respective organizations certain 
monthly or annual dues. 

The associations above named are federated into a central body, and 
they as associations maintain and finance it. A Mr. Muhleisen is 
president of the central organization, Mr. Hugh F. Harvey is secretary, 
and a Mr. Jacobson is the treasurer. 

After the introduction in the Sixty-second Congress of what is 
commonly referred to as the Jones-Works bill these several associa- 
tions took a very considerable interest in that proposed legislation. 
An attorney was employed, who appeared before the Senate Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia to argue as to the merits, and 
numerous other persons ae voluntary, and without compensation. 
There were also other activities, such as the distribution of briefs and 
arguments. Also, this district organization communicated with men in 
the liquor business in all parts of the country to try to get them to 
interest the Representatives in Congress from their districts. Mr. 
Harvey testifies upon this point: 

“All we asked them to do, of course, was this moral influence they 
could bring to bear through communication with their Representatives, 
pointing ont to them from our viewpoint the effects of this legislation. 

There was also a certain degree of interest felt by the organization 
in what is commonly known as the Webb Dill, affecting interstate 
liquor shipments, but this interest seems to have been very small and 
there are no evidences presented of any real activity on the part of 
these local organizations upon this latter measure. The amount of 
funds raised by these seve organizations does not clearly appear from 
the testimony adduced before your committee. The principal witness 
heard was Mr. Hugh F. Harvey, a retail liquor dealer of the city, who 
was formerly a president of the Federation of Liquor Dealers of the 
District of Columbia, which is the retail liquor dealers“ association, 
and who is now a member of its executive board. According to his 
testimony this particular federation has a membership which ranges 
from 200 to 300 individuals. These pay dues of $2.50 a month; that 
is, $30 per year, which makes its income from $6,000 to $9,000 per 
annum. The secreta: and treasurer are salaried officers, but the 
amount of their salaries does not clearly appear. The organization 
has existed for a long number of years and has a number of interests 
other than in questions of legislation. However, it clearly appears 
that during the pendency of the bill referred to a very considerable 
fund was raised in addition to the amount received by annual dues, the 
retail dealers’ organization alone being assessed $10 per capita. This 
additional fund so raised was utilized largely in paying the expenses 
of the attorney for appearing before the Senate committee and for 
the printing and distribution of the briefs and arguments referred to. 


THE “ LOAN SHARKS ” AND THE PAWNBROKERS. 


During several past Congresses there have been introduced various 
bills commonly known as “ loan-shark”’ bills, designed to prevent the 
charging of exorbitant rates of interest by persons lending money and 
taking chattel mortgages as security, and certain classes of note dis- 
counters. In 1911, about the beginning of the extraordinary session 
of the Sixty-second Congress, such a bill was presented by Representa- 
tive DYER, of Missouri, and was referred to the House Committee on the 
District of Columbia. After being for several weeks considered by that 
committee it was amended so as to include within its provisions that 
class of money lenders known as pawnbrokers, and as amended was 
favorably reported to the House and passed. Subsequently the bill 
passed the Senate with certain amendments, one of which was a striking 
out of the provision including the pawnbrokers. Being sent to a con- 
ference committee of the House and Senate, it was there considered 
and finally agreed upon, the pawnbroker provision being restored, and 
near the close of the last session of the Sixty-second Congress, in Feb- 
ruary, 1913, was passed. signed by the President, and became a law. 

It being suggested before your committee that funds had been raised 
and efforts made to improperly influence the defeat of this legislation, 
certain of the money lenders and pawnbrokers alleged to have been most 
prominen: in the matter were summoned to appear and their testimony 
was en. 

The principal character in this activity was one George D. Horn- 
ing, who was both a loan shark and a pawnbroker. Two other pawn- 
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brokers examined were Isaac Heidenheimer and Abraham Burnstine. 
All of these were reluctant and unwilling witnesses. It was with the 
reatest difficulty that they could be brought to relate the most simple 
acts, and their manner and appearance while testifying were such 
as to create a distinctly unpleasant and unfavorable impression upon 
the committee. After a number of hours of difficult examination, how- 
ever, your committee finally elicited the following information: 

Very shortly after the introduction of the Dyer bill, it being be- 
lieved that it would receive serious attention in so far as it applied 
to those commonly classed as loan sharks, Mr. George D. Horning 
proceeded to endeayor to raise a fund for the purpose of defeating 
this legislation, if possible, and he did succeed in raising at least 
$8,000. Those contributing, in so far as Horning could remember the 
names, or was willing to give them, were: J. S. Masters, $750 to 
$800; A. Kase, $700 to $ ; William Bishop, $1,000; a Mr. Watt 
who is a citizen of Philadelphia and engaged in business there, but had 
interests in the loan business in Washington, 582,000; a Mr. Wall, of 
Chicago, who was in the same situation as Mr. Watt, $2,000; and Mr. 
Horning himself gave from $1,200 to $1,500. 

Out of this fund there was paid to Mr, Henry E. Davis, an at- 
torney of this city, the sum of $2,000, according to his testimony and 
that of Horning. It appears to have been paid as a retainer to him 
to conduct the fight against this legislation, but, according to his own 
testimony, he rendere precuti no service in this connection. It 
is claimed by, Horning that he has paid about $500 out of this fund 
for attorneys’ fees since the passage of the bill to lawyers who are 
representing him in litigation over the matter, and he claims that he 
has from $5,000 to $5,500 of the sum so collected in a private box 
in his safe; that it has never been deposited in any bank, although 
his e discloses that he carried accounts in several banks, and 
that he has kept it in his private safe separate and apart from all other 
funds ever since its collection, and that he is now holding it in this 
way. He states that he proposes to fight the legislation and use this 
money for that purpose. On page 609 of the record he was asked: 

The CHAIRMAN, I understand it (the $5,500) is in the box all right, 
but what are you holding it for? What do you intend to do with it? 

Mr. Honxixg. Oh, I am going to fight this legislation. I am not 
going to stop. I am poing to keep right along on it. I have got it for 
hat purpose, and if I fail on this I am going to introduce another Dill. 
I am not going to stop now until I know rigs pert this bill is uncon- 
stitutional. I have always told you I felt I have not been treated 
fairly, and I am going to try to save my business if I can.” 

Horning claims that he keeps no books and that he has no written 
record whatever of this transaction. 

It should be borne in mind that the $8,000 above mentioned was col- 
lected from those engaged in the loan-shark business, and that at the 
time it was raised by Horning the loan sharks alone were involved in 
the proposed bill, the pawnbrokers being not then included. 

After the bill had been amended by the House so as to include the 
pawnbrokers, Mr. Pll p seems to have begun work among those on- 
gaged in this business with a view of trying to raise $10, for the 
purpose of defeating this part of the legislation. He called on neari 
all the pawnbrokers of the city, but, according to the testimony ad- 
duced before your committee, only succeeded in getting two out of a 
posse nine or ten to join him in making contributions; these were 

urnstine and Heidenheimer. 

The evidence as to the amount raised by these three men to be used 
in connection with this legislation and the manner in which it was 
expended is by no means clear or satisfactory. There seemed a mani- 
fest desire to evade the inquiry in this regard, and it was with the 
greatest difficulty that your committee extracted sufficient testimony to 
obtain an intelligent impression. The evidence obtained shows, as best 
the committee can determine, that tle fund raised by the three men 
mentioned amounted to $3,734.36. Of this Horning and Heidenheimer 
paid 40 pe cent each and Burnstine paid 20 per cent. Horning seems 
to have had general charge of the expenditure of this fund. No books 
were kept, and payments among themselyes were made sometimes in 
cash and sometimes by check. 

The nearest approach to clearness as to how the fund was expended 
is in the testimony of Horning. At page 770 of the hearings he under- 
takes to state how it was distributed. According to his statement there 
was paid to Mr. Henry E. Davis, an attorney of the city of Washington, 
the sum of $2,000 for services rendered in discussing or attempting to 
discuss this pawnbroker legislation with certain of the conferees and 
with Senators and Representatives and for appearing before the Presi- 
dent to argue the alleged injustice of the bill. There was paid to the 
law firm of Tucker, Kenyon & McFarland. also of Washington, the sum 
of $350 for services in preparing a brief and for an opinion at some 
time rendered on the bill. To a man named William Hart there was 
paid $200 or $250, a Mr. Sullivan received $200, and a Mr. Schulteis 
$300. These latter three individuals seem to have been employed to 
discuss this legislation with Members of Congress and present the views 
of the pawnbrokers to such of said Members as they should see per- 
sonally. From the testimony before your committee it does not appear 
whether these men actually did anything they were employed to do. 

The bills for printing briefs. letters, and other matter filed b 
Heidenheimer, and which he paid, aggregate $67.86, and Horning esti- 
mates that the total for printing and distribution approximated $100, 
The latter also swears that out of this fund so raised he contributed 
the sum of $500 to the Democratie national campaign committee, pay- 
ing the same to John Costello, the national committeeman for the 
District of Columbia. There was filed with your committee and copied 
Into the record, where it appears at page 778, a receipt signed by the 
national chairman of the Democratic committee, executed to George D. 
Horning, for the sum of $825. as a contribution to the campaign fund, 
So far as the receipt shows this was a personal contribution of Horn- 
ing, but he states that $500 of this amount was from the fund aboye 
referred to. Burnstine had no knowledge of this contribution being 
made at the time, and the testimony of beth Horning and Heidenheimer 
is hazy and indefinite as to when the latter actually learned of it 
Upon the whole, however, your committee is of the opinion that he 
knew of it at the time and sanctioned it. issuing his check on October 
81, 1912. for his pro rata of $200 with full knowledge of the purpose 
for which it was to be used. There is no evidence that those receiving 
the contribution bad any intimation of its being other than a personal 
contribution of Horning. The natural presumption is that this contri- 
bution was made in the hope that it might in some way influence the 
legislation which was then pending. A fair construction of the evasive 
testimony of Heidenbeimer and of the declarations of Horning made 
the impression upon the committee that such was their hope, but there 
is no evidence of any promise being made them from any source whatso- 
ever, and as a fact of history the bill very shortly thereafter passed and 
was written into law, 
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some controversy, and some doubt apparently exists, Heidenheimer 
seemed to believe that his fee was $1,500. Mr. Davis himself * 
before the committee that this sum of $2,000 was paid him a that 
on February 26, 1913, when the last payment was made he executed a 
receipt therefor. This paver. was placed in evidence before the com- 
mittee. He further testified that after being paid he returned $500 to 
Horning with which to pay one R for services alleged to have been 
performed by him in connection with the matter, similar, as your com- 
mittee understands, to those of Hart, Sullivan, and Schulteis. He states 
that he did this voluntarily, it being su ted to him by Horning that 
Heidenheimer and Burnstine were unwilling to pay more, and that he 
(Horning) would have to pay Ryan’s entire fee. Horning had been for 
many years a client of Davis, and under the circumstances, he says, he 
felt inclined to and did pay the same himself. 

There was considerable question in the committee as to the fact of 
this alleged payment to Mr. Davis, but it does not appear to be mate- 
rial to the inquiry, since it can not in any way affect its findings upon 
those matters coming within the scope of the resolution, and hence no 
opinion is here expressed upon it. 

Having described the various organizations, associations, etc., con- 
cerning which investigation was made, the specific matters which the 
committee was directed to inquire into and report upon will be now 
discussed. It is proper to state that in the preparation and rendition of 
this report it has been determined to follow a different order of state- 
ment than that laid down in the resolution. It will be observed that in 
the preamble of the resolution the only organization referred to is the 
National Association of Manufacturers, while in its body an inquiry is 
directed into the activities of any and all organizations, persons, asso- 
ciations, etc., that the committee might learn to be engaged 
efforts therein defined and described. By taking 9 the resolution in 
reverse order, it seems possible to arrange a more logical and succinct 
report. Accordingly, the fourth S will be first considered. 
This directs the committee to inquire, first, whether the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers or any other Rel snag near etc., does now 
maintain or has heretofore maintained a lobby for the purpose of influ- 
encing legislation by Congress. 


WHAT IS A LOBBY? 


The resolution does not define for us the word “lobby,” and dis- 
tinguished and eminent authorities entertain wide differences of opinion 
as to its correct definition. The word at one 3 carried with it a 
certain idea of acts, sinister and corrupt, and the first impression now 
made upon the mind of the average man when this word is used in con- 
nection with legistative bodies is probably in line with this conception. 
That it was not so intended to be understood in this resolution, how- 
ever, appears to be certain, because the second part of paragraph 4 
requires the committee to ascertain and report “to what extent and 
in what manner, if at all, legislation has been 5 effected or 
prevented by reason of the existence of such lobby, it be found to 
exist now or to have existed heretofore.” Had it been intended that 

our committee should consider the word “lobby” as used in the reso- 
ution to have the meaning above set forth, there would haye been no 
necessity or occasion for the insertion of the word “improperly” in the 
subsequent clause, 

Your committee has therefore in the taking of testimony treated and 
does, for the pu s of this report, treat the word lobby” as used in 
the resolution as having the broad meaning of a person or body of 
persons seeking to influence legislation by Congress in any manner 
whatsoever, and under this definition it finds that the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, the National Council for Industrial Defense, 
the National Tariff Commission Association, the American Federation 
of Labor, the local associations of 3 dealers, and the 
local loan sharks and pawnbrokers have maintained, and some of them 
o now maintain, lobbies for the purpose of influencing legislation by 

ongress. 


LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITIES AND METHODS OF THE N. A. u. AND THE N. c. 1. D. 


There has heretofore been given a history of the organization and a 
general statement of the purposes of the N. A. M. and the N. C. I. D., 
and their unity of intention as to political and legislative matters has 
been set forth. 

As a rule, the attitude of these organizations on legislative matters 
have been -negative; that is to say, they have opposed with all the 
vigor ssible certain legislative propositions: 

(1) at limiting the right of workmen to contract as to the amount 
of time they shall labor. 

(2) Any limitation upon the power of courts of equity to issue the 
writ of injunction. 

The exclusion of organized labor from the provisions of the 
Sherman law. 

These three matters have engaged their most serious attention and 
have been the subjects of their most active opposition. All bills and 
amendments—and there have been too many to try to enumerate them 
here—seeking to accomplish either of these ends, or even looking in 
that direction, have been met at the threshold and have been fought 
with untiring persistency and unwavering earnestness. 

Other matters in which from time to time they have taken an 
interest have been workmen's compensation legislation, Industrial and 
vocational education, merchant-marine legislation. and the creation of 
a tariff commission, all of which one or both of the organizations have 
favored. They have also opposed all legislation looking toward the 
. of “unionization” of Government employees, and seem to 

ave been adverse to the 1 Involved in bills proposing to restriet 
or prevent the transportation in interstate commerce of articles that are 
the product of child labor. The question of Federal incorporation has 
been also a subject matter of discussion, but the record discloses no 
particular effort relative to either of the latter subjects. 

To a certain extent also the N. A. M. seems, through its employee, 
Mr. Mulhall, to have taken some interest, a few_years ago, in behalf 
of what was known as antipilotage legislation. This interest appears, 
however, to have been rather tepid. Employers’ liability legislation 
bas also received a very considerable de; of attention and elicited 
great interest at different periods on their part. 

The principal figures representing these organizations, who have 
been active in Washington concernin 
Cushing, James A. Emery, and Mart 


CUSHING. 


Marshall Cushing was seceretary of the association for a period of 
several years, retiring in 1907. Because of the remoteness of the time 
of his service your committe has not made so searching inquiry of his 
activities and efforts as of the others. The testimony shows that he 
was secretive and reticent to an extreme degree as to the character of 
his work, and it was evidently friction in the association caused by this 
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that led to the severance of his connection with the organization, which. 
occurred not long before the launching of the N. C. I. D. - 


EMERY, 


James A, Emery became counsel for the N. C. I. D. in the year 
1908 and has served in that capacity since that time, having his 
headquarters in the city of Washington. 

The constituent members of this organization at the time of joining 
sign a card—something in the nature of a power of attorney—authoriz- 
ing the counsel to represent them in those legislative matters in 
which an interest is taken by them, and he has Sa authority in 
the premises to act and speak for them before committees of Congress 
8 persons and authorities thought necessary to be communi- 
c: 5 

The activities of Mr. Emery in his capacity as counsel have beea 
many and varied, When bills are introduced he procures copiae makes 
abstracts of them, prepares briefs and arguments upon them, keeps 
the members of his organization advised as to the contents and status 
of such bills by means of bulletins, letters, pamphlets, etc., answers 
any special inquiries that may be directed or referred to him con- 
cerning such bills or in regard to existing law, seeks opportunities 
for making arguments before the committees having such bills in 
charge, and makes such arguments whenever opportunity is afforded. 
It also appears that by keeping constantly informed as to the status 
of bills in committees and upon the calendars he is able to and does 
advise the members of his organization when and how to address 
Representatives and Senators by letter or telegram urging action or 
nonaction, as may be desired by such members. 


XULHALL. 


Martin M. Mulhall entered the employ of the N. A. M. about the 
Ist of January, 1903, and continued in its service until the close of 
the year 1911, a period of 10 years, 

In September, 1911, he was suspended by the general manager, Mr. 
Bird, and subsequently was removed by the board of directors or 
resigned, his retirement to take effect at the close of the year. 

Following his retirement he offered, in the latter part of 1911, to 
turn over his letters and correspondence to the American Federation 
of Labor and also sought to bring them to the attention of Congress 
through the then chairman of the Committee on Labor, Mr. William 
B. Wilson. These offers were not 8 „ and in 1913 he endeavored 
to bring the matter to the attention of William Randolph Hearst, owner 
and publisher of various newspapers and magazines. It does not ap- 
pear that he sought any compensation in connection with these offers. 

After these negotiations had failed, the correspondence was finaily 
bronght to the attention of the New York World, and arrangements 
were made whereby, for the sum of $10,000, the correspondence was 
turned over to that journal, and the personal narrative which ap- 
Laon it in the World and the Chicago Tribune on June 29, 1913, was 
written, 

Since the appearance of this article and its companion piece, the 
summary prepared by Mr. Siebold, Mr. Mulhall has been variously and 
vigorously assailed. 

Your committee has not felt called upon to enter upon either his 
personal condemnation or his personal defense. It has concerned itself 
wholly with an inguiry to ascertain the facts called for by the resolu- 
tion committed to its charge. The fullest and freest opportunity was 
given to those interested to cross-examine Mr. Mulhall upon any and all 
parts of his personal narrative appearing in the journals referred to 
and upon the matters contained in his correspondence, the members of 
the committee themselves first asking such questions as they deemed 
proper under the resolution. He was given a very rigid cross-examina- 
tion by Mr. James 8. eg ee counsel for Representative James T. 
MCDERMOTT, and by Mr. Robert H. McCarter, who appeared as attorney 
for the N. A. M. and the N. C. I. D. 

In his examination Mr. Mulhall admitted that he had been in error 
in sundry statements appearing in his personal narrative as published in 
the World and Tribune and as to matters contained or asserted in his 
correspondence, Some of these matters were vital and important; others 
were wholly immaterial. 

Upon many other matters of great importance Mr. Mulhall has been 
abundantly corroborated by the testimony of officials of the N. A. M. 
and N. C. I. D. and other witnesses and evidence brought before the 
committee, while also many of his statements and much of his testi- 
mony has been sharply and flatly contradicted. 

It is of vital necessity that the proper Seranective be obtained and 
maintained. What Mr. Mulhall actually did in the matter of reaching 
and influencing Members of Congress is important as relating to their 
integrity, and hence the integrity and purity of representative govern- 
ment. Of almost equal importance, in another aspect, is what the 

oying him thought he was doing. 


Tape few of them have had even general information as to the particular 
ngs 
details to their chosen officials. 


highly important. What was their attitude toward the Congress? 
at was their estimate of its Intelligence and of its virtue? 

That Mr. Mulhall was extravagant in many of his claims, that he 
prey or through self-deception overestimated, and consequently in 

is reports overstated his potency and influence with Members of Con- 
gress and public men generally, your committee thinks admits of no 
question; that he entertained an animus toward many of those against 
whom he made allegations is indisputable; that he used the names of 
some public men in connections and with a freedom not justified by any 
fact develo or existing is undeniably true. Nevertheless, however 
gratif. ing is mapaa to those citizens who like to have faith in public 
men, it does not, his acts, actual and alleged, were improper, excul- 

ate the responsible authorities of those associations who employed 
Bim. They believed he was doing the things he reported himself to be 
doing and employed him because they did believe it. Their mental atti- 
tude is thus most forcibly disclosed. Mr. Mulhall, as we have stated, 
served the N. A. M. 3 a period of approximately 10 years, under 
different régimes and different officials. e made elaborate reports, 
many of them in duplicate and triplicate. He received a salary and an 
allowance for expenses, both of which were paid during all these years 
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tho uestion, except in haps one minor instance as to a small 
ORTI imt so far as the record discloses. 


typewritin. That there was 
some friction at times because of his temper appears, but this was 
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Heitly disa 


yen him not to use it. His subsequent use of the room was in viola- 
fon of these instructions and seems 


course unreservedly, 
The exact duties that Mr. Mulhall! was su 
perform your committee confesses proved difcn 


sod and expected to 


of ascertainment. 


It clearly appears, 
ted to do la his 


He appea: 
extent, but this seems to have been a minor and merely incidental part 
of his business. 

President J. W. Van Cleaye unquestionably entertained a high regard 
for his abilities, was responsible for his atay being increased, and 
evidently beld him in esteem, and between him and Ferdinand 8. 
Schwedtman, secretary to Van Cleave, who carried on the greater por- 
tion of the latter's correspondence as president, there seems to have 
existed a 16 and mutaa eee and admiration. He was con- 
stantly complimented and encouraged by Mr. Schwedtman, who assured 
him also of his chief's appreciation. 

Some time after the formation of the N. C. I. D. Mulhall was 
“loaned” to the latter by the N. A. M., instructed to come to Wash, 
ington, and was 5 while here under the direction and control of 
Mr. Emery. While away from Washington, e ged in field work, he 
be under the direction of Mr. Bird. he services which he 
rendered the N. C. I. D. were considered by the N. A. M. as its con- 
tribution to the former organization. 

There is an unsatisfactory indefiniteness also about the functions he 
was to perform in Washington. He was at this time receiving a salary 
of from $250 to $300 per month and a not illiberal allowance for 
expenses. The latter was not a fixed amount. He sent in his expense 
yoy tes and they were paid without question, except in the instance 
cited. 

One of his duties seems to have been that of procuring bills, 
etc., but the most of this work was, during much of the time at 
performed by I. II. MeMichaels, who was employed by Mulhall for tha 
pi Mr. Emery's consent, Mr. Emery paying him at least in 


part. 

He did not appear before any committees of Congress to make > 
ments upon pending measures, nor does it appear that he had anything 
to is with the preparation of the bulletins and pamphlets sent out by 
Emery. 

From the testimony adduced before your committee, the conclusion 
must be inevitable that in so far as Mr. Mulhail’s duttes in 3 
and about the Capitol are concerned he was employed and us by 
these organizations very largely and primarily for personal lobbying. 
They believed him to be a man of extended acquaintance among Repre- 
sentatives, Senators, and other public men, and believed that 5 
acquaintance could be capitalized and utilized in influencing individual 
Members in their official acts, and so affect the general course of legis- 
lation: and it was for this purpose that he was employed and retained, 

Having pointed out the legislation in which the organizations. were 
interested, we turn now to the methods, and especially to Mulhall's 
work, in this regard. 

In bis personal narrative in the World and Tribune he asserted that 
he would obtain advance information as to 1 that wes to be 
offered by way of amendment as riders upon bills; that upon one ocea- 
sion he reported to Mr. John Dwight, the Republican whip of the 
House, that a rider would be offered to the civil bill two weeks 
before it was offered, and that Dwight kept in Washington as many 
Members of bis side of the House as he possibly could, etc. He states 
that this rider was “a genera) eight-hour bill, which William Musti 
of the sixth New Jersey district, put upon the sundry civil bill, an 
this rider was squarely defeated by a party vote of the House, the Re- 
publicans voting against it and the Democrats nok for it.“ 

Concerning this statement there has been much testimony and a very 


ris, 
eas 


considerable amount of confusion.. We think the article was so worded 
as to make the impression that the obtaining of such information was 
a common practice and a matter of frequent occurrence, 


The evidence 


does not substantiate this Idea, but that upon one occasion, which 
that referred to by Mr. Malball, he did obtain such information’ ts 
clearly and unmistakably proven. It does not appear, however, that he 
obtained this information two weeks in advance of the amendment be- 
REAO ADENT earch be ME tinge OF heey bee ae che Kee oon 
y Hughes of Jerse u 
fe yes gy Kendali of Towa 3 
„ Mulha. also mistaken as tq it haying been defeated b. 

vote, “the Republicans voting fur i? und the Democrats voting 8 
it.“ As a ma of fact, a point of order was made to the amendment, 
and it was sustained by the Chairman of the Committee of the Whole. 
An appeal from this rul was taken, and the Chair was sustained 
upon a teller vote—yeas, 99, nays 61. There is no method of ascer- 
7 N75 whether this vote was along party lines, nor do we deem it 
material. It is very well known in the House and throughout the 
country that divisions upon these questions have not been uniformly 
along party lines. 

In a letter written to Mr. John Kirby, jr., 


date 3 of Dayton, Ohlo, under 


1910, Mr. Mulhall makes a long report as to his activi- 
es. This letter has been placed in evidence before your committee. 
It i A from the context that upon June 3 Mr. Mulhall went to the 
Capitol and “received a brief report from my labor friends and was 
pret Mages N ah paren 5 a z 

sun civ now ore the House, page 116, at the end 
of the bill, on page 184, Mr. Hughes, of New Jersey, ee an amendment 
on the eight-hour law to be offered; every effort Is being made to get 
your men in, so that the amendment can defeated. Notice has been 
given all Republicans to be on hand to vote with the chairman, Tawney, 
page Pene a into the bill. I will look after the end of keeping 
1 ree 1175 * wee ee by I. a 8 

age e House and in t mplo 

for the N. A. M. er e oia 

McMichael testifies that he did about that time hand Mulhall a note, 
but he is quite positive in the belief that not all of the language above 
quoted was written thereon. He believes he wrote only the following: 

The sundry civil bill now before the House, page 116, at the end 
of the bill, on page 184, Mr. Hughes, of New Jersey, has an amendment 
on the eight-hour law to be offered.” 

MeMichael states that he met Mulhall in the corridor and was asked 

him what was going on, and MeMichael thereupon gave him this 
5 that Mulhall requested him to write it, and he accordingly 

The original of this note was not placed in evidence. When Mr. 
Mulhall was before your committee he was questioned concerning lt. 
and it was his impression that it had filed before the Senate 
lobby investigating committee. We thereupon addressed a request to 
the Senate committee to be permitted to examine this, if the original 
had been filed, and in response thereto were advised that It had not 
been placed in evidence or presented to the committee. From all the 
evidence and the surrounding circumstances, your committee thinks it 
probable that Me Michael's version is correct and that the other portions 
15 the note became mixed with the original McMichael matter in quoting 

e same, 

The letter of Mr. Mulhall continues, giving an account of his call 
upon the Republican whip of the House and informing him that such 
an amendment would be offered, and tells his (Mulhall's) efforts to pro- 
cure the attendance of Members adverse to the legislation when this 
matter should arise. 

It appears from an examination of the sundry civil bill, as it was 
reported to the House in the 3 Congress, second session, that 
it did consist of 184 pages. It a appears from an examination of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD (see pt. 7, vol. 45, 61st Cong., 2d sess., p. 
7327) that at the close of the session on June 2, page 116 of the bill 
was under consideration. It will be remembered that Mr. Mulhall 
claims to have obtained this note on the morning of June 3 and prior 
to the meeting of the House. It further appears that the amendment 
of Mr. Kendall was proposed on page 184 and before the last section of 
the bill—section 11. ( T, vol. 45, p. 7410.) 

This record evidence is necessarily strongly corroborative of certain 
of the details of Mr. Mulhall’s letter, and, in addition to this, the testi- 
mony of Mr. Emery is conclusive upon that point. 

Under date of June 6, 1910, Mr. Emery, writing to Mr. Kirby, gave 
233 of the contest over the Kendall amendment, saying among 
other things: 

“In accordance with the warning received, an account of which was 
given you in my recent letter, an attempt was made by the Democrats 
to attach the eight-hour bill to the sundry civil bill on Saturday after- 
The colonel’s authentic advance information enabled ample warn- 


noon. 
efficient 


ing to be given to the Republican whip, and the prompt an 
assistance which the colonel gave secured every precaution.” 
The “colonel” therein referred to was Mr. Mulhall. 
In a subsequent part of the letter it is further stated : 
“The colonel deserves the greatest credit in the manner of obtaining 
his information and the promptness and efficiency with which he ap- 


lied it. 

p Another of the matters of legisiation against which these organiza- 
tions have made vigorous and determined warfare has been the exemp- 
tion of labor unions from the operation of the Sherman antitrust law, 
and in connection with this same sundry civil bill in 1010 there was a 
contest over this in which Messrs. Emery and Mulhall took a most 
active part. 

On June 2, 1910, while the sundry civil appropriation bill was under 
consideration in the House (sce Cons: Rec., vol. 45, pt. T, Gist Cong., 
9d sess., p. 7324), Representative WILLIAM HUGHES, of New Jersey, 
offered an amendment designed to prevent the use of any jortion of a 
special fund allotted the Department of Justice for the investigation 
and prosecution of violations of the antitrust law being used for prose- 
cuting members of labor unions under certain conditions. This amend- 
ment was offered to be inserted at the end of line 24, page 116, of the 


II. 

e think it strongly probable that Mulhall, in writing his personal 
narrative, confused the Kendall amendment, above refer to, with this 
Hughes amendment, and hence some of the inaccuracies that appeared 
in his statement. 

The Hughes amendment was adopted in the Committee of the Whole. 
No separate vote was had or demanded upon it at the time of the final 
passage of the bill by the House on June 4, 1910. The Senate, however, 
amended the bill by striking out the House amendment, and this action 
became Senate amendment No. 76. When the bill as amended by the 
Senate was returned to the House all Senate amendments were disa 
to by unanimous consent and the bill was sent to conference, 
were a number of conference reports, partial in character, 


here 
made from 


1913. 
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On June 21 (Ree., 6ist Cong., 2d sess., 
„ HouGHEes moved that the House conferees 
be instructed to disagree to Senate amendment No. 76. Upon this 
motion there was a call of the roll, and the yeas were 154, nays 105, 


time to time and acted upon. 
vol. 45, pt. S. p. 8656) 


answered “ present“ 12, not voting 118. 

The next final test came on June 23, 1910 (Ree., vol. 45, pt. 8, p. 
8852, Gist Cong., 2d sess.), when Mr. Tawney moved that the House 
recede from its disagreement and concur in the Senate amendment 
striking the provision from the bill. This motion carried upon the 
roll call—yeas 138, nays 130, present 16, and not voting 105. 

There has been placed in the record of your committee, and proven, 
a letter of Mr. James A. Emery, written to Mr. John Kirby, jr. (House 
hearings, p. 2118), in which there is given an account of the contest 
mr bee te 2 8 Aya 3 and the work per- 
orm y Mulhall. mong other ngs, he says: 

“In the meantime, after an hour's conference with Mr. Dwight, the 
whip of the House, at his office, the pr am was outlined and carried 
out to the letter. To the colonel (Mulhall) was given a list of 14 
names, some Democrats, some Republicans, who voted with HUGHES. 
He accomplished his work so successfully that of the 14 but 1 failed 
to either absent himself or vote with us yesterday.” 

In view of this statement, your committee has carefully examined 
the Record upon the two votes. This shows (see volume of RECORD 
referred to ante} that there were 15 Members that are not recorded 
in the vote of June 21 who voted for the Hughes amendment on June 
23; that there were 30 that voted for the amendment on June 21 who 
are recorded as not voting on June 23; 6 that voted for it on June 21 
who answered “ present” on June 23, being paired, and 3 that voted 
for it on June 21 who voted to recede—that is, against it—on June 23. 

Most of all of those recorded as not voting on both days were 
paired, and as, of course, your committee has no way of determining 
who of them were absent from the city or engaged at the time in other 
official business, it has been deemed essential to recite the RECORD facts 
in view of the statement in Mr. Emery’s letter as to Mr. Mulhall's 
efficiency in the contest. 

We have set forth the above instances with considerable detail be- 

cause they appear to be 5 of the mental attitude and purposes of 
the N. A. M. and the N. C, I. D. 
Other methods pursued by them have been to appear, by representa- 
tives, before committees and make arguments, to address written and 
1 1 communications to Members of Congress, and one favorite plan 
as been, when it was known that an issue was shortly to come a 
vote, to haye members of the organizations in all parts of the country 
telegraph their immediate Representative or their Senator, as the case 
might be, urging him to vote in a certain manner. The thorough 
organization of these bodies enables their agents in Washington to 
speedily inform the membership in the various States of a pending 
matter and bring quick responses by way of telegraphic appeals to 
Congressmen. 

The second clause of paragraph 4 of the resolution requires the com- 
mittee to “ascertain and report to what extent and in what manner, 
if at all, legislation has been cig rated effected or prevented by rea- 
son of the existence of such lobby if it be found to exist now or to have 
existed heretofore.” 

is necessitates the expression of the judgment of the committee 
as to what character of efforts may properly be exercised by an 
individual or an association in the attempt to influence the action of 
Congress and its individual Members in legislation. The committee 
realizes the extreme delicacy and difficulty of laying down such a rule 
and the practical impossibility of asserting one sufficiently specific to 
be generally satisfying. This is a-matter of individual opinion and is 
a question which must largely be determined by the Member for him- 
self. After nil the searching and defining and speculating, we come 
back fo the clemental proposition that the whole matter must depend 
ultimately upon the judgment, the intelligence, the honor, and above all, 
perbaps, the courage of the individual Congressman. 

No rnle which this committee can lay down even if it could be 
crystallized into law, will protect a fool from his folly or a weak man 
from his timidity, nor can it give courage to the cowardly or virtue 
to the depraved. The man who enters public life in a representativa 
government assumes grave responsibilities, and most largely upon his 
own judgment, his own firmness of will, and his own sense of honor 
must he rely in meeting the constant pressure from conflicting interests 
that are ever pleading and appealing, ever enticing and threatening him. 

Each appeal and each threat and each inducement offers its own prob- 
lem to be solved, and each man must have a standard of his own. 

The elements which may annoy may offer no obstacles to another. 
We see things from different angles, and, so seeing them, their appear- 
ances are different. 

Nevertheless. your committee believes that there is a general stand- 
ard in the public conscience of this country which renders it possible 
and proper to lay down a general rule upon this matter, and this we 
venture to state, realizing that it is general and must be applied under 
the limitations and conditions which the exigency of each question that 
arises may present. 

Your committee is of the opinion that any individual or any associa- 
tion of individuals interested in legislation pending in Congress has the 


unquestionable right to a r in rson or through agents or attor- 
neys before committees and present his or its views upon and arguments 
in behalf of or against such legislation; that it is the right of the in- 


dividual and the mass to appeal to the legislator personally, verbally, 
it he sees proper to grant an interview, or in writing, if he sees proper 
to rend it, and by education and argument seek to conyince his judg- 
ment and his conscience. This we think Is the true spirit of the right 
of petition guaranteed by the Constitution to the citizens of the Repub- 
He. To place the Congressman in a cloister to legislate, rendering him 
immune to extraneous influences, would be impossible, and if possible, 
it would be exceedingly ridiculous. But your committee feels assured 
that whenever any person or association attempts by secret or insidi- 
ous means or methods, by either giving or encouraging the hope of 
other reward than that mental and spiritual exaltation which sprin 
from the consciousness of having walked in the light of honest ae 
ment and followed it to its logical end, or by threats of punishment to 
be vindictively inflicted, then such methods become a menace to the 
free exercise of the legislator’s judgment and the true performance of 
his solemn obligation and duty, are improper and merit the severest 
condemnation. 

When we come to apply this rule to the activities of the N. A. M. 
and the N, C. I. D. in legislative matters we are at once confronted 
with the impossibility of divining the motives which actuated the 
attitude of the various Members of Congress. 

Accepting as true the statement that upon the final vote on the 
Hughes amendment Members were indu to change position by the 
acts of Mulhall and Emery and the influence of telegrams and letters, 


the question still remains as to what were those acts and what methods 
were used. In the very nature of things the committee could not ascer- 
tain these facts in detail or learn the motives of those who changed. 
As to the inducing of Members to remain away, which is also stated to 
have been done, the committee has no hesitation in saying that this was 
highly improper. The Members so induced violated the rules of the 
House, which require attendance and the casting of a vote unless ex- 
cused by the House, and, what is more important, violated the obliga- 
tions due their constituencies and the public. 

This we say without reference to the merits of the legislation con- 
cerning which differences of opinion exist. 

To this extent, at least, the lobby of the associations was guilty, in 
the opinion of your committee, of improperly preventing and seeking to 
Prevent this législation. 

For the reason that it is impossible for your committee to know the 
motives of those who changed their position, it is impossible to say 
whether they were improperly influenced; but we feel constrained to 
say that there is a limit beyond which men should not in decency go, 
even in argument, and we entertain the gravest doubt as to the pro- 
priety of the acts of Mulhall and Emery relative to this matter, and 
we hope that future Congresses may be trusted to legislate without the 
particular kind of aid rendered in the particular manner that those 
gentlemen then gave. 

We think it is offensive and outrageous that these associations 
should have their paid hirelings about Capitol buttonholing Mem- 
bers of Congress, striving to Induce them to remain away from the 
Chamber when a vote was being taken. We think they went beyond 
the limits of legitimate effort and that they deserve the severest censure 
as well as a pointed invitation and suggestion that they completely 
reform their methods or else remain away in the future. We have 
striven to make clear our opinion as to the right of persons and organ- 
izations to argue and appeal to Representatives and Senators. We 
would not place one of these upon an unapproachable pedestal and bid 
the world regard him with awe and in silence. That is not the true 
theory of representative government; but the Congressman himself is 
entitled, and what is vastly more important, the public whom he repre- 
sents is entitled to have him act free from the annoyances and efforts 
such as clearly were incident to these activities of Mulhall and Emery, 
whose conduct met the unreserved approval and enthusiastic acclama- 
tion of the officials of their respective organizations. 


AS TO THE NATIONAL TARIFF COMMISSION ASSOCIATION. 


During the extraordinary session of the Sixty-first Congress, in 1909, 
the N. T. C. A., which, as has heretofore been pointed out, was a kind 
of offspring of the N. A. M., maintained a lobby in the city of Wash- 
ington in an effort to bring about the creation of a tarif commission. 
The active work for this n immediately following the Indianapolis 
convention of February, 1909, and during the entire time that the 
tarif bill was pending before the extraordinary session of Congress 
HAY was a most vigorous and earnest campaign conducted in its 

ehalf. 

The committee of 100 which was appointed at the Indianapolis 
convention in turn appointed an executive committee of 15, to which 
was given plenary power, apparently, in carrying on this fight. Mr. 
H. E. Miles, of Racine, Wis., was its chairman. The ial session 
convened March 15, 1909. Prior to this time for several months the 
Committee on Ways and Means had been conducting hearings on the 
various schedules of the tariff bill. There had been no appearance 
before that committee of anyone advocating a tariff commission, nor 
pad ieee pee any very noticeable agitation of the subject, except 
y the N. A. 

The majority members of the Ways and Means Committee had 
repared the bill substantially as it was presented in the House by the 
ate of the convening of the extraordinary session, and it was intro- 

duced and reported to the House within a very short time and its 
consideration began. Hon. James E. Watson retired from the House 
of Representatives on March 4, 1909. He had been a Member for 12 
years, serving the time consecutively except for one term. He was 
for six years the poi ae ey whip of the House and was on terms 
of closest intimacy with the Speaker and other prominent Members of 
his party in the body. As one of the leaders of his party and because 
of his agreeable personality, as well as great intellectual ability, he 
was generally popular and strongly influential in the House. He had 
seryed on important committees, being at one time a member of Ways 
and Means, from which he resigned in June, 1908, to enter the cam- 
paign as nominee of his party for governor of Indiana, 

About the 26th or 27th of March, 1909, while the tariff bill was under 
consideration in the House, Mr. Watson, who was at his home in Indi- 
ana, received a message from either Mr. Mulhall or Mr. Emery (see tes- 
timony, Watson, p. ERSA to come to Washington. He did so, and upon 
his arrival here negotiations were opened with him to take employment 
by the N. T. C. A. to work to secure the insertion in the tariff bill of a 
provision for a tariff commission, and to quote his words— 

“There was some little parleying back and forth about it, and 70 
1 accepted the employment; my recollection is about the Ist of April, 


In view of the statement in the Mulhall article that Mr. Watson was 
employed in this capacity while yet a Member of Congress, we feel that 
attention should here be called to the fact that this is an error. This 
will be subsequently discussed more particularly. 

Mr. Watson’s duties under his employment seem to have been to per- 
sonally urge the question with Members of the House and Senate belong- 
ing to the dominant party. He did not appear before any congressional 
committee and make arguments upon it, nor were any public arguments 
before the committee of either House had upon it. 

The tariff-commission amendment to the tariff bill was defeated in 
the House, and the activities of those enga in the propaganda were 
then centered on the Senate. Mr, Watson (p. 2571) tells of the efforts 
there as follows: 

“I had my headquarters down lere in town, and I would get gentle- 
men to go and see their own Senators. I did not go to see all these gen- 
tlemen or argue to different Senators about it, but I had men from the 
different States go to see their own Senators, and then report to me. I 
had charge of that organization and that campaign for a tariff commis- 
sion in the House and in the Senate, and I had various Members of Con- 

ss coming to report to me about how their delegations stood, and I 
fad gentlemen who were interested in this proposition. For instance, I 
asked Mr. John C. Cobb, who at that time, I believe, was president of 
the Merchants’ Association of Boston. He came here, and I asked him 
to see Senator LopGr and Senator Crane about it, and so on through the 
various States.” ` 

He also gives an account of n call by himself, Mr. Van Cleave, then 

resident of the N. A. M., and Mr. Schwedtmann, secretary to Mr. Van 

leave, upon Senator Aldrich; states that Mr. Aldrich advised he was 
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not against a tarif commission properly limited and defined, and 
brought in a proposition which he submitted to their examination, and 


says: 
y We sat down and went over it while he was there. My recollection 
is that I took my penctl out of N and just wrote in this expres- 
ng 


sion. They were providing for the facts for various purposes, 
and how a report should be made to the President, etc., in that propo- 
sition of Senator Aldrich’s, and I took my pencil and wrote in this lan- 


guage: 

Adna for use in the preparation of tariff legislation.’ ” 

Without poing into the details it is suficient to say that the bill 
which finally passed—the Payne ed a provision for a 
modified form of tariff commission or board. It was not entirely 
satisfactory to those of the N. T. C. A. and the N. A. M. who had 
led in the propaganda, but was accepted as a step toward their ulti- 
mate desire. 

There was no evidence presented to your committee which would 
indicate that under the rule as to improper influence set forth this 
tariff commission legislation was improperly effected by the lobby 
which worked in its behalf. At the same time the committee ques- 
tions the propriety of one who has heen a Member of Congress and 
attained a personal and ‘political influence capitalizing that influence 
in pressing legislative propositions upon Congress for hire by per- 
sonal contact .and personal efforts with Members, as was done in this 
case, and we confess to a feciing of regret that upon any question, 
whatever its merits, the lobbyist for it should be able to say, as Mr. 
Watson said in this case (p. 2571), “I had various Members of Con- 
gress coming to report to me about how their delegations stood.” 


LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITIES AND METHODS OF THE A. F. D. 


The testimony of Mr. Gompers before your committee shows the 
various matters of legislation in which the federation has taken an 
interest. As a rule its position has been affirmative—-that is to say, 
it has pressed for the adoption of legislation; but at times it has 
also opposed certain matters that ‘have arisen. Its activities in this 
direction have been exerted dn the States, as well as in the Federal 
Congress. Your committee has not felt that it was called upon or 
authorized to make investigation as to the efforts in the States and 
bas confined itself to Federal and congressional matters. 

At its first convention in Pittsburgh, when organized, it declared 
generally for “a shorter workday, for increased wages.” or at any rate 
a protest against the continual decrease in wages which has been im- 

npon ‘the workers since 1877; it also took up the question of 
mmigration and its regulation, and also declared for a Federal law 
that would “regulate and limit and ‘finally stop the Chinese immigra- 
tion.” ‘There hag been a greater enlargement in its demands since 
that time, and ‘the saag legislation has been urged and supported ; 

1. The ‘establishment by law of a limitation of the hours of labor of 
women and childern. At first the limitation sought was to 12 hours 

day, then to 60 hours per week. then to 58 hours, then to 54 
and to 48 hours. The efforts in behalf of this legislation were mainly 
in the States, but from Congress there has been sought such ‘legislation 
for the District of Columbia. 

2. Legisintion concerning vestibules upon the street cars for the 
protection of motormen in the District o Columbia. 

8. Compulsory education and free text-book laws for the District 
of Columbia. 

4. Lien laws for workmen in the District of Columbia. 

5. Legislation affecting seamen. 

6G. Legislation (and Executive orders) whereby the hours of labor 
of employees of the Federal Government in the various departments 
should be shortened and limited. 

7. What is known as workmen's compensation legislation, It is 
proper to state here that aceording to the testimony adduced before 

our committee the American Federation of Labor, through its presi- 

ent. at one time. indorsed and u the passage In the Sixty-second 

Congress of what is commonly own as the Sutheriand-Brantley 
bill. which was the bill power by the commission appointed to 
study this question and formulate legislation thereon, but after a 
time. on ‘account of some opposition on the part of certain members 
of the Brotherhood of Railway Employees (which is not antagonistic 
to, but is not directly affiliated with the A. F. L.) its support of this 
specific measure was withdrawn. 

8. Legislation providing for uniform couplers on railway cars. 

‘9. Legislation to limit the hours of service of men engaged in the 
operation of interstate ‘trains. 

10. Creation of the Federal Bureau of Mines. 

11. Legislation for Federal aid in industrial and vocational ‘training. 

12. Legislation to eliminate organizations of workmen from the 
operation of the Sherman antitrust law. 

13. Trial by jury in indirect contempt cases. 

14. Change of venne in contempt cases. ‘ 

15. Employers’ liability bill, affecting employees on railroads engaged 
In interstate commerce. 

16. Legislation relative to interstate shipment of convict-made goods. 

17. Legislation designed to prevent the manufacture of a certain char- 
acter of matches. in the manufacture of which the disease of “ phossy 
jaw” is alleged to be contracted. 

18. Legislation creating a Bureau of Labor and the Department of 

bor. 

19. Election of Senators by direct vote of the people. 

20. Immigration, with particular reference to its restriction. 

In addition to the matters above recited upon which the American 
Federation of Labor sought affirmative action by the Congress, there 
were also certain matters which it opposed, as follows: 

1. The so-called compulsory 1 bill. 

2, The repeal of the eight-hour law on the Isthmus of Panama, 

3. The so-called ship-subsidy bill, in March. 1907, which was op- 
posed particularly because the organization held it “to include a very 
objectionable conscription provision injurious to and affecting seamen.” 

4. Compulsory investigation of labor disputes, opposed ‘because it 
was considered a step toward ges apt L arbitration. 

Your committee finds from the testimony adduced before it that 
the methods pursued by the representatives of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in the effort to obtain or defeat legislation were the 
appearance before committees of the House. by its president. secre- 
tary. and legislative committee, where argnmonts were made at the 
public hearings held for the purpose of argument. and also. necord- 
ing to the testimony of Gompers and Morrison, its representatives have 


at times discussed with individual Members of Congress these matters 
of legislation, arguing upon the merits and soliciting the ald and 
support of such Representatives. 


In the letter of Mr. Emery to Mr. Kirby giving an account of the 
fight over the Hughes 5 a portion of which 

8 austed, it is ae Neigh er gives ae ret wt 

. Gompers made his headquarters in the office of Represe 
Cary, of Wisconsin, in the House Office Buiiding, and had 5 
in tue neighborhood of 100 aids about him making a persistent office 
38 ions and memorials being piled in from every union 
Mr. Gompers when on the stand was esti 
and 89545 a fat dential, pelle questioned in regard to this 
n so far as statement refers to me or any number of 

with me or aiding me in Mr. Cany’s office or in the Capitol Building 
= many office of the Government of the United States, it is absolutely 


It is a matter of common ‘knowledge that Mr. Gompers in his 
9 of president of the A. F. L. took a most 2 in 
this legislation, as reat, if not greater, than in any other matter 
which s arisen, e states that from his office he directed the 
legislative committee of the A. F. L. to go to the Capitol and render 
such assistance as they possibly could in having the Hughes amend- 
ment retained, and undoubtedly this committee obeyed instrnctions, 
This committee consisted of Messrs. Holder, Hamilton, and Moffett. 

There seems to have been about all of the efforts of the A. P. L. 
relative to legislative matters entire frankness and full publicity. 
In so far as the record discloses there have been no secret methods 
connected with the work of its representatives in this regard. As 
will be ‘hereinafter pointed out, it has vigorously opposed for election 
candidates, for office whose views and yotes on public questions have 
been in opposition to its policies, but in its case, as in that of the 
other organizations referred to, your conmittee has no method of 
divining the extent, if any, to which ‘Representatives have been 
influenced against their better judgments by fear of its political power, 

That the organization is actively and earnestly engaged in political 
and legislative effort and has been for many yenrs is well known, but 
your committee has found nothing from the evidence taken before it 
to indicate it has done or attempted to do in these matters aught 
that is illegitimate or that is not within the rights and privileges of 
citizens of these United States. We do not find that its lobby hag 
improperly effected or prevented legislation under the rule Jaid down, 

THE LIQUOR DEALERS AND MONEY LENDERS. 


In that part of the report wherein we gave an account of the leg- 
islative efforts of the liquor dealers, the loan sharks, and the pawn- 
brokers of the District of Columbia, all the facts except as to certain 
loans made to a Member of Congress, which will be subsequently dis- 
cussed, have been quite fully set forth. There is no evidence that 
such lobbies as were maintained by these effected or prevented legis- 
lation improperly or otherwise. 

EFFORTS AS TO COMMITTEE ASSIGNMENTS, 


In the third aregtaph of the resolution your committee was directed 
to inquire whether improper influence has been exerted by said associa- 
tion (the N. A. M.) or by any other association, corporation. or person 
to secure or preyent the appointment or selection of nny Representative 
to any committee of the House in this or any other Congress. 

In the Mulhall article it was asserted that at the request of Mr. 
Emery and Mr. Mulhall three active members of the House Judiciar, 
Committee were removed through the influence of Hon. James 
Watson; that one of these was Mr, George A, Ienrre, late a Representa- 
tive from the State of Maryland, the names of the others not being 
given; that in the place of the three men removed “three very sub- 
servient Members were appointed, Mr. Vreeland, of New York, and Mr, 
Bannon, of Ohio, being two of these,” and the article adds: 

“So this committee was fixed from that time on to make it impossible 
to get any legislation through unless it was O. Kd by the National 
Association of Manufacturers.” 

The Congress in which this is alleged to have taken place is not 
given, but from the surrounding circumstances it appears to have been 
the intention of Mulhall to assert that it was at the time the House 
committees were appointed for the Sixty-first Congress. The Judiciary 
Committee for that Congress was appointed near the close of the ex- 
inary session in August, 1909. 

rfectly evident that Mulhall is in error as to at least a part 
of the statement. Mr. Vreeland was never at any time during his serv- 
ice in Congress a member of the Judiciary Committee. Mr. Bannon 
was appointed a member of the committee on December 6, 1906, several 
years before the alleged time stated in the Mulhall article, and was not 
a Member of the Sixty-first Congress. At the time of his original 
appointment he su led to a vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Mr. Gillette, of California, who was not removed but who resigned 
from Congress to become governor of his State. In testifying, Mr. 
Mulhall was unable to give the name of the third man alleged to have 
been appointed at the instance of the N, A. M. or its agents, nor was he 
able to give the names of the other two alleged to have been removed 
along with Mr. Pearre. 

As to Mr. Pearre and his removal, the facts seem to be ns follows: 
The views of Mr. Pearre upon labor questions were bitterly antagonized 
by the N. A. M., and on account of these views he was undoubtedly 
persona non grata to the association. He became a member of the 
Committee on Judiciary during the Fifty-cighth Congress. At the 
beginning of the ‘Fifty-ninth Congress he was not reappointed. The 
then Speaker of the House, Mr. Joseph G. Cannon, appointed the com- 


mittee. 

It is well ‘known that Mr. Cannon's views upon what are called the 
labor questions were also in antagonism to those of Mr. Pearre and 
were in accord in the main, if not wholly. with those of the N. A. M. 
officials. Your committee has no doubt that the failure to reappoint 
Mr. Pearre was due to his position on this question and because the 
Speaker did not deem it proper. There is mo evidence in our record, 
however, to indicate that there were any efforts made by the N. A. M. 
in this direction. Mr. Watson denics that he ever consulted with the 
Speaker concerning or advised his removal. Mr. Emery likewise enters 
a denial of any activity in this regard. We was not at that time 
counsel for the N. C. I. D. The entire matter rests upon the ey 5 
ported statement of Mr. Mulhall, and since he is so unmistakably fn 
error as to other vital matters alleged to have been connected with 
this 5 the committee feels assured that he was mistaken 
as to this. 

Doubtless the removal or failure to reappoint Mr. Pearre was grati- 
fying to the N. A. M., because of the antagonism of views between 
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them. and it is not ond the 
was by some of its A eta discussed w the 8 


t lity that the matter 
8 


known to be close to him, but there is no evidence of any ore 


influence sought to be exerted upon him and no reason to assume 
his act was other than upon his own initiative and responsibility. 

Another charge in the Muiball article is that in the Sixty-first Con- 
gress Mr, John J. Gardner, of New Jersey, then chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Labor, “allowed the Jobby of the N. A. M. to suggest to him 
the gentlemen they wished to have serve on his subcommittees of the 
House Labor Committee and to pigeonhole the labor bills and measures, 
through these subcommittees, that had been offered hefore 1908 and all 
that came up at the regular session of Congress in 1908 and 1909. 

Mr. Mulhall, Mr. Emery, and Mr. Gardner each testified before the 
committee and were closely examined upon the statement. The sub- 
stance of Mul ‘s testimony: upon this poiat is that he and 
Emery discussed the matter, and that in the latter's office certain per- 
sons were agreed upon to constitute at least one, and penes others, of 
the subeommittees; that Mr. Emery wrote on a slip of paper the names 
of five men to le suggested for appointment on subcommitice No. 2; 
that Me Moai communicated this to Mr. Gardner, and that they were 
soa nt 

There has been proven. and placed in the record a copy of a tele 
gram sent by Mulhall to Emery, which reads as follows: 


Wasurxoronx, D. C., February 11, 1910. 


ones 5 4 25 fat EONS 
National Association 0. anufactur 
77 8 New York: 


Subcommittee No. 2 appointed as suggested and bill referred to that 
committee by Chairman Hoones of new 1 can- 
out ne: $ 
vass of full committee to try to force M at MOCHALES 
(Charge James A. Emery.) 


Also there have been proven and placed in evidence letters written 
by Mulhell about the same time in which there are statements tending 
to corroborate his assertions in this regard. 

Mr, Emery and Mr. Gardner each make denial of the truth of these 
assertions. Mr. Emo undertakes to explain the telegram above 
quoted by saying that ft evidently had reference to an effort which he 
and others were making to obtain a hearing upon an “ eight-hour” Dill. 
This explanation is not satisfactory to your committee. Its wording, 
it secms to us, must r leave the impression of at least some 
conference or discussion relative to appointment of the subcommittee, 
and does not appear to reasonably r the construction of having 
reference to a hearing. That Mr. Gardner did, during his last term as 
chairman, become indifferent to the fate of labor measures which he 
had formerly championed and made practically no effort to press them 
we think can not estioned in the face of his own statements in 
the record. Whatever his motives, the fact stands out prominently. 

In view of the conflicting testimony, the interest of the witnesses 
and all the surrounding circumstances, the committee is left in the 
realm of doubt as to the verity of the allegations concerning these 
subcommittee appointments. 

The two instances above cited are the only cases related in the 
Mulhall article. However, there are in the correspondence placed in 
evidence references to indicate elearly that the N. A. M. and the 
N. C. I. D. felt a deep interest in the personnel of the Jndiciary and 
Labor Committees, and we think undoubtedly that this interest was 
at times evinced by expressions from its representatives and officials. 

It is in evidence that shortly prior to the election of the committees 
of the Sixty-second Congress (this being the first Congress after the 
rule had heen altered to provide for the election of committees by the 
House itself instead of 1 by the 3 in April, 1911. 
Mr. John Kirby, jr.. of the N. A. M.. and Mr. Emery. while calling 
upon Mr. Oscar W. Unperwoovu, chairman of the committee designated 
to nominate to the Democratic caucus the Democratic members of the 
committees, expressed to him their interest in these two committees. 
Roth of these gentlemen were examined upon this matter, and it appears 
from their testimony that this conversation was general in character. 
No persons were suggested for membership, and no requests were made 
for the appointment or against the appointment of any individual. 

Mr. Samuel Gompers and Mr. Frank Morrison testified before the 
committee as to the efforts of the American Federation of Labor relative 
to the appointment of committees. 

The Committee on Labor, according to the testimony of Mr. Gompers, 
was created some 20 years ago for the purpose of having committed to 
it those matters qf legislation particularly relating to workmen. Mr. 
81 states that he addressed a letter to the late Speaker Thomas 
B. Reed—probably in the Fifty-fourth Congress—requesting the ap- 
poilntment of Mr. Thomas W. Phil of Pennsylvania, as the chair- 
man of that committee; that after the retirement of Mr. Phillips from 
Congress he, as po of the American Federation of Labor, ad- 
dressed a similar letter to the same Speaker requesting the appointment 
of Mr. John J. Gardner, of New Jersey, as chairman. It fs alsa in 
evidence that in the Sixty-second Congress the American Federation of 
Labor, through its officers, Indorsed Mr. William B. Wilson, of Penn- 
sxivanin, for appointment as chairman of this committee, and in the 
Sixty-third Congress indorsed Mr. Davip J. Lewis and Mr. FRANK 

*UCHANAN, in the order named, for such appointment. This testimony 

is given by both Mr. Gompers and Mr. Morrison, and it is stated that 
this indorsement was conveyed to Mr. Oscar W. Uxperwoop in person. 
Mr. Gompers tock no interest in any committee other than the Com- 
mittee on Labor and only as to the chairmanship of that committee. 
Mr. Morrison testifies that he did offer some suggestions or ask for some 
recognition of the so-called labor group on the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary; this we assume was done by him as a representative of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

These are all the efforts that appear from the testimony to have been 
made by the American Federation of Labor. e several tlemen 
indorsed for the . of this committee seem to ve been 
appointed, whether because of this indorsement, of course, your comi- 
mittee is not advised. 

So far as yonr committee could ascertain the other organizations that 
have been referred to have made no efforts relative to committee 3 
3 of any character, nor has any evidence or fact been brought 

o our attention of any efforts by any other organization, corporation, 
association, or person. 
EFFORTS IN ELECTIONS. 


By the second paragraph of the resolution the committee was directed 
to “inquire whether money has been used or improper inflnence exerted 
by said National Association of Manufacturers or other person, persons, 


tion, he icipated actively in the efforts 
or’ na about the E 2 $ 


ne therein claimed the N. A. M. took pert and in many of which he 


If of Messrs. Frank Wachter. Sydney 
Shearn; (2) in 1906, during July, August, and Se tember, in the State 
of Maine, in behalf of Mr. Charles E. ittiefield; (3) later in that year 
in the State of New Jersey, doing campalzn work in the seventh and 
eighth districts, ts ag re by Varker and Wiley”; (4) in the State of 
New York in behalf of Mr. GRORGE W. FAIRCHILD in different years; (5) 
in the State of Wisconsin in behalf of the late Representative Jenkins 
in 1908; (6) again in New Jersey in position to Mr. John J; Gardner 
in 1908—and in his behalf in 1910; (T) in the State of Ohio in behalf 
of Mr. Ralph D. Cole; (8) against Mr. Loudenslager in New Jersey in 
1910; (9) against Messrs. Wilson and Nichols in Pennsylvania In 1910, 


fighting the former also in 1912; (10) against Mr. Uvanes, of New 
Jersey, at different times and particularly in 1910; (11) in behalf of 


Mr. Haskins for nomination in the State of Vermont: (12) in 
of Messrs. BARTHOLDT and Coudrey in the State of Missouri. 

Mr. Mulhall claimed to have personally participated in all these con- 
tests except those of Messrs. Loudenslager, Wilson, Nichols, BARTHOLDT, 
and Coudre: : He did not claim to have gone personally into the Haskins 
district in Vermont, but states that he sent him $300 for his campaign 
fund, this being done on behalf of the association. 

He also claims to have written letters in behalt of Mr. Jawes T. 
McDEEMOTT, in 1908, to manufacturers in his district, but, whether 
this was at the instance of the N. A. M. or upon his personal respon- 
sibility, is not stated. He was personally in that district in 1912, but 
this was after the severance of his connection with the association. 

We shali not undertake to discuss In detail his alleged doings in all 
these several districts. In many of them his participation was slight, 
and but little time was spent. He scems to have worked principally among 
the labor people in so far as his personal efforts were conce: at times 
organizing his „ Workingmen's Protective Association.” That in this 
work he was given considerable discretion is apparent. 

We think it probable that many may have drawn from his article a 
somewhat exaggerated impression of his own activity in these contests. 

That the N. A. M. did participate actively and energetically in a num- 

of these campaigns is, however, clearly established. Since about 
the year 1903 it has participated to a greater or less extent In political 
activities. giving encouragement and support to who have strongly 
advocated the views for which It stood, rendering financial assistance to 
their campaigns at times, and opposing those who, by vigorous advocacy 
of the measures they have antagonized, have rendered themselyes No 
litically obnoxious to the association. It is true that the association 
Soa, hg og with the late Judce Jenkins, of Wisconsin, and sought to 
aid him in bis campaign in 1910. It does not appear, however, that it 
furnished him any financial assistance other than the expense of send- 
ing Mr. Muthall to his district and his maintenance while there. Mr. 
Van Cleave did raise $1,000 for the parece of sending to his distri¢t, 
but did not send it after being advised that sufficient funds were being 
contributed from other sources. a 

It seems also to be established that it opposed Mr. Gardner, of New 
Jersey, in 1908, and supported him in 1910, but its efforts in neither 
campaign appear to have been very extensive. Mr. Heuss, of New 
Jersey, was most vigorously opposed in 1910, and the N. A. M. or 
N. C. I. D., one or both, expended not less than $3,500 in his district 
in the effort to ERR is defeat. 

The efforts of Mulhall in bebaif of Mr. Ralph D. Cole, in his districts, 
seem to have been very few. He visited the district one time an 
spent not exceeding two days there, and the evidence does not disclose 
any particular work cone t him. After his return to New York he 
seems to hnve been reques by Mr. Cole, or some one acting for him, 
to try and keep a Mr. Heiserman, who was very bitterly opposing Mr. 
Cole, out of the district. Helserman had been a local 8 for the 
Pennsylvania Railroad at Urbana, Ohio, and was a citizen of that town. 
About the time of this particular campaign he had been promoted and 
was spending a portion of his time at the Pittsburgh (Pa.) legal 
offices of the Pennsylvania Railroad. Mr. Cole, or some one acting for 
him, seems to haye telegraphed Mulhall urging him to try and keep 
Heiserman in the East, and Mulhall did go to Philadelphia in an effort 
to get some of the high officials of the road to try and influence Heiser- 
man to stay away. The effort was unsuccessful. 

In connection with this incident it seems appropriate at this point te 
discuss certain other of the allegations relating to Mr. Cole appearing 
in the newspaper articles. 

It is therein alleged, in suostance, that Mr. Cole while a Member of 
Congress was a subservient adviser and emissary of the N. A. XI.; that 
upon one occasion Emery sent Mulhall after Cole, and that the latter 
went to the office of the former and was there severely reprimanded by 
Emery for his attitude toward the Speaker; that Mr. Cole“ began to 
~~ er an explanation,” but “ before leaving the office he promised in 
the presence of Emery and myself that he would quit his activities 
along those lines and help us, as directed by Emery to do.” 

Mr. Cole voluntarily appeared before your committee and asked to 

His testimony was full, frank, and candid. Upon the alle- 
gation recited he testified that upon one occasion Mulhall came to his 
office and attempted to protest against bis (Mr. Cole's) action relative 
to a certain legislative program in which President Taft was interested, 
and states (Hearings, p. 2663) : 

“He never got any Further with that protest. I ordered Mr. Mnthall 
out of that room, and I told bim if he ever returned I would throw 
him through the window, and I have never seen Mulhall from that day 
to this. at is the way I went to the office of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. That is the last and only time I ever talked 
with Mulhall on matters pertaining to legislation. 

“Fortunately there was a witness to that scene. I thank God. in 
the light of subsequent events, that I was not alone at that time, but 
that a man of the most rugged integrity was there, from the State of 
Ohio, a friend who served with Mr. Wirts and me fonr years in the 
Legislature of Ohio. I wish to pause to remark that Mr. Emery in his 
testimony before the Senate committee has denied that I ever came to 


his office at any time, but he has forgotten the time that I asked him 
for the list of delegates. 
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“Now. Mr. Chairman, this man is Mr. Clyde Painter. 

“Mr. Starrorp. For a list of delegates or for a list of members? 

“Mr. Cot. For a list of members in the association in my district. 
C. R. Painter, of Bowling Green, was here to get one of his friends 
appointed as postmaster at Bowling Green and another at North Balti- 
more. There was a Democrat, Gea. SHERWOOD, representing his dis- 
trict, and consequently, being a friend of mine, he called on me and 
lived with me in my rooms at the hotel during that time. He was in 
my office when Mr. Mulhall came in, and a few days ago he came to 
me in Findlay and said, ‘I remember when Mr. Mulhall came into your 
office and will make affidavit to it.’ If you want him here to testify, I 
5 5 are him here to-morrow, but this is his affidavit [indicating]. 

reads: 

Tun STATE or OHIO, Hancock County, 88: 

“C. R. Painter, being first duly sworn, says near the ist day of 
February, 1910, he was in Hon. R. D. Cole's office in Washington, 
. C., when Mr. Mulhall entered said office and engaged in conyersa- 
tion with Mr. Cole, representing that he bad a message from Mr. 
Cannon. Mr. Cole became e angry and ordered Mr. Mulhall from his 
office. Mr. Mulhall left, and Mr, Cole and this affiant spent the rest of 
the day together, and this affiant ig te that Mr. Cole did not on that 
day go to Mr. Emery’s office, nor did he go on that night. 

“C, R. PAINTER. 


“Sworn to before me and signed in my presence this 9th day of 
September, 1913. 
„FE. T. Dux 


. x. 
“Notary Public, Hancock County, Ohio. 


Mr. Cole states 3 that he never at any time received any 
oe contribution from the N. A. M. or any of its officials (p. 


In view of all the testimony your committee thinks it fair to state 
it does not believe that he was an emissary of this association or its 
agent In any way, or that he ever received 3 2 financial reward there- 
from. We think Mr. Mulhall is in error as to haying conducted Mr. 
Cole to Emery’s office as stated, and that the entire allegation as to 
this meeting at Emery’s office and what occurred there is untrue. Mul- 
nen own testimony upon it is confusing and contradictory upon its 
ace. 

The most vigorous efforts which have been put forth by the associa- 
tion in any campai were those exerted in 1906 in behalf of Mr. 
Charles E. Littlefield, of Maine. Because of the great prominence 
which Mr. Littlefield had attained in the country, as well as by reason 
of the conspicuous forces engaged for and against him, that contest 
excited extraordinary Interest and is a well-remembered event of recent 
political history. 

In his narrative Mr. Mulhall discusses it In much detail, and, being 
examined concerning It, reiterated under oath substantiali what he 
had said in the article. The repetition of bis statement and testimony 
is deemed unnecessary here. 

Mr. Littlefield has testified also before the committee concerning it 
9 seek length and with a fullness which leaves little or nothing to be 
esired. 

The duty of your committee under the resolution does not require 
that we enter upon an exhaustive review of all this testimony upon all 
the phases of the allegations made and denied or admitted. 

The essential facts under the resolution are that in that year Mr. 
Tittlefield was opposed, first, for the nomination, and then for election. 
The American Federation of Labor entered the lists against him, and 
from nearly all parts of the country financial aid was rendered him by 
individuals and associations that were antagonistic to the A. F. L. and 
in sympathy with the views which Mr. Littlefield entertained. Included 
among these were many members of the N. A. M. Marshal Cushing, then 
its agent, went personally into the district and rendered such ald as he 
could in the 8 campaign and later in the election. Mulhall 
was sent there to ald in the fight for election. From various sources 
contributions were made to his campaign fund. 

There was filed with your committee and published as “Appendix 
E” to the hearings an affidavit of Mr. Fred W. Wight, chairman of 
the Republican committee in that district, and, as such, manager of 
Mr. Littlefield’s campaign for election, stating that he had entire 
charge of the finances of said campaign and that from July 31 to 
September 11 the contributions amounted to $20,661.06. There is no 
evidence as to contributions prior to July 31. Mulhall’s expenses and 
salary while there were paid by the N. A. M. and not out of this 
fund. It appears that there were 3 some additional contribu- 
tions by county candidates that were not included in this fund. Mr. 
Littlefield does not know who all the contributors were, Some, of 
them were members of the N. A. M.; others were not. It is Mr. 
Littlefield’s impression that the N. A. M. as an organization did not 
contribute, but of this he does not claim to be positive. Mr. Cushing 
was instrumental in peeing part of this fund. On page 2742 of the 
record there is printed a list filed by Mr. Littlefield of 38 names to 
whom he wrote letters of thanks after the election. All of them were 
nonresidents of the State of Maine. These were all contributors to 
his campaign fund, with the possible exception of Cushing. Mr. Little- 
field states that this does not include all the contributors, and from 
memory gave the names of such others as he could. 

No detailed statement is available as to the manner of the ex- 
penditure of this fund. Mr. Littlefield testifies ns to this, beginning 
at page 2747. He gives as items of expense the rent of halls, hire 
of bands, printing posters, postage, expense of bringing voters who 
were out of the district home to yote, the number being estimated at 
from 1,000 to 1,500 and cost from 50 cents to $12 and $15 per voter, 
and payments to men who, he says, took time from their personal busi- 
ness to work for him in that campaign. He estimates A “net ex- 
penditure” of about $15,000. Mr. Wight was pasa $1,000 for his 
Services, $1,000 was returned to the congressional committee, and to 
Mr. Littlefield himself there was paid out of this fund the sum of 
$3,000 to reimburse him for expenditures he had himself made for his 
own nomination and election. This last act your committee regards 
as one of most doubtful 8 

In his article and in his testimony Mr. Muthall says much of the 
use of liquor in influencing voters in this election. No elaborate Jn- 
yestigation was made as to this, but upon the whole his statement 
appears to be exaggerated. and, at any rate, Whatever was done in this 
regard 8 appears to have been without Mr. Littlefield’s connivance, 
consent, or knowledge. 

In the effort to defeat Representative Frank BUCHANAN, of Illinois, 
for election the N. C. I. D., in 1912, contributed the sum of $500 to the 
campaign fund of his opponent. 

It has been recited that Mr. Mulhall's political work has been largely 
done by organizing, in those sections where he worked, branches of the 


Workingmen's Protective Association and usin. 
the expenses being borne by the N. A. M. Mr. Bird and Mr. Kirb 

each testified as to this, as has Mr. Emery. Throughout the multitude 
of expense accounts of Mr. Mulhall placed in evidence there were items 
reading: “ Paid member of the Stone Hoisters’ Union” so much: “ Paid 
member of Silk Weavers’ Union” so much; “ Paid to party workers to 
do campaign work and gather information in the labor unions” so 


this in his campaigns, 
have 


much, ete. All these items were, according to Mulhall, for political 
work by the persons described, but not named, employed by him, except 
that in some instances the employment might have been for the obtain- 
ing of information to be used in connection with efforts to break strikes. 
It was understood by Mr. Bird and others who p “pon Mr. Mul- 
hall's accounts that he was benim dows Beene individuals in connection 
with the organization of these wor en's protective associations, 
= i 855 not required or expected to give the names of the persons so 

@ committee of the Senate engaged in lobby investigation had, 
prior to the organization of the House committee, issued subpenas for 
and obtained the books and papers of the N. A. M. and N. C. I. D. It 
caused an examination of the books to be made by an expert accountant, 
and his testimony taken by the Senate committee has n adopted by 
wer page 2908. and published as a part of the record, being “Appendix 

This evidence shows the a 
N. A. M. from March 31. 1904. to 
end of its fiscal year. 

The total as given by Mr. Frawley was $1,785,398.37. This was ex- 
pendel for the following general purposes in the following amounts : 

resident's office, 381.19; secretary's office, $15,139.59; neral 
office, $253,760.30 ; n $134,259.94 ; public affairs, $245,337.39 ; 
råd of directors, $18,812.82: committees, $68,204.19: convention, 
toms Bobcat Sr convention reports, $14,592.01; freight bureau, $87.438,68 ; 
orei department (general), $120,679.55; translations, $108,690.81: 
9,680.47 ; collections, $44,005.77; lists, $12,996.87; special 
e 2,729.68 ; bulletin „946.35; law department (general), 
$26,401.57; parena and trade-marks, $20,849.19; American industries, 

4 3,001.97 ; American industries, export, 8119.435.92; Ameri- 
can Trade Index, 862,361.88; miscellaneous printing, $2,268.48; fixtures 
and library, $17,490.82; miscellaneous, $8,401.19 5 ‘Service to Members, 
$11.751.41; field men, $53,085.27, 

The public affairs expenditures included “ publicity work, amounts 
paid Mulhall tariff commission convention, and other field men.” We 
understand that the funds expended in political campaigns are included 
seems to have been“ tefunded’” by the V. G. I. B. 358,324 85, leaving a 

A j " refunded’ e N. C. I. D. 324.65, ving a 
net balance of $187,012.74. z aaa 

add Exhibit No. 3 shows that from September 30, 1906, to Janu- 
or 81, 1912, there was paid to Mulhall by the N. A. M. $41,004.90 for 
salary and expenses, and pramier Exhibit No. Sa shows that from 
April 3, 1909, to November 1, 1910, there was paid to-him by the 
N. C. I. D. the sum of $5,418.80. 

Frawley Exhibit No. 5 shows the N. C. T. D. to have paid James A. 
Emery from January 31. 1908, to July 1, 1913, the sum of $74,440.98. 

It has not been possible for your committee to ascertain the aggre- 
gate amount which these organizations have expended in the effort to 
effect nominations and elections of Members of the House of Repre- 
coh but we find that money has been by them expended for that 

Passing from the simple question of the use of money to that of 
whether “improper influence was exerted,” this being the second part 
of paragraph 2, your committee has to report that it looks with great- 
est suspicion upon the act of sending Mulhall abroad in the country 
furnished with funds to organize temporary and speedily dissolving as- 
sociations for use in elections, as was done again and again, and the 
secretiveness 3 induces in the common intelligence of men a 
surmise that there was not that scrupulousness which is attendant upon 
cleanly political practice. Mr. Mulhall's political work seems to have 
been largely to proselyte members of labor unions along political lines, 
and to do it by the use of money. The officials of the N. A. M., par- 
ticularly Mr. Bird, knew this fact well, and Mr. Emery, of the N. C. I. D., 
also understood it, and Mulhall'’s accounts on their faces were made 
ambiguous, but were well understood in the office and were passed with- 
ont question. The extent of the pona influence thus exerted your 
committee can not tell, but the method was improper and dishonest, and 
to the extent that this method was used it was the exertion of improper 
influence and was disreputable. 

The political activities of the American Federation of Labor seem to 
have hegun in 1906; that is to say, this was the first oceasion upon 
which the organization attempted to influence the election or defeat of 
persons for Congress. In March of that year there was formally pre- 
sented to the President of the United States, the President pro tempore 
of the Senate, and the Speaker of the House by the executive council 
of the American Federation of Labor what was termed a “bill of 
grievances”; this will be found in full, beginning at page 2415 of the 
House hearings. 

After reciting a belief that the Congress of the United States was 
manifesting indifference toward the legislation which the American Fed- 
eration of Labor was demanding, there are set out the several questions 
in which it was at that time primarily interested, including the eight- 
hour law, convict-labor legislation, immigration restriction, seamen’s 
rights, ship subsidy, trusts and interstate commerce, anti-injunction bill, 
creation of* Department of Labor, and the right of petition by Govern- 
ment employees. And following this there is the statement, “ Labor 
now appeals to you, and we trust that it may not be in vain; but if, 
perchance, you may not heed us, we shall appeal to the conscience and 
the support of our fellow citizens.” This indicated quite clearly the 
purpose of the federation to do that which it subsequently did do, viz, 
enter into political activities. Its first and principal efforts in that year 
seem to have been put forth in the second district of Maine in opposi- 
tion to Mr. Littlefield, who was opposed for nomination, and, after be- 
ing nominated, was 1 for election. 

There was expended by the American Federation of Labor in his 
district about the sum of $1,500; this was used in the payment of 
expenses of speakers, six of whom, including Mr. Gompers himself, 
made speeches in the district in op sition to Mr. Littlefield; in paying 
rent for halls, printing of pamphlets, circulars. postage, and clerical 
work for addressing the matter mailed out. We find no record of 
expenditures for any other purpose than these. An interest was also 
taken in that year in the sixth New Jersey district in behalf of Mr. 
WILLIAM HUGHES for election as a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives, and in the eleventh Wisconsin district against the reelection of 
Mr. John J. Jenkins, and to the extent of a few speeches in some other 
districts in the country. But in none of these was there res 175 

e work in 


te expenditures. by years, of the 
arch 31, 1913, March 31 being the 


great an activity as in the Maine district referred to. 


1913. 
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of a few addresses 
The expenditures for that year 
amounted to a little more than $8,000 for all political purposes. 

An itemized statement of the receipts for political expenditures and 
the disbursement of same, showing the sources from which derived and 
the payments ont, will be fonnd, for the several campaigns in which 


the other districts seems to have consisted whol! 
and the mailing out of liternture. 


the A. F. L. participated, beginning at pa e 2428 of the hearing. 

In 1909 the American Federation of Labor again participated actively 
in the political l there being expended in that year a little 
lesa than $8,500. The president, Mr. Gompers, made a general tour of 
the country, going into many congressional districts and speaking in 
behalf of the Democratic candidate for President of the United States, 
and in behalf of candidates for Congress in various parts of the coun- 
try. Other speakers were likewise sent out by the federation, and 
literature was mailed, the records of various sitting Members of Con- 
gress upon legislation in which the A. F. L. was interested be fur- 
nished upon request of those seeking it. This record furnish was 
simply the record as compiled from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
mye ene statement as to how the Member voted upon the several 

uestions. 
$ In the year 1910 there was also political activity on the part of the 
A. F. L. similar in all respects to those 8 in the prior years, 
except that the amount collected and expended In the latter year was 
only about $3,600. 

In the year 1912 there were no political expenditures and no polit- 


‘fecal efforts put forth by the organization as such. 


To the extent above set forth the committee finds that the A. F. L. 
did in the years named and in the manner described use money for 
5 purpose of effecting the nomination and election of Representatives 
n Congress. 

Mone committee does not find that any improper influence was exerted 
or was sought to be exerted by it to procure the nomination or election 
or the defeat for nomination or election of any Member of this or past 
Congresses. Your committee does not deny the right of an organiza- 
tion or an association to advocate particular matters of legislation and 
to seek by legitimate means to secure the election of Representatives 
in accord with the views it entertains. 


EMPLOYMENT OF REPRESENTATIVES FOR IMPROPER PURPOSES. 


In the latter clause of paragraph 3 your committee is directed to 
“inauire whether Members of the House of Representatives have been 
employed by any of said associations, or have knowingly aided said 
aesocintions, or any of them, for the accomplishment of any improper 
purpose whatever.” 

In the Mulhall article it was asserted that Mr. James E. Watson, 
while a Member of the House, had been employed by the association 
to lobby for the creation of the Tariff Commission, being paid therefor 
a compensation of $230 per week. In his testimony Mr. Mulhall ad- 
mitted that he was in error as to this stetement, and Mr. Watson has 
related to your committee under oath the facts of bis employment in 
that connection. He retired from Congress’ on March 4, 1909, and bas 
not since becn a Member. A few dars subsequent to this he was em- 
ployed by the National Tariff Commission Association to work for the 
fecnring of a commission in the tariff bill passed at the extraordinary 
session in 1999, and served in tbis capacity for a number of months. 
He received as compensation the sum of &3.750, 

. Inquiry was made of all the representatives of the several organiza- 
tions that bave been referred to herein as to the employment of Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, and no evidence has been adduced 
of any such employment by them or by any other person or association, 


EMPLOYMENT OF HOUSE EMPLOYEES. 


We have also made examination with reference to the employment 
and use of House employees. The substance of this allegatſon was 
that a chief page of the Honse, I. H. McMichael, was in the employ 
of the N. A. M., and the intimation was that he had used the pages of 
the House to spy upon Members, obtain information that might be 
gotten from overhcaring conversations, and for other purposes, incon- 
sistent with their duties as employees of the House; also during the 
conrse of the investigation it was charged that Henry Neal, the colored 
man who has served for many years as Speaker’s messenger, and Harry 
Parker, for a long time messenger or janitor of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, were in the employ of the association. 

We deem it unnecessary to review in detail the evidence respecting 
the employees. We find that I. H. McMichael while a chief page of 
the House was employed by Mulhall, and that the fact was either 
known to Mr. Emery at the time or when It later came to his 
knowledge, was ratified by him. and also that his employment was 
ratified by Mr. Bird when it came to his knowledge, and McMichael 
was paid by the N. A. M. and the N. C. I. D. The welght of the 
testimony is that he received a salary of $30. per month and was in 
the service from some time in the fall of 1969 until the close of the 
regular session of the Sixty-first Congress, in August. 1910; and again 
from the beginning ef the session. in December. 1910, until the Ist of 
January, 1912; that is to say, during the year 1911 he received pay 
zot, only while Congress was in session but during the vacation as 


well. 

It should be stated here that at the beginning of the extraordina: 
session of the Sixty-second Congress, in April, 1911, MeMichae! ceas 
to be a chief page of the Howse and became for a time an employee 
located in the press gallery, serving in this capacity for a few months, 
after which he became an elevator operator, where he was employed 
until the publication of the charges, when he was discharged. 

The services rendered by McMichael to the N. A. M. seem to have 
consisted principally of the obtaining of such publie documents, bills, 
reports. etc.. as were desired by Mr. Emery or Mr. Mulhall. At times 
he would also ascertain by Inquiry of the clerks of the committees 
the status of bills pending before such committees, when hearin: 
would be had. and like Information of a publie character. 
your committee can determine. the work performed by Mr. McMichael 
was nothing more than that which any person familiar with the docu- 
ment room and having a general idea as to procedure eustom in 
the House might have performed. He did at one time furnish Mulhall 
with advance information of an amendment that was to be proposed 
to an appropriation bill, This has been referred to before and will 
be again disen: . Your committee does not believe that employees 
of the House should be permitted to cy outside em ent, even 
of the eharacter given McMichael in this instance. It to excite 
suspicion in the public mind, and may lead 
activities. This action of A 


approval of your committee. 


the. s 
and of MeMichael in 5 the eet meets the 
t was a violation 
all persons connected with it deserve the 


the colored messengers were regularly in the employ of or 
any contractual relations with these ongantaations. or 8 
Henry Neal, the Speaker's messenger, having access to the floor under 
the rule of the House, did at times go in for Members whom Muthall 
might desire to see, and he probably showed some courtesies to officials 
of the organizations and their families in placing them In the gallery 
and admitting them to the Speaker's anteroom. Parker, messenger of 
the Ways and Means Committee, seems at times to have procured some 
puhia documents of that committee for some of the officinis Interested. 

‘or these services liberal gratuities or “tips” were given them from 
time to time, and these were accepted. Your committee can rot con- 
ceive that these men in their position and circumstances could have 
been considered as able to aid or affect in any way the course of legis- 
lation, and does not believe that they were employed ns agents. but we 
think the acts of those men who were here as professional lobbyists; 
in constantly bestowing gratuities upon these employees, was reprehen- 
sible in the extreme, and generally we feel that there Is Impropriety 
in the tipping of even the menial employees of the House. 


CHARGES AGAINST MEMBERS. 


By the first paragraph. of the resolution, which must be considered In 
direct connection with the preamble, your committee was directed to 
inquire and report particularly and especially upon all the mutters 
alleged in the several publications concerning Representatives, and more 
especially whether the lobbyists of the said National Association of 
Manufacturers did reach and influence, “ whether for business, political, 
or sympathetic reasons, or otherwise, the sald Representatives, or any 
one of them, or any other Representative or any officer or employee of 
this or any former House of Representatives in or about the discharge 
of their official duties,“ ete. 

Attention has been directed in the beginning of this report to the 
fact that the publications consisted of two parts, (t) the personal 
narrative of Mulhall and (2) the summary prepared by Seibold. In 
pursuance of this part of the resolution, your committee has made a 
thorough and complete examination as to all Members of the present 
House of Representatives whose names were mentioned in said articles 
in such manner as to suggest [mpugnment of their conduct. There are 
seven Members of the present House so mentioned in these publications. 
Of these seven, two are referred to in both the Mulhall article and the 
summary, while the other five are mentioned in the summary alone. 
These five gentlemen were Messrs. RICHARD BARTHOLDT. JAM F. 
BURKE, WILLIAM M. CALDER, SWAGAR SHERLEY. and E. Y, Wees. The 
two gentlemen mentioned in both summary and personal narrative are 
Messrs. GEORGE W. FAIRCHILD and James T. MCDERMOTT. 

In the consideration of the charges against the present Members of 
the Honse we shall take up first those mentioned only in the summary 
of the World and Tribune articles and shal! set out fully all the evidence 
concerning them in detail. 

In section 7 of this summary is the following statement: 

“Among the men whom the lobbyists of this acsocintion (the N. A. M.) 
had no difficulty in reaching and influencing for business, political, or 
sympathetic reasons during recent years were“ 

There follows this a long list of names. including those above recited, 
e m is the only mention concerning them at any point in the entire 

cle. 

Your committee in examining Mr. Seibold had him present his inter- 
pretation of the language above quoted. He stated that the expression 

reaching and influencing” was not intended in any invidious sense; 
that by the expression reaching was meant simply that a herring 
conld be gotten and that becanse of business. political, or sympathetic 
reasons effective hearings could be had. Defining the sense In which 
he used the expression “ for business, political, or sympathetic reasons.“ 
he stated that by the word “ business was meant the business condi- 
tions existing in the districts of Representatives: that by the word 
“nolitical” was meant matters of party policy; and by the word 
“sympathetic” was meant that there were many thoroughly honest 
men who are genuinely sympathetic with the undertakings and policies 
of the National Association of Manufacturers. 

Notwithstanding these definitions, your committee feels that it was 
unfortunate and unjust that these forms of exp on were used. 
Section 7 was a portion of a sensational article, parts of which made 
serious charges. By en association of ideas the language “reaching 
and influencing for business, political. or sympathetic reasons” carried 
with it a sinister suggestion. Standing alone it mizht have carried no 
invidious meaning, Placed in the relation ft was it did create suspicion 
in the public mind toward men upon whom nothing the Mulhall 
article or in the correspondence turned over by him could justify the 
casting of the slichtest imrgznment. We think it extremely unfortunate 
that public fournals should by the Ingenions use of ambienous terms 
east discredit ng — public men not justly subject to attack. This is 
true not alone because of the justice due men individually, but even 
more because of the importance in a representative government of pre- 
venting unjust public suspicion. We think it is quite as impertant to 
shield from criticism those not deserving it as to expose the vicious 
and the corrupt. 


REPRESENTATIVE RICHARD. BARTHOLDT. 


In the co: mdenee turned over by Mulhall to the World there are 

a number of letters about Mr. BARTHOLDT pa between officials of 

the N. A. M., but there are naue written to him, excepting a letter of 

uetion written by Ferdinand Schwedtman introducing Mulhall 

to Mr. BarrHotpr; letter was written under date of October 29. 

1907. Nor are there any letters by Mr. BARTHOLDT. excepting a formal 

and wholly noncommittal letter relative to some matter of labor leris- 

lation. our committee examined Mr. Mulhall at considerable length 

relative to his personal recollection of any incidents or events oecurring 
Mr. BarTHOLDT. 


with 8 

Noth further ap than that Mr. Paurnotor was somewhat 
troubled use of the conflicting opinions existing among his eon- 
stituents relative to eight-hour and injunction legislation. He was a 
member of the Committee on Labor, before which some of these matters 
were pen and was being constantly appealed to by beth the advo- 
cates and the opponents of the measures. The National Association of 
Manufacturers, upon at least one occasion when a vote was in 
the House, ca) a pressure to be brought by many manufa in 


576 


his district telegraphing him and urging him to vote in a particular 
manner. Your committee does not find anything which indicates that 
he was persuaded to vote or act in any manner other than his conscience 
and honor dictated, or that he was in any way influenced in his vote or 
actions by the lobbyists of the National Association of Manufacturers. 


REPRESENTATIVE JAMES F. BURKE. 


After an examination of the Mulhall correspondence, it is somewhat 
difficult for your committee to understand how the name of Mr. BURKE 
could have Seen used in any connection. He is mentioned but three 
times in all the vast volume of correspondence. One mention is in the 
letter written by Schwedtman to Mulhall, under date of February 13, 
1908, in which he purports to quote from a letter he had previously 
written to some one in Washington, giving a list of some 16 Representa- 
tives who had pledged support to some measure, it not appearing from 
the letter, in any way, what the measure was. Mr. BURKE’s name is 
in this list. The best impression your committee can obtain as to what 
the bill was, from reading the letter, is that it was either a ship-subsidy 
or an antipliotage measure, There 3 has been no secret as to 
the attitude of Mr Bonk upon these questions. The other two refer- 
ences are in letters from Mulhall to Schwedtman, in which he related 
calling upon Mr. BURKE to try to get him interested in securing for 
Hon. James E. Watson a place in the Cabinet of President Taft. It 
peene to have been es 1 desired that Mr. Burke should see Mr. 

ox, who had been selected for the position of Secret of State. Mr. 
BURKE seems to have expressed his personal friendship for Mr. Watson, 
but to have advised that this was a matter which Mr. Knox would prob- 
ably not feel disposed to take up with the President, except upon the 
President's own initiative. 

There is nothing in this record to indicate that Mr. BURKE 
reached or influenced by any officer or nt of the National Associa 
of Manufacturers for any business, political, sympathetic, or any other 
reason. 


was 
tion 


REPRESENTATIVE WILLIAM M. CALDER. 


In the case of Mr. CALDER the references are also meager and mean- 
ingless. His name is given in the list along with that of Mr. Beera 
above referred to, as pemg ledged to the support of some bill, believ: 
to be the antipilotage bill, but in a subsequent paragraph of the same 
letter therein quoted it is stated as follows: a 

“In talking over this matter with one of our and your good . 
whose name I think it best not to mention in this letter, I was assu d 
that among the members of the Committee on Merchant Marine an 
Fisheries, which you named for me, the following gentlemen can be 
relied upon for bringing the bill out of committee for a hearing in ene 
House: William W. Wilson, Illinois: Edmund H. Hinshaw, Nebraska: 
Grant E. Mouser, Ohio; Groncr W. FAIRCHILD, New York; while some 
one else states that it is more than likely that Mr. WILLIAM M. CALDER; 
of New York, and Mr. George E. Stur , of West Vi ia, coala d 
8 3 with the importance of this bill to vote for 
wise doef t out of committee.” lett 

It will be remembered that this matter so quoted is from a ol 
written by Mr. Ferdinand Schwedtman from St. Louis, under da Hd 
of February 13, 1908, to Mr. Mulhall, at Fort wayo , Ind., th 
particular part being a quotation from a letter which he bad wa 

revious to that date to some one, whose name is not given. e 
etter is contradictory upon its fact. Mr, CALDER is first put gora 
in the list of those who had pledged their support to the Dill an 
then, in the same letter, the bellef is 5 — that he may be so 
impressed with the importance of it that he might be willing to 
vote, not for the bill, but simply to vote to report it out of committee 
in order that the House might consider it. As a matter of fact, if 
the bill referred to was the antipilotage bill, as is belleved, it is well 
known that Mr. CALDER was opposed to this bill, and certainly there 
is no evidence ery ee 8 12 way reached or influenced by the 
N. A. M. or any of its agents on s measure. 

The only other reference to Mr. Carper is In a letter written by 
Muthall to Schwedtman under date of March 10, 1908. This is a 
long letter, mentioning a number of matters, and is in the nature 
of a report by Mr. Mulhall of his activities. Among other things, 
he recites that he saw Mr. Littlefield and consulted with him about 
attempting to get the antipflotage bill out of the committee; that 
from what he could learn from Mr. Littlefield, he (Mulhall) was 
convinced “that the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
had been fixed against” Littlefield; that is, as your committee under- 
stand it, Mulhall thought that the majority of the committee appointed 
was opposed to the antipllotage bill. It continues: 

“Te (Littlefield) stated that he went and saw the Speaker to have 
that committee strengthened so that he conld get that bill ont of 
committee when he wished to do so, but instead of strengthening the 
committee, as he wished done, they took three of his ittlefield’s) 
friends off of the committee and put three men on who have continu- 
ously voted against it. They are Edmund H. Hinshaw, of Nebraska ; 
CALDER, of New York; and Grant E. Mouser, of Ohio. 

So, it appears from this statement that Mr. CALDER was in direct 
opposition to this partico matter of legislation in which Mr, 
Mathall, as agent of the N. A. M., was taking an interest. Mr, 
Mulhall testified that it was his impression that some one, not himself, 
had sought to get Mr. CALDER to vote to bring the bill out of com- 
mittee, but stated that if this was done the effort was wholly unsuc- 


cessful. 

> nly there is nothing in this record that even tends to indicate 
that, Nur. ALDER was reached or influenced by the N. A. M. for business, 
political, or sympathetic reasons, or otherwise. 


REPRESENTATIVE SWAGAR SHERLEY. 


Tt is also difficult to understand how the name of Mr. SWAGAR SHER- 
Lux could have been used, even in section 7. His name is three times men- 
tioned in the Mulhall correspondence, each time in letters written by 
Mulhall himself. Two of these references are wholly incidental. The 
first is in a letter written by Mulhall to Schwedtman on September 21, 


1908, in which the writer was commenting e 0 m Mr. Gill, 
of Maryland, and a parently seeking to get the N. A. M. to ald in the 
Jatter’s campaign; in this it is stated that he (Mr. Gill), along with 


Con an SHERLEY, of Kentucky, “had the nerve to fight openly 
8 injunction. bill upon the floor at the last session of Con- 

ess when it opened" ; the second is in a letter written by Mulhall to 
Emery under date of September 22, 1908 ; it also is in reference to the 
campaign of Mr. Gill, and states: “ He had the backbone to back Con- 
gressman SHERLEY against the injunction bill publicly in the last ses- 
sion.” The third reference is in a letter written by Mulhall to Schwedt- 
man under date of January 15, 1909. At this time Mr. Mulhall was 
enga, in making a cenvass of the membership of the House in an 
effort to ascertain the v'ews of the Members upon the question of a 


. 
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tariff commission. He was doing this work under the direction of the 
officials of the National Association of Manufacturers. It does not ap- 
pear that he was seeking to do anything except to ascertain the senti- 
ments of the membership and extend Invitations to attend the meeting 
which had been called for the discussion of this question at Indian- 
apolis, Ind. some time in February of that year. In this letter he says: 
I left Mr. Bennet's office and sent my card to Mr. SWAGAR SHERLEY. 
of the fifth Kentucky district. My interview with Mr. SHERLEY started 
in a brusque manner, he protesting against our stand on the tariff 
question: but by using a good deal of diplomacy and telling him how 
our people admired his straight. manly course in Congress I got him in 
a better humor. and he wound up by stating to me that he was in 
favor of a tariff commission bill, but that he would have to see the bill 
and pass upon it before he cast his vote on It, He stated it was impos- 
sible for him to attend the convention at Indianapolis, for his congres- 
sional duties were so numerous now that he could not get away.” S 
It would require a greater stretch of the Imagination than yonr com- 
mittee is able to indulge to find in this anything faintly suggestive of 
the idea that Mr. SHERLEY bad been, or could be, reached or influenced 
for any reason whatsoever—business, litical, pathetic, or other- 
wise—by the N. A. M. through any officer, agen or member thereof. 
The testimony of Mulhall himself upon the subject, as well as that of ali 
others, flatly and unequivocally contradicts any such statement or idea. 
REPRESENTATIVE EDWIN Y. WEBB. 
The allegations as to Mr. EDWIN 
the others above recited. 
Mulhall correspondence, 


self, and once in a letter written by Schwedtman to Mulhall, 
letters Passed during the time that Mr. Mulhall was making the can- 
vass o sentiment relative to the tariff 
gommission, already referred to. In one of them, under date of January 


ve referred to and states, in substance, that 
the matter of paying the expenses of persons who should attend the 
convention would be submitted to Mr. Van Clenve, the president of the 
organization. This is the last, so far as the record discloses, ever 
heard of this matter. 

The fourth reference is In a letter written by Mulhall to Mr. Jobn 
Kirby, jr., Dayton, Ohio, under date of July 15, 1909, relating a call by 
him upon Mr. WEBB on his tariff commission canvass and reciting that 
Mr, Wenn expressed sentiments favorable to the tarif commission idea, 
This is all that the record shows relative to Mr. Wenn. 

The testimony of Mr. Mulhall is clear and unequivocal In regard to 
It. The only call or calls he ever made upon Mr. WEBB in regard. to 
any question—in fact, the only calls he ever made upon him—were at 
the time he was conducting this general canvass seeking to ascertain 
the sentiments of all the Members he could interview relative to a tariff 
commission, As a matter of fact, the record shows that In the Honse 
Mr. WEBB opposed and voted against the tariff commission proposed in 
the Sixty-first Congress. There is no evidence of any kind or character 
indicating that Mr. Were was reached or influenced by the National 
Association of Mannfaeturers in any of his official acts for business, 
political, or sympathetic reasons or otherwise. 


REPRESENTATIVE GEORGE W. FAIRCHILD, 


As has been stated, Representative Gronan W. FAIRCHILD was mon- 
tioned in both the summary and the Mulhall personal narrative. The 
mention of him in the summary is in section 7, he being therein listed as 
one of the men whom the lobbyists of the association had no-difficulty in 
reaching and Influencing for business. political. or sympathetic reasons. 
In the personal narrative of Mulhall the following is the statement 
made in regard to him: 

“Congressman GEORGE W. FAIRCHILD, of New York, an active mem- 
ber of the National Association of Manufacturers, a very large and 
wealthy manufacturer himself, and one of the most active ndherents 
of the National Association of Manufacturers, frequently told me of 
those political meetings and dinners held in Emery's home. Mr, FAIR- 
nl stated, at his last interview with me on the subject, late in 
1912. that he thought it was an honor to sit down with some of the 
leading manufacturers of the country at those meals, and to associate 
with such men as Senator LODGE, of Massachusetts; ex-Senator Crane, 
of Massachusetts; Senator Root, of New York: Senator TOWNSEND, of 
Michigan; and many leading Members of the House. 

“I have been in Mr. Falnenipp's district on three different occasions 
myself, at his special request. In 1906 I was sent by Mr. Cushing. and 
all my expenses in that campaign were paid by the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, and Mr. Famcenitp knew it. In 1908 I was 
again sent into his district at his suggestion by the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, under the expense of that organization. and 
employed a number of workers to carry him throngh.” (See p. 1252.) 

e committee has made a full and thorough examination concerning 
these allegations. Mr. Farrcuitp himself testified before the committee, 
being the first witness and appearing voluntarily and requesting to be 
heard. He stated that— 

First. He has never been a member of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 

Second. That, never having been a member, the statement that he 
was “one of the most active adherents of the association” was neces- 
sarily inaccurate. 

Third. That the statement that he had frequently told Mulhall of 
these political meetings and dinners in Mr. Emery’s home was erro- 
neous; that he (Mr. Farrcnitp) was never In Mr. Emery's home and 
never had a meeting or conference with Mr. Emery or any of his friends 
or associates; that he did, a few months ago, attend a small impromptu 
dinner at the New Willard Hotel, given by Mr. Emery to the district 
attorney of Los Angeles, and this is the only dinner he ever attended 
given by 5 Emery or any other member of the National Assoclation 
of Mannfacturers. 0 

Fourth. As to his statement that Mulhall had been in Mr. FATR- 
cHILp's district on three different occasions, nt his special request, Mr. 
Fammcnitp states that he was in his district in 1906, spending one day 
there, and came entirely without request or prearrangement; that he 
was in error as to having been in the district in 1908; that in 1910, in 
his preliminary campaign for Sr ae which was very spirited, he 
sent for Mr. Mulhall, and he remained with him only one day, to get 
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certain information which he (FAIRCHILD) desired to obtain from par- 
ties who were endeavor to defeat him for the nomination to Con- 
gress ; that in 1912 he n went into the district at his (FAIRCHILD’S) 
request to do certain detective work, but after he had been there for a 
day or two, at the request of the Republicans who suggested his coming, he 
was asked to return to New Jersey, where he claimed to be working, and 
“his expenses were paid by the Republicans who asked him to come there. 

There were in the Mulhall correspondence a number of letters men- 
tioning Mr. FAIRCHILD, and letters, or copies of letters, alleged to have 

a between Mr. Mulhall and Mr. FAIRCHILD, Your committee care- 
Tally examined Mr. Mulhall in regard to all the letters that were placed 
in evidence. He testified as to the alleged membership of Mr. FAIRCHILD 
in the National Association of Manufacturers. The fact in regard to 
that appears to be this: Mr. FAIRCHILD is himseif a manufacturer, en- 
gaged 25 different 3 of that character, and at one time one of 
the companies of which he was a member did, through him, take member- 
ship for a year in the National Association of Manufacturers, paying 
the membership fee. Mr. FAIRCHILD did not personally become a mem- 
ber, net this company, through him, did, s membership continued 
for only one year. 

As to the participation of Mulhall in the campaigns of Mr. Far- 
CHILD, the facts are as follows: 

In 1906 Mr. Mulhall was sent to the district of Mr. FAIRCHILD by 
Marshall Cushing, at that time secretary of the N. A. M. The purpose 
of his visit seems to have been to do,~as Mr. FAIRCHILD said of his 
1912 Visit, semidetective work. When he arrived at Mr. Falnchtro's 
home he found the latter ill and confined to his room. He says: 

“I said I was sent by Mr. Cushing and given a letter to Mr. FAIR- 
CHILD, and when I got to Oneonta 1 found that Mr. FAIRCHILD was 
sick in bed at home. I went to his home and I sent in my card and I 
went into his room, where he was sitting or lying, and he made a state- 
ment to me that he wanted me to try to find out if the Republican 
county committeeman and a certain clergyman that was in Oneonta at 
that time were working against him. He said that he had information 
from several sources that the leader of the Republican organization was 
not working in his behalf. 

Before went to Mr. Famc hits district, in 1906, I received a 
letter from Mr. Cushing, on the heading of the Democratic committee 
of that time. I believe that was the time Mr. Hearst was running for 
governor. It was on Mr. Hearst's letter paper—a letter of introduc- 
tion, apparently coming from a member of the committee, to Mr. Cox, 
or Mr. Scott, I believe was the name of the gentleman running against 
Mr. FAIRCHILD. And after I had a long interview with Mr. FAIRCHILD 
I called his attention to this letter I had from Mr. Cushing, and I 
wanted to know if I should present it and follow the instructions I 
received from Cushing. He said to follow Cushing’s instructions to 
the letter—that is, present this fake letter of in uction and allege 
that I was coming from a Hearst organization to Scott. I presented 
lt after FAIRCHILD"™’S instructions. found Mr. Scott at his head- 
uarters and I presented this letter, and I had a long interview with 
ir. Scott, and later on he a to meet me at the Oneonta Hotel, 
and with some other of his friends he did meet me there, and I enter- 
tained his friends at the hotel for quite a period of time, and later in 
the evening I invited himself and friends to a dinner at the hotel, 
and he called the executive committee of the county committee together 
at that second meeting in the hotel. At the interview with those 
gentlemen they gave me a complete statement of the workings of their 
campaign. I made a request of Mr. Scott and some of the other mem- 
bers as to who his workers were and who the active workers were in 
the Republican organization, and Scott stated right before the com- 
mittee that this chairman of the Republican committee was working 
with him and that he did not like FAIRCHILD, I finally prevailed on 
Scott to send for this gentleman, and he came in, and the meeting 
tasted for a long period of time, and this tleman went over the 
details of the campaign, and also brought the clergyman there that 
FAIRCHILD was doubtful of. 

“After getting all this information F went to Farrcninp’s home and 
made a full report of the facts to FAIRCHILD, I also reported to him 
about Lee coming there with me, and wanted to know if Lee should 
continne in the shops working for FAIRCHILD. Mr. FAIRCHILD said he 
was there to get a report on the condition of the shops and to keep 
Mr. Lee there, He stayed there for a while, and later on, when he was 
called out of the district, he was compensated for his services. That is, 
in a brief way, a synopsis of the work I did on that occasion. (P. 389.) 

This was the explanation of the work done by Mr. . 
in that campaign, but he testifies that he employed a Mr. ward Lee 
to make some inquiries in shops in that campaign, the payment being 
made out of funds belonging to the N. A. M. 


(Muthall narrative-—New York World, June 29, 1913.] 
“ LABOR” CONGRESSMAN M’DERMOTT “LOBBYIST AND TOOL OF TRUSTS.” 


1 have been reluctant all through this story to bring Into it any of 
the so-called friends of labor. but there is a gentleman in Congress who 
boasts of being a great labor unionist. He has a union card in his 
pocket. He has been elected to Congress four terms by “the labor 
vote.“ as he tells it, but there has never been a lobbyist or a tool in 
Washington who is more subservient to the trusts than Mr. JAMES T. 
MCDERMOTT, e from the fourth Illinois district, the stock- 
yards district of Chicago. 


Tt has generally. heen the rule of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers to have its lobbyists interview all newly elected Congressmen 
ic Bee out how they stood on measures that would Interest the organi- 
zation. z 

I first interviewed Mr. McDrermorr when he came to Washington In 
1907. I told him of the organization I was serving in Washington. He 
used language at this interview which I thonght was not possible for a 
man filling the high position he filled to dream of using to any stranger 
who called on him. Later on I became acquainted with his confidential 
secretary, Mr J. H. Me Michaels, and told Mr. McMichaels about my first 
interview with Mr. MCDERMOTT, 


HE'D WIND M'DERMOTT USEFUL. 


MecMichaels and myself were extremely friendly from our first meet- 
g, and I made Mr. McMichaels acquainted with the lan age Mr. 
McDermotr had used when I first called on him. Mr. MeMichacis as- 


sured me that McDermorr did not mean what he was saying. He told 
me that McDermory was having a very hard fight on bis bands for re- 
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It appears that Mr. Mulhall was in error in his statement that he 
was In the campaign in Mr. Farrcnitp’s district in 1908; but in 1910 
he did go into the district at Mr. FAIRCHILD’S request, made through 
the officials of the N. A. M., as appears from the correspondence proven 


in our record. At page 2079 will be found the following letter: 


June 14, 1910. 
Mr. JAMES A. EMERY, 
G13 Union Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. EMERY: We are in receipt of the following telegram 
from Mr. G. W. FAIRCHILD: 

“If possible, should like Col. Mulhall to spend a few days in myi 
anr at Cooperstown, N. Y. He understands tbe situation. ire 

wer, 
, Lo which we replied as follows: 

“ Your telegram received. Consult with James A. Emery, Union Trest 
Banaleg, in reference to disposition of colonel. Without doubt can be 

nged.” 

This morning brings us a letter as copy inclosed, to which I am 
replying as per copy inclosed. 

As suggested te you over the telephone yesterday, if you can spare 
the colonel for a day or two in Mr. FAIRCHILD’S interests, I would sug- 
gest that it be done. 

Yours, very truly, J. P. Bind, Secretary, 

On page 2080 the response of Mr. Emery thereto reads as follows: 


NATIONAL 9 ee N eia 
rashington, D. C., June . 
Mr. J. P. Bmp, 5 i z 
National Association of Manufacturers, 
T0 Broadway, New York, N. F. 

Dran Mr. Bind: I beg to acknowledge receipt of copies of your com- 
munication with Mr. FAIRCHILD. I saw him personally, and the colonel 
has been in communication with him to-day. I have arranged, very 
much to Mr. FAIRCHILD'S satisfaction, that the colonel can go to this 
district next Monday and obtain some information of great importance 
to one of our most distinguished friends at the same time. 

elieve me, very truly, yours, 


And the 
follows: 


James A. EMERY. 
response of Mr. Bird, general manager, to the above, as 


JUNE 16, 1910. 
Mr. JAMES A. EMERY, 
613 Union Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 


My Dran Mr. EMERY: Your letter of June 15 is duly received, and I 
am pleased that you haye made e with the colonel to serve 
Mr. FAIRCHILD in any manner within is power. 

I had hoped to have had an opportunity of meeting you to-day, but 
evidentiy something has delayed you in youg return from Hartford. 
With many regrets, I was unable to be there, and I trust I may be 
favored with a newspaper report, or, if time permits, a more detailed 
report from you. 

1 Yours, very truly, General Manager. 

t appears that Mr. Mulhall’s expenses were paid by the N. A. M. on 
this trip. In 1912, Mr. Mulhall also went into fie district of Mr. FAIR- 
CHILD and remained for a brief time; this, however, was after he bad 
severed his connection with the N. A. M., and neither this organization 
nor the N. C. I. D. had anythiar to do with his visit therein that year, 


and an investigation o; is does not come within the scope of the 
House resolution 


No evidence has 
with Mr. 


of the Mulhall letters, and no evidence has 
effort was made to reach and influence—or tha 
fluenced—by business, sympathetic, 

REPRESENTATIVE JAMES T. M’DERMOTT. 


Representative JAMES T. MCDERMOTT, of Illinois, is also listed in the 
summary among those whom the N. A. M. had no diMficulty in reachin 
and influencing for business, political, or s pathetic reasons, an 
mentioned in the 5 narrative of Mulhall. 

In view of the fact that that part of the Mulhall narrative appearing 
in the Chicago Tribune relative to Mr. MCDERMOTT is somewhat more 
elaborate than that which appeared in the New York World, it is 
deemed advisable to reproduce both, and, for convenience, they are 
placed in parallel columns: 


{Mulhall narrative-—Chicago Tribune, June 29, 1913.] 


HOW CONGRESSMAN M’DERMOTT, FRIEND OF THE UNION, WORKED FOR ITS 
FOES—INTRODUCING PACKER AND BANKER TILDEN, OF LORIMER FAME, 
WITH AN INTERESTING SIDE LIGHT ON AN EPISODE INVOLVING A CAM- 


PAIGN CHECK. 
[By Martin M. Mulhall.] 


i I have been reiuctant all. through the story of my relations with the 
National Association of Manufacturers to bring into it any of the so- 
called friends of labor, but there is a gentleman in Congress who boasts 
of being a at labor unionist. He has a union card in his pocket. He 
has been elected to ea four terms by “ the labor vote,” as he tells 
it, but there has never a lobbyist or a tool in Washington who is 
more subservient to the trusts than Mr. JAMES T. McDeerMmorr, Con- 
Chicas from the fourth Illinois district, the stockyards district of 

It has generally been the rule of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers to have its lobbyists interview all newly elected Congressmen 
5 out how they stood on measures that would interest the organi- 

I first interviewed Mr. McDermorr when he came to Washin on in 

1907. I told him of the organization I was serving in Washington, 
used language at this interview which I thought was not possible for a 
man filling the high position 
ye. ig = i eat ater on 0 7 . 15 confidential 

„Mr. J. H. Me Michaels, an 0 8 Michaels ut m 

first interview with Mr. MCDERMOTT, 5 z 


HE DID NOT MEAN WHAT HE SAID. 


McMichaels and myself were extremely friendly from our first meet- 
ing. and I made Mr. MecMichaels acquainted with the 785 8 Mr. 
Mebzkuorr had used when I first called on him. Mr. McMichaels as- 
was saying. He told 


sured me that MCDERMOTT did not mean what he 
me that McDrermorr was having a very hard fight on his hands for re- 
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nomination and election and wanted me to get into closer touch with 
i 1 would find him a very useful friend if we 
ndsbip. 

Mr. MeMichaels also wished me to send out numerous letters to 
manufaeturers in McDermorr’s district asking manufacturers to sup- 

ort him for renomination and election in 1908. To please Mr. Me- 
Mfichaels T sent out about 190 letters to different manufacturers in the 
fourth Illinois district. MecMichaets mae McDerMorr aware of the 
interest I took in his reelection. and from that time on he became ex- 
tremely friendiy. sllowing me et all times to use bis congressional frank, 
his secretary. Mr. MeMichacls, not barring it from general use wilh 
three ex¢eptions. 

CAUTIONED MIM AROUT FRANK, 

Mr. McDermorr told me that he thought it was not safe for me to 
use his frank to frank out documents to Mr. D. M. Parry. Mr. James W. 
Van Cleave. and Mr John Kirby. Jr., for these names were so well 
known to labor agitators that his frank with Mr. Van Cleave's or Mr. 
Parry's addresses apon a document wouid not look good to any labor 
leaders that might discover it. 

Ip additicn to using his frank be also suevested to me the advisa- 
bility ef baving the chief page of the House. Mr. J. H. MeMichaels, his 
confidential secretary, use the seventy-five-odd piges upon the pay roll 
of the Hanse fo pick up any Information of vahie on tre floor of the 
House which would be of any benefit to the interests of te manufac- 
turers. He sald that these boys who were pages on the floor of the 
House would not be suspected if they were seen banging around where 
the Congressmen met in private conversation. and that they could make 
themselves useful in the cloakroom of the House picking up information 
which would be useful and which could not be got in any other way. 


CHIRP FORRYIST APPROVES. 


I informed Mr. Emery. chlef lobbyist in Washington at that time, of 
the suggestions made to me by MecNermorr, and be approved of the 
scheme at once. He not only instructed me to go ahead with the propo- 
sition, but lator on he gave orders to me to have MeMichaels send the 
pages of the House with documents and bills that he might call for and 
act as messengers from the Capitol Building to Emery's office, Nos. 611 
and 613 Union Trust Building. 


Mr. MecMichsels told me on June 25 last that Emery owes bim $16, 
advanced by Mr. MeMichaela as car fare for paze boys sent to Emerx's 
office with reports and public documents. The page boys received 
no pay. 


About the time that Mr. Emery approved of the suggestion he mt 
on his pay roll Mr. MeMichnels at $50 a month, with instructions that 
if any pièce of information that McMichnels or McDermorr might pick 
up would be vseful we would pay xtra for it. I want to say here 
that this service, surersted by Mr. McDemorr and cerried ont under 
his instructions by MeMichaels. was completely successful and effective, 
we getting information sometimes two weeks abead regarding bills that 
had been or would be introduced on the floor. 

GOT ADYAXCE XEWS OF BILLS. 


In fact, we got information cf bills that would be broutht up that 
the Republican Speaker or the Republican whip of the House did not 
know anything about until the bills would be introduced as riders on 
measures. On one occasion when | reported to Mr. John Dwight. the 
whip of the House, a rider that was to be put on the sundry civil bih, 
Mr. Dwight did not believe mr. 1 told him the rider would be offered 
two weeks before it was offered. and Dwight kept in Washington as 
many Members of his side of the House as be possibly could for two 
weeks before this measure came up. 


He frequently asked me when the measure would come up. and he 
doubted it. for I did not tell him the name of the party giving the in- 
formation or how tt came o me. The rider T am speaking abont was 
a genera! eight-hour bin which WILLIAM Hvores, of the sixth New 
Jersey district. put upon the sundry civil-service bill. and this rider 
was squarely defeated by a party vote of the House, Republicans voting 
against it and Democrats for it. 


Another suggestion carried out by Mr. McDrryworr was that he 
allow me te use a room in the basement of the Capitol which was 


on all occasions, as McMichaels was frequently sent there to meet 
at the suggestion of MCDERMOTT. 


Mulhall narrative-—Chicago Tribune—Continued. 


nomination and elvction, and wanted me to get Into closer touch with 
bim, assuring me that 1 would find him a very useful friend if we 
needed his friendship, 

Mr. MeMichaeis also wished me to send out numerous letters to 
manufacturers mn MeDreworr's district asking manufacturers to sup- 
pes him for renomination and election in 1908. To please Mr. Me- 

ichaels I sent out about 100 letters to diferent mannfacturers In the 
fourth Illinois district. McMichaeis made MeDznuorr aware of the 
interest I took in his reelection, and from that time on he hecame ex- 
tremely friendly. allowing me at all times to use his congressional frank, 
bis secretary. Mr. McMichaels, not barring it from general use with 
three exceptions 

NOT SAFR TO USE HIS FRANK. 


Mr. MecDeemort told me that be thought it was not safe for me to 
use h.s frank to frank out documents to Mr. D. M. Parry, Mr. James W, 
Van Cleave. and Mr Jobn Kirby, jr.. for these names were so well 
known to labor agitators that nis frank with Mr. Van Cleaves or Mr. 
Parry's address upon a document would not look good to any labor 
leaders that might discover it. 

In addition to using his frank Þe aleo sugrested to me the advisa- 
bility of bavirg the chief page of the House. Mr. J. H. MeMichaets, his 
confidential secretary, use the xeventy-five-odd pages upon the pay roll 
of the Hanse to nick up any information of value on the floor of toe 
Hause which would be of any benefit to the interests of the manufac- 
tnrers, He said that these bers who were pases on the floor of the 
Hanse wonld not he suspected if they were seen hanging around were 


the Congressmen met in private conversation. and that they could make 


themselves useful in the clonkroom of the Honse picking un information 
which would be useful and which could not be got in any other way. 


HE WAS AFRAID OF A LEAK. 


T was slow to use Mr. Mehranorr's snacestion, for T was afraid 
that there would be a leak in some wav among the small bors emplcyed 
by the Hanse as pares. Rut McDermerr assured me that t*e boys 
could report all the information they might pick up to MeMichaels 
alone, who was in sole charge of them. and they would never question 
MeMichasels riet to so instruct them or to get m them any informa- 
tion along the lines he suggested. 


I informed Mr Fmerx. our chief Inbbyist in Washington at that time, 
of the snzgestions made to me by MCDERMOTT. and be approved of the 
scheme at once. He net only instructed me to go ahead with the prono- 
sition. but later on be gave orders to me to have MeMicharis send the 
pages of the House with documents and billa that be might call for and 
net as messengers from the Capitol Building to Emery's office, Nos. 611 
and 613 Tnion Trest DTuildins. 

As a general rule the maile were too slow for Mr. Emery. When- 
ever I found it necessary | rIwarse asked Mr. McMichaels to send a pace 
With any documents thut Emery micht require the moment they were 
intreduced upon the floor of the House. 


EXTRA PAY FOR IXFORMATION. 


About the time that Mr. Emery approved of the snegestion be put on 
bis pay roll Mr, McMic*aels at $59 a month. with instructions that if 
any piece of information that MeMichaels or McDermMorr miaht pick 
up would be usefn! we would pax extra for It. I want to say here tnat 
this service. suevested by Mr. McDermott and carried out under bis 
ins ruetions br McMic'aels. was completely successful and effective we 
getting information sometimes two weers nhead regarding bilis that had 
been or would be introduced on the floor. 


In fact. we got Information of hills that would be brought up that 
the Republican Speaker or the Republican whip of the House did not 
know anything about until the hi!s would be introduced as riders on 
measures. On one occasion when I reported to Mr. John Trwitht. the 
whip of the House, a rider that was to be put on the sundry civil hi'i, 
Mr. Dwight did not believe me. I told him the rider would be offered 
two werks before it was offerrd, and Dwirht kept In Washington as 
many Members of his side of the House as he possibly could for two 
weeks before this measure came up. 


EIGHT-HOUR LAW DEFEATED. 


He frequently asked me when the measure would come up. and he 
doubted it. for I did net tell him the name of the party eivine the in- 
formation or how it came to me. The rider } am speaking about was 
a general eight-hour bill which Wia Hrauns, of the sixth New 
Jersey district. put upon the sundry civil-service bill, and this rider 
was squarely defeated by a party vote of the House, Republicans votlug 
against it and Democrats for It. 

As I went along with MCDERMOTT aud bis secretary, MCDERMOTT 
became bolder. He frenuently met me at the Fritz Reuter Hotel. Penn- 
sylvania Avenne and Four-and-a-half Street. 1 never met MCDERMOTT 
there when he had any Information for me that he did not strike me 
for a loan. He never paid it back. This became so frequent that I 
got so that I used to shun him. for I had considerable difficulty in 
meeting his requirements in money matters. There are numbers of 
letters and notes which T bare turned over to the Tribune which 
establish the dates of these transactions. 


HR “GREASED M°DERMOTT GOOD, 


During my relations with Mehrnuorr. covering a period of four 
years. it is my best recollection that I personally eave to him in the 

z te between 81.300 and $2,000, always while Congress was in 
session. and in sums varying from $10 to $20, 1 rarely gave him more 
than 820. and never so much as $40 at one time. Most of my financial 
transactions with him were held at the Hotel Reuter. 

Another suggestion carried out by Mr. Mebznuorr was that he 
allow me to use a room in the bavement of the Capitol wich was 
assigned to bim for his ewn mse. He save me the use of this reom 
for the purpose of meoting me there when he bad important infor- 
mation, ax we could talk it over more privately than we con!d other- 
wise, and he also supplied this room so tat I conld meet Mr. McMichaels 
on all occasions. as MeMichaels was frequently sent there to meet me 
at the on of MCDERMOTT. 

t DID BIRD NEED “ STEERING “? 

T found this room very useful for many purposes, for the Nationat 
Association of Manufacturers was continually asking, 8 their 
secretary, Mr. Buudinot, and their general manager, Mr. J. P. Bird, for 


. 
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Mulha!! narrative—New York World—Continued. 


HELPED M’'DERMOTT COLLECT. 


McDrrMorr was very much worried about my leaving the national 
association, and said to me when I told him I was going to resign that 
the money he got from me on different occasions was very pong to 
have, as he had been able to reach me at any time he wanted help 
After I did leave the organization be prevailed on me to send letters 
out to his district and had me visit Ch Py on the 24th day of March, 
1912, and stay there in his district and so him collect money from 
the manufacturers until the 18th day of April. 


At this time he was having a very hard fight for renomination against 
Alderman McAnerny, of Chicago, who was seeking to be promoted to 
congressional honors. McAnerny and McDrrmorr had a very stiff fight, 
and I was in Chicago only a very brief period of time until Mr. Mc- 
Drnuorr fully confided to me that he had been supplied with funds in 
the past through the Beef ‘Trust, ` 
In addition to having me solicit funds from the manufacturers he 
sent me to the Beef Trust, which comprises all the large concerns, such 
as the Armours and others, in the stockyards in Chicago, along with his 
olitical manager in 3 Mr. George Fleming, and instructed Mr. 
Feming and me to see Mr. ward Tilden. 


HOLDUP OF MR, TILDEN, 


Mr. Tilden is chief political manager for the Beef Trust, and McDrr- 
Morr told me plainly, as did his political manager, Mr. ileming, that 
Tilden always stood his campaign expenses, not giving him less than 
$5,000 at each campaign, and frequently more, 


Fleming and I made two or three efforts to see Tilden, but without 
success, 1 on I went with Fleming to see the Sulzberger Bros., an 
independent packing concern in Chicago, and we saw the general man- 
ager of this establishment. When I made known our wants to him he. 
like the rest, told me he sent all business of this kind to Mr. Tilden, and 
advised us to see Tilden. 


I chased Tilden, along with McDrrMmorr and Fleming, to his uptown 
and downtown offices for several days, but failed to land him, 


M’CORMICK’S CHECK FOR $250 AND EVENTS THAT FOLLOWED, 


Among the manufacturers we called upon was Mr. Harold F. McCor- 
mick, 72 the Harvester Trust, and son-in-law of John D. Rockefeller. 
Mr. McCormick told me when I called on him with Mr. MCDERMOTT 
that he was a member of the National Association of 5 
and when I told him of the many good things that MCDERMOTT ha 
done for that organization he agreed to give him a check for $250, 
and he told McDrermMorr and me that the check would reach me in a 
few days, as all checks that were given for campaign purposes had to 
come from the McCormick estates. 


Mulhall narrative.—Chicago Tribune—Continued. 


all kinds of documents, instructing me to send out the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp and the Congressional Directory, the Yearbook published by 
the Department of Agriculture, and any public document which might 
be useful to the members of the association. ‘There were hundreds of 
thousands of these documents sent out. Sometimes Mr. Bird asked for 
such things as charts of the harbor of New York, all kinds of maps 
of the United States and its colonies, compasses for the purpose of 
navigation, along with the charts. On another occasion Mr. Bird 
went so far as to Insist that I should go to the War Department to get 
a list of bids and cifications issued by the War Department on sheils, 
projectiles, guns, ete. Most of these things came through MCDERMOTT 
and, as a rule, were franked out by him. 


M’DERMOTT WAS A CAUTIOUS MAN. 


McDermorr was always careful to keep away from me when any labor 
delegation was in Washington, for he did not want the working people 
or the officers of the American Federation of Labor to see him and 
me together. He often said that this would hurt his usefulness, as far 
as we were concerned. He frequently showed me letters that came to 
him from different labor leaders throughout the country, and at one 
time instructed his secretary, Mr. MeMichaels, in my presence, to allow 
me to read any confidential matter coming from the labor organizations 
which would be of benefit to the National Association of Manufacturers, 


McDerMorr was very much worried about my leaving the national 
association, and said to me when I told him I was going to resign that 
the money he got from me on different occasions was very handy to 
have, as he had been able to reach me at any time he wanted help. 
After I did leave the organization he prevailed on me to send letters 
out to his district and had me visit Chicago on the 24th day of March, 
1912, and stay there in his district and eip him collect money from 
the manufacturers until the 18th day of April. 


M’INERNEY RAN HIM A TIGHT RACE, 


At this time he was having a very hard fight for renomination against 
Alderman McInerney, of Chicago, who was seeking to be promoted to 
congressional honors. Mr. McInerney and MCDERMOTT had a very stiff 
ght. and I was in Chicago only a very brief period of time until Mr, 

CDERMOTT fully confided to me that be had been supplied with funds in 
the past through the Beef Trust. 

In addition to having me solicit funds from the manufacturers he 
sent me to the Beef Trust, which comprises all the large concerns, such 
as the Armours and others, in the stockyards in Chicago, along with his 
828 manager in 8 Mr. George Fleming, and instructed Mr. 
Fleming and me to see Mr. Edward Tilden, 

TILDEN STOOD HIS EXPENSES. 


Mr. Tilden is chief political manager for the Beef Trust, and McDen- 
Morr told me plainly, as did his political manager, Mr. Fleming, that 
Tilden always stood his campan expenses, not giving him less than 
$5,000 at each campaign, and frequently more. 

But on account of 5 being also very useful to the Beef 
Trust, he getting through the city council several measures that were 
favorable the trust, Tilden was slow this year about giving up. 
McDermorr said that if Tilden apporta him in this fight he, Tliden, 
would lose the active support of McInerney and aldermen of his stripe, 
and for that reason he was wanting outsiders to bring influence upon 
Tilden to have ‘Tilden to do as he had done in the past, and pay his 
campaign expenses, 

Filem ng. and I made two or three efforts to see Tilden, but without 
success. Later on I went with Fleming to see the Sulzberger Bros., an 
independent packing concern in Chicago, and we saw the general man- 
ager of this establishment. When I made known our wants to him he, 
like the rest, told me he sent all business of this kind to Mr. Tilden, and 
advised us to see Tilden (because any subscription he would make and 
that the Sulzbergers would make for politica purposes would have to 
come from Mr, Tilden). 

. 


CHASED HIM BACK AND FORTH, 


I chased Tilden, along with MCDERMOTT and Fleming, to bis uptown 
and downtown offices for several days, but failed to land him. In the 
meantime we had been collecting from a number of concerns around 
Chicago, but getting only small sums, for the manufacturers of Chicago 
were pretty well bled about this time in the primary fight that was 
going on, and they were slow about giving up to MCDERMOTT. 

Among some of the ple that McDermorr had me solicit funds 
from were the liquor interests of Chicago. He told me that the liquor 
people were under many obligations to him for yotes in Congress for 


all their measures ani for the active support he always gave them in 
the campaigns in Chicago. Mr. ae og and I saw the State agent of 
the liquor dealers in C o, but he, like Tilden, of the Beef Trust, 


was under obligations to McInerney and would not support MCDERMOTT 
in the primaries against McInerney, but would support him if he got 
the nomination. 


HOW HE COLLECTED FROM M’CORMICK. 


Among the manufacturers we called upon was Mr. Harold F. MecCor- 
mick, of the Harvester Trust, and son-in-law of John D, Rockefeller, 
Mr. McCormick told me when I called on him with Mr. MCDERMOTT 
that he was a member of the National Association of Manufacturers, 
and when I told him of the many good things that McDermorr had 
done for that organization he agreed to give him a check for $250, - 
and he told McDerMorr and me that the check would reach me in a 
few days, as all checks that were given for campaign purposes had to 
come from the McCormick estates, 

When Mr. MCDERMOTT went around with me, just the moment we got 
outside the door of the institution that would give us a check or Caa I 
would turn the money over to MCDERMOTT, as he instructed me to 
always ask for the money in my name. For the last few days I was 
collecting for McDerMotr there his manager, Fleming, went around 
with me, as McDrerMorr was busy making campaign Speeches, and I 
turned the money over to Fleming in the same way. 


USED PERSUASION TO MAKE HIM STAY, 


About this time I had been in Chicago two weeks, and I became con- 
vinced that it would be a useless expense for me to eter teen an 
longer. So I notified Mr. McDurMorr that I would leave about the Sth 
of April for Baltimore. McDerMorr used some persuasion for me to 
stay until after the date of the primaries, the 15th instant, but [ felt 
ae 7 — vey. aig Mim lay Weed 5 an give 2 dollar 

om the e I rea Sy e of April, and my ex- 

n for room and board amounted to about 


prs at the Hotel Sherma 
per day. 


. 
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1 made frequent Inquirles of Mebnnxorr and his manager to know it 
the McCormick check had came. I wanted it, to meet my expenses. 
That was the only compensation T asked from McDermott while I was 
helping him in Chicago. MCDERMOTT instructed me that when the Me- 
Cormick check came in to use it to pay my expenses. 

M’CORMICK CHECK DOESN'T COMM, 


I rematned in Chienzo until April 18. and the McCormick check 
aid not show un. McDermerr and Fleming told me that they had 
phoned over to McCormick's office and were told be was cut of the city 
and that they cou'd not get a satisfactory statement out of Mr, McCor- 
mick's private secretary. 


1 left for Baltimore on April 18. reaching my home in Baltimore on 
the 19th, When 1 cot there I found the McCormick check, which bad 
been forwarded by the hotel people on the morning that I gave np m 
yoom on April 5 with some other mail, to my home in Baltimore. 
notified McDerMorr of this fect. and on June 1 I received notice from 
a bank In Baltimore that MCDERMOTT had asked for ‘a duplicate check, 
telling McCormick that the angna check sent to me war lost. He 

5 a duplicate check from t 
‘ollows : 
“Pay to the order of Col. M. M. Mulhall $250, Harold F. MeCormick,” 


When T received this notice from the bank in Baltimore I was con- 
yinced that McDramorr had committed a forgery. for the bank in Balti- 
more showed me by some letters from the Merchants’ Loan & Trust Co., 
of Chicago, that tne were two checks paid of $250 each, one on the 
20th of April, which was the original check sent to me. and one later 
on, which was the duplicate, MCDERMOTT using this check and lying to 
McCormick and forging my name on the back of it. 


` 

1 had considerable correspondence with Mr. Mebrnmorr's secretary, 
Mr. McMichaels, concerning this check. I tried to talk on several occa- 
sions when I came to Washington with Mr. MCDERMOTT about the 
check matter, bot be always seemed to avoid this subject when 1 
broavhed it. T felt angry at MCDERMOTT on account of his actions in 
this check matter. for I knew that he gave a wrone impression to his 
secretary, Mr. MeMichaets, and to other friends in Washington concert- 
ing it. At an interview I bad with Mr. McMichueis on the loch of June, 
1913. 1 first got a clear conception of MCDERMOTI’S dirty work in the 
matter. 


It is true that from the time of Mr. McDenMortr’s entrance into 
Congress up to a few weeks before the publication of the articles in 
question, the relations betwren him and 1. H. McMichael were of an 
exceedingly intimate and friendly character; and they were much to- 
gether. McMichael did undoubtedly aid him to a very considerable 
extent at times with his correspondence and clerical work, both while 
a chief page of the House and during the time subsequent. We think 
the fair conclusion from all the testimony and circumstances developed 
is that Mr. McDerMerr knew of the employment of McMichael by 
Mulhall, and that he understood what Mulhall was engaged in—that Is. 
that he was a lobbyist for the N. A. M. 

Mr. McDermorr bas denied in his testimon 
the relations between Mulhall and himself ever 
especially friendly character. We think, however, that they did. While 
we are of opinion that Mulhall bas exaggerated largely the intimacy 
existing between them, we are, at the same time, of opinion that Mr. 
McDersorr hes unduly minimized it. Your committee has no doubt 
that these three men were much in each other's society, that they 
frequently consorted socially together in this city and were upon terms 
of perfect understanding and friendliness. The evidence in the record 
as io this is too voluminous and convincing to admit of any other con- 
clusion. We think, too, that the weight of the testimony is that Mr. 
McDVerMotr did obtain occasional sums of money from Mulhall. in the 
way of small loans, when they were together. but the testimony con- 
inces us that these were personal acts of Mulhall, and we not 
8 vor he let McDeemotT have this money with a view of cor- 
ruptin m. : 

Neit er does your committee believe that McDerMorr received from 
Mulhall in the way of loans or otherwise anything near the amount of 
$1,500 to $2,000, as alleged in the newspaper article. When examined 


very vigorously that 
me close and of an 


e McCormick people, which read as. 
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So on the morning of the 5th T paid my bill at the hotel and told the 
clerk at the Sherman House that If any mail came for me to forward It 
to my bome address in Baitimoie, My intentions were to take the 
train at 4 o'clock that afternoon, but abovt 2 p. m, on the Sih of April, 
1912, Fleming called on me at the hotel and insisted on my remaining, 
telling me that be had a new list of mannfactnrers he would Ike to 
have me go around with him and see for the next few days, 


UR CONSENTED TO REMAIN, 


After a good deal of persuasion from Fleming and others I consented 
to remain over in Chicago until the primar les were over. so | registered 
again at the hotel and was assigned to another room, as I had ziven 
hl elm dg and my baggage and everything was packed ready for de- 

I made frequent inquiries of MCDERMOTT and bis manager to know if 
the McCormick check had come. T wanted it to meer my expenses, 
That was the only compensation I asked from McDerMorr while 1 was 
helping him in Chicago. McDersorr instructed me that when the Mce- 
Cormick check came in to use it to pay my expenses, 


I remained in Chicago until April 18, and the McCormick cheek 
did not show ap. MCDrruorr and Fleming told me that they had 
phoned over to McCormick's office and were told he was out of the city 
and that they could not get a satisfactory statement out of Mr. McUor- 
mick's private secretary. 

F 5 HE POUND THE M'CORMICK CHECK. 

J left for Raltimore on April 18. renching my home in Baltimore on 
the 19th. When I eot there I found the Met'ormick check. which had 
been forwarded by the hotel people on the morning that I gave ap my 
room on April 5 with some other mail, to my home in Baltimore. 
notified MCDERMOTT of this fact. and on June 1 1 received notice from 
a bank in Baltimore that MCDERMOTT had asked for a duplicate check, 
telling McCormick that the original check sent to me was lost. He 

ot a duplicate check from the McCormick people, which read as 
‘ollows : $ 
“ Pay to the order of Col. M. M. Mulhall $250. 


“Harotp F. McCormick.” 


When I received this notice from the bank in Baltimore I was con- 
vinced that McDreuorr hed committed a forgery. for the bank In Balti- 
more showed me by some letters from the Merchants Loan & Trust Co., 
of Chicago, that there were two checks paid of $250 each, one on the 
20th of April, which was the original check sent to me. and one later 
cn. which was the daplicate, McDrrsorr using this check and lxnz to 
MeCormick and forcing my name on the back of it. The following 
letter I quote in full is a copy of a letter sent to the Merehants’ Na- 
tional Bank In Baltimore, June 1, 1912, by the Merchants“ Loan & 
Trust Co., of Chicago: 

ONF INDORSEMENT WAS A FORGERY. 


Dran Stn: We are inclosing original and 15 8 checks issued by 
Harold F. McCormick, No. 19991. dated April 1. 1912. in favor of Col. 
M. M. Mulhall, No. 3933 Old York Road, your city, for $250. Borth 
cheeks have been paid by us, the original on April 20. subsequent to 
the payment of the duplicate. Tbe indorsement of Col. Mulhall on one 
of these checks, presumably the duplicate. is a forgery, and we shall 
thank you to communicate with him and procure from bim an affidavit 
setting forth the fact that the indorsement appearing on said check is 
a forgery. We shall greatly lh phere any assistance that you may 
render us in the matter and shall be glad to relmburse you for any 
expense incurred. 
Very truly, MERCHANTS’ Loan & TRUST Co., 
Chicayo, TMI. 


After receiving the letter from the Merchants National Bank of Balti- 
more I called on their cashier and made an affidavit that 1 did not sign 
two checks from Harold F. McCormick and that anybody who had 
signed my name to the duplicate check drawn in favor of my name 
had committed a forgery. hat affidavit the Merchants National Bank 


still holds. 
CORRESPONDED CONCERNING THE CHECK, 


I had considerable correspondence with Mr. MCDERMOTT'S secretary, 
Mr. MeMichaels, concerning this check. I tried to talk on several occa- 
sions when I, came to Washington with Mr. McDermott about the 
check matter, but he always seemed fo avold this subject when 1 
broached it. I felt angry at McDerMotr on account of his actions in 
this check matter. for I knew that he gave a habia impression to his 
secretary, Mr. McMichaels, and to other friends in Washington conrern- 
ing it. At an interview I bad with Mr. McMichaels on the 10th of June, 
191%, I first got a clear conception of McDrrmorr’s dirty work in the 
matter. 


upon this matter Mulhall was unable to give amounts or dates even 
approximately. We feel assured that this bas been cxaggerated. We 
think the most reasonable theory Js that when they would be together 
in a social way in cafés and other places and Menu,, would be in 
need of money he would borrow small amounts from Mulball. Mr. 
Mulhall admits in bis testimony that such transactions were purely 
personal, that he never reported them to bis organization, and that they 
were not charged to it but treated as purely personal matters. 

That Mr. McDeruotr may have borrow sume moneys from Me- 
Michael at times which the latter received from the N. A, M. we think 
not improbable, but we do not believe there was any understanding that 
he was to regularly receive a portion or that there was any corrupt 
motive in the act, Probably it was an act of impropr'ety for Mr. Me- 
DerMoTT to solicit and accept loans from McMichael from this salary, 
knowing its source. 

The fact of the use of a room in the Capitol by Mr. Mulhall has 
been referred to beretofore. In the article he claims that this was 
procured for bim by Mr. Mcfermorr. We think this is true. or, 
at least. If be did not procure it for him, he did. having control over 
it. knowingly permit him to use it. The facts relative to this room, 
concerning which so much bas been sald. are that during the ¥Kixty- 
second Congress two small adjoining rooms in the basement of the 
Capitol, Nos. 27 and 29, respectively. were allotted to the Commiſee 
on Expenditures In the Department of Commerce and Labor, of which 
Mr. ROTHERMEL, of Pennsylvania. was chairman and Mr. Mebzkuorr 
was ranking member, They were not used for committee purposes, 
however. but were turned Into storage rooms by the chairman. who 
seldom visited them and who gave Mr. McDermorr the right to use 
them also, and Mr. McDerMotr in turn gave to McMichael a key or, 


with his knowledge and consent, McMichael had a key made and used 
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the room freely; and eventually, at the suggestion of either Mr. Mc- 

DERMOTT or Mr. McMichael (and we do not deem it material which, 

for we do not doubt the former had knowledge of the fact and 

acquiesced willingly), Mulhall was furnished a key and given the use 

232 8 
her come there an e the dic on o S co! 

to his association work. His use of the room was limited to a few 


weeks during the summer. 

In testifying, Mr. Mulhall al that the information received by 
him on June 3, 1910, from MeMichael, as to the a offering of an 
eight-hour amendment to the sundry civil bill, was furnished by 
McDermorr to McMichael, and the intimation is that it was so given 
in order that be (Mulhall) might have opportunity to become active 
against it. McMichael! verifies the statement that Mr. MCDERMOTT 

ve him the information, but icin pr he expresses his opinion) he 

cognizant of no fact that would legitimately lead to the conclusion 
that it was done for the purpose intimated by Mulhall, nor do we believe 
it was. 

We think the probabilities are that Mr. McDermorr, who is a 

member of a — union and has supported the bills and amend- 
ments known as “labor measures,” had information that such an 
amendment would be offered and that he told McMichael in order 
that the latter might call him to the Chamber to vote should he enere 
to be out at the time it was offered. It is in evidence that he did 
this at times, and we think this the 88 fact as to this incident. 

As for the use of McDerMorr’s frank, we do not find from the evi- 
dence that he authorized its use to an extent, or that it was used by 
or for Mulhall to an extent, that might properly be classed as teers 
thereof. Some books and documents were mailed under it to officials 
of the association by Mulhall, but it is not in evidence that its use 
was so delegated by tum as to be a violation of the law relative to the 
franking privilege. 

Mr. Mulhall is evidently in error as to the time of his first meetin 
with Mr. McDermott. He states in the article that he first interview 
him when he came to Washington in 1907. The Mulhall correspondence 
and his later testimony, however, Indicate conclusively that his first 
interview must have been at the time of his tariff-commission canvass 
among Members In the early part of 1909. It was upon this occasion, 
he swears, that Mr. McDermorT used the language which is the occa- 
sion of his comment in the article, where he says he used language at 
this interview which I thought was not possible for a man filling the 
high 5 ition he filled to dream of using to any stranger who called 

on him.” 

9 shocking this language may have been to the sensibilities of 
Mr. Mulhall, your committee has not deemed forms of expression a 
matter demanding investigation under the resolution. > 

A very great deal was said in the article concerning Mr. Mulhall’s 
activity in behalf of Mr. MCDERMOTT in his campaign for renomination 
in 1912. Inasmuch as Mulhall was not then connected with the 
N. A. M. and there is no allegation that it took any part in the con- 
test or had ane interest therein this, perhaps, does not come within 
the resolution, but so much has been said and testified concerning it 
that your committee feels it should, in justice to all, give a brief report 
of the facts as disclosed by the record in this regard. 

Mr. Mulhall did at the instance and request of Mr. MCDERMOTT go to 
Chicago in the spring of 1912 to aid him in his contest for renomina- 
tion, his principal purpose in going being to raise funds for his eam- 

ign. Michael advanced the money, $75, to pay Mulhall's expenses 
and there is some reason to believe that something had been said an 

bly a tacit agreement was in effect that Mulhall was to receive for 
is services a portion of the funds he should collect, and was to pes 
MeMichael out of the amount. He arrived at Chicago and registe at 
the Sherman Hotel on March 28. From the testimony taken, and —.— 
ticularly that of Mr. George Fleming, a brother-in-law of Mr. MCDER- 
MOTT, we are of the opinion that perhaps Mr. Mulhall's activities in 
the matter of collecting campaign funds were not of very great ald to 
Mr. McDerMotr. Mr. McDermorr himself accompani im to call 
m some of the parties from whom funds were solicited, and Mr. 
Fleming 1 him to see the others. About $500 were collected. 
The names of the contributors and the amount were reported in Mr. 
Mebrnuorr's sworn statement of expenses filed with the Clerk of the 
House. Mr. Mulhall expressed the opinion before the committee that 
they collected more, but was unable to state facts or names with suf- 
ficient definiteness as to justify us in so finding. 

The event of this campaign which ts most strongly stressed by Mr. 
Mulhall to cast discredit upon Mr. McDrrsmorrt is the contribution made 
by Mr. Harold McCormick, or rather the developments in regard thereto. 

He alleges that Mr. McCormick promised & contribution when the 
called on the afternoon of March 28, the day of his arrival in Chi- 
cago, and stated that he would send check payable to Mulhall to the 
Hote! Sherman; that the check did not arrive, and that he was pressed 
for money to meet his e es; that somewhere about April to 8 
he determined to leave Chicago, and settled his hotel bill and gave 
an order to forward his mail to Baltimore; that subsequently during 
the day he was persuaded to remain by the insistence of Mr. Flemin 
and reregistered and was assigned to another room in the hotel; tha 
he then remained until about the 18th of April; that he had to pawn 
his watch charm to obtain funds to settle his hotel bill and pay his 
fare home; that upon his arrival he found McCormick's check and 
cashed it; that he subsequently learned that a duplicate check had 
been delivered to Mr. McDexmorr and cashed by him, and charged 
that the indorsement of his name on same by Mr. MCDERMOTT was 
unauthorized and constituted a forgery. 

We find the facts to be as follows: Mr. McCormick did promise a 
$250 contribution, and on April 1, 1912, issued or caused to be issued 
a check No. 19991 for this amount payable to Mr. Mulhall, and it was 

resumably mailed to him at the Sherman Hotel. Nothing was 
fered of the matter further by Mr. McDermorr or Mr. Fleming, 
although they made inquiry in regard to it of Mr. Mulhall at difer- 
ent times and he stated he had not received it. Mr. Mulhall did leave 
the Hotel Sherman some time before 9 o'clock p. m. April 8 and was 
not again at that hotel during that month. The records of the hotel 
placed in evidence are conclusive upon that point. On April 12, 1912, 
there was deposited with the National Exchange Bank of Baltimore, 
Må., by Hochschild. Kohn & Co. and on the same date transmitted 
by the bank to its Chica correspondent bank this check for said 
sum, the firm of Hochschild, Kohn & Co. having cashed it for M. M. 
Mulhall. It passed through the Chicago clearing house and reached 
the bank upon which it was drawn, the Merchants Loan & Trust Co., 
where it was paid on April 15. 
It is ee evident that Mr. Mulhall is mistaken as to the time 
hicago. He must have arrived at Baltimore, his home, prior 
to or by April 12. We think undoubtedly that he left on April S. All 


records of forwardi: 


addresses made by the hotel at that time have 
been destroyed, but from the testimony of the auditor, Mr. Scho: 

before your committee (p. iste it is 5 clear that at no fime 
before April 8 did Mr. Mulhall surrender his room and re 5 
He occupied the same room, No. 622, from March 28 to April and 


no other room after that date. He net claim to have changed 
hotels, but states that he was at the Sherman during his entire 8 

In the meantime, on April 8, Mr. McDermott, having heard nothing 
of the check, called personally upon McCormick and there was issued a 
duplicate which was delivered to him, indorsed by him, and used ta 
pay his campal expenses, same bet reported in his official state- 
ag by 2 the AE f issuing ee 8 Soa 8 ie ae pet 

pay the original, but by overs pay ubsequently, when 
the fact of the issuance of the two checks and their payment by 
bank was called to his attention, he arranged with the cashier, Mr. 
Estes, and repaid to him the $250, making the last payment about the 
last of June, 1913. 

n view of all the facts and circumstances your committee does not 
feel that the course of Mr. McDERMorr in this matter is subject to the 
3 legitimate criticism. The a aac cheek, it is true, was pay- 
able to Mulhall as was the original, but it was for Mr. McDermorr’s 
use and benefit that it was issued. We think he had the moral right to 
indorse the name of Mulhall to it. 

It should be stated, in Ing, that the 8 election in whick 
Mr. MCDERMOTT was no: ated was held on the 9th of April, a cir 
cumstance which strengthens the conclusion that Mulhall left on the 
Sth. He would have bad no occasion to remain until the 18th. 

Your committee is of opinion that the most serious question of pro- 
priety affecting Mr. MCDERMOTT is not in connection with the N. A. XI. 
or the other matters above related, but grows out of his acts and deal 
ings with the Liquor Dealers“ Association of the District of Columbia 
and with George Horning, one of the pawnbrokers, to which allusion 
bas been made. 
ning on page 490 of the record, I. H. McMichael testifies at 
and with preat detail relative to Mr. MCDERMOTT'S relations 

ers and in the course of this states flati 


this 
legislation, and that he, McDrästorr, got about $7,500 of this amount. 
ith George Dorn fey ed 
ny w zeorge D. Horn € 
a conference with one John A. McDermott, who is a 5 
of the organized brewers of the United States, and has his headquar- 
ters in that city, in which conference Representative MCDERMOTT 
evinced his interest in the pawnbrokers’ situation relative to this 
legislation. He states that upan is occasion Representative Mc- 
Dkunorr registered at the Hotel Navarre under the name of J. T. 
McDougal, and that they spent a day and night in the city of New 
York; he claims not to kave known the purpose for which the tri 
was made to New York until after their arrival there, and bis tes 
mony. is to the effect that he then learned that its chief purpose was 
to try to aid Horning in securing influence to defeat the pawnbroker 


legislation. 

e further testifies as to procuring loans for McDsrmorr from 
Horning and Heidenheimer, and also to procuring loans for himself from 
these men and McDermorr aiding him in settling them, or, rather, 
securing the return of his pledges without the payment, in one in- 
stance, of the principal, and in another, the Interest, and relates other 
circumstances to show the alleged close relations of Mr. MCDERMOTT 
with the pawnbrokers and his influence with them. He states that 
during one of his campaigns Mr. McDersorr called upon Ho 
for aid and that in McDsemorr’s office he saw a telegram which ha 
been sent the latter at Chicago b Borats and being undelivered 
was returned to MCDERMOTT’S Washington office stating that he was 
sending some movey, $200 or $2,000, the witness did not remember 
the amount. Representative McDerMorr denies that he received any 
money from any of the pawnbrokers for his activity in the legislative 
matters and denies that he took any particular interest in it or 
sought to aid them, He admits that on one or two occasions Horn- 
ing or Heidenheimer advanced him money on the checks for his clerk 
hire and admits that he is indebted to Horning in the sum of about 
$1,000, which he has borrowed from him in small sums from time to 
time during the past several years. He admits going to New York 
and registering as alleged and of seelng Horning In John Mebermott's 
office, and admits that Horning occupied an adjoining room at the 
same hotel, but denies that the visit to New York or to the office 
was due to any understanding with Horning or by gA rearrangement 
or that he sought in any way to interest John 0 tt in ald 
of the pawnbrokers. 

Mr. John McDermott, who is not related In any way to Representa- 
tive MCDERMOTT, but who testifies that they are intimate personal 
friends, corroborates him in the statement that he never discussed 
this legislation with him at any time and never sought to interest 
him. He states that Horning, with whom he bad had some dealings, 
and whom he had met through the Representative, came to him to 
try and get him to attempt to set influence in motion that wou! 
interest “Tammany Congressmen” against the bill, that he declined 
to accede to the reqnest in any way, and that the conversation was 
very brief. Horoing states the same in substance. John McDermott 
states that when Horning first came to his office on that day, he 
asked him if he had seen-Jim (meaning the Representative) recently, 
and Horning responded, “1 think maybe be will be over to-day. 
I thought nothing more about it, and in a little while Jim and 
McMichael came in.“ (See p, 1730.) 

Horning states that he became acquainted with Mr. MCDERMOTT 
shortly after his first entrance into Congress; that Mrs, Horning 
received a letter from relatives who lived in Chicago and who -were 
friends of the Representative when he first came to Washington, 
suggesting that they call upon the family; that Mrs. Horning did so, 
and the families became acquainted and very friendly; that they ex- 
changed visits; that upon one occasion Mr. McDermott, while his 
family was away, boarded or stayed at the Horning home for a few 
weeks. He denies that Mr. MCDERMOTT took any particular interest 
In the wnbrokers’ legislation or that he made any efforts to get 
him to do so. 

He admits that during the 1912 primary campaign of Mr. MODER- 
morr he let him have $200 to be used for the payment of campaign 
expenses, and claims that this was a lean, and states that at various 
other times since their aT ta began he has loaned him money, 
some of which he has repaid, and swears that Mr. McDermorr is now 
indebted to him in the sum of $1,085, being the aggre 
loans, and includes the $200; that he has no securi 
for this amount; that it bas been due, nearly all o 


te of various 
of any character 
It, for more 
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18 months 3 — that he has no note or other evidence of the indebted- 


ness. He tes that any part of this came out of the funds raised by 
him to be used in connection with the loan-shark and pawnbrokers 
legislation, and states that it was a purely rsonal loan made to him 


barnia a 18 8501 2 at after the total amounted to 
e o len m any more. 
or. 8 8 agrees with this Statement of Horning practicaily 


in toto. 

MeMichael was 4 Pat 9 cross-examined by counsel for MCDERMOTT 

and admitted that he had made some false statements to different 

arties relative to some phases of the investigation and was sought to 

impeached as to others, but he adhered rigidly to his assertion rela- 
tive to the pawnbroker matter. 

Such is the substance of the testimony bearin 

In a previous part of this report we have se 
to the several organizations engaged in the business of doane 
toxicating liquors and related businesses in the District of Columbia, and 
haye given the story of their activity relative to the so-called Jones- 
Works excise bill, It will de remembered that all these organizations 
eo Secgrated tabs: ͥ ꝗͥ m body Ania tue wengency of the Janes 

s constituent associations, an at durin 5. 
WE hey — — 5 — “yer, mEnE NAR levied to procure additional funds 
to be us n tin egislation. 

In September 1913, at the instance and suggestion of Mr. Hugh F. 
Harvey, secretary of this central body, there was loaned to Representa- 
tive McDermorr out of its treasury the sum of $500. It does 125 
clearly appear whether this $500 was out of funds raised by the regular 

ayment of ducs to the central organization or out of that raised by 

e special assessment referred to and paid into the central body's 
treasury. His note due at 90 days and bearing 6 per cent interest was 
taken for this amount, without wy 8 and the same has never been 
paid. Mr. Harvey testified (p. 1186) that it was placed ina bank for 
collection, and his impression is that one or two notices may have been 
sent to Mr. MCDERMOTT, but beyond this, if this really occurred, there 
have been no other efforts of any kind or character to collect this unse- 
cured paper due in December, 1912. This was an unusual and extraor- 


dinary transaction. Mr. Harvey says: 

* it was entirely against m erate and against what I had thought 
should ever be done, but in this case he seemed desperate. 

Mr. McDermott, testifying as to this, says that he was in sore finan- 
cial straits; that he had lost a very considerable sum of mousy in a 
business venture—a venture relating to the manufacture of an airship; 
that his campaign for renomination had been a costly one; that he and 
his relatives had t borrowed money for this; that his mother was security 
upon a note which was about due and that her home was in danger; 
that he could not borrow the money in Chicago; that he came to Wash- 
ington to try and procure it from Horning, but failed; that he met Mr. 
Harvey on the street and told him his situation and that he n ‘otiated 
the loan for him. He further states, “It had nothing to do with any 
legislation at all.“ He swears that this transaction had no effect upon 
his position on the excise legislation; that his views upon the liquor 
question are well known and haye been consistently the same; that he 
is a “wet” and was always opposed to the Jones-Works bill; that he 
never really read the bill, and that the loan had no possible connection 
with the pence oy cereal that it was a bona fide loan which he is 

ligated and intends to repay. 
bia 5 Harvey testifies that tt had no connection with the 8 
that he does not remember ever having discussed the Jones-Works bill 
or other liquor legislation with Mr. MCDERMOTT: that be understood 
his position on the liquor question was in accord with the wishes of 
the focal organization all along, and in substance that the loan was not 
made with any purpose or thought of in any way influencing his 

ude, 
22 es committee is of the opinion that Mr. MCDERMOTT knew the 
source from which this fund came, and that he sought the loan know- 
ing the facts. He knew Mr. Harvey and understood his relations to 
the liquor dealers’ organizations of the District. The committee can 
not escape the significance which attaches to the fact that no security 
was asked or given, ane that no effort was ever made to collect the 
te, though long past due. 
nove can wot rod That Mr. McDermorr’s vote was infinenced by this 
transaction. We have no doubt he would have voted against the Jones- 
Works bill had it not occurred, but we do not believe that the loan 
would have been made to him had he not been a Member of Congress, 
nor do we believe 5 would have been made had he been favorable to 
nes-Works bill. 

9 1193 of the hearings Mr. Harvey testified as follows: 

“Mr, RUSSELL. You did know, I believe I understood you to say, that 
he was friendly to the legislation that you people favored? 

“My. Hanvey. Well, I had never had reason to think he was un- 

ly. 
ade eser. Did you know, when the legislation was presented to 
the House, what his attitude was on it? 

“Mr. Harvey. I do not recall. 

„Mr. RUSSELL. Well, would the fact that he was supposed to be 
friendly to the legislation have something to do with making this loan? 

“Mr, Harvey. I do not know. I suppose that he would consider it 
in that friendly spirit that a great many others would be; but as for 
his doing anything—if he has ever done anything to help us in any 
way—I do not oe 5 and have never discovered. I do not know 

yhether he could or not. 
wie Mire RUSSELL. You would not have loaned $500 to him if you had 
understood he was unfriendly to you, would you? 

“Mr, Harvey. That would not be a natural transaction; but I do not 
know what would have been done under the circumstances with a man 
as distressed as he appeared to be.” 

Your committee can go no further than ascertain and report to the 
House the facts as it finds them. The Members of the House know Mr. 
MCDERMOTT, know his ideals and his characteristics as the public gen- 
erally does not and in the nature of things can not know them. IHs 
training and associations have not given him the ethical prenions and 
standards relative to public office that usually characterize public men. 

We can not say that he has been 8 in his votes, but some 
things which a private citizen may do with impunity must be avoided 
by one In official station, and we should feel that we had shirked a 
duty which we owe to the House and the country did we not say that 
we are driven, much to our regret, to the conclusion that he has been 

ilty of acts of grave impropriety, unbecoming the dignity of the dis- 
finguished position he occupies. 


n this phase. 
ae the facts 5 
n in- 


FINIS J. GARRETT, Chairman. 
CYRUS CLINE, 

Jon J, RUSSELL. 

SCOTT FERRIS, 

WILLIAM H. STAFFORD, 
Fnaxk B. WILLIS, 


VIEWS OF MR, MACDONALD, 


Laboring as I do under the disadvantage of lack of that e 
along legislative lines so abundantly possessed by all of my colleagues 
upon the committee and, in addition, hampered by having been placed 
upon the committee at a late period to fill a regrettable 3 occa- 
sioned by the protracted illness of my colleague, Mr. NOLAN, of Califor- 
nia, through which the committee lost a valuable member who had 
keenly followed the course of the labors of the committee from their 
inception and who was so well qualified by nature and training to have 
completed the work, it is with the utmost reluctance that I feel obliged 
to differ with the pen. g of my colleagues. Not that I disagree as to 
the facts so far as stated therein which they have so concisely and abl 

resented in their report, but only in my conclusions given herein an 
n the angle from which I view these facts and which impels me to set 
forth what I believe to be the striking fundamental propositions devel- 
oped by the inquiry. Moreover, if this inquiry involved a mere ephem- 
eral condition wherein Members of the House might have ylelded to 
corrupting Influences, or even if it marked an era in which corrupting 
influences had commonly surrounded the activities of the legislative 
body, I think that I should have remained silent and content with the 
report of my colleagues, But in my opinion this inquiry has developed 
a situation of a ver character, so far-reaching in its possible conse- 
quences as to cha lengo: and demand the keenest attention, 

Congress, and the House of Representatives in particular, was de- 
signed by the fathers of the Constitution to be the head and front—the 
very bulwark—of our representative form of government, The highest 
conception of human liberty handed down to us by our forefathers was 
embraced in the conception of a parliament of the representatives of the 
po le. Unless Congress continues to occupy this position of honor, the 

ighest place of respect and confidence in the minds of the people of 
the Nation, the balance between the constitutional branches of the Goy- 
ernment is in danger, 

Therefore, when anything develops which may, in the remotest degree, 
impair the standing of the House or reflect upon its integrity, then its 
Members as a body and those Members selected for the especial duty of 
investigating such matters are under solemn r to fearlessly and 
thoroughly search and expose to the public lig t every detail of the 
truth in regard to the same; unhesitatingly meet and proclaim the evils, 
if any be found; and unhesitatingly and unflinchingly propose and apply 
the most drastic remedies, when found to be necessary, that the cause 
155 the oense, if any there be, may be removed and its repetition made 

e 


The correctness of this position will not be questioned. The difi- 
culty is in attaining this result under the circumstances surrounding 
an inquiry of this nature. The natural esprit de corps of the House, 
developed, pera toa pipar degree in this body than in almost any, 
other; the cordial fellowship brought about by daily close and inti- 
mate contact in common difficulties and embarrassments; the broad 
human charity with which the Members are imbued by these expe- 
rlences—all militate against the scathing self-examination and self- 
revelation that must be made by this body. It will not do to stop at 
the fairest, most judicial statement of all of the utmost detail of the 
matters investigated. We must not shut our eyes to deplorable con- 
ditions revealed thereby, 

That Congress has fallen somewhat from its high estate in the esti- 
mation of the American people can not be denied. Experience has 
shown that Executives haye n acclaimed by reason of the popular 
belief, that they have used thelr power to compel Congress to grudg- 
ingly and reluctantly perform its constitutional duties. There has 
been broadcast in the land for many once a suspicion of the condition 
existing in Con which the revelations of this inquiry will tend, 
and have ten by their publication in the public press, to absolutely 
confirm. This suspicion is not directed to mere cases of individual 
venallty or corruptness. It has developed in public estimation to a 
state that amounts to a profound distrust of the whole system of the 
tegislative branch, because of the influences that have directed its 
activities as well as surrounded it. 

I am well aware that this statement may be bitterly assailed by 
the House by reason of that instinctive Impulse which seems to impel 
this body to rush to its own defense even when justly attacked. And 
this I realize may be true, even though most of the individual Mem- 
bers of the House may be absolutely convinced of the justness of the 
indictment, If anyone has any doubt as to the correctness of my 
position in the matter, he has only to read the undisputed rtions 
of the ie and papers, the publication of which brought about 
this inquiry. 

The liat has been common among the people that the large spe- 
cial interests of the country were so firmly entrenched in and sur- 
rounding the legislative branch that, by reason of the system bullt 
up under their anenee, the enactment of remedial lsws, popularly 
demanded, has been either denied or only partially accorded, and 
then reluctantly. During the present Congress the President publicly 
charged that legislation was ing interfered with by an insidious 
lobby ; and these charges were met in Congre with incredulity, and 
even attempted ridicule. Yet only a few days pa before the dis- 
closures with which we are here confronted brought overwhelming 
eonfirmation of these charges, 

While I do not mean to conyey that there has been any wholesale 
individual corruption, or even many specific cases that can be de- 
nominated as cases of personal venality, yet the record of this inquiry 
shows that a system, none the less effectual, was built up and means 
offered thereb pee used, for the purpose of defeating and preventing 
remedial! legislation. 

There oats one portion of this record that startled the Nation 


rience 


-and which presents any new features in our legislative history; that 


is, the various activities, political and otherwise, of the Natlonal 
Association of Manufacturers. It is the conditions surrounding these 
activities that, in my opinion, constitute the vital matter of the 
inquiry. The evidence convinces me that Mulball. Emery and his 
associates, with the enthusiastic approval of the responsible officers 
of the National Association of Manufacturers, did influence legisla- 
tion; did prevent the enactment of laws; did force the appointment 
upon committees or subcommittees of certain men believed to be 
necessary for the carrying out of their schemes, and preyented other 
men whom they belleved to be inimical to their interests from bein: 
placed thereon. ‘They did, by the expenditure of exorbitant sums o 
money, ald and attempt to aid in the election of those whom they 
believed would readily serve their interests, and by the same means 
sought to and did accomplish the defeat of others whom they op- 
osed. In carrying out these multifarious activities they did not hesi- 
ate as to means, but made use of any method of corruption found 
to be effectual. They did not hesitate to use the employees of the 
Government in the very Capitol itself. And, as is shown by literally 
hundreds of i 


tems in the Mulhall expense accounts, by the purchase 


1918 


of organization labor men to betray their fellows in election cam- 
paigns and strike-breaking activities, they instituted a new and com- 
plete system of conmercialized treachery 

One other thing must be borne in mind—that is, that during much 
of the period covered by the inquiry some officers of the House were 
in close sympathy and working with Mulhall and Emery, who, in- 
deed, in many instances were not only in close conference with these 
officers in carrying out their plans, but reported to these officers con- 
fidentially and received reports from them, as they might make re- 
ports to and receive them from their own superior officers in 


Much, of course, was done that is not disclosed, but that can 


supplied from the evidence of what was done. And when we consider | 


the Influence exerted by these public officials upon thelr associates 
it is indeed a startling picture. 

The facilities offered by legislative methods during the period covered 
by these transactions for insidious, secret, and sinister influence and 
operation are plain. The secrecy of committee hearings and sessions; 
the lack of well-defined and orderly conducting and docketing of the 
committees’ business, or the proper keeping of the minutes of com- 
mittee p ings; the ‘interminable tangle of te procedcre, 
resulting from the slavish following of precedent, frequently wrongly 
established: the custom of sufferi conference committees to abso- 
Jutely frustrate the piy expres: and recorded will of the Horse 
or Senate, and the arbitrary use of this power; the Seas and gagging 
of the major portion of the Members of the body by the system of 
partisan leadership, rendering them absolutely helpless at the will of 
the few who really transacted the business or refused to transact it— 
these may be mentioned as the most striking conditions of this kind. 

1 can not let this phase of the situation pass without referring to 
tbe cynical contempt which Congress and its prerogatives were held 
by the responsible officers of the National Association of Manufacturers 
who, at the same time, were endeavoring to influence and direct its 
activities. This ee cin Ba lainly evident all through the documentary 
evidence presented dur inguiry and this attitude was very thinly 
veiled before your committee, 

Striking examples of this may be found among the correspondence. 
In a letter (p. 2222 of the hearings) of Mr. John Kirby, R „ then 

resident of the National Association of Manufacturers, to Mr. J. P. 

ira, manager of the association, and bearing date of December 6, 
1909, in which he comments 7 — the prospect of Col. Mulhall repre- 
8 the fourth district of yland in Congress, he closes as fol- 
OWS; 

* Now, I have no doubt but that the colonel not only could get the 
nomination but also could be elected to Congress, and Í am wondering 
where be would be useful to us. He certainly would be like the * Tomp- 
son doorplate,’ a handy thing to have in the House,“ but I should hate 
very much to lose his services and Influence on the outside. Really, 1 
do not know how we could replace him.” 

And in the statement (p. 2134) of the general manager of the asso- 
ciation, Mr. J. P. Bird, when he characterized Col. Mulhali as the 
sewer from the Senate and House to Mr. Emerx's office.” 

5 And the statement (p. 2391) from a letter of Mr. Emery, in which 
© says: 

“Some fears are also expressed that the President may be inclined 
to revive his injunetion program if Congress is further Gelayed in ad- 
journment, as he occupies a peculiarly powerful strategie tion, the 
so-called ‘pork’ bills being in bis hands for signature, and, of course, 
no other subject is so dear to the Congressman as public buildings in 
his district, and he will do 8 to get them.” s 

And again in au extract of a letter (p. 2390) of Mr. Emery, in 
which he says: 

Let him also say that I took this matter up personally with the 
esterday morning, and he turned loose upon the 
conservatism of the Senate, after my explanation to him, a streak of 
original and awe-inspiring profanity that made the alleged utterances of 
a Missouri mule driver sound in comparison like the prattling innocence 
of a Hsping babe.” 

Again in letter (p. 2394) it is stated: 

“*s © the most important work he can do here between now and 
the end of this session is to strengthen the House Judiciary Committee 
as much as sible, and that a direct promise, if it can be had, be 
gotten that Malby and Denby can be placed on a special subcommittee 
for all labor bilis. The Speaker has intimated as much, but if the 
colonel will act sharply on this matter with Watson, securing his sup- 

ort, definite action may be obtained. I emphasize this ause I 

lieve it will be the keynote of the entire position next winter.” 

And again in the extract of a letter (p. 2389) of Mr. Emery to Mr. 
John Kirby, jr.. in which it is stated: 

“And we had four votes to spare which were not used—the Speaker's 
yore and ES aed Members who would have changed from ‘not present’ 

aye’ 8 
in tel m (confidential print No. 2959) from Col. Mulhall to 
Hon. James E, Watson: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., August 2, 1909. 


Hon. James E. Watson, 
Rushville, Ind.: 


It is extremely Important and great favor to me if you will wire 
Speaker to have Harry Coudrey placed on Rivers and Harbors Commit- 
tee. Answer immediately. 


Speaker at his house 


M. M. MULHALL. 
(Charge J. A. Emery.) 


And in the reply (confidential print No. 2973) of Watson to the 
foregoing : 
Avgust 3, 1909. 


Col. M. M. MULHALL, 
Baltimore, Md. 


My Dran COLONEL: Your message was sent to And as was the 
one sent the other day, and communicated to me over the phone. There 
is no Postal Telegraph in my town, and the only way you can reach 
me direct is by the Western Union. 

Before I left Washington I did what I could with Uncle Joe to get 
him to name Dave Coudrey on the Committee on Rivers Harbors. 
I do not think he will do it; if he does not it will not be any fault of 
mine, as I most earnestly recommended him. I did this on your 
account, because you wanted it done, and I told the Speaker you were 

te: in Coudrey. I therefore tried to impress on him that 
Coudrey should succeed Ellis on that committee. 

i N that you get Coudrey to get BARTHOLDT to go with him 
perso: y to the Speaker and ask for this appointment. That will help. 


„ 
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I will write to the thou do could 
give any additional og 3 


Speaker at once, 
: 4 weight to the words I have already uttered on this 


Let me know the result of the conference you fellows had with Miles. 
Very sincerely, 
JAMES E. WATSON. 


The naïve effrontery shown upon the witness stand the officers 
of the Nationa! Association of Manufacturers in assum that the 
committee would accept at face vasue the bald denials ridiculous 


evasion and perversion of the meaning of actions all too plainly cor- 
rupt and sinister, and would simply and guilelessly make these ex- 
planations their own and attempt to hand the deception on to their 
colleagues and the public, can not be permitted to pass without men- 
tion. Their plainly shown attitude was that the American Congress 
was consi by them as their ps reg department and viewed with 
the same arrogant manner in which they viewed their otber employees, 
and that thos. legislators who dared to oppose them would be dis- 
ciplined in the same manner in which they were accustomed to dis- 
cipline recalcitrant engage e 

It seems, moreover, ridiculous to take seriously the elaborate pre- 
tense that the National Association of Manufacturers and the Council 
for Industrial Defense were, in any sense, anything except instruments 
of the varying activities of the same men; or to ask anyone to believe 
that the so-called Workmen’s Protective Association was anything but 
the filmsiest cover for Mulbali's tions in eorrupting, by the use of 
money, union labor men of some influence with their fellows te wantenly 


nother 

lace between the vested interests of the coun and 
Indeed the two contestants are in no 8 to is co Mr. Bird, 
eneral manager of the National Association of Manufacturers, referred 
o the American Federation of Labor as “the enemy.” And the whole 
course of the legislative activities of these associated forces was 
directed to the prevention of legislation that would liberate in any 
degree the laboring forces or Jessen the privilege of the interests for 
whom these officers assumed to act. 

Mr, Bird, on this point, testified (p. 2129) as follows: 


es, 
honestly if you justify these pr di 
ote Poot 05 y 7 proceedings as in line with the 
Ar. . th 
Mr. NAI. You do not think there is anything reprehensible 
in the work that Mr. Mulhall reported 
these “reports here? all is te have done, as shown by 
“ Mr, Bird, I should not say reprehensible ; I should . 
S Mr. MacDonatp. Necessa oni your standpoint? e arpa 
5 Mr. Bro. Necessary for the battle we are fighting. 
2 Mr. MacDenaLp, That is, the end justified the means? 
“Mr. Bue. I would not say that the end justified the means. 
1 Mr. MacbDoxalp. Well, I say the battle was such 
z Mr. Binn. I believe that the expenditures were necessary. 
25 eid MacDoxatp. I say that the end that you were seeking justified 
“Mr, Bird, I do not that. I say th ecessa 
do not say whether they justified the 5 5 “aie 
Mr. MacDonap. Is it your intention to continue with work of this 


t: fais rA ond not gont it. 

. MACDONALD. I say, is it your intention 
Binn. I do not think 80 z: z 

„ MacDonacp. But tbe battle is still on? 

„ Brep. It can be handled In a different way. 
MacDonacp. In an entirely different way now? 

Brrp. Yes, sir. 


together to preserve the rights that they — . to enjoy in this country 


wag G 8 f th ‘Ameri 

. Go 0 e American Federa 8 

mates his view in his testimony (p. 2462) when he 5 = ve 1 Ant 
s èe * “The war us been declared upon us the officers of 


8 in contempt against Mr. 
and myse 


is ys: 
“I have long held and expressed the opinion that the only complete 
ublie — mra intolerable pasos ta ye arch 
case of public-service and public-utility corporations 
will consist in legislation 3 copra. in the service of said 
Corporationa will put on a aus -military footing.” 

‘his issue is presented in this record and is before us now. It can 
not be evaded. o the organized forces of the employers the American 
Federation of Labor is the concrete enemy. Behind this struggle loom 
the serried ranks of the millions of toilers in the min 

They are dema 


the factories. 
the mills, and on the farms. g more equitable —— 


. 
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tions of life. Altogether they com that at interest known as 
“the public,” whom Congress must serve. nd remedial legislation 
must be found, and that speedily, to put an end to this merciless war- 
fare being waged between orgunized capital and organized labor, 

While many abuses in the legislative methods of the House bave been 
corrected, it ts all important, before our really great problems can be 
successfully met, that reform In the legislative methods of the House 
must be further continued and made drastic and complete. * To obtain 
social justice we must see that there is no 1 ete y for perversion 
of the legislative machinery. We will not obtain this under a legisia- 
tive system in which remains so many opportunities for powerful nflu- 
ences to secretly hinder and delay the operation of the lawmaking body. 


RECOMMENDATIONS, 
First. In my opinion, therefore, if we are to profit by the lessons 
of this kaan, fe cumbersome operations of the House itself must be 


simplified. 


If necessary to enable public business to be transacted with expe- 


dition and individual Members to actually and freely legislate for their 
constituents and the Nation, reduce the membership of the House. 

Simplify the rules so that the object of getting things accomplished 
may not be lost sight of in a highly technical system calculated to offer 
the amplest encouragement to filibustering and delay. 

The following should be obtained: 

Publicity for all committee hearings and committee sessions. 

A well-ordered system of docketing and conducting the business of 
committees. 

A thorough and complete system of minutes of committee proceedings, 
open to the public. 

A change in the present custom-made practice of legislation by con- 
ference committees. 

Abolishing of partisan caucuses and the elimination of the system of 
party leadership in so far as it hampers the free and independent exer- 
cise of the prerogative of the individual Member. 

Second. system of registration of lobbyists and legislative agents, 
so that no person may engage, as a business, in such work here without 
there being a public record of his connection and the source of his 
employment. r 

Adequate penalties for the punishment of those who engage or con- 
spire to improperly influence Members of Congress. 

Third. While I regard the case of Representative MCDERMOTT as not 
the most vital thing developed by this inquiry—being only a case of 
individual venality resulting from the vicious and corrupting influences 
which are shown to have been in operation around the House—yet. any 
refusal to recognize the enormity of such shocking disregard by a Mem- 
ber of his solemn duty and trust can not but tend to weaken the 
standing of the House. The disciplinary powers of the House must be 
3 and unsparingly applied, unless it is intended to minimize 
the offense. 

If within the power of Congress, proceedings should be taken to cite 
the responsible officials and agents of the National Association of 
Manufacturers shown to have been engaged in improper lobbying activi- 
4 75 and puna koom e contempt, 

espectfully subm N 
WILLIAM J. MACDONALD, 


During the reading of the report the following occurred: 

Mr. HULINGS. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Ferris). The gentleman 
will state it. 

Mr. HULINGS. Is it necessary to go on with this farce in- 
definitely in reading this report; would it not be better to dis- 
tribute the printed reports among the Members? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is not a parliamentary 
inquiry, and this reading of the report is under a special order. 

Mr. HULINGS. By law or special order? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. By a special order of the 
House. If the gentleman from Pennsylvania desires to ask 
unanimous consent to omit the further reading, he can do so. 

Mr. HULINGS, If it is in order, Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the further reading of the report be dispensed with and the 
report be distributed to the Members instead. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That motion is not in order. 
If the gentleman desires to ask unanimous consent, I will put 
the request. 

Mr. HULINGS. Then I ask unanimous consent to dispense 
with the further reading of the report. 

Mr. MURDOCK and Mr. RUSSELL objected. 

The Clerk proceeded with the reading of the report. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the reading of the articles from the New York 
World and the New York Tribune, quoted in the report, may be 
dispensed with. 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
ask the gentleman if these articles in parallel columns are com- 
parative statements; and if so, whether it would be practicable 
to have one reading clerk read one column while the other clerk 
is reading the other at the same time? [Laughter.] 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That might be practicable, but 
it would not be pleasant. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, it is very pleasant to hear either or both of 
them read. However, I will not object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Ratney). Is there objec- 
tion to the request of the gentleman from Tennessee? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none, and the Clerk will omit the 
articles. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, there is a typo- 
graphical error, which is obvious, and yet it seems important 
to call attention to it. In the ninth line, on page 67, in a quo- 
tation of Mr. Hardy’s examination, the word “now” should 


be “not.” Of course, I can not offer any amendment now. as it 
is entirely too late, but it is proper to call attention to it. 

The reading of the report was concluded. 

Mr. MacDONALD. Mr. Speaker, in connection with this re- 
port I present for adoption two privileged resolutions, which I 
ask unanimous consent to have considered together, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan presents two 
resolutions, which he asks unanimous consent to have consid- 
ered together. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Let them be reported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 341. 


Resolved, That the House proceed forthwith to determine whether 
under the report of your select committee on lobby investigations it 
has not been shown that J. Philip Bird, John Kirby, jr. James A. 
Emery, Martin M. Mulhall. and other officers and agents of the National 
Association of Manufacturers have been engaged In systematic, con- 
tinuous practices against the order and dignity of the House and in 
improper.and vicious lobbying activities renderidg: them Hable to pun- 
ishment by this House for contempt. 


Me GARRETT of Tennessee. To that I reserve a point of 
rder. 

The SPEAKER. All points of order are reserved. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 342. 

Resolved, That this House proceed forthwith to determine whether un- 
der the report of your select committee on lobby investigations Rep- 
resentative James THOMAS McDermory, of the fourth congressional 
district of the State of Illinois, has not been shown guilty of disgrace- 
ful and dishonorable misconduct and venality, rendering him unworthy 
of a seat in this House and justly liable to expulsion from the same. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I reserve a point of order to 
that. Mr. Speaker, I have no desire to press the point of order. 

Mr. MURDOCK. But there is a unanimous consent pending. 
The gentleman from Michigan asks unanimous consent that they 
be considered together. 

The SPEAKER, The first question to be disposed of is 
whether the resolutions are privileged. Has the gentleman 
from Tennessee anything to say upon that point? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I will not make the point. I 
will move 

Mr. MacDONALD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman with- 
hold his point of order? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Certainly. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I think the gentleman from Tennessee 
should state his point of order. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I make the point of order that 
the resolutions are not privileged resolutions. I reserve the 
point of order. 

Mr. MacDONALD. Just for a brief statement. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. How much time does the gen- 
teman desire? 

Mr. MAcDONALD, Five minutes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the 
point of order for five minutes. 

Mr. MacDONALD. Mr. Speaker, a very voluminous report 
has been made here from a committee after months of work 
inyolying the gravest matter that could be involved concerning 
the interests of this House. The committee have made their 
report largely by stating the facts and the conclusions, in some 
cases, which the members of the majority of the committee 
and the minority draw from those facts, but there has been no 
recommendation made to the House as to the action to be taken 
upon this matter. As I say, it is a grave matter. It is a mat- 
ter that this House must consider carefully and solemnly before 
acting upon it. The responsibility for the minority views is 
my own, since the report is mine alone. It was evidently in 
the minds of all the committee that the next step in this pro- 
cedure would be taken by this House. I have no desire to do 
anything except to take the next logical, orderly step that must 
be taken; and I state that there can be no doubt in the mind 
of any gentleman of this House, after reading the record of 
the hearings and the report, but that the subject matter of the 
resolution, which I present here in regard to Representative 
McDermotr and the members of the National Association of 
Manufacturers who were engaged in these lobbying activities, 
is a matter that is up before this House for determination now, 
and that the House can not evade this issue or delegate its 
powers to anyone else who will evade it. It is up to this House 
to answer to the American people now for the things that are 
revenled in this report. I say, answer it; I am not saying 
how the House shall answer it, but the answer must be made 
and made now. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unari- 
mous consent to consider these two resolutions together. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the 
point of order on both resolutions. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 
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Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. Is it not within the power of the gentleman 
from Michigan to offer the two resolutions together as one 
series of resolutions? 

The SPEAKER. It is not one resolution. 

Mr. MANN. As a series of resolutions growing out of the 
same report. Is it not within his power to do that? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that he could have made 
two sections out of one resolution, The resolutions could have 
been joined together, but when they are voted upon each man 
has to be yoted on by himself, 

Mr. MANN. If the resolutions were offered together, of course 
they would be divisible, if anybody asked if. 

The SPEAKER. Of course. Mr. Speaker Blaine held on a 
similar occasion that two men could not be joined together in 
the same condemnation. The case was not exactly like this. 
The first resolution which the gentleman from Michigan offers 
bunches together these men who are accused of being part and 
parcel of an association that was lobbying, but the resolution 
about Mr. McDermotr and the resolution about these alleged 
lobbyists would have to be voted on separately, whether joined 
in one resolution or not. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, while reserving 
the point of order, I wish to make this statement: The House 
and the country should understand the attitude of the com- 
mittee. The select committee appointed under House resolu- 
tion 198 has not made recommendations for the very plain and 
simple reason that it was not authorized to make recommenda- 
tions. Not only was it not called upon but it was not author- 
ized, and any recommendation which it might haye made call- 
ing for affirmative action on the part of the House would have 
been in clear excess of its authority, and would have received, 
as it would have merited, criticism. There has been no desire, 
and I think the report will show that, upon the part of the com- 
mittee to avoid or evade any proper responsibility. Neither has 
it been the desire of the committee to exceed the authority 
which was committed to it by the House under the resolution. 

Having said that much, I wish to state that there is no dis- 
position on the part of this committee, or upon any individual 
member of it, to insist upon any technicalities in dealing with 
this question. The resolutions which the gentleman from Michi- 
gan has submitted I think are not privileged, but I do not care 
to press the point of order. 

I move that the resolutions and report of this committee, 
together with the entire record, be referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, with directions to report to the House at the 
earliest practicable date what action, if any, should be taken by 
the House thereon. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania: Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. To make.a point of order 
against this motion. 

The SPEAKER. Why? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. On the ground that it is a 
question of privilege, and no motion under the rules except a 
motion to adjourn ean be considered. X 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. MacDoNnarn] had yielded the floor, and I 
make that motion, which is a privileged motion, a motion to 
refer, and on that I move the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will decide two or three things 
at once. Both of these resolutions offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan are privileged. The motion of the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Garrett] is proper and in order, and on 
that he moves the previous question. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, will the Speaker 
listen to the reading of one rule of the House on the proposi- 
tion as to whether a motion to refer is privileged? I have it 
here and I would like to read it. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear it. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Rule IX of the House of 
Representatives covers this point. 

The SPEAKER. What is the number of the rule? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Rule IX. Questions of 
privilege—— 

The SPEAKER. What section? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylyania. Section 653 of House Manual 
and Digest, and I can read it in a moment. 

Questions of privilege shall be, first, those affecting the rights of 
the House collectively, its safety, dignity, and integrity of its pro- 
ceedings; second, the rights, reputation, and conduct of Members, 
individually, in their representative capacity only; and shall baye 
precedence of all other questions, except motions to adjourn, 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman will consider section 765, 
he will find out that a motion to refer is in order. 


Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, there are a num- 
ber of precedents on the subject where it was not considered in 
order, as given in Hinds’ Precedents. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. When the Sherley resolution was up the 
Chair ruled then, and he ruled correctly, that a motion to refer 
was in order, and it was referred. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The rule of the House expressly makes 
it in order, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Why, of course; in section 765, the fourth 
clause of Rule XVI provides that when a question is under de- 
bate the following motions are in order: A motion to adjourn, 
a motion to lay on the table, a motion for the previous question, 
which are to be yoted on without debate; and then, next, a mo- 
tion to refer, to postpone, and so on, and so on, which are de- 
batable within the discretion of the Chair; but the gentleman 
from Tennessee makes the motion for the previous question, 
which is not debatable. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Has the gentleman from Tennessee, after 
the gentleman from Michigan has the floor and yields to him 
for an explanation, the right to take the floor to make the 
motion? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, my understand- 
ing of the fact does not agree with that stated by the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I do not know where I misstated the facts. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I reserved the point of order, 
and the gentleman from Kansas asked if I would withhold mak- 
ing the point of order for five minutes, and I responded that I 
would, and did. 8 

Mr. MURDOCK. The gentleman means the gentleman from 
Michigan, by the way. ; 

Mr, GARRETT of Tennessee, Yes; and the gentleman from 
Michigan spoke for five minutes and took his seat, and there- 
upon I obtained recognition in my own right. 

Mr. MURDOCK. My recollection, Mr. Speaker, is that the 
gentleman from Michigan did not take his seat, and the gentle- 
man from Tennessee asked the gentleman from Michigan 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Oh, no. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I beg the pardon of the House. I ask for 
an audience. here. I am going to try to state exactly what 
transpired, and if any gentlemen wish to interrupt they should 
rise to their feet. 

My recollection is that the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr, 
Garrett] did request the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Mac- 
Donatp] to withhold for a few minutes for an explanation. 
And I make the point of order, Mr. Speaker, that the gentle- 
man from Tennessee can not, when time is yielded to him in 
that fashion, take the floor to make a motion. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, time was not 
yielded to me by anyone. I was recognized in my own right. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Mac- 
Doxatp] asked for five minutes, and got it nnd used it, and 
whether he sat down or did not makes not a particle of differ- 
ence. His five minutes were up, and the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Garrett] took the floor in his own right, having 
reserved the points of order. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. And I then withdrew them to 
make the motion. 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 
the motion to refer. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. And I thought I moved the 
previous question. 

Mr. McCOY. Mr. Speaker, I rise to ask that the resolution 
of the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT] be read again. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it will be again reported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the report of the select committee appointed under 
House resolution No, 198, and the findings and testimony, be referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with directions to report to the House 
at the earliest practical date what action, if any, should be taken by 
the House thereon. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. It included, in addition to 
what is written and has just been read by the Clerk, the two 
resolutions offered by the gentleman from Michigan and the re- 
port of the committee and the hearings. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. On a question of privilege such 
as this, is it proper parliamentary procedure to move the pre- 
vious question? I have a precedent here I would like to read. 
It is in Volume II, and is a case which concerns this same 
question. ? 


The gentleman has the right to make 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania will 
please cite the section. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Section 1256, in Hinds’ Prece- 
dents, Volume II. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask that I may be recog- 
nized to make the point of order against the previous question. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Make it now. 

Mr. MURDOCK. 
previous question. 

The SPEAKER. What point of order does the gentleman 
make against the previous question? 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. It is not in order to move the 
previous question on the question of privilege. 

The SPEAKER. Now, that very section to which the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. KELLY] refers, provider that the 
previous question does apply to a question of privilege, and there 
can not be any reason given against the rule. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. In the paragraph to which I 
refer the Speaker decided at that time, that, in his judgment, 
the matter before the House was a question of privilege, and 
that on a question involving the privileges of a Member of the 
House, the previous question could not be applied, and con- 
sequently the question of postponement was open to debate. 

The SPEAKER. That is not before the House. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. It was overruled by the House. 

The SPEAKER. The House overruled the Speaker on that 
occasion. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. And the voice of the House is better than 
the voice of any Speaker who ever sat in this chair, and higher 
authority. 

Mr. KEBLY of Pennsylvania. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Did the Chair rule or not, that 
this entire resolution was a question of privilege? 

The SPEAKER. As a matter of fact, the Chair ruled that 
these two resolutions offered by the gentleman from Michigan 
(Mr. MacDonatp] were privileged resolutions, 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. The question of privilege is a 
little bit different than the privileged question. Are these ques- 
tions of privilege or privileged questions? 

The SPEAKER. Privileged questions, 

Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. I made a point of order that 
these resolutions were questions of privilege, involving the in- 
tegrity of Members of the House and of the House itself. 

The SPEAKER. That is not involved in the matter pending 
before the House now. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. 
order. 

The SPPAKER. The question is on the previous question on 
the motion to refer these resolutions, testimony, documents, 
and so forth, to the Committee on the Judiciary 

Mr. McCOY. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. McCOY. Would it be proper, in view of the motion pend- 
ing, to ask why this matter should be taken away from the 
special committee and referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary? 

The SPEAKER, This committee of which the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. GArretr] was chairman was ordered to investi- 
gute. It bad no right under the terms of the resolution to make 
recommendations, and no question is in order, anyway, when 
the previous question is demanded. The question is on the 
ordering of the previous question. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. MacDONALD. A division, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Mac- 
DoNaLp] demands a division. Those in favor of a division will 
riso and stand until they are counted. [After counting.] One 
hundred and twenty-nine gentlemen have arisen in the affirma- 
tive. Those opposed will rise and stand until they are counted. 
[After counting.] Thirty-six gentlemen have arisen in the 
negative, 

Mr. MacDONALD. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and 
nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan demands the 
yeas and nays. Those in favor of taking the vote by yeas and 
nays will rise and stand until they are counted. [After count- 
ing.] Twenty-two gentlemen have arisen in the affirmative. 

Mr. MacDONALD. The other side, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Those opposed to taking the vote by yeas 
and nays will rise and stand until they are counted. [After 
counting.] One hundred and twenty-nine gentlemen have arisen 
in the negative. Twenty-two is not a sufficient number, and the 


I make the point of order against the 


Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular 


yeas and nays are refused. On the former vote the ayes were 
129 end the noes were 36, and the previous question is ordered. 
The question now is on the motion of the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. GARRETT] to refer the resolution, and so forth, 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr, MacDONALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks for a 
division. Those in favor of referring these resolutions, and so 
forth, to the Committee on the Judiciary will rise and stand 
until they are counted. [After eounting.} One hundred und 
thirty-three gentlemen have arisen in the affirmative. Those 
opposed will rise and stand until they are counted. [After 
counting.] Thirty-four gentlemen have arisen in the negative. 
On this question the ayes are 133 and the noes are 34, and 

Mr. MacDONALD. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and 
nays, 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. Too late! 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no; the gentleman demanded the yeas and 
nays in time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Mac- 
DonaLp] demands the yeas and nays. Those in favor of taking 
the vote by yeas and nays will rise and stand until they are 
counted. [After counting.] Twenty-three gentlemen have 
arisen in the affirmative—not a sufliclent number—and the 
resolutions, and so forth, are referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. MacDONALD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that there is no quorum present. 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman's point of order comes too late. I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 43 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, December 10, 1913, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a report 
by the Chief of the Quartermaster Corps, United States Army, 
of all receipts and expenditures of contingent funds collected for 
the fiscal year ended June 80, 1913, from the nonmilitary resi- 
dents at Fort Monroe under the terms of the act approved August 
1, 1894, making provision for fortifications and other works of 
defense (H. Doc. No. 397); to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the War Department and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Attorney General, transmitting a state- 
ment of the expenditures of the appropriation for the United 
States Commerce Court for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1913 
(H. Doe. No. 451); to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Department of Justice and ordered to be printed. 

3. A letter from the Acting Comptroller of the Treasury, trans- 
mitting the fifty-first annual report of the operations of the Cur- 
rency Bureau for the year ended October 81, 1913 (H. Doc. No. 
452); to the Committee on Banking and Currency and ordered 
to be printed. 

4. A letter from the First Assistant Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting report of withdrawals of lands that have been made 
in connection with the Flathead Indian Reservation, Mont. (H. 
Doc. No. 453) ; to the Committee on Indian Affairs and ordered 
to be printed. 

5. A letter from the Attorney General, transmitting a state- 
ment of the expenditures of the appropriation for the United 
States Court of Customs Appeals for the fiscal year ended June 
80, 1913 (H. Doc. No. 454); to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Department of Justice and ordered to be printed. 

6. A letter from the Attorney General transmitting the annual 
report of the Attorney General of the United States for the year 
1913, with accompanying appendixes (H. Doc. No: 460); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed. 

7. A letter from the president of the Board of Managers of 
the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, transmitting 
the report of the board of managers of the said home for fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1913 (H. Doe. No. 459); to the Committee 
on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

8. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a copy of the conclusions of law and of fact in the 
French spoliation cases relating to the vessel brig Nancy (H. 
Doc. No. 456) ; to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be 
printed. 


1913. 


9. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a copy of the conclusions of law and of fact in the 
French spoliation cases relating to the vessel brig Almy (I. 
Doc. No. 455); to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be 
Printed. 

10. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a copy of the conclusions of law and of fact in the 
French spoliation cases relating to the vessel ship Sally (H. 
Doc. No. 457); to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be 
printed. 

11. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a copy of the conclusions of law and of fact in the 
French spoliation cases relating to the vessel brig Adventure 
(H. Doc. No. 458); to the Committee on Claims and ordered to 
be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. MOON, from the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9318) to amend 
the act approved June 25, 1910, entitled “An act to establish 
postal savings depositories for depositing savings at interest 
with security of the Government for repayment thereof, and for 
other purposes,” reported the same without amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 118), which said bill and report were 
referred to the House Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 9317) to regulate the payment of postal money 
orders, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 117), which said bill and report were referred to 
the House Calendar. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 9321) to amend the act approved May 9, 1888, as 
amended by the act of June 11, 1896, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 116), which said bill 
and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. PADGETT, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 10081) to make the tenure 
of the Major General Commandant of the Marine Corps for a 
term of four years, reported the same without amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 115), which said bill and report 
were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas, from the Committee on the Jndi- 
ciary, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 5849) to amend sec- 
tion 100 of an act entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend 
the laws relating to the judiciary,” approved March 3, 1911, re- 
ported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 121), which said bill and report were referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. DYER, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 9994) to amend section 24, chapter 
2, of the Judicial Code of the United States, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 120), which 
said bill and reoprt were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. FERRIS and Mr. DAVENPORT, from the Committee on 
the Territories, submitted a minority report on the bill (H. R. 
1739) to authorize the President of the United States to locate, 
construct, and operate railroads in Alaska, and for other pur- 
poses (H. Rept. 92, pt. 2), which was referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions 
were severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, 
and referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. SHERWOOD, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
to which was referred sundry bills, reported in lieu thereof the 
bill (H. R. 10138) granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of the 
Civil War, accompanied by a report (No. 112), which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. McCOY, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 888) for the relief of H. C. Hodges, 
H, A. Powell, John Smith, and Joseph Ridley, reported the same 
without amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 114), which 
said bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar, 
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CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill {H. R. 9541) granting a pension to William Preston 
Raines; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 9629) for the relief of Nathan Lawrence Meands ; 
Committee on Naval Affairs discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (H. R. 994) granting a pension to Francis A. Grennen; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 4504) granting an increase of pension to Adam 
J. Sherman; Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. PETERS of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 10139) au- 
thorizing the Treasury Department to test upon ships a device 
or devices for hoisting and lowering lifeboats at sea; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas (by request): A bill (H. R. 
10140) to amend an act of Congress approved April 26, 1906, 
making final disposition of the Five Civilized Tribes of the 
Indian Territory, and for the relief of John White, Emma L. 
Landers, and Della A. Alexander, née Bevers; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. SELDOMRIDGE: A bill (H. R. 10141) to establish 
and maintain a fish-hatching and fish-culture station in Boulder 
County or Larimer County, State of Colorado; to the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. REILLY of Connecticut: A bill (H. R. 10142) to enable 
the Government of the United States to participate in the second 
Pan American Scientific Congress, to be held in Washington, 
D. C., October, 1914; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina: A bill (H. R. 10145) 
for the relief of Confederate soldiers and citizens of the Con- 
federate States; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10144) to require the production of books 
and papers as evidence in State courts in certain cases; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10145) to prohibit the collection of revenue 
or the granting of permit to engage in the manufacture or saie 
of spirituous or malt liquors in States, counties, or municipali- 
ties in which such manufacture or sale is prohibited by State 
or municipal law; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10146) to authorize the Secretary of War 
to cause to be investigated and to provide for the payment of 
all claims presented on behalf of churches, schools, libraries, 
hospitals, and establishments conducted for the benefit of 
churches, or for charitable purposes, arising from the occupa- 
tion and use of the buildings, grounds, and other property of 
various kinds occupied, used, taken away, injured, consumed, or 
destroyed by the United States or its Army during the Civil 
War, or for its benefit in any way; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. TRIBBLE: A bill (H. R. 10147) to prohibit inter- 
ference with commerce among,the States and Territories and 
with foreign nations and to remove obstructions thereto, and 
to prohibit the transmission of certain messages by telegraph, 
telephone, cable, or other means of communication between 
States and Territories and foreign nations; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10148) to provide for the erection of a 
public building in the city of Monroe, Ga.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10149) to check the ravages of the cotton- 
boll weevil; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10150) providing that the street car com- 
panies of the District of Columbia shall provide separate street 
cars or separate compartments for white and negro passengers; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Connecticut: A bill (H. R. 10151) to 
proyide for the purchase of a site and the erection of a public 
building thereon at Derby, in the State of Connecticut; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10152) to provide for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public building thereon at the town of 
Winchester, in the borough of Winsted, in the State of Con- 
necticut; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
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By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 10153) relating to patents; 
to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 10154) to provide for 
carrying in the mails reply letters and postal cards without pre- 
payment of postage; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: A bill (H. R. 10155) denying second- 
class mail privileges to publications carrying pictorial advertis- 
ing relative to cigarettes or other form of tobacco, or to intoxi- 
cating liquors; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. COVINGTON: A bill (H. R. 10156) to purchase or 
condemn the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal; to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 10157) granting pen- 
sions to the officers and soldiers who served in the West Virginia 
State troops in the late Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 10158) to 
amend an act entitled “An act making appropriations to provide 
for the expenses of the government of the District of Columbia 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1895, and for other purposes,” 
which act was approved August 7, 1894; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Resolution (H. Res. 336) authorizing 
the Clerk of the House to pay to George Iden $42, Lizzie Bassett 
$6, and Rose M. Cornell $12; to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: Resolution (H. Res. 337) to 
print 500 copies of the decision of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, affirmed by the First Assistant Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, in the Grace Cox inheritance case, construing the act of 
June 25, 1910; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: Resolution (H. Res. 339) to 
print 11,750 copies of Public Roads Bulletip No. 41, Mileage and 
Cost of Public Roads in the United States in 1909; to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: Resolution (H. Res. 340) referring 
certain portions of the annual message of the President of the 
United States to committees; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. PARK: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 166) proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. SHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 10138) granting pensions 
and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the 
Civil War and certain widows and dependent children of sol- 
diers and sailors of the Civil War; to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

By Mr. ADAIR: A bill (H. R. 10159) granting a pension to 
Mary A. Elderkin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr, AUSTIN: A bill (H. R. 10160) making appropriation 
for payment of claims of John Sevier, sr., and John Sevier, jr., 
in accordance with report and findings of the Court of Claims, 
as repes ted in House Documents Nos. 1302 and 131, under the 
provisions of the act approved March 3, 1883, known as the 
Bowman Act; to the Committee on Claims. - 

By Mr, BUCHANAN of Illingis: A bill (H. R. 10161) to re- 
move the charge of desertion against William H. Thiell; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BUTLER: A bill (H. R. 10162) to place the name of 
Fred, A. Tencate upon the unlimited retired list of the Army; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10163) to place the name of Lieut. Isaac 
Bird upon the unlimited retired list of the Army; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. f 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 10164) granting a pension 
to Henry N. Wilks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. } 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10165) granting a pension to Charles E, | 
Ingels; to the Committee on Pensions. | 

By Mr. CALDER: A bill (H. R. 10166) granting a pension | 
to Mary Baker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10167) for the relief of Hannah Waldo; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CANTOR: A bill (H. R. 10168) for the relief of Leon 
Greenbaum; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CARLIN: A bill (H. R. 10169) granting an increase 
of pension to Edward F. Smith; to the Committee on Pensions. | 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 10170) granting a pension to | 
G. C. Crawshaw ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 10171) granting an increase of pension to 
Francis M. Neal; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DIES: A bill (H. R. 10172) for the relief of L. V. 
Thomas; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: A bill (H. R. 10173) granting a pen- 
sion to George B. Weesner; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 10174) granting a pension 
to W. J. Massey; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10175) for the relief of Frank J. Chapman, 
legal representative of the estate of John Chapman, deceased; to 
the’ Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 10176) granting an increase of 
pension to William R. Sanner; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FESS: A bill (H. R. 10177) granting a pension to 
Josephine Schnebly; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FOWLER: A bill (H. R. 10178) granting a pension to 
Nancy Matsel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GOEKE: A bill (H. R. 10179) granting an increase of 
pension to Henry Breneman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10180) for the relief of Ray E. Barber for 
loss of cigar stamps while in transit from Toledo, Ohio, to said 
Ray E. Barber; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GREEN of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 10181) granting a 
pension to Dorcas Cuppy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GRIEST: A bill (H. R. 10182) granting a pension to 
Joanna C. Nightingale; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HELVERING: A bill (H. R. 10183) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William H. Sutter; to the Committee on 
Pensions. f 

By Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington: A bill (H. R. 10184) 
granting an increase of pension to David C. Brown; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10185) granting an increase of pension to 
Rufus G. Blanchard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10186) granting a pension to Helen L. 
Hysom; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10187) granting an increase of pension to 
Alpheus Frey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 10188) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Hayse Butler; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina: A bill (H. R. 10189) 
granting a pension to William B. Pollard; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10190) granting a pension to Nannie L. 
Ezell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10191) granting a pension tc Charles Lad- 
shaw; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10192) granting a pension to Awa I. Min- 
gus; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10193) granting a pension to William H. 
Franks; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10194) granting a pension to John B. Dill; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10195) granting a pension to Francis M. 
Cooper; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10196) granting an increase of pension to 
Benjamin F. Henderson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10197) granting an increase of pension to 
Nannie E. Lenderman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10198) for the relief of John C. Hardeman; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10199) for the relief of Charles A. Parkins; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10200) for the relief of A. Y. Thompson; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10201) for the relief of the heirs of Theo- 
dore Dehon; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10202) for the relief of the heirs of Samuel 
A. Nelson; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10203) for the relief of the estate of Samuel 
Bolt, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10204) for the relief of the estate of Ruth 
O'Dell, deceased ; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10205) for the relief of the estate of Wil- 
liam H. Willis; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10206) for the relief of the legal repre- 
sentative of Farley C. Sims; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10207) for the relief of the legal repre- 
sentative of Richard Henderson; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 10208) for the relief of the legal repre 
sentatives of Joseph H. Maddox, deceased; to the Con.mittee un 
War Claims, 

By Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 10209) grant- 
ing an increuse of pension to Alexander W. Wells; to the Com- 
mittee on Inyalid Pensions, 

By Mr. LEWIS of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 10210) granting a 
pension to Charles L. West: to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also. a bill (H R. 10211) granting a pension to William G. 
Merriman; to tle Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 10212) granting a pen- 
sion to Eva E. Schildgen: to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MAHER: A bill (H. R. 10213) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary Brush; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10214) granting an increase of pension to 
James McCullough: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also. a bill (H. R. 10215) grunting an increase of pension to 
Frances Strauss: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10216) granting an increase of pension 
to Rosa T. Wallnce: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 10217) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary T. Hartigen: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (H. R. 10218) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Maggie J. Doremus; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. OGLESBY: A bin (H. R. 10219) for the relief of the 
estate of William Wheeler Hubbell; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. O'SHAUNESSY: A bill (H. R. 10220) granting an 
increase of pension to Lucy A. Smith; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. $ 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10221) granting sn increase of pension to 
Charles T. Gibson? to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PROUTY: A bill (H. R. 10222) grunting a pension to 
Elizabeth Dyer Lippincott; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (A. R. 10223) granting a pension 
to Annie Eggers: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bil) (H. R. 10224) granting n pension to Ottillia H. 
Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10225) granting un inerense of pension to 
Anita Stone: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10226) granting an increase of pension to 
William Hammonds; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 10227) granting an increase of pension to 
Landon Sherrill: to the Committee en Pensions. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: A bill (H. R. 10228) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Edward F. Soule; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. TALCOTT of New York: A bill (H. R. 10229) grant- 
ing a pension to Daniel Madigan; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TREADWAY: A bill (H. R. 10230) granting a pension 
to Helen Heathcote. formerly widow of Isaac Booker; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions 

By Mr. TRIBBLE: A bill (H. R. 10231) to erect a monument 
commemorating the battle of Kettle Creek, in Wilkes County. 
Ga.; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. WILLIS: A bill (H. R. 10282) for the relief of Col. 
Alfred C. Sharpe; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under chuse 1 of Rule XXII. petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request) : Petition of citizens of Phila- 
deiphia protesting «against au appropriation of any national or 
State funds for the celebration of 100 years of peace with Eng- 
land; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. BELL of California: Memorial of the Credit Men's 
Association of San Francisco, Cal. favoring legislation on the 
flood control in the Mississippi Vallier; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN of Hlinois; Petition of F. Carlson and 
others of Chicago, III., favoring the pass»ge of House bill 6060, 
providing for the restriction of immigration; to the Committee 
on Immigration aud Natura liau tion. 

By Mr. CARY: Petition ef Cotton Belt Lodge, No. 204, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, of Jones- 
boro, Ark.. favoring the passage of House bili 103, to have an 
electric headlight to afford adequate protection to the members 
of the above organization, the traveling public, and the property 
of railroads; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 


By Mr. DALE: Petition of the American Flint Gloss Workers’ 
Union, of Brooklyn. N. Y.. favoring the passage of the Battlett- 
Bacon bills (H. R. 1873; S. 927); to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Cotton Belt Lodge. No. 204. Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, cf Jonesboro. Ark.. fa- 
varing the passage of House bill 103, relative to electric head- 
lights on read engines; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Forelgn Commerce. 

Also. petition of Plimpton Cowan & Co.. of Buffalo, N. Y., fa- 
voring the passare of the Bartlett bill (H. R. 4322) for 1-cent 
abi postage; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 

oads. 

Also, petition of W. J. Leary. of New York City, protesting 
against the passage of Senaste bill 136 in its present form; to 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. DONOHOE: Memorial of the Philadelphia Board of 
Trade. protesting ngainst the provision of the income-tax lu 
imposing a duty of collecting the tax at its source; to the Com- 
mittee on Wars and Means. 

By Mr. GRIEST: Memorial of the Philadelphia Produce Ex- 
chinge. favoring Philadelphia, Pa.. as a center for the estab- 
lishment of a regional reserve bank; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr -HUMPHREY of Washington: Memorial of the Sent- 
tle Commercial Club. of Senttle. Wash., favoring an amend- 
ment to Sennte bilt 136. relative to vessels navigating the inland 
8 to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. 

By Mr. LEVY: Petition of the J. L. Mott Iron Works, of 
New York City, protesting against the Kahn law relnting to 
foreign exhibits at the Panama-Pacitic Expesition; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. ¥ 

Also. memorial of the Portland Chamber of Commerce. of 
Portlund. Oreg., favoring passage of Senate bill 3063. relative 
to employment of assistance in the Supervising Architect's 
Office; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Gronnds. 

By Mr. MacDONALD: Petition of the United Brewery Work- 
men, Local No. 65. of Hancock, Mich., favoring the passage of 
Honse bill 1873 and Senate bill 927; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary 

Also. memorial of the Copper Country Commercial Club. of 
the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, favoring an investigation of 
the copper country by the Secretary of the Navy. with a view to 
locating the contemplated Government armor-plate factory; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. PROUTY: Petitions of sundry citizens of Des Moines, 
Iowa, favoring passage of House bill for pensions for the 
United Stutes Military Telegraph Corps for services rendered in 
the Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SCULLY: Petitions of sundry citizens of the State of 
New Jersey. favoring an amendment to the seamen's bill rela- 
tive to vessels navigating inland waters; to the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. SMITH of New York: Memorials of the bonrd of nlder- 
men and the Transportation Club. of the city of Buffalo, N. V., 
protesting ngainst the passage of the sexmen’s bill in its present 
form and favoring an nmendment relative to vessels nuvignating 
imnnd waters; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

Also, petition of the Bank of East Aurora, N. Y.. favoring 
various changes in the proposed banking and currency bill; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, memorial of the Buffalo Association of Credit Men, 
favoring legislation for flood control in the Mississippi Valley; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. UNDERHILL: Memorial of the Portland Chamber of 
Commerce. of Portland, Oreg., favoring the recommendation of 
the Trensnry Department to employ outside of the classified 
service consulting architects to relieve the congested condition 
of the Supervising Architect's office; to the Committee on Publie 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: Petition of citizens of Birmingham, 
Ala., favoring legishtion providing pensions for the United 
States Military Telegraph Corps for services in the Civil War; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WALLIN: Petition of the United States Anglers’ 
Leagre. of the Stute of New York. for the ennetment of a bill 
providing for a fish hatchery on Long Island; to the Committve 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petitions of Kohler & Campbell, D. F. McAlister, Thomp- 
son & Ballantine, and Hadden & Co., of New York City, favor- 
ing an amendment to the se men's bili; to the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


SENATE, 


Wepnespay, December 10, 1913. 


The Senate r:et at 10 o'clock a. m. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D. 


THE JOURNAL. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the Journal 
of the proceedings of the preceding session. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 
Ashurst Gronna 


Overman Smoot 


Bacon Ilollis Owen Sterling 
Bradley Jackson Page tone 
Brady James Perkins Sutherland 
Brandlegee Johnson Reed Swanson 
Bristow Jones Robinson Thompson 
Bryan Kenyon Shafroth Thornton 
Burleigh Kern Sheppard Townsend 
Burton La Foliette Sherman Vardaman 
Clapp Martin, Va. Shields Walsh 
Colt Martine, N. J. Shively Warren 
Crawford Nelson Simmons Weel 
Dillingham Norris Smith, Ga. Williams 
Gallinger O'Gorman Smith, S. C. Works 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce the unavoidable ab- 
sence of my colleague [Mr. CULBERSON] and to state that he is 
paired with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont]. This 
announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. McCumser] is unavoidably detained 
from the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-six Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The Secretary 
will read the Journal of the proceedings of the preceding session, 

The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I notice from hearing the 
minutes read that upon yesterday a resolution (S. Res. 19) seems 
to have passed the Senate to pay some clerk hire out of the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate. The resolution never passed the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate, and the Senate can not pass a resolution which is valid 
in law to pay anything out of the contingent fund of the Senate 
until it has met the approval of the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Wait a minute. In other words, the Senate 
can not by a resolution repeal a Jaw of the United States. There 
is a law of the United States which provides that nothing shall 
be paid out of the contingent fund of the House unless it has 
been approved by the Committee on Accounts of that body, and 
that nothing shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the 
Senate unless it has been approved by the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. Now, I 
yield to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. Mr. President, I simply want to 
say that at the proper time, when we reach that order of busi- 
ness, I expect to moye a reconsideration of the vote by which 
the resolution referred to by the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. WinL1aMs] was passed, for the reason that in the last 
appropriation bill these additional employees were provided for 
by act of Congress, and that, in addition to the reason given by 
the Senator from Mississippi, is amply sufficient to show the 
necessity of reconsidering the vote which was had on yesterday, 
and I contemplate making, and shall at the proper time make, 
a motion to reconsider the vote on the resolution, which was 
taken yesterday. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the resolution went to the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate and was reported adversely; so, of course, even if 
it stands without reconsideration, it is not worth the paper on 
which it is written, and can not be executed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not desire to take any 
time in discussing this matter, but this question has been be- 
fore the Senate previously. The approval which the Senator 
speaks of is the approval of the voucher which is made by the 
chairman of any committee of this body. Of course I do not 
want to consume the time of the Senate now, as I believe the 
resolution will be reconsidered. 

Before the Journal is approved, however, Mr. President, I 
believe I ought to call attention to the fact that the Journal 
and the Record ought to agree, and they do not agree. The 
Journal shows, as read by the Secretary, that yesterday morning 
when I called for a quorum the President announced that there 
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were 58 Senators present. The Recorp this morning shows that 
there were 64 Senators present. Both can not be right. 

While I am discussing the matter, I might as well call atten- 
tion to changes that have been made in the Recorp for the last 
two days, the practice of which I believe ought to be stopped. 
On December 8 I called for a quorum. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I yielded to the Senator for—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; the Senator yielded the floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I want to dispose of this point first, 
though, and this matter of the call has nothing to do with what 
the Senator is talking about. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator did not yield to me. I took the 
floor in my own right. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator took the floor by saying that 
he did not want to discuss the question, and then he did proceed 
to discuss it by giving an ex cathedra opinion to the effect that 
what was meant by this Jaw, which is a very plain law, was 
that the committees had power to audit, and nothing else. Now, 
I submit to the Chair the proposition that it does not make so 
much difference just now, but the law is that nothing shall be 
paid out of the contingent fund of the House unless it has 
receiyed the approval of the Committee on Accounts of that 
body, and that nothing shall be paid out of the contingent fund 
of the Senate unless it shall receive the approval of the Com- 
mittee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of this 
body. It is, in other words, a self-denying ordinance to keep 
the contingent funds from being burdened by all sorts of ac- 
counts. s 

Mr. SMOOT. I have the floor, and I wish to continue. On 
the morning of December 8 I called for a quorum, and the Vice 
President announced that there were 48 Senators present. The 
next morning when I looked into the Recorp I found that 61 
Senators were recorded as being present. On that same day 
Senator Weexs called for a quorum, and the Vice President an- 
nounced 51 Senators as being present. The Rrconp the next 
morning shows 59 Senators as being present. Senator Bristow 
called for a quorum that day, and the Vice President announced 
48 Senators as being present, while the Recorp shows 58 as 
being present. Yesterday morning I called for a quorum, and 
the Vice President announced that there were 51 Senators pres- 
ent, while the Recorp this morning shows 64 Senators as being 
present. It shows the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] 
as being present, although he did not enter this Chamber until 
29 minutes past 10 o'clock. The Journal shows there were 58 
Senators present, while the Recorp shows 64 Senators as being 
present. Senator Hrroncock asked for a quorum, and it was 
announced that there were 57 Senators present. I do not know 
how many the Recorp will show as being present, because the 
call was made in a speech of the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
NELSON J, yet to be published. Senator GALLINGER called for a 
quorum, and the Vice President announced 59 present, while 
the Recorp shows 62 Senators as being present. I called for a 
quorum at 8 o'clock last night, and the Vice President an- 
nounced there were 56 Senators present, while the Recorp shows 
59 as being present. 

Mr. President, I simply call attention to this fact, because I 
believe the Recorp should show the exact facts. I am perfectly 
willing to say that I think it has happened in this way: Sen- 
ators have come into the Chamber perhaps after the announce- 
ment, and the Secretary has recorded their names as being 
present as answering to the roll call, but I do not believe that 
practice should be hereafter allowed. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. May the Chair make a statement 
before the Senator from Georgia proceeds? 

Mr. BACON. Certainly. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Whatever is wrong about this mat- 
ter is directly traceable to the conduct of the present occupant 
of the chair. The Chair was inquired of by the Secretary as to 
whether it was a proper thing, after the result of the roll cali 
had been announced and before any other business had taken 
place, if a Senator entered the Chamber and requested the Sec- 
retary to put him on the roll as being present, for the Secretary 
to do so. The Chair asked what had been the custom of pre- 
ceding presiding officers, and was informed by the Secretary that 
the immediate predecessor of the present occupant of the chair 
had said that until some other business was transacted, al- 
though the announcement had been made by «he Chair, it was 
not in violation of the rules of the Senate to mark Senators 
present who actually arrived in the Chamber before any other 
business had talen place. The Chair then instructed the Secre- 
tary to proceed in accordance with the ancient custom of the 
Senate, and the Chair does not desire that the Secretary shall 
be criticized for doing what was done by direction of the Chair. 
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Tf it is not the desire of the Senate that that practice shall con- 
tinue, the Secretary from this time forward, after the an- 
nouncement of the result of a roll call is made, will not record 
the name of any Senator. The Sen tor from Georgia. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I merely wish to state from 
my own experience something in illustration of what the Chair 
uns just said. This morning I was in the Chamber before the 
Senate convened. I went into the cloakroom to put up my 
hat and hung up my cont. While I was there, which seemed 
not exceeding two minutes, the bell rang. As is nsusl. the bell 
rings after the roll call! has begun, and my name, being second 
on the list, was caled before I entered the door. I was in the 
room when the unme of Mr. Braptey was enlled. I was: here 
for a few moments while the call wns proceeding. intending to 
ask the Chair to permit me to record my presence. when I was 
called to the door upon an official matter by a messenger from 
the Smithsoninn Institution, of which I am one of the regents. 
Standing at the door. thinking I would certainly be in time to 
answer my name, E wis detnined longer than 1 anticipated; 
and ns I entered the Chamber the Vice President anuonnced 
the result of the enll. I then asked the Secretary to record 
my name. and he did so. Is there any impropriety in that? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. Mr. President; I do not think so; but there 
is not a similar case once in a thousand roll calls, 

Mr. BACON. That simply bappened this morning. and I 
have no doubt thrt similar enses are happening all the time. 
As the Vice President his said—— 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BACON. Pardon me a moment. until I finish the sen- 
tence. As the Vice President has said. of course, after we have 
passed from the roll call and proceeded to other business, it 
would be improper to then add a Senntor's name to the list, but 
where a Senator is in the Chamber, although sfter the annonnce- 
ment has been mnde by the Chair. but before the Sennte hns 
proceeded to other business. there is certainly no impropriety in 
the presence of that Senator being recorded. 

Mr. SMOOT. Where a Senntor was in the Chamber at the 
time the roll wns ested or bnd been in the Chamber during the 
roll call, that would be a different thing entirely; but I do 
believe. Mr. President. that after the announcement of a roll 
call has been made, and a Senntor later enters the Chamber, he 
ought not to be recorded as present during thut roll call. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator from Georgia what would be his judgment in regard to a 
case like this: At the roll call on the convening of the session 
yesterday morning the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] 
wns not present and did not appear until some time nfter half 
past 10 o'clock. In the meantime a bill bad been tiken up and 
was under discussion. The Recorp shows that at the time the 
roll was called the Senntor from Oklahoma was present und 
answered to his name. when. as a matter of fact. he was not 
in the Chamber for about half an hour afterwards. and busi- 
ness had been transacted before he appeared. Does the Semt- 
tor from Georgia think the Recorp ought to show that be was 
present when he was not and did not appear for half an 
honr? 

Mr. SMOOT. And T desire to call the Senator's attention 
to the fact that the roll cnl! was commenced at 2 minutes past 
10 o'clock yesterday morning. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, T have addressed my reply to 
the statement of the Vice President. and I think under the 
circumstances stated by the Chair the secretaries are not to be 
criticized. nor is the preetice to be depurted from. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I desire to say thut I am in entire accord 
with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon], for I think he 
should have been recorded us present. becnuse he wits present, aud 
it is well known that be wns here, us he hnd been in the Chamber. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President. I did not understand the par- 
ticular roll call to which the Senntor from Kunsus referred. 
A number of times when the roll enll has been proceeding I have 
walked up to the desk and asked to be recordeil, and Immediately 
gone out. Probably it was such an occasion as that to which 
the Senator bas referred. 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President; the roll call to which the 
Senator has reference was the first roll call yesterday morning. 
The Senator from Utnb called for a qnorum yesterday morning 
at 2 minutes past 10 o'clock, and the Senator from Oklahoma 
did not enter this Chamber yesterday morning until 29 minutes 
past 10. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Regular order! 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, the resolution to which 
the Senator from Mississippi has called attention, providing 
for additional cterks—— 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. If the Senator will pardon the 
Chair for just one moment, the Chair wants this m»tter first 
settled, because the Chnir has assumed the responsibility for 
what has been done on information obtained as to the conduct 
of his predecessor in this office, and the Chair does not want 
the secretaries criticized when the blame is with the Chuir. 
The Chair desires to know now whether they shall be instructed 
to record no Senator ns present after the result of the roll eall 
is annonneed or whether the previous custom, which, as the 
Chair believes, did exist. shall continue. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President. during the short period 
that it was my privilege to preside over the Sennte I feel quite 
sure thut there were a few exception») cases where a Senator 
was permitted to record his nume when he came in the door 
just as the roll call was completed, but it was not the custom to 
allow Senators to go to the desk after the announcement bid 
been mide and record their names. I do not know that any 
great harm comes from it, and yet I think it is a bad practice. 
While the nume of the Senator from Georgin ought fo be re- 
corded this morning. of course—for we all knew that the Sen- 
ator was present—1 think it would be a wise thing for the sec- 
retaries to refuse to enter any nume that was not on the roll 
when the announcement was made from the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Well. it must be settled one way or 
the other, and the Chair will instruct the secretaries to record 
no Senator's name after the Chair has announced the presence 
of a quorum unless such Senator obtains permission of the 
Senate to have his name recorded as present. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President. the resolution (S. Res. 
19) providing for additional clerks, which was agreed to on yes- 
terday, is probably entirely unnecessary. because of the provision 
in the appropriation bill to which the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Martin] has called attention; but I do not want to let the con- 
struction which the Senator from Mississippi has placed upon 
the law pass without challenge. The position of the Sentor 
from Mississippi. as I understand. is that the Senate is power- 
less to authorize a payment from the contingent fund unless 
the Committee to Andit und Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate has first sanctioned it. Am I correct about that, 
I will ask the Senator? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes. „ 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. ‘The language of the law is: 

Hereafter no payment shall be made from the contingent fund of the 
Senste unless sanctioned by the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate— 

And sc on.. It seems to me that that only means that thé pay- 
ment itself shal! not be made unless the committee shall sunc- 
tion it, but not that it may not be authorized by the Sen:te to 
be made. In other words, the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senaste in that respect simply 
exercises the power of un ordinary auditor. When the Senate 
bas authorized an expenditure to be made and the time hus 
come when payment should be made under the authorization of 
the Senate, then it is the duty of the committee to see that it is 
properly unde under the law, but 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Will the Senator read the exact language of 
the law? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. It is: 

Hereafter no payment shali be made from the contingent fund of 
the Senate unless sanctioned by the Committee to Audit and Control 
the Contingent Expenses of the Senate— 

And so on. 

It seems to me tint it would be a remarkable situntion if 
the Senate. which is the ren or of the Committee to Audit ond 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. was »bsolutely 
powerless to do anything unless its creature had first author- 
ized it to do it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Myr. President. if the Senator from Utah 
will pardon me. there are some things beyond the power of the 
Seunte, une one o: them is to amend, modify, or vary a lanw 
which bas been passed by both branches of the Legislature and 
approved hy the President. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. That is quite true. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. This is one of those enses. The Senate 
enn not do anything which would bave that effect, The renson 
underlying this law was that very frequently. In that sptrit of 
comity and courtesy and good fellowship that characterizes 
both bodies, resolutions get through very easily fo make pay- 
1 ents out of the continge::: fund. Therefore the two Houses 
joined together in passing a self-denying ordinance, a law which 
should restrain their own power over their own contingent fund, 
and so they have said expressly thut no payment shall be made 
out of the contingent fund of either body unless sunctloned by 
the Committee on Accounts of the House and by the Committee 
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to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 
The entire reason of the law would be defeated if the construc- 
tion were placed upon it which the Senator from Utah now 
seeks to place upon it. 

The object of my announcement this morning was to give 
notice, so that Senators would understand the situation, that 
so far as this resolution was concerned it carried no appro- 
priation; that until the Committee to Andit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate had approved of it, it was 
just that much waste paper; and that there was no obligation 
upon the Committe> to Audit and Control the Contingent Ex- 
penses of the Senate to approve of it at all; that it was a matter 
in foro conscientim so far as they were concerned. I do not 
see how language could be used that is plainer than just what 
the Senator has read—that r> payment shall be made out of the 
contingent fund unless sanctioned by these two committees in 
the respective Houses. ) 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, Mr. President, I quite understand the 
position taken by the Senator from Mississippi, and I have no 
doubt that, if the law had provided that no payment should be 
authorized, then tle Senator’s construction would have been 
correct, but I do not thin ? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have never said that. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. If the Senator will bear with me. I 
do not think it was the intention of the law to preclude the 
Senate from controlling its contingent fund or to prevent the 


Senate from controlling the Committee to Audit and Control- 


the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

Mr. ROBINSON. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator will pardon me, the inten- 
tion of the law is expressed by the werds of the law. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. Pre:¥dent, I desire to submit a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. What is before the Senate? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Nothing, except 

Mr. ROBINSON. I ask for the regular order, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Journal of yesterday's proceed- 
ings will stand approved as read. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, just a moment. I un- 
derstood that the Senator from Virginia [Mr. MARTIN] had 
moved to reconsider the vote by which this resolution was 
agreed to. Am I correct about that? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Virginia said 
he would do so at the proper time. It will undoubtedly come 
up later. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. May I be indulged to say just a single 
word? Ihave said what I haye simply because I differ with the 
Senator from Mississippi as to the construction of this law, and 
I do not think his statement ought to pass unchallenged. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do not think we differ. The Senator 
from Utah and I agree that the Senate can authorize the pay- 
ment, but they can not enforce it, and they can not compel it. 
It must be sanctioned by the committee before it becomes any- 
thing except a brutum fulmen. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, I understand the ruling of the 
Chair to be that hereafter any Senator who is not here during 
the time of the roll call will not be marked upon the roll. Is 
that correct? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is correct; after the Chair 
has announced the result, there being objection to the practice. 

Mr. LANE. That being the fact, I wish to announce for the 
benefit of my friend the Senator from Utah that I got in a bit 
late, just after the roll call was finished, but that I am here, 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. GALLINGER. We are glad to welcome the Senator. 


ADDITIONAL CLERKS TO SENATORS. 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I move that the vote by which 
Senate resolution 19 was agreed to on yesterday may be recon- 
sidered. It is the resolution which was referred to in the dis- 
cussion a few moments ago, by which an additional clerk is to 
be provided for certain Senators and paid out of the contingent 
fund of the Senate. The resolution was inadvertently passed, 
as proyision was made in the last general deficiency appropria- 
tion bill that these additional clerks shall be paid as other 
clerks are paid, under a statute. I move, therefore, that the 
vote be reconsidered. 7 

Mr. WARREN. That was from December 1 until the 30th 
of June next. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. That is true; and they will be 
provided. for in the regular way in the regular appropriation 
bill; but at present the resolution which passed. yesterday is 
not only unnecessary but is confusing and calculated to give 
trouble. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I desire to say that the state- 
ment of the Senator from Virginia is entirely correct. There 
will be no objection to the reconsideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the reconsider- 
ation of the vote whereby the resolution was agreed to. 

The motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Now, Mr. President, let the resolution be 
indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. I concur in that request, and move 
that the resolution be indefinitely postponed, 

The motion was agreed to. 


RAILWAY LAND GRANT IN IOWA (S. DOC. NO. 310). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of War, transmitting, in further re- 
sponse to a resolution of the Senate of August 19, 1913, reports 
of the Chief of Engineers and Chief of the Quartermaster Corps 
of the United States Army relative to the land grant under the 
act of Congress approved May 12, 1864, which was ordered to be 
printed, and, with the accompanying papers, ordered to lie on 
the table. 

TRAVEL OF EMPLOYEES OF INTERIOR DEPARTMENT (H. DOC. NO. 464). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a statement showing in detail what officers or employées 
(other than special agents, inspectors, or employees who in the 
discharge of their regular duties are required to constantly 
travel) of the Department of the Interior who have traveled on 
official business from Washington to points outside of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1913. 
which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL (H. DOO. NO. 460). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the annual 
report of the Attorney General of the United States for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1913, which was ordered to lie ou the 
table and be printed. 


UNITED STATES COMMERCE COURT (H. DOC, NO. 401). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Attorney General, transmitting, pursuant to law. 
a statement of the expenditures of the appropriation for the 
United States Commerce Court for the fiscal year ended June 20, 
1913, which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

COURT OF CUSTOMS APPEALS (H. DOC. NO. 454). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Attorney General, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a statement of the expenditures of the appropriation for the 
United States Court of Customs Appeals for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1913, which, with the accompanying paper, was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

FINDINGS OF THE COURT OF CLAIMS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
communications from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting certified copies of the findings of fact and conclu- 
sions filed by the court in the following causes: 

The cause of Mary Sommers, widow of Rudolph $. Sommers, 
deceased, v. United States (S. Doc. No. 308); and 

The cause of Mary D. Gearon, granddaughter and sole heir of 
Patrick Dee, deceased, v. United States (S. Doc. No. 309). 

The foregoing findings were, with the accompanying papers, 
referred to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. KENYON presented a petition of sundry citizens of Ran- 
dalia and Fayette, in the State of Iowa, praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation to further restrict immigration, which was 
referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Dubuque 
County, Iowa, remonstrating against the adoption of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution granting the right of suffrage to 
women, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. GORMAN presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Brooklyn and Albany, in the State of New York, praying for 
the enactment of legislation granting relief to persons who 
served in the United States Military Telegraph Corps during 
the Civil War, which were referred to the Committee on Pep- 
sions. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan presented resolutions adopted by the 
Michigan Equal Suffrage Association, of Jackson, Mich., favor- 
ing the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution granting 
mort ‘of suffrage to women, which were ordered to lie on 

e table. 
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PAY OF EMPLOYEES. 


Mr. MARTIN of Virginia. From the Committee on Appro- 
priations I report back favorably without amendment House 
joint resolution 164, authorizing the Secretary of the Senate 
and the Clerk of the House to pay the officers and employees 
of the Senate and House, including the Capitol police, their 
respective salaries for the month of December, 1913, on the 
20th day of said month. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the resolution. It simply proyides 
for the payment of the salaries of the employees of the two 
Houses on the 20th of this month. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr, GALLINGER. Mr. President, I think the resolution 
should be read in full. 

The Secretary read the joint resolution, and there being no 
objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded 
to its consideration. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to the third reading, read the third time, 
und passed. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SMITH of Georgia: 

A bill (S. 8609) to amend section 237 of the Judicial Code 
so as to provide for a review by the Supreme Court of the 
United States of all final decisions rendered by the highest 
court of a State in suits of the character and kind named in 
said section, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr, BRISTOW: 4 

A bill (S. 3610) for the relief of C. E. Moore; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 

A bill (S. 3611) granting a pension to Anna J. Shepherd; and 

A bill (S. 3612) granting an increase of pension to William B. 
Warren (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTD: 

A bill (S. 8613) granting an increase of pension to Hattie A. 
Harris; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. BURLEIGH: 

A bill (S. 3614) granting a pension to Emil Ginther; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A bill (S. 3615) for the relief of the estate of Allen J. Mann, 
deceased ; and 

A bill (S. 3616) for the relief of the heirs of G. W. Click, de- 
ceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3617) granting an increase of pension to W. H. 
Riner; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 8618) granting an increase of pension to Oregon 
Washburn (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TILLMAN: 

A bill (S. 3619) for the relief of heirs of John D. and Eliza- 
beth Witherspoon, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: 

A bill (S. 3620) to remove the charge of desertion from the 
record of Isaac Terwilliger; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3621) granting an increase of pension to Hattie S. 
Russell (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. BRANDEGEE: 

A bill (S. 3622) for the relief of the heirs of Adam and Noah 
Brown; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 8623) providing for certain regulations to the busi- 
ness of cominission merchants engaged in interstate commerce; 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. O’GORMAN: 

A bill (S. 3624) granting a pension to Nana E. Sears; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

AMENDMENT TO INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. OWEN submitted an amendment authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to withdraw from the Treasury of the 
United States the sum of $10,000 on deposit to the credit of the 
Creek Indians and pay the same to the trustees of the Henry 
Kendall College, intended to be proposed by him to the Indian 
appropriation bill; which was referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs and ordered to be printed. 
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BANKING AND CURRENCY. 


Mr. CRAWFORD submitted two amendments, intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 7837) to provide for the 
establishment of Federal reserve banks, to furnish an elastic 
currency, to afford means of rediscounting commercial paper, to 
establish a more effective supervision of banking in the United 
States, and for other purposes; which was ordered to lie on 
the table and be printed. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I rise to a question of personal 
privilege. 

On page 549 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of December 9, 
1913, the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] sug- 
gested that the Senator from Oklahoma had interpolated in the 
Recorp the words “roll call.” I was not able to recall what 
the Recorp showed, and therefore requested that it be sent for. 
I now have it in my hand—folios 200, 201, and 202. 

Mr. GALLINGER, I will ask the Senator if that relates to 
his first. statement? 

Mr. OWEN. I decline to be interrupted by the Senator from 
New Hampshire. 5 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Warsa in the chair). The 
Senator from Oklahoma declines to yield. The Senator from 
Oklahoma will proceed. 

Mr. OWEN. On page 549 the Senator from Oklahoma called 
attention to the Recorp, on page 149, where he had called the 
attention of the Senate to the various quorums called for and 
to the number of Senators who answered “present” on the 
roll call. At that time the Senator from Oklahoma mentioned 
the matter of a roll call in connection with these quorums eight 
different times, the last time in reference to the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER], who made the point of no 
quorum at 8 o'clock p. m., and 56 Senators were present on the 
roll call. That was the eighth time the roll call was men- 
tioned. 

When reference was made to that last night the Senator ‘from 
New Hampshire suggested that the term had been interpolated, 
and cross-questioned the Senator from Oklahoma. The Senator 
from Oklahoma did not remember what the original record 
was, but remembered what he intended to say. He now finds 
from the original record that he used the term “ roll call” eight 
times, and it was the eighth time that he referred to the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire. 

The Senator from Oklahoma finds from the Recorp, folios 
200, 201, and 202, that he did not interpolate the words “ roll 
call,” as suggested by the Senator from New Hampshire, but 
that the Senator from New Hampshire did interpolate certain 
words in referring to the statement made by the Senator from 
Oklahoma, so as to read as follows: } 


Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator has put into the Recorp that when I 
made the point of no quorum there were 65 Senators present. They 
may have been in the cloakroom or on the street or somewhere else, 
but they were not at that time present in the Senate Chamber— 

The Senator from New Hampshire interpolated the words— 
as the Senator would have the country believe— 


intending to impute to the Senator from Oklahoma a desire to 
misrepresent the Senator from New Hampshire before the 
country. He suggested that the Senator from Oklahoma had 
interpolated words not used, which was not a true suggestion, 
but he did not suggest that he himself had interpolated words 
which were not true, as the fact now appears from the RECORD. 

The only possible foundation for the complaint of the Senator 
from New Hampshire is that on the first occasion, when the 
Senator from Oklahoma referred to the number of Senators 
present at these calls, the Recorp shows that he did not, on 
page 53, column 1, insert the words “ roll call,” but immediately 
afterwards explained to the Senator from New Hampshire in 
the following words: : 

I said the call of the roll disclosed the presence of 56 Senators. 

So the imputation of the Senator that he was being mis- 
represented is not true, much less that the Senator from Okla- 
homa desired to misrepresent him. The Recorp shows it is not 
true; and yet the Senator has persisted in misrepresenting the 
Senator from Oklahoma, under the color of the claim that the 
Senator from Oklahoma had misrepresented him. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, at best this is a tempest in 
a teapot; and I hardly think the Senator from Oklahoma, who 
is so anxious to have the currency bill considered, ought to con- 
tinue this controversy. 

What does the Recorp show? The first time the Senator from 
Oklahoma lectured the Senate and told us what our duty was, 
and that we ought not to have roll calls, although the rules of 
the Senate give us that liberty, and the roll has been called Sev- 
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eral times at the request of Senators cn the other side during 
the past few days. This is what the Senator snid: 
Mr. President at 1.55 p. m. to-day the Senator from Utah [Mr. 


SUTHERLAND) mado the p: 
present. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I should like to ask who made that statement? 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from Oklahoma. 

At 2.45 p. m. the Senator from Utah [Mr. SUTHERLAND] again made 
the point of no quorum. There were 65 Senators present. At 4 o'clock 

m. the Senator from Utah |Mr. Smoor} made the point of no quorum. 
There were 56 Senaiors present. The Senator from Utah IMr. Savor} 
again made the point of no quorum at 12 minutes past 5. There were 
58 Senators present. 

Mr. President. this entiré controversy hinges upon that state- 
ment made by the Senator from Oklahoma, that those Senators 
were present. It is true that subsequently he said that he 
meant to say thut it was on a roll cali. after he had been called 
to account for what I considered to be a statement calculated to 
make a false impression. 

The matter is not of grent consequence at best. however. The 
Senator from Oklahoma says I kave made statements that were 
not true. In that respect he bas evened it up, because I made 
the same observation concerning himself; so we will just let 11 
go as it is. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, it is a serious matter when one 
Senator imputes to another a wrongful purpose and when one 
Senator tries to misrepresent another Senator. It is a serious 
matter. It interferes with the parliamentary proprieties of this 
body. It is a breach of the etiquette of this body. It is con- 
trary to the rules of this body. 

After having all this explanation and having had it perfectly 
well understood. the Senator interpoluted in the Recorp words 
he did not use. to the effect that the Senator from Okinhoma 
would baye the country believe that these gentlemen were all 
in their seats at the instant the point of no quorum was made. 

I agree tht it is a tempest in a teapot in a certain sense. but 
I do not think the Senator ought to try to put a Member of this 
body in a false position. much less that he should do so under 
the color of imputing that very fault to another. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I say again that I think 
we had better proceed with the currency bell rather than with 
this personal controversy. The Senator from Oklahoma has 
not been overcareful in what he has said in debate. I simply 
repeat that I called attention to an inaccurney. and it was an 
inaccuracy. As to my suggestion that the Senntor éesired the 
country to understand that. the Senator bas told us three or 
four times that he is talking to the country and not to the 
Senate. I have not been talking to the country. As I eid Inst 
evening, I do not think the country cares a rap about this mat- 
ter, and I think we bad better let it go. 

Mr. OWEN. I agree with the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Morning business being closed, 
the calendar under Rule VIII is in order. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL, 


A message from the President of the United States. by Mr. 
Latta, executive clerk, announced that the President had on the 
6th instant approved and signed the act (S. 2318) guthorizing 
the appointment of envoys extraordinary and ministers pleni- 
potentiary to each Paraguay and Uruguay. 


BANKING AND CURRENCY. 


Mr. OWEN, I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of House bill 7837. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oklahoma 
moves that the Senate proceed to the cons‘deration of House 
bill 7837. Is there objection? The Chair hears none. 

There being no objection, the Senate. as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the cons'deration of the bill (H. R. 7837) to 
provide for the est»blishment of Federal reserve banks. to fur- 
nish an elnstic currency. to afford menns of redisconnting com- 
mercial paper. to estr blish a more effective supervision of bank- 
ing in the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. NELSON. Air. President. on account of the importance 
of the subject matter under consideration and many of the in- 
tricate questions involved. I felt it incumbent upon me to pre- 
pare a written speech. If I bud not been interrupted I prob- 
ably would have fhished the speech on the first day. for I was 
four hours on my feet; but as you know, Mr. President, both on 
Monday and yesterdsy I wns subjected to a grent deal of inter- 
ruption. It is very embarrussing not to submit te such inter- 
ruptions, If a man has a written speech and declines to submit 
to interruptions some critical people may infer that he is not 
familiar with the subject. and therefore declines to answer 
questions. Sometimes a mən may be considered impolite when 
he declines to yield for interruptions. In view of these and 


of no quorum. There were 61 Senators 


other considerations I felt that I could not deny to my. col- 
leagnes the right to interrupt me and to catechise me. 

There is another consideration that I want to call attention 
to that has actuated me in taking up so much time of the Sen- 
ate in going over this bill in detail. It is this: I bive heard 
the remark on severn! oeensions from Senntors that there is no 
rea] difference between the Owen bill and the Hitchcock bill; 
that they are both abont the same. To my mind a stutement 
of that kind conveys the impression that any gentleman who 
ninkes such a statement is not familiar with ether bill: that he 
tnkes his information at second hand: that be really does not 
know the distinction between the Glass bill and the Owen bill 
and the Owen bill and the Hitchcock bill: thut he is for any- 
thing that the spirit of Democracy and the Democratie caucus 
may prescribe. 

I wish to say, before proceeding further. that I shall Invite 
the attention of the Sennte this morning to some other provi- 
sions of the bill. I have aimed in this discussion to take up the 
several bills and disenss paragraph by paragraph the important 
sections. I hare omitted some of the minar ones, or those as to 
which there is not much difference between the three bills. but 
I have aimed to present to the Senate, as clearly as I could, the 
difference between the three bilis and to point out what 1 con- 
ceive to be the superior merits of the H'teheock bill. 

Yesterdny I was on the snbject of the issue of the proposed 
new currency, the Federal reserve notes. Under the Hitchcock 
bill these notes may be issued on two plans. First. they may 
be issued dollar for dollar in gold or gold certificates: in other 
words. the reserve notes may take the place of our present gold 
certificates, 

The other condition is that they max be issned upon short- 
time commercial paper of the nature. prescribed in the bill, 
accompanied by a gold reserve of 45 per cent: in other words, 
the reserve bank on presenting commercial paper of this cbar- 
acter equal to the par valne of the reserve notes asked for. and 
having in connection with it a supply of 45 per cent in gold, 
is entitled to these new reserve notes. Rut th's gold reserve 
of 45 per cent may in emergencies be reduced from 45 per cent 
to 30 per cent. In case of such reduction the reduction is sub- 
ject to a special tax regulated in proportion to the deficiency of 
the reserve. Such a tnx is to be nt the rate of 1 per cent per 
annum upon every 24 per cent or fraction thereof of reduction 
below the mnximum reserve. but in no event can the gold reserve 
go below 30 per cent. The object of requiring that of these 
banks where the reserve falls below 45 per cent is to act as 
a deterrent on the undue inflation of the currency. I regard 
the requisite of 9 gold reserve as important for two reasons. 
It not ouly furnishes a fund for redeeming the currency in 
gold. but there is another important renson. Where a bank is 
required to keep a large gold reserve it acts as a brake npon 
the undue infi»tion of currency. Our old State-bank system, 
where the banks were requ'red to keep little or no gold reserve, 
led to endless inflation. to a snpersbundance of paper cnr- 
rency, practically irredeemable: commerce and trade suffered 
from it in general, and many people were bankrupted and lost 
their little all. 

In the perticniars to which T have referred. Mr. President, 
the Glass bill differs from both the Hitchcock bill and the Owen 
bill in allowing the reserve notes to be redeemed in gold or 
in lawful money iustend of in gold alone. As the original Glass 
bill enme before this body it allowed this new currency to be 
redeemed not only in gold but in lawful money. and the term 
“Jawful money“ technically menant not only what are denomi- 
nated “greenbacks” but silver dollars. I em glad to say that 
we succeeded in convincing our friends on the other side in the 
committee that our position in this respect was correct, and 
that they ultimately concurred. with us in the view that we 
ought to eliminate the term “lawful money” and make these 
notes absoinfely redeemable in gold coin or gold certificates, 
which pre prectically the some as gold coin, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield fo the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. NELSON. Yes. 

Mr. RORAH Do I understand that the redemption is now 
confined to gold? 

Mr. NELSON. The redemption of these new notes, these 
reserve notes, is confined to gold or gold certificates. It does 
not refer to national-bank notes. 

Mr. BORAH. Certainly not; but I was under the impression 
that the last report upon the bill provided not for redemption 
in gold at the Trensury but for redemption in gold or lawful 
money at the reserve bank. 
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Mr. NELSON. I think that has been corrected in the last or 
caucus print; that is, if a man insists on the gold he must go 
up to Uncle Sam's counter and demand a redemption of his 
notes, If he is content to take lawful money, he can present 
them to the bank. 

Mr. BORAH, Of course, ultimately, I suppose, it amounts to 
gold redemption. 

Mr. NELSON. In the final analysis it will, but it weakens 
the character of the notes. In order to make these notes first- 
class commercial paper, they Gught absolutely to be redeemable 
in gold or its equivalent under all conditions and at all times 
and places. 

The Glass bill required, as I said, 333 per cent of lawful 
money of reserve notes, and the Owen bill requires a reserve of 
83% per cent in gold if presented at the Treasury, or gold or 
Jawful money if presented at the reserve bank. 

The Owen bill, as it originally came here when reported by 
the chairman’s section of the committee, provided that these 
bills should be receivable for all Government dues except cus- 
toms. ‘That was made an exception. I am glad to say, however, 
that the caucus corrected that and eliminated the exception. 

Both the Glass and the Owen bills differ from the Hitchcock 
bill in leaving it entirely discretionary with the Federal reserve 
board to issue currency to a reserve bank. The Hitchcock bill 
provides that the reserve bank is entitled to reserve notes on 
complying with the conditions of the law as to gold reserves 
and as to collateral security; in other words, if a reserve bank 
has a gold reserve of 45 per cent and tenders eligible commercial 
paper equal to the par value of the notes required, it is abso- 
lutely, upon such notes and such collateral security, entitled to 
circulation. Under the Owen bill it is discretionary with the 
reserve board whether it will allow such currency to issue to a 
reserve bank. Under the Hitchcock bill, the reserve bank, if it 
has eligible commercial paper equal to the par value of the cur- 
rency at par and has the 45 per cent gold reserve, is entitled 
to that currency. : 

As I said a moment ago, the requfrement of this new reserve 
serves a double purpose. Not only does it fortify the notes and 
make them absolutely safe, but, in the next place, it is a deter- 
rent and a brake upon undue inflation; it prevents an excess of 
such paper circulation. We find that principle adopted in 
France, in Germany, and in Great Britain. The Bank of Eng- 
land can issue notes representing the permanent Government 
debt, sixteen or eighteen million pounds. I forget the exact 
amount, but it is something like that. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Eighteen million pounds is right. 

Mr. NELSON. Eighteen million pounds. All issues of notes 
beyond that by the Bank of England are pound for pound in 


‘old. 
s Under the Owen bill, even allowing the bank, as we propose 
to do, to issue notes, gold for gold, dollar for dollar, it would 
be discretionary with the reserve board. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. NELSON. I do. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to inquire of the Senator what 
particular object can be accomplished by issuing these notes 
with the gold reserve of 100 per cent. Would it not be just the 
same in reality as‘a gold ‘certificate? 

Mr. NELSON. In effect it would be, but the gold would be 
in the banks, and it would be the property of the banks in- 
stead of being in the Treasury, It is the property of the 
holders of gold certificates scattered all over creation. Some 
of the holders of gold certificates may be in Europe. The gold 
in the Treasury is their gold, whereas if the gold certificate is 
presented to the bank and the bank wishes currency for it, the 
bank must go to the Treasury, draw the gold, and keep it in 
its own vaults as a reserve. 5 

Mr. NORRIS. From what the Senator has said in regard to 
the owner of the gold certificates, if it be the rule that a man 
could take a hundred cents on the dollar, would he not in reality 
be the owner of it? 

Mr. NELSON. No; he would not be the owner of it in the 
sense that he would be of a gold certificate. He would have 
those same notes, and their character as legal obligations and 
promises to pay would be identical with the other notes, 

Mr. NORRIS. In one case he would have gold certificates to 
go and get the gold with. 

Mr. NELSON. To go and draw the gold. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; and in the other case he would have the 
Federal reserve notes to back up by gold, which he could also 
get by presenting Federal reserve notes, 


Mr. NELSON. And that he can do in the other case as to 
notes based on commercial paper. They are exactly on a par 
in that respect. 

Mr. NORRIS. But the explanation I want to get from the 
Senator is what good would come from it? 

Mr. NELSON. The good of it is that the bank secures that 
store of gold reserve; it has an opportunity to get it in the 
vaults of the bank and issue its notes against it, while in the 
other case, as long as the gold reserve is outstanding, you do 
not know where those certificates may be and the Treasury is 
only a custodian and keeper of the gold. 

But imagine, and I want to be very frank with Senators, 
that this is not so much a practical question as the other 
feature of the note-issuing provision. I imagine that most of 
the notes will be issued upon commercial paper with the 45 per 
cent gold reserve or, as it is in the other bill, 433 per cent gold 
reserve—whichever provision is finally adopted—and the banks 
are not likely to issue this dollar-fordollar currency to any 
groa: extent, except for the purpose of replenishing their gold 
supply. 

There is another small matter to which I will call the atten- 
tion of the Senate, The Owen bill provides for the issue of 
reserve notes in denominations of $1, $2, $5, $10, $20, $50, and 
$100. In the Hitchcock bill we have eliminated the ones and twos. 
We do not believe that these reserve notes ought to be smaller 
than $5. There are several reasons for our belief. These notes 
circulate from hand to hand, and we have a large amount of 
silver currency circulating in the shape of silver certificates, 
I think our silver dollars and our silver certificates can well 
occupy the field of the $1 and $2 notes and that the reserve 
notes should not be of a smaller denomination than $5. 

Iam glad to see the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] 
in front of me listening to what I am saying, for I look at the 
situation just as it is. He and his coadjutors will finally fix 
up the bill as it will become a law, and I hope I may be able 
to convert him to that extent, so that he will impress the ideas 
that I am trying to impress upon him upon his Democratic 
associates, y 

In reference to the so-called clearing-house or exchange pro- 
visions in the bills, the Owen bill and the Hitcheock bill are 
identical. The original Glass bill was very defective in that 
respect, though in one sense it might be good for the country, 
at large. It would be a great blessing to provide a place for 
the clearing of checks and drafts without expense to the public 
at large, but it would be a terrible blow to the country banks. 
Practically, as it appeared from the evidence presented to our 
committee, it would deprive the smaller country banks of a 
large proportion of their net income and net resources by wip- 
ing out the exchange business and preventing them from making 
any charge for selling drafts or making collections, From the 
evidence before the committee it appeared that some of these 
banks, most of them, I think, have been reasonable and fair, 
but some of them have been guilty of making unreasonable and 
undue charges. That matter we have cured both in the Owen 
bill and in the Hitchcock bill. We permit these banks to make 
reasorable collection and exchange charges, but we allow the 
reserye board to regulate it so that there can not be any undue 
or excessive charges. I think it is a vety wholesome provision. 
By means of it we do not deprive the small local banks of a 
reasonable amount of revenue, and at the same time we have a 
tribunal that has the opportunity to check or restrain any 
undue exactions of the banks. 

Section 18 of the sill simply repeals the provision of the law 
requiring a national bank to deposit Government bonds before 
it can do business. Under the existing law national banks, 
regardless of whether or not they take out circulation, are 
obliged to deposit £30,000 and not less than one-third of their 
capital with the Treasury Department in United States bonds. 
I haye no doubt the provision was originally inserted in the 
law for the purpose of securing a market for Government bonds 
at that time, in 1864, but the provision is practically obsolete 
and should be repealed. These bonds are not ihe basis of circu- 
lation, as are the bonds a bank must deposit as a prerequisite 
to secure a charter as a national bank. 

I now come to a zuestion which I regard as one of the most 
important in the bill, made so because of the changes in the 
Owen bill by the Democratic conference. I refer to the pro- 
vision for the refunding of the 2 per cent bonds. 

The Hitchcock bill, section 19, provides that the reserve 
banks shall each year purchase 2 per cent bonds of the United 
States at par and accrued interest equal in amount to not more 
than 50 per cent of their capital. The reserve banks purchas- 
ing such bonds may deposit them with the reserve agent—that 
is, the reserve agent who is an officer of the directors of the 
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regional banks—as security for the cireulsticn of Federal 
reserve notes. or they may exchange the bonds at the Treasury 
Department for one-year Treasury gold notes bearing 3 per cent 
interest. In case such exchange is effected the banks are 
required, at the option of the Government, to renew the one- 
yeor gold notes, year by year, for a period of 20 years; that is. 
instead of commercial paper, those one-year gold notes may be 
presented as a basis of circulation, or a bunk requiring circula- 
tion may present partly commercial paper and partly such one- 
year gold notes to secure circulation. Those one-year gold 
notes may also be used as security for reserve-note circulation, 
and are also available us an investment of the bank fo~ the em- 
ployment of its idle funds, and to aid them in protecting the 
gold supply. 

It is conceded that those one-year 3 per cent gold bonds can 
be rendily sold and gold procured on them, and that in that 
way they will be a menus of maintaining and keeping up the 
gold reserve. In addition to that. they will be valuable to the 
reserve banks in case they have idle funds. In case they have 
funds that are not called for by the member banks they can 
invest them in these 3 per cent bonds and derive the interest 
that inures from them as an addition to their Income and re- 
sources. National banks that sell their 2 per cent bonds in the 
manner indicated must retire that portion of their note circu- 
lation for which the bonds were given as security, These one- 
year 3 per cent gold notes are to be immune from all kinds of 
taxes. The Glass bill provides for the exchange of the 2 per 
cent bonds for 20-year 3 per cent bonds ut the rate of 5 per cent 
a year and the retirement of nationnl-bank-note circulation in 
the same proportion. In other words. the Glass bill provides 
that 5 per cent a year of these 2 per cent bonds now outstund- 
ing may be converted into 20-year 3 per cent bonds. Under the 
Owen bill they can be converted into one-year 3 per cent gold 
notes. which the banks are required to renew from year to year 
if necessary. One advantage of the one-year notes is that the 
Government at nny time it bas a surplus revenue can redeem 
those notes while in the (ther case. if we issued a new 20- 
year bond. the Government could not redeem those bonds in any 
other way than by going into the open market and buying them. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr, NELSON, I yield. 

Mr. WEEKS. May I suggest to the Senator another ad- 
vantage which the proposition before the Senate has over the 
Glass bill? In the Glass bill the earnings of the reserve banks 
were to be divided between the Government and the banks after 
paying a stipu’ated rate of interest: as I recall it, 40 per cent 
of the excess to be added to the rate of interest to be paid the 
banks and 60 per cenr of the earnings going to the Government, 
Refunding these bonds. as is proposed in the Glass bill. imposes 
an additional rate of interest of 1 per cent, so that there would 
have been in the end $750.000.000 of 2 per cent bonds. as there 
are now, refunded into 3 per cent bonds, costing seren and a 
half million dollars more in interest. withont any recompense 
in any way. of which seven and a half million dollars the Gov- 
ernment would receive 60 per cent of the profits and the holders 
of the stock of the bank the other 40 per cent. As a net resu't 
it would cost the Government 83.000.000 a year more than it 
does now to carry the same amount of debt. and the indebted- 
ness would not be in such shape that it could be used for any 
purpose, like maintaining our gold supply. Is not that a correct 
statement? 

Mr. NELSON, It certainly is exactly correct, and I am very 
glad that the Senator has made it. 

Mr. WEEKS. If we have not done anything else in the delay 
which bas taken place in the hearings and discussion of the 
bill, we have certainly saved the Government 83.000.000 a year 
and have furnished the banks with a security which will enable 
them to maintain the gold supply. 

Mr. NELSON. I now come. Mr. President, to compare the 
Owen bill with the Hitchcock bill in this respect. and to point 
out and demonstrate that the Owen bill by its provisions per- 
petuates and continues the present inelastic national-bunk-note 
currency. 

One of the chief objections songht to be attained by this legis- 
lation was to escape from the effects. often in the past proven 
to be disastrous, of an inelastic currency based upon bond circu- 
lation. There are two provisions in the Owen bill which, beyond 
any doubt, will lead to a continuation of the present bend 
secured currency. So that instend of escaping from that, elimi 
nating it. and relying on the new currency which we are provid- 
ing for in this bill. we are left nt the mercy of the old currency. 

The provisions that bear on this subject and make it clear are, 
first, paragraph 8 on page 14 of the last print of the Owen bili, 


the bill, as I understand. which has been passed upon by the 
Democratic conference. It is one of the provisions that relate 
rt eae power of the reserve banks. I wiil quote the provision in 

Eighth. Upon deposit with the Treasurer of the United States of 
bonds of the ane Bingen in the manner provided by ecintinn few te 
lating to national banis, to reelve from the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency circulating notes in blank, registered and countersigned as pro- 
vided by law, equal in amount to the par value of the fone so de- 
posited, such notes to be issucd under the same conditions and provi- 
sions of law which relate to the issue of circulating noies of national 
banks secured oy bonds of the United States bearing the circulating 
privilege. 

Can any Senator maintain that that provides for any other 
than the same kind of notes that we vow have under our 
national-bank system? The paragraph which I have just rend 
gives the reserve banks the power to issue the snme kind of 
eurrency based upon Government bonds as our national bunks 
can issue at this time. 

In this connection. I propose to call the attention of the Sen- 
ate to the refunding provision of the Owen bill, and to show how 
that bill further fortifies aud makes this contention absolutely 
sure. I ask Senators to turn to prge GO of the last print of 
the Owen bill, and. at the risk of some delay. I will quote the 
whole paragraph to the Senate in order that they muy see 
exactly what it provides. I rend from the last print of the 
Owen bill. which I may call for brevity the caucns print: 

Sec. 18. Any member bank desiring to retire the whole or any part 


A member bank is a national hank— 

Any member bank desiring to retire the whole or any rt of its 
circulating notes may file with the Treasurer of the United States an 
application to seil for its account. af par and interest, United States 
bonds securing cireulation to be retired. 

The Treasurer shall. at the end of each qnarterly period, furnish the 
Federal reserve board with a list of such applications, and the Federal 
reserve board may, in its discretion, require the Federal reserve banks to 
purchase such bonds from the banks whose applications bave been filed 
with the Treasurer at lenst 10 days before the end of any quarterly 
period at which the Federal reserve board may direct the purchase to 
be made. Upon notice from the Treasurer of the amount of bonds sa 
sold for its account, euch member bank sball duly assign and transfer, 
in writing. such bonds 

That is. the outstanding bonds 


to the Federal reserve bank purchseing the same, and such Federal 
reserve bark sbali thereupon deposit lawful money with the Treasurer 
of the United States for the versna price of such bonds. and the 
Treasurer shall pay to the member bank selling such bonds any balance 
due after deducting a sufficient sum to redeem its outstanding notes 
secured by sork bonds, which notes shall be canceled and permanently 
retired when redeemed. 
Here I come to “tbe milk in the coconut ": 


The Federal reserye banks purchasing such bonds shall be required 
to take ont an amount of c'rculating notes equal to the amount of 
national-bank notes outstanding against such bonds. 

Now, listen: 

— — the deposit with the Treasurer of the United States bonds so 
purchased, cr any bonds with the circulating privilege acquired under 
section 4 of this act. any Federal -eserve bank making such deposit in 
the manner penan by existing law shall be entit) to receive from 
the Comptroller of the Currency circulating notes in blank. registered 
and countersigued as provided by law. equal in amount to the par value 
of the bonds so deposited. Such notes shall be the obligations of the 
Federal reserve bank procuring same, and shall be in form prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury— 

Listen to this, Senators— 
and to the same tener and effect as national-bank notes now ded 
by law. They shall be issued under the same terms and conditions as 
national-bank notes. 

Can anything be plainer than that? This section provizes 
that the reserve banks may buy up the Government bonds which 
have the circulation privilege and put the money in the Trens- 
ury, whereupon the Treasury transmits it to the bondholders, 
and then the reserve banks deposit these bonds again with the 
Comptroller of the Currency and get exactly the same kind of 
bond-secured currency that we have now. In that way, under 
this provision of the bill. you will be perpetuating our present 
system of bond-secured currency; you will continue under the 
provisions of this bill, which I have quoted. to maintain all 
these notes In circulation based upon Government bonds instead 
of upon commercial paper. 

What has been the cause of the lack of elasticity in the na- 
tional-bank notes? Why have they been inelastic? Why have 
they been too rigid to meet the commerciz] needs of the country? 
It is because they hnve been based on Government bonds and 
would only ebb and flow in volume as the banks siw fit to bny 
those Government bonds. That, as I supposed. was the system 
which we were endeavoring to get away from by this legislation. 

There are two important points that we seek to accomplish, 
or should seek to necomplish. by this legislation. One is to 
gather up. concentrate, and utilize the bank reserves in a better 
and more effective manner than has been the case up to this 
date; the other is to provide the country with nn elastic cur- 
rency, a currency that will be regulated, not by the purchase of 
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bonds but by the commerce and trade of the country, based on 
the commercial paper that is used as an incident to that trade 
and commerce. 

It is only in that way that we can secure an elastic currency; 
it is only in that way that the countries of the Old World, 
where they have better banking systems than we, have suc- 
ceeded in securing an elastic currency that responds to the 
commercial wants of the country. Yet, while that is avowedly 
the purpose, or ought to be the purpose, of this legislation, in 
cold blood, with malice prepense, the Owen bill proposes to per- 
petuate the very system that we are trying to get away from 
by this legislation. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, does not the Senator rec- 
ognize the fact that the United States notes or greenbacks are 
just as inelastic as the national-bank notes, and is the Senator 
in favor of retiring the greenbacks? 


Mr. NELSON. Oh, the Senator does not mean what he says, 
Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes, sir. : 


. NELSON. I will tell you why. 

. SHAFROTH. They are a fixed currency. 

„NELSON. I will tell you why; and I say it in a spirit 
of humility. There is no comparison between the two, for the 
reason that we have a law on the statute books which prevents 
the amount of greenbacks from being increased. That circula- 
tion can not be extended. Heretofore we had more greenbacks 
outstanding than we have now; and some years ago—lI do not 
recall when—we had at the head of the Treasury Department 
Secretaries who were trying to eliminate the greenbacks and 
get them out of circulation. To prevent that Congress passed 
a Jaw—I can not recall the year—— 

Mr. SHAFROTH. In 1878. 

Mr. NELSON. Yes; Congress passed a law prohibiting the 
further retirement of any notes. You can not call that an 
elastic currency, for it has remained at the volume of $346,- 
000,000 for a great many years. Until we change the legisla- 
tion of the country that will continue to be its volume; it can be 
neither more nor less. So it has not even the elasticity of 
national-bank-note circulation, which does have some slight 
elasticity. 

We know that during the panic of 1907, while the banks as 
a rule were averse to purchasing bonds and extending their 
circulation, under the stress of the conditions then prevailing 
the banks did take out considerable circulation. If I recall 
the facts—and I think I am correct—during the pendency 
of that panic, and until the banks fully resumed, our national- 
bank-note circulation increased to the extent of about $50,000,- 
000. I can not give the figures exactly. So in the matter of 
elasticity there is no comparison between greenbacks and 
national-bank notes. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That is, the national-bank notes are a 
little more elastic than the greenbacks? 

Mr. NELSON. The greenbacks are not elastic at all. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. They are not elastic at all, but the na- 
tional-bank notes are a little more elastic than the greenbacks. 
If objection be made to the national-bank notes on the ground 
that they are inelastic, why is not that a much greater reason 
for retiring the greenbacks, because they are less elastic than 
the national-bank notes? 

Mr. NELSON, There are a great many people who think 
they ought to be retired; and, as a matter of sound banking 
and currency principles, I think they could well be retired. 
I think we ought to have one uniform currency, such currency 
as is prescribed in this bill. I will take the Senator a little 
bit into my confidence in this matter, however. While I admit 
that that would be most sound, yet we old soldiers who fought 
in the War of the Rebellion, who carried muskets and rifles on 
our shoulders and greenbacks in our pockets, sustaining the 
Government's credit by carrying its greenbacks and sustaining 
the Government itself by carrying its muskets and rifles on 
our shoulders, have a kind of love for the dear old greenback. 
[Laughter.] While they now have new rifles, new guns, Krag- 
Jérgensens, and other improved firearms, instead of the old 
Enfield and Springfield rifles, we say nothing abont that, but 
we old soldiers hate to let go f the dear old greenback. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. SHAFROTH. [ agree with the Senator. 

Mr. NELSON. The capitalists of the country may say that it 
was unjust and unfair to compel the people to take that kind of 
currency, which was then at such a great discount. I never 
heard a soldier at pay day object to taking greenbacks, and if 
the soldiers did not object, why should these moneybags object? 
They did not encounter the dangers or incur the risks of war, 
as did the boys who wore the blue. This, however, is foreign 
to the question, and I am sorry to have taken up the time of the 
Senate with it. 


I will quote again the last part of the paragraph I have been 
discussing. 
Such notes— 5 


That is, the notes that are to be issued upon these 2 per cent 
Government bonds 


shall be the obligations of the Federal reserve bank procuring same 
and shall Le in form prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, an 

to the same tenor and effect as natlonal-bank notes now provided by law. 
pan —— be issued under the same terms and conditions as national- 
ank notes. 


So, Mr. President, it seems to me that anyone who reads this 
refunding provision and, in connection with it, paragraph 8 of 
the powers given to the reserve banks, must inevitably come to 
the conclusion that, if this measure is enacted into law. it will 
perpetuate and maintain our present rigid bond-secured cur- 
rency. 

I desire now to call attention to another provision. I am read- 
ing from the Owen bill: 

United States bonds bought by a Federal reserve bank against which 
there are no outstanding national-bank notes may be exchanged at the 
Treasury for one-year gold notes bearing 3 per cent interest. In case 
of such exchange for one-year notes the reserve bank shall be bound 
to pay such notes and to receive in payment thereof new 3 per cent 
one-year Treasury gold notes year by year for the period of 20 years, 

That limits the purchase of 2 per cent bonds, and the substi- 
tution of 3 per cent one-year gold notes for them, to bonds that 
are not the basis of national bank note circulation. But under 
the fundjng provision of section 18 of the Owen bill, whenever 
the 2 per cent bonds on which circulation is now issued are 
purchased by the reserve banks they are to issue similar notes 
based on the bonds purchased, so that practically you are simply 
changing about. Instead of the national banks, as now, bav- 
ing outstanding seven hundred and fifty-odd millions of na- 
tional-bank notes based on Government bonds, you would have 
these reserve banks—assuming that they bought up all the 
bonds, as they can do—having outstanding the same volume of 
notes based upon the snme class of security, the Government 
bonds. So by this legislation you are not getting away from the 
present system. 

As I have said several times, I regard it as of the utmost 
importance that by this legislation we shall escape from the 
rigid character of our present currency. We can only escape 
from it by substituting, as rapidly as we can and with as little 
friction as possible, the new system provided for in this bill and 
the new class of notes provided for in it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I desire to ask the Senator a question for 
information, because I confess I am a little bit confused about 
this matter, 

At the present time the national banks which hold these 
Government bonds have, in a large measure, discretion as to 
the amount of currency they will take out upon them, have 
they not? 

Mr. NELSON. I can not exactly answer the Senator's ques- 
tion. I will say that any bank can buy Government bonds, but 
if a bank wants to issue national-bank notes it must deposit 
Government bonds with the Comptroller of the Currency, and 
it then gets circulation, as at present. It used to be that they 
got circulation only at the rate of 90 per cent, but as a result 
of recent legislation they now get dollar for dollar. 

Mr. SIMMONS, The Senator does not catch my point. I 
understand that now a national bank can get 100 cents on the 
dollar on its bonds. 

Mr. NELSON. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The question I meant to address to the 
Senator—probably I did not express myself with clearness— 
was whether the national banks holding these Government bonds 
did not have a discretion as to whether they would take out 
anything in the way of notes, or as to the amount of notes they 
would apply for upon those bonds. 

Mr. NELSON. There is a discretion as to the circulation 
they will take out, of course. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; a discretion as to the circulation. 

Mr. NELSON. But for whatever circulation they do take 
out they must deposit bonds. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. The discretion is absolute? 

Mr. NELSON. Oh, it is not mandatory now. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The discretion is absolute with the national 
banks? 

Mr. NELSON. Yes; as to the amount, 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Government has no power to control 
that discretion? 

Mr. NELSON. No. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. The Government can not say to a national 
bank, You ought to increase your circulation on these bonds? 

Mr. NELSON. No; it can not do that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Under the system proposed in the Owen bill, 
will not the Goyernment come into a power which will permit 
it iu a measure to control the amount of circulation based upon 
Government bonds? j 

Mr. NELSON. Not under this provision. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Suppose the reserve banks of the country, 
we will say in the course of a dozen years, should come into 
possession of all of the 2 per cent bonds? 

Mr. NELSON. By buying them? 

Mr. SIMMONS. By buying them and having them in their 
vaults, By reason of the Government’s control over these banks, 
the fact that three directors of the banks are appointed by the 
Government, the fact that three other directors of the banks 
are not stockholders but are representatives of commercial in- 
terests in the country, and the further fact that the Govern- 
ment appoints the reserve board, could not the Government, 
in practical effect, say to these reserve banks, You shall increase 
your circulating notes based upon Government bonds? 

Mr. NELSON. No. The bill defines the power. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Technically speaking, it would not have 
the power, but in practical effect would it not have that power? 

Mr, NELSON. It has not. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What I mean to ask is, by means of the Gov- 
ernment’s control through its reserve board and through its 
representation upon the directorate of the banks, would it not 
be able to practically control the amount of bank notes based 
on Goyernment bonds? 

Mr. NELSON. It could not control it in the respect that I 
refer to; absolutely not. I will read the provision again. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think I undertand the provision which the 
Senator has read. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. If the Senator will yield to me 

Mr. NELSON. Let me first answer the Senator from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. BRANDEGEH. Will the Senator state whether the print 
from which he is reading is that of December 1? 

Mr, NELSON. Mine is the print of December 1. I have mine 
marked “Third Owen bill.“ It is the bill that ran the gantlet 
of the Democratic conference. The first part of the section pro- 
vides for application by the national banks. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. From what section is the Senator read- 

ing? 
Mr. NELSON. Section 18, page 60. It provides how national 
banks can get rid of these bonds, as they are anxious to do, 
because they are at a discount. It provides that they can sell 
them. I will not read the entire paragraph. 

The Federal reserve banks purchasing such bonds 


That is, these 2 per cent bonds, for instance— 
shall be required to take out an amount of circulating notes 
the amount of natlonal-bank notes outstanding against such bon 

That is mandatory. There is no regulating power here at 
Washington. Neither the reserve board nor the directors of the 
regional banks can override that clear mandate of the law. 

I now yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The object of that is to overcome the pro- 
vision of the Hitchcock bill that $50,000,000 of this national- 
bank currency shall be retired, without providing a substitute 
currency for it, unless that substitute currency arises from the 
issuance of currency upon paper of 30, 60, 90, or 120 days, 
which may be deposited for the purpose of getting currency. 
That was the object of that provision, so as to prevent the 
contraction of the currency and to keep the currency at its 
present volume. 

Mr. BRADY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield-to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. NELSON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BRADY. Is not the authorization of this additional cur- 
rency discretionary with the board? 

Mr. NELSON. Not the currency that we refer to here. 

Mr. BRADY. It says: 


The Federal reserve board may, in its discretion, require the Federal 
reserve banks to purchase such bonds from the banks whose applica- 
tions have been filed with the Treasurer at least 10 days before the 
end of any . period at which the Federal reserve board may 
direct the purchase to be made. 


My understanding is that the Federal reserve board is not 
compelled to do it. 

Mr. NELSON. They can direct the purchase of the bonds, 
but if they are once purchased circulation must be taken out. 

Mr. BRADY. After they are purchased? 

Mr. NELSON. Yes. 


ual to 


Mr. BRADY. The circulation must be taken out? 

Mr. NELSON. Yes. If the Senator will look at the foot of 
the page, commencing on line 24, he will see the provision. 

Mr. BRADY. But it is to be left to the judgment of the 
resscye board as to whether or not the reserve bank shall pur- 
chase these bonds? Is that correct? 

Mr. NELSON. No; not absolutely. The first question is as 
to whether the bonds shall be offered for sale. I read at 
the top of the page: 

Any member bank desiring— 


Of course these bonds can not be sold unless the banks that 
hold them are willing to sell them. 

Mr. BRADY. Section 18, commencing with the first part of 
the section, says: 

Any member bank desirin - 
colatin i notes 1 527 ite With the Treasurer of the United: States 15 
bonds securing tirculation 9 r 

Mr. NELSON. Yes. That is, the first demand must come 
from the national banks. s 

Mr ERARE But they are not compelled to make that de- 
man 

Mr. NELSON. No. 

Mr. BRADY. They may do it? 

Mr. NELSON. They may do it. 
due in any particular year. 

Mr. BRADY. And they may file applications stating that 
they desire to sell the bonds? 

Mr. NELSON. Yes. 

Mr. BRADY. Then the Federal reserve board has the power 
to require some bank to take the bonds and issue currency for 
them. Is that correct? 

Mr. NELSON. It has the power, which I will read: 

The Treasurer shall, at the end of ea r] i 
Federal reserve board with 4 Ust of 2 9 . 

That is, applications from the national banks to sell those 
bonds 

And the Federal reserve board may, in {ts discretion, require the Fed- 
eral reserve banks to purchase such bonds from the banks. 

That is, compel the reserve banks to buy those bonds. 

Mr. BRADY. That is the very question I was asking the 
Senator. 

Mr. NELSON. It can compel them to do that; but before that 
can be done there must be first an offer, a desire, on the part of 
the national banks to sell the bonds. 

Mr. BRADY. I understand that quite well. 

Mr. NELSON. The Senator can see that now, when the 2 per 
cent bonds are at a discount and are likely to remain at a dis- 
count, they will all be ready to sell. 

Mr. BRADY. That is quite true; but I am trying to have the 
Senator make as clear as possible the real authority of the re- 
serve board. 

Mr. NELSON. The only authority of the reserve board is in 
reference to the requirement to purchase the bonds. If the 
bonds are once purchased, circulation must be issued on them. 
The Senator can see that as long as the national banks do not 
apply to sell the bonds on which circulation is based those notes 
remain in circulation, Let me call the Senator's attention to the 
first paragraph: 

Sxc, 18. Any member bank desiring to retire the whole or a part of 
its circulating notes may file with the Treasurer of the United States an 
application to sell for its account, 78 98 and interest, United States 
bonds securing circulation to be retired. 

That comes from the national banks that have their notes out- 
standing. They want to get rid of them; they want the notes 
redeemed, so that they can sell the bonds. If they make such 
an application, it is in the power of the Federal reserve board 
to require the Federal reserve bank to buy those bonds, but 
if the Federal reserve board does not buy them, the notes are 
outstanding and the bonds are there. They are not due; they 
can not be redeemed. 7 

Mr. BRADY. But, as I understand it, the Federal reserve 
board do not buy the bonds, They simply take the application 
of the purchaser and require some particular reserve bank to 
buy the bonds. 

Mr. NELSON. It is the national banks that are trying to sell 
the bonds, and it is one of these new regional reserve banks 
that buys them. 

Mr. BRADY. That is quite clear, but there is one point I 
wish the Senator would make plain. I want to find out what 
happens in case the Federal reserve board decides that they 
will not require the Federal reserve bank to buy the bonds. 

Mr. NELSON. Then those bonds will remain in the Treasury 
Department as a basis for circulation. They will be left with 
the national-bank note circulation. It is only the bonds 


Now, these bonds are not 


deposited in the Treasury that are a basis of circulation. If 
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the Senator will read the first four lines here, he will see the 
basis of it. 

Mr. BRADY. What I was trying to have clearly under- 
stood is that it is within the discretion of the Federai reserve 
board to compel the Federal reserve bank to buy the bonds. 


Mr. NELSON. 
to buy them. 

Mr. BRADY. And they can refrain from ordering the bank 
to buy the bonds under this proposal. 

Mr. NELSON. Yes; but if they do not buy them the notes 
are outstanding; the bonds are in the Treasury, and the bank 
notes that are issued on them are outstanding. 

Mr. BRADY. That is the point I wanted to have made clear. 

Mr. NELSON. So, you see, the system really amounts to this, 
to make it plain to the Senator: A national bank in the Sen- 
ator’s home town has $50.000 of national-bank notes outstanding 
based on Government bonds filed in the Treasury. It comes to 
the reserve board or comes to the Treasury of the United States 
and says, “I want to retire these notes that I have outstanding; 
I want to sell the bonds on which I have obtained this circu- 
lation.” As your bank desires to sell these bonds for the pur- 
pose of redeeming or withdrawing its national-bank note circu- 
lation, the reserve board may order the reserve bank to pur- 
chase those bonds; but if it purchases the bonds it must issue 
circulation notes upon those bonds, just the same kind of notes 
as the notes that were based on the bonds when the national 
bank offered to sell them. 

Mr. BRADY. That is my understanding. 

Mr. NELSON. I do not know how I can make it any plainer. 

Mr. BRADY. The only question is as to the authority of the 
Federal reserve board to say to my home bank, when it makes 
application to sell these bonds 

Mr. NELSON. Those bonds on which there is outstanding 
circulation. 

Mr. BRADY. On which there is outstanding circulation. The 
Federal reserve board, as I understand it, simply makes a list 
of the bonds to be sold. The Federal reserve board does not 
purchase the bonds. 

Mr. NELSON. Oh, no. 

Mr. BRADY. My bank would simply make an application to 
it to sell the bonds. 

Mr. NELSON. And to redeem its circulation. 

Mr. BRADY. That application is filed with the Federal 
reserve hoard. Then the Federal reserve board may in its dis- 
cretion require the Federal reserve bank to purchase the bonds. 

Mr. NELSON. Yes. 4 

Mr. BRADY. What I want to find out is what would be the 
position of my home bank in case the Federal reserve board 
said we will not require the Federal reserve bank to buy those 
bonds? 

Mr. NELSON. If it made no application to sell the bonds or 
redeem the currency, there would be nothing for the reserve 
board or the bank to act upon. 

Mr. BRADY. But that is not the point. My bank would 
want to sell its circulating notes. It would make an applica- 
tion to the Federal reserve board to sell its bonds. It may de- 
sire to do it. There is nothing in this proposed law to compel 
the Federal reserve board to relieve the situation by buying 
those bonds. It may do it or it may not do it. It is entirely 
discretionary with the board. 

Mr. NELSON. I see what the Senator means. It is dis- 
eretionary. But the point the Senator has referred to has no 
bearing on the main question in the case, and that is the 
question relating to our circulating medium. 

Mr. BRADY. I understand that. 

Mr. NELSON. The Senator can see that it is only swapping 
the national-bank notes for these new notes based upon the 
same kind of bonds. 

Mr. BRADY. There is no question about that. The only 
point I was discussing was the actual transfer. If I understand 
the Senator's explanation, and I think it is very plain, if any 
national bank desires to sell its bonds, it files its application, 
and in case the Federal reserve board desires to buy the bonds 
they can require the Federal reserve bank to buy those bonds; 
but if the Federal reserve board says. We will not require 
the Federal reserve bank to buy your bonds,” the bank offering 
the bonds could not compel the Federal reserve board to take 
them. 

Mr. NELSON. Then your bank would have to hold its bonds, 
and its national-bank notes would be outstanding. 

Mr. BRADY. That is the point I desired to have made clear. 

Mr. NELSON. It would be just where it was before it made 
the application. 

Mr. BRADY. And this proposed law would be of no benefit 
to that bank, 


They can order the Federal reserve bank 


Mr. NELSON. Not for the purpose of selling its bonds. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Could not the bank which desired to 
retire its circulating notes which were secured by bonds sell 
the bonds in any other market? 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly, they could sell them in the open 
market; and they could go with their legal-tender money to 
the Treasury and say, “We want to redeem our circulating 
notes,” and if they were redeemed the national bank would get 
back its notes. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. And the national bank could hold its 
bonds, having taken up the notes. 

Mr. NELSON. It could hold them. 4 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. It could hold them if it wanted to do so? 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If the Senator will pardon me, he is dis- 
cussing the question whether the system proposed in the Owen 
bill, with reference to bank notes based on Government bonds, 
will be more or less elastic than under the present system? 

Mr. NELSON. I will say that it is simply a perpetuation of 
the same system. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is what I understand the Senator to 
claim. 

Mr. NELSON. It is neither worse nor better. All the vices 
and virtues and imperfections of the present system are per- 
petuated. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand that to be the contention of 
the Senator. The Senator is contending that under the Owen 
bill, with reference to bank circulation based on bonds, the sys- 
tem will be in effect the same as at present, so far as elasticity 
is concerned. 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now let me ask the Senator 

Mr. NELSON. It will be just like this, to make the state- 
ment plain t 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand the Senator; but he does not 
understand me, I fear, and I am trying to have him get my 
viewpoint. I am a little bit confused about it and I am trying 
to get light and information from the honorable Senator who is 
n member on the committee and has evidently given close study 
to the subject. As I understand it, if a national bank desires 
to sell its 2 per cent Government bonds it notifies the Treasury 
Department of that purpose. 

Mr. NELSON. They must desire to sell them for the pur- 
pose of taking up circulation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. The bank notifies the Treasury Depart- 
ment of its desire to sell its bonds and retire its notes. The 
Treasury Department in that case requires the reserve banks 
to purchase those bonds and with the proceeds take up the 
outstandings, and requires the purchasing bank to redeposit the 
bonds and issues to them a like amount of reserve notes. 

Mr. NELSON. The Federal reserve board is the authority 
that must require the banks to buy those bonds, but there the 
power of the reserve board ends. They can require the banks 
to purchase the bonds, and after the bonds are purchased the 
issuing of the same kind of currency upon them is mandatory. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If under that authority the reserve bank 
does purchase these bonds it is compelled to take out notes 
against those bonds again, is it not? 

Mr. NELSON. Yes, sir; exactly the same kind of currency. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If a national bank should sell its bonds to 
a private citizen, be would not be required to take out circula- 
tion against those bonds, would he? 

Mr. NELSON. Not an outsider. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then we have this condition—— 

Mr. NELSON. Allow me just a word here. You could not 
sell those bonds that were in the Treasury. They are there until 


the notes for which they are security are redeemed. 


Mr. SIMMONS. But if I purchased those bonds from the 
bank, I cou!d go to the Treasury Department and I could reclaim 
them by paying off the notes issued on them. 

Mr. NELSON. No; you could not. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Could not the bank do it? I am putting 
myself in the place of the bank. 

Mr. NELSON. You would have to redeem those circulation 
notes, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Exactly. I would have to redeem those 
notes and I would own the bonds. 

Mr. NELSON. That is, the bank that deposited them would 
have them. The Treasury would deal with the bank. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘Then the notes would be canceled and pass 
out of circulation. But if these bonds are purchased by a central 
reserve bank, under the section of the bill read by the Senator 
the circulation based upon them would be retired, but in their 
place other notes of like amount would be issued to the purchas- 
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ing bank, and currency would be, in effect, neither reduced nor 
increased. 

Mr. NELSON. Exactly the same kind of notes. ‘ 

Mr, SIMMONS. So the Government in this way prevents the 
currency covered by these bonds from being withdrawn from 
circulation. If it was left to individual initiative and control, 
the holder of those bonds would, by paying off these notes, 
retire that much circulation without being required to substitute 
anything in their place. 

Mr. NELSON. That can be done now. Any national bank 
can retire its notes. * 

Mr. SIMMONS. That can be done now by holders of the 
$50,000,000 of bonds, which you provide may be retired every 
year. 

Mr. NELSON. That is entirely different. The Senator is 
traveling outside of the line. I say that can be done by the na- 
tional banks now. If a national bank has $50,000 in circulation, 
based on Government bonds, the national bank can go there and 
redeem that circulation. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Exactly. 

Mr. NELSON. It can take currency there and redeem the 
notes and get back the bonds. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Exactly. 

Mr. NELSON. It is at the option of every national bank to 
withdraw its circulation. If you go through the country you 
will find that the smaller banks, the country banks, as a rule, 
have circulation up to the amount of their capital. The national 
banks can not have more than the amount of their capital. The 
large city banks in New York and other places have only a 
limited amount, only a part of their national-bank notes out- 
standing in proportion. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘That is exactly as I understand it. At pres- 
ent the national banks can at will retire the circulation against 
their bonds now deposited in the United States Treasury. 

Mr. NELSON. They can redeem those bonds at any time. 

Mr. SIMMONS, But if those bonds are purchased by a re- 
serve bank under the authority the Senator just read in the 
Owen bill, then that reserve bank can not retire that circulation. 

Mr. NELSON. It must take out bonds. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Therefore, this provision does provide for 
the mandatory issue of notes against that amount of Govern- 
ment bonds. 

Mr. NELSON. That is what we have to-day. We have ex- 
actly the same system in the currency we have now that we are 
supposed to be trying to get away from. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to the Senator feom Massachusetts? 

Mr. NELSON. I will yield, but I do not mean to take the 
Senator from North Carolina off the floor. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WEEKS. I wanted to call the attention of the Senator 
from North Carolina to a qualified error that he made in the 
statement which he has just submitted, relating to national 
banks retiring circulation. He said, if I understood him, that 
they could retire it at will. When the national-bank act was 
passed, and for 40 years of its existence, the law limited the 
retirement to $3,000,000 a month, the purpose being 

Mr, SIMMONS. The Senator will understand that I meant 
within the limitation of the law. 

Mr. WEEKS. I will just complete my statement by saying 
that five or six years ago that limitation was increased from 
$3,000,000 a month to $9,000,000 a- month, so that if no circula- 
tion were taken out and the national banks retired all they 
could every month for a year they would retire only $108,000,000 
a year, or about one-seventh of the outstanding national-bank 
note circulation. 

Mr. BRANDEGED. That national-bank circulation is the 
bond-secured circulation? 

Mr. WEEKS. The bond-secured circulation. 

Mr. SIMMONS, Mr. President, the thought that I had in my 
mind was that at the present time the national banks holding 
these bonds can take out circulation upon them or not at their 
discretion. ` 

Mr. NELSON. Up to the amount of their capital. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; up to the amount of their capital. 
But if the national banks desire to dispose of their bonds, as 
provided in the clause which the Senator has read, and they 
become the property of the reserve banks under the provision 
last read by the Senator from Minnesota, then those banks are 
compelled to issue circulating notes against those bonds, 

Mr. NELSON. The same kind of notes and on the same con- 


dition, 
Mr. SIMMONS. I think that is a very important differentia- 
tion between the present system and the system proposed in 
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the Owen Dill, so far as elasticity is concerned, because in the 
one cate the amount of notes issued and in circulation based 
upon these bonds is largely within the discretion of the na- 
tional banks, but when these bonds go into the hands of the 
reserve banks they have no discretion as to the amount of 
circulation that shall be issued against the bonds; they are 
required and commanded by the law to issue the amount. I 
speak of the 2 per cent bonds these banks are required to buy 
when offered for sale in the way provided. 

Mr. NELSON. Does not the Senator see on reflection that 
that makes them still more inelastic? The national banks can 
redeem those notes and get back the bonds, they can retire 
the circulation, but this provision makes it mandatory, so 
that whenever bonds are bought by these reserve banks under 
the provisions of the bill, they must take out circulation under 
it, making it still more rigid. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; the Senator 

Mr. NELSON. It is not mandatory on national banks now. 
They can increase their circulation up to the amount of their 
capital or they can decrease it. But this makes it absolutely 
mandatory to issue on the bonds they purchase, f 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator is entirely right with erespect 
to one class of Federal bonds that may come into the hands of 
the Federal reserve banks; that is, that class of bonds that they 
purchase indirectly from the national banks through the instru- 
mentality of the Treasury. The Senator read two provisions 
with respect to the powers and duties of the reserve banks with 
reference to circulation based upon Government bonds. The 
first clause which the Senator read authorizes these reserve 
banks to acquire Government bonds, just as national banks are 
permitted to acquire them. They go into their yaults and be- 
come a part of the assets of the bank. 

Mr. NELSON. No; they do not take the bonds. They must 
deposit them in the Treasury with the Comptroller of the 
Currency. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am talking about the first section which 
the Senator read. 

Mr. NELSON. I am referring to that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The first section authorizes them, when they 
become the owner of Government bonds, to take those bonds to 
the Treasury and secure circulation upon them just as other 
banks are permitted to do. Is not that true? 


Mr. NELSON. Is not that a continuance of the present 
system? 
Mr. SIMMONS. Exactly. x 


Mr. NELSON. Do you want the present system of national- 
bank circulation that is claimed to be inelastic to be continued? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the Senator permit me to finish the 
statement that I started to make? 

Mr. NELSON. Go on. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I say there are two sections of the bill with 
reference to the purchase of bonds by these reserve banks. One 
section permits them to purchase them just like any national 
bank can to-day purchase them, and after they have purchased 
them they can take out circulation upon them or not just as 
they please. Is not that true? 

Mr. NELSON. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. So far as that part of the bonds which may 
be acquired by the reserve banks is concerned, there will be the 
same method as exists now and the same elasticity that exists 
now, no more and no less. 

Mr. NELSON. Exactly, but 

Mr. SIMMONS. Except, if the Senator will let me finish, 
that in present conditions the national banks owning the bonds 
can take out circulation upon them at will. 

Mr. NELSON. Up to the amount of the capital. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; up to the amount of the capital. Now, 
if the reserve banks which acquire these bonds buy them in the 
open market, if you please, with the same privileges that the 
national banks now have of obtaining issue upon them, the 
power of determining whether they will take out circulation 
upon those bonds or not, so as to respond to the business needs 
and requirements of the country, is not lodged absolutely in the 
breast of private ownership, as it is now, but by virtue of the 
fact that the Federal reserve board has general supervisory 
power over the banks, by virtue of the fact that the Govern- 
ment has three directors upon the board of the reserve banks, 
and that three other directors upon the board of the reserve 
banks are not stockholders in the bank, but they represent the 
business interests of the country, does not the Senator believe 
that with this representation of the Government and of the 
business interests upon the directory of those banks the power 
will be indirectly lodged in the Government of requiring these 
Federal reserve banks holding the bonds to take out such circu- 
lation upon those bonds as the business interests of the country 
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may from time to time require, and thus bring about a more 
responsive elasticity? 


Mr. NELSON. I do not believe anything of the kind. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does not the Senator believe 

Mr. NELSON. I do not believe anything of the kind, for—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Just a moment. Does not the Senator be- 
lieve that this control over the banks would result in regulating 
the amount of circulation more in accordance with the business 
needs and requirements of the country than when that power 
rests solely and exciusively in the breast of men who have no 
interest except to advance their personal interests? 

Mr. NELSON. Let us epply the proposed law. I will again 
read this paragraph of the section: 

Upon deposit with the Treasurer of the United States of any bonds 
of the United States in the manner proses by existing law_relating 
to national banks, to receive from e Comptroller of the Currency 
circulating notes in blank, registered and countersigned as provided b 
law, equal in amount to the par value of the bonds so deposited, suc 
notes to be issued under the same conditions and proyisions of law 
which relate to the issue of circulating notes of national banks se- 
cured by bonds of the United States bearing the circulating privilege. 

Now, I want to say, and the Senator ought to know it, that 
no bank would undertake to buy and pay par for the 2 per cent 
bonds as an investment. If a reserve bank buys these 2 per 
cent bonds, in the nature of the case, under this paragraph, 
they will want to issue circulation. While in one sense there 
may be a technical discretion, as I have said, no reserve bank 
would go into the market and buy these 2 per cent bonds as a 
pure investment without intending to issue circulation; for as 
an investment those bonds are not worth over 75 or 80 per cent 
of their face yalue. So if the reserve banks went into the bond 
market under this paragraph to buy those 2 per cent bonds 
they could only buy them, to save themselyes from a great loss, 
for the purpose of taking out circulation. To buy them as an 
investment would be utter folly. The Senator himself would 
not buy a 2 per cent bond as an investment and pay par for it, 
and no reserve bank would do so. Therefore, as a practical 
question, the proposition that the Senator has submitted is of 
no earthly value when applied tv those 2 per cent bonds. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. THornton in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Minnesota yield to the Senator from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. NELSON. I do. 

Mr. WEEKS. I should like to add a word to what the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota has said on the subject. One of the most 
important things for us to get rid of gradually, so gradually 
that it will not affect the business of the country, is the bond- 

secured circulation, because while it has the only elastic prop- 
erty which our circulation has, as a matter of practical effect, 
its elusticity is pretty nearly nil. 

I understood the Senator from North Carolina to say that 
he understood the issuing of this circulation depended upon the 
will of the private owners of the bonds; that is, of the banks. 
Now, that is not strictly true. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I meant within the terms of the law. 

Mr. WEEKS. Because it is required by the national-bank 
act that 25 per cent of their capital shall be kept outstanding 
in circulation at all times; and not only that, but in order that 
the banks may take advantage of the Aldrich-Vreeland Act, 
which is our anchor to windward in case of trouble, they must 
have 40 per cent of their capital in bond-secured circulation, the 
purpose of that being to prevent banks from avoiding the carry- 
ing of these 2 per cent bonds in ordinary times, and then when 
we get into extraordinary times enabling them to take advan- 
tage of the Aldrich-Vreeland Act. 

There is no retirement, as a matter of fact, of this circulation, 
or at least that is practically true, for the reason that the banks 
can, not find a market for their 2 per cent bonds when they 
would be glad to sell them and retire the circulation; in other 
words, when they do not need the circulation. For that reason 
they send it in for redemption, it goes to the Treasury, is then 
sent to the bank which originally issued it, then goes to the 
reserve city bank with which the country bank is doing busi- 
ness, and finally it comes back to the Treasury, very frequently 
in exactly the same condition in which it was when it was 
issued a month or more before. It is the country banks that 
issue circulation so largely. ‘The city banks do not do so on 
account of this rapidity of redemption and the difficulty of re- 
tiring circulation on account of the impossibility of finding a 
teady market for the 2 per cent bonds, which, as the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] has said, would not be worth par, 
or anything like par, on their merits if it were not for the circu- 
lation privilege which goes with them; they probably would sell 
for about 75 cents on the dollar on their merits as an investment 
pure and simple. 


Mr. BRADY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Min- 
nesota yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. NELSON. I do. 

Mr. BRADY. The statement which the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Werks] has just made causes me to ask a ques- 
tion relative to the purchase of these bonds by the Federal 
reserve banks. I hope that the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Newson] will understand that I am not discussing the merits 
of the bill, but that I am discussing a pure and simple business 
transaction as I see it as a business man. If I am mistaken, I 
want to be advised of that fact. 

We will assume that there is a local national bank at this 
time doing business in some specific locality. After this bill 
is passed, if the board of directors of that bank decide that 
the bank does not want to go into this system, that it desires 
to surrender its charter, to either quit business or to take out 
3 Speen under some State law, section 18 of the bill provides 

Any member bank desiring to retire the whole or any part of its 
circulating notes may file with the Treasurer of the United States an 
application to sell for its account, at par and interest, United States 
bonds securing circulation to be retired. 

If I understand the statement of the Senator, the bonds used 
for circulation are not worth more than from 75 to 80 per cent 
of par; they are certainly not selling on the market to-day at 
to exceed 97 and some odd fractions of a cent of par. If the 
banks filed their application with the Federal reserve board, 
and the Federal reserve board should say, “You are a large 
and strong banking institution; we think you ought to go into 
this new association; if you will not do it we will refuse to 
take your bonds and we will not sell them to a Federal reserve 
bank.” Now, this provision says: 

The Treasurer shall, at the end of each quarterly period, furnish 
the Federal reserve board with a list of such applications, and the 
Federal reserve board may, in its diseretion, require the Federal re- 
servé banks to purchase such bonds from the banks whose applica- 
tions have been filed with the Treasurer at least 10 days before the 
end of any quarterly period at which the Federal reserve board may 
direct the purchase to be made. a 

What condition would that bank be in if the Federal reserve 
board should make that statement to them? The law says that 
they may do it. What is going to happen to the bank in case 
they do not require the purchase of those bonds? In order to 
retire from the national banking business or to change to a 
State bank, will they have to sell all those bonds at the pres- 
ent discount of 4 per cent, or will they have to lose the 20 or 
25 per cent, which, as has been stated here, is the probable 
amount of depreciation of the bonds, or will there be some way 
which will compel the Federal reserve board to require the 
Federal reserve bank to purchase the bonds? It is a simple 
business proposition, and I am interested to learn just what 
would be the condition of the bank which had those bonds and 
refused to come in if section 18 becomes a part of this banking 
and currency bill. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Brapy] has put his finger on one of the one hundred or more 
propositions in which the Hitchcock proposal excels the Owen 
proposal. In the case of the Hitchcock amendment—I will re- 
fer to it as an amendment—it is provided that the Federal 
reserve banks shall buy $50,000,000 worth of 2 per cent bords 
held now presumably by the national banks, and presumably 
that would retire $50,000,000 of the bond-secured circulation. 
If that took place in the spring months or in the summer months, 
in my judgment we never would know that the circulation bad 
Leen retired, because I believe that there is a redundancy of 
currency most of the time; but if it took place in the fall 
months, we might feel at once the need of additional currency. 
Then we would have to take it out under the provisions of this 
bin. Let us suppose that the Federal reserve banks buy this 
$50,000,000 of bonds, and we provide that they shall be pur- 
chased at par and interest, and that one year after the Federal 
reserye banks shall buy $50,000,000 more bonds at par and in- 
terest. That at once establishes the price of the 2 per cent 
bonds; so that the banks or other holders may know that every 
year there is going to be a murket for some portion of their 
bonds at the price the Government should pay for those bonds, 
and that is par and interest. When the Federal reserve banks 
have bought these $50,000,000 of bonds, under the Hitchcock 
proposition they have the privilege of going to the Treasury 
and taking 3 per cent one-year bonds in their place. 

Our reason for providing for refunding in that way net only 
was that we would gradually retire the 2 per cent bonds which 
are now outstanding and the bond-secured circulation, but at 
the same time we would furnish the reserve banks with an in- 
vestment which would enable them to use without delay their 
accumulations of loanable funds deposited with them. In ad- 
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dition to that, however, it would give them a security which 
they could seil at home or abroad whenever they needed to re- 
plenish their gold supply. There is nothing better as a market- 
able security than a public bond of a nation like the United 
States which has less than one year to run, and these bonds at 
the longest would not have over one year to run; in other 
words, the reserve banks would have a security which they 
could sell not only to American investors—because there are 
always large funds which must be used at some time lying in 
the banks ready for investment—they could not only sell these 
short-time bonds to American investors, but they could sell them 
abrond as well and obtain gold in either case, and in that way 
control the gold supply of the country. 

The purpose of the Hitchcock plan is that, first, it does take 
care of the 2 per cent bonds at par and interest. It relieves 
the banks of the possibility of a serious loss in case that is 
not done. It does provide the reserve banks with a profitable 
investment at once, which comes within the provisions of the 
bill, and it will enable the reserve banks in case of need to 
replenish their gold supply by selling these bonds either at 
home or abroad. 

Now, take the other alternative which the Senator—and I beg 
his pardon for taking so much of his time—has brought to the 
attention of the Senate; which is, that in case a bank does not 
desire to go in under any of these plans, does not believe in any 
of them, and wants to get out of the system and take out a State 
charter, in what position is that bank? It must indicate within 
a stipulated time what its purpose is to be. If it does not 
within that time announce that it is going to remain in the sys- 
tem, it forfeits its charter. We will say it has on hand sone 
2 per cent Government bonds. If there were any considerable 
number of such banks and they tried to market their bonds at 
one and the same time, we can easily see that, notwithstanding 
the fact that possibly something is going to be done with those 
bonds eventually, they would sell down to 90 and perhaps to 85 
per cent of their par value. Just suppose for a minute that the 
holders of $200.000,000 of 2 per cent bonds wished to market 
their holdings within 30 or even within 60 days, what would be 
the result? We would see the 2 per cent bonds selling at 90 and, 
as I say, at possibly 85 per cent of par, and the only buyers 
would be speculators, who would think that sooner or later they 
would be taken care of at a relatively high price. These bonds 
have been selling above par ever since they were Issued until 
within a few months, and yet on the sales of less than $20,- 
000.000 they depreciated from above par to 94. That was in the 
ordinary course of the market. 

I took occasion to investigate the selling of those bonds when 
the Secretary of the Treasury charged that the New York banks 
or somebody else were maliciously depressing them for malign 
and ulterior purposes. My judgment is that there was nothing 
whatever in the charge, and yet, as I have said, on the sale of 
less than $20,000,000 of bonds they were depressed from 
above par to 94. Suppose the holders of $200,000,000 of those 
bends wished to dispose of them, what would be the result? An 
enormous depression of Government bonds and the creating of 
a condition which would affect business throughout this country. 
Therefore I say that the provision which has been made in the 
Owen bill is a decidedly bad one and it is not only going to 
perpetuate a bond-secured circulation, but it does not make 
proper provision for the bonds, even if they were to be retired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Minne- 
sota yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. NELSON. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. With the permission of the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Netson], I will say that the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Weeks] and the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Brapy] have alike forgotten that there are two alternatives in 
this proposition, or, at any rate, they failed to mention them in 
this connection. ; 

In order to maintain these 2 per cent bonds at par and not to 
violate the contract between the Government and the present 
holders of the bonds—the implied contract—which was, that 
they were the basis of circulation, section 18 of the Owen bill 
provides, first, that the banks shall Lave the option. The banks 
can, if they will, come up and pay in and get the bonds, and 
those bonds can be converted into Federal reserve notes, or the 
banks enn elect to take 3 per cent exchequer bills—one-year 
notes—which everybody admits will be above par. Then there 
is an option also—— 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIAMS. One moment. The bank has that double 
option to start with. Now, the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Brapy] has instanced a case where a bank might want to have 
them converted into reserve bank notes and the reserve board 


should refuse to do so. The bill provides that in that case, for 
all of those 2 per cent bonds outstanding against which there is 
no outstanding circulation, they shall be converted into 3 per 
cent certificates. So that there is an option with the banks, and 
there is also—as there ought to be—substantially an option 
with the Government, for the reserve board in this respect rep- 
resents the Government. 

The object of section 18 was to prevent the 2 per cent 
bonds from going below par by virtue of the fact that they are 
to be deprived of a privilege which they have enjoyed all the 
time, to wit, the privilege of being the basis of circulation. 

If the Senator will read the provision still further he will 
find that in the original Owen bill it was provided that not over 
$36.000,000, I believe, per annum 

Mr. NELSON. That is right. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Should be so converted; but the Demo- 
cratic conference struck out that limitation for fear that even 
that limitation might act psychologically so as to bring the 
bonds below par. There is no possibility of these bonds going 
below par. 

Now, as to inflating and perpetuating the present national 
bank-note system. ‘There is something in the argument which 
has been made on that question. This does work a substitution 
of Federal reserve bank notes for the present national-bank 
notes upon the same basis, to the extent that it is within the 
discretion of the Federal reserve board if it is thought wise to 
do so; but it also leaves it in the discretion of the Federal re- 
serve board to force them virtually to take 8 per cent certifi- 
cates or exchequer bills in lieu of the 2 per cent bonds. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I think the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi has correctly stated what may happen, provided the 
banks remain in the system, but what the Senator from Idaho 
asked was what is a bank to do that wants to go ont of the 
system? What is it going to do then with its bonds? Where 
is it going to find a market for its bonds? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is just what this provides for. Sup- 
pose a bank wants to go out of the system, then that bank gives 
notice and makes application to the Treasury Department for 
the sale of its bonds and for interest. When that takes place, 
that bank may pursue that course or it may pursue the other 
course of carrying those 2 per cent bonds to the Treasury and 
getting, in lieu of them. 3 per cent certificates; or, if it demands 
circulation and wants to redeem it in that way and does not 
want the 3 per cent certificates, it goes through the process de- 
scribed in section 18; and in that way it gets out. It can get 
out in either one of the two ways. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator from Mississippi allow me 
to interrupt him, for I know he wants to be correct? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Oh, yes; of course I do. 

Mr. NELSON. I want to read this part of the bill, and the 
Senator will then see that he is in error. It is only the bonds 
on een there is no outstanding circulation that can be con- 
verted. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I thought I said that. 

Mr. NELSON. Commencing with line 15, it is provided: 

United States bonds bought by a Federal reserve bank against which 
there are no outstanding national-bank notes may be exchanged at 
Treasury for one-year gold notes bearing 3 per cent interest. 

It is only bonds of that kind that can be exchanged for the 3 
per cent gold notes, not those that are the basis of outstanding 
circulation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator is right about that. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. And it is only the reserve banks that 
can do it. The member banks have not that option. Under the 
bill a member bank can not go to the Treasury and get gold 
notes in exchange for its bonds, as the Senator from Mississippi _ 
has said. It is the reserve bank which has bought the bouds 
from a member bank which may go to the Treasury and get the 
gold notes. 

Mr. NELSON. With the permission of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, I should like to proceed, but I do not want to take him 
off his feet. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am through. 
this matter cleared up. 

Mr. NELSON. I want to call the attention of the Senator 
from Idaho to a very brief answer to his question, which is 
found in the first three words of this section. If a bank does 
not want to go into this system, it does not have to enter it at 
all. The section begins with the words “Any member bank.” 
A member bank is a bank that takes stock and becomes a part 
of the institution. If the bank in Idaho does not go into the 
es fet it is left in the air; it can not come in under this pro- 

sion. 

Mr. BRADY. That is just the point that I was going to 
make. I wanted to ascertain what would happen to a bank if it 


I was merely trying to get 
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decided it did not want to enter the system. Such a bank would 
not receive any of the benefits of this legislation. 
Mr. NELSON. None of the provisions of this section would 


inure to the benefit of that bank. If that bank would not come 
into the system, it would have to be extinguished as a national 
bank; it would have to forfeit its charter; its assets would be 
liquidated in the hands of a receiver, and its bonds would have 
to be disposed of like the other assets of the bank. 

Mr. BRANDEGEDR. Mr. President, I will not interrupt the 
Senator if he wants to proceed. 

Mr. NELSON. Oh, no; I am quite willing to be interrupted. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Well, I wanted to call the Senator's at- 
tention to page 61 of the print of December 1, from which we 
have been reading. Beginning in line 15, it is provided: 

United States bonds bought by a Federal reserve bank against which 
there are no outstanding national-bank notes may be exchanged at the 
Treasury for one-year gold notes bearing 3 per cent interest. In case 
of such exchange for one-year notes the reserve bank shall be bound to 
pay such notes and to receive in payment thereof new 3 per cent one- 
year Treasury gold notes year by year for the period of 20 years. 

Not being a member of the committee and not haying heard 
the evidence upon which this provision is based, it is somewhat 
blind to me, as I read it, as I have done, in this respect. It 
says: 

In case of such exchange for one-year notes the reserve bank shall be 
bound to pay such notes and to receive in payment thereof new 3 per 
cent one-year Treasury gold notes year by year for the period of 20 
years. 

What does it mean when it provides that the bank “ shall be 
bound to pay such notes and to receive in payment thereof“? 

Mr. NELSON. I will explain that to the Senator. 

Mr. BRANDEGEBR. Does it mean that they are to receive in 
lieu thereof 

Mr. NELSON. I think, with all due respect to my friend 
from Mississippi, or whoever had a hand in framing the pro- 
vision 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I did not draw it. 

Mr. NELSON. What I want to say to the Senator is that in 
principle it is the same as the Hitchcock bill, only it is not so 
clearly expressed, to my mind, as it is in the Hitchcock bill 
Let me read the provision of the Hitchcock bill on this point: 

The bonds so purchased may be held by such reserve bank and used 
for deposit with its reserve agent as security for the Federal reserve 
notes issued— 

This is the language to which I call especial attention— 


or they may be exchanged at the Treasury for one-year Treasury gold 
notes bearing 3 per cent interest. In case of such exchange the reserve 
bank shall be bound at the option of the United States to renew year 
by year for 20 years the 3 per cent gold notes so issued, 


That is the provision of the Hitchcock bill. The meaning of 
the language which the Senator from Connecticut has read is 
practically the same, only I do not think it is expressed so 
clearly. 

The provision in section 18 of the Owen bill reads: 

In case of such exchange for one-year notes the reserve bank shall 
be bound to pay such notes and to receive in payment thereof new 3 
peo oni one-year Treasury gold notes year by year for the period of 

It is in legal effect the same as the provision of the Hitch- 
cock bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is just the difference between the re- 
newal of an old note and the issuance of a new note in its stead. 

Mr. NELSON. Yes; in its legal effect it is the same, but I 
ean only say that I prefer the language of the Hitchcock bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. ‘They do not accomplish the same purpose. 
One is the renewal of au old note, carrying it over, and the other 
is the substitution of a new one in payment of the old one. 

Mr. NELSON. In the case of Government notes they would 
not indorse on the one-year note, “This note is a renewal.” 
The Government would probably issue a new note. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It would just continue in existence; but 
in this case they are bound to accept in payment of this year's 
note a new note of next year. 

Mr, NELSON. Yes; in effect the burden upon the banks is 
the same. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It is the same. 

Mr. NELSON. There is no distinction in that respect. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Now, just one more word 

Mr. NELSON. But here is the distinction: This provision 
of the Hitchcock bill applies to all bonds, both bonds that are 
the basis of circulation and those that are not; while in the 
Owen bill it is limited to the bonds on which there is no cir- 
culation. That is the distinction. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. And such bonds as have been bought by 
a Federal reserve bank. 

Mr. NELSON. Yes; but you must consider the sentence 
above, which reads: 


United States bonds bought by a Federal reserve board against which 
‘there are no outstanding national-bank notes, 


Mr. BRANDEGEE. I agree with the Senator entirely. Now, 
Mr. President 

Mr. NELSON. There is a radical difference between the two 
bills. The Owen bill limits the convertibility into one-year 
notes to bonds of the United States for which there is no out- 
standing circulation, while the Hitchcock bill makes it apply to 
all bonds each year to the extent of 50 per cent of the capital of 
the reserve banks. 

I do not intend to take the Senator off his feet, but I want to 
say in this connection that there are $730,000,000 of 2 per cent 
bonds outstanding. I believe that there are bonds deposited for 
circulation amounting to $760,000,000 in round numbers; in 
other words, there are bonds to the extent of $30,000,000 out- 
side the amount of the 2 per cent bonds that are a basis of cir- 
culation; so that in round numbers out of the bonded debt of 
the United States $760,000,000, or somewhere near that figure— 
I can not be exact to a few thousand dollars—are now in the 
Treasury as the basis of national-bank note circulation, and of 
that amount $730,000,000 are 2 per cent bonds. Now I yield to 
the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President, I read the following pro- 
vision from the bill: 

In case of such exchange for one-year notes the reserve bank shall be 
bound to pay such notes and to receive in payment thereof new 3 per 
cent one-year Treasury gold notes year by year for the period of 20 
years. 

At the end of the 20 years, then, these Treasury notes will 
all haye become due—that is, year by year, they being one-year 
notes—and will be redeemed by the Treasury in gold. 

Mr. NELSON. They are redeemed by the Government. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. They are finally payable. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Finally payable, and that ends that 
situation. 

Mr. NELSON. The time is the same as in the Hitchcock bill. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Yes; the time is the same. 

Mr. NELSON, I will read the provision of the Hitchcock bill: 

In case of such exchange the reserve bank shall be bound, at the 
option of the United States, to renew year by year for 20 years the 3 
per cent gold notes so issued. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And the hope is that a great many of them 
will finally be liquidated and will cease to be the basis of circu- 
lation, 

Mr. NELSON. I ask the attention of my friend from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WEEKS] to what I am about to state, for I am 
not entirely sure that I am correct about it. I suppose the 
20-year period was put in the bill on the theory that the 2 per 
cent bonds are due in 20 years. Is not that correct? z 

Mr. WEEKS, It is on the theory that they are due in 20 
years; yes. 

Mr. NELSON. That is, the Government can pay them at the 
end of 20 years. Then the 20-year limitation is put in in both 
cases. I want to say, incidentally, that this discussion here is 
to me most interesting. It shows the great difference between 
a man who has had experience as a banker and a man who 
is a farmer and country lawyer like myself. I have to grope 
my way as best I can, while the Senator from Massachusetts 
(Mr, Weeks], with his great experience and ability as a banker, 
ean clear up these details much better than I could possibly 
do, so I am yery glad to have him interpose and give us the 
benefit of his views. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I want to say that the Senator 
from Minnesota greatly depreciates his own capacity as a clear 
expounder of any question which he is discussing. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I will venture to suggest 
that I have listened to this debate from the beginning to the 
present time, and I think the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Netson] has not “groped” in vain. He certainly has given 
me a great deal of valuable information. However, I am con- 
stantly reminded of the old maxim, “When doctors disagree, 
who shall decide?” And I find a great deal of difficulty in 
my mind, even up to the present time, in determining which side 
is right in this controversy. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I am afraid that in all I have 
said here I am like the prophet of old calling in the wilder- 
ness—the Democratic wilderness—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There is no Democratic wilderness; there 
is a Democratic highway. 

Mr. NELSON. I do not mean this in any disrespectful sense, 
as the Senator from Mississippi will understand. 

I will not take up the time of the Senate further on the 
questions I have been discussing. I now invite your attention 
to the question of bank reserves. I shall go into it in detail, 


and it may not be very interesting, but it may give you informa- 
tion if you will take the trouble to read it in cold type. 

I have already explained the present reserve system of the 
national banks. All the pending bills propose to change this 
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system and to substitute therefor a system fundamentally safer 
and better. The Hitchcock bill, section 20, provides for a re- 
serve of 12 per cent on deposits of country banks and 15 per 
cent for banks in reserve and central reserve cities. Under the 
new system there is no occasion for maintaining in the future, 
when the plan is consummated, a distinction between banks in 
reserve and central reserve cities, for the banks in central re- 
serve cities will no longer act as reserve agents for banks in 
reserve cities. Taking the statement of the Comptroller of the 
Currency for September 10, 1913, as a basis, it appears that the 
amount of the net deposits of all country banks was at that 
time $3,595,707,487: that the required reserve of 15 per cent 
amounted to $539,356,423. Two-fifths of this amount, or $215,- 
742.449, is retained in the vaults of the conntry banks, and 
three-fifths, or $323,613,613, may be and usuali, is retained in 
the banks of the central reserve or reserve cities. 

The deposits in banks in reserve cities amounted at the date 
aforesaid to $1,881.647,300. Twenty-five per cent of this amount 
is $470,411,825, and one-half of this, which may be deposited in 
banks in ceutral reserve cities, amounts to $235,205,912. The 
deposits in banks in central reserve cities at the same time were 
$1.619.335,280. Twenty-five per cent of this amounts to $404,- 
832,822. The aggregate amount of reserves required of banks 
in central reserve and reserve cities under existing law is $875,- 
245.645, Under the Hitchcock bill the aggregate amount re- 
quired will be $525,147,389. It thus appears that banks in re- 
serve and central reserve cities will under the new system be 
relieved of $350,098.256 of reserve requirement. The total re- 
serve requirement of country banks under the existing system is 
$539.356,123, and the total amount of reserve requirement under 
the Hitchcock bill will be $431,484,898, thus relieving the coun- 
try banks of the reserve requirement of $107,871,225. Under 
the Hitchcock bill country banks will be required to maintain 
in their own vaults 4 per cent of their deposits instead of 6 per 
cent under the old system, and with the reserve banks 4 per cent 
of their deposits instead of 9 per cent under the old system, 
and of this 4 per cent they may deposit 1 per cent within the 
first 6 months, 1 per cent within the next 6 months, 1 per cent 
within the next 6 months, and 1 per cent within the next 6 
months, thus allowing the transfer to be made in installments 
every 6 months until the whole 4 per cent has been deposited, 
making 24 months in all; and 4 per cent is optional with the 
country banks. They may keep that part either in their own 
vaults or with the reserve bank. Banks in reserve cities under 
the new system will be required to keep in their own vaults 5 
per cent of their deposits instead of 123 per cent under the old 
system, and they will be required to deposit with the reserve 
banks 6 per cent under the new system instead of 12} under 
the old system. 

This 6 per cent may be paid in as follows: One per cent 
within the first 6 months, 1 per cent within the next 6 months, 
1 per cent within the next 6 months, 1 per cent within the next 
6 months, 1 per cent within the next 6 months, and 1 per cent 
within the next 6 months, thus allowing the transfer to be made 
in installments every 6 months until the whole 6 per cent has 
been deposited, making 36 months in all; and the other 4 per 
cent of the required reserve may be, at their option, kept in 
their own vaults or with the reserve bank. Banks in central 
reserve cities are required to keep in their own vaults under 
the new system 5 per cent of their deposits, instead of 25 per 
cent under the old system, and they are required to keep with 
the reserve bank a reserye of 6 per cent, payable in instaliments, 
as in the case of banks in reserve cities; and the residue of the 
required reserve, namely, 4 per cent, they may, at their option, 
keep in their own vaults or with the reserve bank. By giving 
such time to the member banks to make their deposits in the 

reserve bank it makes the transfer of funds comparatively easy 
and will lead to little or no friction or financial disturbance. 
The system of reserves. proposed in the Hitchcock bill removes 
in the aggregate $457.961,476 of the reserves under the exist- 
ing system from the embargo of that system and makes the same 
available to the member banks for banking and discount pur- 
poses, while of the $353.887,253 of the reserves required to be 
deposited with the reserve banks about two-thirds of it, or 
5235 918.168, is available for discount purposes. It thus ap- 
pears that in the aggregate $693,879,644 of the reserves re- 
quired under the existing system will be available for discount 
purposes to member banks and reserve banks under the new 
system. 

These figures that I am using are obtained by applying the 
rules under the old system and under the Hitchcock bill to the 
figures given by the Comptroller of the Currency in bis report 
of September 10, 1913. The Glass bill requires a country bank 
to maintain a reserve of 12 per cent, 5 per cent to be kept in iis 


own vault and and 5 per cent ultimately in the reserve bank 
and 2 per cent optional with the member bank. The bill fur- 
ther requires banks in the reserve cities to maintain a perma- 
nent reserve equal to 18 per cent, one-half of it to be kept in 
their own vaults, 5 per cent in the reserve bank, and 4 per cent 
optional. As to banks in central reserve cities the bill requires 
practically the same reserve as for banks in reserve cities, with 
the same option. Under the last edition of the Owen bill coun- 
try banks are required to maintain a reserve of 12 per cent upon 
their demand liabilities and 5 per cent upon their time deposits, 
and of these reserves four-twelfths are to be kept in their own 
vaults and five-twelfths, payable in installments of one-twelfth 
every six months, in the reserve banks, and the residue of (he 
required reserve is optional with the member bank. The bill 
further requires that banks in reserve cities shall maintain a 
reserve equal to 15 per cent of the amount of their demand iia- 
bilities and 5 per cent of their time deposits, and of these re- 
serves six-fifteenths are to be kept in their own vaults, and six- 
fifteenths, payable in installments, in the reserve bank, and the 
balance of the required reserve optional with the banks. I think 
I am stating it correctly. In respect to banks in central reserve 
cities the bill requires that such banks maintain a reserve equal 
to 18 per cent of their demand liabilities and 5 per cent of their 
time deposits, of which six-eighteenths are to be kept in their 
own vaults and six-eighteenths, payable in installments, with 
the reserye bank, and the residue of the required reserves, at 
the option of the member banks, to be kept in their own vaults 
or with the reserve banks. 

I call your attention to this: 

The bill further provides that in lien of cash the Federal re- 
serye bank may accept from the member banks one-half of the 
required reserves in commercial paper eligible for discount. 

This I regard as a very dangerous innovation. Instead of 
depositing the required reserve in cash with the reserve banks, 
these different banks are allowed to deposit half of the reserves 
required in commereial paper. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Min- 
nesota yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. NELSON. Certainly. 

Mr. POMERENE. This provision grew out of the feeling 
that in making this change it should be as gradual and with 
as little disturbance of business as possible. The branch of the 
committee of which I have the honor to be a member felt that 
if all of the reserves were to be transferred in cash necessarily 
the member banks making the deposits would have to make 
some arrangement to get cash, and it might be that they would 
have to call some of their loans in order to meet the cash 
requirements. 

In order to avoid the necessity of calling their loans to any 
greater degree than we thought advisable, it was provided that 
50 per cent of the reserves might be transferred in the form of 
eligible commercial paper which could be indorsed and redis- 
counted. From the standpoint of the regional banks, we could 
see no difference between taking on the one hand 50 per cent 
of prime commercial paper, indorsed and passed upon by the 
reserve banks, and the other 50 per cent in cash; and taking, 
on the other hand, 100 per cent in cash and perhaps on the 
next day rediscounting the paper and turning the cash back to 
the banks. 

We believed this would avoid any undue disturbance which 
might be incident to the collection of the eash by the member 
bank in the first instance, taking it to the reserve bunk, then 
rediscounting the paper, and giving it back into the marts of 
trade, 

Mr. NELSON. The reply I have to make to that is, in the 
first place, that we have allowed such a length of time to elapse 
before the reserves are required to be transferred that it really 
will be no burden. In the case of country banks we give 24 
months, and in the case of other banks 36 months. ‘The 
mobilization of these reserves will not, as the Senator thinks, 
lead to a contraction of loans. In my opinion, it will lead to 
this: The banks will withdraw the reserves from the places 
where they now are, but they will withdraw them very gradu- 
ally. Therefore, if you allow that length of time, it seems to 
me it will be no burden. Some of the banks may put in com- 
mercial paper; most of them, I think, will not in this instance; 
so instead of loading up the reserve banks—instead of furnish- 
ing them an ample reserve of cash with which to operate—you 
tie them up with a certain amount of reserve paper. 

You must bear in mind in this connection that under the 
bills here—under both your bill and the bill we have reported 
the reserve banks must keep a reserve of these reserves of 333 
per cent, and they must keep that reserve in cash. Now, 
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assuming that the banks could put in 50 per cent in com- 
mercial paper, the only cash reserve they would have would be 
a limited amount. If you should apply the 33 per cent to the 
commercial paper and the 33 per cent to the cash, it would be 
equivalent to applying G6 per cent to the cash. It would be 
cutting down the cash ability of the reserve banks to the 
umount of 66 per cent, and to that extent it would cripple them. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Min- 
nesota further yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. NELSON. I do. 

Mr. POMERENE, It must be borne in mind that it is the 
purpose of these banks to pay some dividends, to have some 
earnings, and this is simply a privilege which is granted to the 
member banks to furnis: 50 per cent in commercial paper. 
They are not obliged to do it, and this applies orly to the pay- 
ments during the transitiou period. For the life of me I am 
not nble to see bow it Is going to be dangerous to say to a 
member bank. “ You can bring $100,000 in cash and deposit it 
in the reserve banks to-day and to-morrow rediscount your 
paper in the amount of. say, $50.000. or you can bring. in the 
first instance: $50.000 In rediscounted paper and $50.000 in cash.“ 

If you should require all of It to be in cash, it might be that 
the member bank which is seeking to comply with this law 
would be compelled to call loans to the extent of $50,000 in 
order to meet the c»sh requirement. 

Mr. NELSON. In the nature of the case T do not think that 
would be so. but just imagine this case: Suppose all the mem- 
ber banks availed themselves of this privilege. You would 
have the reserve bank starting out with half of its reserves 
that are supposed to be for the protection of all the banks, 
represented by commercial paper instend of by cash. If our 
present reserve system were tn that condition—that half of the 
reserves were in commercial paper instead of cash—you may 
imagine what would be the result. 

The bank is required. if it issues reserve notes, to keep under 
your bill a reserve of 334 per cent; under our bill a reserve 
of 45 per cent. In this way you cripple it; you load it up 
with commercial paper, which will not enable it to maintain its 
proper reserves. 

The bank can not loan out more than two-thirds of its 
reserves. It has to keep one-third of its reserves. If half of 
its reserves were loaned ont, there would be little more to loan 
of the reserves; it would be eqnivalent to 66 per cent of the 
balance of the reserves; in other words, two-thirds of the 
cash reserves, 

Suppose one-half of the cash reserves deposited in the regional 
banks consisted of conimercin! paper; the other half of the 
reserves, 66 per cent of it—two-thirds of the other half in cash— 
would have to remain; and the result would be that you would 
have only one-third of 50 per cent that would be available. 
In that way you would seriously cripple a bank. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, it does seem to me, with 
all due respect, that the Senator from Minnesota overlooks 
this fact: If there is a need for a given amount of currency 
in the country, we must get It either from the member banks 
or from the regions! banks. If all of the banks should avail 
themselves of this privilege, and furnish 50 per cent in redis- 
counted paper, there would be very little necessity for these 
banks to go to the regional banks in order to get accommodation. 

Mr. NELSON. But suppose they wanted more money? 

Mr. POMERENE. Pardon me just a moment. If, however. 
there is a need for the cash at the time, and they bring in 
all of the reserve requirements in cash, it must be Immediately 
loaned out by the reserve bank. It seems to me it makes no 
difference, except that the meniber banks in the first instance 
must take their money out of the commerce of the country in 
order to place it in the regional reserve banks. and when they 
do that to thut extent they are disturbing trade conditions, 
unless there is a plethora of money in the country. 

Mr. NELSON. The Senator is mistaken in one thing. They 
are not taking the money out of the commerce and trade of the 
country; they are tnking it out of the reserves of the country 
which are tied up. and they are simply transferring the reserves 
from one set of bunks to these reserve banks. 

More than that. the Senator assumes in his statement that 
every time application is made to a reserve bank by a member 
bank for accommodntion the reserve bank must Issue currency 
That is not the theory at all. ‘The theory of this bill is that 
when applications are made by a member bank to have its paper 
discounted it is the duty of the reserve bank, if it has the cash 
on hand, to discount it: and it is only when the member bank 


What wou'd the reserve banks have to loan out if you shonid 
cripple them in the first instance? May not the banks want a 
great deal more accommodation? May not some bunks want im- 
mediately to apply to the reserve bank for accommodation? 
May they not bring up paper and say. We want to discount 
this paper; we want to secure so much cash or so much bauk 
credit“? You cripple the reserve banks for the time being; you 
cut them off from loanable funds. 

Mr. POMERENE. There will be less demand for the cash 
that Is in the vaults of the regional reserve banks if they can 
bring the rediscounted paper. In the statement I made I did 
not mean to indicate thut currency would be issued every time 
a member bank might make an application for money. Of 
course, the new currency, Federal reserve notes, would be 
issued only in the event that the reserve bank did not huve the 
necessary cash on band. 

Mr. NELSON. Here you have in one case 24 months and in 
the other case 36 months in which to put in these reserves. 
If during all that period half of these reserves can consist of 
commercial paper of one kind or another—I mean eligible 
paper, of course—during all that period you will bave the bank 
crippled to that extent in doing the business for which it was 
intended. 

Mr. POMERENE. If half the reserves are received by the 
Federal reserve bank, it will not be compelled to furnish so 
much ensh to the member banks. 

Mr. NELSON. The Senator is assuming thut all the applica- 
tions for loans and all the applications for help during that 
period would be limited to supplying these reserves. If that 
were the case, what be bas stated m'ght occur; but. as a mutter 
of fact. applications undoubtedly will be made during the sen- 
sonal demands for currency. In the fall of every year applica- 
tions will be made, or every time the erop-moving se: son comes 
around, varying with the condition of the conntry. You cripple 
the bank to that extent. and drive it to seeking the issue of 
currency when it onght not to be driven to It. 

The Hitchenck bill provides—and I call the attention of the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Pace] to this—tkat if a State bank 
or trust company is required by the laws of its State to keep 
its reserves either in its own vaults or with another Stute 
bank or trust company such reserve deposits so kept in such 
State bank or trust company shall be construed as though they 
were reserve deposits in a national bank. The new Owen bill 
is substantially the same with some slight modifications. but it 
contains an additional provision which seems to me to be of a 
very questionable character, namely. in permitting a member 
bank te reduce its reserves in the reserve bank by checking 
against the same under certain circumstances. That is, it can 
cut down its reserves by drawing checks #gainst them. 

This may lead to undue expansion on the part of a member 
bank and unduly diminish the resources of the reserve bank. 
Section 22 of the Hitchcock bill requires a Federal reserve bonk 
to have at all times in Its vaults, in gold certificates or luwful 
money, a sum equal to not less than 35 per cent of its net de- 
posits in addition to the reserves required for Federal reserve 
notes. This reserve, however, may be. In cases of emergency, 
reduced to 25 per cent, but no lower; but In case of a reduction 
from 35 per cent to 25 per cent, s graduated tax as a deterrent 
is provided for. In these respects there is a difference between 
this bill and the Glass und Owen bills. 

The Glass bill authorizes loans on improved farms. but not 
for a longer term than one year. which is of no practical value, 
as farm loans are not made for such a short period. In the 
West and Northwest, all through the farming country, I know 
of no cases of farm loans, mortgages on farms, that are made for 
less than five years. If a farmer is obliged to borrow a small 
sum of money for a short time. he goes to the bank and gives 
his note. If they are not satisfied with his signature they have 
him get a signer, as they call it; or. if not that, they require 
him to give a chattel mortgage. Loans on farms are invariably 
for five years or over. 

Both the Hitchcock and Owen bills authorize lonns on im- 
proved farms to the extent of 50 per cent of their value. and for 
n term of five years. Under the Hitchcock bill the aggregate 
of such loans on the part of any bank must not exceed one-third 
of its time deposits. while under the Owen bill they must not 
exceed 25 per cent of the eapital and surplus of a bunk. 

It seems to me that the provision of the Hitchcock bill in this 
respect is much more elastic und favorable thaw the Owen bill. 
The capital of the small country banks is not usually very large 
and their surplus is asa rule quite small, while their time de- 
posits are always considerable, and inasmueh as they nsually 


is short of cash and needs currency that it must apply for | draw Interest they are of a permanent and reliable character and 


leave to issue reserve notes. 


make them a safe basis for the limit prescribed for farm loans. 
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In this connection I call attention to one provision in this 
section relating to farm loans. That was inserted at my in- 
stance. Weall know out West that national banks have been for 
years accustomed to receive time deposits, practically doing a 
savings-bank business. They receive deposits from farmers and 
pay interest on them, usually in the form of certificates. Some 
are in the form of bank books, but generally they are time cer- 
tificates. I know in the little town in which I live where we 
have three banks, which are comparatively small compared with 
the big city banks, while the deposits of those three banks run 
from $1,000,000 up to $1,200,600, on an average, more than two- 
thirds of them—lI might almost say three-fourths of them—are 
the deposits of farmers, and they are time deposits. The banks 
issue certificates. Usually they do not pay any interest unless 
the money is left for six months. It is customary if it is left 
for six months to pay 3 per cent, and if left for one year 4 per 
cent. The great portion of their deposits are of that permanent 
character. 

Some question has arisen from time to time, but it has never 
been directly ruled upon so far as I know, or in a mandatory 
way, as to whether the national banks have the right to accept 
time loans or pay interest on deposits. To cover that question 
and make it safe, I had this language inserted in this provision, 
and I call the attention of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Pos- 
ERENE] to it, who does me the honor of listening to me. 

That deposits in national banks, payable more than 30 days after 
they are made, shall be known as time deposits, and— 

I call the Senator's attention to this language 
such banks may continue hereafter, as heretofore, to receive time de- 
. posits and to pay interest on the same. 

I think that it is very important to save all questions that 
might be raised, and inasmuch as gentlemen on the side of the 
Senator from Ohio are in control of the situation, I would sug- 
gest to him that he incorporate that provision in the paragraph, 

Mr. POMERENE. It is practically placing in a mandatory 
form what has been the practice. 

Mr. NELSON. Exactly; it is legalizing it. 
tor will see to it that the change is made. 

The Hitebeock and new Owen bill both provide that national 
banks may establish foreign branches. The Hitchcock bill re- 
quires that the capital of a foreign branch shall be $5,000,000, 
while the Owen bill requires only $1,000,000. In the opinion of 
our section of the committee, a branch bank in a foreign coun- 
try, where most of their banks have large capitals and sur- 
pluses, would cut a sorry figure and accomplish little with so 
small a capital as $1,000,000; that in order that such a branch 
bank may be of any service to our banks in this country it 
ought to be of sufficient size and capitalization to be able to 
compete, at least for our own business, with the big banks of 
the foreign countries on equal terms. 

Now, Mr. President, I have gone over in detail the very im- 
portant paragraphs of the bill for the purpose of showing what 
the Glass bill is, what the Owen bill is, and what the Hitchcock 
bill is, and I have pointed out what I consider to be the virtue 
and good qualities of the Hitchcock bill over and above the 
Owen bill and the Glass bill. 

To summarize briefly what I have thus described in some 
detail, it will appear that in the following particulars the 
Hitchcock bill is more efficient and more effective in accomplish- 
ing what ought to be the ultimate purpose and object of such 
legislation, namely: 

First. In the number of reserve banks and the capital re- 
quired for such banks. 

Second. In the matter of stock subscription and its payment. 

Third. In the matter of the appointment of the board of 
directors of the reserve banks and the Government control 
through the same. 

Fourth. In regard to the distribution of the earnings of the 
reserve banks. 

Fifth. In regard to the make-up, number, term of office, 
salary, and powers of the reserve board. 

Sixth. In regard to the deposit of Government funds. 

Seventh. In regard to the system of bank reserves; and 

Eighth. Finally, in the most important matter of all, the 
issue, the circulation, and the prompt redemption of the re- 
serve notes to be issued under the new system. 

One of the chief ends sought is to gather, up, to concentrate, 
and to utilize where most needed the mandatory and other re- 
serves of the member banks. As these banks gather up, con- 
centrate, and utilize the funds and credits of their depositors, 
so the reserve banks must build up a volume of available 
credits from the resources—the reserves—of the member banks. 
And the greater the concentration of such reserves, the less 
they are dissipated and scattered,-the more valuable and effec- 
tive the system will proye to be, especially in great emergencies. 


I trust the Sena- 


We are in effect establishing a central bank here at Washington 
under the domination of the reserve board, with 4, 8, or 12 
branches, with the capital and reserves in these branches, to be 
ultimately handled and marshaled by the central authority 
that has no funds under its keeping or direct disposal, but 
must in case of emergency order one branch to help another 


branch. It is like a general fighting a big battle with 8 or 12 
corps on the fighting line without a single central reserve to 
draw from in case of undue and dangerous pressure on any 
part of his line of battle. In such a case he must constantly 
feed the most threatened part of his line from those parts of 
the line that he deems for the time being to be less threatened, 
thus weakening one part of his line for the purpose of strength- 
ening another part of his line, 

A general relying on such a system of reserves is not a first- 
class general and runs a great risk in the hour of combat. And 
so while in normal times one reserye bank may well rely for 
help on another bank, through the order of the reserve board, 
yet in the midst of acute money stringency, or in the face of an 
impending panic or run, when the conflagration is likely to 
break out and spread with the force and speed of a great prairie 
fire, the hasty transfer of funds from one reserve bank to an- 
other will be most difficult and hazardous in the extreme, for 
the bank drawn upon may at any moment be exposed to the con- 
flagration and need all of its resources at home. It is moreover 
to be noted that each reserve bank will naturally be governed 
as to the volume of credits it grants by the volume of its own 
resources, and that it will not, except remotely, be governed in 
its operations by the operations of the other reserve banks. 
The presumption is that each reserve bank will ordinarily grant 
all the credit it can, all that its own resources can well carry. 
It is also to be further noted that there is lurking in the system 
a temptation to the negligent management of a reserve bank to 
unduly expand its own credits for the reason that in case of 
stress it can look for help to other banks of the system. But I 
will not dwell any further on these and other drawbacks of the 
system. It is sufficient for me to say at this moment that all 
these drawbacks and all other risks incident to a scattered sys- 
tem of reserve banks can be obviated and eliminated only by the 
establishment of a strong Goyernment-controlled central bank, 
which because of party platforms and purely political consid- 
erations is not to be vouchsafed to us at this time. 

I hope the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Witr1ams] will 
take this to heart. 

No less important than husbanding and utilizing the re- 
serves is the securing of a paper currency responsive to the 
commercial and industrial needs of our country and as good as 
gold in the hands of the holder. A currency based upon and 
measured by first-class short-time commercial paper, growing 
out of the daily transactions of trade and commerce, and not 
out of speculative and promoting ventures, is the determining 
factor of the desired elasticity. The volume of such currency 
will in the nature of the case be governed by the ebb and flow 
of trade and commerce, the only self-regulating factor; and the 
requirement of a gold reserve of 45 per cent, as proposed by the 
Hitcheock bill, will not only make such currency safe, but it 
will also act as a deterrent to undue expansion, for the gold 
reserve must be secured as well as the commercial paper before 
the reserve notes can issue. A reserve bank can give book 
credit and note credit. I refer to our bill. Its book credit is 
backed by a reserve of 35 per cent, while its note credit is 
backed by a gold reserye of 45 per cent. And this ample gold 
reserve, as the experience of the other great countries of the 
world teaches us, will at all times check undue expansion of note 
credit. And this lesson comes to us not only from abroad, but 
our own experience, under the obsolete State bank systems, 
affords us ample evidence of the danger that flows from the 
issue of paper currency without ample gold reserve. It is also 
to be observed that a strong central bank is much better 
equipped for securing and maintaining an ample gold reserve 
by its control of discounts than a system of scattered reserve 
banks; but while this is so, we can, however, congratulate our- 
selves that the reserve notes that are to be issued under the 
proposed system will undoubtedly be as safe in the hands of the 
holders as our existing national-bank notes, so that while we 
have sought for and, in a measure, secured elasticity we have 
not sacrificed soundness and safety. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tuornton in the chair). 
The question is on the amendment of the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. OWEN]. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kansas sug- 
gests the absence of a quorum, and the Secretary will call the 
roll. 
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The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bacon Goff Overman Smoot 
Boral Gore Page Stephenson 
Brady Hitchcock Perkins Stone 
Brandegee Hollis Dittman Sutherland 
Bristow Ruches Poindexter Thompson 
Bryan James Pomerene Thornton 
urton Johnson Re Tillman 
Chilton Kern Robinson Townsend 
Clap Lane Famsbury Vardaman 
Cla 2 Wyo. Lea Shafroth Walsh 
Clarke, Ark. Lewis Sheppard Warren 
Crawford Lippitt Sherman Weeks 
Cummins McLean Shields Williams 
Dillingham Martine, N. J. Shively Works 
dn Pont Nelson Simmons 
Wietcher Norris Smith, Ad. 
Gallinger O'Gorman Smith. S. C. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. OWEN. I observe thit, although I was in the Senate 
Chamber. I neglected to answer to my nume on the call. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa ask permission that his name be added? 

Mr. OWEN. No: I do not. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, T desire to give notice that to- 
morrow at the close of the routine morning business I shall 
seek to address the Senate on the question of regional banks 
versus a centro! institution. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President. Jast night at the close of 
the evening session I was making some observations on the 
pending bill. I wish to occupy the attention of the Senaste a 
short time only in continuing the line of discussion in which I 
was engaged when the Senate adjourned. 

I was discussing the question of the ownership of the stock 
in these reseive banks and the provision in the bill which 
coerces national banks into taking the stock or suffering the 
penalty of giving up their charter and going out of business. 
I challenged Senator: to point to a single provision anywhere in 
the existing banking systems of the world a3 a parallel for this 
coercive feature of the pending bill, and 1 insist that no such 
precedent enn be cited. 

Mr. President. if it appeared that the principal and essential 
purpose for which this law is to be enacted would fnil in the 
absence of this drastic coercive fenture, there might be some 
justification for it; but it does not seem to me thut there is any- 
thing in the situstion whieh sustains the contention that the 
purposes sought to be attained by this legislation would fail 
if the matter of subscribing and owning the shares in these 
banks was made optionn so fur as the national bunks of the 
country are concerned, just as it is optional so far as State 
banks and trust companies are concerned. and if the public 
were to have the privilege of subscribing for this stock as well 
as the banks. 

I have here a statement by one of the experts who came 
before the committee, a very competent gentleman. disinter- 
ested, as I understand it. not himself engaged in the banking 
business, and therefore not speaking from the standpoint of 
self-interest at all. Mr. Conant enme before the committee sev- 
eral times and placed bis valuable services at the disposal of 
each of the factions of the committee which have made reports 
here, and his opinions were highly respected. In his testimony, 
discussing the particulur feature to which I am addressing my- 
self, he said: 


I am opposed to the present draft of the bill In compelling national 
hanks te enter the system or dissolving their charters within one year. 
I think it is not in accordance with the conservatism of Anglo-Saxon 
laws. I understand it i legal—that the Government bas reserved the 
right to modify or revoke charters. But in Massachusetts, of which 
State I am a native. and of which State I am prohder at the moment 
than that in which 1 now live, the law which authorizes the legislature 
to modify or annul charters is supposed to be invoked only in case of 
gross laches on the part of a corporation, or to make some trifling 
Amendment. The proposition that a corporation which has a charter for 
20 years, and in which shareholders bave Invested their capital, beliey- 
ing it would be a good investment. within ove year should be compeiled 
to accept provisions which it ol Hc are objectionabe to many of them, 
or be dissolved, F think Is drastic and un-American, That does not nec- 
essurily imply that the bil! can not be carried out with some modifica- 
tions. 

Mr. Conant expresses confidence that this enforced subscrip- 
tion of stock is not necessary to the successful operation of the 
law, and that it can be put into operation just as well through 
subscription extended to the public as by confining that sub- 
scription and ownership to the banks themselves. He says: 

This whole bill Is largely an experiment. There is nobody who can pre- 
dict how ft is going te work. We can not predict whether the present 
banks are going to tumble over each other to get into the system or stay 
out. It would a very unfortunate experience if three-fourths of them 
should stay out. Perhaps you can do it, provided that your big institu- 
tions in the reserve cities and the central reserve cities shall be brought 
in by persuasion or perhaps by a certain amount of compulsion, although 
I do not believe much in compulsion in financial matters. If you have 


a means of providing banking capital in your reserve centers, the 


system will go along just as well wit! out the smaller banks. If you can 
sell your capital to private shareholders, with a 5 per cent interest, 
with a reasontble expectation of making 5 per cent on the investment. 
1 think you would have no difficulty in selling It. Then you would be 
able to start the system on a sound going footing, and the question 
peli otber banks should come in would be left to subsequent develop- 

Now, Mr. President, just look at this proposition squarely for 
a moment and see if the statement of Mr. Conant does not 
mest your own view of fairness und justice in harmonizing this 
legislition with the common rights of the avernge cit'zen of 
these United States and with the rights of stockholders who 
hold stock in a small nationi! bank of only $25,000 enpital or 
$50,000 capital: and, as I reenlt it, over one-half of the seven 
thousand and odd national banks in the United States are bunks 
With a capital of $50,000 and 825.000. 

Those ure the small bunks. serving country constituencies; 
not engaged in the large financia! operations of the country. but 
serving effectively and well small communities in small towns 
und in country villoges. The stockholders of those bunks us 
individuals have nothing to say about whether or not they shall 
take this steck. They have the snme standing and no more as 
other individuals in those communities who have no stock in 
those bunks. 

My friend from Missouri [Mr. Reep] last night intimated, 
when he interrupted me. that because these banks ure scattered 
all over the country and thair stockholders are men enguged in 
the ordinary vocations in those various communities, to require 
the binks in which they have shares to come into this system and 
to take this stock Is. in effect. requiring the public to take this 
stock. That is far-fetched. It is not a correct statement at all. 

This bill is not dealing with those stockholders, it is not 
recognizing those stockholders, it is not recognizing any right 
on their part to ownership of the bunks we are creating, but it 
is dealing with the corporate entity which we eal! a national 
bank or national banking associntion; it is dealing with it in 
its essence as an incorporated bank. It is not recognizing in 
any sense the stockholders who may have a share in it. It is 
saying to that corporate entity called a national banking asso- 
ciation, “ You, and you alone, are required to subscribe for this 
stock, and you refuse to subscribe to it at the risk of giving up 
your existence.” In principle it is the same as if this law, 
instead of saying it to this corporate entity which you ae 
recognizing here zs n national bauk, were to say to the stock- 
holder engaged in his ordinary pursuits, We require you to 
svbscribe stock to this enterprise, or we probibit you from con- 
tinuing to carry on your business.” That is not literally a cor- 
rect statement of the situation, I admit, because this is a bank 
with a charter received from the Government, granted to it 
by an act of Congress, whi'e the individual stockholder, as an 
individual, is engaged in the prosecution of his judividunl and 
private pursuits. I do not mean that it is parallel and identi- 
cal, but T say that the consequences, the penalty visited upon 
this bunk because it refuses to take this stock, is a pennlty 
which. in effect, puts that bank out of business, just as the Goy- 
ernment might put the individual out of business. 

Mr. REED. Mr President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I do. 

Mr. REED. 1 undertook to interrogate the Senator from 
South Dakota Inst evening. but he was too busy to permit me to 
conclude what I wanted to ssk bim. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. But the Senutor will remember that it 
was pretty late, 

Mr. REED. Yes; I recall that it was late, and. of course. the 
Senator is not obliged to break in on his discourse. I should 
like, if the Senator now has a disposition to yield to me for 
that purpose, to ask him one or two questions in order to elicit 
his views. 

The Senator speaks of a distinction between requiring the 
stockholder of a national bank or permitting the stockholder of 
a national bank to take the stock in the regional bank and re- 
quiring the bank as corporate entity to make such subscription. 
Does the Senator think that that is a substantial difference as 
a prectical question? 

I mean that if a thousand men own the stock of a bank, they 
own the bank; they own the corporation. If it would be fair 
and proper to require the stockholders. as such. to subscribe for 
an additional share of stock each. would there be any difference 
in the practical effect worked out under that kind of require- 
ment and requiring the corporate entity itself to subscribe for 
an equal amount of stock? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I do not see that there would, and I 
should be opposed to a law which would undertake to coerce the 
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individual stockholder against his will into subscribing for an 
additional share of stock, holding before him the penalty that 
unless he did so he could no longer transact business, as un- 
American and against the spirit of Anglo-Saxon civilization, just 
as strenuously; and more so, indeed, than I would urge it 
against the entity you call the national banking corporation. 

Mr. REED. I may have misunderstood the Senator, but I 
understood him to be making that very distinction. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Not in that way; far from it. 

Mr. REED. And if he was making that distinction, I wanted 
to ascertain whether he thought there was any real difference 
between the two plans. That brings us to this 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Let me make myself clear there. 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. It would add to the repugnance and the 
revulsion I have for the enforcement of such a principle if it 
were applied to the individual stockholders beyond what I 
now hold against it as applied to a banking corporation. 

Mr. REED. Now, may I not be permitted to ask one or two 
further questions? Does the Senator think that a bank should 
so manage its business affairs that it can not pay to its depos- 
itors on demand the money they have turned over to it? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I entirely justify the purposes of the bill, 
which are to make the banks more efficient and more able to 
meet such demands as the Senator refers to; and my contention 
is that those features of the bill can remain operative and in 
full force and effect and be executed with free ownership and 
the right of public subscription to the stock as well as if it is 
confined, as proposed here, to coercive subscription by the banks. 

Mr. REED. Of course, Mr. President, I am trespassing on 
the Senator's time, and 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I am perfectly willing to yield. 

Mr. REED. And I have no right to indicate to him the 
character of answer he ought to make, but the question I asked 
was merely preliminary. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. My answer is affirmative, if the Senator 
prefers to have it that way for the purpose of asking another 
question. 

Mr. REED. If it be true that it is the duty of a bank to 
always hold itself in a position to respond to the legal demands 
of its depositors, then I ask the Senator if it is not the duty of 
the lawmaking power to prescribe regulations which will, so 
far as possible, compel a bank to maintain itself in a position to 
respond to the demands which the Senator says it ought to 
respond to? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I cordially agree with that statement. 

Mr. REED. The Senator, then, will agree with me that Con- 
gress has the right to require the banks to keep in their yaults 
enough reserves to be able to respond to every demand, will he 
not? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. That is making it pretty broad, because 
that might be construed as requiring them to keep in their 
vaults practically all the money they have. 

Mr. REED. I am talking about the right of Congress as a 
legal proposition, not as a question of accommodating the banks. 
The Senator has already said that the banks ought to maintain 
themselyes in a position where they can respond to every de- 
mand. If they ought to so maintain themselyes, then Congress 
ought to command them to so maintain themselves, should it 
not? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Well, I do not want to make a statement 
so broad that it would imply that the Government could create 
a bank, induce and encourage men to subscribe to its stock 
and to invest their capital in the stock for the purpose of 
carrying on business, and then turn around and practically 
paralyze it; for instance, with the declared purpose of making 
it safe, going so far in that direction that it would prevent it 
from doing business at all. I think the exercise of power to 
so great an extent would be an abuse. I do not know how far 
the Senator from Missouri means to go. 

Mr. REED. I am not talking about the Government going 
to the extent of doing anything which would be merely destruc- 
tive; I am talking about the duty of the Government to compel 
banks to maintain themselyes in a position where they can 
respond to just demands, which the Senator has already said 
they should always be prepared to respond to. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. All reasonable regulations of the law 
with that object in view are certainly within the scope of con- 
gressional authority and are sound in principle. 

Mr. REED. Now, Mr. President, if that is true, the Govern- 
ment clearly has the right to require the banks to maintain 
larger reserves than they now maintain. That is true, is it not? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. To maintain larger reserves, or they can 
change the method of managing and holding the reserves so 


that they will be more efficient; for instance, by mobilizing 
them, by having a common reservoir for them, and perhaps by 
reducing the amounts required, because rendering the reserves 
more effective, more mobile, would make it possible to reduce 
the aggregate amount held by each bank. 

Mr. REED. But the Senator is doing more than answering 
my question. He does concede that the Government has the 
right, in the interest of the safety of depositors and in order 
that the banks may be compelled to always stand able to meet 
just demands, to increase the amount of reserves or to require 
the reserves to be held in a certain place other than they are 
now heid, which, of course, concedes that feature of the bill 
which requires the reseryes to be placed in regional banks. 
8 CRAWFORD. Very well; I am not finding fault with 

at. 

Mr. REED. Very well. Then the complaint of the Senator 
is reduced down to the question of a contribution to the capital 
stock of the institution which is created for the benefit of the 
banks in order to enable the banks to mobilize their reserves 
and to use their reserves for their own benefit; in other words, 
the Senator’s complaint is that, in endeayoring to relieve the 
banks, in endeavoring to create a greater efficiency for the banks, 
in endeayoring to furnish them facilities by which they can 
utilize reserves which now must lie dead or dormant, the Gov- 
ernment proposes to be guilty of the heinous offense of asking 
the banks to contribute 6 per cent of their capital and their 
surplus to the creation of a reservoir that is built for their 
benefit and the benefit of nobody else. Does the Senator think 
there is any outrage or wrong in that? 

Mr, CRAWFORD. Mr. President, the Senator with his usual 
strength and power and, I must confess, with the ingenuity 
with which he is gifted, makes a statement from his viewpoint, 
but I decline to adopt it—I am addressing myself now to his 
aay sentences—as a correct statement of this particular propo- 
sition. 

Mr. President, the question of requiring banks to keep re- 
seryes and hold them, either in their own vaults at all times as 
a protection to their own groups of depositors or giving them 
the option either to hold reserves in thelr own banks or carry 
a portion of them in certain other banks in reserve cities or 
in central reserve cities or in reserve banks, is not a question in 
which the banks alone have an interest. 

Mr. REED. No. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. It is a question in which the entire coun- 
try has an interest; it is a question in which every person who 
may have business in any of the banks has a very lively inter- 
est; it is a question in which the entire fabric of business 
throughout the United States stands in a relation of very great 
dependence ; and it is upon the broadest grounds of public policy, 
and to promote public welfare, that legislation of this sort is 
proposed. It is not a question of simply levying a tax or an 
assessment upon a particular line of business in order to capi- 
talize the reserve banks, and it is not fair to undertake to con- 
fine it to a limit of that kind. The bill which I am criticizing 
in that respect does not propose to do that, becauso it under- 
takes to guarantee that, if the business will justify, it will pay 
to the banks subscribing to the stock of the reserve banks divi- 
dends at 5 per cent. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the public is interested in the 
banks not going down. Nobody said they were not. Of course, 
all business depends upon the banks remaining stable, because 
we do business through them. Nobody has denied that. What I 
have said is that the primary obligation is upon the banks, and 
that this bill is primarily intended to make the banking system 
more capable of performing its functions, to protect it from dis- 
asters that now threaten it, to enable the bankers to use reserves 
they can not now properly use; and that, therefore, the direct 
benefit, the immediate benefit, comes to the banks. 

Now, Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me, does he 
think that the banks are taking any chances of losing the capi- 
tal they put into the regional banks? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I am not discussing the question from 
that standpoint at all. The Senator is anticipating. He is ask- 
ing questions along a certain line before I have developed my 
thought. I refuse to place the proposed organization of the re- 
serve banks and the mobilization of reserves, the establishment 
of these reservoirs, upon the narrow ground that we are simply 
providing for the creation of a bank for banks, We have heard 
it over and over again here that the new system is simply to 
provide a bank for banks. It ought to be something more than 
a bank for banks, and that is why I am criticizing it. 

Mr. REED. That hardly answers my question, which was, 
whether the Senator thought that the bankers and the banks 
were taking any great chance of losing the amount of money 
which they may contribute to the stock of the reserve banks? 
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Mr. CRAWFORD, I have made no such statement and I 
make no such contention. I do not contend that this is an un- 
safe investment for the banks. I think it is very probable that 
it will be a good investment; that it will earn money; and, 
therefore, I maintain that it should not be an exclusive privi- 
lege enjoyed only by the banks. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, if it is almost certain to make 
money, if it is so fine an investment that the banks ought not to 
be permitted to have it exclusively, then what becomes of the 
Senator's argument that we are perpetrating an outrage upon 
the banks when we compel them to make an investment which 
is so good that it is an outrage to refuse to the general public 
a chance to participate in it? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President, my objection to the prin- 
ciple underlying this feature of the bill is not weakened one par- 
ticle. whether you take the view that it is going to be a losing 
investment or whether you take the view that it is going to be 
a profitable investment. ‘The principle is just the same in each 
case. If the Government of the United States comes to me and 
undertakes to say that I must invest my money in the stock of 
the Chicago & North Western Railway Co., and that if I do not 
do so within a period of one year the strong arm of the Goy- 
ernment will compel me to abandon the prosecution of the busi- 
pess in which I am engaged, it does not change the dangerous 
character of that principle, whether they can convince me that 
upon my inyestment in the stock of the Chicago & North Western 
Railway Co. I would receive a dividend of 50 per cent per an- 
num or whether I could convince them that I should lose every 
dollar that I put into it. The principle is the same in either 


case. 
Mr. REED. But, Mr. President, the Senator entirely misses 
the point. Nobody proposes to say to a private citizen, “ You 


shall make an investment”; nobody proposes to say to a bank, 
“You shall make an inyestment.” What it is proposed to do 
is to say to the banks, You shall make yourselyes safe; this 
is the means provided; and if you do not take it and thus place 
yourselves in a position to respond to your legal abilities, then 
you must go out of business.” I now want to apply the Sen- 
ator’s own illustration 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me 


Mr. REED. If the Milwaukee road 
Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr, President—— 
Mr. REED. Let me finish. 


Mr. CRAWFORD. I want to—— 

Mr. REED. Let me finish this statement. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The Senator knows that I bave the kind- 
liest feelings toward him, and all that, but does the Senator 
think it is quite fair to my argument, before I have fairly 
started, to put in all this time, going from one question to an- 
other and from that to another, until I have practically been 
earried far afield and broken the continuity of my argument? 
I say that now, so that the Senator will have some consideration 
for my desire to present my thoughts in a somewhat connected 
manner. 

Mr. REED. I want merely to finish this statement, and I 
will not further interrupt the Senator, because I think he has 
been very patient and very gracious. 

I want to apply his Milwaukee railroid illustration as it 
ought to be applied. The Government has no right to say to the 
Senator, or to any other citizen, “You must buy the stock of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad. If it were to 
undertake to do so, it would violate the fundamentals of our 
Constitution; but the Government has the right to say to the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad, “It is your duty to 
provide reasonably safe appliances and reasonably safe tracks 
over which to carry the citizens of the country; if you have a 
bridge over a stream in a dangerous condition, you shall repair 
that bridge or you shall quit business.” 

That isa parallel to this thing. The Government has no right 
to say to the private citizen: “ You shall subscribe to the stock 
of a bank.” The Government has no right to say to a bank: 
“You shall subscribe to the stock of another bank.” The Gov- 
ernment has, however, the right to say to a bank: “ You are ina 
dangerous position, and here is a remedy we propose. You must 
accept that remedy and put yourself in a safe position, or we 
will no longer permit you to exist, because you are not.capable 
of fulfilling the functions you undertook to fulfill and for which 
we chartered you.” 

That is all there is of this cry of “ outrage” and “ wrong.” 
Instead of the banks complaining because they are required to 
contribute to this system, they ought rather to regard it as a 
legislative beneficence which is proposed; for we intend, under 
this bill, to make their reserves liquid, to permit them to re- 
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borrow those reserves, and thus haye the benefit of them. On 
top of that, we propose—— 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President 

Mr. REED. We propose under this system to issue the money 
of the Government, and give it to these banks—— 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED. Just a moment. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I yielded to the Senator to ask me a 
question, not to make a long argument. 

Mr. REED. When banks, under that sort of proposition, 
complain because they are required to put up 3 per cent of their 
capital and surplus, upon which they get practically T} per cent 
return, it is a poor position for banks to take, and it is a poor 
position for their special pleaders to occupy. y 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Is the Senator asking me a question? I 
failed to get it, if he was asking a question in that speech. 

Mr. REED. I said I would not say anything more, so I shall 
have to sit down. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President, it becomes a habit, in 
undertaking to meet arguments upon the floor of the Senate, 
by some sort of innuendo to attempt to put the person presenting 
the argument into the attitude of being a special pleader, inter- 
ested in a special way, for the purpose of weakening in advance 
the things he desires to say. 

My opposition to the coercive feature of the bill does not rest 
upon any concern for the banks. They probably wiil take care 
of themselves. It is a protest against the application of a 
principle which I believe to be unjust; unjust if it related to 
a stockholder, unjust if it related to an individual citizen any- 
where, and in the same way, no more and no less, unjust to this 
entity you call a banking corporation. 

I maintain that the capital it is sought to create in these 
reserve banks to enable them to hold reserves, to receive de- 
posits, and to issue reserve notes, can be secured, and that this 
system can be erected and made successful without this coercive 
feature in the law. It is equally vicious whether the invest- 
ment in the stock by these banks results in great gain and profit 
to them or whether the investment results in material loss to 
them, and to their disadvantage. It makes no difference which 
result follows. If the investment is a profitable one, if it is one 
upon which they are to reap great advantage and the ownership 
of the stock is confined to them, then you are conferring upon 
them a special privilege, and you are denying that privilege to 
all the rest of the universal society under this Goyernment. Is 
that right? 

Suppose I have $5,000 which I am anxious to invest, and I 
think this stock in a Federal reserve bank is a good invest- 
ment; that I am perfectly willing to take 5 per cent dividends 
on my investment; that I am anxious to take that stock. Is it 
fair or just to say to me, “ You are not recognized; you have 
no rights; we refuse to take your money; we refuse to permit 
you to invest in it; this privilege is to be conferred only upon 
banks”? 

Why should it be confined to and conferred only upon banks, 
if it is a profitable investment? The people of the United 
States who have their funds husbanded are anxious to invest 
them. They are glad to get securities that are backed by the 
Government of the United States. They want municipal bonds 
or State bonds or Government bonds—securities of that kind— 
because they believe in them, because they think they are safe, 
because they are good investments. i 

I believe this stock will be a good investment for those who 
are satisfied with 5 per cent dividends. Why should the law 
be so framed as to exclude Smith, Brown, Jones, and Robinson 
from subscribing to the stock, and confer that right only upon 
banks? 

If you take the other view of the matter, if it is to be a losing 
investment, it is just as vicious and just as bad. Suppose we 
assume that it will not pay the 5 per cent dividends; that the 
dividends may be passed one year after another; that the 
reserve banks will be a disappointment. Suppose we assume 
that they baye not found avenues in which to invest the vast 
deposits they are holding. They are confined to dealing with 
banks, and can not deal with the public. They have not been 
able to earn the dividends; the investment has lain idle, and 
brought back nothing, and the certificates issued for the stock 
have depreciated until they can not be sold at par. Suppose 
we assume that they have gone down to 75 per cent or 50 per 
cent. Then you have coerced the little bank out in the coun- 
try, with $25,000 capital, into making an investment against 
its will, against its judgment, and you have put upon it that 
loss. 

The rule is just as vicious in one case as it is in the other. I 
am insisting that whether the Government, as a matter of law, 
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has the arbitrary power to compel this thing or not, it ought 
not to do it; that it is un-American to do it; that it is against 
the spirit of freedom in investing one’s own means and is not 
cnlled for here. That is not necessary. There is no precedent 
found for it anywhere. 

I desire now to call attention to the situation with reference 
to the matter of ownership of the great European banks. I call 
attention to a statement made by the very able and competent 
gentleman who was employed by the committee of the House of 
Representatives when it made its investigation of the Money 
Trust—a gentleman who enjoyed the complete confidence of the 
conunittee, so that its members never asked witnesses a ques- 
tion. This gentleman asked all of the questions. He assumed 
eontrol of the entire course of the examination from beginning 
“to the end, and it was extended over many months. His wide 
experience in the city of New York, his familiar acquaintance 
with all of these abuses in banking circles and in the great com- 
binations of the country, especially fitted him for the service 
he was employed to render and did render. I am speaking of 
Mr. Untermyer. 

I wish to call attention to what he says in an article contrib- 
uted to a magazine after these hearings were all concluded and 
the report made, which I have no doubt in a large measure was 
prepared by him. It is an article which he contributed to the 
public for the information of the American people after the 
Glass bill had been introduced in the House, after the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on Banking and Currency 
of the Senate had offered his bill here, and when the merits of 
the two bills were being discussed in the other branch of Con- 
gress and by the public generally. 

Mr. Untermyer, in this article in the North American Review, 
published in October last, says: 


As I read the bill, the reserve banks are not allowed to take private 
deposits nor to buy, sell, discount, or rediscount domestic bills or notes 
fin the open market or by any means except for or through the member 
Danks. In that way all healthy competition in the discount market is 
strangled, and the only effective way of keeping down the rate is pre- 
vented, If we ever hope to establish a discount market, the bill must 
be amended in the latter particular. 

He goes on and discusses these foreign banks and the owner- 
ship of their stock, He says; 

In England, France, Germany, and other countries the central or 
Government banks tako private deposits and buy paper directly in the 
open market in competition with the private banks, bankers, and in- 
dividuals who are their customers and for whom they rediscount. In 
this way the private discount rate is regulated, 

In 1906 the Reichsbank had 70,000 depositors, of which only 2,500 
were banks. There were 26,000 merchants, 9,500 farmers, 22,000 in- 
dustrial companies. The first deposit must amount to not less than 
150 marks ($37). and the account is not allowed to go below 50 marks 
($12.25), but the smallest deposit entry allowed is 2} cents. 

That is the kind of bank this great German Imperial Bank is. 
He goes on and says: 

In the same way the banks of France. England, and other countries 
have vast numbers of depositors, of which only a small proportion 
are banks. All the European Government and duasl-Government banks 
compete with the private institutions both in the taking of deposits 
and in the purchase and discount of commercial paper, except that they 
ullow no interest on deposits. 

He goes on further in regard to the ownership of these banks: 

The Bank of England has 145,530 shares scattered among 11,586 
individual shareholders, or an average holding of less than 1 shares 
each, Each owner of 500 shares or over has but one vote regardless 
of the amount heid. 

The Bank of France has 182,500 shares held by 32,807 holders, 
averaging 54 shares for each holder—11,592 holders have 1 share each; 
6,889 have 2 shares each; 1,742 have 10 to 20 shares each; 1,088 have 
21 to 50 shares each; 246 have 51 to 100 shares each. Only 108 holders 
have 100 shares or over. 7 

The Reichsbank has a capital of 100,000 shares. There are two 
classes. of stock—-40,000 shares of 3,000 marks ($750) each and 60,000 
shares of 1.000 marks ($250) each. On January 1, 1912, there were 
18.757 holders, with an ave of 54 shares each; 16.537 domestic 
owners held 29,810 shares of the first class and 58,540 shares of the 
tccond class. 

These are the great imperial banks of France and of Ger- 
inany that we have had pointed out to us over and over again 
during the years we have been investigating the question of 
improving our banking and currency system. Those great 
banks, which are held up to us as the guiding lights for us to 
imitate and follow, are banks whose stock belongs to the people, 
individual owners extending throughout the Empire, running 
up into thousands of holders, and are open to business trans- 
actions with them and with the public. 

What have you here? While, as I said last night, I expect 
to vote for the Hitchcock bill, and if it is defeated to vote for 
the Owen bill, because I heartily and fully believe in the pro- 
visions for an elastic currency and the mobilization of bank re- 
serves, and I think the provisions in each of the bills with re- 
gard to those two points are excellent, I am bound to say that 
in other respects—and this question of ownership is one of 
them—the bill as it came to us from the House, and as it is pre- 


sented by the Senator from Oklahoma, has some very vicious 
things in it, 

In the first place, you are interlocking all the national banks 
together. You are practically, by operation of law, making a 
joint ownership and trust combination among them and ex- 
cluding the public from any ownership or any interest in them. 
You are compelling the little banks to come in, and it is done 
with the knowledge that they will be overshadowed, dominated, 
and controlled and overwhelmed by the big banks. 

Who felt the keenest need for the relief this bill is to furnish? 
The big banks. It was the big banks that failed in discharging 
their duty to the country banks, namely, to give them their 
money when they were entitled to it in 1907. The big banks 
wanted this relief, asked for it, organized, and pushed a prop- 
aganda all over the country for a number of years to secure it. 
Of course they wanted a privately owned central bank, for 
which the American people would not stand, but they took the 
initiative. They gathered together the literature. They went 
out and made the speeches. They built up the sentiment be- 
cause they felt the need of having these provisions for mobiliza- 
tion of reserves and for additional curreucy in times of distress. 

In that respect their desire was sound. I have no criticism 
of that. They wanted, however, to throw out a net and compel 
all the little banks everywhere throughout the country to come 
in. They sought to shape the first bill so that they would have 
to come in, while apparently making it optional. In this 
bill you cut across lots, upon the theory that the shortest 
distance between two points ‘s a straight line, and say to 
these little banks: “You shall come in or qnit business.” 
When they ask: “What are we to receive as justification for 
our coming in?” you point out to them the provisions for redis- 
count. You say to them: “ You can bring your portfolio to a 
reserve bank, and you can get a book credit there, or you can 
put in your prime bills of exchange and notes and get currency, 
and go back home and loan out the currency to your people.” 
“Yes; but what kind of prime commercial paper do you 
require?” “ Well, it is commercial paper maturing in 30 days, 
60 days, or not to exceed 90 days.” The little banker out in a 
village of 1,500 people says: “ We have no such paper. We Joan 
to the live-stock grower and dealer. We loan to the country 
merchant. We loan to the farmer. ‘These borrowers come in 
und pay their interest and get a renewal from year to year, or 
from one six-months' period to another six-months’ period. 
We have no 90-day maturing paper, except so small an amount 
that we could not get any particular benefit from your bank. 
Besides that we have our correspondents in St. Paul and in 
Sioux City and in Minneapolis and in Omaha with whom we are 
carrying accounts. They accommodate us, and we have no 
trouble. We feel no need for anything of this kind. We feel 
no necessity to take stock in this bank. You have so hedged 
about your provisions for rediscounting paper and your classifi- 
eation of the kind of paper that will be received that they are 
of no benefit to us. We would like to get our money from the 
big banks down in New York when they owe it to us and we 
need it, and they refuse to pay it. We would like to have you 
build up a new system by which we shall not have a repetition 
of the experience of 1907, but so far as this reserve bank be- 
ing of direct benefit to us in the way of rediscounting paper, 
it is of no benefit at all.” Your answer to this small country 
bank is, “ You have got to come in or give up your business.” 
You say to John Smith, who would be glad to take 100 shares of 
this stock and get his 5 per cent dividend and who stands ready 
to subscribe for it, “ No; this.goes to the banks. You can not 
have it.” 

I protest against that as an unsound principle. I do not 
believe tying up the banks through coercion into this kind 
of a close corporation, excluding the public, is a good thing. 
So far as that feature of the bill is concerned, I believe it is a 
bad thing. I do not believe you will find, as I said last night, 
a parallel for it anywhere on earth. 

The private bank, the State bank, is not required to come in, 
There are, as I recall, about 17,000 of them in the country. 
They will continue to send their reserves down to New York 
and get 2 per cent on daily balances. The 2 per cent which 
they will get will go into their coffers, and the reserves which 
they keep there will continue to be invested in call loans 
as heretofore, because they are not in this system. You are 
not reaching these 17.000 State banks and trust companies. 
You are leaving it optional with them whether they shall come 
in or not. They may continue doing business in the old wiy, 
getting interest on daily balances as they did before, keeping 
accounts in New York and elsewhere as they did before. and 
they are competing in the various communities with the small 
national banks, which you are compelling to come in. : 
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How are you going to get in all the banks? There is no 
way on earth to get the State banks in except as they come in 
voluntarily. You will not have one-third of the banks in when 
you force the national banks in. You will have more than two- 
thirds of the banks of the country still outside of the reserve 
system. 

Why is it not better to have the capital stock of this bank 
furnished voluntarily by investors from the rank and file of 
the citizenship of the country? Why is it not better to open 
the books and let them come forward and take it, giving 
preference to small subscribers, and protecting the holding of 
this stock so that it will be impossible for it to be gobbled up 
and monopolized by a few? Why will not that be better? By 
doing so you will increase the banking capital of this country, 
from individual investments, $105,000,000. 

We were told by Mr. Forgan and other bankers when they 
appeared before the committee that it Is legitimate banking 
to loan out $12 to the public for every dollar held by the bank 
as capital, and under pressure the banks go farther than that. 

It is admitted that there is not sufficient banking capital 
when compared with the expansion of credits throughout the 
country. 

Now, if you can bring $105,000,000 additiongi banking capital 
to the service of the American people from the pockets of 
indiyiduals by opening the subscription books and letting them 
take this stock, why is that not better than by force of law to 
coerce every country bank into a great organization, which 
when created is a banking trust greater than any we haye yet 
seen? 

I believe it is better to get the money from the pockets ef indi- 
viduals for the capital of these reserve banks and require na- 
tional banks to place their reserves in them, as this bill provides. 
The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reen] was correct in stating 
that it is a function which the Government has a right to exer- 
cise, for the purpose of protecting the public business and de- 
positors, to require these banks created under Federal law to 
keep reserves and prescribe the manner in which they shall 
carry them and where they shall be kept. There is no doubtful 
exercise of authority in that. When this capital is offered to 
private citizens of the country they will come forward and take 
it, and they will take it because it is a good investment, because 
they have faith in the Government, and for the 5 per cent diyi- 
dends. Make the national banks carry their reserves in these 
new Government banks and you will have accomplished the pur- 
poses of mobilizing reserves that you seek without compelling 
the country banks to take money out of their loanable assets 
and deprive the patrons of their communities of the use of that 
money. 

By such public ownership you would, in addition to this in- 
crease in banking capital, secure an extended, diversified owner- 
ship among the people of the country in these new banks. You 
would create a reservoir in which the reserves will be kept for 
the purpose of relieving any weak spot in time of stress and 
danger, just the same as you have it under the House bill and 
in the bill presented by the distinguished Senator from Okla- 
homa. I contend that such a provision for public ownership is 
better and that it relieves this bill from that coercive feature 
which is repugnant and repulsive to the average American 
citizen. 

As to the attempt to create an impression that those who hold 
this view of the ownership urge it because they are in some 
way not in sympathy with proposed legislation, and have a 
special interest in the banking community, let us look at that 
for a moment. You have crented in this bill, if it becomes a 
law. eight great banks, You have required those banks to do 
business for banks and the Government and nobody else. You 
have denied the privilege of investing a penny in the owner- 
ship in the stock of these banks to the individual citizen and 
you have provided for a board of director's to manage them, in 
which you allow the banks to have the selection of six and the 
Government to have the selection of three. The banks select 
three who are directly interested in the proprietary banks and 
three others—of course, from their customers—engaged in 
agricultural, commercial, and manufacturing pursuits; but the 
member banks select them, and you need not doubt that they 
will know who those three other men are when they select 
them; they select these three, and the other three who are 
directly interested in the stock-holding banks; that makes six; 
while then the Government selects but three. 

You have formed a great banking trust when you create these 
banks and exclude private individuals from any ownership in 
‘them or any voice in their management. You have confined the 
ownership to banks, and you have given them power to elect the 


controlling members on their boards of directors; but because 
we suggest something better the insinuation is made that we are 
special pleaders, in some way interested in behalf of these banks. 

Our proposition is that the Government, having created these 
banks, shall, through the Federal reserve board, appoint five of 
their managing directors and let the banks select four, thereby 
placing the absolute control of the board under an ageucy ap- 
pointed by the Government itself. 

You limit the ownership to banks. You limit the direct con- 
trol, through the boards of directors, to banks. You exclude 
the individual citizens of this country from owning a dollar of 
the capital stock. The board of directors of each reserve bank 
will be the immediate, potent, controlling power in the conduct 
and management of its business. All must admit that. The 
board of directors managing and directing a reserve bank in 
Chicago, or San Francisco, or Denver, or New Orleans, or Bos- 
ton, or New York will be in close touch with the rapidly moving 
commercial current every day and every hour, and theirs will 
be the potential control. The actual control will be vested in 
the board of directors and not in a supervisory tribunal here at 
Washington. You have given this supervisory tribunal of seven 
or nine the power of review and recall, and I am glad that has 
been done. I am glad they are removed from direct interest in 
the banks. I heartily approve of all that. But, having created 
that long-distance tribunal to sit in power here as a supervising 
tribunal, a board of review, you allow these banks to choose the 
actual and immediate agencies which will direct, guide, and 
control the business of each bank as its board of directors, 
giving a secondary and more remote supervisory power to a 
long-distance tribunal. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President: | 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Yet, because we suggest changes of this 
kind, the attempt is made to put us in the attitude of being 
special leaders representing special interests, with a sinister 
desire to defeat this legislation. I yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, along the line of the argu- 
ment now being made by the Senator, I want to ask him to go 
back a little in history, to 1907, and to direct his attention 
particularly to the city of New York as the processes of that 
panic gradually came on. I wish to ask him what, in his judg- 
ment, would have been the situation if at that time there had 
been in the city of New York a reserve bank to which the 
banks and trust companies of the city could have gone with their 
paper and procured discounts for the purpose of meeting the 
demands of their depositors in cash or the needs of their bor- 
rowers? Suppose that reserve bank in New York City was con- 
trolled by nine directors, and suppose the great banking inter- 
ests of New York had elected six of those directors and the 
Government only three of those directors, and then suppose the 
great Knickerbocker Trust Co. had come to that reserve bank 
and asked it for cash with which to meet the demands of its 
depositors, and had offered commercial paper of borrowers 
interested in the Tennessee Coal & Iron Co.; I ask the Senator 
whether it is his opinion that a reserve bank in New York City, 
controlled by the great banking interests which crushed a num- 
ber of those trust companies, would have discounted the paper 
of men interested in the Tennessee Coal & Iron Co.? 

Is it not a fact that if there had been a reserve bank in New 
York City at that time controlled by the great banking interests 
which dominated the situation there and then, and which domi- 
nate it now, they would simply have refused to discount the 
Tennessee Coal & Iron Co. paper, just as the big banks refused 
to do it, because they desired the Tennessee Coal & Iron Co. to 
get into such straits that it would be forced to sell out to the 
Steel Trust? Would not the situation have been exactly the 
same in New York with the reserve bank controlled by the bank- 
ing interests that it was without a reserve bank? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President, I do not know. It would 
depend on the character of men and what sort of patriotic 
spirit prompted them and whether their motives were high or 
low, but there certainly would be serious danger that in that 
atmosphere men selected by the banks themselyes and placed in 
control of this board would fail to measure up to the standard 
of unselfish patriotism that a situation like that requires. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. But, on the other hand, if the reserve 
board in New York had been then in existence and had had 
upon its board five directors chosen by the Federal reserve board 
here in Washington, is it not likely that that reserve bank in 
New York City would have come to the relief of any bank hay- 
ing eligible and legitimate paper and prevented the ruin of a 
number of banks which then took place, and would this have 
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preyented the absorption of the Tennessee Coal & Iron Co. by 
the Steel Trust? 
Mr. CRAWFORD. I think that is probable. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Is not that a fair example of what may 
result in a reserve under the contro! of banking interests, and 
is it not a strong argument in favor of having a reserve bank, 
which is a public utility, under the control of directors, a 
majority of whom are selected by the Federal reserve board? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. ‘That is why I favor the proposition to 
have the Government appoint a majority of the board of 
directors. 

Mr. President, I am not in sympathy and would not be in sym- 
pathy with the creation of Government banks, and giving them 
a tremendous advantage through Government deposits and Gov- 
ernment patronage, and so favoring them that they could over- 
shadow privately owned banks, and then turn them loose to 
compete with private bankers. But in committee I reserved 
the right to express my view here that both these bills come 
short of what they ought to provide in allowing the banks cre- 
ated under this law to exercise the power that is necessary to 
make them potent and effective in regulating disconnts and pre- 
venting abuses in that the banks we are creating here are con- 
fined entirely in their transactions to accommodations extended 
to member banks and transactions with the Government itself, 
with the sole exception, under this open-market provision, of 
dealing in foreign bills and bank acceptances indorsed by the 
banks themselves. 

Instead of being a special pleader for these banks, I believe 
that in order to make this system complete and potent, the 
banks created under this law should have the power under 
regulations of the Federal reserve board to deal with indi- 
viduals, not for the purpose of going into general competition 
with the banks of the country, but for the purpose of making 
effective a control over discount rates which we seek in the bill, 
to give to the Federal reserve banks, 

In the House they apparently thought that they had given 
such power in the Glass bill, but I fail to find it there, and I 
fail to find it in either draft that is reported here. In the 
report made by Mr. Grass, chairman, on page 52, the following 
observation appears in regard to section 15 of the bill: 

It will have been observed that the transactions authorized in section 
14 were entirely of a nature e with member banks and in- 


volving a rediscount operation. It is clearly necessary to extend the 
permitted transactions of the Federal reserve banks beyond this very 
narrow scope for two reasons: 

1, The desirability of enabling Federal reserve banks to make their 
rate of discount effective in the general market at those times. and 
under those conditions when rediscounts were slack and when there- 
fore there might have been accumulation of funds in the reserve 
without any motive on the part of member banks to apply for redis- 
counts or perhaps with a strong motive on their part not to do so. 
2. The jrability of opening an outlet through which the funds of 
Federal reserve banks might be profitably used at times when it was 
sought erate transactions in foreign exchange or to regulate gold 
movements. 


Then he goes on to say: 


In order to attain these ends it is deemed wise to allow a reserve 
bank, first of all, to buy and sell from anyone whom it chooses the 
classes of bills which it is authorized to scount. The reserve bank 
evidently would not do this unless it shonld be in a position which, as 
already stated, furnished a strong motive for so doing. Ontright 
8 in the open market would, of course, require the payment af 

he face of the paper less discount, whereas rediscount operations would 

require simply the holding of a reserve of 334 per cent behind the 
notes issued or deposit accounts created in the course of the rediscount 
operation. Apart from this fundamental permission, it was deemed 
wise to allow the banks to buy coin and bullion and borrow or loan 
thereon and to deal in Government bonds. 


Section 15, under “open market,” does not give the power, in 
my judgment, that will make this law effective in enabling 
those reserve banks to exercise that effective control over the 
rate of discount to which he refers, because it provides— 

Sree. 15. That any Federal reserve bank may, under rules’ and regu- 
Jations prescribed by the Federal reserve boa purchase and sell in 
the open market, at home or abroad, elther from or to domestic or 
foreign banks, firms, corporations, or individuals 

What? 


cable transfers and bankers’ acceptances and bills of exchange of the 
kinds and maturities by this act made eligible for rediscount with or 
without the indorsement of a member bank, 

In the United States, so far as acceptances are concerned, 
they are all in the future; we have none. We do not use ac- 
ceptances. We may use them sometime in the future; possibly 
they may come in vogue under this bill; but these are bank ac- 
ceptances, and the buying and selling of them in dealing with 
individuals is dealing in the paper of banks. These reserve 
banks can not buy and sell bills of exchange and promissory notes, 
which make up the great volume of credit transactions in this 
country, except as they get them from other banks, 


What did your guide and counsel of the committee in the 
Pujo hearings, Mr. Untermyer, say about this? He criticized 
the bill in this respect more severely than do I. He says: 

As I read the bill, the reserve banks are not allowed to take prirate 
deposits nor to buy, sell, discount, or rediscount domestic bills or notes 
in the open market, or by any means except for or through the mem- 
ber banks. In that way all healthy competition in the discount market 
is strangled, aud the only effective way of keeping down the rate is 
prevented. If we ever bope to establish a discount market the bill 
must be amended in the latter particular. 

What have we, then? Along with the most excellent pro- 
visions here for the mobilization of the reserves and the elas- 
ticity of the currency we have a close corporation in which the 
banks, and the banks alone, are to share. We have the trans- 
actions conducted by the banks we are creating confined to 
member banks, and to member banks alone. We withhold from 
these new instrumentalities the power to prevent abuses in 
the way of extortion in discount rates; we withhold from them 
the power to reach over the head of this trust which we are 
creating, when it is guilty of abuse, when it has abused the power 
that is given to it by the chaining of these banks together into 
one and confining the capitalization of the banks created to 
their contributions, and placing the boards of directors under 
their control; we prevent the Federal reserve board which we 
are creating here from going over the head of this organiza- 
tion, in a great emergency, and dealing with individuals. Mr. 
Untermeyer says that healthy competition in the discount 
market is strangled by these limitations and restrictions. 

It seems to me that his accusation is justified. In that 
respect I think both these drafts are incomplete. Some say 
the giying of power to these banks to deal with individuals is 
going too far. As I said, I would not give this power to the 
reserve banks, except under the rules and regulations prescribed 
by the Federal reserve board, this tribunal created as.a supreme 
court of finance, governed only by the highest and most un- 
selfish and patriotic motives, and in the mind of which the 
uppermost purpose is to promofe the public welfare. I would 
give the reserve banks this power, to be exercised only under 
rules and regulations prescribed by the reserve board. Does 
anyone fear that they would launch these banks into the gen- 
eral business of competing with all the other banks of the coun- 
try in ordinary banking business? Not for a moment would 
they do it; but to withhold from them the power to prevent 
extortion and abuse by the vast combination that you crente 
here in chaining these banks together, by withholding from 
them the power to pass over the head of these member banks 
when emergency requires it, and to deal with individuals, is 
to deprive this plan of a power which makes the Bank of 
England so dominant in the financial world, and enables it to 
draw gold to London from the four corners of the globe, und to 
check dangerous speculation and ward off danger. The great 
banks in Germany and in France control the discount rate 
effectively, because they can deal in the open market and es- 
tablish the discount rate; but we withhold that power here. 
I think the bill is seriously weak in that respect. 

Mr. President, I have failed to hear any argument that jus- 
tifies the exclusion of the common public from ownership in 
the stock of the regional reserve banks. I have failed to hear 
any satisfactory justification of the invocation of a govern- 
mental power to coerce existing banking associations against 
their will to Invest money in the stock of new banks organized 
by the Government; and, from the standpoint of having full 
and effective governmental! control, T think the bill fails in that 
it does not come up to what the public has a right to expect of 
it in placing the great reserve banks under the control of the 
banks themselves. 

One other feature and I am through. I confess that I was 
not only startled but amazed at some of the situations which 
were uncovered as a result of the revelations of the Pujo 
investigating committee. One of the fundamental recommen- 
dations made by that committee after the investigation was 
a declaration against interlocking directorates, I am not so 
radical that I think ft is wrong for a bank to have control 
of little feeding banks, smaller in size and located In a country 
that is tributary, and which are not competing banks. I think 
they are avenues for the convenience of the public, and con- 
nected with them there is no abuse; but the combination of the 
great banks of the country for the purpose of controlling credit 
is recognized everywhere as a positive menace. Yet, although 
this bill is dealing with banking and currency, and although 
three or four lines added to one of its sections would remove 
from the management of the banks that come into the new 
system the vices of interlocking directorates, not one line is 
found in the bill to remedy that evil. When we are dealing 
with a subject relating to banks and can deal effectively with 
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the evil to which I have referred by attaching a few sentences 
to one of the sections of the bill, I do not see why it is neces- 
sary to delay on the ground that it is to be hereafter mixed 


into some general legislation for the country. I am disap- 
pointed because it is not in here, and I think it can and should 
be put into this bill. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Certainly. 

Mr. BRISTOW I wish to inquire of the Senator from South 
Dakota if the evils developed in the Pujo committee report have 
not been assigned as among the great reasons making legisla- 
tien necessary? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Certainly. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Then we have the spectacle of having the 
causes which make the legis!ution necessary, and the legisla- 
tion itself not providing a remedy. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I have n slip here that was sent around 
over the country very extensively after the conclusion of the 
Pujo hearings. I do not know who is the author of it. but it 
apparently was circulated as a direct result of the revelations 
of that committee. Oue of the recommendations is to prevent 
anyone being a director in more than one bank in the same 
eity. Iam not satisfied with simply saying “in the same city”; 
I think the same person ought to be prohibited from being a 
director of a competing bank, whether it be in the same city 
er not. 

I think both bills which have been presented to the Senate 
have improved very greatly many of the features of the House 
bill. In this connection I am reminded somewbat of an incident 
that happened in one of the counties in my State, where they 
wanted tu build a new courthouse. In order to do so, the law 
required the commissioners to submit the matter of issuing 
bonds to a vote of the electors of the county. The county seat 
happened to be loented down in one corner of the county, and 
it was feared that. if they submitted the proposal to issue bonds 
to build a new courthouse, it would be voted down. The court- 
house was an old ramshackle building, and it seemed neeessary 
to erect a new one 

So the commissioners conceived the plan of repairing the old 
eourthouse, which they could do under the law without issuing 
bonds. They passed a resolution under which they built ons- 
half of a new courthouse on the buck part of the old one, 
finished it up, and installed the county officers in the new 
roonis in that half When they bad done that they passed another 
resolution authorizing the making of further repnirs, und under 
that they built the other half. I think the chairman of this 
eommittee and his associates have made a new bill out of the 
House bill. and thut the Senator from Nebraska and those as- 
sociated with him have greatly improved the Owen bill. The 
bills reported by the Senute committee are, in my opinion, much 
better than the bill as it pussed the House. 

I am very glad thut the provision for the protection of de- 
positors in the bank is in both bilis. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Certainly. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I should like to invite his attention to the 
fact that the provision for the insurance of deposits in the Oweu 
draft was incorporated in the Democratic caucus after the number 
ef regional banks had been incrensed and the rate of interest on 
the stock of the regiona?! banks hid been fixed at 6 percent. In the 
case of a number of the proposed regional banks there may not 
be any profit, and in others there may be profit; so that we may 
have the insurance of depositors in New York and New England, 
and in the West none whatever. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. 1 discovered that. and was going to com 
ment on the fact thut. while I am glad a step has been taken in 
the Democratic conference recognizing thut principle, it falls far 
short of furnishing the relief which I think is provided for iv 
the Hitchcock draft. 

When I visited my State. after this bill had been introduce: 
in the House and was uuder discussion. I took copies of it with 
me and tniked to all classes of business people—bankers and 
others—about it. They were not satisfied with the provision 
relating to the lonulng of money by the banks upon farm mort- 
gages nor with the clissificntion of commercial paper which 
could be rediscounted by the reserve banks. because they did 
not deal in their business with that class of commercin! paper 
sufficiently to get any benefit under this law. The provision vf 
the Hitchcock draft which allows untional banks to make Joans 
upou farm mortgages out of their time deposits—50 per cent 
upon farm mortguges for periods of five years—is an improve- 
ment, and provides for making such loans and fixes the percent- 


age upon time deposits. This is much more effective and will 
give a relief not found in the limitation to an amount equal to 
one-half of the capital stock of the bank, as provided in the 
Owen bill. 

A bank in an agricnitural community is usually a bank of 
about $25.000 or $50,000 capital. If its lonus npon farm morr- 
gages nre limited to half-its capital stock, they will amount omy 
to $12,500 or $25.000, which is practically of no consequence. 
So in that respect the provisions of the Hitchcock bill will 
afford a relief to country bunks and their patrons that can aot 
come from the Owen bill. 

In the draft reported by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
HircHcock} and his colleagues here is a provision that will per- 
mit the rediscount of commerci} paper maturing in 180 days, 
provided that no one bank shall be accommednted to the extent 
of more than $200,000. That provision will make the bill of 
some substantial benefit to the na ional banks in agricultural 
communities. because if they can get accommodation on six- 
months piper they can make use of the rediscount provi- 
sions of the bill in times of stress. The universal verdict of 
banks such as we have in the Sta e that I in part represent is 
that if the maturity of this paper is limited to 90 days it will 
be of little or no benefit to them. 

I do not think it is fair to limit the maturity of this paper to 
90 duys. In case of foreign acceptances, the House bill allows 
a maturity of six months. but when it comes to paper beld by 
one of the small country banks—and no paper is of better qual- 
ity (al hough it extends over a longer period of time) than the 
paper that is in the portfolios of these country banks—it is 
limited to 90 days, while foreign acceptances and bills of ex- 
change of that kind are made eligible which mature in six 
months or four months. 

I think that is an unjust. unfair discrimina ion, all the more 
grievous in its character when you compel the country banks 
to come in here aud subscribe to the stock against their judg- 
ment and against their will and then so specify and define the 
class of paper that can be recognized in the banks crea ed by 
this bill that they are barred from the benefit of its use. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr, CRAWFORD. I do. 

Mr. BRISTOW. T should like to invite the Senator’s atten- 
tion to what seems to me to be a fact, and that is that the six- 
months paper which we include in the Hitchcock amendment is 
just as good and just as liquid as the mercantile paper in the 
cities that runs for 30 days. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. It is just as good. There is no doubt 
about that. 

Mr. BRISTOW. It is based upon wheat and cattle paper. as 
we call it, which is a food product that ultimately will bring 
money in the market. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. In that respect it is absolutely of the 
same quality as the commercial paper which we have been told 
ever und over aguin is paid out of consumption. This is piid 
out of consumption, but the processes consume a little longer 
time than the short-time paper of commercial cities. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I should like to ask the Senator if he has 
heurd any reason assigned why the paper of the farmer, which 
runs for six months, and which is just as good us any paper 
that can be made. should not be treated with as favorable con- 
sideration as the paper of the merchants or the business men? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I certainly have not. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Has there been any effort to explain why 
this discrimination is made uguinst the notes of the farmers of 
the country? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The only explanation I have ever heard 
was a complaint that the paper is not liquid; but paper that 
mut ures in 120 duys or 180 days. aud which is attached te a bill 
of lading. and expresses a transaction between an importer aud 
some foreign merchant. may run for four months or six months, 
and is no more liquid thun this eluss of paper. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Let me direct the Senutor's attention to 
another fact. If this six-month paper relates to the agricul- 
tural products of a foreign country the banks can hundle it. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Oh. yes. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If it relutes to the agricultural products of 
our own country they can not. Is not that one of the most 
palpable and unjustiflable discriminations aguinst the paper of 
the American farmer that ever was incorporated into any law? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. 1I have protested against it ever since I 
reud the bill the first time. 

I wish to say, in closing, that I believe I am expressing the 
feeling of the coustituency L represent with relation to this bill 
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when I say that they do not want any unnecessary delay in its 
consideration and in final action upon it. I believe it is the 
sentiment of the people in my home State, and I believe in the 
country generally, that as soon as it can be done, after giving 
the bill the serious, careful consideration and discussion that a 
bill of this gravity and importance ought to have, it should be 
enacted into law in some form or other. I shall be pleased if, 
within a brief time, without sacrificing the serious discussion 
the bill should have, the Senate can come to a vote upon it. 

It has been no desire of mine in the part I have taken in the 
discussion and as a member of the committee to delay the con- 
sideration of the bill, and it is not out of any spirit of partisan 
hostility that I have expressed these views. As I said frankly 
at the start, I believe the good features of the bill outweigh 
its faults, serious as some of them are. I have simply given 
voice to my opinion upon these particular propositions. 

I have not undertaken to go into a scientific discussion of the 
bill in any exhaustive way. Upon the question of stock owner- 
ship, upon the question of control by the boards of directors, 
upon the question of interlocking directorates, and upon the 
power to go over the heads of member banks and deal with 
individuais for the purpose of controlling the discount rate my 
convictions are clear, and I have attempted to give expression 
to them here. 

I believe the bill would be stronger, and I do not believe it 
would be unjust, if it contained a provision, under rules and 
regulations prescribed by the Federal reserve board, authorizing 
the reserve banks in serious emergencies to deal with individu- 
als. I believe such a provision would make it more powerful 
and effective in reaching a sore spot than it will be in its present 
form. We come to the place where powerful organizations of 
banks are entrenched, we build up a system very good, as far as 
it goes, but when we reach the point where we may, if we will, 
give these Government banks the power to leap over oppressive 
organizations and deal directly with people, and thus compel 
them to relax their grip where it is a menace, we stop short and 
withhold the power necessary to protect the people of the coun- 
try from oppression. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I do. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator’s views on that point are 
quite well known; but I wish to follow out for a moment a line 
of questioning on that subject, and see if he will not admit that 
a necessity or propriety of haying the reserye banks of Europe 
deal with the people which does not apply to the United States, 

For example, take the Senator’s own State. Can he conceive 
the possibility, in any town of South Dakota, of a borrower 
who has a legitimate right to credit being compelled to go to a 
reserve bank to get his loans? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. No. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I can not in Nebraska. I do not believe 
I could conceive of such a thing in Iowa, nor in Illinois, nor, in 
fact, in any State of the Union, for the reason that in all of 
these States, and in every city and in every town of each State, 
there exists a real, active competition among the thousands of 
banks to do the business of the community in which they exist. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I agree with the Senator upon that point 
so far as nine-tenths of the banks are concerned, or even more, 
The statement was made here last night that there is free com- 
petition among them; but while that is true when you apply it 
geographically to the greater part of the United States, is it 
true universally? If it is, why do we have complaints here 
against the “ Money Trust” and great combinations of banks 
that absorb the funds of the insurance companies and use the 
money of the people in stock gambling, and all that, discriminat- 
ing against those whom they wish to crush and building up 
those whom they wish to favor? Is this outcry a sham or is 
there not something to it? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Wherever such a condition exists—and 
we will take, for instance, New York, without intending to cast 
any aspersions on that town above any others—can not the 
Senator from South Dakota clearly see how a reserve bank, 
owned by the people and under Government control, would 
naturally rectify such a condition? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I ask the Senator, How can it do it if 
its transactions are all confined to the very banks that are 
guilty, and if you have not provided against interlocking 
eirectorates, and have simply bound all the banks in the coun- 
try together in one legal combination? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think I can explain that. The banks 
are not all guilty. Take the case of the city of New York: 
The testimony before the Pujo committee did not show that all 
the banks were interlocked by this interlocking-director sys- 


tem. It did not show that all of the banks were in a conspiracy. 
It did show, however, that a large number of the banks were 
practically in fear of their big neighbors. They were afraid 
to make loans to certain interests for fear the more powerful 
banks in the community, controlling the clearing house, would 
punish them. If, however, under this new system we establish 
a reserve bank under the control of the Government, having 
the authority at any time to come to the reiief of any bank, 
the power of the banking interests heretofore exerted in the 
form of a conspiracy will be necessarily done away with and 
any man or any institution having a legitimate demand for 
credit will find some bank not only willing to lend him money, 
but not afraid to do so, because the bank will know that it 
can go to the reserve bank in case the others start a war 
upon it. 

So it seems to me that if you provide a reserve bank con- 
trolled by the Government and owned by the people, you do 
away with any argument in favor of having the reserve bank 
go into the active banking business itself. It will not be com- 
pelled to go into the competitive business of banking, because 
by its uniform treatment of all banks it will put all banks in u 
position where they can compete. None of them need be afraid 
of any dominating control or any conspiracy to force it to do 
as a dominating influence may dictate. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I do not want to be misunderstood there. 
I have no desire to put, and I doubt entirely the wisdom and 
fairness of putting, these banks, with the great advantages we 
are giving them, into competition in the sense that they would 
become active competitors in ordinary banking transactions with 
the banks of the country. I would not advocate that; but I 
say that if we give them the reserve power, under the rules and 
regulations prescribed by the Federal reserve board, in cases of 
emergency to go over the heads of banks and deal with indi- 
viduals, while it is a latent power which they might never use, 
I think it would be a wholesome check. I think it would be 
a very valuable asset to the people of the United States to have 
that reserve power, under rules and regulations prescribed by 
the Federal reserve board, given to these banks. So far, and 
no farther, would I go. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Of course, there is an objection to that, 
as the Senator will recognize, in that if you confine the business 
of a reserve bank strictly to the function of buying paper from 
its member banks it not only gets commercial paper which is 
supposedly good, but it has upon all that commercial paper the 
indorsement of a solvent bank; so that it is dealing with some- 
thing absolutely a good investment, and practically without any 
possibility of failure. If, on the other hand, you permit a bank 
organized for the purpose of caring for the reserves of the 
American banks to go directly into the markét and lend money 
to the individual borrower, it will be subject to the same losses 
to which individual banks are subject, because it will not have 
the protection of the indorsement of its member banks upon the 
paper which represents its direct loans to the people. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I say to the Senator that the Bank of 
England has had that power and has exercised it repeatedly 
for a good, long period of time, extending for a hundred years. 
Of course, for a shorter time, but in a very effective way, the 
Imperial Bank of Germany and the Bank of France have exer- 
cised and do exercise that power. They have not met with dis- 
aster and shipwreck by doing it. As I said before, I should 
want to give that power with a view to its being exercised only 
when necessary to control discount rates when the public wel- 
fare requires it. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, in view of the fact that 
for something like an hour now there have been fewer than 20 
Senators in the Chamber, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Jackson Page Smith, S. C 
Bacon James Poindexter Smoot 
Borah Kenyon Pomerene Sterling 
Bradley Kern Ransdell Stone 
Brandegee La Follette Reed Sutherland 
Bristow Lane Robinson Swanson 
Bryan Lea Saulsbury Thompson 
Chilton Lewis Shafroth Thornton 
Clapp Lippitt Sheppard Tillman 
Crawford Martin, Va. Sherman Townsend 
Dillingham Martine, N. J Shively Vardaman 
Gore elson Simmons Walsh 
Hitchcock O'Gorman Smith, Ga. Warren 
Hollis Overman Smith, Md. Weeks 
Hughes Owen Smith, Mich. Williams 


Mr. SHAFROTH. I wish to announce that my colleage [Mr. 
THOMAS] is confined to his room this afternoon on account of 
a severe sore throat. 
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Mr. TOWNSEND. The senior Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Jones} has been called from the Chamber on official 
business. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Sixty Senators have answered to 
the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


TENTH INTSENATIONAL VETERINARY CONGRESS (H. DOC. NO. 462). 


The VICE PRESIDENT taid before the Sennte the following 
message from the President of the United States. which was 
rend and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture und Forestry and ordered to be printed: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


In view of the provision contained in the deficiency act ap- 
proved March 4, 1913. that— 

Hereafter the Executive shall not extend or accept any invita- 
tion to participate in any international congress, conference, or 
like event without first having specific authority of law tu 
do so, 

I transmit herewith, for the consideration of the Congress. 
and for its determination whether it will authorize the ac- 
eeptance of the Invitation, a report from the Secretary of State. 
with accompanying papers. being an invitation from the Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain to that of the United States to send 
delegutes to the Tenth International Veterinary Congress. tu 
be held at London from the 3d to the Sth of August. 1914. and 
letters from the Department of Agriculture showing the favor 
with which that department views the proposed gathering. 

It will be observed thut the acceptance of the invitation will 
involve no special appropriation of money by this Government. 

Wooprow WILSON. 

Tue Wurrs Hovsu, December 10, 1913. 


COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS (H. DOG, No. 401). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read: 


To the Senate and House ef Representativs: 


I transmit herewith for the information of the Congress the 
report of the Commission of Fine Arts for the fiscal yeur ended 
June 30, 1913, with accompanying illustrations. 

Woobrow WILSON. 

Tue Wuitr Hos. December 10, 1913. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Accompanying the communication 
are illustrations, The whole watter will be referred to the 
Committee en Printing. 


PROHIBITION OF LIQUOR TRAFFIC. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, in my recent campaign for 
election to this body I announced from more than 150 platforms 
before the people of Texas thut I favored state-wide, nation-wide, 
world-wide prohibition. I was, therefore, especially gratitied 
when a few hours ngo committees numbering more thin 2 000 
men and women from every section of the Union, representing 
the Anti-Saloon Lengue of America, the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union, other temperance bodies, and the principal 
churches of the country, summoned Representative Horsox, 
of Alabama, and myself to the steps of the Capitol and re- 
quested us to introduce in the House and Senate. respectively, 
an amendment to the Federn! Constitution prohibiting the sale. 
the manufacture for sule. the importation for sale. the trans- 
portation for sale. nud the exportation for sale of intoxicating 
liquors for beverage purposes. I intend during my service in 
the Senate to exert every effort at my command to establish 
every principle and every mensure to which 1 gave allegiance in 
my addresses to the people during my candidacy for the Senate, 

I now introduce a joint resolution proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution, and ask to have it read at length. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 88) proposing an umendment 
to the Constitution of the United States wus rend the first time 
by its title. and the second time at length, as follows: 

Joint resolution (8. J. Res. 88) proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 


Whereas exact scientific research has demonstrated that alcohol is a 
narcotic poisen, destructive and degenerating to the human organism. 
and that its distribution as a beverage or contained in foods lays a 
staggering economic burden upon the shoulders of the people, lowers 
to an N degree the average standard of character of our 
citizenship, thereby undermining the publie morals and the fecunda- 
tion of free Institutions, produces widespread crime, pauperism. and 
insanity, inflicts disease and untimely death upon hundreds of 
thousands of citizens, aud blights with degeneracy their children 
unborn, 8 future integrity and the very life of the 
Nation: Therefore it 


States of America s assembled (two-th of each House 
nc g therein), That fallowing amendment of the Constitution 
y is, Sta te as a part 


of the Constitution when ratified the legislatures of the several 
States as provided by the Constitu s 


“ARTICLE —. 
“ SECTION 1 The sale, manufacture for sale, transportation for sale, 


importation for sale. and exportation for sale of. intoxicating liquors 
for beverage purposes in the United States and all territory subject to 
the jurisdiction thereof are forever prohibited. 

“ Sec. 2. Congress shall have power to provide for the manufacture, 
sale, importation. and transportation of intoxicating liquors for sacra- 
mental. medicinal, mechanical. pharmaceutical, or scientific purposes, 
or for nse io the arts, and shall have power to enforce this article by 
all needful legislation.“ 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, one of the fundamental 
duties of the American people is the extermination of the traffic 
in intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes. Experience has 
demonstrated that the only safe way to handle this trutlie is to 
destroy it. In the United States it has renched such propor- 
tions that the Nation must join in the struggle against it. It 
is a menace to the integrity and the progress of this Republic. 
The fact that vleohol undermines the brain and puralyzes the 
will of man. planting in him and his posterity the seeds of 
physical and mera! degeneracy. the seeds of disense. the seeds 
of poverty. the seeds of crime. makes it a peril to the very exist- 
ence of free government. Let the people of this Nation insert 
in the Nationn] Constitution, the source of the Nutiou's life. a 
clanse probibiting an evil that will prove to be the source of 
the Nation's death. 

National prohibition conflicts in no way with the spirit of the 
Federal Constitution. The organic strueture of this Republic 
rests on a logical division of functions between the Union and 
the States. The Stntes have retained control of all mutters 
of local concern. while the Federal authority embraces every 
purpose of general or national scope. The liquor traflic im- 
perils both the Nation and the State, and every unit of sover- 
eignty must cooperate against it. It must be fought by the 
county; it must be fought by the State; it must be fought by 
the Nation. 

Already the Federal Government has entered the fight by 
decreeing that liquors shipped from one Stute to nnother for the 
purpose of violating the laws of the Stite of destinntion shall 
be deprived of the character and the protection of interstate 
commerce. This is but the first step in the battle for the Na- 
tion's life. It is a vulunble step, but so powerful is the liquor 
tratie that every weapon must be brought into nse. Indeed. it 
is not sufficient hut we should have this Nation enter the con- 
test. We must unite with all the other peoples of the eurth in 
attacking an evil that menaces society everywhere. 

Let us never forget the pioneers in the world movement 
against sIeohol. Let us here pay tribute to the courage and 
the devotion of the men and women who nexrly 70 years ago 
organized at London in 1846 perbaps the first international tem- 
perance congress. In the many international congresses that 
bave met since then this world movement bas found an euthnsi- 
astie development. culminating for the present in the fonr- 
teenth International Congress on Alcoholism which assembled 
at Milan in September of this year. Nor should we forget the 
various societies of internntiounl membership that have been 
founded for the purpose of resisting this enemy of the buman race, 

It is gratifying beyond estimation to note the fact that the 
world is weking as never before to an acute sense of the dan- 
ger of alcohol. In every country the sume terrible ind'erment 
stands against it. From every land uscend the cries of the 
multitudes it hus damned. Among almost every people it is the 
ch'ef source of the murders. the suicides, the thefts. the de- 
bancheries of body and of mind. Before the popular judgment 
of almost every country the dealers in this frightful drug must 
answer the following arraignment: Your tratlie crusbes every 
moment some home, some heart. The poisun you distribute is 
un ever-sprending pestilence. It impedes the physical und 
mental growth of children. distorting the morn! sense, promoting 
disobedience of parents and disregard for law. It curres the 
future generations of its vietinis—the crazed, the maimed. the 
pulsied, and the bliud—into whose blood the fatal taint is in- 
evitibly transmitted. It wrecks domestic happiness and be- 
truxs the most sacred vows. It contains ne nourishment: it 
gives no strength. It impairs the vital processes. the vital tis- 
sues of the buman organism. It destroys moderation und self- 
control, releasing every low and savage impulse. Instead of 
sut'sfying thirst, it leaves a greater thirst, suggesting the 
ngon‘es of hell. It is the cause of practically half the accidents 
in industrial occupations. It lowers the efficiency of Inbor and 
wenkens the foundations of industrial progress. It inerenses the 
liability to disease. particularly to infections maladies like 
tuberculosis. It diverts the earnings of mankind into channels 
of economic waste. causing a loss that far exceeds the revenne 
it provides for governmental use. It is an obstacle to human 


advancement that should be no longer tolerated. 
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As the facts become impressed on all mankind, the conviction 
grows that temporizing policies must be discontinued. The 
world is coming to understand that humanity must destroy the 
liquor traffic or welcome moral degradation and economic ruin. 
The overwhelming issue is whether men shall conquer the 
liquor trafile or the liquor traffic conquer men. 


Let us examine some of the more important phases of the 
world struggle with alcohol. Great Britain has been wrestling 
with the liquor traffic for nearly 600 years. The English Parlia- 
ment passed a law in 1327 limiting the number of liquor shops, 
and in 1495 gave the justices power to prohibit them in certain 
localities. On various occasions Parliament actually prohibited 
the distillation of spirits throughout the Kingdom for a given 
period, and it is the observation of a high authority that the 
totally prohibitive acts against the liquor trade have been the 
most suecessful, Parliament has adopted altogether about 400 
acts in relation to the liquor traffic without any permanently 
satisfactory result. It is apparent that the one solution of this 
problem in Great Britain, as in all other countries, lies in the 
prohibition of the manufacture, sale, or importation of intoxi- 
cating liquors for beverage uses. Well may we here recall the 
Statement in 1834 of Charles Buxton, the noted English brewer, 
to the effect that the struggle of the school, the library, and the 
church, all united against the beer house and the gin palace, 
was but the development of the war between heaven and hell. 

In Denmark prohibition is making rapid advancement. The 
King of that country is reported to have said in 1909 on signing 
an act for State-wide prohibition in Iceland, a dependency of 
Denmark, that few, if any, of his actions since he became King 
had given him more satisfaction than that of signing this law, 
and that if the Parliament of Denmark would pass a similar law 
for Denmark he would be still more willing to approve. In the 
Faroe Islands, another dependency of Denmark, prohibition is 
in unrestricted and satisfactory operation. 

In Norway and Sweden public opinion is rapidly moving 
toward national prohibition. Never was there sounder or more 
prophetic utterance than that of the Crown Prince of Sweden 
in 1911 at Hessleholm : 

I do not hesitate to say that the people which first frees itself from 
the influence of alcohol will in this Way acquire a distinct advanta 
over other nations In the peaceful, yet intense, struggle. I hope it 
we our own people who will be first to win this start over the 
0 

In Russia the sale of intoxicating liquors is monopolized by 
the Government and the establishment of state vodka shops 
throughout the country, causing a general increase in drunken- 
ness, has resulted in a distinct movement against the use of 
alcohol. A commission was appointed by the Duma in 1912 to 
investigate the liquor question, and one of its recommendations 
was that the following sentence should be labeled on every 
bottle of vodka: 

Man! Although thou hast bought this spirit, yet know that thou 
drinkest poison which destroys thee. Before it is too late never buy 
another bottle. (Signed) Minister of Finance, 

The Duma, composed of men elected by the people of Russia, 
adopted this recommendation and sent it to a body of higher 
power for approval. The higher body rejected this recommen- 
dation, but approved another requiring instruction in abstinence 
from alcoholic liquors to be given in all the public schools of 
Russia. Let me quote here the words of an eminent Russian 
scholar, at St. Petersburg, in 1910: 

The struggle against the liquor traffic is not simply a national ques- 
tion, It is u world’s question. All social problems group round the 
question of alcobolism, while the evils of drunkenness, on such an 
authority as Gladstone, outweigh the evils of war, pestilence, and 
famine put together. 

Twiee within the last six years the Parliament of Finland has 
voted overwhelmingly for total prohibition, but the yeto of the 
Czar of Russia has prevented these measures from becoming 
laws. The sentiment in Finland is almost universal for com- 
plete, country-wide prohibition. 

In Germany the present Emperor said in 1910, in a speech be- 
fore the nayal cadets at Muerwick, that the renunciation of 
alcoholic drinks would raise the people morally, and that in the 
next nayal war victory would belong to that nation which would 
show the smallest consumption of alcohol. The National Indus- 
trial Congress at Hamburg in 1909 declared that it was one of 
the most important objects of the industrial movement to oppose 
the devastation of alcoholism, and that it was to the interest of 
German industry to restrict the sale of alcoholic liquors either 
entirely or as much as possible. The members of this congress 
assessed themselves 1 mark a year each to carry on the war 
against alcohol among the workers of Germany. The report of 
the Prussian Government trades inspector for 1911 contains this 
statement: 


The effort of the labor organizations to limit the use of alcoholic 
liquors among their number is eyen more noticeable. The Woodworkers’ 
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The building trades, the railway systems, the chemical indus- 
try, the national insurance societies, and certain departments of 
the Government have begun an active campaign against alcohol 
in Germany. There is no braver and no more earnest body of 
men and women in the world than the German prohibitionists. - 

The various temperance organizations in Germany are enjoy- 
ing a steady and a large increase in membership. In March of 
this year was held, in Berlin, the first German congress for the 
rearing of children as total abstainers. A resolution was 
adopted expressing the hope that “the mothers of Germany 
would recognize the fact that the first step German women 
must take toward combating drunkenness was to bring up their 
own children in complete abstinence from the use of alcoholic 
liquors,” and the belief that this would form the best means 
for insuring the acceptance of laws against alcohol by the com- 
ing generation. 

In Austria the various temperance societies have united in a 
national antialcoholic congress, which is making notable prog- 
ress in exposing the terrors of drink. In Hungary temperance 
organizations and temperance principles are steadily spreading. 
In 1912 a small but distinguished group of Hungarian women 
issued an appeal fo their sisters throughout Hungary to join 
in the fight against alcoholism, an appeal that shoula be pub- 
lished in every langnage and in every country on the globe; an 
appeal that constitutes one of the most effective indictments of 
the liquor traffic that has yet been uttered. As an additional 
evidence of the world feeling on this subject I want to quote a 
few sentences from this appeal. They are as follows: 

Come to our help, Hungarian women. Come from all parts of the 
land—poor and rich, happy and unhappy, women of station and of 
humble position, ae whom alcohol has made to weep, you who know 
and feel your obligations to religion, to God, to your country, and to 
humanity yet unborn. We wish to uplift the coming generations which, 
not knowing alcohol, will belong to a morall purer and more warm- 
hearted world. We seek the aid of all for this task. We trust that 
there may not be a single Hungarian woman who will not hearken to 
us. None shall be so humble in our orta that we will not be grateful 
to see them join us; none too high to have a right to look down on the 
work to which we invite you. We affectionately beg you to suggest 
everywhere the idea of fighting alcohol. Make sentiment for it in high 
and low circles, for the odor of alcohol is found in both—in drawin. 
room and in cottage. Our social organism is sick. Our physical, moral, 
and economic forces are on the way to destruction. 

Oh, may this ery from the women of Hungary reach the 
women of every other land, and may the mothers of the world 
unite to destroy a traffic that has become the chief enemy of 
woman’s happiness, the chief cause of woman's tears. 

In the Netherlands the sentiment against alcohol-is constantly 
growing, and an unofficial test poll of 75,000 voters has shown 
62 per cent for entire prohibition. The annual meetings of the 
Netherlands Association for the Abolition of Alcoholic Liquors 
are helping wonderfully to advance this sentiment. In Belgium, 
where there is said to be one drinking place for every eight 
men, where probably more alcohol is consumed per capita than 
in any other European country, there are signs at last of a 
reyolt. The great strike in April of this year, in which 500,000 
men and women quit their employment for more than a week 
and, on account of abstinence from drink during that time, pre- 
served perfect order, although great disturbances had been ex- 
pected and the troops were under orders, gaye a distinct impe- 
tus to the prohibitive movement not only in Belginm but 
throughout Europe and the world. 

In France, where the Government is in the clutches of the 
liquor traffic on account of the electoral power of the distillers, 
wine growers, and saloon keepers, where the number of suicides 
has nearly trebled in 50 years, where lunacy has nearly doubled 
in 30 years, where the resisting capacity of the citizen has be- 
come so weakened that tuberculosis takes off 150,000 victims. 
every year, where statistics prepared by the ministry of justice 
show an enormous increase in crime on account of drink, the 
French Academy of Medicine has demanded the suppression of 
aleoholic liquors and a national league against alcoholism has 
been formed whose membership now exceeds 100,000. 

In Spain an antialcoholic league has been recently founded 
and is already obtaining good results. Switzerland abolished 
all traffic in absinthe by popular yote in 1909, and the prohibi- 
tive idea is gaining large headway among the people as to all 
other forms of alcohol. 

In Italy, where, until four or five years ago, wine drinking | 
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ernment have been collecting statistics as to the effect of alcohol- 
ism in that country, and it is now generally recognized as a 
national menace. In 1908 an Italian temperance federation was 
organized at Milan. It embraces all the temperance societies 
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of Italy, and it is giving unity and effectiveness to the work 
against alcoholism in Italy. 

In the Balkan States and in Greece the temperance spirit 
has found permanent lodgment among large and increasing 
numbers of the people. 

In Arabia, Palestine, Persia, Syria, and Turkey the ancient 
habit of total abstinence is still observed by most of the inhabit- 
ants. Commercial intercourse with Europe and America has 
led to the importation of intoxicating liquors, and these coun- 
tries are beginning to suffer from the evils that follow in the 
path of alcohol. Already movements have been started within 
these lands to prohibit the importation of alcoholic liquors. 
No sadder commentary on certain phases of European and 
American civilization may be found than the effort of these 
Asian peoples to prevent their degradation by the foul products 
of the distilleries and the breweries of Europe and America. 
I can think of nothing more humiliating than the fact that in 
many foreign trade centers American commerce often finds its 
sole embodiment in the liquor traffic. What must these foreign 
peoples think of our sincerity or our consistency when they 
see on the same ship that brings the missionaries of Christ the 
missionaries of the devil in the shape of barrels of whisky and 
kegs of beer? 

In China the long struggle of Government and people against 
the production, the importation, and the use of opium is soon 
to succeed. At present alcohol is almost unknown to the more 
than 400,000,000 in China, and there could be no sounder argu- 
ment for the destruction of the liquor industry where it now 
flourishes than the preservation from its terrible influence of 
our brethren in the distant East, who are but beginning to 
enjoy the blessings of liberty. 

In India the feeling of the native population against the 
liquor traffic has become so strong that recently one of India’s 
foremost statesmen, Hon. G. K. Gokhale, asserted in an appeal 
to the British secretary of state for India, Lord Crewe, that 
total prohibition was the sentiment of the Indian people. 

In Japan, where the traffic in intoxicating liquors received an 
impetus from the admission of foreigners in 1868, numerous 
temperance societies are developing and a national temperance 
league has been formed. At a recent meeting of this league 
the president, Taro Ando, declared the curse of alcohol would 
have to be suppressed by law. The Japanese soldiers were pro- 
hibited from using any kind of alcoholic liquor in the field dur- 
ing the great war with Russia in 1904 and 1905, and the result 
is an eloquent tribute to the army that abstained. 

In 1911 the question of national prohibition was submitted 
to the people of New Zealand and resulted in 259,945 votes in 
the affirmative, 205.661 in the negative, or a majority of 54,282 
against the liquor industry. As the law required a three-fifths 
vote for the abolition of the traflic, the poll had no other prac- 
tical effect than to show the feeling of the people. In Australia 
the temperance forces are becoming stronger and more deter- 
mined every year. 

In Africa the liquor traffic has been prohibited in large sec- 
tions and restricted in others by an agreement among 18 
of the leading nations, including the United States, known as 
the Brussels general act of 1890. The importation of alcoholic 
liquors into the territory under this agreement is also prohibited. 
An international federation has been formed for the protection of 
the native races of Africa from the liquor trafic, one of its main 
objects being the enforcement of the agreement embodied in the 
act of 1890. It should be stated here that Menelik, ruler of 
Abyssinia, has issued an edict prohibiting the importation of 
intoxicating liquors into that country. He is using every meas- 
ure at his command to prevent the introduction into his kingdom 
of wine, beer, whisky, and other intoxicants, all of which he 
calls European poison. 

When Khama, King of Bechuanaland, issued an order some 
20 years ago prohibiting the manufacture or sale of intoxicat- 
ing beverages within his domain, the order was disregarded by 
the white traders. Khama and other native chiefs who were 
following his example appealed to Queen Victoria for assistance, 
and she replied: à 

I approve the provision excluding strong drink from 
I feel strongly in the matter, and am pag to see the chi 
mined to keep so great a curse from their people. 

It was this native ruler, Khama, who said on another occa- 
sion: 


To fight against drink is to fight against demons and not against men. 
I dread the white man’s drink more than the Assegais of the Matabele, 


our country, 
s have deter- 


which kill men's bodies and it is quickly over; but drink puts devils 
into men and destroys both their souls and their bodies forever, 
wounds never beal. 

And thus it comes to pass that this native African chief has 
uttered a truth that the highest civilizations of the world may 
well take seriously to heart. 


Its 
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In various parts of Latin America movements are under way 


against alcohol. Laws against it have been introduced or are 
pending before the National Legislature of Argentina and other 
Latin-American countries. 

Especially notable is the progress of prohibition in Canada. 
In the Province of Prince Edward Island complete prohibition 
has been adopted and crime has practically disappeared. The 
entire Province of Nova Scotia, with the exception of the city of 
Halifax, has been placed under prohibition. The liquor trafic 
has been outlawed in 700 of the 1,000 municipalities in Quebec. 
A majority of 5,000 in favor of prohibition has been registered 
in British Columbia. In oyer half the municipalities of On- 
tario the traffic has been discontinued. In nearly all of New- 
foundland and Labrador prohibition has been established. 

Turning to our own country, the United States, what pride may 
be felt in the fact that an area equal to nearly three-fourths of 
our territory containing half our population has been voted dry. 
Complete State-wide prohibition has been adopted in Georgia, 
Kansas, Maine, Mississippi, North Carolina, North Dakota, Okla- 
homa, Tennessee, and West Virginia. The States having pro- 
hibitory law for half or more than half of their populations are 
Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, Florida, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Vermont, and Vir- 
ginia. Those having prohibition for one-fourth or more but less 
than half of their populations are California, Delaware, Ilinois, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Missouri, Ohio, Oregon, 
Washington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. The remaining nine 
States—Arizona, Connecticut, Montana, Nevada, New Jersey, 
New Mexico, New York, Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island 
have prohibitory law for less than one-fourth of their respective 
populations. 

The movement against the liquor traffic has obtained such 
headway in the United States that nothing can prevent its ulti- 
mate nation-wide success, [Applause in the galleries.] The 
people of the United States understand that the National Goy- 
ernment must be summoned to the contest, and at a great pro- 
hibition gathering at Columbus, Ohio, last month the campaign 
for nation-wide prohibition was definitely and enthusiastically 
begun. It is a crusade that deserves to rank with the out- 
pourings in the Middle Ages from Christendom toward Jeru- 
salem. 

This is no new question in the United States. The agitation 
against the liquor traffic dates from Revolutionary and Colonial 
times. The sale of slaves to American colonists found a perma- 
nent basis in the fact that African negroes could be exchanged 
for American rum. The liquor traffic gave great impetus to 
African slavery in the United States. Slavery has been de- 
stroyed, and now its partner—the liquor traflic—must follow it 
to a common grave, [Applause in the galleries.] 

The resolutions that have been introduced in the American 
Congress for u prohibition amendment io the Federal Constitu- 
tion mark a distinct stage in the war against alcohol, but they 
aire by no means the first suggestion of general prohibition. In 
1777, 12 years before the present Constitution came into being, 
the Continental Congress at Philadelphia passed the following 
resolution: 

Resolved, That it be recommended to the several legislatures in the 
United States immediately to pass laws the most effectual for putting 
an immediate stop to the pernicious practice of distilling grain, by 
which the most extensive evils are likely to be derived if not quickly 
prevented. 

Mr. President, responsibility for the miseries and the crimes 
of men rests far more largely with society than may be gener- 
ally supposed. People who keep their own lives blameless have 
by no means entirely met their duty to humanity or to God. 
We who permit a traffic to continue that fills the penitentiaries, 
the jails, the asylums, the hospitals, the poorhouses, and the 
potter’s fields are guilty of serious dereliction. We who per- 
mit a traffic to continue that will make chaos of goyernments 
and beasts of men are culprits before the bar of truth. And 
until we begin an affirmative movement against evils that 
threaten to engulf mankind, until we terminate the terrible 
partnership between the Government of this country and the 
liquor trade, a partnership whereby the revenues that sustain 
the Republic—yea; our very salaries as Senators of the United 
States represent men’s broken bodies, men’s wasted lives, the 
widow's and the orphan’s cry, the white slave's bartered 
shame—we shall invite and we shall deserve any disaster that 
may overwhelm the Nation or the race. [Applause in the 
galleries. ] 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President, as this is a question in 
which Kansas has had longer and better experience than any 
other State in the Union, I desire to say a few words in support 
of the resolution. 
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We have had State-wide prohibition as a part of the Kansas 
State constitution longer than has existed in any other State in 
the Union. The Kansas Legislature in 1879 voted by joint reso- 
lution to submit to a vote of the pecple an amendment to the 
State constitution forever prohibiting the mannfacture and sale 
of intoxicating liquors, except for medicinn! und scientific pur- 
poses. This amendment was adopted by the people at the gen- 
eral election in 1880. During the 33 years since that time the 
law Las not been repealed, nor bas the constitutional amend- 
ment on which it is based been resubmitted to the people for 
their affirmation or rejection. If there is any one question 
which is permanently settled in the minds of the people of 
Kansas, it is the prohibition question. In my judgment, the 
question will never again be submitted to the people or se- 
rlously attempted to be resubmitted by any organization, politi- 
eal or otherwise. If it should be resubmitted. probibition would 
carry by a larger vote than any other proposition that could be 
presented to the people of Runsas. It kas been entirely elimi- 
nated from politics, and the people are practically a unit on the 
question of retaining it as the fundamental law of the State. 
After this long trini and experience with the luw fnlly 90 per 
cent of the people would vote for its continuance und are favor- 
able to its extension throughout the Nation. Our firm stand 
for the law is proof of the strength of character of our citizens 
and a constant example in practical reform to all the States of 
the Nation. 

The closing of the saloons and joints in the State has had a 
most excellent effect upon the morals as well as the material 
interests of the people of the State, so much so that no one with 
the best interests of the people and the State at heart desires to 
go back to the old order of things under the saloon. Among the 
most beneficial results of the operation of the law are better 
homes, happier and wealthier families. higher standards of edu- 
cation and intelligence, and a large rednetion in crime. These 
are the natural and inevitable results of prohibition wherever 
effectively enforced. But the best result of all is in the fact 
that of the half million boys and giris in Kansas only a very 
small proportion hare ever seen an open saloon. Children are 
growing to manhood and womunhood without the temptation or 
evil influence of the saloon. 

During the 33 years of prohibition the illiteracy of our people 
has been reduced from 49 per cent to 2 per cent, and this 
trifling amount is almost entirely among the foreign element 
in the mining section of the southenst. With 105 counties 
in the State 87 of them bare no insane, 54 have no feeble- 
minded, 96 have no inebrintes, and what few there are come from 
the cities which defied the law until recent years. There is only 
1 pauper to every 3,000 population, and there are 38 county 
poor farms which bave no inmates. In July, 1911, 53 county 
jails were empty and 65 counties had no prisoners serving 
sentence. Since the estublishment of prohibition the popula- 
tion of Kansas has increased more than any of the surrounding 
States, and her wealth bus increased until it has become the 
richest State in the Union per capita. Although we suffered 
one of the worst dronghts in the history of the State last sum- 
mer, recent statements from the banks show that in the 930 
State banks there is on deposit belonging to the people of 
Kansas about $120,000.000. nud on deposit in the 213 national 
banks about $90,000,000. making a total of $210.000.000. or about 
$123 for every man, woman., nnd child in the State. 

Until 1909 Kansas permitted drug stores to sell whisky and 
other intoxicating liquors for medicinal purposes. This privilege 
was grossly nbused, and the Stute legisinture, in 1909, passed a 
law prohibiting the sale of intoxicating liquur for any purpose 
whatever. The State bank deposits of the State which had 
theretofore been gaining gradually only about a million dollars 
a year made a sudden increase of $14,000,000. or from 883.000.000 
to $97.000.000 at that time. In addition to this the iucrense in 
wealth within the past 10 yenrs has been at the rute of 
$120,000.000 per year. The assessed valuation of property for 
taxation is sufficient to give every man, woman. aud child in 
the State $1.700. while the average wealth in the Nation is 
only about $1,200. Is it not reasonable to beieve and fair to 
say that 33 years of prohibition has had something tu do with 
this grand result? 

About three years ago when I was judge of the thirty-second 
judicial district of Kansas, I was asked to give my opinion of 
the effects of the taw in thot particular locality. and I wrote 
a letter setting forth my views at that time. which have not 
materinily changed, and I desire to read it now as a part of 
my remarks on this occasion. 


It is a pleasure to we that convictions are less difficult in my 
district for violations of- the probibitory law than for the violation of 
any other criminal laws of the State. By a rigid enforcement of the 
law for many years, the former prejudice of the people against the 
law has completely chan te an extreme bias in its favor. ‘When 
a jury is now impaneled try one charged with the violation of this 


law, instead of a juror disqualifying, as he formerly did, because of bis 
rejudice against the law, he now often disqualities on account of his 

admission of extreme bias in its favor: and frequently care 
bas to be taken on the part of the court in 33 the rights of a 


defendant to prevent a conviction without sufficient evidence to sustain 
t. A man conid no more start a joint in Garden City, or any other 
southwestern Kansas town, than he could willfully apply a torch to 
ane of our best buildings. No good citizen would stand for it. no 
mutter what his views on the ‘iquor question. 

The result is, instead of being what was formerly considered the 
most lawless section of the State, we hare. become the most Iaw- 
abiding people on the face of the earth. This judicial district, con- 
sisting of the nine southwestern counties, embraces a territory equal 
in size to the entire State of Connecticut with tittle old Rhode Island 
thrown in, yet in most of the counties there has not been a criminal 
case on the dockets for over 15 years, and in some of the counties there 
has not been a civil difficulty of sufficient importance to justify the 
calling of a jury for the same length of time. One or two days is suf- 
cient time to transact the entire court business of a rezular term fp each 
of the five southwestern counties. The old argument that no on» will 
settle in a prohibition community is answered by the fact that onr 
population has more than doubled in the last four years, and Instend 
ees decreasing in value It has enhanced in value from 100 to 
1,000 per cent. I know of no one in the poorhonse or In jail in any of 
these nine counties, and our people are as bealthy, happy, and pros- 
perous as can be found anywhere in the world. and may rightfully 
challenge comparison with any otber similar territory with joints or 
open saloons. 

What I said at that time as to conditions in my judicial 
district could have been sald of most of the other judicial dis- 
tricts of the Stute. and remain nbout the same to-day. 

Kansas welcomes this resolution, aud 1 shall glidly render 
every service possible to secure its passage. and thereby nid in 
securing for the Nation the beneficent effects which have already 
been realized in Kansas. ; 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President. I feel it my duty as a Member 
of this body to express my profound satisfaction and my cordial 
acquiescence in the proposal offered to this body by the splendid 
young Senator from Texas [Mr. SHepragp]. I approve of this 
constitutional amendment. I am glad to see tt introduce. 

The exstern part of my own State, consisting of the Five 
Civilized Tribes of Indians, bas had prohibition under the 
Indian treaties for a long period of time, due to the recognition 
by the Indian people of the baneful effects of this traffic. lu 
admitting Oklnhoma into the Union, the Senate of the United 
Stites imposed upon Oklahoma a condition which the best 
people of Oklahoma sought and desired—that the State should 
be introduced into the Union with probibition ut least for the 
eastern part of Oklahoma, where the treaty obligations of the 
United States were transferred from the United Stites to the 
proposed Commonwealth about to enter the Union, nud then I 
campaigned Oklahoma in favor of State-wide prohibition, which 
was adopted after a fight with the |'quor interests. 

I should feel derelict in my duty to human beings if I did 
not now, at the first opportunity, express myself emphaticully 
in favor of this proposal. 

The only value a seat upon the floor of the Senate has that 
is worthy of a man is the opportunity it affords to serve other 
men, I hope the Senate may honor itself by passing this pro- 
posal as promptly as it can be done under the order of business 
in this body. [Applause in the gulleries.] 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is compelled to state 
to the occupants of the galleries, who are evidently strangers 
in the city. that it must be perfeetly apparent that business 
ean not be conducted on the floor of the Senate if the gutleries 
are to control the business. There is a great deal of objection 
by Senators to manifestations. either of plensure or of dis- 
pleasure, on the part of the galleries. There is now pending 
a rule, not yet adopted, to prohibit it absolutely. It Is a source 
of regret to a presiding officer to be compelled to call attention 
to what manifestly might lead to a very serious breuch of 
decorum if long ceutinued. 


BANKING AND CURRENCY, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole. resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7837) to provide for the establish- 
ment of Federal reserve bunks, to furnish an elistic currency, 
to afford menus of rediscounting commercial paper, to establish 
a more effective supervision of banking in the United States, 
and for other purrwses 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

Mr. OWEN. I do not wish to interrupt the Senator from 
Massachusetts. I thought if there was no one prepared to 
speak upon the measure we might read those sections which are 
unobjected to and dispose of them. But if there is desire for 
delay until u further time, I will not press it. 

Mr. WEEKS. There are two or three Senators on tbis side 
whiting to speak. aud 1 think we ought to defer the commence- 
ment of the reading of the bill for the present. 

Mr BRISTOW. May I inquire the plan that is to be fol-{ 
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lowed? My understanding bas been that the bill would be/ 
taken up section by section, and that the amendments which! 
f 
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have been suggested would be voted upon as the sections were 
reached. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, as I understand the parliamen- 
tary rules, there are two ways in which this may be done. We 
can either take up the bill as it passed the House and pro- 
pose amendments to the House text, which finally, when that 
process has been concluded, would then be before the Senate as 
a competitive measure, with the amendment moved as a sub- 
stitute by the chairman of the committee; or, on the other hand, 
as the substitute proposed. section by section, comes up, an 
amendment may be proposed to it section by section. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I understand the Senator from Oklahoma 
has moved the bill which he has reported to the Senate as a sub- 
stitute for the House bill, which was reported back by the com- 
mittee. Section 1 of the substitute proposed by the Senator 
from Oklahoma is practically the same as section 1 of the 
amendments proposed by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
HITCHCOCK]. 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. BRISTOW. So there will be no controversy in regard 
to section 1, I understand. 

Mr. OWEN. No. 

Mr. BRISTOW. ‘Then when we come to section 2, as I un- 
derstand—I may be mistaken in this—the Senator from Ne- 
braska proposes to offer a substitute for section 2 as an amend- 
ment to the House bill. That would be perfecting the text of 
the House bill before the substitute of the Senator from Okla- 
homa is voted upon; or, if the Senator from Nebraska desired, 
he could offer section 2 as a substitute for that section of the 
substitute, which would be an «mendment to the amendment. 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; that can be done. 

Mr. BRISTOW. In either event, the vote will come first on 
the amendment to the amendment or upon the perfection of the 
House text before the amendment of the Senator from Oklahoma 
is voted upon. 

Mr. OWEN. Yes. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Would it not be better for us to proceed in 
that way than to take up the sections of the bill where there 
is no controversy and pass over those where there is contro- 
versy? 

Mr. OWEN. That is what I propose. I thought that would 
be the most orderly way and the most convenient way. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Then, when there is no one to speak, sec- 
tion 1 will be taken up and disposed of. 

Mr. OWEN. Les. 

Mr. BRISTOW. And then section 2 will be taken up and the 
amendment offered. 

Mr. OWEN. The amendment offered. 

Mr. BRISTOW. That is entirely satisfactory to me. 

Mr. OWEN. As an amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Did I understand the Senator to say that there 
were two ways of proceeding to the consideration of this 
measure? 

Mr. OWEN. That is what I understand. 

Mr. SMOOT, First to take the House bill and amend that or, 
secondly, to take the substitute and amend the substitute? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know of no rule of this body that would allow 
the substitute to be taken up and voted upon in the way of an 
amendment to a substitute. The only bill that is before the 
Senate is the House bill. The only way we can proceed with it 
is to amend the bill either by an amendment offered by the 
Senator from Oklahoma or an amendment offered by any other 
Senator, but we can not amend a substitute 

Mr. OWEN. It is an amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then it will have to be offered as an amend- 
ment to the House bill. The Senator from Nebraska can not 
offer an amendment to your substitute or any section of your 
substitute. All he can do is to offer an amendment to any of the 
paragraphs of the House bill. The Senator from Oklahoma has 
a perfect right to offer his substitute, but it can be offered only 
as a whole in place of the House bill. That can be done, of 
course. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator makes the observation that it is a 
substitute. It is offered in the form of an amendment, and 
being an amendment proposed, an amendment to the amendment 
ean be offered under the parliamentary rule. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but in order that an amendment can be 
offered to an amendment, it must first be offered to the bill 
itself, and that is the House bill. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, the situation pre- 
sented ought not to cause any difficulty. Whilst the report 
presented to the Senate by the chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency is popularly referred to as a substitute, 
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it is simply an amendment in the form of a proposition to strike 
out all of the House bill after the enacting clause and to insert 
new matter. Our rules provide for that situation very defi- 
nitely and very satisfactorily: 

Pending a motion to strike out and insert, the part to be stricken 
out and the part to be inserted shall each be regarded for the purpose 
of amendment as a question; and motions to amend the part to be 
stricken out shall have precedence. 

It will be entirely competent for the Senator from Oklahoma 
to move to strike out all of the House bill after the enucting 
clause and insert the matter he presented. Then it would 
be open to other Senators who desired to perfect the House bill 
by offering amendments to that; and when the Senate has dis- 
posed of such proposed amendments the question will come in 
competition between the substitute offered by the Senator from 
Oklahoma and the original House bill. But until the House bill 
has been perfected, as we might say, the vote on the substitute 
could not take place. Under our rule there does not seem to 
be any way by which that result can be obviated. Calling 
it a substitute does not give it any additional rights or deprive 
it of the lawful character of an amendment, but it is a com- 
prehensive amendment, in its legal effect, to strike out the 
House bill and insert the new matter proposed by the chair- 
man of the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I fully agree with the Senator 
from Arkansas that the Senator from Oklahoma can offer his 
amendment by moving to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and inserting. There is no question about that. But that is 
not what the Senator from Oklahoma said. The Senator from 
Oklahoma said there were two ways to proceed with it; that is, 
to consider the House bill and offer the amendment to the 
House bill, or take his amendment and perfect that without 
offering it as an amendment to the House bill. 

Mr. BACON. Mr, President, the principle is correctly recog- 
nized, I think, as stated by the Senator from Arkansas. At the 
same time I will suggest that there is possibly a simpler method 
of procedure which would recognize the principle the Senator 
now has stated. 

The familiar rule and the ordinary method of procedure is 
that where there is a substantive proposition, such as an orig- 
inal bill, and another substantive proposition is proposed to be 
substituted for it, as is this case, by striking out all after the 
enacting clause and inserting a substitute in lieu of it, the 
parliamentary body deals with each of those separate propo- 
sitions separately, the friends of each having the opportunity to 
perfect each particular measure separately. Then one is put 
against the other, and the body chooses between the two. The 
simple method of procedure is this: It matters not, in taking 
that course, whether the body permits the friends of the orig- 
inal measure first to perfect it and lay it aside and then let the 
friends of the proposed substitute perfect that, and after each 
has had the action of the body in bringing it to the shape where 
those who advocate the one or the other prefer to have it, then 
the substitute, of course, is the first proposition yoted upon by 
the body, and if it is carried, then the original proposition is 
displaced, and the substitute stands in lieu of it, and the body 
enacts it into law. But the important thing is that each propo- 
sition is dealt with separately, and the rights of amendment are 
all the rights which belong to an original proposition and not 
rights which are limited to the cases of amendments, 

For illustration, here is the original bill. Under the rule 
recognized—and it is the universal parliamentary rule—only 
two amendments are permitted to be pending at a time. If the 
substitute were treated simply as an amendment, of course 
there could be only one amendment offered to the substitute, 
because an amendment can not pass the second stage. But if, 
for purposes of amendment, the substitute is treated as an 
original proposition, there can be two amendments offered to 
any provision of that substitute. That is the way in which it 
is done. 2 

Of course the more usual plan is that the substitute shall 
first be taken up and, treating it as a substantive original propo- 
sition, proceed to act upon it by amendments which may be pro- 
posed to it, and in that way perfecting it. When that is done 
it is laid aside and the original proposition is then taken up 
as another original substantiye proposition, and all the rights 
of amendment apply to that. 

I will state, Mr. President, that there is a book in which that 
matter is clearly set forth, in a simpler way than in any other 
work on parliamentary law I have ever read. It is a little 
book which can be found in the Library, known as Mell's Parlia- 
mentary Practice, in which this particular subject is dealt with 
and stated with very much more clearness and conciseness than 
I have been able to state it. It is the easy, simple way in 
which a parliamentary body proceeds to deal with a question 
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when there is an original proposition containing many pro- 
visions 2nd to which there would naturally be many amend- 
ments proposed, nnd another substantive proposition which it is 
intended to substitute for it. which, of course, must also go 
through the complicated processes of amendment. In other 
words, the two must be trerted separately in order to avoid 
the difficulty of having to deal with the general ruie of parlia- 
mentary law that only two amendments can be pending at a 
time. The substitute, when it is being perfected. is treated as 
an original proposition. The original bill, when being perfected. 
is also treated ss an original proposition. So in each case the 
two amendments can be pending at the same time for any 
particular provision in them. 

I am quite sure that that is not only the correct rule. but 
that it is the only practicable one under which the body can 
proceed without confusion and without difficu ty in dealing with 
a bill where there is a substitute proposed for the whole of it, 
especially where there are many sections to it, as in this bill. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, I am not very fa- 
miliar with the little book to which the Senator from Georgia 
referred, but I am famillar with Rule XVIII of the Senate. The 
only difference between the doctrine laid down in the little book 
referred to by the Senator and our rule is that the order cited 
by him is directly in conflict with the express provision of this 
rule. The rule says: 
aa motiens te amend the part to be stricken out shall bave prece- 

ence. 

Instead of amending the substitute and laying it aside, the 
specific language of ihe rule is that the original proposition 
shall be amended by its friends, so that when the vote comes 
that involves its life it will be perfected in its best form. 

It is not the rule of the Seunte and it can not become the rule 
of the Senate as long as the last clause of Rule 18 ig in exis- 
ence, that a substitute shall be considered first. The proposi- 
tion to amend the House bill will be the first motion in order, 
and in this particular case it obviously works out the most ex- 
pedilious result. If it is a fact that the mujority of the Senate 
first intend te dispose of the matter in that way, and are per- 
fectly willing to stand by the comprebensive amendment or 
substitute, or whatever name you choose to apply to ii, pre 
sented by the chairman of the committee, it is a very easy 
matter to dispose of an amendment offered by those who be- 
lleve that the text of the House bill should be amended. It 
may be laid on the table or otherwise disposed of in some regu- 
lar parliamentary way. So when we reach the substitute, if 
no amendments are adopted to that. we then take the House 
bill as it came to us and the substi ute as presented by the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma on behalf of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. Our first business under this rule will be to 
deal with such amendments as are offered to the House bill, be- 
cause the proposition then will be made to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert in solido the proposition con- 
tained in the report made by the chairman of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. : 

The observations of the Senator from Georgia are very 
generally correct, and I differ from him with much hesitancy, 
but I think the text of the rule is so plain that I am warranted 
in doing it in this case. He is exactly right about the fact that 
the text to be stricken out and the provision to be Inserted in 
lieu of it constitute two parliamentary questions. and they are 
to be disposed of in order. Under our rule precedence is given 
to an amendment offared to the original text before it is com- 
petent for the Senate to consider the adoption of the substitute 
or its amendment. Really there is no room for serious dispute 
about it. Tbe text of the rule is so plain that I think there 
will be no difficulty about it when we come to deal with it 
practicaliy. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator will pardon me a moment, the 
vital consideration in my wind is that the two shall be con- 
sidered as substantive propositions in order that all rights of 
amendment which would apply to an origins! measure may be 
enjoyed by each. ‘That is the vital thing about it. 

The question as to whether the substitute shall be taken up 
first and perfected or whether the origins! bill shall be taken 
up and perfected is not vital, and it is entirely agreeable to me 
that the bill shall be considered first for amendment. 

Of course I do not know that the substitute which is to be 
offered by the Senntor from Oklahoma will or will not be 
amended. I believe there are some smendments that he him- 
self wishes to offer to it. and if so. he ought to be permitted 
to perfect his substitute before he offers the measure which he 
proposes by striking out all after the enacting chiuse and 
inserting it. He must perfect that before he makes his motion 
to strike out. 


Mr. OWEN. That is right. 

Mr. BACON. That is the whole point in regard to that. 
far as the question as to whether the original preposition is 
first considered for amendment or whether the substitute is 
considered for amendment. it is in practice not a matter of 
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vitul importance. It is, however, a matter of vital importance 
that the two measures shall be each considered as an original 
measure for the purpose of amendment. That is all I contend 
for. I do not think there is any possible doubt about it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state whut seems to 
be the state of the record. The bill was reported back from the 
committee. The only amendment now pending is the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Oklaboma. But the ruling of 
the Chair will be that amendments may be proposed to the 
original House bill and after the original House bill has been 
perfected, then the amendment of the Senator from Oklahoma 
comes up, and the amendment of the Senator from Oklahoma is 
amendable. As many amendments may be presented to it as 
Senators see fit to offer. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President. in order to make some 
progress and to clear up the parliamentary situation, I offer 
as un amendment to the House bill, the amendment to section 1, 
which appears upon the print authorized by the committee 
which, as I understand, has been practically accepted by the 
chairman of the committee. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. OWEN. I understand tint that is the case. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. As a matter of form, I first offer the 
amendment that appears in section 1. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Nebraska will be stated. 

The Secretary. On page 1, after line 4, it is proposed to in- 
sert: 

The terms “national bank“ and “national banking association ” 
used in this act shall be heid to be synonymous and interchangeable, 
The term “member bank shall be held to mean any nationa! bank, 
State bank, or trust company which has become a member of one of the 
reserve banks created by this act. The term “board” shall be held to 
mean Federal reserve board; the term district shall bo beld to mean 
Federal reserve district; the term reserve bank shall be held to 
mean Federal reserve bank. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. Prasident, as this amendment is sub- 
stantially concurred in by both wings of the committee and hus 
the approval of the Democratic conference, I presume that it 
may be adopted without any farther discussion. 

Mr. OWEN. I have no objection to the adoption of that 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Nebraska {Mr. HITCH- 
cock]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I want to call the attention of 
the Senate to one phase of this legislation which I think hus 
not been completely discussed and because I have some infor- 
mation which, it seenis to me, will be of interest to the Senate. 

One of the contentions which developed when the bill was 
originally proposed in the House was as to the character of the 
raserve bourd—whether the bosrd should be made up of bank 
men or should be composed of men who sre not in any seuse 
bank men, or should have some bank men and others who have 
had no banking experience but who have been engaged in gen- 
eral business pursuits. Tbe changing sentiment was reflected 
in the different bills which came iuto the House. The first bill 
provided that three of the members of the reserve bourd should 
be bauk men; the next bill previded that one should be a bunk 
man; and the next bill provided that none of the members of 
the reserve board should be bankers. It was contended that 
there was a reason for this last solution of the question, in that 
the directors of European central bauks were in no case bankers. 

There is a material difference between the banker as we 
understand him to be in this country and the banker as he is 
understvod abrond. Many men engaged in mercantile pursuits 
in Evrope, especially in England, are classed as merchants, 
but they are really merchant bankers, especially those engaged 
in foreign trade. Therefore when it is suid in Kugland that 
the director of a bank is a merchant he may be a banker as 
well as a merchant. So the statement is not In any sense true 
that the great European banks hare not on their boards of 
directors men who bave been actively engaged in banking 
pursuits. It is true thut. generally speaking, they are not ac- 
tively interested in joint-stock banks. but there are bauks of 
issue. there are bunks ef discount. and there are other classes 
of banks in Europe, which are represented on these boards. 
In order to Indiente that this contention is sound and to have 
it in the record, I want to call to the attention of the Senate the 
character of the membership ef the different boards of directors 


of the three great European central reserve banks. 
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I want especially to call attention to the fact that these 
directors of the Bank of England are either private bankers or 
are directors sometimes in one and sometimes in many other 
active business pursuits. 

The bank directorate or board of the Bank of England is 
composed of the governor of the bank, W. Cunliffe, of Cunliffe 
Bros., merchants, a director of the North Eastern Railway. 

DEPUTY GOVERNOR. 

Cecil Lubbock, director Withbread & Co. and Northern In- 
surance Co. 

DIRECTORS. 

C. G. Arbuthnot, of Arbuthnot. Latham & Co., merchants; a 
director of London Assurance Corporation. X 

H. C. O. Bonsor, chairman South Eastern Railway Co.; chair- 
man Watney, Coombe, Reid & Co. (Ltd.); and a director of 
Northern Assurance Co. and London & Greenwich Railway. 

Herbert Brooks, of R. Brooks & Co., merchants; chairman of 
Atlas Assurance Co., British Australasian Trust & Loan Co., 
United Planters’ Co. of Ceylon; and a director of Colombo Elec- 
tric Tramways & Lighting Co., Indemnity Mutual Marine Assur- 
ance Co., and the Peninsular & Oriental Steam Navigation Co. 

W. M. Campbell, of Curtis, Campbell & Co., West India mer- 
chants; a director of the Commercial Union Insurance Co. and 
the Merchants Trust Co. 

Brien Cokayne, of Antony Gibbs & Sons, merchants and 
bankers; a director of the Fortuna Nitrate Co. and Pan de 
Azucar Nitrate Co. 

A. C. Cole, a director of the London Assurance Corporation. 

C. H. Goschen, of Frohling & Goschen, foreign bankers. 

E. C. Grenfel, of Morgan, Grenfel & Co., bankers; vice presi- 
dent International Mercantile Marine; director of Indemnity 
Mutual Marine, Sun Insurance Office, and Sun Life Assurance 
Society. 

Sir E. A. Hambro, of C. J. Hambro & Sons, bankers. 

L. H. Hanbury, of Wood, Field & Hanbury. hop merchants; 
director in Crompton & Co. and Guardian Assurance Co. 

G. W. Henderson, of R. & J. Henderson, East India mer- 
chants; chairman of Borneo Co. 

W. D. Hoare, of Hoare, Miller & Co., merchants; chairman 
Belize Estate & Produce Co., Brazilian Trust & Loan Corpora- 
tion, and London Trust Co.; director Alliance Assurance Co. 
and Londen & Brazilian Bank. 

Lord Hollenden, of I. & R. Morley, warehousemen. 

Right Hon. F. H. Jackson, of Frederick Huth & Co., mer- 
chants; chairman Indemnity Mutual Marine Insurance Co.; 
director in Acorn Trust Co., Eastern Telegraph Co., and North- 
ern Assurance Co. 

R. E. Johnston, of Edward Johnston, Son & Co., merchants; 
vice chairman of Guardian Assurance Co.; director in Sao Paulo 
Brazilian Railway Co. and the Thames & Mersey Marine In- 
surance Co. 

R. L. Newman, of Newman, Hunt & Co., merchants; director 
North British & Mercantile Insurance Co. 

M. C. Norman, D. S. C., of Brown, Shipley & Co., bankers. 

Sir Augustus Prevost, Bart., of Morris, Prevost & Co., mer- 
chants; director in Guardian Assurance Co. 

Lord Revelstoke, G. C. V. O., of Baring Bros., bankers and 
financial agents; director in Arthur Guinness, Son & Co. 

A. G, Sandeman, chairman of George G. Sandeman & Sons; 
member of council of the Corporation of Foreign Bondholders. 

F. C. Tiarks, of J. H. Schroder & Co., merchants; chairman 
of Sao Paulo Coffee Estates. 

H. A. Trotter, of Thomson, Hankey & Co., merchants; director 
Alliance Assurance Co., Cordova Light, Power & Traction Co., 
and United Electric Tramways of Montevideo, 

V. ©. Vickers, of Vickers (Ltd.), shipbuilders; director of 
London Assurance Corporation. 

A. F. Wallace, of Wallace Bros. & Co., merchants. 

It is true that, generally speaking, those directors are not 
immediately connected with the management of joint-stock 
hanks; but, as indicated from the reading, they are, in several 
instances, directors of trust companies, and to say that Mr. 
E. C. Grenfel, of Morgan, Grenfel & Co.; C. H. Goshen, of Froh- 
ling & Goshen; Sir E. A. Hambro; F. H. Jackson, of Frederick 
Hugh & Co.; Cecil Lubbock; and Lord Revelstoke, of Baring 
Bros., are not bankers is simply to beg the question, because 
there are few as competent bankers in the United States as are 
those men. The assertion, therefore, that bankers should not 
be appointed on the Federal reserve board because bankers are 
not members of the board of directors of the Bank of England 
is, in my judgment, entirely unwarranted. 

Now, let us turn to the German bank and the French bank 
and in the same way demonstrate that their boards of directors 
are composed of material similar to that making up the board 
of directors of the Bank of England. 


The Reichsbank has three organs, which compose the adminis- 
tration. The first is the Reichsbank Kuratorium, of which the 
president is the chancellor of the German Empire, at present 
Bethmann Hollweg; the vice president is the secretary of state 
of Prussia, at present Dr. Delbrueck. The other members of 
the board are Dr. Lentze, the Prussian finanee minister; Dr. 
Wolff, of the Bavarian ministry of finance; Dr. Hallbauer, 
privy councillor of Saxony; Dr. Predoehl, the mayor of Ham- 

urg. 

From this it will be seen that this is a body representing some 
of the States that comprise the German Federation, who are 
appointed to and stay in office for an indefinite time, quite inde- 
pendent of any party policy. It should also be remembered in 
this connection that the chancellor of the German Empire 
remains in office even though he may not be supported by a 
majority of the parties in power, so that the whole body of this 
portion of the directorate of the Reichsbank is strictly non- 
partisan. 

The second branch is the Reichsbank Direktorium; president, 
Mr. Havenstein; vice president; Dr. Glasenapp; and six addi- 
tional members. 

The third branch is the Zentral Ausschuss, composed of Dr. 
Kaempf, president of the municipal council of Berlin; Mr. 
Hardt, a prominent business man; Mr. von Mendelssohn, member 
of the most important private banking firm of Berlin; Mr. Woer- 
mann, a prominent merchant of Hamburg; Dr. Salomonsohn, 
manager of the Disconto-Gesellschaft, one of the largest banks 
of Berlin; Mr. Hecker, a banker; Dr. von Schwabach, leading 
partner of the second largest private banking firm of Berlin; 
Mr. Delbrueck, partner of the third largest private banking firm 
of Berlin; Count von Doenhoff-Friedrichstein, apparently repre- 
senting agrarian interests; Prof. Dr. Helfferich, one of the lead- 
ing directors of the Deutsche Bank, the largest bank of Ger- 
many; Mr. Hugo Oppenheim, a Berlin private banker; Mr. Otto 
Braunfels, a Frankfurt private banker; Mr. Carl Fuerstenberg, 
manager of the Berliner Handelsgesellschaft, one of the four 
most prominent banks of Berlin; Dr. James Simon, a prominent. 
Berlin merchant; Dr. von Oppenheim, a prominent private 
banker of Cologne. There are three deputies of this group and 
their substitutes, who are acting as constant consultants with 
the Direktorium when the Zentral Ausschuss does not meet. 
These are all bank presidents and two most important private 
bankers of Berlin, except Dr. Kaempf, who is now a retired 
banker and, as stated above, president of the municipal council 
of Berlin. They are Kaempf, Schwabach, Fuerstenberg, von 
Mendelssohn, Prof. Helfferich, and Dr. Salomonsohn, the six pri- 
vate bankers referred to in the reading. 

There are local committees, composed of men of similar char- 
acter, in Bremen, Breslau, Cologne, Danzig, Dortmund, Dresden, 
Frankfurt, Hamburg, Hannover, Kiel, Konigsberg, Leipzig, Mag- 
deburg, Mannheim, Munich, Nuremberg, Posen, Stettin, Strass- 
burg, and Stuttgart. 

In those cities are branch banks, which may be compared with 
the branches which will be established through our regional 
banks under the provisions of the pending bill. 

The Kuratorium, the government board, meets only four times 
a year. The Zentral Ausschuss is being called together once a 
month at least and every time when there is a question of chang- 
ing discount rates. The deputies of the Zentral Ausschuss assist 
at the weekly meetings of the Direktorium. The actual manzge- 
ment of the Reichsbank is in the hands of the Direktorium, 
which is recruited from members of the staff, all trained in 
business, and who remain in office irrespective of party policy 
and irrespective of political questions as long as they render 
good service, appointed for life. 

J want to submit now the character of the directorate of the 
Bank of France. There is the governor, Mr. G. Pallain; the 
deputy governors, Messrs. Lem and Sergent; the regents, Baron 
Hottinger, Messrs. Aynard, Richemond, Loreau, Baron de 
Neuflize, Baron Davilier, Mallet, Baron E. de Rothschild, Der- 
villé, Bénard, Colomb, Cousin, Lariviere, René Laederich, F. de 
Wendel. Of these Baron Hottinger, Mr. Mallet, and Baron 
Rothschild, and Baron de Nenflize, all to be heads of important 
private banking firms of Paris, where, of course, the Rothschilds 
are the leaders. Mallet, Hottinger, and De Neuflize are also 
very important private firms. There are three censeurs, Messrs. 
Derode, Guillain, and Victor Legrand. ‘The branches are in 
charge of local boards. 

Senators should be, and probably are, awgre of the fact that 
the regents are elected by the 200 largest stockholders. 

The regents have a vote on the board, but they can not out- 
vote the governor, who has to be in accord with them, in order 
to constitute a resolution. 

It is important to state the fact that the bankers on the 
board of the Bank of France are, jointly with the governor, 
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running the business, because it has been publicly stated, not 
only referring to the directorship of the Bank of England and 
the Bank of Germany, but especially to the Bank of France, 
that no bankers were on those boards, and that was the reason 
why bankers should not be placed on the Federal reserve board. 

As I have said before, it concerns me very little whether the 
President appoints the members of the reserve board or whether 
they are elected by the banks or provided for in some other way, 
if they are thoroughly competent men for those places; and in 
order to secure thoroughly competent men I submit to the Sen- 
ate that we are likely to get better results if men are ap- 
pointed who have had banking experience, but who have at the 
time of their appointment no entangling alliance with any 
Private banking concern of any character, and preferably no 
business connections whatever. 

I have put this in the Recorp, Mr. President, in order that 
there may be no misrepresentation or misinformation about 
this important question. The best banking men in Europe, 
other than those connected with the joint stock banks, are di- 
rectors in the national banks of the respective countries, and I 
hope that when the places on our reserve board are filled it 
will be found that they have been filled largely by men who 
have had broad mercantile experience who understand and com- 
prehend our foreign trade and its requirements and who have 
had actual banking experience, so that they may fill those 
offices to the satisfaction of all the people of the United States. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, in answer to the Senator 
from Massachusetts, I wish to say that the writer, upon the 
Bank of England, at least, expressly says that no banker is upon 
the court of directors of the Bank of England; and he defines 
a banker as being one connected with a check-paying bank. Mr. 
Hartley Withers has written a book on the Bank of England, 
in which he expressly states that while there are upon it men 
interested in financial institutions, no person is upon the court 
of directors of the Bank of England who is connected with a 
check-paying bank, 

The National Monetary Commission examined the governor of 
the Bank of England, and in his testimony he stated that no 
banker connected with a check-paying bank was upon the court 
of directors of the Bank of England. He further said that 
while there was no law which prohibited it, it was the univer- 
sal custom and it never had been departed from, 

Mr. Bagehot, in his book entitled “ Lombard Street,” which 
treats of the Bank of England, expressly stated that there was 
no banker, in the sense of a person connected with a check- 
paying bank, upon the court of directors of the Bank of Eng- 
land. Whether the list which has been cited by the Senator 
from Massachusetts defines the banks with which these per- 
sons are connected, whether they are check-paying banks or 
not, I do not know. Under the definition which has been given 
by these three writers upon the Bank of England itself, how- 
ever, it seems to me to be clear, at least in the absence of a 
showing as to the character of the banks that have been de- 
scribed in the speech of the Senator from Massachusetts, that 
the word of these gentlemen who know so much about the sub- 
ject should be taken as true. 

Mr. WEEKS. I should like to ask the Senator from Colorado 
a question. Would he consider Mr. Schiff, of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
of New York, a banker? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not know enough about their business 
to state as to that. 

Mr. WEEKS. Would the Senator consider Mr. Morgan, of 
J. P. Morgan & Co., a banker? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not know his connections. We gen- 
erally speak of them as bankers, and yet they might. come 
within the very definition which has been described by the 
writers upon the Bank of England. 

As I understand, a director of the Bank of England must 
haye, as a qualification, stock in the Bank of England to the 
extent of £500, and must own a mercantile business to the ex- 
tent of £20,000. That seems to have been laid down as the 
general qualification of a member of the court of directors. 
As to check-paying banks, the writers on the subject expressly 
say that they are not and never have been members of the 
court of directors of the Bank of England. 

Mr. WEEKS. I think the Senator from Colorado is begging 
the question. There is no doubt about Mr. Morgan, or Mr. 
Schiff, or a long list of similar names in this country, being 
bankers. They are the leading private bankers of the United 
States. They are in exactly the same class as Lord Revelstoke, 
of Baring Bros., who is a member of the board of directors of 
the Bank of England. 

If there is going to be a differentiation between a joint-stock 
bank and a private bank, I am not going to discuss that thin, 
narrow, restricted point of view; but it does not admit of any 
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question whatever that men who are acquainted with all the 
banking business of the country, who are familiar with every 
form of banking, foreign as well as domestic, are members 
of those boards, because I have read the names of men who 
to-day are actually members of the boards of directors of the 
three great banks of Europe. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I want the Senator from Massachusetts, 
then, to differentiate this language which is used by Mr. Walter 
Bagehot in his book on Lombard Street: 


In London no banker has a chance of being bank (of England) direc- 
tor, or would ever think of attempting to be Firs I Ke bere speaking of 
bankers in an English sense (of those who accept deposits subject to 
check). * Not only no private banker is a director of the Bank 
of England, but no director of any joint-stock bank would be allowed to 
become such. The two situations would be taken to be incompatible. 

The mass of the bank directors are merchants of experience, 
employing a considerable capital in trade in which they have been 
brought up and with which they are well acquainted. * * * The 

tion of the Bank of England has for many generations been com- 
posed of such men, 


There is also a statement here from Mr. Hartley Withers, in 
which he comments upon this very matter, and says: 


When we come to consider the bank's organization, its most strikin 
features are the constitution of its court of directors and its system o 
government by rotation, and these are points on which the bank's 
critics have fastened with the keenest energy and determination. 

The bank court is a committee recruited chiefly from the ranks of the 
accepting houses and merchant firms, and its members are nominated by 
itself, subject to the purely formal confirmation of the shareholders; . 
and it is an unwritten law that no banker in the ordinary sense of the 
word—that is, no one connected with what we call the check-paying 
banks—can be a member of it. 

At first sight, this is one of those anomalous absurdities so common 
in England, and so puzzling to the intelligent foreigner, who can not 
understand why we suffer them. A court of directors ruling the Bank 
of England, and so performing most important banking functions, and 
poe ne be rye for membership anyone with an expert knowledge of 
king, is a tempting subject for an epigrammatically minded satirist. 
But, in fact, this anomally, like many of our others, not only works 
excellently well in practice, but is, when calmly considered, clear] 
on sound common sense. For in the first place it would obvi- 
ously be undesirable that a member of one of the outer ring of banks 
should have the insight into the position of his rivals which member- 
ship of the Bank of England court could give him, unless all the others 
were similarly privileged. But if all the outer banks were represented 
on the bank court, it would become a committee of unwieldly dimen- 
sions, perhaps reproducing or reflecting in the bank parlor the rivalries 
and jealousies that stimulate the outer banks to work against one an- 
other, but are not conducive to thelr working together. 

And the question of proportionate representation would be dificult to 
settle. As it is, the bank court, 8 from connection with the 
outer banks except by keeping thelr ances, is able to watch their 
proceedings with a wholly impartial eye, and, on occasion, to make 
suggestions with salutary effect, 


The governor of the Bank of England, who was examined by 
the National Monetary Commission, testified as follows: 

Q. Is there any custom restricting the class from which the directors 
ay be selected 7—A. There is no legal restriction as to the class from 
which directors may be selected, except that they must be “ natural- 
born subjects of England or naturalized,” but in actual practice the 
selection is confined to those who are or have been members of mer- 
eantile or financial houses, excluding bankers, brokers, bill discounters, 
or directors of other banks operating in the United Kingdom. 

It seems to me that when these three authors, and the goy- 
ernor of the Bank of England himself, say that no banker is 
upon the court of directors of that bank in the sense of a man 
connected with a deposit and check paying bank, it ought to be 
conclusive of the question. 

Mr. WEEKS. I stated that there were banks in England hav- 
ing different functions, such as banks of deposit, banks of dis- 
count, and banks of issue, but that so far as our definition of a 
banker is concerned there were such bankers on the board of 
directors of the Bank of England. Nobody will contend that 
from our standpoint Lord Revelstoke is not a private banker; 
and yet one of the authors called as a witness by the Senator 
from Colorado says there are no private bankers on the board. 

There are certainly at least six men on the board who would 
come within our definition of a private banker in this country— 
the class of bankers represented in New York by firms like 
Morgan & Co., Kuhn Loeb & Co., and similar firms in different 
parts of the country. f ; 

To say that there shall be excluded from this reserve board 
men who haye had banking experience is likely to remove from 
it the possibility of the very kind of experience which will make 
the board most efficient. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Nobody expects to exclude men who have 
had experience; Lut when they are upon the board they ought 
to have no connection whatever with the banks of the United 
States. 

Mr. WEEKS. We provide that they shall not have. 


RECESS. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I desire to make some pass- 
ing comment on the pending bill, the comment to be of a general 
nature. Probably I more immediately represent the layman——~ 


` 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to ask the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. Kern] whether it is worth while to compel the Senator 
from Illinois to begin his speech at 7 minutes before 6 o'clock. 
He desires to go on immediately at 8 o’clock, and I think if the 
Senate could take a recess now until 8 o’clock it would be 
justified. 

Mr. KERN. I have no objection to a recess being taken now. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to have it done, because the Sen- 
ator from Illinois expects to go on at § o’clock, and it is now 
7 minutes of 6. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I should prefer to begin at 8 o’clock. 

Mr. KERN. I hope seven minutes more will not be consumed 
in an unnecessary roll call immediately after 8 o’clock; but 
whether that is done or not 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not agree to that, of course. 

Mr. KERN. I say, whether that is done or not, I will move 
a recess until 8 o’clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and thereupon (at 5 o'clock and 
53 minutes p. m.) the Senate took a recess until 8 o’clock p. m. 


EVENING SESSION. 
The Senate reassembled at 8 o’clock p. m. 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 
The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Gronna Myers Simmons 
Bacon Hollis Nelson Smith, Ga. 
Brady ames O'Gorman Smith, Md. 
Bristow Johnson Overman Smith, 
Bryan Jones wen moot 
Chilton Kenyon Pa Stone 
Clarke, Ark. Kern Robinson Swanson 
0 e Saulsbury Thompson 
Crawford Shafroth Thornton 
Cummins Lewis Sheppard Tillman 
Dillingham McLean Sherman Warren 
Fletcher Martin, Va. Shields Weeks 
Gallinger Martine, N. J. Shively Williams 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-two Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION WORK. 


Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I will necessarily be 
absent to-morrow morning during the morning hour on busi- 
ness in some of the departments and I ask leave to present a 
report to-night from the Committee on Agriculture and For- 


estry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. From the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry I report back favorably without amendment the 
bill (S. 3091) to provide for cooperative agricultural extension 
work between the agricultural colleges in the several States re- 
ceiving the benefits of an act of Congress approved July 2, 1862, 
and of acts supplementary thereto, and the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, and I submit a report (No. 189) 
thereon. 4 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the 

„calendar. 
BANKING AND CURRENCY. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7837) to provide for the estab- 
lishment of Federal reserve banks, to furnish an elastic cur- 
rency, to afford means of rediscounting commercial paper, to 
establish a more effective supervision of banking in the United 
States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I desire at some time soon to 
occupy not exceeding 30 minutes in submitting some remarks I 
wish to make while this bill is under consideration. I had in- 
tended to do that to-night, but I do not feel physically in form 
nor do I care to undertake it. I understand the Senator from 
IIlinois [Mr. SHERMAN] desires to address the Senate. All I 
care for is to wedge in somewhere between these heavy guns 
who occupy hours in elaborating their views. I think perhaps 
I can arrange with the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton], who 
has given notice of bis intention to speak- to-morrow at con- 
siderable length, to let me in for a few minutes before he begins. 
That would be far more pleasing to me. So I will not interfere 
to-night with the purpose of the Senator from Illinois. As far 
as I am concerned, I stand ready to listen to his enlivening 
observations. 


* 8 
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Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas. Mr. President, I send to the desk 
a telegram which I ask the Secretary to read. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read as requested. 
The Secretary read as follows: 
Lrrrin ROCK, ARK., December 10, 1913. 
Senator JAMES P, CLARKE, 


Waskington, D. O.: 

Copy of bill received and very carefully considered. Bill as a whole 
much improved. Serious objection page 67, reading no member bank 
shall extend, directly or indirectly, benefits of this system to nonmember 
bank.” That would prohibit absolutely any nonmember bank, no matter 
what size, carrying account with member bank. Section 17 improved, 
but open to the same objections of clearing instead of collecting. This 
is all ta favor of the large banks in the reserve centers. Possibly benefit 
the North and East, but serious detriment to South and West. Provi- 
sion allowing banks to charge drawers of checks for checks cleared im- 

racticable. Depositors of checks have heretofore assumed cost of col- 
ecting. This such a radical change that banks would be afraid to 
avail themselves of it, being afraid of interpretation by the State 
courts of the present law merchant of contract between depositor and 
bank. This could not compel nonmember banks to charge and would 
drive customers from member banks to nonmember banks, Provision 
allowing charges for sale of exchange, if that provision goes through, 
impracticable. No one would buy exchange A graisin checks were 
cleared at a very minimum rate. Interest on funds while in transit 
would amount to more than collection charges. In my opinion, clear- 
ing of individual checks impracticable; of no benefit to the country. 
Cities only would profit, to the detriment of the country, and would 
cause such a revolution in present methods of doing business and such 
criticism by individuals who would be charged who are not now 
charged that it would be not only a political blunder, but a politieal 
crime. I am a Democrat; I want to see the Democrats pass a thor- 
oughly scientific—at least thoroughly praetical—bill that will benefit 
the country and the party. Democrats have been In office two terms 
in the last 50 years, t let us legislate ourselves out of office again. 
Guorce W. ROGERS. 

Mr. CLARKE of Arkansas, Mr. President, tbe author of 
that telegram is Mr. George W. Rogers, cashier of the Bank of 
Commerce, of Little Rock, Ark., one of the leađing financial 
institutions of our State. He is a most intelligent gentleman 
and a banker of great experience. He has given much attention 
to this particular legislation, and I gladly admit I have profited 
by frequent conferences with him. 

I think his arraignment of the substitute bill is rather more 
sweeping than is justified. Independently of my own opinion 
about the matter, I have conferred freely with the Senators 
directly in charge of the preparation of the substitute which 
will be offered und to which he makes reference in his tele- 
gram, and none of them wholly agree that his criticisms are 
well taken. However, I have such respect for him personally, 
and such respect for his opinions on the general subject of 
this legislation, and such a complete knowledge of his familiar- 
ity with practical banking matters, that I felt I could not 
withhold his telegram from the Recorp. I believe that his 
opinion is worthy of consideration by the conferees who will 
ultimately consider the bill. Some of his objeetions seem to me 
to have merit in them. I feel sure he is sincere in what he has 
said about the defects in the substitute bill and that he is 
prompted to make the suggestions he does by his intimate 
knowledge of practical banking and not by a desire to be 
captious. I fear that be has not given due weight to the radical 
change of system that is involved in the adoption of the pend- 
ing legislation, and has failed to make due allowance for the 
incidental compensations that will become apparent when the 
system has been tested by actual operation. The parliamentary 
stage has been passed when amendments may be offered 
without hope of adoption, and I trust that the conferees from 
the two Houses of Congress will carefully consider the objec- 
tions indicated by Mr. Rogers before the final text of the bill is 
agreed to, 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I regard the telegram just 
now introduced in the Recorp as a most encouraging introduc- 
tion. I have no technical knowledge of banking. The comments 
I shall make will be entirely nonprofessional. From the lay- 
man’s point of view this bill presents, whichever section of it be 
considered, some very striking differences. I shall speak of one 
that appeals most favorably to me as the Hitchcock bill, if you 
will accept that expression, and the other as the caucus bill. 
This is by way of identification and shortening the record. 

Last spring, if I had been called on to vote upon the cloture, 
in all probability I would have favored some reasonable modifi- 
cation of the present rule on that subject. I would not at this 
time do so. I believe the present practice is as conducive te 
sane legislation as if it were restricted. 

The larger the legislative body the less deliberation, the less 
the individuality of the Member. ‘The House with its 435 Mem- 
bers is less of a deliberative body than the Senate with its 96 
Members. The reason is apparent. If everybody in the House 
talked to his entire satisfaction there never would be any legis- 
lation In that body; 435 Members would consume all the 
waking hours allotted to the average man. Therefore the rules 
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of the House must close debate. The previous question there, 
or whatever may be equivalent to it in practice, becomes abso- 
lutely indispensable to the transaction of its business. As the 
number of men increases in a deliberative body the relative im- 
portance of those who lead that body increases by the same 
inevitable rule. That influence does not mean that the member- 
ship is extinguished; it only means that the representation of 
a large number of men is placed in the hands of a chosen few. 
That always happens. Government by the multitude does the 
same thing. It multiplies the temporary power of popular lead- 
ers and the public press. It needs no closing rule or cloture 
where there are but 96 men authorized to represent a coordinate 
branch of a legislative department. Ninety-six men can never 
talk each other into complete exhaustion nor unduly delay legis- 
lation. It makes no difference how political parties are divided, 
whether into two or more, a minority party can never prevent 
the majority party from having and exercising the power that 
is commensurate with the responsibility that naturally attaches 
to that power. Public opinion is after all a powerful remedy if 
evil result from unlimited discussion, 

The Senate is the only open forum there is left in the United 
States. Out of 48 legislatures of as many States there is no 
such thing as an open forum. In the more numerous body of 
the State legislatures it is a closed forum all the time, and 
under express parliamentary rules the organization legislates. 
The larger the State the greater this truth. The House of 
Representatives is no longer an open forum where unfettered 
freedom of discussion prevails. The Senate is. It ought to re- 
main so. If public opinion is not a sufficient corrective for a 
minority or does not have a sufficiently steadying influence on 
a majority, we can afford to take the time, even though in the 
opinion of some dignified and learned Senators that time may 
be wasted. I do not think it is. There never is an explosion 
so long as the steam escapes. It is only the imprisoned elements 
that destroy. Let a man talk himself empty, and it is the first 
step toward uniyersal peace. To suppress him and imprison 
his thought is the most provocative of war of anything in the 
world. They did not use the guillotine in the French Reyolution 
half as readily until gag rule had been applied to some of the 
orators. 

So I believe here, while we have been suffering from some 
verbal castigation, because we have taken some time, I am not 
sure but the time has been well spent. I do not expect to con- 
vince those who are already convinced the other way. There is 
some consolation sometimes in talking to the insensate timber in 
the seats. The lifeless thing is really sympathetic sometimes 
here compared with the human beings to whom the avenues of 
reason are closed. [Laughter.] We have not lost any time 
here, not even on the record of the majority party, as much as 
we have encroached on the working hours of the day. I am 
perfectly satisfied, if we must, to begin at 10 o’clock in the morn- 
ing and to work until 11 o’clock at night and to keep it up all 
shes oly some of us are used to it, but we have not wasted the 

me. 

We had a lecture last night that was entertaining, edifying, 
full of information, full of kindly admonition that might bring 
up those who are not yet hardened in their ways in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord. It pointed the way to better, 
higher, nobler things, an ideal state—some of it a beautiful 
air castle. I wish we could get to it. I wish it would harden 
into something substantial. I wish in the lifetime of the young- 
est man in this body, if he lived out the allotted time of the 
Scriptures, that we might reach that happy condition. I shall 
not live to see it; I doubt whether any of my colleagues will; 
but we can live in hope. 

Remember that republican government, after all, is but an 
ideal. If it were not for that ideal there might not be any prog- 
ress. We never reach all our ideals on this side of the Chamber. 
It remains for some of the Senators on the other side to do so, 
who happily think the millennium has arrived when there 
is a favorable verdict at the polls, to be in that beatific frame 
of mind where they think everything is as it ought to be, bar- 
ring some things that we are preventing from early accomplish- 
ment, among which are some I now proceed to note, to see how 
far we have yet to travel. 

One is that there shall in due course of industrial justice be 
insurance against involuntary unemployment. I am in favor 
of that. I can tell you the best kind of insurance against in- 
voluntary idleness; I can tell you when the premium against 
that form of policy will be the highest. It will always be the 
highest after a Democratic victory and a threat of tariff revi- 
sion, [Laughter.] That is the time when the premium will 
mount up to the highest, and it is the time when the greatest 
number of the unemployed will be found in the land. Unem- 
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ployment, involuntary idleness—the best insurance policy in the 
world against that unhappy state of affairs is to elect some- 
body who believes in building a wall high enough to keep our 
pay rolls at home and to let other countries shift for their own 
people. We ought to supply our home markets with the 
work of our own hands instead of bringing it from abroad. T 
2 . favor of that kind of industrial justice first, Mr. Presi- 
en 

To prohibit child labor is another. We have prohibited it 
since 14 years ago in many of the Northern States along the 
Mississippi Valley; there is nothing new in that. The trouble 
is you have not kept up with the procession. The employment of 
child labor is a misdemeanor in many States. It is a matter 
some good authorities think entirely within the range of State 
jurisdiction. It makes no difference if the products of the 
labor should thereafter be introduced into the interstate com- 
merce of the country; it is sometimes doubted whether an in- 
strument of production can be reached under the interstate“ 
commerce clause of the Constitution, However that may be, it 
has already received proper attention and will continue to do 
so in the future whenever needed. 

A minimum wage is another one of these, and in that a great 
deal of experiment is now in progress. Barring constitutional 
difficulties, if they be removed it becomes an open question 
when and how a minimum wage can be applied to all localities 
in any given undertaking. It is very largely a locab problem. 
What one public utility can pay another can not always pay 
in some other less-favored locality and rendering the service 
under less favorable conditions. In many places commissions 
are studying the question, and they are proceeding with all due 
expedition to find the best way in which the minimum wage 
scale can be worked out. Some think the better way is by an 
arbitration board, making each wage scale a problem of itself, 
and after hearing the evidence handling whatever controversy 
may have arisen, which necessarily involves an examination 
into the production costs, including material, the labor em- 
ployed, the conditions of the service, and the general state of 
the market to make an award or finding. Those things are in 
course of solution.” Any cloture rule applied in this body would 
not hasten their wise solution 24 hours. 

Women ought to be protected by laws governing the condi- 
tions of the service in which they may be engaged. I am happy 
to say that in many States of my acquaintance there are now 
such laws, reasonable ones, limiting the line of occupation. 
Women may not work in coal mines; they may not engage in 
insanitary work where robust physical strength is required or 
where the moral surroundings are such as to make it improper. 
That has been the law in several States of which I have per- 
sonal knowledge for several years back—at least, as far as 
four years and six years ago. The number of hours of labor 
is always limited, together with the conditions surrounding 
their service as to seats, air, heat, light, and other matters that 
affect their moral and physical welfare. 

Convict labor, it is said, ought to be abolished. Certainly it 
ought, and it has been abolished by State after State, both by 
constitutional amendment and by statutory enactment. The 
State where I happen to live abolished it many years ago and 
substituted a more humane way of employing her unfortunate 
convicts. : 

Industrial publicity ought to be given. This is another one 
of the alleged reasons why we should not be wasting time. It 
is said that these greatly needed reforms find in us a brake; 
that we are standing in the way of industrial justice. Industrial 
publicity! We have had it in State after State where I have had 
occasion to transact business in the last 30 years—not for the 
80 years; in some of them it is 2 years old, in some 4, in some 
10, and in some States for 12 years back we have had industrial 
publicity, and we had industrial publicity in one 16 years ago. 
Industrial publicity extends to the remotest detail of industrial 
life. It extends to the surroundings under which the workmen 
render their daily service, their hours of service, sanitation, 
the mechanism for their safety in the places where they work, 
in mines, with machinery, and in other hazardous employments. 
All of these are matters embodied in written reports. Every 
time there is an accident of any kind, however trivial it may be, 
whether or not it result in death, through a State bureau the 
statistics are kept; they are published; they are accessible to all. 
So the industrial publicity on this score relating to the factory, 
to the mill, and to the mine is adequate and full for all pur- 
poses of industrial justice and a basis for remedial laws. 

A bureau of labor statistics is found in many of the States, 
taking care in detail of all that can be done in this line. What- 
eyer may be done in Federal legislation by act of Congress can 
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be worked out, and I apprehend between now and the adjourn- 
ment, next August, we will have ample time, even in an open 
forum here, with no cloture, to discuss abundantly and well all 
such remedial legislation. 

Factory laws, wherever they are extant, in the larger manu- 
facturing States or the older ones, are of a kind that promote 
to a yery high degree the sanitation, the life, the health, and 
the limb of the employee. Competent factory inspectors under 
State authority give to all employed in these undertakings a 
degree of safety not possible under the old order of things. 
Safety-appliance acts and limitation of hours of service on com- 
mon carriers, State and interstate, have already been enacted. 

A compensation act! ‘The abolition of the common-law 
defenses has come along in due course. Compensation legisla- 
tion would be further along at the present time, both in State 
and Nation, if there had been substantial agreement in the 
ranks of those who would most largely benefit by such remedial 
legislation, 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers were here last 
summer. From one city in the State, with the conditions of 
which my colleague and myself are quite familiar, there radiate 
many trunk lines of road. The engineers represent a highly 
skilled form of labor. It requires a well-developed type of 
man; the responsibility is heavy; the service is exacting; the 
life and property intrusted to the care of enginemen are in- 
calculable. The engineers have not always agreed with other 
organizations. One reason why probably some delay has oc- 
curred in this body in advancing legislation in their behalf is 
because those benefited themselves are not in accord on com- 
pensation acts. Some prefer in case of injury to sue when the 
common-law defenses are taken away—the three that constitute 
the stock defenses under the common-law practice that pre- 
yails in many of the States. They prefer to sue so that they 
may receive what they think their injuries really entitle them 
to, while a compensation law providing a graduated scale, as 
it must, would enable them to collect less for injuries or death 
than under suit brought and tried before juries or one revised 
afterwards by the courts. 

I think on this we are in an evolutionary stage. I do not 
believe industrial conditions in this country require undue 
haste, either in this body or elsewhere. The conditions are evo- 
lutionary; they are not reactionary or destructive. Many years 
ago the common-law defenses of the assumed risk of the busi- 
ness, the doctrine of fellow servants, and contributory negli- 
gence were the stock defenses that came down to us from the 
common law. One by one the States have abolished them. 
In some of the largest States in the Union, where the employer 
and the employee formerly had bitter and frequent litigation, 
they have had those defenses removed by statutory enactment, 
until now the employees can sue and recover the full measure 
of damages free from them. 

The removal of those defenses, the compensation law, and in- 
dustrial insurance are steps; they are the evolutionary progress 
in the industrial world. These economic questions will be 
golved in due time, notwithstanding the criticism that this side 
of the Chamber has received, especially on last evening—that 
we are wasting time. The greatest waste known is haste. I 
haye no objection to criticism; I welcome friendly criticism; 
and I regard that as friendly criticism. I am only taking the 
time here because those matters were placed in the Recorp, and 
I think it entirely proper for some review: of the progress of 
the hour to be placed in the same RECORD. 

Better roads legislation is coming as rapidly as we have 
accurate data as a basis. Many agencies are now gathering 
material from which intelligent bills can be framed. States are 
creating public sentiment and passing local laws which will be 
part of the structure when the entire system is completed. 

Public-lhealth laws are preceeding with all due expedition. 

, Occupational-disease laws are already found in many States. 
Their experience will light us on our way. No fear need be felt 
here on that score. Congress will act within the limits of its 
power. Many of us come from Republican States where those 
problems are not new. 

Parole laws for convicts are in operation in many States. 
We haye abundant time to consider them here, 

Presidential primaries will require action by the States, for a 
majority of this Senate will not vote to send Federal election 
officers to the polling places in the several States. We can 
adopt the local machinery of State election laws; further, I sub- 
mit, this body will not now go. 

I think in due time we will come to industrial insurance. 
That is my own hope. Some may think that, too, is an air 
castle. I shall help make it a reality, I do not know, but I 
think the tendency of everything is to work out that way. 
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In 1911, by an act of Parliament, Great Britain established 
a scheme of industrial insurance. Practically it is insurance 
against injury; it is life insurance; it is accident insurance; 
it is sick benefit; it is out-of-work insurance. The employer 
pays a portion of it, the employee pays a portion of it, and the 
Government of Great Britain pays a part. The employee pays 
a very small proportion, 

From their experience we will gain something. From our own 
experience under compensation acts we will gain something. 
From the statistics being gathered by bureaus in State and 
Federal jurisdictions we will gather something. So from year 
to year, coming along with due speed, we will have the enduring 
basis for just legislation. 

I have never seen in the time I have been here—a few. 
months—any undue obstruction of legislation. The tariff bill 
came along from April to October. It embraced a great many 
items. Through the hot summer we sat here with considerable 
toleration of each other's frailties and listened to arguments to 
which our adversaries were always impervious, just as we were 
to theirs. We plodded through the dog days without any serious 
breaches of senatorial dignity. The bill is a law. It is on trial, 
along with the men who are responsible for it. 

So I do not believe in the cloture just now. I think we are 
getting along with a fair degree of speed. 

It may seem like a solecism, but I want to talk to you, and 
I want to talk to the empty benches over on the other side and 
to such small percentage of them as are filled, about the morals 
of legislation. It seems not to have much place here, does it? 
I spoke about it to a friend of mine one day on a street car. He 
said, “ Why, legislation does not have any morals.” I said, 
“That is what is the matter.” 

How does that topic connect itself with the currency ques- 
tion? Because we are legislating on 7,500 national banks. 
When did they begin? A long time ago. ‘The first act was 
passed in 1863. It developed gradually. Were they enter- 
prises which made money at first? Not very much. Were they 
numerous at first? Not very. What created them? What was 
the emergency? s 

In 1861 there were about 1,600 banks of all kinds—good, bad, 
and indifferent. There was in circulation about $202,000,000 
of all kinds of money—good, bad, and indifferent. In 1863 the 
germ of the present act concerning national banking associations 
was passed, If I turn back to the debates in both bodies in 
which that act was considered, I find some of the arguments 
offered. ; 

I find that John Sherman, who was a Member of the Senate 
and of the House for a great many years, said it would create 
a market for Government bonds. Government bonds and Gory- 
ernment obligations were going then at 73, at 60, and they were 
slow sales at that. If the note-circulating privilege were allowed 
the bonds, it was the opinion of the men who wanted money 
badly that it would enhance the price, enlarge the market, and 
make it easier to replenish an empty ‘Treasury. 

By the way, the Treasury was empty in 1861. We had not 
any revenue. We were in debt. For the three years preceding 
1861 this Government of ours had been subsisting on borrowed 
money, just as it does every time the same party gets into 
power. It is inevitable. A deficit goes along with the air 
castles, 

So in 1863 a national-bank act was passed that would en- 
courage the sale of bonds and provide currency for the needs 
of that time. It was born of the perils of civil war. No de- 
bate on earnings or profits attended its enactment. The ques- 
tion then was how to get money to arm, equip, and put soldiers 
in the field; so that was one of the methods adopted. 

If it had begun and ended with the Civil War, nothing more 
could be said. It did not. It was amended in 1864 and 
amended subsequently several times, It was amended by a 
general revision in 1882 and by the subsequent act of 1900, all of 
them recognizing the same right in bonds with the note-circu- 
lation privilege. 

Let me read some of them. I am going to read them into the 
Record. I want them to stay there as an everlasting memorial 
of what ought to be alongside of some things that have been 
said already, and in the same RECORD. 

I want to preface that by saying that the morals of legisla- 
tion are the basis of every enduring law. There is not a law 
which has survived and has come down to our time from the 
banks of the River Thames, from the days of English revolu- 
tion, from Marston Moor or Naseby Field, from the days of 
the great charter of King John, that has not had back of it, 
below it, as its support, as its foundation, some inherent justice 
that appealed to human nature and to the ineradicable instincts 
of the human heart. 
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That is what makes laws; that is what makes them worth 
having and keeping; that is what makes them live and makes 
the statutes of a country instinct with justice. 

A government may be legally right and may be morally 
wrong. It may keep within the strict letter of sovereign power 
and still yiolate the essential articles of good faith. It is the 
spirit always and not the letter of the law that stamps its 
yalidity for future years, 

There is an aphorism that comes down to us from classical 
days that republics are ungrateful. It is true that the publie 
service in a government of the people requires greater sac- 
rifices, with fewer honors and less compensation, than in a 
monarchy. Those who serve a republic faithfully and well 
place themselves upon a high level of public duty. 

This Republic of ours, and rightly so, confers no orders of 
nobility. Even its pensions are measured by the bread line. 
There are no great sums of money paid here to those who gave 
up their health, their strength, or their lives in the common 
defense. Neither wealth nor honor, save the gratitude of the 
people, mark the consciousness of things well done. Some 
monuments and memorial tablets are reared, it is true, at public 
expense, but many more from private means. 

In this country we have no Westminster Abbey. We have no 
blazing jewels, decorations of the heroes and statesmen of our 
country, marking the signal recognition of their sacrifices. We 
have no spot where the statesmen, the scientists, the poets, the 
orators, and the dramatists of our country are gathered in con- 
secrated ground. They are scattered on a continent, with 
gtaves unmarked save by the loving hands of those who 
mourned in private when they died. So in this country the 
only thing that is left is the consciousness of duty well done. 
And ought not a government to haye some morals in legislating 
for her own people and their descendants? 

“Oh, well,” it is said, “that applies to a bank, and who 
has any sympathy for a bank?” Well, it does seem a far call 
to connect what I have said with the banking system of the 
country. Along, though, after the Civil War closed there was an 
enormous interest-bearing debt. Bonds did not sell at par in 
the exchanges of the country. We went through the war on 
credit. Our ancestors fought it on voluntary credit and on en- 
forced credit. They sold their securities on a falling market. 
After it was over we settled ourselves to the even more bur- 
densome task of solving the problems of peace. Among them 
the most serious problem was how to pay our honest debts. 
Through good report and ill, in victory and in defeat, the Re- 
publican Party always stood for a dollar worth 100 cents in 
the counting houses of all the civilized nations of the world, 
and you can not always say as much on the other side of this 
Chamber, my friends. 

To-day the gold standard exists in this Republic because the 
Republican Party existed first. It protected it. From the time 
this bill was born in the House, my Democratic brethren, the 
ghost of free silver has walked in these Halls. You may think 
we have a bull moose in our family closet, but you have a 
free-silver skeleton in yours, and its bones are clanking loudly. 
[Laughter.] 

I bespeak your earnest and prayerful consideration of that 
subject. When we wanted to strike out the phrase “or lawful 
money,” I have not forgotten, if you have, what excruciating 
shouts of agony went up from the other end of this building. 
We found out where the sore spot was, of which somebody spoke 
here to-day. That is one of them. It is about the best exercise 
of political discretion I ever saw exhibited. It is only political 
discretion that keeps it from breaking out in an acute form. It 
is discretion; it is not principle. There is an abundance of it 
there yet under the surface. Every once in awhile I touch it, 
and every time I touch it somebody flinches. 

Let me read some of this that binds us to keep faith, Mr. 
President. The Revised Statutes of the United States contain 
this language. It is the act of 1864: 

Sec, 5133. Associations for carrying on the business of banking under 
this title may be formed by any number of natural persons, not less in 
any case than five, 

I ask leave to put this in without reading it, because all of 
you are familiar with it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. JoHNson in the chair). 
Without objection, permission is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

They shall enter into articles of association which shall specify in 
general terms the object for which the association is formed, and may 


contain any other 88 not inconsistent with law, which the asso- 
ciation may see fit to adopt for the regulation of its business and the 


eonduct of its affairs. T articles shall be signed by the persons 
nniting to form the association, and a copy of them shall be forwarded 
to the Comptroller of the Currency, to be file 


d and preserved in his office. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Then a copy of the articles is forwarded to 
the Comptroller of the Currency and filed, and that, in sub- 
stance, is an act of incorporation, Upon this procedure 

The association shall become, as from the date of the execution of its 
organization certificate, a body corporate, 

That is, one of these national banks, Those are some of the 
circumstances that attend its birth legally. 

And as such and by the name designated in the organization certifi- 
cate it shall have power— 

Among other things, to continue for 20 years as a corporation. 

The following section, 5139, says: 

The capital stock of each association shall be divided into shares of 
$100 each. 

Now, here is a declaration: 

And shall be deemed personal property. 


That was in 1864, nearly 50 years ago. What does “personal 
property“ mean? Just what it says. It is certainly used ad- 
visedly. Horses and cattle on the farm, merchandise on the 
shelf, cash in your pocket, mills, mines, factories, forests, fields, 
minerals severed from mother earth, all of them are property, 
and some, changing their form, become personal property. 

What are the attributes of property of any kind? Ownership, 
private ownership, or public. I am talking about private owner- 
ship to-night, not public. I want to distinguish sharply between 
the two. 

It says it shall be transferable on the books of the associa- 
tion in such manner us shall be prescribed by the by-laws of 
the association. Every person becoming a shareholder of such 
property shall in proportion to his shares succeed to all the 
rights and liabilities of the private holder. It is assignable. 
It is not merely that you own it and can not sell it, that you 
have to keep it; but it is like a promissory note or bill of 
exchange, it is transferable from hand to hand. It is like 
cattle or merchandise, capable of sale, an article of commerce. 
Shares of national banks are as transferable and as fluid in 
passing from hand to hand as any species of personal property 
in this country, and 50 years ago by the statute, by a solemn 
act of Congress, we have declared such shares to be personal 
property. 

I tnow there is not anything more unpopular now than to 
defend private property.. A man who has anything is an object 
of suspicion. Anything that is successful is to be attacked 
per se. If a man has anything, how did he get it? If he did 
not steal it, how? If a corporation has weathered the gales 
of bankruptcy and built up a business by the excellence of its 
products, by the efforts, ability, and sacrifice of its managers 
and its owners, and made a name for itself, by fair dealing, 
built up a world-wide market, it is a trust. Legislatures go 
after it. The “new freedom” of business makes it a shining 
mark for its own. If it is not a public enemy, how did it ever 
grow so big? It is a menace because it succeeded. This must 
be a government by failures apparently to hear some of our 
critics on the stump tell it. But they know better. When I get 
with them and talk it over with them, they say, Oh, well, 
that is just campaign talk.“ We likely do not have any of 
that here on the floor of this Chamber. It is all “burnt and 
purged away,” as the ghost of Hamlet’s father said to him 
when be was walking at unseemly hours. 

Personal property. Again, the act of 1882, which is a continu- 
ation and a revision of some 30 or more years ago, provides— 


That any national banking association organized under the actsof Feb- 
ruary 25, 1863, June 8, 1864, and February 14, 1880, or under sections 
5133, 5134, 5138, 5136, and 5154 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, may, at any time within the two years next previous to the date 
of the expiration of its corporate existence under present law, and with 
the approval of the Comptroller of the sareren, to be granted as 
hereinafter provided, extend its period of succession by amending its 
articles of association for a term of not more than 20 years from the 
expiration of the period of succession named in said articles of asso- 
ciation, and shall have succession for such extended pertod, unless 
sooner dissolved by the act of shareholders owning two-thirds of ity 
stock, or unless its franchise becomes forfeited by some violation of 
law, or unless hereafter modified or repealed. 


It shall then have succession for such extended period unless 
sooner dissolved by the act of the shareholders owning two- 
thirds of its stock, or unless its franchise becomes forfeited. 
What? By an act of Congress? No; by some violation of law. 

Or unless hereafter modified or repealed. 

Senators say because there is retained in it the right to 
modify or repeal it that thereby no rights attached under the 
20-year extension. I will consider that later on. 

It is provided further: 

Sec. 4. That any association so extending a period of its succession 
shall continue to enjoy all the rights and privileges and immunities 


ted. and shall continue to be subject to all the duties, liabilities, 
And restrictions imposed by the Revised Statutes of the United States 
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associations, and it 
association it was 


and other acts having reference to national bankin; 
shall continue to be in all respects the identica 
before the extension of its period of succession. 

What do these banks do after having been given corporate 
life under these acts? It is provided: 


Sec. 8. That national banks now organized or hereafter organized, 
having a capital of $150,000 or less, shall not be required to keep on 
deposit -or deposit with the Treasurer of the United States United 
States bonds in excess of one-fourth of their capital stock as security 
for their circulating notes. 0 

That is a relaxation of a prior act where some larger amount 
of bonds was required, one-third, I believe. 

But such banks shall keep on deposit or deposit with the Treasurer of 
the United States the amount of bonds as herein required. 

And such of those banks haying on deposit bonds in excess of that 
amount are authorized to reduce their circulation by the deposit of law- 
ful money as provided by law: Provided, That the amount of such cir- 
culating notes shall not in any case exceed 90 per cent of the par value 
of the bonds deposited as herein provided. 2 

Sec. 10. That upon a septal of bonds as described by sections 5159 
and 5180, except as modified by section 4 of an act entitled “An act 
fixing the amount of United States notes, providing for a redistribu- 
tion of the national-bank currency, and for otber purposes,“ approved 
June 20, 1874 and as modified by section 8 of this act, the association 
makiug the same shall be entitled to receive from the Comptroller of the 
Currency circulating notes of different denominations, in blank, regis- 
tered, and countersigned as provided by law, equal in amount to 90 per 
cent of the current market value, not exceeding par, of the United States 
bonds so transferred and delivered, and at no time shall the total 
amount of such notes issued to any such association exceed 90 per cent 
of the amount at such time actual 7 paid in of its capital stock, 

Sec. 11. That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized to 
receive at the Treasury any bonds of the United States bearing 33 per 
cent interest. and to issue in exchange therefor an equal amount of 
registered bonds of the United States of the denominations of fifty, one 
hundred, five hundred, one thousand, and ten thousand dollars, of such 
form as he may prescribe, bearing interest at the rate of 3 per cent 
per annum, payable quarterly at the Treasury of the United States. 

Such bonds shail be exempt from all taxation by or under State 
authority and be payable at the pleasure of the United States. 


This is quoted from the act of March 14, 1900: 

And provided further, That under regulations to be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, any national banking association may sub- 
stitute the 2 per cent bonds issued under the provisions of this act for 
any of the bonds deposited with the Treasurer to secure circulation or 
to secure deposits of public money. 

I read this parliamentary day what was written in 1884 by 
James G. Blaine on this subject. His spirit seems almost 
prophetic: 

If a similar institution— 


He is talking of the Second United States Bank, on which the 
distinguished Senator from Connecticut [Mr. MCLEAN] gave us 
an illuminating address the other night— 
were created to-day—1884—bearing a like proposin to the wealth of 
the country, it would require a capital of at least $600,000,000, 

It is hardly conceivable that such a power as this could ever be 
entrusted to the management of a Secretary of the Treasury or to a 
single board of directors with the temptations tbat beset them. 
(Blaine’s Twenty Years, vol. 1, p. 486.) 

Mr. Blaine says that Jackson's instincts on the bank were cor- 
rect. As I remember, the total resources of the 4, 8, or 12 
regional banks to be created under either of the bills in question 
will be from $500,000,000 to $700,000,000, ordinarily spoken of 
here ns about $600,000,000, the same figures that Mr. Blaine gave 
years ago. 

This brings us to the question whether the morals of legisla- 
tion are well founded on the attempt by what I call the caucus 
bill to subject the 7,500 national banks to its terms. We must 
remember that these national banks are the legitimate successors 
oi those who preceded them. Some are the same organization 
continued by extension of their charters in a line of succession 
from their first organizations. Some of them have been organ- 
ized since under subsequent laws. The Government, however, 
enacted these laws. All of them were ones that invited those 
who wished to go into the banking business to avail themselves 
oĉ such laws. They went in, it is fair to presume, relying on 
those laws. They knew what the terms were. It was voluntary. 
But the Government, among other things, beginning in 1863 
and continuing down to a very late date, attached to all of its 
interest-bearing obligations, commonly known among people as 
bouds, the note-circulating privilege. No other form of public 
indebtedness had this privilege. It was a high prerogative 
indelibly stamped upon the security. It helped create a market 
from the earliest times down to the last bond that has passed 
into the hands of a private holder. 

This Republie has sold her securities either in bankruptcy or 
plenty for 20 years at the lowest rate of interest of any coun- 
try -in either the New or the Old World. Lately some of these 
bonds, it is true, have been selling on a depressed market. 
Immediately the cry went up that there was a conspiracy among 
the holders, It is the same kind of conspiracy that is always 
formed when dangerous conditions affecting the desirability of 
a security appear. Whenever securities are in danger, when- 


ever some of the desirable qualities are about to be withdrawn, 


then, in every instance, the holders of that security begin to 
put them on the market in larger and larger quantities, and as 
the offerings increase the price inevitably falls. 

Taking away the circulating privilege from the bonds neces- 
sarily detracts from their value. Because of that those hold- 
ing the bonds affected by these bills naturally began to discuss 
the ways and means of turning them into some more stable 
security with a higher rate of interest. Two per cent is a very 
low rate. I do not know of anything that renders a 2 per cent 
Goyernment bond desirable unless it would be the note-circulat- 
ing privilege. There are on the market a thousand investments 
to-day that do not require a skilled broker to find that will beat 
in safety and in rate of interest a 2 per cent bond. You can not 
sell a 2 per cent bond unless it is to somebody who wants to use 
it for note-circulating purposes at par. 

The government by law from early times attached to it the 
note-cireulating privilege. And now arises a demand for cor- 
rency legislation. Of course, the 7.500 national banks are the 
only ones that are within the legal grasp of Congress. There 
are some 18,000 or more banks outside, over which we have 
no control, except that we may reach them in .. very indirect 
way that I will refer to after a while. But, nevertheless, to use 
the language of one of Hamlet’s characters, we— 

By indirections find directions out. 


I will refer to a paragraph of this bill—the caucus bill—that 
shows by what indirect methods you may reach those that you 
can not by the express letter of the law. It is proposed in 
organizing to utilize the reserves set aside tu guard depositors, 
these banks to be known as reserve banks. 

The first United States Bank and the second United States 
Bank were established with due regard to the right of private 
property. The second United States Bank. with $35,000,000 
capital, had 20 per cent of it subscribed and paid for by the 
United States. The Government did not attempt to dragoon 
anybody into subscribing for shares. They offered the other SO 
per cent to the general public, and the general public subscribed 
liberally. The shares of stock held in foreign countries denied 
to the alien holder the voting power attached to the stock. 
That was the sole restriction, and a proper one. It was a 
domestic institution, and it ought to be controlled by domestic 
holders. But it was an honest bank. It is like Banquo's ghost 
and the ghost in Hamlet. They were honest ghosts, to say the 
least of it. They did not undertake to do something at some- 
body else’s expense. The Government never undertook in the 
second United States Bank to take private property involun- 
tarily for the purpose of establishing the bank. 

It is proposed here by the sections in question in the caucus 
bill, first, to compel the national banks to subscribe to an 
amount equal to 6 per cent of their capital and surplus. Let 
me here advert, not with any degree of exultation but only 
noting as a matter of exact justice, the concrete benefits of the 
cloture, as it did not apply to us. House bill 7837 was intro- 
duced August 29, 1913, by Mr. Grass and was referred to the 
appropriate committee. Let me read on page 14 of that bill 
on this subject now under examination: 

Any national banking association now organized which shall not, 


within one year after the passage of this act, become a national banking 
association under the provisions hereinbefore stated— 


That is the system of entering the reserve bank— 
or which shall fail to comply with any of the provisions of this act 
applicable thereto, shall be dissolved. 

What does that mean? It means a decree of corporate death 
is pronounced if that should be enacted. That is a strange basis 
for a just law. As an old-time country lawyer said, in asking a 
question of a monstrous legal proposition stated by his adver- 
sary, Is this the law?” No,“ he said, “it is iniquity intensi- 
fied and made horrible under forms of law.” That adequately 
describes the House bill as it came to the Senate. But, never- 
theless, it passed the tribunes of the people with glad acclaim. 
They trod upon each other in their haste to vote for it. They 
sent it across to us. 

I now have the pleasure of referring to the same bill—House 
bill 7887—reported with amendments from the committee in the 
other House to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union and ordered to be printed. In that bill is the same 
thing I have already read. I refer to it on pages 14 and 15 of 
the amended bill, in which no amendment is made whateyer, and 
so it remains as in the original bill. It reads: 


Any national 8 association now organized which shall not. 
within one year after the passage of this act, become a national bank- 
ing association under the prove ions hereinbefore stated, or which shall 
fail to comply with any of the provisions of this act applicable thereto, 
shall be dissolved. 

I again read from the same bill. After it passed the House 
and came to the Senate it was read twice and referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, where it remained, as the 
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law books say, for a long space of time, to wit, many days. On 
page 14 I read again: 

Any national banki association now organized which shail not, 
within one year after the pamen of this act, become a national bank- 
ing association under the provisions hereinbefore stated, or which shall 
fail to comply with any of the provisions of this act applicable thereto, 
shall be dissolved. 

There are three deliberate parliamentary legislative steps. 
The same bill in the Senate, under date of November 22, 1913, 
was ordered printed, showing changes proposed by the amend- 
ments of the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]. I now turn 
to the same subject In the amended bill. 

Between the time that this product of parliamentary delibera- 
tion came to the Senate from the House and November 22, 1913, 
there had been abundant time for mature reflection. I pay what 
I think is a deserved tribute to the members of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, without regard to party affiliations. 
They labored long. faithfully, and well. I think the committee 
is composed of sincere, earnest men, trying to do what is best. 
If we had had cloture after the bill came in here, after much 
of the spirit had been exhibited that appeared so rampant last 
night, I am not sure but that about the time it came out of the 
committee on to the floor of the Senate a roll call would have 
been demanded in the interest of speedy legislation; but this is 
still an open forum. So on the 22d of November, 1913, the 
amended bill appeared here. I wonder what happened in the 
meantime. Did Saul of Tarsus come back to earth again, and 
was he stricken by a great light on the way, or what? On the 
same subject still. Mr. President, I read: 

Any national bank falling to signify its acceptance of the terms of 
this act within the 60 days aforesaid sball cease to act as a reserve 
agent, upon 30 days’ notice, to be given within the discretion of the 
said organization committee or of the Federal reserve board. 

There is part of the flagellation of the unregenerate right 
there. You are to be taken out of the reserve-agent system if 
you do not give 60 days’ notice of bowing your corporate neck 
to the yoke. Take due and timely notice now; but it goes on. 
This is not all of the perils in store for the unfaithful: 

Should any national . now organized fail, within 
one year after the passage of act, to become a member bank under 
the provisions hereinbefore stated, or fail to compis with any of the 
provisions of this act applicable thereto, all of the rights, privileges, 
and franchises of such association granted to it under the national- 
bank act or under the provisions of this act shall be thereby forfeited. 

Here is what the cloture did by its absence; here is what the 
deliberation of these faithful gentlemen in the committee pro- 
duced. I do not know where the ones who fell down in blind 
and idolatrous devotion to the House bill, I do not know where 
those who made sundry visits to the Chief Magistrate at the 
other end of the Avenue and received material and pleasurable 
information—I do not know where they got the information 
that led to this change; but, nevertheless, here it is. Mayhap 
they conferred with some distinguished lawyer of the realm, 
who told them that a corporate franchise might have about it 
the incidents and properties of private property rights. I do not 
know what secret conferences were held during delays in this 
penea while debate was in progress, but the bill was changed 

read: 

Any noncompliance with or violation of this act— 


They did not say that the bank shall be thereby dissolved, as 
in the peremptory language of those other three bills, but— 

Any noncompliance with or violation of this act shall, however, be 
determined an salvaged by a 2 ng! circuit, district, or Territorial 
court of the Uni States in a suit brought for that purpose by the 
Comptroller of the Currency in his own name before the associat 
shall be declared dissolved. 

That begins to sound a little bit more like a civilized govern- 
ment; it does not sound so much as if a number of parlia- 
mentary destroyers were after the banks of this country. I 
hold no brief for the banks. but I would just as willingly 
defend a bank with $200,000,000 of assets as I would defend 
the ditcher in his humble cottage. There are no classes at all 
in this country according to my way of thinking. If this Gov- 
ernment becomes one that can not deal out justice to the great 
as well as to the weak, it is no longer a government of the 
people, but it becomes a destroyer of some and a promoter of 
others, and that is the beginning of the end. This language 
possesses to me something that sounds like justice, some- 
thing that harks back through our love and reverence for the 
law of the land that comes to us from early times. It is a 
civilized instinct, it is true, but nevertheless by long years of 
training it has become an instinct in the hearts of liberty-loving 
and law-abiding men in this country. It requires a decree of 
court to take the corporate franchise away, even from any one 
of the 7,500 national banks. 

I now take up the same bill. H. R. 7837, in the Senate 
under date of December 1, 1913, ordered printed showing 


fon 


changes proposed by the modified amendment of Senator OWEN.” 


This is the caucus bill, as I understand. I turn now to this 
mature product of government by the people, consisting of a 
8 of a minority, on the same subject, and read on page 6 
as follows: 


Should any national banking association in the United States or 
trust company oF in commercial banking in the District of Colum- 
bia now organ ail within one year after the passage of this act to 
become a member bank under the provisions hereinbefore stated, or 
fall to comply with etd of TRO provis ons of this act applicable thereto. 
all of the rights, privileges, and franchises of such association granted 


to it under the national-bank act or under the provisions of this act 
recon bs the discretion of the Federal reserve board, be thereby 
orte . 


Here is another timely precaution born of the absence of the 
cloture. You see, Mr. President, how deliberation has produced 
a leavening sense of justice. Many of the bad laws of the coun- 
try are the impulsive laws, the laws passed under the pressure 
of great public clamor. I do not criticize men who must go 
before the people for an election who sometimes bend to the 
vigor of the supposedly popular breeze; but the virtue of the 
double character of the legislative body, one body having a 
longer tenure of office than another, is never exemplified fully 
for what it means except in time of stress and great public 
excitement in certain quarters, coupled with equally great ab- 
sence of information on a subject. That is pretty generally true 
of many of the technical matters involved in currency legis- 
lation. 

It is no reflection upon the multitude who compose the voting 
population of this country that they do not each of them fully 
understand these details. Neither do you nor I, Mr. President, 
understand architecture; neither are we sculptors; neither are 
we shoemakers. That is not our trade; it is not our business. 
Every man unto his calling. We have not time to learn it all. 
We are not like the pioneer grandfathers of old in the forest 
or on the plain, who made everything they had in the household 
and made their living out of the ground or caught it from the 
waters or on the plain or in the forest. ‘Those days have passed 
away forever in this country. It is every man now specializing 
in some branch of industry. 

This is a good illustration of a great deal of error that comes 
up every time a public question becomes urgent. If you want 
to find out how to prepare a currency law, go to somebody who 
does not know anything about it. The less a man knows 
nowadays the more capable he is of giving you advice. If you 
want a law regulating architecture, do not go to an architect— 
no; go to a jeweler. If you want somebody to advise you about 
conducting a watch factory, go to a horseshoer. If you want to 
get advice how to frame a currency bill, to keep from wrecking 
the delicate mechanism of reserves and credit, do not go to a 
banker; bankers are public enemies; stay away from them. 
But, nevertheless, no cloture rule having been in full force and 
effect, and there being ample time in the committee to deliber- 
ate, the bank charter was at last made subject to forfeiture 
“within the discretion of the Federal reserve board.” 

That is another encouraging glimmer of reason. While the 
lamp holds out to burn” on that subject “ the vilest sinner may 
return.” 

Any noncompliance with or violation of this act shall, however, be 
determined and adjudged by any court of the United States of competent 
Jurisdiction in a suit reap, Pa for that purpose in the district or ter- 
ritory in which such bank located— 

Here is another instance of how delay and reflection produce 
wisdom. The other bill on this subject said that suit should 
be brought under the direction of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency in his own name. Here it says: 

Under direction of the Federal reserve board, by the Comptroller ofthe 
— . — in his own name before the association shall be declared 

We, it seems, must point the way. The House bill, as 
it came over here, arbitrarily and harshly forfeiting the fran- 
chise of every national bank that declined to enter the system, 
has been gradually modified, first, by putting it in the discretion 
of the reserve board, and then by introducing an order of a 
United States court declaring such forfeiture, so that now 
there are at least two features added that would serve in some 
degree to mitigate the original injustice of the bill. 

I want to take up these features that compel even yet, even 
as mitigated, a national bank to become an involuntary sub- 
scriber to the shares of stock in the Federal reserve banks. 
It has been suggested here several times that the act concern- 
ing national banking associations has in it a section that re- 
serves the right to Congress to alter, amend, or repeal the act. 
That is true. If such a provision did not exist, if it were found 
in none of the acts of Congress, the sovereign always has the 
right to recall an act creating a corporation. That is an act of 
original sovereignty by..whatever authority granted. In this 
instance it was one that appertained properly to the Federal 
Government. 
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Let me call briefly the attention of Senators who think this 
forfeiture is proper and valid to the uniform administration 
of justice on this question, Where, by the act of the sovereign, 
whether a monarch as in older days by his letters patent 
created a corporation, or whether under a free corporation act. 
such as the bunk act in this country, banks are created and 
charters are issued to them for a fixed time—20 years—invest- 
ments are made, men risk their capital; thelr money is put in 
shares; and under the terms of the act under which they in- 
corporate the bonds of the sovereign granting the charter are 
required, as in all these siatutes. to be purchased and a certain 
per cent of the capital stock taken out in the form of circulating 
notes based on those securities, property rights attach; the act 
of incorporation can not be arbitrarily repealed; charters cau 
not be then forfeited by mere legislative will so as to impair 
private property risked by its owners in the incorporated enter- 
prise. The forfeiture of the charter retires the United States 
hond-secured circulation, returns the 2 per cent bonds to the bank 
with the circulating privilege written into them when the bank 
bought them stricken out, and leaves the shareholders of the 
bank to stand the depreciation of such bonds on the market. 

I shall not stop here, as it is foreign to my purpose at this 
time to inquire into the legal status of those whose rights might 
be so affected. I om adhering here entirely to the moral aspects 
of legislation. The men who are the shareholders in the 7,500 
banks, or their predecessors, invested their money on the faith 
of existing laws. Those laws gave them corporate life for 20 
years. Subsequent acts gave them the right to extend their cor- 
porate franchises for 20 years more, aud so on, until the bunks 
to-day have conte down, either directly or indirectly, from pres- 
ent lu ws under thut process, 

These sharebolders had part of their money invested in United 
States bonds because it was required by the act under which 
their banks were created end because the circulating-note privi- 
lege attached to the security. Very well. Over a thousand mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of capital stock is found in those banks, and 
more than seven hundred millions of accumulated surplus is 
found there. All of it. both the surplus and the original shares, 
belongs to the shnreholders, These shares are declared by the 
national-banking net to be personal property. Under the pro- 
posed caucus bill this personn! property is forced to go into the 
reserve-bank system. or, in default, it faces in the discretion of 
the reserve bourd, bucked up by the decree of a court of compe- 
tent jurisdiction, n forfeiture of its right to be a corporation and 
to conduct a banking business under the law. 

This means liquidation and the retirement of the bank from 
business. It is an involuntary commundeering of the shares of 
stock that belongs to v»riovs holders throughout the country in 
behalf of the vew freedom of business. 

It may be that the courts would not declare this confiscatory. 
I shall not stop here to disenss thut question. I am merely 
saying that when the Government for 50 years permits these cor- 
porations to be formed. permits them to renew their charters, 
permits them to continne in business, nnd permits them to invest 
until they have $1.785 000,000 of investments, never, under what- 
ever stress, in time of pence or even in time of war, ought a 
republican form of government, through attempted legislation 
to undertake to force these shareholders to subscribe for shares 
in a reserve-bank system such ns proposed in this bill. 

“O,” it is said, “reserves are impounded now under the law.“ 
The Government renches out aud takes, in the reserve and cen- 
tral reserve cities, 25 per cent of the deposits. In the country 
banks it takes 15 per cent of the deposits and impounds them 
or segregates them in such u way as to be beyond your private 
or personal control, 

Let me tell you what the difference is. Every time five or 
more men agree to incorporate a national bank they find a law 
existing at thut time requiring the segregation of these reserves. 
There is no bad faith iu that. There is no change. A man is 
presumed in every instance to know the law, and in this in- 
stance he does. He bas not only constructive but actual notice 
of the law govern'ng tha case. So when they undertake to em- 
bark in that enterprise the law is plain before them. ‘They 
voluntarily submit themselves and their subscriptions of stock 
to its terms. 

The shareholders in a reserve bank who by compulsory sub- 
scription are sought to be reached do not voluntarily submit 
themselves to tha processes of this caucus bill. On the con- 
trary, it is not made to depend upon their volition. It is coer- 
cive and backed up by the penaity of dissolution. 

It is said, however—I have heard if any number of times. 
and we all remember it—thnt the banks almost unanimously 
will agree to go in: that the whole 7.500, of one accord and with 
unanimous baste, will ru:h to the office and subscriba the full 
amount permitted by the act. 


If that is so and you have faith in it, why do you not take 
out the death penalty? I never knew anybody who would make 
a thing so attractive. so profitable, so desirable that everybody 
would rush to get some of the investment who kad the heads- 
man stalking behind with his ax, threatening instant execution 
if those menaced did not take some of the manifold blessings 
showered upon them, Still that is the way this bill is written. 

The yery terms of the bill belie the statement. ‘The very 
spirit that is sought to be written into the act says that if 
yor do not force the bauks to go into the system they will not 
go in. 

I think there is a good deal of misunderstanding abont the 
distinction between regulation and control. It is one thing to 
regulnte the banking business of the country; it is another and 
quite a different thing to undertake to contro) it. Regulating 
is universally recognized as necessary and proper for both per- 
sons and property. It is one of the purposes of government to 
regulnte both, and the right has been exercised from time 
immemorial. 

It is an admitted and a universally applied means of enabling 
civil society to admiuister one of its chief purposes. Persons 
are regulated so as to restrain injustice, oppression, nnd frand. 
Property is regulated so that the owners or possessors may 
not so use it ns to interfere with the lawful rights of others. 

Carrying out this principle are many of the most useful 
applied doctrines of our modern system of jurisprudence. No 
man ean so use his property ns te injure another. In regula- 
tion it assumes a wide scope, Civil and criminal codes are 
constant witnesses to the just exercise of public authority for 
the benefit of all. 

There is a well-defined limit to regulation. It may not be 
distinct always, but in a specific case the average judgment of 
the well-informed man unerringly distinguishes the line. 

A goverument ought never to regwate except in necessary 
things. To extend its regulatory power unless there is some 
useful and necessary end to serve is never justified. If no 
remedy is to be invoked, and if no mischief exists that can not 
be cured by natural laws applying to agriculture, industry, 
commerce, or finance, no statutory law ought to be imposed so 
as to become involuntary as to those to whom it is applied. 

If an occupation can be conducted without regulation equally 
as well as with it. it is always the part of wisdom not to regu- 
late but to leave it to private hands. 

Control administers, orders, does, and tells others how to do, 
The conduct of the occupation is controlled. A man controls bis 
business activities. He embarks in the pursuit of his choice, 
He acquires property. He controls it. He controls as agent 
of the owner. He owns lund. With the title the countrol passes 
as an inseparable and an indispensable incident to the owner- 
ship. The farmer controls his acres. The owner of an once 
building controls, either through himself or his agents, his 
property. A merchant controls his merchandise. The owner 
of money controls it. He puts it in a vault. in his pocket, or 
deposits it in a bank. He honrds it. He gives it away. He 
squanders it. He spends it for pleasure or for those who are 
subjects of his care, He has control of it, in other words. 
That is what control means, In whatever form private property 
may be, contro] is essential and vital, and is an indispensable 
part of the ownership and title. 

For most purposes, if control be separated from the holder 
of the title, there is a destruction of all the useful incidents 
of ownership. Without the control of what use is the land to 
the farmer? He can not choose the crop to be sown, the 
method of cultivation. when and how to harvest it. or at what 
price to sell by his voluntury act the proceeds of his toil. The 
same thing applies in a different form to merchants and to the 
owners of all other kinds of property. Deprive me of my con- 
trol of my property, and 1 infinitely prefer that you confiscute 
the title to my property. 

I may not be keeping step with the procession; I do not know. 
I have some ideas that possibly ure antiquated and old-fash- 
joned: but I believe in the control of property as a necessary 
incident of the vesting of the title in it. Takeaway my control, 
aud I prefer that you take my property and keep it forever; and 
I will sleep better, because I will cease to think of it when it is 
no longer mine, 

It is unimportant by what agency the control is taken. Among 
all reasonable men ucts are mensured by their effects. The 
effect on me is precisely the sume whether the control be ab- 
sorbed by either pphlie or private means against my consent. 

It seems almost to require an apology to state these e:emen- 
tary maxims, but 1 sm disposed to put them in the Recorp in 
order to perfect it. if nothing else. 

We are now passing through an era when it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish regulation from control in the minds of many. Some 
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publicists have a mania for invading individual rights by legis- 
lation. To them it is of no concern whether a law is adapted to 
the underlying conditions or whether it does violence to every 
human experience. The free coinage of language represents to 
many in this age the wealth of nations. [Laughter.] If it can 
be translated into laws, it represents the superlative wisdom of 
the sages and the tribunes of the people who do not think pri- 
vate rights concern us in legislation. 

I hold no brief for the banks, I have not a dollar's worth of 
bank stock in the world. 

What is a bank? What is a banker? I wish to put in the 
Record here in this year of our Lord 1913 that at home your 
banker is your neighbor. Do you have a suspicion of him? Do 
you look upon him as a fit subject for police surveillance? Is 
he visited with obloquy and supposed to be a dangerous char- 
acter? Without exception, in every well-regulated community 
that has a bank the banker is a man of character, of respecta- 
bility, of substance, having the confidence of his neighbors. 
Why the individual banker who is your neighbor is all right and 
why an aggregation of banks and bankers are a menace to the 
public welfare is something I fail to understand. I have not 
heard it satisfactorily explained, 

There aresome few very Jarge banks in the country. However, 
the greater part of their deposits come from private depositors. 
One of the largest banks in the country is a private bank. It 
enjoys no corporate franchise; it asks no special privileges or 
immunities from the Government, State or National. Some of 
the largest banks among the country banks are private. No 
charter interyenes between their private fortune and their lia- 
bilities. But where the large fortune does not exist, where it is 
necessary for several to assemble themselyes, they incorporate 
under State or Federal laws. 

Now, what is a bank? A bank in every instance is a col- 
lection of men of character and responsibility. They assemble 
their personalities and their money. They incorporate not alone 
to protect themselyes against liability, because in many in- 
stances I do not believe that is a material question. They in- 
corporate to shield themselves against the mutations of death. 
With a partnership, whenever a partner dies it is a dissolution 
of the partnership, and difficulties ensue in winding it up. 
Therefore the succession for a number of years is preserved by 
incorporating the banking business. When their capital is in- 
vested by their subscriptions it forms the nucleus. Their char- 
acter and their cash are assembled, and we call it a bank. 

Up to this point no bank would ever run 12 months. It could 
not; it would not pay. The operating expenses would exhaust 
the income and leave at least but little margin to pay dividends 
on the assembled shares, In every instance the profitable and 
the large part of the bank is composed of the depositors. With- 
out the depositors no bank could exist. 

Therefore, when first 6 per cent of the shares of capital stock 
are to be coerced into joining the banking system proposed by 
this caucus bill, it is an involuntary taking of what the statute 
years ago declared to be personal property. Would you con- 
fiscate the farmer's herd? Would you take his cattle on a thou- 
sand hills? No; you know better. You know that for 500 years 
in the history of the [English-speaking race even the sovereign 
can not take private property without compensation. You do, 
though, by the sections of this bill take the shares of stock de- 
clared by a solemn act of Congress to be the personal property 
of the owner involuntarily from him. If he has $5,000 in shares 
5 the stock, you compel him to subscribe 8300 worth of it at 
east. 

In addition to that you indirectly compel him to take more 
of it. If he is a depositor, a per cent of the deposits is taken, 
varying somewhat in these different amendments. I shall not 
quote the exact per cent taken, because it has fluctuated and 
is subject yet to change. It is enough to say that by the 
processes proposed in this caucus bill $107,000.000 of capital 
stock is to be taken involuntarily—personal property coerced 
by an attempted act of Congress into a subscription to the 
shares of these proposed reserve banks by the owners. 

In addition to that a sum varying from $400,000,000 to 
$500,000,000, a percentage of the deposits of the 7,500 national 
banks, is to be taken and impounded, not in the banks that 
existed as reserve or central reserve banks when the national 
banks were incorporated, and to which they consented by apply- 
ing when that was in the law, and knowing they should be 
required so to choose their place to deposit their reserves, but 
taking four or five hundred million dollars of their deposits 
without any show of voluntary action on their part and put- 
ting it in reserve banks contrelled by whom? Well, one bill. the 
eaucus bill, says by directors appointed by the bank. Just to 
summarize it without going into details, they are allowed to 


appoint them all. Now, this, it is argued, is very generous and 
is extremely solicitons of the private rights of the banks. 

The other, the Hitchcock bill, provides a divided board, part 
by the banks and part by the reserve board. It makes no differ- 
ence about the directors. That is not the essential point. I 
will come to that in a moment again. I do not want to go 
poet of what seems to me the orderly development of this 

ea. 

These directors of the Federal reserve banks are the ones who 
attend to the details on the ground, the actual management of 
the banks, It does not make any difference who appoints 
these directors if there is above them some supervisory power, 
some power that is even more than supervisory, a power that 
is essentially controlling. or destructive, a power that may 
remove. Let me read that part of the caucus bill. In the 
subdivision on the powers that are vested in the reserve board 
it is provided how the board of directors of the reserve banks 
may be removed. On page 38 of the caucus bill, paragraph (f), 
as amended, reads: 

To suspend or remove any officer or director of any Federal reserve 
bank, the cause of such removal to be forthwith communicated in 
writing by the Federal réserve board to the removed officer or director 
and to sald bank. 

I wish to read in this connection also the paragraph stricken 
out before the amendment was made: 

To suspend the officials of Federal reserve banks, and for cause, 
stated in writing with opportunity of hearing, require the removal of 
sald officials for incompetency, dereliction of duty, fraud, or deceit, such 
removal to be subject to approval by the President of the United States. 

This only reached the officials of the reserve banks. The 
amendment reaches both the officers and the directors of the 
reserve banks, It does not limit the power to remove for cause. 
It does not say that the reserve board may remove the directors 
for cause, It says they may “suspend or remove any officer or 
director of any Federal reserve bank, the cause of such removal 
to be forthwith communicated,” and so forth. 

There is a difference between removing a man for cause and 
removing him and then signifying to him what it was that 
caused him to be beheaded, One is an indictment with an op- 
portunity to be heard, as the act was originally written, a 
chance for defense, a chance to show the injustice or the untruth 
of the charges made. The other, as written in the caucus bill, 
depends upon the arbitrary power, the willful caprice, the un- 
bridled discretion or indiscretion of the reserve board. 

I care not how the directors of a bank may be elected. They 
may be all bankers; they may be all elected and chosen by the 
bankers; but if the power remains in the reserve board to 
remove them with or without cause, then the actual power of 
control and administering the affairs of the Federal reserve 
bank is not in any board of directors, but in the reserve board 
itself. This clause creates à powerful central bank, its capital 
and deposits enforced contributions from private property, con- 
trolled by political forces. All the elaborate framework is a 
pretense. The reserve banks are but branches of a vast cen- 
tralized authority headed by the President. The power to resist 
inflation rests in the hands of the President. Greater power was 
never placed in any ruler, even in an absolute monarchy. 

The methods of subseribing for capital stock, as I see it, 
are vital. The provisions of the Hitchcock bill offer the sub- 
scription first to the general public, It does not commundeer 
the national banks of the country. It only requires that they 
use their kindly offices. They underwrite the subscription, but 


the publie are first invited to subscribe, and there is a 5 per. 


cent cumulative dividend, nontaxable. It is a desirable form of 
investment to an army of small investors. 

But human nature is so constituted, Mr. President, that if by 
law, arbitrarily and unjustly, you undertake to force either 
bankers or individuals in private life not connected with banks 
to the involuntary taking of a 10 per cent investment they re- 
sent it; it is against human nature, with our strain of civiliza- 
tion, with our traditions and our practices. It is un-American; 
it is ungovernmental; it is unjust. The Hitchcock bill provides 
for voluntary subscription by the people. 

It is argued here, though, that this is a bankers’ bank and not 
a people’s bank. What is a bankers’ bank? A bankers’ bank is 
made up of the member banks; and who are the member banks? 
The shareholders who pledged their subscriptions and their 
character and assembled them as the nucleus of a bank. And 
the depositors. And who are the depositors? The people who 
do business with that bank, who have a surplus to deposit. 

Therefore these member banks that subscribe. if it be said to 
be a bankers’ bank, only subscribe for their shareholders and 
for the much larger sum represented by their depositors, and 
both of these—the shareholders and the depositors—form a 
large collection of people. i 
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The reserve Wink, therefore. Mr. President, ought to be a 
geople's bank. snd the Hircheock bill makes it a people's bank. 
The wen of my generation can remember not many years ago 
when à great President of the Denwcratic Party found it neces- 
sary, following the usual practices that came along with those 
adivinistrations, to borrow # considernble sum of money in order 


to pregerve the public credit. He was criticised unstintedly. 
President Cleveland wes criticized dewn to the day of his death 
because in offering his bends he took them to the banks. He 
sold them in large blocks or in entirety to banks or large brok- 
erage houses. He did not invoke the potency of a popular sub- 
scription. He sold them out en bloc and was criticized for it, 
but this day we witness his indorsement. It is a tardy recog- 
nition by the successors of his party when they limit this sub- 
scription to the banks and do not open it to the public generally. 

If I have stock in a bunk, if 1 have deposits in a bank, Mr. 
President. I do not want the bank to become my guardian; it is 
my debtor. The bank and its officers ure the custodians of my 
stock und manage it. and I am trusting them for that. I deposit 
my money; the relation of debtor und creditor exists, But, 
nevertheless. I do not want to constitute them my conservator 
to subseribe sor me. through the compulsery section of this 
enucus bill. a part of my share or part of my depvusits in a 
reserve bank. 

That is the test in this case. The Hitcheock bill makes a 
voluntary subscription. the banks ouly who underwrite to take 
what the popular subseriptions leave untuken. That is volun- 
tary. and there at the threshold is the difference, as I see it, 
a basic differenee from a liynan's point of view. in these two 
proposals. Hf it be a voluntary bank subscription, then there 
can be no complaint if the board of directors should be ap- 
pointed by the Government through the President or a Federal 
reserve benrd. Thut is a voluntary act. When we subscribe 
all who go in know the law is plain. It is written so that they 
know when they make their subscriptions that it will be sub- 
ject to the terms of the act. The caucus bill, however. is an 
involuntary subscription. followed up by the control of the Gov- 
ernment after you are coerced and dragooned into the subscrip- 
tion. 

ł can vote for the Hitchcock bill. because it recognizes the right 
of private property. It recognizes the right of the bank to man- 
age its affairs. After thut has been done I care not what kind 
of control may be exercised after once the consent hus been 
given. 5 

There is another undertaking here that from the standpoint 
of a layman can pot be justified. 1 do net know just hew vio- 
leut this may seem to a banker, who is in reality the trustee 
for the shareholders and the depositors, He is surrounded by 
many rigorous laws that do not govern the ordinury relntiou of 
debtor and creditor; he is surrounded by criminal laws, State 
and National, whatever the form of bis organization ur if he be 
a private banker. Those laws do not apply to you or to me if 
we are debtors. but they do apply to a bauk. and many a banker 
has become a feion simply because this rigid supervision aud the 
restrictions placed upon him by the eriminal cede said so. 
Therefore, if we go a step further, what the banker does after 
he bas organized a bunk and bas deposits, if we belong to the 
borrowing class we go through the process described by those 
who are entirely familiar with the banking business. We of the 
outside not intimutely acquninted with this mechanism only 
Ree a part of it when we borrow, when we draw a bill of ex- 
change, when we write a check. when we sign a uote, when we 
put up collateral. In every instance after the bank is in opera- 
tion it acts as a reservoir for the collection of the surplus money 
of the vommunity that is subject. or that the bank intiuence or 
business reaches out and makes subject. to the laws of banking. 
It is not only the money that is actually in the bank, bet it is 
the potential credit thereby created as well as the cash 
resources, 

This bill. known as the cancus bill—and I am not using that 
term in any critical or invidious sense, let me say—undertakes 
after this inveluutary subscription is made. sfter men's money. 
shareholders und depositors alike, is coerced into the system of 
banks proposed—afier thut is all done. then it is proposed by 
an act of government to create and extend credit. I said sume 
time ago, and I am going to repeat it, for I am going to adhere 
to it, that I would just as lief undertake to wind a watch with 
& crowbar as to create und extend credit by governmental actiou. 
It is too delicate n piece of mechanism. You had as well nnder- 
tuke to control the pulsatiens ef the human beart and the eir- 
culation of the vita! Guid as to lay the clumsy band of govern- 
mental action npon the pulsating heart of the conimerce and the 
finance of this country. It can not be done without publie dis- 
order. It never hus been undertaken without disaster from the 


time President Jackson removed the bank deposits and under- 
took to dictate the finances of the country, creating the panic 
that ensued down to the latest forms of perverted government 
action proposed in this bill, These efforts all work ont in due 
time their legitiumte results. Credit is a delicate operation. It 
ean not be made by merely passing mws. Still here is a sov- 
ereign power proposed in this caucus bill. After all this invol- 
notary subscription is made and deposits contributed. here is a 
goverumenta! board sitting in Washington that has authority to 
require a reserve bank fo rediscount the paper of any other 
Federal reserve bank in the United States. 

One great purpose, however, is fonnd in all these bills. There 
Is an organizition of the credit power of the national banks. It 
has hitherto been unrelated save in clenring-honse associations 
necessarily loenl in scope and limited in power: Both the Owen 
eaucus bill and the Hitcheock bill nssemble their credit power 
and mass the reserves of the country in » way that must be 2 
permanent contribution to the Anancia! legislation of the United 
States. The illuminating report of the National Monetary Com- 
mission of date Junnnry 9. 1912. undoubtedly binzed the way 
for the comprehensive structure of organized credit proposed in 
either of those bills, The caucus bill guthers a vast potential 
credit of half a century of nationnl-bank development practically 
into a single board whose boundless powers are wielded In the 
Inst analysis by political force. No power will rise in politics 
above its source. Private credit, like private business., can not 
enter into a successful partnership with American politics. It 
ends in loss of confidence, senudul. nnd disaster. No bord ought 
to possess such extensive and dangerous powers as propose in 
the cauens bill. Untinrited inflation of n paper cnrrency with no 
mechanism for its retirement. an immense expansion of credits, 
an urbitrury power to order all the reserve banks in the system 
to rediscount p:rper, ench other's paper. from nny part of the 
Union—noet in emergencies, but at auy timé—the ability to meet 
promises fo pry by substituting new promises and prolong the 
dux of finai fiqnidation, the essy nvenue for creating note issues 
which are obligations of the United States to be paid in gold. the 
purudox of centralizing our credit resources by dividing them 
into from 8 to 12 parts of varying and unequal size, the jeal- 
ousies thereby eugendered between rival sections aspiring for 
the location of region»? banks the differences in the character of 
the security snd methods of business between eommmnities, 
songbt to be thrust intu business relntions with ench other by 
forcing credit ereation by governmental action, the disparity in 
resources between the opulent centers of commerce and finance. 
the fertile und the barren areas: the resulting large capital and 
deposits of some regional banks will combine to make their nceu- 
mulated money subject to the wants of speculators. The attack 
of predatory politics, ever restless when legitimate business nay 
be tooted, is a constant danger. 

No one but a novice whose experience is limited to the 
perusal of books nud the architecture of air enstles expects 
numan nature to be other under this bill than with other legis- 
ition, All laws must be opernted by human beings. ‘The 
ossanits on the public officers who hold the purse strings of 
$600.000.000 by the impeeunious, the adventurers. the borrowers 
without private eredit. the men who mistake political influence 
for bunk» ble collateral will be the most terrific and persistent 
in our history. Every man denied will curry his griernuce to 
the ballot box, Has he not listened to the doctrine of the new 
freedom, and is not free credit a part of it? It is inevitable 
that a re‘axation of the inexorable rules thnt govern the ex- 
tending of credit to a borrower win become an issue in future 
campaigns. It has already become so with credit in private 
hands. How enn it be less so when credit becomes a power 
attached to public officers who rise aud fall with the fortunes 
of jurtism candidates for political office? 

The foregoing neutralize the benefits arising from the con- 
centmition and orginization of the credit power of the national 
banks, as 1 am able to forecast the future. 

I mention another feature I object to, and I do not wish to 
wound anybody's sensibitities nnd I do not think I shall. I 
object to u community in the corn-belt prairies that has plowed 
its money out of {he soil by the sweut of their faces, dug it 
out of our mines, and made it in our factories, made it with 
our enttle. our sheep, and our corn, clover. aud our hogs, our 
wheat, flax, barley. and foruge. with our mitis, our railronds, 
eur truetion compnauies. and our commerce and bankiug in 
the great Middle West und in the Northwest. in all that country 
that has developed since the Civil War, since the bunks were 
first authorized to be created by acts reaching back half a 
century. in ail that country where the virgin sod was never 
touched by a plow until in our lifetime. during all the develop- 
ments of this national banking system, I object to that com- 
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munity’s haying taken against our will a part of the money that 
we have made in our country to promote those who have failed 
to develop their own resources, 

I object to a bank’s taking en masse the resources from New 
York to. the foothills of the Rocky Mountains and commandeer- 
ing them in the interest of a section of the country that has 
not made money and wants to take it out there by law instead 


of attracting it there by the legitimate course of trade. That 
is what this caucus bill is trying to do. You are trying to 
legislate money from where commerce has placed it to where 
it can be leaned on bagged peanuts, on Angora goats, and on 
bales of cotton. I know what is the matter when I look at this 
bill. You have not made enough money there to promote your 
business, and you want to coerce the people elsewhere who 
have made it to loaning it to you by governmental action when 
you can not get it in any other way. That is the plain un- 
adorned layman’s view of this thing. That is credit by govern- 
nient. That is the new freedom. Dig for it, as we did. You 
have a good country. Develop it. You have free trade in many 
things under the new tariff. You can buy where you can buy 
the cheapest; the high cost of living ought to be constantly 
lowered; you can buy mackerel and codfish from Noya Scotia; 
you can feed poultry food to your hens and have cheap eggs; 
you have got Angora goats, and can raise raw material for 
mohair clothing in your warm country. [Laughter.] You have 
ostrich farms in Arizona; yon can utilize your cacti and rattle- 
shakes and horned toads for the nutrition of those birds famed 
for vigorous digestion. Through them noxious and unsightly 
things are transmuted into waving plumes to adorn the chivairy 
and beauty of the world. Go ahead and make money; but do 
not try to come up into the country where they have made it, 
if you have not got it, commandeer it by an act of Congress, 
and take it, whether we wish you to do so or not. 

There is one part ef this bill now that, to my mind, is fear- 
fully and wonderfully made. The Treasury is compelled to 
redeem in gold the reserve notes proposed to be issued by the 
caucus bill. The reserve banks are permitted to redeem in 
gold or lawful money. What is “lawful money”? That is the 
phrase that caused the excruciating agony at the other end of 
the Capitol when it was struck out. It is back here again. It 
was struck out in a certain place. Lawful money! Suppose 
an cloquent gentleman, at one time from the Platte River, were 
construing that phrase; suppose he were at the fountainhead 
of financial authority and were called upon to say what he 
thinks “lawful money” is, what would the answer be? 

The great trouble here is that we misunderstand each other 
on terms. We mean money on this side in one way, and some 
of you mean it in the other way. There is a misunderstanding. 
Maurice Maeterlinck says that hell is a place of infinite mis- 
understanding. Now, let us understand each other at the out- 
set, und not have any of it in this Chamber. There is but one 
kind of money in the world; there is but one kind of money 
in this country. Every other kind of money is a delusion. Do 
not get mixed up on the idea that anything that has the legal- 
tender quality attached to it is money. The Government can 
make anything legal tender. At 75 cents a dozen, it could make 
“a setting of eggs,” as my grandmother used to call it, legal 
tender if it wanted to, and it would be a good legal tender to 
pay debts. What is the legal collection of a debt? It is suing 
the debtor, taking judgment, levying execution, and exposing 
his property above the exemptions to sale. Somebody bids 
money. The money that is bid when paid to the judginent 
creditor satisfies the debt, and that money has attached to it 
the legal-tender power. In voluntary payment it may be offered 
by the debtor to, the creditor and its acceptance extinguishes 
the debt; if refused, the creditor can recover no more or differ- 
ent money than that tendered. Any Government can give legal- 
tender quality to any kind of money. It may be called money. 
It may pay debts at its face. No law can eyer fix its buying 
power. There is but one kind of money, and that money is the 
gold dollar of 23.22 grains of pure gold or 25.8 grainsof standard 
gold with one-tenth alloy. It is equal in debt-paying and buying 
power everywhere in the civilized world. 

Oh, well, somebody says, greenbacks are money. I do not 
think so. Do not misunderstand terms, Greenbacks are not 
money. Federal reserve notes will not be money. Greenbacks 
have legal-tender power; they can pay debts; they are worth 
their face now simply because the Government is able to pay 
them in gold when demanded by the holder. Federal reserve 
notes may by an act here, by the fiat of Congress, be given legal- 
tender power; silver certificates, silver dollars, may be given 
legal-tender power, but the ultimate money is the gold dollar, 
and it has been money from time immemorial. 

I do not say there is any particular, unalterable commercial 
status attached to gold. If suddenly there were to be a moun- 


tain of it discovered in some part of the habitable globe, ac- 
cessible to man, so that it would become as common as copper 
or iron, the ultimate redemption money would no longer consist 
of gold of the present standard. It is because universally and 
for centuries, from the dawn of recorded history, gold has con- 
tinued to be the most stable of all the metals, Such money is 
merely a stable measure of value; it is in the greenbacks a 
promise to pay the money of redemption. The promise-to-pay 
money is made a legal tender. It was a declaration of the 
sovereign that its promise should be taken in payment of debts. 
Gold is a legal-tender coin. Men would universally take it in 
satisfaction of debts if the Government never made it so. When 
the sovereign compels anything to be taken that men would 
not take voluntarily in business, it embarks on an experiment 
the end of which no one can accurately predict. 

Our lawful money is of various kinds other than gold. The 
Government, however, is compelled to pay gold, and the reserve 
banks are given the option of paying gold or any other kind of 
money, providing it is lawful. 

There is another feature of this bill that has attracted my at- 
tention. I am speaking now of the caucus bill. There is in it 
what I call the “ boycott clause.” I do not know whether much 
attention has been paid to it, and I am making my suggestions 
now for the purpose of provoking future discussion, although at 
the risk of consuming valuable time. This provision is fouud in 
the caucus bill. I am somewhat solicitous to learn the purpose 
of this provision on page 67, which reads: 

Except as thus provided, no member bank shall keep on deposit with 
any nonmember bank a sum in excess of 10 ne cent of its own 8 
capital and surplus. No member bank shall extend directly or Indi- 
rectly the benefits of this system to a nonmember bank, except upon 
written permission of the Federal reserve board, under penalty of 
suspension, 

There are 7,509 national banks, according to the last report 
of the comptroller which I have received, which is dated Novem- 
ber 20, 1913. I find by the same report that the national banks’ 
liabilities to State and private banks are $578,216,813 and some 
cents, The liabilities of the same banks to the trust companies 
and savings banks are $499,000,000 in round numbers. The total 
liabilities, therefore, of the national banks to other banks— 
State banks, private banks, trust companies, and sayings banks— 
are $1,077,000,000. The list of the resources of national banks 
shows that the national banks have deposited in State and pri- 
vate banks to their credit $242,000,000 in round numbers. The 
total capital and surplus of the national banks is $1,785,000,000, 
Ten per cent of this—and the requirement of this paragraph is 
that they shall not keep on deposit with any member bank in 
excess of 10 per cent of their capital and surplus—10 per cent 
is $178,000,000 in round numbers. The national banks already 
have deposited in the State and private banks and trust com- 
panies $242,000,000. One hundred and seventy-eight million dol- 
lars, the 10 per cent figure, would require the national banks to 
withdraw from the State and private banks some $64,000,000 in 
round numbers. If this were to be regarded as an unfriendly 
act, the State and private banks could, on the other hand, with- 
draw from the 7,500 national banks $1,077,000,000 of deposits 
or debts owing—and whether they be time deposits or demand 
liabilities they are debts in some form, 

The purpose may be fair or otherwise—I impute no im- 
proper motive—but the effect of this paragraph is naturally to 
create two classes of banks in this country. One class is the 
member bank and the Federal reserve bank. They are for- 
bidden to place more than 10 per cent of their deposits in State 
or private banks. This naturally limits their business. It 
naturally causes a withdrawal of deposits. 

What I abhor in legislation is the creation of classes re- 
quired by operation of law to become hostile to each other. 
This bill does unnecessarily and without serving any useful 
purpose create a class war between the two kinds of banks so 
created. 

In that event the national banks would stand to lose. net, 
$1,013,000,000 of their resources. This is, in substance, what 
happened to the second United States Bank. There was an 
incessant war between the second United States Bank and its 
branches and the State banks of the different States of the 
Union. The line was sharply drawn. Jackson in his political 
campaigns utilized the State and private banks as political 
agencies to make war upon, and to secure political power to 
prevent the extension or renewal of the charter of the second 
United States Bank. 

Here is a direct invitation to a war of reprisal by the one 
upon the other. It certainly can serve ho useful purpose. 


It may not be a very considerate kind of comparison, but I 
do not know how adequately to describe the discord that 
could be created, or the confusion and chaos, better than by 
likening this paragraph to the 300 foxes that Samson hod, to 


whose tails he tied firebrands and turned them loose. Here 
are about 18,000 private banks and State banks in the country, 
with 7,500 national banks, and we are turning one loose against 
the other to engage in a war of retaliation. 

There is yet another feature in connection with State banks. 
Nearly all the States, especially the larger States of the Union 
in point of population and in material, industrial, agricultural, 
and financial resources, have constitutional or statutory provi- 
sions for the chartering of State banks. I have had occasion in 
years past to examine the laws of some of the States, organic 
and statutory. The organie laws in some of them require all 
amendments, as well as the original banking laws, to be sub- 
mitted to a vote of the people before they shall be effective. In 
pursuance of that constitutional power many of the States have 
enacted banking laws and submitted them to the people for 
confirmation. Some of the original acts have been amended 
many times. Amendments in every case have been submitted 
in like manner to a confirmation by popular vote. The acts 
under which State banks are chartered have provisions that are 
at variance with the requirements of the acts governing national 
banking associations, 

One proyision in the bill says that trust powers may be 
granted to banks, taking care, however, that they are not in 
contravention of the laws of any State. I do not know how that 
would operate. I do not know how it is possible for it to operate 
in some of the States. Some of the trust companies, outside of 
doing an investment business, do a very large business in accept- 
ing and executing trusts, as testamentary trustees, executors, 
administrators, receivers in bankruptcy, in the administration 
of trust funds, and in the handling of property in a multitude 
of fiduciary capacities. These trust companies by the statutes 
oi many States are not required to give bond. The order of the 
court, or whatever authority appoints them, if a bond would be 
required from a natural person, is that no bond shall be given 
Lv the trust company. 

In almost every case where this is so, it is because the trust 
company before it begins business is required to put certain 
securities in the hands of the State auditor or the State banking 
superintendent, or whatever answers to a similar authority. 
The security so deposited depends in its amount upon the size of 
the city in which the trust company is located. In some cases 

2 minimum in the smaller cities is $50,000, and runs up, in- 
creasing with the size of the city, to $1,000,000, and increases 
thereafter in proportion to the amount of money kept or the 
trusts that are accepted to be executed by the company. 

These securities are taken from the trust company, put in the 
hands of the banking superintendent, and there impounded by 
the provisions of the banking law, to remain us long as the 
trust company shall continue to do business. This would re- 
quire, under the State banking act, a segregation of that much 
of the assets of the trust company. If the trust company seeks 
to be made a member of the Federal reserve bank, it must com- 
ply with the provisions of the bill. In that event there are two 
conflicting authorities. No such requirements are in this bill 
and nothing in lieu of it. There are some securities in the 
hands of the State banking department. There are other se- 
curities and cash under the inspection of a Federal authority, 
and the reserves are segregated and put in a reserve bank under 
a Federal authority. If reserve notes are issued, some of the 
bank's paper is deposited with the comptroller as collateral. 
Such a bank serves two masters. Will not the usual result 
follow? 

The methods of extending credit, of taking collateral, of estab- 
lishing the worth of the names on notes or bills of exchange are 
different. The requirements of the State banking laws do not 
at all agree with the provisions of this bill, especially the caucus 
bill. There is at once a conflict of jurisdiction between the two 
authorities, 


I do not think this part of the bill is well worked out. One- 


or the other ought to be paramount. If they come in, the bill 
ought to provide that appropriate legislation shall be had by 
the State to permit the release of the trust company from all 
obligations to the State department, and thereafter the super- 
visory power of the reserve bank or other Federal authority 
should impound these securities and hold them for the protec- 
tion of those who are the beneficiaries under the trust, so that 
no injury may result. If that is not provided, I do not see how 
any trust company can comply with the provisions of this bill 
and become a member bank unless it surrenders its State-created 
powers. 

The aceeptance and execution of trusts by a national bank 
change the jurisdiction of that immense yolume of business built 
up under State laws and State court decisions from State to 
Federal control. It is an adventure on a vital subject into the 
unknown. f y 
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The method of making loans, for instance, is a vital point of 
difference. Some of the State banking laws will not permit any 
officer or employee of a bank who has access to its funds or 
securities to borrow money from the bank in which he is em- 
ployed or for which he acts until the loan has been approved 
by the board of directors. There is no such provision here. 
This would be a matter of conflict in the making of loans. A 
bank examiner from Federal authority would pay no attention 
to this provision, whereas the bank examination made by State 
authority would require a strict observance of it. 

So these conditions, as I say, would require some change in 
this paragraph of the caucus bill. 

Something has been said here about the large banks and 
about the New York banks. I hope I shall never become a 
victim of mere phrases. War cries signify nothing, although a 
nickname, an epithet, or a phrase will sometimes do niuch 
temporary execution. The mere fact that somebody may cry 
“Wall Street!” does not necessarily imply that the person so 
crying has the best of the argument. The mere fact that some- 
body may criticize the large banks of New York City does not 
imply that the merits of the controversy are with this or that 
bill. - 

I am not here to defend the New York banks. They need no 
defense. If they do, it can be made by much abler tongueś than 
mine. The Senators from that State, men of great capacity 
and experience, of wide knowledge, both of law and of practice, 
can do so. I wish, however, in justice to some of those banks 
or their predecessors, not to let the occasion pass without one 
last word. 

In 1862 or 1863 this country was without specie. We were in 
the midst of a great struggle for national existence. Secretary 
Chase was at the end of his financial resources. A large part 
of the Government of England looked with a critical and un- 
friendly eye upon the struggling Republic of the New World. 
They had acknowledged the belligerency of the Confederate 
States of America. Lincoln, in this Capital, was administering 
the duties of his great office in the midst of unparalleled diffi- 
culties. Our credit was constantly sinking. The future was 
dim and unrevealed. Many reverses on the field had happened. 
Our revenues were not sufficient for our expenditures. Every 
day of that unfortunate period of our civil life there went out 
in expenses $2,000,000. Our bonds were selling below par at 
a high rate of interest. Our circulating-note obligations were 
at a discount in gold. 

At this perilous time, when the Treasury was without gold, 
the predecessors of the New York banks did something that I 
will never forget. I was in my cradle at the time and haye no 
personal memory of it, but-I can read it, and I have a lively 
memory of what those men then did. Some of the boys of that 
time are the bankers of to-day in Philadelphia and New York 
City. They can remember the stress of that time among their 
elders, In that dark hour of public peril, I wish to record here 
for the banks of New York City that they came to the rescue, 
and they put $150,000,000 in gold in the Union Treasury of this 
country, and still they and their successors are to-day objects 
of suspicion, and the dollar is called “a cowardly dollar.” 

It was not a cowardly dollar in the administration of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. It was an honest dollar and it was a fearless dol- 
lar, because it helped to keep the Union to-day where every one 
of the 48 States has two Senators sitting in this body. That 
is over, never to return; but let us not forget that the $150,- 
000,000 given to the Government by the New York banks 
drained them of their specie resources. The total circulation of 
all the banks of the United States at that time was only $202,- 
000,000, and the New York banks put up $150,000,000 of gold. 

Now, about the country banks. In the same report I note that 
out of total national-bank resources of $6,260,000,000, in round 
numbers, the country banks, all outside of the reserve and cen- 
tral reserve cities, have 52 per cent. 

It is not the New York banks that are hit by this bill. They 
will survive and take care of themselyes. They have wide 
markets for securities, their resources are large, their foreign 
trade extensive. We scarcely ever see a foreign bill of ex- 
change in the inland cities outside of the city of Chicago, and 
they come largely from the ports of entry on the Atlantic coast. 
The cities that do business with foreign countries have a double 
chance to survive where the inland cities have not. 

The country banks, comprising 52 per cent of the loans and 
discounts, are affected by this bill in a vital spot. Of the specie 
resources of the national banks, comprising a total of 
$710,000,000, the country banks have nearly 30 per cent. Of 
legal-tender notes, they have about 333. per cent. Of all the 
capital stock of the national banks, the country banks have 60 
pe: cent. Of the surplus, they have more than 50 per cent. Of 
the national-bank notes outstanding, they have 55 per cent. Of 
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the individual deposits, the country banks have more than 60 
per cent, 

I am quoting these figures only to show that the country 
banks are the larger proportion of the 7.500 banks affected by 
this bill. Their resources, their lonus, their disconnts, their 
specie, their legul-tender notes, are In every instance, in the 
larger items. a majority running from 52 to GO per cent. 

Mr. President, it is nenrly 11 o'clock, lacking but a couple of 
minutes of the hour. I bave a few more points I should like 
to develop. but I will take the chance to get to them on sume 
future occasion when we read the bill by paragraphs, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lea in che chair). The 
hour of 11 o'clock having arrived, the Senate stands adjourned 
until 10 o'clock to-morrow. 

The Senate thereupon (at 11 o'clock p. m.) adjonrned until 
to-morrow, Thursday, December 11, 1913, at 10 o'clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wepnespay, December 10, 1913. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon, 


The Chaplain, Rev. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 


lowing prayer: 

Eternal God, our heavenly Father, Thy loving heart pours 
itself out upon us in a thousand blessings day by day; blessings 
which measure up to our physical, mental, moral, and spiritual 
needs. And what dost Thou require of us but to do justly. 
love mercy, and walk humbly with Thee, Grant. O most merci- 
ful Father, that in all the relationships of life we may strive 
earnestly to do Thy behests und muke ourselves worthy of Thy 
tender mercies and loving cure. In the spirit of the Master. 
Amen, 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE, 


A message from the Senate. by Mr. Tu lex. one of its clerks, 
announeed that the Senate had passed without amendment 
joint resolution of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 164. Joint resolution anthorizing the Secretary of 
the Senate and the Clerk of the House to jmy the officers and 
employees of the Senate nnd House. including the Capitol police. 
their respective salaries for the month of December, 1913, on 
the 20th day of said month, 

PRINTING OF HOUSE LOBBY COMMITTEE REPORT, 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unnnimons 
consent thut there muy be printed 1.000 additional copies of the 
reports (H. Rept. 113) that were read yesterday. 

The SPEAKER, ‘The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that there shull be printed 1,000 copies of the two 
reports thut were rend here yesterday. 

Mr. MacDONALD. Reserving the right to object, I should 
like to ask the gentleman if there is uny objection to having 
2,000 copies printed? 

Mr. GARRETY of Tennessee. I will state this to the gentle- 
man from Michigan: I apprehend that there will be a request 
possibly for more copies thun thut, but I did net want to pre- 
sent a resolution for that until a little later, when the com- 
mittee can determine with sowe definiteness nbont how many 
will be required. This thousand copies for which I am now 
asking is simply for the present use of the Members of the 
House and Senate. 1 think we should limit it at this time, and 
then I will present a resolution and let it go to the Committee 
on Printing, in order to get the number of copies which may be 
found to be necessary. 

Mr. MacDONALD. From the requests which I have received. 
I am satisfied thut there will be a demand for u good many 
copies, 

Mr. MANN. Has the gentleman had an estimate of the cost 
of printing this? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. No; I have not an estimate of 
the cost. There were only 385 copies of the House print unde 
yesterday. 1 hud thought there would be a larger House print 
than that or I should have ordered a committee print, as I 
had the right to do. 

Mr. MANN. The usual number was printed, of course. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The usual number. 

Mr. MANN. And the House got 385. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The House got 395 copies. 
not enough for eich Member to get a copy yesterday. I aw 
perfectly willing that the request shall be for 2,000 copies. 1 
have no objection to that. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I believe there 
was a resolution passed in the convention of the American Fed- 


eration of Labor requesting thut an effort be made to secure 
a number of copies of this report, as well as of the hearings. 
I should like to ask the gentleman if he has had any requests 
from that source, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Does the gentleman mean from 
the American Federation of Labor as a body? 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Or any ofticials of it. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, No; I have not had any such 
requests for it. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. There is a desire on the part 
of the representutives of the labor of the country to have 
additional copies. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Ilinois. I object to the request for 
1,000 copies. Mr. Speaker. If you will make it more than 1,000, 
I will uot object. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I will reduce the request to 
500. if necessary. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. He wants a larger number, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I explained to the gentleman 
from Michigan that 1 understand there will be a request for 
these copies Inter. It is my purpose, when I bave ascertained 
about what number will be .equired, to present a resolution 
and let it take the nsual course. but this request I um making 
now is for the immediate convenience of the membership of the 
House. not for outside bodies or for general distribution. A 
number of Members were nuable to obtain copies yesterday. 
I hope the gentlennin will not object to thut. 

Mr. MACDONALD. Still reserving the right to object. I 
understand the gentleman to say he is willing that the request 
shall be for 2.000 copies. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. T have no objection to 2.000, 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman ansk for 2.0007 
205 GARRETT of Tennessee. I will submit the request for 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr, GAR- 
RETT] asks nnanimons consent to print 2.000 copies of the two 
reports that were read here yesterday und priuted in the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL Record. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE TO WITHDRAW PAPERS. 


By unanimous consent, at the request of Mr. ROBERTS, of 
Massachusetts, lenve was granted to withdraw from the files 
of the House without leaving copies the papers in the case of 
Fumes Wood (H. R. 4277. 62d Cong.), no adverse report having 
been made thereon. 

By unaninous consent, at the request of Mr. AUSTIN, lenve 
was granted to withdraw from the files of the House without 
leaving copies the pipers in the case of Adam and Noah Brown 
(H. R. 6286, 62d Cong.), nu adverse report having been made 
thereon, 

CALENDAR WEDNESDAY. 


The SPEAKER. This is Calendar Wednesday, and the call 
rests on the Committee on Militury Affairs, 

The Chair desires to suggest to the House that Members enn 
not sit in their seats and make any motion whatever; they can 
not sit in their sents and interrapt a Member who his the floor. 
The Chair understands that these things are done without dne 
consideration and without any desire on the part of a Member 
to disturb the order of the House, but he does disturb it. The 
call rests with the Committee on Military Affairs: 

The Clerk proceeded with the call of committees, 

TENURE OF OFFICE OF THE MAJOR GENERAL COMMANDANT, UNITED 
STATES MARINE CORPS. 

Mr. PADGETT (when the Committee on Naval Affairs was 
eal'ed). Mr. Speaker. by direction of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, I call up the bill H. R. 10081. a bill to make the tenure 
of the office of the major generul commandant of the Marine 
Corps for a term of four years, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that this 
bill, which is on the House Culendar, should be on the Uulon 
Culendar. 

The SPEAKER. Upon what ground does the gentleman make 
that point of order? 

Mr. MANN. A part of the bill rends: 


And any officer appointed under the provisions of this act who shall 
be retired from the pusition of commandant of the Marine Corps by rea- 
son of age or length uf servire snall have the rank and reti my of a 
major general; if retired for any other reason, be shall be placed on 
the retired list. of officers of. the grade to which be belonged at the 
time of his retirement: Prorined, That an officer serving as comman- 
dant shall be carried as an additional oumber in bis grade while su kerv- 
ing. and after his return to auty in his grade until said grade is re- 
duced to the number authorized by law. 


The latter provision provides for an additional officer in the 
Marine Corps, which, of course, carries with it the pay, making 
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an additional draft on the Treasury. The first part fixes the 
pay of a retired officer, and that would involve an expenditure 
of money from the Treasury. 

Mr. PADGETT. The last proviso says: 

Provided further, That nothing herein contained shall operate to in- 
crease or reduce the total number of officers in the Marine Corps now 
provided by law. 

Mr. MANN. That may be, but it puts them in a different 
grade, and there is a difference in the pay. 

Mr. PADGETT. But it does not increase the total number. 

The SPEAKER.. If it increases the total appropriation it 
ought to be on the Union Calendar, and there is where it goes. 
The House will resolve itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. CLARK of 
Florida in the chair, 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is now in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of 
the bill H. R. 10081, a bill to make the tenure of the office of 
the major general commandant of the Marine Corps for a term 
of four years, and the Clerk will read the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That hereafter when a yacancy shall exist in the 
position of commandant of the Marine Corps the President may appoint 
to such position, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, an 
officer of the Marine Corps on the actiye list not below the grade of 
field officer, who shall hold office as such commandant for a term of 
four years, and who, while so serving, shall haye the rank, pay, and 
allowances of a major general in the Army; and any officer appointed 
under the provisions of this act who shall be retired from the position 
of commandant of the Marine Corps oF reason of age or length of 
service shall have the rank and retir pay of a major neral; if 
retired for any other reason, he shall be placed on the ret list of 
officers of the grade to which he belonged at the time of his retire- 
ment: Provided, That an officer serving as commandant shall be carried 
ns on additional number in his grade while so serving, and after his 
return to duty in his grade until said grade is redu to the number 
authorized by law: Provided further, That nothing herein contained 
shall operate to increase or reduce the total number of officers in the 
Marine Corps now provided by law. 


Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, under the present law the 
commandant of the Marine Corps is appointed to hold during 
his official life; that is, he holds until he retires at the age of 
64 years. This bill intended to make the appointment for a 
specific period of four years. It is recommended by the de- 
partment in a letter of the Secretary of the Navy, which is 
embodied in the report. Under the existing law when the 
commandant retires he retires as a major general. Under the 
bill as reported if he retires from the position of commandant— 
that is, if he retires from the service while holding the office 
of commandant—he retires as a major general; but if he re- 
tires from the office and not from the service, he goes back to the 
grade to which he was entitled in the line. So that his advance- 
ment to the grade of major general would have been for the 
period during which he has served. If he retires from the 
service, he retires in the grade he holds in the line. 

You will notice that the bill as reported provides that “if 
he retires as commandant of the Marine Corps by reason of age 
or length of service,” but the committee this morning, upon 
recommendation of the Secretary of the Navy, has directed me 
to offer an amendment to insert in line 12, after the words 
Marine Corps,” the words “in accordance with the provision 
of sections 1251, 1622, 1623, Revised Statutes of the United 
States or,” so that it would include a provision that he may 
retire on account of disabilities incurred in the line of service. 
For instance, under the bill as printed he could retire on 
account of age or length of service, but if he were wounded in 
battle and was retired, he would retire in the grade in which 
he belonged in the line, and not in the grade of major general, 
which rank and grade he held while serving as commandant. 
These sections of the Revised Statutes are the sections which 
provide for and reguiate the retirement for disabilities in the 
Service. So that if he retires from the office of commandant, be 
would have the right to retire for age and length of service and 
for disabilities incurred in the line of duty. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man if there is involved in this bill or proposition any increase 
of salaries or any increase of cost to the Government? 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not think that it would involve any 
additional cost. Under the present law a commandant when 
appointed serves until his retirement at the age of 64. He is 
appointed to hold during the term of his official service; that is, 
until he retires at the age of 64 or until he should retire for 
other cause. When he retires, he retires with the grade and 
rank of major general. Under the provisions as reported in 
this bill he would be appointed for a period of four 


years. Of course, if they were to appoint a man who was 
60 years of age every four years, you would have a man 
retiring every four years, the same as under existing law. 
Under existing law, if the President were to nominate and 
the Senate confirm the appointment of a man 60 years of 
age, he would retire at 64 and another one appointed at 
60 years of age would retire at 64, so that the same possi- 
bilities exist under the two laws. It would depend on the 
action of the President. If you appointed a man under 60 
years of age and he served four years and retired, he would not 
retire as major general at all, and would never retire as a major 
general. So that if the President were to nominate and the 
Senate confirm a man under 60 years of age every time, there 
would never be a retirement. Therefore, under this law the 
possibilities are the same so far as the number retiring is con- 
cerned, and it might be less. 

Mr. ADAIR. Does-the gentleman think it would have a 
tendency to increase the retired list among the officers in the 
higher rank? 

Mr. PADGETT. I think not, if the President of the United 
States will not nominate men who. are 60 years of age. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Certainly. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Is it not conceivable that a man may be 
chosen for the post of commandant of the Marine Corps under 
60 years of age, say, 59 years, who would, after serving four 
years, be retired because of length of service and not because 
of age, and thus get added rank? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. ‘The statement that the gentleman made a 
moment ago was that if they appointed men under 60 years of 
age that could not happen, 

Mr. PADGETT. No; I did not say it would not happen. I 
was speaking of the age limit, and was explaining the age limit. 
That is also possible under existing law, and is taking place 
to-day. The present commandant of the Marine Corps has made 
application for retirement. He was appointed for an indefinite 
term, and he is not 64 years of age, but he has had the length 
of service required, and he is making application under existing 
law for retirement on account of length of service. It was just 
as I stated a moment ago. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. He will retire with the rank of major 
general? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; under the present law. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Certainly. 

Mr. HAY. What provision is there in this bill which would 
prevent the President from redetailing any officer who was 
detailed for four years as commandant of the Marine Corps? 

Mr. PADGETT. None whatever. He can reappoint him. He 
would then go to the Senate for confirmation, and, if confirmed, 
serve a second term; but if you got an inefficient man, instead 
of his holding for his official life, he would terminate in four 
years under the proposed bill and an efficient man could be 
appointed. 

Mr. HAY. Does the gentleman know of an instance where 
a man has been detailed as the head of a corps where he has 
not been redetailed and kept in there until he was retired for 
age? s 

Mr. PADGETT. It does not do that. Whenever he is first 
appointed he is appointed for the full term until his retirement. 

Mr. HAY. Oh, no; under the provisions of this bill you can 
appoint a major who was 45 years of age and he could stay 
there for 19 years. 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. HAY. And I want to say to the gentleman that the ex- 
perience in the War Department has been that wherever u man 
has been detailed at the head of a corps as a brigadier or a 
major general he has been redetailed and redetailed again until 
the age for retirement arrives, and he is only retired on account 
of age. 

Mr. PADGETT. The gentleman does not seem to get the ex- 
isting law. Under existing law it is not a detail; it is an ap- 
pointment. 

Mr. HAY. I understand that. : 

Mr. PADGETT. It is the same under the present law and 
this proposed bill. 

Mr. HAY. I understand that. 

Mr. PADGETT. You can appoint today a major, and if a 
major is appointed to-day he would hold until he is 64 years 
of age. 


Mr. HAY. I understand that. 


Mr. PADGETT. So that there is no change whatever in the 
provisions of the bill as reported and existing law. 
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Mr. HAY. But the gentleman does not catch my point. My 
point is. while it is an appointment now, it will be an appoint- 
ment then A 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. HAY. The President has to appoint all of these officers. 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. HAY. Whether they sre appointed for four years or 
whether they are appointed for life or for the term which. they 
would hold these offices. Now. I say in practice that men who 
have been detailed and appointed te the position of brigadier 
general—for inrtance. tuke the Signal Corps. the chief of which 
corps. is a brigadier geveral—it has been the uniform custom 
to redetail th's mən and to ranappoint him until he arrives nt 
the age of retirement. Now. is there anything in that bill 
which would require this commandant of the Marine Corps to 
give up the position at the end of the four years? 

Mr. PADGETT. There is nothing that keeps the President 
from reappointing him. The President can reappoint him untii 
he becomes ineligible. Under existing law when he appoints he 
holds until he is 64. Under the proposed Inw he appoints him 
for four years, and the President has the opportunity to appoint 
somebody else. Whether he win do that or not. I do not kuow: 
but the law gives him the opportunity. the power, and the au- 
thority so to do. Now, that is the difference. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Does the gentleman not think there ought to 
be a provision of law which would require a man detailed or 
appointed, whichever worl you prefer to use, to the rank of com- 
mandant for four years. provided be does not reach the end of 
his official life before the four years of his detail shal! have 
passed, to go back to the rank and position which he had held 
before he wrs detailed as such? 

Mr. PADGETT. And not be reappointed? 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Well. yes: I sny not be reappointed. 

Mr. PADGETT. This bill dees provide that when he goes 
out at the end of four years he goes back to his rank in the line. 

Mr. SLAYDEN, To the rank he held before. 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; it provides that—— 

Mr. SLAT DEN. But no provision against redetail? 

Mr. PADGETT. None. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Does the gentleman not think there ought 
to be? 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not. I think that the President and the 
country ought to have an opportunity to avail itself of the man 
who is the most availubie and-the most useful. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. And an opportunity for favoritism? 

Mr. PADGETT. No. sir: I think net. I think that the Presi- 
dent of the United St» tes enn be and must be trusted to exercise 
intelligently and patriotically the duty which Congress confides 
to him, 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairrian, I want to propound this qnes- 
tion to the gentleman from Tennessee: In effect. if this bill is 
passed, an officer 57 yenrs of age. without the requisite leugth 
of service to retire from office. say he attuins 68 years of age. 
instead of being retired because of the fact he bad not the length 
of service goes back into the Murine Corps as a eolonel? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes: be goes back to the grade he geld. 

Mr. HOWARD. In the grade from which he was promoted to 
be major general commandait. 

Mr. PADGETT. He may meve up, in the meantime, in the 
regular line, 

Mr. HOWARD. By promotion. That would put a man back 
in the service probably three or four numbers below the com- 
manding position thut be occupied as major general com- 
mandant—— 

Mr, PADGETY. That is true. 

Mr. HOWARD. With this scramble that is always in evi- 
deuce when a commandant is to be appointed. 

You take this mau and put him back as a colonel, or probably 
as a lieutenant colonel or major, to serve the balance of his time 
before he retires? 

Mr. PADGETT. That is trne. 

Mr. HOWARD. Now, I want to ask the gentleman, in all 
candor, to give an expression of his opinion te this House as to 
what he thinks the effect of such a law would be upon the dis- 
cipline in the Marine Corps. 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not think there is any use of speculat- 
ing on that. becuuse we are doing it every day. Under the luw 
as it now stands in the Navy any officer, even a commander. 
may be appointed chief of a bureau. and when he is appointed 
chief of a bureau he bas .be rank, pay. and allowances of a rear 
admiral, and when he “oes out of the position of chief 91 
bureau he goes sack to the rank from which he was appointed 
And only within the last few weeks Admiral Twining. winie 
serving as Chief of Bureau of Ordnance, bad the rank, title. 
pay, and allowunces of an admiral, but when he passed out of 


that he went back and is now serving asa commander. Admiral 
Andrews was Chief of the Burenu of Navigation, having control 
and governnient of the whole personnel of the Navy. He passed 
away from the position of the chief of the burenu and went back 
into the position of commander, und since then has come up for 
promotion to captain. He has not yet been confirmed by the 
Senate, and is now serving in command of a ship us a com- 
mander. We hve hud that for years und yenrs. and we have 
had multiplied instances of it, and instead of doing harm I 
think it does good. It gives an incentive tc more men for op- 
portunity to do something, and at the snme time it gives an 
opportunity to the Government to place a man back in the ranks 
where his ability fits him. either np or down. 

Mr. HOWARD. Now, Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman from 
Tennessee will indulge me just a moment further. 1 ean sce the 
logic of his statement if all those who sought to be commandant 
of the Marine Corps would. within the time that they were serv- 
ing as major general commandant, be retired by virtue of length 
of service, but I venture the statement that not one man in ten 
to-day who is a colonel, a lieutenant colonel. or major in the 
Marine Corps would want to accept the position of major gen- 
eral commandant of the Marine Corps if he knew that during 
the time of his service as steh he would not receive, as the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Hay] stated a while ago, a reip- 
pointment to thət ofice which wonld retire him within that 
grade during his tenure of service. 

Now. further than that. if the gentleman will permit, this 
bill seeks to put men in office from the line withoui any idea of 
rank; that is to say, any man—— 

Mr. PADGETT. From the major up. and not below a major. 

Mr. HOWARD. I understand not below a major. It means 
from major up. 

ye PADGETT. But there are line officers below the runk of 
major. 

Mr. HOWARD. But the captain and those folks never get 
anything, because they are swimming too close to the bank. 
Tanger} I am talking of folks likely to get these promo- 

ons. 

Now. I go back to the original proposition Does the gentle- 
man think it would have a wholesome effect on the discipline 
of the Marine Corps, taking into consideration the fact that we 
have a plyeking board in the Navy and not in the Murine 
Corps—does not the gentleman think it would bave an un- 
wholesome effect to reduce a man fo major general commandant 
after serving four years in the Marine Corps to that of lieu- 
tenant colonel? 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not. and I want to say that Maj. Gen. 
Biddle, who is now major general commandant of the Murine 
Corps. and has been for the lust two years. has recommended 
this legislation, and is to-day recommending it. for the efficiency 
of the service. He is the commandant of the Marine Corps. 

I want to say further that we have instauces of it and illus- 
trations of the workings of it with all of the bureaus. The 
bureau chiefs go back into their rank, and yet whenever there 
is au opportunity for appointment as chief of a bureau there 
ure numbers of applicants who want it. kuowing that when they 
retire—not longer than four yeurs. und many of them do not 
serve as much as four yeurs—they are to go back into the 
ranks and they take up the service patriotically and efficiently. 

Mr. HULINGS. Mr. Chairman. will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Tennessee yield 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HULINGS. The gentleman says appointment under this 
bill is for four years. There is nothing to prevent a reappoint- 
ment, is there? 

Mr. PADGETT. Nothing whatever. 

Mr. HULINGS, This bill provides that the President may 
retrieve his mistuke at the end of four years if he hus made one? 

Mr PADGETT. That is it. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr PADGETT. Les. sir. 

Mr. GOULDEN. The chairman of the Committee on Naval 
Affairs has so ably and so satisfactorily given the information 
which I desire that I simply want to thank him therefor and 
assure him of my appreciation of his courtesy in allowing me 
to make this statement. 

Mr. OGLESBY. Mr. Chairman. will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Tennessee yield 
to the geutlemun from New York? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. : 

Mr. OGLESBY. Does this make any change in the existing 
law as to the grade from which men may be selected to the post 
of commandant of the Marine Corps? 

Mr. PADGETT. None whatever. 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, I ask for the reading of the bill for 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk rend as follows: 


Re it enacted, etc., That hereafter when a vacancy shall exist in the 
ition of commandant of the Marine Corps the President appoint 
o such 22 by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, an 

officer of the Marine Corps on the active list not below the grade of field 
officer, who shal! hold office as such commandant for a term of four 
years, and who, while so serving, shall have the rank, pay, and alow- 
ances of a major general In the Army. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, has the gentleman from Tennes- 
see resumed his seat yet? Is this being read in the time of the 
gentleman? 

The CHAIRMAN. This is being read for amendment, 

Mr. MANN. Not yet. Wheneyer the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee resumes his seat I desire to take the floor. 

Mr. PADGETT. I will state to the gentleman from Illinois 
that I have no desire whatever to cut off debate. After I had 
concluded I looked around over the Hall and nobody addressed 
the Chair. I will withdraw my request for the present. 

Mr. MANN. Owing to the confusion, Mr. Chairman, we could 
not hear the gentleman from Tennessee, but we could see him. 
It Jooked as though he still had the floor. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ilinois desire to 
be recognized? 

Mr. MANN. Yes; I desire to be recognized in my own time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
is recognized. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, there are two theories, upon 
either one of which you may appoint a commandant of the 
Murine Corps. 

Mr. PADGETT. 
my time. 

Mr. MANN. There are, I believe, 10 colonels in this corps, 
and when a commandant is retired the President appoints a 
new commandant, or head of the corps, from one of the colonels. 
Under the existing law the new commandant remains comman- 
dant until he retires or dies or resigns. For a number of years 
the Navy Department has been urging the passage of this bill. 
Under the existing hiw when the President appoints a new 
commandant he attempts to select from the colonels eligible for 
appointment the best man for the place, and I think in the main 
he hus been in the past singularly successful. 

Now, the proposition comes up that a new commandant shall 
only be appointed for four years, and if we could be sure that 
when appointed he would serve four years, perhaps there would 
be no yalid objection to the passage of the bill. Under the 
existing law the new commandant is appointed on merit, but if 
this bill becomes a Jaw what will be the procedure? 

Here are 10 colonels, one of them eligible for retirement in 
Jannary, one of them eligible for retirement in June next, one 
of them eligible for retirement in December next. If not 
appointed commandant, they will be retired in the grade of 
colonel and receive the pay and allowances of a retired colonel— 
yery much less, by the way, than the pay and the allowances of 
a major general. Under this state of affairs every one of the 
10 colonels would be in favor of the appeintment as comman- 
dant of the colonel who would be retired in January next, and 
in January that commandant would be retired as a major gen- 
eral; and the colonel then who was to be retired in June would 
be appointed as commandant, and in June he would be retired 
fis 2 major general; and the next colonel eligible for retirement 
would be appointed as commandant, and he would be retired as 
a major general when the time came. And if this bill becomes 
a law it is not improbable that every one of the 10 colonels, 
most of whom under existing !aw when they reach the retiring 
age will be retired as colonels, would probably be retired as a 
major general. 

Now. I do uot blame these gentlemen for wishing to be retired 
at higher pay. I bave no criticism of the Army or Navy officer 
who wishes to be retired at the highest possible compensation. 
It is his business to look out for himself. It is our business to 
do that which is best for the country at large. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Will the gentleman yield? 

; Mr. MANN. I yield to my distinguished friend from Mary- 
and. 


Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Could not the condition which 
you have described happen just as well under existing law as 
under this bill? 

Mr. MANN. It could not. 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Why not? 

Mr. MANN. Under existing law the President endeavors to 
select the man for commandant on merit; but under this law— 
the instances are frequent—— 


Mr. Chairman, I reserve the remainder of 


Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. Does the gentleman mean to 
say that under existing law if the President wanied to do what 
the gentleman has described he could not do it? 

Mr. MANN. Oh, he could appoint these people; certainly. 
one TALBOTT of Maryland. Yes, That is all I wanted to 

ow. 

Mr. MANN. Under existing law the President selects the man 
on merit, becnuse he serves during his tenure of office. Only 
recently—and I do not mean to criticize what was done—a very 
distinguished general who was Chief of the Corps of Engineers 
of the Army retired in advance of the time when he was re- 
quired to retire, after he was permitted to retire under the law, 
in order that another member of the Engineer Corps might be ap- 
poiuted Chief of Engineers, so that he might be retired as a 
major general. 

It will always be done when it can be done. Now, the present 
system endeavors to select the best man for the place. 

In my opinion, the reason why this bill has been so urged for 
years is because it offers an opportunity to retire officers at a 
higher grade, and I haye heard no reason given for changing 
the system except the effect on the retiring officers. If the 
House is anxious to increase the burden and the load of the 
retired officers of the Army and the Navy, it ought to pass this 
bill. I do not find fault with the present system, but I do not 
believe it ought to be increased or enlarged. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. I supported this bill in the 
committee, and I do not understand how it makes it possible to 
increase the number on the retired list at higher pay. The 
gentleman has not made it clear to me how it is possible to cre- 
nte more generals under this bill than would be possible under 
the present law, and he has admitted to the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. Tansorr] that it might be done under the pres- 
ent law. 

Mr. MANN. The reason is because the vacancies will occur 
so much more often. 

Mr. BUTLER. Aud they are bound to come. 

Mr. MANN. It is inevitable, when you have a four-year 
period, that the opportunity to fill this position occurs that 
much more frequently than if you have a longer period. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield fur- 


ther? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Hlinois. Is it not possible under the 
present system for the President to appoint a man 60 years of 
age, who in four years will be retired on account of age, or a 
man who may be retired on account of length of service? And 
ean not the President reappoint every four years under this 
bill? This permits the President to appoint an officer who is 
the niost efficient, and if he becomes inefficient it gives the 
President an opportunity to remove him. It seems that the 
opportunity is greater under this bill to create a greater effi- 
ciency than under the existing law, because at the present time 
there is no power to remove a commandant if he becomes in- 
efficient. 

Mr. MANN. I take it that if any commandant becomes in- 
efficient Congress has the power to change the law—to cut off 
his term. As far as that is concerned, I think no one of them 
hes ever been charged with inefficiency up to date. But if you 
pass this law, every four years comes the temptation to appoint 
a man solely for the purpose of giving him pay at a higher rank. 
Everyone in the House who is familiar with the practice knows 
that it has been a common practice to promote generals in the 
Army and officers in the Navy for the sole purpose of having 
them retired at higher pay, aniLit has very often been announced 
that that was the reason for the promotion. 

Mr. FOSTER. I shoul” like to ask my colleague a question. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. I do not understand how this 
makes it possible to increase the number more than under the 
present law. The gentleman has not made it clear to me yet, 
althongh he is a very able Member of the House. 

Mr. MANN. Because the opportunity comes that much oftener. 
It is not customary now to appoint a commandant who is within 
four years of the retiring age, and hence the opportunity does 
not come every four years under existing law to run these 
people through this conduit into higher retired rank; but if you 
put in a new commandant every four years, you give the oppor- 
tunity that much oftener for this temptation to be availed of. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois, I believe the gentleman has ad- 


mitted that the practice is here now. What would be the 
incentive on the part of the President to take advantage of the 
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opportunity under the new law any more than under the present 
law? 

Mr. MANN. Well, I think it is perfectly patent. I have 
given an instance of where the officer was to be retired in Janu- 
ary or June, Of course that is not the way the retirement 
comes. Usually several officers are eligible for retirement at 
the same time. If it happens to come at a four-year period 
under this law, they will all be retired through the conduit of 
this system as major generals. 

Mr. FOSTER. I have yet failed to understand—it is prob- 
ably my fault—how these officers will be retired at the high 
rate. If a colonel serves four years as commandant and goes 
back to his command he takes the same grade, and if he should 
be 64 years of age, eligible to be retired at the end of his service 
as commandant, does he retire at a higher grade than he served 
before he was promoted? 

Mr. MANN. If he goes back as a colonel he would be retired 
as a colonel, but if he is retired while he is commandant he is 
retired as a major general, 

Mr. FOSTER. If he is 64 years of age, eligible to be retired 
while serving as commandant, he retires at the pay of a major 
general? 

Mr. MANN. I do not think he is required to be 64 years of 
age. I do not think a man has to be 64 years of age to be 
retired in the Marine Corps service. He is compulsorily retired 
at the age of 64, but if he can retire as a commandant, as a 
major general, within the term he retires as a major general 
because he has served for 30 years. Then the next man would 
do the same thing. You will never, in my judgment, see a com- 
mandant at the head of this corps who will ever go back in the 
corps to a position as colonel. He will be retired as a major 
general. The retired pay of a major general is higher, I think, 
than the pay of a colonel. While the bill provides in reference 
to them, as a proper precaution, no one familiar with the service 
ever expects that to be done. I do not think anybody desires 
it to be done. ‘The man who has been a commandant ought not 
to be put back in a subordinate position. 

Mr. FOSTER, The reason I asked my colleague the question 
is that I understood the chairman of the committee to say that 
he was retired at the rank which he held before being advanced 
to the rank of commandant. 

Mr. MANN. If he is retired while commandant, no matter 
what his rank was before, he is retired as a major general. If 
his term runs out while he is commandant and he is foolish 
enough not to retire, he would go back to his former grade of 
colonel. Then if he is retired after that he would be retired 
as a colonel. But if there is anybody in the Marine Corps so 
foolish as to do that he ought to be dismissed for inefficiency. 

Mr. FOSTER. Under this bill—and I think the gentleman is 
correct—his contention is that there would be more men ad- 
vanced who would be entitled to be retired at a higher grade? 

Mr. MANN. Undoubtedly; a man who is commandant and 
can. retire as a major general and let his friend come in as a 
commandant and retire as a major general would be very un- 
kind, both to himself and his friend, if he did not avail himself 
of the opportunity. 

This is not the first time this bill has been before Congress. 
When the last vacancy occurred, at the time Gen. Biddle was 
appointed commandant, and before his appointment, the Navy 
Department recommended the passage of this bill. Congress 
declined to pass it. I do not believe that this House, which I 
think is not any more favorable to retiring officers at a higher 
pay than the previous Congress, ought to favorably consider it. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I want to make one or two 
observations. This is my ninth year in service on the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs, and if this bill has been before the com- 
mittee at any time, I fail at this time to recall it. I do not 
remember that the department has ever recommended this bill 
before. It is true that Gen. Elliott, the former commandant, did 
adyocate such a law. Gen. Biddle, the present commandant, 
has advocated it, but if the department has ever heretofore rec- 
ommended it, I fail at this time to recall it. I have asked the 
gentleman from Maryland, who sits by me, Mr. TALBOTT, a 
member of the committee, and I have also asked the clerk of 
the committee, and neither one of them recall that this matter 
has been before the committee heretofore. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. Does not the gentleman recall the fact that 
when Gen. Elliott was retired the appointment of a new com- 
mandant was held up for a long time in order to let Congress 
act on the recommendation of the Navy Department, making 
a fixed term of four years? 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not. 

Mr. MANN. Well, I do. 


Mr. PADGETT. I do not recollect that there was such rec- 
ommendation made, nor do I remember that it has ever been 
before the committee. 

I desire to call attention to other statements of the gentleman 
from Illinois. Take his illustration about the 10 colonels. The 
very thing that he says about the colonels that can be done 
under this proposed law can be done under existing law to-day. 
The President, if he wanted to, could select men who are 63 
years of age and nominate them to the Senate, and the Senate 
could confirm them. They would serve one year and would 
retire as major generals, and whatever the age of the oldest 
man was, he would nominate him, the Senate could confirm him, 
and he would pass out at 64 years of age. 

Mr, HAY. I call the attention of the gentleman to the fact 
that that is not true in the Army. 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not know anything about the Army. I 
am talking about the Marine Corps. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have the 
chairman’s view as to whether or not the President would be 
open to criticism for that character of practice? 

Mr. PADGETT. He would. I want to say this, that when 
the gentleman from Illinois speaks about the present, law he 
Says, first, that under existing law the desire and the practice 
and the inclination is to seek men of merit and nominate them 
and have them appointed, but he says that if you pass this law 
that practice will not prevail, and he imputes to the President 
the possibility—yea, the probability—that instead of following 
the custom that bas characterized the Presidents in the past 
the present President or future Presidents will select men sim- 
py for the purpose of augmenting and piling up the retired 

ope WITHERSPOON, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yie 

Mr. PADGETT. Certainly. 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. Assuming that the President of the 
United States is the kind of officer that they claim he is, can 
not he do that very thing now? 

Mr. PADGETT. That is what I say; yes. 

Mr. WITHERSPOON. Can not he pick out men in the Ma- 
rine Corps who for length of service or for age will retire in a 
month or two months or a year and under the present law just 
appoint that class in order to increase the retired list, if he so 
desires? 

Mr. PADGETT. He could increase and multiply it just as 
fast as he could find men who would reach 64 years of age or 
who will soon have 30 years of service. That is the existing 
law, and yet they say the President and the appointing power 
of the Senate are moved by good principles and purposes under 
existing law, but that if you enact the law and make it four 
years, so that the President will have an opportunity to bring 
better material in, if he has inefficient men in the service; there- 
fore the President will pervert the functions of his office and 
will appoint men who are not reliable and competent. 

Mr. HAY. Is it not a fact that the officers of the Marine 
Corps are appointed under the same law as the officers of the 
Army? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; they have the same general regula- 
tions. 

Mr. HAY. And the same general law. As I understand the 
law, as it applies to the Marine Corps it will be impossible for 
the President to do what the gentleman has said. 

Mr. PADGETT. The gentleman means for the Army? 

Mr. HAY. Or the Marine Corps. They are appointed, as I 
understand, under the law which governs appointments in the 


“Army and they draw the same pay and allowances. 


Mr. PADGETT. They have the same organization? 

Mr. HAY. Yes. 

Mr. PADGETT. But under the law the commandant of the 
Marine Corps is appointed for his official life, until 64 years 
of age, and not for a definite term. 

Mr. HAY. What I am coming at is this, that under the law 
that prevails in respect to promotions in the Army, a man can 
not be promoted to the grade of brigadier general two months 
before he arrives at the retiring age. The law provides that 
a man must serve one year in the rank of brigadier general 
before he can be retired. I just want to call attention to that, 
and to what I believe to be the case, that that would apply to 
the appointment of a major general of the Marine Corps. 

Mr. PADGETT. Well, there is this difference, there is no 
grade of brigadier general in the Marine Corps. 

Mr. HAY. But applied to major general, too. 

Mr. PADGETT. If it applies to major general, the result 
could not take effect. 

Mr. HAY. In other words, an officer appointed to the rank 
of brigadier general of the Army can not be appointed to this 
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position two or six months before he arrives at the retiring 
age, because the law provides that he must serve one year; 
so that a colonel 63 years and 6 months old could not be made 
a brigadier general. 

Mr. PADGET?. As far as a law to prevent, it could be done. 
I do not know of that lew, but the thing I want to call attention 
te is this, that in this respect it dees not ehange the law one 
particle. The existing law and this proposed till are the same. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Texas. If I understand the situation. 
boiled down it is that the gentleman simply proposes by this bill 
to change the law from a life tenure to four years’ service? 

Mr. PADGETT. ‘That is the sum, substance, and merit of it. 
Now. Mr. Chairman, if thera is no one else desiring to address 
the Heuse, I will ask for a reading of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Garp). The Clerk vill rend the bill 
for amendment. 

The bil? was rend. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amend- 
ment, 

The CHAIRMAN. 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, line 12. after the words“ Marine Corps.“ by inserting the 
words “in aceordance with the provisions of sections 1251, 1622, and 
1623 of the Revised Statutes uf the United States or.” 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will repert the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, line 8, page 1, after the word “ years,” by inserting the words 
“unless sooner relieved.” 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of that amendment is 
to permit the appointing power to relieve this officer sooner. 

Mr. PADGETT. That is all right; we have no objection. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr, HAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer a further amendment, to 
come in at the end of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The committee informally rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, sundry messages, in writing, from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were communicated to the House of 
Representatives by Mr. Latta, one of his secretaries, who also 
informed the House of Representatives that the President had, 
on December 8, 1913, approved and signed joint resolution of the 
following title: 

H. J. Res. 155. Joint resolution extending time for completion 
of classification and appraisement of segregated coal and asphalt 
lands of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations and of the ims 
provements thereon, and making appropriation therefor. 


TENURE OF OFFICE OF THE MAJOR GENERAL COMMANDANT, UNITED 
STATES MARINE CORPS. 


The committee resumed its session, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insert at the end of the bill, page 2, the following: “ Provided fur- 
ther, That no person shall be eligible to redetail as commandant of the 
Marine Corps until he shall have served two years in the Marine Corps.“ 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, the committee in its report re- 
ferred to the appointment of the Chief ef Staff of the Army, and 
they stated they wanted to bring this appointment in line with 
the tenure of the office of the Chief of Staff of the Army. Un- 
der the law the Chief of Staff can not serve as Chief of Staff 
except for four years, until he has returned to the line and 
served two years there, except in time of war or in case of 
emergency. If that is what the gentleman desired to bring 
about, to put the Commandant of the Marine Corps on the same 
basis as the Chief of Staff of the Army, the amendment which 
I offer effeets it. 

Mr, PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I do not think that is a wise 
amendment or that it should be agreed to. I think that the 
President should have the power and the authority to reappoint 
an efficient man if he thinks that it is proper to do so. Thisamend- 
ment would require that the commandant should pass out of the 
service as commandant for two years before he could be reap- 
pointed by the President, and I think that this should be left 
with the President to say whether or not the services of a man 
are such that he would be justified in reappointing him. The 
reappointment has to go to the Senate for confirmation, and to 
say that a man could not be reappointed E do not think would 
be proper legislation, $ 

Mr. HAY. Mr. Chairman, it will not prevent a man from 
being reappointed after serving two years in the Marine Corps, 


The Clerk will report the committee 
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| Now, the Chief of Staff of the Army is a very much more im- 


portant officer than the Commandant of the Marine Corps. He 
is the chief of the Army, consisting now of 90,000 men, and the 
law provides that he should only serve four years, and that at 
the end of the four years he shall return to the line of the 
Army. Now, the report made by the gentleman and his com- 
mittee calls attention to the fact that they desire that the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps should have the same tenure of 
office as the Chief of Staff of the Army. 

If that is what they desire, this amendment accomplishes that 
purpose. It does seem to me, if the purpose is to have a man 
serye four years as Commandant of the Murine Corps, the way 
to accomplish that is to embody in this law the provisions which 
i contained in the law with regard to the Chief of Staff of the 

my. 

Mr. PADGETT. I ask for a vote, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Har]. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. PADGETT. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 5, noes 26. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill to the House as amended, with 
the recommendation that the amendments be agreed te and that 
the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker haying re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Garp, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 10081, and 
had directed him to report the same to the House with amend- 
ments, with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed 
to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any of the 
amendments? [After a pause.] If not, the Chair will put 
them in gross. 

The nmendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time and was read a third time. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I move to recommit the bill to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois moves to re- 
commit the bill to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 35, noes 79. 

So the motion was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
noes seemed to haye it. 

Mr. PADGETT. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided; and there were—uyes 81, noes 32. 

So the bill was passed. ö 

Ou motion of Mr. Papcrtrr, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was luid on the table. 


PETITION FOR AMENDMENT TO CONSTITUTION, 


Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Horson] rise? 

Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Speaker, I rise to ask unanimous consent 
that at 3 o’clock to-morrow one hour may be set aside for the 
purpose of presenting a petition that was brought to-day by a 
committee of 1,000 from all the States of the Union, with 
the view to an ultimate constitutional amendment for prohibition 
in the United States. And I would like to say in this connec- 
tion that it is simply a courtesy which I wish to have extended 
to this great committee, and not a matter of consideration of the 
merits of the question. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Mr. Speaker, regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the request of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. Hosson} for unanimous consent to 
set aside an hour to-morrow, beginning at 3 o’clocis, to present 
a petition from a committee of 1,000—— 

Mr. HOBSON. With appropriate remarks. 

The SPEAKER. With appropriate remarks, and present a 
petition of a committee of 1,000 from a convention recently held 
in Columbus, Ohio, looking to country-wide prohibition. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. I object. 
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Mr. HOBSON. Before the gentleman objects—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has objected. 

Mr. HOBSON. I want to ask the gentleman to reserve his 
right to object. I am sure he will do it out of courtesy. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. I will. 

Mr. HOBSON. I want to have the gentleman understand 
that the proposition is not for a discussion of the merits of 
the bill. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Speaker, the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr, Hopson]. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. I reserved the right to object. 

Mr. HOBSON. The gentleman reserved it. 

The SPEAKER. But the gentleman from Connecticut asked 
for the regular order. 

Mr. HOBSON. Was that the gentleman from Connecticut 
[Mr. Donovan]? 

The SPEAKER, Yes, sir. 

Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Speaker, I wish to give notice that at 4 
o'clock to-morrow I shall move to adjourn, and those who care 
to stay here will hear remarks on this question. 

Mr. MANN. It is so seldom the gentleman is here that we 
would like to hear what he has to say. [Laughter.] 

TENTH INTERNATIONAL VETERINARY CONGRESS (H. DOC. NO. 462). 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read and, 
with the accompanying documents, referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs and ordered to be printed: 


To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


In view of the provision contained in the deficiency act 
approyed March 4, 1913, that— 

Hereafter the Executive shall not extend or accept any invitation 

to participate In any International congress, conference, or like event 
without first specific authority of law to do so— 
I transmit herewith for the consideration of the Congress, 
and for its determination whether it will authorize the ac- 
ceptance of the invitation, a report from the Secretary of State, 
with accompanying papers, being an inyitation from the Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain to that of the United States to send 
delegates to the Tenth International Veterinary Congress, to 
be held at London from the 3d to the 8th of August, 1914, and 
letters from the Department of Agriculture showing the favor 
with which that department views the proposed gathering. 

It Will be observed that the acceptance of the invitation will 
involve no special appropriation of money by this Government. 

Wooprow WILSON, 

Tun Waite House, December 10, 1913. 

REPORT OF THE COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS (H. DOC. NO, 461). 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read and, with the accompanying documents, referred to the 
Committee on the Library and ordered to be printed: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith for the information of the Congress the 
report of the Commission of Fine Arts for the fiseal year ended 
June 30, 1913, with accompanying illustrations. 

Wooprow WILSON. 

Tne Warre House, December 10, 1913. 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 

Mr. ASHBROOK, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled joint 
resolution of the following title; when the Speaker signed the 
same: 

H. J. Res. 164. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
the Senate and the Clerk of the House to pay the officers and 
employees of the Senate and House, including the Capitol police, 
their respective salaries for the month of December, 1913, on 
the 20th day of said month. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


By unanimous consent, the Committee on Appropriations was 
discharged from further consideration of the bill (H. R. 9822) 
establishing the Mammoth Cave National Park, and the same 
was referred to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

NAVAL MILITIA. 


Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, I call up the bill (H. R. 8667) to promote 
the efficiency of the Naval Militia, and for other purposes, on 
the Union Calendar, No. 26. 

The SPEAKER. _ The House resolves itself automatically 
into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and the gentleman from Illinois IMr. Foster] will take the 
chair. 


Accordingly the House resolyed itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 8667, with Mr. Foster in the chair. 


The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill H. R. 8667, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 8667) to promote the efficiency of the Naval Militla, 
and for other purposes, 

Mr. PADGETT, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. PAD- 
GETT] asks unanimous consent that the first reading of the bill 
be dispensed with. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to consume 
much time in explanation of this bill, as I do not deem it neces- 
sary. 

I may say that at the last session of the last Congress the 
Committee on Naval Affairs favorably reported a bill which is 
the same as this, with the exception of a few amendments, 
mostly verbal, which have been made in the present bill. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Is the bill now reported with these changes 
practically what was known as the Foss bill that the House 
voted on? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes, sir; it is almost identical. I was 
going to add that in the Congress preceding the last the Naval 
Committee reported substantially this bill, with only verbal 
changes, and the House passed the bill, but it was so late in 
the session that it did not receive consideration in the Senate. 
At the last session of the last Congress the Senate passed the 
bill, but it was so late in the session that the House did not 
have opportunity to consider it; so that this bill, with but few 
ee not material or substantial, has been passed by both 

ies. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Tennessee yield 
to the gentleman from Indiana? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. COX. What is the proposed maximum to which the 
Nayal Militia can be extended? 

Mr. PADGETT. There is no limit. The Naval Militia is 
organized under the States. 

Mr, COX. Do the States have any limit of law regulating 
the number of men who can join the State Naval Militia? 

Mr. PADGETT. They have no regulations, as I understand, 
limiting the number. They have regulations as to the organi- 
zation, as to qualifications, as to examinations, professional and 
physical, and along that line, but there is no limitation, as I 
understand, as to the number the State may from time to time 
authorize. 

Mr. COX. This bill proposes, as I understand, to take all 
the State Naval Militia and coordinate and make it a branch of 
the Navy? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; substantially. But we limit the total 
appropriation in the bill to $200,000. 

Mr. COX. That is to meet the present requirements? 

Mr. PADGETT. No; that is the limitation that is fixed. It 
will require legislation on this bill to enlarge it hereafter. 

Mr. COX. Oh, yes; but I say that only meets the present 
requirements—$200,000, There is nothing in that to keep a 
future Congress from increasing the appropriation from time 
to time as the number of men might be added to the various 
Naval Militias of the States? 

Mr. PADGETT, Yes. 

Mr. COX. How many men now belong to the Naval Militia? 

Mr. PADGETT. The report gives it exactly—S,126 officers 
and enlisted men, The gentleman will find that on page 3 of 
the report. 

Mr. COX. Do I understand the gentleman to state that the 
sum total of the cost contemplated by the proposed bill for the 
next year can not exceed $209,000? 

Mr. PADGETT. Without legislation of Congress it can not, 
at any time, be other than the amount carried in the annual ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr. COX. I take it that if the bill becomes a law the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations will very likely follow out the man- 
dates of the Jaw and make the appropriations, 

Mr. PADGETT. But anybody could make a point of order 
against that. There is to-day in the annual nayal appropria- 
tion bill an appropriation of $125,000 toward defraying the ex- 
penses of the Naval Militia as it exists now, and that has been 


carried for a great many years. It was authorized a good 
many years ago. 

Mr. COX. That amount of money, as I understand it, is ex- 
pended to pay the expenses of the Naval Militia at Naval Militia 
maneuvers each year. 

‘Mr. PADGETT. Yes; that and repairs and fittings and fur- 
nishings and things of that kind. 

Mr. COX. Do you mean that only $125,000 is paid out for 
all those things? 

Mr, PADGETT. Yes. The appropriation reads— 

Arming and equipping the Naval Militia, $125,000. 

When this bill came to the committee, speaking personally, I 
insisted that there should be a limitation upon the cost, and it 
was upon my initiative that the $200,000 limit was fixed. I 
will state that a board of officers of the Naval Militia of the 
several States and the Nayy Department haye been working 
upon this bill for several years. 

Mr. COX. Very actively? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. COX. Doing their best to get Congress to pass this kind 
of legislation. 

Mr. PADGETT. They have been trying to perfect the meas- 
ure, and this measure puts it upon the same basis as the Dick 
bill relating to the land militia, so far as it can be adapted and 
adjusted to the Naval Militia. 

Mr. COX. Do these officers in the State Naval Militia draw 
any salaries now? 

Mr. PADGETT. Not in time of peace. 

Mr. COX. Will they get any part of this $200,000 appropria- 
tion in the way of salaries? 

Mr. PADGETT. Nothing in the way of salaries. They get 
pay when they go upon the maneuyers, the same as the land 
militia get allowances and pay at such times. 

Mr. COX. Does that only cover expenses, or is it anything in 
addition to that? 

Mr, PADGETT. They get pay, as I remember it. 

Mr. COX. When they are engaged in the maneuvers. 

Mr. PADGETT. During the few days that they are engaged 
in the maneuvers each year. 

Mr. COX. They will be drawing a salary during that time. 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. COX. So that future appropriations will be governed 
entirely in their amount by the number of men who enlist in the 
various States from year to year. 

Mr. PADGETT. If they were to enlist; but the number in 
the Naval Militia is now as high or higher than it ever has been, 
and it has never exceeded 8,000 or 9,000 men. 

Mr. COX. Does not the gentleman believe the moment this 
bill becomes a law and they see inducement held out to them, 
to the end that they can draw salaries and have a good time 
at the public expense, the number of enlistments will rapidly 
increase largely all over the United States, and in a very few 
years we will be appropriating not less than $1,000,000 per year? 

Mr. PADGETT. No, sir; the expense will be very little. I 
want to say to the gentleman that I do sincerely hope and the 
department sincerely hopes that it will increase. 

Mr. COX. What—the number or the expense? 

Mr. PADGETT. The number of men. There is nothing that 
would yield so large a benefit to the Navy as to have an or- 
ganized militia in reserve that could be put upon our ships, as 
the department says, as an organized force in 48 hours. 

Mr. BUTLER. In 36 hours. 

Mr. PADGETT. They say 36 hours, but I say 48 hours after 
the danger signal appears. 

Mr. BUTLER. Well-equipped men. 

Mr. PADGETT. Well-equipped men, trained and organized, 
and at a trifling expense, 

Mr. COX. I am aware of the fact that that argument is al- 
ways used. 

Mr. PADGETT. And for the trifle it would cost the Govern- 
ment there is nothing that would yield so great a profit and 
benefit to the Government as to have an organized naval 
militia. 

Mr. COX. Where are you going to have room to put the 
men of the Naval Militia, if the number of men in the Navy 
is now up to the maximum standard? 

Mr. PADGETT. We are up to the maximum standard of 
authorized enlistment, but we are about 30,000 men short of 
the enlistment necessary to equip on a war basis the vessels 
that we now have. 

Mr. COX. In the event of an emergency, is it designed that 
the Naval Militia shall take the places of these sailors? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; and it is made compulsory that they 
shall come in in advance of future enlistments. 
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Mr. CALLAWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. With pleasure. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. There is no provision in the bill for pay- 
ing the militia, but there is a bill pending now in Congress 
providing payment for the land militia, 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. What probability is there of its passing? 

Mr. PADGETT. I can not tell the gentleman. I do not know 
what the future may have in store for it. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. This bill provides for an increase in the 
naval militia? 

Mr. PADGETT. It provides for an organization of it. 

Mr, CALLAWAY. If that bill I spoke of should pass, pro- 
viding pay for the Army Militia, does not the chairman think 
that this organized Naval Militia would immediately and 
with some show of right clamor for payment? 

Mr. PADGETT. I think if they organize a Nayal Militia 
and Congress should pass the bill to pay the land militia, they 
ought to pass the same provision for the Naval Militia. As to 
what will be done, of course, I do not know. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Is it not a fact that when organizations 
are perfected they will immediately go to work to get on the 
pay roll, and when you provide for an increased Naval Militia 
and an organization in Washington they will immediately go 
to work to make themselves a buffer back at home to induce 
the Congressmen to put them on the pay roll, and then this 
Congress will do what they think the political exigencies at 
home demand? 

Mr. PADGETT. No; I think the gentleman has made his 
statement too broad. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. I have been here three years, and that is 
about what I see. 

Mr. MOORE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Certainly. 

Mr. MOORE. Does the gentleman know of any considerable 
number of his fellow citizens who are willing to serve in the 
Army and Navy for nothing? 

Mr. PADGETT. No; we have a good many enlistments in 
the State of Tennessee. We have a good National State Guard 
there. We have always been proud of the fact that in every 
call that has been made by the President of the United States 
for volunteers the State of Tennessee always sent more than 
she was asked for. For that reason she has become known 
and has been given the name of the “ Volunteer State.” 

Mr. MOORE. Does the gentleman think that any body of 
citizens should enlist in the Army or the Navy to perform 
service without some return? 

Mr. PADGETT. This is not an enlistment. This does not 
enlist them, but it organizes the militia and provides for some 
help in training, furnishing them ships, officers to train them, 
and limits the total appropriation, as stated in the bill, to 
$200,000 a year. 

Mr. MOORE. Will the gentleman consider this phase of it? 
To train men on a battleship, whether voluntary or in the 
regular service, will also tend to equip them for service in the 
merchant marine. i 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; and give them much valuable military 
service, which could be available in the Army. 

Mr. MOORE. Is it not a fact that we are at a loss to ob- 
tain sufficient men to man the ships now engaged in our mer- 
chant marine? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE. Would it not be an inducement to the young 
men of the country to equip themselves so that they might be 
of value in serving either on land or sea? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; but I am not looking at it collaterally, 
but for the direct benefit of it. We need the men; we are 
30,000 short of enlisted men to-day upon a war basis. It would 
be a very expensive matter to enlist these 30,000 men to equip 
all our ships in full commission. We have a large number of 
battleships and cruisers, and others that are in reserve, with 
only a skeleton crew. If we had a large body of trained men, 
who each year had some practice, so organized with a very 
trifling expense that upon the breaking out of trouble who 
could, within a few hours, go on the ship ready to serve effi- 
ciently and take the place of enlisted men and become enlisted 
men, it is apparent to me that we should derive a benefit be- 
yond expression. 

Mr. MOORE. The young men who enter the Naval Militia 
are not confined to any one State or coast tine? 

Mr. PADGETT. No, sir. 

Mr. MOORE. I observe that, on page 3. a statement is made 
of the strength of the Organized Militia in the country, and 
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that Chicago is third on the list, with 505 men enrolled as 
petty officers and seamen. 

Mr. PADGETT. Well, Chicago has the Great Lakes avail- 
able to her. 

Mr. MOORE. I should say Illinois, not Chicago. 

Mr. PADGETT. Chicago has a naval militia, also. 

Mr. MOORE. Massachusetts stands at the head of the list 
and California second. 

Mr. PADGETT. And all of the lake States have naval 
militia. 

Mr. MOORE. I wanted to call the gentleman's attention of 
the fact that while Massachusetts does stand at the head of 
the list, with 640 men reported for this volunteer service, the 
State of Illinois, which is interior and might not be affected by 
this coast-line question at all, is second in rank so far as en- 
rolled men are concerned, and has 505 men on the list. 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; and it has been the practice and is 
to-day the practice of the Navy Department to furnish to these 
men ships to train upon, and each year in the summer season 
they go out under charge and control of naval officers, and it 
is no junket trip. They go there, and in connection with the en- 
listed force and the regular men upon the ships they do the 
work and take the training that the regular enlisted men do, 

. COX. How long do these cruises last? 

. PADGETT. From two to three weeks. 

. COX. Once a year? 

. PADGETT. Yes. 

. GOULDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
. PADGETT. Certainly. 

Mr. GOULDEN. I simply desire to ask whether the Naval 
Militia is on the same plane as the National Guard as to bene- 
fits, advantages, and so forth? 

Mr. PADGETT. Just as far as it was able to adapt and ad- 
just the Dick bill to the Nayal Militia it has been done. 

Mr. GOULDEN. There is no special advantage of the Na- 
tional Guard over that of the Naval Militia, so far as the Na- 
tional Government is concerned? 

Mr. PADGETT. Nor of the Naval Militia oyer the National 
Guard. 

Mr. HULINGS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. f 

Mr. HULINGS. I would like to call the attention of the 
chairman of the committee to the language that is used in line 
5, on page 4, as to the service which may be exacted of the 
Naval Militia— 
to serve during the term so specified, either within or without the 
territory of the United States. 

This Naval Militia is but a part of the Organized Militia, ac- 
cording to the first section of the bill. 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. HULINGS. And I am told, or I find by the report of the 
Attorney General of the United States, that the Dick bill, 
under which the Organized Militia is provided, is unconstitu- 
tional in that part of it which requires service outside or be- 
yond the boundaries of the United States. I would like to ask 
the gentleman if he has taken that into consideration in the 
framing of that part of his bill? 

Mr. PADGETT. If the gentleman will read the whole bill 
and get the scope of it, he would see that that service takes 
place after they enlist and ut the breaking out of hostilities. 
They then come in and become a part of the naval force, and 
the gentleman’s objection does not apply. This training is of 
the Naval Militia, but when hostilities break out and the Presi- 
dent calls upon them they come in then and are mustered into 
the service of the United States, and their character as militia 
then terminates. 

Mr. HULINGS. I do not so understand the bill. Section 3 
of the bill seems to cover that question. That section provides 
that the President may call them into service without further 
enlistment, and without such enlistment the bill is open to 
the charge of the Attorney General of unconstitutionality. The 
only authority we have to call any portion of the forces of the 
United States the “Organized Militia” is through the Dick 
Act, and this bill starts out by prescribing that the Naval Militia 
shall be a part of the Organized Militia; and if the Organized 
Militia can not be sent abroad, how can the Naval Militia, 
which is a part of the Organized Militia, be sent abroad? 

3 2 PADGETT. No; the “Organized Militia” refers to the 
es. 

Mr. HULINGS. The bill reads: 

That of the Organized Militia, as provided for by law 

And so forth. 

Mr. PADGETT. 


That is the State law and the State organi- 
zation. s : 


Mr. HULINGS. To continue: 
such part of the same as may be duly prescribed in each State, Terri- 
tory, and for the District of Columbia shall constitute a Naval litia. 

If it is true that the Organized. Militia can not be sent abroad, 
how under this bill can you send the Naval Militia abroad? 

Mr. PADGETT. Certainly; and the organization is under 
the State Jaw, and we take up that organization and bring it in 
and recognize it and deal with it. But the organization in the 
first instance is through the State law. 

Mr. HULINGS. But the State law does not know anything 
about the Organized Militia. The term was originated in the 
Dick law, and that is where you get it. However, I only wished, 
Mr. Chairman, to call the attention of the gentleman to this 
part of the act. 

Mr. PADGETT. If the gentleman will get the report, he 
will see that it is set out at great length In the report. The 
law of the State of Massachusetts is illustrative of the laws 
and an example of laws of other States wherein the militia is 
organized. Does anyone else desire any general. debate? 

Mr, MANN. I would like to ask the gentleman a few ques- 
tions about the bill. 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MANN, On page 5 there is a proviso: 

Provided, however, That any officer or enlisted man of the Naval 
Militia so qualified who shall refuse or neglect to present himself for 
such muster upon being called forth as: herein prescribed shall be 
subject to trial by court-martial and shall be punished as such court- 
martial may direct. 

Is the effect of that to provide that if the President calls 
upon the Naval Militia that any enlisted man in the State 
militia who refuses to go into the Government service is to be 
court-martialed ? 

Mr: PADGETT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MANN. Is that same provision in the Diek bill? 

Mr. PADGETT. It is in the Dick bill; yes, sir. If they 
are to receive the benefits, then, when the Government needs 
them, it should have some power to compel them to. come in. 

Mr. MANN. The point that oecurred to me was that it might 
be much more difficult to get men into the Naval Militia in the 
States if, when they went in, they were told that at any time 
they might be eompelled to go into the field and leave their 
work at home. Here is a boy, for instance, who has a mother 
dependent upon him. He is quite willing to enlist in the Naval 
Militia, quite willing to enlist for the Government if conditions 
are so that he can, but he might be wholly unwilling to be 
forced to go away from home. 

Mr. PADGETT. What will be the advantage or good to the 
Government to enlist him and train him if when the Govern- 
ment needs him he refuses to go? 

Mr. MANN. Well, that is the case with all of our naval 
officers now. What is the advantage of having them if they 
do not go when they are needed? Nobody knows when we will 
need them and nobody knows whether they will resign—— 

Mr. PADGETT. But a naval officer can only resign with the 
consent of the President. 

Mr. . That is true, but if he has resigned you can 
not pull him back in. The point raised in my mind was whether 
— may not affect disadvantageously the raising of the Naval 

itia—— 

Mr. PADGETT. I think not. 

Mr. MANN. And getting men to enlist. 

Mr. PADGETT. The officers of the Naval Militia who have 
been giving very great study and pains to this approve of that 
provision, and it was put in here with their approval. 

Mr. MANN. I notice on page 11, where it refers to the appro- 
priations, line 19, it says: 


But no fan Goa to the Naval Militia under the provisions of this 
section and no allowances for mileage shall be made from appropriations 
made from the Navy, but shall be made solely from the sums appro- 
‘dap for such ¢ , Maneuvers, field instruction, or for the Naval 

Now, as I understand this bill, although the gentleman has 
stated several times that this bill limited the amount appro- 
priated to $200,000, I think possibly the language is not quite 
accurate. If I understand the bill correctly, this bill makes a 

ent appropriation of $200,000 a year? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes, sir; and then such other amount as 
Congress may provide in the annual appropriation. 

Mr. MANN. I know; but it limits the expenditures, does it 
not? 

Mr. PADGETT. To $200,000, section 20. 

Mr. MANN. Two hundred thousand dollars a year? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; it limits the appropriation. 

Mr. MANN. That is on page 18. So, im fact, there will be 
additional appropriations for cruises, maneuvers, and field 


instruction carried in the naval appropriation bilt? 
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Mr. PADGETT. Well, we are carrying now $125,000, and have 
been for a number of years. 


Mr. MANN. That is not to be cut down by the permanent 
appropriation of $200,000? 

Mr. PADGETT. I can not say whether it is or it is not, 
because we have not had the hearings. I do not yet know what 
the estimates and needs will be. We will take into consider- 
ation the $200,000- provided here, and if a smaller amount is 
needed, added to that, why we would, of course, cut it down. 

Mr. MANN. Well, that $125,000 now appropriated is appro- 
priated in the main, is it not, for items which are covered by 
this bill? 

Mr. PADGETT. This bill covers the items that are covered 
by that appropriation; but that appropriation does not cover 
everything that is provided for in this bill. 

Mr. MANN. There are several places in here where things 
are limited, as I suppose, to this permanent appropriation? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MANN. I feared that there was a conflict between that 
and other appropriations that apparently contemplated an 
annual appropriation. 

Mr. PADGETT. The matter has been gone over very care- 
fully and I do nót think there is any conflict. It was submitted 
to the Navy Department ani they haye approved it, and that 
same language was in the bill under the last administration, 
and was very earnestly and cordially approved by that adminis- 
tration. > 

Mr. MANN. I am sure that my distinguished friend from 
Tennessee has learned by this time that as far as making appro- 
priations is concerned, and the form of them, it is not safe to 
rely on any department of the Government. 

Mr. PADGETT. I understand; but I said the committee 
itself had given very careful consideration to this. 

Mr. MANN. But the truth is that the committee has not been 
giving very careful consideration to it. This bill is a heritage to 
the present committee. I think the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Papcerr] and I have supported a good many bills like this 
before. 

Mr. PADGETT. A good many of the committee have—the 
subcommittee. We took it up and went over it carefully in the 
last Congress. We reported the House bill, and when the Sen- 
ate bill came to us we reported the Senate bill out, so as to 
have the Senate bill upon the calendar. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I would like five minutes. 

Mr. PADGETT. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Cox]. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I can not remain idly by without 
registering my protest against this bill, although I imagine I 
will not change the opinion of any man so far as the bill is con- 
cerned. But I am opposed to it for several reasons, which to 
me are valid and sufficient to justify me in my opinion that the 
bill ought not to become a law. 

We are told by the chairman of the great Committee on Naval 
Affairs and by many of the Members on the floor of the House 
to-day that this is a great measure—one of the most beneficial 
and important bills that has come pe the floor of the House 
for. lo, these many years. As the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
CALLAWAY] put it a while ago, if I remember correctly, this bill 
has sought to force its way upon Congress for the last four or 
five years in different forms, in a different way, and a different 
manner, and from different committees, in some shape or other. 

Mr. PADGETT. -Will the gentleman permit? 

The CHAIRMAN, Will the gentleman from Indiana yield to 
the gentleman from Tennessee? 

Mr, COX. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. PADGETT. As to forcing its way, I want to simply state 
that the committee of this Congress reported it, the committee 
of the last Congress reported it, and the committee of the Con- 
gress before reported it. In the Congress before the House 
passed it, but too late in the session for the Senate to take 
it up. 

Mr. COX. That was a good thing. 

Mr. PADGETT. And in the last Congress the Senate passed it 
and sent it over here just before the adjournment, which was too 
late to reach it under the call of committees. So it has passed 
both bodies, and it has passed in the same form substantially 
in which it is now. 

Mr, COX. In my judgment it was a happy solution of the 
measure at those times. The reason why I used the expression 
“forced its way in“ is, as I started to say a moment ago, that I 
believe the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Cattaway] struck the 
keynote of the situation by saying that there is somebody back 
home who wants this measure. In reading the report from my 
own State, I see 17 officers from Indiana; petty officers and en- 
listed men from Indiana number 202, While I have not re- 


ceived any communication from any of those men that I recall 
asking me to support the measure, yet I imagine that their in- 
fluence, whatever it has been, has been felt somewhere along 
this line in order to force this bill through. 

Now, let us not be deceived at all in this matter, gentlemen. 
Where is the good in it? What makes it the great and impor- 
tant bill that it is claimed to be? The chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs announced a moment ago that the inten- 
tion was to limit the appropriation to $200,000 a yeur. I am 
going to venture a prophecy here that in less than five years 
from now instead of this appropriation being held down to 
$200,000 a year it will be costing the American people not a 
penny less than $1,000,000 a year, because if you wiil read sec- 
tion 20 you will find in it substantive law sufficiently broad and 
sufficiently strong to enable the Committee on Naval Affairs to 
make an additional appropriation beyond the $200,000. In sec- 
tion 20 it is provided, in addition to the proyision appropriating 
$200,000, “except such additional expenditures as may be au- 
thorized by the annual naval appropriation act.” 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. COX. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman think that provision would 
authorize an appropriation in the naval bill? 

r. COX. I do. 

MANN. Oh, clearly not. 

. COX. I do. 

b. MANN. Oh, no. 

. COX. Why would it not? 

Mr. MANN. ‘That is not an authorization. If the naval 
appropriation bil! does authorize additional expenditures, of 
course they would be in order anyhow. That is simply surplus- 
age in this bill. 

Mr. COX. Well, the gentleman is a mighty good authority 
on parliamentary law 

Mr. MANN. I do not think there is any question about the 
proposition—— x 

Mr, COX. But in my judgment that would be substantive 
law, sufficient to justify the Committee on Naval Affairs in mak- 
ing an appropriation and would prevent a point of order being 
made against such an appropriation if it was made on the 
naval appropriation bill, 

Mr. MANN. Clearly not, and I hope the gentleman will not 
express his opinion so strongly. If an improper appropriation 
is recommended by the Naval Committee on the subject, I shall 
expect my friend from Indiana to make a point of order against 
it and have it sustained on the ground that it is not an au- 
thorization. 

Mr. COX. I always yield to the gentleman from Illinois 
when it comes to a question of parliamentary law. I might 
be wrong upon this, but even if I am wrong on my proposition 
that that provision of law is sufficient upon which to base an 
appropriation in the naval appropriation bill, the same still 
holds true. People in the department and elsewhere will find 
some way to induce Congress to amend the bill so as to increase 
the appropriation. 

Where in the world are these appropriations going to stop 
for the Army and Nayy? Where is this extravagance going to 
cease? I want to call the attention of this House to the planks 
in our last platform concerning economy and to a plank in the 
Democratic platform of four years ago. If I had them here, I 
would read them at this time. Why fasten this charge upon 
the American people? Why lay the foundation now, so that in 
the next Congress or in a very few years several thousand addi- 
tional State militia may be taken on, all piling up the cost? 

Oh, yes; we are told on the right hand and on the left hand 
that it is the best and most important measure that ever came 
before the American Congress. I do not believe that the bill 
ought to pass, and while I do not believe for a moment that it 
will be defeated here, yet I hope something will turn up be- 
tween now and the time it reaches the Senate and the Senate 
gets hold of it, so that it will be defeated over there. [Ap- 
plause.] 

It is but another branch of militaryism fastened upon the 
backs of the toilers of the country. With more than half of 
the total revenues of the Government each year being paid out 
for support of the Army, Navy, and other military branches of 
the Government, it is time to call a halt upon these expendi- 
tures, and I can not bring my mind to support this bill under 
any conditions whatever. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. EDWARDS]. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. SABATH). The gentleman from Geor- 


gia [Mr. EDWARDS] is recognized for 10 minutes, 
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Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the kindness of 
the chairman of the Committee on Naval Affairs in yielding to 
me 10 minutes. I wish to devote my time to the discussion of 
another matter, and I ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp. I yield back the balance of my time. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Ep- 
warps] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recorv. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. What is the request, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. To extend his remarks in the RECORD. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to make some inquiry 
as to some features of this bill. I wish to submit some ques- 
tions to the chairman. 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FOWLER. I discover on page 3 of the report that the 
grand total number of State Naval Militia is 8126. I desire to 
know if the gentleman has gone into the question of the limita- 
tion of the number of such State Naval Militia that can be 
organized in each of the various States of the Union. 

Mr. PADGETT. No, sir. There is no limitation that I know 
of. There does not appear to be any necessity for any. We have 
been struggling and working and striving to get as many as 
we could, and we baye not now a third as many as we need, 
and if we could have three or four times more than we have it 
would be just a three or four times greater benefit and blessing. 
They may provide for a given number of battalions, companies, 
and so forth, but the States can change these at pleasure. 

Mr. FOWLER. Then, if there is no limitation upon the num- 
ber that might be organized in the various States, might not 
this bill encourage a superabundance of State Naval Militia? 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not think there is any possibility of it, 
sir. 

Mr. FOWLER. Then, if there should be a very large number, 
does this bill make any limitation as to the number that can be 
drafted into the United States naval service? 

Mr. PADGETT. No, sir; there is no limitation upon it. They 
are not drafted in unless there is war, and, if war should come, 
we would need 30,000 more men than we have now enlisted, 
and there is no possibility of this ever reaching that number. 

Mr. FOWLER. The provision of the bill does not confine the 
right to draft them in time of war, but it may be done if there 
is any impending danger in the mind of the President or to 
quell insurrection? 

Mr. PADGETT. Certain] 

Mr. FOWLER. And he is 3 — sole judge? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. FOWLER. As to whether there is impending danger? 

Mr. PADGETT. That is the same provision that exists in 
reference to the land militia in the Dick bill. 

Mr. FOWLER. The complement of the naval forees of the 
United States is about 57,000 men, is it not? 

Mr. PADGETT. There is an enlistment of 51,500, including 
3,500 apprentice seamen. Then comes the official list and the 
Marine Corps, making altogether, if I remember aright, some- 
thing like 67,000 or 68,000 of the Marine Corps, the officers and 
enlisted men of the Navy, and the apprentice seamen. 

Mr. FOWLER. That is fixed by law, is it not? 

Mr. PADGETT. Les. 

Mr. FOWLER. The provision which this bill adds seeks to 
increase the Navy, not by direct enactment, but by a system of 
drafting. 

Mr. PADGETT. This does not add to the Navy in time of 
peace. It only provides for organizing the militia, and provides 
for their training and development and to make them qualified 
and fit for service if a condition should arise in which we 
would need them. And this authorizes them to be brought in to 
meet the exigencies that might arise, and we would be mighty 
giad to get them if the exigencies should arise. 

Mr. FOWLER. Do you not think this might create the dan- 
ger of an enlargement of the Navy without direct authority? 

Mr. PADGETT. No, sir. 

Mr. FOWLER. You think not? 

Mr. PADGETT. There is no possibility of such enlarge- 
ment 

Mr. FOWLER. Do you not think it might create the danger 
of an additional appropriation without direct authority? 

Mr. PADGETT. No, sir; there can not be an appropriation 
without direct authority. It takes an act of Congress to appro- 
priate every dollar. 

Mr, FOWLER. Les; that is true. You understand the import 
of my inquiry, I know. 

Mr. PADGETT. I have answered it. 


Mr. FOWLER. The appropriation for the payment of the 
Navy is for the payment of the standing Navy. 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; and none of that can be used for this. 
There is an express limitation here. 

Mr. FOWLER. Yes; that is true; but is not this proposed 
system of drafting the very first step in the direction of doing 
what I have suggested in my inquiry? 

Mr. PADGETT. No. As I stated before, I am trying to 
answer the question of the gentleman with the utmost good 
faith and most perfect frankness. 
aoe FOWLER. I beg the pardon of the gentleman. I know 

a 

Mr. PADGETT. I want to say that the bill simply provides 
for the organization, training, and development of a Naval 
Militia that may be available and subject to call in time of 
emergency. If there is no emergency, they are no part of the 
Navy in time of peace. They are under State authority, and 
the Government is simply aiding them by providing for letting 
them have ships, officers to train them, and the equipments 
necessary for their training, so that they may be prepared for 
an emergency. 

Mr. FOWLER. There is one question that was sprung in 
the discussion a short time ago with reference to the drafting, 
and a refusal to comply— 

Mr. PADGETT. That is in time of war. 

Mr. FOWLER. A court-martial might follow. 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; that is in time of war. 

Mr. FOWLER. Not necessarily in time of war. 

Mr. PADGETT. War, insurrection, or rebellion, I believe. 

A — FOWLER. Or impending, in the discretion of the Presi- 
en 

Mr. PADGETT. That is a time of war. If war is impending, 
it is certainly a time of war, because we want to get ready for it. 

Mr. FOWLER. I have read your bill hastily, not having had 
an opportunity to make an investigation of it, but it appears to 
me that some of its provisions are dangerous. I mean in the 
way of imposing hardship on the local man who is willing to 
enlist either as a soldier in the Army or the Navy—taken away 
from his own home and his own State to foreign quarters, away 
from his business and away from his people, without his con- 
sent. 

Mr. PADGETT. Answering the gentleman in perfect candor 
and frankly, if that man is not willing to go to meet the neces- 
sities that may arise what is the use of the Government in a 
time of peace expending money to train him? Why should ths 
Government train these men, furnish them ships, furnish them 
supplies and train them in a time of peace, and then when the 
Government needs them in an impending danger, in the time of 
war, they refuse to go? Would you not be absolutely wasting 
your energy and your resources in such an enterprise? 

Mr. FOWLER. It is true that every man owes fealty to his 
Government; not only the man in the Army and Navy, but every 
able-bodied man in the land owes it as implicitly as the enlisted 
men in the Army or the Navy. You could say that of the indi- 
vidual just as you say it of a member of the militia. 

Mr. PADGETT. Except that, as far as the militia is con- 
cerned, the man has received a special consideration in the form 
of this contribution made for his training and development and 
furnishing him ships, and he has taken an obligation, specialiy, 
which the general citizen has not taken. 

Mr. FOWLER. How much more does the Goverument pay 
for training a cadet at Annapolis than it does for a man in the 
State militia? 

Mr. PADGETT. The estimate is that this appropriation wili 
be about $10 a man. It has been estimated that to graduate a 
young man at Annapolis costs from $14,000 to $18,000. 

Mr. FOWLER. Yes. Now, the cadet at Annapolis can resign 
after his term of school is over. 

Mr. PADGETT. He can only resign upon the acceptance of 
his resignation by the President of the United States. 

Mr. FOWLER. That ís true, but it is never refused. 

Mr. PADGETT. He can not resign of his own motion unless 
the President consents to it. 

Mr. FOWLER. This bill does not provide for the resignation 
of Naval Militia men by virtue of the presidential consent, 
does it? 

Mr. PADGETT. Oh, yes; it provides that he shall enlist 
for such a time, or during the continuance of the war, and the 
President, when he does not need them, can discharge them, 

Mr. FOWLER. He has that authority, I suppose, as Com- 
manding General of the Army, but there is no specific provision 
in this bill giving authority to any State naval enlisted man to 
resign? 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not recall any specific provision. ‘That 
exists, anyway. He is enlisted, and he becomes a part of the 
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regular naval force, subject to its rules, and the President has 
just as much authority over them and the same authority that 
he has over the regular Navy. 


Mr. MADDEN. There is no such authority given to u man 
in the Regular Army or Navy now. 

Mr. PADGETT. No; there is not. 

Mr. FOWLER. I was not speaking of the regular enlisted 
Army or Navy man. I was speaking of the naval cadet, those 
graduates from Annapolis, As I understand you, you seek the 
passage of this bill for the purpose of strengthening the Navy 
in its numbers and in its efficiency to meet the emergencies if 
they should arise? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; at a minimum or nominal cost. 

Mr. FOWLER. It is not for the purpose of increasing the 
size of the Navy uselessly, nor increasing the appropriations to 
maintain it uselessly? 

Mr. PADGETT. Very far from it. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. With pleasure. 

Mr. COX. I want to ask the gentleman for an explanation 
of the language found in section 2 of the bill. The first part of 
section 2, line 5, page 2, provides: 

And the arms and ip Surrey of the Naval Militia of the several 
States, Territories, and the District of Columbia shail be the same 
or the equivalent of, that which is now or may hereafter be preser! 
for the landing forces of the vessels of the United States Navy— 

Now, what arms and equipment are necessary for men on a 
vessel of the United States Navy? 

Mr. PADGETT. Rifles, pistols, machine guns. 

Mr. COX. Anything else? 

Mr. PADGETT. Cartridge boxes and the equipment for 
small arms. 

Mr. COX. Then there is this additional provision: 
and such other and additional arms, armament, and equipment, includ- 
ing vessels and stores, supplies, and equipment of all kinds for the re- 
pairing, maintenance, and operation o e same, as the 7A of 
biog may from time to time prescribe for the training of the Naval 
Militia duties afloat. 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; that is what we are doing now. 

Mr. COX. I want to ask whether or not, under that language, 
the Secretary of the Navy would not have the power to build a 
vessel, a battleship, if he so desired, and turn it over to the 
State Naval Militia. 

Mr. PADGETT. He would not have authority to build even 
a canoe. 

Mr. COX. Why would he not have that authority under the 
language? 

Mr. PADGETT. Because to build a ship he must have spe- 
cific authorization. That simply allows him to assign such ves- 
sels as we have in the Navy for use of the Naval Militia, which 
he is doing now under authority. 

Mr, COX. Where does the gentleman get that language—that 
his powers are restricted to the assignments of such vessels as 
are now at his disposal to assign to the State Naval Militia? 

Mr. PADGETT. In the language there— 

A >} ipm uding 
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operation of the same. 

Mr. COX. The first part of that language is very plain and 
would limit the kind of armament to be given to the Naval 
Militia of the State. 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. COX. That it can only be of the same kind given to the 
landing forces, and so forth; but in the language in the para- 
graph that follows I fail to find wherein the Secretary of the 
Navy is restricted to assigning vessels already constructed and 
under his jurisdiction and control. 

Mr. PADGETT. The Secretary has no power whatever to 
construct a vessel. He can not even repair a vessel where the 
cost of the repair exceeds 20 per cent of the cost of the ship. 

Mr. COX. Is that under some law that is not stated here? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes; that is under the general law, and 
every year for every ship that is built, from the smallest to the 
greatest, the gentleman will find that there is direct authority 
of Congress, with a limit of cost fixed, and he will find in the 
appropriation bill every year authority to the Secretary to 
repair certain vessels, limiting the amount that may be ex- 
pended for repair, because of this general law. 

Mr. COX. Under this language there will be no question, I 
take it, that the Secretary of the Navy would be permitted to 
turn over a part of these funds to repair vessels that are given 
over to the State Militia, 

Mr. PADGETT. He would not turn over the funds to repair 
it, but he would repair it under his authority. He would not 
turn over the repair of the vessels to them. He would repair 
them as provided by law, which he is doing now. 


Mr. COX. And use a part of this appropriation for that 
purpose? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield: 

Mr. PADGETT. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIS. I desire to ask a question for information. 
Is the purpose of this legislation to establish the same relation- 
ship between the regular naval forces of the United States and 
the Naval Militia as now exists between the Regular Army 
and the State militia? 

Mr. PADGETT. Absolutely, so far as it can be done. and 
this is an adaptation of the Dick bill to the Navy, so far as 
it can be adapted. Neither has any preference over the other. 

Mr. WILLIS. I understood the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Fowrer] to be objecting to this upon the theory that it would 
increase the Navy. If it has the same effect in respect to the 
Navy that it had in respect to the land forces of the United 
States, it would have a contrary effect. That has kept men 
from enlisting in the Army and sayes the Government millions 
of dollars. 5 

Mr. PADGETT. That is what I stated in the fore part 
of my statement, that this was an opportunity for the Govern- 
ment to receive the aid of these trained men when they are 
needed in time of war at a very minimum of cost. The Navy 
is to-day 30,000 short of its enlistment on a war basis to man 
the ships we nov have. 

Mr. MADDEN. In other words, it costs the Government $10 
per annum per man to insure a certainty of having a number 
of efficient men in case of need? 

Mr. PADGETT. When we need them on 48 hours’ notice. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Yes. 

Mr. TEMPLE. I would like to have some clear, comprehen- 
sive expression concerning the course contemplated by this bill 
to be followed at the outbreak of war. Section 3 provides: 


That in the event of war, actual or threatened, * * œ it shall 
be lawful for the President to call for such number of the Naval Militia 
of a State or of the States or Territories, ete., as he may deem neces- 


sary. 

In section 5 it is provided— 

That every officer and enlisted man of the Naval Militia who shall be 
called forth in the manner hereinbefore prescribed shall be mustered for 
service without further appointment or enlistment. 

But previous to that, in the section prescribing the manner of 
calling forth the Naval Militia, it is provided that when so 
called they shall serve either within or without the territory of 
the United States. Now, if they serve without further enlist- 
ment 

Mr. PADGETT. Of course, in the Navy it is impossible for 
them to serve exclusively in the territory of the United States. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Well, for instance, on Lake Michigan or Lake 
Champlain. 

Mr. PADGETT. There you get into the concurrent jurisdic- 
tion of the Dominion of Canada and 

Mr. TEMPLE. What I want to call attention to is this: It 
provides that without further enlistment officers and men of the 
Naval Militia shall serve either within or without the territory 
of the United States. 

Mr. PADGETT. But it provides, first, that the Secretary of 
the Navy shall provide standards and rules and regulations, and 
they must first pass these examinations and qualifications be- 
fore they become part of the Organized Militiz accepted by the 
Government. 

Mr. TEMPLE. But the point I want to call attention to is 
this: The enlistment is for service in the State Naval Militia. 
That militia is called forth and mustered into the service of the 
United States without further enlistment, and then is calied to 
serve either within or without the territory of the United 
States. Now, my question is—— 

Mr. PADGETT. He has first to become part of the Organized 
Militia as authorized by this bill. 

Mr. TEMPLE. But I have not asked my question yet. I am 
merely laying the ground for it. A man enlists and seryes in 
the State Naval Militia. He is mustered into the United States 
service without any further enlistment, and then he is seni to 
serve outside of the United States. Now, in connection with 
the interpretation of the Dick law, I am told that the Attorney 
General has declared that without further enlistment a man 
who has enlisted to serve in the State Militia in the land service 
can not be sent outside the territory of the United States Can 
it be done in the case of the naval service when it can not be 
done in the case of the military service? 

Mr. PADGETT. I think so, because naval service is of neces- 
sity outside the territorial jurisdiction of the United States 
because, when you get beyond the three-mile limit, you are 
outside the jurisdiction of the United States. 
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Mr. TEMPLE. It is possible, however, for a nayal man to 
serye inside the territory of the United States—say on Lake 
Michigan, which is all inside the United States. But I merely 
raise that question. 

Mr. PADGETT. I think it is time enough to raise that when 
the man refuses to go. Let him raise it if he wants to do So. 

Mr. TEMPLE. But it provides here that if he does refuse 
or even neglects to present himself for muster he can be tried 
by a court-martial and punished as the court-martial may 
direct. 

Mr. PADGETT. But, if it is not upon authority he can not 
be punished. If it is upon authority he has no right to refuse. 

Mr. TEMPLE. My idea is this: That the same principle 
should prevail in the naval and the military service; and that 
if this is constitutional, then the Dick law applying to the land 
service is also constitutional. 

Mr. PADGETT. I think if war ever got up it would be 
constitutional, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee has expired. 

Mr. TEMPLE. I am glad to hear the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. PADGETT] say so. I know there have been instances 
when the opinion of the Attorney General was not followed by 
the President in time of war. I am very glad the gentleman 
agrees with that idea. 

Mr. WILLIS. If the gentleman will permit another brief 
question. I have been examining the report, and I do not find 
any statement as to the number of States in which there is now 
an organization. Can the gentleman give that information? 

Mr. PADGETT. If the gentleman will turn to page 3 of the 
report he will see it. 

Mr. WILLIS. I thank the gentleman and beg his pardon for 
interrupting him. 

Mr. PADGETT. If there are no further gentlemen desiring 
to debate, I ask that the bill be read. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, at the time of the Spanish War, 
when no one knew where the Spanish fleet was and a great many 
people in the country along the coast were considerably wor- 
ried, and no one knew how strong the Spanish fleet might de- 
velop to be, we had already been told that the United States was 
unprepared for war, that it had neither money, men, nor am- 
munition, I went to the Secretary of the Navy one day, at the 
request of the Naval Militia at Chicago, and I said to Secretary 
Long, We have got a lot of boys in the Naval Militia at Chi- 
cago who would like to enlist in the Navy, and I understand you 
need the men.” 

I was told it was not practicable to enlist them. I believe the 
Secretary had had. some little difficulty growing out of the 
enlistment of the very efficient Naval Militia of his own State 
of Massachusetts, which enlisted practically as a body, and the 
Navy Department had reached the conclusion, as I recall it, 
that it was not practicable to take in the Naval Militia with its 
officers as a body, and they thought they would not be willing to 
enlist and be assigned apart from their officers to the different 
ships. 

I said to the Secretary that the people of Chicago were not 
proud, that the boys there were willing to enlist in the Navy 
and go any place to which they were sent. They enlisted in con- 
siderable numbers. One of them, now a very distinguished man 
in the Government service, Dr, Stratton, Chief of the Bureau of 
Standards, if I recall rightly, was assigned on board of a vessel, 
spent his time in shoveling coal, and made no complaint of it. 
These boys were assigned to a large number of different vessels. 

I think they were represented on pratically every vessel 
in the naval service in the Atlantic waters, anyhow. There 
were 60 of them on board the Oregon. The commander of that 
yessel stated that no more efficient service was rendered by 
anybody on board his vessel, or any other, than was rendered 
by these boys from the Naval Militia at Chicago. 

Mr. Chairman, in my judgment it is impossible for us to 
keep at all times in the Navy a sufficient number of men on 
board the vessels to form a full complement in time of war. 
And when I have noticed, as I have at Chicago on a few 
occasions when I had the opportunity, the men in this service 
on board the training ship there, furnished by the Government, 
doing all of the work, including the dirty work that is per- 
formed on board a vessel, studying everything that should be 
studied on board the training ship, from scrubbing the deck to 
handling the ship and the guns on the ship, it has seemed to 
me that here was something worth while. It is possible some 
people consider that they are having a gay holiday. I would 
not consider the work that they do a holiday. Undoubtedly 
they get pleasure out of it or they would not be there, but they 
do the work until they are able to go on board a warship 
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anywhere and do a considerable amount of the work that an 
able seaman or experienced man in the Navy does. 

What is the proposition here? To involve the Government in 
an expense of $20 or $25 or $30 per man in this service, an 
expense 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Not yet. An expense, as I was saying, of no 
importance compared with the need for the men if war arises. 
We have reached that point where we depend in the main for 
our safety as a Nation upon the Navy. We do not maintain a 
large Army. We do not maintain possibly, or probably, an 
excessive Navy, but the Navy, spending a large amount of 
money upon the land militia, we may well afford, in my judg- 
ment, to spend the comparatively small amount provided in this 
bill in order that if we do have the need of these men in time 
of stress, we will have prepared throughout the country, in the 
Nayal Militia, men qualified and willing to serve the Govern- 
ment on warships in any capacity, in any place, cr at any time. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylyania [Mr. 
Moore}. 

Mr. MOORE. Referring to the gentleman's tribute to the 
men in Chicago who enlisted for this service, I desired to call 
his attention also to their readiness, in addition, for work upon 
shore. Many of them were actually employed along the coast 
line, from Maine to Florida, doing Signal Corps service, and 
taking the rough as well as the smooth during the preliminary 
stages of the Spanish-American War. 

Mr. MANN. There was not a vessel at Santiago, following 
the American flag, that did not have some of the Chicago boys 
on board doing the hard work, and I am proud of it. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I simply want to state that 
the Naval Militia at the outbreak of the Spanish War actually 
furnished in that war 3,332 officers and men. And so efficient 
was their work during the war that they received favorable 
commendation from their various commanding officers of the 
Regular Navy. And the strength of the Naval Militia in the 
various States grew to about 5,500 men. The militia of the 
yarious States to-day numbers about 8,126 men. And I want to 
pay a tribute to the patriotism and the efficiency of the work 
of the Naval Militia in the Spanish War. They went in a few 
hours after the call was made, and it took six weeks, as I 
remember, to get 5,500 men by enlistment from the body of 
the people. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for the reading of the bill under the 
rule for amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Foster). 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 3. That in the event of war, actual or threatened, with any 
foreign nation involving danger of invasion, or of rebellion against the 
authority of the Government of the United States, or whenever the 
President is, in his (panat unable with the By Aree forces at his 
command to execute the laws of the Union, it shall be lawful for the 
President to call forth such number of the Naval Militia of a State 
or of the States or Territories, or of the District of Columbia, as he 
may deem necessary to repel such inyasion, suppress such rebellion, or 
to enable him to execute such laws, and to issue his orders for that 
. through the governor of the respective State or Territory, or 

hrough the commanding officer of the Naval Militia of the District of 
Columbia, from which State, Territory, or District such Naval Militia 
may be call to such officers of the Naval Militia as he may think 
proper: Provided, That from and after the issue of such call it shall be 
unlawful for the governor of any State or Territory, or any other State 
or ‘Territorial officer, or any official of the District of Columbia, to 


discharge from service in the Naval Militia any officer or man except 
by reason of the expiration of his term of enlistment. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the committee 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend, page 8, line 18, by striking out, after the word 
the colon and all of the proviso up to and including line 23. 


The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 4. That whenever the President calls forth all or any part of 
the Naval Militia of suy State, Territory, or of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be employed in the service of the United States, he 1 5 specify 
in his call the period for which such service is required, and the Naval 
Militia so called shall continue to serve during the term so specified, 
either within or without the territory of the United States, unless 
sooner relicved by order of the President: Provided, That if no period 
be stated in the call of the President, the period shall be held to mean 
the existence of the emergency, of which the President shall be the sole 
judge, except that no officer or enlisted man shall be required to serve 
more than two years under such call: And provided further, That no 
commissioned officer or enlisted man of the Naval Militia shall be held 
to service beyond the term of his existing commission or enlistment : Pro- 
vided further, That when the military needs of the Federal Government 
raising from the necessity to execute the laws of the Union, suppress 
insurrection, or repel Invasion, can not be met by the regular forces, 


The Clerk will read. 


proper, 
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the Naval Militia and any existing Naval Reserve shall be called into 
the service of the United States in advance of any volunteer naval force 
which It may then be determined to 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the first committee 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


A by striki after the word “ ,” in line 9, the 
Pa cre pery the 9 the line and all 84 Tine 10 and the 
words such call,” in line 11. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 3 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next eommittee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, 4, line 15, str t the word “raising” and in- 
CC 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I wish to offer the commit- 
tee amendment which I send to the Clerk’s desk. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Section 4, page 4, line 18, r the word “ Militia,” insert the words 
“ qualified as herein provided.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk wiil report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Section 4, page 4, in Hue 18, after the word reserve,“ insert the 
words now or ter organized,” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I offer another amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 4, section 4, in line 20, after the word “ raise,“ change the 
iod to à colon and add the following proviso: “ And provided further, 


hat nothing herein contained shal! prevent the Secretary of the Navy, | 


when vessels are purchased or otherwise acquired by the United States 
for a war, from manning such vessels by all or park. of the officers and 
men serving on said vessels,” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
iment. 

The amendment was. agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 5. That every officer and enlisted man of the naval militia who 
shall be called forth in the manner hereinbefore prescribed shall be mus- 
tered for service without further appointment or enlistment, and with- 
out further examination previous to such muster, except for those States 
and Territories and the District of Columbia, if the case may so be, 
which have not adopted a standard of professional and physical ex- 
amination preseribed by the Secretary of the Navy for the naval mili 
and whose officers and tty officers shall not have been examined 
found qualified in acco: ce therewith by boards of officers which shall 
be appointed by said SEES Provided, however, That any officer or 
enlisted man of the naval tin so qualified who shall 
lect to present himself for such muster upon being called forth 
prescribed, shall be subject to trial by court-martial and shall be pun- 
tshed as such court-martial may direct: Provided further, That when 
in the service of the United States, officers of the naval 
serve on courts for the trial of officers and men of the 
ow Naval Militia Service, but in the cases of courts-martial convened for 
the trial of officers of the lar Service, the majority of the members 
shall be officers of the Reg ar Service; and officers and men of the 
naval militia may be tried by courts-martial the members of which are 
ofiicers of the Regular or Naval Militia Service, or both: And provided 
further, That when vessels commanded by naval militia officers. coo 
erate or act in conjunction with vessels commanded by officers of the 
Navy, the exercise of command over such combined force shall be de- 
termined by the rank which such — officers hold, except that, 
for the purposes of this proviso, naval tia cap „ comman 
and Lieutenant commanders shall be junior to lieutenant commanders o 
the Navy, unless ally certified for a higher gar by examination 

avy. 


a may 


held under the authority of the Secretary of the 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the first committee 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, 5, by inserting, after the word “ vessels,” in line 
tus following words: In the service of the United States.” * 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PADGETT. I offer a committee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

in line 24, after th ü 5 

ae od teh r the word “further,” by inserting 

The amendment was agreed to. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


anne 8 5 8 when ee ints the actual service 
n ates, sha verned avy regula: and 
the articles for the 1 the Macy: bia eA 


With the following committee amendment: s 
Amend, page 6, in line 7, by striking out the word “actual.” 
The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 7. That the Naval Militia, when called into the actual servi 
of the United — shall, during their time of service, be entitled to 
Danie tee allowances as are or may be provided by law for the 


With the following committee amendment: 
Amend, page 6, in line 11, by striking out the word ' actual.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


or quarters; 


species of expenditure previous to arriving at such ees which is no 


| provided by existing laws to be paid after their arrival at such places. 


With the following committee amendment: 
In page 6, Iine 15, strike out the word “ actual.” 
The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sc. 10. That the 
cure, by 
pobre 
cessories, accouterments, equipmen 

and naval stores of all 
may 3 as are n 
Nay: 


3 provided for the arming an 


8, 
without receiving any money credit therefor, for other arms, 

accounterments, aly mianya 
for the Naval a: tia: 


and as each militia is unifo: 
of the Navy is authorized to a 


the ai 
eral Tron 
value to 


years Aas wr sere urther, That = 3 Fein the Hers 
annually sw ‘congress a report of expenditures ma 
in the execution of the requirements of this section. z 


With the following committee amendment: 


Amend by striking out all after the word “ 
down to and including the word “ allowance,” in 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 11. That when it shall appear by the report of inspections, which 
it shall be the duty of the Secretary the Navy to cause to be made at 
least once im each year by officers detailed by him for that pu 
that the Naval tia of a State or Territory or of the District 
Columbia is sufficiently armed, uniformed, and equipped for active 
duty, the Secret: of Navy is authorized on the requisition of the 

wernor of such State or Territory or of the g general Dis- 
friet of Columbia MHitia, to to such officer as may be properly Sean 
nated and a by said governor or commanding general so mu 
of its allotment from the annual appropriation for ia and equi 

eg a eg ana To 
n ‘or mee, an on su 
888 Naval Militia as 225 
struction afloat or on shore; and the officers 
may be therefrom „ Sub- 
or travel allowance as officers and men of 


In line 24, page 8 
e 10, mane. T 


shall engage in actual service or fn- 
men of such Naval 
the same 


sistence, and tion 
grades of the Regular Navy are or may hereafter be en- 
titled to by law, and the officer so di and appointed shall be 
ed as a disbursing officer of the United States and shall render 
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his accounts through the Na Department to the proper accounting 
oficer of the Treasury for sottlement, and be shall be required to give 
ood and sufficient bonds to the United States, in such sums as the 
Bean of the Navy may direct, faithfully to account for the safe- 
keeping and payment of the public moneys so intrusted to him for dis- 
bursement. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Amend, page 10, line 5, Dy inserting after: the word “ authorized," in 
line 5, the words “in his discretion.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec, 12. That the Secretary of the Navy is authorized to provide for 
participation by any part of the Naval Militia of any State or Territory 
or the District of Columbia on the request of the governor of said 
State or Territory or the 3 penera of the militia of said 
District, in any cruise, maneuvers, field instruction, or encampment of 
any part of the Regular Navy, afloat or on shore.. In such case the 
Naval Militia so participating shall, if so requested by the governor or 
commanding general and allowed by the Secretary of the Navy, receive 
the same pay, subsistence, and transportation as is provided by law for 
the officers and men of the Regular Navy, and no part of the sums 
appropriated for the support of the Regular Navy shall be used to pay 
any part of the expenses of the Naval Militia of any State, Territory, 
or the District of Columbia while engaged in such cruise, maneuvers. 
field instruction, or joint encampment of the Regular Navy and Naval 
Militia, but 3 to the Naval Militia under the provisions of 
this section and no allowances for mileage shall be made from appro- 
priations made for the Navy, but shall be made solely from the sums 
appropriated for such cruise, maneuvers, feld instruction, or for the 

aval Militia: Provided, That officers of the Regular Navy in com- 
mand of vessels upon which Naval Militia may be embarked, or in 
command of — 5 navy yards, or other places in which Naval Militia 
may be encamped or be, shall remain in command of said vessels, camps 
navy yards, or other places, as aforesaid, irrespective of the rank of 
the commanding or other officers of the Naval Militia on board said 
vessels or within said places: Provided further, That said commanding 
officers of the Regular Navy may, in the exercise of their discretion 
pis upon any duty to which his rank or rating would entitle him it 

e- were of the same rank or rating in the Regular Navy, or duty of a 
lower grade, any officer, petty officer, or enlisted man of the Naval 
Militia so under his command as aforesaid, and may temporarily or 
permanently relieve from duty so imposed such officer, petty officer, or 
enlisted man; and in making details to command and duty, and rellev- 
ing from command and duty as aforesaid, said commanding officer shall 
be held to the exercise of a reasonable discretion only, and for the pur- 
05 of this section it is to be fet me that a member of the Naval 

ilitia is competent to be deta! 
would entitle bim until the contrary be apparent to such commanding 
officer: And provided further, That any officer or petty officer or en- 
listed man of the Naval Militia placed on duty as aforesaid or detailed 
to * 5 on a vessel assigned to the Naval Militia shall have, during the 
time that he is on ‘ene all authority over all persons inferior to him- 
self in rank or equivalent rank necessary for the purpose of carrying 
out the duty upon which he has been so detailed. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Amend, page 11, by inserting after the word “ authorized,” in line 3, 
the words his discretion.’ 3 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 15. That each State or Territory or the District of Columbia 
furnished with materlal of war under the provisions of this or former 
acts of Congress shall, during the year next preceding each annual 
allotment of funds, have required every ship’s company, engineer's, 
navigator’s, and other divisions or units of its Naval Militia not excused 
by the governor of sald State or Territory, or the commanding general 
District of Columbia Militia, to 1 during at least five con- 
secutive days in such form of mi 99 8077 or naval exercise as may have 
been prescribed by the Secretary of the Navy, and in default of such 

rescribing by the Secretary of the Navy, then in some form of Naval 

ilitia exercise during at least five consecutive days to be prescribed 
by the porerna of the said State or Territory, or the commanding 
officer of the District of Columbia Naval Militia, and shall also have 
required said divisions to assemble for drill and Instruction at armories 
or other places of rendezvous or for target practice not less than 24 
times, and shal! have required during such year an inspection of 
each of said divisions or units, to be made by an officer of said Naval 
Militia, or by an officer of the State service, or by an officer of the 
Regular Navy. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 14, line 17, insert, after the word “ funds,” the words “in order 
to participate in such annual allotment of funds.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
Also, the following committee amendment: 


Page 14, line 22. after the word “militia,” insert the words “for 
reasons satisfactory to the Secretary of the Navy.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


The actual and necessary traveling expenses of the members of such 
board, together with a per diem to be established by the Secretary of 
thé Navy, shall be paid to the members of the board. The expenses 
herein authorized. together with the necessary clerical and office ex- 
penses of the Division of Naval Militia Affairs in the office of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, shall constitute a charge against the whole sum 
annually appropriated* under the appropriation for the arming and 
equipping of the Naval Militia in the annual appropriations for the Navy, 
and shall be paid therefrom, and not from the allotment duly appor- 
tioned to any particular State, Territory. or the District of Columbia ; 
and a statement of such expenses shall be submitted to Congress by 
the Secretary of the Navy in connection with bis annual report, 


Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 
I want to ask the gentleman in charge of this bill whether or 
not the Navy bas any regulation fixing the per diem of its off 
cers while traveling on duty. 


led for any duty to which his rank 
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Mr. PADGETT. I do not know. 

Mr. COX. In the closing paragraph of page 16 you provide— 

R with a per diem to be established by the Sceretary of the 
v. 


Mr. PADGETT. To be established. 

Mr. COX. Yes; to be established. That is what prompts my 
inquiry as to whether or not there is any per diem allowance 
now made by the Secretary of the Navy to any of the officers of 
the Navy while traveling under orders. 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not know. 

Mr. COX. Does not the gentleman think there ought to be 
some limit on this per diem? 

Mr. PADGETT. The Navy Department will fix the limit. 
Do you mean that you think it ought to be fixed in this bill? 

Mr. COX. Yes. 

Mr. PADGETT. I think that can be left to the Secretary of 
the Navy. That is a detail that can be left to him. 

Mr. COX. Of course, that could be left to him; but could not 
Congress fix it? 

Mr. PADGETT, Of course Congress could fix it, but I do not 
think it would be wise. 

Mr. COX. Why not? 

Mr. PADGETT. Because the Secretary might see fit to re- 
duce it or to increase it as exigencies might arise. It is a very 
small item, which will amount to only a few dollars a year. 

Mr. COX. Does not the gentleman think a limitation of not 
to exceed $4 a day would be a reasonable limitation? 

Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland. It depends altogether on the 
rank of the officer. 

Mr. COX. Does not the gentleman think that amount will 
be sufficient? 

Mr. PADGETT. I do not know, sir; there might be circum- 
stances where he would be giving too much or too little. There 
might be one place where he was giving too much and one place 
where he would be giving too little. 

Mr, COX. I take it that whatever per diem was fixed, it 
would be uniform; you would not fix one amount for one city 
and another amount for another, but it would be uniform. 

Mr. PADGETT. There might be conditions where it ought 
to be varied. 

Mr. COX. Does not the gentleman think that whenever the 
Secretary of the Navy has fixed the amount it will be uniform? 

Mr. PADGETT. ff hand, I should say that I suppose it 
would be, but at the same time I can see where he might want 
to change it. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I move an amendment by inserting, 
on page 16, line 22, after the word “diem,” the words “not to 
exceed $4 per day.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 16, line 22, after the word “diem,” insert the words “ not 
to exe $4 per day.” 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I think that amendment ought to 
be agreed to. I think Congress is as well able to fix this matter 
as is the Secretary of the Navy. 

Mr. PADGETT. I think that is a matter that should be left 
to the Secretary of the Navy. He may want to enlarge it or 
change it as conditions may arise or with reference to localities 
or as the rank of the officer may justify. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that this per diem 
question has been a serious question in all the departments for 
several years. For years and years, I do not know how long, 
the post-office inspectors were allowed $4 per day. 

I imagine if Congress had not taken up the matter and re- 
duced it from $4 to $3 per day the department to-day would 
be recommending a straight $4 a day. Some three or four years 
ago, under the administration of Mr. Hitchcock, he required a 
careful, itemized expense account to be kept as to whether or not 
it would not be economy to reduce the per diem from $4 to $3 by 
putting them on the actual-expense basis. He found after three 
months’ demonstration that by putting them on an actual- 
expense basis—which practically amounted to $3 a day—it 
would save the Government of the United States from $50,000 
to $60,000 a year. 


N 


When the Post Office Committee got that information it very 


quickly and promptly reduced the per diem of post-office in- 
spectors from $4 to $3 n day, although as yet some inspectors 
are not satisfied with that amount. 

Now, I do not care what regulations the Secretary of the 
Navy might make, they are bound to be uniform so far as 
grade is concerned, and they are bound to be uniform throughout 
the dominion of continental United States. I should rather 
trust Congress to fix this at $4 a day than to risk that the 
Secretary of the Navy might fix it at-$5 to $10 per day, because 
I believe that $4 per day is a sufficient per diem for any of these 
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officers who might be detailed for duty. This per diem only 
pays the board bills; in addition thereto the officer who travels 
gets 8 cents per mile for mileage. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. I will. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is not the gentleman aware that the in- 
spectors and supervisors in the postal service who do not receive 
a per diem are granted an allowance without limit for the ex- 
penses they incur while in discharge of duties outside of their 
respective homes? 

Mr. COX. I do not know any such thing. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is a fact. 

Mr. COX. I yery much doubt whether that is accurate. 
What I stated a moment ago I know to be true, for I got that 
information from the Post Office Committee. I am firmiy con- 
vinced that a per diem of $4 per day for this class of men will 
be a sufficient amount. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Indiana. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was lost. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 19. That when any officer, petty officer, or enlisted man of the 
Naval Militia is disabled by reason of wounds or disabilities received or 
incurred in the naval service of the United States in time of war he 
shall be entitled te all the benefits of the pension laws existing at the 
time of his service, and in case such officer, petty officer, or enlisted 
man dies in the naval service of the United States in time of war, or in 
returning to his place of residence after being mustered out of such 
naval service, or at any time in consequence of wounds or disabilities 
received in such naval service in time of war, bis widow and children, 
an shall be entitled to all the bencfits of such pensión laws: Pro- 
v 8 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the committee 
amendment. i 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 18, line 6, strike out the word “Provided,” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: - 

That all expenditures authorized to be paid by the Secretary of the 
Navy under the provisions of this act shall be paid out of the $200,000 
appropriated in section 10 of this act, except such additional expendi- 
tures as may be authorized by the annual naval appropriation act. 

With the following committee amendments: 

Page 18, line, 7. insert the words and figures Sec. 20” at the begin- 
ning of the line, > 

Thé committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, beginning with the word “ except,” 
in line 10, page 18, I move to strike out the remaining portion 
of that line and all of line 11, and also strike out the comma 
after the word “act,” in line 10, and insert in place thereof a 
period. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of 
the gentleman from Indiana. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 18, lines 10 and 11, after the word “act,” strike out the comma 
and Insert a period, and strike out the words “except such additional 
erpatre as may be authorized by the annual naval appropriation 
act. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, just a word on that amendment. 
It was contended awhile ago by the gentleman from Illinois 
that it was mere surplusage and would not be sufficient author- 
ity for the naval appropriation committee to base an appropria- 
tion on. I said then, and say now, that.I yield to the gentleman 
from the State of Illinois [Mr. MANN] almost exclusively on 
questions of parliamentary law. If that is useless, and mere 
surplusage, then it has no place in this bill. If it has no place 
in this bill, it ought to be stricken out, and if it has a place in 
the bill. then the only place and the only position it can possibly 
have is, as I said awhile ago, to give the naval appropriation 
committee a fundamental, basic law on which to make an 
appropriation. If it be the intention to hold down the appro- 
priation for this concern that we are making an adjunct to the 
Navy of the United States, although we are now appropriating 
$150.000,000 a year for the Navy—if it be the purpose of this 
conunittee to hold these appropriations down to $200,000, and 
this provision is mere useless language, then we should strike it 
out of the bill; and if the chairman opposes the striking of it 
out, in my judgment it would be conclusive proof to any Mem- 
ber on the floor that he wants to use it as a leg on which to 
stand when it comes to making appropriations for the same 
service. 

Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, I am afraid that the gen- 
tleman’s judgment of my purpose is faulty, as well as it is in 
saying that it is useless surplusage in the bill. 

Mr. COX. I did not say that it was surplusage. That was 
the argument made by the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. PADGETT, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Illinois 
said that it was surplusage, so far as being an authorization 


—— ee 


for additional appropriations in the annual appropriation bill, 
in which statement he was correct; but it is necessary because 
of the provisions of this bill that it should be here. On page 
13 of the bill, section 14, which has been passed, there is this 
language: 

Sec. 14. That the annual appropriation made by Congress for arming 
and equipping the Naval Militia in the annual appropriation for the 
Nayy shall be available for the purpose of providing for issue to the 
Naval Militia any stores and supplies or publications which are sup- 
plied to the Navy by any department, 

In section 20 of the bill we provide that all expenditures 
authorized to be paid by the Secretary of the Navy under the 
provisions of this act shall be paid out of the $200,000 appro- 
priated in section 10 of the act, except such additional appro- 
priation expenditures as may be authorized by the annual 
appropriation act. The annual appropriation is authorized for 
the purposes specified in section 10. We are carrying in the 
annual appropriation bill an appropriation of 5125.000 

Mr. COX. For what purpose? 

Mr. PADGETT. For arming and equipping the militia, for 
paying the expenses of handling these boats, maintaining them, 
and all of that sort of thing that I have heretofore explained. 
If you were to strike this out where it provides here this ex- 
ception, then you would destroy the provision on page 18 which 
I just read to the committee. This is not an authorization for 
appropriations in the naval appropriation bill. That has been 
done heretofore by substantive legislation passed years ago in 
the legislation of Congress, and the appropriations under the 
naval appropriation bill do not require this language. It is 
put here for the purpose of harmonizing the provisions between 
section 20 and the section on page 13 which I read. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Curolina. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PADGETT. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. How much does the gen- 
tleman contemplate will be necessary to appropriate under sec- 
tion 10 of this bill and any other appropriation bill in order to 
earry into effect this law? 

Mr. PADGETT, Section 10 limits all of the expenditures to 
$200,000. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. 

Mr. PADGETT. Except this. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. 
and how much will that carry? 

Mr. PADGETT. That depends on what Congress may from 
year to year appropriate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. 
the gentleman? 

Mr. PADGETT, I think it would be less than the $125,000 
which we have been appropriating. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. So that the entire ex- 
pense of carrying this bill into execution will be less than 

50.000? 


Mr. PADGETT. 
lars, I think. 

Mr. ROBERTS of Massachusetts. 
$125,000. 

Mr. PADGETT. I think so. It seems to me to strike this 
language out would be simply to confuse the bill and complicate 
the provisions we have already passed. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, I hope the limitation proposed 
by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox] will not pass. 
There is a good reason, it seems to me, why the language of 
the paragraph should remain as it is, without revision. I 
call the attention of the gentleman from Indiana and our 
friends on the other tide, to the fact that we are now pre- 
paring to consider a bill for the education of the farmers of 
the country. We take very particular pains to make appropria- 
tions for that purpose, and it is a good purpose, because we 
want the boys to understand the methods of tilling the soil, 
and we want to make their work upon the farm profitable. 
When that bill was considered here some time ago I stated 
that no way was proyided by this Government by which a man 
could be trained to service upon the sea; it is due to that fact 
that seamanship is unpopular to-day, and we haye a waning 
merchant marine. During the discussion of the peace question 
the other day I ventured to argue that the construction of 
battleships and the use of battleships tended to make men sea- 
men and gaye us a sort of training school for the American 
merchant marine. This is a legitimate-method by which in 
times of peace, when we do not need fighting men, we can have 
them trained for the purpose of war, both upon sea and land, 
and still have them available for the purposes of the mer- 
chant marine. We have got to pay attention to the question 
of the merchant marine. If we provide here very large appro- 


Except? 


What are the exceptions 


What is the judgment of 


Three hundred and twenty-five thousand dol- 
It is going to reduce the 


priations for the education of farmers’ boys, as we ure going to 
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do and as the gentleman from Indiana is very much interested 
in having us do, we must also provide for some other avenues 
of employment, from which the modern young man is drifting. 
We must educate the boy who goes down in the mine, educate 
the boy who goes upon the ships. Now, what is the proposal? 
Te encourage some of our young men to go upon ships of their 
own volition. The proposition is to make them useful to the 
Government by having them prepared, so that when the Gov- 
ernment calls upon them for war service they will be rendy for 
the field or the ships. We are bound to have our Army and 
Navy, so why not train these boys for useful occupations upon 
the sea? We need them for the merchant ships. 

It is not their ambition always to be upon fighting ships— 
they are not well paid for that, but if they can learn the meth- 
ods of navigation and understand the art of sailing or manag- 
ing ships, by reason of their training under the inspiration of 
the Government of the United States, they will be useful in 
times of peace, when we need them as seriously as we do in 
times of war. r 

You have a bill that will come up very soon, the seamen’s bill, 
that I understand puts a limitation upon the men who serve 
upon the ships. It provides that no man can serve upon a ship 
who has not had three year“ training. I challenge any man in 
favor of that bill to say how a bey will get three years’ training 
in this country under any system we now provide. We take the 
foreign boy for this service, s boy who does not speak the Eng- 
lish language, because he has served upon a foreign ship, and we 
qualify him as an able seaman. We have no method of training 
our own boys to be able-bodied seamen for the merchant service, 
and now propose a very trifling inducement of $10 a year 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man if he has read the seamen’s bill, of which he speaks? 

Mr. MOORE. I have read the seamen’s bill. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Then the gentleman knows it 
does not prohibit apprentices. The first year it provides 25 per 
cent shall be able seamen; the second year, 45 up to 55; and 
after the bill has been in effect for four years it is 65 per cent, 
leaving then 35 per cent. 

Mr. MOORE. How many men will be able to train for able- 
bodied seamen under that system? 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Thirty-five per cent after four 
years and 65 per cent to start with. 

Mx. MOORE. How many boys will enlist in that kind of 
service and under that kind of encouragement? 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. I do not know. 

Mr. MOORE. That is my answer to the gentleman. Here 
are boys willing to do it, and we are asked to appropriate $10 a 
year for each of them. This is a real training school for the 
merchant marine, and we ought to sustain it. [Applause] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 20. That, for the f ri list of 
cially qualified rA hold 5 3 Navy or in ADE ara gt 
volunteer naval force which may hereafter be called for and organized 
under the authority of Con other than a force composed of 
Organized Naval itia, the tary of the Navy is authorized from 
time to time to convene ane boards at suitable and convenient 
places in different parts of the United States, who shall examine as to 
their qualifications for naval duties all applicants who shall have served 
in the Regular Navy of the United States or in the ized Naval 
Militia of any State or Territory or the District of Columbia. Such 
examination shall be under rules and regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Navy. The record of previous service of the appltcant 
shall be considered as part of the examination. Those applicants who 
pass such examinations shall be certified as to their fitness for naval 
duties and rank, and shall, subject to a physical examination at an 
time, constitute an eligible class for commissions, pursuant to s 
cei tification, In any volunteer naval force hereafter called for and 
organized under the authority of Con, other than a force composed 
of Organized Naval Militia; and the President is hereby further author- 
ized, upon the outbreak of war, or when, in his opinion, was is immi- 
neut, to commission in the Regular Navy for the exigency of such war 
such of the persons whose names have been certified as above provided 
as he may select: Provided, That no one shall be commissioned to a 
hicher rank than the rank for which he may have been recommended by 
said examining board: And provided further, That the President may 
also commission or warrant as of the highest rank formerly held by 
him, or the present 9 of such former rank in case the nomen- 
elature or some of specife duties of the same may have been 
changed, any son who having been formerly a commissioned or war- 
rant officer of the United States Navy shall have been honorably dis- 
charged from the service: And provided further, That persons may be 
commissioned in the Navy for engineer duties önly, and for all line 
duties other than engineer duties, and when so commissioned shall 


have the full rank, pay, precedence, etc., of the line grade for which 
they are commissioned. 


Also the following committee amendment was read: 
6 3 the number of the section, page 18, line 12, from “20” 
0 21. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. PADGETT. Mr. Chairman, there is a misprint in line 
10, page 19. The word in the print is “ was,” and it should be 

war.” It reads “was is imminent,” but should be “war is 
imminent.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the word “was,” on 
page 19, line 10, will be changed to war.“ 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 21. That all la 
visions of this act 8 8 R 

Also the following committee amendment was read: 

Change the number of the section from “21” to “22.” 


3 CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair begs to call the attention of the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Papurrr], the chairman of the 
committee, to the fact that in the report it says that on page 
5, line 21, after the word “ vessels,” there should be inserted a 
comma. The Clerk has called the attention of the Chair to the 
fact that this comma has not been inserted in the printed bill. 

Mr. PADGETT. On what page is it? 

2 e 8 On page 5, line 21, after the word 

Mr. MANN. No comma is required there. 

Mr. PADGETT. No comma is required there. The report 
may have indicated it, but there is none needed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair begs to call the attention of 
the gentleman to the fact that the report said that the comma 
should be inserted. 

Mr. PADGETT. The report may have indicated it, but there 
is no necessity for it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has called attention to it 
because the report so stated. 

Mr. PADGETT. And I appreciate the kindness and courtesy 
of the Chair for so doing, but I do not think there is any 
necessity for inserting the comma. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
the committee do now rise and report the bill as amended to 
the House, with the recommendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Speaker having resumed 
the chair, Mr. Fosrer, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 8667) to 
promote the efficiency of the Naval Militia, and for other pur- 
poses, and had directed him to report the same to the House 
with sundry amendments, with the recommendation that the 
amendments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The SPEAKER. Is @ separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read a third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. PAĐGETT, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill as amended was passed was laid on the 
table. 

POSTAL ¿SAVINGS DEPOSITORIES, 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will resume the call of com- 
mittees. 

Mr. MOON (when the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads was called). Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up the bill 
(H. R. 9318) to amend the act approved June 25, 1910, entitled 
“An act to establish postal savings depositories for depositing 
savings at interest, with the security of the Government for 
repayment thereof, and for other purposes.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

Mr. MOON. It is on the House Calendar. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 9318) to amend the act approved June 25, 1910, entitled 

“An act to estab! savings depositories for depositing savings 


at Interest with the security of the Government for repayment thereof, 
and for other purposes.” 


Be it endeted, etc., That sections 2 and 13 of the act approved June 
25, 1910, entitled “An act to establish postal savings depositories for 
depositing savings at interest with the security of the Government for 
repayment thereof, and for other purposes,” be hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 2. That provisions of section 3 of the act of July 5, 1884, en- 
titled ‘An act 2B, ed appropriations for the service of the Post Office 
De t for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1885, and for other 


purposes.’ are hereby extended and made applicable to all official mail 
matter pertaining to the business of the postal savings system; and 
hereafter the board of trustees for the control, supervision, and ad- 
ministration of the postal savings depository system shall not be re- 
quired to show in the annual report prescribed by section 1 of the zet 
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of June 25, 1910, establishing such system, the amount of work done 
for that system by the Post Office Department and postal service in the 
transportation of free mall. 

“Sec, 13. Postmasters, assistant tmasters, clerks, or other em- 
ployees at post offices of the presidential de, and postmasters at post 
offices of the fourth class, shall not be allowed or paid any additional 
compensation for the transaction of postal savings depository business. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I reserve a point of order as to the 
ealendar. This bill ought to be on the Union Calendar. Will 
the gentleman from Tennessee allow me a little time? 

Mr. MOON. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. MANN. Then I will not make the point of order. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I will ask the Clerk to read the 
report. It contains a brief explanation of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will read the report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Moon, from the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 
submitted the following report, to accompany H. R. 9318: 

“The Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, to whom was 
referred the bill (II. R. 9318) to amend the act approved June 25, 
1910, entitled ‘An act to establish postal savings depositories for de- 
positing savings at interest with the security of the Government for 
repayment thereof, and for other purposes,’ ha considered the same, 
report thereon with a recommendation that it pass. 

“The present statute requires that special stamps be affixed on all 
oficial correspondence transmitted through the mails which relates to 
the business of the postal 5 70 55 system. The intent of Congress in 
thus requiring the use of special stamps was to assist in ascertaining 
one of the cost items of the new service, but it has been found that 
the plan was impractical for the reason that the rate of postage 
charged on official postal savings mail is the same rate that is required 
of the public. The actual expense of transmitting this mail is much 
less, and the figures which have been heretofore submitted on the sub- 
ject have to a large extent been estimates. The use of a distinctive 
stamp is expensive and entails accounting difficulties which are un- 
necessary. ‘There is no substantial ground for requiring different treat- 
ment of the postal sayings mail than is given official mail matter from 
other divisions of the Post Office Department. If the special stamp is 
discontinued, it will follow logically that the annual report which the 
hoard of trustees is required to make to Congress Phe pte | the cost of 
transportation of official postal savings matter should be discontinued. 

“The provision of the act approved June 25, 1910, in which addl- 
tional compensation is authorized postmasters of the fourth class for 
transacting business incident to the postal savings system is complex 
and difieult of administration. The amount that is allowable to a 
postmaster under its terms is inconsequential, while the expense of 
ascertaining and adjusting the matter is unwarranted. The volume of 
business done at fourth-class offices is so small that the continuance of 
the provision authorizing additional compensation is not justified. 

“The bill has been approved by the Post Office Department.“ 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, it is hardly necessary for me to 
enter inte any more thorough explanation of this bill than is 
contained in the brief report that has just been read at the 
Clerk’s desk. 

When the postal savings bank system was established, it was 
predicted on the floor of this House by the present chairman 
of this committee that this would probably be one of the difti- 
culties that would confront us, among others. It now transpires 
that the department, in the exercise of the authority of the 
postal savings banks, has found that it is difficult of adminis- 
tration in this feature and expensive, and it recommends—and 
that is the purpose of this bill—the discontinuance of the dis- 
tinctive stamp and a return to the franking privilege as pro- 
yided for other branches of the Post Office Department. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK and Mr. MANN rose. 

The SPEAKER. To whom does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. I yield to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
Murpock}. 

Mr. MURDOCK. In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of the gentleman from Tennessee to 
this circumstance, that when we passed the parcel-post law 
there was also a call for a distinctive stamp, and I think that 
that distinction was obviated by the department. 

Mr. MOON, Yes; by an Executive order. 

Mr. MURDOCK. The gentleman will remember that in the 
discussion of the Post Office appropriation bill a year ago, I 
succeeded in getting an amendment put on in the House which 
took away from the postmasters in the adjustment of salaries 
any salary based upon the sale of the distinctive parcel-post 
stamps. I believe that amendment was afterwards killed in 
the Senate. At the present time do postmasters receive salaries 
based on the sale of those stamps? 

Mr. MOON. I believe they do. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Does not the gentleman think that would 
be a good thing to correct along with this? 

Mr. MOON. Does not the bill do so? 

Mr. MURDOCK. This bill does not correct that at all. 

Mr. MOON. It does correct the salary of postmasters based 

| on the sale of these particular stamps, but not on those. 


Is this the only change? 
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Mr. MURDOCK. It would not be corrected now, but there 
ought to be a readjustment of postmasters’ salaries owing to 
that fact. 

Mr. MOON. I doubt, Mr. Speaker, whether I ought to com- 
mit myself too far to the gentleman on other matters now. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I suppose that is true, but I think in view 
of the fact that the sale of the parcel-post stamps has been 
enormous, there ought to be a readjustment of the postmasters' 
salaries on that account. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 
aria 1 I yield to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr, 

ANN]. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Just one moment. I think the chairman 
of the committee has committed an inadvertence in replying to 
the query of the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSON], 
to the effect that this bill has only one purpose. I think that the 
chairman overlooked the purpose carried in section 13, which is 
the second section of this bill. 
ane MOON. Do you mean section 3 of this bill misnumbered 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think it is properly numbered 13. It 
seeks to amend section 13 of the postal savings-bank act, a copy 
of which I have in my hand. I direct attention to the first 
clause, which states that it is an amendment to sections 2 and 13 
of the postal savings-bank act. I wish to direct the attention of 
the chairman to the fact that in section 13 we take away allow- 
ances to fourth-class postmasters for doing postal sayings busi- 
ness. 

Mr. MOON. That was the answer to the gentleman from 
Kansas. The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSON] 
was improperly answered in that respect, as suggested by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp], for the thirteenth 
section of the postal savings bank act is amended by the biil. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina, I wanted to ask the gen- 
tleman if the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads had 
made any inquiry as to whether or not the postal sayings banks 
are yet paying expenses. 

Mr. MOON. Oh, yes; very full inquiry has been made by 
the committee on that subject. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Does the gentleman know 
how much the income exceeds the outgo? 

Mr. MOON. ‘The postal savings bank system has been in 
operation, I believe, some two and one-half or three years. Up 
to this time the balance of accounts shows a loss of about 
$1,000,000 to the Government in operating the postal savings 
bank. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Is that loss still going on, 
or does the income now equal the outgo? 

Mr. MOON. No; the income is not equal to the outgo. That 
loss consists in the inauguration of the system, to begin with, 
and the fact that the expense attending it has been greater 
than the income from it. Practically, we borrow money from 
the people and place it in the savings depositories. The Gov- 
ernment pays the depositor 2 per cent interest. That money is 
loaned on securities to the banks at 21 per cent. Some of it, 
where parties desire, is covered into United States bonds at 
2 per cent. I belleve there is now about $2,500,000 that has 
been so provided for. The balance of it is deposited under other 
provisions of the postal-savings law. 

There are about 12,000 offices in the United States where 
these deposits are received, and of course the cost attending 
that is a part of the expense. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. When may we hope that 
the system will become self-sustaining? 

Mr. MOON. I can not express any opinion on that, Mr. 
Speaker. There are a good many who think it may never be 
self-sustaining. Probably that is the correct view of it. 

There has been introduced into the House a bill, which I will 
call up before a great while, that provides for the taking off of 
the limit on deposits in the postal savings banks, which limit is 
now, I believe, $500, and provides for making it unlimited as 
far as the deposit is concerned, and to limit to the sum of $1,000 
the amount on which interest is to be paid by the Government 
to any single depositor. 3 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Does the organic act 
limit the interest that the Government may charge on these 
postal deposits to 2} per cent when loaned to banks? 

Mr. MOON. No; the law provides that it shall not be less 
than 24 per cent. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. Not less than 24 per cent? 

Mr. MOON. Yes; but the Government might charge more. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. The Government might 
increase the rate to 3 per cent if it was thought to be wise? 
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Mr. MOON. Yes; and it may be advisable; but that is a 
matter of administration. It might be advisable for the Con- 
gress to direct that not less than 3 or 34 per cent interest should 
be charged, because, as a matter of fact, under the system as it 
now exists the Government is operating a banking system in the 
United States for the depositing of money. It secures the de- 
posits and pays 2 per cent interest, and loans the money to the 
banks for 24 per cent interest, and the banks in turn Joan the 
money to the people at from 6 to 8 per cent. It might be well 
to increase the interest to the banks or borrowers. I do not 
know; but those are questions that do not arise very properly 
on this bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Carolina. I understand that; but I 
thought perhaps the gentleman’s committee, having charge and 
jurisdiction of the subject, might have inquired into this very 
important matter. 

Mr. MOON. We have inquired into it very definitely and 
very fully. The hearings have not yet been printed, but my 
friend from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp] has some exact figures 
which he took down during the hearings, and if the gentleman 
desires any further information I shall be glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin to read his figures. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will yield to me, I will 
follow this up with these exact figures, 

Mr. MOON. I will yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
for the present. 

The SPEAKER. How much time does the gentleman from 
Tennessee yield? 

Mr. MOON. Ten minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAF- 
FORD] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, the question as to the cost 
of operation of the postal savings bank system is of present 
interest, and one that has been given thorough consideration. by 
the Post Office Committee during the past week, in connection 
with a bill recommended by the department that seeks to lift 
the limit of monthly deposits and of total deposits to $500 each, 
so that tliere will be no limit whatsoever to the amount that 
may be deposited by a single depositor. 

As you will remember, under the existing postal savings 
bank law passed three and a half years ago, there was a limit 
of amount of deposits in any one month to $100, and not to 
exceed in the total an aggregate of $500 at any one time, other 
than the amount that might accrue from interest in the invest- 
ment of these funds. Numerous instances have been called to the 
attention of the administration officials of the postal savings 
banks that money has been sent abroad because of this limita- 
tion on the amount of deposit. Only recently in the city of 
Washington, when there was a flurry or run on the United 
States Trust Co., thousands of dollars were withdrawn and 
the money brought to the postal savings bank for deposit, but 
there was this arbitrary limit that prevented the Government 
receiving it. 

There are thousands of instances where foreigners have 
brought money from stockings and hiding places only to find 
that this arbitrary limit prevented the Government from taking 
it. There were some members of the committee, among others 
my friend from Kansas [Mr. Murpock] and myself, who at 
the time of framing the original postal savings bank bill, 
thought there was no reason why there should be any limit 
whatever placed on the deposits if any person had any reason 
to utilize the depository. Now the post-office officials come 
to us and ask and recommend that we lift the limit, and the 
committee is of the opinion that the limit should be lifted. 

Now, as to the operation of the postal savings banks during 
the past three years: There are at the present time, or was 
on June 30 last, $33,818,000 deposits. At the close of the year 
before, June 80, 1912, there were $20,237,000, an increase in the 
last fiscal year of thirteen and a half million dollars. 

In 1912 there were 243,801 depositors, with an average deposit 
of $83. In the fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, there were 
881,006 depositors, with an average deposit of $102. 

In the administration of this fund, as the chairman of the 
committee has stated, the Government under the law pays the 
depositor 2 per cent and receives from the banks 2} per cent 
on the deposit. There is no limit on the discretion of the 
Government officials as to the amount of interest they may 
charge the banks for the use of these funds. I was surprised 
only recently to read a news item relating to New York banks 
engaged in savings bank business that there was no bank in the 
city of New York paying less than 33 per cent, and many of 
them paid 4 per cent interest on deposits. Now, these deposits 
are more or less permanent in character, and if these private 


institutions can afford to pay private depositors of small sums 
32 and 4 per cent, and in general throughout the country the 
banks pay not less than 3 per cent, why should not the Gov- 
ernment, under the authorization of the savings postal-bank act 
charge the banks a like sum that they pay to the ordinary 
depositor when they deposit their individual accounts? 

It is true that the system as carried on up to date has met 
with a loss, but that loss can be easily corrected by raising the 
rate of interest to be charged the banks. I am frank to say 
that the administration official, the Third Assistant Postmaster 
General, is considering the proposition to raise the rate on these 
deposits to be paid by the bank. 

In the first six months when this system was in operation 
the total expenses for operating the banks, including the pay- 
ment of clerks, payment of postage, all items of expense, was 
$114,000. In 1912 it was $619,000. In 1913, $752,000, or up to 
date, $1,486,000, or, in round numbers, one and one-half mil- 
lion dollars. 

Against this there has been received interest on deposits paid 
by the banks of $537,932, leaving a net loss to the Government. 
of $948,068, or, as the chairman said, in round numbers about 
a million dollars. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield to me right there? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield to my colleague on the committee. 

Mr. MADDEN. The amount of expenditures expressed in the 
gentleman’s statement, it is only fair to say, is in a large meas- 
ure based on reports of various post offices, made by postmasters 
arbitrarily, showing the cost of transacting each item of busi- 
ness to be all the way from 2 cents up to 64 cents. That is, 
these statements of the postmasters, ranging all over the United 
States, arbitrarily estimate the expense from 2 cents to 64 
cents, and they do not at all represent the actual cost of the 
transaction. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman is correct; but that is on 
the side of maximum expense and not on the side of minimum 
expense, The administrative officials in estimating the expense 
took the maximum amount estimated. As they said, in one 
place the cost of operation was 64 cents, whereas the cost shown 
by the records for auditing a postmaster’s account was only 19 
cents; and one postmaster returned as high an amount as 64 
cents as the expense for each deposit, Now I will yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Sreenrrson]. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Is it not a fact that at the hearings 
it was stated by the Postmaster General that the additional 
expense in case the deposits were increased to fifty or sixty 
millions would be very small, and in that event it would be very 
likely self-sustaining? 5 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman reminds me of 
one very important phase brought out in the hearings of the 
Third Assistant Postmaster General, and that is that the ad- 
ministrative force in the Post Office Department to-day is able 
to take care of twice the amount of deposits without increasing 
the administrative cost only slightly, and that is one reason why 
he recommends the lifting of the amount of deposits, so that 
they may be able to increase the total from thirty-three million 
dollars to fifty, sixty, or one hundred million dollars, 

I was most earnest in the advocacy of this system in con- 
junction with my good friend from Kansas [Mr. MURDOCK] 
when it was first proposed. I wanted to see it established in all 
of the first and second class offices. We tried to have that 
limitation placed in the bill, but we were unsuccessful. We 
realized there was no great demand for the establishment of 
these postal savings banks in these small crossroad post offices, 
where the last administration went to the extreme in establish- 
ing them and where the figures show in many offices there are 
but one or two depositors. There was no call for the estab- 
lishment of postal savings banks in that character of office. 
The demand came from large industrial centers, where there 
was a large foreign population. Statistics recently reported to 
the House by the Postmaster General, submitted this past week, 
show that the cities where the postal banks are most utilized 
are in localities where there are a large number of foreigners. 

Mr. MURDOCK, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. MURDOCK. At the time of the creation of the postal 
sayings bank the gentleman will remember that I busied myself 
in particular, and I think he did, in providing for the small 
denominational bonds, I would like to ask the gentleman how 
many of those bonds are out? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, the depositors have not 
availed themselves of the privilege of transferring their postal 
savings accounts into Government bonds. 

Mr, MURDOCK. They have to some extent. 
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Mr. MOON. Two million and a half dollars. 

Mr. MADDEN. Two million three hundred thousand dollars. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I was going to say to the extent of two 
and a half to three and a half million dollars, but they have 
not done so to as large an extent as we anticipated. I know 
the gentleman and the House will be interested in the compara- 
tive deposits in banks and with the Government of these postal 
savings funds. You will remember that the State banks made 
a strong protest through fear it would withdraw—— 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MOON. I yield the gentleman three minutes more. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It would withdraw the funds from the 
local banks and that the provision carried in the law giv- 
ing the Government the right to invest 30 per cent of the 
funds in Government bonds would naturally draw out of those 
localities large amounts of money. Of the thirty-two and a half 
million dollars now in current cash 95.4 per cent is redeposited 
in the local banks, and in the Treasury there is but 44 per 
cent—one million and a half in money—though the law re- 
quires 5 per eent. So the fears of the State banks and those 
who opposed this law so vigorously at the time of its inaugura- 
tion have not been realized. When we lift the limit of deposits, 
as the committee intend by the bill to be reported to the House, 
there will immediately develop twenty or thirty or fifty more 
millions of dollars available to be deposited in these banks, and 
the cost of administration will not be proportionately increased. 
Larger returns will come in, and if the local administrative offi- 
cial charges a reasonable rate, 3 per cent, to the banks for this 
money—as, in my judgment, I believe they should be charged— 
there is no question but that the deficit will be immediately 
wiped out and a profit develop. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman's time be extended for two minutes in order that 
I may ask him a question, 

Mr. MOON. I control the time. Let the gentleman ask his 
question. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Are there any figures showing how hidden 
money was developed? 

Mr. MADDEN. They have $33,000,000 on deposit. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Is there any way of segregating that from 
money already in bank? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The Third Assistant Postmaster General 
testifies that most of this money comes from the stockings and 
hiding places of these foreigners, 

Mr. MURDOCK. The great protest of the banks was that it 
would take money out of the banks. ‘Their fears did not 
develop, 

Mr. STAFFORD. As the gentleman knows, in his own dis- 
trict, where banks are safe and secure, there haye been no with- 
drawals to speak of. The deposits have been generally by 
foreigners who were unacquainted with and doubted the safety 
and security of our local banking institutions. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, the range of this discussion has 
gone pretty far, ond really the suggestions here ought to come 
under the Post Office appropriation bill more properly than here; 
and in view of what has been said, I want to say that I regret 
my views do not fully coincide with some of the gentlemen on 
this question. I believe it will be found upon a full investiga- 
tion that there are more than 12,000 clerks, as shown from this 
proof, in the United States who give the greater part of their 
time every day to this work instead of a few minutes. I believe 
if we could get at it accurately that the loss to the Government 
under this postal savings-bank system to-day has not been a 
million, but more than two million dollars of money, and yet we 
want to give it a trial. Of course all of us who understand this 
bill know that the measure, in the first place, was ostensibly in- 
tended for the gathering in. of that class of funds that would not 
go to the banks, for collecting the money of foreigners who had 
no confidence in American institutions, and yet while the opposi- 
tion existed on the part of the banks in the first place you will 
notice that has steadily, effeetually, and permanently been with- 
drawn, because the United States is just a means of gathering 
in the money of the foreigners and other people, putting it in 
their depositories, transacting the business at a loss of a million 
dollars a year, in order that the banks might get the money at 
24 per cent and loan it to the people at 8. But I am not going 
to discuss this matter; it does not pertain to this bill. 

Mr. PAYNE. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr, MOON. Yes. 3 

Mr. PAYNE. It has been stated what the gross loss has been 
for three years previous, but I have heard no separate statement 
as to the comparative loss for each year. 


Mr. MOON. I will say to the gentleman from New York that 
the hearings are not before us now; they have not been printed. 
I believe my friend Mr. Srarronn took a memorandum at the 
time, and I will ask him if his memorandum shows that exactly. 

Mr. PAYNE. Last year, for example. 

Mr. STAFFORD, I can not give offhand the exact amount, 
but with the increasing deposits it shows a corresponding reduc- 
tion proportionately of loss. 

Mr. MOON. I think it is one-third last year. 

Mr. PAYNE. Has the gentleman any estimate of what the 
additional deposits will be increased if this exceedingly small 
limit of deposits is taken off and the people are allowed to 
deposit what they wish? 

Mr. MOON. I said a few minutes ago that I had introduced 
a bill which has been ordered favorably reported, and I will 
file that report in the House in a few days. It provides for 
taking off the limit of deposits entirely and fixing $1,000 as 
the maximum upon which the Government will pay interest. It 
is hoped by the department tbat this will bring about such a 
readjustment of affairs of the postal savings bank as to prevent 
a loss. Whether it will or not is purely a matter of speculation. 

Mr. PAYNE. I am informed by the postmaster at home that 
people come there with $200 or $400 or $500 or more to deposit, 
and because they can not deposit the whole they will not deposit 
at all and do not open an account. 

Mr. MOON. Yes; that is true. I do not want to state any- 
thing that is not favorable to this institution, if anything can 
be found. The evidence is that in a number of instances several 
thousand dollars were offered for deposit at post offices, and 
because they could not deposit over $500 none was deposited. 

Mr. PAYNE. I am also told by him that a large share of the 
deposits were money that looked as if it had been folded and 
kept for a long time hidden away, perhaps slept on, under the 
bed, or something of that kind, that evidently it had been 
hoarded. 

Mr. MOON. Evidently some has been hoarded, but now the 
great bulk of the wages of foreigners are deposited temporarily 
in these banks for the purpose finally of taking the certificate 
and carrying it to Europe. Does the gentleman from Illinois 
desire some time? 

Mr. MANN. I wish 10 minutes, and I may desire a little 
more time, 

Mr. MOON. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann]. 

Mr. MANN, Mr. Speaker, every little while we are regaled 
with complaints about the use of the so-called franking system. 
The Post Office Department itself frequently has given enuncia- 
tions of the idea that the franking privilege was a gross injus- 
tice to the Government and the Post Office Department, and I 
shall later call the attention of the committee to the annnal 
report of Postmaster General Hitchcock of several years ago, 
which the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Murpock] furnished to 
me a while ago when I suggested I would like to have him tell 
me specifically where that recommendation was. 

The President’s Commission on Economy and Efficiency has 
spent a good deal of time, and more paper, printing their rec- 
ommendations that no service of the Government should have 
the franking privilege. That is to say, that a Member of Con- 
gress or a department of the Government, instead of putting 
on a printed notice or a franked signature, should put on a 
stamp. The proposition was seriously made to Congress on sev- 
eral occasions by these different bodies that every Member of 


Congress, for instance, should be provided with stamps aud 


should stamp the envelopes which he sent out on official busi- 
ness, and that every branch of the Government which enjoyed 
the privilege of the so-called penalty envelopes without stamps 
should have a special stamp that it should put on the envelope. 
And they have argued for this in the interest of economy. Those 
branches of the public who want the pay of the postal employees 
increased or the rate of postage decreased invariably dwell 
upon the fact that the Post Office Department would be much 
more than self-sustaining if the franking privilege were re- 
moved. And I have been absorbing this information now for 
more than 16 years, and never have had a shock like I had this 
morning when I picked up this bill, reported to the House yes- 
terday and brought in this morning with a report. Here was 
the great Post Office Department, which for years has been 
insisting that there should be no such thing as the franking 
privilege without a special distinctive stamp—and they insisted 
on it so much that a few years ago, when we created a postal 
sayings bank, we allowed them to use a distinctive stamp 
with postal savings-bank matter so far as the trustees of the 
postal savings bank were concerned—saying, without having 
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courtesy to apologize for their past opinion, that now it is 
useless, extravagant, and unworkable. 

Let me read you just, for instance, first, the report of the 
Postmaster General for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1910, 
abont the time that the postal savings bill was passed. It was 
this opinion of the department which caused the insertion in 
that bill of a provision for a distinctive stamp on mail matter 
sent out by the trustees of the postal savings bank. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. What report is it? 

Mr. MANN, I will give it to you. This is the annual report 
of Postmaster General Hitchcock for 1910: 

The unrestricted manner in which the franking privilege is now 
being used by the several Federal services and by Congress has laid 
‘it open to serious abuses—a fact clearly established through investiga- 
tions recently instituted by the department. While it has been 
impossible without a better control of franking to determine the exact 
expense to the Government of this practice, there can be no doubt that 
it annually reaches into the millions. It is believed that many abuses 
of the franking system could be prevented, and consequently a marked 
economy effected, by supplying through the agencies of the postal 
service special official envelopes and stamps for the free mail of the 
Government, all such enyelopes and stamps to be issued on requisition 
to the various branches of the Federal service 3 them, and 
such records to be kept of official-stamp supplies as will enable the 
Post OMce Department to maintain a proper postage account covering 
the entire volume of free Government mail. As the first step in the 
direction of this reform special stamps and stamped envelopes have 
been provided for use instead of franks in the free transmission of the 
official mail resulting from the business of the new postal savings 
system. By properly recording the issuance of such 1 and 
envelopes an accurate account can be kept of the cost to the Govern- 
ment of handling the postal savings mail, which is certain to become 
an important item of expense an should be separately determined. 
In keeping with this paa it is hoped that Congress will authorize the 
substitution of special official stamps and stamped envelopes for the 
varicus forms of franks now used to carry free of postage the vast 
volume of departmental and congressional mail matter. uring the 
last year methods of accounting similar to those employed in the most 
progressive of our business establishments have been introduced in 
he postal service, and nothing has so impeded the department's plans 
in this regard as the impossibility of determining with exactness how 
far the yarlous expenses of the business are increased by the present 
unrestricted use of the franking privilege. 


As the first step in the direction of this reform special stamps 
are going to be used in the postal savings-bank department, but 
this department, which for years has been insisting that the 
franking privilege used by Members of Congress and the pen- 
alty envelopes used by the departments for the transmission of 
official mail was an abuse and that they proposed to reform it, 
now say what? They say this, which is in the report accom- 
panying this bill: 

The use of a distinctive stamp is expensive and entails accounting 
difficulties which are unnecessary. 

Now, my own judgment is that the opinion of the department 
now, after taking, is much more valuable than it was before 
taking. After trying it they found that they themselves could 
not make it work. It not only is more expensive, but they can 
not keep the account. 

The Bureau of Economy and Efficiency of the President took 
a great deal of time to tell Congress how to run the Govern- 
ment without ever haying discovered how to do much of any- 
thing properly themselves, so far as their own reports were 
concerned at least. [Applause.] And they insisted that it 
would be cheaper for the Government to haye every bureau of 
the Government stamp its envelopes with a distinctive stamp 
than to have printed the penalty clause which is now printed 
upon them. I never took any stock in the old recommendation 
of Postmaster General Hitchcock or any of these recommenda- 
tions of that kind, because I know that it is cheaper for the 
Government to use this class of envelope without a distinctive 
stamp than with a distinctive stamp. 

While the Post Office has frequently suggested that ib was 
doing this great amount of business for other branches of the 
Government without pay, and ought to receive credit for that, I 
never have heard anyone in the Post Office Department sug- 
gest that it was using a great deal of Government property 
without rent and without charge for rent, and using a great 
deal of Government property, which was heated and lighted out 
of other appropriations, without any charge for that. The 
truth is that the system now in operation, while it is abused 
sometimes by somebody sending out enormous quantities of 
matter which ought not to be frankable and which properly is 
not frankable, but which is nevertheless franked, the present 
system is much better than the system which was proposed 
by the Post Office Department, and I am extremely glad that 
the new administration of the department has reached the con- 
clusion that the distinctive-stamp idea is an expensive luxury, 
if not an unnecessary fraud. [Applause.] 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, it is useless for me to say that I 
very fully concur in the views of the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann]. I want now to yield to another gentleman from 


Illinois [Mr. MADDEN], who says he wants to talk strictly on the 


bill. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. How much time does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. I yield five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MADDEN] 
is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the bill that is pending has two 
objects. One object is to authorize the Postmaster General to 


-| discontinue the payment of compensation to fourth-class post- 


masters for work done for the postal savings bank system, 
and the other distinctive feature of the bill is to do away with 
the use of the postage stamp or the envelope used in the cor- 
respondence of the postal savings bank system. 

These are the two objects of the bill. The first reason why 
the Postmaster General thinks the use of the postage stamp 
ought to be done away with is that its use charges falsely to 
the postal savings bank system 2 cents for every envelope 
used, whereas it costs the Government a very small fraction of 
the 2 cents to make the stamp; and so if we were to enumerate 
all the postage stamps used in the correspondence of the postal 
savings bank system and were to ascertain just what they cost 
the Government, and then figure up what is charged against 
the system, the difference between the two would be the amount 
that ought not to be charged. 

And then the other object, being to do away with the pay- 
ment of compensation to fourth-class postmasters is sought for 
this reason: There are 4,000 fourth-class post offices in the 
United States in which the postal savings bank has been estab- 
lished. In only about 3,000 of these has there been any postal 
savings bank business, and the average compensation allowed 
according to law to each of the postmasters in the 3,000 offices 
where they do business would amount to only 27 cents per 
annum, and the auditing department of the Post Office De- 
partment is obliged to keep 4,000 accounts. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. MADDEN. Sure. 

Mr. LLOYD. Would it not be a better way to discontinue 
the 3,000 offices? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; because there is a possibility of their 
developing business. 

Mr. LLOYD. But the gentleman says at the present tinie they 
are not transacting business. 

Mr, MADDEN. I say 1,000 offices are not. 

Mr. LLOYD. Why not discontinue the 1,000 offices? 

Mr. MADDEN. Well, that is within the power of the Post- 
master General, and that is being done more or less all the thine 
Wherever they find it is not essential to the welfare of the 
community to continue one of these offices they discontinue it. 

Mr. LLOYD. Now, one other question. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would like to finish the statement on the 
auditing first. At each of these offices they are obliged to keep 
an account, so that they have 3,000 accounts with 3,000 post- 
Inasters, each one of whom has coming to him within the range 
of a year 27 cents on the average, and, whether that account 
is closed or not, the account has to be audited every month. or 
whenever the audit is made; so that it has been discovered that 
the cost of the audit amounts to very much more than the 
amount which is coming to the postmaster whose account is 
being audited. 

Mr. LLOYD. Now, in the 8,000 offices which the gentleman 
thinks ought. to remain, why does he say that the postmasters 
should not be compensated for taking care of the business of 
the Government? : 

Mr. MADDEN. I say if it does not amount—— 

Mr. LLOYD. In the first, second, and third class offices there 
are clerks provided to perform the work. In the fourth-class 
office whatever work there is must be paid for by the post- 
master himself, and it seems to me that he is the man of all 
others who ought to have compensation for the service that he 
renders to the Government. 

Mr, MADDEN. But if on an average that compensation has 
not been more than 27 cents per annum, and it costs more to 
audit the account of the amount due the postmaster than the 
payment of the 27 cents amounts to, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri can well understand 

Mr. LLOYD. That those offices ought to be discontinued. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is all right. I am not making any 
argument as to whether they should be discontinued or not. I 
really believe myself that no postal savings bank should be 
established in any post office where the business of the office 
does not justify it, or, if it is established, that it ought not to 
be continued unless the business transacted in that office justi- 
fies its continuation, 
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Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. I should like to ask the gen- 
tleman if there are any great number of these fourth-class 
offices that do any considerable amount of business? 

Mr. MADDEN. I am not prepared to say just what amount 
of business any particular fourth-class office does. All I say is 
that the average compensation due to postmasters in the 3,000 
local fourth-class offices where business is done has only 
amounted under the law to 27 cents per annum. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Does the gentleman know 
what the average compensation would be in the other 1,000 
offices? 

Mr. MADDEN. There was no business done in the other 
1,000 fourth-class post offices. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Has the committee made an esti- 
mate of the cost to the Government of keeping track of the 
amount of stamps used by the postal savings department? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; the committee has no knowledge of how 
many stamps have been used or how much it costs to keep track 
of the stamps. All the committee has is the information fur- 
nished by the Third Assistant Postmaster General, to the effect 
that it would be mueh more economical and more just to the 
institution known as the postal savings bank system to do 
away with the use of the stamp, because the charge of 2 cents 
per envelope used in that system is an unjust and arbitrary 
charge that is not warranted by the facts. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. It is nothing more nor less than 
a book charge. There is no consideration passing one way or 
the other? 2 

Mr. MADDEN. That is very true, but the book charge being 
made, Members of Congress read the statement of receipts and 
expenditures of the postal savings bank system; and if, per- 
chance, by making an unjust, arbitrary charge, first for one 
thing and then for another, the expenses of the system are 
made to appear to be five times what the receipts are, the 
natural conclusion would be that the system is not justified in 
existing. What this bill seeks to do is to abolish that arbi- 
trary, unjust system of making charges against the postal savy- 
ings bank system, so that the actual results may be shown on 
the face of the returns. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Illinois has 
expired. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the passage of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee moves the 
previous question on the passage of the bill. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Moon, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION, 


Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
half a minute or a minute in which to make a brief statement. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks for one minute to make 
a personal statement. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SLAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, just before the passage of the 
resolution commonly known as the Hensley resolution the other 
day I received a communication, through his secretary, from 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Montagu; requesting me 
have him paired on that resolution as in favor of the resolu- 

on. 2 

I am sorry to say that I forgot to discharge that duty to my 
friend, and I make this statement in order that he may be set 
right on the record. 

LOSSES BY POSTMASTERS, 


Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 9821) to 
amend the act approved May 9, 1888, as amended by the act of 
June 11, 1896. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BOOHER] 
will take the chair. The House resolves itself automatically 
7 the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 

nion. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 

| of the bill (H. R. 9821) to amend thé act approved May 9, 
1888, as amended by the act of June 11, i896, with Mr. BOOHER 
| in the chair. 

Upon taking the chair Mr. Boones was greeted with ap- 
plause. 

* 


The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc,, That the act authorizing the Postmaster General 
to adjust certain claims of postmasters for loss by burglary, fire, or 
other unavoidable casualty, approved May 9, 1888, as amen by the 
wags Fetes 11, 1896, be, and the same is hereby, amended so as to read 

“That the Postmaster General be, and he is hereby, authorized to in- 
ee all claims of Binge ler for the loss of money-order funds, 
postal funds, postal savings funds, postage stamps, stamped envelo 
newspaper wrappers, postal cards, postal savings cards, ponta savings 
stamps, and pos Savings certificates belonging to the United States 
in the hands of such postmasters, and for the loss of key-deposit funds, 
funds deposited to cover postage on mailings, and funds received as 
deposits to cover orders for stamped envelopes, in the hands of such 
postmasters, resulting from burglary, fire, or other unavoidable casualty, 
and if he shall determine that such loss resulted from no fault or negil- 
gence on the part of such postmasters, to pay to such postmasters or 
credit them with the amount so ascertained to have been lost or de- 
stroyed, and also to credit postmasters with the amount of any remit- 
tance of money-order funds, posta. or tal savings funds made 
by them in compliance with the instructions of the Postmaster General, 
which shall have been lost or stolen while in transit by mail from the 
office of the remitting master to the office designated as his depos- 
itory, or after arrival at such depository office and before the postmaster 
at such depository office has me responsible therefor: Provided. 
That no claim ex the sum of $10, shall be paid or credited 
until after the facts shall have been ascertained by the Postmaster 
General and reported to Congress, 1 with his recommendation 


date, and no claim for losses which may hereafter accrue shall be 
unless presented within six months from the time the loss 


oceurred.’ 
Sec. 2. That it is hereby made the duty of the Postmaster General 
to report his action herein to Congress annually, with his reasons 


therefor in each particular case. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, under the general law the Post- 
master General is authorized to adjust the losses for money 
orders, stamps, and other funds, and the purpose of this act is 
to add to it the authority to adjust the losses affecting postal 
savings banks. I therefore ask that the report be read. It is 
very brief and states the reasons pointedly for the passage of 
this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read the 
report. 

The Clerk read as follows: ‘ 

[Report No. 116, by Mr. Moon, to accompany H. R. 9321.1 

The act of May 9, 1888, as amended by the act of June 11, 1896, 
authorizes the Postmaster General to reimburse postmasters for losses 
of certain funds resulting from burglary, fire, or other unavoidable 
casualty while such funds were in their custody or in transit to their 
d a depositories. There is no provision of law, however, for 
granting such relief in the ease of losses of postal savings funds, tal 
savings: cards, savings stamps and certificates, key-deposit funds, 
funds to cover ge on mailings, and funds received as 
deposits to cover orders for stam envelopes. The object of the 
accompanying bill is to remedy this anomalous condition and to au- 

the ter General to grant the same measure of relief as 
to losses of these funds, for which postmasters are responsible, 
— 8 = be accorded with respect to losses of fu covered by 
g law. 


Mr. MOORE. Will the gentleman from Tennessee answer a 


i question? 


Mr. MOON. If I can. 

Mr. MOORE. A loss occurred in my district recently due to 
a robbery. It was a small amount of $150 in postage stamps, 
so that this would not apply. But suppose it had been postal 
savings-bank funds, would this bill authorize the Postmaster 
General, in his discretion, to settle it? 

Mr. MOON. Postage stamps are covered by law now. 

Mr. MOORE. Yes; I know; but I am assuming that the loss 
had been postal savings-bank funds? 

Mr. MOON. The Postmaster General has no authority to 
adjust such a loss, The passage of this bill would give him that 
authority. 

Mr. MOORE. It would give him authority to adjust it with- 
out coming to Congress? 

Mr. MOON. Yes; it places it on the same basis as the 
general postal matters. 

Mr. MOORE. To what extent does it give the Postmaster 
General authority to adjust. these matters? 

Mr. MOON. Up to $10,000. 

Mr. MOORE. He could settle claims up to $10,000 without 
recourse to Congress? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. Certainly. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Can the gentleman state to 
what extent there have been losses by reason of the larceny 
of postal funds? 

Mr. MOON. No; I can not. There has been no evidence be- 
fore the committee as to the number of cases or the extent of 
the losses. x 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. As I understand it, if there is 
a loss under existing law of postal savings-bank funds, the 
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only recourse of the postmaster would be, assuming that it was 
a loss without his negligence, by a special bill in the nature 
of a claim? 

Mr. MOON. That is true. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the bill 
be read for amendment. 

The Clerk read the bill for amendment. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill favorably to the House, with the 
recommendation that it do pass. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly the committee deter- 
mined to rise, and, the Speaker having resumed the chair, Mr. 
Boourr, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union, reported that that committee had had 
under consideration the bill (H. R. 9321) to amend the act ap- 
proved May 9, 1888, as amended by the act of June 11, 1896, and 
had directed him to report the same back without amendment, 
with the recommendation that the bill do pass. 

The SPEAKER ‘The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Moon, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


PAYMENT OF POSTAL MONEY ORDERS, 


Mr. MOON, Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads, I call up the bill (H. R. 9317) 
to regulate the payment of postal money orders. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That under such rules and regulations as the Post- 
master General shall prescribe postal money orders may be issued pay- 
able at any money-order post office, and on and after the date upon 
which such rules and regulations become effective all money orders shall 
be legally payable at any money-order post office, although drawn on a 
specified office; and that all laws or parts of laws in conflict herewith 
are hereby repealed. 

Mr, MOON. Mr. Speaker, there is nothing in the bill except 
the proposition to change the law so as to allow money orders 
issued from one post office to another to be paid in any money- 
order office in the United States. I ask that the Clerk rend the 
report. 

The Clerk read the report (by Mr. Moon), as follows: 

The Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, to which was 
725 House bill 9317, has considered the same and recommends that 

0 ss. 

The purpose of the bill is to broaden the scope of the postal money 
order by making it payable at any money-order post office instead of 
at a specified office, as at present. There is an increasing demand that 
such orders shall be payable anywhere to meet the requirements of com- 
mercial usage. The limitation that a postal money order may be paid 
only at the office on which drawn has been a great inconvenience to 
patrons of the system, and the reason for this restriction ceased to 
exist with the discontinuance of the letter of advice. The facility with 
which money in this form may be transported and used in clearing 
accounts will be a distinct aid to commerce, and there appears to be no 
reason why money orders payable at any money-order ollles should not 
be absolutely safe when issued under rules and regulations prescribed 
by the Postmaster General. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. : 

Mr. MANN. Was this bill referred to the Post Office Depart- 
ment for recommendation? 

Mr. MOON. This bill, I will say to the gentleman, is the 
creature of the Post Office Department itself. 

Mr. MANN. I suspected as much, and therefore I wanted to 
have that fact go into the RECORD. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say to the House, if it 
is not already so understood, the three bills acted upon this 
evening are propositions that come from the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I am not certain, and I expect the 
gentleman is not certain, what the result of the bill will be or 
whether it will work satisfactorily, but I do not wish the Post 
Office Department to hereafter blame Congress for this legis- 
lation. 

Mr. MOON. No. The Post Office Department advised me 
and the committee that it will work all right. y 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
ask the gentleman if his attention has been called, in line 7, to 
the word “legally,” appearing before the word “ payable,” and 
whether there is any necessity for that word—if it would not 
be better legislative form to leave it out? 

Mr. MOON. I do not know that it would. It never hurts 
to put in the word legally“ anywhere. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. It seems to me that if Con- 
gress authorizes that something shall be payable, it ought to be 
an inference that it is legally payable. 

Mr. MOON, Money orders are now legally payable only at 
the office in which they are drawn. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. They are only payable. 


Mr. MOON. Well, only legally payable there. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Speaker, as I understand it now, when a 
money order is issued payable at a certain office there is a letter 
of advice sent to the postmaster at the paying office, 

Mr. MOON, That was the law, but it has been discontinued. 

Mr. PAYNE. That was for the purpose of safety, I suppose? 

Mr. MOON. Yes. 

Mr. PAYNE. But if it has been tried and discontinued, and 
there is no necessity for it, there can be no objection to this. 

Mr. MOON. The Post Office Department has not said to us 
what rules and regulations would be adopted in respect to this; 
but they do say they can provide rules and regulations that will 
make these orders legally payable at any office in the United 
States, with proper safeguards. It is an experiment, of course, 
but I think one in which there is no possible danger. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Moon, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


REGENTS OF SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to announce that he has 
reappointed Mr. PEPPER, of Iowa, and Mr. Ferris, of Oklahoma, 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution, and Mr. ROBERTS, of 
Massachusetts, to take the place of Mr. Dalzell, of Pennsylvania. 
The Clerk will continue the call of the committees. 

The Clerk proceeded to call the committees. 


RAILROADS IN ALASKA, 


Mr. HOUSTON (when the Committee on the Territories was 
called). Mr. Speaker, I am directed by the Committee on the 
Territories to call up the bill (H. R. 1739) to authorize the 
President of the United States to locate, construct, and operate 
railroads in Alaska, and for other purposes. This is a bill on 
the Union Calendar. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Speaker, before the House resolves 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of this bill, I desire to state that 
there is an understanding between the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Houston] and myself, inasmuch as I am opposed to 
the bill, that there would be no agreement reached to-night as to 
time for debate, but that when the bill comes up on next 
Wednesday we would then make an agreement as to time to be 
consumed in the discussion of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The House will automatically resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of this bill, and the gentleman froin 
Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] will take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 1739, with Mr. Harrison in the chair. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from ‘Tennessee asks 
unanimous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed 
with. Is there objection? 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right tc ob- 
ject, will this keep the copy of the bill out of the Recorp? 

Mr. MANN. It will not be printed in the Recorp unless it 
is read or ordered in. 

Mr. MURDOCK. It seems to me that a bill of this impor- 
tance and novel character ought to be put in the RECORD. 

Mr. MANN. I suggest that the gentleman from Tennessee 
ask unanimous consent to dispense with the first reading of it 
and that it be printed in the Recorp as though read. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
dispense with the first reading of the bill, and that the bill be 
printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. You do not want the entire 
bill? 

Mr. HOUSTON. The bill as reported from the committee. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The bill technically in- 
cludes all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Housrox] asks unanimous consent that the first reading of the 
bill be dispensed with and that the bill as amended by the 
committee be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. MANN. That the committee substitute be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, That the committee substitute be printed 
in the Recorp. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 


i — 
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The committee substitute is as follows: 


That thé President of the United States is hereby empowered, 
thorized, and directed to adopt and use a name by which to designate 
the railroad or railroads and properties to be located, owned, acquit, 
or operated under the authority of this act; to employ such officers, 
agents, or agencies, in his discretion, as may be necessary to enable him 
to carry out the oses of this act, such officers, agents, or agencies 
to be appointed or designated by him or under his direction; to au- 
thorlze and require such officers, agents, or agencies to perform any or 
all of the duties imposed upon him by the terms of this act; to detail 
and require any officer or officers in Engineer 1 5 in the Army or 
Navy, or any official in the civil list of the United States, to perform 
service under this act. without additional pay, but upon allowance of 
actual subsistence and traveling expenses; to locate and designate a 
route or routes for a line or of standard-gauge d in the 
Territory of Alaskn, to be so located as to connect one or more of the 
open Pacifice Ocean harbors on the southern coast of Alaska with the 
nuvigable waters in the interior of Alaska, and with a coal field or 
fields yielding coal sufficient in quality and quantity for naval use, 30 
us best to aid in the development of the agricultural and mineral or 
other resources of Alaska, and the settlement of the public 
therein, and so as to provide transportation of coal for the Army and 
Navy, of troops, arms, munitions of war, of the mails, and for other 
governmental and public uses; to construct and build a standard-gauge 
railroad or railroads, with the necessary branch lines, feeders, ings, 
switches, and spurs along such route or routes as he may so locate and 
designate; to purchase or otherwise acquire all real and personal prop- 
erty necessary to carry out the purposes of this act; to exercise the 

ower of eminent domain in acquiring property for such use, which use 
s hereby declared to be a public use, by condemnation in the courts of 
Alaska in accordance with the laws now or hereafter in force there 4 
to acquire rights of way, terminal grounds, and all other rights; an 
to exercise all the powers granted to railroad companies under and by 
virtue of the act of Congress entitled “An act extending the homestead 
laws and providing for right of way for railroads in the -District of 
Alaska, and for other purposes,” approved May 14, 1898, and all 
amendments thereto; to purchase or otherwise acquire all necessa 
equipment for the construction and operation of such railroad or rail- 
roads for the transportation of freight and passengers; to -build or 
otkerwise nequire docks, wharves, terminal facilities, and all struc- 
tures needed for the equipment and operation of such railroad or rail- 
roads: to fix, change, or modify rates for the transportation of freight 
and passengers subject to the m eben of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, 2s hereinafter provided; to receive compensation therefor, 
and to perform generally all the usual duties of a common carrier for 
hire; to make and establish rules and regulations, not in violation of 
law, for the control and operation of said railroad or railroads; to 
employ agents and employees for the conduct of the business of said 
railroad or railroads, and to fix and provide their compensation; to 
lease the said railroad or railroads after completion upon such terms 
as he may deem proper, but no lease shall be for a longer period than 
10tyears, or in the event of failure to lease to operate the same until 
the further action of Congress; to lease, purchase, condemn, or other- 
Wise acquire any other line or lines of railroad in Alaska which may be 
necessary to complete the construction of the line or lines of railroad 
designated or located by him in the first instance, upon such terms as 
he may deem proper; to make contracts or agreements with any other 
railroad or with any steamship company for joint transportation of 
freight or passengers, and to make such other contracts as may be 
necessary to carry out any of the pu of this act; to transfer any 
tools, equipment, or other propert belonging to the United States and 
used in the construction of the Panama Canal or other Government 
work for the use of such railroad and railroads in Alaska; and no 
eharge shall be made therefor, but credit may be taken for the fair 
value thereof by the department having them in charge. 

Src, 2. That the Interstate Commerce Commission shall have as full 
power and authority over all matters connected with said railroad or 
railroads as it has by law over other railroads, and ergo in this 
act sin m anywise limit its powers or duties in respect to sail rallroad 
or railroads. 

Sec. 3. That the Secretary of the Treasury, upon the order of the 
President, is hereby authorized to borrow, on the credit of the United 
States, from time to time as the proceeds may be required to defray 
expenditures authorized by this act (such proceeds, when received, to be 
used 1 for the purpose of meeting such expenditures) the sum of 
$35,000,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, and to prepare 
and issue therefor coupon or registered bonds of the United States in 
such form as he may prescribe in denominations of $100 or some 
multiple of that sum, redeemable in gold coin at the pleasure of the 
United States after 10 years from the date of their issue and payable 
30 years from such date, and bearing interest, payable quarterly in 
gold colin, at a rate not to exceed 3 per cent 1850 annum; and the bonds 
herein authorized shall be exempt from all taxes or duties of the 
United States as well as from taxation in any form by or under State, 
municipal, or local authority: Provided, That said bonds may be dis- 
posed of by the Secretary of the Treasury at not léss than par under 
such regulations as he may prescribe, giving to all the citizens of the 
United States an equal opportunity to subscribe therefor, but no com- 
mission shall be allowed or paid thereon; and there is hereby 1 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated 
the sum of $1.000,000, to be used for carrying out the provisions of 
this act, including the expense of preparing, advertising, and issuing 
the bonds herein authorized, to continue available until expended : 
Provided, That so much of the said sum of $1,000,000 as shall have 
been expended shall be reimbursed to the Treasury out of the first pro- 
ceeds of the sale of said bonds. 

Sec, 4. That there is hereby created a redemption fund in the United 
States Treasury to be known as “The A -Railway Redemption 
Fund,” into which shall be paid 50 per cent of all moneys derived from 
the sale or disposal of any of the public lands in Alaska or the coal 
or mineral therein contained, or the timber thereon, and into which 
fund shall be paid the net earnings of said railroad or railroads above 
maintenance charges and operating ses. The said redemption 
fund, or any part thereof, shall be u from time to time, upon the 
order of the President, to pay the interest on the bonds authorized and 


issued under the provisions of this act, and to redeem, can and re- 
tire said bonds under such rules and regulations as the President may 
establish in accordance with the provisions of this act. 

Src. 5. That the officers, agents, or 7. laced in charge of the 
work by the President shall make to the President y, and at 
such other periods as either 


may be required by the President or b 
House of Congress, full and com 


LI——42 


and of all moneys received and expended in the construction of said 
work and in the operation of said work or works, and in the perf 


orm- 
ance of their duties in connection therewith. The annual reports 


herein provided for shall be by the President transmitted to Congress. 

Sec. 6. That it is the intent and pur of Congress through this 
act to authorize and empower the President of the United States, and 
he is hereby fully authorized and empowered, through such officers, 
agents, or agencies as he may appoint or employ, to do all lawful acts 


and things in addition to those specially authorzed in this act necessary 


to enable him to accomplish the purposes and objects of this act. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Chairman, I merely called up this bill 
to get the bill under headway, and I now move that the com- 
mittee rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. HARRISON, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 
1739 and had directed him to report that it had come to no 
resolution thereon. 


ELECTION TO COMMITTEES. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to move the elec- 
tion of members of committees at the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois. I ask that the letter which I send to the Clerk's 
desk be read. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the letter. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


DECEMBER 5, 1913. 
Hon. BECAR W. UNDERWOOD, 


airman Committee on Ways and Means. 


Dear Mr. UNDERWOOD : I beg to make the following recommendations 
concerning appointment of Republican Members on committees to fill 
cies: 


JOHN A. Perers, of Maine, to the Committee on Claims and the 
Committee on Insular Affairs. f 
Catvin D. Parga, of Massachusetts, to the Committee on Patents, 
ea on the Revision of the Laws, and Committee on Railways 
‘anals. 


SAMUEL WALLIN, of New York, to the Committee on Industrial Arts 
and Ex tions. í 


Mr. ALLIN resigns from the Committee on Railways and Canals, 
which leaves a vacancy there. 
JAMES R. MANN, 


Yours, very truly, 
Chairman Conference Minority. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, at the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois, I move that the gentlemen who are 
named in the letter be elected to the committee places as named, 
and on that I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The question was taken, and the motion to elect was agreed to. 


REPORT OF NATIONAL FORESTRY COMMISSION (s. DOC, NO, 307). 


Mr. LEE of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, the chairman of the Na- 
tional Forestry Commission has made a report to Congress, 
through the Secretary of War, who asks that a thousand extra 
copies of that report be printed. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LEE] 
asks unanimous consent that a thousand extra copies of the 
report of the National Forestry Commission be printed. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, when 
was this submitted? 

Mr. LEE of Georgia. It was submitted to-day. 

752 aoe Does the gentleman know what it will cost to 
print it 

Mr. LEE of Georgia. Very little; it is a very short report, 
and there is a very great demand for the information which 
this report contains, and the Secretary of War requests it. 

Mr. MANN. Has it matter that is illustrated? 

Mr. LEE of Georgia. I think not; there are no cows in it, or 
trees. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I would like to ask the gentleman what is the 
character of the report? 

Mr. LEE of Georgia. It is the report of the commission for 
the past year, which report is required by Congress annually. 
This report is made through the Secretary of War. $ 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Is this in relation to the 
Appalachian Reserve? 

Mr. LEE of Georgia. The Appalachian and White Mountain. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT, 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

_ The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 2 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned to meet to-morrow, Thurs- 
day, December 11, 1918, at 12 o’clock noon. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting 
a statement showing in detail what officers or employees (other 
than special agents, inspectors, or employees who in the dis- 
charge of their regular duties are required to constantly travel) 
of the Department of the Interior have traveled on official busi- 
ness from Washington to points outside of the District of Colum- 
bia during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1913 (H. Doc. No. 
464); to the Committee on Expenditures in the Department of 
the Interior and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, transmitting 
information regarding the study and investigation of the boll 
weevil and hog cholera plagues, as directed in House resolution 
No. 254, dated September 16, 1913 (H. Doc. No, 462); to the 
Committee on Agriculture and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. FINLEY, from the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 3398) to authorize 
the carrying of mail by aeroplane or any similar device, re- 
ported the same without amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 126), which said bill and report were referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. IGOE, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 10158) to amend an act 
entitled “An act making appropriations to provide for the 
expenses of the government of the District of Columbia for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1895, and for other purposes,” which 
act was approved August 7, 1894, reported the same with an 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 125), which said bill 
and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

Mr. CLAYTON, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 8734) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to prevent the disclosure of national-defense 
secrets,’ approved March 3, 1911, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 124), which said bill 
and report were referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions 
vere severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, 
and referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

Mr. ADAMSON, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to which was referred joint resolution (H. 
J. Res. 165) for recognition of the services of the late 
David Du B. Gaillard, lieutenant colonel, Corps of Engineers, 
United States Army, as a member of the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission, and for the relief of Mrs. Katherine Davis Gaillard, 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 122), which said joint resolution and report were referred 
to the Private Calendar. 

Mr. HAYDEN, from the Committee on the Public Lands, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 3638) providing for the 
issuance of patent to George W. Wolf, reported the same with 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 123), which said bill 
and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LENROOT: A bill (H. R. 10233) for the purchase 
of a site and the erection thereon of a public building at Lady- 
smith, Wis.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BORLAND: A bill (H. R. 10234) to provide for the 
cost of street paving in the District of Columbia; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HAYES: A bill (H. R. 10235) making appropriations 
for the printing and publishing of maps and reports relating to 
the kelp beds on the Pacific coast; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. pi 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10236) providing for the payment of cer- 
tain claims of the State of California growing out of the Indian 
wars; to the Committee on Claims. 


By Mr. REILLY of Connecticut: A bill (H. R. 10237) rati- 
fying the establishment of the boundary line between the States 
of Connecticut and Massachusetts; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. ; 

By Mr. McGILLICUDDY: A bill (H. R. 10238) to donate to 
General Knox Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution, 
Thomaston, Me., the tract of land known as the Old Fort St. 
paired Military Reservation; to the Committee on Military 


By Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 10239) to amend 
section 4 of the reclamation act approved June 17, 1902; to the 
Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. t 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10240) to amend section 3 of the act ap- 
proved August 9, 1912, providing for issuance of patents on 
reclamation entries, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Irrigation of Arid Lands, 

By Mr. WALLIN: A bill (H. R. 10241) for the purchase of a 
site and the erection of a Federal building at Canajoharie, N. V.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10242) for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a Federal building at St. Johnsville, N. L.; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. MOORE: A bill (H. R. 10243) authorizing an appro- 
priation for a dry dock at the Philadelphia Navy Yard; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. FOWLER: A bill (H. R. 10244) appropriating $100,000 
to improve the harbor and Ohio River and levee at Shawnee- 
town, III.; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10245) providing for the increase of com- 
pensation and wages of the officers, employees, and servants in 
the various departments of the United States Goyernment; to 
the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. PORTER: A bill (H. R. 10246) authorizing the pur- 
chase of a site and the building of a post office in Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. MOTT: A bill (H. R. 10247) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of War to donate to the Fort Oswego Chapter, Daughters 
of the American Revolution, of Oswego, N. Y., two bronze or 
1 cannon or fieldpieces; to the Committee on Military 

‘airs. 

By Mr. WINGO: A bill (H. R. 10248) to prohibit interfer- 
ence with commerce among the States and Territories and with 
foreign nations, and to remove obstructions thereto, and to pro- 
hibit the transmission of certain messages by telegraph, tele- 
phone, cable, or other means of communication between States 
ag Territories and foreign nations; to the Committee on Agri- 

ture. 

By Mr. HAYES: A bill (H. R. 10249) to regulate the coming 
into and the residence within the United States of certain 
classes of aliens, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 10250) to provide pensions 
for the officers and soldiers of the Indian wars of the United 
States which occurred prior to the year 1880; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10251) to create the Oregon Caves National 
Park; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 10252) preventing inter- 
state shipment, shipment into foreign countries, of heifer calves 
under age of 18 months, slaughtered, or for the purpose of being 
slaughtered; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 10253) to amend 
sections 39 and 111 of the act approved March 4, 1909, entitled 
“An act to codify, revise, and amend the penal laws of the 
United States”; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. TRIBBLE: A bill (H. R. 10254) to provide for tha 
erection of a public building in the city of Covington, Ga.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10255) to provide for the erection of a pub- 
lie building in the city of Eatonton, Ga.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10256) to provide for the erection of a pub- 
lic building in the city of Madison, Ga.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 10257) to provide for an 
examination and survey of the Baltimore Harbor and entrances 
thereto, with a view to increasing the depth and width of the 
channels to the Chesapeake Bay; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 10258) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to sell to the city of Lawton, Okla., a tract 
of land to be used for watershed and water-supply purposes; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 
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By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 10259) to increase pension 
for total blindness; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. GOLDFOGLRE: Resolution (H. Res. 338) providing 


information on the income-tax law; to the Committee on 
Printing. 

By Mr. MACDONALD: Resolution (H. Res. 341) directing the 
House to determine whether certain officers and agents of the 
National Association of Manufacturers have not been guilty 
of practices rendering them liable to punishment for contempt; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 342) directing the House to deter- 
mine whether, under the report of the Select Committee on 
Lobby Investigations, Representative James THOMAS MCDERMOTT 
has not been shown to be guilty of disgraceful and dishonorable 
misconduct and venality rendering him unworthy of a seat in 
the House, and justly liable to expulsion from the same; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROGERS: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 167) to enable 
the Government of the United States to hold in 1915, in con- 
nection with the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, the 
Second Pan American Scientific Congress; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HOBSON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 168) pro- 
posing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REILLY of Connecticut: Memorial of the Legislature 
of the State of Massachusetts, requesting approval by Congress 
of the boundaries between the States of Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut established by legislation in said States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAIR: A bill (H. R. 10260) granting an increase of 
pension to Richard S. Hutchings; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, . 

By Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 10261) granting a pension 
to Francis M. Brown; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10262) granting an increase of pension tọ 
Michael Cavanagh; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 10263) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James Whyde; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BOOHER: A bill (H. R. 10264) granting an increase 
of pension to John P. Bischoff; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 10265) granting 
an increase of pension to Nancy E. Robinson; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. BARTHOLDT: A bill (H. R. 10266) granting a pen- 
sion to Elizabeth Maurer; to the Committee on- Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 10267) granting an increase of 
pension to Peter W. Flood; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ESCH: A bill (H. R. 10268) granting an increase of 
pension to Henry Sickels; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FIELDS: A bill (H. R. 10269) granting a pension to 
Lula A. Bentley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10270) granting a pension to Wilburn 
Hall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 10271) to remove the 
charge of desertion from the record of Edward Whiteside; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. A 

By Mr. GEORGE: A bill (H. R. 10272) granting a pension 
to Nana E. Sears; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HELYERING: A bill (H. R. 10273) granting a pen- 
sion to Mary C. Windsor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JACOWAY: A bill (H. R. 10274) for the relief of 
W. M. Middleton; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10275) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel R. Price; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KREIDER: A bill (H. R. 10276) to place the name of 
Findlay I. Thomas upon the unlimited retired list of the Army; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LEWIS of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 10277) to remove 
the charge of desertion from the record of George Patterson; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LLOYD: A bill (H. R. 10278) to correct the military 
record of William A. Viles; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MAHAN: A bill (H. R. 10279) granting an increase 
5 2 to Margaret McGrath; to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 


By Mr. MOSS of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 10280) grant- 
ing an increase.of pension to William B. Miracle; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: A bill (H. R. 10281) granting an 
increase of pension to Racheal E, Ripley; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10282) granting an increase of pension to 
William L. Collins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PETERS of Maine: A bill (H. R. 10283) granting a 
pension to Ellen H. Russell; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 10284) granting an increase 
of pension to William G. Files; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 10285) granting a pension to 
Mollie N. Cape; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10286) granting a pension to Harrison 
Large; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10287) for the relief of the heirs of D. C. 
Dunn; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SHACKLEFORD: A bill (H. R. 10288) granting a 
pension to Geneva Beha; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 10289) granting a pen- 
sion to Lizzette Hichborn; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. SHREVE: A bill (H. R. 10290) granting a pension to 
Mary A. Hird; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10291) granting a pension to Marinus N. 
Allen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10292) granting an increase of pension 
to Josiah Hadlock; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10298) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry W. B. Mechling; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10294) granting a pension to Alice Randall; 
to the Committee on Invalid. Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10295) granting an increase of pension to 
J. J. Lyons; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10296) to place the name of Maj. D. H. 
Strickland upon the unlimited retired list of the Army; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: A bill (H. R. 10297) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Bertha Roesch; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 10298) grant- 
ing a pension to William Hinker; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10299) granting an increase of pension to 
William Flynn; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of New York: A bill (H. R. 10300) for the 
relief of the dependent mother of Henry Sloat, deceased; to the 
Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. WILLIS: A bill (H. R. 10301) granting an increase 
of pension to Jonathan Lydick; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of the National 
Wholesale Druggists’ Association, of New York City, favoring 
an appropriation by Congress for legalizing reasonable trade 
agreements; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also (by request), petition of the Kansas City (Mo.) Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, favoring the appointment of a national 
flood commission to devise a way of controlling the floods of 
Mississippi River; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. ANSBERRY: Petition of Cotton Belt Lodge, No. 204, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, Jonés- 
boro, Ark., favoring the passage of bill (H. R. 103) relative to 
the regulation of electric headlights on locomotives; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the Portland (Oreg.) Chamber of Commerce, 
favoring the passage of legislation to increase the force of the 
Office of the Supervising Architect in the Treasury Depart- 
ment for the purpose of relieving the present congested condi- 
tion; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BARTHOLDT: Petition of Tenth Ward Improvement 
Association of St. Louis, Mo., favoring an investigation into the 
contract of the Mississippi River Power Co., of Keokuk, Iowa, 
which furnishes electric power for St. Louis; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BOWDLE: Resolution of the Business Men’s Club of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, approving the resolution (H. Res. 298) relat- 
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ing to a suspension of nayal construction programs; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BYRNS. of Tennessee: Papers accompanying a bill 
granting increase of pension to Nancy E. Robinson, widow of 
Tyre Robinson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DALE: Petition of the Floersheimer Co., New Tork, 

N. V., favoring the passage of the 1-cent letter postage rate; to 
ne Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of Local Union No. 96, Journeymen Plasterers’ 
International Association, Washington, D. C., favoring the pas- 
sage of legislation to regulate plastering in the District of Co- 
lumbia ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. GARDNER: Memorial of the Cape Cod Board of 
Trade, favoring an appropriation to enable the placing of the 
proper aids to navigation in the navigable waters of the United 
States from Wings Neck to the western charter limits of the 
Cape Cod Canal, Mass.; to the Committee on Appropriations. - 

By Mr. GARNER: Petition of the Young Men’s Business 
League of Palestine, Tex., favoring an appropriation for the con- 
struction of a deep-water harbor at the mouth of the Brazos 
River; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. JACOWAY: Papers to accompany bill for the relief of 
W. M. Middleton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of citizens of Little Rock, Ark., in behalf of the 
United States Military Telegraph Corps of the Civil War; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Memorial of the Commer- 
cial Club of Ihwaco, Wash., favoring an appropriation for an n- 
vestigation of the rock supply on the Government reservation 
near the north jetty of Grays Harbor, State of Washington, for 
use in the improvement of the north jetty on said harbor; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Rhode Island: Petition of the Business 
Men’s Association of Pawtucket, R. L, favoring the passage of 
the bill for 1-cent letter postage on first-class matter; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of the Business Men's Association of Pawtucke' 
R. I., favoring the passage of the Nelson-Madden consular bill; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. LEVY: Memorial of the board of trustees of the To- 
ledo Commerce Club, favoring a revision of existing patent 
laws; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: Petition of the Hartford & New York 
Transportation €o., protesting against the passage of the sea- 
men’s bill (S. 136); to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

By Mr. MOTT: Memorial of a mass meeting of the People's 
Institute in Cooper Union, New York City, favoring the widen- 
ing of the limits of the parcel post to reduce the cost of living; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of the Portland Chamber of Commerce, of 
Portland, Oreg., favoring the passage of Senate bill 3063, for 
employment of more people in the Supervising Architect's Office 
of the Treasury Department; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

Also, memorial of the board of supervisors of Jefferson 
County, N. Y., favoring an increase in the mobile Army; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RAKER:; Memorial of the San Francisco Credit Men's 
Association, of San Francisco, Cal., favoring action by Con- 
gress assisting the people in the flood district of the Mississippi 
Valley; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of Portland, 
Oreg., favoring the passage of bili (S. 3063) relative to the em- 
ployment of more people in the Supervising Architect's office of 
the Treasury Department; to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

‘Also, memorial of San Francisco Typographical Union No. 
21, of San Francisco, Cal, favoring the passage of bills (H. R. 
1873 and S. 927) relative to making lawful agreements between 
employers and laborers; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. SCULLY: Petition of citizens of the third congres- 
sional district of New Jersey, protesting against the passage of 
bill (S. 186) to increase the equipment and crews on all boats; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries: 

By Mr. STEPHENS of California: Memorial of Local No. 64, 
N. P. P. & B., and San Francisco Typographical Union, No. 21, fav- 
oring the passage of the Bartlett-Bacon bill to take laber organi- 
zations out of the antitrust act; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, memorial of the San Francisco Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion, of San Francisco, Cal, favoring the passage of a bill for 
flood control in the lower Mississippi Valley; to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. WILLIS: Papers to accompany bill (H. R. 10232) for 
the relief of Col. Alfred C. Sharpe; to the Committee on Claims. 


SENATE. 
THURSDAY, December 11, 1913. 
The Senate met at 10 o’elock a. m. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Gronna Myers Smoot 
Bankhead Hollis Norris Sterling 
Bradley Hughes O'Gorman tone 
. James erman Swanson 
Brandegee Johnson Owen Thompson 
Bristow Jones Thornton. 
Bryan Kenyon Perkins Townsend 
Burleigh Kern Pomerene Vardaman 
Burton La Follette Reed arren 
Clark, Wyo. Lane Robinson eeks 
Colt Lea Sheppard Williams 
Crawford McLean rman 
Dillingham Martin, Va. Simmons 

ger Martine, N. J. Smith, S. C. 


Mr. KERN. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Bacon] will be unavoidably detained for an 
hour or two this morning on account of official business. 

I also desire to announce that the senior Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Tuomas] is absent on account of illness. This an- 
nouncement may stand for the day. 

Mr. THORNTON. I desire to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. RANSDELL] is absent on departmental business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-four Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The Secretary 
will read the Journal of the proceedings of the preceding session. 

The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 

BANKING AND CURRENCY. 


Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that I 
shall address the Senate upon banking and currency on Friday 
8 of this week at 8 o'clock. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I submit two amendments to the 
pending currency bill which I ask to have printed and lie on 
the table. 

I desire to give notice that with the permission of the Senate I 
shall speak to the amendments, not at any great length, on 
Saturday morning immediately after the conclusion of the 
routine morning business. 

submitting the amendments I wish to say that I regard 
very good, indeed, a great deal of this bill. F think it will 
introduce a number of very valuable improvements in our 
I value very highly the assiduity and sincerity and 
publie spirit of the members of the Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, as displayed in the work they have done 
in considering and preparing amendments to this measure. I 
think they are entitled to grateful recognition from us all upon 
both sides, both parts of the committee, and they certainly 
have it from me. ut, sir, I think there are two exceedingly 
vicious provisions ih the bill—one, what I regard as a greenback 
inflation provision, and the other the provision for the guar- 
anty of bank deposits. Upon these I have submitted the 
amendments, and shall make some remarks: 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendments will be printed 

and lie on the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE, 


A message from the House of Representatives, by D. K. Hemp- 
stead, its enrolling clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H. R. 8667. An act to promote the efficiency of the Naval 
Militia, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9317. An act to regulate the payment of postal money 
orders; 

H. R. 9318. An act to amend the act approved June 25, 1910, 
entitled “An act to establish postal savings depositories for 
depositing savings at interest with the security of the Govern- 
ment for repayment thereof, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 9321. An act to amend the act approved May 9, 1888, as 
amended by the act of June 11, 1896; and 

H. R. 10081. An act to make the tenure of the office of the 
Major General Commandant of the Marine Corps for a term of 
four years. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. WEEKS presented a petition of the congregation of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Blandford and Russell, in the 
State of Massachusetts, praying for the passage of the so-called 
antipolygamy bill, which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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Mr. WEEKS (for Mr. Longe) presented a memorial of the 
Council of Jewish Women, of Boston, Mass, remonstrating 
against the proposed segregation of races in the Government 
departments, which was referred to the Committee on Civil Serv- 
ice and Retrenchment. 

Mr. PERKINS presented a petition of Typographical Union 
Ni. 21, American Federation of Labor, of San Francisco, Cal., 
praying for the enactment of legislation to make lawful certain 
agreements between employers and laborers and persons en- 
gaged in agriculture or horticulture, and to limit the issuing of 
injunctions in certain cases, and for other purposes, which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

He also presented a petition of the Merchants’ Exchange of 

Oakland, Cal., praying for the enactment of legislation authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of the Interior to employ necessary architec- 
tural aid in the construction of public, buildings, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 


BANKING AND CURRENCY. 


Mr. STERLING. I send to the desk a letter from the presi- 
dent of the James Valley Bank, of Huron, S. Dak., and ask that 
it may be read. 

There being no objection, the letter was read and ordered to 
lie on the table, as follows: 

JAMES VALLEY BANK, 
Huron, 8. Dak., December 8, 1913. 
Hon. THOMAS STERLING, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O. 


Dran Sin: I am in receipt of a copy of the currency measure as re- 
1 by the committee, and also the . the first of which 
received through your kindness and for w thank you. It seems 


roposed bill. 
ent of the 
R. E. Coxn, President. 
BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. STONE: à 

A bill (S. 3625) to authorize the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Railway Co, to construct a bridge across the Mississippi River 
near the city of Hannibal, in the State of Missouri; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 2 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 3626) for the relief of the estate of Lemuel Thomas, 
deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WEEKS (for Mr. Loben): 

A bill (S. 3627) granting a pension to Corda P. Gracey; and 

A bill (S. 3628) granting an increase of pension to Alvin 
Woodman (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MoLEAN: 

A bill (S. 8629) granting an increase of pension to Isabella H. 
Dealing (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 8630) granting an increase of pension to Mary F. 
Chamberlain (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHIELDS: 

A bill (S. 3631) to provide for the appointment of clerks of 
the courts of the United States, to fix their terms of office and 
compensation, and require them to make reports of funds re- 
ceived and disbursed by them, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RANSDELL: 

A bill (S. 3632) providing for the eradication of the cotton 
boll weevil; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr, SHERMAN: 

A bill (S. 3633) for the relief of the legal representatives of 
Daniel J. Snow; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3634) granting an increase of pension to William J. 
Keen; and 

A bill (S. 8635) granting an increase of pension to William 
Green; to the Committee on Pensions, . 

By Mr. HUGHES: 

A bill (S. 8636) granting an increase of pension to Edgar A. 
Hamilton; to the Committee on Pensions. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY BILE, 

Mr. OVERMAN submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 959) to provide an exclusive remedy 
and compensation for accidental injuries, resulting in disability 
or death, to employees of common carriers by railroads engaged 
in interstate or foreign commerce, or in the District of Colum- 
bia, and for other purposes, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed. 


PROSECUTIONS UNDER WHITE-SLAVE ACT. 


Mr. JONES. I submit a resolution and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 
The resolution (S. Res. 235) was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Attorney General of the United States be, and he 
is hereby, directed to advise the Senate what instructions, if any, have 
been sent to the United States district attorneys for the various dis- 
tricts In the State of Washington relating to the enforcement of the 
act of Congress, commonly known as Mann white-slave act, and 
whether or not instructions have been given to the United States attor- 
neys for said districts not to prosecute any cases under said act, ex- 
cept those of an international character. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Washington asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. KERN. I object. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made, and the resolu- 
tion will go over under the rule. 


RECEIVER OF PUBLIC MONEYS AT SPRINGFIELD, MO. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The morning business is closed. 

Mr. MYERS. I did not hear the order of committee reports. 
I was called ont of the Chamber for a moment. I ask leave that 
I may submit a report from the Committee on Public Lands. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will receive the report 
out of order. 

Mr. MYERS. From the Committee on Public Lands I report 
back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 3403) to abolish 
the office of receiver of public moneys at Springfield, Mo., and 
for other purposes, and I submit a report (No. 140) thereon. I 
call the attention of the Senator from Missouri to the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the cal- 
endar. 

Mr. STONE. If it goes to the calendar, it is all right; but I 
was abont to ask unanimous consent for its consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair simply made the formal 
order, not observing that the Senator from Missouri had risen 
to the bill and therefore will recall it. 

Mr. STONE. I should like to have the bill considered. 

Mr. MYERS. It is a very simple bill. I am satisfied no one 
will object to it, and that it will not take half a minute to dis- 

of it. 

Mr. STONE. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. NORRIS. Is this the bill relating to the Springfield, Mo., 
land office? 

Mr. MYERS. It is. 

Mr. NORRIS. The bill has not been considered by the com- 
mittee, and the report has been made without a meeting of the 
committee. 

Mr. MYERS. This bill proposes to abolish an office. Being 
such an unusual bill, I think it ought at once to receive favor- 
able attention from everybody. There is only one land office in 
the State of Missouri, and I am informed that the salaries of 
the officers and the expense of running that office are wholly un- 
necessary. The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Srone] can state 
how much public land there is now in the State of Missouri—I 
think about as much as you could put in your pocket. The bill 
provides that the land office shall be abolished by the end of 
this year. In order to do that we must get quick action on the 
bill and get it over to the other House. I admit that there was 
no formal meeting, but that the committee was polled. 

I have been trying to get a meeting of the committee, but 
could not get one under the circumstances, until the currency 
bill has been disposed of. I desire to say that I do not favor 
polling committees on bills of any importance, and so long as 
I am chairman of the Committee on Public Lands I can assure 
Senators it will never be done on any bill as to which there can 
be any serious difference of opinion. Here, however, is a little 
bill to abolish a very insignificant office. It must be done, if 
done at all, by the 30th of this month; and I will admit that 
in this instance I polled the committee, and a majority of the 
committee indorsed the bill. These are the facts. 

Mr. STONE. If Senators will pardon me, we could dispose 
of this matter by letting the bill go to the calendar. What the 
Senator from Montana says sbout it being necessary to pass the 
bill by the end of the month is all right, but we can amend 
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the bill in that particular when we take it up. Just let the bill 
go to the calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go to the calendar. 
Morning business is closed, and the calendar under Rule VIII 
is in order. 


MOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred to the Committee on Nayal Affairs: 

H. R. 8667. An act to promote the efficiency of the Naval 
Militia, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 10081. An act to make the tenure of the office of the 
major general commandant of the Marine Corps for a term of 
four years. 

The following bills were seyerally read twice by their titles 
and referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads: 

H. R. 9317. An act to regulate the payment of postal money 
orders ; 

H. R. 9318. An act to amend an act approved June 25, 1910, 
entitled “An act to establish postal savings depositories for 
depositing savings at interest with the security of the Govern- 
ment for repayment thereof, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 9321. An act to amend the act approved May 9, 1888, as 
amended by the act of June 11, 1896. 


BANKING AND CURRENCY, 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I gave notice that I would 
address the Senate immediately after the close of routine morn- 
ing business this morning, but as I understand the senior Sena- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. Sronr] would like to address the Senate 
for a time, I shall be glad to yield to him if he so desires, 

Mr. OWEN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the banking and currency bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7837) to provide for the establish- 
ment of Federal reserve banks, to furnish an elastic currency, 
to afford means of rediscounting commercial paper, to establish 
a more effective supervision of banking in the United States, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I advise the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Burton] that the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stonr] is not 
prepared at this moment to take the floor. 

Mr. BURTON. ‘The Senator from Missouri saw me a very 
few moments ago and stated that he desired te proceed. How- 
ever, I am entirely ready to go ahead now. J 

Mr. OWEN. ‘The Senator from Missouri stated just a moment 
ago that he was not ready to go on, as he did not expect to 
ave the measure come up so early. 

Mr. BURTON. Very well, then, Mr. President, I will proceed 
in pursuance of the notice I gave on yesterday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Ohio is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I desire to address the Senate 
particularly on the question of regional banks as contrasted with 
u central institution. 

Mr. President, I enter upon the discussion of this subject 
with some hesitation because of the conditions existing under 
the resolution adopted by the Senate for sessions lasting for 
11 hours. Members of the Senate are wearied by long attend- 
ance. Much worse than this, however, is the inability to obtain 
that degree of attention which would be given in case normal 
ours were the rule. 

I quite agree with those who have stated that the bill now 
pending presents questions as important as any which have re- 
ceived consideration from Congress since the Civil War. While 
4 do not share the opinions of those who regard our banking 
system as altogether faulty, it nevertheless is deficient in 
essential particulars. It is difficult to command the interest of 
the people in this subject, which is technical in its nature, and 
requires the most elaborate consideration to avoid grave errors. 
These errors are liable to be crystallized into substantive law 
because of the insistence of selfish interests and the general 
prevalence of fallacious views on the subject of money and 
banking. 

From the very foundation of the Republic, and even before, 
there has been no topic upon which we have so frequently gone 
astray as upon that relating to currency and banking. It is 
worth while to quote frequently the words of John Adams in a 
letter written from Holland in 1787 to Thomas Jefferson, in 
which he said: 

All the lexities, confusions, and distresses in America arise not 
from defec their Constitution or Confederation, not from the lack 


of honor or virtue, so much as from direct Ignorance of the nature 
of coin, credit, and circulation. 


Not only was this true then, but we have a most distressing 
record of errors in our financial policy all along the line, 
including various mistakes in legislation which now are uni- 
versally recognized and find no defenders. Actuated by the 
necessity for financial reform and spurred on by the crisis of 
1907, the National Monetary Commission commenced in 1908 a 
most elaborate examination of this subject. The result was a 
library affording a mine of information surpassing in compre- 
hensiveness and value any previous list of publications on mone- 
tary and banking topics, No one who has read the hearings 
before the Senate Committee on Banking and Currency can fail 
to recognize the incalculable value of the information obtained 
or the industry and patriotic interest of the members of the 
committee. These hearings show the advantage of a discussion 
upon a definite, concrete proposition, such as was presented 
by the bill which passed the House. Almost every phase of 
opinions on monetary questions was represented. While no 
doubt some of those who appeared before the committee pre- 
sented little of permanent value, all the material obtained is 
valuable because it represents the viewpoint of American citi- 
zens anxious to aid in the solution of the important problems 
which are pending. 

There are several propositions before the Senate which may 
be generally described as included under two classes: First, for 
a regional bank system, for which two bills have been intro- 
duced, one—the Owen bill—provides for not less than 8 nor 
more than 12 district or regional banks; the other—the Hitch- 
cock bill—for 4, with authority to increase that number after 
two years. In the second class a bill has been introduced 
providing for a central bank with branches, In all pending 
propositions it is contemplated that an official board appointed 
by the President shall exercise a greater or less degree of 
control. 

There is little question concerning the reforms which should 
be secured by banking and currency legislation. These reforms 
are based upon the defects and limitations of the present 
system. They are, first, to provide means for che mobilization 
and utilization of reserves; second, to make provision for 
necessary expansion and contraction in the volume of circulating 
notes. To these I would add a third, which has not occupied 
so prominent a place in this discussion, namely, the regulation 
of international exchanges, especially the export and import of 
gold. For accomplishing proper results in this regard methods 
must be established for raising and lowering rates of discount 
in response to conditions and with a view to future con- 
tingencies. It must be conceded that in all three of these 
features our banking laws are notably lacking. Barring these 
defects we have a banking system which, in its general features, 
may challenge comparison with that of any nation. A credit 
structure has been established which involves the handling of 
$25,000,000,000. “Save in times of unusual stress, accommoda- 
tions are extended to borrowers as freely as in any country of 
the world. There are certain distinctive features which char- 
acterize it. Our banking laws are based very largely on that 
idea of freedom of individual action and initiative which is 
characteristic of American business life. It has been regarded 
as desirable both in National and State legislation to allow the 
freest opportunity to those who may desire to enter the banking 
business. 

As one result the rule has been the independent organization 
of separate institutions. The branch banking system has not 
been favored. There are in the United States, according to the 
recently issued report of the Comptroller of the Currency, 
29,254 banks, of which 7,473 are national. Of the remainder 
there are 18,520 State banks reporting to the comptroller and 
3,261 so-called nonreporting banks. It may be remarked in this 
connection that more than 20,000 State banks and credit insti- 
tutions conduct their business under the divergent laws of 48 
different States. As a consequence this country is confronted 
with a problem of banking and currency reform unique in the 
history of banking and unprecedented in the character and the 
number of complications to be dealt with. 

Mr. President, in approaching this subject, we can not over- 
look the fact that in this country we have a great variety of 
banking laws, different rules for organization, different rules 
as to reseryes, and varying laws as to rates of interest and 
penalties for charging illegal rates. In a country in which the 
banking business has been in some degree concentrated the 
problem is much simpler than in our own. 

In comparison with the very large number of independent 
banks in the United States there are in the Republie of France 
only 27 separate institutions, of which the larger banks have 
very numerous branches. More than half the capital belongs 
to four institutions, and perhaps four-fifths of the deposits are 
held by them. These are the Bank of France, the Crédit 
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Lyonnais, Société Générale, and the Comptoir d'Escompte de 
Paris. In Germany there are only 421 independent banks, 
many of them with branches. In Canada there are 29 chartered 
banks, with 2,200 branches. 

I am far from saying that the passage of either the so-called 
Owen bill or the Hitchcock bill might not be a benefit to the 
country and improve its banking facilities. Throughout each 
proposed measure there appears a careful recognition of the 
defects of our present system, a sincere and earnest desire to 
make our banking system what it should be. Nevertheless, it 
seems to me that both of these measures contain serious defects 
and fall far short of promising the beneficial results which 
could be secured. The success of either bill must depend in 
large degree upon two things: First, the extent to which exist- 
ing institutions may become members under the plan, and, sec- 
ond, the quality of the men chosen as members of the proposed 
Federal reserve board. Should either of these bills become a 
law, or, indeed, any bill providing for a board of Government 
directors, the responsibility for the exercise of the appointive 
power resting upon the President will be greater than in any 
exercise of the appointive power since the time of President 
Lincoln. The making or marring of our whole financtal system 
would depend very largely upon the men chosen, for the power 
lodged in them is enormous—I may say, almost limitless. It 
involves a degree of control over what has been regarded as 
private enterprise to be managed by the individual owners of 
capital invested far and away greater than anything ever yet 
attempted in this country. The plan seems to afford a prece- 
dent for the selection of Government officials to have super- 
vision and management of industrial and commercial enter- 
prises. While this may make the conservative pause, it is 
fitting that every effort be made to pass the best bill possible. 

In addition to the complications which arise from our diversi- 
fied system of banking, there is serious difficulty from the motley 
quality of our currency. We have seven forms of circulating 
medium—gold coin, silver coin, gold certificates, silver certificates, 
United States notes or greenbacks, national-bank notes, and 
Treasury notes under the act of 1890 which were issued against 
purchases of silver bullion, only a small amount of which re- 
main outstanding. To these must be added the subsidiary 
silver. s 

Of gold coin there is, according to the best estimates in the 
country, between $1,700,000,000 and $1,800,000,000, the largest 
stock of gold of any nation on the globe. Of this amount 
about $1,114,000,000 is deposited in the Treasury and is repre- 
sented by gold certificates. Of the silver dollars there are ap- 
proximately $560,000,000, of which $491,000,000 are represented 
by silver certificates. We have national-bank notes to the 
amount of approximately $735,000,000. Of the Treasury notes 
under the act of 1890, there are about $2,700,000. The greater 
part of the very large amount issued under this act, which con- 
tinued in force from June or July, 1890, until the autumn of 
1893, has been retired by the coinage of the silver bullion into 
silver dollars. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? | 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON. What was the amount of silver certificates 
stated by the Senator? 

Mr. BURTON. My recollection is $491,000,000. That is ap- 
proximately the amount. I may say in this connection that 
it is very difficult to carry all of these figures in the memory, 
because successive statements show changes in the amounts, 
and when two different statements are found in different docu- 
ments issued at different dates a confusion results which makes 
it very difficult to remember either with exactness. 

Mr. ROBINSON. What was the item of $2,700,000? 

Mr. BURTON. About $2,700,000 of Treasury notes. I have 
not the last statement before me, but I think that is the amount 
of Treasury notes issued under the act of 1890 which are now 
outstanding. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio has 
quite correctly stated that the gold held in the United States 
aggregates almost $2,000,000,000. Is it not a fact that that 
represents about one-sixth of the entire gold in the world? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes; it represents at least one-sixth. 

Mr. O’GORMAN, I only venture to make this inquiry at 
this time—— 

Mr. BURTON. I am much obliged to the Senator. because that 
fact emphasizes the strong position which we should occupy. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President 

Mr. BURTON. If the Senator from Colorado will excuse me, 
I see that according to the latest statement the amount of 
Treasury notes outstanding is $2,571,000, which is slightly less 
than the figure I gave, 
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Mr. SHAFROTH. That is correct. I was about to call at- 
tention to it. The statement of the amount of silver certificates 
outstanding is $491,354,000. 

Mr. BURTON. Precisely. 

Of the greenbacks there are $346,000,000 outstanding, sus- 
tained by a gold reserve of $150,000,000. To all these must be 
added the subsidiary silver. 

The complexity caused by these different forms of money is 
still further accentuated by the different limitations and quali- 
ties assigned to them. Some forms are legal tender, while 
others very similar in their nature are not. For example, gold 
and silver dollars are legal tender, while gold certificates and 
silver certificates are not, though they are available for the re- 
serves of banks. 

What are the arguments in favor of a central bank? In the 
first place, there is an overwhelming argument from the prac- 
tically universal policy of all the more advanced nations of the 
world, both in older and younger countries, whose people have 
considered these problems and passed through the same al- 
ternations of depression and prosperity, of depreciated currency 
and of sound money, which we have experienced. The adoption 
of a central bank by all of them has been an evolution, the 
result of trial of other methods. The principle has been adopted 
by nations so different in political institutions as Russia and 
Switzerland, so remote in locality as France and Japan, of such 
world-wide commercial relations as Great Britain, and of such 
small or limited operations as the Republie of Bolivia in South 
America. 

It is idle to say that it is to any extent an incident of abso- 
lute government or kingly authority. The sturdy Boers of the 
Transvaal Republic established a central bank before the con- 
flict with England at the close of the last century. Switzer- 
land, with its well-established system of cantonal and private 
banks, voted on this subject by a referendum. 

At first, on a vote on the 28th of February, 1897, it was re- 
jected by a vote, I believe, of 255,000 against and 190,000 in 
favor of such an institution. It was afterwards adopted. 

The following is a partial list of central banks, with the dates 
of their organization: 

The Swedish Bank, established in 1668. 

The Bank of England, established in 1694, with vital changes 
in the charter 150 years later, in 1844. 

The Bank of France, in 1800. 

The Bank of Finland, in 1811. 

The Bank of the Netherlands, in 1814. 

Norges, or the Bank of Norway, in 1816. 

The Danish Bank, in 1818. 

The Bank of Portugal, in 1822. 

The Bank of Spain, in 1849. 

The Bank of Belgium, in 1850. 

The Imperial Bank of Russia, in 1860, remodeled in 1886. 

The Imperial-Ottoman Bank of Turkey, in 1863. 

Notwithstanding the backward condition of this country and 
the unusual emergencies, political and otherwise, which have 
arisen within its borders, Turkey has a central bank suited to 
meet the usual conditions of trade. This has been of very great 
benefit, not only to the national credit of the country but to its 
business as well. y 

The Reichsbank of Germany, in 1876. 

The Austro-Hungarian Bank, in 1878. 

The Bank of Roumania, in 1880. 

Japan, entering the family of civilized nations, established a 
central bank in 1882. 

Persia established an Imperial Bank in 1889. 

Italy, in 1893. 

Switzerland, in 1905. 

I may say there has been no tendency in politics or business 
or in finance more uniform and more universal than that 
toward a central bank for the mobilization of reserves and the 
control of the note-issuing privilege. 

The following countries also have the central-bank system: 

Abyssinia, Algeria, Argentina, Australasia, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Bulgaria, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Re- 
public, Ecuador, Egypt, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
Mexico, New South Wales, New Zealand, Nigeria, Queensland, 
Salvador, Servia, Tasmania, Uruguay, Venezuela, Victoria, and 
another bank, the last of all, in West Africa. 

The stock ownership and management of these banks present 
wide varieties. For instance, the stock of the Bank of Sweden 
is owned exclusively by the Government. The Reichsbank, or 
Imperial Bank of Germany, was preceded by the National Bank 
of Prussia, the stock of which was owned by the Government. 
In the case of the Bank of England and the Bank of the Nether- 
lands, the stockholders select the directors and officials, with a 
minimum of governmental control, though each bank has practi- 
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cally the exclusive right of note issue in the country and carries 
the deposits of the Government. 

The Bank of Switzerland, one of the most recently established 
central banks, organized within less than 10 years, has a direc- 
torate of 40 members. Fifteen are chosen by the stockholders 
and 25 by the Bundesrath, or executive council of 7. 

Prior to the formation of the Imperial Bank of Germany 31 
banks in the constituent States of Germany had the privilege of 
note issue. This privilege has been for the most part concen- 
trated, so far as bank issues are concerned, in the national bank. 
There is a small amount of Government currency still outstand- 
ing in that country, a heritage from the note issues of the 
different States prior to the formation of the Empire. 

The reason of this, however, was due to tradition, a recogni- 
tion of existing conditions, rather than the result of any settled 
plan. 5 

Generally speaking, we may say that a central bank in this 
country would be like an army mobilized at one point, its whole 
power is instantly available for defense. It would secure im- 
mediate action without the delay or red tape of officialdom, as 
illustrated by the action of the proposed Federal reserve board. 
A bucket of water instantly applied is more efficient in prevent- 
ing a conflagration than a whole fire department in subduing it 
after the lapse of a little time. 

Surplus funds received from one section may be applied to 
loans whenever needed in another section with no resultant 
strain. In such a case a central bank would be only the inter- 
mediary clearing house for one section having a surplus to lend 
to another which was in need. Spreading over a vast area in 
its operations, it permits this balaneing of varying surplus and 
needs. 

A demand developing in one section would be met quietly and 
without arousing apprehension. The statements published would 
be a composite or resultant of the consolidated surpluses and de- 
ficiencies of the entire country. With several regional banks, 
any section in need would show a regional bank under strain, 
with apprehension aroused in the minds of those not trained to 
comprehensive views. Apprehension could easily cause a serious 
situation, difficult to meet, when actually no cause for dis- 
trust existed. Managers of a central bank, constantly view- 
ing the conditions of the country as a whole, would have a 
broader training that would enable them to shape their policy 
with greater intelligence. With knowledge, too, of both na- 
tional and international conditions, their course would be shaped 
with greater wisdom in the light of domestic as related to for- 
eign conditions. 

The control of foreign exchange and greater power to protect 
the gold supply, the greater credit and prestige abroad, would 
enable a central bank not only to better protect our commerce 
but also to Zurnish more aid to our Government if occasion 
should arise. 

The unquestioned strength of such an institution would elimi- 
nate the contention for the Government guaranteeing the bank 
notes. A Federal reserve agent would not have to be chosen to 
hold the collateral of regional banks to assure the meeting of 
their obligations. The Secretary of the Treasury would not 
have to exercise the perplexing and possibly dangerous discre- 
tion of locating the Government deposits or shifting them at 
will with resultant danger of discontent and disturbing results. 
It would make easy of solution the complex problem of 2 per 
cent bonds and national-bank-note circulation; would assure 
general participation by banks because of their greater faith in 
the success of such a plan; would avoid the political pressure 
to be invoked, with regional banks to compel interlending, 
rendering unstable plans for maintaining reserves, the certainty 
of which can alone give such stability as will make an open dis- 
count market possible. With a central bank, a broad discount 
market would be assured, and nothing would be more helpful to 
commerce. 

In the all-important point of mobilization of reserves there 
are manifest advantages in one institution. In every time of 
crisis and stress the most distinctive feature of American 
banking has been the eager, sometimes disgraceful, scramble of 
each separate institution to maintain a suflicient reserve for 
itself. Different localities have labored to fortify themselves 
at the expense of each other instead of working in harmony as 
they would under one central institution. This tendency would 
not be destroyed, even if it were somewhat mitigated, in case a 
plurality of institutions is still maintained, because the avowed 
object of the proposed regional plan is to provide facilities for 
different regions of the country and maintain the distinct and 
independent existence of a variety of institutions, each caring 
for a well-defined locality, and intended to carry the deposits 
and resources of that region. 
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I say, Mr. President, that the scramble between banks might 
perhaps be lessened by having 8 or 12 regional institutions; but 
I think, under the plan proposed, that even this statement must 
be made with a certain degree of reservation. As it is now, 
with our great multitude of banks, each institution works for 
itself, but with complete and voluntary control of its own busi- 
ness. The pressure which is now brought by one bank to secure 
reserves by withdrawing funds from another will be in a meas- 
ure transferred to the Federal reserve board, upon which, if 
human nature continues as it is now, an attempt will be made 
to bring political pressure to bear on behalf of one region as 
against another. It must be conceded that if vou have these 
separate, scattered institutions there must be some authority to 
effect an adjustment between them. Perhaps the so-called Fed- 
eral reserve board is the only way by which this can be accom- 
plished, but it is in itself a recognition of the necessity for. cen- 
tralization. It furnishes the strongest possible argument for 
one central bank, because it concedes in unanswerable language 
that they must all work together—if not by voluntary coopera- 
tion, if not by carrying out the ordinary laws of finance in the 
adjustment of balances, then it must be under compulsion ex- 
ercised by-a set of officials appointed by the President. 

Mr. 1 Will it interrupt the Senator to allow me a 
moment? 


Mr. BURTON. I yield with pleasure to the Senator from 


eflicient, is workable, and accomplishes all its friends hope, it 
must necessarily work and be eflicient by reason of the fact of 
its centralized power, and it becomes in fact, though not in 
name, a central bank. 

Mr. BURTON. It has a certain similarity to it. 

Mr. BORAH. In so far as it is successful and is a workable 
proposition it must be a central bank. That is to say, if the 
central board exercises the power as it should, and as efficiently 
as it should, it is the same as if it were a central bank oper- 
ating. 

Mr. BURTON. You can not make it the same as a central 
bank. Let me suggest a very simple illustration. Suppose there 
are two banks, one located at Chicago and one at New York, the 
leading financial centers of the country. Each is required to 
maintain a reserve. The New York bank calls on the Chicago 
bank for a balance, say, half a million dollars. The Chicago 
bank transmits that balance. That deducts the reserve from the 
Chicago bank, half a million dollars, and adds it to the one in 
New York. It weakens the position of the Chicago bank and 
strengthens that of the New York bank. Under a central insti- 
tution that $500,000 would count as a reserve of the whole insti- 
tution. There would be no derangement; there would be uo 
injury to any portion of the country. 

This bill contains as its central idea regional banks to pro- 
vide for different portions of the country, but in other provi- 
sions it seeks to overcome the defects which must inhere in dis- 
tinct institutions with their separate organizations, their dif- 
ferent interests, and, I may say, their rivalries. But the point 
is that when you establish these separate agencies you decen- 
tralize reserves. You fail to obtain that strength which would 
result from one central institution, one place where reserves 
could be mustered and where they would be available for use by 
the whole country as needed, and that, too, without friction, 
loss of time, or the exercise of compulsion, 

Mr. WEEKS. The Senator does not object to being inter- 
rupted? 

Mr. BURTON. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. WEEKS. I should like to suggest one other difference 
which seems to me to be vital. If a single bank is organized, 
the operations of that bank will be limited by law. There will 
be a homogeneous practice by the officers of the bank. In the 
establishment of a number of banks bringing them under one 
head, as is proposed in this bill, by authorizing a reserve board 
we are giving to this reserve board certain qualities which are 
dependent upon the character of the board itself. In other 
words, we are placing in the hands of individuals yital func- 
tions connected with banking, which, if we had one bank, would 
be legal provisions and could not be deviated from in any way. 
Will not that very fact bring about dissatisfaction and quite 
likely injustice, which will subject the whole system to more or 
less discredit? 

Mr. BURTON. I hope not, but I fear it will. I shall have 
something to say later on the subject of possible collisions be- 
tween the different banks. 

Mr. O’GORMAN, Mr. President 

Mr. BURTON. In any eyent, it would be best to have the 
management of our reserves, as far as possible, determined by 
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substantive provisions of law, by universal rules easily under- 
stood, rather than by this method, under which there must be 
constant resort to the more or less arbitrary discretion of 
officials. 

As 1 understand the banking business, each bank desires to 
manage its own affairs. It does not like to have some official 
intervene and say, “ You have been making loans in such and 
such amounts; you may be following a conservative policy, but 
you must take part of your assets and loan them to some other 
bank, managed by a different set of men, with different ideas, 
less regardful of those principles of caution and conservatism 
which will strengthen any bank.” 

I will be glad to yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. I wish to make only this inquiry. If we 
were to have a central bank in the United States similar to 
many of the European central banks referred to, would the 
power of the officials regulating and controlling the central 
bank be any less than the power now confided by the pending 
bill to the Federal reserve board? 

Mr. BURTON. It would not be less, at least in the language 
of any statute we might draw on the subject, but the conditions 
with which they would have to deal would be so radically dif- 
ferent as to obviate the necessity for the exercise of arbitrary 
power, It would avoid the necessity of keeping track of 8 or 
12 independent institutions representing different localities, 
each with its various ideas. 

Mr. O’'GORMAN. But the Senator understands that under 
the provisions, surely of the Owen bill, and, I think, of the 
Hitcheoek bill, the Federal reserve board has conferred upon 
it almost absolute power to control every phase of this proposed 
regional-bank system. Every act discharged by the officials of 
any one of the regional banks, whether there be 4 or 6 or 8 
or 10, must secure the approval of the reserve board in Wash- 
ington. Indeed, the power of the reserve board under both 
these bills is so broad and comprehensive that it is no exag- 
geration to say that either of these plans embodies the virtues 
of a central bank, because there is a centralized power domi- 
nating every phase of the entire system. 

The only real difference that can be pointed out between the 
central banks of Europe and the plan proposed by either of 
these bills is that the reserve board sitting in Washington will 
not have the physical immediate possession of reserves; but it 
has the equivalent. It has the power to give an order to any 
one or to all the reserve banks, so that its control for purposes 
of regulation or supervision is absolute and untrammeled. 

Indeed, the whole proposed plan might very well justify the 
statement that however it may be described in the bill, either 
plan contemplated is a central bank, because the great feature 
of a central bank is the centralization of control and of power, 
and that feature distinguishes either one of these bills. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I can not agree with my friend 
the Senator from New York. His argument is virtually that, in 
effect, this is a central bank. How can you have a central bank 
when you have eight different regions, and when the very prin- 
ciple of your bill is to avoid centralization and to have separate 
institutions to provide for the respective needs of different 
parts of the United States; also where it is absolutely impos- 
sible, even with an all-powerful Federal reserve board, to make 
the reserves of any one bank count as reserves of any other? 

The Senator then adds that the central board has a control 
by which it must revise each step taken by these different banks, 
Under such a system, Mr, President, where you have the various 
interests of each locality to look after, in which will be separate 
directors, with their diverse ideas as to lending and borrowing 
money and as to the management of banking business, you could 
never find men so gifted nor so able that they could control the 
system as they could with one central institution. A man with 
the eyes of Argus or the arms of Briareus would not be able to 
fulfill that task. 

I may say in passing that if they are to be entirely under 
control ef the Federal reserve board, why not say so in your 
bill and make the directors of regional banks mere agents for 
this central institution? Why give them any initiative or any 
control if they can only exercise their powers when it meets 
with the approval of a Federal reserve board? 

Mr. O'GORMAN. May I answer your question? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. GORMAN. The plan devised would seem to me to be 
far more meritorious than the strictly central bank for which 
the Senator from Ohio contends, because with a central bank in 
Burope there is one central board whose word is absolute, whose 
aid throughout the system must come from employees and 
subordinates. This, I suggest, is an improvement upon that sys- 
tem, retaining all its virtues, because we have a central board 
in Washington which, as I have said, is absolute in its author- 


ity; but that board has the aid and cooperation, under this sys- 
tem, of bankers, of representative business men, in each of the 
4, 6, 8, or 10 sections of the country where a reserve bank may 
be located. 


It does seem to me that the result of the cooperation of the 
reserve board in Washington, with the intelligent action of 
bankers and business men, not employees, throughout the coun- 
try, will promise better results than if the whole system was to 
be dominated by a board in some central spot to be dependent 
for its information upon such reports as might come to it from 
time to time from its salaried employees. . 

Mr. BORAH. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 


Mr. BORAH. I suppose the Senator's argument leads to the 
conclusion that in a conflict of power or judgment the ultimate 
power and the ultimate judgment rests in this central board. It 
is the centralized power to ultimately decide. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. Then I get back to the proposition which I 
originally submitted. If this proposition works efficiently and 
accomplishes all that it is designed to accomplish, it must in- 
evitably in the end come to be in its operation and in its effect 
a central bank. It is a central bank owned by the banks, but 
nevertheless in its operation and its power it is centralized un- 
der this board; and, according to the argument of the Senator 
from New York, whatever appears upon the statute, however it 
appears upon the face of the law, in its final working opera- 
tion it must come to be a privately owned central bank—a bank- 
owned central bank. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, that is impossible under the 
bill owing to the separate capital, the separate reserves, the 
separate organization and line of action contemplated under this 
bill, The whole question, I will say, referring further to the 
remarks of the Senator from New York, is between that har- 
mony and subordination, which would exist under a central 
bank, and independence and probably repulsion under such a 
plan as this. How valuable is the advice of these different 
directors going to be? Suppose a situation arises where the 
directors of our regional bank ask the Federal reserve board 
to require another regional bank to make them loans, and the 
directors of the second regional bank ask that they be not 
required to do so. Can it accept the advice of both? No; the 
board must side with one and take a stand against the other. 
Its constant duty would be that of deciding disputes which, 
under a central organization, would never arise. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President. 

Mr. BURTON. I shall be glad to yield to the Senator from 
Colorado. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Ohio whether the district system which is proposed in the bill 
has not this virtue? We know that wherever a bank is located 
the natural tendency will be to favor the locality to a large 
extent where the directors are. They magnify the importance 
of the questions there. Consequently, when you have one board 
located in New York or in Washington, for it would be in one 
of those places, we out West fear that they would overlook our 
portion of the country and not give us the proportion of dis- 
counts to which we might be entitled. In other words, when 
an application is made for discounts or currency the things 
that are uppermost in their minds are the conditions that imme- 
diately surround them. Of course, they have somewhat of an 
enlarged view, but, notwithstanding that, they naturally are 
interested more in the conditions immediately surrounding 
them. On that account we have feared that the accommoda- 
tions of a central bank would naturally gravitate to its part of 
the United States, which would be to the detriment of the 
other sections of the country. But when you have separate 
reserve banks, absolutely loyal to the interests of the districts 
which they represent, clothed with the power to give discounts 
to the banks of their section, there is going to be no discrim- 
ination against those people in favor of some other section of 
the United States. I will ask the Senator whether there is not 
something in that consideration? Then I will ask him another 
question, 

Mr. BURTON. Let me answer that first. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. All right. 

Mr. BURTON. Do you suppose with a central institution 
there would exist any partiality for one section when a board 
is appointed representing all parts of the country and having 
in mind the interests of every portion of it? If you think there 


should be this equal right in all the several sections, why do 
you recognize varying rates of interest in the various districts 
or portions of the country? Why not frame rules that for the 
same class of loans the rate of interest skall be the same? 
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In the bill which I have introduced I have inserted a pro- 
vision that up to 20 per cent of the capital of a member bank 
the rate of interest shall be the same. I believe that is fair. 
If we establish an institution of this kind, let it be a national 
institution. If the Government is to put its money into this 
bank, let that money be available on equal terms to every 
county and every hamlet in the United States if they bring in 
the proper security. But instead your plan breaks down at the 
very beginning. It contemplates different rules in the separate 
districts. It provides for various rates of interest in the dif- 
ferent regions. It provides that money or credit shall be trans- 
ferred not from a central reservoir, but through the cumbersome 
process under which one regional bank makes a demand upon 
another, to be determined by an arbitrary decision by an official 
board on that application. 

I want to say further, in answer to the question of the Sena- 
tor from Colorado, that in the countries in which central banks 
have been established there exists the most perfect provision 
for every part of the country. Take the Bank of France. That 
institution has some loans that seem to us absurdly small, even 
as low as 5 frances or $1. It has in all a million separate loans. 
You do not hear any complaint in France that the bank does 
not provide for the remote portions of the country. 

Even if at the beginning the central bank system, like any 
new organization, might not work perfectly, nevertheless, with 
a central board responsible to the Nation and to all its people, 
an opportunity would be afforded for the most perfect provision 
for every State and locality in the Union simply, without repul- 
sion and without the necessity for red tape, and the inevitable 
dissatisfaction which is sure to occur under this compulsory 
system. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I want to say just a word as to the an- 
swer which the Senator has made. Most of his answer has 
been as to the rate of discount being uniform. As to that the 
Federal reserve board has control, and it can make the rate of 
discount the same as to certain classes of security just ex- 
actly the same as a central bank. It may be that it may not 
watch interest rates as closely, but we have no right to suppose 
that the members will neglect their duty. 

Mr. BURTON. Let me suggest to the Senator from Colo- 
rado how they are handicapped under your regional system. 
Suppose you start out with eight regions. Some of those will 
be constantly debtor and others will be constantly creditor 
localities. You stake them off separately. Here are districts 
1, 2, 8, where there is a surplus of funds most of the year, and 
districts 4, 5, 6, where there is a deficiency of funds. With 
that separate organization, do you believe you can make the 
rates of interest the same as you would if this money were 
all in one central reservoir and went wherever it was de- 
manded in the whole country for the same class of loans? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Inasmuch as the Federal reserve board 
has a right to compel a bank in a district that has a surplus 
of funds to rediscount the paper of another reserve bank, with 
the additional indorsement of the reserve bank of the district, 
which would make it absoluteiy safe, I can not see that there 
is much difference between the situations in that respect. 

Mr. BURTON. The trouble is you are starting off with a 
system which emphasizes those differences and divides the 
country up into debtor and creditor districts. Such an ar- 
rangement is faulty on its face. 

Mr, SHAFROTH. Yes; but there are other features which, 
it seems to me, emphasize the importance of those districts. 
One is the treatment of the district itself. It is human nature 
to magnify the conditions that immediately surround us. If 
we have a central bank, you can readily see that the result 
will be that the necessities or the needs of the people imme- 
diately surrounding the central bank will be magnified. There 
is where the securities are going to be discounted more liberally 
than they will be in the case of far-distant portions of the 
United States. 

Besides, of course, the difficulty of coming from the Pacific 
coast to the eastern coast of the United States for the purpose 
of making discounts is something that is bound to be incon- 
venient. It may be that you may have branch banks; that is 
true; but a branch bank is always subservient to the interests 
of the central bank and to the policy of the central bank. 

Mr. BURTON. It ought to be. In actual practice, the man- 
ager of a branch of a central bank is specifically authorized to 
look after the needs of his community. By uniform rules all 
sections are treated alike. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That is all right; it ought to be. That is 
the reason I believe in a separate system, where the banks will 
be located in the various districts, which, in my judgment, will 
bring them in close touch with the bankers. One witness testi- 
fied during the banking and currency ‘hearings that he thought 


there ought to be a Federal reserve bank within such a distance 
of every bank in the United States that the banker, on closing 
his bank in the afternoon, could take a train and go to the 
reserve bank, and by the opening of the bank in his town the: 
next morning telegraph that he had the funds with which to 
meet all runs which might be made upon his bank. That would 
give safer and speedier action. When a central reserve bank 
exists, it seems to me it is plain and clear that, while the 
branches will have a disposition to relieve a condition of that 
kind, yet the branch bank is always subservient to the will of 
the central bank; and if the central bank says, Oh, no; we need 
the money here,” where this immediate surrounding sentiment 
prevails, and which makes an impression upon them, the far-off 
district bank is not apt to get justice. 

Then there is always “red tape” necessary to be gone 
through with in order to get direct communication with the 
headquarters where those banks exist. Personal contact, per- 
sonal acquaintance, is the great equation in determining when 
discounts can be readily obtained, and a man out in the far 
West is not apt to know one man in the directorate of the 
central bank where he is likely to know all of them in a re- 
gional bank. It seems to me those are differences in favor of 
the district system. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I thoroughly believe that, 
with the present disposition of the people and with the grave 
responsibility resting upon it, the Federal reserve board chosen 
for a central bank would inevitably favor the weaker portions 
of the country as against the stronger. The Senator from 
Colorado says that those in the different regions know the 
interests of their respective localities and will assert them. 
Indeed, they know them too well and have too little regard for 
any of the rest. Suppose the regional bank, say in Denver, 
asserts its interest, the regional bank at San Francisco asserts 
its interest, the regional bank at Cincinnati asserts its interest. 
Is it an advantage to have a system under which preference is 
given to the one that makes the loudest claim for deposits and 
accommodations in its locality? Can you build up a perfect 
system where importunity is the paramount force and the in- 
sistent demands of every locality are to be listened to? No. 
The best way is to have one great central institution the 
directors of which, like those standing on a commanding emi- 
nence, can look over the whole country and take into account 
every part of it. If Denver makes its claims, let them be com- 
pared with the claims of San Francisco and of Cincinnati and 
of all the others, and especially let those in control act under 
general rules. I am afraid of government by importunity. I 
am afraid of government that comes from listening to the 
claims of one locality for which a board might have a certain 
degree of partiality. Why, you start at the very beginning 
with your separate regions and with an invitation for contests 
between them. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That is what I am afraid of. I am afraid 
that where the bank is located which controls the money all 
over the United States, the importunities will be there, and 
that the far distant people will not be able to reach it in the 
personal manner that people can who are immediately sur- 
reunding the central bank. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

Mr. BURTON. Just one minute further. It seems to me the 
logical conclusion of the argument of the Senator from Colorado 
is that there should be no centralization of reserves. It is 
also a conclusion from his argument that you should not limit 
the number of your regional banks to 8 or 12, but should 
have one in every ambitious city or town so as to give all a 
chance to prefer their claims. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No; I think there are certain things that 
are necessary to the central reserve board. As to each bank, 
its limits are imposed by its organization and its reserves come 
from its own immediate territory. It is unquestionably going 
to be loyal to that extent, at least to the community it serves. 

Mr. BURTON. No doubt it would be loyal to its community, 
but it is a far better thing to have a board that is loyal not 
to one specific community but to the whole United States. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. BURTON. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If it will not disturb the Senator from Ohio, 
I should like to suggest to the Senator from Colorado that in 
the Hitchcock bill there is a provision that gives every com- 
munity in the United States the right to discount. It is not a 
question of privilege; it is a question of legal right, and is in- 
corporated in the law which describes the security upon which 
the discount may be given. Would not that guarantee to every 


community fair play? 
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Mr. SHAFROTH. There are certain virtues in favor of the 
provision of the Hitchcock bill and there are certain evils that 


are bound to grow out of it. It is on that account that we in 
our bill have left it in the discretion of the bank itself, subject 
to review by the Federal board. You may have a community 
that wants too much money, it may be that they are weakening 
the banks in some way; and to say that any person who comes 
shall be entitled to discounts, no matter what the condition of 
the reserves of the bank may be, no matter how much money 
they have already issued, makes another evil that you have got 
to calculate upon. Therefore, we have placed in our bill a 
provision that the matter of discounts shall be subject to the 
review of the Federal reserve board, and that the right of dis- 
count, while it shall be exercised—and there is a provision that 
it shall not discriminate—it is not compulsory, as it is in the 
bill favored by the Senator. Under that bill he will find that 
that condition might arise which would make it absolutely 
absurd that discounts should be made. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If I understand the Senator from Colorado 
correctly, he is in favor of regional banks, because from his argu- 
ment it will enable the regional bank to supply the community 
where the regional bank is located; that it localizes the system 
is the argument in favor of the regional bank. His argument 
as against the central bank is that it does not centralize, but 
his argument in favor of his bill is that it does centralize; that 
is, he is giving all of the power of the central bank in the 
board, which is the dangerous power that he wants to avoid, and 
yet in his bill he gives that power to the central board. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. In answer to the Senator I will say that 
it is necessary to have discretion vested somewhere, and we in 
our bill do not determine in advance what shall be done. When- 
ever you attempt to say that under all circumstances a man 
has the right to go to a bank and, no matter what the condi- 
tions of the reserves are, and no matter how much money has 
been issued by that Federal reserve bank, the bank shall con- 
tinue to rediscount his paper, presupposes a condition that will 
always be favorable, when, as a mater of fact, it may be the 
reverse condition. On that account it is safer to give the power 
into the hands of the Federal reserve board to say whether 
or not under these peculiar conditions any more money shall be 
issued. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I shall not intrude on the time of the Sena- 
tor from Ohio for further discussion, but will take this subject 
up when we consider the bill by paragraphs. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr, President, when we take up the para- 
graphs for consideration I shall wish to discuss that provision 
which imposes a certain degree of compulsion on the Federal 
reserve board and gives to it the right to compel the regional 
banks to lend to all comers, I can not see quite what that 
means or how it will work out. The question arises in my 
mind, Suppose a member bank goes to one of the regional banks 
and, say, on the presentation of its paper, asks for a loan of 
$50,000, and the regional bank says, No; we can not lend 
that to you. The present or prospective demands from other 
customers make it impossible, or, at least, it would be bad 
banking.” I understand that a provision in the bill means that 
such member bank can go over the heads of the directors of 
the regional bank and appeal to the Federal reserve board. I 
will not press the question now, but at a later time I should 
like to have that question answered. I should like also an ex- 
planation of this question: Does this bill intend to change the 
general law of banking under which those charged with the duty 
of granting credits can form their judgment and decide whether 
a loan should be granted, so that loans must be made to all 
comers, without taking care to ascertain their solyency and 
probable ability to pay? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BURTON, I will not ask the Senator from Colorado to 
answer that question now, as it would perhaps interfere with 
the thread of my argument; but when we come to it, I hope we 
may have a full discussion of that subject. 

Panics and strain upon credit are characterized by scarcity 
of currency or a premium on gold. They have been attended 
by the inevitable hoarding process and by a necessary curtail- 
ment of credit. As was pointed out by the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS] an analysis of the situation dis- 
closes a sharp difference in conditious here as compared with 
Germany. The same difference is manifested in France and in 
England, and it is not too much to say in all the countries hay- 
ing a ceneral bank. When the strain occurs, instead of cur- 
tailing credits, by further issues of circulating notes and by 
husbanding reserves they increase their ability to make loans. 
These measures can only be effectively managed by a central 
institution which can raise the rate of discount, This is a 
recognition of the principle stated by Mr. Bagehot in his work 


on Lombard Street—that the way to stay a panic is to lend 
to those who come, letting the borrowing public understand 
that at some price money may be had. 

In England the joint-stock banks, instead of withdrawing 
their funds from the Bank of England when a storm is impend- 
ing, increase their holdings at the central bank so that they 
may be ready for all emergencies. The same results would ob- 
tain in this country if there were a central institution whose 
strength and resources would be available for all the country 
and not a part of it. 

In the United States during the years 1873, 1893-94, and 
1907 the hoarding of gold and currency was conducted on a 
large scale by banks and banking institutions and was accom- 
plished in the first instance by the withdrawal of reserve de- 
posits from other banks. In those times of distress a certain 
amount of withdrawals of gold and currency was by individ- 
uals, but this was insignificant as compared with the instant 
withdrawal under stress of reserve money by banking institu- 
tions. Fear controls the action of many of the banks, and 
their disposition has been to save themselves at all hazards, 
without regard for the welfare of their neighbor, or especially 
banks in other portions of the country. 

With a central bank the inevitable policy is one of coopera- 
tion between it and all other institutions. With a great num- 
ber of banks, or even with a dozen, the tendency is for each 
to save itself at the expense of all the rest. No system of 
regional banks can prevent competition to obtain gold and cur- 
rency in time of strain. 

The very argument of the Senator from Colorado would lead 
inevitably to this: He says that if you haye a regional bank in 
a given locality, with directors who are mindful of the interests 
of that locality, the interests of that community will be served. 
Suppose there is a panic, suppose there is a demand for more 
reserves in a particular bank and for more loans by borrowers; is 
not that the very time when sole regard for that community 
would be effective and the principle of the “deyil take the 
hindmost” would prevail? Yet that very demand for reserves 
and loans in one locality would have a tendency to wreck the 
credit of the whole country by causing apprehension, by show- 
ing weakness in certain sections, which gradually would extend 
itself to all parts of the country. 

The Owen bill carries upon its face a frank admission of the 
fatal defects of the regional system, because it gives power to a 
board of central control to effect a readjustment of reserves 
between regional banks and to require enforced rediscounts. 
The very act on the part of the Federal board in enforcing such 
rediscounts would accentuate the rivalry between sections for 
the accumulation of reseryes. It would cause unlimited irrita- 
tion and friction. No regional bank could make calculations 
for the care of its customers or the utilization of its resources, 
because any day it might be called upon to transfer its funds 
elsewhere. If the country is so vast in territory and its inter- 
ests so yaried as to require regional institutions to meet local 
conditions, why, then, require that they be linked together 
through the exercise of arbitrary powers which must be exer- 
cised in conflict not only with natural economic conditions but 
with all the principles of banking? 

I want here to emphasize a little further something that I 
have already said. It is maintained that the regional banks 
provide for their respective regions. Everyone familiar with 
banking conditions knows that a manager takes account of his 
supply of money, his outstanding loans, and the probable de- 
mand for accommodation in the future. How unnatural is any 
system of regional banks—I care not what the number—where 
those ordinary calculations of the banker must be destroyed by 
the fact that at any hour of the day or any day of the week he 
may be called upon to transfer his resources to another regional 
institution? Why, I can conceive of nothing more destructive 
of skillful banking. 

Suppose a bank has a reasonable surplus and amount of 
reserves and a customer comes in and says, “I want a loan of 
$100,000." The resources of the bank are ample to make that 
loan; the banker would like to accommodate his applicant; 
but he does not know but that by the next mail or by telegram 
an order will come from the Federal reserve board to lend the 
funds of his bank to some other regional bank. 

Right here in this connection I desire to call attention to an- 
other phase of this compulsory lending from one bank to an- 
other. Some bank must take care of foreign exchanges, other- 
wise exports of gold will cause us the most serious embarrass- 
ment. How can any bank which is subject to these calls to pro- 
vide for the domestic needs proceeding from other regional 
banks take care of foreign exchanges? 

Suppose a time comes when gold begins to leave the country 
and prudence would require that some agency of our commer- 
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cial republic should stay that export, should buy foreign bills 
of exchange, should provide in some way to check the outflow. 
How can this be done when it is not known at what time a 
demand will be made upon the bank from some other region of 
the United States to care for domestic needs? 

This question is more serious than it appears, because in such 
times, when there is an unfavorable balance inducing the ship- 
ment of gold, there is almost always contemporaneously a degree 
of stress at home, so that the demands for transfer to other 
regional banks naturally would be contemporaneous with the 
time when the bank should provide for foreign bills of exchange 
or in some way prevent the shipment of gold. 

It is said that our country is so vast that the rules which 
prevail in foreign countries can not be adopted here. This argu- 
ment ignores the vital fact that every country, whatever its 
area, has its distinct economic life, its own variety of interests 
and industries, its national spirit of rivalry, whatever may be 
its size. The Imperial Bank of Russia ministers to an area 
larger than that of the United States. The Bank of England 
extends its operations over the whole world. The Bank of the 
Netherlands, a little country of about 5,000,000 inhabitants, 
spree its operations into every country and to many islands 
0 e sea. 

In the case of these banks the degree of complication arising 
from world-wide transactions is equal to that in our own 
country; and here in the United States, with the telegraph, the 
telephone, the immediate means of communication, there is the 
readiest opportunity for a centralization of management. 

Our business, our commercial life, is becoming more and 

more national. Regulation of transportation is lodged in one 
board. We are demanding of the railroads that they inter- 
change freight. We are demanding that when a bill of lading 
is received for a piece of freight, and it goes over half a dozen 
different lines, the responsibility shall center in one road. 
Every tendency of present-day progress in these United States 
is to bring us together in closer bonds, to create unity in our 
commercial and industrial life; and I most emphatically deny 
the idea that the size of the country—this country which is 
so capable, by reason of the quality of its population, of work- 
ing together along these great lines—is an argument against a 
central bank. But there is a further argument. The very 
size of this country, and especially its diversity of climate 
and of productions, renders a central institution especially 
desirable, because with the different productions, especially 
those in agriculture, demands for an exceptional amount of 
credit arise in one section in one season and in other sections 
in other seasons. The very fact that we have this great di- 
versity of demands, and in different months of the year, in- 
creases the desirability—yes, the necessity—of a central reser- 
voir for all reserves and such concentration of the loanable 
funds of the country that they may be readily transferred from 
one portion to another under one central control, having in 
view the safeguarding of credit and the upbuilding of the whole 
country. 
The very diversity of our interests, which causes a demand 
for money in one place in August and in another in September, 
and causes varying demands in different portions of the country 
in all the various months of the year, makes it all the more 
desirable that we should have one central institution. What 
would we have under the plan of 8 or 12 regional banks? 

Take a regional bank in the cotton district. At certain sea- 
sons of the year there will be great demands for money there. 
The banks will be pressed to the utmost to supply the demands. 
They will have to go to Chicago and New York or elsewhere 
and borrow. At another season money will be flush. Their 
banking relations with other parts of the United States have 
become well established. I think they have been getting along 
pretty well. Why? Because they are not separate and apart 
by themselves, where they have to take care of themselves 
alone, but they can call upon reservoirs of credit anywhere in 
this great country to help them out. 

What are you proposing to do under this regional plan? 
Segregate them by themselves; deposit the reserves of that 
region in a bank there; cut off relations with outside banks ex- 
cept under the compulsion of an official board; make it virtually 
impossible to deposit reserves in Chicago or St. Louis or any 
other great business center, and start them out alone. 

Mr. President, I can not believe that any such plan as that 
is going to be permanently adopted. It is contrary to every 
economic rule. It is contrary to the custom in this country. 
Instead of adding to their facilities and to their prosperity, it 
diminishes their opportunities, and handicaps them in the 
greatest possible degree. 


Fortunately it has been true in our banking system that ours 
of separate States or 


has not been regarded as an 


sections, but one great Union, in which every strong part has 
helped each weak part, and in which all have cooperated. Now 
this plan is proposed for making an artificial division, with 
— 5 I must say, I can have very little patience. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes 
2 NEWLANDS, Would the Senator object to an interrup- 

Mr. BURTON. Oh, no. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I should like to ask the Senator whether 
he does not think the purpose which he seeks, of mobilizing the 
reserves nationally, could be met by a modification of this bill 
which would authorize one-third of the reserves deposited in 
the regional or district banks to be deposited in a central 
reservoir at Washington, under the control of the national 
reserve board? Does he not think that under that system we 
would have, first, two-thirds of the reserves called for by this 
act mobilized in the different regions and the other third mo- 
bilized at Washington in such a way that it could be used in 
aid of any region that might be in stringency or distress? 

Under such a system the regional banks, whether comprising 
one or many States altogether, would have about $500,000,000 
of reserves if all the banks, National and State, should come in; 
and of that $500,000,000 one-third, or $166,000,000, would be put 
in a central reservoir at W. 

That I regard as a Federal system superior to the national 

system which the Senator desires and superior to the regional 
system called for by this bill. I will ask the Senator whether 
that would not serve the purposes which he so aptly describes in 
his speech? 
Mr. BURTON. I should think a plan under which one-third 
of the reserves would remain in the vaults of the bank, one- 
third in a regional bank, and one-third in a central reservoir 
might and probably would be an improvement on this bill; but 
the objection to that plan is that it is based on no well-defined 
principle. We should rely either on the central reservoir or on 
some other kind of a reservoir. If we retain but a third of our 
funds in a local bank, the amount might fall below the limit of 
safety. It does not seem to me that a division of the reserves 
into three portions would be logical or best. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Will the Senator permit me to correct 
him? The Senator assumes that my proposal is that one-third 
of the average reserve, we will say of 12 per cent, of the banks, 
both National and State, is to be held by the member banks. 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. The other third by the regional banks, 
and the other third by 

Mr. BURTON. By the central reservoir at Washington. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Yes. Now, that was not my proposal. 

Mr. BURTON. Then I beg the Senator’s pardon. I 80 
understood him. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. My proposal was that two-thirds should 
be kept by the member banks, which they could keep in their 
own vaults or of which they could deposit, as they are ac- 
customed now to do, a certain proportion in reserve and central 
reserve cities. 

Mr. BURTON. Oh, yes, 

Mr. NEWLANDS. And that the other third should be taken 
from the member banks and deposited, in the first place, in the 
regional banks, and then that they, as members of the national 
bank or reserve bank at Washington, should deposit one-third 
of the third deposited with them in the central reservoir here. 

Mr. BURTON. One-third of what—4 per cent? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. One-third of the third deposited in the 
regional banks would be deposited in the national reservoir in 
Washington. Since the total reserves of all the banks in this 
country, National and State, aggregate about a billion and a 
half dollars, that would mean that one-third of that amount 
would be deposited in the regional banks, namely, $500,000,000, 
and that of that $500,000,000 one-third, namely, $166,000,000, 
would be deposited by them in the national reservoir at Wash- 


ington. 

Mr. BURTON. And two-thirds in a regional bank? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. ‘Two-thirds of the third. 

Mr. BURTON. In the first place, it is rather a violent sup- 
position that there is a billion five hundred millions of reserves. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Under this system on the average all the 
banks would be compelled to keep, we will say, a reserve of 12 
per cent, which would amount to about a billion and a half 
dollars. Of that billion and a half they would be compelled to 
turn over only one-third, namely, $500,000,000, to the regional 
banks; and then the regional banks would be compelled to turn 
over one-third of that $500,000,000 to this national reservoir at 
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Washington under the control of the reserve board, which 
weuld be erganized, if you please, into a national reserve board. 
Then. in that case, you would have a billion dollars in the 
member banks 

Mr. BURTON. Or their correspondents. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. And $833,000,000 in the regional banks 
and $166,000,000 in the national reserve bank here at Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. BURTON. I think only experience would demonstrate 
whether or not that plan would work better than the one here. 
I regard it as very doubtful. It seems to me you must have one 
system or the other, and I should question whether that would 
be a benefit. Perhaps the chances are, there being a central 
reservoir of reserves of $166,000,000 available for transfer im- 
mediately to any weak spot, that it would be helpful; but, on 
the other hand, it would diminish the reserves in the localities 
where money is immediately required, so that I question whether 
it would be of any benefit. 

The Dominion of Canada, which is next to us and which, as 
the result of experience, has one of the most successful bank- 
ing systems in the world, one which has withstood many storms 
during which we must admit we have suffered, does not organ- 
ize its banking system along regional lines. If there is any 
country in the world where the regional system would be ap- 
propriate it would be in Canada, because they have the older 
settled regions, with a practical abundance of credit, and also 
the newer and, I may call them, developing regions. They have 
also 2 very large area, with not so ready communication with 
different portions of the country as we have in our own country. 

What do they do? They do not establish regional banks. 
In fact, there is no other country in the world that has such a 
plan as that proposed in this bill. Not only is there no such 
plan în force now, but it never has been tried. I can not be- 
lieve that such a system ought to be advocated here, when 
these problems have been considered in every advanced country 
on the globe, and if any proposition of this kind has been ad- 
voented, it has been rejected. 

What do they have in Canada? In the evolution which has 
been manifest, and which affords so excellent a banking system, 
banks with ample capital are located at Montreal, Toronto, 
and Halifax, having branches all over the Dominion and even 
extending into the United States. 

One institution, holding all the reserves, will make every 
dollar of reserve money the property of every section available 
to every member, affording protection at all times to all the 
members, and this is true whether the money be lodged in the 
vnults in San Francisco, the branch in New York, or the main 
institution at Washington, 

I have already stated that the bill unquestionably recognizes 
the prineiple of a central bank, but how is this plan of a reserve 
board to be worked out? According to both the House bill and 
the Senate bill, as presented by the chairman and his associates, 
money must be lent from one regional bank to another. 

‘That was thought by the framers of this bill to be an absolute 
necessity. They had the fact to begin with that not only would 
certain regions be predominantly borrowers and others lenders, 
but that at certain seasons of the year the regional banks in 
different portions of the United States would be utterly unable 
to cope with the demands. So this provision for compulsory 
lending was inserted. 

According to the House provision this can only be done when 
five of the directors are present and on the unanimous vote of all, a 
single dissenting voice placing a veto on the transaction. There 
is the further provision that the rate of interest shall not be 
less than 1 nor more than 3 per cent greater than the rate in 
the district in which the higher rate of interest prevails. Ac- 
cording to the Senate provision there is no such limitation. 

As the bill was originally proposed in the House, it contained 
a straight provision for compulsory lending, but the complaint 
about this was so loud, it was said to be so unnatural and tyran- 
nical to compel one bank, with its organization and its responsi- 
bilities, to lend to another, that the House committee inserted 
the provision that it must be by the unanimous order of a 
meeting of the Federal reserve board with not less than five 
members present. 

It also contained the provision that the rate of interest should 
be not less than 1 nor more than 3 per cent higher than the high 
rate in either region. 

Now, just pause and think a minute how that would work out. 
Only when a bank was in extremis could it afford to submit to 
such terms as that. Suppose it was generally reported that the 
central bank in Denver or San Francisco had to borrow money 
and had to pay not less than 1 nor more than 3 per cent above 
the prevailing rate in its locality, 


The alarm would spread throughout the United States over 
night. It would be known that a prominent regional bank was 
so seriously embarrassed. 

I think this bill is drawn with a certain amount of disre- 
gard of the facter of confidence in business. A great many 
people would think the psychological mood of the peopie was 
the one controlling factor im business prosperity or depression. 
I do not believe, as one writer has said, that we have de- 
pressions because of the periodical destruction of belief and 


hope in the minds of merchants and bankers. Panies usually 


follow some adverse circumstance, such as a sudden failure in 
the business world, a shortage of crops, or recognized over- 
expansion, but nevertheless the greatest importance attaches to 
the degree of confidence which exists. Every banking institu- 


tion must be above suspicion or there is danger of a run upon 


it and the loss of popular eonfidence. 

So, however thoroughly this House provision may have taken 
the teeth from that obnoxious provision, I do not think it 
ought to remain in the bill. It would be unworkable, or, rather, 
if it were workable, alarm would spread all over the United 
States whenever such a condition was submitted to. 

This provision for a transfer is particularly obnoxious. It 
throws the door wide open for favoritism. Like the whole plan 
for regional banks, it is based on the idea of distinct and sepa- 
rate sectional interests. What would naturally occur would be 
that a bank in one region would be conservatively managed; its 
directors might foresee a storm, refuse new loans, and decline 
to renew those outstanding. Customers might be refused ac- 
eommodation. In another, where a speculative spirit prevailed, 
loans might be made freely, and as a result undue expansion 
would follow and money would be searce as a result of mis- 
management and lack of caution. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

Mr. REED. I ask the Senator to permit me to interrupt him 
to. call his attention to an error in his statement of a few mo- 
ments ago, which grew out of the fact that the Senator has 
failed to notice the bill as reported by the Senator frem Okla- 
homa [Mr. Owen]. He spoke of the discounting of the paper 
of one reserve bank by another reserve bank, and said that a 
reserve bank’s credit would be destroyed if it was compelled 
to pay a rate of interest not less than 1 nor more than 3 per 
eent above the higher of the rates prevailing in the districts 
immediately affected. 

The Senator was correct in his analysis, perhaps, but he was 
dealing with the bill before it had been amended by that branch 
of the Banking and Currency Committee which is headed by 
Mr. Owen. I eall the Senator’s attention to the fact that the 
language referred to has been stricken out, and that the clause 
now reads, under the powers given to the Federal reserye board, 
paragraph b of section 11: 

(b) To permit or require Federal reserve banks to rediscount the 
discounted paper of other Federal reserve banks at rates of interest to 
be fixed week or oftener by the Federal reserve board. 

The language the Senator commented upon having been 
strieken out, I thought it was only fair to the Senator to call his 
attention to this fact. 

Mr. BURTON. I have stated—perhaps the Senator did not 
understand me—that the bill as originally framed contained no 
such provision, but it is in the House bill. In referring to this 
1 and 3 per cent provision I was referring to the House bill, not 
to the bill as it is in the Senate. I understand that that has 
been stricken out. 

Mr. REED. Then I beg the Senator's pardon. I did not so 
understand him. 

Mr. BURTON. It is possible that I did not make myself en- 
tirely clear, but I was, 1 think, definitely referring to the 
House bill. 

Suppose in different regions a different spirit prevails, a 
speculative spirit in one, caution in another. The first bank 
would be ordered to transfer its carefully guarded resources to 
the other. With a central bank an even hand would be main- 
tained by the directors everywhere requiring similar policies. 
In the one case, there would be only remote, and, consequently, 
ineffective supervision over the operations of different institu- 
tions; in the other case, the control would be immediate and 
just to all. 

As regards the second object to be obtained—a more elastic 
eurrency—the fault of our present system is not so much scar- 
city as it is rigidity. An examination will fail to convince us of 
the necessity of any increase in the aggregate volume of money 
in circulation. With one exception, that of France, the quan- 
tity of money per capita in the United States is greater than 
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any prominent commercial nation in the world. According to 
the report of a year ago the average per inhabitant in this 
country was $34.54. The larger amount in circulation in France 
is principally due to the fact that with them the use of checks 
as substitutes for currency is much less. This per capita circu- 
lation does not include the one hundred and fifty million gold 
reserve or the Government assets of our National Treasury, 
which would largely increase the per capita amount. 

I want to call attention especially to these facts. 

An idea has been prevalent for nearly 50 years that prosperity 
depended on a very abundant volume of money, and sometimes 
the question of whether the money be good or bad has been dis- 
regarded. Thus I have called attention to the fact that our 
per capita circulation, with the exception of France, is the 
largest of any commercially prominent country. Some of the 
divisions of Australia—perhaps the whole country of Austra- 
lia—have a larger per capita circulation than we. I think the 
Argentine Republic has. In a statement a few years ago a sin- 
gular fact appeared. The country having the largest per capita 
circulation on the globe and that having the least were set side 
by side. Colombia had a circulation of $250 a head and 
Venezuela had $1.90. Venezuela had a great deal better sys- 
tem of the two, because its currency was based on metal, and 
the other had irredeemable paper that had very little value. I 
will make some comparison of this per capita circulation with 
other periods. This per capita circulation in the United 
State is greater by nearly $15 than in the period of maximum 
inflation in the Civil War and greater by an almost equal 
amount than in the very prosperous years of 1880-81; greater 
also by approximately $10 than 12 years ago; and this notwith- 
standing the constantly increasing use of checks and other sub- 
stitutes for currency. 

If we were now to frame an ideal currency system it is prob- 
able that five of the seven varieties of money now in circulation 
would be omitted. I refer to the silver dollars, the silver cer- 
tificates based upon them, the greenbacks, the natlonal-bank 
notes, and the Treasury notes of 1890. The use of a yery large 
share of these forms of currency for circulation—and that, too, 
in bills of small denominations—and the necessity for a certain 
amount of money under any and all conditions, that is the 
requisite minimum for circulation, have been the most promi- 
nent factor in preventing embarrassment from our present mot- 
Jey and illogical monetary system. 

The silver certificates are for the most part in small denomi- 
nations.. The greenbacks are largely in small denominations. 
They are used for pocket money. I hope to have opportunity 
to say something about the provision in this bill for denomina- 
tions of Federal reserve notes as low as $1. I think that 
would be a very grave mistake. We have enough of fiat or 
semifiat money now, and the only way by which we can take 
care of it is in response to the needs for circulation, 

For instance, we have $346,000,000 of greenbacks, against 
which there is $150,000,000 reserve. We have in one form or 
another, either as silver dollars or as silver certificates, $560,- 
000,000. That $560,000,000 is semifiat money, while the green- 
backs are like bank notes, redeemable in gold, which makes a 
total of $900,000,000 and more of money outstanding, depend- 
ing upon the credit of the Government, and I repeat, that but 
for the needs of circulation it would be very dangerous. Under 
present conditions we can take care of it. Greenbacks are re- 
deemable in gold. The silver dollar has a certain intrinsic 
value, I have forgotten the latest quotations, but perhaps 50 
cents of metallic value in the dollar and the other 50 cents de- 
pends upon the credit of the Government, and is represented by 
the motto on the dollar “In God we trust.“ 

Now. if you emit a large number of Federal reserve notes of 
small denominations you swell the quantity of the circulating 
meditim so as to create a serious embarrassment. I refer to 
that circulating medium which is required under any and all 
circumstances. 

When the Bank of England renewed its charter in the year 
1844, it was decided to put out approximately £14,500,000 
of notes on the credit of Government stock, or, say, $72,- 
000,000. Every other note must be based upon gold in the issue 
department of the bank. That policy is continued to this day, 
although now by the abandonment of the circulating privileges 
of certain banks the quantity resting on Government stock has 
increased to something over £18,000,000. What was the theory 
upon which that £14,500,000 was allowed to rest upon Govern- 
ment stock? That it was the minimum amount which would 
be required for circulation under any and all circumstances, 
and that they could float it safely without a gold reserve or 
without it being based on coin in the treasury. 

In our own country the fact that in ordinary years provision 
has been made for the maximum demands, though at such sea- 


sons the amount required exceeds by perhaps $300,000,000 the 
average requirements, proves that in slack seasons when de- 
mands are clearly diminished we have more money in circula- 
tion than is needed. 

In this connection I want to say that no system which we can 
devise will be a perfect one unless it provides for the with- 
drawal or decrease in the quantity of circulating notes as 
money as well as for their increase, 

Ever since the Civil War there has been a sentiment, the 
strength of which can not be overrated, in favor of multiply- 
ing and increasing issues of paper or any other kind of money. 
There is a kind of obsession that the prosperity of the country 
depends on haying a very large circulating medium. Prosperity 
does not depend upon the quantity of money in circulation. It 
depends upon the resources, the capital that can be utilized. 
An excess in the quantity tends to higher prices—though some- 
times coupled with lower rates of interest—to the exportation 
of gold, speculation, and to panic; and unless this bill contains 
a brake that preyents undue inflation it will be dangerous, 

I can not in too strong terms commend that provision in the 
bill, both as it passed the House and as reported here, that 
when notes come into a bank issued at the instance of another 
regional bank those notes shall be returned or retired. That 
illustrates the true nature of a bank note. It is a form of 
credit. It is not gold; it is a piece of paper, and when it has 
fulfilled its function it returns to the bank of issue. 

Mr, President, it is hard to realize the extent to which the 
credit resources of this country can be increased by the issuance 
of bank bills. It is hard to exaggerate how much they are 
being increased now. We must realize that the $5 note or the 
$10 note that is carried in the pocket of a workingman is a 
credit which he has against a bank, just the same as if he had 
deposited the money there. One man has $100 and takes it to 
the bank and deposits it. Another man wants money sufficient 
to pay his bills and have a little by him. He carries around 
$5 or $10 bills in his pocket, and has a credit instrument of 
the bank of the same nature as a deposit. They both alike are 
creditors of that bank. The nature of the transaction is not 
different in the two cases in that in each it is a credit. 

Now, when that bank bill has been used and the time for 
credit has ceased and it goes back, it ought to be immediately 
withdrawn. It has performed its function just as a check has 
ves fier its function when it is presented to a bank and is 
pa. 

What is required, then, is to establish a currency system which 
will respond to the varying demands of trade, for the use of 
money, like the activities of trade and industry, varies in dif- 
ferent years and in different seasons of the same year. 

Our neighbors across the border, where conditions are in 
many ways very similar to our own, show how the volume of 
circulating notes varies when the issue is regulated in ac- 
cordance with the demands of trade. On an average note cir- 
culation for 10 years (1898-1908) of $59,793,637 there has been 
an average variation during the different months of each year 
of $16,075,500, varying from $12,000,000 in 1900 to almost 
$23,000,000 in 1907, when an unusual quantity of notes was put 
out to meet crisis demands. The amount of notes outstanding 
is invariably largest in November and smallest in January. 

What should be the basis for the issuance of currency, and 
what agency should issue it? In the earlier deliberations of 
the Monetary Commission a majority of the members, including 
especially the older Senators who remembered the disasters 
from bank failures prior to 1860, strenuously opposed a currency 
based upon commercial assets. It is a ground for satisfaction 
that not only were their views changed but the opinion of the 
country has changed in this regard, so that it is now practically 
conceded by all who have given the most considerate attention 
to this subject that commercial paper—liquid assets—afford the 
best basis for currency issues and a means which will be best 
adapted to cause supply to conform to demand. 

There are several kinds of securities or bases for the issuance 
of currency and seyeral theories as to the agency which should 
issue it. What is the best security or basis? Let us first con- 
sider a bond-secured currency. What are the objections to it? 
I refer in the first instance to bonds other than those of the 
Government. Among the objections to a bond-secured currency 
are, first, that conditions may arise in time of panic when a 
ready realization upon them can net be secured. 

In the year 1907 -municipal bonds of excellent quality went 
begging in the market at 75 per cent. In the years from say 
1837 to the beginning of the Civil War it was a policy of many 
of the States to allow banks to issue notes on municipal, State, 
and other bonds. The experiment worked very badly. A part 
of the damage that was done was due to the coming on of the 
Civil War. Bonds in many cases were either depreciated or 
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became entirely useless. The banks failed and note holders lost. 
So there is this potent objection to a bond-secured currency, a 
lack of certainty in value and more especially a lack of ready 
availability. A bond may be perfectly good, as were those de- 
preciated in the crisis of 1907, but they were not available. 

The next objection is that every bank, if this basis is adopted, 
must devote a good share of its capital to the purchase of 
bonds so as to be ready to meet requirements for an enlarged 
circulation, and if an effort is made to secure them as a means 
for the enlargement of the supply, the demand is contempo- 
raneous with a scarcity of assets and large demands from their 
customers. 

That is, it is a serious handicap to carry them, and in the 
next place if there exists a necessity to meet an emergency in 
which they must be purchased by banks, it is at the very time 
when there is the greatest strain on their assets. 

Again, such a policy would give to the older settled communi- 
ties, where capital is more abundant, an advantage over the 
newer communities, where the demands for currency are more 
fluctuating and more insistent. 

Any provision which looks to the maintenance of the present 
quantity of currency based on Government bonds (about $730,- 
000,000) is open to grave objections. The total quantity of 
national-bank notes, when combined with other forms of money, 
is undoubtedly greater than is required at all seasons of the 
year. An artificial rate of interest is made possible by this 
means for the Government debt, and if this plan is to be con- 
tinued it also involves the permanency of our national indebt- 
edness. 

The present provision for the withdrawal of bonds, under 
which the amount is limited to $9,000,000 per month, is alto- 
gether inadequate, and the opportunity for expansion is also 
limited by the difficulty in obtaining bonds when needed. 

The next question is, What agency shall issue currency? By 
the almost universal consent of the students of the question in 
all nations, circulating notes should not be the direct obligation 
of the Government, nor is it desirable that they should be issued 
at will by individual banks, partly because of the lack of abso- 
lute assurance of their validity and partly because there will be 
an unseemly scramble among a multitude of institutions as 
to which shall exercise the privilege. 

One bank could issue more than its share and another less, 
and the tendency will be to put out too many of these bills and 
create serious inflation with all the resulting dangers of busi- 
ness derangement. Still another objection which, as well as the 
last, applies to the issuance by them or turning over to them 
of the circulating notes, is that no one bank has that broad 
horizon, that comprehension of conditions which would enable 
it to decide intelligently whether bills ought to be issued or 
not or for what amount. 

Thus all the nations having a central bank have come to the 
conclusion that it was best to intrust this duty to one central 
association. The arguments are that it is desirable to center 
responsibility, to prevent confusion, and to have this privilege 
exercised by one strong, carefully managed institution with 
ample credit. 

The directors of a central bank may look forth on all portions 
of the country and intelligently determine the quantity of the 
circulating medium required. We should never forget that a 
circulating note is but one form of credit, though differing in 
many of its incidents. I do not wish to dwell longer upon this 
subject, to which, if time affords, I will later in my address 
give more attention, especially as regards the advantages of a 
central bank. 

I was very much interested in the discussion the other even- 
ing in which the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Nonnis], the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Weeks], and the Senator 
from New York [Mr. O'Gorman] took part. I have already 
expressed some views on the subject of the nature of a cir- 
culating note, its similarity to a deposit, and the distinctions, 
and I may, with the kind consideration of the Senate, at a 
later time express some further views on the subject. 

I can not pass from the subject, however, without express- 
ing the opinion that the means proposed in the pending bill 
for retiring the proposed Federal reserve notes is worthy of the 
utmost commendation, and that allowing them to be used as 
reserves to an equal degree deserves condemnation. 

As our foreign trade increases and the world is becoming more 
and more one great commercial whole, the importance of 
controlling international exchanges can not be overrated. 

The immediate basis for banking credit in every country is 
the quantity of gold. At present we have no adequate means 
for husbanding our supply. It seems to be a prevalent opinion 
that the principal factor in the export and import of gold is 
the balance of trade in merchandise. To this must be added 


the amounts paid for freight and the expenses of American tour- 
ists abroad. It should be taken into account aiso that the bal- 
ance of gold in a country is affected by transfer of securities 
and by the making of loans. 

In,the eager competition which has existed for several years, 
this question has been emphasized, and nothing is more clear 
than that it is necessary for one great institution in close touch 
with foreign trade and possessing foreign connections and abun- 
dant capital to provide against the turning of our gold supply 
to foreign nations, where more effective regulations are in vogue 
for maintaining their specie reserves. 

The method most usually adopted when there is a strain is 
the raising of the rate of discount, and that is controlled in 
other countries by one great institution. 

Mr. President, how does the raising of the rate of discount 
affect the situation? In dwelling upon this point I shall concede 
that the margin of profit in general in this country is larger 
than in the older communities, so that the regulation of the 
rates of discount would not have that controlling effect that it 
might have in another country. In Holland, if a man desired - 
to make a certain investment and could borrow money at 33 per 
cent, he might go ahead and make it; but if the rate were 44 per 
cent he would refuse to do so, while with our greater opportuni- 
ties for enterprise and with the larger profits usually realized 
from investments a difference of 1 per cent would very likely, 
not have the same deterrent effect. 

The general effect of raising the rate of discount is perfectly 
plain. In the first place, enterprise is curtailed-and persons 
who baye loans outstanding do not wish to renew them unless 
they are compelled to do so. 

In the matter of international exchanges there is another very 
great difference. Suppose the rate of discount both in the 
United States and in Germany should be 4 per cent on a certain 
class of paper and each country should have bills of exchange 
or credits payable in the other. The rate of discount in Ger- 
many is raised from 4 to 6 per cent. The investor in the United 
States having a loan in Germany, instead of calling it home 
where he can only obtain 4 per cent, leaves it there. This 
would tend to prevent the outflow of gold. When the rate of 
discount is raised, investments in other countries are recalled, 
and that often means the importation of gold. We are abso- 
lutely without any means for the regulation of this great con- 
trolling infiuence on international exchange, while in foreign 
countries a system has been built up on which they depend more 
than on anything else. That is true in Great Britain, France, 
Germany, and most other countries. 


It will be easy to point out that such control would not exist 
under this proposed regional bank system. I now wish to lay 
special emphasis on the point that along with the lack of a 
banking system which mobilizes reserves and which does not 
provide for elasticity of currency, there is this other most 
serious defect, that we have no means of controlling foreign 
exchange. That question becomes more imminent and impor- 
tant year by year as the volume of our foreign trade increases 
and as investments are becoming more and more international. 
Investment knows no mountain or river boundaries; it knows 
no political lines. France, notwithstanding a degree of repul- 
sion toward Germany, has been a very large lender there, and 
Germany has been so at times in France. Money goes across 
the Channel almost as readily as a telegram is sent from 
France to England and from England to France; and the ex- 
portation and importation of gold is determined more than any- 
thing else, at least so far as immediate needs are concerned, 
by the rate of discount in the respective countries. 

We have in a measure supplied this want by the building up 
of great banking institutions which deal in foreign exchange, 
but their operations still have a quality that is local and for 
the benefit of individual firms and corporations. We have gone 
along in a happy-go-easy sort of a way in the last few years, 
and possibly an opinion rests with a majority of our citizens 
and even with some financiers that we may continue to do so and 
that our gold supply will take care of itself; but just as surely 
as there are alternations of depression and prosperity, just as 
surely a part of the $4,000,000,000 or more of securities held 
abroad will be returned to us. 

Should there be doubt in the minds of foreign investors as 
to the soundness of our monetary and banking policies these 
securities would be thrown back on us in enormous yolume. 
Whenever there is war in which, may God forbid, our country 
is involved, or one in which other countries are involved, the 
necessity for controlling this gold supply will be emphasized, 
and we shall suffer seriously if we do not haye some adequate 
means to meet the situation. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BANKHEAD in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator from Colo- 
rado? 

Mr. BURTON. I do. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I recognize that perhaps the Senator from 
Ohio is better versed on the question of foreign exchange and 
also on the regulation of the flow of gold than perhaps any 
other Member of the Senate; and I want to ask him as to a 
condition which has been bothering me somewhat, as I myself 
have been studying the question. I find that when one country 
wants gold it raises the rate of discount; but as quickly as it 
gets gold, the country that has lost the gold raises its rate of 
discount, and then the third nation raises its rate of discount 
in order to get the gold back it lost. It is a regular seesaw 
operation which seems to be going on until interest gets so 
high that those desiring to borrow money for legitimate enter- 
prises will not borrow money; they will say, as the Senator has 
stated, where a loan at 84 per cent is good, at 44 or 5 per cent 
it is not good. The result has been in the last 12 or 15 years 

that the rate of interest in the Bank of England, for instance, 
has run from 2 and 24 per cent up to 44 and 5 per cent. 

Mr. BURTON. And even higher than that. 

Mr, SHAFROTH. And even higher than that. Of course, 
this is all right for the banker, but how is it for the people who 
have to pay the increased interest? It seems to me that it is 
getting gold at a tremendous cost. If it involved only the 
question of the little amount of gold that would be obtained, it 
might be something of slight moment; but when you consider 
that the rates of interest for the entire country and the entire 
world rise upon that increase in the rate of interest fixed, it 
seems to me that it is a great burden and that there ought to 
be some other way devised of getting gold cheaper. 

In this country we have not exercised that principle, and yet 
our imports of gold have been $5,000,000 more a year on the 
average since 1878. The Government buys gold. In Denver the 
Government buys from $12,000,000 to $20,000,000 of gold every 
year. We pay for it $20.67 an ounce. We have never paid a 
premium of even one-tenth of 1 per cent for it. The man who 
goes to the mint does not follow his gold and wait until it is 
coined and delivered to him; but he presents his bullion and he 
immediately recelyes a check for the same. Thus the Govern- 
ment is buying gold continually in this country to very large 
amounts without paying any premium whatever on it, and there 
has never been a deviation from that practice. 

Mr. BURTON. It is virtually just a mere exercise of the 
right of coinage. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That is right; and that existed to an 
extent even in the year 1893, with all the depressions and drain 
on gold that then existed, for I know in our city there was gold 
purchased by the Goyernment to the amount of more than 
$12,000,000 that year. 

I want to ask the Senator from Ohio whether there is not 
some way of getting gold, even if you bave to pay a premium 
for it, which would be less expensive to the people of this 
country, less expensive to the masses, than raising the rate of 
discount or raising the rate of interest to every borrower in the 
entire world? 

Mr. BURTON. Answering first, perhaps, one or two other 
statements made by the Senator from Colorado, which it might 
be well to explain, he seemed to Iny stress on the fact, or at 
least I gained the impression from what he said, that if all 
countries would raise the rate of discount at the same time no 
result would be obtained. In actual experience this is not the 
fact. The rates are unequally raised in different countries. 
Suppose, however, that they should all raise the rate of discouit 
at the same time. 

The tendency of the increase would be to put a brake on 
expansion. The Senator from Colorado asks is there not some 
simpler way of recouping our supply of gold than by raising the 
rate of interest. I do not think so. Different makeshifts have 
been employed to safeguard the gold supply. For instance, the 
Bank of France has a reserve, changing so frequentiy that I am 
not sure that I can give the proportions accurately, but four 
or five of gold to one of silver, say four-fifths gold and one- 
fifth silver. If a person comes in when there is an unusual 
strain on their gold supply, they will pay over silver instead 
of gold. Everyone knows that that is a makeshift. Here we 
would regard that as a refusal to maintain specie payments in 
the metal which is the coin of the commercial republic. The 
Bank of France also purchases gold. What does it indicate 
when gold is at a premium; what is the condition that must be 
met? It might be a condition of overexpansion, certainly of 
danger from some source. People may have been going ahead 
too fast, engaging in injudicious enterprises, borrowing too 
much, and perhaps indulging in extravagance. At such a time 
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as that it is not harmful to a people, but rather is beneficial, 
when those who are in close touch with the situation sound a 
loud note of warning by raising the rate of discount, thereby 
putting a check on speculative borrowing and causing a quick 
return to normal conditions. 

Mr. President, I notice there is a great deal of complaint 
nowadays about the difficulty of obtaining leans, Seemingly, 
last April there was a warning of danger ahead, and loaning 
was somewhat curtailed. While it is always hazardous to ven- 
ture any prediction upon future financial conditions, I think we 
are in a position in which in a few months the reserves of the 
banks will increase, rates of interest may be lower, and loans 
be more easy to obtain. What has brought that condition about? 
In divers lines we were going ahead too fast. There was 
danger 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator from 
Ohio to say a word or two to the Senator from Colorado in 
answer to his question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. ROOT. The Senator from Ohio kindly yields so that I 
may make a suggestion to the Senator from Colorado in regard 
to the question he has just put. It is not really an injury to 
the borrowers in a country which raises the rate of discount, 
for the reason that when a man goes to the bank and borrows 
money he gets bank credits or bank notes, or whatever the rep- 
resentative of value in actual use may be. The value of that 
which he receives depends upon the existence of a due relation 
between the total amount of currency in thé country and the 
amount of gold which underlies that currency. When gold goes 
out of a country, it indicates an excess of currency, and so long 
as the gold remains out there is, in fact, less value to the cur- 
rency. The currency is worth less, because there is not a due 
relation between it and the gold which underlies it. The bor- 
rower gets less, but when the rate of discount is raised the 
effect is produced of bringing back gold, and the increased 
value of the currency or other form of credit the borrower gets 
is exactly proportionate to the increase in the amount of interest 
he has to pay. The borrower gets just so much more for his 
increased rate of interest by reason of having the value of what 
he receives increased by the reestablishment of the due rela- 
tion between the underlying stock of gold in the country and 
the currency of the country. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I have not any doubt that 
the Senator understands the subject very thoroughly; but the 
question with me is this: Take the rate of the Bank of England 
in the latter part of the last century, which was from 2 per cent 
to 24 per cent, as compared with the rate now of 5 per cent. 
That may be all right for some people, but it is not for the 
borrower. His status by reason of what he gets is not in- 
creased in proportion to the difference between 2} per cent and 
5 per cent. On that account it does seem to me—inasmuch as 
the justification for the raising of these rates is that it is done 
for the purpose of getting gold—that there ought to be some 
easier way, some cheaper way. Would it not be better for the 
Government itself, if necessary, to pay a premium for gold 
than to have raised the rate of discount on all the people of 
the United States or all the people of England? 

As to the reserve banks getting gold, it seems to me they 
could do so at very slight cost at all times. I have never heard 
of gold selling in this country for the last 20 years for more 
than a rate of, I think, one tenth of 1 per cent. One of the 
reserye banks that does a business of a million dollars a day can 
take that million dollars coming over its counter and add to it 
one-tenth of 1 per cent and get gold in the market. For ~ thou- 
sand dollars it could get gold for redemption purposes to the 
amount of a million dollars. Of course, it could not consume 
that gold. An erroneous idea prevails that it takes a large 
amount of money to keep a gold reserve, but it does not, be- 
cause, unless you use the gold in either governmental ex- 
penditures or consume it in some other way by purchases, it 
takes only a small amount of money. If you are going to buy 
gold to start a gold reserve, which a bank is required to have, 
then, of course, it has got to pay the amount of the gold re- 
serye; but when the gold reserve is established and it is neces- 
sary to keep it in existence, the receipts of the bank, coupled. 
simply with one-tenth of 1 per cent, will maintain that gold 
reserve. For that reason, it seems to me, the fear we have 
that in order to keep this gold it is going to cost us so much 
and that it is necessary in order to keep it to raise the rate of 
discount in the nations’ bidding for the gold from each other 
is not well founded. I have felt that it might be an advantage 
for the banks to follow that practice, because they would like 
to get a high rate of interest, but it works to the injury of the 
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people; and for my part I would rather not see this bidding for 
gold going on in the present manner, but to let gold be bought 
in the open market, just as is done in Denyer. We have no 
trouble in getting gold there. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, the Senator compares the condi- 
tions in England, for example, with interest at 5 per cent, with 
conditions there years ago when interest was 2 per cent. That 
is why—— : 

Mr. O'GORMAN. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon 
me, the rate was from 2 to 2} per cent two years ago, while 
it is now gone up in excess of 5 per cent. 

Mr. SHAFROTH.. I think the Senator is mistaken in that. 
I have a table prepared by a French economist, who states 
that in the last two years the rate has increased considerably 
in England. According to the table, from June 30, 1911, to 
June 30, 1913, the rate in England increased from 3 per cent 
in 1911 to 44 per cent in 1913, but since that time it has gone 
to 5 per cent. 

Mr. GORMAN. Yes. 

Mr, ROOT. Those increases or decreases in the rate of 
interest, running through a considerable period of time, are 
brought about by many causes; but the comparison, which is 
of importance to the question, which the Senator from Colorado 
puts so clearly, is a comparison between the condition of the 
country if the rate of interest is ieft as it is to-day and the 
condition of the country if the rate of interest is raised to- 
morrow. It is the comparison of immediate conditions; and 
I have stated the reason why the increase, changing from the 
condition to-day to the condition to-morrow, is not really a 
disadvantage to the ‘borrower. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, it must be understood that 
whenever there is an abundance of gold to redeem notes and 
as a basis of credit, that is contemporaneous with a condi- 
tion of trade when it is safe to extend accommodations. When 
there is a scarcity the contrary is true. As the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Roor] has said, the purchasing power natu- 
rally goes up and down according to the quantity. Certainly, 
the value of a loan as an accommodation goes up ad down in 
accordance with the index afforded by the supply of specie. 
I now wish to take up another question in this counection. 

No system which divides the banking capital among 8 or 12 
banks will be able to take care of the situation. Should that 
number be established, one of two things would happen. The 
first woulc be that all the regional banks, by reason of their 
comparative weakness and inability to tackle this problem, 
would abandon any effort to secure favorable balances in the 
shipment of gold. The other would be that one institution, 
presumably at New York, would stand out above all the rest, 
taking care of the gold supply, and thus obtaining a power and 
a prestige for this bank and for that city surpassing that which 
now exists. The latter result, however, could hardly be ex- 
pected. Regional banks in localities from which there are 
exports, such as the one at New Orleans, where cotton is ex- 
ported, or at Chicago, where meat is sent abroad, or at San 
Francisco, where there is trade with the Orient, would not have 
sufticient to cope with the situation. Their whole interest would 
be to provide sufficient reserves or resourees for their own 
locality. Their action would be strictly sectional, not national. 

I may say in this connection that in the collection of foreign 
bills from the eastern portion of the country there is an inevi- 
table tendency to clear through New York City, largely because 
that is the greatest importing point in this country. 

Without banking facilities, a man, say, in New Orleans, who 
sold cotton abroad, would have to have the money shipped 
back to him in payment, and would not have the use of it for 
many days. Under our present banking system, however, this 
would not be necessary, because New York institutions would 
purchase a draft drawn by the exporter of the cotton on the 
foreign bankers of the party to whom he sold the cotton, and 
would sell the exchange so made to importers who required it. 
New York City acts as the clearing house of the United States 
for foreign items, because it is the principal city of import, and 
so requires the exchange made by the exporter in order to 
furnish it to the importer to pay for goods he has purchased 
abroad. . While other cities have some foreign business, yet 
New York City is our leading center in foreign exchange. No 
legislation can change it. It is due entirely to conditions of trade. 

Foreign exchange bankers either hold time bills purchased 
by them to maturity or discount them, depending upon their 
requirements, and a regional system of banks would have to 
do the same, and often in conflict with each other. A central 
bank, however, would be able to base its operations upon the 
requirements of the country, and so would at all times stand 
between our business interests and those of foreign countries. 
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Suppose that a regional bank in New York wished to carry 
a large amount of foreign exchange to guard against adverse 
balances of gold or any shipment of money it would make its 
calculations and Jay them out perhaps on a large scale. 
However, the moment a fund is accumulated which naturally 
would be appropriated for this purpose along comes the Federal 
reserve board and says, “ You must lend that to the South, or 
the West, or the Northwest, or some other part of the coun- 
try.” It would be utterly unable to make its calculations, It 
could not cope with the situation. 

That is one of the worst features of the regional-bank plan. 
Right in the very substance of it you recognize that of neces- 
sity these banks have to be tied together, because, as I have 
repeatedly said, some are in creditor and some are in debtor 
regions, and unequal demands at different seasons of the year 
require accommodations from one to the other, and by the very 
introduction of this feature you impose upon the regional banks 
all the duties that a central bank would have without any 
means of carrying them out. As a result of that you must say 
to every regional bank, You can not go ahead on a large scale; 
you can not make your calculations in advance, because you 
must hold yourself in readiness at any time to turn over your 
resources to some other region to which we will compel you to 
transfer them.” 

This condition would be particularly applicable in the case of 
foreign exchange, because those operations must be on a very 
large scale. What would be the probable result of this plan? 
The regional bank in New York never would be able to under- 
také transactions in foreign exchange in such a manner as 
would most benefit the country. On the other hand, a great 
central institution like the Bank of England or the Bank of 
France, with great resources such as theirs, would take care of 
the problem easily and readily, and would do so because of its 
obligations as a public institution. 

Let me state right here another disadvantage about the sys- 
tem of regional banks as compared with a central bank. It is 
assumed that under this plan commercial paper can be made 
more available than now for investment. A great deal of money 
in New York goes into loans on the stock exchange. What is 
the way to cure that situation? By building up a discount 
market in which there will be a great quantity of bills of a 
special quality which investors can buy. What is the means of 
building up that discount market? By establishing regulations 
under which, when a man discounts a bill, he may know that 
he can take it to his bank, which in turn can take it to a cen- 
tral institution or to one of these regional banks and redis- 
count it. 

Suppose a bank has a certain amount of money that it does 
not need for a short time, but does need to have readily avail. 
able to meet future contingencies, As it is now, in New York it 
lends it on the stock exchange or on securities; but with a dis- 
count market, where there was an institution available to 
which it could go and make its discounts, it could buy discount 
bills. The tendency would be to reduce the rates of interest to 
a point 1 or 13 per cent lower than they are now. 

Suppose you have this system, under which the regional bank 
is liable to be called on at any time to transfer its resources 
anywhere; suppose you have the further regulation that is put 
here, that every week or so the Federal reserve board may 
change the rate of discount; what is going to happen in that 
case? In the first place, the bank having the fund to invest will 
not dare to invest it, because it will not know but that the regional 
bank to which it would resort may be compelled to make other 
use of its resources. Also the banker does not know but that 
the regional bank will be commanded at the next meeting of 
the Federal reserve board to raise the rat. of discount, so that 
he can not profitably take it there and discount it. 

At least so far as a sufficiency of resources is concerned, 
except on the stock exchange, no such disadvantage as that 
would appear under the plan of a central institution. There 
the total amount required for a loan would be but an inap- 
preciable part of the whole reserve. You would be dealing 
with an institution which would haye the power and the ca- 
pacity to meet such a situation. 

I now desire to take up more in detail 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, before the Senator passes 


to the next topic I should like to ask him whether the evil 
he complains of and suggests in connection with a large num- 
ber of regional banks, as proposed in the House bill and as still 
proposed in the Owen bill, would not be greatly diminished 
if the number of banks were made four, as provided for in 
the amendments reported by the section of the committee of 
which I am a member? 
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Mr. BURTON. Undoubtedly, because the resources of each 

bank would be so much Jarger. I should think, too, that if 
you had four banks the best way to arrange them would be to 
avoid having localities of similar demands included in one 
district, but to have as great diversity as possible. That is, do 
not make it all a cotton or a corn district, but have just as 
wide a diversity of interests as possible, with a consequent 
variation in the demands from month to month. 
. Unquestionably four banks would be far better, and yet I 
feel confident that if we started in with four—and I have 
still more confidence that if we started in with eight or a 
dozen—the disadvantages of separate action would be so marked 
that the people would desire a central institution. 

It has been said here this morning, “ Oh, well, this is about 
the same as a central bank, anyway.” The pending bill is not 
based on that principle at all. ; 

The guiding principle and the idea of that bill is that sepa- 
rate sections can get along better if they have separate banks. 
It does not lead to a unity of action. It points rather toward 
a severance, the recognition of separate interests, and the idea 
that the country can be split up into a number of different dis- 
tricts and get along better independently than it can by work- 
ing together. I think, however, that the disadvantages of such 
a system would after a time convince the people that they 
had adopted the wrong rule, and they would then come to the 
idea of a central institution. But why not do it now? Do not 
have any halfway imitation of cooperation and unity of action, 
but have actual cooperation and unity, with all its incidents 
and with all that is required to control this. great problem. 

I now desire to take up more in detail a comparison of re- 
gional banks with a central institution. In doing so I shall 
doubtless go over some ground that I have already partially cov- 
ered, either from my prepared manuscript or, more probably, in 
places where I haye digressed from it. 

In securing an adequate banking system one central bank, 
with branches, could be used more effectively to bring about 
eurrency reform and banking reform than a series of regional 
banks, S or 12 in number. The points of advantage are chiefiy 
along the following lines: 

First. Mobilization of reserves. 

Second. Equitable, stable, and uniform discount rates. 

Third. Management, and sectional or partisan differences. 

Fourth. Uniform note issues. 

Fifth. The gold moyement. 

Sixth. The credit of the Government. 

Seventh. Refunding operations. 

Eightb. Clearing functions and domestic exchange. 

(1) MOBILIZATION OF RESERVES, 


Mobility“ means “the quality or state of being movable, 
with extreme fluidity,” and, as applied to banking reserves, it 
means the ability to loan money in one part of the country that 
is not needed in some other part of the country, with speed, 
without friction, and without expense. Mobility of reserves 
exists in a central bank with branches to a greater degree of 
perfection than it is possible to conceive in any other system. 
Reserves that may be held by any and all branches are still 
the reserves of a central bank. They may be shipped from the 
largest city to the smallest city, at distant ends of the country, 
and if held within the control of branches of the central bank 
they count as reserve for the central bank. It is possible, there- 
fore, to loan money at any branch of a central bank, no matter 
how small that branch may be or where situated in relation to 
other branches. The loan would be proportioned from the total 
reserves of the central bank instead of from a small division 
of such total, such as would be represented in a regional bank. 
The percentage of effect in such a transaction, therefore, would 
be vastly Jess in the case of a central bank than in the case of 
regional banks. In the United States we have a number of 
districts clearly marked in their nature as to the kind of busi- 
ness. All of the banks in certain districts, such as those which 
grow corn, wheat, and cotton, are obliged to borrow money at 
approximately the same time of the year. A number of other 
districts have money to loan during this same period. Under 
our present system a series of banks in one district, say the cot- 
ton district, borrow from a series of banks in another district, 
say the New York district, involving vast transfers of actual 
cash. Under a regional banking system some of the demands of 


the cotton district would be supplied from the regional bank. 


But that bank would not have sufficient funds to supply all of 
these demands. 

I shall endeavor, before the day is over, to give some figures 
showing approximately what would happen, what share of the 
money needed in that region would have to be borrowed out- 
side, and what the reserves there would be. 
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The regional bank would then be forced to borrow from 
another regional bank—say that located at New York—in or- 
der to supply all of these needs. This is in theory the 
same course which is pursued under the conditions which 
prevail in this country to-day, where the banks throughout the 
country in these periods of crop movement and unusual demand 
turn to New York and such money centers for the funds neces- 
sary to accommodate their customers. This is the same course 
which would be pursued by the sonthern banks which did not 
enter this plan, but which would also turn to their New York 
correspondents for their additional funds. But the added 
handicap is presented that these southern members of the 
regional system would have. their present connections in New 
York broken off by the necessity for them to deposit their money 
with the regional bank. 

There is another feature of this question of reserves to which 
I wish to eall attention. Some persons seem to have overlooked 
the existing law. Under the present law it is compulsory for 
a country bank to keep 6 per cent of its liabilities or deposits 
in its own vaults. It may deposit 9 per eent of the rest in a 
reserve or central reserve city. That leaves it the option to 
retain in its own vaults the whole of the 15 per cent reserve 
required. At the time of the year when it is probable that 
there will be large demands it will not send the money to Chi- 
cago, to St. Louis, or to New York. Under the law that is pro- 
posed here the quantity to be lodged in the regional reserve 
bank is absolutely compulsory. 

Much has been said here about how the banks refused to 
pay out reserves, in the panic of 1907. Suppose a country bank 
had 9 per cent in New York. It was claimed that New York 
did not pay over that 9 per cent when demanded. If they did 
not—I do not know whether they did or not—they were virtu- 
ally repudiating a debt which they were under the most solemn 
obligation to pay. Very likely they were doing so because of 
inability to pay. But suppose you pass this bill, and a stress 
comes on, and you have those same reserves in a regional bank. 
It is like the boy’s savings bank of the old style, built in imita- 
tion of a house, where you could put your penny down through 
a clutch, but could not get it out without destroying the bank. 
It stays in the regional bank, and the law says, “This is no 
longer optional, as it was under the old system; it is compul- 
sory. You must now leave this money with us, without any 
withdrawal.” 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

Mr. HOLLIS. If the Senator will pardon me a moment, do I 
understand his criticism to be that the banks must keep with 


| the reserve banks a certain portion of their assets? 


Mr. BURTON. Yes. 
Mr. HOLLIS. I think the Senator has not read the bill cor- 


rectly. If he will refer to page 28, he will find it provides that 


after the 24-months period has expired the reserve shall be 
held in the vaults of the member bank, or in the Federal re- 
serve bank, or in both, at its option—that is, at the option of 
the member bank. That was the intention. 

Mr. BURTON. This provision has been changed so many 
times that I am frank to say that I am a little doubtful about 
any statement I have made concerning it, although I have tried 
to keep track of it from the start. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I should like to have the Senator from 
New Hampshire read that provision. As I have read it, it 
requires absolutely that a certain per cent shall be kept in a 
reserve bank, a certain per cent in the vaults of the member 
bank, and there is a balance of the reserve which is optional— 
not all of it, but only a part. 

Mr. BURTON. That certainly was the provision of the bill 
as originally drawn, as I have stated. 

Mr. HOLLIS. And that is true now. I inquired of the 
Senator whether he understood that all of it was fixed. 

Mr. BURTON. Oh, no; only a certain proportion. 

Mr. HOLLIS. One-third of it is optional with the bank. 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

Mr. HOLLIS. That is what the bill says. 

Mr. BURTON. The comparison I was making was this: 
Under the present law the whole 9 per cent is entirely optional, 
and you can withdraw it. Under this bill—I really am not 
familiar with the latest print—a certain per cent of the reserve 
must stay there. Am F not correct in that? F 


Mr. HOLLIS. Yes; that is true. The idea, if the Senator 
will permit me, is that as the Federal reserve banks depend 
upon the reserves that are put there by other banks, and as 
that is their working deposit, they should not be compelled to 
relinquish all of it at the call of a bank. That is part of the 
money they depend on. 

Mr. BURTON. Of course that is part of the system. That 
is the idea of it; but will that work out? 

In a central banking system notes that might be issued at its 
New Orleans, Galveston, Houston, Dallas, Atlanta, and other 
branches in the South would be based upon all of the reserves 
of a central bank wherever held and a perfection of mobility 
would be obtained not possible under our present system and 
not possible under a regional-bank system. Under a regional 
system each district bank would have to maintain a reserve 
against the notes issued to it. The power of the Federal reserve 
board to force the one regional bank to loan to another would 
not and could not place the reserves of the former behind the 
note issues of the latter. There would be, therefore, no greater 
inobilization of reserves under a regional-bank system than 
there is to-day, even though the number of banks in one district 
which borrowed from another would be reduced. 

In connection with the mobilization of reserves, and prelimi- 
nary to its successful operation, we must have concentration of 
reserves. In a central bank such concentration is again perfect, 
In a regional system such as has been proposed it not only lacks 
perfection but it actually extends the separation, for we are 
proposing to increase our system of 3 central reserve cities, 
which has been wanting in concentration, to 8 or 12 central 
reserve cities. The Owen bill is attempting to further centralize 
by greater decentralization. 

Harmony exists in the minds of practical bankers and econo- 
mists upon the necessity of an effective assembling of the lawful 
money reserves of all of the national banks and the creation of 
an institution or institutions for this purpose which can be 
made available as a reserve depository for State banking insti- 
tutions. 

I have already made reference to Germany, where a certain 
hoarding process has been noticed at intervals for the past two 
years. There the phenomenon is quite different. 

The Reichsbank is able to increase its discount account, meet 
demands fer currency by increased circulation, and protect its 
store of gold, at least temporarily, by the judicious use of a 
discount rate which it makes effective in all parts of the Em- 
pire. The banks of Germany, which depend upon the Reichs- 
bank in time of strain, are able to discount bills with that in- 
stitution and have a strong incentive to cooperate with the 
policy of the bank in protecting their own and its credit and 
reserve position. 

With whom or with what is the regional bank asked to co- 
operate? Shall it aid another regional bank? No. This plan 
was launched with the idea of giving each bank a separate ex- 
istence and having it take care of itself and its area. They are 
to be absolutely distinct institutions, with no duty to any of the 
others, but created by a bill which makes it possible for a board 
to come along and lay its strong hand on any one of the 
institutions and say, Lou must lend to another.” There is 
no provision for cooperation or concentration. ‘The spirit of 
the whole bill is that whatever concert of action there may be 
among them is to be forced through the agency of a board that 
can command them to violate every principle of banking. It 
takes away the voluntary control of their assets and exercises 
a function which, in the nature of the case, must be open to 
sectional differences and rivalries certain to hamper their use- 
fulness from the very start, 

In this country we can not hope by a stroke of the pen to 
bring about the character of cooperation with a central bank 
such as exists in Germany and to a considerable extent in 
England. The 20,000 State institutions can not at once be 
brought into cooperation with such new system as is estab- 
lished. State institutions are, however, so largely dependent 
to-day upon the national system—the national banks being 
their chief reserve depositaries—that sound currency legisla- 
tion which will strengthen the position -of the national banks 
will in turn enable the national banks to carry the load which 
is now imposed upon them by the State institutions and which 
will continue for a long period under whatever system is 
adopted. No system of regional banks will prevent competition 
for gold and currency in time of credit strain as effectively as 
may be done by a central bank. With 8 or 12 regional institu- 
tions each section will seek the protection of its own district 
and the members of that district as distinguished from any 
other section and its members. 

On account of numerous questions and interruptions, and be- 
cause of frequently departing from the manuscript I haye before 
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me, I realize that I have already stated what is treated later 
in the argument which I had prepared. Therefore I trust I 
will be excused for some degree of repetition. 

Had there been eight regional banks in 1907 it is inevitable 
that an attempt would have been made to exercise the powers 
of a central board of control in order to effect a readjustment 
of reserves between the regional banks by enforced rediscounts, 
and the yery act on the part of the Federal board of enforcing 
such rediscounts would have caused criticism and repulsion 
and would have accentuated the rivalry between these sections 
for the accumulation of reserves. 

I haye here a statement with regard to the compulsory nature 
of the requirements. Upon that I have already spoken. How- 
eyer, I wish to ask this question: How can requisite credit be 
afforded by a regional bank in a district where all members 
may wish to borrow at the same time? That would be the case 
if you had them divided up into a cotton region, a corn belt, a 
wheat area, and so on. They would all want to borrow at the 
same time. For one month, or perhaps for three or four 
months, the pressure might be very severe, and then it would 
let up. How much easier it would be if manufacturing dis- 
tricts, exporting districts, different kinds of commercial and 
mining districts were all joined to the agricultural districts, so 
that there would be such an alternation of demands as would 
enable all to work in harmony! 

A very important point in this connection is that our whole 
financial system has been built up on this idea, The aim of 
our banking structure has been to adjust to one another the 
claims and demands of different portions of the country. If 
Oregon wants a loan it sometimes goes to San Francisco. If 
San Francisco can not supply its needs, it goes to New York. 
But this bill thrusts a sword into the structure which has 
grown up under a natural economic law and which is the 
best development of our whole financial system. It says: “No; 
you shall not work according to the lines of diyision which are 
natural and normal and have grown up through many years. 
We will appoint an organization committee and will divide vp 
this system into branches.” 

Mr. President, if this bill passes, while it may confer doubt- 
ful benefits, while we may get on very nicely, it seems to me 
to be so absolutely false in its principles that I can not believe 
it is going to permanently remain upon the statute books. 

In other words, in a large institution, such as a central 
bank, where the reserves held by every branch counted for 
all, there would never be any question as to its standing or its 
ability to meet the requirements of member banks. In other 
words, it would be far more valuable to member banks to be 
obliged to keep a portion of their reserve in such central bank, 
knowing that every other national bank in every part of the 
country was also required to keep a portion of its reserve in 
the central bank and was not able to draw it out, because it 
would have the advantage of being able to borrow against the 
reserves of every district in the country that were not being 
used in that district; whereas iu a regional-bank system no such 
condition could exist, even on a compulsory discount basis. 

(2) EQUITABLE, STABLE, AND UNIFORM DISCOUNT RATES, 

When the Reichsbank recently reduced its rate from 6 per 
cent to 54 per cent, that rate became effective to every one of 
the 70,000 customers of the bank in every part of the German 
Empire. The Bank of France has maintained unchanged a dis- 
count rate of 8 per cent for as long a period as seven years. 
The United States has no discount market, 28,000 different 
rates, as many usury laws as there are States, as many penal- 
ties as there are usury laws, and a range of rates extending 
from a condition where money is unloanable to a maximum of 
over 100 per cent per annum, notwithstanding the fact that 
this country has the largest store of gold, the greatest natural 
resources, the largest power of production, and the largest vol- 
ume of banking capital of any nation of the world. Our 28,000 
banks support the largest credit structure known in history. 
We are now attempting by the enactment of a bill to so read- 
just the fundamental conditions upon which this great credit 
establishment has grown as to bring about uniform rates of 
interest. It can not be done by the bill proposed, either safely 
or economically. 

Without referring to the shifting and withdrawal of rede- 
posited reserves required by the terms of the Owen Dill, and 
assuming that that prodigious task can be accomplished without 
convulsion in the period of time allowed, how may it be ex- 
pected that the surplus funds in the regional bank of the com- 
munity where there exists a surplus of bank credits may be 
made available to the regional institution in the district where 
there is a deficit of banking credits by the natural economic 
law of supply and demand? So far as the regional institutions 
are concerned, those in sections where there is a continual short- 
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age of credit will always be borrowers; those in sections where 
there is a surplus of banking credit will always be seeking out- 
lets for the surplus. If it is claimed that by the regional 
system the national banks of the district where the supply of 
credit is insufficient will still be able to borrow from their 
present reserve correspondents, how may this be done without 
imposing upon the banks of that district the necessity of carry- 
ing balances at unprofitable rates with reserve correspondents 
just as heretofore and thereby impairing their earning power? 
And, on the other hand, how shall the reserve bank in the dis- 
trict with the plethora of money employ its funds other than by 
the purchase of bills in the open market, thereby bringing about 
an undue and uneconomic depression of discount rates? It is 
difficult to see, under the terms of the Owen bill, how the country 
bank is benefited by having its reserves at home in a regional 
institution if it must still maintain a balance with its Chicago 
or New York correspondent for purposes of discount. Certainly 
such a condition would not exert an influence toward uniformity 
or stability of interest rates throughout the different sections 
of the country. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr, President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr, BURTON. Certainly, 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. If it will not interrupt the Senator 
from Ohio, what he has said about the credit of the Govern- 
ment and the resources of the country prompts me to ask this 
question of him: How is the value of the national bonds to be 
maintained under this Owen plan? I do not want to change 
the current of the Senator’s argument, if he is going to come 
to it. 

Mr. BURTON, I shall later treat briefly of that. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I have been impressed with this 
idea: Suppose a large number of national banks fail to avail 
themselves of the privileges of this bill and retire to the State 
field, which has about as many attractions for banking as the 
national field now has, and surrender their bonds and their 
circulation, who is to buy those bonds and maintain their 
parity? 

Mr. BURTON, I will say to the Senator from Michigan that 
at another time I want to discuss that question more fully, and 
with his kind permission I would a little rather postpone it, 
beeause it is a topic in itself. I shall, however, treat of it 
briefly to-day. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. It is a topic in itself, and one that 
has given me a great deal of concern. 

Mr. BURTON. I see that one member of the Banking and 
Currency Committee is present. I should like to have explained 
at some time just how much is meant by this provision allow- 
ing the use of United States bonds as a basis for circulation. 
It is not altogether clear to me just what is meant by that. 
I do not care to bring it up at this time, but on another occasion 
I would like to do so. If the Senator from Michigan will do me 
the honor to listen, I will touch on it briefly to-day, though at 
some later time I hope to discuss that subject quite fully. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. I am very glad, indeed, that it is 
the intention of the Senato: to do so, because no one has a 
higher respect for his careful study of this question than my- 
self. Iie has been a student of finance for years and is an au- 
thority upon it. His judgment upon so important a question 
would be very valuable to his associates and to the country. 

Mr. BURTON. This is a line of argument that I think it 
would be valuable to develop. There has been nothing more 
marked in the history of securities in recent years than the 
decline of Government bonds the world over. The English 
consol reached a low record value just a few days ago. The 
French rentes also reached a low record a few days ago. The 
German securities and the French 3 per cents are also at a low 
figure. Our 2 per cent bonds have been kept up by the artif- 
cial stimulus of the circulating privilege. I think it would re- 
quire a man of unusual prescience to state at just what rate of 
interest a Government bond of the United States not having 
the circulating privilege, not available for security for deposits, 
would float at this time. I desire to consider that somewhat 
further and to later formulate my ideas upon it. 

The difference between the lending capacity of the creditor 
sections of the country and the borrowing needs of the debtor 
sections will necessarily fall upon the regional banks of the 
respective districts, and must be adjusted by the exercise of 
the rediscount function between fhe regional banks, thereby 
again introducing an uneconomic operation, likely to cause 
sectional difference of opinion, abuse of power, and distrust of 
management. With all the reserves in one institution, the 
credit of that institution may be directed, through its branches, 


toward those sections where credit is needed without the inter- 
vention of arbitrary power. It may be claimed that the re- 
gional bank of New York, having a surplus, will welcome the 
opportunity to rediscount bills for the regional bank of New 
Orleans. How may this process be developed? Who shall fix 
the rates? Does this bill intend that every time a difference 
of opinion arises betw: New Orleans and New York, a hear- 
ing in arbitration shall take place in Washington—and who are 
the men who will hear and arbitrate these differences? May 
their time not be devoted to arbitration exclusively? And how 
may uniform rates be brought about by mandate or regulation 
of a board of control? 

If there is anything to which I should think the banks of 
this country would now demur and which is contrary to all the 
laws and to every custom from the very foundation of the Goy- 
ernment it is that of compulsory loans from one bank to 
another. Can anybody believe that we are going to establish a 
system by a board here at Washington that can compel a bank 
at San Francisco to lend to a bank at Denver without friction 
and heartburning? 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. SHarrorH] spoke this morn- 
ing about somebody being provided to look after each particular 
region. Suppose Colorado demands a loan from California and 
its regional bank. May not California say, “ We are looking 
after our region now; we are not prepared to take from our 
funds and put them into Colorado, and that, too, at a rate which 
is less than we can obtain in our own localities, and with the 
danger of being without the means of providing for our own cus- 
tomers in their present and future demands”? 

In contradistinction to the regional plan proposed, how simple 
would be the problem with a central bank. A rate of discount 
can be established with due regard to conditions and to the ex- 
tent to which transfers of reserves, Government deposits, and 
the general fund is being affected, which will allow discounts 
to approximate the maximum seasonal fluctuation caused by 
the harvesting and movement of the crops, which has been 
estimated at $300,000,000. The rate charged should be modified 
or determined by the proportion of its capital and surplus which 
each bank requires or under some similar rule. A central bank, 
by establishing a rate after consideration of all these factors, 
would automatically meet the fluctuation at the season when 
required, and its base or normal rate through an increase or 
decrease would control the extent to which all member banks 
would rediscount. 


As the demands increased in any locality or as to any indl- 
vidual member, the rate would automatically increase to the ex- 
tent that the demand was met. 

I have suggested—and I make the suggestion again—that the 
best rule in determining discount rates in these regional banks 
is to extend a certain amount of loans to member banks in pro- 
portion to their capital. I am decidedly of the opinion, if we 
establish a bank haying the deposits of the Government, there 
should be a chance for a member bank in Idaho, if it has a 
first-class loan, to discount it with such an institution just as 
cheaply as can a bank in Massachusetts, 

At present the rates differ very materially. The difficulty 
would be to establish a standard by which you may judge and 
which you may compare. But the best standard is the capitali- 
zation of the bank. Twenty per cent is the amount which I 
have suggested in the bill I have introduced. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yleld to the Senator from Idaho? 

755 BURTON. I would be glad to yield to the Senator from 
Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. As I understand the Senator, he is adyocating 
a Government-controlled central bank. Is the Senator going to 
discuss, before he closes, the note-issuing proposition upon the 
part of this bank? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes; I shail touch on that somewhat. 

Mr. BORAH. I will wait, then, until the Senator gets to it 
before I ask the question I have in mind. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator from Ohio yield to me? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If I understand the Senator's argument 
correctly 2s to rediscounts, the rates should be uniform through- 
out the United States. 

Mr. BURTON. For the same class of loans. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Does that imply that the rate of loans by 
the bank to the borrowers throughout the United States should 
be fixed and uniform? 

Mr. BURTON. For the same class of loans it should be 
uniform. 
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Mr. ROBINSON. Then the Senator's thought is that the 
tendency of the system shonld be to equalize it. 

Mr. BURTON. Decidedly. 

Mr. ROBINSON. And to make uniform throughout the 
country the rates of interest, and that without regard to the 
varying demands of localities for loans? 

Mr. BURTON. Both yes and no. A uniform rate for loans 
amounting to 20 per cent on the capital would have a tendency 
in that direction. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Just a moment. In some parts of the 
country, especially in the section from which I come, the rate 
of interest is very much higher than the rate in other portions 
of the country, for instance, in the East. I am somewhat in- 
fatuated with the suggestion of the Senator from Ohio, because 
the inevitable result of his proposal] would be to reduce the 
rate of interest in Arkansas. 

Mr. BURTON. If you are going to have a bank of this char- 
acter to receive on deposit the funds of the Government that 
are now in the Treasury, we ought to reduce the rates in almost 
every State in the country. We ought to say to them, if you 
present a good loan you shall get it at a lower rate of interest 
than you have been granted in the past. We will not recognize 
the differences which exist in banking facilities in different por- 
tions of the United States. We will treat you.all alike provided 
you give the same security. Now, the best test of security is 
their capital. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I take it for granted that any security that 
should be given to secure a loan through any system the Sen- 
ator would approve must be adequate and safe. 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I can not quite understand why the Sen- 
ator makes a distinction as to security. 

Mr. BURTON. Of course everybody says that loans must be 
well secured. That isa truism. We begin with that. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator is not contemplating that in 
any Government- approved system loans shall be made that are 
not safe? . 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly not. I do not fancy that the Gov- 
ernment will encourage that class of speculative loans which 
would establish high rates of interest. I hope we may later 
have time to discuss that matter of rates of interest. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Then the result of the Senator’s proposal 
would be to give to the banks in every part of the United States 
a uniform rate, and at the same time give the member banks 
in parts of the country where the rates of interest are normally 
high the opportunity of securing loans at a low rate of interest 
from other banks throughout the country, and yet impose upon 
their borrowers the existing normal rates of interest prevailing 
locally. 

Mr. BURTON, I can not agree with the Senator. I have 
heard that argument before. If what the Senator has just 
said is correct, there is nothing under the sun in the law of 
competition. We might just as well repeal our trust laws and 
all that type of legislation, and say that the opinion to the 
effect that trade and prices are regulated by competition is all 
a delusion. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I do not quite understand the Senator’s 
position in that regard. I will make an illustration: The rate 
of interest to be fixed for loans to member banks thronghout 
the United States, we will say is 5 per cent. 

A member bank in Arkansas secures a loan at 5 per cent. 
The normal rate of interest in Arkansas is 8 per cent. Is it the 
Senator's idea that while giving to the member bank in Arkan- 
sas the opportunity of securing a low rate of 5 per cent itself it 
may still be permitted under the system to charge the existing 
normal rate of 8 per cent? ý 

Mr. BURTON. As a matter of fact it could not do it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Why? 

Mr. BURTON. Suppose you had a hundred banks in Arkan- 


sas—— 

Mr. ROBINSON. The banks are there now. 

Mr. BURTON. Of course; and if they can obtain funds at 
lower rates than now, in order to do business and to get cus- 
tomers, they will reduce their rate. The argument of the 
Senator from Arkansas carried out to its logical conclusion 
would mean that the Arkansas bankers were absolutely inde- 
pendent of the money rate all over the country. Suppose they 
have been paying at St. Louis or elsewhere 7 per cent and 
charging their customers 8 per cent, and under the plan of a 
central bank they are able to get money at 5 per cent. That 
becomes known to the public and to the world. The newspapers 
publish these rates periodically, whenever they are fixed. It 
becomes known that the bank at Fort Smith, the bank at Little 
Rock, the bank at this place and that place have been getting 


some of that 5 per cent money. In the first place, a popular 
pressure would be brought to bear to force down interest rates 
in other places to approximately that level. You may think 
that banking business does not always yield to popular opinion, 
ibut competition would develop. Customers would come in and 
say: “I am not willing to pay 8 per cent, but if you have 
some of that 5 per cent money to give me at 64—6, it may be, 
or eyen 7—I will take it.“ The result would be a lower rate. 
As I said a few minutes ago, ali our laws of trade and com- 
petition are a farce if this result would not-obtain. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator yield for just one other 
suggestion? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I do not want the Senator to get the idea 
that I am objecting to the suggestion which he makes, because, 
as I have stated before, I am rather in sympathy with it. But 
my thought is this: I want to understand from the Senator 
whether he expects as an automatic result of what is practically 
the giving of a low rate of interest to banks in my State, which 
are now paying a high rate of interest, there will also come a 
low rate of interest to borrowers from those banks. 

Mr. BURTON. Oh, no; not universally. That would be 
impossible. There would be a lower rate of interest to some 
‘under the plan I have suggested, and the general tendency would 
be downward. The general tendency of the whole system would 
be to bir? the different portions of the country together and 
make the rates of interest lower. This would not, of course, 
affect rates on risky loans, for the necessity of insurance profit 
on such loans would hold up the rate to a certain extent. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the final benefit of a low rate of interest 
is not to accrue to the borrower—— 

Mr. BURTON. It will to the borrower, but he will not get 
the whole of it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Then the bank will get a part of it. 

Mr. BURTON. The bank will get a part of it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The greater part of it. 

Mr. BURTON. I do not think so. There is n margin now 
between the amount that the bank pays and that which it 
charges to its customers. I do not know how much in the 
Senator’s part of the country it is, but it is, say, 2 per cent. 
Suppose the rate a banker has to pay goes down 2 per cent; he 
would inevitably, under general principles and adjustments of 
changing conditions of price, get a part of that, but I think only 
the smaller part of it. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I will state to the Senator that one of 
the great needs of the section of the country and State which 
I represent in part is an increased amount of capital where- 
with to develop it. That fact is universally known among the 
citizens of that State, and I believe it is pretty well recog- 
nized among those who are well informed as to conditions 
throughout the United States. If the result of any system 
which may be adopted would be to increase the amount of 
capital which would become available in that section for the 
development of the country, I should be in sympathy with it. 
But the demand for capital there is so great that I very much 
fear the borrowing public would not receive a fair share of the 
benefits of a reduced rate of interest, which was guaranteed 
by law to banks themselves and left to the operation of the 
rule of supply and demand as to the borrowers. 

Mr. BURTON. There is the rate of profit and a lot of other 
facts that must be considered. Suppose you get a certain 
amount of money into your State at a lower rate of interest. 
Your banker has been getting a certain rate of profit. The 
moment he can obtain money at a lower rate of profit, while 
every man looks out for himself, the people will get the benefit. 

I want to say one thing on which it seems to me there is 
some confusion. I do not say the Senator from Arkansas has 
fallen into it, but I think some of those who have advocated 
this bill, not necessarily in the Senate but outside, are laboring 
under an erroneous impression in that they confuse investment 
banking and long-time loans with commercial banking, nnd they 
haye sought to have injected into this bill some ideas that would 
be very good on investment banking, but do not belong in any 
bill of this nature. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Banxueap in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator from Washing- 
ton? 

Mr. BURTON. I do. 

Mr. JONES. I do not desire to delay the passage of this bill 
at all, but I think we ought to have more than 12 or 14 Members 
present while the Senator from Ohio is presenting this argu- 
ment on the bill. So I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washington 
suggests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call the 
roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Gallinger Martine, N. J. Smith, Ga. 
Bacon Gore Norris Smith, Md. 
Bankhead Hitchcock O'Gorman Smith, S. C. 
Borah Hollis Overman Smoot 
Brady Hughes Page Sterl 
Bristow James Perkins Sutherland 
Bryan Johnson Pittman wanson 
Burton Jones Poindexter Thompson 
Chiiton Kenyon iliman 
Clark, Wyo. Kern Robinson Walsh 
Clarke, Ark, Lane Shafroth Warren 
Colt Lea Sheppard Weeks 
Crawford Lewis herman Williams 
Cummins Lippitt Shields 

Dillingham Me Shively 

du Pont Martin, Va. Simmons 


Mr. SHAFROTH. I wish to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. THOMAS] is unayoidably absent to-day, and shall let this 
notice stand for the remainder of the day. 

Mr. WEEKS. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Lopere] is absent on account of illness, and to have that au- 
nouncement stand for the day. 7 

Mr. BRYAN. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
FLETCHER] is absent on public business. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. McCumser] is unavoidably detained 
from the Senate, and I will allow this notice to stand for the 
day. 


Senator from Mississippi [Mr. VARDAMAN] is absent on public’ 
business. ! 
Mr. JONES. I desire to state that the junior Senator from! 
Michigan IMr. TowNsEND] is necessarily detained from the 
Chamber on important business. 
Mr. SMITH of Maryland. I announce that my colleague [Mr 
Jackson] is unavoidably absent on important business, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-one Senators have an? 
swered to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present: 
The Senator from Ohio. i 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, when interrupted I was speak- 
ing on the subject of equitable, stable, and uniform discount 
rates. i 

With no distinguishing mark upon the reserve money in a cen- 
tral bank, no question could arise respecting the extent to which 
any locality was impairing the reserves of the bank with refer- 
ence to the needs of any other locality. No group of banks in 
one city by large borrowings could so affect the rate in that lo- 
eality as to impose penalties upon a more conseryatively man- 
aged institution which had been a more moderate borrower, for 
they would, under the central-bank bill, have to pay a higher 
rate of interest as they increased the proportion of their loans 
to capital. No one great institution, overshadowing a number 
of smaller institutions in one locality, could ever impose pen- 
alties in the way of increased discount rates upon its less pow- 
erful competitors or neighbors. Furthermore, those institutions 
whose credit was so high as to be able to borrow in the 
cheapest market would be able to rediscount paper through 
the natural channels of rediscount in different sections 
of the country, so long as it was profitable to do so, 
at rates below the rate fixed by the bank. We can not ex- 
pect for many years to bring about uniform, stable, or low rates 
of interest throughout this country. We can, however, establish 
an institution which, over a long period of years, will effect a 
gradual redistribution of credit and banking reserves, so that 
both uniformity and stability of rates may come about by the 
natural operation of economic law. Such uniformity and sta- 
bility must be based, first, upon the elimination of competition 
for bank reserves in times of strain; second, upon a discount 
market based upon a single reserve reseryoir; third, upon the 

- creation of an institution of sufficient power and of such single- 
ness of purpose that it may exercise the same influence over in- 
ternational exchange as is now exercised by the three great cen- 
tral banks of Europe and the central banks of all of the princi- 
pal industrial countries of the world. 

Mr. President, until we have those advantages which can be 
given by a central institution, I do not believe the advantages 
here enumerated and which are so essential can be secured. 

A graduated increase in the discount rate on excess discounts 
over a normal uniform rate upon a minimum volume of dis- 
counts will apply a brake upon expansion by the borrower where 
it will be effective, and assist in bringing about both stability 
and uniformity, and no such influence can be exercised either 
by arbitrary power or by the imposition of a tax upon earnings 
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whi g9 to e Government and in which the respective bor- 
Tow. e but a trifling, if any, interest. 


) MANAGEMENT AND SECTIONAL OR PARTISAN DIFFERENCES. 


I approach this subject, Mr. President, with a great deal of 
hesitancy, because I hope that whatever board may be selected 
will absolutely ignore all partisan or sectional considerations, 
It is one of the vices of our politics, municipal, State, and Na- 
tional, that official position has not yet assumed a standing such 
that those who enjoy official positions ignore considerations of 
political advantage. When I read of many reforms which have 
been patterned after the manner in which they do things in 
Berlin, or in London, or somewhere else, I am forced to think 
how ineffective are many of the arguments and how often 
those who advance them ignore the great difference in the con- 
ditions here and abroad. The partisan spirit runs very high in 
this country, and it is very difficult for any official, however 
exalted the position, to entirely throw into the discard the iden 
that he must be a Democrat, a Republican, a Progressive, or 
something ‘else, as well as a member of the Federal reserve 
board or of some other body. In this respect our machinery of 
government is defective. There is a great difference in our 
municipal affairs as compared with those of the governments i 
Europe. 
Harmony of management directed toward a single purpose is 
ntial to cope with the vast problems and the readjustment 
our currency and monetary laws. May we expect that this 
Is possible of accomplishment with 12 boards of directors, par- 
tisan to their districts, who may never meet together for ex- 
change of views, and who will be subject to the exercise of 
arbitrary powers by a Government board? Another thing: It 
is not alone political, but there is the sectional feature of it. 
Anyone who has ever had any experience with appropriations 
for public buildings or for rivers and harbors, anyone who has 
been through a campaign and heard the arguments made for 
A, B, C, or D, that they get an appropriation for a public 
building or for dredging out a harbor, will recognize how firmly 
our people hold to the theory that an official, especially a legis- 
lator, is the agent of a particular locality. What is the nature 
of this bill? Why, its very framework invites sectional consid- 
erations; it starts out with the proclamation, “We will not 
have a great central national system, but we will have 8 or 12 
regional systems.” We put a section or a part of the country 
above the whole country; we make regulations that in a Federal 
reserve board a man shall be chosen, I presume, according to 
competency, but with the proviso that not more than one shall 
be chosen from any one district. 


maintain that regard for sections. Is not this plan con- 
trary to all human experience in the management of Goy- 
ernment or private affairs? How may this system develop in 
this country of keen political partisanship, where each party 
grasps every advantage within its reach to secure the dominant 
position, or maintain it when once secured? Can we expect 
with confidence that a board of control, upon which sit officers 
of the Government whose appointments are partisan and 
political, which is subject in many important respects to the 
direction or influence of the officers of the Government, to be 
free from political influence and from discrimination, par- 
ticularly having regard to the political complexion of the 
different sections of the country? 

The first and essential protection against partisanship must 
be a long enough term of office to remove appointees from the 
influences of patronage. Those managing district offices must 
be responsible to a board of this character, free from political or 
sectional influences, and not responsible to a local constituency 
or clientele which may be influenced by political or sectional 
prejudices, rivalries, or competitions. 

With one President having the power to appoint a majority 
of a board of control during one term of office, and with one 
or more members of the board members of his official family 
or subject to their direction, it is never impossible that the 
powers exercised by that board may be used for political or 
-partisan purposes. 

With the mention that I have already given it, I pass by the 
question of the responsibility of the first incumbent who makes 
these selections. But I trust that the choice will be made with 
the utmost care and deliberation. When once appointed, it seems 
to me that no President should have the power in one term of office 
to change the pérsonnel of this board. Would such a board resist 
the pressure for rediscounts from a section of the country which 
had been guilty of overspeculation if another section had resources 
available? Can it be expected that the distribution of the funds 
of the Government throughout 12 regional banks can be effected 
without discord? Such a system as is proposed instantly inter- 
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The very proclamation of the bill is an encouragement to 
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jects sectionalism and partisanship. A board of management 
responsible directly to Congress, appointed for long terms, 
themselves appointing their local managers, would necessarily 
be free from such influences, the moneys of the Government 
would be assembled in one institution, no questions of section- 
alism or partisanship could arise as to their distribution, and 
the credit operations of the institution would more surely be 
directed along economic lines. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Ohio is discussing the prob- 
able effect of politics upon this system. It recalls the fact that 
when the second Bank of the United States was organized we 
had as President at that time a man who was perhaps as nearly 
nonpartisan as any man who held the Presidency during its first 
days; that was Mr. Madison. He was so nearly nonpartisan, at 
least he was so little aggressive, that he has been criticized by 
historians as having somewhat duplicitous views upon some 
subjects. I do not share in that criticism, but that criticism 
has been made. Yet at the time the second Bank of the United 
States was organized Mr. Madison had the appointment of 5 
directors out of the 25, and the entire 5 he appointed were 
partisans, 

In addition to that, Mr. Dallas, his Secretary of the Treasury, 
and Mr. Madison took an active part and an effective part in 
the election of the first president of the second Bank of the 
United States. It is entirely in accordance with the history of 
the time to say that the first president of the second bank was 
a fairly successful politician, but a most egregious faflure as a 
bank president. It was under his presidency, the first presi- 
deney, that the bank was debauched, that embezzlement took 
place, that Baltimore and Philadelphia became the centers of 
corruption. He himself accepted $1,800 as a portion of the 
profits which were made in a stock deal in the bank. 

Mr. President, this only illustrates that it is almost impos- 
sible. it does not make any difference who the man is, how high 
his ideals may be, or the character of statesman he may be— 
because in some respects certainly Mr. Madison was as pure a 
man in private life as ever lived—these things inevitably tend 
in that direction; you can not, seemingly, prevent it under our 
Government. : 

Mr. BURTON. I fully agree, Mr. President, with what the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Borag] has said. We all deplore such 
a condition and we devoutly wish it were not so. That is one 
very strong renson why the modern movements for municipal 
ownership, and for managing by political agencies undertakings 
which have been left to private enterprise, call out such stren- 
uous opposition in this country—the lower standard of eff- 
ciency that is furnished by a politically constituted body. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor if it is his belief that it is going to be an impossibility to 
have the Federal reserve board absolutely disregard partisan- 
ship? Does the Senator think that it is going to take any hand 
in politics? Does he not believe that, even under our system, 
it is possible for a board to be appointed that shall be absolutely 
nonpartisan ? 

Mr. BURTON. What does the Senator mean by “taking 
part in politics“? 

Mr. NORRIS. Well, I mean to use their offices for the pur- 
poses of controlling elections for the defeat of candidates or of 
parties. Does not the Senator think that, for instance, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, although composed of men 
who belong to different political parties, have in their official 
capacity been absolutely nonpartisan and never have been in- 
finenced by partisan considerations? 

Mr. BURTON. Oh, perhaps so. The probability is that 
this commission is one notable exception, but it should be borne 
in mind that the duties of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in the exercise of discretion do not compare with those vested 
in the Federal reserve board. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will admit that, perhaps—— 

Mr. BURTON. For instance, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission when a question arises will refer it to inspectors; they 
conduct investigations covering a long period; they hold hear- 
ings; the country becomes familiar with the facts; while in the 
case of the reserve board questions must be decided immediately 
and the questions which are proposed for them to decide are 


of such a nature that the possibility of abuse is admittedly 
very great. 


Mr. NORRIS. It is undoubtedly true that they have entirely 
different questions to decide, but the questions they will be 
called upon to decide are not more closely associated or con- 
nected with partisan politics than are the questions the Inter- 


state Commerce Commission is called upon to decide. It is 
common knowledge that the railroads have controlled political 
parties and conventions, nominations and elections, and have 
in the past 

Mr. BURTON. That may be true out in Nebraska, but I 
never knew it to be true in Ohio. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then your railroads in Ohio are operated by 
superior men or your citizenship is superior. 

Mr. BURTON. I think it is largely because the electorate 
would not allow it. 

Mr. NORRIS. That may be; but, as a matter of fact, I 
think the Senator must have the knowledge that is more or less 
common, that railroads have in the past not only controlled 
elections and parties, but appointments that have been made. 
I do not understand why a board can not be devised and pro- 
vided for by law that will control banking and currency in a 
nonpartisan way if we can get one that will control the rail- 
roads in a nonpartisan way. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I desire to suggest to the Senator from 
Nebraska that we have one Interstate Commerce Commission 
regulating railroads in the-country, and not 12 regional Inter- 
state Commerce Commissions, one in each section of the country. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not in favor of the 12 regional banks, 
I will say to the Senator; but we were not talking about banks; 
we were talking about the Federal reserve board. The question 
was not as to whether we should have 12 or 8 or 4 reserve 
banks or 1 reserve bank, but whether the Federal reserve board 
could, under our system of Government and under the condi- 
tions prevailing, be absolutely nonpartisan. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. But the Senator from Ohio was discuss- 
ing the whole structure of the bill providing for a Federal 
reserve board and regional banks, and was preferring a central 
bank, as I understood, instead of a lot of regional banks. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BURTON. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. Whether or not we shall be able in the future 
to construct a board having to do with the finances of the coun- 
try which shall be nonpartisan, all our experiences of the past 
have shown that we have been unable to place the finances of 
the country in touch in the most remote way with politics with- 
out having them enter into politics in its entirety. Take the 


first bank which was organized during the Revolutionary War; 


it drifted in the short space of four years into politics. The 
second Bank of the United States was destroyed because it was 
made a political issue. 

Mr. Calhoun said that it was not because the bank itself en- 
tered into politics, but because it refused to enter into politics 
upon the strong side, that it was destroyed. That may be true 
or may not be true, but it was not permitted to be indifferent; 
it was not permitted to stand aside without either one side or 
the other seeking to exercise its influence upon the bank or 
seeking the influence of the institution for their purposes; and 
those banks were as nearly protected from partisan interference, 
I presume, as any bank could be which was not completely and 
absolutely under control of the Government and in which all 
private interests, so far as control is concerned, are eliminated. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ohio 
kindly yield further? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. In the first place, I think, in order to get a 
board that will be nonpartisan or a system that will be taken 
out of politics, we must have one controlled by the Government. 
If we can not devise a system that is going to be outside of poli- 
ties and that will not become the football of politics, we ought 
to make no attempt to devise any system. I can conceive of 
nothing that would be more injurious to the welfare of business, 
banking, and the prosperity of the country in general than to 
have a banking system that would be under the control of parti- 
san influences or politics. I do not claim to be informed as to 
all the details of the Government banks we have had, but one of 
the objections to them, as I have always understood—and it 
was a serious and valid objection—was. that they got into poli- 
ties, It has seemed to me that it is possible for us to consti- 
tute a board that shall be out of the domain of partisan politics. 
Even though our forefathers failed, we ought to do the best we 
ean to secure that end, and if we decide we can not do it, we 
ought to make no change, because certainly if we put the sys- 
tem into politics in the end it will come home to plague us. I 
think to a great extent both the bills which have been bronght 
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in have very materially improved the House bill in that direc- 
tion; but it seems to me it could be improved further. The 
suggestion made by the Senator from Ohio along that line seems 
to me to be correct, and that is that no President outside of the 
first one, of course, who must appoint all of them, ought to be 
allowed in the regular course of business to appoint during one 
term of office a majority of this board. 

Mr. BURTON. As I recall, according to the House bill, the 
tenure of the members is longer than under the Owen amend- 
ment, is it not? y 

Mr. NORRIS. The House bill makes—— 

Mr. BURTON. The Owen amendment makes the term six 
years, docs it not? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Six years. 

Mr. NORRIS. The House bill makes it a partisan, political 
thing all the way through, because it provides that three mem- 
bers of the Cabinet shall be members of the board. Both the 
bills presented to the Senate take out two members of the Cabi- 
net and leave in only the Secretary of the Treasury, but under 
the Owen bill the members of the board are appointed for a 
term of six years. So that, taking into consideration the fact 
that the Secretary of the Treasury is to be a member, every 
President would be able during his term of office to appoint a 
majority of the board. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Toward the close of his term. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; and I will admit that that has removed, 
in my judgment, much of the objection. I think it has improved 
it very greatly. It will not be so bad if the President can only 
make the change toward ‘the close of his term as if he could 
make it at the beginning. I concede that. It seems to me the 
bill would be improved wonderfully if the committee had doubled 
the term of the members of the board, for then they would have 
put it as clearly beyond partisanship as the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is now. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

Mr. STERLING. As somewhat related to the point now un- 
der discussion, I should like to invite the attention of the Sena- 
tor from Ohio to the provisions of the bill in regard to the dis- 
cretion lodged in the Federal reserve board as to forfeiting the 
charter of any national bank. The provisions to which I refer 
are found on page 6 of the Owen bill. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I intended to make this argu- 
ment applicable to one phase of this legislation, namely, as the 
title of my remarks is “ Regional banks against a central insti- 
tution.” At a later time I desire to take up the matter he 
suggests. 

‘Mr, STERLING. Very well. 

Mr. BURTON. ‘The broad distinction which is given them in 
regard to the removal of any director or officer. I would pre- 
fer, however, not to take up that question now. Not alone is 
the question of political rivalry involved, but sectionalism as 
well, which is perhaps the more dangerous of the two. The 
very introduction of the idea of local ownership and manage- 
ment of regional banks implies sectional rivalry. The intro- 
duction of a board of control to regulate the relations between 
locally owned and managed regional banks admits the weak- 
ness of the regional plan and throws doubt upon its effective 
character, 

(4) UNIFORM NOTE ISSUES. 

Here again the weakness of the regional-bank system appears 
upon the face of the bill. A credit instrument to circulate 
freely among the people must be free from doubt as to its good- 
ness and as to the ability of the obligor to redeem it in gold. 
Two regional institutions may not necessarily be of equal credit 
strength. Twelve institutions will certainly vary considerably 
in their strength and resources. Our national-bank notes have 
a uniform value by reason of the Government bond security. 
Notes secured by paper will vary in quality according to the 
quality of the security and the percentage of gold reserve. 

In order that this vulnerable regional-bank scheme may be 
launched and the impediment of variable credit be removed, the 
United States Government, for a consideration, is adding its 
obligation to the notes. This aspect of the Owen bill requires 
separate discussion. The practical features of the plan as to 
regional banks may, however, be distinguished from the possi- 
bilities under a central-bank plan in a number of important re- 
spects. The relation between volume of discounts and volume 
of note issues can not be controlled by a tax upon the notes, 
which tax is paid out of the earnings of the bank, when those 
earnings go to the Gcvernment or even when they are applied 
to the earniugs of the member banks. 


That is, any system whereby you pay a uniform dividend, and 
by which you tax notes and tax them in case their reserves 
fall below the requirement, is ineffective. It is robbing Peter 
te pay Paul. It is taking the money away from the bank for a 
time and giving it to the Government, but the bank receives its 
dividends nevertheless. 

Inasmuch as the volume of the issue of notes by a central bank 
or regional banks will depend upon the operation of the discount 
account, it becomes imperative that the board of control shall ex- 
ercise such a measure of control of the discount rate as will 
enable it to check undue note expansion in any section. How 
may that be effected without again exercising arbitrdry powers 
which are an unwarranted interference with economic laws of 
supply and demand? A graduated rate of discount will begin to 
apply a check in each locality as the tendency develops. If that 
becomes ineffective, the normal or base rate—that is, the adver- 
tised bank rate—can then be raised, the effect of which will be 
to direct the interchange of credit between the sections of the 
country without necessarily affecting the volume of discounts 
of a central bank. Such a process, which is comparable to that 
which occurs in Germany, would hardly be possible under the 
regional-bank plan. There are, in fact, possibilities of note in- 
flation in sections of the country where unusual demands for 
currency arise, which under the proposed plan would annually 
require to be met by the exercise of objectionable arbitrary 
powers. 

Mr. President, I do not believe in a note-issuing system; cer- 
tainly not one where the Government is responsible, and where 
each one of eight banks can issue its money. To my mind, the 
question of currency is national in scope. If the right is given 
at all, it should be given to one great central agency which has 
a large outlook, a sense of responsibility, and, to come to a 
practical question, capital sufficient to make certain compliance 
with its regulations. 


(5) THE GOLD MOVEMENT. 


Currency legislation is being undertaken in this country at 
a time when, for economic reasons, the world has witnessed an 
unparalleled competition for gold. The German bank has 
added $100,000,000 to its holdings the last year, about $25,000,000 
of which has been accumulated by the issuance of notes of 
smaller denominations than were formerly used. 

This has application to the size of the Federal reserve notes. 
Of course, if you issue smaller ones, they will occupy a certain 
place in the circulation that is not now filled. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. And relieve the strain on gold to that 
extent. 


Mr. BURTON. I question whether it will do that when you 
have so many now outstanding. I think the condition would be 
very different. The main point would be that these small 
Federal reserve notes would displace small notes now in cirenu- 
lation. The fact of the matter is that, save in certain portions 
of the country, such as California, we do not have any gold 
circulation worth mentioning. It is very different from condi- 
tions in Europe. The majority of our people dislike the silver 
dollar, They prefer the silver certificate. In Europe, on the 
contrary, there is a large circulation of small gold pieces and of 
silver pieces having a value of $1 or thereabouts, such as the 
5-frane pieces. ; 

If you inject into our system an additional amount of paper 
money in small denominations, it seems to me it will muke it 
more difficult to carry without embarrassment the silver certifi- 
cates, which of course represent the silver dollar, and the green- 
backs which we now haye. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. But do not the small denominations of 
paper money make it almost impossible for any large amount 
of redemptions in gold to be made? 

Mr. BURTON. They do if you do not have too many of 
them. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Banks attempting to accumulate money 
to present to the Treasury for redemption in gold would not 
think of trying to get $1 or $2 or even $5 notes for that purpose. 

Mr. BURTON. That, however, is due to another cause—the 
inconvenience of handling. There is a certain amount of cir- 
culation of small bills that this country will carry. I suppose 
the quantity of such circulation required is increasing, though 
I somewhat doubt that, because persons who formerly did not 
maintain bank accounts now do so, and pay their bills by means 
of checks. Nevertheless, concede that there is an increasing 
demand for more one and two dollar bills and five-dollar bills, 
you have enough of the silver certificates and greenbacks for 
that small change at the present time; and when you put-ia 
ones and twos and fives in the form of these Federal reserve 
notes I fear it will cause difficulty. 
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Mr. SHAFROTH. The Senator understands it is not com- 

ulsory. ` 

Mr. BURTON. I know that; but it is better to reform it 
altogether—better to leave it out. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I do not intend to make the 
point of no quorum, but I can not refrain from congratulating 
the Senator from Ohio, who is making one of the ablest speeches 
of this generation on this subject, upon the attention which is 
being given to his arguments, and the possibility they have of 
affecting the opinions of those who are supposed to entertain 
different views from his. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I suppose some of my views 
are somewhat academic. I can not blame anybody for going 
out while so long an address is being made. : 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will state that the Senator's speech is 
yery interesting to me. 

Mr. BURTON. The Senator from Colorado is very kind. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I concur in that. 

Mr. BURTON. It is very kind of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts and others to say that. I now resume the line of argu- 
ment I was pursuing. 

The French bank has expanded its note issues and limited the 
amount of its gold payments in order to conserve its gold hold- 
ings. The burden of readjustment of the gold supply has largely 
fallen upon England, where a free gold market is maintained, 
and our gold supply in this country has only been protected to 
the degree that it has during the past two years by the preva- 
lence of unusually high rates of interest. The market for gold 
in this country is absolutely uncontrolled save by economic law. 
May not the proposed legislation have such an influence upon 
our store of gold as to weaken our position rather than 
strengthen it, and possibly cause large exportations? 

I wish to again touch on that subject in a minute, because I 
do not know that I made myself altogether clear in regard to 
the gold situation in the remarks I made before noon. 

One effect of the demands of enterprise, the constant estab- 
lishment of new concerns, and the very considerable profits that 
can be derived from business ventures in the United States, 
has been a predominantly high rate of interest. That has been 
a factor tending to keep our gold supply at home, because the 
demand for investment here has been so considerable. Of course 
in another respect it may seem to work the other way; but, 
measurably, the high rates charged by our banks have had 
somewhat the same effect that the control of discount rates has 
had in Berlin and Paris and London. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BURTON. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. I should like to ask the Senator from Ohio, 
presuming that-he is as familiar with that feature of the subject 
as he is with all other features of the currency question, how 
the Reichsbank of Germany went about to build up its gold 
reserves after the depletion which took place in 1906 and 1907. 
They have now built up their gold reserve to a remarkable de- 
gree; and I should like to know how, in the judgment of the 
Senator, they most effectively accomplished that result. They 
made their notes legal tender after a most thorough and search- 
ing inquiry and one of the reasons for doing so was to more 
adequately protect their gold reserve. Never has their gold 
reserye been more thoroughly built up. 

Mr. BURTON. I do not know that I can answer the question 
of the Senator from Idaho with the thoroughness of information 
which I ought to possess. Of course, by a charge of commis- 
sions on gold they check imports in a measure. They have 
brought in about $25,000,000 of gold coin by issuing paper 
money—50 and 20 mark notes—smaller than those before issued; 
and then, in addition, they have resorted to raising rates of dis- 
count. I do not know but what they have adopted some other 
means with which at this moment I am not familiar. 

Mr. BORAH. I had hoped the Senator would refer to another 
feature of the matter. 

Mr. BURTON. Does the Senator refer to the war chest at 
Spandau? 

Mr. BORAH. The fact is that the managers of the Bank of 
Germany, the Reichsbank, proceeded to make their bank notes 
legal tender for the purpose of building up their gold reserve. 
They stated that that was one of the objects of making the notes 
legal tender. I should like to know what the Senator thinks 
as to the effect upon their gold reserve of making those notes 
legal tender. A 

Mr. BURTON. I do not think it has any very great effect 
upon the gold reserve. Making them legal tender tides over a 
condition of stress. But suppose we were to make legal tender 


our notes that are not now legal tender—the national-bank 
notes. What effect would it have? So far as it had any, it 
would tend to drive gold out of the country rather than to 
bring it in. Y 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, that was the precise argument 
that was made against making legal tender the bank notes of 
Germany. The insistent argument was that it would have a 
tendency to lower the financial standing of Germany among the 
other nations of the earth and would deplete her gold reserve. 
The president of the Reichsbank said, however, that in his judg- 
ment that would not proye to be true, and as a banker and a 
financier he insisted upon making the notes of the Reichsbank 
legal tender, 

Whether that was what did it or not, as a matter of fact, 
after the notes were made legal tender, the thing happened 
which the president of the bank said would happen—the build- 
ing up of their gold reserve. 

Mr. BURTON. I still think those who argued against it were 
right and that it was a case of post hoc ergo propter hoc. I 
do not see how else it can happen. Suppose you have a demand 
for a certain amount of currency in legal tender, of which a 
part is geld. Gold has a certain function to perform; and then 


vou give to paper money thé quality of legal tender. How 


under the sun can it happen otherwise than that a part of the 
gold, under the normal effect of that alone, will go out of the 
country? 

Let me illustrate a little more clearly. Suppose you require 
a circulation of $500,000,000 of legal tender and you have $500,- 
000,000 of gold, and some day, by act of the legislature or 
imperial flat, you should say, We will give to $100,000,000 of 
paper the quality of legal tender.“ You have the same demand 
to comply with as before, your $500,000,000. What can be the 
logical result except that it drives out $100,000,000 of gold, and 
you have only $400,000,000? 

Mr. BORAH, Permit me to put the matter the other way, 
which is more in accordance with the exact facts. Suppose a 
country needed $500,000,000 with which to do the business of 
the community or the country, and they had only $300,000,000 
of gold, and that you should make the representative of gold— 
to wit, the paper which was redeemable in gold—legal tender. 
There never would be any occasion then for a man who had the 
paper money, which was legal tender, and performed all the 
functions of its principal, to go after the gold, so long as there 
was not, taking the paper and the gold together, an excess of 
the amount needed to do the business of the country. 

Mr. BURTON. ‘That would depend entirely upon another 
factor—the condition of the exchanges, due to a favorable bal- 
ance of trade, loans from abroad, or some such cause. It is 
probable that at the time that $200,000,000 of paper was made 
legal tender there was an urgent demand for gold, and the gold 
was brought in under influences other than making the paper 
legal tender. 

In this connection I wish to say that you can not compare 
their position with ours, anyway. We have too much of these 
motley forms of money already. I have given the figures. We 
have $730,000,000 of national-bank notes, $560,000,000 of sil- 
ver dollars, which are half fiat money, $346,000,000 of green- 
backs, which are all flat money, with a reserve of $150,000,000. 
The greenbacks are legal tender, and the silver is legal tender, 
all that enormous mass of money—the national-bank notes not 
being legal tender. 

Mr. BORAH. There is not a dollar of the money that is to 
be issued under this bill that is not fiat money. It is all fiat 
money. Ten years ago, when many people were advocating the 
free coinage of silver, if we had talked about issuing money 
upon the assets of a bank we would have been regarded as a 
step further toward lunacy than we were then. This is all fiat 
money. The financial pharisee who has heretofore been de- 
nouncing others as believing in fiat money will searcely have 
the temerity to linger on the subject. 

Mr. BURTON. I hope you did advocate it then, because you 
were no doubt foretelling what was sure to be accepted by the 
people as the best policy. A 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly. We have now reached the point 
where, instead of taking the silver out of the mine and putting 
it inte circulation, we are simply saying: “ You may issue all 
the money you want to, so long as you can find sufficient 
amount of indebtedness upon which to issue it.” 

Mr. BURTON. It is not money in the sense in which the 
Senator is using the term right now. It is a promissory note. 
It is a credit instrument. If a bank issues a paper note for 
$10, it is not, in its essence, uny different from the transaction 
which would occur if I gave to the Senator from Idaho my 
promissory note. 
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Mr. BORAH. Exactly; but here is the Government of the 
United States issuing its own note, its own obligation, promis- 
ing to redeem it in gold, and yet the Government refuses to 
endow it with all the functions of money. It performs all the 
duties and all the functions of money. Theoretically it is cur- 
rency; in practice and actual use it is money. 

Mr. BURTON, That is, it does as a matter of convenience. 

Mr. BORAH. And it does not stop in any of the functions of 
money until it gets to the debt-paying power. Whenever you 
arrive at that point, however, you take away its legal-tender 
quality, and stop the function of money. 

I do not look upon this as the paper money about which we 
have had the difficulty in this country, irredeemable paper 
money, paper money based upon general credit, with no gold 
set aside to redeem it and no provision for redeeming it, and so 
forth—the old flat money in its original acceptance; but here the 
Government issues this money itself. It agrees to redeem it. It 
provides for its redemption in gold, and yet it refuses to give 
to that money all the functions and all the virtues and all the 
faculties of money. 

Mr. BURTON. Simply for the vital reason that it is not 
money. It is a credit instrument that can be redeemed in 
money. 

Mr. BORAH. Then, if it is not money, we are placed in the 
position of loaning the credit of the United States to private cor- 
porations to build up their individual credits, 

Mr. BURTON. I shall have no difference of opinion with the 
Seuator from Idaho in that regard; and I think it is a most 
unwarranted lending of its credit to these institutions. 

Mr. BORAH. If we had a Government-controlled and Gov- 
ernment-owned bank, such as the Senator advocates, the Sena- 
tor would be in favor, would he not, of that bank being the sole 
note-issuing power under the Government? 

Mr. BURTON. I would, because it has these liquid assets, 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly. 

Mr. BURTON. I would be in favor of its issuing notes and 
the Government leaving it alone. I would be in favor of its 
issuing notes, but under very careful provision as to specie 
reserye and security in the way of commercial paper or other 
assets which can be very readily realized upon. 

Mr. BORAH. I recognize the necessity of a bank in order 
to measure the demand for currency at a particular time, and 
so forth; but after all, if the Senator’s plan should be adopted, 
the Government would be in fact itself, through this bank 
which it owns- and controls, issuing the currency. 

Mr. BURTON. No; except that it would have created an 
institution which it endowed with that faculty. 

Mr. BORAH, Truly so; but it is a Government institution 
just the same us one of the departments here is a Government 
institution. 

Mr. BURTON. Not in the same close connection. The de- 
partments here expend money which comes from appropriations 
by Congress. The revenue collectors gather the money of the 
people in pursuance of law for the collection of taxes. 

Mr. BORAH. Oh, yes. 

Mr. BURTON. I hope there may be further discussion on 
this subject at a later time: I certainly wish to express now my 
entire Inability to subscribe to the provisions of this bill with 
regard to a Government guaranty of these notes. I do not think 
the Government ought to go into that business. It may not be 
very threatening or dangerous, but it is wrong in principle. 

As I have said, the market for gold in this country is abso- 
lutely uncontrolled, save by economic law. May not the pro- 
posed legislation have such an influence upon our store of gold 
as to weaken our position rather than strengthen it, and pos- 
sibly to cause large exportations? 

This is such an important matter that it must not blindly lead 
us into a false position. There can be no doubt but that 8 or 12 
regional banks can not act as effectively to control our gold sup- 
ply as a central bank. It would not seem to be a question for 
argument, it is so apparent. This being true, the next considera- 
tion is whether a system of regional banks would better our pres- 
ent position or weaken it. There are many reasons to believe 
that it might weaken it materially. Any change in the law which 
makes it necessary for our banking system as a whole to main- 
tain reserves in gold of any smaller percentage than that which 
now applies to the whole system will necessarily result in lower 
interest rates, expansion, higher rates of exchange, and gold 
exports. - 

I may note in this connection that the price of labor is usually 
the last to rise, so that, other prices having already gone up, 
labor does not get benefit of the increase. 

It has been variously estimated that foreign investments 
in our securities amount to from four to six billions of dol: 
lars. The enforced repurchase of these securities would im- 


pose a strain upon our credit system of unparalleled importance. 
We have just enacted a law reducing the tariff upon imports 
by nearly 40 per cent. A sharp decline in our balance of trade, 
brought about by a great enlargement of our imports, would 
likewise require the export of gold. A considerable reduction 
in the activity of business throughout the country may release 
credits and reduce rates to such an extent that the rate of 
interest will no longer afford protection: to our gold reserves, 

It is important that the institution or institutions to be cre- 
ated shall be able to exercise an effective influence upon the 
international movement of gold and to conduct international 
operations, either through its own agencies or through the 
agency of its members and correspondents, which will be sub- 
ee equal to that exercised by the great central banks of 

rope. 

pare is an important point that I do not think has been 
noted: 


By the terms of the Owen bill the 8 or 12 regional banks may 
each establish agencies in any and all foreign countries, and 
without uniformity of purpose or action. How are you going to 
get anywhere with 8 or 12 separate regional banks establish- 
ing agencies abroad? Suppose we had an increase of trade 
at Buenos Aires or in South Africa. Suppose our merchants 
were not able to handle that trade without good banking fa- 
cilities. What chance is there under this bill, with at least 8 
different institutions, to do anything that is effective? ‘The 
only way to accomplish salutary results would be to have 1 
central organization to look out for our interests, 1 central 
bank, instead of 8 or 12, none of which would be sufficient. 

Mr. NHWLANDS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Seniator from Nevada? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. May I ask whether the Senator regards 
it as essential that a central bank should have the power of 
establishing branches in foreign countries? Does he not think 
that all the work of international exchange could be fully 
covered by the old banking organizations of the country; and 
should not the functions of such a central bank be confined 
simply to mobilizing the reserves with a view to preventing a 
loeal panic or stringency, and also regulating the international 
movement. of gold so far as this country is concerned? 

Mr. BURTON. I think it might be of value to a bank or- 
ganized in this country to have branches in outside countries. 
If the central bank does not take care of the foreign exchanges, 
what agency will do it? Another bank, a private bank, is 
likely to manage the purchase of bills of exchange solely for 
profit. The whole idea of these bills is to establish a bank, 
the profits of which are limited, the functions of which are 
limited, one that is not expected to pay large dividends, but 
which is. to exist for a public purpose. 

Now, international exchanges have assumed such importance 
in the United States that it is a public purpose, and it seems to 
me it would be better to have it controlled by branches of œ 
central bank than by others. 

Mr. BACON. Will the Senator permit mo to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. BACON. The great interest which the Senator speaks 
of is now taken care of by the great banking houses of New 
York, generally speaking, in this matter of exchange. I am 
asking for information and I want to get the Senator’s view. 
In what way would the new system derange that or prevent it 
from continuing to take care of it? 

Mr. BURTON. The Senator refers to the present houses in 
New York? 

Mr. BACON. Yes. 

Mr; BURTON. By this bill you seek to bring your banking 
under national control. The foreign exchanges are of vital im- 
portance and a very essential part of the system, and you must 
bring them under governmental control. You have varied from 
the old system in your domestic arrangements. You can not 
omit varying from the old system in your foreign arrangements 
as well. The two are closely associated. 


Mr. BACON. The Senator may be correct, but I want to get 
his reasons for his statement. I want to know in what way 
the new system, when inaugurated, will interfere with the pres- 
ent banking houses. 

Mr. BURTON. They will go ahead, of course, conducting 
their business. 


Mr, BACON, What will interfere with their taking care of 


it in the future as they have done in the past? T do not ask 
the Senator simply for his opinion, because he has already ex- 
pressed that, but I want him to tell us how it will interfere with 
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the present banking houses continuing to take care of foreign 
exchanges as they are now doing, 

Mr. BURTON. Undoubtedly the private institutions will go 
on issuing letters of credit, buying foreign bills, and having to 
do with international exchanges; but we have left that matter 
in the past, as regards our gold supply, which is of the most 
vital importance, very largely to chance. A fortunate concur- 
rence of circumstances has usually prevented injury to us, 
though on two oceasion—in 1893-94 and in 1907—there was very 
serious trouble. The foreign-exchange banks do business for 
their own profit and in accordance with their own requirements 
exactly as regional banks would be obliged to, but a central 
bank could purchase foreign exchange from member banks 
when advisable to do so and build up a balance that could be 
used to import gold when necessary. In any system which con- 
templates a Federal board with national control we should 
take over that foreign business as well as the domestic busi- 
ness, in so far as it is necessary in order to protect our reserves. 
Otherwise our system would be incomplete. 

Mr. BACON, If the Senator will pardon me, he has evidently 
made a very careful study of this question and I should like to 
know, for my information, in what way the machinery now to 
be organized and set in motion would prevent the system which 
is now in operation from being continued by the banks in New 
York, 

Mr. BURTON. Undoubtedly, as I have already stated, that 
would keep on; but there is a provision in every bill that is 
proposed here for the acquisition of foreign bills of exchange. 
That provision existed in the plan of the National Monetary 
Commission. 

Mr. BACON. The Senator does not think, then, that this 
system if inaugurated will interfere with the banks of New 
Vork and other banking institutions of the country—of course 
there are others in neighboring large cities—in continuing 
effectually to take care of foreign exchanges in the future as 
they have done in the past; and if the Senator does not think so, 
I should like to have him point out in what way the present sys- 
tem will prevent it. 

Mr. BURTON. I have looked at it from rather a different 
standpoint than that suggested by the Senator from Georgia. 
I do not think that we have been taking care of it in the most 
salutary way under the present system. 

Mr. BACON. I did not suggest that it had been perfect, but 
I simply wished to know in what way it will be interfered with. 

Mr. BURTON. These houses of course would still take a 
very large part of the foreign transactions, and properly so, but 
that would not interfere with the protection that a central bank 
would afford working in conjunction with them. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WEEKS. I should like to add to what the Senator from 
Ohio has said on that matter by suggesting to the Senator from 
Georgia that under our present system neither national nor 
State banks have foreign branches. ‘The national banks can not 
have branches anywhere, and it is only by the banking houses 
in New York which in two or three instances have foreign 
branches, and in some instances have houses abroad that are 
very closely connected with them, that this foreign-exchange 
business is carried on. Their only means of controlling the 
gold supply and exchange is through finance bills or other bills 
drawn against products which we have sent abroad. 

It is proposed in this new system that not only may national 
banks have branches abroad, under certain conditions, but also 
the reserve banks may establish branches abroad, and the in- 
vestments of the reserve banks are so regulated that they will 
hold large quantities of paper or other securities which will be 
available to sell abroad. It will have a fixed and stable market, 
and in that way enable us in some degree at least, and I think 
in a very large degree, to control our gold market. 

For instance, if money were cheap in this country it would 
be a proper policy for the reserve banks of the United States 
to buy large quantities of prime foreign bills; that is, short- 
time paper, paper which has a market in every European 
capital. Having those bills on hand, if conditions changed here 
so that we needed either to prevent our gold supply going 
out or to bring in goid from abroad, all we would have to do 
would be to sell those bills abread. It would have the effect 
which we desire in either instance. 

Furthermore, the Hitchcock plan provides that we shall 
refund fifty million of 2 per cent bonds in 3 per cent one-year 
notes, which would be available for the same purpose. So the 
reserye banks will have at least two classes of securities which 
are not held by banking houses now engaged in the foreign 


trade and which would at least supplement the foreign business 
which those banking houses are now doing. 

As a matter of fact, the national banks with a few exceptions 
are not engaged in foreign-exchange business. There may be 
15 or 20 all told in the United States which do any consider- 
able amount of foreign-exchange business. The larger part of 
5 is conducted by private banking houses. Now, I want to 
refer 

Mr. BACON. If the Senator will pardon me before he leaves 
that point, I understand from what he suggests that this pro- 
posed system will increase our facilities for taking care of 
foreign exchange? 

Mr. WEEKS. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. BACON. And it is a question as to whether the Owen 
bill will best effect this or what is known as the Hitchcock bill. 
Of course, there is a difference of opinion on that. 

Mr. WEEKS. I will say to the Senator that either one of 
them would supplement present conditions. 

Mr. BACON. I can understand that, and of course it would 
be to our advantage, if such is the case, but I wish to ask the 
Senator the question I asked the Senator from Ohio, whether 
there is anything in the requirement of this proposed system 
which would in any wise impair the ability and the opportunity 
of the present banking organizations in taking care of foreign 
exchange? 

Mr. WEEKS. I think not, except that there will be some 
competition developed under the provisions which we are mak- 
ing in this bill. 

Mr. BACON. In other words, it might make it less profitable 
to New York banks than it now is? 

Mr. WEEKS. Possibly. 

Mr. BACON. The Senator conceives that it will not in any 
manner be injurious to anyone, but, according to his sugges- 
tion, it might be less profitable to the New York banks. I am 
speaking of the New York and kindred banks in other cities, 
While it may lessen their profits, considered as to the inter- 
est of the whole country it will in effect increase the ability and 
facility for taking care of foreign exchange. 

Mr. WEEKS, It undoubtedly will. 

I will say further to the Senator from Georgia that very 
frequently in the past we have not had suitable facilities for 
taking care of foreign exchange, so that when we haye been in 
distress here we have had great difficulty in controlling our 
gold supply. It has been a spasmodic operation. Finance - 
bills after a while do not sell well abroad or anywhere else. 
Possibly we have products which we have shipped abroad 
against which we can draw, and those being our only resources, 
it has been very difficult for us to control the gold supply, 
either to bring it in or to prevent its going out. We will by 
this legislation add to our facilities for so doing. 

The senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] referred a little 
time ago to the fact that some deluded men who had supported 
free silver years ago had seen the light, and then took up the sub- 
ject of the discussion of legal tenders. I hope those deluded 
people who believe in legal tenders will also see the light before 
this bill is passed. He did so in asking a question of the Sena- 
tor from Ohio, which related to the building up of the German 
gold supply. Germany is a Cebtor nation like the United States. 
It is rapidly developing, and for that reason interest rates are 
higher in Germany than they are in other European countries. 
That being the case, it has been necessary for Germany at times 
to prevent the gold supply of its own country from going out 
and to bring in additional supplies to furnish a basis for credit 
it required in its foreign as well as domestic trade. 

The German bank rate, with one or two exceptions, has been 
higher than the English bank rate for the last 25 years. In 
several instances it has been higher than the rate commanded 
by two or three months’ paper in New York and in other cities 
of the United States. In every instance it has been higher than 
the French bank rate. That has been due entirely, I think, to 
the relatively greater development of business in Germany than 
other European countries. They have found it necessary to 
bring in gold by artificial processes frequently in order to fur- 
nish a basis for their circulation and credit which they require. 
That has compelled them at most times to pay very high rates 
for money. In the last year at one time to prevent the ship- 
ment of gold from Germany they paid as high as 8 or 9 per cent 
for short-time money in New York. It happened that we had 
a credit in Germany, on which we could have drawn if necessary 
to get the gold. 

Instead of doing that, the New York banks loaned the money, 
to the German banks at rates ranging from 8 to 9 per cent. 
That held the gold there, and as soon as the balance of trade 
was in favor of Germany, instead of lowering their rate suffi- 
ciently to enable the shipment of gold from Germany to the 
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United States, they maintained a higher rate, which brought 
gold into their country, not only from the United States, but 
from other European countries. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I was speaking of the authority 
under the Owen bill to establish agencies of regional banks 
in foreign countries. By its terms the 8 or 12 regional banks 
may each establish agencies in any and all foreign countries 


nnd without uniformity of purpose or action. Without the 
consolidation of their foreign credit operations it is difficult to 
conceive how the infiuence required to be exercised could pos- 
sibly be brought about, and in the case of regional banks of 
varying financial strength, having different demands from mem- 
ber banks, any method that would result in their consolidation 
seems beyond comprehension. Those who created the Owen bill 
evidently recognized this fact, for they have not made the 
slightest attempt to bring together the foreign operations of the 
regional banks, but have left them to take care of themselves, 
so to speak, apparently hoping that by some mysterious means a 
way might be found out of the difficulty. Is it not better to face 
this problem before it is too late? Can this country afford to 
do otherwise? It is not only perfectly clear theoretically that 
a central bank would serve to protect our gold supply, but 
actual practice has proved beyond question that it would do so. 
As I have already stated, it may be that the bank of the region 
where most of our foreign operations are conducted will be able 
to exercise a predominating influence in that class of business, 
but should this be true it would always be handicapped by the 
operations of the other regional banks, which would often be 
working against it. May it not also develop that its ability to 
defer exports of gold will be impaired by demands made upon 
it by the other 11 institutions which it does not control, or, on 
the other hand, that in the import of gold under conditions re- 
quiring its purchase abroad, the cost of the operation may all be 
borne by the only institution which is able to effect such pur- 
chases? 

If that is not the case, the cost of such operations must once 
more be arbitrarily enforced by the exercise of mandatory pow- 
ers which are contrary to economic law and which will give rise 
to distrust and criticism. Are we to create a system where any 
1 ot 12 reservoirs of gold is free to conduct imternational 
exchange operations without cooperation or unity of purpose? 
If so, let us abandon the idea that this necessary object of 
monetary legislation is accomplished ‘under the provisions of 
the Owen bill. One institution, with a branch in one or more 
or in each of the leading countries of Hurope, as necessity de- 
velops, conducting its dealings on uniform principles and with 
a single purpose, carrying its accounts with forelgn banks under 
one control, is necessary for the protection of our country's 
store of gold. It can not be denied by argument based on the- 
ory or practice, and if the Owen bill is passed there is every 
reason to believe that instead of strengthening our position in 
the foreign financial markets it will weaken it to the point of 
disaster. The failure or mere rumor of insolvency of any re- 
gional bank would blast our credit throughout Europe almost 
beyond recovery and might result in calling forth exports of 
gold the like of which we have never known. Credit is the 
greatest asset of nations, just as it is of individuals. If its 
credit is good, a country may rise up from the depths of đe- 
struction by earthquake or conflagration to greater heights than 
ever before, but if its credit is lost, neither magnificent cities 
nor a resources can prevent suffering and degradation to its 

e, 
N (6) THE CREDIT OF THE GOVERNMENT. 

The issue of paper money, bearing the obligation of the Gov- 
ernment, must be examined in its historical and economic 
aspects and, further, with regard to the protection of the credit 
of the Government itself. Discussing only the latter features of 
this subject. what are the possibilities under the Owen-Glass 
bill of difficulty or disaster, as contrasted with the accepted 
plan common to all the great European nations, of a bank-note 
issue under Government regulation, but without the Government 
obligation? Should this country become involved in a foreign 
war, a great economic disturbance, or, what is more possible, 
should our credit situation be subjected to the disturbing infiu- 
ences of a great conflict between foreign nations, how may the 
demand obligations of the Government created by the Owen 
bill affect the credit of our Government? 

Mr. President, I have already called attention to the fact 
that we have a favorable balance of trade of, say, $700,000,000. 

In the examination of certain figures, made with some 
degree of care about 12 years ago, I came to the conclusion 
that the actual monetary balance in our favor on exports of 
merchandise was somewhat greater than that shown by the 
Statistics from the customhouses. On the other hand, there is 
an adverse balance on a variety of claims, interest on our 


securities held by foreigners, expenses of tourists abroad, 
passenger fares of our citizens who sail for the most part on 
foreign ships, the paying of freight and insurance, and all 
these combined make a balance very nearly equal to the 
balance of merchandise in our favor. Indeed, a nation can 
show a very large adverse balance on imports of merchandise, 
and yet, notwithstanding this, by reason of commissions or 
from other causes continue to be prosperous. For instance, in 
1899, Mr. Giffen, the English statistician, estimated the an- 
nual amount received by Great Britain from interest and 
profits on investments abroad as £90,000,000, or $450,000,000; 
from commissions on trade as £18,000,000, which would be 
$90,000,000; and from shipping engaged in international trade, 
over £70,000,000 annually; in all, approximately, £178,000,000, 
or about $890,000,000. 

It is quite surprising that in 1898 the excess of imports of 
merchandise in Great Britain over exports was almost exactly 
this same amount, or £176,530,000. It is perfectly evident 
that in some way we are sending money abroad to make up for 
this merchandise balance in our favor or there would be large 
imports of gold; but suppose there should be a foreign war or 
for some other reason this great supply of our securities held 
in European countries—in France, England, Germany, Holland, 
and in other places—was simply returned to us for liquidation. 
The immediate result would be a great drain on our gold sup- 
ply. Those securities are estimated at from $4,000,000,000 to 
$6,000,000,000 and are in amount altogether out of proportion 
to the balance of trade. Suppose an unexpected share of that 
great mass of securities and obligations of ours held abroad 
should come back for redemption. I mention this to show that 
in our financial laws we should provide for this possible con- 
tingency, ‘which is not by any means a mere conjecture, but 
might happen at any time in case of foreign war or of a 
domestic conflict. 

The bill provides that the notes shall be redeemable in gold 
on demand at the Treasury Department of the United States 
or in gold or lawful money at any Federal reserve bank. The 
bill permits the Federal reserve bank to uuthorlze member 
banks to use Federal reserve notes or notes of the national 
banks as reserves. Under these conditions any great economic 
disturbance in this country, or any world-wide disturbance of 
credit which might react upon ‘this country’s credit establish- 
ment, involves a danger to the credit of the Government, so 
long as the Government’s obligation is attached to the notes, 
to the extent, in fact, that a suspension of the reserve require- 
ments of the regional banks as permitted by the bill might in- 
volve a suspension of specie payments by the United States 
Government. A great war, necessitating huge ex- 
penditures, would raise rates of interest in foreign countries 
that would react in turn upon our banking system, requiring the 
exercise of every possible measure, first, to retain our store of 
gold; second, to the extent that it became impaired to enable 
the regional banks to pay their notes in lawful money; third, 
to enable the Government to redeem its lawful paper money in 
gold. Will a system of regional banks, which is the instru- 
ment for issuing untold millions of notes which are an obliga- 
tion of the Government, be able to protect the Government in 
such an emergency? And is it not the duty of Congress to see 
that any legislation now enacted shall afford every means which 
can be devised to that end? A drain upon the gold of the 
country in such emergency would be due to the necessary re- 
purchase of foreign investments, to the interruption of our for- 
eign commerce and the disturbance of the balance of interna- 
tional trade, to the floating of foreign loans in this market, to 
the withdrawal of foreign bank credits now extended to this 
country, and to the imposition upon our own credit establish- 
ment of the burden of financing trade which is now largely 
carried by England. Gold in this emergency would be with- 
drawn through the presentation of Federal reserve notes at the 
regional banks so long as they were able to furnish gold in 
payment. When unable to furnish gold presumably they would 
exercise their right to pay in lawful money. 

The demand for gold would thereby be transferred to the 
United States by the presentation of the lawful money. This 
process might necessitate the suspension of the reserve require- 
ments as regards the regional banks throughout the country. 
The ability of the Government to pay gold would be limited to 
$150,000,000, now held in its trust-fund reserve, and its ability 
to obtain gold from the regional banks. By what process might 
the Government redeem all its notes in gold if the regional banks 
had suspended their reserve requirements and the Government 
were forced o rely upon its own ability to purchase gold by 
the use of its own obligations? The markets of Europe would 
be closed. Our gold supply at home would be subject to in- 
fluences largély corresponding to those which now urise in this 
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country in time of panic. We will have possibly 20,000 State 
institutions, which, influenced by the strain and shock to the 
credits of the country, due to conditions described and to the 
suspension of the reserve requirements of the regional banks, 
will at once endeavor to strengthen their gold reserves, and to 
do so by presenting Federal reserve notes to the regional banks 
and demanding gold for them. Should payment be made in law- 
ful money, the demand would be transferred to the Government. 

A good deal of discussion has arisen, Mr. President, in re- 
gard to payment in gold or in lawful money. Certainly, any 
proposition that looks toward making it optional to pay at the 
Treasury, or, if a central bank were established, at the central 
bank, in other than lawful money should not be considered 
for 2 moment. Probably a provision by which payment can be 
made in lawful money in any of the branches or regional banks 
will not cause serious difficulty. I am frank to admit a decided 
preference for redemption in gold anywhere and everywhere; 
but I do not believe the option to pay in lawful money in 
places other than the central place of redemption can cause 
serious alarm or injury. 

As contrasted with this condition, if the notes are the obliga- 
tion of a central bank, the absolute suspension of reserve re- 
quirements could be made without involving the credit of the 
United States for the redemption of the notes, and the last 


resort of banking practice could be safely employed before sus- | 
pension of payment in gold wovid be forced upon the Govern- | 


ment. The United States is already obligated, directly or indi- 
rectly, for the redemption on demand in gold of a sum of money 
greater than the entire funded debt of the Government. Why 
add to the peril? Why offer gratuitously the credit of the 
United States when it is not required? Why create a note issue 


with a redemption fund much less than the amount which ex- | 


perience shows to be required in Europe, and then attempt to 
cure its defects by the indorsement of the Government? 
(7) REFUNDING OPERATIONS. 

The refunding of the Government bonds now collateral to 
mational-bank notes can better be conducted through the agency 
of one institution controlling the handling of all of the bonds than 
by 12 institutions which may find themselves in competition with 
each other in dealing with this difficult problem, Market consid- 
erations between the different sections of the country, the ability 
of one bank te carry its share of the burden without loss as 
compared with a bank in another section, the necessity which 
one bank may be under of using short-time Government obliga- 
tions for the purchase of gold, when those bonds are scattered 
in the hands of 12 institutions, all suggest a condition of dis- 


cord rather than of cohesion and an ineffective plan rather than | 


a comprehensive one. A really dangerous situation might easily 
develop with 12 regional banks attempting to refund hundreds 
of millions of dollars of operations, amounting to many times 
the capital of all and many more times the capital of each. 
None of the regional banks are required to consider the size of 
their capital in any refunding operation authorized under the 
law; at least, I so understand the phraseology of the bill. 
Instead it seems to be an immaturely considered proposi- 
tion, exactly as is true im the case of the foreign operations, 
with everybody hoping that it may work out all right. It is 
conceivable that regional banks with a capital of $3,000,000 
might be attempting to refund bonds amounting to $100,000,000 
or more. 

Under the terms of this bill that would be possible. The 
proposition might look feasible to the board of directors 
under some conditions, if the reserves were unusually high 
and the demands of member banks seemed to run light for 
a period, and they might feel a sort of pride in showing that 
they could do more than their share. Circulating notes thut 
would be put out against such bonds as they might purchase 
from the national banks in order to retire the national-bank 
circulation would represent an outstanding liability, against 
which they are apparently obliged to keep no reserve in the bill, 
aud that might result in a presentation for redemption within 
a very brief time of an amount many times the capital of the 
bank. Again, it would seem to be useless and unnecessary to 
call the attention of anyone to the great difference in safety to 
the country and in ability to handle such refunding operations 
as would be necessary in order to retire national-bank circula- 
tion through a system of regional banks under the terms of the 
proposed act, or under any imaginable terms that could be 
drawn up, and a central bank that would be large enough to 
handle all such operations with safety and without friction. 

(8) CLEARING FUNCTIONS AND DOMESTIC EXCHANGE, 

I desire, Mr. President, briefly to touch on clearing functions 
and domestic exchange. Many of the same reasons which make 
for the real mobilization of reserves in a central bank as against 


entire lack of such mobilization in regional banks apply to clear- 
ing functions and domestic exchange. Under the Owen bill Fed- 
eral reserve banks are authorized to remit other Federal reserve 
banks’ checks of certain described classes that they may receive 
on demand from member banks. The methods under which the 
handling of these checks are authorized under the proposed law 
would carry with them a delay the same or worse than that which 
exists under our present system. Instead of accomplishing the 
immediate presentation and collection of items, a roundabout 
collection would continue to be encouraged. The possibilities of 
abuse are very great. 

Let me point out what could be done. A regional bank in Chi- 
cago having authorized items deposited with it that were drawn 
upou banks members of the New Orleans regional district would 
unquestionably forward them to New York for collection—that 
is, if New York exchange were at a premium and New Orleans 
exchange at a discount. The Chicago regional bank would not 
feel called upon to stand the loss of exchange involved. Even 
if it charged its customer such exchange, it might, in order to 
avoid the loss, forward the items to the New York regional 
bank. The New York bank might very easily have more of a 
demand for St. Louis exchange than for New Orleans exchange, 
which would result in such items then going forward to St. 
Louis. What is there to prevent the St. Louis regional bank 
from then forwarding the items to Chicago, should it require 
Chicago exchange; and what is there to prevent this circling 
of items during the whole period that New Orleans exchange 
might be at a discount? In the case of a central bank there 
would not be the slightest temptation to handle the items in 
any such manner, for it would be to the interest of the central 
bank to have the checks cashed immediately. 

The division ef interest that would be represented in the 
regional banks would not exist in a central bank, for as soon as 
the Chicago bank obtained credit in New York its loss of inter- 
est would cease, and as soon as the New York bank obtained 
credit in St. Louis its loss of interest weuld cease, and so on, 
whereas in the case of a central bank its loss of interest would 
continue until the items were collected, as every one of its 
branches would be in the same relation to it as itself. 

Again, in the handling of the country’s business a central 
bank would be economical and would reduce the shipping of 
currency back and forth between districts to a negligible mini- 
mum, whereas with a regional system, which must of necessity 
be based upon districts homogeneous as to their line of business, 
and which as districts have seasonal trade between each other, 
shipments of currency almost in as large an amount as those at 
present would probably occur, while the central bank would 
count money received in Chicago and paid out in New York as 
reserve, and could consequently reduce its actual cash in hand in 
the New York branch to the smallest amount that would handle 
its natural business before currency might have to be shipped. 
Yet similar transactions between the Chicago regional bank and 
the New York regional bank might necessitate shipments of cur- 
rency back and forth, because money deposited in the Chicago 
regional bank would not count as reserve for the New York 
regional bank when called upon to pay it out. There is no 
comparison between the two systems as to economy and facility, 
and the regional-bank system will unquestionably put upon the 
people as a whole a tax that, while unseen, will be many times 
the cost of clearing items and making the domestic exchanges 
which would be incurred if these transactions were handled 
through the branches of a central bank. 

Mr. President, I have spoken at this great length, perhaps 
with considerable repetition, with a view to setting forth the 
advantages of a central institution over regional banks. What- 
ever may be the prospect of legislation, my convictions are so 
strong that I can not forego the opportunity to set forth my 
views with the utmost earnestness. 

From every standpoint the regional banks will prove disad- 
yantageous to this country. It is not that with good manage- 
ment a certain benefit may not be received, but they are far 
inferior to methods which we can readily adopt. This measure 
is an attempt to secure the advantages of cooperation and cen- 
tralization. I very much fear that if this plan is adopted we 
shall be farther away than we aro now from those very 
desirable results. 


This system will cause a serious wrench in a banking system 
which has been built up with great care, the result of a process 
of evolution in American business, and which, barring two or 
three defects, is as nearly perfect as any in the world. I em- 
phatically deny that our banking system is defective in its 
general provisions; and the development of the country denies it. 
The great growth of the West itself disproves the idea that we 
have not had a good banking system. The development of all 
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classes of industry—agricultural, industrial, and others—shows 
that in our financial operations we have not lagged behind the 
rest of the world, because we would have to seek a very remote 
corner of the globe to find a place in comparison with which 
we have grown less rapidly. 

From 1907 until now I think there has been but little indica- 
tion of any serious defect in the banking and currency system 
of the United States. In the year 1908 I had some part in 
framing the Aldrich-Vreeland bill, Reference has been made to 
the fact that it never has been resorted to. Why, it never was 
intended for anything except an emergency measure, and the 
emergency for which it was intended to provide has not arisen. 
If we had been in the condition in which many people said we 
were likely to find ourselves by reason of failure to pass this 
banking bill promptly, there would have been recourse to the 
provisions of the Aldrich-Vreeland Act long ago. 

I wish to say that I trust this bill will be carefully con- 
sidered. What the country requires now is not the hasty pas- 
sage of a banking law, but a good banking law, one carefully 
matured and considered, not one rushed through under whip 
and spur under 11-hour sessions, not one which is the dictate 
of a caucus, but one which we have had opportunity to discuss 
on the floor of the Senate in order to explain its terms and to 
decide what is best for the country, and the whole country. 

One thing seems to me rather surprising. The bill came in 
here some time during June last. I have forgotten the exact 
date. It was declared to have the support of the administration. 
How little resemblance there is between that bill and the one 
we have before us now. A very moderate estimate is that 60 
per cent of the original measure has been stricken out and only 
40 per cent left. 

At what point in this evolution did you on the other side, 
my Democratic friends, reach perfection in this measure? There 
has been hardly a week when some vital change has not been 
made. Must we foreclose opportunity for discussion now? 
Must we hasten to a vote? 

Ah, Mr. President, I repeat, not hasty legislation but sane, 
carefully prepared legislation on finance is what is required 
for the business of the United States. 

I do not take the view held by many that the consideration 
of thsese subjects concerns merely sordid interests nor do I 
regard them as connected merely with our material growth, 
important as that may be. Our banking system is just as 
essential, and it is just as important that it should be discussed 
as that we should discuss human rights. 

In the complex civilization of our modern life every great 
occupation has its beneficial purpose. The bank so utilizes the 
capital of a country or a community that commerce and indus- 
try may grow in volume without check. It makes the hopes of 
to-day the realities of to-morrow and bridges the chasm between 
the unpromising beginnings of enterprise and their final frui- 
tion. It is by banking that a man who is bereft of resources 
and poor in ‘the prizes of life is enabled to reach, through 
credit, the richest rewards of fortune. The banks provide the 
means by which the thrifty may save their resources and make 
provision for old age. 

Those engaged in the business of banking are but the agents 
of the people. In no line should a higher standard of care and 
integrity be required. These men stand for the thrift, the sav- 
ing, and the care of all American citizens. We should consider 
this subject, not as one that we can regard superficially and 
carelessly, but as being associated with the welfare of the 
American people as closely as any question, with however much 
of idealism and however much of glamor it may be attended. 

Mr. President, in the further progress of this debate I shall 
desire to be heard on some other points of this bill. At no 
very distant time I should like to propound to the Senator from 
Oklahoma a long series of questions. Some of them relate to 
the clearness of the provisions of the bill, some to its consis- 
tency, some to the legality of its sections, and some to their de- 
sirability. But inasmuch as the Senate has listened to me 
patiently for a very long time, I do not believe I ought to ask 
for further attention at this time. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question before he finishes his remarks? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. WARREN. Early in the Senator's most able address 
he enumerated the various political divisions and countries that 
had central banks. He did not name the countries that are not 


in line, but it seemed as if he had taken in almost all. 

Mr. BURTON. There are not very many left which do not 
have a central bank. 

Mr. WARREN. I wanted to ask the Senator, first, if the pro- 
-portion is as large as it seems to be—almost universal—and, 
second, have these banks been universally successful? Have a 
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large majority been highly successful, so much so that in the 
study of the question the failures are too few to weigh at all 
against the successes? 

Mr. BURTON. I think so. There has not been a single fail- 
ure among them. I do not know that I ought to say exactly 
that. There are several banks in the south of Europe—I refer 
to the Bank of Spain and the Bank of Portugal and, at times, 
the Bank of Italy—which have, in a way, been under some em- 
barrassment. I do not think that is true of any of them at this 
time. That was due in every case, however, to exorbitant de- 
mands of the Government upon the bank, 

Mr. WARREN. Then we may consider, first, that the coun- 
tries generally haye made use of a central bank? 

Mr, BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. WARREN. And that they have been almost universally 
successful? 

Mr. BURTON. Universally successful. There has been no 
failure among them, so far as I know—not even in Servia or 
Turkey or any of those countries. 

Mr. WARREN. That surely ought to be the best possible 
recommendation. 

Mr. BURTON. I think the Bank of Italy to which I refer 
is not the institution which exists there to-day. I believe it 
was a prior one that was under some pressure from the Goy- 
ernment, largely in the matter of note issue, though I am not 
absolutely certain which one it was. 

Mr. OWEN. I call for the regular order. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair does not understand the 
Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. OWEN. The regular order is the reading of the House 
bill, I believe. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The regular order is the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I understand the ruling 
of the Chair to be that I may now begin to offer amendments 
to the House bill with a view to perfecting it; that after those 
amendments have been disposed of the question will come upon 
the motion of the Senator from Oklahoma to adopt his amend- 
ment, which is in effect a substitute for the House bill; that 
when that is before the Senate it will be in order to offer any 
amendments to any part of the amendment of the Senator from 
Oklahoma; and that in offering those amendments the fact 
that they, or some of them, have been previously offered to the 
House bill cuts no figure. 

I understand that is the ruling of the Chair, to which the 
Senator from Oklahoma assents. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That, in substance, will be the 
ruling of the Chair. It has not been so announced. 

Mr. OWEN. I was only acquiescing, of course, in what I 
understand to be the parliamentary rule. I do not wish to fore- 
cast any ruling the Chair may make. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Oh, no; I understand that. I thought 
some doubt had arisen yesterday, and I learned that the pur- 
port of the discussion was as I haye stated. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, if the Senator from Nebraska 
will yield, I should like to make an inquiry. 

I understand that the Senator from Nebraska expects to 
offer section 2 of the Hitchcock bill as a substitute for section 2 
of the House bill. In case the Senate should adopt the amend- 
ment—that is, should incorporate section 2 of the Hitchcock bill 
and make it section 2 of the House bill—I wish to inquire 
whether it would then be in order to offer the same amendment 
to the substitute and have a vote on that amendment as also 
an amendment to the substitute, it having been adopted by the 
House as an amendment to the original bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will try to make plain 
the views of the Chair upon the question, believing that there is 
absolutely no doubt about what Rule XVIII of the Senate 
means. 

The rule reads: 

If the question in debate contains several propositions, any Senator 
may have the same divided, except a motion to strike out and insert, 
which shall not be divided; but the rejection of a motion to strike out 
and insert one proposition shall not prevent a motion to strike out and 
insert a different proposition; nor shall it prevent a motion simply to 
strike out; nor shall the rejection of a motion to strike out prevent a 
motion to strike out and insert, But pending a motion to strike out 
and insert— 

That is this question, because the pending amendment of the 
Senator from Oklahoma is really a motion to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert substantially a new bill— 
the part to be stricken out and the part to be inserted shall each be 
regarded for the purpose of amendment as a question; and motions to 
amend the part to be stricken out shall have precedence, 

The Chair intended upon yesterday to rule that the original 
bill has precedence, and that amendments may be offered to the 
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original bill, adopted or rejected; that after all amendments 
haye been offered to the original bill, and have been either 
adopted or rejected, the question then will come up on the 
amendment of the Senator from Oklahoma. As it must be 
passed upon in its entirety, it will be considered for the pur- 
poses of the amendment as a question, and the same identical 
amendments that were offered to the original bill may be offered 
to the proposed amendment of the Senator from Oklahoma. 

The Chair does not, however, rule that the Senator from 
Nebraska can now present an amendment to the original bill, 
and if it be voted down or inserted, either way, that he can 
immediately follow it by an amendment proposed to the so- 
denominated Owen amendment; but he may do it later on, in 
Committee of the Whole. In other words, first perfect as the 
Senate may choose to perfect the original bill; then perfect as 
the Senate may choose to perfect the Owen amendment. 

Mr. BRISTOW. There is just one point there to which I 
wish to refer, because the Senator from Iowa [Mr. CUMMINS} 
is not in the Chamber at present, being detained on some work 
that he has in connection with this bill. The Senator from 
Iowa desires to offer an amendment to section 2 of the Owen 
substitute in the event that the Hitchcock section 2 is not in- 
corporated in the bill. If it is incorporated in the original 
bill, he desires also to offer an amendment to section 2 of the 
Owen substitute, believing, so I am advised, that the Owen 
substitute has a majority of the votes in the Senate and is 
more likely to be the law than the amended House bill. 

Mr. OWEN. We can not hear the Senator on this side. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Then it is because there is confusion on the 
other side, for I think I am speaking loud enough to be heard. 

L say the Senator from Iowa desires to amend the Owen 
substitute. Now, do I understand that he is precluded from 
offering any amendments to the Owen substitute until all amend- 
ments have been offered to the House bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He is not precluded from offering 
an amendment to it, but precluded from getting a vote on the 
question until the original House bill is perfected. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I wanted to ask what the situation is 
as to what we call the proposed Owen amendment. In other 
words, has the Senator from Oklahoma offered his amendment 
now or has he simply had it printed and given notice that at 
the proper time he will offer it? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It has been offered and read, and it 
is pending until something else is offered. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Then it is at present the only pending 
amendment to the bill? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. It is the only pending amendment. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I have given the matter no consideration, 
but if it is the only pending amendment I do not clearly see 
how other amendments shall be acted upon before action is 
taken upon the pending amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is in accordance with Rule XVIII, 
which provides that motions to amend the part to be stricken 
out shall haye precedence. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. “Motions to amend the part to be 
stricken out?” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Proposed to be stricken out. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Inasmuch as the proposed amendment of 
the Senator from Oklahoma is to strike out the entire bill after 
the enacting clause, amendments proposing to perfect the origi- 
nal House bill would be first in order. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. They have precedence, in accord- 
ance with this rule. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. If that be so and the Senator from Iowa 
should offer an amendment to the proposed Owen amendment, 
he could not have action upon it until after the bili had been 
perfected and the Owen amendment would come before the 
Senate to be voted upon as a substitute? : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has ruled that the right 

of way at the present time is for amendments proposed to the 
original bill. After they are disposed of amendments may be 
proposed to the so-called Owen amendment, and when they have 
been disposed of the vote is to be finally taken upon the Owen 
amendment, which is not a divisible question. 
* Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I desire to say in this con- 
nection that what I want is to have a number of sections of the 
Hitchcock bill adopted by the Senate in lieu of the amendments 
proposed by the Owen bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There will be ample opportunity 
for that. The Chair desires to say that the difficulty will not be 
in proposing amendments, but in getting them adopted. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Chair probably is right in that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair so supposes from what 
he has observed in the Senate. 


Mr. BRISTOW. The Chair probably is right as to that. I 
think it would be morc difficult to amend the Owen substitute 
than the House bill. While the House bill was a great favorite 
some three months ago, it has lost its friends, and I think it has 
none now. Believing that, I am not so much interested in the 
amendments that are proposed to the House bill. The contro- 
versy, as I understand it, is between the amendments which the 
two sections of the committee have recommended to the House 
bill, and my desire is to have the Senate express its preference 
upon these two propositions side by side, in a yea-and-nay vote, 
because they contain the fundamental difference, 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 

Mr. BRISTOW. I yield to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. OWEN. If the Senator will permit me, he will have 
the opportunity, under the ruling of the Chair, first to offer 
section by section the proposed amendments to the House bill. 
After that has been done he would have the right to offer 
those same sections as amendments to the proposed substitute 
offered by the chairman. When each has been finally perfected, 
the House measure having been perfected first, the measure 
presented by the chairman having been perfected second, then the 
final yote would be on the amendment offered as a substitute 
by the chairman as perfected by the Senate. 

That would be the parliamentary order. So the Senator will 
have two opportunities—first, in amending the House pill; 
second, in amending the substitute proposed by the chairman. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I appreciate the situation outlined by the 
chairman and by the Vice President. I am somewhat dis- 
appointed in this respect, however, that we will vote upon 
section 2 as submitted by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hircncock] as an amendment to the House bill; that we shall 
have to go through the entire House bill until we have acted 
on all the amendments which the Senator from Nebraska de- 
sires to offer to it and dispose of them, and then we shall have 
to go back and start in again with section 2 of the Owen sub- 
stitute and offer the amendments to that substitute down the 
whole line. What I wanted was to offer the amendments to 
each section as we went along, so that when we got 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 

Mr. OWEN. I suggest that the difficulty ean be easily ob- 
viated by having the test made in the Senate only once instead 
of twice by offering the proposed amendments to the substitute 
offered by the chairman. That would give one test, and it 
would be sufficient, I take it. But the other plan, provided in 
Rule XVIII of the Senate, gives two opportunities to present 
the same matter. The Senator and those who agree with him 
have therefore their choice, either the offering of these mat- 
ters twice or offering them once, just as they please. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do, gladly. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I rose for the purpose of presenting an 
amendment, if there is to be no further discussion. I of course 
yield to the Senator from Kansas, if he desires. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I am free to say that I wanted the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Cummins], who is absent at work on certain 
features of the bill, to have an opportunity to present his views 
in regard to the parliamentary situation, if he desired to do so. 
I sent for him as soon as the question came up. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think that situation can easily be met, 
because the Senator from Oklahoma and I have just agreed that 
a quorum ought at this stage to be present. I therefore, before 
asking that my amendment be read, suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hollis Overman Smith, Mich. 
Bacon Hughes Owen Smoot 
Bra James Page Swanson 
Bran Johnson Perkins Thompson 
Bristow Jones Pittman Thornton 
Bryan Kenyon Ransdell Tillman 
Burton Kern Robinson Vardaman 
Chilton Lane Saulsbury Walsh 
Clark, Wyo. Lippitt Shafroth Warren 
Crawfo: McLean Sheppard Weeks 
Fleteher Martin, Va. Sherman Willtams 
Gallinger Martine, N. J. Shively 

Gore Myers Simmons 

Hitchcock Newlands Smith, Md. 


Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I was requested to state that 


the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. LEA] is absent from the Cham- 
ber on official business. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-three Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I now offer section 2 as it appears in the 
print of the bill, entitled “The Hitchcock amendments,” and 
ask that it be read as an amendment proposed to the House bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to strike out all of section 2, 
as printed in the House bill, and to insert in lieu the following 
words: 


Sec. 2. That the Federal reserve board, hereinafter provided for, 
shall, as soon as practicable after thelr appointment and confirmation, 
designate from among the reserve and central reserve cities now estab- 
lished a number of such cities to be termed Federal reserve cities, and 
shall divide the continental United States into districts, each district to 
embrace one of such Federal reserve cities: Prorided, That the dis- 
tricts shall be formed with due regard to the convenience and customary 
course of financial and commercial business in each district, and need 
not necessarily coincide with State or county boundaries. The districts 
thus established shall be known as Federal reserve districts, and each 
of them shall be designated by the name of the Federal reserve city 
docated therein. The Federal reserve board shall, as soon as practi- 
cable after the said districts have been established, pone to organize, 
conformable to the provisions of this act, In each Federal reserve city 
designated as aforesaid, a Federal reserve bank, which shall be known 
by the name of the city in which it is established, as, for example. 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago.“ Four Federal reserve cities, an 
appurtenant to them four Federal reserve districts, and no more, shall 
in the first Instance be designated and established as such by the Fed- 
eral reserve board: Provided, That after Federal reserve banks have been 
organized and in operation for a period of two years in said four Fed- 
eral reserve cities, the Federal reserve board may, in its discretion, 
from time to time, designate not to exceed in all eight additional Fed- 
eral reserve cities, with the requisite Federal reserve districts appare 
nant thereto, and for that purpose may alter and srs 4 the limits 
and areas of existing Federal reserve districts. There shall be allotted 
to every national bank within a Federal reserve district, of the capital 
stock of the Federal reserve bank of such district, a sum equal to 6 

r cent of the fully paid-up capital stock and surplus of such national 
Pati, which stock so allotted shall be underwritten by said bank and 
for a period of 60 days after allotment be offered for subscription at 
par to the public at large, but no more than 100 shares shall be 
allowed to be subseribed for or held by any person, firm, or corpora- 
tion, and all of the allotted stock not subscribed for and taken by. the 

ublie shall immediately be subscribed for and taken by the national 
bank to which the same was in the first instance allotted. The prepara- 
tion, allotment, subscription to, and sale of stock shall be under the 
control of the board, which in case of oversubscription shall give pref- 
erence to the smaller subscriptions. The national banks shall, in the 
first instance, act as agents of the Federal reserve board to take sub- 
scriptions from the general public and receive 3 therefor which 
shall be held subject to the order of the board. That said stock sub- 
scription shall be paid for in gold coin or gold certificates as follows: 
One-third at the time of subscription, one-third within 30 days, and 
one-third within 60 days thereafter. The board is hereby empowered 
to appoint such assistants, to subpmna, swear, and examine witnesses, 
to employ counsel and experts, and to incur such expenses as ey be 
necessary for establishing, organizing, and putting in operation the Fed- 
eral reserve banks and designating the Federal reserve cities and reserve 
districts provided for in this act, and such expenses shall be paid by 
the Treasurer of the United States upon vouchers approved by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and the sum of $100,000, or so much thereof 
as mar be necessary, is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, fo 

Five members of the reserve board s 

power to do business, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HITCHCOCK]. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I suggested a day or two ago 
that there should be an amendment made to this paragraph with 
reference to the amount of stock to be held by any person or 
corporation. I believe that the word “ held” is insufficient, and 
that we should add to it the words “ acquired or owned.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. At what point does the Senator suggest 
the amendment? 

Mr. GRONNA. On page 6, line 7. I suggest that after the 
word “held” we add “or owned for the purpose of receiving 
dividends.” 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I should be glad to accept 
any carefully prepared amendment that the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Gronna] might present on the subject. I suggest, 
however, that he present his proposed amendment in writing 
and prepare it carefully. ‘The purpose of the provision, of 
course, is to compel a wide distribution of the stock among the 
people and to prevent any considerable part of it from being 
acquired by any person or corporation. There is no danger of 
the acquisition of this stock in the hands of a few people for 
the purpose of control, because the stock has no voting power; 
but I am strongly in favor of providing for its wide distribu- 
tion, because of its excellent character as a safe and proper 
investment for people of small means. I should be very glad to 
accept before a final vote is taken upon this paragraph any 
proper amendment that would strengthen that purpose. 

Mr. President, in offering this amendment and in offering the 
other amendments which I shall propose to the House bill, and 
later to the amended bill as presented by the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Owen], I have chiefly these objects in view: 

First. To provide for the public ownership of the stock as 
hanes, Sate from haying the stock monopolized by the banking 
nterests. 


r the payment of such expenses, 
hall constitute a quorum with 


Second. To provide for the Government control of each re- 
serve bank as distinguished from the plan in the House bill and 
in the draft of the Senator from Oklahoma, not permitting the 
oe interests of reserye districts to control the reserye 

anks, 

Third. To guarantee by specific and unequivocal language the 
equal treatment of every bank which, either through compulsion 
or by voluntary act, becomes a member of the system. 

Fourth. To secure for the benefit of the thousands of banks 
throughout the South and West, in agricultural regions, permis- 
sion to obtain the discount of some of their six months’ paper, a 
thing impossible under the House bill and impossible under the 
bill presented by the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Fifth. To provide for the gradual transfer of the reserves 
to the new reserve banks, instead of having it suddenly trans- 
ferred as is provided in the House bill, a thing which possibly 
more than any other has alarmed the banking interests of the 
country and has tended to produce the constriction of credits 
which has already resulted. $ 

Sixth. To provide from the surplus profits of these reserve 
banks, after paying dividends accumulated thereby, a fund for 
the insurance and payment of depositors in such member banks 
as may unfortunately fail. 

Seventh. To increase the reserves against currency provided 
for in the House bill and also in the bill of the Senator from 
Oklahoma, so that they will be safe beyond any question and 
conform to the experience we have had with greenbacks and to 
the practice of European central banks as well. 

Eighth. To provide for the unquestioned redemption of this 
currency immediately on presentation in gold or in gold certifi- 
cates, so as to leave no doubt or possibility that this currency 
may be redeemed in other currency or in other promises to pay. 

Ninth. To provide a safe and efficient method by which the 
gold supply can be regulated by the action of the reserve banks. 

Those are the amendments which I propose to offer, and to 
which I invite the attention of the Senate, one at a time.. 

Mr. President, I want to say here and now that 1 shall do 
nothing to delay the passage of this bill, beyond securing fair 
attention to and consideration of its provisions here. I think 
there is some urgency that the bill be passed. I think, now that 
the question has been proposed and the banking interests of the 
country have been seriously disturbed, we ought to pass it as 
soon as possible, and I shall be here in this Chamber as many 
hours as other Senators are for that purpose; but I do deplore 
the disposition to disregard debate, to ignore discussion, and to 
assume on both sides of the Chamber that the bill has already 
been considered and passed. 

This is a deliberative body, and we as Senators here have 
responsibilities, This is the most important piece of legislation 
that has come before the Congress of the United States in 50 
years. No one questions that. The Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Owrn] has so declared it, and I indorse the statement. 
Shall we take legislation of this sort and have a pretense of 
discussion? Shall men who have studied this question for years 
be compelled in the Senate of the United States to talk about its 
vital provisions to empty chairs? 

Mr. President, I do not yet believe, I can not believe, that it is 
the purpose of the responsible leaders of the Democratic Party 
to consider and vote upon and decide this question in the dark. 
It is contrary to all the purposes of the Democratic Party; it is 
contrary to the teachings of the President of the United States, 
who is the leader of his party. He has proclaimed time and time 
again that discussion in public was above all things the most im- 
portant in legislation. Let me read from his very popular book 
called The New Freedom a few extracts which apply to the pres- 
ent situation with peculiar force, Mr. President. In an excel- 
lent chapter entitled “ Let there be light,” he says: 

The concern of patriotic men is to put our Government again on its 
right basis by substituting the popular will for the rule of guardians, 
the processes of common counsel for those of private arrangement. in 
order to do this a first necessity is to open the doors and let in the light 
on all the affairs which the people have a right to know about. 

Are the doors open in a caucus? Does anyone know how men 
vote in a caucus or what arguments are used in a caucus or the 
extent to which men are to be bound against their convictions 
in a caucus? ‘To attempt to decide the vital questions in this 
bill behind closed doors, in the secrecy of a party caucus, and 
possibly by one vote to bind the Democratic Senators against 
their convictions, is in violation of the teachings of this great 
man now President of the United States. He says further, on 
page 113: : < 

What are the right methods of politics? Why, the right methods 
are those of public discussion. 

Mr. President, are we here to have public discussion? Shall 
we submit to the sneers of those on the Republican side who 
say we are bound hand and foot and gagged also? I thiuk it is 


the duty of every Democrat to be here during this full discus- 
sion and to take an active part in the great questions which 


nre here presented. The President, in his book, proceeds: 

The methods of leadership open 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I haye on one occasion, 
and possibly on two oceasions, said that I considered the dis- 
cussion of this bill futile so far as action on the bill was con- 
cerned, as I understood it had been agreed upon in a Democratic 
caucus, and that there will be practically a solid Democratic 
vote in favor of a certain draft of the bill. Now, I will ask 
the Senator, who is quoting from the President of the United 
States, if it is not a historic fact that the President of the United 
States approved of a caucus on the tariff bill? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, that is an entirely differ- 
ent question, because for years it has been made a political 
question; but the President of the United States, through his 
partieular friends and representatives on the door of the Sen- 
nate, some time, I think, in the month of September, declared 
that he did not desire to have the currency bill made a political 
measure. As I recall, the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Tuomas] 
nud other Democratic Senators stood here and spoke for the 
President in that way; I think that that was in good faith, 
and I believe the President of the United States, when as author 
he made these statements, spoke in good faith. 

Mr, GALLINGER. Mr. President, I do not question that, 
and yet I do not see that the differentiation that the Senator 
makes as between the tariff bill and the currency bill absolves 
the President from a change of mind. After he wrote that, he 
undoubtedly, as I understand, did approve of a Democratic cau- 
cus on the tariff bill. I do not know whether all the statements 
which have been made, coming from various sources, that the 
President has approved of the caucus on the currency bill, are 
true or not, but in view of what happened on the tariff bill, I 
have thought I was justified in concluding that the President 
approved of a caucus on the currency bill. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Well, Mr. President, I doubt it. I shall 
not believe until I hear the votes cast that Senators on this side, 
who have assured me they never would be bound by a caucus 
on a bill of this sort that was not political—I shall never be- 
lieve that they will be bound, and I shall not believe that my 
Democratic associates here, who personally to me and to others 
haye declared their convictions on certain features of this bill, 
are going to stultify themselves and come in here when the 
time arrives to vote and yote against things that they believe 
in and in favor of things that they do not believe in. I shall 
not believe that until I hear it and until I see it. 

What are the right methods of politics? Why, the right methods 
are those of public discussion; the methods of leadership open and 
aboveboard, not closeted with “boards of guardians" or anybody else, 
but brought out under the sky, where honest eyes can look upon them 
and honest eyes can judge of them. 

And again: 

If there is nothing to conceal, then why conceal it? If it is a public 
game, A play it a private? If it is a public game, then why not 
come out into the open and play it in public? 

You bave got to cure diseased politics as we nowadays cure tubercu- 
losis, by making all the people who suffer from it live out of doors: 
not only spend their days out of doors and walk around, but sleep out 
of doors; always remain in the open, where they will be accessible to 
fresh, nourishing, and revivifying uences. 

1, for one, have the conviction that government ought to be all out- 
side and no inside. 

Tf that means anything at all, it means that this great bill 
will be discussed in public, debated in public, and men will vote 
according to their convictions after the discussion, and not 
decide before the discussion is held. They will not go into 
secret corners and conniye with each other to bargain and 
trade and surrender their convictions, but they will come in 
here upon the’ floor of the Senate and, after listening to the 
debate, give their votes on the merits of the question, in accord- 
anee with their convictions, 

He goes on: 

I, for my part, believe that there ought to be no place where any- 
thing can be done that everybody does not know about. 

Has this bill already been passed in secret, where nobody 
except a certain privileged few were admitted? 

I do not believe it. I do not believe Senators of the United 
States, elected here to represent their States, will put them- 
selres in such a position. 

I do not care to weary the Senate nor to take up time unneces- 
sarily, but there are one or two other extracts that I shall read: 

Legislation, as we nowadays conduct it, is not conducted in the open. 
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That was one of the accusations against the method of 
legislation which this new administration is to cure. 

It is not threshed out in open debate upon the floors of our as- 
semblies. 

There is an indictment. 
repeat it? 

It is, on the contrary, framed. digested, and concluded in committee 
rooms. It Is in committee rooms that legislation not desired by the 
It is in committee rooms that legislation desired by 
the interests is framed and brought forth. ‘There is not enough debate 
of it in open house. 

If it is bad to do it in committee rooms where both parties 
and all parties are represented, it would be aggravating the 
evil to do it in a party caucus, either Republican or Democratic, 
where only one side was represented. 

Mr. President, I have said this much on this subject and read 
these extracts because not only do I resent the attitude of some 
of my Democratic friends here, but I resent the attitude of the 
Republicans on the other side of the aisle, who are twitting 
us with the fact that we, as United States Senators, have no 
option, no freedom to yote as we please and to follow our 
convictions. 

Woodrow Wilson, the writer, goes on: 

Take any question you like out to the country—let it be threshed out 
in public debates—and you will have made these methods impossible. 

am not intimating that corruption creeps in; I do not know what 
creeps in. 

He is not denouncing these private methods of legislation 
merely because they are corrupt. 


I am not intimating that corruption creeps in; I do not know what 
creeps in. The point is that we not only do not know, but it is inti- 
mated, if we get inquisitive, that it is none of our business. My reply 
is that it is our business and it is the business of every man in the 
State; we have a right to know all the particulars of that bill's his- 
tory. There is not any legitimate privacy about matters of government. 
Government must, if it is to be pure and correct in its processes, be 
absolutely public in enters t affects it. I can not imagine a 
pune man with a conscience having a secret that he would keep from 
he people about their own affairs. 

And finally, in a sentence, Woodrow Wilson says, on page 132: 

There is no air so wholesome as the air of utter publicity. 


So, Mr. President, at the very outset, in beginning to offer 
my amendments, I decline to assume that they are beaten in ad- 
vance. I decline to assume that men on this side of the 
Chamber are not only shackled, but gagged: and I offer the 
amendments believing that some heed will be paid to their 
merits, and that if that occurs, some of them will be adopted. 

The amendment I have offered as section 2 embraces a num- 
It also embraces practi- 
cally the same changes as the section proposed by the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]. In the first place, it provides that 
the Federal reserve board, and not the organization committee, 
shall do the work of laying out this great new system over 
this big country. 

That is not a very important change, perhaps, compared with 
some others, and yet it has its importance. It is particularly 
important if you are going to try to cut up this country into 
12 districts, because the puzzle will be one of the most diffi- 
cult that any man ever attempted. I imagine that any body of 
men that has considered at all the question of the number of 
banks has found the most serious difficulty in so dividing up 
the country as not utterly to disjoint the banking and business 
processes that are now going on, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator has been reading from a book. 
What is the date of that deliverance? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am not able to inform the Senator as 
to that. It appears to have been published in 1913. I sup- 
posed it was last year, but the edition I have was published 
in 1913. 

Another change which this section involves is reducing the 
number of districts from 12 to 4.' This also is not so important 
a change as some others which the section provides. I am 
firmly of the opinion that if the bill as it finally passes pro- 
vides for 12 reserve banks, a number of them never will be 
organized. I think that is so. If I am wrong and they are 
organized, I am firmly of the opinion that they will be such 
weaklings and such failures and such disappointments in the 
part of the country they are expected to serve that President 
Wilson will very soon recommend to Congress a reduction in 
the number. 

As we have proposed this section we recognize the fact that 
we may be mistaken. We recognize the fact that more than 
four reserve banks may, on experience, be found desirable. 


Shall we plead guilty to it, and 
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So we have provided that after two years’ experience the re- 
Serve board may increase the number of reserve banks, and 
may increase it to a number, I think, equal to 8 or 10. I have 
forgotten the limit. We give to the reserve board appointed 
by the President absolute power, if they find that four reserve 
banks are inadequate or not desirable, to increase the number 
after two years’ experience. We believe this is a wise pro- 
vision, but we are confident that experience will show not 
only that four reserve banks are adequate in this country, but 
that a larger number would be practically a misfortune. 

_ Mr. President, I want now to speak for a moment of the local 
interest which has come into this matter. I notice that the two 
Senators from Georgin were particularly solicitous that Atlanta 
might be made a reserve city; and I have learned that other Sen- 
ators have favored the idea of a larger number of regional 
banks upon the theory that a local interest was to be gained by 
it, and that a local benefit was to be secured. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yleld to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I do, 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I desire to say to the Senator that 
so far as the Senators from Georgia are concerned, the Senator 
from Nebraska is in a measure mistaken. 

The position taken by the Senators from Georgia was that 
there were a number of southeastern States that had distinctive 
commercial relations toward the east; and they believed that 
if the number of banks was to be eight, or in that neighborhood, 
there should be a regional bank in the southeastern section. If 
the number was to be less, then they believed that their rela- 
tions moved them toward the east, and not toward the west. 

I disclaim for my colleague and myself any vote with refer- 
ence to the number of banks that had in view simply location 
at any particular place. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I did not mention the subject by way of 
criticism, because I am frank to say that when I originally 
began the consideration of this subject it was my heart’s desire 
that a regional bank might be established at Omaha. I believed 
Omaha great enough and important enough as a banking center 
to have such a regional bank. My studies have led me, how- 
ever, unavoidably and irresistibly, to the conclusion that the 
welfare of the system demands a small number of banks, and 
that cities like Omaha or Atlanta or Louisville or Cleveland 
or Cincinnati or any other cities of that class, and many others 
larger still, will be much better off if they are associated to- 
gether in a larger district, and get the benefits of a varied 
climate and varied industries and great mobilization of reserves. 
Such sentiment as has existed in favor of a large number of 
regional banks, however, does spring from local interest. 

I have here correspondence which indicates this to be a fact. 
I took the trouble, just as we were about to report the bill, 
or a short time before, to address letters of inquiry to banks in 
such cities as might be made reserve cities if the number were 
increased above four. I wrote my letter rather hurriedly, and 
it was not yery well framed; but the idea was to ask the banks 
in those cities whether they preferred to be associated with a 
great reserve bank, covering a large area of territory, or 
whether they would prefer to be associated with a small reserve 
bank, in case their city should be chosen as the seat of that 
bank. Almost without exception, every letter which expresses 
the desire that the city named be made a reserve bank expresses 
also the opinion that the good of the country and the success 
of the system will be best subserved either by a central bank or 
by three or four great reserve banks. 

I am going to ask for the reading of some of these letters, 
in order that they may go in the Record. I shall take first four 
short letters received from banks in my own city, Omaha. I 
ask for the reading of those four short letters. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


THE OMAHA NATIONAL BANK, 
Omaha, Nebr., November 17, 1918. 


on. G. M. HITCHCOCK, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Sin; Answering your letter of November 14, with reference 
to the number of regional banks, beg to say it is the unanimous opinion 
of the officers of this bank that it would be better for the whole 
country if the number of regional banks were placed at four rather 
than more. This would make them stronger institutions and cover a 
wider territory, and therefore they would be better able to serve the 
eommercial interests of the country. 

Except as a matter of convenience for the transaction of business, 
we do not Lnow that the location of a Federal reserve bank in Omaha 
would be of especial benefit. 

Very truly, yours, 


H 


W. H. BUCHOLZ 


Vice President. 


THE MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK, 
Omaha, Nebr., November 18, 1913. 
Hon. G. M. HITCHCOCK, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Senator: I am in receipt of your letter of the 14th instant. 
It seems to me that all the trained bankers of the country will be 
united on the question of regional reserve cities. It will be admitted 
by anyone conversant with the question that the fewer reserve cities 
we have the more effectively reserves will be mobilized, Four in the 
United States is certainly a sufficient number. The more reserve cities 
you have the more the reserves will be scattered and become ineffective. 
As a banker in Omaha 1 certainly would be in favor of being attached 
to a reserve bank in one of the central reserve cities, rather than to. 
have Omaha the headquarters of a smaller reserve bank covering the 
territory naturally tributary to this — 0 If the bill should go through 
as the President wishes and 12 2 banks will be established, some 
of them will be so small and inadequate as to become ridiculous. This 
bank is now doing business with the National City Bank, of New York 
having a capital and surplus of $55,000,000, and with the Continental 
& Commercial National Bank, of Chicago, having over $30,000,000. 
Of what practical use can a reserve bank with, say, $5,000,000 capital 
be to us? It would be so small that it would have no influence at all. 

We again beg to thank you for the position you have taken on the 

and currency question. 
ours, very truly, L. Drake, President. 

Tap UNITED STATES NATIONAL BANK OF OMAHA, 
Omaha, Nebr., November 19, 1913. 


n. G. M. HITCHCOCK, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Hrrencock: We are in receipt of your letter of the 14th 
instant asking us to express an opinion upon which proposition is 
more desirable, i. e., four onal nks, located in New York, Chi- 
cago, St. Louls, and rancisco, or elght regional banks, and 
whether or not Omaha would desire to become the seat of a regional 
reserve bank. We are unqualifiedly in favor of four regional reserve 
banks, for the reason that the very theory of the bill should be to 
effectually mobilize reserves, and the fewer the centers the better tha 
service for the commerce of the country. Only in event of a compro- 
mise would we recommend more than four regional banks and that 
would be five, in order to give the South two and have the other one 
located at New Orleans. is is a concession based upon policy rather 
than principle. 

In event of four banks being chosen, or five, we would much prefer 
to be included with Chicago rather than with St. Louls, and trust that 
you may be Instrumental in bringing that about. 

We believe that in your again upon the bill in the Committee on 
Banking and Currency you have rendered great service to the country, 
and we believe that hereafter the Democratic Party itself will be 
forced to confess that you have rendered a great public service to 
them—you certainly have to the Nation. 

Congratulating you upon your efforts, and with best wishes for your 
continued success, we are, 
Very truly, yours, 


Ho: 


MiILTon T. BARLOW. 
VICTOR B. CALDWELL. 


Finsr NATIONAL Bank or OMAHA, 
Omaha, Nebr., November 21, 1913. 
Hon. G. M. HITCHCOCK 


Committee on Banking and Currency, United States Senate, 
Washington, 


Dear Sır: Replying to your favor of November 14, we are not in 
favor of the bill for the establishment of Federal reserve banks, but 
if such banks are to be established, we believe the interests of the coun- 
try would be best served by the establishment of only one such bank, 
If, however, more banks than one must be established, we believe it to 
be to the best interest of the country in general to have not more than 
four reserve banks established. 

We do not see any advantage in the establishment of a smaller re- 
serve bank to cover the territory naturally tributary to our city. 

Very respectfully, yours, 
C. T. Kountzn, President. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. I now send up some letters from the 
bankers of Denver. In view of the fact that the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. SHarrorH] has adyocated Denver as the city for 
a regional reserve bank—— : 

Mr, SHAFROTH. Mr. President, that is a mistake. I have 
not advocated Denver. I have advocated eight banks; but I 
know very well that the board which determines this matter 
can locate those banks wherever they please, and there is no 
influence which the Senator from Colorado could exercise that 
would change their views with relation to the matter. I do 
not think I haye ever mentioned Denver in connection with 
these banks, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I will ask to have the letters read, in 
view of the Senator’s statement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the letters will 
be read. : 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Tun UNITED STATES NATIONAL BANK OF DENVER, 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
November 19, 1913. 


Senator G. M. HITCHCOCK, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Senator Hitrcucock: Answering your inquiry under date 
of the 14th Instant, Kes 75 say that the officers and directors of this 
bank are strongly of the opinion that the fewer regional banks that 
are established the stronger will be the system. While we naturally 
would feel pride in haying Denver headquarters for a regional bank, we 
can not afford to let that pride overcome our best judgment. So far as 
the banks throughout this section are concerned, I believe they are a 
unit in preferring to have Denver attached to a reserve bank in one of 
the central reserve cities—particularly if we cam be attached to Chi- 
eago, with a branch in Denver—than to have Denver the headquarters 
for a smaller reserve bank. ’ 


; | 
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We fear the present danger in distribution of reserves will not be 
overcome with a considerable number of reserve banks and that the idea 
of mobilization will be defeated, especially with a * * number than 
four banks. The fight for reserves and cash in case of stringency and 
panics would be transferred from the unit banks to the larger institu- 


tions. While fewer in number, their efforts would be more ntie in 

proportion; and we believe that every additional bank ad to the 

proposed system beyond the minimum number necessary to prevent too 
reat a centralization would be but a step in weaken t syste 


m. 
‘our banks would undoubtedly give us a stronger apan than eight, 
and I sincerely trust when the bill is finally presented to the Senate by 
your committee it will provide for not exceeding four banks. This 
number, I think, will be the ideal number and cover the territory most 
admirably, and at the same time be a guaranty against a possible cen- 
tralization of too much power in any one section of the country. 

I have made some study in this direction of European systems and 
have not been entirely in sympathy with those who advocate one central 
bank, believing that our country is so large and its interests so diversi- 
fled that the regional bank idea would give best service to the country 
at large. For instance, New York fully understands the needs of the 
far East, Chicago the needs of the West and Northwest, St. Louis the 
requirements of the South, and San Francisco the necessities of the 
entire Pacific coast. 

I thank you for the opportunity of expressing myself. 

In this connection, I beg to say I expect to be in Washington the 
first week in December, meeting as a member of the American com- 
mission with that commission in preparing its final report on our 
European investigation. Following that meeting, upon my return home, 
I am scheduled to address the Nebraska Farmers’ Congress, in their 
annual convention in Omaha on December 10, having chosen as my 
subject, “Can European credit systems be made applicable to the 
American farmer?" Maybe you will have some suggestion to offer 
for that address. 

I hope to haye the pleasure of seeing you when in Washington on 


the occasion mentioned. 
Yours, truly, Gonbox Jones, President. 


Tue FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF DENVER, 
November 19, 1913. 
Hon. G. M. HITCHCOCK, . 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Sın: We beg to acknowledge 3 of your letter of the 14th, which 
has had our careful attention, and repy would say that our convic- 
tlon, based upon long experience in the banking business and intensive 
study of the problems which now confront this country, as well as a 

rusal of much of the matter which has gone before the Monetary 
Sommission and your own committee, is that the fundamental principle 
of currency revision should contemplate the creation of one large central 
bank of discount and issue with branches in the commercial centers of 
the country, under such intelligent and experienced direction as will 
enable it to become a help rather than a hindrance to our growing 
Nation. This we understand the administration to be on record against 
in its platform, written at Baltimore for political purposes, and are 
told that under no circumstances is the central plan to be considered 
at this session. 

In view, therefore, of the fact that a central-bank bill is impossible 
of passage at this time, and in order to bring the new system as near 
that plan as is possible—it being recognized that the successful practice 
in other civilized countries is in that directlon—we believe there should 
be as few regional reserve banks as will be accepted by the majority 
in Congress; and under the belief that no less than four will be counte- 
nanced, we approve banks in New York, Chicago, St. Louis, and San 
Francisco, with branches at the proper locations in the respective terri- 
tories, which would necessarily establish one in Denver. If, however, 
the action of Congress creates a greater number of regional reserve 
banks than 4, say, 8 to 12, we are in favor of the location of one in 
this city, for the reason that we are strategically located to serve a 
large and growing country, and on account of our accessibility in it, 
should be favored. 

The sense of this letter is, therefore, our belief in— 

First, A central bank. 

1 Four or less regional reserve banks, with a branch located 
nyer, 

Third. A regional reserve bank in Denver, providing a sufficient 
number of banks are established to give our claims consideration. 
These plans are noted in the order of our preference, and our support 
would gladly be given in the same order. 

* * . . . . 


$ 
Respectfully, C. S. Havenwour, Cashier. 


— 


COLORADO NATIONAL BANK, 
Denver, Qolo., November 19, 1913. 
Hon. G. M. HITCHCOCK, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sim: Replying to the inquiry contained in your letter of the 
14th instant, we beg to say that we favor legislation providing for as 
few reserve banks as possible, and we believe that a system compen 
four reserve banks would be more desirable than one comprising eigh 


reserve ; 
Very truly, yours, G. B. BERGER, President. 


Tun DENVER NATIONAL BANK, 
Denver, Colo., November 20, 1913. 
Hon. G. M. HITCHCOCK, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: Replying to your communication of the 14th instant re- 
garding the number of regional banks that should be established, we 
beg to say that so far as this bank is concerned we would favor four 
banks, located as noted, rather than 3 We would, however, prefer 
the establishment of one only, say in Washington, which, with the es- 
tablishment of necessary branches in various cities, would, we believe, 
answer every purpose. 

In answer to your question as to the desirability of this city being 
attached to a reserve bank in one of the central reserve cities or become 
the headquarters of a smaller reserve bank we beg to say that if the 
establishment of a reserve bank in this city would result in competition 
with our already established banks we would prefer to be attached to a 
reserve bank in one of the central reserve cities. 


At your pleasure we would like to receive a little information on the 
subject of the reserve or branch bank located in this city coming into 
competition with the other banking institutions in this city or territory 


tributary thereto. 


espectfully, yours, E. S. IRISH, Cashier, 
FEDERAL NATIONAL BANK, 

Denver, November 20, 1913. 
Hon. G. M. HITCHCOCK, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR : Replying to the inquiries contained in your letter of 
the 14th instant beg to say that if it is possible to have one reserve 
bank, with the necessary branches throughout the country, we would 
favor it. However, it is our belief that the four regional banks to be 
located in New York, Chicago, St. Louls, and San Francisco, with 
branches in the banking centers of the country, would be better than 
eight or any larger number. 

Should it transpire that eight or more regional reserve banks are 
finally decided upon we hope Denver will be made the home of one of 


them. 
Yours, very truly, W. T. Ravenscrort, President. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Without reading, I should like to have 
inserted in the Recorp some short letters from banks in some 
other States which possibly might become cities of regional re- 
serve banks. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Will the Senator state from what cities the 
letters come? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am about to give a synopsis of this 
whole correspondence. I am not printing nor having read let- 
ters which express a preference for eight or more regional 
banks. I will, howeyer, give a synopsis of the results of my 
correspondence. 

There being no objection, the letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 


THe AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK, 
Dallas, Tex., November 22, 1913. 
Mr. G. M. HITCHCOCK, < 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: Referring to your letter of the 14th, it is our opinion 
that a fewer number of regional banks would be for the best interests 
of the country. At the same time, if eight are organized, we naturally 
feel that the city of Dallas should be 6 for one of them, 
embracing, as it does, a very large financial district. 


Very truly, yours, 
NATHAN ADAMS, Cashier. 
= 
Tun UNION NATIONAL BANK, 
Houston, Ter., November 18, 1913. 
Senator G. M. HITCHCOCK, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sin: In reply to your circular letter of November 14. We 
strongly favor and urge the smaller number of reserve banks as a mat- 
ter of protection to the member banks and the system, It is the one 
point in the ah hey bill over which we feel the most concern, the most 
‘ear—the establishment of too large a number of reserve banks, thereby 
weakening the chain. The N e rediscounting by one regional 
bank for another will not cure this weakness fully. We want to be a 
member of a strong group, a group not dependent upon agriculture alone, 
and that perhaps one crop—cotton in this section—-where all the banks 
of a smaller district would be seeking rediscount accommodation at the 

time of the year. We want to in a large district with diversi- 
terests—both in agriculture and manufactures. 

By all means let us have the smaller number of reserve banks—not 
over four. There is no place for a reserve bank in Houston or in New 
Orleans—the logical point in a system of 12 ional banks would be 
— 5 — one city or the other —but branches should established in these 

es. 


We repeat, we fear the weaker system of the larger number of banks 
very greatly. We would welcome the new system, based on four re- 
gional banks with branches where necessary. 


Respectfully, 
sities T. C. DUNN, Vice President. 


THE HOUSTON NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK, 5 
ouston, Tes., November 24, 1913. 
Mr. G. M. HITCHCOCK, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: Referring to your favor of the i4th instant, beg to say 
that I am heartily in favor of as few ional reserve banks as possible, 
preferably three, located in New York, icago, and San Francisco, 

I believe the more regional banks established the less assistance they 
can render to the surrounding territory; for instance, a bank located in 
the South. Each State would require funds at approximately the same 
time, and such a demand would necessarily cause the interest rate to 
be large; whereas a bank located in the East would not feel the de- 
mands upon it from the South because of the fact it would have funds 
from banks in that locality who do not need the assistance of reserve 
banks at a season of the year when those in the South do. 


best wish am 
. very truly, p Henry S. Fox, Jr., Vice President. 


Tue First NATIONAL BANK OF HOUSTON, 
Houston, Tet., November 19, 1913. 


Hon. G. M, HITCHCOCK, 
Washington, D. C. 
IR: Repl to your letter of inquiry of the 14th instant, beg to say 
thet in cor 8 central bank located at Washington, in which the 
Government would have control, would be the most ideal situation with 
respect to the actual needs of our financial system. Our present system 
is good enough as far as it goes, but by reason of the fact that it lacks 
the further facilities so requisite to care for the legitimate needs of com- 
merce, which a central bank would supply, it becomes the weakest and 
most dangerous of that of any other nation, 
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With such an institution in which a large per cent of the idle re- 
serves of the individual banks of the country would be mobilized, which 
fund serving as a basis for credit expansion through the discounting of 
commercial ob tions, and any part of said credits thus created sub- 
ject to conversion into circulating notes if desired or required, would 
more nearly meet the requirements of the day, and there would be less 
expense in the operation of such an institution than there would be in 
several regional reserve banks scattered 5 the country, and 
which would render no more efficient service if, indeed, they would be 
capable of even approximating the service that would be rendered 
through the central institution, 

It seems, however, that it is a 22 S 8 the 
creation of such an institution at time or at an e in the near 
future, therefore it occurs that the regional reserve banks must be ac- 
cepted and tried out. If this conclusion be true, then the fewer the 
number of such regional reserve banks the more efficient will be system 
be. We can see no reason why a city like Houston should not be well 
cared for, being included in the territory of New York, Chicago, or St. 
Louis, and from the standpoint of the necessary relief these needs 
could be as stay met under these conditions as readily as if we had a 

onal reserve bank located at this point. 

hould the number be so generous as that Texas would fall heir to 
one, then, as a matter of fact, our selfish interest would prefer that 
such an institution be located in Houston. 


Very respectfully, J. T. SCOTT, 
z A Vice President. 


Crry NATIONAL BANK, 
Galveston, Tex., November 18, 1913. 
Hon. G. M. HITCHCOCK, 


United States Senator, Washington, D. O. 


Dean Senator: I have before me your letter of the 14th. 

For the past seven years I have been erga! Bs the Texas Bankers’ 
Association and bave, Sag this medium, me well acquainted 
with the bankers in this State. 

In the early part of September we had a special call meeting of the 
association for the purpose of discussing the proposed currency meas- 
ure The consensus of opinion of this meeting was that the number of 
regional banks should be reduced to about four. The majority of the 
bankers to whom I have talked seem to be of the same opinion. I do 
not belleve, however, that the bankers, as a rule—and when I refer to 
bankers I mean the country bankers—feel that this is of as much 
interest as the proposition to break up relations that have existed 
between them and their city correspondents, and they are of the opinion 
that the division of the reserve should be so made as to it them to 
maintain with their regular established correspondents a sufficient por- 
5 of the reserve to enable them to maintain a line of credit as here- 
ofore. 

For your information I might say that I am not a city banker myself, 
for I have only been out of the “sticks” a very few years and prac- 
tically all m eee has been in country banks. 

I believe that rank and file of the country banks would much pre- 
fer to make their rediscount arrangements cite the city corre- 
spondent rather than W to make it through regional banks. 

ey have spent years building up their acquaintanceship and credit, 
R to totally destroy this would, in the belief of many, be a serious mis- 
take. 

I am sure that a regional bank in Galveston would not be of any 


ou will find 
in a small degree. 
In answering the last sentence of your letter I might say that you can 
put us cow as favoring four instead of eight reserve RANES, 
es; 


: J. W. Hoorgs, 
Vice President and Cashier. 


Wairxey-Centrat NATIONAL BANK OF New ORLEANS, 
November 17, 1913. 
òn. GILBERT M. HITCHCOCK, 
United States Senate Committee on Banking and Currency, 
Washington, D. O. 


been duly received, and I 
as to the advisability of having four or elght regional rare 


intelligently made, with due regard to both geographical and commer- 
cial conditions. 

If four ional banks are to be decided upon, they should be located 
one in New and one in 


ork City, one in Chicago, one in San Francisco, 
St. Leute is miles from Chicago, and should 
et. New Orleans is 24 hours from 
and 40 hours from New York; it 
Louisiana, eastern Texas, western 


New Orleans. onl 
roperly be embraced in that d 
t. Louls, and 27 bours from Chica 
commands the trade of Mississippi, 


mnessee, southern Alabama, western Florida, and southern Arkansas ; 
besides, owing to its proximity to Mexico, Central America, and South 
America, its enormously increased upon the opening of 


trade be 
the Panama Canal, and it should be regarded as of prime importance to 
locate one of the regional banks in the city of New Orleans. 
Furthermore, as the purpose is to decentralize capital and to retain 
as much as possible of the resources of each section in its particular 
best be accomplished by paces in the far South one 
mal banks. It will be o 


ing sections of the country. 
finder these circumstances, New Orleans feels that it should not be 
called upon to affiliate with Ss, Louis, but that St, Louis should properly 


afillate with and that th f 
— 5 e number of four regional banks 


favored by you 
I have no objection to this correspondence being made public, as I 
en in the premises is unassal.- 


ne that the position which I have 

I wish to take this opportunity of congratulating you upon the firm 
and sound stand which you have taken on — — and tho 
bankers are depending u you to counteract the unsound measures 
proposed by a number of the members of your committee, and any assist- 
ance which I can render, I assure you I shall be glad to do at any time, 


With kind regards, I am, 
Yours, very truly, SoL WEXLER, Vice President. 


THE COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK OF NEW ORLEANS 


November 21, 1913. 
The Hon. G. M. HITCHCOCK. 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

Dean Sin: Referring to your letter of November 14, we do not think 
it would be well to have too many regional banks, but at tho same 
time we think New Orleans and its surrounding territory is of sufficient 
importance to haye the 8 of a reserve bank in this city. 

ou ask me the question we favor a system of four reserve banks 


or eight reserve ban in reply to s it seems to me that four 

would be sufficient if placed to serve the entire coun from a geo- 

graph! standpoint; that is to say, one in e East, one in the 
est, one in the South, and one in the North-center. ith 


St. from its commercial and financial gn epg would 
a poas to be entitled to one, but they are only a night's run from 


AZO. 
While not altogether favoring the central bank idea, if it is estab- 
lished I should think that one bank, with branches situated in different 
sections of the country, would be Pi ean 

The writer still clings to the idea that asset currency issued the 
national banks, under proper restrictions would be the most desirable 
mena | for the country. 

ours, respec y: J. H. FULTON, 
President. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK, 
8t. Paul, Minn., November 20, 1913. 


Hon. G. M. HITCHCOCK, 
Washington, D. C. 


fied to be atta 
efer to have St. Paul 


Yours, very truly, H. B. Humason, 
Cashier. 


Tue First NATIONAL BANK OF Sr. PAUL, 
St. Paul, Minn., November 18, 1913. 


Hon. G. M. HITCHCOCK, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Sir: Acknowledging receipt of your communication under date of the 
14th instant, mentioning that the Banking and Currency Committee 
is now split over the number of ional banks that 
tablished in the pending legislation, one half of the com- 
mittee favoring four regional banks, to be located in New York, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, and San Francisco, the other half of the committee 
favoring eight regional banks. 

You ask whether a city like St. Paul would desire to become the 
seat of a regional bank, with the surrounding territory embra 
several States and possibly 700 or member b or whether 1 
would prefer to be attached to a large area of country, with bead- 

s in New York, Chicago, or St. Touts, and with branches in the 
banking centers of the country, including such cities as ours. 

I beg to state we are strongly of the opinion that the number of 
regio banks should not three or four. We earnestly favor 
the designation of New York, en and St. Louis, possibly San 
Francisco, as the seat of such regional reserve banks. 

It seems to us that in the proposed measure now pending the mobili- 
zation of reserves to meet trade requirements would be ely and eco- 
nomically accomplished through 3 or, at the most, 4 mal reserve 
banks; that the establishment of the larger number, 8 or 12, would be 
unwise and would prove impracticable. In the event, however, of a 
larger number of ional banks being established, we respectfully sub- 
mit that the city of St. Paul, with its prestige, its volume of business, 
and its commercial status with respect to the territory adjacent and 
tributary, should be selected as the seat of one of the reserve banks. 

I desire to congratulate you, sir, sia the firm and unequivocal 
stand you have taken in the deliberations of your committee during 
the pendency of the measure before them. Your attitude hag done 
much toward bringing about a broader view and a realization of some 
of the very objectionable features of the banking and currency meas- 
ure so strongly urged and insisted upon by the administration. 


Respectfull, 
5 E. H. BAILEY, President. 


Tun MERCHANTS NATIONAL BAXK, 


St. Paul, November 18, 1913. 
Hon. G. M. HITCHCOCK, 
Care of United States Sonate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: Replying to your circular letter of November 14, ad- 
dressed to the National German-American Bank, can advise you that 
this institution, of which I was er, was consolidated some little 
time Ae. with the Merchants National Bank, of which I am now vice 

resident, 

x T can assure you that we all greatly 8 the kindly interest 
vou are showing in getting the opinions o nkers on the question of 
whether there should be four or eight regional reserve banks. It is 
these ional banks will be divided 
, and none will be able to 
reserve of other 


evident that the cash reserve of 
into as many ownerships as there are 
strengthen its own reserves except by reducing the 
regional banks to the same extent, 
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can be made 
to do the same service as a regional bank, we are earnestly in favor of 
small funds 


Since branches are provided for in the present bill and 


the reserve banks down to the est number, as the 
various branches would always be counted as the property of 
the particular ional reserye bank of which the branch is a part, and 
thus the ownership of the reserves would be in fewer divisions. 

I have followed with interest the discussions on the currency proposi- 
tion ever since the commission was first appointed, about five years 
ago, and have yet to find a single valid reason why there should be a 
multiplication of reserve banks. In order to hold down the regional 
banks to the smallest number, we would very gladly forego the privi- 
lege of having one of these institutions in our midst, if having it would 
mean that there must be eight. If, however, there is no possibility of 
reducing the number below eight, we would thank you to use your 
best efforts to have St. Paul, the capital of the State of Minnesota, 
desi oe as one of the points where a regional bank should be 
established. 

Again thanking you for your kindly interest, I am, 


Tonet Very ERER H. Vox Der WEYER. 
P Vice President. 


THE MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK, 


St. Paul, November 17, 1913. 
Hon. GILBERT M. HITCHCOCK, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Sin: In acknowledging receipt of your favor of the 14th, T prefer to 
give you confidentially my views regarding regional banks rather than 
address a communication to the committee. 

I think there is no question but what four regional banks, located In 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis, and San Francisco, can handle the busi- 
ness of the country much more satisfactorily than a larger number. 

Naturally if a bank is to be located in this section of the country, we 
should like to have it in St. Paul; and if branches are to be located in 
smaller banking centers, we certainly want one here. 

I want to take this opportunity of assuring you that the bankers as 
well as the business men of the Northwest appreciate more than we 
ean ever tell you the most excellent work that you have done in con- 
nection with the currency bill. 

If there is any information you want regarding local conditions in 
this section, do not hesitate in calling on me. 


Yours, very truly, 
À D. S. Cunver, President. 


Tun CAPITAL NATIONAL BANK OF Sr. PAUL, 
St. Paul, Minn., November 17, 1913, 
agit rEg M. Hrrencock, 


nited States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


of thes 


Dran SENATOR: Replying to your communication of the 14th instan 
I beg to say that we are very much in favor of the establishment o 
four regional reserve banks in place of eight, believing that the purposes 
for which the proposed legislation is to enacted can be much better 
carried out by the smaller number of reserve banks. 

The writer had the pleasure of meeting you at the time Mr. E. D. 
Hulbert, of Chicago, appeared before the committee, and I have taken 
~~ interest in the various recommendations made by the different 

ankers, 

While I am aware of the fact that section 15 was approved at the 
conference of bankers held in Chicago, I am confident that it was not 
understood at e that this section gave the Federal reserve banks 
the right to purchase commercial paper, etc., in competition with mem- 
ber banks, and for that reason it seems to me that a most important 
change in the bill, at least from a int of a banker, would be to 
restrict all domestic transactions of the Federal reserve banks to 
transactions with the member banks, excepting the purchase of foreign 
bills of exchange. In other words, it does not seem to be a fair 
sition to give the Federal reserve banks the right to te 
3 of money with the member banks. Your kindness will be ery 
appreciated in enlightening me on the question, as to whether any su 
restriction has been made or is contemplated. 

Greatly appreciating the efforts you are making in framing a work- 
able banking and currency bill, I am, 

Yours, very truly, 
JONN R. MITCHELL, President. 


Tun SECURITY NATIONAL BANK, 
Minneapolis, Minn., November E, 1913. 
Hon, GILBERT M. HITCHCOCK, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 
Dran Sin: Replying to your inquiry of November 14, we beg to say 
that should 9 n bill establishing from eight to a 
dozen regional banks, we would want to see one of them located in Min- 


neapolis. We are strongly opposed, however, to the establishment of so 
large a number of banks, be ae Sey. that the results desired can 
be t achieved through one central bank, or if not one, as few as 


possible. 

We are therefore in favor of the establishment of four such institu- 
tions as against any larger number, and in the event of such an arrange- 
ment would want to see Minneapolis included in the territory served by 
the Chicago bank, with a branch in this city. 

Yours, very truly, 
J. S. POMEROY, Vice President. 


Tun NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL BANK, 
Minneapolis, November 17, 1913. 
Hon. GILBERT M. HITCHCOCK, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear SExaTOR Htrrencock: Answert yours of the 14th, will 

say that this bank individually prefers a central bank, and if it is im- 

ible to secure that, then the number nearest one would suit us. 
erefore we favor four banks in preference to eight. 

I have never heard any banker in Minneapolis or St. Paul express a 
desire to have 8 or 12 regional banks simply so that we could have one 
in one or the other of these cities. We believe the idea of such a large 
number is economically unsound and unnecessary. 

I want to congratulate i personally on the work you have done in 
the interest of sound banking, for the prosperity of all the people of 
the annoy = absolutely dependent upon our banking business — on 
a soun ASS. 

With very kind personal regards, believe me, 


Very truly, yours, 
JOSEPH CHAPMAN, Vice President. 


THE SCANDINAVIAN AMERICAN NATIONAL. BANK, 
Minneapolis, November 18, 1913. 


Mr. G. M. HITCHCOCK, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sin: Your letter of the 14th, inquiring as to whether we would 
prefer, in the new banking bill now ore Congress, to have four 
onal reserve banks rather than eight is at hand. 
reply you are advised that so far as this institution is concerned 
we would prefer a smaller number, providing branches were established 
in other financial centers, which would allow the use of the facilities 
which the reserve bank proposes to give, with the least possible delay 
and annoyance. 8 
In our judgment, one central bank located in Chicago with branches 
in various parts of the country, where the business demand warranted. 
would be better than four. I say in Chicago for the reason that that 
city is not only a large financial center but the geographical center 
as well. Minneapolis is the manufacturing, financial, and distributing 
int for the Northwestern States, and the business interests of the 
orthwest would best be served by having a branch located in this 
city in case the bill provides for either one, two, or three regional 


banks. In case eight were determined on, Minneapolis by all means 
should have one of the eight. 
pectfully, THEODORE WOLD, President. 


y FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
Minneapolis, Minn., November 18, 1913. 
Hon. G. M. H 


ITCHCOCK, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


F. M. Prince, President. 


Finst NATIONAL Bank or Kansas Cirx, Mo., 


November , 1913. 
Mr. G. M. Hirencock, 
United States Senate, Committee on Banking and Currency, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dran Sin: We have oo of the 14th instant, and have right along 
been in favor of a small number of regional banks, 8 an in- 
crease in the number weakens the proposition and inishes its 
effectiveness. We would rather see four regional banks, with perhaps 
8 8 of one in Kansas City, than a larger number, with a regional 
ank here. 
This, we believe, answers your Inquiry. 


Yours, truly, C. G. HUTCHESON, Cashier, 


New ENGLAND NATIONAL BANK, 
Kansas City, Mo., Nocember E, 1913. 
Hon. G. M. HITCHCOCK 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sin: I have your letter of the 14th instant in regard to the 
of regional banks we would favor. 

First, we would prefer simply a central bank; not being able to get 

that, we would wish as few regional banks as possible, and wonld 

favor four banks, located in New York, Chicago, San Francisco, and 

either St. Louis or New Orleans. 

If a regional bank were placed in Kansas City, it would not have 
the strength of a bank established in one of the larger centers. 
branch established here would take care of our wants as well as to 
have a regional bank established in this city. We would therefore be 
etrenaty in favor of four reserve banks instead of eight. 


ours, truly, 
J. F. DowstnG, President. 


THE SECURITY NATIONAL BANK or Kansas CITY, 
Kanèas City, Mo., November 17, 1913. 
Hon. G. M. Hrrencoc 


COCK, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Stn: Your letter under date of the 14th instant reached us this 
2 tps k and in reply beg to say that we are decidedly in favor of four 
rather than more regional reserve banks. Naturally, we would like one 
of the four located at Kansas City, but appreciate that the commercial 
Interests of the country would probably better served by locating 
them at the four largest commercial ‘centers, including one on the 
Pacific coast. The law should avoid an Car aae unwieldy organiza- 
tion, and with four regional banks located as suggested, with credit 
committees located at other large commercial centers throughout the 
country to pass upon and ahprote the securities, the commercial inter- 
ests of the country could and would be as well served by four as would 
be the case by a greater number. Let the bill be framed along lines 
looking to the serving of the entire commercial fabric of the country, 
which will make it practicable for those who have solvent and accept- 
able securities in times of eme: cy to realize thereon without favor 
to one class over another, or withont placing a burden on one for the 
benefit of another. When such a bili is framed and passed the business 
interests of the country will promptly approve and adopt it, but it 
would be a grievous mistake to frame and pass a bill the putting Into 
operation of which would of itself create a stringency, which situation, 
in our opinion, would follow the bill as passed by the House, 

Pardon us for having gone beyond the scope of your inquiry in making 


this 5 
espectfully, yours, C. S. Jongs, 
President. 
Tun Inter-State NATIONAL BANK, 
Kansas City, Mo., November 18, 1913. 
Hon. G. M. HITCHCOCK, 


Washington, D. C. 

Sır: Replying to your letter of November 14, in relation to the pum- 
ber of regional ba that should be established in the pending legis- 
lation, will say that our judgment is that four regional reserve banks 
will better serve the entire country than a larger number. In the loca- 
tion of these banks the needs of the whole country should be consid- 


ered, rather than 1 


* 
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We believe that the four banks should be located in New York, Chi- 
cago, New Orleans, and San Francisco. 

Our reason for su ting New Orleans instead of St. Louis is that 
Chicago and St. Louis prac an serve the same section, with Chicago, 
however, 5 the larger territory in the West and Northwest. There 
is no question but what the South would feel entitled to one regional 
bank, and, of course, New Orleans would be the point for such a bank 
if that should be decided on as advisable. 

Should there be a 2 5 number of regional banks than four, we, of 
course, believe Kansas City should have one of such banks, as Kansas 
City serves the West and Southwest, Chicago serving the Northwest; 
and with a bank at New Orleans and one at Francisco, the western 
section of the country would be well taken care of in this respect. 

Leaving out any personal preference, we are sincerely of the opinion 
that four regional banks, rather than a larger number, are desirable. 

Yours. very truly, 


LEB CLARK, 
Chairman of the Board. 


SOUTHWEST NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE, 
Kansas City, Mo., November 20, 1913. 
Hon. G. M. HITCHCOCK, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Mx Dear Senator: Your favor of the 14th received relative to the 
number of regional banks which 13 think would be most advantageous 
under the new currency bill. wrote a. letter to a member of the 
committee some weeks ago and gave my views on this question, ad- 
vocating four, and at most five, b the four mentioned by you, 
with the fifth, if necessary, in Washington, for the convenience of the 
Government, in addition to which they would be able to have a more 
panan experience at headquarters if such a bank could be established 

ashington. 

There Ps question, Senator, but that with fewer banks they would 
be stronger and the burden would be distributed over a wider territory, 
thus equalizing the business that might flow into either one of these 
banks. In other words, if we have a bank in Kansas City with a 
small territory the pressure comes on the reserve bank just the same 
as it comes on the reserve city banks to-day, and this bank would not 
be in any better position to take care of the business of the company 
than we are at the present time. I don't see any advantage to Kansas 
City becoming one of these regional banks, for, as we now understand 1 
there will be no particular advantage to be gained other than that o 
quick service. 

While you are not asking, Senator, for our opinion, yet I had the 
pleasure of attending some of the hearings of the committee and want 
to compliment you for the work that you were doing at that time. 
Don't allow ang bill to pass that will do an injustice to the present 
national bank holding large amounts of Government bonds. 

I want to call your attention to the statement of this bank, here- 
with inclosed. I am also of the opinion that the joining of this associa- 
tion should be voluntary rather than enforced. No one objects to all 
the supervision necessary, but we do believe that we have some hts 
when we are compelled to invest our money and we further believe 
that the charter rights that we now have w th the Government should 
be respected. 

Assuring you that we are all anxiously awaiting the proper con- 
summation of the work you have in hand and awaiting a further 
opportunity to be of some service to you, I remain, 


Yours, very truly 
J. W. Perry, President. 


Condensed official statement of the Southwest National Bank of Com- 
merce, Kansas City, Mo. 
[Capital, $3,000,000. S790 At the close of business Oct. 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts_-— —. 
Qverdrafts ere 
Real estate (bank premises 
United States bonds (par) 
Bonds and securities 


$19, 176, 889. 25 
7, 904. 99 


9, 755, 316. 07 

Total resources ......-_..-..._-....-....--— 33, 118, 438. 32 
Capital $3, 000, 000. 00 
Surplus and undivided profits. 932, 796. 42 
Reserved for taxes 16, 500, 00 
Cireulation-____ 000, 000, 00 
Deposits -= 27, 169, 141, 90 
RT e ee 33, 118, 438. 32 


(Unexcelled facilities for the handling of your banking business.) 


THE SECOND NATIONAL BANK, 
p Baltimore, November E, 1913. 
Hon. GILBERT M. HITCHCOCK, 
Committee on Banking and Corky, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR: In reply.to your inquiry of the 14th instant, we beg 
to state that the management of this bank is firmly of the opimion that, 
through the contemplated currency legislation, but a casey reserve 
bank should be created; hence, if this can not be accomplished, our 
preference naturally is for as few of such as possible; four, therefore, 
rather than eight. 

Burying civie pride, which certainly would prompt us to urge Baltimore 
as one of the cities to be selected for the location of a onal reserve 
bank, and e the distinction which would come to our city 
in the event of its selection as such because of our conviction that a 
single or a very small number of regional reserve banks would best 
serve the interests of our entire country, it is our opinion that it 
would be more desirable for our city to be attached to a reserve bank in 
one of the central reserve cities n to become the headquarters for 
a smaller reserve bank. 


Respectfully, Cuas. C. Homer, President. 
FARMERS AND MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK, 
Baltimore, November 18, 1913. 
Hon. G. M. 


. G. M. HITCHCOCK, 
United States Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 
Dear BIR: Replying to your inquiry of November 14, we beg to say 
that as the writer took part in the Chicago conference of August 21 
22, and our vice president, Mr. Osburn, participated in the action 


and 


of the American Bankers’ Association in October at Boston there can 
be no doubt as to the attitude of this bank upon the currency bill. 

Personally I favor one reserve bank; failing that, as few as possible. 
I do not ink that, in any event, with Baltimore only four hours’ 
ride from New York and 45 minutes from Washington, this city would 
be the seat of a regional reserve bank if there were as many as 12. 


Sincerely, yours, 
Cuas. T. Crane, President. 


55 eee 8 BANK, 
Hon. GILBERT M. HITCHCOCK; F 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR SENATOR: Acknowledging receipt of your esteemed favor of the 
14th instant, we beg to say that inasmuch ae we favor a central bank 
it is only natural for us to prefer four reserve banks to eight. Asa 
matter of pride, we would be only too glad to have Baltimore become the 
Seat of a regional reserve bank; but, to be consistent, we could hardly 
expect this if you decide upon four. Even if you decide upon eight, 
Maica we ak 1 — noe a9 ong then 555585 expect to have a 

rese s, in all pro we wo 
the New York or Washington e 3 
n closing we want to commend you for the manner in which 
teins, 8 = 5 pe 3 3 2 pending banking ea 3 

8 e other members o i 

e ope; Tih eer ee your committee will not vote 
Very truly, yours, 


the business needs of this country. 
A. D. GRAHAM, Vice President. 


NATIONAL MARINE BANK, 
Balti „ Nove 
a i eee more, Ad., November 17, 1913. 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR Sin: We think that four regional banks would 
ments, and be better adapted to add strength to 8 
measure, Of course, State and ot pride would like to see Baltimore 
one of the number, but my opinion is that the limit should be four. 


Very truly, yours, 
J. M. Lirric, President. 


THE OLD Town 5 BANK o BALTIMORE, 
ae ts hee more, Md., November 17, 1913. 


Care of Committee on Banking and Currency 

5 x H United States Senate, Washington, D.C. 

EAR Sin: We are in receipt of your favor of the 14th - 
9 St whether or not the city of Baltimore would e to be 
ae sam 8 . 9 beak 71 of the central reserve cities 

a er rese: a 
tory naturally 8 io 1. rve bank covering terri 

n my opinion, ee at it would be better to have eigh 
reserve banks in the United States, 5 one of these 5 
is established in Baltimore. I would not, however, favor the establish- 
ment of eight such banks if the seat of one was not in this city. 

If the currency bill should provide for four regional banks, I feel 
that the cities mentioned in your letter would be satisfactory, viz, 
New York, Saf St. Louis, and San Francisco. 8 A 
Respectfully, 


JAcoB W. Hook, President. 


THE NATIONAL BANK oF COMMERCH, 
> oea o . — PRESIDENT, 
altimore, „ Ni 
Hon. GILBERT M. HITCHCOCK, V 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sig: I beg to acknowledge receipt of yours of the 14th instan 
and in reply to the inquiry therein made I hesitate to express a de: 
cided opinion one way or the other, especially in view of the fact 
that your committee, after all these months of careful consideration 
appears to be itself quite divided on the subject, thus evidencing that 
there are, as in so many other cases, two sides fo this uestion. 

Viewing the matter from a local standpoint solely, the banking in- 
terests of this community very pataray desire that one of the pro- 
possa reserve banks should be located here, which, of course, would 

volve having probably eight, certainly six, reserve banks; but, taking 
a broader view, I am nelined to think that four, possibly five, reserve 
banks, in which event the city of New Orleans ought to be included in 
the cities named by you, would be the wiser decision, on the general 
3 that the fewer the banks the stronger financially they will 

„ thus being better able to render the expected service when the 
emergencies for which these reserve banks are designed arise. 

Should, however, the bill as finally call for a larger number 
than six reserve banks, the geographical position of this city, especially 
in its relations to the rapidly developing South, would fully justify its 
being named as one of the reserve bank cities. 

With much respect, I am, 

Very truly, yours, EUGENE LEVERING, 
President. 
ss 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
Baltimore, Md., November I, 1913. 
Hon. GILBERT M. HITCHCOCK 


Washington, D. O. 


Sin: We beg to acknowledge receipt of your favor of November 14. 
As one of the greatest objections to our present banking system is the 
seattering of reserves, in order to cure this in any new system the ideal 
would be a complete mobilization in one central bank. This being ob- 
ectionable to the present administration, we think the fewer the num- 

r of regional reserve banks the better will the system operate. With 
this in mind, we prefer four to eight. If, however, the committee should 
decide upon eight, we very much desire to have a regional reserve bank 
located Baltimore. Our reasons for this, for which we may be for- 
iven, are almost entirely selfish. Baltimore has been called the 

etropolis of the South, and a ene! bank here could admirably serve 
the territory composed of the States of Maryland, Virginia, North Caro- 

South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, and Alabama. In other words, 
we prefer four, but would e timore to have a regional bank if the 


number is to be over five. 
Very truly, yours, H. B. Witcox, President. 


| to 


— 
THE NATIONAL EXCHANGE BANK OF BALTIMORE, 
Baltimore, Må., November 15, 1913. 
Hon. G. M. HITCHCOCK, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

Dran SIR: Repl to your letter of the 14th instant, I would sa; 
that y ten Sha Oe in favor of a_single reserve bank, wi 
such branches as may be found necessary. But if we are to have re- 
gional reserve banks I would advocate, speaking academically and un- 

le. ecognizing, however, that to 


great advantage to the y 

voting in favor of eight provided one of them was located 
but that consideration is b upon the advan to the city and no 
based upon a belief that eight reserve banks are, in general, better than 


four. 
Very respectfully, yours, WALDO Newcomen, President. 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK, 
Richmond, Va., November 17, 1913. 
Hon. G. M. HITCHCOCK, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

Dear Sm: Replying to your favor of the 14th instant, we have to 
say that in our opinion four regional reserve banks with branches will 
serve the country better than a L number. Some of our reasons 
for this are that the concentration of reserves and management will be 
less expensive and less cumbersome, and a reserve cy covering a 
varied territory will be more able to meet the demands of its members 
than one covering a smaller territory, where the demands would likely 
come at the same period and season. 

We have talked with osar bankers on this subject, and the opinion 
of those who have conside: tbe subject most ranen agree that one 
central institution would better serve the business of the country than 
a number. It seems to us, however, that on account of the wide terri- 
tory to Ps covered that the four institutions would be a most excellent 
compromise. 

The practical experience of a great mene small banks, which are now 

s 


best interest of all the people, 
Yours, very truly, OLIVER J. SANDS, 
President. 
MERCHANTS? NATIONAL BANK OF RICHMOND, 
Richmond, Va., November 17, 1913. 
Hon. G. M. HITCHCOCK, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Senator Hrrencock: In respone to your letter of November 
14, we beg to advise we are very much in favor of limiting the number 
of reserve banks to the four cities mentioned in your letter. 


y truly, yours, 
A na THOS. B. MCADAMS, Cashier, 


NATIONAL, STATE & Crry BANK, 
Richmond, Va., November E, 1913. 
Hon. G. M. HITCHCOCK, 


‘United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sin: In answer to your inquiry of November 14, we think one 
central bank more effective than any other number; four more likely 


to wore satisfactorily than eight. Ww E Pisani 
espectfu M. H. PALM 
President. 


lly, 
THE First NATIONAL BANK OF RICHMOND, VA., 
Richmond, Va., November 17, 1913. 
Hon. G. M. HITCHCOCK. 


United States Renate, Washington, D. C. 
Dran Sm: In ara to yours of the 14th, I to say that this bank 
feels that one cent bank with branches would be the best, and that 
if a greater number must be established that four would be preferable 


to eight. 

As to 3 Richmond a regional-bank location, we think that is 
immaterial. e prefer the larger territory, that we ht have a 
larger reserve to w on, than to have a small territory, all of which 


would have demand for money at the same time, 
Yours, very truly, 
Jno. B. PURCELL, President. 


Tun FOURTH NATIONAL BANK, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, November 18, 1913. 
Hon. G. M. HITCHCOCK. 
Washington, D. O. 

Dear Sm: I am in receipt of your favor of the 15th instant. 
would prefer that there should be as few regional banks as 
and would favor four rather than eight. I understand your 
as simply applying as to whether the city of Cincinnati woul re 
to become the seat of a regional reserve bank. If there are to be 
more than four of such banks, we certainly would wish one of the 
additional to be established here, and belleve this city to be logically 
and geographically entitled to such consideration. We have a strong 
currency association 8 considerable territory in this and neigh- 
boring States, we are about the center of population of the United 
States, and within a given radius surrounding us probably have more 
reserve cities than any other locality. 

Very respectfully, 


We 


CHARLES E. WILSON, President. 


THR SECOND NATIONAL BANK OF CINCINNATI, 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
November 20, 1913. 
Benator G, M. HITCHCOCK, 
Washington, D. O. 
Dear Sir: In reply to 
in our opinion there should be more than 
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our letter of the 15th instant as to whether 
four banks, I have 
say that in my judgment it would be a great deal better to have as 
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few 2 T banks as possible, and I think four— located at New 
4 5875 — St. Louis, and Ban Francisco would be much better 
an to have 


adjoin! States. We are near the center of population of the United 
Brata, 1 758 within a given radius, have more reserve centers than any 
other c 


Yours, very respectfully, C. F. SMOOTH, President. 
THE CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK, 
Cleveland, Ohio, November 22, 1913. 
Hon. G. M. H 


ITCHCOCK, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Drar Sin: Replying to yours of the 15th instant, we are strongly 
in favor of a revision of the currency, as experience has demonstrated 
the inadequacy of the present system to take care of the large and 
hg sod growing business of the country. We believe that the best 
interests of the country, however, would be subserved with three 
regional banks rather than a greater number, as the result would be 
stronger Institutions. With the mobilization of reserve accounts which 
would naturally come to them, the agricultural, industrial, and com- 
mercial interests of the Nation could and would be cared for to a 
2 degree than is now possible, or than could be possible, with 
‘Be eee banks, as the bill now pending in Congress originally con- 
emplated. 

ith our large and rapidly growing ci we certainly would ap- 
reciate the location of a 8 bank in Cleveland. but would subor- 
inate our ambition in that respect in the furtherance of a banking 
nee that would be subservient to the best interests of the entire 
country, 

Your attitude toward this great question is approved by not only the 
banking fraternity of the country but PY, all men who have kept in 
touch 7 the general trend of financial legislation. 

ery y, yours, 
THE CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK, 
By J. J. SULLIVAN, President. 

First NATIONAL BANK, 

Cleveland, November 17, 1913. 


Hon. G. M. Hrremcocx, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: In answer to your inquiry of the 15th, would give our 
opinion as being in favor of four rather than of eight reserve banks in 
the pan now being considered by your Senate committee. 

Should the measure be p providing for the larger number of 
regional banks, Cleveland will urge its claims for consideration as a 
proper location for one such bank. Should the smaller number be de- 
cided upon, we think Cleveland and the banks of eastern Ohio would 
preter being attached to the bank having its headquarterg in the city of 

ew Yor 

Very truly, yours, Tos. H. WILSON 
Vice President. 


— 


Tur UNION NATIONAL BANK, 
Cleveland, Ohio, November , 1913. 
Hon. G. M. Hrrencocx. 
Washington, D. C. 

„ We beg to acknowledge receipt of your valued favor of 

e 5 

We would much prefer a system of only four regional banks, believing 
a greater benefit will accrue to the subscribing banks by having the re- 
seryes concentrated in four places rather than in a greater number. We 
feel that one regionai reserve „with a number of branches in the 
principal centers, would be the best solution of the proposition. If we 
can not have one, then not more than four. While no doubt it would 
be an advantage to this city to be selected as the seat of one of the 
regional reserve banks, yet our geographical location, in my Judgment, 
would prevent our selection, even if there were eight or more regio 

Respectfully, yours, E. R. FANCHER, 

— Vice President. 


THe BANK or COMMERCE (NATIONAL ASSOCIATION), 
Cleveiand, Ohio, November 17, 1913. 
Hon. GILBERT M. HITCHCOCK, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 


DEAR Sin: In reply to your letter of November 15, it is my opinion 
that the business interests of Cleveland and surrounding territory would 
be better served by our be attached to a large area of country, with 
headquarters in New York, Chicago, or St. Louis, and branches in the 
banking centers of the country, including such cities as Cleveland. In 
short, I would prefer a system of four reserve banks, and will be glad to 
see Cleveland included in the four. 


ery respectfully, yours, G. A. GARRETSON, President, 


ts NATIONAL Crty BANK, 
Cleveland, Ohio, November , 1913. 
Hon. G. M. HITCHCOCK, 


Care of Banking and Currency Committee, 
United States Senate, ‘Washington, D. O. 


Dran Sm: We are in receipt of your letter of the 14th instant in 
reference to the pending financial legislation and more particularly 
guarding the number of regional reserve banks. 

In our opinion the regional reserve banks should be reduced to the 
smallest number. We would favor four banks; this would not prevent 
these banks from having branches in other of the larger cities. 

In this connection I wish to express our appreciation of the work you 
personaly are doing to have the 4 — sed bill amended so that it will 

more acceptable and more pra 

Very truly, yours, C. A. PAINE, President. 


THe NATIONAL COMMERCIAL BANE, 
Cleveland, Ohio, November , 1913. 


Hon. G. M. HITCHCOCK, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sin: Your letter of the 14th instant at hand, and in reply 
beg to say, that so far as this bank 


is concerned, we are heartily in 
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favor of four regional banks instead of eight, with the principal or 
central bank located in Washington, and the others in New York, 
Sten meng St. Louis. 
ery truly, you 
¥ R C. L. Murrey, Vice President, 


THE CLEVELAND NATIONAL BANK, 
Cleveland, Ohio, November 17, 1913. 
Hon. G. M. HITCHCOCK, 
Senator, Washington, D. C. 


Duar Sm: The management of this bank desires to strongly recom- 
mend the limiting of regional reserve banks to four. 

There is a strong, and we feel conclusive argument in connection 
with the question of creating not to exceed four regional reserve banks. 

The ideal solution of that Ne would be one central associa- 
tion located in Washington, with branches where in practice they were 
found necessary, 

Very truly, yours, 
F. W. WARDWELL, President. 


WESTERN NATIONAL BANK oF PITTSBURGH, 


November 25, 1913. 
Hon. G. M. HITCHCOCK, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. . 

My Dear Sin: I have your favor of November 15, questioning me 
as to certain things in the pa recy and currency bill. 

Answering your first question I would say that I very much more 
favor one central bank than four regional banks, therefore very much 
more than eight reserve banks. 

In regard to having a reserve bank in a city like Pittsburgh, I would 
say, in my own opinion, it would not be 1 much of an advantage to 
us to have a bank of this character here if we could get emergency 
currency without undue delay. If we would have to go to New York, 
for instance, or Philadelphia, to make our epas of commercial paper, 
where it would be unknown, I should think it would make considerable 
delay, because it would take the regional bank in that city several 
days to look up the standing of the notes we would deposit as collateral 
for our 1 currency. 

Also I should think the fact of Dering a reserve bank in 3 
would cut down the amount of money deposited here by banks in the 
surrounding territory. 

I don’t know that this question has been answered by banks in this 
vicinity, as we have not had a consultation regarding it. As a usual 
thing the clearing house committee works as a unit In these things 
and agrees on a policy, but we have not had a meeting of that com- 
mittee for some time to consult about the currency Dill. 

Very truly, yours, 
CHARLES MCKNIGHT, 
President. 


DIAMOND NATIONAL BANK, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., November 17, 1913, 


Hon. GILBERT N. HITCHCOCK, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sin: 5 inquiry in your letter of the 15th, beg to 
say that the writer is favor of four regional reserve banks, but in 
case your committee should recommend and Congress would pass a bill 
for a larger number of regional reserve cities, Pittsburgh should be one 
of these cities. However, the writer's primary preference is for a cen- 
tral reserve bank, 

Very truly, yours, WiLLIAM Price, President. 

COLUMBIA NATIONAL BANK, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., November 20, 1913. 


Hon. G. M. HITCHCOCK. 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Drar Sin: Replying to your esteemed favor of the 15th instant, our 
preference would be for four regional banks. 

If there are eight or more regional banks established we would cer- 
tainly like to see one established in Pittsburgh, as with the enormous 
amount of currency handled through our pay rolls it would be of ma- 
terial advantage to have a regional bank in this city. 


N tfull u 
F W. C. Lownrn, Vice President. 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., November 19, 1913. 
Hon, GILBERT M. HITCHCOCK, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: We are in receipt of your letter of November 15 in the 
matter of Committee on Banking and Currency of the Senate endeavor- 
ing to ascertain our opinion as regards pending legislation. 

If the plan of having regional banks—and we are not prepared 
to say that we favor such a plan—is adopted, we think that four such 
banks would be preferable to eight. three of the banks to be located as 
now in the central reserve cities, with possibly one in California. 


R tfully, you 
ee ee C. B. McLean, President. 


TRE PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK OF PITTSBURGH, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., November 18, 1913. 
Hon. G. M. HITCHCOCK, 


Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: In reply to your favor of the 15th instant, as we are in 
favor of a central bank we naturally would favor four reserve banks 
as much better than a larger number. This being the case, we would 
favor a branch bank for Pittsburgh. 

However. if the bill as finally passed provides for eight reserve banks, 
then we certainly would like to have one in Pittsburgh. 


Yours, very truly, 
ROBT. Wanpnor, President. 


MELLON NATIONAL BANK OF PITTSBURGH, 
November 18, 1913. 
Hon. G. M. HITCHCOCK, 
Committes on Banking and Currency, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: I have your letter of the 15th instant, in which you in- 
quire our opinion on the subject of regional banks, and beg to say in 
reply that our first choice would be for one central institution, t 
falling, then as few others as may be. We feel that if the scheme is 
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adopted and we join it that it would be much better for us to be at- 


tached to one large bank with at extended influence than to an 
institution which necessarily would have to be much smaller if located 
in Pittsburgh. 
Respectfully, yours, W. S. MrrcHet, Cashier. 
THE KEYSTONE NATIONAL BANK OF PITTSBURG, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., November 19, 1913. 
Hon, G. M. HITCHCOCK, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: I beg to acknowledge receipt of your circular letter of 
November 15, which seems to the writer to contain three distinct ques- 
tions, the last one of which is perhaps the most important. The writer 
is of the opinion that one central reserve bank would be the best for all 
concerned, but believes this impossible to obtain at this time, and he 
would therefore favor four regional reserve banks instead of eight. 
From a selfish viewpoint, he would naturally like to see Pittsburgh 
chosen as one of these regional centers, but for the good of the bill and 
from a broader viewpoint, he would not deem it advisable to make 
Pittsburgh a regional reserve center, provided there were only to be 
four such centers. If it is decided to increase this number to eight or 
more, it is his bellef that Pittsburgh would possibly be entitled to one 
such appointment. Pittsburgh would naturally prefer to be a regional 
center rather than to be attached to some other such center as New 
York, Chicago, or St. Louis. The writer has often wondered whether 
the sponsors of this bill know how much the banking business of the 
country has changed in the last 10 or 12 years. Previous to that time 
the banks throughout the country obtained quite a considerable amount 
of thelr offerings in commercial paper, but since the formation of the 
large trusts and corporations little commercial paper is to be had, at 
least little of it is seen in our vicinity, and it strikes me if this bill 

oes into effect it will favor to a great extent the large corporations 


nstead of the individual concerns. For instance, the banks now ex- 


tend a line of credit to the merchant or manufacturer, and he in turn 
sells on an open account for 30 or 60 days’ time. To make this bill a 
success this system would naturally have to be changed, as the banks 
do not receive enough commercial paper to make such a bill a success, 
Instead of our advancing credit to the individual merchant or manufac- 
turer we would have to say to him, Nou must not sell on an open ac- 
count on time, but sell your goods on 60 days’ time, taking a note in 
payment, and bring said note to your bank for discount.” his would 
prove a hindrance to the smaller merchant or manufacturer competing 
with some of the large trusts hab large amounts of working capital, 
for 7 — 6 could say to the individual consumer, “ You need not change 
the methods you have been using for some years past, but come to us 
and we will sell you, as formerly, on an open account, and carry you 
for 30 or 60 days’ time.“ They could naturally do this, on account of 
the large cash balances they have on hand. 

This, you can readily see, would drive the consumer from the small 
individual mavufacturer or corporation to the larger corporations, who 
would be willing to give him this advantage. The bill in Itself is also 
unfair to the stockholders of the banking institutions of the country, 
who will be Fae span to participate in this bill. The banking business 
is a private business, not differing essentially from any other business, 
and I can not see why the Government should have the right to tell 
the banking interests of the country that they must or will be expected 
to give up from 10 to 20 per cent of thelr capital stock for the Govern- 
ment's use In promoting a competitor in their particular line of busi- 
ness any more than that the Government should have the privilege of 
compelling invested capital in other lines to give up a proportionate 
share of their capital to put the Government in the same line of busi- 
ness. For instance, the writer has noticed recently in the paper that 
Secretary Daniels was talking of starting an armor-plate manufacturin, 
plant for the Government's use. he should do this, the Governmen 
should have the same right to say to the steel companies now manu- 
facturing armor plate that they must give up a share of the capital 
that is Invested in that particular part of their business so that it (the 
Government) can go into the same line of business. This would also 
apply to any other line that the Government might deem it expedient 
to take up; and, further, if they have the right at the present time to 
say that we shall give up from 10 to 20 per cent of our capital, which 
has been given to us by our stockholders to be used under our manage- 


ment, for use by the Government, limiting us to a 5 per cent carning. 


capacity (provided that amount can be earned), I can not see why they 
have not the same right later on to say, “ We have found this is not 
enough to make this bill a success, and we now insist that you give up 
40 or 50 per cent of your capital“ and at the same time limit our earn- 
ings to an amount less than 5 per cent if they saw fit. 

The writer 3 trusts this bill will not be rushed through and 
hastily passed without giving due consideration to these matters, 

ery truly, yours, 


A. S. BEYMER, 
Vice President and Cashier. 

Mr. BRADY. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do. 

Mr. BRADY. The amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Nebraska favors offering the stock of the Federal reserve banks 
to the public. All the letters that have been read seem to be 
from bankers. I should like to know from the Senator whether 


he has had communication with business men, farmers, and 


men of that class, as well as bankers, relative to their opinions 
as to how many banks we should have in the system? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I will say to the Senator that it is pos- 
sible and it seems to me probable that I have had more corre- 
spondence on this subject than any other Senator. In fact, I 
have had so much that I have absolutely been unable to read 
it all. 

I can say, furthermore, that I have had a sort of referendum 
of this matter out in my State. I went home abcut two weeks 
ago and I found, in the first place, the people eager to learn, 
about this legislation. I found, in the second nlace, that almost 
without exception they were enthusiastic for the amendment 
which I have here proposed. pe 
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I had the pleasure in Omaha about a week ago of addressing 
what was said to be a record crowd in the Commercial Club. 
Ordinarily the club seats at its noon-day luncheon some 300 
of the leading business men of Omaha, including bankers. Un- 
expectedly I was asked to speak at the noon-day luncheon, I 
think a week ago, Monday. The room was packed; there were 
very many more present than could participate in the luncheon. 
After the luncheon I spoke for over an hour, and I am free to 
say I never had an audience so enthusiastic; I never had an 
audience so attentive on the subjects which I drove home, 
which were the public ownership of stock, the governmental 
control of each bank, the establishment of an insurance fund 
for depositors; the guaranty that each bank should have an 
equal privilege and an equal right to discount; the provision 
that six months’ paper, which is essentially Western and South- 
ern paper, should be accepted by the regional banks in a limited 
amount. There were some other features which I covered, but 
those are the features which have taken hold on the public 
opinion of this country, and, if Senators do not know that now, 
they will know it later in one form or another. 

Mr. BRADY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield further to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do. 

Mr. BRADY. I have some friends and some business asso- 
ciates who live in Omaha. I have recelyed communications 
from them since the Senator from Nebraska returned home, and 
they unanimously say that the reception tendered to the Sen- 
ator on his return was one of the most cordial and most en- 
thusiastie that had ever been held in the city of Omaha, I 
believe the words the Senator has just spoken simply convey 
the facts as they exist relative to his reception. 

I also returned to my home in Idaho and discussed this 
measure with my friends, and I found them almost unani- 
mously in fayor of the public subscription of the stock, as sug- 
gested by the Senator from Nebraska. I found many bankers 
in favor of four or six regional reserve banks, but the business 
men and farmers with whom I talked seemed to feel that 
eight regional reserve banks would be better for the public 
than four regional reserve banks. For that reason I was 
anxious to hear from the Senator what the business men, out- 
side of the bankers, in his State thought relative to the number 
of regional reserve banks. 

I found another very interesting condition in Idaho. They 
believe that if the Owen amendment is adopted and the banks 
are compelled to pay for stock, the banks undoubtedly should 
have control of the regional reserve banks by being allowed 
to elect a majority of the directors; but, on the other hand. if 
the Hitchcock amendment should be adopted and there should 
be a public subscription for the stock, they seemed unanimous 
in that case that the Government should have the control of 
the majority of the board of directors of the reserve banks and 
not the bankers. 

I am just simply expressing the feeling as I found it in Idaho, 
and I am glad to have this information from the Senator relative 
to the sentiment in his State. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I thank the Senator for 
his statement, and I am free to say that I was almost embar- 
rassed by the wealth of my welcome. I think the business inter- 
ests of this country have been a good deal wrought up by the 
threat of evil contained in this bill as it came from the other 
House. I know that in practically every community in this coun- 
try there has been a great contraction of credits. The banks 
have been alarmed over the prospect, and the feeling has been 
growing that this legislation contained a possible disaster to 
the business world of the United States. i 

There is something in what the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Brapy] says, that at first the disposition is to favor the larger 
number of regional banks, on the theory that that plan produces 
greater dissipation of money and avoids the dangers of a con- 
centration, but I have never failed, when I explained to a lay- 
man unfamiliar with the study of this subject, to win his sup- 
port to the idea of the four regional banks. 

Here are some of the reasons for them: With 4 regional 
banks you equalize the rate of interest, while with 8 or 10 
regional banks you will have low interest rates in New York, 
Boston, and Chicago—they being the great centers—and you will 
inevitably have high interest rates in all the smaller regional 
banks. You localize them. Explain that to a business man 
und he sees the importance of equalizing those rates of interest 
by reducing the number of regional banks. 

Again, all through my section of the country the demand for 
an insurance of bank depositors is great. Explain- to a man 
who believes in the establishment of an insurance fund for the 
benefit of depositors of failed banks that that insurance fund 


will be a real thing if you have four regional banks, a real 
fund with real money in it that will pay the depositors, and 
then explain to him that if you have 8 or 10 or 12 regional 
banks you will have 5 or 6 of them that may not even pay divi- 
dends—yes; you will have some that will not even pay ex- 
penses ; 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I do. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator from Nebraska has just stated 
that he told these people that they would have a real insurance 
fund if there were four banks, and that if there were eight or 
more banks there might be several of those banks which would 
not pay expenses. Was the Senator able to explain to these 
people the grounds for his assurance that in the one system 
there would be a sufficient insurance fund, while in the other 
there would not be? 

I myself believe in bank insurance, but I am afraid that 
under both of these bills the amount of this insurance fund is 
going to be purely problematical. I favor it because it is a 
beginning of what I believe will be a completed system, which 
will give genuine protection to the depositors; but with the 
information I have had—and I have been giving pretty careful 
attention to this subject for a number of weeks—I would not be 
able to guarantee to any man that, under either system, there 
would be a substantial insurance fund, and I have never heard 
anyone express himself upon this subject who thus far has been 
able to give me that satisfactory information. If the Senator 
from Nebraska is able to give it, I think it would be a very 
great benefit to the Senate. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, of course we have no 
precedent, no experience. We look at the central banks of 
Europe, and we realize that the Bank of England pays, I think, 
10 per cent dividends, although it charges a very low rate of 
discount; the Bank of France pays somewhere about the same, 
as I recall it, on a larger amount of capital stock; the Reichs- 
bank, of Germany, also pays a handsome dividend and accu- 
mulates a handsome surplus; but no one supposes that if those 
countries were cut up into a number of regional banks instead 
of having one bank there would be any dividends or any profits. 
If an insurance fund is possible at all for the depositors in 
failed banks, it is only possible by keeping the number of re- 
serve banks so low as to make them profitable. A small busi- 
ness man asked me that very question, and I said to him: 
“Well, we have three department stores here in Omaha, all 
making money. You could easily find that the surplus profits 
of those department stores could be depended on for any purpose 
you wanted; but what would be the case if you cut them up into 
12? They might all lose money, and certainly there would be 
very little fund that might be depended on in that case.” 

The whole hope of bank insurance rests upon having the num- 
ber of regional banks so small that the overhead charges will 
not eat up all the profits. So other arguments might be used, 
and I have used other arguments with business men, and, with- 
out exception, they have realized that the small number of 
regional banks was necessary to the stability and strength of 
the system. It is necessary, if we judge by the experience of 
Europe, and it is necessary because we know that the great 
evil in the United States to-day is a diffusion and dispersion of 
our reserves, yet we are likely to fall into the same eyil by cut- 
ting them up into a number of weak banks. 

Mr. President, I had not intended to take so much time on 
this subject of the number of regional banks; but I have a few 
figures to which I should like to refer in order to show Senators 
how weak and sickly many of the reserye banks will be if you 
go past four or possibly five. We confront a great problem as 
soon as we pass four. We will all concur that, if we have only 
three or four regional banks, they must be located in New 
York, Chicago, St. Louis, and San Francisco, or possibly New- 
Orleans instead of St. Louis. We will all concur in that. 
Those are the natural locations; but once you pass that line, 
what are you going to do? Are you going to include Boston 
and the Boston territory, which has national banks with a 
capital and surplus of $160,000,000? If so, you give Boston a 
little reserve bank, according to the plan of the Senator from 
Oklahoma, with about four and a half million dollars paid in 
capital. Are you going to include Philadelphia, with its 
$195,000,000 in bank capital and surplus in that city and im- 
mediate territory? If so, you give to that region a little reserve 
bark with five and a half million dollars paid in capital. Are 


you going to include Pittsburgh, with its $157,000,000 of capital 
and surplus there and in the immediate neighborhood? If so, 
you would have a little reserve bank of $4,000,000 paid in 
capital. Are you going to include the district in Ohio, repre- 
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sented by the Senator from that State [Mr. Pomerene]? If 
So, with $130,000,000 in capital and surplus in the banks of 
Ohio in the immediate neighborhood, tributary to either Cleve- 
land or Cincinnati, you would have a little reserve bank with 
$4,000,000 paid in cash capital, according to the bill of the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma. Are you going to include Baltimore, with 
$80,000,000 capital and surplus in her banks and those of the 
surrounding territory? If so, you would have a little sickly re- 
serve bank of two and a half million dollars paid in capital. 

Are you going to include Atlanta and New Orleans—and I 
put them in the same territory—the banks in that territory hav- 
ing something like ninety-five or a hundred million dollars in 
capital and surplus? If so, you would have a little, sickly re- 
serve bank of $3,000,000 paid-in capital. I dare say that there 
are individual banks in Atlanta almost as great as that reserve 
bank would be. 

You are going to include Chicago, of course. Are you going 
to inclnde Minneapolis, with, say, $70,000,000 of capital and 
surplus in the banks of that city and surrounding territory? 
If so, you will have a little reserve bank of $2,000,000 paid-in 
capital. I might go on with Fort Worth, with $80,000,000 cap- 
ital and surplus in the banks in its immediate territory, which 
would insure a little reserve bank of two and a quarter million 
dollars of paid-in capital. I might include Denver, Kansas City, 
and Omaha in one district, in order to lump them, with, say, 
$100,000,000 of capital and surplus in the banks and calling for 
a little reserve bank of but two and a half million dollars paid- 
in capital. I think that practically completes the list. From 
these cities you will be compelled to select them, and you will 
have a hard problem. If you permit Boston to remain with 
New York, you simply aggrandize and magnify New York; if 
you permit Philadelphia to remain with New York, again you 
magnify New York; if you permit Pittsburgh to remain with 
New York, that also magnifies New York and leaves even less 
for the reserve districts remaining. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. If you should have only four banks, 
you would attach the entire southeastern section to New York 
and you would still aggrandize New York and make the New 
York reserve bank a good deal larger than the other three re- 
serve banks, would you not? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. By comparison it would not be so large. 
If you should have four reserve banks, the bank in New York 
would haye a capital of about $50,000,000, which is only as 
large as the capital and surplus of the largest bank in New 
York City to-day. Think of that! There is a national bank in 
New York with a capital and surplus of $50,000,000; but if you 
cut up the territory in the way proposed by the Owen bill, you 
will establish a reserve bank in New York with about thirteen 
and a half million dollars paid-in cash capital. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. But would not the New York reserve 
bank have not only a capital of $50,000,000 but an immense 
surplus consisting of the reserves which would be placed in it? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Of course it will have the reserves; but I 
say that New York is practically an irreducible minimum. 
You can not reduce New York to any certain amount; and if 
you divide the rest of the country up into 11 parts instead of 3, 
they will all be more insignificant as compared with New York. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 5 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do. 

Mr. OWEN. Will the Senator object to my interrupting him? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Not at all. 

Mr. OWEN. I wish to call the attention of the Senator to 
the only reliable estimate perhaps that was made before the 
Committee on Banking and Currency of the Senate, and that 
was made by Mr. Cannon, of New York, the president of one 
of the great banks there. Mr. Cannon made an estimate of the 
earnings of the proposed reserve banks, and he estimated, not 
counting that interest would be paid to the Government, that 
the bank of New York, with nineteen and a half million dol- 
lars of capital—that is something less than one-fifth of the capi- 
tal of the whole system—would earn five and a half million 
dollars per annum. The figures will be found on page 2152 of 


the report of the committee, giving the estimates and the basis 
of the estimates. Upon the same reasoning, the earnings of 
this system would be $25,000,000 a year. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator, 
if he will allow me, who would be paying this profit to them? 
Where would they get it? 


Mr. OWEN. They would be earning it on a basis of 4 per 
cent interest, according to the estimate of Mr. Cannon. If that 
interest were lowered, as it might be very readily lowered, the 
ee * 9 still be very large. 

r. LAN A profit of 000,000 on an inyestm f 
$19,000,000? e oe 

Mr. OWEN. $19,000,000 capital. 

Mr. LANE. And $5,000,000 profit on that? 

Mr. OWEN. Not on the capital alone, but on the capital, sur- 
plus, and Government deposits, which would amount to about 
six times the capital. 

Mr. POMERENE. And the reserves. 

eral OWEN. That includes the reserves and Government de- 
po 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It is true that Mr. Cannon made such a 
guess, and it is nothing but a guess; it is true that other bank- 
ers came before the committee with other estimates which indi- 
cated that there might be no profit at all. We had some testi- 
mony to the effect that as the bill came from the House it would 
require a building larger than any in the city of Chicago to 
accommodate the employees of the reserve bank there if it 
were to act as a clearing house for all the thousands of banks 
belonging to that region. Those are nothing but the merest 
guesses without any foundation, and one man's guess is opposed 
to another man’s guess. It is very evident, however, that if 
you split this country up into 12 parts or 10 parts or 8 parts 
you are going to have a lot of weaklings for reserve banks 
where you ought to have strength; you are going to have doubt 
where you ought to have confidence; you are going to fly in 
the face of the experience of all the countries in the world, and 
you are going to ask bankers to rely upon reserve banks that 
haye actually less capital than some of the individual banks 
belonging to the system. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator from Nebraska has just 
characterized the estimate of Mr. Cannon as a guess, and has 
made the statement that one man’s guess is just as good as 
another. I should like the Senator to state whether the assur- 
ance he gave to his people about the efficiency of this insur- 
ance fund was a mere guess or was it an estimate? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Well, Mr. President, I have not guar- 
anteed to my people that an insurance fund would be accumu- 
lated, but I felt absolutely safe in telling them that an insur- 
ance fund with 4 reserve banks was far more probable thun an 
insurance fund to be paid out of the profits of 8 or 10 or 12 
banks doing the business of 4. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I wish to ask the Senator if it is 
not true that the estimated capitalization to which he refers 
is based solely upon national banks becoming members of the 
reserve banks? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It is. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Then, if the Senator will permit me, 
I desire to add further that I am sure he is incorrect in his 
statement that a reserve bank covering the territory including 
the Southeast and my own State and going west far enough 
to include New Orleans and the territory tributary to New 
Orleans would only have a capitalization of $6,000,000. 

I have had the calculation made, and a bank located in the 
southeastern section, not going as far west as Mississippi, would 
have a capitalization of six millions, considering the national 
banks alone. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. If the Senator will permit me, I should 
like to state that in my judgment the Senator, as well as the 
other members of the two sections of the Banking and Currency 
Committee, has lost sight of the fact that the real capital of 
these reserye banks is made up of the reserves deposited with 
them by the member banks. The cash reserves of all the mem- 
ber banks of the country, both National and State, constitute 
a part of their capital, and they turn over that part of thelr 
capital to the reserve banks. If the cash reserves of all the 
banks of the country aggregate a billion and a half dollars, it 
means that under this system $500,000,000, or one-third of that 
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amount, will be deposited by the member banks with the reserve 
banks. That constitutes an enormous capitalization. 

One reason why I have always opposed the requirement of 
any capital whatever outside of the reserves of the member 
banks is that it has always seemed to me insignificant and unim- 
portant as compared with the portion of the capital of the re- 
serve banks that constitute the reserves of the member banks, 
and I have thought it rather weakened the reserve banks to add 
this paltry additional cali upon the member banks. Besides 
that, I felt that it would change these organizations from organi- 
zations intended for protection and security into organizations 
for profit, to which I am opposed. I may have to submit to the 
view of the majority on that subject, but I am opposed to organ- 
izing these reserve banks at all for purposes of profit. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I have been requested by the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Kern] to give way for an executive session. 
Would the Senator prefer to interrupt me now? 

Mr. BACON. I was about to suggest, with the consent of the 
Senator from Nebraska, if he will now yield the floor tempo- 
rarily, that there are some important matters that ought to be 
attended to in executive session. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I will yield to the Senator from Missouri 
immediately after the recess. 

Mr. REED. What I had to say had special reference to a 
remark made by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. NEWLANDS]; 
but it is not of sufficient importance to interfere with the execu- 
tive session, 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. President, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business, 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 10 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened. 

RECESS, 

Mr. O'GORMAN. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
8 o'clock this evening. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 55 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until 8 o’clock p. m. 


EVENING SESSION. 

The Senate reassembled at 8 o’clock p. m. 

BANKING AND CURRENCY. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7837) to provide for the establish- 
ment of Federal reserve banks, to furnish an elastic currency, 
to afford means of rediscounting commercial paper, to establish 
a more effective supervision of banking in the United States, 
and for cther purposes. 

Mr. STONE, I desire to give notice that at the earliest 
opportunity on to-morrow I shall address the Senate on the 
pending currency bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CHILTON in the chair). 
The Senator from Utah suggests the absence of a quorum. 
The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hitchcock Nelson Simmons 
Bacon Hollis Norris Smith, Ga. 
Borah Hughes O'Gorman Smith, Md. 
Bradley James Overman Smith, “ 
Brady Johnson Owen Smoot 
Brandegee Kenyon Page Sterling 
Bristow Kern Pomerene Stone 
Bryan La Follette eed Thompson 
Burton Lane Robinson Thornton 
Chilton Lea Root ‘Tillman 
Colt Lewis Shafroth Vardaman 
Dillingham McLean Sheppard Walsh 
Fletcher Martin, Va. Sherman Weeks 
Gronna Myers Shively 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. The ques- 
tion is on the amendment offered by the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Hrrencock], on which he is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

Mr. LEWIS. Will the Senator from Nebraska pardon an in- 
terruption for a moment? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Certainly. 

Mr. LEWIS. As I am about to leave the Chamber, I should 
like to inform the President that before we took a recess there 
was an understanding that the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 


REED] should conclude an explanation which he had begun, but 
he yielded in order that we might go into executive session. I 
should like to ask the Senator from Nebraska if he under- 
stood it? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator from Missouri is here and I 
would be glad to yield to him. 

Mr. LEWIS. I beg pardon; I did not know that the Senator 
from Missouri was here. I was a party to making the motion 
for an executive session this afternoon, and that is why I desired 
to carry out the contract. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the remark which I was about to 
make would have been pertinent at that time, but it is utterly 
unimportant at this time. I desire that the Senator from 
Nebraska shall go on. 

Mr. LEWIS. I have discharged my duty. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I was about to conclude, 
when the Senate took a recess, some views of the reasons which 
had led the section of the committee of which I am a member 
to report in favor of four regional reserve banks instead of a 
larger number. In brief, I stated that the reasons for the 
smaller number were that the experience of other countries 
had taught the need for mobilizing the reserves in a central 
bank, and that we felt we had stretched to the utmost the pos- 
sibilities of making proper reserves when we had provided for 
four reserve banks. We felt some justification for this on ac- 
count of the great size and area of the country, and on account 
of the very large number of individual banks as compared with 
the banking interests of Europe. 

We feel that the small number of reserve banks will equalize 
the rates of interest throughout the country. We feel that with 
a reserve bank in New York, one in Chicago, one in St. Louis, 
and possibly one in San Francisco there will really be only four 
rates of interest in the United States. There is every reason to 
believe that there will be very little difference between what 
New York, St. Louis, and Chicago will charge to individual 
banks in discounting their paper, which means that a bank in 
one of the Southern States and a bank in one of the Western 
States will be able to discount its paper at as low a margin of 
discount as a bank in the city of New York or a bank in 
Chicago. 

To my mind, that means that the banks in remote States, like 
Nebraska, my own State, like Arkansas or Kansas or Oklahoma, 
where capital is comparatively scarce, will, under a system of 
four reserye banks, be able to discount its paper at as good a 
rate as though that bank were located on Wall Street in the city 
of New York, and all the banks in those States being able to do 
so, the competition between them will lead them to reduce the 
rate of interest which they will charge the borrowing public, 
and the result will be not only an equalization of the interest 
rates throughout the United States but a tendency to lower them 
toward the level of the interest rates of the old countries. 

There is only one rate of interest in France, Away out in 
the Provinces the discount rate is the same as it is in the city of 
Paris. There is only one rate of discount in Germany. There 
is only one rate of discount in Great Britain. There is no rea- 
son why in this country we should not approximate the same re- 
sult by including in a single district a great area of country. So 
the small number of reserve banks argues for a low and a regu- 
lar and an even rate of interest to the borrowing public. 

On the other hand, if you have 8 or 10 or 12 reserve banks 
you make each bank subject to the conditions of the territory in 
which it operates, and being subject to those influences, it will 
be compelled to charge its member banks a higher rate of dis- 
count because of the scarcity of the funds in the territory where 
it exists. You will have the same condition which exists now 
high rates of interest in the sparsely settled parts of the coun- 
try, in the South and West, and low rates of interest in the 
districts of the older and more settled East. 

I think that is not desirable. I think that we should have a 
system by which this can be equalized, by which the surplus 
funds of the rich East can be utilized in the sparsely settled 
districts of the poorer West. That is one reason for a smaller 
number of regional banks in addition to the great benefit that 
will come from mobilizing the reserves of the country. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will not that be controlled not by the num- 
ber of regional banks but rather by the rate of discount fixed 
uniform in the law? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think not, Mr. President. 
some things that law can not do. 


There are 
Law can not possibly pro- 


vide a rate of interest for Arkansas, for instance, because if it 
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puts Arkansas into a territory along with other States in the 
neighborhood of Arkansas, inevitably the rate of interest in that 
territory must be governed by the conditions there. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator yield for another ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Ina moment. But if it puts Arkansas in 
a wide area with varied resources and connected with a great 
reservoir of idle funds, the reserve money of the banks, Arkan- 
sas will get the same effect that the densely populated portion 
of that district will receive. It will get an equalized rate. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I desire to ask the Senator from Nebraska 
if his amendment authorizes the reserve board to fix a rate of 
discount uniform throughout the United States? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. No; it does not and it could not. The 
provision I have proposed goes only to the extent that one rate 
of interest shall be charged to ali for the same service. Under 
this amendment a bank in the city of Chicago across the street 
from the reserve bank will get no better rate of interest than 
the bank out in Nebraska which has only $25,000 capital and 
exists in a city with but 3,000 population. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If I understand the Senator’s answer cor- 
rectly, he misunderstands my question. My question was this: 
Under the Senator’s amendment can one rate of interest be 
charged to one member bank and a different rate of interest be 
charged to another member bank in a different part of the 
country, recognizing in that way the varying demands for loans? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. All of the bills provide that the board of 
directors of the reserve banks shail fix the rate of interest. I 
will state it differently. Each of the bills—the original House 
bill, the bill of the Senator from Oklahoma, and the bill which 
I reported—provides that the rate of interest in the first in- 
stance shall be fixed by the board of directors of the reserve 
banks. We have taken the precaution in our bill to provide 
that that rate of interest shall be the same for every bank in 
the district, so that if there are only four districts the remote 
regions get as low a rate of interest as the great city in which 
the reserve bank is located. 

Mr. ROBINSON. So you do recognize the right to charge 
one rate of interest in one district and a higher rate of interest 
in another district? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes; all of the bills do that; but with 
only four districts, as the Senator will see, there can be but 
very little variation, because Chicago—already a great com- 
petitor of New York, already haying enormous banking capital 
and surplus—is able now to give to her business men practically 
as low a rate of interest as New York can give. The result 
will be that in one of the remote States situated in the Chicago 
district, or in one of the remote towns situated in the Chicago 
district, they will get as low a rate of interest as does any bank 
in the city of Chicago. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If I understand the Senator’s argument 
correctly, it is that one of the purposes of his amendment is to 
make, or to attempt to make, uniform the rate of interest to be 
charged member banks borrowing money? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. ‘That is correct. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If that be true—if it be desirable to estab- 
lish a uniform rate of interest and to disregard the varying de- 
mands for loans in the various parts of the country—why not 
fix it by law and provide that the same rate shall be charged 
to banks borrowing from the reserve banks without regard to 
locality? : 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Such a provision might possibly be made 
in the bill which I have reported, because I believe, in effect, 
that will be the result. 

Mr. ROBINSON. But that is not the provision of the Sen- 
ator’s bill. The Senator has just stated, in answer to my 
former question, that he has provided four districts and that 
the rate of discount may vary in every one of those four dis- 
tricts. 

Yes. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. X 

Mr. ROBINSON. But by reason of the fact that there is a 
smaller number of districts than are provided for in the Owen 
bill, the variation will not probably be so great as it would be 
under the operation of the Owen bill. What I want to know is, 
if you desire to recognize as a fundamental principle the right 
of every member bank to secure loans at a uniform rate of 
interest, why do you not prescribe that in the proposed law? 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. Personally I should have no objection to 


such a provision, and there are some other members of the 
committee who would favor it, and as applied to the bill which 
I have had the honor to report it would really make no differ- 
ence; but there are some arguments against it. The regional 
bank alone has the right, in the first place, to make the rate. 
All the bills haye provided that after the reserve bank has 


made a rate it is subject to review by the Federal reserve board. 
It may be reviewed, it may be raised, or it may be lowered. 
So the Federal reserve board ultimately has the power to regu- 
late the matter. In the bill which I reported we have provided 
that every bank, as a matter of right, shall be entitled to dis- 
counts to the amount of its capital stock. We did that because 
we did not want to leave in the hands of any board of directors 
the power to utterly refuse a bank a reasonable amount of dis- 
counts. So, to guard against discrimination, we also provided 
that no bank should give discounts in excess of twice its capital 
stock. That was to provide against favoritism, because we 
know from the experience of the past that men having great 
discretionary power may sometimes become guilty of favoritism. 
Therefore we provided that no individual bank should have 
discounts in excess of twice the amount of its capital stock 
without the express consent of the Federal reserve board. 

Within those two limits is the only discretion of the board of 
directors. We have also provided in our bill that the bank 
which only has discounts to the extent of its capital stock shall 
have the lowest rate of interest which prevails in the district, 
and when a bank goes past half that amount of discounts it 
becomes obligatory upon the reserve bank to place an additional 
charge for interest—a higher charge for interest—for the pur- 
pose of checking excessive discounts. No such provision exists 
in either of the other bills. I think it is in the interest of 
equality; I think it is in the interest of safety. It prevents 
favoritism on one hand and discrimination on the other. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the Senator will permit me further, the 
Senator is aware of the fact that in certain parts of the couniry, 
especially in the West and South, the demands for loans at 
some seasons of the year are greatly in excess of what exists 
in the East. If this legislation is calculated to produce a uni- 
form rate of interest throughout the country, the ineyitable re- 
sult, in my judgment, will be the attraction of money to those 
sections where the demand is greatest; and I am inclined to 
think that some consideration, at least, ought to be given in 
legislation of this character to local demands and local condi- 
tions; yet I recognize the fact that if the law provides that 
any member bank in any part of the country may secure a 
loan at the same rate of interest as any other member bank 
in a different part of the country the inevitable result would be 
to equalize interest rates throughout the United States. That 
result would unquestionably tend to develop those sections of 
the country where there is a demand for an increased amount 
of money for the purposes of their development. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is very true, Mr. President, and I 
think it is one of the important purposes which should be kept 
in view in this legislation. This is one country; this is a public 
utility; and being a public utility we should, as far as possible, 
aim to have it placed at the disposal of the whole country, 
upon equal terms. We in the West undoubtedly send our mail 
to greater distances than do people in other parts of the coun- 
try, but a postage stamp as a public utility costs no more to us 
than it does to a man sending a letter across the city here in 
the East. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I could not hear all that was said by the 
Senator from Nebraska and the Senator from Arkansas, and I 
may be repeating something that the Senator from Nebraska 
has already stated; but I will say that, under the amendment 
offered by the Senater from Nebraska, a little bank in a re- 
mote region in Arkansas is entitled to its discount up to the 
amount of its capital stock at the same rate that the largest 
bank in St. Louis would get from this regional bank that we 
seek to create. It will be entitled to it under the proposed 
law. If that is not a provision in the interest of the people of 
the United States, I do not know how you can frame one. 

Mr. POMEREND. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do. 

Mr. POMEREND. I was going to address myself rather to 
what the Senator from Kansas has said than to the Senator 
from Nebraska. Does the Senator from Kansas think that 
under any and all circumstances each of these banks would get 
exactly the same amount of accommodation from the regional 
banks, considering the amount of their capital and surplus? 

Mr. BRISTOW. ‘They will get what they ask for up to the 
amount of their capital, if they want it. If they do not want 
it, they will not take it. If they need it, they can get an 
amount up to their capital and surplus at the same rate. 
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Mr. POMERENE. Is that in no respect to be dependent upon 
the financial condition of the bank or the moral standing of the 
directors of the bank? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, if the Senator from Nebraska 
will pardon me further, our bill prescribes that certain prime 
commercial paper, a part of it running for six months, such as 
the cattlemau's paper and the farmer’s paper of the West, and 
90-day paper, the merchant’s paper of the village or the city; 
that is, first-class paper, shall be entitled to rediscount. The 
bill fixes the status of that paper, and, whether that paper is 
owned by a bank of $25,000 capital or a bank of a million dol- 
lars capital makes no difference in the value of that paper. 
That paper is A 1 paper, and whether it is presented by a 
farmer or a merchant who lives in a remote district in Kansas 
or Arkansas, or whether it is presented by a merchant who lives 
in the city of St. Louis or Kansas City, it is good and will be 
paid when it is due; and when that paper is taken to a regional 
reserve bank for discount it is entitled to the same considera- 
tion, whether the note is for $500 or for $5,000. 

Mr. POMERENE and Mr. ROBINSON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is unable to tell 
who is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator from Nebraska—— 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator from Nebraska has the floor. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I have yielded to the Senator from 


Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator from Kansas yield to me 
for a question? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Did I understand the Senator correctly to 
say that under the Hitchcock amendment one small bank in any 
part of the United States would be entitled to the same rate of 
discount that any large bank in another part of the United 
States would be entitled to? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Within the regional district. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Oh, within the regional district. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I think it ought to be within the United 
States. That is the reason I am primarily in favor of a central 
bank, but our bill provides for equality of treatment within the 
respective regional districts. I think we ought to have some 
kind of a provision by which the rate could be fixed the same 
throughout the United States. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Varying rates may be charged within the 
four districts or eight districts? 

Mr. BRISTOW. In the four districts; we do not recognize 
eight districts. We think it would be a great misfortune to 
create more than four. 

Mr. ROBINSON. But the amendment contemplates the 
future possibility of eight districts? 

* Mr. BRISTOW. It makes it possible, but it never would 
be undertaken, because two years will demonstrate the utter 
uselessness of more than four reserye banks. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Why do you put a provision in the bill 
which you yourself regard as utterly useless? If you are satis- 
fied that there is no possibility of any demand ever arising for 
eight districts, why do you provide that eight may be created? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I am expressing my own views. I did not 
want provision made for anything else but four, but other 
Senators thought it was well—— 

Mr. ROBINSON. I am Giscussing the amendment as it is 
before the Senate. 

Mr. BRISTOW. But others thought it was well to permit 
this to be done, if experience should demonstrate that our 
judgment was wrong as to four. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, there is a very 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. If the Senator from Ohio will permit 
me, there is a very natural and proper answer to the question 
asked by the Senator from Arkansas. The reason why it was 
provided in the bill reported by myself that the system should 
start with four reserve banks was because we felt that four 
banks were the utmost number that it was safe to create and 
still secure a mobilization of the reserves and a strong system. 
At the same time, there were members upon the committee who 
thought that a larger number should be established; and so, 
when we came to a vote in the full committee of 12, in a 
perfectly nonpartisan spirit we voted, 8 to 4, as I recall, in 
favor of four banks, but conceded to the minority of the com- 
mittee the proposition that the Federal reserve board should 
have the power after four years to increase, without any legis- 
lation, the number of reserve banks to eight, providing ex- 
perience should teach that the increase was wise. It was a com- 
promise made in the full committee before the committee split, 
and our section of the committee retained it, as we retained 


other provisions that had been decided upon before the split 
occurred. 


Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President—— 
oe POMERENE. As between four banks and a central 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair can not keep track 
of the proceedings when more than one Senator is talking at 
the same time. J 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the Senator from Nebraska will yield to 
me, I desire to suggest, both to the Senator from Nebraska and 
to the Senator from Kansas, that in reporting an amendment 
recognizing the necessity of providing for four regional reserve 
banks they have recognized the principle contained in the so-called 
Owen bill, which recognizes the necessity for regional reserye 
banks. There is no difference in principle between the estab- 
lishment of four and eight. If a difference in principle exists, 
it must exist between the central-bank plan and the regional- 
bank plan and not in the number of regional banks. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator is entirely correct. 

Mr. ROBINSON. What I want to know is this: Having rec- 
ognized the principle of the regional reserve banks, and having 
in that sense admitted that the principle of the central bank is 
wrong, how is it that you arrive at the conclusion that the 
number “4” is sacred and the number “8” or “12” is absurd 
or objectionable from the standpoint of public policy or the in- 
terests of the country? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. In answer to that question, I will say to 
the Senator that the section of the committee of which I am 
a member, and in fact the whole committee, does not regard 
any part of this legislation as sacred. There was a disposition 
when this bill came from the House of Representatives to 
regard it as a sacred document of which we were not supposed 
to dot an “i” or cross a “t,” but after we had been in 
session a number of weeks and had heard a few hundred ‘wit- 
nesses, our opinions gradually changed, and both wings of 
the committee united in the conclusion that the bill must be 
materially amended. The section of the committee headed by 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OwrEn] decided that it must 
be amended 60 per cent, and they retained 40 per cent of the 
House bill. We agreed with him so far as he went, but we 
concluded that it should be amended 64 per cent, and we re- 
tained 36 per cent of the House bill. I merely cite this to 
show that the day of sacred documents has passed. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield further to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do. 

Mr. ROBINSON. The Senator from Nebraska attaches more 
importance to the word “sacred” than I did in making the 
statement. I will state the question in another way. If you 
recognize the necessity for regional banks at all and discard 
the central bank plan, how is it that you arrive at the con- 
clusion that there should be four regional reserve banks, and 
no more? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Very logically, as I believe, I can show 
the Senator. At the present time there are three central re- 
serve cities in the United States which have grown up as 
the result of custom in the banking and commercial world. 
In those three cities are concentrated the great reserves of 
the United States, the great reserves of the national banks, 
and many of the reserves of the State banks. Those three cities 
naturally would be selected as three of the places in which 
to locate the reserve banks of the country. Banking business 
and commercial business would be dislocated to the least pos- 
sible extent by locating in those three cities, in our opinion, 
the reserve banks of the ‘country; but under this system it is 
necessary to take into account in part geographical conditions, 
because these reserye banks are to perform a function some- 
what different from reserve agents in the past, and on account 
of the great distance to the Pacific coast, although according 
to the volume of business it was hardly entitled to it and hardly 
needed it, we felt it would be wise to locate upon the Pacific 
coast another regional bank, and in that way we logically ar- 
rived at the conclusion that four regional banks should be 
established. 

Mr. ROBINSON. But you did not stop there. If I may 
proceed for just a moment, you provided for the creation at 
the discretion of the Federal reserve board of eight additional 
Federal reserve cities, recognizing the possibility, at least, if 
not the probability, of the necessity of 12 regional banks as the 
measure is put into operation and develops. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. No; I shall be perfectly frank and en- 
tirely candid with the Senator. That is not the case. That 
provision, as far as I am concerned and as far as my vote is 
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concerned, was put in there for the purpose of equipping the 
President of the United States and the Federal board which 
he was to appoint with the power of increasing the number of 
banks in case, after two years’ experience, he thought it desir- 
able. On my part, I am absolutely confident that neither the 
President of the United States nor the board which he is to 
appoint would, after two years’ experience or one year’s expe- 
rience, do anything of the kind; but I was perfectly willing to 
give them the power to do so. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska further yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do. 

Mr. ROBINSON, If I understand the gist of that statement, 
it is that, while the Senator doubts the wisdom or the necessity 
for it, he has consented to a provision which will give to the 
appropriate authorities the power to do two years from now 
what they insist upon doing now. 

I maintain my first proposition, that in principle there is abso- 
lutely no difference between the Owen bill and the Hitchcock 
bill, except that the Owen bill provides now for 8 regional 
reserve banks with a possible increase to 12, whereas the Hitch- 
cock amendment provides for 4 regional reserve banks with a 
possible increase to 12, So there does not appear to me to be 
a very strong distinction in principle between the two bills as 
regards the regional reserve banks. Both bills recognize the 
principle of the regional reserve bank and discard the principle 
of a central bank; and you can not get away from it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Seuator is entirely correct. There 
is no dispute there at all. There is no difference in principle. 
It is simply a difference in mathematics, based upon experience. 
We have had experience now for many years with having our 
reserves cut up in the 50 different reserve cities of the country. 
That is where they are located now. Some of them are central 
reserve cities and some of them reserve cities, but there are 50 
different cities holding the reserves of the banks of the country. 
It has been thought that the result of that was to scatter the 
reserves entirely too much, and that the time would come 
when we would follow the example of Europe and mobilize and 
centralize our reserves. 

There were a number on the committee who felt that we 
should follow the example of Europe absolutely and have one 
central reserve bank; but out of deference to the strong senti- 
ment of others who disagreed with them, particularly the senti- 
ment of those who were in a position of power to enforce their 
beliefs, the concession was made in principle, and we have 
merely sought to keep the number as small as possible, for the 
sake of protecting the country and making the system as strong 
as possible. The Senator is right; there is no difference in 
principle. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do, 

Mr. POMERENE. As I recall the bill to which the Senator's 
name is attached, as reported from the committee, it provides 
for four regional banks, with the privilege after two years of 
organizing 12 additional banks, and also provides for the or- 
ganization of branch banks without limit. 

I wish to call the Senator's attention to a further matter. 
The Senator seems to be yery strong in his conviction that 
there ought not to be more than four banks, but on April 8, 
1913, the Senator introduced in the Senate a bill providing for 
not less than 20 nor more than 25 regional reserve associations. 

If the Senator was of the opinion eight months ago that there 
should be 20 or 25 of these associations, and now is of the 
opinion that there should be only one bank, and has agreed to 
a report that there should be four banks, with the privilege of 
organizing 12 more, and with innumerable branch banks, it 
seems to me the section of the committee of which the Senator 
from Oklahoma is the chairman is about right when it says 
that there shall be not less than 8 nor more than 12. 

I should like to understand what the reason is for this change 
of view with respect to the number of banks, Certainly it can 
not be regarded as going to the vitals of the question; other- 
wise the Senator would not be willing to change from the one 
system to the other. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Mr. President, I am rather surprised that 
the Senator from Ohio brings up against me the bill which I 
introduced last April, because I made a frank Confession in the 
committee that after the protracted study we had given the mat- 
ter and after the many witnesses we had heard I was ashamed 
of the crude and useless proposition I had made in that bill. It 
was not a bill which possessed the dangers of the bill as it came 
from the House of Representatives. It was a bill in which I 


endeavored at the time to put my ideas into form, because I 
was strongly in favor of banking and currency reform; but it 
did not take many months of careful study of this question for 
me to see that to provide 12 or 20 or 25 reserve banks was to 
provide a mere paper wall against a fiood, and that they would 
be as useless and helpless to save the banking system of the 
United States in time of trial as any foolish device which the 
people might produce. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do. 

Mr. BRISTOW. May I inquire if there have been any greater 
changes in the opinion of the Senator from Nebraska, judging 
from the bill he introduced, than there have been in the opinion 
of the Senator from Oklahoma, judging from the bill which he 
introduced and the bill for which he is now standing? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I am interested in the 
merits of this question. I really am not interested in analyzing 
the changes which have gone on in the minds of men as they 
have studied this question. I do not think it is discreditable— 
I think it is desirable—that men go with an open mind into the 
study of a great question. I have no criticism to make upon 
the Senator from Oklahoma for such changes as he made in 
the bill of which he was the joint author—at least so reputed. 

I think it is to the credit of a man, when he finds that his 
first staggering effort has been unwise, to make a change. I 
haye had no hesitation in calling the attention of the committee 
to the fact that I had introduced such a bill. I stated here 
upon the floor of the Senate that it was my heart's desire that 
a reserve bank might be established in my home town, which 
is a considerable banking center, with sixty or seventy-five 
million dollars of deposits, but I could not candidly urge the 
establishment of such a reserve bank, Anyone who studies this 
question candidly will inevitably come to the conclusion that 
the safety of a banking system consists in so centralizing your 
reserves as to create great reservoirs for the protection of the 
banks of the system. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the junior Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do. 

Mr. THOMPSON. The fact is, then, as I understand from 
what has been stated by the Senator from Nebraska and also 
by other Senators of his branch of the committee, that all of 
the Senators who now advocate four regional banks instead 
8 z 9 number really believe in the central- bank iden. Am 

right? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. As an acamedic proposition, I think they 
do. As an academic proposition, I think the Senator from 
Oklahoma does. 

Mr. OWEN. He does not. 

Mr. THOMPSON, And the other members of the committee 
believe in the regional bank system? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. They certainly all believe in the essen- 
tials of the central bank. The central bank does not consist of 
a vault. The central bank does not consist of a mass of money. 
The central bank does not consist of a single sign. The central 
bank consists of central control, and that is provided in this bill. 
The control is central; and when you get your control cen- 
tralized, you have a central bank. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do. 

Mr. STONE. If it be true that the central control provided 
for in the bill is in fact a central bank, what is the objection 
to the proposition submitted by the Democrats of the committee 
for eight regional banks or any other particular number of 
banks? If the Federal reserve board is in substance and effect 
a central bank, as the Senator says, and if a central bank is 
the supreme idea of the Senator; if that is his ideal after 
reforming his notions; if after two or three months of dili- 
gent study of the subject he has changed his former opinions, 
a. presented in the bill he offered, and he now comes to the 
idea of a central bank, and thinks that the Federal reserve 
board is in effect a central bank, what is the objection to hay- 
ing 8 or 10 regional banks?. 

I take it that it is now the idea of the Senator from 
Nebraska to have a central bank—that is to say, a real central 
bank, one bank—stationed here in Washington, with vaults 
where all the reserves are to be congregated, and that should 
exercise plenary control—with one supreme board to exercise 
absolute control over the whole business of banking. That 
seems now to be the idea of the Senator, under his revised 
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plans. That being so, would he not have the regional banks, or, 
to the same effect, branch banks, scattered throughout the 
country under the control of this great central bank? A central 
bank with numerous branches seems to be the Senator's present 
ideal of a banking system. Now, as I understand him, he says, 
in substance and effect, that his bill as he reports it, and like- 
wise the Owen bill as reported, would accomplish the yery end 
he desires. 

I am puzzled to know just what it is that troubles the men- 
tality of the distinguished Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Possibly if the Senator would spend 
more time in the Senate Chamber he would be able to get 

Mr. STONE. I spend far more time in the Senate Chamber 
than the Senator from Nebraska—twice as much time. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator from Nebraska has not 
stated that this board of control, although it contains the es- 
sence of a central bank, will produce the ends of a central bank. 
I have stated that all bills provided for central control, and 
that, in its essence, central control was a central bank. The bill 
reported by the Senator from Oklahoma, howeyer, and I pre- 
sume supported by the Senator from Missouri, contains such de- 
fects as to hamper and cripple the operation of the system. 

What does it do? It proposes to divide up the country into 
8, 10, or 12 distinct systems. It proposes to give to the banking 
interests of each division the control over the banks in each 
district. 

Does the Senator grasp that idea? 

Mr. STONE. Oh, that is not difficult to grasp. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think not, but it is a very important 
thing to grasp. These 8, 10, or 12 regional banks, public utili- 
ties, devised by Congress to serve a public purpose, are to be 
placed under the control of the banking interests instead of the 
Government. Not only that, but it is proposed to divide up the 
great reserves of the country into 8, 10, or 12 different manage- 
ments, different controls. 

When stringencies come, as come they will, there will be the 
same scramble between these 8, 10, or 12 regional banks that 
now exists between the 50 reserve cities of the country. So I 
say that the system, as reported in the bill advocated by Senator 
Owen, hobbles and cripples the central control provided for. 

I trust the Senator from Missouri can get that idea straight. 

Mr. STONE. I get the idea, and suppose I get it straight. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think I gave it straight. 

Mr. STONE. I do not care further to interrupt the Senator, 
however. I am interested in having him proceed. Nevertheless, 
it seems to me his argument is ill founded. 

His objection now is that although we have, in effect, a cen- 
tral bank, represented in the Federal reserve board, we should 
not have 4, 6, 10 regional banks under a local or regional 
management; that is, under boards appointed under the pro- 
visions of this bill to direct the affairs of those regional estab- 
lishments. He seems to think that that arrangement would 
provoke some conflict between the central bank, as he calls it, 
represented in this central board, and the regional board. But 
the only difference I can see between the provision as it ap- 
pears in the bill and the one the Senator outlines would be 
that the Senator would create a great central bank here at 
Washington with one board, with all the reserves of the whole 
Nation concentrated here, and then have branch banks scattered 
out over the country, how many the Lord only knows, instead 
of haying a central Federal reserve board with 8 or 10 regional 
banks under supervision and control, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is not my proposal, I will say to 
the Senator. 

Mr. STONE. Well, then, I do not know just what the Sena- 
tor’s proposal is. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does not the Senator provide for branches 
for regional banks? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Both bills provide for that. All these 
bills provide for that. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Do you limit them in the slightest degree? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Not at all. They can be formed with 
branches. When the term “branch” is used it should not be 
considered as a branch bank. I will illustrate it to the Senator: 
Suppose a regional bank is established in Chicago. The bank- 
ing business will be done there at Chicago, but the territory of 
Chicago, in the bill which I had the honor to report, will em- 
brace a number of States through the Northwest and the West 
and in the Mississippi Valley. For the convenience of the 
great banking center in that region it is proposed to permit the 
regional bank, under authority of the Federal board, to estab- 
lish branches—not branch banks, but branches—a branch to 
consist simply of an office, with two or three men it it, for the 
purpose of discounting the paper of the bank. If one is estab- 
lished at Kansas City, as would undoubtedly be the case, then 


the banks, naturally, in Kansas City that would desire to dis- 
count paper could bring their paper there and discount it, and 
the members of the branch representing the Chicago reserve 
bank would take that paper and give to the Kansas City bank, 
or the bank in the territory of Kansas City, a draft on the 
Chicago bank for the amount of money that the paper dis- 
counted amounted to. Then the Kansas City bank, or the other 
bank, would send that draft to Chicago and get either credit or 
currency for it, as is proposed. It involves no bank, but simply 
the branch or office of the big reserve bank at Kansas City. 
All the bills provide for that, and it is necessary on account of 
the great area of the country. It involves neither mystery nor 
anything dubious in its nature. 

But the point I desire to make in reply to the question of the 
Senator from Missouri is that under the bill which I have re- 
ported the Federal reserve board appointed by the President re- 
tains absolute control of each one of the reserve banks. It 
names a majority of the directors in each. It holds the reins 
of control of these reserve banks in its own hands. But under 
the bill reported by Senator Owen that control is lost. It is 
intrusted to the banking interests, the very banking interests 
that we have heard denounced as being the money devils of the 
country. It turns over to the banking interests of New York 
the control of the reserve bank in New York City. It turns 
over to the banking interests of Chicago the control of the re- 
serve bank in Chicago. 

In our opinion, that is not right. We believe in Government 
control, real and actual, all the time, and we do not believe that 
the banking interests in any community should be intrusted 
with that power. We are not necessarily suspicious of them, 
perhaps not as suspicious as some of the other gentlemen who 
have been making great speeches against the money devils, but 
we believe that this is a publie utility and that the control of it 
should be left in the hands of the agents of the Government of 
the United States. $ 

It is easy to see that if you place the control of a board of 
directors in the hands of the banking interests the powerful 
banks are the ones that are going to dominate it. Through 
their country correspondents and their great acquaintance they 
will be the ones who will elect the directors. They have an 
interest at stake; they have axes to grind. 

In your bill you practically give them unlimited power. You 
have some fine words in it about an equal treatment of all 
banks, but you know what have been the charges in the past 
about the discriminations that haye been made by the banking 
interests of New York when they were not in a reserve bank. 
They were not in a legalized trust; they were not in a legalized 
organization. They simply had interlocking directors, and they 
have been able to blacklist paper and blackball borrowers until 
men have been driven into bankruptcy because of the discrimi- 
nation of those New York interests. 

Yet you propose in your bill to turn over to their control the 
reserve bank of New York. You propose to turn over to the 
control of the banking interest the reserve bank of that district. 
That may be right. I do not think so, and I do not think the 
people of the United States after all this excitement over the 
Pujo investigation are going to be satisfied to have Congress put 
in the hands and under the control of the banking interests the 
control of this great public utility. 

Why do they want the control? The Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. SsarroTH] said that they will not come into the system 
until they get control. That may be true of some large banks 
that have axes to grind, but out in my part of the country the 
banks haye no such prejudice, I assure the Senator from Colo- 
rado, and I know what I am talking about. I have had more 
correspondence with the people of Nebraska—I have come in 
closer touch with them, I will venture to say—than any other 
Senator on this floor with the people of his own State. I have 
had to defend myself, and I have succeeded in doing it; and I 
know whereof I speak when I say that the people of Nebraska 
do not want to have the reserve banks controlled by the banking 
interests, and I know whereof I speak when I say that the peo- 
ple of Nebraska want to have the reserve banks owned by the 
people and not by the banking interests. 

Mr, SHAFROTH. I want to say to the Senator—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I want to say to the Senator from Ne- 
braska that it is nothing but human nature which prompts men 
to say that when our reserves and our capital are in a bank 
we want the control of it. I want to say that no matter how 
many men the Senator consulted, unless there was a fair dis- 
cussion before the people and they determined to come into a 
system where $400,000,000 of their money was to be controlled 
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by appointments which might in the end drift into a political 
management, that can not be urged with force. 

Of course, the Senator has the best motives in the wide world, 
and I have no criticism to make of him as to his changing his 
mind. It is natural that we should do that if we get a new 
light on a subject. But we can not avoid the conclusion that 
if the Senator’s bill is passed it will mean no bill. That is 
what it will mean. You might just as well tear this bill up 
now if you are going to insert in the bill a provision that when 
men put $400,000,000 into banks, their own money, they can 
not control the board of directors who handle that money. 
That is simply something that will kill the bill. It may be that 
a single bank has some good points in it, and it may be if you 
want a competing bank that is all right, but our bill is framed 
upon the theory that this is a bank of banks fer the purpose 
of preventing runs on banks, for the purpose of preventing 
failures in times of excitement. The banks, as a matter of fact, 
want and must have this place of discount in order to get the 
money. 

You will find that there is no man who will trust his money 
whe. he has not a voice in the control of the organization that 
is to handle it. You may say that individuals will say, “All 
right, I agree to that,” but when they come to the point where 
they are called on to put up the money, the result will be 
that you will find a failure of the system; and then you will 
have a law on the statute books that does not operate at all, 
with many changes as to the circulating medium and many 
changes in other respects. 

We have attempted to draw this bill upon the theory that it 
is a bank of banks. We are not providing an investment for the 
people, The people have hundreds of opportunities to invest. 
We are not providing in this bill for something that will create 
a rate of interest for somebody. We are providing for one 
specific thing, and that is for the mobilization of the reserves in 
order to prevent runs upon banks. 

One great people’s bank might be considered a good institution 
in a certain line, but when you consider that we have 25,000 
people’s banks now, what is the use of turning this into another 
people’s bank? Every national bank in the United States is a 
people's bank. Why? Because any five persons can get together 
and organize a bank and go into the banking system. If any 
community in the United States feels that the banks of that 
community are oppressive, all they have to do is to set up an 
opposition bank, and they have a perfect right to do it; and that 
becomes a people’s bank. We have not any necessity for more 
people’s banks, but we have a necessity for a bank of banks, for 
the purpose of giving discounts to banks so that they can prevent 
runs upon these institutions and thereby be of advantage to the 
people. 

To say, as a matter of fact, that these banks should be people's 
banks it seems to me is contrary to the very principles of our 
bill. It is diametrically opposed to it. It is absolutely a 
butchery of the bill as it came from the House. You do not 
want to mix a bank of banks with a people’s bank or a bank in 
which opposition or competition arises as against the other 
banks. 

if this provision were passed as the Senator says it should 
be, it would absolutely result in a destruction of the entire bill. 
We would have no system whatever, because it is necessary 
for the banks to come into it. You can not force them in. It 
is said that you can go out of the system. That is true, and if 
it is to their detriment they can go out and organize under a 
State law. Consequently they can not be forced into the sys- 
tem; they would say, “No; we will not accept your terms; we 
will not put our $400,000,000 into the hands of a board of di- 
rectors where we have not a majority of the directors. It 
means that the system would not be subscribed for. It means, 
. as a matter of fact, that it would be a failure. It would mean 
that the banks would not discount at these banks. It would 
mean a complete collapse and failure of the entire system, and 
that would mean that we would have no system at all. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I have heard the Senator from Colorado 
go over that ground a great many times, but he has never men- 
tioned the name of a bank that said it would not come in unless 
the banks had control of the board of directors. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Would the Senator put his money into the 
hands of anybody he could not control? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I have done so many times. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No; the Senator would not if it was a 
permanent inyestment. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I go to a bank and make my deposit, and 
I have no control over it. I go to an insurance company and 
buy my insurance and have no control over it. I go to the Post 
Office Department and make a deposit in the postal savings 
bank and I have no control over it. The Government runs it. 


Mr. SHAFROTH rose. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. If the Senator will permit me, before I 
conclude, the branch of the committee to which he belongs has 
itself been compelled to come to the same doctrines, because 
their bill provides that when the banks fail to subscribe a 
sufficient capital to maintain a reserve bank, then it shall be 
offered to the public, and if the public do not subscribe it 
shall be taken by the Government. So the Senator has been 
forced to come to the ownership of the stock by the people as 
a matter of necessity. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No; if the Senator will observe the lan- 
guage that is used, it says that it may be offered to the public. 
It, however, proposes that the banks shall subscribe for this 
capital stock, and if they do not subscribe they must go out of 
the system. There are many people who object to that, it is 
true, but nevertheless you can not have two sets of national 
banks, one belonging to the system and another national bank 
not belonging to it. The Senator has made citations, but that 
is a publie service. Of course, from the Post Office you get a 
public service, and there are certain things the officers of the 
Government have to comply with. The men who invest their 
money in a corporation always believe that the people who have 
the money there should have the control of that corporation. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, we are not proposing in 
our bill that the banks shall invest their money. This brings 
me to the most important part of the amendment which I have 
offered. It provides that the banks shall underwrite the sale of 
this stock and shall take it on sale, but that for 60 days the 
stock shall be offered to the public in small allotments, and that 
such part of the stock as the public does not take shall be taken 
by the banks themselves; but that when taken by the banks 
themselves it is a live asset which they can sell at will-and 
realize on when it becomes necessary to raise money for their 
depositors or desirable to raise it for their borrowers. 

Now, Mr. President, there is not a precedent in the world 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Right there I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does not his bill provide that these re- 
ser'ves shall be contributed by the member banks? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It does. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is what I thought. How many mil- 
lions of those reserves which are now the money and property 
of the member banks will be placed under his bill as reserves 
in the regional bank? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, ‘That is all a guess, of course. We will 
say, roughly speaking, $450,000,000, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is the point I was arriving at. The 
regional banks will have $450,000,000 independently of the 
question as to who shall subscribe for the stock? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Those same banks now haye those re- 
serves kept in banks over which they have no control. I opine 
that they will feel just as safe to have their reserves in great 
reserve banks, having nine directors, five selected by the Gov- 
ernment and four selected by themselyes. As it is now no bank 
has any power to select a director in a bank in which it keeps 
its reserves. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; it has power to select 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. And it has power 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It also has power to select the banks. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Fifty-two banks of the central reserve 
cities—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will have to call the 
attention of Senators to the rule. The Chair can not keep order 
unless they address the Chair and get permission to interrupt 
the Senator who is entitled to the floor. The Senator from Ne- 
braska will proceed. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I have stated that in my correspondence 
and in my. conversation with bankers in my State I have not 
found one who objected to having the Government of the United 
States select a majority of the board of directors in the reserve 
bank. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, the Senator heard what pro- 
test was made—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The Senator heard what protest was made 
by the bankers through their conventions and through the reso- 
lutions which were passed at various 

Mr. WILLIAMS. National bank associations, I think. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Resolutions which were passed by the 
yarious bank associations, one at Chicago particularly, that de- 
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manded representation upon the Federal reserve board. That 
board does not deal with the money as does the Federal reserve 
bank, but they proclaimed that it was tyranny to force them 
into a system where they did not have representation upon the 
Federal reserve board, though the Federal reserve board exer- 
eises only a governmental power, whereas the directors of the 
Federal reserve banks deal directly with the money, with the 
making of loans, and in every other transaction as a banker 
does, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes; I heard of that protest, but, with 
other members of the committee, I disregarded it. I did not 
regard it as of any moment, and experience has shown that the 
bankers had no idea that their protests would amount to any- 
thing or would be considered. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Do you not think—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Does the Senator not think that if a 
banker would protest against not haying representation upon 
the Federal reserve board, which does not-deal with money, he 
would not with ten times the power protest against lack of rep- 
resentation on the board of directors which had his money 
under their control—$400,000,000 of it—and he not be able to 
control it? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I will say in reply to the Senator that 
I have received literally thousands of letters since this agita- 
tion began, and I have not received a single protest from a 
banker against having Uncle Sam control the board of directors. 
If the Senator knows of any, I hope he will name one. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That question was never considered until 
after the committee got together after the hearing of the evi- 
dence. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Well, Mr. President, it has been several 
weeks since that report was made, and I have been out in touch 
with my people; I have had in my audiences practically every 
banker in the city of Omaha and many bankers from outside 
the city of Omaha, and I think if there had been a very violent 
protest some of them would have whispered it to me in some 
way. 

Mr, SHAFROTH. That might be true, but, as a matter of 
fact, all of the bills, cr at least the bill that we had before us, 
provided for six of the directors being appointed by the banks 
and three of the directors being appointed by the Government. 
That was assumed to be settled by those who appeared before 
the committee; and it does seem to me that, in view of that, the 
banks haye not had a fair opportunity to debate both sides of 
the question to determine which plan they favored. Viewing it 
from the standpoint of self-interest, it seems to me that they 
would naturally say that if they furnished the reserves they 
should have a majority of the board of directors. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I think that we are spend- 
ing too much time on the point. I want to go now to the 
other point involyed in the amendment, which is that the stock | 
in these banks shall be subscribed for and owned by the people 
and not by the banking interests of the country. 

In the first place, that is the condition in every country in 
the world, so far as I know. In Great Britain there are 10,000 
stockholders in the Bank of England; in France there are, as I 
recall it, between 20,000 and 30,000 stockholders in the Bank 
of France; in Germany I think the number is still larger; and 
I see no reason why in the reserve banks of the United States 
we should not have a hundred thousand stockholders—people 
who would be glad to have a 5 per cent investment, provided it 
is under Government control; people who would be glad to have 
a 5 per cent investment for small savings and small amounts of 
money; a 5 per cent investment free from city, State, or Na- 
tional taxation. I want to say, Mr. President, that, to my mind, 
the providing of that great investment for that large number 
of people will be an element of strength to the banking system 
of the United States. 

First, it will bring $106,000,000 of funds, now either idle or 
employed at a low rate of interest, into the great banking world. 
An addition of $106,000,000 to the banking capital of the United 
States will of itself be a great element of strength to the 
system. 

In the next place, you will haye an ownership of these banks 
without a yoting power, dependent upon the Government to elect 
the directors, without an ax to grind, having no selfish interest 
in the policy of the bank; you will have an ownership shifting 
from time to time, just as investments shift among the people. 
On the other hand, if you require the banks to subscribe the 
capital to this system, you practically compel them to take 
$106,000,000 out of the communities where it is employed, not 
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only profitably but efficiently, for the benefit of the communities, 
and compel them to part with 6 per cent of their capital and 
surplus and send it off to a remote regional bank, where it can 
only earn a small rate of interest as compared to what it is 
doing when actively loaned to the people. 

Mr. President, we know already that the banking capital of 
the United States is inadequate. That is a part of our trouble. 
It is inadequate compared with the banking capital of the Old 
World, and it is inadequate for a very natural reason. Each in- 


' dividual bank is trying to do as large an amount of business as 


possible on as small an amount of capital as possible. That 
policy, pursued through a long number of years in order to get 
dividends, has resulted in the deposits growing faster in pro- 
portion than the capital has grown. 

The capital is the margin of safety for depositors; and I 
think it is an evil that this disparity has gone on increasing 
between capital and deposits, because the margin of safety to 
the people has not been kept up. With an already inadequate 
capital it is now proposed in this bill to take some of what 
already exists away from the communities. It may be that 
the big banks in the big cities can do this easily enough, because 
they can turn their portfolio of securities into money very 
rapidly by rediscounts and get even; but I want to tell you that 
away off on the prairies of Nebraska, down on the prairies of 
Kansas, I will say to the Senator from Kansas [Mr. THOMPSON], 
out in Minnesota, in all the Western States, and, I think, in 
some of the Southern States, when you go into a little town 
where there are a couple of banks with $25,000 capital each, 
it is a different proposition. The farmers, merchants, and other 
people of substance in the town have gotten together a little 
capital; they have subscribed two hundred, or three hundred, 
or four hundred, or a thousand dollars each, and they have 
gotten together $25,000 capital. It is a big thing for them. You 
propose to take away $2,500 out of that community. That is 
one of the most serious objections to this bill. I found it so 
in talking to the people in my portion of the country, and I 
found it so in the communications which I have received. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do. 

Mr. OWEN. Would the Senator object to stating in that con- 
nection whether an individual bank such as he speaks of which 
contributes $2,500, can not, if it so desires, immediately obtain 
every dollar of that money again as a loan from the bank at 
probably 8 or 4 per cent? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Well, Mr. President, if you divide the 
country up into 8 or 10 or 12 regional bank districts, I say no; 
they will have to pay a higher rate out there. I will say 
furthermore, that I have not found any of them that wanted to 
make the exchange. 

I hold in my hand here an analysis of some 150 letters—I do 
not remember how many I haye received—from the national 
banks of Nebraska to whom I wrote. I addressed a letter to 
them and I said, “ Before you answer this letter I should like 
to have you call your board of directors together and give me 
the sentiment of the people of your community.” That was 
after the House bill passed and came to the Senate. One hun- 
dred and twenty banks stated that they were opposed to the 
bill as it came from the House. They were mostly small country 
banks in Nebraska, We have very few banks of any consider- 
able size there. Sixty-nine of them said they would probably. 
give up their national charters and join the State system. 
Fifty-five of them stated that they objected to the compulsory 
investment of capital, and some of them stated it in very strong 
language as one of the chief objections they had to the bill. 
Thirty-three of them complained that they had not any paper 
which came within the definitions of the bill, or had not enough 
paper of that kind to make it worth while for them to join the 
system. For that reason we have reported in our bill in favor 
of allowing reserve banks to discount a limited amount of six- 
months’ paper, which is the paper that the country banks in 
these remote regions largely deal in. 

Mr. OWEN. Would it be agreeable to the Senator if I should 
interrupt him further? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Certainly. 

Mr. OWEN. I wish to ask the Senator if he ascertained the 
sentiment of the people of Nebraska from addressing these let- 
ters to the bankers? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I was seeking to find out by these letters 
whether or not the national banks of Nebraska were going to 
come in or stay out of the system. I regarded it as one of the 
great dangers of the House bill that it would result in wreck- 
ing the national banking system, because niore than 3,000 of the 
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7,500 banks are small banks; and, if my letters from Nebraska 
are any gauge, it is absolutely true that the vast number of 
small national banks throughout the country would have dena- 
tionalized, and some of them are going to do it now. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do. 

Mr, POMERENE. I will ask the Senator if the answers to 
his letters were based upon the Glass bill as it came from the 
House, or upon the Senator's bill, or upon the bill which bears 
the name of the chairman of the committee? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. They were based upon that “ sacred docu- 
ment” as it came from the House, of which, as I have said, we 
were forbidden to dot an “i” or to cross a “t.” 

Mr. OWEN. By whom. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. And which we were commanded to pass 
without a hearing and without much investigation. 

Mr. POMEREND. Mr. President, I have been around these 
hallowed precincts for some time, and I have not heard that 
anybody has forbidden anybedy else to change his views or to 
criticize any bill that came from the House, or any bill that 
originated here. Anyone has a right to change his view. The 
Senator himself has changed his view a number of times. I 
say that not to his discredit, but simply for the purpose of 
showing that he bas been a free moral agent all these weeks. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator from Nebraska did not tell us by 
whom he had been ordered not to dot an “i” nor cross a “t,” 
and I would be glad if the Senator would disclose that valuable 
information, unless it is confidential with the Senator. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think I will leave that for the country 
to judge. I will take my chances on it. 

Mr. OWEN. If the Senator is content to leave that as an 
insinuation, it is for the Senator to do so. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I will take that liberty. In order that 
the Senate may understand the character of letter which I ad- 
dressed to these bankers, I shall take the liberty of reading it. 
It was dated September 23, 1913, five days after the bill came 
to our committee. The letter which I have in my hand is ad- 
dressed to the First National Bank, Utica, Nebr., and is a 
sample of the letters which I sent out. -It is as follows: 


GENTLEMEN: I am addressing this letter to the bank rather than 
select an officer, In the hope that before answering it the officer who 
8 tae letter may submit the questions to his associates on the 

ate. 

Under separate cover I am sending you a copy of the banking and 
currency bill as it passed the House of Representatives. It is now be- 
fore the Banking and Currency Committee, of which I am a_ member, 
and we are being urged to make an early report upon it to the Senate, 

I do not think it is necessary to say how we were being urged. 

I would like to know what you think of this bill. Do you think it 
will help the national banks in Nebraska to serve their customers? If 
the bill passes as it stands would your bank p> uto the new system, or 
would you give up your national charter and ome a State institution? 

If you favor the bill, please state In what particulars, and if you op- 
ee — poe sag tay 7 5 "will, be greatly. apprect 

re $ ¥ 
ated. ‘The pane of ot le bank on the names of your 5 Will not be 
mentioned by me in the committee hearlpgs or elsewhere If you desire 
to write confidentially. 

I received a very general response to that letter; not from all 
the banks, but from a very large number. I have read an an- 
alysis of their answers, and those answers convinced me at that 
time that the bill as it came from the House was a great menace, 
and that one of its serious defects was the compulsion put upon 
the national banks to join the proposed system or go out of the 
national banking system. 

That led me to consider very closely the idea of having the 
stock sold to the people. I haye said that every central bank in 
the countries of the Old World, where the banking systems have 
attained the highest degree of perfection, where runs are un- 
known and panics are practically unknown, where they have 
succeeded in improving upon their system generation after gen- 
eration until they have it nearly perfect—in every one of those 
countries the people own their central bank; they own their re- 
serve bank, and the stock is scattered, as I have said, between 
10,000 owners in England, between 20,000 and 30,000 owners 
in France, and the same number in Germany. So I say if prece- 
dent, experience, and example count for anything, certainly pub- 
lic ownership of the stock is a proper plan to adopt. f 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, the Senator from Nebraska 
has just referred to the banks of the Old World, in which the 
-people hold a substantial amount of the stocx 3 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. All of it. 


Mr. POMERENE. All of it. It is also true that those are, in 
yery truth, people’s banks, in which they discount their paper, 
make their deposits, and deal with them as we deal with our 
individual banks in this country, while in the bills which are 
now before the Senate none of the individual stockholders, in 
case there should be individual stockholders, would have any 
right to make any deposits in any of the reserve banks or to 
enjoy any of the privileges which usually exist between depos- 
itors and banks. Is not that correct? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Yes, that is correct; I do not think it is 
of any importance, however. The stock of those banks is 
owned by the people of those countries and not by the banks. 
The banks are not interested in the board of directors nor 
permitted to sit upon the board of directors if they buy the 
stock. Bear that in mind, Senators. The great central banks of 
the Old World, while they hold the reserves of the other banks, 
are not controlled by the banks; in fact, their independence is 
zealously guarded. Yet it is proposed in this country to create 
a banking trust and forever yest in the banks the possession 
and control and ownership of these reserve banks. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do. 

Mr. OWEN. Does the Senator wish the Senate to understand 
that the banks of Europe are required to put their reserves in 
these so-called public-utility banks? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I have not said so. I said they do it. 

Mr. OWEN. To what extent? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. They do it completely. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Why, Mr. President, the banks of Europe, 
in either Germany or France or England, keep practically noth- 
ing but till money in their vaults. They deposit their whole re- 
serves in the reserve banks, and they have not a thing to say 
about the management of the reserve banks. 

Mr. WILLIAMS and Mr. BRISTOW addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield, and to whom? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does not the Senator see the difference be- 
tween that condition and a condition of things where the law 
compels the banks to keep up the reserves of the regional banks? 
There is nothing in the law of France that compels anybody ex- 
cept a branch bank of the Bank of France to put its reserves 
in the Bank of France. There is nothing in the laws of Eng- 
land that compels the joint-stock company banks to put their 
reserves in the Bank of England. ‘There is nothing in the laws 
of Germany that compels any banks outside of the branch banks 
of the Reichsbank to put their reseryes in the vaults of the 
Reichsbank. Whenever they feel that the management is bad 
or unsafe they can withdraw them. 

A state of legal compulsion to maintain the reserves of the 


regional banks themselves, by depositing a part of the reserves 


of the member banks, must strike the Senator as a totally differ- 
ent thing from the voluntary deposit of one bank in another, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. In that respect, however, there is no 
difference between the bills. All bills require that these re- 
serves shall be kept in these banks, Our reserve system is en- 
tirely different from that of Europe. There is no reserve re- 
quired by law in Europe, A bank in the city of Berlin can keep 
2 per cent reserve, or 3 per cent, or 4 or 5 or 20 per cent, 
just as it pleases. The Jaw puts no compulsion upon it. It 
simply affords it an opportunity to keep its reserves in a great 
bank, under Government control, but it does not give it any 
voice in the control of that bank. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Neither has any other voluntary depositor 
any control of the bank. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. But in the bill which I have reported the 
banks are permitted to elect four out of the nine directors, so 
that they will have a voice in the policy of the bank; they will 
have an insight into the management of the bank; but the 
banks will place their reserves there, not because they control 
the bank, but because they believe it is under Government con- 
trol and is a safe place to put their money. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. One word further. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska further yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the position which the Senator has been 
advocating for the last quarter of an hour is correct, then why 
should he commit the illogicality of putting four representatives 
of the banks upon the board? If it be a horrible thing to let 
the bankers have the control of the board, why is it not in time, 
though not in degree, equally horrible to let them be represented 
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on the board at all? It is purely a public utility, purely for a 
public purpose, and the member banks are to have no voice 
about the management of the regional banks, Why not do as 
they do in the banks of Europe and make the entire board 
official or public? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, Mr. President, I bave great difficulty in 
pleasing the Senator from Mississippi. First, he criticizes me 
for having provided that the banks shall not have control of 
the board of directors, and now he criticizes me because they 
are permitted to have a minority in the board of directors. I 
will tell the Senator, possibly, why it is. It is because I am 
the great compromiser. I was even willing to compromise my- 
self by sitting with a lot of Republicans in order to stand by 
my conyictions, [Laughter.] 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr, President, if the Senator will pardon 
me, I do not criticize the Senator for giving the banks four 
members; but I criticize his argument, and the logicalness 
and soundness of it, when, after arguing for a quarter of an 
hour or more that the banks ought not to have any voice, and 
that the public ought to control the whole thing, he finally 
confesses in the course of his argument that he is giving them 
four members, thereby to that extent confessing that the con- 
tention contrary to his own was at least partially sound. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. If the Senator was only criticizing my 
argument, I shall not answer him, because I will admit that it 
is a very easy matter to criticize my argument. I am interested, 
not in my argument, but in the substance of this bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I was criticizing the Senator’s argument 
in the light of his position, which is his bill. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I served with the Senator from Missis- 
sippi in the House of Representatives, and I presume he often 
found occasion to criticize my arguments then. I have no 
expectation of living up to the standard of argument maintained 
by the Senator from Mississippi. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. A few moments ago the Senator from 
Nebraska said that we were creating a bankers’ trust, and very 
severely criticized that idea. I want to remind the Senator that 
in the bill which he introduced in April he did not permit any- 
body except a bank to become a stockholder in the reserve banks 
which he was creating. 

I do not mean that for a criticism of the Senator’s change of 
views, because I think it is very proper for him to change them; 
but I have a right to quote him as an authority and quote from 
his views at that time as against his views at the present time. 

The Senator from Nebraska is a man who has made a study 
of the banking question for many years. He has visited the 
banks of Europe. He has found how they operate. He came 
back here and introduced a bill which did not let a single person 
on the outside of the banks come in as a stockholder in the 
banks; yet he says we are creating a bankers’ trust because we 
have done the same thing that he did in the introduction of 
that bill. 

Not only that, but the Senator says it is outrageous not to 
let the Government have a majority of the board of directors. 
When you turn to this same bill of his, however, you find that 
he provided that every one of the nine directors of these reserve 
banks was to be elected by the banks, 

The bill that is presented here, both from the House and in 
the form of the Owen amendment, provides what? It provides 
that three of them shall be appointed by the Government, and 
it provides that six shall be appointed by the banks. Three of 
them, however, shall not be bankers. Three of them shall rep- 
resent industry and agriculture and manufacture, and they are 
removable by the Federal reserve board if they do anything 
that is wrong. 

Because we advocated that, and took our lesson from the bill 
which he introduced, the Senator charges that we are creating 
a bankers’ trust. We have provided for the election of only 
six out of the nine, with the right on the part of the Government 
to remoye three, and the right to appoint three in the first 
instance. Only three out of the nine are to be bankers; but 
in his bill everyone of the nine directors was to be appointed 
by the banks. 

I have not any doubt that a person can change his view; but 
he ought not to charge us with creating a bankers’ trust, when 
on the 8th day of April of this year he introduced a bill, after 
a thorough study of the European banks, and placed those 
provisions in a bill which would come infinitely nearer creating 
a bankers’ trust than our bill. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I thought possibly the 
statute of limitations had run against that bill. [Laughter.] 


Certainly there is no Senator here who can say that I ever 
asked him to vote for it. It did not take long after I had had it 
printed for me to see that it was no good. While I will not 
allow anyone else to change my mind for me—be that under- 
stood—I always reserve the right to change my own mind. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes; but does not the Senator think he 
ought to be a little more liberal than to accuse us of creating 
a bankers’ trust, when just seven or eight months ago he was 
creating a still worse one, if we are creating one? 

I do not object to the Senator changing his views. I know 
the very highest motive prompted him in doing so. I have not 
the slightest doubt that he changed his views honestly and 
without any ulterior motive whatever, because I know his high 
character; but it seems to me that when he introduced a bill 
of this kind, the authority for which we can quote from the 
Senator himself, it hardly becomes him to say that we have 
introduced a bill to create a bankers’ trust. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, the Senator from Colo- 
rado has made such a large portion of my speech that I hardly 
know where I am in my own speech at the present time; but 
as the Senator from Oklahoma desires to take the floor I shall 
hurry to the close of what I have to say. 

I want to call the attention of the Senate to the fact that in 
France the great reserve bank has a capital of $36,400,000; the 
Reichsbank, in Germany, has a capital and surplus of 
$58,000,000; the Bank of England has a capital of $70,000,000, 
all owned by the people. It is seriously proposed in this 
country, with nearly three times the population of France, 50 
per cent more population than Germany, and more than twice 
the population of England, to create 12 sickly little reserve 
banks, with an aggregate paid-in capital of only $50,000,000. all 
combined. 

Most of these little reserve banks would be smaller than the 
largest private institutions within their districts. They would 
be much smaller than the reserve banks in the big cities with 
which the country banks are already dealing; and to consider 
seriously that this amount of capital, split up into 8, 10, or 12 
reserve banks, would meet the-great requirements of the 
banking system for reserves and for discounts is, to my mind, 
nothing less than ridiculous, 

I believe if France has found it necessary, as she has, by 
experience to haye $36,000,000 capital massed in one institu- 
tion, and the Reichsbank $58,000,000 capitai massed in one 
institution, and the Bank of England $70,000,000 capital massed 
in one institution, it will hardly do for this country to under- 
take to do a banking business along the same lines by entering 
upon our business with an authorized capital and paying in 
only $50,000,000 and counting the liability of the banks as the 
rest of the capital. 

It is the practice for shaky business institutions in this 
country to start with an authorized capital of $200,000 and pay 
in $60,000 or $70,000, They print the word “authorized” in 
small letters and the “$200,000” in large letters, and imagine 
that they have some substance; but the only capital is the 
capital that is paid in in cash. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. So, in this case, the only capital of these 
banks worth considering at all is the capital that will be paid 
in gold, in hard gold, to be used by the banks; and the author- 
ized capital or the subscribed capital, being merely a liability 
of the subscribers, is not a safe capital with which to begin to 
do the great reserve banking business of the United States. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. In just a moment. 

So I say, Mr. President, that our provision which requires 
the $106,000,000 capital to be paid in in gold is the only safe 
way to begin business. I say it is a great deal better to have 
that money drawn from the pockets of the people and brought 
into the banking world fresh, to add to it and to strengthen it, 
than it is to take it from the banks, where it is now actively em- 
ployed, and place it in the reserve banks. I say, furthermore, 
that it will be safer for the people of the United States, safer 
for the depositors in the banks of the United States, safer for 
the borrowers who must apply to the banks of the United 
States, and safer for the banks that must apply to the reserve 
banks for discounts, not to have the ownership of these reserve 
banks monopolized by the banking interests. 

The Senator from Colorado objects to my statement that this 
is likely to create a banking trust. To compel the banks in the 
first instance to take this stock, and prohibit them from selling 
it, is to mass them together in practically a single organization, 
for all time, with a common interest. They will become a 
political power in every election. They will be knocking at 
the doors of Congress, and will be united in their demands. If 
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they are not a trust for the purpose of doing banking business, 
they will be a trust for the purpose of controlling the politics of 
the United States. 

The Senator says there are 25,000 banks in the United 
States. There are, and they have hundreds of thousands of 
stockholders, and each one of those banks is a center of power 
and influence. Unite all of them in a legalized banking trust 
and you do not know what monster you may be creating by law. 

You would not allow them to do it without law. The whole 
theory of our legislation has been that such combinations are a 
trust. I would rather have that stock ownership divided among 
the people. I would rather trust the control of those regional 
banks to the Government of the United States than to trust it 
to the banking interests, although I personally have a very 
good opinion of the banking interests of the United States. 

Mr. POMERENE. If I may be permitted to interrupt the 
Senator—— 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Certainly. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator from Nebraska says there is 
no analogy between the corporation that has a small amount of 
paid-in capital stock with an authorized capital stock of a very 
much larger amount and the capital of the regional banks which 
would be authorized with $106,000,000, with $53,000,000 paid in 
and the other $53,000,000 not to be paid in when the member 
bank or subscribing bank may will it, but to be paid in upon 
the call of the Federal reserve board at any time the condition 
of the bank may require it. When it is called in, as it would 
be if the Federal reserve board was composed of the right kind 
of men, the banks we propose would have the same capital as 
the banks which are provided for in the bill for which the 
Senator stands sponsor. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, if it became necessary in 
some great emergency, in the opinion of the Federal reserve 
board, to require the individual banks to pay in $50,000,000 in 
gold, the very conditions which made that necessary would make 
it almost impossible for the banks to do so. It is a great deal 
better to allow the people to pay it in now voluntarily than to 
trust to the future power of the Federal reserve board to compel 
banks to pay it in to meet an emergency. 

I have been surprised, Mr. President, at the unwillingness of 
my friend, the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN], to accept 
this amendment. It is in line with his whole political doctrine. 
I half believe that he believes in it to-day. 

Mr. OWEN. I will tell the Senator when I have a chance. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I will give the Senator a chance very 
gladly. I will give it to him now. I wish he would tell us 
why he does believe in it. 

Mr. OWEN obtained the floor. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. President 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. THOMPSON. Before the Senator from Oklahoma makes 
his address, I desire to make a short reply to some reference 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hircucock] has made to 
Kansas and to myself. 

He urged very strenuously that iť would be extremely advan- 
tageous to the people of Kansas to adopt the banking system 
he proposes in his bill, and he also stated that it is the desire 
of the people of Kansas to haye such a bill passed. I believe 
that he claims to have learned of this sentiment on his recent 
visit West. 

Mr. President, I wish to say that I also made a recent 
visit to my own State of Kansas, and I failed to find a single 
banker or business man who was favorable to the Hitchcock 
proposition. 

Furthermore, as some evidence as to how the bankers in my 
State stand on this proposition, the executive committee of the 
Kansas State Bankers’ Association, which is composed of some- 
thing Uke 980 bankers, met recently and adopted the following 
resolution: 

Resolved, That it is the judgment of the executive committee of the 
Kansas State Bankers’ Association that the interest of the American 

ple will be best served by provision in the currency bill for not less 
han 12 Federal reserve banks for the especial reason that a stringency 
would not affect the whole country as now, but would be confined to its 
particular zone. 

A member of this association, in submitting this resolution, 
has written me a letter explaining the views of the bankers on 
this important question, which I think it would be of some im- 
portance at this particular time in the consideration of this 
question to read, and I desire to read it. 

In reference to the Inclosed resolution, passed at an executive meeting 
of the Kansas State Bankers’ Association in. Kansas City last week. 


| eka me to suggest that you do not allow anyone to 5 the real 
8 this currency bill. The real issue in this bill is the 12 regional 


The opponents of the bill, in my pero would surrender to every 
feature it if the Government would give in and compromise on one 
sere bank with branches: In our opinion, we need the bill just as 


t is. 
nt time all our reserves are in one place In the East, 


At the 
and each time Ln te gets into difficulty the entire country is para- 
e 


We have 5 of that. I believe. 
The new currency bill is like the new ocean liner; it has 12 air- 
tight compartments, Bi one of which may be punctured and the ship 


still float in good shape. 
I hope you will stick to the new plan of 12 regional banks. All the 


banks outside of the general reserve cities should be for ft, and 1 
believe many of them are, if you could get next to them confidentially, 
providing they understand the bill. 

T have also submitted the substitute proposed by the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEN] to the State banking department of 
my State, and I have a short letter from Mr, P. E. Laughlin, 
the assistant commissioner, which I also desire to read: 

Have to thank you for remembering me with or of the new cur- 
rency bill as agreed upon by the party caucus, a assure you that 
personally I am hig! 


Ih it 8 en A T DAINe i ill tir 
0 W. 0 „ as ev 
mitintactory to the tatereste of the entire eountey: F 

I have also submitted the bill to various national bankers of 
my State, and I have yet to learn of a single banker who dis- 
approves of the measure. 

I have several letters here, but I will refer to only one this 
evening, as it expresses the sentiment of all. It is as follows: 


I to. acknowledge receipt of copy of the currency” bill as agreed 
on 3 e Democratic caucus and thank you very much for same. 

I have read the bill through somewhat hasti but am very favor- 
ably impressed with it in its present form, and think it is erhaps as 
near right as it is possible for us to expect. It is very much improved 
over the House bill, and I believe it will be a workable bill and one 
that all bankers will approve, in that they will accept the terms of 


same. 

I feel that it is quite eae a that a bill would be enacted that 
would meet with the approval of the national banks, and one that would 
be so attractive that other banks would come into the tem, for it 
is not only that all banks already in the system should stay by it, 
but that the inducement would be so strong that new Danks could come 
in and State banks already organized could have the benefit of same, 
thus making it a strong national proposition. 

This, I think, the Senator from Nebraska will find is the sen- 
timent of the people of Kansas on this proposition, and of the 
bankers in particular. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, this great question, which we 
have been studying in the United States for many years, has 
had every detail of it subjected to microscopic examination. It 
has surprised me to see the insistence of the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hrroncock] upon amendments which would 
greatly impair the efficiency of the plan proposed by the House 
of Representatives and which is now presented, with certain 
amendments, by the Democrats upon the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

We have in the United States 25,000 independent, individual 
banks, each bank having its stockholders, composed of the citi- 
zens of the city or town or village where the bank is located, 
the stock owned by the people, the banks managed by the people, 
just as much as a grocery store would be managed by a little 
grocery company that might gather together $25,000 of capital 
and conduct a grocery business for its immediate vicinity. 
These banks haye each and every one of them their own reserve 
required by law, but in time of trouble they bave no place to 
go; they must rely upon themselves, because they have no ade- 
quate security except in their own vaults. When a panic sweeps 
across the country and they call for their reserves deposited as 
open accounts in the reserve cities or the central reserve cities 
they are told that there is a panic on and they can not then get 
their reserves; much less can they get other needed accommo- 
dation or available currency with which to meet the demands 
upon them. Thus the panie conditions are emphasized and 
made much worse by almost unavoidable competition of banks 
seeking and hoarding cash as reserves in their own vaults, 

In devising this new system of mutual cooperative assistance, 
if we had 12 Federal reserve banks, we would be concentrating 
on an average of 2,000 of these banks in each one of the 12 
banks, because there are 25.000 of these independent banks, 
In effect, what we are doing here is providing a plan of mutual 
cooperation between these banks.. We have had the wise and 
efficient example of self-assistance set to us in the clearing- 
house associations of the city banks, where they stand back to 
back in times of a run or of a panic. 

When a run is made upon some single bank within the con- 
fines of a city like Chicago, for example, all the banks in the 
clearing house lock arms and stand guard together and furnish 
the necessary cash or credits to meet the demands made upon 
any one of their members. They do this voluntarily. They do 
it out of an instinct of self-preservation. They do it because 
it is obvious common sense that they join themselves together 
in self-defense. And now we are arranging a plan by which 
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an average of 2.000 of the banks may lock arms as members of 
a Federal reserve bank. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And legally. 

Mr. OWEN. And do R by law under the safeguard and the 
patronage of the United States, under a plan by which their 
reserves are concentrated in one of these regional reserve 
banks, under the protection of the Government, whereby they 
can get obligations of the United States in the form of Federal 
reserve notes—good currency—against their commercial bills. 
So there can not arise again in this country at any time a serious 
stringency or a panic which can not be instantly abated by all 
the money which is necessary to restore confidence and to put 
an end to the monetary panic. 

Now, in these net less than 8 nor more than 12, regional 
banks proposed in our measure, it is proposed that these 
banks which are going to be established under a charter of the 
United States shall hold a certain part of the legal reserves of 
the member banks. Altogether the member banks will put into 
these Federal reserve banks four hundred and odd million dol- 
lars of reserves, if all the national banks come in, and over 
$600,000,000 of reserves if all the State banks come in. 

We propose that these banks—whose stock is owned by thou- 
sands of citizens—shall be the stockholders in these Federal 
reserve banks established for the mutual protection of the mem- 
ber banks themselyes. It is a bankers’ bank indeed. It is 
established for that purpose. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrencock], instead of 
contenting himself with maintaining the proposal of the House 
of Representatives to establish a bankers’ bank for the pur- 
pose of enabling these banks to protect each other, is under- 
taking to tear it to pieces by proposing to establish reserve 
banks upon a totally different policy. He demands a people's 
bank, the stock owned by the public, and that the banks, asked 
to contribute from $400,000,000 to $600,000,000 of reserves, shall 
not be in control of these establishments which are intended to 
protect them, which are built up for the purpose of giving them 
stability, but that the banks that may be compelled to put in 
six hundred millions of reserves shall have only a minority rep- 
resentation on the board of directors. 

Pos WILLIAMS, In their own mutual insurance associa- 
tions? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; a minority representation in their own 
mutual insurance associations. In Europe there is a totally 
different state of affairs. We see in Europe great public utility 
banks, the stock owned by the public, receiving private deposits 
and extending private discounts; but in Europe they have just 
a few big, strong, powerful banks like the Credit Lyonnais in 
France, with branches everywhere throughout the country; and 
the Government of France was compelled in self-defense to 
establish a bank directly competitive with these big banks that 
otherwise would have been able to throttle competition and 
establish a dangerous private monopoly in banking. The Bank 
of France was not established as a means of protecting an in- 
dividual competitive banking system such as we have in this 
country. They have no such bank system in France as we 
have in America. They do not have individual banks at every 
crossroads as we have. The Credit Lyonnais, a gigantic estab- 
lishment, has its branches everywhere, and the Government 
had to establish a competing bank, which has the stock held 
by the public, which allows individuals to deposit in the Bank 
of France, which allows individuals to come to the Bank of 
France and get discounts and borrow money as low as 5 
francs. An individual can borrow $1 from the Bank of France. 
It is in direct competition with the big banks of France, and 
it was necessary in order to provide the French people a rea- 
sonable rate of interest by that competitive plan. 

The American idea has been quite different. The American 
plan has been one of competition between 25,000 individual 
banks which are not permitted to have branches, the Corn Ex- 
change Bank of New York being one of the yery few exceptions 
which is conducting branches. i 

Under the American system we have relied upon competitive 
banking in the United States, and now this bill proposing these 
8 to 12 regional reserve banks is intended to enable the indi- 
vidual bank to fulfill its function by providing it with a place 
where it can always—not sometimes, but always, under every 
condition and in all circumstances—discount its commercial bills 
of a qualified class and get currency, where it can always get 
relief, and, therefore, where its individual freedom is for the 
first time established in the United States, 

We are establishing the individual freedom of the individual 
bank; we are enabling the individual bank to perform its func- 
tion without fear or a quivering cowardice that dares not go 
against the secret word that passes out from New York all 


along the line that “there are going to be tight times.” We 
have heard that deadly whisper too many times in this country; 


that secret, sinister, base, cowardly cry of fire! fire! fire! 


The banks of this country when they hear that cry know 
that a stringency is on; they know that a panic can be created 
by making the banks of the country feel that deadly fear. They 
started out to do it just a few months ago, aud the Secretary of 
the Treasury had to announce to the country that there were 
$500,000,000 in printed money available to meet the demands. 
They started it again and he announced that the fuds of the 
Federal Treasury would be freely put out in this country upon 
proper collateral in order to put an end to that fear which was 
being stirred up by a few selfish men. 

We propose by this plan to establish freedom in this country; 
we propose by this plan to establish a freedom of competitive 
banking in this country, in order that these banks may fulfill 
their proper functions by competition. We do not propose to 
have our plans miscarry and torn to pieces by the bad advice of 
the Senator from Nebraska. The Senator from Nebraska has 
been a student of this matter; he has studied the question for 
years, and it does not avail for him to demand leadership in 
this matter when just a few months ago he proposed all kinds 
of plans which he now decries. Why should he be followed as 
the only prophet who can see the truth? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Oklahoma whether or not he has changed his mind during that 
time on any important feature of this bill? 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator from Oklahoma has not changed 
his mind as to Senate bill 884, which I am now going to read. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I should like to ask the Senator whether 
he has changed his mind on the subject of the public ownership 
of the stock? 

Mr. OWEN. He has not. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the Senator permit me to read some 
remarks that the Senator from Oklahoma made on that subject? 

Mr. OWEN. With pleasure. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I read as follows: 


SUGGESTION. 


It is su ted that if the general public were allowed to subscribe 
to these Federal reserve banks for a limited sum, the capital could 
Nea be obtained for these Federal reserve banks by popular sub- 
scription. 

e stockholders of the Bank of England, of the Imperial Bank of 
Germany, and of the Bank of France are private persons, and it is an 
advantage for the banks of the country to be mitted to take this 
stock rather than to have it subscribed by private persons. 

If the subscription by the banks is made merely permissive, then the 
stock books should be opened to the public, and 1 believe this would be 
a wise adjustment of the objection and would popularize the Federal 
reserve system. 

e. * eo . s * * 

If private persons are allowed to hold stock in the Federal reserve 
banks, there would be no reason why a bank withdrawing should not 
be allowed to sell its stock to anyone who wishes to buy. 

* s s 


$ e . * 

It Is provided by this section that the capital stock shall not be 
hypothecated, the reason for which is obvious. Jf, however, private 
8 were permitted to acquire stock in these eral reserve banks, 

ere would be no good reason why such person should not hypothecate 
or sell such stock. 

* * * . s > > 

In case private persons are allowed to take stock in these banks, it 
would be proper to allow the stock to be sold by the bank at its option. 

Some o e banks baving complained that it is unfair to them to 
require them to take stock in the Federal reserve banks, the bill might 
be judiciously modified so as to make the subscription for stock by the 
banks permissive, but not compulsory, permitting the general pp le to 
subscribe for this stock on a 4 per cent guaranteed basis without a 
double liability, and permitting the Government directors of the Fed- 
eral reserve ks to act as voting trustees for the stock held by the 
public. 

s La s * * 


s . 
Permitting the paoue to subscribe to the stock of the Federal reserve 
banks and not making the subscription to the stock compulsory on the 
banks would tend to popularize the banks and obviate the opposition of 
those banks who think their subscription to the stock should be op- 
tional with them. ; 

Mr. President, I think that is splendid doctrine, and the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma thought so on the 26th day of June of this 
year. 

Mr. OWEN. 
notes very well. 


I will answer the Senator. I remember the 
The banks at that time were declaring with 


great vehemence that they would not come in; that they did 
not feeling willing to enter a system where the United States 
Government was going to control the Federal reserve board. 
The alternative was then suggested that, if they were not going 
to come in, there was a way to get the necessary capital to pro- 
tect the banking interests of this country and to protect the 
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stability of the commerce of this country by putting this stock 
out to public subscription. 

Mr. President, even in the bill which we have finally presented 
we have provided that if the banks do not accept the conditions 
imposed by the bill, in that contingency the stock will be offered 
to the public, because this country is not going to permit its 
commerce, its industries, its productive energies to be paralyzed 
by any future financial panic. There is no inconsistency in it, 
We have in this proposed system not only a plan to protect the 
banks themselves, but we are in this system also proposing to 
put a large amount of the United States funds into these 
banks—probably not less than $200,000,000 of money. 

It is only a reasonable and just thing that when we do that, 
we ought to have the security of a list of stockholders who shall 
put in a substantial amount of money on their own part, and 
we ought to haye a double liability. In the proposal which we 
have submitted we require the banks to subscribe for $106,000,000 
and to pay in one-half of that, but we also require them to be 
subject to a double Liability on $106,000,000, or a liability of $212,- 
000,000, against the national banks alone, which is about the 
amount that the Government of the United States will expect 
1 put into the Treasury of the Federal reserve banks as public 

unds. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Nebraska on April 8 insisted 
in his bill that there shou!d be not less than 20 nor more than 25 
Federal reserve banks, and yet in the committee he was disposed 
to demand one central bank, although the Democratic National 
Party declared against a central bank. There were others. who 
preferred a central bank. Some thought that, as an economic 
theory, it was better. I am not finding any fault with that; I 
am only pointing out that the Senator from Nebraska has not, 
after his study of years on this matter, been altogether com- 
mitted against the regional reserve plan. 

In April last he agreed to a proposal for 20 or 25 regional 
reserve banks—not less than 20 nor more than 25—while in the 
proposal he submits now he says four banks, and then au- 
thorizes in two years not more than eight additional banks,” 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Oh, no. 

Mr. OWEN. Oh, yes; the bill speaks for itself, if the Senator 
will read it. - 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Oh, no; the Senator is entirely mistaken, 
I do not propose eight additional banks in two years. As a con- 
cession to the sentiment for eight, we inserted a clause per- 
mitting the Federal reserve board, appointed by the President, 
if they found it desirable after two years’ experience, to add 
them. We did not add them, and we think the board will neyer 
add them. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator put in a provision: 

That after Federal reserve banks have been organized and in oper- 
ation for a period of two years in said four Federal reserve cities, 
the Federal reserve board may, in its discretion, from time to time, 
designate not to exceed in all eight additional Federal reserve cities 
with the requisite Federal reserve districts appurtenant thereto, and 
for that purpose may alter and change the limits and areas of exist- 
ing Federal reserve districts. 

Showing that he had no feeling of certainty that 12 banks 
would not be required. 

It is comparatively easy after you have established 12 banks 
to combine those banks and make a lesser number, but after 
you have once established a smaller number it is extremely diffi- 
cult to cut them to pieces; it is almost impossible. The Senator 
himself will not say to the Senate that he believes it possible 
to cut those four banks up after they have once been estab- 
lished. He does not believe it within the bounds of reason. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. On the contrary, I took the trouble 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I took the trouble to draw a provision, 
whieh the Senator will find in the bill, in which a plan is pro- 
vided by which the Federal reserve board can and may add to 
the number of reserve banks if it finds*it desirable to do so. I 
was so confident, and I am so confident, that experience will 
vindicate the position that they are not desirable that I am per- 
fectly willing to trust the board with the power to add them if 
it finds it necessary or desirable to do so. 

Mr. OWEN. But the Senator did not stop there. He pro- 
vided that the notes which were to be issued as bank currency 
should be redeemed in lawful money only and not in gold. 
Now the Senator can not permit them to be redeemed in lawful 
money, but only in gold. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator. š 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. If the Senator desires to discuss that old 
bill of mine which was merely a tentative proposal which I in- 
troduced for the purpose of having it printed, he should bear in 


mind the fact that those were nothing but bank notes; they 
were not United States promises to pay. 

Mr. OWEN. Oh, yes; I understand that, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. And I think it is rather a useless contri- 
bution to this debate to discuss a measure which the author 
himself abandoned about as soon as he devised it. 

Mr. OWEN. Oh, I think the Senator was quite right in 
abandoning it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator will recall the fact that I 
myself called the attention of the committee to the bill which 
I had introduced, and said that it was an indication of the 
yalue of study and the taking of testimony in the matter. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator is quite right. I commend him to 
further study. 

Section 15 of Senate bill 384 provides: 

Src. 15. That each reserve association shall be governed by a board 
of nine directors, six of whom shall be elected by allowing each bank 
belonging to the reserve association one vote, and three of whom shall 
be elected by allowing to each bank one vote for each shire of stock 
held by it. The board of directors shall elect a president, vice presi- 
dent, and cashier, who shall have the usual powers of such officers, but 
no person who is an officer or director in any bank shall be eligible 
for president, vice president, or cashier of a reserve association. 

In other words, these banks were to be governed absolutely 
by the banks without the Government having a single director 
and without the Government having any supervisory power 
whatever over the banks. The fatal defect of this bill intro- 
duced by the Senator from Nebraska was that it put into 
private hands the control of the credit system of the United 
States. That was the very fatal objection found in the central- 
bank plan proposed by the so-called Aldrich bill, written, I 
believe, not by Mr. Aldrich, but by a distinguished Senator 
who adorns this Chamber. The one great thing in common 
between the proposal of the Senator from Nebraska and the 
Aldrich bill is that in both cases the control of the credit system 
was put in private hands. 

The Senator has studied this matter; he has changed his 
old plan. I do not complain of any man changing his plan as he 
studies a question; I think that is right; but I call attention to 
the fact that the advice which is now being given to us so 
zealously, so insistently, and so persistently by the Senator from 
Nebraska will result in increasing the 18,000 State banks by 
probably 7,000 national banks in addition, because he proposes 
now to take from the national banks over $400,000,000 of their 
reserves, and say to them, “We are going to manage your 
reserves by a governmental bureaucracy, which will name the 
president of each reserve bank, which will name the cashier 
of each reserve bank, which will name the teller of each reserve 
bank, which will name every employee of the reserve bank, 
which will write its by-laws, which will administer its affairs, 
and the $400,000,000 which will be taken from you by law and 
put into these banks you will be permitted to see administered 
by four directors, if you choose to elect them, and you may go 
up there and look on.” Will they come in? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I understand the Senator from Oklahoma 
is a large stockholder and a director in a national bank. I ask 
him, would his bank stay out of the system if he and his asso- 
ciates were not permitted to select a majority of the directors 
in the reserve bank? 

Mr. OWEN. I will say to the Senator that I should think 
that the directors of any national bank would look with great 
aversion upon a system which took from them their reserves 
and did not permit them to safeguard those reserves. Under the 
plan which we propose the banks, although allowed to admin- 
ister the affairs of the Federal reserve bank by choosing six 
directors, three of whom must be chosen to represent the pub- 
lic interest, but still acceptable to the banks, still trusted by 
the banks—those six directors with three Government directors 
sitting across the table from them, with one of the Government 
directors being chairman of the board, with the entire board 
subject to removal by the Federal reserve board for any mis- 
conduct whatever, are under the safeguard and the protecting 
care of our great Government; but the banks that put in over 
$400,000,000, representing the savings and the money belonging 
to the stockholders, representing hundreds of thousands of our 
citizens—the banks, while they conduct the administrative part 
under the safeguard of the Government, we need not fear that 
they will administer the affairs of the bank unfaithfully. But 
we are not willing after having denied the banks any represen- 
tation whatever upon the Federal reserve board, upon which 
they have strenuously insisted, upon which they have declared 
that unless they did have representation they would not enter 
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the system. The evidence was brought to us by the authorized 
representatives of the American Banking Association that un- 
less they had representation upon the controlling board they 
would not come in. 

We have tried to give the banks a reasonable right to safe- 
guard their own funds and to administer their own funds under 
the supervising care of the United States, administered with 
full power in the Federal reserve board, and with three repre- 
sentatives at the table of every board of directors of each of the 
Federal reserve banks. 

The Senator from Nebraska not only insists upon changing 
the entire policy proposed in this bill as to the stockholders, 
but also proposes to reduce the number to four, and he advises us 
with great zeal that we were instructed not to change a letter 
of the bill coming over from the House, not to cross a “t” nor 
to dot an “i,” and yet in the same breath he tells you that we 
have changed that bill until only 40 per cent of it remains. 

What kind of consistency is this? When I challenge him to 
name the man, No; he will not.” The obvious meaning is that 
the President of the United States has exercised tyrannical 
power over the Senate of the United States, and has sent forth 
an edict that not a letter shall be changed in the House bill, 
not the crossing of a “t” nor the dotting of an “i.” I say to 
the Senator from Nebraska that I regard it as poor party loy- 
alty to misrepresent the President of the United States. 

I asked the Senator in the committee room whether er not 
the President ever had approached him in any indelicate way 
with regard to this matter, because in the committee room I 
had frequently to meet this insinuation ; and the Senator replied 
that he had not been approached indelicately by the President 
in any way. 

Mr. President, it is a strange thing that the Senator from 
Nebraska is the only Democrat in this body who knows what 
the Democratic sentiment is in the Senate and in the House 
and in Nebraska. It was a great reception the Senator got in 
Omaha. That great chamber of the chamber of commerce, hold- 
ing 300 citizens, was filled to overflowing. How many Repub- 
licans were there, how many bankers were there who did not 
have any politics one way or the other, is not recorded. But the 
Senator not only reproaches the President of the United States 
for a fault which he has not committed, but he goes further 
and he reproaches his party associates with having held a secret 
caucus and throttled debate. 

I will say that as far as the caucus was concerned, I hare 
preferred an open caucus. I have preferred a stenographer in 
the caucus; and who ever heard of a real secret caucus? There 
is no more secrecy in a caucus than there is in executive sessions 
in the Senate, and that is a standing joke. There is no secrecy. 

And let us look at the action of the Democratie Party in caucus, 
if you please, on this bill. Here this bill, containing principles 
of government which have been discussed now for five years, 
came to us after the subject matter had been particularly in- 
quired into by both branches of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives, in the Pujo report, and 
in the Glass hearings, and thousands and thousands of pages 
of printed matter published upon this question. The matter, 
debated at length in the Democratic caucus of the House, de- 
bated on the floor of the House, finally comes over to us. 
Month after month we bear witnesses, beginning on the 2d of 
September, over two months, taking thousands of pages of 
evidence—3,200 pages—and after it is all over, then debating 
with our brethren on the Republican side in the committee. 
The committee will bear witness that we considered the matter 
as a committee in good temper, without partisanship; but 
finally we came to a parting of the ways. It became perfectly 
obvious that the Republican members preferred a central bank. 
The Democratic members were opposed to a central bank. 
And after we had discussed it for two weeks in the committee, 
then we separated quietly, peacefully, by common consent, I 
take it. The Democratic members perfected the measure ac- 
cording to their conception of what was best. The Republican 
members, with the Senator from Nebraska. did the same thing. 
And when that work was concluded the Democratie conference 
met and considered the report made by the Democratic mem- 
bers, but they did more. They considered also the report made 
by the Senator from Nebraska and the five Republican members 
of the committee, and they adopted a number of things which 
had merit. 

There was no partisan hostility. It is a difference of the 
point of view, and the Democratic Members of this body met to- 
gether In conference, as they ought to do, because they are 
charged with the responsibility of government before the coun- 
try. They can not turn over that responsibility if they would; 
much less would they turn it over properly to the Senator from 
Nebraska and the Republicans of this body. 


Why should the Senator from Nebraska turn the control of 
the Senate in this important matter over to the Republicans? 
They are not responsible to the people under the present circum- 
stances. We have party responsibility. 

Mr. President, this matter has been debated on this particu- 
lar section for a number of hours. At this late hour I do not 


wish to detain the Senate longer. The Senator from Nebraska, 
with the cross-questioning which consumed much of his time, 
has given about four hours to discussing this proposed amend- 
ment. I do not know whether anyone else desires to discuss 
this matter further, but I think the time has come to dispose of 
this contention, and I move to lay upon the table the amendment 
of the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Oklahoma a question? 

Mr. OWEN. Certainly. 

Mr. GRONNA. The Senator referred to the fact that under 
the provisions of his bill the banks would be required to place 
about $400,000,000 in the reserve banks, which, of course, is 
true. 

Mr. OWEN. Yes. 

Mr. GRONNA. Is it not also true, however, that the people 
would have six dollars in these reserve banks to every dollar 
placed there by the bankers? Is it not true that the national 
banks have a capital of about a billion dollars? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; that is true. = fi 

Mr. GRONNA. And that the people have deposits in those 
banks of nearly $7,000,000,000? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; that is true; and in order to protect the de- 
posits of the people in those banks it is of the highest importance 
to the people to enable the banks to act together and protect their 
reserves and to protect each other by having these reserves kept 
in large reservoirs, where the Government may furnish them 
also with elastic currency. It protects the depositors and will 
give the depositors a protection which they never have had in 
the past, and which will put an end to failure of national banks 
or member banks except where there is absolute theft of the 
funds. 

I move to- lay upon the table the amendment of the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Oklahoma to lay on the table the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. On that I demand the yeas and nays. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I make the point of no quorum. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I ask the Senator from Oklahoma not to 
press the motion at this time. It was my intention to speak 
this evening, and I yielded what I thought was the preference to 
him. 

Mr. WEEKS. There are three Senators on this side prepared 
to speak this evening. If we are going to have that kind of a 
motion at 10 minutes of 11, I make the point of no quorum. 

Mr. OWEN. It is not necessary to make the point of no 
quorum for that purpose, because I am perfectly willing to 
withdraw the motion. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I rise to a question of order. 
The suggestion of the absence of a quorum haying been made, 
we can not do anything else but to have the roll called. 

Mr. BRANDEGED. I ask for the regular order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 


swered to their names: 4 
Ashurst Hollis Overman Smith, S. C. 
Bacon ughes Owen Smoot 
Brady James Page Sterling 
Brandegee Jobnson Pi Stone 
Bristow Kern Pomerene Swanson 
Bryan Ransdell Thom 
Burton Lea Robinson Thornton 
Chilton Lewis Root Vardaman 
Colt Lippitt Shafroth alsh 
Crawford Martine, N. J. Sheppard Weeks 
Cummins yers Shields Williams 
Gore Newlands Shively 

Gronna Norris Simmons 

Hitchcock O'Gorman Smith, Ga. 


Mr. JAMES. My colleague [Mr. BRADLEY] is unavoidably de- 
tained from presence here. He bas a general pair with the 
junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Kern]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. The 
Senator from Oklahoma has withdrawn his motion to lay the 
amendment on the table. 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President, it being now 2 minutes of 11 
o'clock, I move that the Senate adjourn until to-morrow morn- 
ing at 10 o'clock. 
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The motion was agreed to; and (at 10 o’clock and 58 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, December 
12, 1918, at 10 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Exccutive nominations rcecived by the Senate December 11, 1913. 
PROMOTION IN THE REVENUE-CUTTER SERVICE, 

Third Lieut, Roy Ackerman Bothwell to be second lientenant 
in the Revenue-Cutter Service of the United States, to rank as 
such from July 19, 1913, in place of Second Lieut. Muller Stuntz 
Hay, promoted. 

AYPRAISER OF MERCHANDISE. 

Thomas Butterworth, of Ohio, to be appraiser of merchandise 
at Cincinnati, in the district of Ohio, in place of George H. 
Kolker, superseded, 

COLLECTORS OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 

Frank B. Niles, of Ohio, to be collector of internal revenue 
for the tenth district of Ohio, in place of William V. McMaken, 
superseded, 

Harry H. Weiss, of Ohio, to be collector of internal revenue 
for the eighteenth district of Ohio, in place of Alfred N. Rod- 
Way, superseded, 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS. 

Robert N. Bell, of Alabama, to be United States attorney, 
northern district of Alabama, vice Oliver D. Street, resigned. 

Rogers H. Burnett, of Pennsylvania, to be United States at- 
torney, middle district of Pennsylvania, vice Andrew B. Duns- 
more, resigned. 

James L. MecClear, of Idaho, to be United States attorney, 
district of Idaho, vice Curg H. Lingenfelter, term expired. 

Alexander D. Pitts, of Alabama, to be United States attorney, 
southern district of Alabama, vice James B. Sloan, appointed 
by court. 

Thomas D. Samford, of Alabama, to be United States attor- 
ney, middle district of Alabama, vice Warren S. Reese, resigned. 
UNITED STATES MARSHAL. 

Albert Bollschweiler, of New Jersey, to be United States mar- 
shal. district of New Jersey, vice Thomas J. Alcott, resigned. 

RECEIVERS OF PUBLIC MONEYS. 

Fred A, King, of Grand Rapids, Mim., to be receiver of public 
moneys at Cass Lake, Minn., vice Elisha B. Wood, term 
expired. 

Otto R. Meyer, of Dickinson, N. Dak., to be receiver of public 
moneys at Dickinson, N. Dak., vice William A. McClure, term 
expired. 

REGISTERS OF LAND OFFICE. 

Peter M. Ringdal, of Crookston, Minn., to be register of the 
land office at Crookston, Minn., vice Arthur P. Toupin, whose 
term will expire December 15, 1913. 

A. G. Swindlehurst, of Wadena, Minn., to be register of the 
land office at Cass Lake, Minn., vice Lester Bartlett, term 
expired, 

William J, Wood, of Sundance, Wyo., to be register of the 
land office at Sundance, Wyo., vice Joseph Lytle, removed. 

SUPERVISING STEAMBOAT INSPECTOR. 

Eugene E. O'Donnell, of Massachusetts, to be supervising in- 
spector, fifth district, Steamboat-Inspection Servico vice John 
D. Sloane, resigned. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
QUARTERMASTER CORPS. 

Maj. Herbert M. Lord, Quartermaster Corps, to be lieutenant 
colonel from March 4, 1913, vice Lieut. Col. Beecher B. Ray, 
whose recess appointment expired by constitutional limitation 
March 3, 1913. 

CAVALRY ARM. 


Maj. John C. Waterman, Cavalry, unassigned, to be lieutenant 
colonel from December 2, 1913, vice Lieut. Col. Thomas J. Lewis, 
Cavalry, unassigned, retired from active service December 1, 
1913. 

CORPS OF ENGINEERS. 
“Maj. Charles Keller, Corps of Engineers, to be lieutenant 
colonel from December 6, 1913, vice Lieut. Col. David Du B. 
Gaillard, who died December 5, 1913. 


INFANTRY ARM. 


Maj. André W. Brewster, Infantry, unassigned, to be lieu- 
tenant colonel from December 2, 1913, vice Lieut. Col. George W. 
McIver, Thirteenth Infantry, detailed as adjutant general on 
that date. 


Capt. John Howard, Nineteenth Infantry, to be major from 
December 5, 1913, vice Maj. Sumuel Seay, Tenth Infantry, who 
died December 4, 1913. 

First Lieut. William H. Patterson, Twelfth Infantry, to be 
captain from December 5, 1913, vice Capt. John Howard, Nine- 
teenth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Leonard J. Mygatt, Infantry, unassigned, to be 
captain from December 6, 1913, vice Capt. Frederick W, Fuger, 
unassigned, retired from active service December 5, 1913. 

First Lieut. Elliott M. Norton, Twentieth Infantry, to be 
captain from December 6, 1913, vice Capt. Samuel W. Widdi- 
field, Tenth Infantry, resigned December 5, 1913. 

Second Lieut. Bruce B. Buttler, Thirtieth Infantry, to be first 
lieutenant from December 5, 1913, vice First Lieut. William H. 
Patterson, Twelfth Infantry, promoted, 

Second Lieut. Evan E. Lewis, Twenty-fifth Infantry, to be first 
lieutenant from December 6, 1913, vice First Lieut. Leonard J. 
Mygatt, unassigned, promoted. 

Second Lieut. Paul A. Larned, Fifth Infantry, to be first lieu- 
tenant from December 6, 1913, vice First Lieut. Elliott M. Nor- 
ton, Twentieth Infantry, promoted. 


APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY, 


Rey. John E. Rochford, of New York, to be chaplain, with the 
rank of first lieutenant, with rank from December 3, 1913, vice 
Chaplain Andrew C. Murphy, Fifth Field Artillery, resigned 
September 20, 1918. 

PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) John A. Monroe to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the Ist day of July, 1913. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) William F. Newton to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 1st day of July, 1913. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Garrett K. Davis to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the ist day of July, 1913. 

Asst. Civil Engineer Kirby Smith to be a civil engineer in 
the Navy from the 8th day of August, 1913. 

Asst. Civil Engineer David G. Copeland, with rank of ensign, 
to be an assistant civil engineer in the Navy, with rank of 
lientenant (junior grade), from the Sth day of August, 1913. 

Ruskin M. Lhamon, a citizen of Missouri, to be an assistant 
surgeon in the Medical Reserve Corps of the Navy from the 4th 
day of December, 1913. 

Norman M. McClelland, a citizen of Texas, to be an assistant 
surgeon in the Medical Reserve Corps of the Navy from the 25th 
day of November, 1913. 


CONFIRMATION, 
Beccutive nomination confirmed by the Senate December 11,1913. 
: UNITED States MARSHAL. 


Albert Bollschweiler to be United States marshal for the 
district of New Jersey. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tururspay, December 11, 1913. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Jod of life and light, justice and mercy, truth and righteous- 
ness, love and liberty, we need the touch of Thy spirit, the coun- 
sels of Thy wisdom, the uplift of Thy power and guidance in 
every new condition and problem which confronts us for thought 
and action. We thank Thee for the gracious privilege of think- 
ing and living our own thoughts. May we not forget that 
every question has at least two sides and the door is open for 
differences of opinion. Help us, therefore, to cheerfully accord 
to others the same right to think and act that we claim for 
ourselves; thus may we live in harmony and brotherly loye as 
children of one God and Father of all men. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr. CURRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Rxconb by having published an address 
delivered by Representative Joszyn R. KNow ann, of California, 
before the recent convention of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress on the subject of Pacific coast terminals.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California [Mr. Curry] 
asks unanimous consent to print in the Recorp an address re- 
cently delivered by Representative Josera R. KNOWLAND, of 
California. Is there objection? [After a pause.) The Chair 
hears none. ; 
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COST, ETO., OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the roll of committees. 

The Clerk proceeded with the call. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida (when the Committee on Publie Build- 
ings and Grounds was called). Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill S. 2689, “An act amending an act entitled 
An act to increase the limit of cost of certain public buildings; 
to authorize the enlargement, extension, remodeling, or improve- 
ment of certain public buildings; to authorize the erection and 
completion of certain public buildings; to authorize the pur- 
chase of sites for public buildings; and for other purposes,’ ” be 
passed without prejudice. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. AsH- 
BROOK] has charge of a bill that was reported a day or two ago. 
I do not see him here just now, and he would like yery much to 
call it up. 5 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida [Mr. CLARK] 
asks unanimous consent that the Committee on Public Buildings 
und Grounds be passed without prejudice. A 

Mr. MANN and Mr. UNDERWOOD rose. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I see that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann] has the same idea in mind that I 
have. : 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, we had a substantial understand- 
ing here in the last Congress that we would not pass committees 
on call, Therefore I object. 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I then call up the bili 
S. 2689. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida [Mr. CLARK], 
chairman of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds—— 

Mr. MANN, Mr. Speaker, that bill is on the Union Calendar 
and can not be called up to-day. 

The SPEAKER. If it is on the Union Calendar, of course it 
can not be called up to-day. The Chair was not informed as to 
which calendar it was on. Is it on the Union Calendar? 

Mr. CLARK of Florida. I see that it is, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. This bill is on the Union Calendar. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 


Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will say to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Hvcues] that at the end of 60 minutes, or when 
the call is exhausted, he has a right to move to go into Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to call up this resolution, as it is unfinished business. 
I sincelely hope there will be no objection to that. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. HUGHES] 
asks unanimous consent to proceed with Senate joint resolution 
No. 5, which was discussed for two days during the extra session. 

Is there objection? [After a pause.) The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. Now, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent. to consider this resolution In the House as in 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. HUGHES] 
asks unanimous consent to consider this resolution in the House 
as in the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and to that request the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Foster] objects. 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. ‘Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the purpose of further 
considering this resolution. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. HUGHES] 
moves that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consid- 
eration of the resolution (S. J. Res. 5), of which the Clerk 
will report the title. 

The Clerk rend as follows: 

Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 5) providing for the appointment of a 
commission to consider the m and report a plan for national aid 
to vocational education. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. HUGHES]. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of Senate joint resolution 5, with Mr. Moon in 
the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
resolution which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk rend the title of the resolution, as follows: 


Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 5) providing for the appointment of a 
commission to consider the need and report a plan for national ald to 
vocational education. 


Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, as this resolution 
has been previously discussed at some length, 1 would like very 
much if there could be some agreement reached as to the time 
for general debate, at the expiration of which the resolution 
could be considered under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, this is a very important 
matter, and I do not think the general debate should be limited 
now. 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. 
tion, Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, this resolution is the resuit of an agreement 
between Senator Hoke Suirn and Senator Pace of Vermont. A 
bil! known as the Page vocational education bill was intro- 
duced in the Senate. That passed, but owing to the magnitude 
and importance of that great national question, those two 
Senators came together and agreed that it would be better to 
introduce and pass this resolution. This resolution is to author- 
ize the President to appoint a commission of nine, whose duty 
it shall be to report a plan on vocational education. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, that plan is not binding, of course, when 
it is submitted to this House in the event that commission is 
appointed; no more so than would be a plan submitted by an 
architect who expects to build a house. There have been several 
bills of this nature introduced, both in the Senate and in the 
House, none of which has been acted upon. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there seems to be a difference of opinion, 
or rather a confusion, as to the Lever bill and as to the Page 
bill on vocational education. I wish to present my views so 
that they can not be misunderstood. The yocational bill, as I 
comprehend and understand it, is a measure by means of which 
the youths of this country can be instructed and educated and 
perfected in any calling in life which they may select. I believe 
the passage of that bill would reach every home in this broad 
land. I believe it would reach every town, every city, and 
every county. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been said that “the boy is father of 
the man,” and that is true. Hence it is our duty to equip the 
youths of this country in order that when they grow to man- 
hood they will be useful and capable in the occupations which 
they have selected. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the Lever bill, which passed this House, 
is really a demonstration bill. I wish to say as a farmer and as 
a Member of this House that I am in favor of that bill to the 
utmost. It is an extension, really, of what is known as the 
Knapp bill for demonstration work, which has done so much 
work and so much good in the great State of Georgia, which I 
in part represent. We have within the vaults of our various 
agricultural colleges scientific information that is now locked 
up and has long been locked up, and this Lever bill is a key 
to unlock those vaults and disseminate that information. In 
other words, it takes that theoretical, scientific information and 
carries it directly to the man behind the plow. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman yield to his colleague 
from Georgia? 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. I do. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. The gentleman stated that the Lever bill 
passed the House at the last session. It has been reported 
again favorably to the House at the present session. Now, the 
gentleman states that this was a compromise measure between 
Senator Pace and Senator Samrm, Senator Pace advocating a 
vocational education bill and Senator Santa advocating a 
demonstration bill, which is the same as the Leven bill. 

Now, that being true, would not the passage of this resolution 
and the appointment thereunder of a commission result in de- 
ferring the passage of the Lever bill? The commission, accord- 
ing to the resolution, is to report on the Ist of December next. 
That means December of next year, and not the present month 
of December. It means December a year from now. 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. The bill is amended in that 
respect. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Yes. That means that the commission would 
report a year from now to the House, and on that account would 
not the passage of this resolution mean the deferring of the 
Lever bill for a year? y 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. Not at all. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Why, then, did Senator Samra and Senator 
Pace make the statement that this investigation should be had, 
covering the period of a year, as a compromise between those 
two bills? I may have misunderstood the gentleman. 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. I did not intend to convey that 
idea. I meant to say that both Senator Samira and Senator 


Then I will withdraw my sugges- 


Pace were in favor of a vocational-education bill, but there was 
some disagreement between them as to some of the details of 
Senator Surra not only favored with all of his force 


that bill. 
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and power vocational education, but he is a strong advocate of 
the Lever bill. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. Let me say this to the gentleman: 
There have been some amendments to this bill which have 
passed unanimously, and which will be recommended to be in- 
corporated into the resolution before it passes, and the intent 
is that this commission shall make their report as soon as 
possible. In the event that this resolution passes, I apprehend 
that men will be placed on that commission who know the im- 
portance of the great questions involved and who will use all 
their efforts to present their report at the very earliest possible 
moment. At the same time that will not affect in the least 
the passage of the Lever bill. I want to say that the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Lever] himself is in favor of this 
resolution, and if he is on the floor of the House I am quite 
sure that he will be glad to make some remarks concerning it. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. One other question. As a matter of fact, 
the Page bill provides for demonstration work, just as the Lever 
bill does; and, as a matter of fact, I think you will find upon 
investigation that this was a conflict between those two Sena- 
tors as to which one of these bills, the Lever bill—known as 
the Smith bill in the Senate—or the Page bill should pass that 
body. Now, these two Senators, one advocating the Lever bill 
demonstration work and the other—Senator Pace—advocating 
the vocational bill which carries demonstration work have 
agreed, as I understand, that this measure shall be passed and 
that this investigation shall be had, which would postpone this 
matter a year. I am not opposing this resolution unless it 
retards progress on the Lever bill. 

Mr, HUGHES of Georgia. I am glad to hear the gentleman 
say that. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. But I want to understand distinctly before 
I cast my vote for it that it will not delay the passage of the 
Lever bill or the demonstration work therein provided. 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. That is my contention exactly, 
and I shall urge the position which the gentleman takes, 

Mr. MONDELL and Mr, EDWARDS rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. To whom does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. I yield to the gentleman from 
Montana, who, I believe, was first on his feet. 

Mr. MONDELL. My attention has been called to the fact 
that the resolution provides for the appointment of a commis- 
sion of nine men. Would the gentleman have any objection to 
an amendment substituting the word “ persons” ? 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. The committee have already 
agreed to an amendment making it “ nine.” 

Mr. MONDELL. That has been proposed, has it? 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. Yes, 

Mr. TOWNER. As I understand it, the amendment does not 
substitute the word “ persons,” but strikes out the word “ men.” 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. It provides for a commission of 
nine, 

Mr. TOWNER. So that it will read “a commission of nine.” 

Mr. MONDELL. That is entirely satisfactory, so that the 
President may appoint a woman if he sees proper to do so. 

Mr. TOWNER. I want fo call the attention of the chairman 
of the committee further to the fact that it is the intention, as 
I understand, to strike out also the words “ December 1 next,” 
so that it will read: 

Report a plan as soon as practicable for national aid to vocational 
education. 

_ While there has been no action of the committee to that effect, 
as I understand from our conversation, that was the agree- 
ment. 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. That is the agreement, yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. So the gentleman will understand that this 
piovision to report December 1 will not be urged by the com- 
mittee. It will be the recommendation of the committee that 
the resolution shall read that this commission shall report as 
scon as practicable. 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I heartily agree with my colleague [Mr. 
Tripstx] in favoring this resolution if it does not hinder the pas- 
sage of the Smith or Lever bill. We regard both propositions 
as being important for the farmers of the country, and this 
resolution which you have up now is good not only for the farm- 
ers but for everybody, as I understand. 

I would like to ask a questfon concerning the words De- 
cember 1 next.” As I understand, this language was put in last 
September and referred to December 1, 1913. 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. It would have been December 1, 
1913, if the resolution had passed in time. 
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Mr. EDWARDS. Then, would there be any objection to put- 
ting into this resolution the proposition that the commission re- 
e say, the Ist of April, 1914, or as soon thereafter as prac- 

eable? 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. The committee had that under 
consideration, and they were unanimously of the opinion that 
it would be well to use the words “report as soon as prac- 
ticable.“ I assure you there is no disposition whatever to 
defeat the Lever bill, and I would oppose this bill if I thought 
it meant that. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. I know the gentleman would. 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. There is no man in the House 
more anxious to haye the Lever bill passed than I am. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. I will say to the gentleman, if he will 
permit me, that there is not a man on the floor of this Fouse 
who advocates the passage of the Lever bill with more force, 
strength, energy, and vigor than my colleague, Mr. HUGHES of 
Georgia. That is the reason I call his attention to this fact. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Minois rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Georgia yield 
to the gentleman from Ilinois? 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. I do. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. What is the need for the com- 
mission to investigate this matter if the Lever bill passes? 
Does not that provide for vocational education? ; 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. No; the Lever bill is a demon- 
stration bill. In other words, there is an accumulation of 
scientific information in the vaults of the sanctum sanctorum 
of agricultural colleges, and the farmer gets no advantage of it. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Does the gentleman think that 
we have not sufficient information at this time to pass a 
vocational-education bill? 

Mr. HUGHES of Ceorgia. No; and it has been delayed for 
five or six years. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Sometimes, as the gentleman 
knows, many worthy matters are delayed in making investiga- 
tions for information, and that the investigations are really 
for the purpose of delay? 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I would oppose 
this measure if I thought there was any suggestion that it was 
for the purpose of delay. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Such commissions as we had in 
the tariff matter, in my opinion, were for the purpose of delay. 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. We think that this will hasten 
the passage of the Lever bill. We hope it will hasten the pas- 
sage of this great measure, and I believe it will, judging from 
the letters that the committee is receiving daily on the sub- 
ject. I believe that it will upbuild the country; I believe that 
it will have a tendency to keep the farmers’ boys on the farm; 
I believe it will have a tendency to make them forget to be bad 
in these towns and efties, because they will become interested 
and will become instructed in their great chosen profession. 

Mr. TALCOTT of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. Certainly. 

Mr. TALCOTT of New York. Would there be any objection 
to mentioning specifically in this resolution the bills that have 
been before the House and the Senate? 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. I scarcely think that would be 
necessary, because it will be plain that they are fo present a plan 
Plt vocational education to the House for its adoption or re- 

on. 

Mr. TALCOTT of New York. Reference is made in this only 
to the Lever bill and the Smith bill. 

5 HUGHES of Georgia. The Lever bill is not included in 

8. 

Mr. TALCOTT of New York. It is to be considered by the 
commission ? 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. Not at all. Now, Mr. Chairman, 
I have nothing further to say at this time, but I would be glad 
to answer any question. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. Certainly. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Is there any objection to placing a definite 
time when this commission shall report? 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. The committee had that under dis- 
cussion for a good while and we were convinced that the Presi- 
dent would appoint men who knew the necessity of making a 
speedy report; and that the commission would make it as early 
as it was possible for them to do. Still, if we could agree on 
some time which would be ample for them to make the report I 
see no objection to it. 

Mr. GOULDEN. I want to say to the gentleman from Georgia 
that he knows as well as I do that sometimes commissions are 
drawn out rather long, and I think it is well to fix a definite 
period in which they shall report. 
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Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. If the gentleman will excuse me, I 
think the time of this commission will be short, because there is 
no salary attached to it. 

Mr. GOULDEN. That is true; but I have had some experi- 
ence with commissions, and they have dragged along for two 
years sometimes, There is a salary for the secretary and there 
are other little things that creep in. I hope the committee will 
fix a definite time—either April, May, June, or July. 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. Well, we want the best that can 
be und, and the whole object is to get a plan as perfect as it is 
possible to be. 

Mr. FOWLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. I will yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois. 

Mr, FOWLER. The gentleman from New York raised an in- 
teresting question, and I want a little further information. The 
gentleman from Georgia answered that it would hasten the 
report because there is no salary attached to the commission, 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. I did not give that as the reason 
altogether, but that is incidental. 

Mr. FOWLER. Does not the gentleman think that if a 
definite time is set for the report, and also a fair compensation 
to the commissioners, that we will get a better class of work 
and probably a higher grade of men? ; 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. I can not say that I would object 
to that feature of the bill. The committee had that under 
consideration, and they thought that the words “to report as 
soon as practicable” would answer all conditions, 

Mr. FOWLER. Did your committee discuss the question of 
compensation, a fair and reasonable compensation to the com- 
mission? 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. There is no compensation what- 
ever. We did discuss that question. 

Mr. FOWLER. And the committee was unanimous in elimi- 
nating it? 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. 
no salary. 

Mr. FOWLER. Do you not think that a better grade of 
work could be had by paying the men a fair compensation for 
thelr services? 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. I believe this is such a great 
national question that you can get the best men in the land to 
give their time and best services without any compensation. 

Mr. FOWLER, Indeed, it is a great national question. 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. It appeals to the patriotism of the 
people of the country. 

Mr. FOWLER. And it ought to appeal to our highest patriot- 
ism. I agree with the gentleman that every man owes to, the 
country some duty without pay, but in such an undertaking as 
this, with but little information at hand heretofore compiled 
upon the subject, we will require the very highest skill in inves- 
tigating the question in order that we may go into it from a 
scientific standpoint and bring before the people the very best 
information that can be had. Does the gentleman think that 
ean be done without paying the commissioners a fair compen- 
sation? 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. I do; and I do not believe that 
the committee would agree to the proposition of compensation. 

Mr. FOWLER. The gentleman does not think that the com- 
mittee would agree to limit the time, coupled with a fair com- 
pensation for the commissioners. 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. They might agree to limit the 
time, but I do not believe the committee would agree to a com- 
pensation. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. 
man yield? 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. I do. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Will the chairman of the com- 
mittee state why the committee can not make this investiga- 
tion itself by having hearings and perfect its own bill? 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, it is possible that 
might be done, but I do not believe, with all respect to that 
committee, which is one of the best in the House, that it will 
be able to submit a plan that perhaps would be as perfect as 
that which would be submitted by a commission, whose only 
duty would be to use their very best brain and energy to pre- 
sent 2 bill on this subject. 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. Certainly. 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Chairmen, I want to state that since 


Certainly ; the resolution contains 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


there has been some objection made to this resolution on the. 


ground that there is no definite date fixed when this commission 
shall report, I suggest to the gentleman that we might change 
the resolution by making them report April 1, 1914, or as soon 
thereafter as practicable. 


Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. I suggest to the gentleman that he 
do not suggest any such amendment until we have a little fur- 
ther discussion, in order that we may find out the sentiment. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIS. The gentleman will recall that when his bill 
was under consideration before I spoke against it vigorously 
upon the ground that I felt it would delay the passage of this 
legislation. I understood the gentleman from Georgia to say 
that the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Lever] was in 
favor of this measure and expected to speak in fayor of it. 
Am I correctly informed? 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. Yes; he is in favor of the resolu- 
tion, and if it is possible will make a talk upon this subject. 

Mr. WILLIS. He does not feel the passage of the resolution 
would delay the passage of the bill in which he is interested? 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. No; and I would not favor it 
myself if I thought so. 

Mr. WILLIS, The gentleman is confident that this will not 
delay the legislation? 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. I am confident of that, and I am 
anxious that the Leyer bill be passed through this House at the 
very earliest possible moment, because it has been revised and 
has been made more effective and better. It has been intro- 
duced in the Senate by Senator Hoke Surrn and has been 
introduced in the House again by Mr. LEVER. 

Mr. WILLIS. The gentleman will recall that my opposition 
rested entirely upon the proposition that I felt that this would 
delay the legislation upon agricultural and vocational education. 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia, Yes. 

Mr. WILLIS. If the gentleman gives us his assurance that 
from his examination it would not delay this necessary and 
desirable legislation for the encouragement of agricultural and 
yocational training, I am not disposed to be critical about it. 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. I certainly feel it can not and will 
775 delay it. If I thought it would, I would not be in favor 
of it. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. Certainly. 

Mr. QUIN. I am in favor of this resolution, but I want this 
report to be submitted at a certain definite time. I fayor both 
the Page and the Lever bills. ; 

Mr, HUGHES of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. QUIN. Can not the gentleman put it at an early period, 
so that we may get this enacted into law before next June? 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. The committee had that under 
consideration, and we feel that the President of the United 
States will appoint men whose only object is to push with in- 
telligence this great question in presenting this plan, and we 
believe that the commission as appointed will report if they 
can within 30 days or 60 or 90 days. We feel that the commis- 
sion will report it at the very earliest possible moment. 

Mr. NORTON, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. Certainly. 

Mr. NORTON. Is it not a fact that a great many of the 
leading educators, presidents of State universities, and a great 
many faculty members of the leading universities and institu- 
tions of higher learning of the country desire that an investi- 
gation be made such as is contemplated to be made by this com- 
mission, before any legislation along the line of the Leyer bill 
is enacted by Congress? 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. I do not think so. 

Mr. NORTON. The gentleman thinks that it is not their de- 
sire that this investigation be made by a commission before the 
Lever bill is passed? 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. Not at all. 
bill passed next week if we can. 

Mr. NORTON. Well, who favors this resolution, then, among 
the educators of the country? 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. Well, sir, the educators favor it, 
the carpenters favor it, the brick masons favor it, the farmers 
favor it, and I think nearly every person connected with the 
business of agriculture in this country seems to favor it. 

Mr. NORTON. I will state to the gentleman why I asked 
this question, I have had several letters from leading educators, 
presidents of universities and agricultural colleges throughout 
the country, and they inform me that they are in favor of the 
enactment of this resolution before any vocational education 
legislation is passed by this Congress. I do not believe the gen- 
Ueman quite understood my question, when he says the leading 
educators of the country are opposed to this resolution. 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. Are opposed to it? 

Mr. NORTON. The leading educators of the country. 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. They are not opppsed to it. 


We want the Lever 
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Mr. NORTON. They favor it, do they not? 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. Yes; they favor it. 

Mr. NORTON. So I have been led to believe. 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. And so do the farmers of the coun- 
try and the mechanics of the country—they favor it, too. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Mr, Chairman, I would like to 
ask the gentleman if he understands labor and farmers’ unions 
favor legislation for vocational education or are in favor of 
this resolution for a vocational commission to secure informa- 
tion? I do not understand the labor unions or the farmers’ 
unions or like organizations have made any expression in favor 
of a commission to be created for investigating this question, 
but that they are in favor of the legislation 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia, That may be. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. They are in favor of legislation 
on the subject of vocational legislation. 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr, TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be recognized. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman from Iowa a member 
of the committee? 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman from Oklahoma a mem- 
ber? 

Mr. MURRAY, of Oklahoma. No, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the member of the 
committee first. 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I think there will be time 
enough perhaps for all. Perhaps something ought to be stated 
further with regard to the origin of this joint resolution. Mem- 
bers will understand that the joint resolution did not originate 
in the House nor in the Committee on Education. ‘The joint 
resolution originated in the Senate and was the result of con- 
ferences between the Members of the Senate who had vocational 
educational bills pending and was reported unanimously by 
the committee and passed unanimously by the Senate. It 
comes to us therefore as a Senate bill and is now pending here 
as a Senate bill. It will have to be amended. We have agreed 
on some amendments in the committee and further amendments 
will perhaps be considered by the House. I suggest to the 
chairman of the committee and other members of the committee 
that, in my judgment, it will make very little difference whether 
we state the time, as is suggested by some Members and as 
some Members think best, or not. I think that it would be best, 
perhaps, to mention some particular time. If a time definite is 
stated, for instance, as suggested, April 1 or as soon thereafter 
as posssible, it would not compel a report by the commission 
by April 1 if, in the judgment of the commission, circumstances 
should not warrant such action. Mr. Chairman, I think a fair 
consideration of the importance of this measure would lead 
everyone to agree as to the importance of this resolution. The 
question of vocational education is by far the greatest question 
now pending with regard to education not only in this country 
but all over the world. In England at present Parliament has 
under consideration a great scheme of education which amounts 
to an entire revolution of the plan of education in Great Britain. 
Its chief feature and the impelling cause of this is because they 
desire to engraft upon their system this vocational system of 
education which we have now under consideration. 

It is, of course, a very serious question as to how far the 
General Government should go in vocational education and 
as to what part it should take in it. Largely and almost ex- 
clusively our general system of education is a State question, 
and not a national one. But the question of a vocational 
attachment, if I may so term it, to our educational system is so 
largely a question of evolution and development, that whether 
or not the General Government shall take a large or a very 
limited part in yocational education should be determined only 
by conference and perhaps by experiment. I think we all 
would not desire to embark the National Government into a 
great scheme of national vocational education at this time. 
But I think the action now contemplated is certainly advisable 
in view of the large elements in this case, in view of the men 
and women who are interested in it. As was suggested here, 
the labor unions are exceedingly interested in vocational educa- 
tion, and I haye no doubt but that all these various interests 
would agree that if the President shall appoint, as he un- 
doubtedly will, a commission of the best educators and experts 
that have already considered this question, if they shall have 
hearings upon the matter, if they shall consider carefully the 
question that I have suggested with regard to the relations of 
the National Government to it, with regard to its development 
as a part of the general system of education in the United 


States, there can be recommendations made that will be of 
great benefit to Congress in consideration of future legislation. 

This resolution provides that the commission shall report 
a plan. That by no means commits Congress to it after it is 
reported. However, all of the light, all of the learning and 
knowledge that can be presented, ought to be made available 
and ought to be considered by this House before legislation is 
taken. There can be no question whatever but Congress will 
be compelled to consider this question in definite form. ‘There 
are bills now pending before us for consideration, and there 
will be others. Continually this pressure will be augmented, 
because it is a world-wide movement as well as a Nation-wide 
movement. 

Mr, HARDWICK. Will the gentleman from Iowa yield for 
a question? 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes; I will be glad to do go. 

Mr. HARDWICK. Where does the gentleman find any war- 
rant in either the delegated or implied powers of the Federal 
Government for the Federal Government to engage in any sort 
of an educational project? 

Mr. TOWNER. Let me answer the gentleman by saying 
that the general Government has already engaged yery largely 
in educational projects. 

Mr. HARD WICK. I am speaking of the power, not of the 
practices there may have been in the past. 

Mr. TOWNER. It seems to me that that question is an 
absolutely theoretical one. Already the Nationa! Government 
has embarked upon the question of aiding education. 

Mr. HARDWICK. I am asking the gentleman about the 
theory. He is advocating this thing, and I want to know what 
he rests it upon. 

Mr. TOWNER. I must confess that I do not care to discuss 
the theoretical aspect of the question, but let me say to the 
gentleman that that will be one of the questions that will have 
to be considered. I have been suggesting to the House that the 
part which the National Government shall be called to take in 
this system of vocational education will be one of the great 
ee that will necessarily have to be considered by this 

ouse. 

I want to say in regard to the question as to whether this 
commission will or ought to be able to do its work without 
compensation, that I am very sure there are eminent men whose 
services can be secured for this great national service, without 
compensation other than their expenses, which are provided 
for in this bill. 

I do not think of anything else that I care to suggest to the 
committee. 

Mr. ASWELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOWNER. I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. ASWELL. There is a National Education Association 
in this country consisting of 60,000 members. In one letter 
you can get all the information on this question that can be 
secured by this commission, can you not? 

Mr. TOWNER. I think not. You see the particular and very 
important thing we have to consider has not yet been con- 
sidered. 

Mr. ASWELL. About two years ago we devoted portions of 
a whole session to vocational education. 

Mr. TOWNER. Oh, certainly. For 10 years past the ques- 
tions of vocational education have been considered. 

Mr. ASWELL. It is a fact that everybody in this House 
and in this country believes in vocational education, but is it 
wise to spend $15,000 to do a thing that can be gotten in one 
or two letters? 

Mr. TOWNER. The gentleman is assuming conditions I do 
not think exist. This commission is appointed to ascertain how 
the General Government can help in this thing, how far it can 
go with it, and that has never been passed upon, never bas been 
reported, and never considered by this House. 

Mr. ASWELL. Is not the Leyer bill the answer to that ques- 
tion now as to how far it can go? 

Mr. TOWNER. The Lever bill? 

Mr, ASWELL. Yes. 

Mr. TOWNER. The Lever bill is not a vocational bill. 

Mr. ASWELL. Pursuing that question that the gentleman 
just asked, if this House is going to adopt the Lever bill nnd 
this commission is appointed, will not the body at the other 
end of this Capitol wait until the commission has been ap- 
pointed before it will take action on the Lever bill? 

Mr. TOWNER. No; I am sure not. This resolution and the 
Lever bill are not necessarily joined in interest. 

Mr. ASWELL. Does the gentleman think we should expend 
$15,000 for this little effort when the information that would 
be obtained by it could be gotten without expense? 
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Mr. TOWNER. 


If I could answer the gentleman at all, I 
would say his question implies a state of facts that I can not 


agree to at all. The information which he says already exists 
is not now available. 

Mr. ASWELL. I am prepared to say that we can get it free— 
without any charge whatever. 

Mr. TOWNER. I certainly take issue with the gentleman, 
because it is a fact that while there have been for years dis- 
cussions in regard to vocational education, yet there has not 
been considered by any of the committees that he refers to, or 
diseussed in any of the reports that he refers to, the question as 
to how far and in what way the General Government has the 
power to aid in yocational education. 

Mr, ASWELL. Has the gentleman read the reports on voca- 
tional education made two years ago? 

Mr. TOWNER. No; but I think I am justified in making 
my statement. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. 
man yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Iowa yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois? The gentleman from Georgia 
[ Mr. Huemes] has yielded the floor to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. TOWNER. Yes. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Does not the gentleman think 
we have Members of Congress at both ends of the Capitol who 
are competent to decide the question as to how far the Federal 
Government can go in a ease of this kind, without creating a 
commission, which, to my mind, will be an unnecessary expense 
and will result in delaying the passage of the vocational- 
education legislation that we are interested in? 

Mr. TOWNER. I do not think so. If I did, of course I would 
not favor the resolution. This is such a wide-reaching ques- 
tion, a question affecting so many interests, a question affecting 
the laboring men of the cities and the farmers in the country, 
a question affecting every branch of activity almost in this 
country, that it is impossible for any man to compass the general 
subject. It is peculiarly a matter about which wise legislation 
is entirely dependent on knowledge of existing conditions. The 
facts can be ascertained, recommendations based thereon made, 
and wise legislation secured, 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Iowa yield to 
the gentleman from Indiana? 

Mr. TOWNER. Certainly. 

Mr. COX. Does the gentleman know of any law in the State 
of Iowa that requires the teaching of vocational branches of 
education in the public schools there? 

Mr. TOWNER. We have not a law requiring it, but we have 
a system under which the various public schools are allowed 
to do it, and they are doing it very extensively. 

Mr. COX. It is not made compulsory in the State of Iowa? 

Mr. TOWNER. No. 

Mr. COX. I want to say to the gentleman that the State of 
Indiana has passed a law making it compulsory on the part of 
the public scheols to impart voeational education. Now, here 
is a query that occurs to my mind. I do not know whether all 
the details have been fully and completely worked out in Indiana 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


head of it are working them out very fast and very rapidly. 
Now suppose that this bill becomes a law and a report is 
made by this commission to this House, in a measure backed by 


the condition in my State or in any other State which already 
has a law requiring instruction in vocational education in the 
public schools, and in such States where the question has been 
worked out does not the gentleman believe that instead of bring- 
ing about a benefit it would do an injury in cases of that kind 
because of conflicting interests? 

Mr. TOWNER. I certainly do not, and I do not think the 
results which the gentleman apprehends would follaw under any 
conditions or circumstances. It is, of course, barely possible 
that after the entire investigation of this matter it may be 
deemed wise for the Nation to go no further with regard to 
vocational education. 

The passage of this resolution does not commit us, except to 
the investigation of this great question, the consideration of it, 
and the reporting of the facts with recommendations. This 
we do in response to a great nation-wide demand, which I do 
not think we ought to refuse, and in response to a movement 
that is world-wide in its character with regard to vocational 
education. It seems to me that is ample warrant for the action 
that is asked to be taken by this resolution. 

I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma and Mr. POWERS rose. 


ment. 
the President of the United States. That report in no wise fits 


The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman from Oklahoma 2 mem- 
ber of the committee? 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. I am not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair must first recognize members of 
the committee, and then will recognize other gentlemen. The 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Powrrs] is a member of the 
committee. 

Mr. POWERS. When this matter was before the committee 
some time ago I occupied considerable time. That being true, 
I shall not say very much to-day. 

There seems to have been some misunderstanding as to just 
when this commission shall report, and there have been some 
questions asked as to why the Committee on Education of the 
Honse does not solve this problem itself and formulate a bill 
and bring it before the House for action instead of indorsing 
a resolution whereby nine members of the commission shall be 
appointed to investigate this question. 

I want to say for the information of the House that the 
other branch of Congress at the other end of the Capitol has 
passed this identical resolution. In other words, that body 
came to the conclusion that the problem was so big and so 
intricate and so important that before taking any deelded step, 
or, in other words, before enacting any law on this important 
question, a commission should be appointed to make a thorough 
and complete investigation of the entire question. And I want 
to say, further, that two of the leading Senators intensely in- 
terested in this matter, one a Democrat and the other a Re- 
publican, came before our committee and enthusiastically 
indorsed this plan of action. And after our committee had 
considered it we came to the conclusion that the Senate was 
right and that this resolution ought to pass. These nine men, 
to be appointed if this resolution passes, are entitled to no 
salary for their services. Their work will be merely a work 
of love. This resolution is not intended to furnish jobs at fat 
salaries. Nothing of that character is contemplated. Upon 
the other hand, the resolution specifically provides that these 
men are to get nothing for their services. 

As the resolution was originally drawn this commission 
was to have made its report on or before the first of this month, 
but the matter went over, and the committee amended its 
resolution so as to make the report of this commission as early 
as practicable after the passage of the resolution and after 
their appointment. Since some objection has been made to the 
fact that there is no definite time fixed for this commission to 
report—and I can see the force of that objection—I am going 
to offer an amendment to this resolution in line 6, to add the 
words— 

April 1, 1914, or as soon thereafter as practicable. 

That is, in order to put an incentive behind this commission, 
if they need any, and to give them a limited time in which to 
report, I shall offer this amendment fixing April 1, 1914, or as 
soon thereafter as practicable, instead of leaving. them to re- 
port at will, or as soon as they may complete their investiga- 
tion. It is true if they are not ready to report at that date 
the clause “as soon thereafter as practicable” will give them 


more time. 
under the Indiana statute, but I am sure that the men at the 


Mr. WILLIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POWERS. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIS. I do not understand the gentleman’s amend- 
How does he propose to change this? 

Mr. POWERS. I propose to change this so as to make this 
commission report on April 1, 1914, or as soon thereafter as 
practienble. 

Mr. WILLIS. You propose to strike out December 1 next? 

Mr. POWERS. Yes; and to substitute the words “April 1, 
1914,” so as to have a definite date. 

Mr. WILLIS. But you propose to leave the language “or as 
soon thereafter as practicable,” which may mean almost any- 


thing. 

Mr. POWERS. That gives them more latitude. 

Mr: WILLIS. A good deal more. 

Mr. POWERS. But they haye a fixed date mentioned as a 
time suggested when they shall report. 

E yield the remainder of my time, or so much thereof as he 
may desire, to the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Larrerty]. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Do any other members of the 
committee desire to speak? 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman from Kentucky has yielded part 
of his time. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. How much time? 

Mr. POWERS. If the gentleman from Oklahoma wants some 
time, I can possibly yield to him some of mine. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. No; I will get my own time. 
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Mr. POWERS. I yield to the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 
Larrerty] the remainder of my time. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Mr, Chairman, I wish to apologize to the 
House for the fact that my remarks will not be directly upon 
this resolution, but they will bear upon the subject of the 
education of our people. When the House is in Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union it is permissible for 
Members to discuss any subject that relates to the welfare of 
the country, and I desire to say a few words on the state of 
the Union. 

My remarks shall be directed to legislation which I deem 
necessary to the happiness of the people of the United States. 
It will be my purpose to point out the kind of a fight that must 
be made to secure this legislation. In doing so I shall endeavor 
to show that the channels of news at the present time are all 
controlled by the money power, and that, therefore, if the people 
are to win there must hereafter be more direct communication 
between Members of Congress and Senators here in Washing- 
ton and their constituents at home. A small portion of my 
remarks may appear to be local in their application, but I 
doubt not that every Member within the sound of my voice 
will agree. that conditions with reference to our present news 
service are much the same all over the United States. 

I have heard it said that no man can be nominated and 
elected to Congress or to any other important public office 
under present conditions, unless he be supported by a daily 
‘newspaper. That statement is not true, in my opinion. If it 
were true it would be most unfortunate for the public welfare, 
for in that case our Government would be completely dominated 
by, and our public servants would be entirely subservient to, 
privately-owned newspaper corporations. Newspapers are 
special-privilege corporations. All special-privilege corpora- 
tions stand together when in common danger. 

In my district there are three dailies, all owned. by million- 
aires. H. L. Pittock owns a majority of the stock in the 
Oregonian and the Telegram, which I treat as one paper; 
C. S. Jackson owns a majority of the stock in the Journal, and 
E. W. Scripps owns a majority of the stock in the Daily News. 

It would be as reasonable to expect a camel to go through 
the eye of a needle as to expect any one of these three news- 
paper corporations to support me hereafter, or to give publicity 
to the work I am doing here in Congress to break up private 
monopoly. 

Among other trusts there is the Newspaper Trust. The Asso- 
ciated Press supplies the Oregonian and the Telegram with 
news from outside of Portland, without which news neither 
paper could profitably run for a week; and the United Press 
supplies the Journal and the Daily News, the Journal receiving 
the full report and the Daily News the “pony” or abbreviated 
report, and neither paper could run without such outside news. 
These press associations now have it in their power to control 
the policies of the papers they serve, for the reason that they 
may withdraw their service at any contract-expiring period and 
give the same to another. Besides, all daily papers are under 
obligations to the press associations for not furnishing the same 
service to others who would start competing papers. 

Mr, SHERWOOD. Will the gentleman allow an interruption? 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Certainly. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. I will state to the gentleman that I have 
been elected four times to this House in a district nominally 
10,000 Republican, a district which has a population of about 
300,000, and I have never had the support of a single daily 
paper in any campaign. 

Mr, LAFFERTY. I am most delighted to hear the distin- 
guished Member from Ohio, Gen. SHERWOOD, who is a fearless 
patriot and was a brigadier general in the Union Army, make 
that statement. It only coincides with what I said a moment 
ago—that I do not believe it is necessary that Members of this 
House have the support of daily papers in order that they may 
come back here if they faithfully serve their constituents. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. I understood the gentleman to say that 
no man could be elected without the support of the papers. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. I said that statement has been made, but 
that I do not believe it. 

Last April I introduced a bill to make the Associated Press, 
the United Press, and all other press associations common car- 
riers of news, and to place them under the jurisdiction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The effect of that bill, if it 
becomes a law, will be that press associations will have to fur- 
nisb their news reports to all comers at the same price and upon 
equal terms, and if that price be deemed exorbitant any news- 
paper may complain to the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
have a reasonable rate fixed for the service, just as an applica- 
tion may now be made to the commission to have fixed a reason- 


able freight rate. Therefore, if my bil! becomes a law any man 
may start a newspaper and be assured that he can buy any 
press report on the market upon equal terms with any other 
newspaper. That would break up the newspaper monopoly and 
would make local newspapers independent. 

About the time I announced my intention of introducing that 
bill, Mr. Bond P. Geddes, a reporter here in Washington for the 
House press, a gentleman whom most of the Members know 
personally and whom I now see in the gallery, came to my 
office and complained that I had said in a statement which ap- 
peared in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp that the Associated Press 
and the United Press were controlled by the money power. Mr. 
Geddes stated to me that the United Press was owned by E. W. 
Scripps, the same man who owns the Portland Daily News, 
and Mr. Geddes, after pointing out that the Daily News had 
supported me in the last campaign, asked me to print a retrac- 
tion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of my statement that the 
United Press was controlled by the money power. Mr. Geddes 
stated that in coming to see me he was acting under orders from 
the Washington, D. C., manager of the United Press, who at this 
present time is Mr. Perry Arnold, in the Munsey Building. I 
declined to print any retraction. From that day to this my 
name has not appeared in the Daily News, except for brief men- 
tion when I was recently in Portland. The paper refused, as 
did the other three papers of Portland, to mention my departure 
from Portland for Washington on November 26, 1913, to attend 
the present session of Congress. Personally, I did not care, but 
I notified the Daily News, the Journal, and the Oregonian of 
my departure, and it was as little as they could have done to 
notify their readers, many of whom are in official corre- 
spondence with me as their Representative here, of the fact that 
I had been in Portland for three weeks and of my return on 
the day mentioned for Washington. The Oregonian and the 
Telegram refused to either mention my arrival or departure. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAPFERTY. I will. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. I would like to ask the gentleman if, in 
his judgment, his fight against the money power, as he calls it, 
is the reason that the newspapers in his district failed to men- 
tion the fact that he had departed for Washington? 

Mr. LAFFERTY. I do. 

Mr, KEATING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAFFERTY. I will. 

Mr. KEATING. Does the gentleman hold that any news- 
paper which fails to mention the going and coming of a Con- 
gressman is subject to the money power? 

Mr. LAFFERTY. I do not. 

Mr. KEATING. So these newspapers that the gentleman re- 
fers to might have failed to mention his name for other 
reasons? 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Certainly; a great many of the best men 
in the country are engaged in the newspaper business, Most, 
if not all, the reporters here are gentlemen; but they are hired 
to do certain work, and they do it. 

Mr. MCKENZIE. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. LAFFERTY. I will. 

Mr. McKENZIE. Can -the gentleman cite a single instance 
in this country where any man who is endeavoring to help the 
people or uplift society or purify the politics of the country 
has ever been wrecked by the press of the country? 

Mr. LAFFERTY. I can cite the instance of several men 
who have been Members of Congress who have introduced bills 
to break up monopoly and who have been retired. During the 
late fight for the direct primary in the State of New York, 
when impeachment charges were preferred against Gov. Sulzer 
by Charles Murphy and William Barnes, we found the press 
of this country in sympathy with the impeachment proceedings, 

Mr. KEATING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAFFERTT. Yes, 

Mr. KEATING. While we are talking about Charles Murphy 
and Mr. Suizer and the charge made by the gentleman from 
Oregon that the press of New York favored Mr. Murphy in 
these proceedings, is it not a fact that the press of New York, 
almost without exception, condemns Mr. Murphy? 

Mr. LAFFERTY. No; it is not. I read the editorials in the 
Washington Star and the Philadelphia papers and all over the 
country that whatever decision the high court of impeachmert 
might render must be accepted as having been rendered without 
prejudice, thus preparing the public mind for the disgracing of 
one of the best men that eyer served on the floor of this House. 
Mr, Sulzer, it is said, accepted campaign contributions, I did 
not accept a single penny during my last campaign and I never 
shall accept a cent from any source in the future. Mr. Sulzer 
did great work in this House; he did splendid work as gover- 
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nor of New York; and the charges were not preferred against 
him for any high crime or misdemeanor that he had perpe- 
trated, but because he would not serve Charles Murphy. 

Mr. KEATING. I understand that the gentleman places him- 
self on the same pedestal as Gov. Sulzer. That is not the ques- 
tion I asked the gentleman. He made the flat statement that 
the members of the New York press had supported Mr. Murphy 
and opposed Gov. Sulzer. I ask him to name the papers in New 
York. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. The New York Times, the New York Sun, 
and the New York Herald. The Tribune was halfway favor- 
able to Mr. Sulzer, giving him lukewarm support. 

Mr. MOSS of West Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Yes. 

Mr. MOSS of West Virginia. Does the gentleman contend 
that because Mr. Murphy filed charges against Mr. Sulzer that 
therefore Mr. Sulzer was not guilty? Does not the gentleman 
believe that whether Murphy or some obscure citizen had filed 
charges against Mr. Sulzer he was guilty of appropriating 
money that was contributed to campaign purposes for his own 
personal use, and that he ought to have been found guilty? 

Mr. LAFFERTY., I am not saything that everything Mr. 
Sulzer did prior to the electon I would have done. I do say 
his impeachment and removal from office was a travesty on jus- 
tice, a fraud and a fake, and was not done for the purpose for 
which they pretended to do it, but because he would not obey 
Charłes Murphy. 

Mr. PLATT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Yes. 

Mr. PLATT. Does not the gentleman think that Mr. Sulzer 
had a fair trial? P 

Mr. LAFFERTY. No; he did not get a fair trial before an 
unprejudiced court. That court was as prejudiced as the court 
that tried Robert Emmett and sent him to the scaffold. 

Mr. PLATT. I think if the gentleman bad been present at 
any of those hearings he would believe that that was a fair 
trial. i 

Mr. CANTOR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? I 
would like to ask him a question. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. I can not yield further. 

Mr. CANTOR. But I want to deny a statement that the gen- 
tleman has made in respect to the court of impeachment. That 
court was composed of judges of the court of appeals. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Yes; and did not the best judge of that 
court of appeals—Judge Cullen, the most respected member of 
that court—refuse to vote for the impeachment of Mr. Sulzer? 

Mr. CANTOR. Let me answer that. 

Mr, LAFFERTY. But I will not yield farther. 

Mr. CANTOR. He said the governor—— 

Mr. LAFFERTY. But I will not yield further. 

Mr. CANTOR. Well, I will answer it just the same. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. All right; if the gentleman is going to 
answer anyway, let him go ahead. 

Mr. CANTOR. -I want to say this, that the justice he names 
declared that the governor was guilty of moral turpitude, and 
should have been removed, but on the final vote he did not vote. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. No; he did not make such declaration. 

Mr. CANTOR. He made such a declaration. 

Mr, PAYNE. Oh, yes; he did. 

Mr. CANTOR. I am making this statement in justice to the 
Court of Appeals of the State of New York, in order to deny the 
statement which the gentleman has made about the court of 
impeachment. [Applause.] 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Chairman 

The- CHAIRMAN (Mr. Firzceracp in the chair). 
purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Mr. Chairman, I decline to yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. DONOVAN. I do not ask the gentleman to yield. Is it 
proper to make a parliamentary inquiry? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman can not make a parliamen- 
tary inquiry while somebody has the floor. 

Mr. DONOVAN. ‘Then, I rise to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state the point of 
order. 

Mr. DONOVAN. The question, I understand, before us is the 
matter of a school commission. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is not in order. He has 
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not stated a point of order, and he will take his seat. The gen- 
tleman from Oregon has the floor. 
Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order 
ar the gentleman is not speaking to the matter in question 
‘ore us. 


The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is overruled, and the 
gentleman from Oregon will continue. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Mr. Chairman, having stood by my bill 
to break up the Newspaper Trust, and my statement that both 
the Associated Press and the United Press are controlled by the 
money power, wel knowing that such action on my part would 
alienate my last vestige of newspaper support, so far as the 
dailies are concerned, I desire to give other Members of the 
House and my constituents and the country at large, so far 
as I can, my reasons for so doing. 

Since I became a Member of this honorable body three years 
ago I have had but a single purpose, and that purpose is to 
work and vote for the public welfare upon all occasions as 
against special interests. I appreciate as highly as does any 
gentleman here the great honor of sitting as a Member of this 
House. But I did not regard my election to the House as the 
end but as only a means whereby I could help accomplish an 
end, to wit, the enactment of laws for the public welfare. Very 
few of those who voted for me, or for any Representative within 
the sound of my voice, had any special interest in our elections, 
but they were interested in the trust we are to discharge. 

I want to make it plain that Members of this House can not 
fully discharge their duties to work for the common people and 
the general public welfare if they permit their course to be 
influenced by newspapers printed by private corporations for 
private gain. There has been entirely too much toadying to 
“the press.” Mayors of cities postpone important engagements 
in order to admit to their offices some gentleman representing 
“the press.“ Governors do the same thing. Cabinet officers, 
and even the President himself, scan the papers to see what 
sort of a “story” was “carried” by the various press associa- 
tions concerning some of their activities. These press associa- 
tions and their newspapers soon let it be known what shading of 
opinion they will “play up strong,” as they call it, and what 
they will ignore. In that way “the press” wields a powerful 
influence to-day on the actions of many public servants, 

“The press” has two ways of killing off a public servant 
who proves recalcitrant and insists upon serving the public wel- 
fare in season and ont of season. One is attack and ridicule 
and the other is silence. By one means or the other “the 
press” figures it can bring any public servant to his knees 
before it. I haye defied “the press.” I shall continue to do so. 
In no other way, in my opinion, can a publie servant be abso- 
lutely independent and serve his employers. 

It was as natural that the special interests should have seized 
upon “the press” as a means of controlling public servants 
as it is for a thug to grab the first bludgeon within his reach 
with which to strike you down when he desires your pocket- 
book. In former years the special interests could control public 
servants by sending their agents into conventions to nominate 
men known to be “safe,” and by putting up the money to elect 
such men, but with the coming of the direct primary laws, the 
direct election of Senators, and the corrupt-practices acts, re- 
quiring that it shall be made public by affidavit where cam- 
paign contributions come from, all of which laws started with 
William S. U’Ren, in the State of Oregon, the special interests 
are, in their extremity, left with but one powerful weapon 
still under their complete control, and that weapon is “the 
press.” 

Having now said this much, by way of preliminary, I desire 
to state a few facts for the benefit of the public, which the 
people of this country would never get out of the newspapers, 
as run at present, if they should read every word in them 
from childhood to the grave. 

In the first place, we have in this country $125,000,000,000 
in wealth, and 50 men own 40 peř cent of this wealth. In other 
words, 50 men own nearly half of the total property of the 
United States. When any citizen gets this information out of 
a corporation-owned newspaper I wish he would come and let 
me know. Moreover, 200,000 men own 70 per cent of the 
wealth of the United States, leaving only 30 per cent for the 
remaining 99,800,000 people. The figures here given are taken 
from the United States census reports. These identical totals 
were given as correct in a speech upon the floor of this House 
and appearing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of August 9, 1912, 
delivered by the gentleman from Maine, Mr. MCGILLICUÐDY, 
who is one of the ablest and most conservative Members from 
the most conservative section of our country. 

If any citizen believes that it is a healthy condition to have 
2 per cent of our population own 70 per cent of our wealth, 
and to have 50 men own nearly half the colossal wealth of the 
United States, or that such a condition would have come about 
under fair laws, I should like to see that citizen. He would be 
the kind of a citizen who would believe the statement of a 
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private newspaper corporation, operated for private gain, in 
preference to that of his own public servant. 

The wealth of this country has been concentrated by three 
methods, to wit, public-service monopolies, left to charge all the 
traffic would bear; industrial monopolies, allowed to charge 
for their commodities any price they saw fit ta fix; and through 
usurious interest collected from the public at large by the money 
power. 

During all this process of wealth concentration Congress has 
remained inert as though paralyzed. The newspapers have 
kept the public entertained by general information and by 
alleged “bitter contests“ in Congress over nonessential matters, 
as, for example, whether the tariff on woolen manufactures 
should be 35 per cent or 50 per cent when either rate would be 
practically prohibitive. 

If anyone doubts that the railroad companies, the express 
companies, the telegraph and telephone companies, the electric 
light and gas companies, the street railway and other public- 
seryice companies, all of which are natural monopolies, are 
charging the public exorbitant rates, I will give just a few facts 
for consideration which do not appear in the newspapers. 

Some time ago I wanted to send a telegraph message of 97 
words from Portland to Washington. The agent said it would 
be $6.50. I said, “I want to send the message at Government 
rate.“ The agent looked it up in the rate book and told me the 
message would cost $1.10, making a difference of $5.40 on one 
little 97-word telegram. The reason the companies do this is 
that they do not want Government competition. They know if 
they charged the Government what they charge the public, that 
the Goyernment would build lines of its own from Washington 
to Portland and from New York to San Francisco to transact 
the Government business, and they know that such lines would 
pay for themselves in one year at the rates they charge the 
public. And it is safe to say that the telegraph companies are 
not losing a penny on Government business. 

The telegraph rate is only typical of the charges of all other 
public monopolies. One corporation—the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co.—now owns all the Bell telephones of the United 
States, and also the Western Union Telegraph Co. ‘This fact 
does not appear in the newspapers. But if any newspaper will 
prove that my statement is untrue, I will resign from office. 

It was recently stated by Senator Cummins, of Iowa, that the 
railroads of this country are capitalized for $17,000,000,000, and 
that no expert competent to judge the matter has ever placed 
their actual valuation at more than half that amount, For 20 
years the people have been deluded into believing that Congress 
had invested the Interstate Commerce Commission with full 
power to fix railroad, telegraph, and express rates, but that was 
not true, for not until one year ago did Congress give the com- 
mission power to make a physical valuation of the railroads, 
and not until it was given that power did the commission have 
any authority to fix a rate, except when it was alleged that a 
given rate was unreasonable as compared with some other rate 
of the same railroad. Now, it will be seen how limited the 
powers of the Interstate Commerce Commission have been all 
these years, and still are, for the physical valuation has not 
yet been completed. The people have not been advised of this 
sham through their daily newspapers. And, now, that we gave 
the commission the power a year ago to make the physical valu- 
ation as a basis for fixing reasonable rates, we find the Associ- 
ated Press and the United Press busily engaged in molding 
“ public sentiment” to the belief that rates which the railroads 
themselyes have fixed and under which the concentration of 
wealth partially took place, are actually too low. 

At this precise point in the preparation of this speech, Decem- 
ber 8, 1913, noon, I received the Portland Daily News of De- 
cember 3, 1913, containing the following editorial: 

OUR RISING MR. LAFFERTY, 


Out at St. Johns the other night Congressman A. WALTER LAFFERTY 
took occasion to go out of his way to take a wallop at the News, and 
remarked, according to publish reports, “the Portland News has 
been muzzled so far as saying anything good about Mr. Larrerry, which 
the editor had admitted was a fact.” 

e A. WALTER was correctly quoted. If he said it, he lied, 

The editor of the News very frankly informed Mr. Larrerty, on his 
recent return from Washington, that this paper would not fight his 
fight as it had done the two previous campaigns. The News believes 
that Larrerty would never have scen the Halls of Congress without 
its gr) 4 gba the News believes that at the time it supported him, he 
was the best candidate in sight; it does not believe he is going to be 
Sie 1 amoru ane 2 carpe: 14 ee > honk thse oka 

e only reason the News has had nothing to say abou e 
9 Mr. Larrerty has done has been — A he hes not done any- 
ng. 

For two terms he has resolved, and resoluted, and chattered, and ex- 
tended his remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and sent out seeds, 
but if he has been responsible for a single meritorious act, if he has 
done anything for his district, if he has gained any standing in Wash- 
ington, if in two terms of two years each he has climbed an inch to a 

sition where he can be of service to this district, the fact has escaped 

he eagle eye of the News. 
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LABFERTY is a Progressive, but he doesn't get anywhere. As a con- 
versational artist, he is a wonder; he can devise more good reforms 
that never happen than any candidate we have met up with, and 
several months ago the Nows, after digesting his record, decided for 
itself that it was through with A. WALTER, and it did not disguise the 
fact from him. 

But the News has not been muzzled, nor is it fighting Larrerty; he 
is not an undesirable, he is not a crook, he is just a neat conversa- 
tional artist, a charming dinner companion, and of late imbued with an 
orerwoenug sense of his own importance without any considerable 
ground for his belief, 

The News elected Larrerty twice and doesn't especially regret it; 
but Larrerry has had his chance and has not made good; that’s enough 
sald as to A. WALTER. 

But if a word more Is needed, the News will remark that had it a 
year ago known what it now knows about A. Water it would not 
then have supported him for Congressman. Also the News does not 
believe that he could ssibly be elected from this district next cam- 
paign, even though he had a record of efficiency, which be has not. 

The receipt of the Portland News was the first notice I had 
of such an editorial. But it was not a surprise to me. It had 
not been my intention to give the details of the flop of the 
Portland News, so far as its editor, Dana Sleeth, is concerned. 
But now I shall do so. 

I arrived home in Portland Sunday, November 8, 1913. The 
following morning I went to the office of the Portland News, was 
greeted most cordially by Mr. Sleeth, and, knowing that he had 
received his orders, I told him that I did not expect the News to 
support me hereafter, but that I hoped it would make no dif- 
ference between ourselves as friends. 

Sleeth replied, “Yes; I receiyed a letter about seven months 
ago about the case.” He then told me that Roy W. Howard, of 
New York, president of the Unitec Press, which is owned by 
E. W. Scripps, who also owns the Daily News, sent Bond P. 
Geddes in to see me last April at the time I introduced the bill 
to put all press associations under the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. He further said that Howard had sent the notes 
of the interview made by Geddes, in which I had declined to 
print a retraction of my statement that the United Press was 
controlled by the money power, to B. F. Canfield, of Spokane, 
Wash., who is the northwest manager for all the so-called Scripps 
papers, of which the Portland News is one. Sleeth said that 
Canfield had sent the papers to him. That was all Sleeth said, 
but it was a fact that my name had not appeared in the Port- 
land News from the date he received those “orders” up to 
November 9, 1913. In my speech at St. Johns I did not say that 
Sleeth had been muzzled; I merely recited the facts; but I say 
now that he has been muzzled, and I leave it to any sensible 
citizen to decide the question. 


At the present time I have far more respect for the Oregonian 
and Telegram than for the Portland News. The Oregonian 
Publishing Co, does not make any bones of the fact that it is 
a representative of the money power and vested interests. 
But how is it with the Portland News? That paper is worse 
than a snake in the grass, because it has more intelligence. 
It is owned by E. W. Scripps, a multimillionaire, who has made 
his millions by hiring reporters at starvation wages and by 
starting 67 so-called penny newspapers in the United States, 
by establishing the United Press Association, which he also 
owns, and by pretending to be a friend to the poor people, 
Scripps is not now and never was a friend of the poor people of 
this country. He is a cold-blooded money-making multimillion- 
aire. So long as he can take up the case of some unfortunate, 
like the paor woman who has recently been convicted of mur- 
dering her husband oyer in Connecticut and sentenced to be 
hanged, and make money out of it by using it to work upon 
the emotions of the poor people of the country, he does so, 
He has a set of reporters and a set of so-called editors trained 
in his peculiar school. They are to play to the poor people. 
They prate much about unimportant matters of local concern. 
But when Mr. Seripps once finds that a public officer is really 
amounting to anything and really endangering monopolistic 
graft, of which he is one of the most bounteous beneficiaries, he 
throws off his cloak and shows the cloven hoof, For every 
“pitiful” story printed by the 67 Scripps papers, appealing to 
the heartstrings of the poor and the unfortunate, a stream of 
pennies from the laboring people of this country, transformed 
into a stream of gold by the advertisers in Mr. Scripps’s papers, 
pours into his coffers. He is simply cashing the misfortunes of 
the downtrodden. 

But the meanest and most despicable part of the editorial at- 
tack upon me in the recent issue of the Portland Daily News 
is the statement that had it known a year ago what it knows 
now it would not have supported me. By that statement the 
writer of the editorial convicts himself and sews himself up 
from hereafter springing his mysterious information without 
making himself ridiculous, for earlier in the same editorial 
the writer says, Larrerty is not an undesirable; he is not a 
crook.” If that be true, the alleged information withheld from 
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_ people will now see that I will stay put. Moreover, I may 
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the public can not be of any consequence. The editor realized 
that he had given no justification whatever to the poor people 
of Portland, who are my friends and who are his bread and 
butter, for having turned against me. 

The simplest tests of common sense will show that the man 
who wrote the editorial was not sincere and did not himself 
believe what he was writing. As an excuse for turning against 
me, he says that several months ago he “ digested" my record 
and found that I was not accomplishing anything in Congress. 
Mind you, several months ago was just at the close of my first 
term. No sane man expects wonders from a Congressman his 
first term. Yet during that term I had secured the passage 
of 16 bills, including one whereby the Government land-grant 
suit has been greatly expedited and the sum of $1,000,000 turned 
into the Federal Treasury by compromise with the so-called 
innocent purchasers of the land that was sold, before the suit 
was brought to enforce the grant as to the remaining 2,300,000 
acres, 

The fact is that the only “record” the writer of that edi- 
torial ever “ digested ” was the letter sent him by the president 
of the United Press directing him to fight me or quit his job. 
He still has his job. 

Again, as a pretext to his readers for deserting me, the writer 
of the editorial says of me: 

If in two terms of two years each he has climbed an inch to a posi- 
tion where he can be of service to this district, the fact has escaped the 
eagle eye of the News. 

Yet when the paper deserted me, several months ago,” after 
“digesting” my record, I had not been even sworn in as a 
Member during my second term, and even now I am serving my 
second week of the first regular session of my second term, and 
not until March 4, 1915, will I have served two terms of two 
years each. These facts show that the pretended change of 
mind of the editor, based upon any just cause, is a pretense, a 
fake, a fraud, and a sham. This editor has a much poorer 
opinion of the intelligence of his readers than I have to delude 
himself into the belief that he could shove down their throats 
such miserable rot. 

The editor takes unto himself full credit for both my elec- 
tions. That is not nerve, it is pure gall. In 1910 I was nomi- 
nated without the support of the Daily News, and my nomina- 
tion was equivalent to an election. In the final campaign that 
year the Daily News’ remained neutral between John Manning 
and myself. So I became a Congressman without the support of 
the Daily News. The News, in the fall of 1911, when edited by 
Mr. E. O. Sawyer, did come to my support at a time when I 
needed it most, and I shall ever remain grateful for that help. 
And during the campaign of 1912 one or two of the most bril- 
liant editorials ever penned by any man came unsolicited from 
Mr. Dana Sleeth in my behalf; and they, too, will ever be grate- 
fully remembered. But I may merely mention the fact that 
during the time the News was supporting me I was supporting 
it and I made it more subscribers than any other man who ever 
said a word for the paper in Portland. But all the time I said 
the paper was owned by Mr. Scripps, a multimillionaire, and that 
the News might be expected to change front and begin fighting 
me any day. 

Many people who have heard me speak in Portland will re- 
member that statement. I may say, further, that when I had 
the support of the Daily News its support cut both ways. While 
it made me some votes it lost me some. Many people felt that 
I might be the same wishy-washy, fly-by-the-night, undependable 
kind, as the News has now proved itself to be. But I hope these 


represented by his salary, is willing to drive the dagger of 
treachery and falsehood into the heart of any public servant 
2 — has the courage to stand by the people's interests at all 
co 

But to go ahead with my speech where I was interrupted by 
the diversion to the Portland News. I was saying that both the 
United Press, owned by Mr. Seripps, and the Associated Press 
are now busily engaged in creating public sentiment to the 
effect that railroad rates are too low, and that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission ought to make an order raising the 
rates. I have recently read news items to that effect from both 
press associations, and doubtless every gentleman within the 
hearing of my voice has done likewise. 

I suppose these press associations would also have the tele- 
graph companies raise their rates. The same men own both the 
railroad stocks and the telegraph company stocks. And I will 
give it as my candid opinion that the Western Union Telegraph 
Co. is now making a profit of 500 per cent per annum based 
upon its actual cash investment in its plant. This ought to be 
conclusively shown by the fact that it charges the public $6.50 
for a message for which it charges the Government only $1.10, 
and no sane man will think for a moment that it is losing any 
money on the Government business. By analogy, the rates of 
the telephone companies, also owned by the same men who own 
the Western Union Telegraph Co., ought to be immediately cut 
in half by the proper governmental and State commissions. 

I heartily favor Government ownership of both the telephones 
and the telegraphs, and have bills pending for that purpose. 

For many years all parties have complained bitterly against 
trusts during campaigns, but after the election little is said. 
The only way to control a trust is to give some governmental 
board or commission the power to control it. The trusts can not 
be controlled by talk or by simpering and hypocritical editorials 
in the Scripps 67 varieties of gold mines. 

The Portland News says I have no record for efficiency. Let 
us see about that. I was first sworn in as a Member of Con- 
gress April 15, 1911. On April 29 of that year I introduced 
H. R. 8092, being the first bill ever introduced into either branch 
of Congress giving the Interstate Commerce Commission power 
to fix maximum prices of commodities when found to be con- 
trolled by an absolute monopoly. It is true that my bill has not 
passed. But we now haye a dozen bills of similar import pend- 
ing and with a good prospect of such a bill becoming a law, 
together with the creation of an interstate trade commission to 
enforce its provisions, 

During my first term also, as is shown by the CONGRESSIONAL 
Reocorp for April 30, 1911, I secured the first vote ever had in 
the House of Representatives for the creation of a parcel post 
when I offered the so-called Lewis-Goeke bill as an amendment 
to the Post Office appropriation bill. That, too, was voted 
down and the bill went to the Senate without any parcel post. 
But there Senator Bourne secured the incorporation of a parcel- 
post amendment, and when it came back to the House it was 
agreed to. 

Relating to Oregon, during my first two years in Congress I 
secured the passage of 16 bills and secured larger appropria- 
tions for the district than it had ever had before. Besides, I 
put some life into the Oregon & California Railroad land- 
grant suit, and I may say now that I shall keep after the case 
till it is won. I now have a bill pending, which I believe will 
pass, directing the circuit court of appeals at San Francisco, 
where the case is now pending, to immediately certify the case 
to the Supreme Court and directing the Supreme Court to ad- 
yance the case on its docket when received and to dispose of 
the same at the earliest practicable date. And I have every 
promise of appropriations during this Congress equally as favor- 
able as those of the last Congress, 

It is true that my bill did not pass directing the Secretary 
of the Interior, in the future expenditure of the reclamation 
fund, to give a preference to those States which had contributed 
to the reclamation fund more than they had received, the object 
being to return to Oregon the $7,000,000 excess she had con- 
tributed to the fund from the sale of her public lands in excess 
of the amount she had received in reclamation work; but I 
have kept hammering away on my bill, and reintroduced it this 
term, and the Secretary of the Interior has recently recognized 
the equity of Oregon’s claim and has ordered the building of 
the West Umatilla extension, to cost $4,000,000. Besides, I 
have several bills pending to liberalize the homestead laws, 
making 2 acres of clearing and cultivation sufficient in a tim- 
bered area and opening up millions of acres of nontimbered 
lands now included in the withdrawals in Oregon. 

From my position last Congress on the Committee on Irri- 
gation of Arid Lands I have, this Congress, been promoted to 


merely suggest to the editor of the News that last year in 
eastern Multnomah County, where the News did not circulate, 
I ran farther ahead, both at the primary and at the general 
election, than I did down in the city. 

“Larrerty is a progressive, but he doesn’t get anywhere,” 
says Mr. Sleeth. At that I am one ahead of the Daily 
News. It rails against Mayor Albee and fills its columns with 
talk of the recall of Tom Word till the public is sick and tired 
of its repetitions; but it advocates no specific laws, as I do, 
which would guarantee to every man and woman who toils a 
comfortable living while they are young, a competence for their 
old age, and an opportunity to live in happiness, own a home, 
educate their children, and take an annual vacation as they 
pass through this life. Just laws, such as the specific measures 
I have introduced into Congress, will, in my opinion, guarantee 
this much in return for the industry of every individual, and 
I believe the people will have these laws within the next five 
years. But they will not get these laws if they listen to such 
hirelings of intrenched special privilege as is the editor of the 
Daily News, who, for his paltry share of the plunder and pelf 
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membership on the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, one of the most important committees in the House. It 
meets several times every week. The work of each member of 
that committee is as arduous, as intricate, and as important as 
the work performed by any Federal judge. Yet the Portland 
News, parroting after its contemporaries, says of me: 

If he has done anything for his district, if he bas gained any stand- 
dng in W. ‘on, it in two terms ot two each be has climbed 
an inch to a position where he can be of service to this district the fact 
has escaped the eagle eye of the News. 

It, is true I haye introduced many bills which have not passed. 
But by introducing these bills I have put my promises to the 
people of my district and to the people of the country into con- 
crete and specific form. The people of this country now know 
exactly where I stand, 

That I shall be reelected, I have not the slightest doubt. I 
have faith in the intelligence of the average American citizen 
to stand by a servant who is faithful, and I expect before I 
leave Congress to see many of my bills, if not all of them, en- 
acted into law. Of course, many of them can not now be 
passed. It takes a majority of the Members of Congress to 
pass a bill. But so far as I am concerned, I want the public to 
know that I stand ready to vote for the reforms I have pro- 
posed, and so long as I remain a Member of the House these 
measures will be brought to the attention of the House at every 
session. 

On April 17, 1918, I introduced a bill in this House (H. R. 
2908) to establish a mandatory nation-wide presidential pref- 
erence primary, the only bill for the purpose offered at this 
session, except the one introduced by the gentleman from Ii- 
nois, Mr. HINEBAUGH, and the latter bill left the matter of 
accepting its terms to the several States. Probably only a few 
thought my bill, or one like it, would ever become a law. But 
last Tuesday (a week ago) we found the President of the 
United States standing in this Chamber advocating just such a 
law, and that part of his address was vigorously applauded. 
Following the President's message the reporters went to the 
Committee on Election of President, Vice President, and House 
of Representatives, to find what bills had been introduced in 
the House for that purpose, and they found that mine was the 
only one. Needless to say, they did not mention it. 

There is one other bill I have introduced to which I wish to 
call especial attention. It is a bill providing for rural credits, 
or agricultural asset currency. I claim that the passage of 
this bill would lift from the backs of the American people the 
heaviest burden they now bear. As exorbitant as are the 
charges of monopolies, both carrier and industrial, which would 
be controlled and reduced under my pending bill to create an 
interstate trade commission, the interest charges of the money 
power annually exacted from the people of the United States 
are more exorbitant. 

The Statistical Abstract of the United States Government 
shows the following astounding facts, none of which any citi- 
zen will ever get from a millionaire-owned newspaper, or from 
any Congressman who is afraid of a millionaire-owned news- 
paper. The total stock of money in the United States is only 
$3,500,000,000. Yet, the people of the United States have on 
deposit in the banks of the country $17,000,000,000. That is 
the first nut to crack. How is it possible? The only answer 
is that the banks are loaning credit, and charging 8 per cent 
interest for it, and are not loaning real money. 

Next, the farmers of the United States have borrowed on 
their farms $8,000,000,000, while the total stock of money in 
the United States, as stated, is only $3.500,000,000. Again, I 
ask you, how is it possible? The farmers of the United States 
are paying annually $500,000,000 in interest, or enough to 
build and fortify the Panama Canal. This interest charge is 
$5 per capita of our population, and, of course, is added by the 
farmer to the cost of his products and is ultimately paid by 
the consumer. 

If the farmers were paying this enormous interest to men 
who owned the money and had loaned it to the farmers, I would 
not complain. But that is not true. The men who have loaned 
this gigantic amount of “credit” to the farmers do not own 
either the money or the credit. They are simply loaning to the 
farmers something they themselves do not have, but which 
under our present financial laws they claim to have. 

The game is worked in this way: A bank secures deposits, for 
example, of $10,000,000. It then really owes its depositors 
$10,000,000. But instead of holding this money on deposit it 
loans out what it “ owes,” except a small percentage, and the 
men to whom it loans again deposit the same money and it is 
again reloaned. ad infinitum, until we now have the conditions 
in the United States which the figures I have just quoted show. 

If all the depositors should call for their money at once, they 
could not get it. For, as stated, the people have “ deposited” 
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$17,000,000,000, while the entire stock of money in existence in 
this country is only $3,500,000,000. 

The total stock of gold money in the United States is only 
$1,000,000,000, or one-seventeenth of the total money the people 
are supposed to have on “deposit” So that if all the de- 
positors should call for their money to-morrow and demand 
payment in gold they could only get G cents on the dollar, 
granting that the banks had in their vaults every dollar of gold 
in existence in the United States. At the same time the total 
property wealth of the United States is $125,000,000,000. There- 
fore it is clear that we must have asset currency secured by 
property. 

Being confronted with this condition and wishing to continue 
its business of loaning the credit of the people rather than real 
money, the money power has called for legal authority to estab- 
lish a central bank, which bank shall have power to indorse the 
notes of citizens held by it and deposit same with the Govern- 
ment and secure from the Government a new issue of Treasury 
notes therefor. That was the Aldrich plan of creating more 
money. The Glass-Owen bill, which soon will become a law, 
follows that identical plan, except that it divides up the banking 
profits into 12 regional reserve districts, thereby distributing 
the profits of the credit business into the several parts of the 
country. The Glass-Owen bill is a step in the right direction, 
but it is a very short step. It leaves in the hands of the money 
power the authority to collect millions from the public an- 
nually in the way of exorbitant interest, to which it is not 
entitled. The Government is going to loan to the regional re- 
serve banks—private corporations—our Treasury notes at one- 
half of 1 per cent interest, taking as security the notes of vari- 
ous citizens—the banks’ customers—when such notes shall be 
indorsed by the regional reserve banks. That js all right as 
far as it goes, but while passing this bill we should have pro- 
vided that the banks should not charge the public more than 
3 or 4 per cent for these notes when the banks reloan them to 
the public. 

The Glass-Owen bill is nothing more nor less than a plan 
for loaning Government Treasury notes to the citizens of the 
United States upon their notes, thrcugh the bankers as brokers, 
the banks guaranteeing the citizens’ notes, and the bankers 
getting a commission on the transaction equal to the difference 
between one-half of 1 per cent, which the Government is to 
charge the bankers, and the 6 per cent or 8 per cent which the 
bankers will charge the citizens. - 

The new currency law will relieve the business situation, 
and to that extent it is good. But it should give the public 
more of the benefits. 

Now, as a trailer to the Glass-Owen bill there is to be an 
agricultural credit bill, a bill to help the farmers. I intro- 
duced such a bill on October 11, 1913, H. R. 8835, by far the 
most radical one ever introduced into the Amerienn Congress, 
which bill is now pending before the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, having under consideration the matter of rural 
credits. I have been invited to appear before that committee 
soon, but my constituents will never hear of my work through 
the newspapers. All the other so-called agricultural credit 
bills merely provide for organizing the farmers locally, so that 
they may borrow money from the present Money Trust—the 
money power. It does seem to me that the farmers can do that 
much without “aid” from Congress; but my bill provides, fol- 
lowing almost the exact language of the Glass-Owen bill, that 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall cause to be printed and 
deposited in the Treasury of the United States an issue of 
Treasury notes, and shall, under such regulations as he may 
prescribe, loan such Treasury notes to the farmers of the 
country, taking as security first mortgages upon their farms, 
not to exceed 60 per cent of the unimproved value thereof, at 
2 per cent interest per annum, and my bill provides that the 
profits which the Government shall derive, and it will derive a 
profit even at that low rate of interest, shall go into a special 
fund for the building of public roads. Mark my words, this 
bill is identical with the Glass-Owen bill, except that the Glass- 
Owen bill provides for loaning Treasury notes to the banks for 
one-half of 1 per cent, upon commercial paper, personal promis- 
sory notes, accepted drafts, aud so forth. as security, while 
my bill provides for loaning the same kind of Treasury notes 
to the farmers upon first mortgages and at interest four times 
as high, to wit, 2 per cent. No man who is afraid of the 
money power or the newspapers would haye dared introduce 
the bill I have offered. 

Inasmuch as this country has property amounting to $125,- 
000,000,000 and its stock of money only amounts to 83.300. 
000,000, the plan of the Government to issue asset currency to 
the public, based upon good asset security, is all right; and 
in so far as this asset currency shall be issued upon personal 
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notes, it is proper that the Government should provide, as in 
the Glass-Owen bill, that its Treasury notes shall be loaned 
to the public for individual notes, through the banks, requiring 
the banks to secure the Government by their indorsement of the 
notes. But as to that portion of the asset currency to be issued 
which shall be required by the farmers who have good real 
estate security to offer there is every reason why the loans 
should be made direct and not through the banks. The farmers 
have borrowed $8,000,000.000, and they pay an annual interest, 
as heretofore stated, of $500,000,000. This interest represents 
a sum of money which will go to the banks if the farmers bor- 
row through the banks. It will go to the Government—to the 
people—if they borrow direct from the Government; and the 
sum, as stated, represents $5 per year to each man, woman, and 
child in the United States. It is a sum which would rebuild 
all of the telephone and telegraph lines in the United States 
three times. This is only a portion of the unearned interest 
the money power is collecting annually from the American 
people, and it can be saved to the people by the passage of my 
agricultural asset currency bill. 

[At this point Mr. Moon resumed the chair.] 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAFFERTY. Yes. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. Does the gentleman know I have 
introduced a bill which provides for issuing notes to loan to the 
farmers and workmen on their homes? I understood the gen- 
tleman to state that no one else had introduced such a bill. 

Mr. LAFIFERTY. I am sorry. I do not think I misrepre- 
sented the gentleman when I said mine was the most radical. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. F introduced a farmers’ loan 
bill in the Sixty-second Congress. 

Mr. LAFFERTY. I am glad to know the gentleman preceded 
me, and I give full credit to him. 

I am in favor of the gold standard; I am in fayor of sound 
money; but do you know 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. And the gentleman wants asset 
currency ? 

Mr. LAFFERTY. I want it; you bet. We have only $1,000,- 
000,000 of gold in the United States. The people have on de- 
posit in the banks $17,000,000,000. If they go to-morrow to the 
banks and demand their money in gold, the banks, with every 
penny of gold in existence in the United States, could only pay 
6 cents on the dollar. The proper basis for money is to make xo 
many grains of fine gold the standard of value and then to main- 
tain all our other currency at a parity with that amount of gold 
by securing it with property. We only have a total of three 
billions five hundred millions of actual money, whereas we have 
$125,000,000,000 of assets. It is ridiculous to think about a 
hundred and sixty-eight billion dollars’ worth of business an- 
nually, which was the amount of the clearing-house transactions 
last year, being done on $3,500,000,000 of actual cash—a little 
over 1 per cent of the business being cash and the rest credit. 
The farmers now have borrowed $8,000,000,000 at 8 per cent iu- 
terest, and there are only $3,500,000,000 in existence in the 
United States, 

My God, Mr. Chairman, are there any gentlemen here who are 
so dense that they will not understand that the money power 
by the control of credit is lending something to the people that 
it does not own itself? It is physically impossible for it to 
own that much cash, and it does not own the credit. The Glass- 
Owen bill, even without my agricultural asset currency bill as 
a trailer, will provide the best system of currency that any 
country in the world has. I have visited the other civilized 
countries of the world, and I know that the other countries are 
even more under control of the money power than this country 
will be after the passage of the Glass-Owen bill. But to have 
complete relief we ought also to have agricultural asset cur- 
rency. 

We are on the dawn of a new era; we are on the dawn of an 
era when the sovereign voters of the United States are going 
to come into their own, when they are going to have the benefit 
of the richest country in the world, when they are going to be 
able, if they engage in honest employment, to enjoy themselves 
while they are living and to improve their intellectual and 
spiritual being at the same time. That is what our forefathers 
fought for at Valley Forge, that is what all patriots of this 
country have bared their breasts to the battle for, and for 
Members of this House to fail to appreciate these facts and 
without fear or favor discharge their duties is not coming up to 
the simple requirements of the cath of office we take when we 
stand up here and are sworn in. I have heard these news- 
papers ridicule gentlemen of this House who are able men. The 
most humble Member of this House represents a one four hun- 
dred and thirty-sixth of the greatest Nation that has ever 
grown up under the beneficence of Almighty God. And when a 
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Congressman does his duty and honestly performs his great 
responsibilities he is entitled to respect rather than calumny 
and abuse. When I was just out of school, a few years ago, 
I was prosecuting attorney in the great State of Missouri, in the 
district of that great Democrat, CHAMP CLARK, and he can tell 
you whether or not I am one of the old blue hen's chickens. 
{Laughter and applause.] 

In conclusion, I wish to call attention to just a few of my 
bills, which I hereby pledge the country to work faithfully for 
so long as I have the opportunity and a drop of blood left in 
my body. 

They provide for— 

Agricultural asset currency, just explained. 

Nation-wide presidential primaries, 

Direct election of Federal judges. 

A true label law for all food products and drugs. 

An interstate trade commission to control monopolies. 

A change of the rules of the House. 

I now have bills pending for all of these purposes, Under 
the present rules of the House, which are antiquated, nearly 
seven months of every regular session of Congress are consumed 
in passing the supply bills, which, being necessary to run the 
Government, are privileged and prevent any general legislation 
from being considered. These rules make the House merely an 
auditing committee. These rules work right into the hands of 
the standpatters who do not wish any legislation passed. I 
have prepared a complete new draft of the rules, providing for 
one supply bill under the budget system, for record votes in 
committees, so that Members may be put on record both in 
committees and in the House upon all bills introduced, thereby 
preventing the present pigeonholing process whereby many good 
bills are killed without the possibility of fixing responsibility. 
Although I am now and have always been a progressive Rep- 
lican, my set of rules were indorsed by both the Progressives and 
progressive Republicans in this Congress, who delegated me to 
offer them the first day of the extra session as a substitute for 
the old rules, and upon putting the matter to a vote my set of 
rules received 26 yotes. Next Congress these rules will receive 
more votes. 

I heartily favor the initiative, referendum, and recall, so that 
the people may pass good laws or kill bad laws when the legis- 
lative representatives fail to do so, and so that any representa- 
tive or public officer may be recalled if he does not fulfill his 
preelection pledges or becomes corrupt. In no other way can 
we have a government of the people. Carrying out this idea of 
government by the consent of the governed, I have introduced a 
resolution for a constitutional amendment providing for direct 
election of Federal judges for 12-year terms instead of having 
them appointed for life. If we had such an amendment 
judges would not permit cases to drag as, for example, the Ore- 
gon & California Railroad land-grant case has dragged, nor 
would they be hasty to hold unconstitutional a law for the bene 
fit of the public. 

I have in my possession a telegram from Judge Henry E. Me- 
Ginn, of Portland, who is one of the ablest men in Oregon or 
any other State, approving my resolution for the direct election 
of Federal judges, which telegram I value as highly as any com- 
munication I have received during my three years in office, and 
during that time, I will say, I have received from Portland 
over 10,000 letters, and every one of them was answered the 
day it was received. I had the good fortune to meet Judge 
McGinn during my first year in Portland, and I have known 
Aen intimately ever since. The telegram which he sent me is as 

‘ollows: 


POSTAL TELEGRAPH Co., 
Portland, Oreg., April 16, 1913. 
Hon. A. W. LAFFERTY, 
Washington, D. C.: 


Your head and heart are both right. Congratulations on your amend- 
ment Federal Constitution providing for clection of Federal judges. 
They will beat you never. 

Henry E. MCGINN. 

I have a bill pending, H. R. 9832, requiring that all canned 
vegetables or meats bave a statement on the label giving all the 
contents, with the percentage of each. as well as the year the 
product was packed. Mine is the only bill of the kind ever intro- 
duced. The so-called pure-food and drugs act of June 30. 1906, 
is very incomplete and inefficient, as Dr. H. W. Wiley has 
found. There is no reason on earth, except private greed, why 
such absolute safety should not be guaranteed the health of 
the country as is provided in my bill. The bill also provides 
that all packages, bottles, or other containers of food, drugs, or 
medicines put on the market for the interstate trade shall bear 
a label giving the true contents thereof, with percentages of 
each. 

The people will never get these things if they fail to stand 
up for their rights. No great reform was ever wrought without 
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a terrible struggle, a fight to a finish, and many times blood- 
shed. The fight I have been engaged in the past three years 
has been grinding. I have withstood it, and am stronger physt- 
cally and mentally to-day than ever before in my life. I am 
in the fight to the end. No man can stand the fight that is 
made on him when he undertakes the battle for the public wel- 
fare, into which I have entered, unless he has a good moral 


character, Otherwise he would not last a month. Therefore 
I want my old friends to have courage, and those who only 
know me by reputation to demand facts when the dirty on- 
slaught begins upon me by a united press during the coming 
fights. Were I guilty of an offense that would even amount 
to a misdemeanor, the enemy would have had me out of office 
long before this. 

Finally, just a. word for those who toil. It is for them that 
I am fighting hardest. I favor Jabor unions, and have always 
favored them. I favor a universal eight-hour day. I have of- 
fered a bill, H. R. 8826, making it unlawfu! for any mill or 
factory engaged in shipping its products into the interstate 
trade to employ men, women, or children more than eight hours 
a day. If this and the other measures I favor become laws, 
every man who works will be independent, he will be able to 
take n vacation each year, he will be able to educate his chil- 
dren, he will be able to lay by a little for his old age, and in 
this life he will be able to eall his soul his own. Nothing less 
than this is justice. I deeply sympathize with all struggling 
poor people of Portland, of whom I am one, left as we are 
without newspaper assistance, but, thanks be to God and W. 8. 
U’Ren, we have a State publicity pamphlet through which all 
candidates may make known to the voters their pledges, inde- 
pendent of the newspapers, and if I have my way about it the 
same kind of a publicity pamphlet will be provided for Presi- 
dential candidates, through a nation-wide direct primary law, 
and at the coming primary, while I do not agree with all of 
Mr. U'Ren’s single-tax ideas, I shall certainly come home to 
Portland and cast my vote for him for governor of the State of 
Oregon if his name shall appear on the ballot. 

T also heartily favor the old-age pension and industrial insur- 
ance laws recently put through in England by Lloyd-George. 
The newspapers have not mentioned the old-age pension law 
because it is opposed by the income-tax-paying higher-ups. But 
until conditions shall be changed so that a man who labors will 
be paid enough to enable him to lay by a competence, any man 
who works away his life for the good of the Commonwealth or 
the Nation should not be turned into the poorhouse or made 
dependent upon others when he is old and helpless. I have 
introduced an old-nge-pension bill in Congress and I wish it 
could be brought to a vote to-morrow. E also wish that Mr. 
George's industrial insurance Jaw would be adopted in the 
United States. so that poor laboring men and women. by paying 
a few cents a week in the way of revenue stamps te be can- 
celed and placed upon a card, could create an insurance fund 
held by the Government, out of which surviving relatives would 
receive a reasonable sum for burial expenses and for their 
future support in case of the death of the insured. 

The Portland News says in its editorial that I can devise 
more good reforms that never happen that any candidate it has 
met up with. There are 436 Members of Congress. Whenever 
the people of the United States elect 219 Members—a majority— 
who favor these reforms they will be passed. It certainly 
would be a backward step and would be postponing the happy 
day when these reforms will be realized for the voters to retire 
from Congress at the very beginning of his efficiency a man who 
has had the belief, backed by the courage, to advocate these 
reforms, at the cost that I haye in the past and do now advocate 
them with all my heart. 

I do not expect newspaper support for seme years to come, 
but through paid advertisements and through official letters I 
shall keep the publie advised as well as I can. I shall spend 
every dollar of my salary in the future, as in the past, for 
publie printing, clerical help, halis, and so forth, in order that 
I may win this fight. No person contributed one cent to my 
campaign last year, I shall decline to aecept a cent from any 
source in the future. I am not required under any corrupt- 
practice act to include in any campaign-expense account what I 
pay out for official printing between campaigns or during cam- 
paigns, for that matter, when such printing is such as goes 
with the office I oceupy.. Congress has wisely given to its Mem- 
bers the postal frank in order that they may officially advise 
their constituents of their work, and had it not been for that 
postal frank the special interests would have had me out of office 
long ago. These same special interests how wish to see the postal 
frank of Congressmen abolished. But it will never be done. 

In final conclusion I wish to say that in all future campaigns, 
as in the past, I shall meet my constituents face to face in every 


part of my district, and I shall in some way advertise these 
meetings. My standing challenge to any and all of the editors 
assailing me, and to anyone else having any reason to give why 
I should not have the confidence and esteem of my constituents, 
is hereby renewed to cover the full period that I shall remain 
in publie life. And I want it noted that no one of them has 
ever yet accepted the challenge. I want to meet as many of 
my employers as possible. But I want the thousands of tollers 
whom I may never haye the pleasure of meeting personally to 
know that I shall remain loyal to them to the end. [Applause.] 
ae 8 Oklahoma, Mr. Chairman—— 
e CHAT N. The Chair recognizes the gentle 
Oklahoma [Mr. Murray]. = 15 3 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. 
2 little bit from the subject. 

The object sought is increased production, and the problem 
to be solved is the discovery of the wisest plan to attain that 
object, whereby expenses of living may be reduced and future 
generations may be clothed and fed. This knowledge, some- 
times called “vocational education,” but more commonly called 
agricultural and mechanical education, is not a new science. 
It is the oldest science known to civilized man. We are Just 
now having a revival of that science, lost to the white race 
during the many centuries of superstition and ignorance known 
as the Dark Ages. If you will but read the first book of Moses, 
or the story of Jacob and Laban, you will observe the ethno- 
logic distinction between Jacob and Laban. You will further 
discover that Laban knew little of stock raising, while Jacob, 
the scientific stock breeder, knew and actually succeeded, 
through sexual selection, in demonstrating a principle of Dar- 
winism 2,000 years before Darwin was born, wherein he robbed 
old man Laban of his herds by producing “a spotted, ringed, 
streaked, and striped“ breed from the old man’s herds. Jacob 
said the Lord had prospered him, and Laban thought it was 
true. But he was really robbing the old man by a process of 
science in the name of the Lord. But the story will disclose to 
you that the old man and his boys ultimately woke up, when it 
was too late, to the fact that Jacob, through a shrewd contract, 
had gotten the old man’s herds by the process of science, or 
through his knowledge of stock breeding and feeding. 

The resolution befere the House looks to the creation of a 
commission of nine to devise a plan for “ vocational education.” 
Of all subjects, the white race, and especially the English- 
speaking peoples, have the least knowledge of agriculture. When 
ancient history points to the renown of Egypt and its rich soil, 
it is found that such was due to the splendid farmers of Egypt. 
The fertile valley of the Nile yet remains where it fed the in- 
habitants of the ancient civilization of Egypt; but the Egyptian 
farmer is gone. 

There is no story in history but which brings in bold relief 
the renown, the wonder, and the grandeur of the Egyptian 
farmer. Even the Bible, as well as Josephus, speaks of the rich, 
fertile valley of the Nile. Hence production was ample, and its 
civilization grew the wonder of ancient times. Out of this civili- 
zation was established the great Alexandrian library. Through 
it the Pyramids were constructed. But after their country was 
overrun and controlled by a foreign race who could not compre- 
hend that system the great library was destroyed and the civili- 
zation of Egypt went down in night never to rise again. But 
when you understand that the Egyptian farmer made it a rule 
annoally to turn up and break up the soil 10 or 11 inches deep 
just prior to the overflows, which resettled it, thus giving for a 
dry season an 11-inch water base and available fertility for 
plant life, fhen you will understand the reason for the renowned 
fertility of the Nile to be due to a complete knowledge of the 
laws and science of production. In the great Roman civilization 
the same principle applied. They, too, held to the rule of deep 
annual breaking of the soil and to scientific, intense cultivation; 
and notwithstanding the Roman governmental principle militated 
against individualism the farmers of Rome developed an in- 
dividualism and independence, giving ample production and 
feeding. clothing, and making possible that great civilization. 
But other classes grew jealous of this independence and, just us 
we have done in the past few decades, stinted the farmer, and 
in order to break down his independence passed the 
“Agrarian laws” and placed the title to his estate in the 
Government of Rome, that they might jerk his farm and home 
from under him. This so discouraged the Roman farmer that 
he refused to put forth extra effort to build up the soil year by 
year until he lost that great art. Production began to fail. 
High cost of living followed, ushering in a decay of the Roman 
civilization. I want to say to the business and professional 
man, and especially to you men of the East—and I measure my 
words as I say it—that to stint the farmer is but to take the 
bread from your own mouths. In proportion to governmental 
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care for the direct prođucer just in that proportion will all 
other classes prosper, and, conversely, that in proportion to 
your stinting him will you suffer the consequences. The farmer 
can stand low production better than you can. Obviously, your 
wisest plan would be to give him all of the opportunities; to 
encourage him to remain upon the farm, because it means 
greater production, less cost of living, and strengthens his ability 
to feed mankind. For, after all, the farmer must feed the 
world. I was astonished when I read the first annual report of 
the Secretary of Agriculture on the farmers’ needs. This report 
is made np of methods of “coordination” for his department, 
which is but another term for centralized control, but is weak in 
recommendations for the farmer. I stand appalled at two state- 
ments in that report, one in which he says the farmer ought not 
to ask for rates of interest lower than other people, even after 
the Secretary advocates a rural credit system from 10 to 60 
years, which discloses the superb ignorance of a knowledge of 
agriculture and its needs of this otherwise learned Secretary of 
that department. 

While it is true that in a “commercial system” of banking, 
interest rates should be uniform to all, but “commercial bank- 
ing” means, primarily, personal security on short-time loans; 
but the farmer can not pay on 60 years’ time such rates as must 
be charged under a “commercial system” of banking. The Sec- 
retary further says that the farmer ought not to organize or co- 
operate with a view to fixing his prices. This statement is 
doubtiess made upon the assumption that his prices will be too 
high to other classes, which will prove true under low produc- 
tion, but can never prove true under a scale of ample produc- 
tion, where the number of farmers are proportionate to other 
vocations—in short, when the farmer remains on the farm. 
But they will not all remain there if you do not encourage them 
not only in the knowledge of agriculture but in his credit and 
banking privileges, in your tariff laws, and in all the other 
policies and measures of government. The professional or busi- 
ness man is shortsighted indeed if he can not see these funda- 
mental truths, and I warn you now that such narrow policy in 
Congress and through the Secretary of Agriculture will bring 
wreck and ruin first upon you and the laboring man living in 
your midst and serving you at the machine and in the shops. 
Though you despise the farmer, your own selfish interest ought 
to dictate the wiser policy of encouraging him and all who 
would desire to engage in the calling of agriculture. Europe 
has done this. All nations of Europe have felt these require- 
ments needed, and have made such provision, not that they like 
the farmer betier than we but that they know their own 
interest better than the American nonproducer. 

The lessons to be learned from the experience of Rome and 
of Egypt are sufficient to prove the sound philosophy of Olin M. 
Roberts, of Texas, in his wise saying that “civilization begins 
and ends with the plow.” Therefore the knowledge of the plow 
and its allied uses is the knowledge of first magnitude. 

During the Dark Ages the white race lost the science of 
agriculture. Perhaps he German, the Dane, and the Swede 
have retained more of this knowledge than any other. The 
Chinese, by reason vf their superior knowledge of agriculture, 
bave been enabled to support one-fourth of the people of the 
world. For 40 centuries, without mining or manufactures, upon 
agriculture alone, they have lived in peace, fed, and sustained 
that dense and congested population. When you understand 
that the Chinese have in the country precincts 4,800 people to 
the forare mile, which would compress, at that rate, in one of 
our average Western States the entire population of this 
Republic, you will then realize that if we were to double our 
population without increasing the knowledge of agriculture, 
our power of production, misery and starvation would con- 
front us—if not social revolution destroy us. 

It will not be my purpose to discuss whether Malthusianism 
is true, but Prof. Malthus once taught that the time would come 
in the world when, with universal peace, the world could not 
feed itself, due to the fact that production increases by arith- 
metical ratio, while population increases by geometrical ratio. 
But whether that doctrine be true or not, we are confronted by 
the stubborn problem of production sufficient to feed our people; 
and if we were to double now the population of this Republic, 
revolution would ineyitably follow. When I cite you the fact 
that this Republic and the States have spent for 25 years $180,- 
000,000 annually for agriculture and increased production 
only 8 per cent plus, while population has nearly doubled, then 
you will realize what the next 25 years will bring to us. 

The resolution before the House disclosed from its discussion 
eyen the lack of knowledge by these otherwise intelligent gentie- 
men who compose this House. The Lever bill is an entirely 
different bill from the proposition submitted in this resolution. 
I am partly for this resolution and partly against it, If by the 


adoption of this resolution is meant that this body, with its 

information, is not ready to enact a bill now to provide 
for agricultural education, then I would favor it in order to 
obtain that information. If it means that after its enactment 
the committee that would be appointed would be entirely made 
of university professors, I would oppose it. 

In this statement I would not have you believe that I am op- 
posed to universities. On the contrary, I believe in them. I 
repeat, again, I believe that it is of equal importance that a few 
men be educated beyond the great body of citizens as it is to 
diffuse knowledge among all the citizens, but this knowledge 
for the many should be confined to those things they can in 
after life use. Many things are produced by scientists and 
men of learning of common use among the people, but which 
few of our citizens would care to Jearn. Among these is 
the almanac, which in colonial times was made alone by Ben 
Franklin and sold to the people; but the knowledge of making 
almanacs, which few of us would care to learn, is understood 
by so many they now give them away. 

There are two systems of education—the “ classical” and the 
“industrial” schools—the university and the agricultural and 
mechanical college. Both schools are required if we are to 
subserve the best interests of American society, but they can 
not be conducted on the same plan nor united in their faculty or 
management. 

If for an entire generation all the States in America should; 
appropriate a half million dollars annually for the support of 
their universities and in that generation produce but one Jeffer- 
son, it would be worth that aggregate expenditure. Likewise, 
it would be worth such expenditure if each State would appro- 
priate for a like period the same amount for an agricultural, 
and mechanical college and in one generation they created one 
Luther Burbank, who has produced 2,500 new plants—among, 
them the Burbank ‘potato for the dry regions of the West; the 
navel, or seedless, orange; the white blackberry; the seedless 
grape; the cross between the apricot and the plum, called the 
plumcot; the spineless cactus; and others too numerous to 
mention. His horticultural and agricultural achievements, the 
pure composite of science, in the interest of man and to feed 
the world, marks him the greatest benefactor for 20 centuries. 
For the reason that the classical school and industrial school 
can not be united under the same faculty or management do I 
strenuously object to appointing university professors on this 
commission to frame the plan. Equality of degree and kind 
of education should not be sought. We should have equality 
of opportunity in every science, art, literature, and of all known 
philosophy of man, and that, too, at the expense of the public, 
leaving each individual to choose his own course as to whether 
he desires a higher education and the kind that suits his 
taste and ambition after he has first been taught the elements 
of things he can use in after life. 

I have had a deal of experience with this question. I have 
been in two constitutional conventions. In the first one the 
committee turned down the proposition to teach agriculture in 
the common schools. I went upon the floor and convinced the 
convention that to teach agriculture in the common schools 
would prove wholesome. When the constitution of our State was 
under consideration, I appointed a committee that I thought 
would write a provision in that constitution, and to my astonish- 
ment they turned me down because they did not understand 
the subject. They said it was “nonsense.” I went upon the 
floor and put into the Oklahoma constitution a clause existing 
in no other constitution, making it mandatory to teach the ele- 
ments of agriculture, horticulture, stock feeding, and domestic 
arts and sciences in all public schools in that State. Following 
that the legislature vitalized that provision, and consequently 
every school in the State teaches agriculture. [Applause.] 

The legislature then separated the board of regents, providing 
one for the university and another elective by the farmers as 
the regents of all agricultural and mechanical colleges, provid- 
ing for a system of farmers’ county institutes and six district 
or secondary schools of agriculture, with but a two-year course, 
the real farmers’ school. Then the battle began. The same 
battle that has characterized every step since the organization 
of the first board of agriculture in Great Britain. The same 
contest which characterized this work in its birthplace in 
America—the State of Illinois. At about this time Justin 
Smith Morrill, of Vermont, took the lead in this House and 
passed the first Morrill Act in 1860, but which was vetoed by 
President Buchanan. His renewed efforts resulted in the Mor- 
rill law of July 2, 1862, by the approval of the wise old “Abe” 
Lincoln, resulting in the creation of an agricultural and me- 
chanical college in every State in this Republic. 

The profound learning of Morrill convinces the student of this 
subject that he was 200 years ahead of his generation. The 
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same battle in Illinois, of which the inquiring mind may con- 
vince itself, if it will take up some encyclopedia of agriculture, 
under the subject of “agricultural education,’ has all along 
the line been the same. Our contest in Oklahoma is and has 
been the same as existed in the State of Illinois. The battalions 
against us have for its right wing the State university, who 
know nothing of the economics of agriculture, standing with 
jealousy and the fear of competition; the left wing consists of a 
few of those from every calling—some from among them being 
farmers themselves—who can not comprehend the wisdom and 
philosophy of the system. This is my reason for saying, as I 
said before, that I would oppose this resolution if university 
presidents should control the board, just as it was a mistake 
to put into the Cabinet as the Secretary of Agriculture a uni- 
versity president who knows nothing of the science of agricul- 
ture, 

Since Oklahoma’s experience the great State of Wisconsin has 
followed with 6 district or secondary schools of agriculture, Ar- 
kansas with 6, Mississippi with 30, and, prior to that, Georgia 
and Alabama had wisely entered upon the plan. 

Now, remember, gentlemen, the Leyer bill is not a vocational 
educational bill. The Lever bill is essential when you enter 
upon a vocational system, for the reason that you must keep a 
campaign going on among the farmers themselves before you 
can train their sons and daughters. Dr. Harvey said he was 
never able to conyince any man over 40 years old that the blood 
circulated. Hence, the Lever bill will reach many over 40 years 
old. The doctrine of an increased knowledge of agriculture is 
more than an educational question. It is a sociological problem 
that must come with the growth and development of mankind. 
You must put it into the school and teach the boys and girls 
who will compose the generation on to-morrow, but if you do 
not follow it with the Lever bill, to enable trained men to go 
forth and battle for the cause, keeping a propaganda before 
the adult farmer till you have trained their boys, some of them 
will try to destroy the system. [Applause.] 

This brings to mind an incident within my own experience 
when just such work as the Lever bill contemplates was first 
introduced in my county. A boys’ corn club was organized in 
my community at Murray schoolhouse. A boy some 12 years 
old, son of a tenant farmer, a good man, but shiftless, who had 
been taught and really believed that farming consisted wholly of 
labor (of work and then more work), joined the club and re- 
ceived his quota of seed corn. The next morning he asked his 
father for an acre of ground upon which to plant it. After ex- 
plaining that he “wanted to make a scientific farmer,” his 
father took the.corn away from him, fed it to the chickens, gave 
him a kick, and told him to “hunt the calves.” But later, in 
consequence of this being the only club in the county, it won 
some $300 in prizes at the State and county fairs, which they 
divided equally among the club members. This winning of 
money was the only thing that convinced this boy’s parent, and 
the next year he was permitted to join. You know we often- 
times have to knock a man down to convince him, and some- 
times the second time. 

This brings to mind another phase of this subject. It aids in 
n better knowledge of marketing. The crops most difficult to 
produce or that require the greatest knowledge are invariably 
marketed more wisely than that class of crops easy of production. 
for instance, anybody in the South, even a negro, can grow cotton, 
and it has always been unwisely marketed. It is not marketed 
at all. It is “dumped” off to the buyer, destroying the market. 
Notwithstanding it is the most stable crop. It can be thrown in 
the weather after being baled and does not deteriorate in value, 
You will observe that the products of the fruit farmer, although 
perishable, are generally wisely marketed, because it requires 
more judgment to produce it. No one ever heard of unwise mar- 
keting of alfalfa, because it requires more knowledge of the soil 
and of plant life and of all the elements that make for increased 
production. Hence scientific agriculture means to the farmer 
better marketing while it means to the balance of the world in- 
ereased production and lower cost of living. Moreover, shiftless, 
ignorant method of agriculture in every country increases land- 
lordism, always a detriment to any country, because a nation is 
strong or weak in proportion to the number of home owners in 
proportion to the population and the land. Under intelligent, 
scientific, intensive cultivation the owner of “ broad acres” can 
not compete under his tenant system with the small farmer. 
Hence economic necessity forces sale, and consequently small 
home owning. From this standpoint alone vocational education 
is worth the money. 

I have often observed that fact, and do you know that the 
worst enemies of agricultural education are some of the farmers 
themselyes? Merchants, feeling that it is a necessity, some- 


times think it is “ nonsense,” and that farmers do not work hard 
enough. God knows they work hard enough, but too many of 


them without thought. A farmer must take his “thinker” 
along with his plow to the field if he would achieve the greatest 
success. 


If work, and only work, were all required to make a good 
farmer, then the man with the greatest physical strength and the 
greatest endurance of physical labor would and could be the 
best farmer, and the negro would be the best farmer of any race 
in the world. But you know it is not true. As a matter of 
truth it requires more science and a greater knowledge of elc- 
ments of science to become a scientific farmer than to fill any 
other calling in life. 

If a man were a druggist, he would need understand chemis- 
try and a few allied sciences; or a physician, these and but a few 
others. But if he would be a scientific farmer he must under- 
‘stand physical geography and physiography, and especially these 
as they disclose the formaticn of soils and the preservation of 
fertility, overlooked in the universities. He must understand 
natural history and zoology to understand animal life—stock 
breeding and feeding. He must understand botany to know 
plant life; entomology to enable him to combat insect pests; 
and besides these he must learn the elements of chemistry and 
biology and keep tab on the weather. I do not contend that it 
is necessary for the schoolboy to master these sciences as a 
student of a university, but he must learn the elements of them 
and as they relate to his business. The farmer must learn 
chemistry only as it relates to soils, while the university student 
masters that sciexce as it relates to minerals, the precious 
metals, and compounds. 

Now, gentlemen, I am for the Lever bill, but the Lever bill is 
nonsense without following it up with a bill providing for the 
school for vocational education. The Lever bill can be of service 
only to the thinking farmer and by keeping up the campaign 
among the adult farmers, so ihey will not send their boys off to 
“hunt the calves.” 

When you have had an opportunity to duplicate my experi- 
ence you will find that some few farmers will refuse your doc- 
trine, even after you have convinced them by your arguments. 
This reminds me of my personal experience. Some years ago I 
delivered a lecture on seed corn and how to produce corn, at the 
Cottonwood schoolhouse, located in the Washita Valley, some 
4 miles from my home. Nearly all of the farmers in the entire 
valley for many miles were present, including some tenants on 
my farm. I delivered a speech for two and one-half hours on 
the subject of corn, applying the science to many things I knew 
within their own experiences and observations, so as to give the 
reason for each of these experiences, that I might convince them 
of the truth of all. I explained to them that the key to seed 
corn was the one word “uniformity”; that only one of a variety 
should be planted in the same plot; that an early and late corn 
must not be mixed to secure a heavy yield; and pointed ont that 
the selection must be determined by the soil, the rainfall, and 
the climate; that they must know that the same seed would be 
unsuited for Minnesota, where the rivers run up hill and the 
Trish vote the Republican ticket, and at the same time for a 
locality like South Carolina, where the rivers run down hill to 
the sea and the “niggers” positively refuse to vote. The fol- 
lowing week I rode over my farm to discuss with my tenants 
the question of seed. I found they all understood my lecture 
perfectly well and that all of them, with one exception, had 
first-class seed. This particular one had the worst lot of seed 
corn I ever saw planted that would germinate. He had red, 
yellow, white, and blue grains, little and large, short and long, 
gourd seed and shoe-peg shapes mixed together—a perfect 
Duke's Mixture of seed corn. I said to him, “You have got a bad 
lot of seed corn.” He said, “I know it.” I replied, ‘ Couldn't 
you do any better?” Didn't want to do any better,” said 
he, “ because this land of yours will produce 45 bushels of any 
corn and you get one-third rent; 15 bushels, and that's enough 
rent for any man.” Of course that ended the argument, I did 
not grow impatient because I have long ago learned that it re- 
quires considerable patience, and, for a public man, sometimes 
to exercise a good deal of courage, to battle for the public's 
interest. I have learned that men will take a cold, a cussing, 
or a rail off your fence; indeed, anything, except good advice. 

The self-conceited scholar, with an eye constant upon astron- 
omy, as great as that science be, who looks down with disdain 
upon Mother Earth, does but betray his own ignorance. No 
greater truth was ever uttered than this statement by Gen. 
Albert Pike, the scholar, poet, archeologist, linguist, philosopher : 


There is no legal limit to the possible influence of a deed or a 
wise word or a generous effort, othing is really small. Whomsoever is 
open to the deep penetration of nature knows this. 
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And in this other saying: 


Alexander of Macedon has left a saying behind him which has sur- 
vived his conquests: Nothing is nobler than work." Work only can 
keep men and kings ri table. And when a king fs a king, indeed, It 
is an honorable office. to give tone to the manners and morals of the 
nation; to set the example of virtuous conduct. Work and wages will 
go together in men's minds in the most royal institutions. 

I have this further to say about the American farmer. I say 
it here; I have said it to them at home. The American farmer 
is the most learned farmer in all the world about politics, gen- 
eral history, banking and coinage, and the science of govern- 
ment. He is the most learned farmer in the world about every 
man’s business except his own. [Laughter.] The German 
farmer knows his business, although sometimes he knows little 
else. But he can come to our country and settle on a clay hill, 
where an American farmer would starve to death, and make the 
land more valuable, while he is earning a living at the same 
time. 

I repeat again, my friends, consider the Iaw of production and 
the great increase of population that will be brought to us in 
another generation, and be convinced of the fact that we can 
not spend too much money in developing the youth that will 
bring another generation of farmers that will equal the farmers 
of all the world. 

I said awhile ago that I would oppose this resolution if uni- 
versity professors alone would constitute the board. Why? 
Because a university has to do with those peculiar sciences 
that create a mental aristocracy, of classics, and things 
of a character that cause the university student to over- 
look or to look with disdain upon those things that relate 
purely to life and to the soil, and so naturally, conscientiously, 
he is opposed to it. University students do not understand its 
necessity, and that is the reason why you have never seen a 
success achieved in joining the university with an agricultural 
and mechanical college. You only combine their number, but 
you either destroy the university or you destroy the agricul- 
tural training as such and agricultural and mechanical educa- 
tion. We need them both in our great civilization. They both 
must be taken care of, as I before stated, and it is the duty of 
government to provide for the education of every youth to the 
fullest extent of known knowledge of the sciences and of the 
arts and of literature, and that, too, at the public expense. 
But we must do it with discretion, in the light of experience, 
without sacrifice to either. 

Now, why does not the agricultural and mechanical college 
meet the condition of the farm? Because the agricultural and 
mechanical colleges in the various States must needs have such 
a large curriculum and such a heavy course that the moment 
the graduate steps out of school he has a better opportunity in 
other lines to meet the requirements of science. He therefore 
never goes back to the farm. 

The consequence is we are educating the boy away from tho 
farm. We need that agricultural and mechanical college con- 
tinued for the purpose of creating the sort of scientific knowl- 
edge that is needed for the tremendous demands of life. But 
in addition we need a district or secondary agricultural college 
in every congressional district in the United States. [Applause.] 
What for? A college that will teach the boy nothing more than 
a two years’ course, and that confined to practical farm needs, 
and when he leaves he will go back to the farm—this will edu- 
cate farmers’ boys for the farm. 

If he wants to go further, he can do so by going to the State 
agricultural and mechanical college or pursue the other course 
in the university. And the result will be that he will have 
that knowledge that will be necessary to make him a farmer 
and to increase the sum of knowledge in his community, and the 
boys will not all be going to some other station. 

Why do they go to other stations? Because the record shows 
that out of 28 States, with 28 universities and 28 agricultural 
and mechanical colleges, the highest average wages paid to any 
graduate are paid to the agricultural and mechanical college 
graduates. And why should they go back to the farm under the 
conditions the fatmers now have to meet, where hardships meet 
them on every hand, and where in the finances of the country 
we have overlooked their interests and have not made provision 
whereby they could bring their resources and get credit at the 
banks? Therefore wisdom suggests that we encourage the 
States to put agricultural instruction into the common schools, 
and that this Congress provide for a secondary agricultural and 
mechanical college in every congressional district in the United 
States, under a provision of law whereby there shall be appro- 
priated annually 3 cents per capita, according to the population 
in every State, on the condition that the State shall put up the 
balance to sustain the institution, furnish the building and 
sufficient land for demonstration and experimental farm, the in- 
stitutions being limited to a two years course and confined to 


questions of soil, farm management, construction of houses and 
barns, road building and machinery, insect pests and allied 
sciences, requisite to make of him a farmer but not a scientist, 
the States being required to meet certain conditions, which 
should be named in the law, but otherwise, as in the case of our 
State agricultural and mechanical colleges supported by the 
Morrill, Hateh, Adams, and other funds, to have complete con- 
trol over such secondary agricultural and mechanical institu- 
tions. Such a system would educate the farmer's boy for the 
farm rather than from the farm. Provision should be made 
whereby each State should have its quota according to the popu- 
lation, and in those congressional districts which are wholly 
confined to the cities special information should be provided to 
train the boys of mechanics and artisans, whose labors would be 
in the shop and at the forge and at the machine. A portion of 
the fund should be supplied to the normal schools of the State. 
in order to train the teacher in a practical knowledge of these 
subjects, to the end that teachers may be supplied to the com- 
mon schools with a knowledge of the subject at hand. 

I may be pardoned, Mr. Chairman, to call our attention to our 
party declaration in favor of this policy, and I may be pardoned 
the personal reference to state that I drew the first plank and 
had the honor to submit to, with the privilege of discussing be- 
fore, the platform committee of our party at Denver in 1908, 
whichevas the first declaration on this subject ever adopted by 
any American political party. In 1912 all three of the leading 
politieal parties in general terms announced the same principle. 
The Denver platform is in these words: 

The Democratic Party favors the extension of 
ical, and industrial education. We therefore favor 
district agricultural experiment stations and secondary agricultu 
mechanical colleges in the several States. 

My friends, this subject is a deep one, too deep for so short a 
discussion as we are giving it now. If it be the purpose of this 
resolution to announce that we are not ready for a real voca- 
tional educational bill, then the resolution ought to be passed; 
but if you gentlemen do not intend to pass one of that kind, you 
ought to defeat the Lever bill, because the Lever bill, without 
that increased knowledge, would mean a greater power in the 
hands of the of Agriculture to “coordinate,” as he 
calls it, but to control and dictate polictes to Congressmen in 
their districts. Unless you amend it in such a way as to take 
away that authority that will be the effect of it, as it has been 
recently revised. 

The gentleman from Georgia made a suggestion a while ago, 
in a question, about the authority of this Government to do 
these things. I would be the Jast man in the world who would 
want this Government to assume the authority of the States. I 
would want this under the control of the States, just as the agri- 
cultural and mechanical colleges are operated to-day. Then you 
are within the Constitution. You are keeping the doctrine of 
leaving to the States those peculiar things that confront them 
and are necessary to their welfare and being. 8 

In passing I want to say, you will find in all this fight those 

who want to put agricultural education where it does not be- 
long. You will find those who want to confine it to too nar- 
row a course; but in my opinion it ought to be taught in every 
public institution except the university, not for the purpose of 
crippling the university but because in the university it will not 
serve any wholesome purpose. It ought to be in the normal 
schools so as to train the teachers. In the past the trouble has 
been that when State after State has adopted a provision for 
teaching agriculture there have been no teachers who under- 
stood the subject, and the regrettable part about it all is that 
we can not get the people satisfied or interested in the subject 
until some great pestilence like the boll weevil or the foot-and- 
mouth disease, amounting almost to a calamity, comes upon 
them. 
My friends, you have heard a good deal about the boll weevil. 
When that little bug came across the Rio Grande and spread 
across the Sierra Blanca country, Dr. J. H. Connell, now the 
president of Oklahoma’s agricultural and mechanical college, 
but then the editor of a great scientific journal at the heaviest 
salary of any man in the Mississippi Valiey, went to the legis- 
lature of Texas and said to them, “Appropriate money to pay 
every farmer in those two counties not to raise any more cotton 
for two years.” The politicians in the legislature, ignorant as 
they were, said, “Oh, there is no little Mexican bug that can 
destroy the Texas cotton crop.” 

What was the result? The boll weevil crossed the Sierra 
Blanca country and year after year spread farther, destroying 
the cotton crop of the State, bringing poverty and bankruptcy 
in its path, like Sherman’s march to the sea. Finally the legis- 
lature had to pass an appropriation offering a reward of $50,000 
for any man who could give them any idea of how to curtail 
the ravages of that little insect. What was the result? Land 
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values went down, merchants went bankrupt, bankers went out 
of business. Disaster and woe were upon every hand. Now 
the boll weevil has crossed the Mississippi River; but Texas 
learned a lesson. She put into her schools a course of instruc- 
tion in agriculture, and the next generation of farmers will be 
better than the present one. So with the other Southern States. 
So after all it was a blessing in disguise. It seems that we never 
get action until something confronts us, until we meet with 
some difficulty which must be conquered. 

How true is this philosophy of Morals and Dogma: 

What we call accident is but the adamantine chain of indissoluble 
connection between all created things. The locust, hatched in the 
Arabian sands, the small worm that destroys the cotton boll, one making 
famine in the Orient, the other closing the mills and starving the work- 
men and their children in the Occident with riots and massacres, are 


as much the ministers of God as the earthquake ; and the fate of nations 
depends more on them than the intellect of its kings and legislators. 


I will state to you candidly that I am not uneasy about our 
soils’ feeding the American people, with proper knowledge. Asa 
matter of fact, we haye swamp lands enough to add to this 
Republic in point of productivity nine States, but it wouid 
be unwise to drain them now. We can irrigate every foot of 
land east of the Rocky Mountains, and any first-class civil engi- 
neer will tell you we can do it. And we can do it as cheaply 
as the cost of building the Panama Canal. Some day it will 
be done, but it ought not to be done now. Why? Because the 
method now used is a wasteful method. The farmers must be 
taught how to preserve the soil first. We have practiced a 
system of waste long enough and on too much of our land 
already. The people must wake up to the necessity of consery- 
ing what we now have, and when they learn better methods of 
preserving the soil that they have wasted in many of our States 
there will be a great saving of our agricultural resources. For 
instance, in some of the Southern States they import $10,000,000 
worth of guano to fertilize the soil. That amount goes out an- 
nually never to return. I am happy to know that my State was 
not settled until a knowledge of agriculture began to take hold of 
the people, and we have a soil that will last under intelligent 
treatment for a thousand years. ` 

When the American farmer understands his subject, and 
the American business man and professional man understands 
it as they ought, then we can drain the swamp lands. Then we 
ean irrigate the West, and then we shall be enabled to support 
with less difficulty than now, by the increased product, a popu- 
lation greater than that of the Chinese Empire. 

I am only pleading now for that active support behind this 
principle that will bring in another generation a production that 
will keep pace with population. Because, as sure as “the night 
follows the day,” if you do not increase this power, with your 
doctrine of universal peace—which I hope may come without 
further wars for the next hundred years—as sure as fate revo- 
lution, anarchy, and social death will follow in the wake of our 
civilization. Many of our troubles are not political troubles. 
Many of our troubles are social troubles ihat have to do with 
inspiring the youth of the land toward a change in thought, to- 
ward a change in sentiment, and toward a change in their hab- 
its, hopes, and ambitions. 

Permit me to recite a little instance in my community. A 
young man by the name of John Golryan, a German, educated 
in Germany, came to that community and had lived here four 
years. He was employed by J. L. Neeley, half a mile from my 
home, to pick cotten. Every morning when the dew was on and 
he could not pick it he was out gathering butterflies and millers. 
He was asked what he was going to do with them. He said, “I 
um going to send them to Germany anq sell them to teach the 
pupils entomology in the public schools.” They said, “ Why 
don’t they catch them in Germany?” He replied, “ Our people 
know so much how to destroy the insects that they have de- 
stroyed them ali in Germany.” Then he was asked, “ Why do 
you want to teach them further?” He said, We have got to 
keep them from coming back.” Christmas week he turned the 
laugh on them when he received from 5 certs to $4.50 apiece for 
those little butterflies. Now, imagine the ridicule and sarcasm 
of an ordinary American at the very idea of catching butterflies 
to teach the science of “ bugology ”; and yet the toll of insects in 
the United States equals 35 per cent of America’s annual pro- 
duction. Imagine the laughter and scorn and ridicule that 
would meet, to them, such a “freak idea”; but the time will 
come, and shortly, and you will have to meet it, because with 
everything comes destruction of that thing. 

As you increase the farm products you increase the insects 
that destroy them. You will pretty soon find what my old 
Latin teacher told me about the meaning of ad infinitum. He 
said, “As you have learned in your entomology, you will find 
big bugs have little bugs on their backs to bite ’em, and the 
little bugs have still smaller bugs ad infinitum.” I fail ac- 
curately to quote it, but you haye the idea. 


That is true in politics. The big bug politician has a little 


one on his back to bite him. [Laughter.] But the insects 
from one plant will eat another plant. You can pass all the 
bird laws you want to, but until you increase the knowledge of 
bugs—a very easy task—that are beneficial and bugs that are 
harmful and bugs that are parasites, so that you know those 
that are harmful from those that are beneficial; until you do 
that you will haye this continual annual toll by insects. The 
cotton-boll worm, the fruit worm, bud, corn, and tomato worm 
is the same worm, and hence worse than the boll weevil, but 
much easier to destroy. If all farmers knew this worm, they 
could destroy it in one season. 

My friends, the cotton-boll weevil awakes in the spring, and 
by the ist of September the generations coming from one pair 
will amount to 154,000,000, equal to the population of 
the Chinese Empire. What a blessing it would have 
been if a lark had been there to catch that pair in 
the beginning. [Laughter.] But, my friends, we will have 
to suffer a bit more with the high cost of living that 
you ascribe to first one thing and then another. With all the 
questions that will confront us, you will finally decide that it 
does not all come from tariff or banking laws or monopoly— 
important political problems, to be sure, but this is metapo- 
litical—but a large part of it comes from a lack of production; 
and when the American people understand that, then they will 
comprehend these simple truths. 

Furthermore, when they do that they will irrigate the lands 
in the West; they will drain the swamps; they will do two 
things at the same time, drain away the malaria and give a 
richer soil to the Republic. You will find all these conditions 
meeting us at the turn of every corner. 

The man who understands what bugs are harmful and talks 
about it in the average community is regarded by his fellow 
farmer as a crank. If every farmer knew it, instinctively they 
would destroy most insect pests and protect the birds without 
need of law. They would discover that the birds work for them 
free of wages and board themselves to boot. They would plow 
up the soil in winter and let the freezing kill the bug eggs, as 
they do in Germany, and at the same time increase the avail- 
able fertility of the soil for plant life. 

The American plan of education in all of the States has pro- 
ceeded upon the wrong principle, because it has had for its 
ultimate object the preparation of the pupil for some profession 
or for running for public office. The child is usually told. as I 
was told when a boy, that every American had an opportunity 
to become President; and doubtless many of them believe, as I 
then believed, that to be true, while to know the utter hopeless- 
ness of such an exalted ambition is but to recall that ont of 
the ninety-odd millions of American citizens and many other 
millions dead and gone we haye had up to date but 27 Presi- 
dents, 


It was natural, that America’s system should have begun 
upon this plan. We are only astonished that we have retained 
it so long. When America was settled it was deemed then 
that only he who desired to engage in one of the learned pro- 
fessions or was preparing for public office should be educated, 
and therefore that no women need be educated ; indeed, none but 
the “ governing class.” Then began the fight for popular educa- 
tion at public expense, 

I have in my library a book, written 125 years ago by a 
learned New England divine, arguing against the public school ; 
and you would be astonished at his ingenious argument agninst 
it. But popular education finally won, and all the States have 
long ago made provision therefor by statute. The only mistake 
made was that while changing from the principle of limiting 
education to the few that we did not change the substance as 
well and adopt that learning which would prove useful to the 
many—useful to those who never intend to pursue a profession 
or to run for public office. The German system is based upon 
the principle of training the child in something that he can use 
in after life; consequently the German, Dane, and Swede farmer 
may know little of anything else, but he does know more 
about his own business than the American farmer. Statesmen 
are not altogether responsible. The people themselves have 
brought it about, largely due to parsimony in the matter of com- 
pensating the schoolmaster. The German pays his schoolmaster 
the same salary he does his judge, and the teacher with 30 
or 40 years’ experience becomes the master over the primary 
grades. The young graduate just entering the profession is put 
in control of the higher classes. Any great scholar can train 
the advanced student, but it requires the shrewdest of the pro- 
fession to start aright the young and plastic mind of a child. 
Teachers are therefore constantly reciting their experiences of 
the necessity and difficulty of unlearning the pupil or correcting 
the mistake in the method and mental habit of the child formed 
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under the tutelage of some mere boy or girl who has neither 
experience as a teacher nor knowledge of the philosophy of 
scholarship. Consequently, it may be said that as many scholars 
have been ruined by faulty systems of education as have been 
made by them. Hence, we need not wonder that in the sub- 
stance, too, of education we have traveled so long the wrong 
road. In part this is all due to our limited statesmanship, 
but largely because the American people will not have any 
better, 

All our institutions, political, social, and otherwise whatso- 
ever, are but a reflex of the people themselves. So this great 
problem is more profound than the problems of education or of 
political statesmanship. It is a sociological problem. The 
minds, methods, tastes, social desires, heart throbs, hopes, and 
ambitions of the American people must needs be changed, and 
that, too, by an evolution that is impossible of attainment until 
the end of one or two generations. It is a process of social 
growth and development—a growth and development under a 
wise, persistent, constant policy. In a great measure this re- 
sponsibility rests upon the people themselves to build by Divine 
guidance another generation wiser than themselves. Increased 
production and the problem of feeding future generations will 
tax the abilities of our most learned statesmen and test their 
courage to maintain a wholesome system, once discovered and 
inaugurated, against the blind, stubborn opposition of many 
who will be incapable of comprehending it. 

We have but begun the march of progress, and have yet to 
breast the long slope up the Pikes Peak of our civilization. The 
burden is upon us to scale these heights or we must needs slide 
back again through a period of squalid decay, leaving nothing 
gained for the race and the progress of man during the many 
strenuous centuries through which he has passed; dare we cow- 
ardly decline the strident step? 

Upon this point of the people’s responsibility and what they 
will accept again permit me to quote from Gen. Albert Pike, 
the most learned American. In his Morals and Dogma he 
says: 

All truths are truths of period and not truths for eternity; what- 
ever great fact has had strength and vitality enough to make it- 
self real, whether of religion. morals, government,,or whatever else, 
and to find place in this world, has been a truth for the time, and as 
good as men were capable of receiving. 

So, too, with great men. The intellect and og i of a people 
has a single measnre—that of the great men whom Providence gives it 
and whom it receives. There have always been men too great for their 
time or their ple. Every people makes such men ony its idols as 
it is capable of comprehending. With men who are too high intellectu- 
ally the mass have as little sympathy as they bave with the stars. 
The profoundest doctrines of Christianity and philosophy would be 
mere jargon and babble to a Pottawatomie Indian. Catholicism was a 
vital truth in its earliest ages. but it became obsolete, and Protestantism 
arose, flourished, and deteriorated. The doctrines of Zoroaster were 
the best which the ancient Persians were fitted to recetve; those of 
Confucius were fitted for the Chinese; those of Mohammed for the 
idolatrous Arabs of his age. Each was truth for the time. Each was a 
gospel, preached by a reformer, and if any men are so little fortunate 
as to remain content therewith, when others have attained a higher 
truth. it is their misfortune and not their fault. They are to be 
pitied for it and not persecuted. 

Under our faulty educational system if a well-educated boy 
is not adapted to a profession he becomes a vagabond. It is a 
costly, fatal mistake. It is the cost of a life, because he has 
no training for anything else, and to gain his education he has 
grown to be a veritable bundle of nerves. With the loss of 
muscle he is unable to work. He reads fiction exclusively, which 
excites his emotions and passions. He becomes morose, moody, 
remorseful, takes to cards to steady his mind, then to drink to 
drown his troubles. He has bad associates; he is a vagabond— 
when otherwise, but for his faulty education, he would have 
been a good, happy, and prosperous citizen. This is hell to 
contemplate. 

You may reply that my boy, I am sure, will become a great 
lawyer or a great physician,” as the case may be; that “our 
family before us were all successful practitioners, and therefore 
there can be no doubt of his success.” Hence, he does not need 
this agricultural knowledge; he does not need a knowledge of 
the earth and air and creation upon it. The best education is 
that education that gives you a knowledge of the soil, of the 
atmosphere, of animal life, of nature. If he becomes a lawyer, 
he will then know better how to question the witness who is a 
farmer. The best practitioner at the bar is the lawyer who 
can get in as much of his own evidence as possible and keep 
out that of his adversary. This is best illustrated in the story 
of a great lawyer of whom I once heard, who, although he was 
a great scholar and knew the law, was unacquainted with book- 
keeping. Procuring a case in bankruptcy involving several mil- 
lions of dollars, the first thing he did was to attend an up-to- 
date business college until he had mastered all the intricacies 
of bookkeeping and accounting. When the case was called he 
was enabled to get every material fact from the witnesses and 
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the experts who went upon the stand. This he could not have 
done had he not known as much about bookkeeping as they did. 
In truth, the lawyer, the great lawyer, like the great statesman, 
must fill the philosopher's definition of a great scholar; that is, 
to know something of everything and everything of something— 
the law. Hence, the lawyer needs this training to complete his 
education for the law. 

I do not care if you are a banker—you may follow it where 
you will—but the man who gets the closest to the soil, along 
with other intellectual powers, is the greatest man in every 
community. 

True enough, the man who digs in the ditch all of the time 
will be as narrow as the ditch. But show me the man who 
stays behind the counter all the time, and I will show you a man 
who gets as narrow as the distance between the shelves and 
his counter. Show me the man, whatsoeyer the profession or 
occupation, that goes into the suburbs of a city, builds himself 
a home with a plat of ground about it, with a garden, a minia- 
ture farm as it were, who takes an interest in it and occa- 
sionally digs in the soil, and I will show you a man in every 
community who is the oracle of that community, who con- 
trols its destiny. Show me the woman who takes a 
personal interest in her flowers and garden, studies 
them, and oceasionally digs in the dirt, and I will show you a 
woman that is healthy, happy, a good housewife. Show me a 
hen that scratches in the dirt, and I will show you the hen that 
lays the egg. Such is the eternal divine decree. Agriculture? 
It is not narrowing. If a man wants to be a statesman, how 
can he legislate on a tariff bill unless he knows those troubles 
and difficulties that confront the cotton farmer, the wheat 
farmer, and every other farmer in the Republic? When he 
gazes in the air and never looks down he lives a dream life, 
that either makes of him a great professional man or, failing 
in his ambition, a vagabond on society. 

As a simple, concrete illustration of the needs of scientifie 
agriculture to add to the knowledge of a statesman we have 
but to recite that our best Presidents have been those who have 
possessed the most comprehensive knowledge of all mankind. 
Intelligence, philosophy, genius; virtue, integrity, patriotism— 
all these are required to preserve civilization, especially in 
republics. Statesmen with this scholarship are invariably prac- 
tical men; too many of the exclusively “classical” school are 
dreamy, theoretical, and impractical. 

The best lawgiver is he who has the widest range of the 
knowledge of life—all elements of society—of the mansions of 
the rich, the hovels, huts, and cabins of the poor; all institutions 
of learning, the churches of the pious and good, and the slums 
and dens of debauchery and prostitution. 

The most notable instance of the truth of this philosophy is 
but to recite the career of the immortal Lincoln, who knew 
everything from the lowest strata of society to the most pro- 
found problems of statesmanship and philosophy. He is the 
only ruler in all history who could exercise supreme power, as 
he did upon the suspension of the writ of habeas corpus, without 
abusing that power. He knew every stratum of society, and this 
made him to be acquainted with and gave him sympathy for 
the heart throbs, the difficulties, and problems of every Ameri- 
ean citizen. This universal knowledge raised his mind above 
class or local prejudice and made it as broad as the Republic. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I think that the Members of this 
House owe a vote of thanks to the distinguished Member from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Murray] for having spoken so edifyingly and 
with such elaboration upon this theme, one of the most eloquent 
I think that can engage the attention of the American Congress. 
I do not know that I have heard from this floor or elsewhere a 
more sane, constructive presentation by a man in public life of 
what education ought to be and what the country ought to do in 
regard to the legislation leading to a better educaticn than the 
address that has just been delivered by. the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Murray]. 

I ask the indulgence of the membership of this House for a 
few moments for further discussion of this theme, not because 
I have been interested in education all of my life, but rather 
because I see such a difference of opinion here in the member- 
ship, which speaks loudly for the passage of this resolution. 
One Member opposes this resolution, or rather fears it, on the 
ground that it does not supply sufficient money to carry it into 
effect. I call attention to the fact that when it was originally 
introduced into the Senate, it carried an appropriation of 
$25,000, which was reduced by amendment to $15,000. That 
seemed to be the will and judgment of the other end of the 
Capitol, and our committee coincided with that view. Then 


another Member, just as honestly and with equal equipment of 
krowledge, speaking from long experience, makes the state- 


ment that we do not need this commission because we can get 
the information from the organization of the National Educa- 
tional Association of the United States, which, as he properly 
says, has a department that each year devotes a certain time to 
the investigation of this particular subject. No one on this floor 
cae speak with greater authority on that subject than he, be- 
cause, being once the head of the school department of his 
State, identified and affiliated with the National Educational 
Association, he speaks from a mind of experience. 

These two statements are in contradiction, and they come 
from men very sincere in their views. Not only on that phase 
of it, but here arises another man who says that if this com- 
mission is to be composed of university men he will oppose it, 
and another will rise and say that if it is to be composed from 
the rural sections he will not be in favor of it; and both of these 
statements are certainly just as sincere each one as the other. 

That means that there is no unanimity of opinion and convic- 
tion upon this movement here. Another friend to whom I 
spoke said that he was opposed to the commission idea alto- 
gether, and another one is afraid that you are going to take the 
education out of the States and put it into the hands of the 
General Government. Another one is afraid that it is a scheme 
by which you are going to bury some particular bill or some 
particular plan of education. 

My friends, I hope that none of these various opinions will 
stand in the way of the successful consummation of a move- 
ment that is now initiated, which it seems to me is to fulfill a 
mission, without which the mission will not be fulfilled. 

I do not want—because I spoke in extenso once before on 
this theme—to take undue time to discuss the value of educa- 
tion from a vocational standpoint, but I do ask just time enough 
to clear up a little of the dust that has arisen, and one item of 
it is this: Some one said we have already provided for agricul- 
tural education in a bill that has passed this House. That is 
true. Another one said there is a provision in the other end of 
the Capitol which provides for industrial education. That is 
true; but Members must not confuse the idea of agricultural 
education with vocational education; neither must we confuse 
the idea of industrial education with vocational education. In- 
dustrial education is vocational education, it is true, but voca- 
tional education is more than industrial education. Agricul- 
tural education is vocational education; that is true; but voca- 
tional education is more than agricultural edueation. 

What this bill means to do is to make possible a suggestion 
here to combine the agricultural demands on education and the 
industrial demands on education. In other words, it compre- 
hends the work of the hand on the farm and in the shop and 
everywhere where the brain directs manual labor of the worker. 
What seems to me so very important is that with all of these 
differences of opinion, where one wants this thing and another 
does not see the need of it, another wants that thing, and still 
another something else, that here is proposed a rational method 
by which we can get what we all want. There is no difference, 
certainly, as to the end to be reached. The difference is in 
the means by which we are to reach the end. There is not a 
man on this floor who does not believe that the man who is in 
the shop will do better work when his hand is directed by a 
brain that is trained. This holds true on the farm and in 
every walk of life. There is not a man on this floor who does 
not also believe that the boy who goes into the shop who can 
see something ahead of him, due to the fact of vocational train- 
ing, that that boy will be happier in the shop with training 
than without It. It seems to me that if we want to educate the 
boy back to the farm we must make it possible for the boy to 
see that the farm is not drudgery; that the farm, on the other 
hand, is an opportunity; that it is a place for achievement. 
But when the boy is sent to the farm because he can not go 
anywhere else, when he is there because of the stress of circum- 
stances that have forced him there, when he is there under such 
conditions he is not happy. But when he goes there with an 
open mind, secured by vocational education, he sees opportunity 
unfolded, a chance to accomplish, and therefore he goes to the 
farm because he seeks it by choice as an opportunity. He does 
not run away from the farm. And what we want to do is to 
promote a system of vocational education that sends boys to 
the farm to remain on the farm because it is a place to employ 
their minds as well as their hands; a system of education that 
will send our boys to the shops, who will remain in the shops 
because they are doing skilled labor from the standpoint of the 
shop, and not because they can not leave it. What we want 
is a system of education that will make the man and the woman 
happy in the work that they are trying to do. That is culture. 
This is not and should not be simply a workaday world. In 
other words, it is not an opportunity simply to make a living. 
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It is an opportunity to make a life, and that is better than 
simply to make a living. 

Now, I say to the Members of this House that here is an 
opportunity, if we want to put something in definite form so 
we can make certain, that with all we have we shall still retain 
and add to it the thing we do not have, but that we need, here 
is an opportunity to do it. And I want it to come in this par- 
ticular administration when at the head of the Government 
there is a man interested in education from the kindergarten 
up to the university. Do not be afraid that in his appoint- 
ments on this commission that there will be any advantage 
taken in any sense. It will be representative of the university; 
it will be representative of the college; it will be representative 
of the secondary school; it will be representative of our com- 
mon-school system. I have faith that there will not be any 
risk to run on this line. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

115 FESS. I will yield to the gentleman. 

r. SHERWOOD. I am in full sympathy with the purposes 
of this commission, and I think I learned the Sn DALE OË 
what I know in the college over which the gentleman pre- 
sides—— 

Mr. FESS. A great honor we had. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. In looking over this Committee on Edu- 
cation I find it is a first-class committee made up of profound 
scholars and students of sociology. Why can not this commit- 
tee investigate this question and report to the House without 
the expense of any commission? 

Mr. FESS. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SHerwoop] asks 
a very rational question, and it pains me to have to differ 
from him. I have great respect for him, first, because I have 
known him for so long, and, secondly, because he is an honored 
alumnus of the college over which I have the honor now to 
preside, the one that was opened by Horace Mann in 1853. 
And so I say it pains me to differ from the General. He asks 
the question why this Committee on Education can not report 
a bill with just as much effectiveness as the commission and 
thus save the expense of the latter. My answer is this— 
and I speak from the standpoint of a college man, once iden- 
tified with a great university in Ohio, later with a great uni- 
versity in Illinois, and now at the head of a college in Ohio: 
I am not now sufficiently acquainted with the demands of this 
great country, So supremely broad and whose demands are so 
varied. I am not sufficiently acquainted with the problems, 
although I have been a student of them, as a member of that 
committee generally to speak definitely on this particular 
theme and say that I want this particular plan or I do not 
want that. But, on the other hand, I can name to you men 
who have made their life’s work a study of vocational educa- 
tion. I do not want to name them here. That would indicate 
that the committee wanted to suggest who should be appointed. 
But I will say to the gentleman from Ohio that I could name 
men in this country, representing every portion of it, who 
possess very full knowledge now and without much further 
investigation could report to us a definite plan upon which 
to work. They certainly would not ignore the Lever bill nor 
the Page bill in their recommendation. But to do it they must 
have official recognition, such as this resolution provides. And 
for that reason I do not believe that this committee, even with 
the high conception I have of its ability, is ready to outline 
the plan. I want a commission made up of competent men 
educationally, because education has been their chief study, to 
make a report and submit it to this House and let it be referred 
to our committee. Then this House will act upon our recom- 
mendation. It is a good deal better than for us to undertake 
it with the little knowledge we have of the subject. As I said 
before, if it should favor the taking of education out of the 
States and putting it into the hands of the Federal Government, 
I would vote against it, as I do not believe in too much Fed- 
eral control in education. If, on the other hand, it was for the 
purpose of burying any particular bill, I would vote against 
it, for I do not believe in subterfuge or introducing a measure 
in order to cripple some other measure. If I thought it was 
a wasteful and unnecessary expense, I would vote against it. 
But, my friends, at divers times we in an hour's consideration 
vote out of the Treasury millions of money, with little or no 
comment when it is for certain purposes, not always the most 
necessary, and then question the wisdom of $15,000 for this 
purpose, the purpose of the education of our boys and girls. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FESS. With great pleasure. 

Mr. COX. Is the gentleman willing to announce that he 
would be willing to vote now for any bill recommended by a 
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See that would be appointed under this proposed reso- 
lution? à 

Mr. FESS. To that I would say I would not want to sur- 
render my right as a Member of the House and forfeit the 
privilege of keeping an open mind upon any question. I do 
not think my good friend from Indiana asked that question 
for any other purpose than to trap me. Of course, I would not 
agree to do any such thing as that. I do not think I would be 
in much danger 

Mr. COX. Win the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. FESS. Certainly. 

Mr. COX. Not with a view of trapping the gentleman at all, 
for the gentleman was explaining very enthusiastically that he 
did not believe the committee that now has jurisdiction and 
control over this legislation and power to report, had the knowl- 
edge, but he stated to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SHER- 
woop] that he thought he could name nine men representing 
every section of the country who could frame a bill that would 
be perfectly satisfactory to this House, and hence I propounded 
the question as to whether or not the gentleman was now will- 
ing to commit himself and say that in the event this resolu- 
tion was passed and nine men were appointed, who got to 
work and framed up a bill, he would now commit himself to 
that kind of legislation? X 

Mr. FESS. I would not agree to commit myself to that sort 
of legislation submitted by anybody, no matter how high a 
regard I might have for the personnel of the commission. I 
did not mean to minimize the infiuence of the members of the 
Committee on Education, and I did not mean, either, in any 
way to reflect upon their ability. I hope that I did not say 
anything that would lead the gentleman to think so. That was 
the furthest from my mind. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. 
man yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio yield to 
the gentleman from Ilinois? 

Mr. FESS. With pleasure. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Illinois. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man if he does not think if this Committee on Education had 
$15,000 appropriated to it they could secure experts who would 
be able to compile all the information necessary to enable the 
committee to frame a bill that would meet the approval of the 
gentleman and others interested in the legislation? 

Mr. FESS. In answer to that, I would say that probably 
the committee could do better work with $15,000 than they 
could without any money, but I would rather give the money to 
other persons chosen by the President for the specific pur- 
pose, to a commission whose duty is limited to that purpose, 
rather than to a committee that has a multiform duty. In other 
words, I want to get back to the suggestion of my friend from 
Indiana [Mr. Cox], to say that in any great movement the 
clarifying judgment of the men who have spent their lives along 
the line of interest is most valuable. 

If it would not be out of order, I should like to say that just 
a week ago I was in conversation with one of the men whose 
names have been mentioned frequently in New York in connec- 
tion with the reform of their school system. This man does not 
live in New York, but in Ohio. The commission in New York 
City, headed by John Purroy Mitchel, who has come to more 
prominence recently than he had attained at that time, asked 
this Ohio man, who had made a superb record of cooperation 
between the college work in the institution in which is now the 
dean and the handwork or manual labor of the student in the 
shop—a record that has been published all over the country. 
This commission asked him to make a report, with recommenda- 
tions, upon the school system of New York, with a view of affili- 
ating the public schools, or secondary work, of New York City 
with the vocational work. That report has been made and is in 
my hands. I mention this in connection with my statement 
that men can be found, not in Congress, who can make a report 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


soon. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield to his colleague? 

Mr. FESS. In a moment, General. Now, while I would not 
be so indiscreet as to say that that man should be chosen on the 
commission, for that would be presumptuous—and I would not 
want to be so regarded—yet I will say that I think the com- 
mission to be formed by President Wilson would be made up 
of talent aud character similar to that. Now I will yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr, SHERWOOD. The gentleman, with whom I have had a 
long acquaintance, has convinced me by his talks on this floor 
that he is competent to handle this question without a com- 
mission, Further, the gentleman said, in replying to the gentle- 


man from Indiana [Mr. Cox], that he would not pledge himself 
to vote for the report of the commission. I will go further than 
that and say if the Committee on Education will report a bill 
and the gentleman will indorse it, I will vote for it. [Applause.] 

Mr. FESS. The gentleman would be taking great chances. 


However, I deeply appreciate the compliment. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I do not care to take undue time. I am so in- 
tense and so anxious about the fate of this resolution that 
really I am afraid I might say something that would lose ground 
for it. I therefore ask the most careful attention to it and con- 
sideration of it from every standpoint, and I sincerely trust that 
there will not be such serious opposition as will lead to defeat 
of this movement. [Applause.] ; 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. FESS. I would be very glad to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman had yielded the floor. 

Mr. WILLIS. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, that 
his time be extended. 

Mr. FESS. I will be glad to yield to my colleague. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman will 
proceed, 

Mr. WILLIS. The gentleman knows that recently, when this 
bill was before the House, I opposed it vigorously. I opposed, 
it, as I stated then, because a bill had already passed the 
House in the interest of agricultural training and another bill 
had passed the Senate in the interest of vocational training, and 
I was fearful that this resolution would have the effect of de- 
laying the desired legislation that the gentleman has been so 
eloquently describing. What is the gentleman's opinion as to 
whether the passage of this resolution will expedite or delay 
legislation along these lines? 


Mr. FESS. In answer to that question I shall be just as 
fair and open minded as I always was with this same gentle- 
man from Ohio when he vas a student of mine in the univer- 
sity for four years, and I am glad of the product, as shovn here 
upon the floor. [Applause.] If I thought that this resolution 
was for the purpose of delaying any legislation leading to voca- 
tional education, either agricultural or industrial, I would give 
him my word of honor that I would vote against it. 

I feel confident that the commission will be a distinct advan- 
tage to all legislative effort looking to a better system for our 
people. 

It is a beginning of that most-needed system, both State and 
Federal, that regards that sort of education that looks to the 
fullest preparation of our youth to do best the work to which 
they are destined to pursue when the door of the schoolroom 
clos.3 upon them. It is not to supersede, but to supplement. 

Mr. TREAD WAT. Mr. Chairman, it is not my purpose to 
detain the House with any lengthy remarks on this resolution 
at this time. Possibly a word may not be out of place on the 
subject of the previous action or lack of action on the part of 
the House, looking to the adoption of this resolution. 

A hearing was held by the Committee on Education on July 
23, and at that time statements were made by gentlemen in 
advocacy of the immediate adoption of this resolution on the 
part of the House, looking to haste rather than delay. The 
question of delay has been brought up here this morning, but 
the whole object of this resolution was to hasten action and 
get a prompt report from the commission, if appointed. When 
the Committee on Education—of which I am a member—was 
having a hearing, I was disposed to object to the phraseology 
of the resolution. I refrained from doing so out of my deference 
and regard for the chairman and other members of the com- 
mittee, and because they did not altogether agree with me in 
my line of thought regarding the objection I had to the phrase- 
ology. . 

The words to which I object in the resolution are those con- 
tained in line 5, and I propose at the proper time to offer an 
amendment striking out the words “ report a plan.” 

It seems to me that when we as a body adopt that resolution 
we assert affirmatively that we believe in Federal aid to in- 
dustrial education. I am a firm believer in industrial education 
in every particular. I have advocated it in my own State. I 
am very glad to advocate it here; but I do think that there is 
a great question involved as to the relationship between the 
Federal Government and the States in the question of educa- 
tion, and I referred to that attitude of mine when this matter 
was up for discussion before the House on October 2. 

It seems to me that when we single out one particular line 
of education and say that the Federal Government will assist 
financially and by direction of methods, and that sort of thing, 
in that particular line of education we are then going away. 
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beyond what the Federal Government has ever done in relation 
to the question of education. 

I am very glad to find that some of the Members of the House 
feel that the Committee on Education are able to shape legis- 
lation along this line; but be that as it may, if we authorize 
the appointment of a commission at all, I do feel, more strongly 
than I did when the matter was before the committee for dis- 
cussion, that we ought to ask the commission, before it reports 
a positive plan for Federal aid, to study the question of the 
relationship between Federal and State aid for vocational edu- 
cation, In other words, Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to see 
any method adopted which will in any way detract from voca- 
tional and agricultural education in our States. 

In Massachusetts we are carrying on education along voca- 
tional and agricultural lines, and are doing it very successfully. 
When the Federal Government dips into this question it can 
not help but be something in the nature of an experiment, 
and I do not think that we ought to experiment in any way, 
shape, or manner with the educational interests of our children. 
Let us not involve here the question whether education shall be 
conducted by the States or by the Federal Government. But if 
it is advisable to have Federal aid, let us first know that this 
commission or some other organized body, such as a committee 
of this House for instance, approves of Federal aid to industrial 
education; so that in addition to striking out the words report 
a plan,” I also intend at the proper time to offer an amendment 
at the end of section 1 in the resolution to insert the words— 

And to study and rt upon the relationship between Federal and 
State aid for vocatio: education. 

That, I think, is the first question we ought to decide before 
actually bringing up the question of whether or not we approve 
of Federal aid. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. FESS. If you strike out the words “report a plan” and 
also the relationship, what would be left? 

Mr. TREADWAY. The clause would then read: 

Whose duty it shall be to consider the need for national aid to 
yocational education and to study and report upon the relationship 
between Federal and State aid for vocational education. 

Mr. FESS. I understood the gentleman to say he was going 
to move to strike out that last. 

Mr. TREADWAY. No; to consider the need and to study 
and report upon the relationship between Federal and State 
aid for vocational education. 

I reserve the balance of my time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. POWERS. If you strike out the words “report a plan,” 
you do not leave anything for this commission to do except to 
study the relationship of State and national aid, and to report 
upon that proposition. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I should say in answer to that that we 
still allow the commission to consider the need. 

I understand, Mr. Chairman, that the phrase “report a 
plan” binds Congress affirmatively to Federal aid to industrial 
education, a positive instruction to this commission to bring 
in a system, some method or scheme which they consider should 
become a law. That is what I personally object to. 

Mr. POWERS. Is it not true that the report of this com- 
mission under this resolution does not bind Congress at all? 
It does not commit Congress to a proposition of Federal aid. 
The only thing this resolution does is to commit Congress to a 
proposition that they would like all the information possible 
on the question, and when we get that information, when this 
commission makes its report fo Congress, Congress can either 
reject or adopt the report which may seem wise at that time. 

Mr. TREADWAY. That is true, and at the same time it 
does state that such a report, “report such a plan,” would 
have the weight of the recommendation of that commission, 
which I still say I do not believe in. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. With pleasure. 

Mr. MANN. Under the language of the resolution “to con- 
sider the need and report a plan,” does not that require the 
commission to report favorably upon the need of Federal aid to 
yocational education? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, that illustrates the exact 
thought that has been in my mind from the beginning of the 
discussion of this resolution. I claimed in committee, and still 
claim, as the question of the gentleman from Illinois indicates, 
that the principle involved in the resolution, namely, reporting 
a plan, commits us favorably to Federal aid. 

Mr. ROGERS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I will. 

Mr. ROGERS. If you strike out, as your first amendment 
contemplates, the words “to report a plan,” it leaves the sole 


activity under the resolution for this commission to consider the 
need. This House does not care about the commission consider- 
ing the need, it wants the result of the consideration. Would 
it not be preferable for your amendment to say “to consider the 
need and report the result of the investigation“? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I should be willing to accept such phrase- 
ology, and. shall be glad to confer with my colleague when the 
time comes. for amendment. 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, I have had great pleasure in 
listening to the speeches of those who preceded me, and es- 
pecially to the gentleman from Oklahoma, and the gentleman 
from my own State of Ohio. In the one case the speaker an- 
nounced himself as a lifelong educator. The other gentleman 
from the West, as might naturally be supposed, spoke eloquently 
and interestingly upon the phase of the measure as it relates to 
agriculture. I shall take but a short time of the House to 
speak in the capacity of a business man, one who has devoted 
a good many years of his life to practical problems that one 
has to confront in business affairs. I have always taken a 
great interest in educational matters as they are involved in a 
business education, because they are fundamental to success. 

Some time ago a former distinguished President declared for 
reforms, by which he wished to secure for everybody in this 
country what he termed “a square deal.” I wish to appeal to 
the House if it is a square deal—whether we consider ourselves 
responsible or not—to longer permit a condition, if we can pos- 
sibly bring about a reform, whereby the doors of education 
beyond the lower grades—the doors of opportunity—which after 
all is the greatest thing which a self-reliant American ought to 
ask for, are closed by social and economic conditions, if not by 
mandate of law, to 8 out of 10 of the youths of this country. 

That seems to be a startling statement, and I challenged its 
aceuracy when I first read it in the statistics. But some years 
ago I had occasion to prepare a bill, whereby the $2,000,000 
that had been appropriated for the erection of a memorial 
monument to Abraham Lincoln should be devoted instead to 
building a great educational institution of a vocational char- 
acter in this country. I did not have the backing and the 
sentiment I ought to have had, as my bill came on the legislative 
program rather late in the day. The work had been all practi- 
cally carried out for the legislation and final consummation of 
the other plan, and my measure was defeated. 

But, nevertheless, in the preparation of that bill I had ocen- 
sion to go quite deeply into the subject of vocational eduention, 

Indisputable facts prove that a somewhat larger proportion 
than 80 per cent of the children in the United States are com- 
pelled for one reason or another to quit our public schools 
before they attain the age of 14 years. In most such instances 
this means that four out of five of our boys and girls are per- 
mitted to go no further in their studies than the grammar grade. 
If further comparisons were made, the proportion of those who 
are fortunate enough to graduate from our public high schools 
would be found to be indeed very small to the whole number 
who enter them. Is it any wonder that such an unequal dis- 
tribution of opportunities should result in such a deplorable 
and unequal distribution of wealth and power and all that these 
advantages bring? Shall we condemn the ragged little fellows 
who, reared in some alley between the high walls of frowning 
buildings in our crowded cities, whose opportunity, as in the 
case of many such, to learn their letters only comes from seeing 
them printed on signs, for the criminal careers they too often 
follow in later years? I must confess that, though I have tried 
in my service as a Member of this House to be just to all classes 
of my fellow men, yet I have given the benefit of the doubt to 
the weak rather than to the strong. When I come to think of 
the tremendous gap which in future years may separate two boy 
playmates—one of whom from the very opportunities of his 
environment can unhindered prosecute his studies through the 
highest institutions of learning, the other one of whom must 
leave school with only the rudiments of education in order that 
he may with his feeble strength contribute to the common fund 
for the support of the family—I do not wonder at the tenseness 
of some of the sociological problems of the present day. And 
such instances are not the exception but indeed furnish the 
warp and woof of our social and economie problems of to-day. 

Just now we read in the papers that those close to the 
confidence of the President are being daily consulted in refer- 
ence to antitrust legislation; and, as a business man with quite 
a number of years of experience, one who has been accustomed 
time and again to sitting around the long tables of the 
directors and discussing the matters affecting our business 
affairs, this thought has impressed itself upon my mind time 
and time again. We hear so much about the evils and we 
read so much about the dangers of combinations of capital, 
combinations of millions and millions of dollars, which govern 
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our great industrial concerns and control our transcontinental 
railroads; but how may of us ever stop to think that there is 
another combination that is greater than the dollar, because 
that combination created the dollar and controls the power that 
the accumulated millions of dollars exert upon our affairs day 
by day. I refer to the combination of brains, brains coming 
from educational advantages. You have read of the remarkable 
feats of great chess players. We have had a good many of 
them, and some of them can be blindfolded and play a number 
of games at the same time. We have marveled at their 
power. There are men just as expert and just as skilled in the 
game of finance as those chess players are in their chosen field 
of operation; and for the ordinary man, indeed, I might say 
for the extraordinary man, to go up against that kind of game, 
whether the players were blindfolded or not, would be sheer 
folly. That is the reason why we have these great kings of 
finance, handicapped though they are by laws enacted to 
curtail their power; and yet they can still consummate almost 
any kind of a financial enterprise that they will. 

What are we going to do to regulate, them? Enact laws and 
put them upon our statute books? That will do some good; 
but I say that if a community of interests can be instituted in 
a cooperative and common purpose, where everybody is taken in 
as joint shareholders in our trusts, there can not be very much 
harm done to anyone. So I say that the opportunities for a 
useful education should be so universal and so widely dis- 
seminated throughout the country that the children of the 
poorest and humblest can all partake of its advantages. The 
ancient Greeks placed above their temples the words “ Knowl- 
edge is power.” That is more true to-day than ever before, and 
it is largely due to opportunity that these men whom I have 
mentioned have had in their youth that has brought them the 
success which they found in later days. We may have Jaws on 
our statute books, or in preparation on our calendar here, a 
multitude of bills for regulating these evils, for providing a 
panacea for this or that particular wrong, but until we get at 
the foundation of it all and provide a better means for the 
under fellow to assert himself, for the submerged eight-tenths— 
not one-half—to get a better opportunity, we will never satis- 
factorily reach the remedy that we seek. 

Just one thought before I conclude, because there are others 
to speak and I do not wish to tire your patience. This ques- 
tion was asked by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Murray], 
and it was a very pertinent one. His question affords me an 
opportunity to give my reasons to account in part at least for 
the state of affairs that he depicts. He asks pointedly the ques- 
tion that even if we do want instructors in our agricultural col- 
leges, where are we to get them? He might with equally good 
reason ask if we want expert instructors in this special voca- 
tional work, where are we to get them? They are to-day sending 
abroad for these vocational instructors. Mr. Chairman, I be- 
lieve that in order to make such a resolution as this fully ef- 
fective there must be an endowment, national or otherwise, for 
the establishment of such institutions, 

I respect the constitutional right of the States. I am a State 
rights man to the preper limit of such doctrine, but if we can 
not get our remedy in any other way I do not care particularly 
if we step over the bonnds and ask the Nation with its abundant 
resources to come in and aid our States in this splendid work 
of giving all possible opportunities to our youth. I think it is 
necessary, as I have said, as a condition precedent to this, that 
there should be a great institution founded, either national in 
its character or of such a character that each one of the States 
will have a normal school that shall have for its exclusive pur- 
pose instruction of instructors to carry on the work that Ger- 
many and other European countries haye carried on to such a 
successful completion during the past 50 years. Why do we 
not get them? The gentleman from Oklahoma asks that ques- 
tion. Let me answer. It is but a plea for the school-teacher, 
without whom, after all, this new movement must fail. It was 
my privilege three or four years ago to speak upon this floor in 
favor of a more generous recognition of that great number of 
semipublic officials, if you please, the school-teachers. I want 
to say that as long as you permit the injustice to continue of 
paying these worthy employees, more needed and valuable in 
their good work than any other single class of people in the 
United States, only a mere pittance, a fraction of what they 
ought to have, just so long will you have difficulty in getting the 
best kind of talent for this important work. 

You who have children as I, see them go away in the morning 
at an early hour and remain under the tutelage of the teacher 
for five or six of the best hours of the day. That teacher, who 


is the instructor not only of their mental training, but the 
monitor of their moral conduct, receives only a fraction of what 
we pay to a popular baseball player in this country and scarcely 


more than what we pay the ordinary street laborer in our 
cities. And then ask the reason why we do not get more and 
better talent of school-teachers in this country. Let us, as 
Members of this House, commence to-day to bring about not 
only the educational reforms contemplated in this bill, but 
give better recognition to the teachers. If it is only to enact 
a minimum wage scale, then do that. Let us recognize the high 
standard and their proper estate in order that the school- 
teachers, the faithful instructors throughout our country, the 
joint guardians of our children, may be more generously and 
justly compensated, and then we have performed a small part, 
at least, of the work that this resolution contemplates. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, this resolution provided for 
the appointment by the President of a commission of “nine 
men,” which I am glad to notice the committee recommends to be 
changed to “nine,” so that it would be possible to appoint nine 
women or a portion of them men and a portion of them women, 
and directs that commission to consider the need and report a 
plan for national aid to vocational education. The resolution 
is undoubtedly the result of a number of years of study -f 
other matters. For a good many years Congress has been 
increasing somewhat the appropriations in the agricultural 
appropriation bill, a portion of which was designec to give 
practical instructon to farmers at home or close tə home. A 
few years ago a constituent of mine by the name of Howard H. 
Gross organized a body of men and urged the giving of addi- 
tional instructions to farmers. In the course of his work he 
came to me for advice—not the first gentleman who has erer 
come for parliamentary advice. I advised him if he wauted 
to get consideration by Congress of a proposition of that sort 
to talk with the distinguished gentleman from South Carolina 
[Mr. Lever], then a member of the Committee on Agriculture 
and now, I am giad to say, the chairman of that very able 
committee. At least in part as a result of this, though doubt- 
less the effort would have been made if I had never been 
heard of, the so-called Lever agricultural-extension bill was 
drawn and introduced. It passed the last House and went to 
the distinguished body at the other end of the Capitol. Mean- 
time the Senator from Vermont, Senator Pace, had introduced 
into the Senate a bill covering not only the agricultural- 
extension work but vocational education extension work. ‘The 
Lever bill designed an expenditure at the limit, when the limit 
was reached, of about $3,000,000 a year. The Page bill in the 
Senate proposed an expenditure when the limit was reached, 
as I now recall, in the neighborhood of $20,000,000 » year, and 
I am not sure it was not larger than that, it took a good deal 
to figure and find out how much. 

The House passed the Lever bill. It went to the Senate, and 
when the matter came up in the Senate the Senate struck out 
all after the enacting clause of the House bill and inserted the 
Page vocational-education bill in the Senate. The House bill, 
with this Senate amendment, was sent to conference. The con- 
ferees were unable to agree, the Senate at that time insisting 
upon keeping all, or at least a considerable portion, of the Page 
bill, and the House conferees declining to go to that extent. 
Now the Lever bill has been again introduced into the House, 
reported by the Committee on Agriculture. It has been intro- 
duced into the Senate by the Senator from Georgia and favor- 
ably reported yesterday, I believe, in the Senate. Meanwhile 
the gentlemen who are interested in this agricultural-extension 
bill saw looming ahead of them the danger of another conflict 
with the Page vocational-education bill, and out of this a reso- 
lution was introduced into the Senate proposing to study one 
subject while they passed a bill on the other, not the first time 
I have seen a frame-up of this kind. In other words, the design 
of this measure was to placate the gentlemen who are in favor 
or the larger measure while they passed the other that cost less 
money, and I have no doubt that that placation was secured. 
The joint resolution as originally introduced provided for a 
report by the ist of December, or the ist of this month, the 
expectation undoubtedly being that there might be two bills; 
possibly one would be passed without a trade, and possibly a 
trade could be made for the passage of both. Speaking only 
for myself, I have no doubt whatever of the propriety of pass- 
ing the Lever agricultural-extension bill. 

And I have no doubt whatever that sooner or later we will 
pass n law providing for national aid to vocational education. I 
question very much—although I shali not vote against the reso- 
lution—the propriety of the resolution in its present form. The 
original design was to appoint a commission of nine without 
pay to report in a few months upon a proposition than which 
there is none bigger before the American people. You can not 
expect that nine persons without pay will in the course of a 
few months determine offhand a problem from which the Com- 
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mittee on Education shrinks and which the Congress of the 
United States in its two bodies has been unable to solve. If 
this commission is appointed und it makes a speedy report, all 
it can report will be the Page bill in the Senate, and we really 
do not need the services of a commission to have that bill re- 
ported to the House, because we have already had it before both 
Houses of Congress, 

Mr. SHARP. Will the gentleman yield for a question? I 
merely ask it for information. 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. SHARP. Upon what assumption does the gentleman state 
that when this commission does make a report it will be merely 
a report favoring the Page bill? Did I understand the gentle- 
man correctly? 

Mr. MANN. It would be impossible for a commission of nine, 
without pay, in the course of a few weeks or a few months to 
present a plan on this great subject. When a commission of 
this kind is appointed without pay, the first thing they will do 
will be to select a secretary with pay, and the secretary will 
present the report of the commission, or prepare it, at least. If 
my distinguished friend from Ohio [Mr. SHARP] and myself 
were appointed on such a commission, we would not know 
what to do without a great deal of study, and we would not 
give it that study unless we could devote our time to it and 
were paid for it. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Does not the gentleman think that, owing to 
the fight that is going on in the Senate between Senator SMITH 
and Senator Pacer, and the other side, even if we go ahead at 
this end of the Capitol and pass the Lever bill, or some other 
bill, that that bill will be blocked by the Senate until this 
commission reports? x 

Mr. MANN. I do not. I believe the Lever bill will pass 
the House before very long. I do not. know whether it will 
pass the House ahead of the Smith bill passing the Senate. 
They are the same bill. If the Smith bill passes the Senate 
soon, that will be the bill that will be taken up in the House 
when the Committee on Agriculture is reached. If the Lever 
bill passes the House first, I know enough of the author of 
the Smith bill in the Senate to feel assured that it will not 
be long before the Lever bill comes to a vote in the Senate, 
regardiess of whether this commission is or is not appointed, 
although I have no doubt that under the understanding that 
exists as a matter of good faith to the gentlemen in the Senate 
who are supporting the Lever bill they will expect the House 
to pass this resolution, and I have not the slightest doubt but 
that the House will do so. 

Mr. Chairman, the subject of vocational education is so great 
that I hesitate to express an opinion upon it myself, and I would 
like to have read in my time a statement made by the first 
vice president of the Illinois Steel Co. of Chicago, who probably 
has given as much attention to the subject of vocational educa- 
tion as anyone in the country. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

THE NEED OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, 


(By Theodore W. Robinson, first vice president Illinois Steel Co., 
Chicago, III.) 

In the development of civilization the result of all change has been 
for ultimate e The world has grown better, but change has 
often meant temporary retrogression, in times past even to the destruc- 
tion of the highest exponents of civilization. é are now in a period 
of marked transition. 8 records no other such wonderful develop- 
ment as that of the United States. No people have ever been so well 
Ted, so well housed, nor haye enjoyed such high social standards. No 
other era is comparable to ours in the production of wealth and no 
country has seen such a rapid accumulation of riches. Yet our institu- 
tions and our methods, by which so much has been accomplished, are 
being questioned and attacked. Public opinion is demanding a new 
social order. Insistence upon change is deep-seated and extends much 
farther than mere politi expediency. Change, it is true, is the law 
of human nature, but why the present widespread unrest? What are 
its manifestations, its causes, its remedy? ese are matters of con- 
cern that are pressing upon us. We have been rapidly making history 
of late, and this Nation, whose birth in the family of nations is as of 
yesterday, is still an experiment in self-government, 

SOME CHANGES OF A GENERATION. 

Our population 3 is three times what it was 50 years ago, and 
in that period our wealth has increased ninefold. There has been un- 

recedented industrial expansion. The cost of the necessities of life 


largely increased. The wth of our farms has not kept pace with 
the 8 of our cities. ur standards of life have been wonderfully 
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Our most important industry is the dissemination of knowledge to our 


porns and whether the intelligence of American manhood and woman- 
ood is to be high or low, whether efficiency on the farm and in the fac- 
tory is to be increased or decreased, depend directly npon the strength 
of our educational system. The character of a nation is the com- 
posite character of the individuals making up that nation, just as the 
Wealth of a nation is the aggregate of the wealth of its individual in- 
habitants, thing, therefore, that makes for the moral and mental 
elevation and the increased efficiency of our 5 makes for the moral 
and Industrial superlority of our country. Only by combining a high 

of citizenship with material welfare may we hope to command the 
contentment that makes for orderly progress, and only by proper educa- 
tion may we expect to insure these essentials. What, then, is our edu- 
cational system, what is its strength, wherein lies its weakness? 

OUR SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 


The school system of the United States consists essentially of a 
kindergarten period, usually of two years, eight grades of elementary 
school with a period of eight years, a high-school period of four years, 
and a college or professional school period of four years. Graduation 
from the high school admits to the academic colleges and to most of 
the schools of law, medicine, engineering, agriculture, architecture, 
dentistry, and pharmacy, whether in State-supported universities or in 
privately endowed institutions, such as Harvard and Yale. Under most 
of our State laws education is compulsory from the age of 6 to 14 years, 
inclusive. Nevertheless, of our population of 10 years of age or over 
there were, according to our las census, five and a half millions who 
were illiterate. The number of pupils enrolled in our 
schools and colleges in 1910, not including special 
tions, aggregated over 20,000,000, or 21.3 per cent of our total popula- 
tion. Our public schools represent an investment of one and a quarter 
billion dollars, and it costs $450,000,000 a year to operate them. 

For the promotion of intellectual culture and for professional train- 
ing our educational system is unexcelled. Our grade schools and our 
high schools afford a satisfactory reparation for higher education, but 
higher education is for the few. f all persons under process of educa- 
tion in 1910, 92.30 per cent were in our elementary grades, 5.98 per 
cent were in our high schools and other secondary institutions of learn- 
ing, and only 1.66 per cent were in our universities, colleges, and pro- 
fessional schools. his terrific educational 8 Is emphasized by 
the fact that 80 per cent of all our children leave school at 14 years of 
age or earlier. hese figures plainly proye that the education of the 
vast majority of our boys and girls is confined to the elementary school, 
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where, with but few cxceptions. they find little that is applicable to 
1 work beyond a primary training in reading, writing, and 
e. 


THE NEED OF VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS. 


A generation ago our schools were much better adapted to meet the 
requirements of the community than they are at the present day. While 
then, as now, the grammar school led to the college or professional 
career through the high school or academy and elementary training was 
jargal based on the cultural needs of those destined for higher educa- 
tion, the conditions and the environment were nevertheless quite differ- 
ent. Life was then comparatively a rural existence. Specialization of 
labor and the modern demands of industry were largely unknown. The 
apprenticeship system, now largely obsolete, afforded a satisfactory 
opening to an industrial career, aud the office was an efficient threshold 
to a commercial future. The demands of industry were early responsi- 
ble for the establishment of the scientific school, and such institutions 
as the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Van Rensselacr, Stevens, 
and others of a similar type are institutions of higher education. Later 
the manual training school was inaugurated, and while much was an- 
ticipated from the innovation it has proved of little value beyond its 
cultural worth. 

As the importance of readjusting our educational methods became 
more apparent, the necessity of a vocational training that should pro- 
vide practical instruction in agriculture, commerce, industry, and the 
art of home making became better appreciated. The National Society 
for the Promotion of Industrial Education has conducted an active and 
effective propaganda. Tho American Federation of Labor and the Na- 
tional Society of Manufacturers have investigated and indorsed the 
movement. There is legislation pending before Congress providing for 
national grants of money to States which shall establish vocational 
schools, gislation has been enacted in Massachusetts, Wisconsin, 
Indiana, and several other States. Some work has been done by private 
initiative, and E. G. Cooley’s report on vocational education in Europe, 
compiled and published under the auspices of the Commercial Club of 
Chicago, is one of the most valued contributions on the subject. 

The general plan of vocational education is to add schools to our 
public-school system which shall be designed with a cial view of 
meeting the occupational needs of the community in which they may be 
located. As is the case with the high school, they should be supple: 
mentary to the present grade schools. They should be open to both 
sexes and should provide instruction both to those who could devote 
their time to continuous study and to those who, while at work, could 
devote a few hours a week to special courses. Part-time attendance 
should be compulsory for all children under 16 or 18 years of age who 
are not in other forms of school. 

WHAT GERMANY IS DOING. 


There is perhaps no Bee object lesson of the possibilities of voca- 
tional training than the phenomenal industrial advance of German 

during the last generation. With but 7 se cent of our land area, an 

with a population 30 per cent smaller than our own, Germany's im- 
ports and exports of merchandise in 1910 not only exceeded those of 
the United States but 3 those of all the other nations of the 
world excepting only the United Kingdom. This has been accomplished 
primarily because 40 years ago German statesmen were sufficiently far- 
sighted and progressive to inaugurate the comprehensive system of 
vocational education by which the German youth acquire a better train- 
ing for their life's work than the youth of any other nation. In Ger- 
many to-day education is a public duty, in which both statesmen and 
men of affairs actively concern themseives. But interest in vocational 
education is by no means confined to Germany. England, Scotland, 
France, Austria, Switzerland, Norway, Sweden, and Denmark have all 
made rapid strides toward remodeling their educational methods and 
facilities. Perhaps Scotland and Switzerland, after Germany, haye 
done the most effective werk in this regard, and in England a great 
impetus has been given to the movement by the personal interest cvinced 
by Lord Haldane, lord chancellor of Great Britain. 


THE UNITED STATES BACKWARD IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION, 


The United States. of all great nations, is the most deficient in caring 
for the vocational education of its people. Our great educational proue 
lem is how to extend the education of the 90 per cent of the children 


ade schools. and how 


who are in the gr best 
training for civic and industrial intelligence. Th 
question deeply involving our national e, s 
Fifty years ago we were torn by a struggle of sectional differences. 
We now have entered a struggle of factional differences which the 


to de for them a 
is a fundamental 


ballot must decide. The problems that followed our Civil War were 
preeminently economic problems directly or indirectly dealing with the 
development of our natural resources. The development of our agrl- 
cultural and mineral Iands, the opening of waterways, the building of 
railroads, the replacement of manual by machine labor, the extension 
of the factory system, were all developments of farm, tra ortation, 
and manufacture involved in the production of wealth. Our important 
problems to-day. however, are largely questions of supervision and 
reguiation, and the division of industrial reward rather than the pro- 
motion of 3 itself. They are still economic questions, but 
they deal with the distribution of wealth rather than with the 
roduction of wealth. People are discontented not so much because 

ere is a lack of opportunity for individual efort as because the natural 
tendency to question the division of the product of industry is being 
aggravated by the Increased cost of Hving. Example is a force that 
goes far toward inducing poverty to vie with opulence. Because no 
people of any land have ever enjoyed such prosperity as we enjoy 
minimizes but little the contrast between those of modest circumstance 
and those of superlative fortune. 

Fortunately we have no such vested rights as exist in some of the 
older countries to help temper public sentiment by traditional class dis- 
tinction. We have our classes of society—and there always will be 
classes with lines of demarcation more or less indefinite—but we have 
no class into which any one of our citizens may not enter provided he 

Ssess the necessary Tatellgence and economie qualifications. From 

ependence to self-support, from poverty to riches, are steps to which 
we in this country put up no legal or social barrier. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the balance of the article may be printed in the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks. How much time have I remaining? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I thought the reading of the article was reaching that part 
that was becoming illuminating as to vocational education, and 
that the part that had been read was merely preliminary. 

Mr. MANN. I hope the gentleman will do me the honor to 
read it in the Recorp, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Illinois asks unant- 
mous consent to print the balance of the article in the RECORD 
as a part of his remarks. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The following is the balance of the article: 

IM MIGRATION, 


A grave and Increasing responsibility is placed upon onr educational 
system by the lar, immigration that we are receiving from foreign 
countries. An analysis of our population shows that it is approximately 
made up of 89 per cent of the white and 11 per cent of the negro races, 
and that only pee cent of our whole population is of native parent- 
age. During the last 10 years there has been an average yearly influx 
of nearly a million aliens. These prone represent a most valuable 
asset in our material growth, but in their proper amalgamation lies 
that great 83 of citizenship upon which the future of this coun- 
try so largely nds. These embryonic citizens are not, as formerly, 
representatives of the hardy Anglo-Saxon races of the North. It is the 
Poles, the Slavs, and the Latin propie with whom we now have to 
deal. While they are capable of high character and efficiency, the 
problem of education and amalgamation in their case is fraught with 
greater difficulty than if they were racially more closely allied to our 
ancestry. 

The sentiment of a people is more or less reflected by their political 
affiliations and activities. For a generation we bave had two dominant 
political parties in this country, Overnight, as it were, a third party 
sprang into existence, and over 4,000,000 of our citizens followed its 
standard. It is not pertinent to discuss here what may or may not 
have caused such an unusual political departure, or whether the prin- 
ciples enunciated by the new party are new or old, desirable or unde- 
sirable. The fact is given as evidence that there is an extensive desire 
for change, which neither the influence of personal magnetism nor the 

ible dereliction of party duty can explain. Further evidence is 
‘ound in the rapid growth of socialism. 


SOCIALISM. 


In 1912 the Socialist Party polled in this country more than twice 
as many votes as it did in 1908. Twenty years ago the Socialist Party 
cast 21,000 votes. Last year they polled nearly 900,000 votes. The 
growth and purpose of socialism abroad is largely due to conditions 

ullar to the Old World. The perposs of socialism in this count 
s recorded in their late party platform, which ends as follows: “ Su 
measures of relief as we may be able to force from capitalism are 
but a preparation of the workers to selze the whole power of govern- 
ment, order that they may thereby lay hold of the whole system of 
socialized industry and thus come to their rightful inheritance.” 

The menace of socialism can be minimized by a vocational training, 
which will increase the intelligence and future earning wer of our 
children. It is not difficult to inculeate the fundamental principles 
of industrial economics in an elementary way, and it does not require 
a mature mind to comprehend that the source of all wealth is the 
soil, that wealth can only be protec by the joint effort of capital 
and labor, that there always will be differences in individual character 
and ability, and that no social plan can be maintained which goes 
contrary to these basic truths. 


SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL CHANGES. 


rs there has been a Soin ae change in our rural and urban popu- 
tion. From 1900 to 1910 the es Tn- 


social necessity it behooves us to increase wherever possible the in- 
terest of our people in our farms. How much we have relatively fallen 
behind in our agricultural life is shown by the fact t we 


should 
farming had the number that were so engaged 30 pos ago been pro- 
3 maintained. from 1900 to 1910 our population 
creased 21 per cent, during the same period the number of our farms 
increased but 10.9 per cent, our total farm acreage inereased 4.8 
cent, and the increase of our make production was in volume only 10 
r cent. In the last five years the number of sheep in this country 
as actually decreased more than 3,000,000, and the number of cattle 
has decreased more than 15,000,000. As a natural sequence, the value 
= eee products and the value of our farm lands bave greatly 
€ 


reased, 

Much of the soil of Europe, which has been under cultivation for 
centuries. is producing by methods of intensive farming, more than 
double the amount that our eomparatively virgin soil is producing. 
For the period of 1903 to 1912 the averag yield of wheat per acre in 
the United States was 14.1 bushels as compared with 30.1 bushels in 
Germany and 31.7 bushels in the United Kingdom. 

These facts bave an important bearing upon the necessity of Pe: 
viding vocational schools in the agricultural districts which shall be 
9 to the present country schools and which shall be 
equipped for practical instruction in Buch elements of sclentifie farm- 
ing as fertilization, rotation of crops, drainage, and breeding. If we 
are to extend our * pom approaching limit of agricultural home mgin- 
tenance, we must dignify agricultural labor and make it more pro- 


duetive, 
OUR FOREIGN COMMERCE. 


The social character of a community in all ages has been pro- 
foundly influenced by the degree of its material prosperity. The pros- 

rity of this country is bound to be influenced to an accelerated degree 
y the extent of its foreign commerce. The share which manufactures 
form in our exports and which mannfactured materials form in our 
imports has largely increased during recent years. The total value of 
our exported manufactures increased in round figures from $122,006,000 
in 1880 to $1,022,000,000 in 1912. On the other hand, the total value 
of foodstuffs exported in 1912, amounting to $419,000,000, was actually 
$41,000,000 less than the value of foodstuffs exported in 1880. Per- 
haps more impressive are the figures showing the change in percentage 
which foodstuffs and manufactures, respectively. bear to our total ex- 
ports. From 1880 to 1912 our foodstuffs fell from 55.77 per cent of 
our total exports to 19.29 per cent. In the same perlod our manufac- 
— — increased from 14.78 per cent of our total exports to 47.02 per 
cen 

This great change in the character of our export trade reflects our 
pint 3 chan industrial conditions. If we are to continue to suc- 
cessfully compete in. the markets of the world and still maintain the 
American standard of wages in the face of the low wages of foreign 
countries, we shall not only need a comprehensive system of industrial 
education, but shall also require the economics which are possible only 
through the concentration of business. How much the latter has 
already influenced our foreign trade is paroan exemplified by the in- 
crease in our exports of iron and steel. In 1890 the value of our iron 
and steel exports was $25,000,000; in 1912 thelr value was over a 
quarter of a billion dollars. 

But concentration of business is belng attacked as monopolistic, 
Those who fear the danger of monopoly should remember that business 
concentration is an important factor in modern industrial development, 
and that monopoly is but a preventable perversion of its great power 
for social progress. Between the evils of monopoly on one hand and 
the waste of unrestricted competition on the other, there is a zone 
for concentration and cooperation that should be within the law. Con- 
centration of business through large corporations, with its resulting 
increase in efficiency and the elimination of waste, is an economic 
necessity which can no more be successfully replaced by small units 
of activity than can the power loom of the factory be successfully re- 
placed by the hand loom of the home. 

If we are to properly build up our commerce, we must better de- 
velop our latent Industrial possibilities. ‘There are to-day hundreda of 
thousands of children between 14 and 16 years of age who, for want 
of proper educational incentive and i nd pe „are either idle or 
without fixed emplo mt. <A system of education which would pro- 
vide for these children in our commercial and industrial centers an 

pertunity for instruction in drawing. accounting, dressmaking, mil- 
linery, stenography, and trade activities would go far toward decreas- 
ing the number of our social derelicts. 

HIGH COST OF LIVING. 


The method of Hving of our so-called plain people is on a much 
higher plane than has existed in any other nation or in this country 
at any other time. We properly have been concerned of late with the 
rapid increase in the cost of living. The movement is world-wide, but 
perhaps its influence — existing social conditions is nowhere so 
strongly emphasized as this country. Although the results of our 
high cost of living are lar social in their effect, the causes are 
principally economic in their character. 

That the high cost of living is due to the cost of high living is an 
aphorism that represents but a partial truth. Our people, it true, 
lve on a much more extravagant scale than ever before; but it is also 
true that food, raiment, and habitation cost much more than hereto- 
fore. Any intelligent discussion, therefore, of the reasons leading to 
the increased cost of our manner of living must take into consideration 
two factors—first, the increased cost of necessities; second, the in- 
creased cost of luxuries. It is obvious that the causes leading to the 
increased cost of our necessities are many and complex. There are, 
however, two basic causes for their increased cost: 

First. The decrease in the number of men engaged in 8 our 
necessities from the soll in proportion to our total inhabitants. 

Second. The cumulative effect of increased wages throughout the 


country. 

With equal efficiency, no standard of living made possible by the 
wealth produced by 10 hours of labor in the factory or on the farm 
could be maintained with fewer hours, unless wages or the value of 
the product be increased. As a Nation we are proportionately working 
fewer hours than ever before, and we have a greater number of the 
ineficient and the idle in our midst. Between 1900 and 1910 the 
average price of land increased from $15.57 per acre to $34.40 per acre. 
The result of 1 fewer men working shorter hours with 
more valuable land has been an increased cost for which labor-saving 


devices have not compensated. These are the underlying economic con- 
ditions which through the natural law of supply and demand are 
responsible.for the increased cost of the necessitics of life. 
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character, and is an ever-expanding force in our modern civilization 

with which the sociologist and the economist must frankly deal. It 

has put a strain upon our whole social and industrial fabric that would 
have been deemed impossible a generation ago. Can anyone rightfully 

question the vital bearing that education has on these matters or doubt 
the necessity of obtaining greater agricultural and industrial power 
through a comprehensive system of vocational training? 

The Nation’s welfare can be maintained only by increasing the pro- 
ductiveness of its labor and by judiciously directing it in reproductive 
channels. Labor expended in the fields or in the manufacture, trans- 

rtation, or distribution of the necessities of life Is reproductive. But 
abor, expended in the production of luxuries is principally lost in an 
economic sense. 

Our latest large industry. the manufacture of the automobile, is more 
or less illustrative of this point. According to an investigation made 
by the Automobile Magazine, there were in this country at the begin- 
ning of 1913 over 1,000,000 registered machines, less than 55,000 of 
which were commercial cars. Last year we produced 378,261 cars, with 
a sale value of $542.500,000. On the basis of the average value of last 
8 output, the value of all the cars registered In this country would 

e approximately $1,500,000.000. If we assume that $500 per car per 

Pape) approximately represents the cost for maintenance and operation, 
t appears that it costs $500,000,000 8 to operate these ma- 
chines, This Is more money chan is spent enc year in operating the 
entire public-school system of the United States. These figures are 
startling, especially when we learn that only 6 per cent of all these cars 
is for industrial use, and 94 per cent is essentially devoted to purposes 
of recreation. 

In the development of the commercial car, however, the automobile 
industry is destined to be the source of great reproductive activity, 
and hence an important agent in the future production of wealth, 
although its result thus far is largely represented by the rod gained 
it affords for luxurious recreation. easonable recreation and reason- 
able luxury are essential for the best ethical development, but the price 
has to be paid, and the bill is found in our high cost of living. 


SUMMARY, 


It is evident that we are 8 through momentous changes. The 
decline of agriculture and the growth of industrialism, the increased 
cost of living and the change in our methods of living, are some of the 
causes that have produced the present widespread demand for a new 
social order. We are facing many serious economic and industrial 
problems, the proper solution of which is important to the capitalist 
and vital to the wage earner. If we are to have orderly progress, we 
must command a high standard of national character and intelligence, 
and this means a better and more universal education. 

The educational problem that faces this country to-day is not pri- 
marily a school-teacher’s problem. Rather does it demand the initia- 
tive and cooperation of the earnest, intelligent layman. If our schools 
are to be truly democratic, if the needs of our modern life are to be 
properly reflected in the education of our boys and girls, our men of 

usiness and our men of labor must more thoroughly recognize their 
educational oblications. 

Vocational education is not a passing social expedient. but one of 
our most far-reaching national questions. It means not only greater 
industrial efficiency, but also increased economic truth, morality. and 
civic duty. It is not a question for coming generations alone. Every 
year more than a million of our youths attain their majority, and the 
children of 14 years, with whom we are especially concerned, will within 
seven years come into their political rights. Our Nation is one of 
political freedom, and very rapidly our people are coming to better ap- 
preciate the extent of their soverei power. Let us remember that 
what our laws and institutions shal] be must depend upon the will of 
Nea people, and this will depend largely upon the character of their 

ucation. 

You, gentlemen of the Iron and Steel Institute, are essentially inter- 
ested in the industrial questions of this country; but back of our indus- 
trial questions lie our political, ethical, and social questions, and under- 
lying all—and greater than all—are our educational questions. If you 
believe that we are in the midst of a far-reaching change, if you believe 
that this transition is fraught with grave importance to you, your chil- 
dren, and your institutions, if you believe that only by sane thinking, 
sober judgment, and trained intelligence can the dangers of ignorance, 
intemperate speech, and class legislation be avoided, then it behooves 
you to use your influence toward providing better educational facilities 
for the people. While every true American must have faith in the ulti- 
mate satisfactory adjustment of our difficulties, the situation demands 
more than optimistic indifference or laisser-faire consideration. Once 
let the business men of this country properly awaken to the needs and 
possibilities of a school reformation and contribute a portion of the 
time and money now spent in trying to forestall socialism and vicious 
legislation, and there will be much less socialism and vicious legis- 
lation to fight. In the best interests of both labor and capital, and 
as a matter of patriotism, civice duty. and business sagacity, it should 
be a privilege for every intelligent man, whether he be rich or poor, 
— tare an 5 part in improving America's greatest institution —the 
p c school, 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I remain- 
ing? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 40 minutes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I yield the balance of my time to 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hosson]. [Applause.] 

Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I—40 
minutes? 

Mr. MANN. Forty minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama has 40 min- 


utes. 

Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to express my appre- 
ciation, and I believe the appreciation of many others, for the 
'kindness and thoughtfulness of the gentleman from Illinois 
IMr. Mann] in granting me this time. I shall take advantage 
of this opportunity, Mr, Chairman, to bring to the attention of 
‘the House an event that occurred in this city yesterday, the 
10th of December, an instance of the exercise by the people 
of the right of petition granted by the Constitution of the 
United States. The right of petition is a right that is part of 
the heritage of Anglo-Saxon people, a right that was part of 
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the Magna Charta and part of the Bill of Rights. Article I, 
the first amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 
establishes “the right of the people peaceably to assemble and 
to petition the Government for a redress of grievances.” 

This right, Mr. Chairman, was exercised by a committee of 
1,000 men, expanded to 2,000 by the action of local bodies; a 
committee authorized by a convention of the National Anti- 
Saloon League held in the city of Columbus, Ohio, in the sec- 
ond week of November. At the same time the National Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union exercised the same right. At the 
same time the commission of the Federated Churches, the 
Temperance Commission of the Federated Churches of America, 
exercised the same right. At the same time members repre- 
senting some 97 national uplift organizations exercised the same 
right. These organizations held a convention the day after 
the Anti-Saloon League convention in Columbus, Ohio, and 
they took action similar to the action that was taken by the 
Anti-Saloon League convention. 

I shall not take time now to read the names of all the organi- 
zations that were participants in this convention, but will add 
a partial list at the end of my remarks. I will remark, how- 
ever, that in addition to these 97 there are coming now from 
all quarters, the result of special action by uplift bodies, official 
bodies—National, State, and by counties—indorsements and pe- 
titions of a similar nature. Among national organizations I 
may mention the following: 

The General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, the National Council of Con- 
gregational Churches, the General Synod of the Lutheran Church, the 
United Societies of Christian Endeavor, the International Order of Good 
Templars, the Baptist Association, the Methodist Church South, the 
Southern Presbyterian Church, the Disciples of Christ, the United 
Brethren, the Epworth League, the National. Council of One Hundred. 

The ones that I referred to before were national bodies. In 
due course an enumeration of all these organizations will be 
properly filed with the Government under my authority to print: 

Altogether there now reside in prohibition territory, made 
prohibition by the vote of the people, 47,000,000 of American 
citizens. Approximately 55 per cent of all the American people 
now live in territory made prohibition by their own votes. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
for a question? 

Mr. HOBSON. Pardon me. After I have finished my cousec- 
utive statement, if the gentleman will get me additional time I 
shall be glad to answer his question. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. This refers to the gentleman's statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. HOBSON. The gentleman can refer back to it; and since 
I have declined to yield, Mr. Chairman, I ask that you kindly 
cut that interruption out of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. HOBSON. I will say to any gentleman that after I am 
through making my statement I shall be delighted to answer 
any questions, and I assume that the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. BARTHOLDT] will then be glad to ask for an extension of 
my time by unanimous consent. 

Over 55 per cent of the American people now live under pro- 
hibition, brought about by their own votes, and between 71 and 
72 per cent of all the area of continental United States is 
now what is called “dry,” prohibition territory, made so by the 
vote of the people. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, this petition, 
through representatives, practically represents a petition on 
the part of a majority of the American people. 

Permit me to add, Mr. Chairman, that perhaps never before 
has there been such a large petition, proportionately to the popu- 
lation, in the history of this Government. Permit me also to 
add that there is no question in the world that this majority in 
large measure, perhaps larger than in any similar case before, 
represents the conscience of this Nation. Think of it, Mr. 
Chairman. The conscience cf the American Nation, and the 
actual petition of a majority of the citizens that live under the 
flag. 

This for the petitioners. 

What of the petition, Mr. Chairman? The petition is for a 
redress of grievances through the passage of House joint 
resolution 138. Before discussing the question of the grievances 
themselves I desire to submit this principle o the Members 
here who may disagree with me on the merits of the joint 
re-olution. \- 

While it is not an absolutely accurate proposition that vox 
populi, vox Dei, the American Government is founded upon the 
principle that with the mass of men resides wisdom, and not 
only wisdom but right. The Almighty made this earth not for 
a few, but for all His children; and where a majority come to - 
a deliberate conclusion, that conclusion has the moral right of 
finality in such matters as this. 
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To state it otherwise, Mr. Chairman, irrespective of the mer- 
its of these grievances, a majority of the people of the United 
States have asked for a referendum, through the constitutional 
means provided for referendums. 

I wish to submit the proposition, plain and simple now at 
this stage, to the Members of this House who may disagree with 
some of us as to the merits of the resolution, that we are not 
asking you to pass upon the merits of the grievances. The 
American people demand of us the right to settle those merits 
themselves. [Applause.] 

But, Mr. Chairman, I venture this statement, that never in 
the history of the right of petition, since it was first developed 
at Runnymede, have there ever been greater grievances for 
which redress is respectfully asked. 

There is a great unity of law in all life upon our planet. The 
central law of all life is its development, its evolution, There 
is nothing in a type or species, plant or animal, that inherently 
tends to its decay. On the contrary, there is the universal im- 
pulsion for betterment and improvement if environment and 
conditions are favorable. You can produce and do produce a 
thoroughbred race of corn, a thoroughbred race of horses, a 
thoroughbred race of dogs, of animals and plants; and yet in 
over 3.000 years of history of an intelligent race we have never 
appoximated toward the development of a thoroughbred race of 
men. If you will take any aggregate built on social groups 
amongst animals and plants, with a favoring environment that 
aggregate will go on forever, speaking in human terms. 

And yet every historian of the world has been compelled to 
record that a nation is only born to die, that creatures the 
highest in development, in the image of their Maker, when taken 
in the aggregate in the form of a great nation, can only rise to 
fall; and any student of human history must close the pages 
with a feeling of sadness when he looks down the vista and sees 
the favoring environment; yes, and the favoring heredity both 
in operation, but ending in the wreckage and ashes of empires 
and civilizations, so that humanity in social gronps, in the ag- 
gregate, has to start all over again, and would have been 
exterminated but for the fact that undegenerate fragments were 
always able to break away from the degenerating empires and 
go out into the forest and there put in operation the great laws 
of evolution and build a new empire. - 

Mr. Chairman, humanity has unquestionably by its own hands 
brought into its life a great destroying principle such as does 
not exist in any living organism. Science has definitely estab- 
lished that destructive principle as alcohol. In hearings that 
will be conducted in systematic form before the committee hav- 
ing H. J. Res. 168 under consideration evidence will be intro- 
duced showing beyond any peradventure of doubt that science 
has established simple, elemental facts about alcohol as com- 
pletely as it established the law of gravity; facts vital to the 
survival of humanity, facts which unfortunately even men of 
highest education do not know, and facts that are cut off sub- 
stantially from the popular means of education, but facts that 
are true. And I verture this proposition: Man has one place 
where he can stand, and that place is on the truth; and when 
the truth is established, no decree of a judge, no edict of deadly 
interests like the liquor interests, no stifling of the avenues of 
education, no human agency in the hands of man can suppress 
and destroy that eternal truth, because it has the Almighty 
beneath it. [Applause.] 

We who propose to champion the cause of the American 
people in this, which we believe to be their just demand for the 
right of referendum, will invite those who differ with us in 
opinion to appear before the same committee and bring in 
reputable scientific research to offset, if they can, these findings 
of science—not theories any more, but findings of science which 
have been establisheG. One is that alcohol is the toxin, the ex- 
cretion of a form of life, and therefore comes under the univer- 
sal law that the toxin of one form of life will poison the life that 
produced it and will poison all more highly organized life. 

So that alcohol stauds out on the start as a protoplasmic 
toxic poison. The form of life that produces this is the yeast 
germ, the lowest form of life with which we are acquainted, so 
that all forms of life with which we are familiar are higher. 
This is the reason why you can put any organic matter into 
alcohol and nothing living can get into it. We can then say 
tkat alcohol isa poison to everything that has protoplasmic prin- 
ciple of life. 

The second fact established will be this, that alcohol, as a low 
oxide derivative of a hydrocarbon, partakes of the characteristics 
of similar dGerivation—strychnine for instance. Tese low oxide 
derivation not only are general poisons, but they have peculiari- 
ties. Fach one lins an affinity for certain particular tissue upon 
which it has a deadly attack. Strychnia, for instance, has an 
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affinity for the spinal cord. 
the victim into convulsions and he dies in spasms. 
ar. affinity for the cells of any living creature that are the latest 
in that creature’s evolution. 

Every type of every species has a certain building evolution, 


That is the reasen why it throws 
Alcohol has 


not in all lines, but one particular line. Man attained his 
physical evolution ages ago. The individual finishes his physical 
growth in two decades. Man is evolving in the building up of 
the upper part of the brain, the part of the brain in which is 
seated the moral sense, the location of the knowledge of right 
and wrong, the conscience of God, of duty. Nature is not trying 
to produce a race of physical giants, but nature is struggling 
against these terrific odds, to which I will refer, to produce 
noble men, noble women. I will venture here in illustration 
that there is not a colleague of mine present who does not un- 
consciously, through his whole being, have the impulse and the 
feeling of trying to have his children better than he is and con- 
ditions for their development better than his. A man may drink 
himself, but if he is a good man he does not want his boy to 
drink. A man may be wet in his politics, but if he is a good 
citizen he would love to see the youth grow up sober. 

Now. you can take a color of a plant that has been produced 
by evolution and apply alcohol internally to it and the color 
will at once stop developing. You can even have the color begin 
to fade; you can put the color back to the state where it was 
when it grew wild. The same holds with the animals. Take 
the dog, who has been domesticated for many thousands of 
years, and under the administration of alcohol he will develop 
many of the qualities of the wolf. Take the red man and put 
him under the effect of this toxic poison and he will revert to 
the characteristics of the savage. You can take the black man 
and you can make a cannibal out of him. 

Let me ask you in passing to note how the question of crimi- 
nality is thus absolutely bound up in this matter of alcoholic 
degeneracy. You can take a white man in the highest forefront 
of evolution and apply these processes to him and it will be 
absolutely scientific in the results. Yon can watch it, you can 
measure it. If you keep up the process he will revert to the 
qualities of the semicivilized and go down to the semisayage. 
He will, indeed, descend below the brute. 

There are about 3,000 murders in this country during the 
year where women are murdered by their own busbands. 
There are 2,500 mses where men kill their own children and 
16,000 cases where they desert their helpless children. ‘There 
is not a brute of the field who stands so low. The man who is 
so fallen started out in his lofty position in creatien the high- 
est form of life in this part of the universe, a creature so high 
above all the rest of creation that he can master even the in- 
stinct of self-preservation. 

I will apply that to say, in my judgment, in political life a 
man is not fully prepared to go into political life and do his 
best unless he is not afraid of defeat, unless he would stand for 
the right and fight for the right, even if he knew he was going 
to go down with the right, rather than stand by the wrong if 
he knew it would take bim to victory. [Applause.] I will say, 
further, that I do not believe a man has truly learned to live 
until he has found things for which, if need be, he would be 
willing to die. 

Take a man in the dignity of his manhood and he is just a 
little lower than the angels. The spark of the Almighty is 
there. ‘There he is on that lofty pedestal, and he takes a fall— 
down, down, down through the evolutionary processes of 10,000 
years; nature’s slow, patient laws building up throughout the 
generations to have the result torn down, down, down, until 
there is the creature in the image of his Maker, below the 
brute. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not discuss this further. These mat- 
ters of scientific proof will be laid before our committee in 
extenso. Here is how the matter under consideration is so 
vital. Nature is not going to be mocked. In every living 
thing nature is trying to build up, and every living thing in 
plant, animal, man, will prosper, on the whole, just in propor- 
tion as he or it takes his or its legitimate and fullest part in 
cooperating with nature in this building process. 

If you want to be blessed in this world, join with nature to 
help bring about nobler men and women in the world; but if 
you wish to be damned, reverse nature’s processes by tearing 
down, by degenerating. When the process of degeneracy sets 
in nature signs u death warrant and proceeds to exterminate. 
It will be shown fully in the hearings just how nature proceeds. 
I may mention here that she does it, first, by shortening the life 
of the individual, and, second, by blighting that individual's 
offspring, and both in direct proportion to the degree of degen- 
eracy.. The shortening of life is absolutely mathematical. I 
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can take 50,000 young men of the age of 20 and I can tell you 
within two weeks the average age at which they will die if you 
tell me how much alcohol they consume on the average. If 
total abstainers, they will live to the average age of 65 years; 
if moderate drinkers, they will die at the average age of 51; 
if heavy drinkers, they will die at the average age of 35. For 
the young man to be a moderate drinker will cost him 14 years 
g his life; to be a heavy drinker will cost him 30 years of his 

e. 

Mr. Chairman, the question of life is the most important 
question for the consideration of government. The American 
people are now consuming alcoholic beverages at the rate of 
25 gallons per capita every year. 

As a consequence Americans are dying at the rate of 1,000 to 
every 61,000 of the population every year. Records show that 
where total abstainers are involved the mortality is only at the 
rate of 560 per 61,000, I recognize the limitations of the statis- 
tics thus far as bearing chiefly on adult males, but further in- 
vestigation shows that the shortening of life of the adult male 
entails stupendous mortality in the offspring, far greater than 
the shortening of life in the male, so that these figures are un- 
der instead of over, meaning that 44 per cent of the deaths in 
America are premature, ent short by alcohol. It means that 
alcohol kills between 600,000 and 700,000 citizens every year, 
about 2,000 every day that the sun rises. There is no question 
that deals as vitally as this with the preservation of human 
life. [Applause.] 

That is but one method of extermination. The second is more 
terrific, the blighting of the drinkers’ offspring. Simply for both 
parents to be moderate drinkers will increase the mortality of 
their children under the age of 1 year, infant mortality, nearly 
80 per cent. It will go up from 13 per cent to 23 per cent, aud 
the dangers in maternity, the disturbances in the processes of 
reproduction, the chances of accident, go up four hundred-odd 
per cent. If both parents are alcoholics, one child out of every 
seven will be born deformed and will be incurable, one child in 
every five of those that survive will become insane, one child 
in every three will become epileptic or hysteric, and only one 
child in six will be normal. Whereas, if both parents are total 
abstainers, there will be no dangers in maternity, none what- 
ever, not any more than amongst animals, and 9 out of 10 of 
their offspring will be absolutely normal. When children are 
normally born—and every child has this right to be well born. 
without the evils of degeneracy in their veins, they will have a 
normal development—and given a fair decent environment, 
they will rise in the end to one degree higher and nobler than 
the average of their parents, following the species’ evolution. 

There is only one thing that is more organic, more vital, from 
the standpoint of nature than the life of a nation to-day and 
its citizens, and that is the future of that nation. Nature gives 
more importance to the evolution of the species than she even 
does to the living generation. Here is a thing that more than 
war, pestilence, and famine, more than all other causes com- 
bined, tends not only to blight the life of the living, but to inter- 
fere with evolution of the unborn generation, blighting the 
yery purposes of the Almighty for the future development of the 
race. [Applause.] I will not now dwell upon the lowering by 
alcohol of the character of the citizens and then the undermin- 
ing of the foundations of our liberties and free institutions: I 
will not dwell upon the staggering economic loss imposed by 
the liquor traffic, nor upon the appalling production of crime, 
pauperism, and insanity. These will be set forth in the hear- 
ings. 

Now, the question is this: A majority of the American people, 
acting through their representatives here, petitioned for a re- 
dress of these grievances. What is the nature of the redress? 
As seen, the disease goes down deep into the springs of national 
life, the deepest, most organic disease known to the body politic 
and the body social. Therefore the treatment of such a disease 
must be organic. Well, who are the organs, the tissues? The 
people themselves. The cure therefore must deal with the peo- 
ple themselves 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOBSON. Certainly, I will. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that the 
time of the gentleman be extended for 30 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has net expired yet. i 

Mr. MANN. I understand. 

Mr. HOBSON. Th» gentleman is very generous, and I want 
to say to my colleagues 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will entertain the motion when 
the time of the gentleman has expired. ; 

Mr. MANN. But the Chair can entertain the motion to 
extend the time before the time of the gentleman expires. 


Mr. HOBSON. I want to say to my colleague from Missouri 
[Mr. BartTHotpt] and my colleague from Connecticut [Mr. 
Donovan] and others 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Alabama desire 
to yield in order that the motion of the gentleman from Illinois 
may be put? 

Mr. HOBSON. Yes; in a moment. I want to say to them, 
if they desire time now or at any other time, I would be glad 
to extend the courtesy. I know that we are going to fight, but 
there are the courtesies that precede hostilities that civilized 
warfare entails, and this is one of them. [Applause.] 

Mr, BARTHOLDT, Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that at the expiration of the time of the gentle- 
man from Alabama he may be given 30 minutes additional. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. I shall not interrupt the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

3 Mr. BARTHOLDT. I decline to accept time from the gen- 
eman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama will be 
recognized for 30 minutes after the expiration of the time which 
he now bas. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. I propose to take the floor in my own 
right after the gentleman finishes his statement. 

Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Chairman, we are denling with an or- 
ganic disease, and to properly treat it we must apply organig 
treatment. Organie treatment is a treatment that goes down 
to the organs and tissues themselves, to the people. Now, there 
are two parts to that organic treatment. One part is to get 
vhatever cure you have down to the tissues. That is the 
main part. 

The truth is the foundation cure. The truth must reach the 
people, and the people must be allowed to act on it. For years 
the great organizations to which I have referred have been con- 
veying the truth to the people, and they have unanimously 
agreed that they will proceed harmoniously with redoubled 
energies to take the truth about aleohol yet more effectively to 
the American people. You might as well make up your minds, 
men in public life, you are going to face a condition where the 
average American citizen soon will know the truth about alcohol, 
[Applause. ] 

The second part of the treatment is this, to give the tissues a 
chance to exercise their health principles to throw off the 
morbid disease, and that is all this joint resolution does. To 
this resolution I invite your careful attention. 

I desire to point out to my colleagues that the section of 
House joint resolution 168, that embraces the principle of pro- 
hibition, only touches the channels of trade. I will read it. It 
iş very brief: 

SECTION 1. The sale, manufacture for sale, transportation for sale, 
importation for sale, and exportation for sale of intoxicating liquors for 
beverage 2 ang in the United States and in all territory subject to 
the jurisdiction thereof are forever prohibited. 

I want my colleagues to understand from the start and, as 
far as we can have them—the American people—that there is no 
desire, no intent on the part of this resolution to invade either 
the individual right or inherent liberties. of a citizen, or to climb 
over the wall that civilization, particularly the Anglo-Saxon 
civilization, has built around the home. There is no pretext 
that its enemies can make that this could infringe individual 
liberty. 

It is only when this principle of death and degeneracy lenves 
the domain of the individual and of the home and appears in 
the circulation, to go out to other individuals, other homes, 
does the law fall; but in the domain of the State the law's 
sweep is complete, as it should be. The eternal principle is that 
a just government exists for the purpose of promoting the high- 
est welfare of its people, which consists, first, of life, and, 
second, of development—the development of character in the 
individual and the passing on of an undegenerated heredity 
to the children. Since the government exists for the purpose 
of promoting those two things, the distribution by sale of the 
deadly agency that strikes at life and offspring must be com- 
pletely prohibited by a just government. This resolution is so 
drawn that if it is incorporated inte the Constitution of the 
United States the strong arm of the Nation will absolutely cut 
off its sale. 

There is a second clause in this resolution that deals with inci- 
dental matters, namely, in regard to the use of intoxicating 
liquors for sacramental, medicinal, mechanical, pharmaceutical, 
and scientific purposes, and in the arts. As a rule, those forms 
are not in the forms of the usual beverages, and so it is only 
an incidental matter. 

Gentlemen, we have the proposition before us of whether 
we are going to give the American people a chance to save life, 
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their own lives: to save homes, the foundation of the State; to 
save their children, the hope of the future; are going to give 
them a chance to perpetuate our Government and perpetuate 
our civilization or not. 

I know that there haye been efforts made to inject this ques- 
tion into politics, and we ought to face that proposition 
squarely. The fundamental principle, in my judgment, is this: 
That all parties exist rightfully to promote or carry out all the 
purposes of government, which are to cooperate with nature 
and fulfill the will of God in the world, promote the highest 
welfare, the development of noble men and noble women. 

I know that it has been thought by some that the liquor 
question is dangerous in politics, and, my friends, it is danger- 
ous. If there is a man on this floor who is afraid of danger 
he had better run to cover in the next few years. [Applause.] 
Yes; and I know just about how dangerous it is myself. I 
will not intrude my experience in my own district and in my 
own State upon the attention of this House further than to 
say that the hand of the vast interests now wrapped up in 
this trade is deep in our political life, it is deep in our social 
life, it is deep in our business life—simply another illustration 
of the fact that it is organic, and the hand of the interests is 
raised to destroy me because I have dared defy them in the 
interests of the people. 

Yes; and I know that there are shrewd men, wise men, that 
direct in harmony and according to great plans and policies 
the political and other activities of these great interests. I 
know how vast are their resources and how unhesitatingly they 
use these resources. I know they regard not the law of man 
or the law of God. I know that historically these interests 
have come down the ages, struggling with the life principles 
and health principles of other social groups that finally went 
down in destruction and degeneracy, and in that way they have 
inherited fighting knowledge and fighting power. Do not forget 
this. I for one do not underestimate the power of this enemy 
of men. 

But, my friends, I wish here to lay down a principle. Do 
not let any party believe that its permanent interests are bound 
up with the liquor traffic, I am a Democrat, and fundamentally 
so, brought up that way. I do not imply any depreciatory in- 
ference to others brought up in a different atmosphere. They 
probably believe the same things about other parties. But I 
have been brought up to believe that the Democratic Party is 
founded on the principle that the world is made for all the 
people and not a few [applause], and that great party policies 
should be so shaped as to give them all equal opportunity and 
promote their welfare. I know the Democratic Party was never 
intended to join hands with the liquor interests in the de- 
bauchery of our citizens. [Applause.] 

Being the good Democrat that I am, I do not hesitate to make 
the statement that neither has any other party been founded for 
any such purpose. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

In great vital matters, as herein involved, all parties should 
join for the common good. 

I know that there are men in my party who differ with me, 
and I think our party should consider this question now care- 
fully at this, the opening stage. We have great leaders who have 
taken different views; a Democratic leader, a great Alabamian, 
has recently announced at Dothan, Ala., in effect, that if prohi- 
bition continues to be injected into Democratic politics, either 
prohibition will be ground into dust or else the Democratic 
Party will die. If I misquote the gentleman, he is present, I 
hope he will correct me. The report of the speech practically 
announces that, and I refer to it here, because the gentleman 
referred to being the floor leader of the majority of this House 
in a sense became the spokesman of the Democratic Party. 

My friends, I do not take second place to any man in loye of 
his party; certainly not to any man who thinks that his party’s 
life lies in the hands of the liquor interests. But let me tell 
you—for we might as well draw the line—if the Democratic 
Party can only live by joining the liquor interests, to debauch 
the American people, then in God's name let it die. [Applause.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman [applause]—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I wish to say to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Hosson} that I regret that he, in presenting the 
petition of his people in this Congress in the splendid oration 
that he is delivering, should have drawn into his speech a par- 
tial statement of mine that misinterprets what I did say. At 
some other time, and at some other place, I shall properly inter- 
pret my own remarks, The gentleman does not do so at this 
time. [Applause.] 


Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Chairman, the reasons for my bringing 
that question up here are legitimate and logical, as I stated. 
I will not take the article and read it. It was reported by a 


newspaper favorable to my opponent. The principle, as I inter- 
preted it, was in the report of a speech on an occasion when 
he was introduced as the greatest man in the world, and where 
he appeared and was set forth as the leader of the Democracy. 
But I -will say this, since I have seen fit to bring it up: That 
I felt justified for the sake of the cause. I will ask unanimous 
consent that he be giyen all the time he wishes in which to tell 
us what he did say, and I feel that he ought to take this 
occasion to tell us. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr, Chairman, I wish to say to the 
gentleman from Alabama 

Mr. HOBSON. After I haye concluded, I shall ask unani- 
mous consent. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I am not going to detain the House now 
with an interpretation of my views. I stated to the gentleman 
that he made a partial quotation of my speech. I do not know 
where he got it from. 

Mr. HOBSON. I got it from the Montgomery Advertiser. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not believe that the floor of the 
House, with the public business before us, is the proper place 
for the gentleman or myself to drag our personal issues. [Ap- 
plause.] I will ask for an extension of the gentleman's time, if 
he needs more, because I do not wish to take up his time. But 
I wish to say to the gentleman now that I occupy the position 
on the floor of this house as the leader of his party. I can 
not, occupying that position, engage in a controversy with the 
gentleman from Alabama about our personal matters that may 
work an injury to my own party; and more than that, I think 
that when the gentleman attempts to inject a personal issue be- 
tween himself and myself on the floor of this House he injures 
his own cause in the estimation of many of his own followers, 
[Applause. ] 

I hope the gentleman from Alabama, for the balance of the 
time during which there is a political controversy between us, 
will allow it to be settled on the fields of Alabama, and let us 
on the floor of this House address ourselves to the great ques- 
tions of the day that we believe in, without attempting to inject 
our own personalities into them. [Cries of “Good!” and pro- 
longed applause.] 

Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman refers to the 
time of the House for use for public business. As far as that 
is concerned, other public business for the day is done. But I 
want to ask my colleague—and especially you who would ap- 
plaud my opponent taking refuge behind the mark of the 
question being personal—I want to ask you if there is any 
question you can name that is of greater public moment than 
the question whether our people are to be forever debauched 
or not? [Applause in the galleries ! I will say to my op- 
ponent—I use this word, for he has brought that in—I called 
him a colleague, and I was dealing with principles and not with 
men; I was dealing with him as the leader of the party in the 
House and not as my opponent—lI will say to my opponent that 
there can be no more fitting time and place than here and now to 
deal with the principle involved, when we are starting out upon 
the consideration, nonpartisan, I trust, of this great question— 
my friend must realize that papers all over this country are 
quoting his statements in Alabama. ‘The country will not 
allow the differences between us and the issues between us to 
be personal. On the contrary, the liquor interests on one side 
and the temperance, prohibition, and moral forces on the other 
haye made it a national question, and he can not escape this 
fact. [Applause in the galleries.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr, Chairman—— 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, I rise to ~ question of order. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will 
allow me just a minute. 

Mr. MANN. No; I am not 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not like to be misquoted. 

Mr. MANN. I am not on that subject at all. The long-con- 
tinued practice of the House forbids applause in the galleries, 
and I hope that the Chair will remind the present occupants of 
the galleries that as good citizens they ought to observe that 
rule, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has been reluctant to make that 
suggestion to the galleries; but the point of order is well taken. 

Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Chairman, may I ask this before we 
proceed—— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. ‘The gentleman made a statement that I 
want to contradict. 

Mr. HOBSON, It is about the applause. When Members on 
the floor apparently indulge in partisan applause, can we not 
extend the rules to the galleries this one time? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman from 
Alabama that the rules of the House prohibit applause in the 
galleries, but do not prohibit it on the floor. The Chair was 
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reluctant to enforce that rule, and did not do so until the gen- 
tleman from Illinois suggested that it ought to be enforced. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I hate to inject myself 
into the remarks of the gentleman from Alabama, but I can not 
sit in silence and allow him to assert that I am the candidate 
of any interest without challenging the truthfulness of that 
statement. I am not the candidate of any liquor interest; I 
neyer have been the candidate of any liquor interest; I have not 
received a dollar from any liquor interest; I do not intend to 
receive a dollar from any liquor interest; and I have asked 
the people of my State to elect me on other issues. The gentle- 
man from Alabama states that this is one of the issues of the 
campaign. He has the right to state that. He says it is the 
main issue. He has the right to make that statement: But I 
challenge his statement when he says that I am the candidate 
of that interest, because it is not true. 

Mr. HOBSON. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to go back into 
a discussion that would become personal as between us, but my 
opponent insists on making the matter personal. I laid the 
question of my opponent’s affiliation with sinister interests be- 
fore Congress in due order. What I said about the gentleman 
then and what I say about him now is absolutely true. My 
opponent voted for liquor in the election in his home county, 
and every straight liquor man in Alabama and every straight 
liquor paper in Alabama to-day is lined up like a solid wall 
behind him. 

The temperance people and the prohibition people and the 
moral elements of the State at large can not be deceived by any 
such explanation as has been made by my opponent. He said 
the same thing about Wall Street; and his management denied 
that Wall Street had ever given them a dollar, just as he is 
denying this to-day. Whereas Wall Street, as shown by some 
testimony, had financed his campaign, he said he did not know 
anything about this financing then, and, naturally, I do not ex- 
pect him to know anything about the financing now. 

I am not impugning the gentleman’s character, and my col- 
leagues here were premature on that first day when they im- 
agined that I had done so then. I will say it to my colleague 
now: I would resent it if any man anywhere reflected on his 
character, and I denounce the reporter that reported me as 
doing so. I know that the gentleman is of the highest type of 
character and that he lives on a high moral plane himself; 
but that only makes him the more dangerous and makes it the 
more pitiful that we should find such interests as Wall Street 
trying to capture our party and such interests as the deadly 
liquor interests trying to capture the State of Alabama behind 
such a high-class reactionary leader as is my opponent. 

I will take this occasion under my leave to print to insert the 
record of resolutions adopted by the great national temper- 
ance organizations, showing that they fully realize that the 
senatorial fight in Alabama is the first battle of this great war 
np inst the liquor interests, showing that they know that the 
liquor interests are behind Mr. UnpErwoop. The World's Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union, in convention at New York, 
and the National Woman's Christian Temperance Union, in con- 
vention at Asbury Park, N. J., in October, both adopted unani- 
mously resolutions described in their official organ, the Union 
Signal, of December 4, as follows: 

[From the Union Signal, Evanston, III., Dec. 4, 1913.1 
CONGRESSMAN HOBSON'S CAMPAIGN. 

On October 25, 1913, the World's Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union, in convention assembled, in the ens i of Music, Brooklyn, 
N. V., with delegates from 34 nations, unanimously and enthusiastically 
resolved to send to Hon..RicuMoxND PEARSON HOBSON a meest as of 
highest appreciation of his heroic work for national constitutional pro- 
hibition, and all good cheer in his senatorial campaign, with earnest 
wishes for his success. 

The convention heartily indorsed the proclamation of Mrs. Lillian 
M. N. Stevens, president of the National Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union, for national and world-wide hibition. 

The National Woman's Christian Temperance Union convention, at 
Asbury Park, indorsed the senatorial candidacy of Congressman HOBSON, 
of Alabama, and voted to send him financial assistance. His name was 
frequently mentioned in the convention and was always heartily ap- 
plauded. It was voted to widely circulate in every community, as far 
as possible, Congressman Horson’s resolution for national constitutional 
prohibition introduced into Congress, and to support it in every possible 
way. 

The national convention of the Anti-Saloon League at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, November 13, unanimously adopted a similar resolu- 
tion indorsing my candidacy, described in their official organ, 
the Alabama Citizen, of November 22, 1913, as follows: 

CAPT. HOBSON INDORSED. 
A feature of the closing hours of the convention was the 
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tion, and I know no way to obtain it 


en by electing to office those who are in pathy with the move- 
men Mr. UNDERWOOD may be all right on the tariff question, but I 
have no doubt Capt. Hozson’s attitude on this question is fully as 
Sag “org to the people of his State as Mr. UNDERWOOD’S. 

at I do know is that in 1912, when a large element of the 
voters of the State of Florida were in favor of Woodrow Wilson for 
President, that Mr. Uxbrnwoop's henchmen, or somebody else in Mr. 
UnpeRwoop’s name, inyaded our State with a large campaign fund, 
and by the political trick of appealing to our voters to support Mr. 
UNDERWOOD use he was a southern man and our neighbor carried 
the State for him in the preferential primary. This movement was 
led and Mr. UNDERWOOD’S ee in our State managed by the 
leader of the whisky forces in Florida, and his able first Meutenant in 
the work was the man who led the fight for the race-track gamblers in 
Florida when we drove them out. I know not what Mr. UNDERWOOD’S 
attitudes at home are, but in his effort to secure the delegation from 
Florida against President Wilson he allied himself with the element 
who are conspicuous chiefly for their opposition to every movement 
that has a semblance of moral reform connected with it. “Probably he 
was like Lorimer, of Hiinois—knew nothing of it.” 


“Whereas the twentieth convention of the Anti-Saloon League of 
America has launched a nation-wide campaign looking to an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States prohibiting the manu- 

2 facture, sale, importation, and exportation of intoxicants; and 

Whereas the issue will be made by the liquor interests in the election 
of Congressmen and United States Senators in every State in the 
Union, and, having already been made an issue in Alabama, where 
the liquor interests are combined to compass the defeat of that 
searing: and aggressive champion of prohibition, RICHMOND PEARSON 


“Resolved, That we give our unreserved indorsement and moral sup- 

rt to Congressman Hosson in his campaign for election to the 

nited States Senate and call upon the Christian and moral citizenship 
of America, and Alabama in particular, for their prayers and coopera- 
tion to secure victory for the principle of prohibition, which is involved 
in the election of Congressman Hopson.” 

Ex-Goy. Handley, of Indiana, made a brief seconding speech. after 
which the resolution was adopted by the immense delegation standing 
amidst tumultuous applause. Capt. Hopson was called to the stand 
and thanked the convention for the manifestation of interest in bis 
race. He was given another great ovation of several minutes duration. 
His speech was the chief feature of the closing session of the con- 


vention. 
It was the greatest antisaloon convention in the history of America. 


It was an epochal convention in that the final steps for the destruction 
of the liquor traffic in all America has been taken. On to Wash- 
ington" is now the battle cry of America’s temperance hosts, and the 
warfare will not cease until this enemy of the humar race has been 
destroyed. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I did not intend to go into the personal 
part of this matter. I only dealt with a principle, but my op- 
ponent tried to get away from that principle and refused to 
take you frankly into his confidence by pretending that the ques- 
tion was personal. If I did not correctly express what he said 
or tell correctly his position, why does not he tell us himself? 
Why does not he correct me? I want to say to him here and now 
that the time is at hand when men in all parties have got to come 
into the open. [Applause.] We are not going to have candi- 
dates in any party become the means of the enemies of the 
people carrying out their deadly purposes or having the people 
misled by any such deceit and by representations simply deal- 
ing with high personal integrity. It is general with such mas- 
tering leaders as my opponent to live on a different plane in 
public life from which they live on in private life. 

Mr. Chairman, I did not intend to speak so long and to bring 
such matters into my remarks to-day, but since the question of 
the strife has come, let me tell you, Mr. Chairman, the Halls of 
Congress have reverberated in times gone by with action taken 
by this body under the mandate from the American people to 
declaring war. I here give notice to my colleagues around me 
that the right of petition exercised yesterday by the representa- 
tives of the conscience and the conyiction and the physical ma- 
jority of the American Nation is a mandate for this body to 
declare war upon a deadlier enemy than all the other enemies 
combined. 

Yes; there have been many very grave, far-reaching conse- 
quences hinging upon the declarations of war made by Con- 
gress in the past, but there never has been a declaration of war 
upon which hinged so much of the life, the hope, the joy. the 
fear, the anguish, the disease and suffering, torture and death 
of untold millions in the perspective of history. This war is 
the final, supreme declaration of war on the part of an intelli- 
gent being, human kind, acting under the providence of God, 
which will bring to bear the inherent life principles that in all 
other living organisms have saved life from extermination. 
The eternal truth is established. God has not created man in 
yain. There can be but one outcome. The great destroyer him- 
self is going to be destroyed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. MANN. How much more time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. HOBSON. I do not ask any more time. My friend from 
Missouri wants to speak, and I beg his pardon for haying kept 
the House so long. I will use the privilege to print to insert 
the official resolution, addresses, and p touching the 
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petitions of the people, additional insertions, not now on hand, 
to follow at future dates. 


Resolved, That we the World's Woman's Christian nee Union, 
in triennial convention assembled in Brooklyn, N. Y., October 23-28, 
1913, representing 45 nations, will use our utmost influence on 
of the resolution introduced in the United States Congress by Hon. 
RICHHOND PEARSON Honsox, of Alabama, providing for an amendment 
to the National Constitution, as follows: 

* SECTION 1. The sale, manufacture for sale, and Importation for sale 
of beverages or foods containing alcohol is forever prohibited in the 
United States and in all territory under their jurisdiction.” 

LILLIAN M. N. STEVENS, Acting President. 
Anna A. GORDON, Secretary, 


At the annual meeting of the National Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union, held In New Jersey October 30 to November 5, 1913, plans 
were made for a campaign for national constitutional prohibition and 
the convention unanimously 

Resolved, That the National Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
use its extensive equipment and its utmost influence in the effort to 
secure an amendment to the National Constitution in accordance with 
the resolution introduced in Congress by Hon. RICHMOND PEARSON 
Hopson, of Alabama, prohibita the sale, the manufacture for sale, the 
9 for sale, the transportation for sale, the importation for 

of beverages or foods containing alcohol. 
Livaaan M. N. STEVENS, 


t. 
ELIZARETH P. ANDERSON, 
Secretary. 


A DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES. 


The Anti-Saloon League of America in national convention assembled 
submits the following declaration of its purposes and the reasons that 
underife and impel them: 

The preservation of the general welfare is the highest purpose of 
government, The general welfare rests upon the intelligence and 
morality of our pona ay the general concurrence of opinion of 
every civilized. unciv and Christian community the liquor traffic 
is on acknowledged source of crime and misery to society and an 
organized agency for the corruption and debauchery of government. 


Lo tight of property or of personal liberty can prevail ust the 
— 7 of the — to protect public morals and promote ge on 
welfare. 


This Nation can not endure ff it continues to exchange public morals 
for public money. The morals of the Nation are more valuable than 
any revyenne this traffic can yield. 

It is wrong for the Government to accept revenue from the liquor 
traffic or to issue liquor tax receipts in dry territory. 

In order that Federal legislation relating to the interstate shipment 
of intoxicating liquors may be made effective, we urge upon the legista- 
tures of the various States the passage of laws prohibiting common car- 
riers from transporting and delivering such intoxicating liquors into pro- 
e ct 2 law forbidding the use of the mails to 

ve urge Congress to enact a law for n 
4 4 soliciting the purchase of intoxicat- 


F 
quors in suc! rritory. 

The executive officer who refuses to enforce the law for ae eee: 
‘tion of public morals is as grave a public enemy as the la er him- 
Self: and laws should be passed in all the States providing for the 
: y 12 ee removal of every executive officer guilty of non- 

‘easance in office. 

We declare it to be the sense of the league that when officials of the 
National Government interfere in an election in a State the people have 
a right to expect them to take care that the candidates for whose élec- 
tion they intercede upon national issues shall not be ont of harmony 
with the convictions of the people upon moral issues in that State. 

The Anti-Suloon League has always been both nonsectarian and 
omnipartisan. The league never opposes a rty, a candidate, or an 
official who faithfully attempts to preserve public morals by the enact- 
ment or enforcement of laws Intended for their fon; but when- 
ever a political party or politician or executive official prefers the liquor 
traffic above the public morals we come to a stand. On that issue we 

fight. Nice and cunning distinctions will no longer do. Of cavil and 
evasion we have had enough. We want the decision and the action of 
the statesman. Henceforth we know this cause only, and for it, when- 
ever necessary, men shall be set aside and parties abandoned. 7 

We declare our settled conviction that license and regulation are in- 
adequate to exterminate the liquor trafic. The license system, Instead 
of eliminating the evils of the traffic. has become its last and strongest 


fortress. 

The liquor traffic is national in its organization, character, and infin- 
ence. It overflows the boundaries of States and refuses to be regula 

or controlled, It is a Federal evil; a national menace, too po 

for State authority, regang national jurisdiction and treatment. It 

beggars the individual, burdens the State, and im verishes the Nation. 

It commercializes vice and capita human w ess. It impairs the 
ublic health, breaks the public ce, and debauches the public morals. 
t intimidates and makes cowards of public men. It — parties 
and conventions. It cajoles, bribes, or badgers the makers, Interpreters, 
and administrators of law, and suborns the Br ote press. 

It for itself as 1 right and privilege asserted by no other 
interest in all the land, however great or 1; a right and privi- 
lege utterly Incompatible with free government—the right and privilege 
to infract municipal ordinances at will, to violate and break legislative 
resolyes and enactments, and to set aside the constitutional provisions 
of sovereign States, however solemn and sacred. ising all domestic 
regulation and control, it leaves the American g le but two alterna- 
tives—the abject surrender of their inherent right of self-government 
or its national annihilation. Between such a choice free men can not 
hesitate. We therefore declare for its national annihilation by an 
amendment to the Federal Constitution which shall forever prohibit 
throughout the territory of the United States the manufacture and 
sale, and the . exportation, and transportation of intoxl- 
eating liquors to used as a 2 To the consummation of this 
high purpose we hereby pledge, as pledged our patriot fathers 137 rs 
ago for the Nation’s indepen “our lives, our f es, 
sacred honor.” 


our 


Trusting in Almighty God, we call upon all patriotic citizens to give 
their support thereto. 


PROCLAMATION FOR NATIONAL CONSTITUTIONAL PROHIBITION. 


{Lillian M. N. Stevens, president National Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union, Portland, Me., Sept. 10, 1911.] 

Whereas modern science has definitely established for all time that 
alcohol is a toxin, the worst product of the ferment germ; a poison 
to every. living tissue. destructive and degenerating to the human 
organism, striking at the health, character, and life of the individual, 
reat g vos lives of children unborn, and undermining the integrity 

e family; 

Whereas “ wine is a mocker,” and the maintenance of alcoholic beyer- 
ages in the channels of trade always causes their widespread use 
among the people, entailing incalculable economic loss in productiveness 
and heavy burden of taxation; turning ont multitudes of slaves and 
solons of drink: lowering in an appaling degree the average standard of 
character of citizenship, upon which the Nation's institutions and 
liberties must rest; bringing about the untimely death of many thou- 
sands of citizens, exceeding in numbers all those destroyed by war, 
pestilence, fire. flood. and famine combined; 

Whereas this terrible disease has been running for long centuries 
and is now gnawing nt the vitals of the nations and civilizations of 
to-day, gripping the Governments of the world, and is interwoven into 
the political, commercial, and social life of the peoples, constituting 
thus the deepest seated, most chronic organic disease known to the 
body politic and body social; 

Whereas such a disease for a permanent cure requires of necessity deep, 
continued organic treatment for the whole body, for which partial super- 
ficial devices like legalization and local regulation have always proved 
and from their own nature must always prove utterly inadequate; 

Therefore, in the name of the World's and National Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union, we hereby make this proclamation for a great cru- 
sade to carry the vital truth to the peoples themselves in all lands, and 
through them to place ee in the organic law of all nations and 
ultimately in the organic law of the world, and to this high end we in- 
voke the blessing and guidance of Almighty God and the cooperation of 
the men and women of all lands who love their fellow men; and 

To America, the birthplace or the local. State, National. and world's 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, we hereby proclaim, amid the 
smoke of the second t battle of Maine, in the home of Neal Dow, 
and in the State which longer than vo other has had a prohſhitory law, 
that within a decade prohibition shall be placed in the Constitution of 
the United States, and to this end we call to active cooperation all 
temperance, prohibition, religious, and philanthropic bodies, all patriotic, 
fraternal, civic associations, and al! Americans who love their country. 


Address of Mr. Ernest H. Cherrington. delivered at Washington, D. C.. 
before Congress and the people on December 10, 1913, on behalf of 
the committee on 1,000 presenting to Members of Congress the 
posed joint resolution ing for an amendment to the Federal - 
stitution prohibiting the manufacture, transportation, and sale of 


intoxicating liquors. 
This committee of 1,000 men, Serres Se they do from every State of 
of men and women in every 


the Union, represents a vast multit 
at the doors of the Capitol of this 


walk of life. 

As American citizens they a 
great Republic. in harmony with the spirit of Article I of the amend- 
ments to the Federal Constitution, which guarantees the right of the 
* peaceably to assemble and petition the Government for a redress 
of grievances. 


PURPOSE OF THE COMMITTEE OF 1,000. 


The gentlemen com ng this committee are here in no spirit of 
bombast or parade, but on serious business. They are not fanatics who 
have narrowed their thought and vision to a single propaganda, but 
thoughtful, patriotic men. who realize that there is more than one ques- 
tion before the public and more than one problem for society to solve. 
= of the incorporate body politic which you represent. 

holders in the great institutions of American society, 
whose legal destinies, for the time being, rest in 2. hands. 

Th pect or desire the representatives of the people in 
this great Federal legislative body to be alone concerned with the par- 
ticular needs of the temperance reform. They recognize and are in- 
tensely interested in the questions of the hour, with which their repre- 
sentatives in Congress must grapple—the tariff, the currency question, 
the vital issues of war and peace, the imminent industrial problems, the 
problems of taxation and revenne, and other important issues. 

Because they are thus seriously interested in these vitul questions 
which touch the very heart of the Nation by touching the well-being 
of American men women, in the home, in the shop, in the business 
enterprise, and in the moral and religious institutions, they are, there- 
fore, all the more intensely interested in the varied and important is- 
sues involved in the pro} legislation which is hereby committed to 
your care. 

WHERE PROHIBITION HAS BEEN ADOPTED. 

The absolute prohibition of the sale of intoxicating liquors for bev- 
erage purposes has been adopted by nine States—Maine, Kansas, North 
Dakota, — . ect Caro kiahoma, 8 Tennessee, and 
West Virgini ving an aggregato population of 14,685,961. 

The legislatures of 31 other States (Alabama, Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Idaho, Hlinois, Indi Ken- 


ndiana, 
, Louisiana, . Michigan, Minnesota. Mis- 
Montana, Nebraska. N 


indicate that they do not wish 8 of such law to apply. In 
1 people living in prohibition terri- 
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PROHIBITION POLICY OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. 


The United States Government, moreover, has prohibited the traffic 
in Indian countries, in certain portions of the Territories, in milita: 
forts and reservations, in the United States Navy, in the Nation 
Capitol Building, in national and State soldiers’ homes, and in other 
5 ed areas under Federal control. 

As a result of the operation of these several provisions, at the present 
time more than 47,000,000 of the population of the United States live 
under prohibition, and more than 71 per cent of the area of the 
Nation is, by Federal, State, or local decree, prohibition territory. 


NO INTERFERENCE WITH INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS. 


In seeking this proposed change in the supreme law of the land 
the temperance forces of this Nation are not seeking in any way to 
interfere or encroach upon the rights of any American citizen of any 
class of American citizens. The voice of the Sie page Court of the 
United States has for all time clarified the atmosphere as to the ques- 
tion of individual rights in the retail-liquor business. The decision 
handed down by that great tribunal in the Christensen case 23 years 
ago, reads in part as follows: “ There is no inherent right im a citizen 
to sell intoxicating tuns by retail. It Is not a privilege of a citizen 
of the State or of a citizen of the United States.” 

We believe that just as the time came when the problem of human 
slavery compelled recognition at the hands of the Federal Government, 
so has the time arrived when the American liquor problem can be dealt 
with adequately only by the Nation as a whole. 

In this connection it is most significant that at no time 
during all the long agitation against human slavery did any Federal au- 
thority, much less the Supreme Court of the United States, so strip the 
institution of human aave of all rights to exist as that supreme au- 
thority has already repeatedly done in the case of the institution of the 
liquor trafic. 

WHAT PROHIBITION AMENDMENT MEANS. 


This proposed amendment to the Constitution should, we believe, be 
submitted by Congress to the States, and should be ratified by the States 
because of what such action will mean to the general moral, political, 
social, and economic 3 of the people of this Nation. 

In urging upon Congress the importance of this proposed legislation 
the temperance forces of this country, whom we have the honor to repre- 
sent, are not requesting Congress to try an experiment. The results of 
the many experiments by States and subdivisions of States covering 
long periods of years furnish abundant evidence of the social, economic, 
political, and moral effect of a prohibition poy 

In the proportion of population under prohibition the 48 States and 
the District of Columbia naturally divide themselves into four classes ; 
First, the prohibition States; second, the near-prohibition States; third, 
the partially license States; and, fourth, the license States. 

The first class, or the prohibition States, represents a 8 of 
14,685,961, and consists of 9 States, each of which has adopted pro- 
hibition for the entire State. The second class, or the near-prohibition 
States, represents a 8 of 26,573,611, and consists of 17 States, 
in each of which between 50 per cent and 90 per cent of the popula- 
tion lives in prohibition territory. The third class, or the 5 
license class, represents a population of 28,418,784, and consists of 1 
States, in each of which between 25 per cent and 50 per cent of the 

opulation lives in prohibition territory. The fourth class, or the license 

tates, represents a population of 22,293,910, and consists of 9 
States and the District of Columbia, in each of which less than 25 per 
cent of the population lives in prohibition territory. 


EFFECT OF PROHIBITION ON CRIME, PAUPERISM, AND INSANITY. 


The Supreme Court of the United States is authority for the declara- 
tion that “the statistics of every State show a greater amount of 
crime and misery attributable to the use of ardent spirits obtained at 
these retail-liquor saloons than to any other source.” 

No State of the Union has given prohibition so fair a trial as has 
the State of Kansas. To-day that State presents the unparalleled record 
of almost two-thirds of the counties of the State without a single 
prisoner serving sentence for crime, while in some of the counties a jury 
to try a criminal case has not been called in 10 years. 

The Federal census reports for 1910 show that the number of paupers 
in almshouses per 100,000 00 in the prohibition States (8 of 
which were under prohibition in 1910) is 46; ip the 17 near-probibition 
States, 54: in the 13 partially license States, 123, and in the 9 license 
States, 129. . 

The relntion of the liquor trafic to the alarming wth of insanity 
among our people is engaging the interest and attention of the world’s 
best scientists, The United States census reports for 1910 show the 
number of insane in hospitais per 100,000 11 In the 9 pro- 
hibition States to be 119; in the 17 near-prohibition States, 150; in the 
18 partially license States, 242; and in the 9 license States, 276. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION ENCOURAGED BY PROHIBITION, 


The relation of the prohibition policy to publie education in the United 
States also presents an interesting study. The census reports do not 
ive what should be considered a fair comparison in this connection, 
use of the fact that most of the prohibition States are Southern 
States with large percentages of negro population, which, in the very 
nature of the case, tends to make a poorer proportionate showing for 
the public schools than in States not having such a large negro popula- 


tion. 

In spite of this fact, however, the census reports for 1911 show the 
number of children enrolled in the public graded and high schools of the 
nine prohibition States to be 76 per cent of the total number of chil- 
dren of school age, while in the nine extreme license States the propor- 
tion is only 69 per cent. 

Similar contrasts are shown in the Federal census reports in the 
number of persons to every family in the several States, the number of 
families owning their own homes, the criminal statistics for State penal 
institutions, and other data touching either directly or indirectly upon 
the liquor problem, 

The voice of the courts. the reports of the statistical departments of 
the several States and of the United States Census Bureau, the record 
of every community, county, city, or State, where both the prohibition 
and license policies have been given fair trials, all bear unimpeachable 
testimony to the fact that the prohibition of the liquor traffic reduces 
crime, pauperism, and insanity, increases legitimate business, tends to 
clean politics, elevates public morality, and promotes the general wel- 


NATIONAL PROHIBITION ONLY HOPE FOR CITIES. 


This amendment to the Federal Constitution, moreover, should be 
adopted because it presents the only hope for the speedy solution of the 


growing liquor problem in our great centers of population. 


We have reached a stage in the progress of the movement for prohi- 
bition when the activities of the liquor traffic are centered In the cities 


of the Nation. The urban population in the 9 prohibition States is only 
20 per cent; in the 17 near-prohibition States it is 28 per cent; in the 
13 partially license States it is 58 per cent; and in the 9 license States 
it is 71 per cent. The Gibraltar of the American liquor trafic, therefore, 
is the American city. 

One-half of all the people now living in license territory in the United 
States live in four States—New York. Pennsylvania, Illinois, and New 
Jersey. One-fourth of all the people in this Nation who live in saloon 
territory live in six citles—New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
Boston, and Cleveland. One-half of all the saloons in the United States 
are located in 14 cities.. There are fewer saloons south of Mason and 
Dixon's line than there are in the city of Chicago, ‘Thirty-six States of 
this Union haye fewer saloons in the aggregate than the city of New 
York. These significant facts, together with the well-known fact that 
the vices of the Nation center in our cities, thus adding complications to 
complications, make the pen moral and social problems of the city 
practically unsolvable so far as the city alone is concerned. 

IMMIGRATION COMPLICATES CITY LIQUOR PROBLEM, 


The rapidly increasing immigration, especially from the countries of 
southern Europe, presents a condition in this connection which tends to 
make the city liquor problem even more complex. The millions which 
are being added to our population each decade are for the most part 
being poured into the license cities and States of the Nation. The for- 
eign-born population of the 9 prohibition States is 4 per cent; that of 
the 17 near-prohibition States Is 8 per cent; that of the 13 Fog veg S 
— States is 18 per cent; while that of the 9 license States is 22 

r cen 

A very large portion of those who come to our shores come from coun- 
tries where the per capita consumption of intoxicating liquors is almost 
three times as large as it is In the United States of America. Taking 
into account this one item alone, and taking it for granted that the 
immigrant represents an average in the country whence he comes, it 
would be necessary to convert to total abstinence upon the average more 
than 2,000,000 average Americans per year in order to offset the natural 
increase in the per capita consumption of intoxicating liquors because 
of immigration. 

RURAL STATES MUST HELP CITIES. 


It is not difficult, therefore, to sce that the forces struggling for 
sobriety in these vast centers of population must have the assistance of 
the rural communities and the rural States in order to extricate them- 
selves from the entangling meshes woven by the liquor traffic In the 
cities. It is not only proper and right that the rural States of a Re- 
public like ours should have a voice in the nation-wide problems which 
center in the cities, but from the standpoint of the welfare of the cities 
themselyes such a course is imperative. 

In all questions which touch the moral and civie well-being of all the 
people in a State the sovereign will of the people of that State as a 
eee cea h ey rio 8 a of = single 19 i It is likewise 
equ e and just that on like questions the sovereign will of the le 
in all the 48 States of this Union should be supreme. KR 


CONGRESS SIMPLY ASKED TO REFER QUESTION TO STATES. 


If time was when this Nation could not exist half slave and half free, 
certainly time is soon to be when, according to all signs, this Nation can 
not exist half license and half prohibition. 

While we 5 believe that the only solution of this problem 
Hes in national prohibition, we do not ask by the proposed legislation 
that the Members of Congress adopt this same belief; what we do 
8 e and all that is asked by this proposed bill, is that 
this question be prt to the legislatures of our several States. The 

assage of this bill of itself by Congress would not mean prohibition. 

t would simply mean that Congress had given to the States the cppor- 

tunity to decide the question, in harmony with the will of all the pople. 
PROHIBITION NOW OF NATIONAL POLITICAL IMPORTANCE, 


When more than 47,000,000 of our population live in territory from 
which the saloon has been banished by the sovereign will of the ples 
and when a very argo percenta, e of the population in the remaining 
license territory of the Nation is earnestly and actively favorable to 
. legislation, it is certainly not presumptuous to assume that 

e time has come when this question should be considered of national + 
political importance. Rather it would seem presumptuous to insist 
that such an issue of such vital concern to the public peace. the public 
health, the public morals, and the public welfare, and which has as- 
sumed such enlarged proportions during recent years, should be con- 
sidered to be outside the realm of national political thought and action. 

PREAMBLE TO CONSTITUTION AN ARGUMENT FOR PROHIBITION. 


Resting our cause, therefore, on the enduring and eternal principles 
of justice and righteousness, we respectfully and earnestly submit to 
‘ou this 5 legislation, confident in the belief that its enactment 
nto law will in no small degree conserve and promote the interests of 
the Nation in which we live. 

In full harmony with the avowed and declared objects of free goy- 
ernment, so forcibly and fittingly set forth in the language ofthe pre- 
amble to the Constitution of the United States we present to you this 
proposed amendment to that sacred document “in order to form a more 
po ect Union, establish justice, insure domestic tranqulllity, provide for 

he common defense, promote the general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselyes and our posterity.” 


SOME NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS THAT HAVE DECLARED OFFICIALLY FOR 


CONSTITUTIONAL NATIONAL PROHIBITION, 


Woman's Christian Temperance Union. 
Prohibition Party. 

Antisaloon League. 

National Temperance Society. 

Connecticut Temperance Union. 

Sons of Temperance. 

Denmark Woman's Christian Temperance Union. 
Methodist Church Temperance Society. 

Catholic Total Abstinence Union. 

Asian Armenian Dry Forces. 

National Good Citizenship Movement. 

City of Auburn Temperance Association. 
Woman's Temperance League of America, 
Intercollegiate Prohibition Association. 
American Temperance Board of the Christian Church, 
Temperance Society of all Churches of Utah. 
Lincoln Chautaugua. 

Voters’ Information Bureau. 
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American Christian Convention. 
Friends’ Church Temperance Societ, 
Five County No License Leagues of 
Ten Million Welfare League. 

Civic Federation of Towa. 

Good Templars. 
Twentieth Century Pledge Signing Association. 

National Prohibition Committee. 

Presbyterian Temperance Board. 

Friends’ Church Temperance Association. 

Temperance and Purity Department of the Kentucky Sunday School 


‘Association. 
Lincoln-Lee Legion. 
Catholic Woman's Auxiliary. 
Kansas State Temperance Union. 
North Dakota Law Enforcement League. 
Scientific Temperance Federation. 
Ohio Senior Loyal Temperance Legion. 
Woman's Christian Union. 
Polish Catholic Total Abstinence Union, 
Civic e of Indiana. 
International Reform Bureau. 
National Reform Association. 
West Virginia Ratification Temperance Association. 
Evangelical Lutheran Temperance Committee. 
National Temperance Bureau. 
Interchurch Temperance Federation, 
Dominion Temperance Alliance, 
Church. 
Catholic Church, 
Methodist Episcopal. 
Methodist Episcopal Church South. 
Presbyterian. 
Disciples. 
United Presbyterian. 
Friends. 
Brethren. 
Baptist. 
Congregational. j 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints (Mormon). 
Lutheran. 
Evangelical Lutheran. 
Salvation Army. 
Universalist. 
Evangelical Association. 
United Evangelical Church. 
Reformed. 
Moravian. ; 
Methodist Protestant, 20 churches. 
International Sunday School Association and representatives from 
many Sunday schools. 
Bible Class De ment of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
Young Men's Baraca Movement, 
Catch My Pal Movement. 
Ohio Sunday School Association, 
Presbyterian Brotherhood. 
German Temperance Society of Mennonite Church. 
YOUNG PEOPLE'S SOCIETIES. 


Christian Endeavor. 
— lee Christian Union of the United Presbyterian Church, 
0 ‘eople’'s 
youre People’s Alliance of the Evangelical Church, 
International Young Men's Christian Association, 
Railroad Young Men's Christian Association. 
8 3 3 
oun eople's Civic League. 
Union Club of Greater Cincinnati. 
Gideons. 
Keystone League of Christian Endeavor, 
PAPERS, 


‘Southern Pennsylvania, 


Clean Politics. 

American Advance. 

Pittsburgh Christian Advocate, 

The American Patriot. 

The Continent. 

Youth's Instructor. 

The American Issue. 

The New Republic. 

Express Advertiser, Portland, Me. 
Christian Union Herald. 

United States House of Representatives. 
Republican Party (in official) 3 

The Friends of Abraham Lincoln and Henry W. Grady. 
Christian Instructor, Pittsburgh. : 

Ohio State Federation of Colored Women’s Clubs. 


God, Home, and 
United Society of Christian Endeayor. 


THE GREAT TEMPERANCE COMMITTEE CALLED BY THE COUNCIL or ONB 
HUNDRED—NINETY-SEVEN NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS UNITE IN 4 COM- 
MON EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM AGAINST THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC, 

rance forces of the North 
‘columbus on the 14th of 
of the National 


t 
The 


of the gathering effective throughout the 
R ted e el 


Tenn., was masterful and in exact harmony with the 


the call of The Council! of One Hundred: Emphasizing, therefore, the 


points upon which all temperance organizations of the Nation are in 
* and convinced that the time has arrived when without preju- 
a to or interference with the fundamental principles and policies of 
any cular o tion, all temperance organizations should unite 
in a comprehensive, nation-wide program of education, etc.” 

At the meeting of the permanent executive committee following the 
general convention 17 subcommittees were authorized and the chairmen 
of the majority of these committees appointed. On the 9th of December 
the committee will again meet in Washington, D. C. At this later 
meeting the complete plans for the greatest temperance educational 
movement in the history of the country will be finally adopted and an- 
nounced. The subcommittees appointed and to be appointed will make 
possible the covering of the whole temperance education field in a most 

0 manner. 

The Council of One Hundred is not to be a new organization in the 
sense that it will occupy the field and do the work of any temperance 
society pushing a definite campaign. Rather it is to be ac onning house 
for plans and methods and a fountainhead of information and inspira- 
tion, from which every organization on the continent can draw. 

There were many inspiring instances that emphasized the spirit of 
unity which pervaded the entire gather While The Council of One 
Hundred was in session Dr. Howard H. Russell, founder of the Anti- 
Saloon League, and the Hon. Charles Reading Jones, formerly national 
chairman of the Prohibition Party, presided jointly over the informal 
gathering that awaited the report of the committee. 

The address of Temporary Chairman Dr. Ira Landrith, 8 
ent idea o e 


pte Among those called to be his vice chairmen was Hon. 
osbua yering, a former candidate of the Prohibition Party for 
President. Mr. Levering presided briefly during the afternoon. 


Unparalleled in the history of the great temperance reform was the 
raising of the united voice from the same platform of nonpartisans, 
pach gece and omni in a declaration for national constitu- 

ional prohibition and a Epa pe oe of education to this end participated 
in Py all. The convention adopted the following resolutions : 

“The nearly 600 delegates responding to the call of The Counoil of 
One Hundred, representing in membership 97 educational, philanthropic. 
religious, moral, and social welfare agencies of the United States and 
Canada, hereby declare our objective to be total abstinence for the indi- 
vidual and constitutional prohibition for the Nation. 

“ Realizing that the liquor trafic t exists by reason of the lack 
of information on the part of the people and that education is the 
foundation of all true reform, this convention indorses the general pro- 
gram contained in the call of The Council of One Hundred, as follows: 
“(1) The selection, production, and recommendation for use by the 
several agencies of the best books, pamphlets, leaflets, posters, etc., on 
the alcohol habit and traffic. 


28 3 Plans for the systematic distribution of such literature. 
“(3) The 8 or the systematic study of the alcohol problem 
in organi temperance study classes. 


ive t of pledge 


a encouragemen ey — 
The holding of purely educational, na onal 


State, count , and 
„&ntialcohol congresses, especially in the great s 


centers of popula- 


5 


loca 


We make the following specific recommendations : 

1) The Saye tet from time to time by the permanent commit- 
tee of reliable statistics on the varied phases of the drink habit and 
liquor traffic, these statistics to be recommended for the use of all 
temperance forces, to the end that in statements involving statistics 
there may be no inaccuracies. 

“(2) We recommend that all school officers, teachers, parents, guard- 
jans of children, and clergymen unite to secure in all public schools 
the instruction concerning alcoholic drinks and other narcotics pre- 
scribed by the laws of every State. : 

“(3) We urge that normal schools, teachers, institutes, conventions, 
and summer schools provide thorough and roar a reparation for 
teaching the laws of health, including the facts about alcoholic drinks. 

“(4) We recommend that special emphasis be laid upon the relation 
tinence to business and industrial efficiency and safety. 

“(5) The use of posters and the indorsement of health officers and 
other officials, as in Great Britain and France, be attached wherever 


| connection with fairs, conventions, health, industrial, and otber gen- 
with 
press, 
) That all public health campaigns shall include full recognition 
of the part alcohol plays as an a 
movement we recommend a general temperance educational plan similar 
forces of the Nation, including the public press, Sabbath schools, 
ance companies, boards of health, and all moral and social uplift 
izations,” 


possible. 
“(6) That antialcohol exhibits be used in store windows, and in 
orth) That in each ity be charged 
a commun: some person or persons charge 
va duty of securing due publicity for temperance news in the 
public 
f “(8 
ive agent in producing disease 
degeneracy, and death. 1 
} *(9) That for the training of leaders in the nation-wide antlalechol 
in methods to the missionary educational movement. 

Finally, to this educational campaign we summon all educational 
churches, and publie and Sard schools, colleges, universities, brother- 
hoods, women’s clubs, philanthropic organizations, employers’ insur- 

The temporary officers of the convention were: Dr. Ira Landrith, 
president; Joshua Levering, vice president; and Mrs. Frances Beau- 


gee Colum- 
tizenship 


on. 
officers of The Council of One Hundred as elected by 
Daniel 


Col Hon. G. F. Cotterill; secretary, Ernest H. Cherrington, Wester- 

ville, ; treasurer, Hon. Joshua vering, Baltimore, K 
Th t ve in charge the actual 
Ernest H. 


Oliver W. Stewart, New York City; Mrs. Ella A. Boole, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Wilbur F. Crafts. Ph. D., Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Zillah Foster 
Stevens, Alton, III.; Booker T. Washington, Tuskegee, Ala.; Wil- 
lard O. Wylie, Chicago, III.; Prof. Charles Scanlon, Pit ; 
Rey. A, J. Barton, D. D., Waco, Tex.; Mrs. Suessa B. Blaine, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Howard H Russell, Westerville, Ohio; John F. Cunneen, 
Chicago, III.; Ben H. Spence, Toronto; Charles Stelzle, New York 
ge 0 Dan B. Brummitt, Chicago, III.; Wm. P. Hall, New York City; 
T. D. Crothers, M. D., Hartford, Conn.; W. D. Upshaw, Atlanta, Ga. ; 
Mrs. Lillian Burt, Columbus, Ohio; Charles D. Bulla, Nashville, Tenn. ; 
Wm. G. Calderwood, Minneapolis, Minn.; W. W. Buchanan, Winnipeg. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Mr. Chairman, I greatly regret that this 
discussion in its last stages has taken a political turn, because 
I intended seriously and sincerely, as best I could, and without 
any preparation, to answer some of the arguments made by the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hopson], and to answer them, 
not in behalf of the liquor traffic, but in behalf of American 
liberty. 

I can not hope to equal, or even approach, the grandiloquence 
of the gentleman from Alabama, whose speech and oration we 
have heard on this floor before, and who has delivered the same 
address on the Chautauqua platform a dozen or a hundred 
times. Nor can I hope to receive the applause of the galleries, 
because I know what element constitutes the multitude who are 
occupying that part of the House just at this time. 

Speaking of the influence of the galleries, I am reminded 
that at one time in French history it became necessary, to 
transfer the capital of France from Paris to Versailles, a small 
town about 25 or 30 miles distant from Paris. Why was that 
done? It was done for the purpose of protecting the legisla- 
tors against attempts at intimidation. 

Oh, these gentlemen in the gallery who are laughing have not 
read history, but I have. [Laughter.] Every man who is now 
shouting for prohibition in the streets of Washington can be 
duplicated by two men who are shouting for the maintenance of 
the liberties the fathers of the Republic have given you. 

I call attention to the danger that threatens this Republic if 
this example is to be repeated very frequently. If you bring 
the temperance forces to Washington for the purpose of intimi- 
dating Members, you can bring the millions of the Federation of 
Labor and you can also bring for the purpose of intimidation 
the 2,000,000 members of the German-American Alliance who 
are again determined, as that element was before in our his- 
tory, to defend the true genius of American institutions. I do 
not think it is healthy for the country, Mr. Chairman, to allow 
this thing to go on. [Laughter in the galleries.] Never mind, 
you may intimidate village councils and members of State legis- 
latures, and even some Congressmen, but you can not cow or 
intimidate me. [Applause.] 

The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hopson] started out with 
the statement that 47,000,000 people were now living under pro- 
hibition. That is a very adroit statement to make, namely, 
that the territory which is now prohibition, or dry, is inhabited 
by a population of 47,000,000 people. He very wisely conceals 
the fact that in the States which have gone dry the majorities 
in favor of prohibition have in most cases been very, very small, 
and that in most of the counties that went dry it was simply 
by a majority of, say, the 51 over the 49. Consequently, when 
you deduct the minorities that have voted against prohibition 
from the 47,000,000, I do not think the gentleman will continue 
insisting that half of the American people are for prohibition. 

Mr. HOBSON. How many temperance people are there in the 
others that are wet? 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. The gentleman is adroit in other respects. 
He uses the arguments which can properly be made in fayor of 
temperance and sobriety and against the injurious use of strong 
liquor, and in which eyery sane man believes, in fayor of prohi- 
bition, 

I want to tell the gentleman that sobriety and temperance 
are not identical with prohibition, because prohibition is an 
attempt to make a man sober by law, a thing which you can 
not do. You can not make a man sober by law any more than 
you can make him honest by law, and prohibition leaves out 
of consideration the question of manhood entirely. If a man 
is honest simply because he has had no opportunity to steal, 
we do not take much stock in his honesty. If a man remains 
sober because he has never had an opportunity to indulge, we 
do not take much stock in his sobriety. But we do rightly give 
credit to a man who remains honest in spite of opportunities 
to steal, and we do believe in a man who is sober in spite of 
all chances to drink. That is the kind of manly citizenship I 
believe in rearing; it is the philosophy to which I subscribe, 
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and in which over 10,000,000 German-American citizens in 
this country believe. They do not stand up for the liquor traflic, 
They stand up for the inherent right of the American citizen 
to so shape his conduct that he will be regarded by everyone 
as a decent and respectable member of society. 

Why is it that that great Empire of Germany across the 
ocean has solved that question without any prohibition laws? 
Will the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hogson] state here 
before the assembled multitudes of his adherents that Ameri- 
cans are unable to control themselves, are less able to control 
themselves than are the Germans on the other side of the 
ocean? As an adopted citizen I deny it, because I have more 
respect for American manhood than he has. [Applause.] Why 
is it that the Germans are the most sober nation on earth? 
[Laughter in the galleries.] They are—they are, in spite of 
your laughter, and the results show it. Compare the Germans 
with the Turks. The Turks are a prohibition people. Prohibi- 
tion is not only a part of their laws but a part of their religion. 
They are not allowed to drink. Compare the Turks with the 
Germans, and there you have the difference between a nation 
that is prohibition by religion and a nation which is free. 

Do you remember what that great English bishop said when 
that same question was up for consideration and when the lib- 
erty of England was threatened just as is the liberty of America 
to-day? He said he would rather see England free than sober. 
That is historical, and you know what he meant by that. He 
would rather endure the excesses that might be committed by 
the one out of a hundred—and that is all the percentage you 
can show—than to deprive the other ninety-nine of their liber- 
ties. You wish to deprive 99 people of their liberty for the pur- 
pose of keeping one sober. 


The gentleman has spoken upon the effect of alcohol. I am. 


not going to enter into any discussion of that; but if I were to 
call for testimony on that question I would call for experts. for 
medical men, for gentlemen who have made a scientific inves- 
tigation of that question, I would not take the word of the 
gentleman from Alabama. 

You say that you have got to remove temptation. That is 
your stock argument. This idea is based on the assumption 
that we Americans are children, that we are not men, that we 
are not imbued by the Creator with manhood and determination 
to do right, to live morally and decently on our own account. 
No, we are children and must be controlled by and lead in the 
strings of law. That is the assumption and, therefore, you say 
you have got to remove temptation. Why, the best remedy for 
the great evil you complain of would simply be for men not to 
drink. If you can imbue the coming generation of children 
with the correctness of your idea, if you can show them that 
liquor is as injurious as you think it is, even if moderately con- 
sumed, then the drink question is solved. The people simply 
would not patronize those places and yeu do not need any laws, 
you do not have to go to the State legislatures, and you do not 
have to come to the Congress to invoke the power of the National 
Government in a question of this kind. You say we ought to 
remove temptation. Let me say to my friend from Alabama 
that temptation has been in this world ever since the first 
human being was born. 

The Creator himself put temptation into the Garden of Eden. 
{Laughter and applause.] But I suppose that was a mistake, 
If the logie of our prohibition friends is correct, then the Cre- 
ator made a mistake in that, and the Saviour also made a mis- 
take at the wedding at Cana when he turned water into wine. 
I suppose if Carry Nation had lived at the time of the Para- 
dise and had heard the logic of my friend from Alabama she 
would have proceeded straightway to the Garden of Eden and 
chopped down that fateful tree with her little hatchet.. Oh, 
remove temptation! Why, if you want to remoyé everything 
that might tempt man you will have in the first place to abolish 
all money, because there is no question but what money has 
been the cause of a great many sins and crimes in this world. 
You would have to abolish every gun on your naval vessels [ap- 
plause], because you might be tempted to touch the trigger and 
kill somebody. [Laughter and applause.] Oh, you would have 
to abolish women [laughter and applause], because there is no 
question but what women are a temptation to some [laughter 
and applause]; and when you would get through, Mr. Chairman, 
remoying temptation, why, there would be nothing left but the 
stones to cry to heaven, bewailing the idiocy of men, who were 
made in the image of their Creator, That is as far as you will 
get when you proceed to remove temptations. What should be 
done, gentlemen, is not to attempt the impossible task of remoy- 
ing temptation, but to strengthen man’s resistance against it. 
[Applause. ] 
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Now, I want to say to my friend that those of us who still 
uphold the principle of personal liberty and still believe that 
the genius of our institutions permits a man to regulate his 
own conduct in matters of eating and drinking, that those who 
still have in their hearts the true American spirit, agree with 
him that the proper way to approach this question is by moral 
suasion and to tell our boys and our girls how injurious it is 
to drink and to eat to excess. If the gentleman will accompany 
me on that road I will go with him, and he will go with me, I 
think, but you can not accomplish it by legislation, and that is 
the reason that this prohibition amendment will not become a 
law in a thousand years to come. [Applause.] 

There is another feature of this question, Mr. Chairman, 
which is neither moral nor philosophical, but very practical, 
and to which every statesman who feels the responsibility of 
his position will give his serious attention. It is its financial 
side. Where will you go, and what will you do, to replace the 
$250,000,000 which national prohibition will keep out of the 
Treasury? We are taxed more now than we ought to be. Will 
you tell me that you will raise this tremendous amount by direct 
taxation on top of the income tax just now imposed for the 
first time? Our probibition friends in their fanatical zeal will, 
of course, answer this question in the affirmative, but let me 
tell you confidentially that the party which would undertake 
such a thing, and I do not care which one it is, would never see 
daylight again. It is one thing to pin the white ribbon to your 
coat and march to the Capitol, but to go down deep into your 
pockets and pay for the “moral uplift” is a horse of another 
color. I know human nature, believe me. It may be exhilarat- 
ing sport to reform the other fellow, but wait until you ask our 
farmer friends to foot the bill. 

I predict that not one of you who vote for it will eyer come 
back to tell the tale. And this reminds me of the wonderful 
spirit of statesmanship with which the eloquent advocate of 
this fad is imbued. He declared the other day in favor of the 
immediate establishment of a nayal equilibrium in the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, by which he meant a Navy equal to that 
of Japan in the one and equal to that of Germany in the other 
ocean. That means the immediate construction of 24 new 
drendnaughts, at an expense of about $300,000,000. In other 
words, he wants $300,000,000 for the immediate needs of the 
Navy in addition to the regular appropriations, and at the same 
time he endeavors to cut down our income by $250,000,000, 
a total of $550,000,000, or half our total annual expenditures. 
My friends, I say frankly that such statesmanship is beyond 
my comprehension, and I doubt whether there is a single man 
on this floor who understands it. In all seriousness, no man 
who is responsible either to himself or anybody else will ever 
dare to make two such propositions in the same breath. 
[Applause. ] 

I notice that the constitutional amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Hosson] prohibits “the sale 
and the manufacture for sale” of intoxicating liquors. This 
means that every man can manufacture for his own use as 
much as he pleases, and what would be the result? That every 
house in the country would or could be turned into a distillery. 
Therefore the proposition should really be styled “A bill to 
promote home drunkenness.” It will make a barroom out of 
every private house, and, what is worse, instead of the milder 
beverages, strong drink of the worst kind would be consumed, 
because the milder drinks, such as beer, which contains only 
half as much alcohol as even the average grape juice, can not 
be made by the fireside. 

In considering this question you must always remember that 
while you may change the laws on this subject you can not 
change human nature, and the spirit of temperance which is 
not born of conviction will never result in voluntary abstention 
nor does it in reality exist. It surely can not be legislated into 
the human mind or heart by congressional enactments, 

With a great flourish of trumpets our friends proclaim that 
half of the territory of the Union is dry. If it were really 
dry, then the consumption of liquor should have been decreased 
by just 50 per cent, providing the prohibition laws were actually 
prohibitive. But what are the facts, Mr. Chairman? Why, the 
consumption of whisky, according to the figures of the Internal- 
Revenue Department, has enormously increased; in fact, in 
the last 10 years, during the time the Prohibitionists had their 
greatest successes, it has almost doubled. Prohibition, conse- 
quently, means an increase of the strong drinks at the expense 
of the milder ones, and it has therefore had the effect of in- 
creasing drunkenness instead of diminishing it. And with these 
few rambling remarks, which I hope will give the gentlemen 
on the floor as well as those in the gallery something to think 


about, because many of the latter have never heard but one side’ 


of the question, I will leave the subject for the present with 
the promise that the real arguments, backed by facts and figures, 
will be made later on. [Applause.] 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I make the request 
for unanimous consent that general debate now close. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
which I shall not do, is it the intention of the gentleman, then, 
to moye that the committee rise? 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MANN. Would it be practical if no one objected after 
we went back into the House to get unanimous consent to make 
this resolution subject to be taken up to-morrow after the 
disposition of bills on the Private Calendar? 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. I hope so. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, as I understand it the 
gentleman can not close general debate in committee. I sug- 
gest that the Clerk read the first paragraph in the bill. 

Mr. MANN. He could by unanimous consent. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Not in committee. 

Mr. MANN. He can close it by unanimous consent. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Not general debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. No one else desiring to participate in 
general debate, the Clerk will read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the President of the United States is hereby 
authorized to appoint a commission consisting of nine men whose duty 
it shall be to consider the need and report a plan not later than De- 
cember 1 next for national aid to votational education. 


Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee do now rise and report the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I understood the gentle- 
man from Georgia to say that he moved to report the bill. To 
that I object. 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. I did not mean to report the bill. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. HUGHES] that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Moon, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration Senate joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 5) providing for the appointment of a commission to 
consider the need and report a plan for national aid to voca- 
tional education, and had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that this be made the special order to-morrow at the 
conclusion of consideration of bills on the Private Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. HUGHES] 
asks unanimous consent that this resolution be made the special 
order for to-morrow after the Private Calendar is disposed of. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


SITTING OF COMMITTEE DURING SESSIONS AND RECESSES. 


Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker. 8 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BUR- 
NETT] is recognized. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer a resolution 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. Is the resolution privileged? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes, sir. It is that the committee may be 
permitted to sit during the session. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization be, 


and it Is hereby, authorized to sit during the sessions of the House of 
Representatives and during the recesses of said House. — 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. GOLDFOGLE] rise? 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I desire to ask the gentleman from Alabama what occasion 
there is to sit during the recess of the House. 

Mr. BURNETT. Well, I do not think there will be any. The 
recesses will embrace the Christmas recess, aud I did not know 
but the committee might desire to sit at that time. But I will 
not insist on that feature of it if the gentleman objects. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLBE. I object. i 

Mr. BURNETT. I desire to eliminate that feature, then. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
5 object to the whole resolution, or just that part 
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Mr. GOLDFOGLE. I understand the gentleman from Ala- 


bama is willing to modify his resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to ask the gentleman a 
simple question. Does he object to the whole resolution, or only 
that part of it? 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Only to that part of it. 

The SPEAKER. To strike out what words? 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. “ During the recesses of the House.” 

Mr. MANN. Let us have the resolution reported as modified. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Clerk will report the resolution as 
modified. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House resolution 345. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization be, 
and it is hereby, authorized to sit during the sessions of the House of 
Representatives. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr, SABBATH. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
desire to ask the chairman whether there will be any need to 
sit in the afternoons? 

Mr. BURNETT. I think so, sir, in order to conclude the con- 
sideration of the bill. We sat this afternoon for hearings, but 
I do not know whether we had a right to do that or not. 

Mr. SABATH. That was only for hearings, but I believe the 
duties will be finished, and, therefore, I do not think it will be 
necessary. 

Mr. BURNETT. It is necessary, Mr. Speaker, I think, that 
we have that right. I hope the gentleman will not object. 

Mr. SABATH. At the present time I object. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I move the passage of the 
resolution, ‘ 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman can not get it considered. 
That is disposed of. 

Mr. MANN. I did not understand that my colleague ob- 
jJectea? 

Mr. BURNETT. He did object. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS. 


Mr, HOBSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in my remarks, as I intended to ask at the time, the list 
of the parties and official resolutions in connection therewith. 

Mr. MANN. That is in connection with the petitions that 
were presented? 

Mr. HOBSON. With the petitions; yes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HoB- 
soN] asks unanimous consent to insert in his speech, when it is 
printed in the Rxconp, certain documents that he named. 

Mr. MANN. No; not documents. 

Mr. HOBSON. No, Mr. Speaker; let me make it clear. 
Simply instead of reading the names of those bodies that took 
part in the presentation of the petition I want to print them. I 
indicated the idea at the time. I also desire to print the reso- 
lutious instead of taking the time to read them. I wish simply 
to print the official resolutions and the enumeration of those 
bodies that passed them. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. I reserve the right to object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Reserving the right to object—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Dono- 
YAN] and the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BARTHOLDT] re- 
serve the right to object. 

Mr. DONOVAN. I do. The gentleman from Alabama is so 
seldom here that I can not appreciate the courtesy of giving 
him extra privileges. He has been here at this session a little 
over two hours, outside of to-day. He has no more important 
business to pay any attention to or to give any of his time to. 
He has drawn his salary the same as any other Member, and 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that that is not in order. The gentleman can not do that under 
the guise of reserving a point of order. 

Mr. HOBSON. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman be allowed to continue. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I object to the abuse of such privilege. 

The SPEAKER. It is an abuse of the privilege of reserving 
the right to object. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Does the Chair so decide? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair so decides. 

Mr. MANN. I ask, Mr. Speaker, that the Chair put the 
request, 

The SPEAKER.. fs there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Horson]? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the 
same privilege of extending my remarks in the RECORD. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BAR- 
THOLDT] asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Record. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


SITTING OF COMMITTEE DURING SESSIONS. 


Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. SanarH], as I understand, withdraws his objection to the 
resolution (H. Res. 345) that I offered a few minutes ago. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr, BUR- 
NETT] asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of 
the resolution that has been read. 

Mr, MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
simply want to say this in connection with that: I shall not 
object to the request, but I would like to have gentlemen under- 
stand that I expect to ask that a quorum of the House shall be 
in the House most of the time to attend to public business here. 
I think committees ought to aim to meet at other times. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Will the Chair state what the reservation 
of a right to object constitutes? Is not a Member entitled to 
make an explanation of the reason why he objects? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Furz- 
GERALD] raised the point of order. The Chair was not going to 
raise the point of order himself, but whether Capt. Hosson had 
been here every minute or never had been here has nothing to 
do with his request to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Of course the Chair knows he is very seldom 
here. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. The Chair knows a good many things that he 
is not bound to tell. [Laughter.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the Chair put 
the request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
teman from Alabama [Mr. BURNETT]? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


Mr. Hawtey, by unanimous consent, was granted leave to 
withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, 
the papers in the case of Almira M. Brayton, H. R. 8928, Sixty- 
second Congress, no adverse report having been made thereon. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following request 
for unanimous consent: 

That the Committee on the Public Lands be discharged from 
further consideration of H. R. 9828, a bill for the cession to the 
State of New York of certain lands in the bed of the Harlem 
Ship Canal, heretofore ceded to the United States, now to be 
abandoned for the more direct channel, and that the same be 
referred to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Mr. MANN. I reserve the right to object to that last re- 
quest. I do not know how long the practice has been in vogue 
that gentlemen go to the Speaker's desk and submit a request 
for the change of reference of a public bill, but it is not a very 
good practice. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair agrees with the gentleman. 

Mr. MANN. The House ought to know whether the chairmen 
of the two committees are agreeable to such a request when it 
is submitted, because any Member may go and get a request 
submitted in this way through the Chair, and the bill may be 
transferred without anybody on the committee knowing it. 

The SPEAKER. The request in this case was made by the 
chairman of the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 

Mr. MANN. I did not know that; but he wants the bill trans- 
ferred to his committee. I do not know what the position of 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Ferris], chairman of the 
Committee on the Public Lands, may be. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I think the gentleman is 
right, and that the matter had better go over. 

DEMOCRATIO CAUCUS. 

The SPEAKER. The chairman of the Democratic caucus re- 
quests the Speaker to announce that immediately after ad- 
journment a Democratic caucus will be held in this Hall. 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 20 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
December 12, 1913, at 12 o'clock noon. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, submitting a 
supplemental estimate of appropriation for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1915, in the sum of $2,500, for buildings and 
grounds, Military Academy (H. Doc, No. 465); to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
of the National Forest Reservation Commission for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1913 (S. Doc. No. 307); to the Committee 
on Agriculture and ordered to be printed. 

3. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
communication from the executive officer, Grant Memorial Com- 
mission, submitting an estimate of appropriation in the sum of 
$5,000, for unveiling and dedicating the memorial to Gen. 
Ulysses S. Grant (H. Doc. No. 466); to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting detailed 
statement of all expenses incurred from June 30 to December 1, 
1913, for attendance of officers and employees at meetings of 
societies and associations; to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the War Department and ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, transmitting 
letters from the Acting Commissioner of Navigation concerning 
items appearing in the estimates of the Bureau of Navigation 
for the coming fiscal year (H. Doc. No. 467) ; to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. FITZHENRY, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 2504) to amend section 2 
of an act entitled An act to incorporate the National Society 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution,“ reported the 
same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 128), 
which said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9842) to require the 
recital of the real consideration in deeds to property in the 
District of Columbia, reported the same with amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 129), which said bill and report 
were referred to the House <alendar, 

Mr. MOON, from the Committee on the Pos* Office and Post 
Roads, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 7967) to amend 
the act approved June 25, 1910, authorizing a postal savings 
system, reported the same without amendment, accompanied by 
a report (No. 127), which said bill and report were referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr, PROUTY, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to which was referred the bill (H, R. 10234) to provide 
for the cost of street paving in the District of Columbia, re- 
ported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 180), which said bill and report were referred to the 
House Calendar, 

Mr. FLOYD of Arkansas, from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 8673) providing 
for the compensation of clerks in United States district courts, 
and for other purposes, reported the same without amendment, 
accompanied by a report (No. 131), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. EVANS: A bill (H. R. 10302) to accept the cession 
by the State of Montana of exclusive jurisdiction over the lands 
embraced within the Glacier National Park, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. CONNELLY of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 10803) to pro- 
vide for the erection of a public building at Lincoln, Kans.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. PARK: A bill (H. R. 10304) to provide for the survey 
of the Flint River, Ga., from the mouth of said river to Monte- 
zuma, Ga.; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. MOON: A bill (H. R. 10305) to detach the county 
of Polk, in the State of Tennessee, from the southern division 
of the eastern district of Tennessee and attach the same to the 


northern division of the eastern district of Tennessee, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ESCH: A bill (H. R. 10806) to establish an agri- 
cultural plant, shrub, fruit, and ornamental tree, berry, and 
vegetable experimental station at or near the city of Mauston, 
Juneau County, in the State of Wisconsin, on reclaimed swamp 
land, to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DONOHOE: A bill (H. R. 10307) to regulate the com- 
pensation of adult male unskilled laborers in United States 
arsenals; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. IGOE: A bill (H. R. 10308) to provide for the im- 
provement, construction, and repair of sidewalks in the District 
of Columbia, and for the assessment and payment of the cost 
thereof; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BORLAND: A bill (H. R. 10309) to amend an act to 
regulate commerce by forbidding common carriers from limiting 
the time for filing claims; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BULKLEY: A bill (H. R. 10310) to amend an act ap- 
proved September 18, 1913, entitled “An act providing for the 
free importation of articles intended for foreign buildings and 
exhibits at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, and 
for the protection of foreign exhibitors”; to the Committee on 
Patents. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 10311) pro- 
viding for the homestead entry of certain lands in the State of 
Washington, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Publie Lands. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 10312) to provide 
that the United States shall in certain cases aid the States and 
the civil subdivisions thereof in the construction and mainte- 
nance of rural post roads; to the Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 10313) to 
amend an act entitled “An act making appropriations to pro- 
vide for the expenses of the Government of the District of 
Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1914, and for other 
purposes,” approved March 4, 1913, and for other purpeses; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. DEITRICK: A bill (H. R. 10314) to provide for the 
survey of the Mystic River, Mass.; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

By Mr. BORLAND: A bill (H. R. 10315) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the Jaws relating to 
the Judiciary,” approved March 3, 1911; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LLOYD: Resolution (H. Res. 343) limiting expendi- 
tures for telegrams sent or received by Representatives, Dele- 
gates, and Resident Commissioners; to the Committee on Ac- 
counts. 

By Mr. CRAMTON: Resolution (H. Res. 344) authorizing a 
survey of St. Clair River, Mich.; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAIR: A bill (H. R. 10316) granting a pension to 
Augusta J. Houser; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. AVIS: A bill (H. R. 10317) for the relief of heirs 
or estate of Mary A. Rock, deceased; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10318) granting an increase of pension to 
John A. McDermott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BOWDLE: A bill (H. R. 10319) granting a pension 
to Ella Bloom; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10320) granting an increase of pension to 
Sidney Van Bibber; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BUTLER: A bill (H. R. 10321) granting an increase ' 
of pension to Charles B. Marshman; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 


By Mr. CANTRILL: A bill (H. R. 10322) granting a pension 
to Robert C. Baker; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10323) granting an increase of pension to 
L. Maggie Morris; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 10324) for the relief of 
Spencer D. Gleason; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10325) granting a pension to James E. 
Embury; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DIES: A bill (H. R. 10326) for the relief of T. J. Ball; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DONOHOE: A bill (H. R. 10327) for the relief of 
Morris Dietrich; to the Committee on Claims. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 10328) for relief of Francis A. Grennen; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10329) to correct the military record of 
Samuel J. Lee; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DONOVAN: A bill (H. R. 10330) for the relief of 
William J. Casey; to the Committee on Claims. 

Br. Mr. EAGLE: A bill (H. R. 10331) for the relief of heirs 
of William Rupley; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. EVANS: A bill (H. R. 10332) for the relief of Minor 
Berry; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 10333) for the relief of Wil- 
liam Redder; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 10334) for the relief of Ivy L. Merrill; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. FIELDS: A bill (H. R. 10335) granting a pension to 
Samantha Thompson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10836) granting a pension to Pauline San- 
ders; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10337) granting an increase of pension to 
James Dayis; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10338) granting a pension to Hattie Sylvia; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FOWLER: A bill (H. R. 10339) for the relief of Alvin 
F. Keen; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 10340) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to John L. Edmundson; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KEY of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 10341) granting a pen- 
sion to Charlotte Long; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KIESS of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 10342) for the 
relief of Paul G. Morgan; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND: A bill (H. R. 10343) granting a 
ie to Louis Hoffman; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10344) for the relief of the beneficiaries 
under the will of John G. Winter, deceased; to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

By Mr. OGLESBY: A bill (H. R. 10345) for the relief of 
C. M. Hammond; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. POST: A bill (H. R. 10346) granting an increase of 
pension to John Nier; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10347) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of John P. Stockstill; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. s 

By Mr. RAINEY: A bill (H. R. 10348) granting a pension to 
Berdie Surratt; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bil (H. R. 10349) granting an increase of pension to 
William L. Herron, alias William Herron; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10350) granting an increase of pension to 
John Reynolds; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ROUSE: A bill (H. R. 10351) granting a pension to 
James J. Gardner; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10852) granting an increase of pension to 
D. B. Finnell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RUBEY: A bill (H. R. 10353) granting a pension to 
Martha Shearer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10354) granting an increase of pension to 
Jabez Goodman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10355) granting an increase of pension to 
James Dodson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10356) for the relief of James S. Risher; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 10357) granting a pension to 
John Hodges; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10858) granting a pension to Thomas P. 
Pope; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10359) granting a pension to Louisa Sha- 
han; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10860) granting an increase of pension to 
William L. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10361) granting an increase of pension to 
Ada Cummins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10362) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah B. Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10363) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert B. Martin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10364) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Stall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SCULLY; A bill (H. R. 10365) granting an increase 
of pension to James H, Sickles; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN: A bill (H. R. 10366) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Kizzie Gill; to the Committee on Pensions. 


Also, 2 bill (H. R. 10367) granting a pension to Inez H. Ross; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 10868) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Sylvester Brown; to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 10369) granting 
a pension to Martha A. Gee; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10370) granting a pension to Herman 
Rehn; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10371) for the relief of James Lyons; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10372) for the relief of B. W. Gladden; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10373) for the relief of John T. Jefferson; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 10374) granting 
an increase of pension to Winchester E. Moore; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. J. M. C. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 10375) granting a 
pension to Melissa M. Drake; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10376) granting an increase of pension to 
Jay B. Foote; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10377) granting an increase of pension to 
Simeon Olmstead; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10878) granting an increase of pension to 
Frank Hartwell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 10379) granting 
a pension to Louisa Eckwall; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10380) granting a pension to Julia De 
Rigne; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10381) granting an increase of pension to 
George Sylvester; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of New York: A pill (H. R. 10382) for the 
relief of James K. Fuller; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10383) for the relief of Aaron Reynolds; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TRIBBLE: A bill (H. R. 10384) granting a pension 
to Isaac B. Almand; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10385) for the relief of the heirs at law 
of J. R. Welch; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WALLIN: A bill (H. R. 10386) granting an increase 
of pension to Frederick Brunick; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WATKINS: A bill (H. R. 10387) for the relief of 
heirs of Robert F. Moore; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WILLIS: A bill (H. R. 10388) to correct the military 
record of John Newman; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10389) granting an increase of pension to 
John Hendershott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10390) granting a pension to Catherine 
Alspach; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WINSLOW: A bill (H. R. 10391) granting an increase 
of pension to William Stalker; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Petition of G. H. Klein and three other 
merchants of Tuscarawas, Ohio, favoring a change in the inter- 
state- commerce laws relative to mail-order houses; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BARTHOLDT: Papers giving expenses incurred in 
the O’Connor v. Bartholdt contested-election case; to the Com- 
mittee on Elections No. 2. 

By Mr. CALDER: Petition of the American Flint Glass Work- 
ers’ Union, Local No. 68, of Brooklyn, N. I., fa voring the passage 
of bills H. R. 1873 and S. 927; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DALE: Petition of the New York State Association 
Opposed to Woman Suffrage, of New York City, N. Y., protesting 
against granting suffrage to women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Twentieth Century Club of Detroit, of 
Detroit, Mich., fayoring the passage of Senate bill 2739, known 
as the Newlands river-regulation and flood-prevention bill; to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. EAGLE: Papers to accompany bill for the relief of 
the estate of William Rupley, of Victoria County, Tex.; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. ESCH: Papers to accompany H. R. 10268, granting 
an increase of pension to Henry Sickels; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, petition of the National Wholesale Druggists’ Associa- 
tion of New York, N. X., favoring an appropriation by Congress 
to be used in legalizing reasonable trade agreements ; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, 

Also, memorial of the directors of the Racine Retail Mer- 
chants’ Association and the directors of the Junction Advance- 
ment Association, protesting against the passage of the seamen’s 
bill in its present form; to the Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. FRANCIS: Memorial of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Steubenville, Ohio, fayoring the passage of Senate bill 3063, 
for an increased force for the United States Supervising Archi- 
tect’s office; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee; Papers to accompany bill 
granting an increase of pension to John L. Edmondson; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LOBECK: Petition of citizens of Omaha and Flor- 
ence, Nebr., asking for the construction of a bridge across the 
Missouri River at Florence, Nebr.; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of the executive committee of Wahoo Com- 
mercial Club, of Wahoo, Nebr., favoring the passage of Senate 
bill 3063, relative to employment of more people in the office of 
the Supervising Architect of the Treasury Department; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. LONERGAN: Petition of Cotton Belt Lodge, No. 204, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engineers, of Jones- 
boro, Ark., favoring the passage of House bill 103, relative to 
engine headlights; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. i 

By Mr. MAHER: Petition of Local Union No. 68, American 
Flint Glass Workers’ Union, of Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring the 
passage of the Bartlett-Bacon bills, H. R. 1873 and S. 927; to 
tħe Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. MOON: Petition of the bar of Polk County, favoring 
an act of Congress detaching the county of Polk from the south- 
ern division and attach the same to the northern division of the 
eastern district of Tennessee; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Also, papers to accompany bill (H. R. 6661) for the relief 
of Mary E. Pearce; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. MOTT: Petition of women of the Oswego (N. Y.) 
Baptist Association, opposing recognition of the Mormon Chureh 
at the Panama Exposition; to the Committee on Industrial 
Arts and Expositions. 

Also, memorial of the Twentieth Century Club, of Detroit, 
Mich., protesting against the abolishment of the Forestry Serv- 
ice; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, memorial of Cotton Belt Lodge, No. 207, Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Engineers, favoring the passage of 
bill (H. R. 108) relative to lights on engines; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of Oswego, N. X., 
favoring an increase in the mobile Army; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Twentieth Century Club, of Detroit, 
Mich., favoring the passage of the Newlands flood-prevention bill 
(S. 2739) ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. RAKER: Petition of citizens of Sacramento, Cal., 
fayoring the passage of bill (H. R. 5892) relative to pensions 
for the United States Military Telegraph Corps for service ren- 
dered during the Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 


By Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH: Petition of the Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, Birmingham, Mich., opposing recogni- 
tion of the Morman Church at the Panama Exposition; to the 
Committee on Industrial Arts and Expositions. 

By Mr. J. M. C. SMITH: Petition of Elmer L. Losey and 25 
other citizens of Waldron, Mich., protesting against bill (H. R. 
8814) relative to Columbus Day; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of 4 citizens of Marshall, 1 of Woodbury, 15 
of Vicksburg, 15 of Grand Ledger, 4 of Schoolcraft, 47 of Kala- 
mazoo, and 1 of Sherwood, all favoring the passage of the bill 
(H. R. 5308) relative to mail-order houses; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

Also, petitions of the Alpena Chamber of Commerce; citizens 
of Marine City; Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Co.; the Ship- 
masters’ Association, of Detroit; the board of directors of the 
Detroit Board of Commerce, Detroit, Mich.; South Haven Board 
of Trade; and A. G. Butler, of Buffalo, all protesting a 
the passage of the seamen’s bill in its present form; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 
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Also, evidence accompanying bill granting a pension to Me- 
lissa M. Drake; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, memorial of Grand Rapids (Mich.) Credit Men's Asso- 
ciation, favoring legislation by Congress for the better control 
of floods; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of Central Branch, Boston Socialist Party Club, 
asking investigation of copper miners’ strike in Michigan; to 
the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of Lewis T. Oppenlander and 5 other citizens 
of Dimondale, Mich., and George S. Surplice, of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., all favoring favorable passage of the Dillingham immi- 
gration bill; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 3 

Also, memorial of Detroit Federation of Women’s Clubs and 
Woman's Historical Club, of Detroit, protesting against any bill 
granting the Hetch Hetchy Valley to San Francisco as a source 
of water supply; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: Papers to accompany bill (H. R. 10062) 
granting a pension to Catherine Mackenzie; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WALLIN: Papers to accompany bill granting an in- 
crease of pension to Frederick Brunick; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIS: Papers to accompany bill (H. R. 10301) 
granting an increase of pension to Jonathan Lydick; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


SENATE. 
Fray, December 12, 1913. 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D. 

GEORGE T. OLIVER, a Senator from the State of Pennsylvania, 
appeared in his seat to-day. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Gronna Overman Smith, Mich. 
Bacon Hollis Owen Smith, 8. C. 
Bankhead Hughes P: Smoot 
Borah Johnson Perkins Sterling 
Brady Jones Pomerene Stone 
Brandegee Kenyon Ransdell Sutherland 
Bristow Kern Reed Swanson 
n Lane Robinson Thompson 

Burleigh Lea Saulsbury Thornton 

rton Martin, Va. Sbafroth Townsend 
Clark, Wyo. Martine, Sheppard Va. an 

It Myers Sherman Walsh 
Crawford Newlands Shively Warren 

lingham Norris ns Weeks 
Gallinger O'Gorman Smith, Ga. Works 


Mr. SHAFROTH. I wish to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. Tomas] is confined to his room on account of a slight 
illness. He will not be here to-day. 

Mr. BRYAN. I desire to state that my colleague [Mr. 
FLETCHER] is detained from the Senate on important public 
business, 

Mr. WEEKS. I wish to state that my colleague [Mr. Lopez] 
is absent on account of illness. I desire to haye this statement 
stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty Senators have answered to 
the roll call. There is a quorum present. The Secretary will 
read the Journal of the proceedings of the preceding session. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


FINDINGS OF COURT OF CLAIMS. 


Mr. BRYAN. Mr. President, I desire to state that an ex- 
amination was made of the claims reported by the clerk of the 
Court of Claims to the Senate, and that the reference by the 
Chair to the Committee on Claims was a proper one, for the 
reason that in none of them is there a judgment, but they are 
simply reports of findings of fact and statements of conclusions. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. THOMPSON presented petitions of Horace L. Hall, of 
Topeka, J. D. Bowersock, of Lawrence, and T. N. Erwig, of 
Goodland, all in the State of Kansas, praying for the early, 
passage of the pending banking and currency bill, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WEEKS presented a memorial of the Council of Jewish 
Women of Boston, Mass., remonstrating aguinst the segregation 
of races in the departments of the Government, which was res 
ferred to the Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment, 
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Mr. BORAH presented a petition of sundry citizeris of Boise, 
Idaho, praying for the enactment of legislation granting relief 
to the members of the United States Military Telegraph Corps 
who served in the Civil War, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan presented petitions of the Trades 
and Labor Council of Lansing; of Local Union No. 184, Cigar- 
makers’ International Union of America, of Bay City; of the 
Pattern Makers’ Association of Detroit, and of Local Union 
No. 217, United Garment Workers of America, of Kalamazoo, all 
in-the State of Michigan, praying for the enactment of legisla- 
tion to make lawful certain agreements between employers and 
laborers, and persons engaged in agriculture or horticulture, 
and to limit the issuing of injunctions in certain cases, and for 
other purposes, which were referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Baldwin, 
Mich., remonstrating against the enactment of legislation com- 
pelling the observance of Sunday as a day of rest in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which was referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. - 

He also presented memorials of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Muskegon, of the Board of Commerce of Detroit, and of the 
Mendelssohn Club of Detroit, all in the State of Michigan, re- 
monstrating against the adoption of certain provisions con- 
tained in the so-called La Follette seamen’s bill, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of the Board of Commerce of 
Detroit, Mich., praying for the enactment of legislation pro- 
viding for the prevention of floods along the Ohio and lower 
Mississippi Rivers, which was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of the Federation of Labor of 
Detroit, Mich., praying for the enactment of legislation granting 
to the city of San Francisco the use of the waters of the Hetch 
Hetchy Valley, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. OLIVER presented a petition of sundry citizens of Unity- 
ville, Pa., and a petition of Carrick Court, No. 84, Guardians of 
Liberty, of Pittsburgh, Pa., praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation to further restrict immigration, which were referred to 
the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented a petition of the Board of Trade of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., praying for the enactment of legislation providing 
for the collection of the income tax at its source, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., praying for the enactment of legislation granting relief to 
members of the United States Military Telegraph Corps who 
served in the Civil War, which was referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of the Commercial Exchange of 
Philadelphia, Pa., praying for the enactment of legislation 
granting protection to the lower Mississippi River and the 
reclamation of its alluvial lands, which was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of the Produce Exchange of 
Philadelphia, Pa., praying for the establishment of a regional 
reserve bank in that city, which was referred to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

He also presented a petition of the Manufacturers’ Association 
of York, Pa., praying that an appropriation be made for the pur- 
chase of homes for American ambassadors in foreign countries, 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a memorial of the Philadelphia Board of 
Trade, of Philadelphia, the Chamber of Commerce of Phila- 
delphia, the Philadelphia Commercial Exchange, and the Phila- 
delphia Bourse, all in the State of Pennsylvania, remonstrat- 
ing against the enactment of certain provisions contained in the 
so-called Glass-Owen banking and currency bill, which was 
referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. TOWNSEND presented a memorial of the Detroit Hotel 
Association of Michigan, remonstrating against the passage of 
certain provisions contained in the so-called La Follette sean- 
men’s bill; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. ROOT presented a petition of sundry citizens of Syracuse, 
N. Y., praying for the enactment of legislation granting relief 
to persons who served in the United States Military Telegraph 
Corps during the Civil War; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. ` 

Mr. NELSON presented a petition of the Commercial Club of 
Fairmont, Minn., praying for the enactment of legislation au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to employ necessary 
competent consulting architects outside the classified service; 
which was referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 
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COMMANDANT OF MARINE CORPS, 


Mr. THORNTON. From the Committee on Naval Affairs I 
report back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 10081) 
to make the tenure of the office of the major general com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps for a term of four years. I ask 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the Dill. 
The department yery earnestly desires to have it passed as soon 
as possible. I will state that every member of the committee 


has agreed to this report with the exception of two, who are out 
of the city. 


Mr. SMOOT. Let the bill be read. 

Mr. THORNTON. I will state that there is n communica- 
tion from the department embodied in the House committee 
report which I will ask to have read for the information of the 
Senate, and also a communication from the Secretary of the 


Navy to the chairman of the Senate committee, which I ask may 
be read. 


Mr. GALLINGER. Let the bill first be read. 

Mr. THORNTON. Yes; after the bill has been read. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be read. 

The Secretary read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That hereafter when a vacancy shall exist in tho 
position of commandant of the Marine Corps the President may ap- 
poiat to such position, by and with the advice and consent of the 

nate, an officer of the Marine Corps on the active list not below the 
grade of field officer, who shall hold office as such commandant for a 
term of four years, unless sooner relieved, and who, while so serving, 
shall have the rank, pay, and allowances of a major KAI in the 
Army; and any officer appointed under the provisions of this act who 
shall be reti from the position of commandant of the Marine Corps, 
in accordance with the provisions of sections 1251, 1622, and 1623, 
Revised Statutes of the United States, or by reason of age or length 
of service, shall have the rank and retired pay of a major general; if 
retired for any other reason he shall be placed on the retired list of 
officers of the grade to which he belonged at the time of his retire- 
ment: Provided, That an officer serving as commandant shall be carried 
as an additional number in his grade while so serving, and after his 
return to duty in his grade until said sae is reduced to the number 
authorized by law: Provided further, That nothing herein contained 
shall operate to increase or reduce the total number of officers in the 
Marine Corps now provided by law. 


Mr, THORNTON. T ask that the report and the letter from 
the department may be read, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


Mr. Papcerr, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, submitted the 
following report to accompany*H. R. 10081. 5 

The Committee on Naval Afairs, to whom was referred the bill 
(H. R. 10081) to make the tenure of office of the major general com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps for a term of four years, having had the 
same under consideration, report the same favorably without amend- 
ment and recommend that the bill do pass. 

Under existing law, the commandant of the Marine Corps has no 
definite term of office, but serves until his retirement. Provision of 
the bill under consideration restricts the term of office to four years, 
giving to the commandant of the Marine Corps the same status as 
regards the term of office as the chiefs of the bureaus in the Navy 
Department and as the Chief of Staff of the Army. 

The bill meets the favorable recommendation of the Navy Depart- 
ment, as set forth in the following letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy to the chairman of the committee: 

Navy DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, December 6, 1913. 
CHAIRMAN NAVAL COMMITTEE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Papowrr: There is submitted herewith a draft of a bill 
limiting the tenure of office of the major general commandant of the 
Marine Corps to four years, which would place that officer on the same 
status as chiefs of bureaus in the Navy Department and as the Chief of 
Staff of the Army in so far as tenure of office is concerned, 

I strongly recommend consideration of this bill and its enactment into 
law at as early a date as ible, Inasmuch as it is desired that the 
successor to Gen. Biddle, who is soon to be retired, should be appointed 
for a four years’ tenure instead of for life, as would be the case under 
existing law. 

It is believed to be conducive to efficiency as well as to the best 
interests of the service that there be rotation in office for the com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps, as well as for chiefs of bureaus, for the 
reason that it wovld permit of the headquarters of the corps being kept 
in closer touch ard sympathy with existing conditions throughout the 
service, insuring a wiser and more efficient administration of the affairs 
of the corps. > 

The evils which might possibly result from a life tenure of office are 
too apparent to require special mention. 

It will be noted that the bill, if passed, would not prevent the Presi- 
dent from reappointing an incumbent of the office at the expiration of 
the four years’ term, but would rmit him to make a change in case 
the same should be deemed advisable, which, in the opinion of this 
department, is a sine qua non of executive authority in the administra- 
tion of the Government for its best interest and efficiency. 

he bill. in so far as it refers to retirement, places the commandant 
of the Marine Corps in the same status in that respect as chiefs of the 
staff bureaus. 

The provision in the bill for the commandant, after the expiration 
of his term of office, to return to a position on the list of officers of tho 
Marine Corps to which his seniority entitles him, as an extra number 
e grade shall have been reduced to 


t 

until such time as the numbers in t 

that required by law, is necessary to prevent overfilling a grade: 

The early considerntion of this bill is respectfully requested. 
Sincerely, yours, 


JOSEPHUS DANIELS. 


1913, 
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NAvy DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, December 10, 1913. 
Chairman Senate Naval Pe pe Washington, D. O. 


Hon. B. R. TILLMAN, 


My Dran Senaror: A few days ago t submitted to the chairman of 
the House Naval Committee a bill limiting the tenure of office of the 
major general commandant 2 wee santaa: Copa to four years, which 
would place that officer on chiefs of bureaus in the 
Navy 8 and as the be Chiat off Star of the Army, in so far as 
tenure o ncerned. 

This bill (H. R. 460810 was introduced by Mr. Papcrrt on the 8th 
instant, and I am informed this afternoon that it has the House, 
I strongly recommend its consideration by the Senate Naval Com- 
mittee and its enactment into law at as early a date as 8 It 
is desired that the successor to Gen. Biddle, who is soon to re- 
tired, should be appointed for a four-year tenure instead of Pgs life, 
as would be the case under existing law. 

It is believed to be conductive to efficiency as as we as to the best 
interests of the service that there be rotation in office for the com- 
mandant of the Marine Co s, — — << for chiefs of bureaus, for the 
reason that it would uarters of the corps bein 
kept in closer touch an Lo ny conditions thro ou 
the servi insuring a ——— more effici administration the 


affairs of the corps. 
The evils whien” might 9 resol from a life tenure of office 
1527 on. 
would not prevent the 


are too a ent to req 

It w noted “that the pest, if pee ee 

from reappointing an incumbent office at the a 

tion of the four years’ term, but would Bnet rmit sim to make a ch: 
in the same should be deemed ad ble, which, in the o 

ment, is a sine qua non of executive 9 
on of the Government 1 for its best interest and eflicie: 
The bill, in so far as it refers to 55 places the commandant 
of the Marine Corps in the same status in tha respect as chiefs of the 


staff bureaus. 
The provision in the bill for the commandant the expiration 


after 
of his term of oye GE return to a position on the list of officers of the 
Marine Co to which his 8 entitles as an extra number 
until such time as the numbers in the grades shall 1 been reduced 
to that required by law is necessary to prevent overfillin 

Since the bill has pa 
further it in every practicable way, so that it may become a law at 
the earliest date, 

Sincerely, yours, JOSEPHUS DANIELS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. WARREN. I wish to ask a question of the Senator re- 
porting the bill. As I heard the reading, a statement made in 
the letter suggests that this officer would have the same rank 
and term as the Chief of Staff of the Army. The Chief of Staff 
of the Army may be not always a major general; he may be a 
general officer, but not necessarily a major general, and his 
term is limited by law to four years, and before reappointment 
he must have served at least two years in the field. Has that 
angle of the subject been considered by the Committee on Naval 
Affairs? 

Mr. THORNTON. I do not understand that it has. What 
the Committee on Naval Affairs bas considered is the recom- 
mendation that the position of commandant of the Marine Corps 
be changed from a life tenure, as it is under existing law, to a 
four years’ tenure, with the privilege of reappointment if it is 
desired to reappoint him. 

Mr. WARREN. It leaves it practically in the same position 
as now, if it is sought to make reappointments. 

Mr. THORNTON. Not as it is now. If the Senator please, 


under existing law it is a life tenure, and now it is sought to 


make it a four years’ tenure, just as a chief of bureau. 

Mr. WARREN. Yet it might be made so by reappointment 
from time to time, 

Mr. THORNTON. That is possible. 

Mr. WARREN. So that it is not the plan of those supporting 
the bill to prevent such a tenure. It is a matter to be left to 
the pleasure of the bead of the department whether a man shall 
be reappointed. 

Mr. THORNTON. Yes, sir. In accordance with their ideas 
of his efficiency. The term is for four years to start with, and 
then at the end of four years, if it is considered that it would 
be best for the good of the service to reappoint him, the privi- 
lege is given to reappoint him. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, of course it is not possible to 
compare it exactly with the corresponding officer of the Army, 
because in the Army there are regular grades—major generals, 
brigadier generals, and so forth—but the peculiar situation in 
the Marine Corps is that we have a major general but no 
brigadier generals, so that the next grade to major general is 
colonel of the line.. I do not know that I object to the bill, but 
I wanted to know whether that has been considered, because 
while it is part of the Navy the Marine Corps is really Army 
Infantry and should be, perhaps, part of the Army, the only 
difference being that the Marine Corps is sometimes upon ships 
and the Infantry usually on land. Could the Senator tell me 
when Gen. Biddle's time expires, or has he reached the age at 
which he could be retired? 


ssed the House, I earnestly ä that you in 


Mr, THORNTON, I think that time is very nearly at hand, 
although I am not sure about it, 

115 W I think Gen. Biddle has resigned on account of 
ealth. 

WARREN. He has not resigned, but wishes to be retired 
perhaps. 

Mr. STONE. Well, he wishes to be retired. At all events, the 
action about to be taken is urgent. I think he would have some 
two years or more to serve before he reached the age of retire- 
ment. 

š Mr. WARREN. He looks like too young a man to be retired 
or age. 

Mr. THORNTON. I will say that the appointment is to be 
made at once, but it is desired that it should not be made until 
the law is passed. 

Mr. WEEKS. Gen. Biddle has applied for retirement under 
the law, although his term has not expired. He is appointed 
for life, and I think he is not within four or five years of the 
retiring age—that is, 64 years—but having served sufflelentiy 
long to comply with the law, he has applied for retirement. it 
is the purpose of the department, as I understand, to grant his 
application, 

The question of limiting the term of the commandant of the 
Marine Corps is one which has been considered and discussed 
for a long time. All other bureau heads of the Navy Depart- 
ment are appointed for a four-years’ term, but the commandant 
of the Marine Corps, I repeat, has always been appointed for 
life. It is the general opinion of the officers of the service as 
well as of the department that it would be better to limit this 
term to four years, so that the commandant may be in more 
intimate touch with the actual service which he is to command. 
I think there is no objection to the bill either on the part of 
officers in the service or anyone else. I hope it will be passed. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. GALLINGER: 

A bill (S. 3637) for the relief of the legal representatives of 
George W. Soule; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LEA: 

A bill (S. 3638) to provide that the United States shall in 
certain cases aid the States and the civil subdivisions thereof 
in the construction and maintenance of rural post roads; to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BORAH: 

A bill (S. 8639) for the relief of Mary E. Nicolson; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 8640) to previde for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon at Canadian, State of 
Texas; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 3641) making an appropriation for the construction 
of a dry dock at the Puget Sound Navy Yard; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 8642) granting an increase of pension to John D. 
Beasley (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WEEKS (for Mr. Lope) : 

A bill (S. 8643) granting a pension to Jane M. Brown; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CRAWFORD: 

Se bin (S. 8644) granting a pension to John Koehler (with ac- 

mpanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

a By Mr, OLIVER 

A bill (S. 8645) granting a pension to Mary M. Lose (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STONE: 

A bill (S. 3646) for the relief of James W. Fitzmorris; and 

A bill (8. 3647) for the relief of the estate of Susan H. Mont- 
gomery; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3648) granting an increase of pension to Perry C. 


Quinn ; 
A bill (S. 3649) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
W. Gardner; 


iA bill (8. 3650) granting an increase of pension to James A. 

ve; 

Pick bill (S. 3651) granting an inerease of pension to James 
ml 


Meg bin (S. 8652) granting an increase of pension to Catherine 


; 
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A bill (S. 8653) granting a pension to Berry Weese; 

A bill (S. 8654) granting a pension to Irvin M. Smith; 

A bill (S. 3655) granting an increase of pension to T. C. 
Lyon; 
ac bill (S. 3656) granting an increase of pension to Frealing 

valker; 

Smet (S. 3657) granting an increase of pension to John W. 
ebb; 

A bill (8. 3658) granting an increase of pension to James W: 
Porter; and 

A bill (S. 3659) granting un increase of pension to John 
McCool; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 3660) to extend the penal laws of the United States 
respecting bribery or attempts to bribe officials so as to embrace 
officers and representatives of any Indian tribe; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A bill (S. 8661) granting a pension to Phebe M. Nichols; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. O’GORMAN: 

A bill (S. 3662) to promote the erection of a memorial in 
conjunction with the celebration of the centenary of the Battle 
of Plattsburg during the year 1914, in commemoration of the 
one hundredth anniversary of Macdonough’s victory in the 
naval battle fought in the war of 1812, the last naval engage- 
ment between English-speaking peoples; to the Committee on 
the Library. 

By Mr. KERN: 

A bill (S. 3663) for the relief of Reezes Hammond; and 

A bill (S. 8664) for the relief of John W. Washburn (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3665) granting an increase of pension to Abraham 
Smith (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 3666) granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
H. McCain (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. POINDEXTER: 

A bill (S. 8667) for the establishment of a bureau of postal 
highways and the extension of Federal aid in the construction 
and maintenance of good roads in the several States and Terri- 
tories and the civil subdivisions thereof; to the Committee on 
Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. NELSON: 

A bill (S. 8668) to increase the efficiency of the Porto Rico 
Regiment of Infantry; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3669) for the relief of Charles J. Allen, United 
States Army, retired; to the Committee on Claims, 

A bill (S. 8670) granting a pension to Gertrude Phares; and 

A bill (S. 3671) granting a pension to Sarah Beardsley (with 
accompanying paper) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 


OMNIBUS CLAIMS BILL. 


Mr. TOWNSEND submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the omnibus claims bill, which was referred 
to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 


PROSECUTIONS UNDER WITITE-SLAVE ACT. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
resolution coming over from a preceding day, which will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution (S. Res. 235) submitted 
by Mr. Jones on yesterday, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Attorney General of the United States be, and he 
is hereby, directed to advise the Senate what instructions, if any, have 
been sent to the United States district attorneys for the various dis- 
tricts in the State of Washington relating to the enforcement of the 
act of Congress, commonly known as the Mann white-slave act, and 
whether or not instructions have been given to the United States attor- 
neys for said districts not to prosecute any cases under said act, except 
those of an international character. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution, 

Mr. WARREN. Does the Senator from Washington wish to 
give any reason or explanation for the passage of the reso- 
lution? 

Mr. JONES. I think the resolution explains itself—it simply 
asks for information, I will say to the Senator that I have 
received a letter from a very reliable attorney in Tacoma, stat- 
ing that he had been given information that instructions had 
been sent out such as those recited in the resolution. I can not 
believe that such instructions have been sent out, and I simply 
want an authoritative statement with reference to the matter— 
simply to get authoritative information as to whether such 
instructions have been sent to district attorneys in the State of 
Washington. That is all the explanation I have to make of the 
matter. 

Mr. WARREN, Mr. President, I desire to record my opinion 
that no such Instructions haye been generally sent out. I wish 


to say that, so far as the State which I haye the honor in part 
to represent is concerned, there seems to have been on the part 
of the Department of Justice in Washington vigorous prosecu- 
tion of not only those who came from foreign countries, but 
those passing from one State to another. In Wyoming there 
have been some half dozen indictments, and in each case con- 
viction has followed indictment. It happened very recently 
that trial was held of an important citizen in the sense of his 
being a strong partisan—and for that matter, of the same party 
as is the Attorney General, He was a man of wealth and was 
prosecuted because of alleged participation in white-slave traf- 
fic, crossing the State lines and commercializing yice. It hap- 
pened that in the court room when instructions from the Attor- 
ney General to the district attorney were examined they proved 
to be most vigorous and forceful. In few words the district 
attorney was directed to prosecute without delay, to the finish, on 
the law and the facts and merits of the case. It was said that the 
prosecuting attorney had previously been admonished that politi- 
cal bias should have no place in such proceedings. The case 
went forward, and the man was convicted on two of six counts 
and sentenced for a period of, I think, two and a half years. 
The case is now, as I read from the newspapers, pending on 
notice of appeal to the circuit court of appeals. I thought I 
ought to say this much, for I have believed, and I think the 
Senator from Washington, when he receives the answer to his 
resolution, will find that the Department of Justice has been 
vigorously following and carrying out the provisions of the 
white-slave law. 

Mr. JONES. I desire to say that I have not any doubt that 
that will be the case. I do not expect any other report from 


“the department, except that no such instructions have been sent 


out. 

Mr. WARREN. I so understood the Senator. 

Mr. JONES. I simply introduced the resolution because it 
has been stated in my State that such instructions have been 
sent out, and I thought that we would simply get an authorita- 
tive statement from the department that would no doubt refute 
any such suggestion, because I have not any doubt that the de- 
partment is enforcing this law most vigorously. It was really 
in justice to the department that I introduced the resolution, 
80 as to give them an opportunity to present to the Senate an 
authoritative statement to refute the rumors that have been 
circulated in the State. That was the sole purpose of the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, I simply want to ask the 
Senator if any prosecutions are being conducted in his State at 
this time under this act? 

Mr. JONES. I do not know of any, although there may be 


ome. 

Mr. KENYON. There lave been, of course, various opinions 
as to the extent and scope of this act by different Federal 
Judges. 

Mr. JONES. No doubt. I will say that this resolution re- 
lates to rumors that such instructions have been sent out. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, in view of the Senator's 
statement that he places no confidence in the rumor himself and 
that he recognizes it, to paraphrase his language, as a slander- 
ous charge against the Department of Justice, I think he ought 
to acquaint the Senate snfficiently with the source of his in- 
formation and the character of the rumors so as to enable the 
Senate to determine whether we desire to take notice of 
rumors of that sort. To dignify them by passing a resolution, 
to say the least, whatever may haye been in the mind of the 


Senator from Washington when he introduced it, is an implied 


suggestion that there is a foundation for the charge. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I said a moment ago—— è 

Mr. ROBINSON. Just a moment. I suppose it is a well- 
known fact that for some time there has been activity on the 
part of the Department of Justice in various parts of the 
United States in attempting to enforce this law, and I again 
suggest to the Senator that, if he recognizes the rumors as un- 
founded and believes them to be untrue, and knows in advance 
the character of the report that must come in as a result of this 
resolution, he ought not to dignify such rumors by asking the 
Senate of the United States to pass a resolution, which is an 
implied insinvation, in one sense at least, against the Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I did not state that I knew in 
advance what the report of the department would be. I do not 
know what it will be. I simply said that I could hardly be- 
lieve that it would be otherwise than I have indicated; but I 
will say that the letter I have received came from a very re- 
liable attorney of ‘Tacoma, a man whom I have known for a 
great many years, and who claims that his information comes 
from verx reliable sources; in fact, almost, he claims, from the 
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agents of the Government; that, as a matter of fact, such in- 
structions have been sent out. It is possibly more than a ru- 
mor; but, as I have said, it seems to me that the department 
would not send out such instructions as flat, Whether it has 
or not, however, I do not know, and the purpose of the resolu- 
tion is simply to find out whether, as a matter of fact, such in- 
structions haye been sent cut. If they have not been sent out, 
then, of course, this gives an opportunity for the department 
to inform the Senate to that effect. If they have been sent 
out, then it seems to me that we ought to know it and to know 
the character of the instructions. If instructions haye been 
sent out, they may be entirely proper; I do not know. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator acquaint the Senate with 
the name of the attorney who makes the charges? 

Mr. JONES. I have no hesitation about doing that. He is 
Mr, Roland, of Tacoma, a man whom I have known for a great 
many years. 

Mr. ROBINSON. I understood the Senator in his first state- 
ment upon this matter, in reply to what was said by the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming [Mr. Warren], to say that he anticipated 
that no other report could or would be made than that no such 
instructions had been given. I repeat, if the Senator believes 
that there is a foundation for this charge, whatever may be 
the sources of his information, then he is justified, in my judg- 
ment, in presenting and pressing this resolution; but if he 
recognizes it as a mere rumor, as I understood him to state in 
lis first statement, and if he realizes that the only effect of it 
will be to hamper and restrain and discredit a great depart- 
ment of this Government in an honest and earnest attempt to 
discharge its duty and enforce this law, then I suggest to the 
Senator that this resolution ought not to be pressed. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, the purpose of this resolution is 
just exactly the opposite. The reason I made the statement I 
did was because I have the utmost confidence in the sincerity 
of purpose and the activity of the Attorney General's office in 
this matter. I have not any doubt that the department is try- 
ing to enforce the law honestly and faithfully; and that was 
probably the reason why I suggested that I anticipated what 
the report would be, because I can hardly conceive that the 
department, acting as I believe the department is acting, would 
send out such instructions. It probably is more of a rumor, as 
I have said, but the attorney to whom I have referred has 
stated personally as to what he has heard and almost to the 
effect that it comes from an agent of the Government, so that 
it seemed to me an injustice to the administration not to give 
them an opportunity to present the facts in the matter. There 
is no purty proposition in this at all, because I have just as 
much confidence in the Attorney General's office as it is being 
adininistered now as I would have if it were being administered 
by a Republican. So far as that is concerned, there is abso- 
lutely no partisanship in this matter, yet it seems to me that it 
is being dignified with more importance in that respect than 
it is entitled to, because I am simply asking for the information 
which I hope, and which I will frankly state I have believed, 
would refute the statements that haye been made. I may be 
mistaken; it may be that such instructions have been sent out. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Will the Senator yield for just one more 
statement? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBINSON. When the Senator says that any question 
as to the propriety of passing this resolution is dignifying it 
with more importance than it should receive he makes a very grave 
mistake. To ask a question of this character of the Depart- 
ment of Justice implies a well-founded belief in the mind of 
the Senator introducing the resolution that the implied charge 
is true, and it could not have any other effect than to discredit 
the Department of Justice. 

I repeat, Mr. President, if the Senator has information 
upon which he belieyes that this state of facts exists it is 
right and proper that the entire country should know it. If 
the Department of Justice las given instructions to its rep- 
resentatives not to enforce any criminal statute, it ought to 
be exposed, for it is ground not only for the severest coudemna- 
tion but for the gravest action upon the part of Congress. The 
Senator can not be unmindful of the fact that when he asks a 
question of that sort and asks the Senate to dignify the ques- 
tion with its solemn indorsement it is indicating, at least 
that there is In the mind of the Senator, ground for such a 
suspicion. 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield to the Senator from Indiana? 
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Mr. JONES. In just a moment I will. I want to say that 
I do not think the fact that I introduced this resolution bears 
out the suggestion of the Senator from Arkansas that I be- 
lieve these rumors are true, but I will say that my informa- 
tion was so reliable that I thought I was justified in offering 
the resolution. That is the sole purpose of it. As I said a 
moment ago, I hope and believe that the statements are un- 
founded, and yet they come from such a reliable source that 
I thonght the resolution ought to be introduced and we ought 
to get reliable information. That is all. 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. KERN. Mr. President, I think I can explain this matter 
in a moment. I have not had any communication with the 
Attorney General at all, but I have before me a letter from him, 
through his private secretary, on this very subject. In view of 
the resolution, I think it would be fair that I should lay it 
before the Senate. 

The letter is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICH, 
OFFICE OF THE ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., December 11, 1913. 
Hon. Joux W. Keun, 
United States Scnatc, Washington, D. C. 


Dnan SENATOR: For your information and for such use as you may 
desire to make of it, I am inclosing herein a statement of the attitude 
of the present Attorney General in the matter of the enforcement of 
the so-called white-siave law. The statement is mode by Assistant Attor- 
ney General Wallace, who has immediate charge of the enforcement of 


the law. 
Very truly, yours, J. T. SUTER, 
Private Secretary. 


He incloses this memorandum: 


MEMORANDUM. 

No order to stop white-slave prosecutions in cases not involving com- 
mereialism has been issued and no new regulations as to the enforce- 
ment of the act have been made since the incumbency of the present 
Attorney General. On the contrary, the Department of Justice has ad- 
bered to the practice adopted immediately after the passage of the law 
and followed during the previous administration. 

I believe that statement ought to answer the inquiry sug- 
gested by the resolution. 

Mr. JONES. I hardly know whether it does or not. I will 
say that the gist of this matter is really in the last clause of 
the resolution. It is stated positively that instructions have 
been sent not to prosecute any of these cases except inter- 
national cases. There is the statement from a gentleman in my 
State, and I do not know whether the memorandum goes 
directly to it or not. 

Mr. KERN. This statement is very clearly to the effect that 
the same policy is being pursued that always has been pursued. 

Mr. JONES. I can not see any harm that would come from 
the passage of the resolution, and a response to it from the 
Attorney General's oflice. I hope it will be passed. 

Mr. KERN. I move the reference of the reso!ution—— 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr, JONES. I yield the floor, Mr. President. 

Mr. OWEN. I call for the regular order. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I have no doubt the 
Senator from Washington has introduced this resolution in 
good faith, but it seems to me it is a resolution that ought 
not to be passed by the Scnate upon the information that is 
laid before the Senate. 

I think nobody for one moment believes that the Attorney 
General has issued any such instructions as have been stated 
in the letter which the Senator from Washington has received. 
I suggest to him that upon information contained in a letter 
from a citizen of his State, there being nothing more abéut it, 
he ought not to ask to have passed a resolution the very 
passage of which does reflect upon the office of the Attorney 
General. 

It seems to me it would auswer the purpose of the Senator 
sufficiently if he were to refer to the Attorney General the letter 
he has received from his correspondent, and no doubt he would 
get a reply from the Attorney General. I do not think, how- 
eyer, that the Senate of the United States ought to pass a 
resolution of this kind upon Kat information alone. 

Mr. ROBINSON. Mr. President, if the Senator from Wasal- 


ington insists upon pressing the matter, I suggest that the 
resolution go to the appropriate committee. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that I 
rose for the purpose of asking that the resolution might go to 
the committee, and then I may possibly follow the suggestion 
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of the Senator from Utah. If, however, I do aot think it best 
to do that, if my letter may be referred to the committee, the 
committee can take such action as it sees fit in view of the 
memerandum read by the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. ROBINSON. If the resolution goes to the committee, 
the committee can ascertain whether or not there is any 
foundation for this implied charge, which goes directly to the 
integrity of the Department of Justice. 

Mr. JONES. I want simply to repeat what I said a moment 
ngo. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, if the resolution goes to 
the committee, we will have to consider it, of course; and I 
think the Senator can accomplish what he wants by referring 
the letter to the Attorney General, He will give him a respect- 
ful answer. 

The Senator has here a letter from the Attorney General 
denying these assertions, I think the Senator should send the 
letter received by him to the Attorney General, and he will 
receive a respectful reply. Then, if the reply is not satisfac- 
tory, the Senator can introduce a resolution on the subject. 

Mr. JONES. The Senator thinks it would be better, then, to 
allow this resolution to lie on the table? 

Mr. OVERMAN, I think if the Senator will reconsider the 
matter he will withdraw the resolution temporarily. Then, if 
he does not get a respectful reply, or is not satisfied with the 
reply he gets, he can introduce a resolution. 

Mr. JONES. I have no objection to that course, I am sure, 
because, as I said a moment ago, there is no Senator on the 
other side of the Chamber who has any more confidence in 
the administration of the Department of Justice than I have; 
and no Senator on that side is any more desirous of not reflect- 
ing on the department than I am, because I have every con- 
fidence in it. I offered this resolution simply because of the 
reliable souree from which the facts came to me, and it oc- 
curred to me that a report upon such instructions as have been 
issued would settle the matter clearly. 

In view of the suggestion made by the Senator, however, I 
ask leave to withdraw the resolution, and will follow the 
course suggested by the Senator from Utah. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the resolution is withdrawn. 


ELECTION OF SENATORS. 


Mr. WALSH. I ask unanimous consent to resume considera- 
tion of Senate bill 2860, providing a temporary method of con- 
ducting the nomination and election of United States Senators. 
The bill had the attention of the Senate some days since, and 
I express the hope that we may be able to reach a vote on it 
this morning. 2 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, is the regular order the 
banking and currency bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The banking and currency bill is 
the unfinished business, which will come up at 12 o'clock to- 
day, unless, by order of the Senate, it is laid before the Senate 
prior thereto. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I had arranged to address the Senate on 
the banking and currency bill at this time. It would be very 
much more convenient for me to go on with the discussion of 
the matter now. I move, therefore, that the banking and 
currency bill be taken up, 

Mr. WALSH, Let me say to the Senator that I am sure this 
matter will be very speedily disposed of. I recognize that he is 
entitled to the floor just as soon as the banking and currency 
bill comes up. This matter was temporarily laid aside a few 
days ago—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, not a word that is being 
said can be heard on this side of the Chamber. These matters 
are of interest to us all. 

Mr. ROBINSON, I may assure the Senator from Montana 

thut this matter can not be disposed of in a very short time. 
I am informed that there are a number of Senators present 

who wish to speak on it. One Senator on the other side of the 

Chamber whom I haye in mind expects to discuss the subject 

very fully. I think I shall ask leave to say something con- 

cerning it myself. I suggest to the Senator from Montana that 

he take a time when there will be a better opportunity for a 

fair discussion of the matter. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I do not think this matter 
ought to be longer delayed. Everybody recognizes that it is 
a matter of urgency and that the necessity for an act of this 
kind may arise at any moment. Some complications have 
already arisen by reason of the fact that we have no provision 
with respect to the matter in a great many of the States. I 
do not know why it should give way now to any other measure. 


The currency bill will be properly before the Senate for con- 
sideration at 12 o'clock. 

I trust there will be no objection to the present considera- 
tion of this measure. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I shall object. 

Mr. WALSH. Then, Mr. President, while I do not like to 
differ with the Senator. 

Mr. BACON, I wish to make a suggestion to the Senator 
from Montana, with his permission, After the currency bill 
has passed the Senate we will be waiting on the conference 
committee for several days, and there will be ample oppor- 
tunity then to take up and dispose of this bill before taking a 
recess for the Christmas holidays. 

Mr. ROBINSON. That is exactly the way it seems to me. 

Mr. WALSH. Let me say to the Senator from Georgia that 
my own judgment about the matter is that as soon as the cur- 
rency bill is passed the Christmas holidays will in fact ensue, 
and there will be, in fact, no quorum here. 

Mr. BACON, I think the Senator will find himself mistaken 
about that. I think there will be a quorum here until the con- 
ference report is adopted, or until, by joint resolution or con- 
current resolution, a recess of the Senate is taken for the holi- 
days. I do not think Senators are going to leave the city before 
pas time. I think the Senator may absolutely rely upon that 

0 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. President, with the permis- 
sion of the Senator from Montana, I suggest to the Senator 
from Georgia that we have another special order following im- 
mediately upon that of the unfinished business, 

Mr. BACON. That is a special order for a special hour—2 
o'clock. It will be in order on the first day when this is not in 
order, but it is not in order until 2 o'clock. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Not unless it is moved to take it 
up before that time, the same as in the case of this bill. This 
is not in order until after the morning business. 

Mr. BACON. Under the ruling of the Chair, the Alaskan 
matter is a special order at 2 o’clock, and not at the close of 
the morning hour. 

Mr, CLARK of Wyoming. I do not understand that to be 
the case, except as to the first day of the Alaska bill. 

Mr. BACON. It is a special order for a special hour. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Does the Senator mean to say 
that the Alaska bill, during its entire consideration, can not be 
taken up until 2 o’clock? 

Mr. BACON. I mean to say that as a special order it will 
first come up at 2 o'clock, 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. That is what I understand, too, 

Mr. BACON. Very well. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. That, then, gives from the close 
of morning business up to 2 o'clock on the first day, during 
which time the bill of the Senator from Montana can be con- 
sidered. 

Mr. BACON. That is exactly what I intended to express. I 
do not know that I was fortunate in doing so. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. There is not much more time than 
there is this morning, then. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, the Alaska bill is upon 
the Calendar of Special Orders. As I understand, it will come 
up whenever the calendar is in order, immediately upon the 
conclusion of the routine morning business. That, as I under- 
stand, is what the rule provides. If the election bill goes over 
until the currency bill is out of the way, we shall be immediately 
confronted with the special order, which it is going to take con- 
siderable time to dispose of. 

This election bill has been before the Senate in one form or 
another for three months. It has been upon the calendar for 
some time. It is an urgent matter, as the Senator from Mon- 
tana has said. Complications have already arisen because the 
Senate has delayed passing the measure, and other complica- 
tions are likely to arise at any time. If we ean not dispose of 
the matter this morning, let us at least begin its consideration. 
We have practically two hours every morning before the cur- 
rency bill is in order, and if we can net dispose of the election 
bill this morning, it will only take another morning, at the cut- 
side, to dispose of it. 

I very much hope the Senator from Montann will move to pro- 
ceed with the consideration of the bill, notwithstanding the ob- 
jection. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, I wish to ask the 
Senator from Montana if, in his opinion, the bill reported from 
the committee will reach the case of vacancies that occur in the 
Senate? Does it not rather apply to the regular elections, and 
is it not necessary for it to be amended still further to reach 
cases of vacancies and the pressing cases that are before us? 
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Mr. WALSH. I will answer the Senator from Georgia by 
saying that the bill as originally presented to the Senate covered 
only the case of a general election. The substitute reported by 
the committee was framed for the express purpose of meeting 
the case of a vacancy, and it is believed that it does meet that 
case, 


As I am speaking upon the matter, I desire to say that about 
a week ago I gave notice that upon the conclusion of the 
routine morning business on Monday, as I recollect, I would ask 
consideration of this measure. I did so because I knew it was 
a matter of considerable consequence and that Senators prob- 
ably desired to study the bill. When it came up it was agreed 
that it should go over in order that further study might be 
given to it. We then had it up for consideration the other day, 
and at the suggestion of the distinguished junior Senator from 
Georgia I have twice allowed the matter to go over from one 
day to another. I do not see why there should be any further 
postponement, and I feel that I have been reasonably considerate 
and deferential to my associates with respect to the measure, 
which really has already received some consideration from the 
Senate. 

With all due deference to my very much esteemed friend from 
Nevada, I see no reason why he can not address the Senate 
at 12 o’clock as well as now, and I trust he will not insist upon 
his attitude. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, so far as I am personally 
concerned, I had arranged last night for time to address the 
Senate this morning upon the currency bill. My arrangements 
were so made for to-day that it will be impossible, I think, for 
me to speak at all unless I speak now. 

Regarding the comparative importance of the measures them- 
selves. I have to say that I regard it of the highest importance 
that the banking and currency bill should proceed in a regular 
and orderly way to a final and speedy adjustment. The Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrencock] last night opened up a very 
interesting field of discussion, and there are several who wish 
to speak with reference to the subject matter upon which he 
spoke. This seems the opportune time for consecutive dis- 
cussion. 

I doubt whether we will have time to consider the very im- 
portant measure which the Senator from Montana is present- 
ing to us, So far as I am concerned, it is simply a matter of 
comparative urgency. I should like to insist upon my conten- 
tion that the banking and currency bill should be taken up; 
and if the Senator has made a motion to take up the election 
bill I would move as a substitute that the banking and currency 
bill be taken up. 

Mr. WALSH. I have not yet made any motion. I was ask- 
ing unanimous consent. I desire to say to the Senator from 
Nevada that the situation is simply this—I can be heard at this 
time, or not heard at all.. He can be heard at this time, or 
heard an hour later. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I am pretty sure the bill for which the 
Senator wishes to secure consideration will take more than an 
hour; so I move, Mr. President, that the banking and currency 
bill be taken up. 

Mr. WALSH. I move, as a substitute for that, that the Sen- 
nte proceed to the consideration of Senate bill 2860. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
NEWLANDS] moves that House bill 7837 be laid before the Sen- 
ate. The Senator from Montana [Mr. Warsa] moves to amend 
by laying before the Senate Senate bill 2860. The question is 
on the motion to amend proposed by the Senator from Montana. 
[Putting the question.] The ayes seem to have it. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I ask for a division. 

Mr. JAMES. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). I haye a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Jackson]. 
In his absence I withhold my vote, unless it may be necessary 
to make a quorum, 

Mr. SHEPPARD (when Mr. CuLBERSON’s name was called). 
My colleague [Mr. CuLBerson] is unavoidably absent, and is 
paired with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont]. ‘This 
announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. OLIVER (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. CHAMPERLAIN]. I trans- 
fer that pair to the Senator from Maine [Mr. Burrercr] and 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. OWEN (when his name was called). While I regret 
very much to do so, I feel obliged to be recorded “nay” on 
this question. t 


Mr. THORNTON (when Mr. RANspELL’s name was called). 
I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. RANSDELLI has 
been called from the Chamber by departmental business. If 
he were present, he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. SMOOT (when Mr. Roor's name was called). I desire 
to announce that the senior Senator from New York [Mr. Roor] 
is unavoidably detained this morning from the Senate. 

Mr..SIMMONS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. CLAPP]. 
Under the arrangement I have with him in respect to the cur- 
rency bill, I feel at liberty to vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. ASHURST (when the name of Mr. Smrra of Arizona 
was called). My colleague [Mr. Smira of Arizona] is un- 
avoidably detained from the Senate. He is paired with the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. FALL]. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (when his name was called). I have 
a general pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Longe]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Prrratan] and vote“ nay.” 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. Frercuer]. I do 
not see him in the Chamber, and I do not know how he would 
vote on this question. I therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I wish to 
transfer my pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. PENROSE] to the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
RANSDELL] and vote. I yote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BRANDEGEDR. Has the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
SHIELDS] votéd? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. BRANDEGEN. I am paired with that Senator for 
several hours this morning. ‘Therefore I withhold my yote. If 
I were at liberty to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. MCLEAN. I have a pair with the senior Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Myers]. I transfer that pair to the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Carron] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WARREN. I haye already announced my pair with the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. Frercuer]. I transfer that pair so 
that the Senator from Florida will stand paired with the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota [Mr. McCumber]. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (after having voted in the affirmative). 
When I yoted I overlooked the fact that I have a pair for this 
morning with the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. SMITH]. 
I will transfer that pair to the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Clap] and let my vote stand. 

Mr. CHILTON. I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Jackson] to the senior Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. TILEMAN] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. GALLINGER. I was requested to announce a pair be- 
tween the senior Senator from New York [Mr. Roor] and the 
senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. THOMAS]. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr, McCumner]. 
I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

The result was announced—yeas 31, nays 34, as follows: 


YEAS—31. 
Brady Gronna Perkins Stone 
Bristow Hitchcock Poindexter Sutherland 
Burton Hollis Reed Townsen 
Clark, Wyo. Jones Saulsbury Walsh 
Crawfo 1 Sherman Warren 
Dillingham McLean Smith, Mich. Weeks 
Gallinger Oliver Smoot Works 
Gott Tage Stephenson 
NAYS—34. 
Ashurst Hughes Newlands Smith, Ga, 
Bacon James Norris Smith, S. C. 
Bankhead Kenyon Overman Swanson 
Borah Kern Owen Thompson 
Bradley Lane Pomerene Thornton 
Bryan Lea Robinson Vardaman 
Chilton Lewis Shafroth Williams 
Cummins Martine, N. J. Sheppard 
ore Nelson Simmons 
NOT VOTING—30. 
Brandegee du Pont Martin, Va. Shively 
Burleig Fall Myers Smith, Ariz. 
Catron Fletcher O'Gorman Smith, Md. 
Chamberlain Jackson Penrose Sterling 
Cipp Johnson Pittman Thomas 
Clarke, Ark. La Follette Ransdell Tillman 
Colt Lodge Root 
Culberson MeComber Shieids 


So Mr. Watsn’s motion was rejected. 
BANKING AND CURRENCY. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question recurs on the motion 
of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. NEWLANDS]I that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of House bill 7887. 
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The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. H. 7837) 
to provide for the establishment of Federal reserve banks, to 
furnish an elastic currency, to afford means of rediscounting 
commercial paper, to establish a more effective supervision of 
banking in the United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, we were all greatly inter- 
ested in the remarks of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hirencocx]. I am sure we all admire his firmness and te- 
nacity of purpose. I am sure that we are all sympathetic with 
his animadversions upon the tyranny of the caucus system. 
But at the same time we all realize that the Democratic Party 
is responsible for this Government, and the question before 
us is how we can make the will of that party efficient in gov- 
ermment with a due recognition of the rights of the minority 
as well as the majority for free discussion and debate before a 
conclusion of the subject is reached. I think we will all agree 
with the Senator from Nebraska, I think the President himself 
wil] agree with the Senator from Nebraska, that to decide 
finally upon a party measure before the minority is head in de- 
bate Is not a fair expression of popular government. 

DISCUSSION OF THE CAUCUS SYSTEM. 


I must confess, Mr. President, that this question has much 
embarrassed me. I have always steod for the maintenance 
of the rights of the minority to free discussion and full debate. 
I have always stood against secret and executive decision of 
important questions. But at the same time the difficulty al- 
ways recurs as to how the party will can be made efficient in 
government without some form of counsel between the repre- 
sentatives of the dominant party and some form of decision 
that will reconcile varying views. 

Now, Mr. President, what has been done in this case, and 
what ought to be done? In this country we have no respon- 
sible ministry, whose function it is to present in the legislative 
body a government measure. The initiative here is with the 
individual Senator or the individual Representative. It is ap- 
parent that that is a very feeble and ineffective method of pre- 
senting a party proposal called for by a party platform. 

Obviously the only way to do is to do as has been done in 
this case. The President takes the initiative, through the power 
of recommendation given to him by the Constitution. With a 
view to shaping his recommendation he calls in counsel with 
him the chairmen of the committees of the Senate and House 
having jurisdiction of the subject matter, and then graduall7 
enlarges the counsel in such a way as to embrace many, per- 
haps all, of the Members of the dominant party upon these 
committees and others who in experience and debate have ac- 
quired familiarity with the subject. Thus a so-called ad- 
ministration measure is framed as the result of mutual counsel, 
which, I submit, is a much better method than the presentation 
of a bill by an individual Member as his individual act. 

Thus far, however, the measure is, of course, purely tentative. 
It goes to the committee of the House and there is considered in 
full, is amended, and added to, and then, after being perfected, 
is presented to the House. Thus far the entire party in the 
House is not brought into counsel, and the question is at what 
time the entire party membership should be brought into 

1. $ 
* FULL DISCUSSION OF BILLS IMPORTANT. 

My judgment is that the best method to pursue in such a 
case is, first, to exhaust debate in the House, to give the minor- 
ity and the majority Members of that House a full opportunity 
of discussion, and then, after the debate is practically closed, or 
in the closing hours of the debate, to call the party in confer- 
ence regarding the measure. I care not whether it is called 
a conference or a caucus, the action will not, of course, bind the 
conscience of any Member or the convictions of any Member, 
and will be persuasive only with him. His responsibility rests 
ultimately with his constituency. If an action of independence 
is sustained by his constituency, he is acquitted. If it is not, 
he stands condemned by the party judgment of his constituency. 

Now, Mr. President, when that bill comes to the Senate it is 
still purely tentative. The matter is referred to the Senate com- 
mittee, and there every Senator, whether of the minority or the 
majority party, has not only the right but is expected to express 
his convictions. He is not to surrender his judgment to the 
judgment of others, whether expressed in the presidential chair 
or In the House of Representatives, but he is to exercise his in- 
dividual judgment in the shaping of the measure. This has 
been done by the Senate committee of this body, and the utmost 
independence of view has been maintained. The result has been 
two reports, one prepared entirely by members of the dominant 
party and the other prepared by one member of that party in 
union with members of the minority party. I believe that those 
two reports have been of great service and will be of still 


further service in this discussion; but the very fact that the 
members of the majority party differed as to the details of the 
measure made it necessary to cail the members of that party 
into conference. They held a conference, attended for the most 
part by a bare majority of the majority of the Senate. 

The bill was further considered, was amended and altered 
in some particulars, and then reported as the tentative judg- 


ment of the majority party in the Senate. Obviously if that 
judgment were regarded as binding upon the majority Members 
of the Senate, a great wrong would be done to representative 
government and to free and deliberate consideration and debate. 
Obyiously as yet the minority in the Senate have not been 
heard; obviously it is violative of every principle of free gov- 
ernment to come to a final conclusion without hearing the 
minority. 
FREEDOM OF ACTION AS TO AMENDMENTS. 

So far as I am concerned, I shall regard myself free to vote 
according to my judgment and my convictions upon all the 
processes that relate to the perfection of this bill; but if in 
the debate and in the yotes such a contrarity of views upon 
the part of the majority members is expressed as to indicate a 
failure to ascertain and give effect to the will of the party 
as such, I shall expect that in the closing hours of the debate, 
after full hearing of the minority and after hearing all the 
varying views in reference to this measure, a party conference 
will be held, and in the interest of party solidarity I will sup- 
port the conclusion reached by it unless it so violates my 
conscience and my judgment as to warrant me to go back 
to my constituents and insist upon it that I was right and the 
party was wrong. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I do. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I want to say that the Senator from 
Nerada has admirably stated the only possible excuse for a 
conference; that is, that after a full and open debate in the 
Senate before all the country, upon which both sides of the case 
may be heard, then for the purpose of harmonizing minor dif- 
ferences, for the purpose, if possible, of getting the solidarity 
that may be desired to make a homogeneous bill, there may be 
some reason for holding a conference; but to first hold a con- 
ference and to attempt, as has been attempted, to bind Mem- 
bers before debate is one of the most illogical, one of the most 
damaging, processes that can be undertaken in legislation. I 
commend the Senator for the fairness with which he has stated 
the proposition. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. But, Mr. President, I think the Senator 
from Nebraska, the Senator from Nebraska having been absent 
endeavor by this conference to bind the votes of the majority 
Members. 

Mr. LEWIS. May I interrupt the Senator from Nevada to 
ask a question of him, so that he may enlighten the able Senator 
from Nebraska, the Senator from Nebraska having been absent 
from the conference? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. 

Mr. LEWIS. Is it not true that in the conference there was 
full debate, contest, dispute, and exchange of views by those 
engaged in the conference before there was any conclusion in 
the form of a yote or direction by the conference? 

PROTECTION OF RIGHTS OF MINORITY. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. There was, so far as the majority Mem- 
bers of the Senate were concerned. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

Mr. NEWLANDS. But I claim that that, of course, does not 
exhaust consideration or debate. The minority party had not 
yet been heard, and it is our duty to hear them; and not only 
to hear them, but to thoroughly consider their views and their 
arguments before coming to a final conclusion. I regard that as 
just as essential to free government as I regard the conference 
as essential in the process of gradually solidifying a party 
judgment. 

Mr. President, this is my interpretation of what that confer- 
ence meant: The party, as such, was still in the tentative proc- 
ess of formation, taking up by one step after another the vari- 
ous forms of consideration within the party that were necessary 
to reconcile differences among themselves, but still reserving to 
the minority the sacred right of the expression of their views, 
and insisting upon the duty of the majority to listen and not to 
turn a deaf ear to argument or persuasion. With this process I 
believe the President of the United States is sympathetic, and 
that process can be entirely reconciled with hig utterances and 
his expressions in the past, both in speeches and in writings, and 
I believe that the Democratic Party in the Senate will derive 
profit from the able discussion of the Senator from Nebraska 
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[Mr. Hrrencock]; will derive profit from the able discussion of 
the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burron]; and from the various 
speeches which have been made opposed to the general outline 
and policy of this bill. 

Toward the close of this debate, if by that time by a general 
process of getting together we hare not reached in the majority 
such a harmonious conclusion as to enable us to act without a 
conference, I shall expect, then, a conference to be held as the 
highest duty of the majority to the party which they represent, 
that party being to-day the only efficient instrumentality of 
government, and requiring firmness of will, firmness of purpose, 
and firmness of execution in order to accomplish its real duty 
as the servant of the people. 

Now, Mr. President, pursuing the line of independence which 
I think I have the right to pursue 

Mr. SHERMAN, Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from IIlineis? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. 

Mr. SHERMAN. As a casual inspection of the Chamber is 
suficient to raise the doubt of the presence of a constitutional 
number, I therefore suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will cali the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hollis Overman Stephenson 
Bankhead Hughes Owen Sirtherland 
Brady James ‘Thompson 
Brandegee Johnson Perkins Thoraton 
Bristow Jones Poindexter Tillman 
Bryan ikenyon Pomerene Townsend 
Chilton Kern Reed Vardaman 
Clark, Wyo. La Follette Robinson > Walsh 
Clarke, Ark. Lane Shafroth Warren 
Crawford Lewis Sheppard Weeks 
Cummins Martine, N. J. Sherman Williams 
Dillingham Nelson Smith, Ga. Works 
Gallinger Newlands Smith, Mich. 

Goff Norris Smith. S. C. 

Hitchcock O'Gorman Smoot 


Mr. THORNTON. I desire to announce the absence of my 
colleague [Mr. RANSDELL] on departmental business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-seven Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 
NO INCREASE OF BANKING CAPITAL NECESSARY. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, what is the condition with 
reference to which we are legislating? It relates to the banking 
und currency system. Where does the difliculty lie? Have we 
a deficiency of banking capital in this country? Ne. We have 
$4,000,000,000 of capital and surpius in the national and State 
banks—a larger banking capital, proportionately, than that pos- 
sessed by any other country in the world 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Forty per cent of the world's banking 
capital. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. As the Senator from Colorado suggests, it 
is 40 per cent of the entire banking capital of the world. Is it 
necessary, therefore, to increase that banking capital? No. Is 
there a deficiency in the credit facilities of the country in the 
shape of loans and bank credits? Our bank credits issued by 
the State and national banks, outside of onr savings banks, 
amount to nearly $15,000,000,000, a greater amount, proportion- 
ately, than that of any other country in the world. Is there a 
deficiency of bank deposits? No. The bank deposits are equal 
to the bank ioans, aggregating about $15,000,000,000. 

Credits issued by the banks are being turned into deposits, 
and every depositor is issuing money when he signs a check 
which closes a transaction in trade, and these deposits are pro- 
portionately larger than those of any other country in the 
world. 

Is there a deficiency in cash, in money? No. The basic 
money of the country has doubled within 15 years. We have 
in the banks alone a billion and a half of cash reserves, pro- 
portionately larger than the cash reserves of any other country 
in the world. 

What, then, is the difficulty? There is no deficiency of cap- 
ital, no deficiency of bank credits, no deficiency of bank deposits, 
no deficiency of cash reserves. Where is the difficulty? 

The only difficulty we have is when the money does not run 
current in the arteries of commerce. Every little while we have 
a paralysis in the local exchanges of the country, which grad- 
ually creeps through and Involves the entire country. At that 
very time, recollect, the banking capital is the same as before; 
the bank credits are the same as before; the bank deposits are 
the sume as before; the cash reserves are the same as before. 
Why the change? 

The answer is, simply because credits remain stationary in- 
stead of being paid and transferred to others, and the cash 


remains stationary instead of running along in the channels 
of commerce. 

We may liken our entire commercial banking system to our 
transportation system. We have to-day the most perfect sys- 
tem of railway transportation in the world—more mileage, 
more cars, more facilities for carrying freight and passengers— 
and yet that entire machinery would be paralyzed to-morrow if 
at 12 o'clock the cars should stop, paralyzed at the various sta- 
tions at which they stood, and chaos would ensue in the busi- 
ness of the country. You would have a transportation system 
perfect in all its details, perfect in all its equipment; yet if the 
cars do not move, the transportation system ceases to be an 
eficient instrumentality of commerce. 

So. it is important that we should keep the money moving; 
that we should keep the bank credits changing: that we should 
keep the bank deposits changing according to che requirements 
of business, the creditor of to-day becoming the debtor of to- 
morrow, and the debtor of to-day becoming the creditor of 
to-morrow. 

A SYSTEM OF INDIVIDUALIZED BANKS. 

We have a splendid system of individualized banks. In 
Jackson's time we turned against the centralized system which 
had been pursued abroad, and we destroyed the great central 
bank then existing. Ever since then we have pursued the policy 
of individualized banks, numerous banks. The States took them 
up first and made a sad business of it, each bank running as 
an individualized bank, issuing its own bank notes and attending 
to its own business with no union between the banks, and we 
passed through all the spasms of a wildcat and a red-dog cur- 
rency. Then we organized a national-bank system, and, true 
to the instinct of individualized banks, provided for a free 
system of banking throughout the country, under which 7,500 
banks have been created, offsetting, thongh fewer in number, 
in banking capital, and in resources, 18,000 State banks also 
thoronghly individualized. Whenever alarm seizes a com- 
munity, instead of having the machinery enabling them to get 
together for union of purpose with a view to mobilizing their 
cash at the point of attack and overcoming the enemy, we find 
each individualized bank selfishly fighting for its own existence, 
holding on to its cash as the basis of the entire organization, 
vefusing credits, and the whole machinery of commerce in that 
town paralyzed. 

It is obyious, therefore, that there must be a union of the 
banks if we maintain this system of free and independent 
banks and decide not to go to the -centralized form of banking 
with its branches. We mast unionize the independent banks. 
The question is, How shall it be done? 

Obviously the process of evolution which has been going on 
for years marks the way. The organization of clearing houses 
in the various vicinities yor the purpose of mutual protection 
and support marks the way. If, after accomplishing these local 


| unions, each one thoroughly individualized as to its locality, 


we can federate all the local unions themselves into a national 
union organization at Washington, we then shall have the per- 
fection of organization for mutual protection and support. 

The only question is, How can we accomplish the federation 
of these great banking interests without submitting ourselres to 
the control of a money monopoly which in the future may prove 
as great a burden as the system, for the present, may be help- 
ful? it is obvious that we must guard it by governmental su- 
pervision and control in such a way as to make this federation, 
this union of banks, both local and national, effective for bene- 
ficial purposes, and prevent it from being used for oppression 
or extortion. 

ANY ONE OF PROPOSED BILLS BETTER THAN PRESENT SYSTEM. 


Mr. President, we hare before us for our consideration three 
forms of organization—one scbmitted to us by the House, one 
presented by the Democratic section of the Senate committee, 
and the other presented by the Hitchcock section. All three of 
these forms are before us for consideration. All of them have 
excellent features. Any one of them is an improvement upon 
existing conditions; yet I assert that neither of them is as efti- 
cient as it might be; neither of them is as simple as it might 
be; neither of them is as persuasive as it might be; neither of 
them can be put into as quick and as efficient operation as it 
might be. 

All the bills provide for additional banking capital. No addi- 
tional banking capital is required in the United States. We 
already have a superabundance of banking capital. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I do. 

Mr. WEEKS. May I suggest to the Senator from Nevada 
that, while possibly that is true as a general statement, the 
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large borrowings which come from some parts of the country 
at certain seasons of the year, and come from banks, would in- 
dicate that there is not enough capital in those sections to care 
for their business when it is in an unusual condition or at those 
Seasons when an unusual amount of capital is needed? 

For instance, as I stated the other day, the Continental-Com- 
mercial Bank of Chicago is now loaning $26,000,000 to banks 
located very largely in the Southern States, on account of the 
morement of the cotton crop; and I think the witnesses before 
the Banking and Currency Committee from the Southern States 
generally agreed that there was insufficient banking capital in 
that part of the country. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, there may be a deficiency 
of banking capital in certain localities, but I insist that there 
is a superabundance of banking capital in the entire country; 
and the scheme which we should frame should be one that 
would enable the utilization of the surplus of one region to 
meet the deficiency of another, and that is all. No additional 
banking capital is required. We already have a superabund- 
ance. 

What would be thought of a transportation system which, 
haying thousands of railway cars, and a superabundance of 
railway cars in the New England States with a deficiency of 
cars in Texas, would immediately commence to construct new 
cars, when it could call upon New England for its excess of 
cars and transfer them to Texas? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I do. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. In stating that there is an adequate 
banking capital in the country, has the Senator taken into ac- 
count the yast difference between the deposits of European 
countries and the deposits of the United States? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Does the Senator mean that they are 
less there? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I do. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I have. I have taken the whole thing 
into consideration. Our banking capital is $4,000,000,000. That 
certainly is a sufficient margin of security for fifteen billions of 
deposits. It is over 25 per cent margin. The moneys of the 
depositors being inyested in current notes, and so forth, that 
ought amply to satisfy the amount of the deposits, and we 
have therefore a margin of safety of 25 per cent. 

I was asking what would be thought of the perfection of a 
railway system which, having a superabundance of cars in 
New England and a deficiency of cars in Texas, would enter 
upon the construction of new-cars to meet the deficiency in 
Texas. That is what we are doing with reference to banking 
capital. 


METHOD OF SUPPLYING BANKING CAPITAL. 

But you say, “How can you have a reserve bank without 
banking capital?” Why, yeu supply it with banking capital 
in this bill in the cash reserves of the member banks which 
are transferred to the reserve banks. The cash reserves of 
the member banks, aggregating a billion and a half dollars in 
this country, are a part of the capital of the banks. When 
they turn over to the reserve banks one-third of those reserves 
in the aggregate—$500,000,000—they are turning over to the 
reserve banks $500,000,000 of capital; and, above that, it is 
practically dead capital in one sense and very live capital in 
another. It is dead capital in the sense that the member banks 
can not loan it out, but they are compelled to keep it within 
their vaults to meet the current checks of their depositors. It 
is very live capital in the sense that for every dollar of cash in 
the vaults of a bank it can issue, under this new system, $8 in 
bank credits, which are turned into bank deposits and which 
constitute the real currency of the country. 

A bank having $100,000 capital, starting with $100,000 in 
cash, immediately loans out and establishes credits to its cus- 
tomers to the extent of eight times that amount, or $800,000, 
and has written upon its books $800,000 of bank credits, upon 
which it receives an interest of 5 or 6 or 7 per cent. Those 
bank credits are turned into bank deposits, and the depositors 
check against them. So every dollar of cash has an expansive 
quality of eight to one under this system. 

What we propose to do is to take and impound one-third of 
the cash reserves of all the banks, such third amounting to 
$500,000,000 in the reserve banks. Why? Do we put them 
there for profit? No; the banks are making a profit. They 
are making a profit on the capital represented in part by the 
cash reserve in the shape of interest upon the credits written 
on their books to the extent of eight times the quantity of 
their cash. They are making this profit, and the cash is held 


simply to meet the ordinary checks of the depositors. They 
turn over a portion of that cash to the reserve bank, not for 
profit but for safety. How for safety? The reserve bank con- 
stitutes a union of the member banks, which enables them to 
mobilize their reserves. For the first time numerous individual 
banks, members of the reserve bank, are unionized for protec- 
tion, and they are unionized through the reserve bank. That 
union is made possible by the presence in the reserve bank, in 
the aggregate, under this system of over $500,000,000, provided 
all the State banks and national banks come in under the 
system. 

Now, what is that reserve bank to do? Enter into a general 
competition with its member banks in the making of money? 
No; that is not its purpose. Its purpose is safety, insurance, 
and protection, nothing more and nothing less, and it should 
make no profit. It should make nothing whatever except sufti- 
cient to pay its operating expenses. Anything that it makes 
above that is a burden upon the commerce of the country instead 
of an aid to the commerce of the country, and profit-making 
puts the union of banks practically in competition with the 
member banks throughout the country. 

It will be the best test of the efficiency of this system if the 
reserye bank is never called upon to act at all, for it will then 
be evident that the money of the country is running through 
the arteries of commerce without obstruction or congestion, and 
that the exchanges are made without the occasional stringency 
and paralysis and obstructions which have thus far marked our 
commercial career, So, instead of entering these banks into a 
career of profit making I say that their highest purpose will be 
realized if they do nothing. The very fact that the banks are 
unionized, and the very fact that their forces are mobilized to 
meet any attack, will be an assurance of commercial peace just 
as ue existence of an army is the guaranty of local peace and 
security. à 


A PROCESS OF NATURAL EVOLUTION. 


Mr. President, what is the natural process of evolution? The 
natural process of evolution is to unionize all the banks, both 
State and National, within a State. Every form of organiza- 
tion in this country demonstrates that. There is no form of 
organization of any kind in this country—professional, commer- 
cial, benevolent, charitable, or financial—that does not first 
embrace the State and then embrace the Nation through the 
federation of the State organizations. That is true of bar as- 
sociations, medical associations, engineering societies, art so- 
cieties, boards of trade, commercial bodies. You have first the 
State organizations and then a national organization. Thus in 
economics and in professional, commercial, and artistic life, fol- 
lowing the line of our political organization, we have the State 
as the basic unit and the union of States accomplishing the fed- 
eration of these basic units for national and Federal purposes. 

But it is said that if you organize all the banks in a State 
into a State federation or union or a reserve bank that many 
of them will be small in capital. That is true. But relatively 
the organization in the smallest State of the Union will be as 
strong as the organization in the most populous, for although 
the cash of the member banks in a small State may be incon- 
siderable in quantity, and one-third of that cash turned over to 
the reserve board may be small in quantity, yet the obligations 
of the banks are also small, the deposits of the banks are also 
small. The relation of that cash to the deposits in the smallest 
State in the Union is just as great as the relation of the cash 
to the deposits in the proudest and wealthiest and most powerful 
State. New York may have larger cash reserves, and as a 
result of that the reserve bank organized in New York will 
have, of course, a much larger amount of capital, but when you 
think of the relation of the cash reserves of New York to the 
deposit obligations of the banks there, you find that that rela- 
tion is no greater and no less than the relation which exists 
between cash and deposits in the State of Nevada. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? í 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I do. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The statement made by the Senator from 
Nevada is undoubtedly correct; that is to say, in a remote region 
where the banks are few, the capital limited, the deposits low, 
the reserve bank established in that district would probably 
have a strength proportional to the needs of the district, just 
as a great bank in the city of New York would have in New 
York. But I want to put this question to the Senator: Is it not 
true that if you confine the operations of a reserve bank to a 
limited area and confine the membership of the bank to those in 
the same territory, you subject them all to the same influence? 
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Take, for instance, a bank in the corn country. At certain 
seasons of the year, when the corn crop is to be moved, there 
arises a great demand for money. All the member banks feel 
the demand at the same time. They all draw upon the reserve 
bank, and the reserve bank, as a consequence, in a short time 
finds its funds depleted because of the fact that the territory is 
limited and all the member banks are subject to the same influ- 
ences. 

On the contrary, if you could unite into one great district a 
number of regions, so that the cotton and the corn and the 
wheat belts could be in one region, when a demand for money 
arose in one part of the district it would be supplied with funds 
drawn from another part of the district, where a demand had 
not arisen. The result would be, if you cover a great area of 
various climates and various industries, when a particular part 
of that region calls for funds they would be supplied from the 
common reservoir, from funds drawn from the other parts 
where they were not in use, and the result of that would be a 
comparatively small demand or need for emergency currency. 
But if you have your regions small and your reserve banks 
small there will be an almost instant exhaustion of reserves and 
an immediate demand for currency, which would not be neces- 
sary if the regions were large. 

The result of this will inevitably be an inflation of the cur- 
rency unnecessarily. The result will be a higher rate of in- 
terest to the borrowing public, The result will be the issue of 
currency for one part of the country when there is a surplus of 
ready money in another part of the country. All this can be 
cured by dividing the country into a small number of reserve 
districts, so that each will haye within its borders a varied 
climate, a varied industry, and varied interests, and one will 
support the other without calling for the issue of asset cur- 
rency. 

I ask the Senator from Nevada if there is not force in that 
argument? 


UNIONIZING run STATH RESERVE ASSOCIATIONS. 


Mr. NEWLANDS. I will state to the Senator from Nebraska 
that there is, of course, great force in his argument, that if 
the district system or regional system is to be followed the 
districts should be sufliciently large to Include varying climate, 
varying production, and varying seasonal demands, in order 
that the surplus of one part of that district may be used to 
supply the deficiency of another part of the district. 

I quite admit the force of that argument if the district sys- 
tem is to be pursued. But the system which I suggest I have 
not as yet fully developed. It is true that the State reserve 
association would not cover an area so varying in climate and 
varying in production and in demand as a large district, en- 
abling thus one region to supply from its abundance the 
deficiency of another. Under the system which I propose you 
will find that the State reserve association will take care of 
nine-tenths of the difficulties that may arise and nip them in 
the bud. 

But there are conditions such as the Senator described, of 
Seasonal demands in one part of the country, which must be 
met by the abundance of other parts. Those I would provide 
for by unionizing the State reserve associations, federating them 
after the manner of our Federal Government by the organiza- 
tion of a national reserve bank at Washington. To that bank 
I would turn over one-third. of the reserve moneys turned over 
by the member banks to the State reserye banks. That money 
then would be in a central reservoir which could be applied 
anywhere throughout the country in aid of any State reserve 
bank, where the seasonal demand or the exceptional demand 
was excessive. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK rose. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I will yield to the Senator in a moment. 
I want to follow that out. Let us see where that carries us. 
If all the State banks and the national banks come into this 
System, as they will all come in quickly, if you make no capital 
requirement of them beyond the turning in of one-third of their 
reserves, they will turn over to the reserve banks $500,000,000, 
making one-third of the total cash reserves in the country to- 
day, which are one billion and a half. Under the system which 
I suggest these State reserve banks will turn over to the na- 
tional reserve bank at Washington one-third, $166,000,000. So 
you will have in the local State reservolrs $333,000,000, distrib- 
uted, of course, according to the relation that their reserves bear 
to each other; and yon will have in this central reservoir at 
Washington $166,000,000 with a pipe leading to every one of the 
reservoirs in the States. Ton will have this Federal national 
reserve association at Washington, able to use not only that 
$166,000,000 and to pour it into the reservoir of any individual 


State or States, but you will have a capacity to pour in two or 
three hundred million dollars of Government funds which will 
be in its possession, and in addition an unlimited amount of 
Federal reserye notes to meet the condition of emergency. 

You will thus pattern our economic system after our political 
system, having in each State an efficient economic organization 
capable of meeting all the normal demands of the State, yet with 
a power, whenever there is a seasonal or an exceptional demand 
or a demand caused by a panic or stringency, to pour from this 
central reservoir the needed supplies. 

That is the necessity of a central reservoir. Practically in 
your system you have avoided it by a clumsy method. You have 
pipes connecting the various reserve reservoirs with each other, 
and you empower your reserve board at Washington to com- 
mand the directors of one reservoir to supply another when 
needed. 

NECESSITY FOR A CENTRAL RESERVOIR, 

I claim that that is not sufficient. Under the method I sug- 
gest the Federal reserve board, which will be in control of the 
national reserve bank at Washington, will be in control of a 
central reservoir. So it will not have to direct a single regional 
bank to turn its reserves into some other reservoir, but it can 
turn them on directly itself as the occasion arises. 

Thus the system I propose has the advantages of the central- 
bank system, which the gentleman logically supports, though 
he has been compelled by the exigencies of the moment to 
abandon it in this bill, and at the same time all the advantages 
of the regional-bank system. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I do. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think there is much force in what the 
Senator from Nevada says, that there should be one central 
reseryoir not only for the purpose of uniting and harmonizing 
the reservoirs which he proposes to locate in each State and 
which this bill proposes to locate in the reserve banks without 
regard to State lines, but I want to say to the Senator from 
Nevada I advocated in the committee, and some other members 
of the committee advocated, the plan of having here in Wash- 
ington a reserve bank which shall act as a clearing house for 
the others, and unite the others, in which each reserye bank 
should keep a part of its reserves. They would be just as 
available here for reseryes of the reserve banks as they would 
be in their own vaults, and being here the reserve bank in 
Washington would act as a clearing house for the other reserve 
banks to settle differences which might arise between them. 
That fund also would be a fund that the Federal board here in 
Washington could use for the benefit of any one of the four 
reserve banks which the section of the committee which I 
belonged to reported. 

So I want to say to the Senator from Nevada I admit the 
validity of his argument, that if we have the regional reserve 
banks there should be a central reseryoir to connect them and to 
which they could apply, which would act as a clearing house 
for them all, and to that extent I think his argument is unan- 
swerable. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Just allow me a moment. I will yield in 
a moment. L will simply supplement what the Senator has said 
by the statement that this central reservoir at Washington 
would fit into the system that I advocate of a State reserve 
bank in each State, or the system which the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. POMERENE] advocates of from 8 to 12 regional banks, or 
the system which the Senator from Nebraska advocates of four 
regional banks. It would fit into all of them, and I hepe before 
we get through we will establish it. Now I will yield to the 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I rose a moment ago to 
make a suggestion with reference to the fear expressed by the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrroncock] as to the effect that 
the regional system we have provided for in the Owen bill might 
haye. He stated that if in any one region there was a deficiency 
of currency and in another region a surplus there might be a 
temptation to issue new currency in the region where there was 
a deficiency, thereby unduly expanding the currency of the 
country. 

I wish to call attention to the fact that if a member bank has 
occasion to go to the regional bank for the purpose of discount- 
ing commercial paper there are two methods of getting it if It 
is not in the vaults of the regional bank. One is that the re- 
gional bank board may go to the reserve agent, make the neces- 
sary hypothecations of commercial bills, provide the necessary - 
gold reserve, and have reserve notes issued. That is one way 
to do it. But there is a further way under the Owen bill. If 
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there is a surplus in one regional bank and a deficiency in an- 
other, it can take its bills to the bank where there is a surplus 
and have them rediscounted, and in that way there would be no 
necessity of issuing new notes. 

More than that, it must be borne in mind that over this entire 
scheme there presides a Federal reserve board, clothed with 
supervisory power over every act of the regional reserve board. 
I take it, if under certain circumstances the regional reserve 
board would be tempted to have new notes issued for a bank 
and that course did not meet the approval of the Federal: re- 
serve board, it would suggest to that bank there is a surplus 
of funds in another bank, and it could take its commercial bills 
there and have them rediscounted. 

I think that whatever system is adopted here we must assume 

| that both the board of directors of the regional banks and the 
Federal reserve board are going to exercise that sound business 
discretion which would be in keeping with the responsibility of 
their respective positions, 
A FEDERAL SYSTEM AS OPPOSED TO A REGIONAL ONE. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I realize the force of what 
the Senator says. I believe that the full powers exercised by 
the Federal board under the system which he advocates will 
do much toward compensating us for the lack of a central reser- 
voir. But I believe that the Federal system which I suggest, 
which is neither the central nor the regional system, meets the 
requirements of the situation much more efficiently, for under it 
the Federal reserve board will not only haye the same control 
over the State reserve banks that the Senator gives them over 
the regional banks, but it also would have the adyantage of hay- 

‘ing directly within its own control a reservoir containing: 
$166,000,000. I think that the possession of that reservoir, the 
control of that reservoir, the control of that amount of money 
which can be used instantaneously for the relief of any State 
reserye bank, would vastly increase the efficiency of the system. 

I think we are greatly indebted to both sections of this com- 
mittee for the very thorough presentation which they have given 
us of all the problems that relate to the banking question. I 
would not assume for 4 moment to arrogate to myself the infor- 
mation which they possess upon this subject. I am simply 
insisting that a modification such as I suggest of either one 
of these systems would advance the purpose which the advo- 
cates of those systems have in view. It is not in contradiction 
of those systems or antagonistic to them. It simply supple- 
ments them in such way as to make them more efficient. 

I believe that this Federal reserve board, which, of course, 
would be in control of the Federal reseryoir of Washington, 
should have the same power over the reserve banks that the 

pending bill gives them over the regional banks, and it should 
enable them to compel one reserve bank to come to the support 
of another where the one had an abundance and the other a 
deficiency. I would not take away that power. I would not 
substitute the control of the central reservoir for it. It is an 
additional power that would be of service. 

I may say that this bill seems to me to haye been worked out 
with great skill and with great scientific accuracy, and I have 
nothing but commendation for the work that was performed in 
the presentation of all three of these measures. 

Now with reference to the proposal that is before ns—that is, 
the proposal to table the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Nebraska—as I understand the Senator froni Nebraska, he 
proposes to amend the second section of the bill as it came from 
the House by substituting the second section of the bill which 
he proposes. I shall vote for the motion to lay that on the table, 
and I shall do it for the reason I shall state. As to section 2 I 
prefer the provision of the House bill to either the Owen or 
the Hitchcock amendment. I favor it for this reason: That 
whilst it does not provide for a reserve bank in each State, it 
does provide for at least 12 reserve banks, and does not prevent 
the organization of other reserve banks, nor does it prevent the 
board from having regard to State lines in the organization of 
reserve banks, for, though the bill provides that the districts 
provided by the House bill shall not necessarily coincide with 
the area of such State or States as may be wholly or in part 
included in any district, it does not prevent the organization 
of those districts with reference to State lines, and I would 
expect and hope that when this organization committee comes to 
the discharge of its duty, if it organizes 12, it will organize 
them in such a way as not to include in any manner a section 
of it in a State; for instance, that it will organize the New 
England States into one district, that it will organize the 
Pacific Coast States into one district, and that it will not cut 
up a State into two, three, or four sections according to what 

it may regard as the currents of commerce. 

STATE RESERVE ASSOCIATION RATHER THAN REGIONAL ONES. 

The currents of commerce have nothing whatever to do with 
the purposes that this bill has in view. There is no reason why 


we should give this board the power to create economic sections 
regardless of State lines. No reason can be pointed out why 
they should do so. Make these zigzag lines, which are sup- 
posed to embrace a particular region every part of which has 
an economic relation, a banking relation te every other part, and 
you will be confused by the character of the lines; the people 
will not carry them in their minds. The people now think by 
States and they think nationally, and you only confuse the 
public mind when you introduce these varying economic lines, 
varying always with the judgment of the particular reserye 
board that is in power. This bill has no relation to the cur- 
rents of trade or to the currents of commerce; it has no rela- 
tion to particular banking areas of influence and spheres of 
influence; its purpose is to have a reservoir in each State, and I 
trust a reservoir at Washington, in order to put out a fire 
wherever it occurs. When a stringency occurs in any particu- 
lar region in any particular State—and it must be in a State 
or in one or more States or sections—it can always, through its 
State reserve bank, meet the difficulty. 

We should encourage in the State a robust individuality that 
will make it the master not only of its own government, but, as 
far as practicable, of its own economic conditions. There is a 
State commerce and there is an interstate commerce. The 
Union of States has jurisdiction over interstate commerce and 
each State has jurisdiction over purely State commerce. We 
do not adjust that jurisdiction according to economic lines and 
the fancies or the imagination or the reasons of any board 
which may be created by law to fix arbitrarily. Every State 
should be complete of itself, with its own system of government, 
its own financial system, its own system of commerce, its own 
financial center—everything that relates to its industrial and 
productive upbuilding as well as to its government. It should 
be a complete unit, federated with other units in the Union of 
States, and not be confused in ifs operation by the creation of 
new regions or districts unknown to our Government and un- 
known to our scheme of Constitution and law. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ropryson in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Neyada yield to the Senator from Ne- 
braska? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I do. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am surprised to hear the Senator from 
Nevada say that the currents of business and the currents of 
banking operations have nothing to do with the formation of 
this new system and that the only thing to be done is to find a 
method by which reserves can be impounded to be used in case 
of necessity. 

As the situation stands to-day, all of the banks of the coun- 
try keep a part of their reserves in the reserve centers. They 
use those reserves, or will use their balances, actively, and 
when a customer comes to a bank, as hundreds of them come 
every day, to get New York exchange or Chicago or St. Louis 
exchange for the purpose of paying bills or to meet obligations 
as they come due, the bank sells him that exchange by drawing 
a draft upon the reserve agent where it keeps its balance, I 
want to ask the Senator whether he does not realize that in 
compelling the banks to shift their reserves to these reserve 
banks, to take them out of the banks which have heretofore 
acted as reserve agents, and put them into the reserve banks, 
we must not also necessarily provide that the reserves so 
placed in the reserve banks shall be available for the uses of 
business? When business men and merchants go to their 
bank and ask for exchange the bank must be able to draw a 
check or a draft upon the reserve bank, whether it be a bank 
in their own State or a bank covering a large area in a dis- 
trict. If that is true, and of course it is true, because these 
bills all provide that the reserve banks shall do an active 
business in carrying on these exchanges, that they shall re- 
celve checks from all member banks and from all parts of the 
country, that they shall credit those checks when they are re- 
eeived and shall collect them, how will it be possible to dis- 
regard banking habits and banking customs? How would a 
reserve bank, for instance, In Nevada serve a bank in Nevadn 
which found itself obliged to furnish New York exchange to 
one of its customers? Suppose a merchant in Reno, for in- 
stance, should go to a bank in Reno and ask for a draft in order 
that it might meet an obligation in New York, would a draft 
drawn by the bank in Reno upon the reserve bank in Nevada 
answer the purpose? I ask the Senator from Neyada that 
question. 

PRESENT BANKING MACHINERY SHOULD BE UTILIZED. 


Mr. NEWLANDS. My view, Mr. President, is that we can 
safely intrust the transaction of the banking business of the 
country to member banks; that the less we encumber the Fed- 
eral reserve banks with transacting the business which is now 
done, and which ought to be done, by the member banks, the 
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more simple and efficient we shall make our entire administra- 
tion. The banks of the country have already established their 
relations with each other; they are the growth of a gradual 
process of evolution; they each have their correspondent banks; 
they each have a portion of their cash deposited in correspond- 
ent banks, where their convenience will best be met. The only 
difficulty against which we are now legislating is a congestion 
of currency at any one point or a deficiency in the currency at 
any one point—a congestion caused by a panic, a deficiency 
caused by a panic or an excessive seasonable demand. It seems 
to me that all you have to do where this condition exists Is to 
let the local reserve bank meet that condition by rediscounting 
the paper of any member bank that needs money instead of 
commercial paper, and then supplementing that by adding to 
the strength of the local reserve banks the strength of this great 
Federal reserve bank at Washington. That is all you need to 
meet the emergency outside of our foreign commerce; and I 
shall say a word with reference to foreign commerce in a 
moment. 

I do not believe in this cumbrous system that is suggested of 
the reserve banks acting as a general clearing house and every- 
thing of that kind. The banks now have their machinery in the 
way of clearing houses, and so forth. If any State is suffering 
from a deficiency of money and has more commercial paper 
than it has money for its current demands, then it is the duty 
of the reserve bank to rediscount those notes and to substitute 
cash for them. It does not seem to me that it is any part of its 
duty to engage in the general functions of the banking business. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I should be disposed in 
theory to agree with what the Senator from Nevada says, 
that this legislation might better be more conservative, might 
better not go so far as to upset all banking conditions and to 
destroy the present methods of exchange, but we are not con- 
fronted by a theory, we are confronted by a condition. The 
administration has firmly determined to have these reserve 
banks perform those functions; and taking it as a necessary 
proposition, both wings of this committee have reported bills 
along that line, following in that way the bill as it came from 
the House of Representatives. That being the condition, it 
being practically settled, as I take it, whether we like it or 
not, that the reserye banks are to act as the great exchange 
buyers and sellers for their member banks, does the Senator 
from Nevada not see that it becomes absolutely necessary to 
recognize the existing channels of exchange which have grown 
up in the course of years in the country, and that if you make 
a region very small, if you confine the regional bank to a State, 
you dislocate that exchange, and you will have drafts on 
regional banks which will be, like checks upon individual banks, 
at a discount in another part of the country. Is not that an 
absolute conclusion? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I am not prepared to say that it is. I 
do not belieye—— 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
vada yield to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I do. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I see there are less than 20 Senators in the 
Chamber, and so I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Rhode 
Island suggests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will 
call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Hughes Smith, Md. 


Borah Jackson Overman Smith, S. C. 
Brad James Owen Smoot 
Bristow Jones Page Stephenson 
ryan Kenyon Perkins Sterling 
Chilton Kern Pittman Stone 
Clark, Wyo. La Follette Pomerene Sutherland 
olt Lane Ransdell Thompson 
Cummins Lewis Reed Thornton 
du Pont Lippitt Robinson Tillman 
Gallinger McLean Shafroth ‘Townsend 
Goff Martine, N. J. Sheppard Vardaman 
Gore Myers Sherman alsh 
Gronna Nelson Shively Warren 
Hitchcock Newlands Simmons Weeks 
Hollis Norris Smith, Ga. Williams 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-four Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I was stating that I would 
vote for the motion of the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] 
to lay the amendment of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hitoncock] on the table. I shall then, if I have the oppor- 


tunity, vote against the amendment proposed by the committee 
to section 2, for the reason that I believe that section 2 as it 
comes from the House is preferable to any of the amendments 
to the section which have been framed. 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I shall only occupy a few moments more. 

Mr. CHILTON. I merely want to correct a misapprehension. 
The Senator spoke of the motion of the Senator from Okla- 
homa to lay the amendment of the Senafor from Nebraska on 
the table. That motion was withdrawn, but the Recorp does 
not show it. It was announced by the Chair last night that that 
motion was withdrawn. 


Mr. NEWLANDS. It will come up again 
Mr. CHILTON. I ask that the Recorp be corrected in that 
particular. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Record will be corrected 
as indicated. 

JUDGMENT OF PARTY TO CONTROL FINAL VOTH. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Now, Mr. President, I stand for the pro- 
vision as it left the House, and if the opportunity occurs I 
shall seek to amend that in the way I shall indicate. At pres- 
ent it reads: 

Provided, That the districts shall be apportioned with due regard to 
the convenience and customary ccurse of business of the community 
and shall not necessarily coincide with the area of such State or 
States as may be wholiy or in part included in any given district. 

I should like to amend the latter portion of that so as to 
read as follows: 

And shall as far as practicable coincide with the area of such 
State or States as are included in any district. 

My purpose being to accomplish the organization of a reserve 
bank in each State, and I regard the House provision as a 
step in that direction. I shall aiso, if I have the opportunity, 
vote against any capital requirement above and beyond the 
actual deposit in the reserve banks of one-third of the reserves 
of the member banks, for I consider that a sufficient contribu- 
tion of capital. I believe that the exaction of anything beyond 
that will delay the State banks and the National banks in com- 
ing into the system, and I regard it as of the highest impor- 
tance that the entire system should be quickly organized. 

I shall also, if the opportunity offers, vote for the transfer of 
one-third of the reserves held by the reserve banks to a Federal 
reserve organization at Washington, the deposits of which 
would aggregate in that way about $166,000,000, thus adding to 
the reservoirs provided by these bills a Federal reservoir at 
Washington, from which assistance can be easily given to any 
one of the member reserye banks. In that way we will bave 
the Nation acting through the Federal reservoir and the States 
acting through their local reservoirs, and the State reservoirs 
will be supplemented, according to the need of the hour, by sup- 
plies provided from the Federal reservoir. 

I wish to state that I hope that this bill will be perfected by 
a free and full discussion regardless of party, and I believe that 
in the end it may be so perfected as to meet the views of both 
parties. If, however, there should be such a radical difference 
in the contending views as to require party judgment upon the 
matter, I will cheerfully yield to the decision of a party con- 
ference called for that purpose, but I do not believe that the 
majority party should come to any final conclusion regarding 
this bill, which as yet I regard as purely tentative, until the 
minority haye had an opportunity to be heard and until debate 
upon the various subjects has been exhausted. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, before this amendment is dis- 
posed of, as it presents one of the controlling features of the 
bill, I desire to express briefly my views upon the amendment 
and the clause of the bill which the amendment seeks to change. 

If I could bring myself to believe that the temporary benefits 
to be derived from the establishment of a central bank, owned 
and, in my judgment, controlled by the banks, would overcome 
the permanent evils to flow from such an act, I should not hesi- 
tate to vote for the administration bill. This is, in fact, a 
central bank. It is true that it does not take that name for- 
mally; but if it should prove to be efficient and workable it 
will be by reason of the fact that in its operations it will become 
more and more a central bank, If it proves a success as a bank- 
ing proposition, it will come to be in all essential and vital 
particulars a bank-owned central bank with its several branches, 

The board of Federal control and the several Federal reserve 
banks must ultimately come to work in harmony, and one in 
subordination to the other, if the plan is to work at all; and 
when that time shall arrive you will have, in practical opera- 
tion, a central bank. In my opinion, you will not only have a 


central bank, but you will have a central bank domin ated and 
directed in the matter of banking by the banks. 
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I have listened to the discussion of this bill on the part of 
its advocates, particularly by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
REED], the Senator from New York [Mr. O’GormMaN], and the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. SHAFROTH]. After listening to 
their arguments, to their explanations of the bill, its probable 
‘workings and its ultimate effect, we can come to no conclusion 
other than that it is regarded by its advocates as a central 
bank owned by the banks of the country. 

I think the argument presented by the Senator from Missouri 
a few days ago disclosed that in a most conclusive way and 
what ultimately must be the result of this law in the way of 
establishing a central bank. That was plainly the view also 
expressed by the Senator from New York upon yesterday. 

I find last evening, in the discussion of the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. SHAFROTH], even a more explicit statement as to 
that feature of the bill, when the question was squarely pre- 
sented whether it was the design of the advocates of the bill 
to create anything other than a central bank owned by the 
banks of the country. The amendment which was presented 
by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrencock] made the 
issue so clear and distinct that it was necessary to meet the 
proposition, which the Senator from Colorado did in this lan- 
guage: 

T want to say to the Senator from Nebraska that it is nothing but 
human nature which prompts men to say that when our reserves and 
onr capital are in a k we want the control of it. I want to say 
that no matter how many men the Senator consulted, unless there was 
a fair discussion before the people and they determined to come into a 
system where n of thelr money was to be controlled by 
appointments which might in the end drift into a political management, 
that can not be urged with force.. 

You might just as well tear this bill up now if you are going to 
Insert in the bill a provision that when men put $100,000, 0 into 
banks, their own money, they can not control the board of directors 


who handle that money. 
0 * e * Ld 6 „ 


We have shige aga to draw this bill upon the aoe that it is a 
bank of banks. e are not ponang an investment for the people. 
The 2 have hundreds of opportunities to invest. We are not 

vi in this bill for something that will create a rate of interest 


or . 1 
Again, upon the following page, he says: 


We have not any necessity for more people's banks, but we have a 
necessity for a bank of banks, for the purpose of giving discounts to 
banks so that they can prevent runs upon these institutions and thereby 
be of advantage to the people. 


To say, as a matter of fact, that these banks should be people’s 
banks it seems to me is contrary to the very principles of our bill. It 
is diametrically opposed to it. It is absolutely a butchery of the bill 
as it came from the House. You do not want to mix a bank of banks 
with a people's bank or a bank in which opposition or competition 
arises as against the other banks. 

We would need no argument to show that this is a bank of 
banks, a central bank, owned and, in my judgment, controlled 
by the banks of the country other than the argument presented 
by the Senator from Missouri, the Senator from New York, and 
the Senator from Colorado; but I call attention also to a state- 
ment made by Mr. Hepburn, of New York, a noted banker of 
that city, in which he says: 


The measure recognizes and adopts the penap of a central bank, 
Indeed, if it works out as the sponsors of the law hope, It will make all 
8 banks together joint owners of a central dominating 

iar New York Sun in an editorial upon October 29, 1913, 
said: 

The * * din really establishes a central bank A 
although not in form. 7, yah et 

I might quote other views upon this matter, but I take it that 
it is practically admitted—not only admitted, but one of the 
arguments in favor of it—that this is a central bank, a bank of 
banks, controlled by the banks, and that it is designed and in- 
tended to accomplish what a central bank would accomplish. I 
can readily understand why it has taken a different form and a 
different name; but as a practical banking proposition, in its 
practical operations, in its final effect, and in its final results, 
if it is workable at all, it will prove to be a bank owned and 
bank controlled central bank. 

When we come to examine the terms of the bill, we find these 
views fully sustained by the language of the bill itself. Take, 
for instance, the election of the directors. The directorship of 
the Federal reserve banks consists of nine members. three of 
whom are to be elected by fhe banks, and may be elected out of 
their own membership, as I understand. Three others are to be 
elected by the banks, but must be elected from certain avoca- 
tions or certain lines of business; but they are elected by the 
same electorate, in the same way, and by the same power as 
the other three, which gives to the banks the positive and abso- 
lute control of the directorship of the bank. Indeed, it has been 
said here on the floor that it was one of the demands of the 
banks that they should have control of the directorship, and 
that is one of the arguments made by the Senator from Colorado 


in favor of the proposition. I need not stop to argue what a 
tremendous advantage this gives in the matter of control, not- 
withstanding the power of removal. I venture to say that the 
power of removal will have practically no effect in the shaping 
of the business course, the business policies, of the banks. It 
can neyer be used effectively except for flagrant derelictions of 
duty—in the subtle building up of a system it will not be 
effectual. 

Again, the stock of the Federal reserve banks can be owned 
only by the member banks. No one other than a bank is per- 
mitted to purchase the stock, and no one else is permitted to 
be an assignee of the stock. So we have, to begiu with, the 
directorship under the complete control of the banks, and we 
have the stock ownership completely under the control of the 
banks, which places the Federal reserve banks, so far as the 
machinery and the management is concerned, completely and 
absolutely within the control of the member banks. We shall 
find that the real power of the entire system, the vital force 
which will move the entire machinery, rests at last upon and 
is organized around the Federal reserve banks. If we are cor- 
rect, therefore—if, indeed, the friends of the measure are correct 
in saying this is a central bank—then we are correct in the con- 
clusion that it is a privately owned and controlled central bank. 

Mr. President, after we have disposed of the directorship and 
the stock ownership, an important question arises, and that is, 
Who is to issue this currency or to have the initiative with 
reference to its issuance? 

It bas been said that this is. in a measure, taking over the 
control of the currency of the country into the hands of the 
Government, but when we understand that the Federal re- 
serve banks are in complete control as to directorships and as 
to stock ownership of the banks we have gone only a part of 
the way in determining their power and their influence over 
the entire currency of the country, because upon the initiative 
of these banks alone can this currency be put into circulation. 
The Government technically attaches its signature to the cur- 
rency and technically issues the currency, but it has no initia- 
tive with reference to its issuance nor power, in my opinion, 
as a practical proposition, to preyent its contraction. Upon 
the move of these Federal reserve banks, the stock of which is 
owned exclusively by the banks who have a majority of 
the directorship, is this currency to be put into circulation. 
True, the Government can negative, but it can not initlate or 
do anything affirmatively. It must wait until the banks see 
fit to put up the collateral, and when the banks cease to put up 
collateral it must stand by powerless and witness contraction. 

I do not profess to be a financier; I do not profess to speak 
at all as an expert upon these subjects; but one who will 
study this bill from a lawyer's standpoint and undertake to 
locate the power and initiative of those who must act, either 
jointly or separately, with reference to the issuance of cur- 
rency, will have no trouble, in my judgment, in arriving at 
the conclusion that this bill yill enable the banks of the coun- 
try to inflate or contract the currency at will. 

Speaking for myself, I do not believe that is a power which 
should be delegated to corporations or to private institutions. 
It is the business of the Government to provide a sound and 
sufficient volume of currency and money upon which to do the 
business of the country. It is a governmental power. It is 
one of the functions of sovereignty. -The Government should 
exercise that power itself and not depend upon the initiative 
of private institutions. 

I shall be glad to be told, if I am in error, by those who 
understand the subject of finance and currency from an expert 
or a banking standpoint; I shall be glad to be informed how 
and wherein the Government in this instance can exercise any 
power, except in one respect, and that is a negative power. 

No money can be issued, no currency can be provided, unless 
the banks of the country say that they desire it. If $300,000,000 
of currency is put up, it is within the power of the banks to 
cease to put up their collateral, and then you must commence 
to collect the money with which to pay for the collateral that 
is up. Contraction immediately begins, and it is not within 
the power of the Government to prevent it. 

This, sir, seems to me a tremendous power. When we con- 
template how such power fattens by what it feeds upon, it 
seems to me a fearful power. It congregates and assembles 
the whole money power of this country, the power which is to 
direct and control the currency and the credits of the country, 
and thereby the business and the wage of the country, and 
when assembled it turns it over im all substantial things to 
private interests. It delegates or delivers over to private cor- 
porations and to private interests thus assembled and combined 
the most potential instrumentality of commerce. It takes from 
the people a sovereign right and parcels it out to those whose 
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prime interest must be that of gain, and, not satisfied with giv- 
ing over to private interest the sole use and monopoly of cur- 
rency and credits, it gives them the astounding privilege to 
say how much we shall haye or how much we shall not have. 
When you consider how rapidly small things of this kind, small 
beginnings in the way of special privilege, grow into dominating 
forces, this seems to me a step that we must inevitably and 
sorely regret. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Rosinson in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator from Ne- 
braska? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Is the Senator referring to both drafts 
of the bill as presented here by the Banking and Currency 
Committee? 

Mr. BORAH. I am referring to what is called the Owen 
bill, the administration bill, at present. 

There has been a great deal said of late years as to the con- 
duct of the banks in the business world. I am not one who 
believes in attacking indiscriminately and without sufficient 
foundation a large class of people, many of whom are among 
our best people and best citizens. We all know, however—we 
can not shut our eyes to the fact—that there are large banking 
institutions in this country which do not confine themselves to 
banking; in other words, they do not follow a legitimate line 
of banking, They enter into all kinds of speculation and pro- 
motion, the direction and control of business matters, and 
through their influence in the banking world direct matters 
upon the outside, wholly disconnected from banking. 

I read here a statement which was published over the signa- 
ture of the senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE], 
in his periodical, in which he says: 


On the 13th of December, 1911, speaking at a bankers’ banquet in 
Chicago— 


Mentioning a prominent banker—this banker said: 


“I believe the money power now lies in the hands of a dozen men. 
I plead guilty to being one, in the last analysis, of those men.” 


The same distinguished citizen, so influential and prominent 
in the banking world and a man of acknowledged great ability, 
speaking of this Federal directorship, said: 


It is provided that each of these Federal reserve banks shall have 
nine directors, three of whom shall be elected by the member banks 
from bankers in the district, and three by the member banks from among 
the business men of the district who are not bankers, and who shal 
e represent the agricultural, commercial, and industrial interests 
of that section. Three additional are to be selected by the Federal 
reserve board at Washington, one of whom shall be designated by 
that board as Federal reserve agent and who shall have an office in the 
premises of the Federal reserve bank and be the chairman of its board 
of directors. The board thus constituted shall have the right to elect 
its own officers and manage its own business, subject to such super- 
vision and control of the Federal reserve board as has been provide: 

So far as I can see, this is satisfactory, except that I think the 
Federal reserve agent, who it is provided will represent the Govern- 
ment on the board, should not be its chairman, even though, as I under- 
stand from the authors of the bill, this is meant to be only an 3 
position, and it is not intended he should have anything to do wit! 
managing the business than his Influence as one director would give him. 


Mr. President, I would not lead any attack upon the bankers 
as such, They are just as good and no better, just as bad and 
no worse than the common run of mankind. They are a capable, 
vigilant, and most worthy class of people as a whole. I am not 
able, however, to bring myself to believe that it is a wise thing 
to establish in this country a power to control our currency 
and turn that power over to any class of men. Such a power 
should not be delegated, and especially it should not be delegated 
to so small and so powerful a class as has just been described by 
this able and farseeing financier. I do not care how high their 
standing or their character may be, such power is not to be 
delegated by a sovereign government to private corporations 
or to individuals. We have wandered far from the teachings 
of our fathers—that the duty of providing the currency of the 
country and regulating and controlling it belongs to the Goy- 
ernment, and not to private individuals or to corporations. 

In the investigation which was being carried forward a few 
days in the city of St. Louis with reference to the affairs of 
the Frisco road, it is said—this is taken from the testimony: 


„Have the Frisco and the Chicago & Eastern Illinois not suffered by 
their relations with bankers?” asked Mr. Brown. 

„Well, the bankers paid all they could afford to for the securities,” 
said Mr. Yoakum. 

“Could you have obtained higher prices from other bankers?” 

4 TODE Snow, We were not in a position to go to outside bankers.” 

“Why not?” 

“The system of banking looks to the directing influence of the rail- 
roads in making investments. and it is customary for a railroad corpo- 
ration to stay as near the bankers Interested as possible.” 


That was a polite and a courteous way of admitting a very 
far-reaching truth. 


Mr. President, this bill, as it comes to the Senate, bearing the 
name of the distinguished Senator from Oklahoma, and the 
amendment which is proposed, present clearly and fairly to this 
body the question whether we are in favor of giving over to 
the Government the directorship of the Federal bank or leaving 
it in the hands of those whose prime interest must be that of 
personal gain. The issue is clearly presented. We can not 
dodge it. We can not evade it. We must meet it in this amend- 
ment. To my way of thinking there can be no sound reason 
against Government control of the directorship, whatever may 
be sald as to the stock ownership, which reaches into a differ< 
ent field of finance. 

The question of control of the directorship, standing by itself, 
ought to be resolved in favor of the Government. There may be 
arguments as to the stock ownership which do not apply to 
this; but as to the control of these fountain sources of power 
under this great measure, it should be in the Government of the 
United States alone. 

If, in this country, we have reached the time when the banks 
may say to us, You must have this system or have none,” it is 
almost time that the Senate of the United States shall say, “ We 
will not conform to the business demands of the country, but 
the business demands of the country shall conform to the best 
interests of the Government.” I shall show in a few moments 
by a brief reference to the German system that a government 
control may be in perfect accord with sound finance and safe 
banking. i 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I was interested in the quotation which the 
Senator read. If I remember rightly, that was a declaration by 
the president of the largest bank in Chicago; and he stated that 
12 men, of whom he was one, controlled or could control the 
finances of the country. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; I read that. 

Mr. BRISTOW. He also stated that the method of selecting 
the directors of the regional national banks as provided in the 
Owen bill was entirely satisfactory to him. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; I read that, also. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Does not the Senator think that is conclu- 
sive evidence that the position taken last night by the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. SHarrorH] and the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Owen] is in exact accord with that of the great 
financiers who say they now control the finances of the United 
States? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, as I said a moment ago, the 
Senator from Colorado, who is always frank and perfectly can- 
did, stated without hesitation that this was designed to be a 
bank-controlled directorship; that the banks required that as a 
prerequisite of coming into the system; and as I understand, 
the distinguished Senator, having taken that position, goes 
further and says that in order to make the system a workable 
one it is necessary to satisfy the banks upon this matter and 
give them this power and this control. 

Mr, SHAFROTH. Subject to the checks which we have upon 
it in the Federal reserve board, and the power to remove the 
three directors named by the banks who represent industry, 
agriculture, and cominerce. 

Mr. BORAH. Precisely. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. My position was further to the effect that 
we would have no system at all otherwise, because the banks 
would not come into it if they did not have a majority of the 
directorate of the Federal reserve bank. 

Mr. BORAH. That was the position I understood the Sena- 
tor from Colorado to take. 

I want to read, in this connection, a declaration by Mr. 
Webster, made in 1840. I shall have occasion in connection 
with another feature of the bill to quote more fully from Mr. 
Webster; but I wish now to read from his speech in Wall Street 
in 1840 upon this particular subject. He says: 

In the next place, I hold that the regulation of the currency, 
whether metallic or paper—that a just and safe supervision over that 
which virtually performs the office of money and constitutes the 
medium of exchange, whatever it may be-—necessariiy pertains to 
government; that it is one of the necessary and indispensable pre- 
rogatives of government. 

I ought not to have very much trouble in impressing that 
upon the mind of the majority members of this body. That 
question would be expected to meet with more opposition upon 
niy side of the Chamber than upon theirs. But at the present 
time, under the tremendous infiuence and the immeasurable 
momentum with which we are moving along certain lines in 
these affairs, both parties in this Chamber are yielding to the 
proposition of the private control of that which belongs alone 
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to the sovereign power of the Government. We are giving over 
to private corporations powers which the Government alone 
should exercise. 

Again, Mr. Webster said in the same speech: 

Hence it is true that, in the absence of all Government control and 
supervision, the wisdom and discretion regulating the amount of money 
afloat at any time in the community are but the aggregate of the 
wisdom and discretion of all the banks collectively considered, each 
individual bauk acting from the promptings of its own interest without 
concert with others and not from any sense of public duty, In my 
judgment such a regulator or such a mode of regulating the currency 
and of deciding what shall be the amount of money at any time existing 
in the community is unsafe and untrustworthy and is one to which 
we never can look to guard us against those excessive expansions and 
contractions which have prod: such injurious consequences. Hence 
arises my view of the duty of the Government to take the care and 
control of the issues of these local institutions, and thereby to guard 
the community against the evils of an excessive circulation. 

Mr SHIVELY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. SHIVELY. The last excerpt which the Senator read was 
also from Mr. Webster? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHIVELY. And delivered in 1840? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SHIVELY. I think Mr, Webster at that time occupied 
a position in favor of the old national bank as against the State 
banks; and was he not directing himself to a defense of a 
central national bank? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. Webster, as it is known, had in previous 
years prior to 1840 advocated the extension of the charter of 
the Second Bank of the United States. Mr. Webster was un- 
doubtedly a believer in the extension of that charter. But no 
one can come to any other conclusion, after a full examination 
of Mr. Webster's views upon this subject, than that he believed 
that the real vice of the Second Bank of the United States was 
that it was not sufficiently under public control; that while it 
was the best that that emergency would permit them to enjoy 
in other words, while he was not in favor of its destruction— 
in all his arguments in favor of the bank he urged more and 
more the complete regulation and control not only of our metallic 
money but of our paper money by the Government. Nowhere 
does he state that the vice of the Second Bank of the United 
States was that of too much of private control, but all in all 
his logic would lead to complete Government control. I can 
come to no other conclusion, after examining the speeches and 
in the light of the debate, that if Mr. Webster had lived at this 
time the logic of his position would drive him to a bank com- 
pletely controlled by the Government, not only with reference 
to metallic money, but he would go further and he would make 
paper money issued by the bank equal in all respects as to 
money power to the metallic money which is its redeemer. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield further to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Was there eyer any serious question at that 
or any other time about its being the exclusive function of the 

Government to control in the matter of metallic money? 
Was not the issue on a paper-money question? 

Mr. BORAH. Very largely so. 

Mr. SHIVELY. I do not recall any instances in which a 
public man argued seriously against the Government having 
full and complete control of the coinage and regulation of the 
metallic money. As I recall that long dispute, it was a contro- 
yersy between those who believed in a national bank with cer- 
tain supervisory power exercised by the Federal Government 
and those who were opposed to any such an institution. 

Mr. BORAH. In what the Senator has said, is it presented 
as a question or as a distinct statement? 

Mr. SHIVELY. I presented the question whether, in the 
Senator's opinion, Mr. Webster's position had anything to do 
with the control of the metallic-money supply? While the ques- 
tion of metallic money was incidentally mentioned by him in 
his speech, I do not think there was any point of controversy on 
the question. 

Mr. BORAH. I think the Senator is largely correct, which, 
to my mind, makes this provision here all the more conclusive 
along the line which I am seeking to direct the attention of the 
Senate, because Mr, Webster was careful to say: 

Tn the next place, I hold that the regulation of the currency, whether 
metallic or paper— 3 

That is, whether coin or whether it is mere currency redeem- 
able in colin 
that a and safe su over that which virtual rms the 
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may be, necessarily to government; that it Is one of the neces- 
sary and indispensable prerogatives of government. 

It will be seen how far-reaching and how specific this state- 
ment is when analyzed. He goes so far as to say that the regu- 
lation and control of that which performs the office of money is 
an indispensable prerogative of government—an indispensable 
prerogative. 

A stronger statement. This speech was made in Wall Street 
by Mr. Webster, was made under very extraordinary circum- 
stances, and was perhaps the most explicit and advanced state- 
ment of his views ou currency that he ever made. It is well 
worth the perusal of those who have become the devotees of 
corporation issued and controlled currency. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Did Mr. Webster go so far as to insist on a 
Government owned and controlled bank or simply a Government- 
controlled bank? 

Mr. BORAH. He did not in specific terms, as I remember, 
refer to a Government-owned bank, but what he was undertak- 
ing to show was the necessity of the Government in its way, 
whatever that might be, controlling the volume of the cur- 
rency of the country 
Pan ARNEL I understand that to have been his position 

n 

Mr. BORAH. And depriving the private institutions of the 
power to inflate or to contract the currency. In other words, he 
looked upon banking and currency as separate and distinct 
affairs and belonging to separate and distinct fields of activity; 
that so far as building up individual credit was concerned it 
was the business of the individual or bank. He believed it the 
duty of the Government to furnish a sound volume of money 
and currency with which to do the business of the country, and 
then it was the business of the individual or the private cor- 
poration to build up his or its own credit. That was the view 
of Mr. Webster. I say this notwithstanding he argued for the 
extension of the charter of the second Bank of the United 
States. But his views went far beyond the provision of that 
charter in the matter of Government control. 

So in this instance we are doing one of two things; we are 
either issuing this currency, and if so we should have the sole 
and absolute control of it, or else we are loaning the credit of 
the Government to private individuals and to private corpora- 
tions to enable them to build up their credit. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. Webster's contention centered around 
the idea that the issne function is a distinctly governmental 
function as distinguished from a banking function. 

Mr. BORAH. That was Mr. Webster's view? 

Mr. SHIVELY. Yes. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I understand the Senator from Idaho 
takes the position that under the bill reported by the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] the regional reserve bank will be 
controlled by the banking interests and that so controlled it will 
practically have the power, under the terms of the Owen bill, 
1 a as or expand at will the currency provided for in the 

Now, that vice does not belong to the bill which I had the 
honor to report. The Senator from Idaho is correct when he 
states that the Democratic Party is committed against the doc- 
trine of permitting a bank or any other organization controlled 
by banks or private individuals to have the power to control 
the volume of the currency. 

The Democratic platform of 1908 contained this clause: 

We believe that in so far as the needs of commerce require an 
emergency currency, such currency should be issued and controlled by 
the Federal Government, and loaned on adequate security to National 
and State banks. 

Under the terms of the Owen bill it will be issued by the 
Government, but it will be controlled by the five out of the nine 
members of the regional board of directors. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Idaho yield to me to make an observation? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The Owen bill does not give the power to 
bankers to contract the currency. It gives the power to bankers, 
subject to the coutrol of the Federal reserve board, to expand 
the currency. But the bill of the Senator from Nebraska pro- 
vides for an absolute retirement of fhe national-bank notes 
without providing any permanent currency in their place. Not 
only that, but the bill of the Senator from Nebraska gives no 
discretion in either the issuing of notes or the discounting of 
paper, whereas it is left to the Federal reserve board under the 
Owen bill, So, if you take the question of expansion or con- 
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traction, the theory of the Senator’s own bill is that bank 
after bank can come up, no matter what it is, and have its 
paper discounted and, within limits, of course, withdraw it. 
According to the Owen bill they can not contract the present 
amount of currency, but under the Hitchcoek bill they can con- 
tract it 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield further to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator from Colorado is mistaken; 
and he is also mistaken when he assumes that the Democratic 
Party is in favor of maintaining the present national-bank cur- 
rency. The Democratic platform of the year 1900 contained 
this provision: 

A permanent national-bank e „secured by Government bonds, 
must haye a permanent debt to rest upon; and if the bank currency is 
to. Increase, the debt must ao increase. The Republican currency 
scheme is therefore a scheme for fastening upon the taxpayers a per- 
petual and growing debt. 

The policy of the Democratic Party has been against this 
national-bank currency, and in providing for its retirement 
the section of the committee which I represent has not only 
conformed to good financial teaching but it has conformed 
to the teaching of the Democratic Party as expressed in its 
platform. 

Now, the Senator from Colorado is not correct when he 
states that no provision is made in this bill for supplying pe 
currency needed to take the place of this other currency, De- 
cause the bill specifically provides that every one of the thou- 
sands of banks joining this system shall have the privilege, as 
a matter of right, to secure rediscounts for its paper at the 
regional reserve bank, and no option is left in the board of 
directors to grant those discounts. Furthermore, no option is 
left in the board of control at Washington to grant the cur- 
rency which the regional reserve bank may call for in order to 
meet the demands of the regional reserve bank. 

Furthermore, it is especially provided in the bill that when 
the reserve banks buy the 2 per cent bonds now belonging to 
the national banks, serving as a basis for currency, they can 
use those bonds as the basis for securing currency from the 
Treasury or they can present them at the Treasury and secure 
3 per cent gold notes, and they can use those gold notes as a 
basis for securing currency. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, yes; but that is all discretionary. 
Our bill provides that whenever you retire national-bank notes 
you shall reissue a note in its place. While it may be that 
your currency will fill the vacuum that would exist by retiring 
circulation, yet, as a matter of fact, we do not know whether 
this 30, 60, 90, and 100 day paper will maintain a currency 
sufficient to keep that. For that reason it seems to me our 
plan is safer. 

Now, I will say that I am not in love with the national-bank 
currency, but I prefer the national-bank currency to no cur- 
rency atall. It is infinitely better than none. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator is entirely mistaken in say- 
ing that it is discretionary. There is no diseretion in the di- 
rectors of the reserve board as to meeting the demands of the 
thousands of banks who serve the public. They must be met; 
the paper must be discounted; and if the reserve bank lacks 
the cash with which to discount it, it must apply to the Federal 
board, and the Federal board must issue the currency. There 
is no discretion. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I was referring to the one-year 3 per cent 
note as the basis of circulation. That is entirely discretionary. 
There is no doubt about that. As to the other point, my con- 
tention has been, and it is in accord with the testimony of a 
number of witnesses who appeared before us, that there would 
not be a sufficient quantity of this 30, 60, and 90 day paper to 
take the place of national-bank notes. It seems to me from the 
statement made by the Senator from Massachusetts—and it 
was a provision which he boasted of—that there would be a re- 
tirement of $50,000,000 every year of the national-bank notes. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator states that there may not be 
enough 30, 60, and 90 day paper. Why has he put in his bill a 
provision that six months paper should be used? He knows 
that in a large part of the country the banks deal in little else 
than six months paper. He has made no provision whateyer 
for them to get this currency or secure any of these discounts. 
He knows that the agricultural processes of the West and South 
make it necessary for borrowers to borrow on six months paper. 
He knows that when they borrow for six months the paper 
which they give is just as commercial, just as legitimate and 
liquidates itself automatically just as securely as the 60 or 90 
day paper in the manufacturing or mercantile regions of the 


East. Yet the bill makes no provision whatever for that great 
mass of paper in those thousands of banks. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield further to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr, SHAFROTH. The length of the date of the paper that 
can be discounted involves an entirely different question. The 
one thing that the banks have recognized is that they must 
hare short-time paper. The Bank of England does not take 
any paper in exeess of 28 days. The Aldrich bill provided for 
not exceeding 28 days. Every one of the banks of Europe pro- 
yides for short-time paper. Such a thing as 180-day paper, 
except in relation to foreign drafts, is unknown iu the banks 
of the world with relation to discount. It is not on the ground 
that it is not safe. Mortgages are perfectly safe. It is upon 
the ground that a bank must stand ready to cash drafts, to 
rediscount paper; that it must have the money ready and must 
come in readily and exactly on time. 

There is not any question but that the paper of Woodward & 
Lothrop down here, if they gave a promissory note for 30 or 60 
days, is as good paper as you could get in the world. Yet you 
could not discount that paper under this bill, and the reason 
why you could not is that this must represent a transaction in 
commerce. It means that if Woodward & Lothrop buy goods 
and give a draft in payment, that becomes a subject of discount, 
but if they give a note simply for adding to their already large 
building it can not be discounted. The experience of the banks 
of Europe has demonstrated that the one paper which never 
fails is the paper representing a transaction in commerce and 
which is limited to a short period of time. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I do not desire to lead the 
Senate back into ancient history for any considerable length 
of time, and I shall not; but I remind my colleagues and asso- 
clates that we have tried in this country several times this 
bankers’ bank, a central bank privately owned, privately con- 
trolled. Every time that we have tried it the bank itself, as a 
business proposition, as a banking proposition, has been efficient 
and successful, but the people of the United States, notwith- 
standing that these institutions have been efficient and success- 
ful of themselves as banking institutions, have invariably torn 
them down and cast them aside, because they were in contrà- 
vention of what they believed to be fundamental principles of 
our Government; that it gave a concentration of power or a 
centralization of power which was calculated to intrude and 
always did intrude upon the real powers and functions of the 
Government, and ultimately seeking to control the Government 
both politically and financially, ` 

The Bank of North America which was organized in 1781 as 
the result of the advice of Mr. Morris, the patriot financier of 
the Revolution. It was in many respects a most eminent suc- 
cess. At the time that the charter was granted we were 
practically bankrupt. We were unabie to feed and clothe our 
soldiers; the soldiers were in mutiny; our lotteries and our 
loans had been exhausted; and it was a serious question 
whether we could maintain the victories which our soldiers 
were winning upon the field by reason of our breakdown in 
a financial and business way. 

This bank was organtzed. It gave us a stable and uniform 
currency. It enabled us practically to maintain that which our 
soldiers had won. Mr. Wilson, afterwards Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, said that it was the 
source and parent of our credit; that as such it was hated by 
the enemies of America and loved by her friends. 

Yet, Mr. President, notwithstanding the patriotic environ- 
ments which surreunded the organization of that bank and 
the great service which it performed for the American people, 
within the short period of four years It was challenged by 
reason of its activity in politics, because it had a tendency to 
establish classes in this country, because it was monarchical 
in its nature, and such a war of pamphlets and such a debate 
ensued that within four years after the bank was organized 
its charter was repealed by the Congress of the United States. 
Why? It certainly was not by reason of its failure as a fnan- 
cial institution. It was not, certainly, by reason of its having 
failed to do that which its authors claimed it would do; but 
the people were opposed to that form of banking which enabled 
the banks of the country or the moneyed interest to control the 
money and the currency of the country. 

The first Bank of the United States, as we all know, was 
organized as the result of the advice of the most remarkable 
genius, in my judgment, who ever dealt with the science of 
government, and that was Mr. Hamilton. It was a success 


from the hour it was organized. It paid 9 per cent of dividends 
from the day of its organization. Six hundred and seventy-one 
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thousand dollars was distributed to the Government alone as 
a result of the increase of value upon the Government's stock. 
Mr. Gallatin, Mr. Jefferson’s Secretary of the Treasury, ear- 


nestly recommended the extension of its charter. It was in 
every sense a success as a banking institution. But so strong 
became the public sentiment against that institution, and its 
very success fed the opposition, that even such men as Mr. Clay 
and that class of men denounced it as inimical and unfriendly 
to republican institutions. It was refused its charter, not be- 
cause it was a failure as a business and banking proposition, 
not because it had failed both to establish a uniform currency 
and bring us out of the quagmire of repudiation, but because 
the people looked upon it as unfriendly to our system of goy- 
ernment, and it had to go. 

As a result of its going we again suffered financial distress, 
almost universal bankruptcy, until the second Bank of the 
United States was established. The second Bank of the United 
States, when it was established, was provided with a board of 
directors of 25 men. The Government appointed 5; the stock- 
holders, if I remember correctly, appointed 20. The Govern- 
ment had an interest in that bank. The first president of the 
bank, a Mr. Jones, was elected as the result of the activities of 
Mr. Madison and his Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Dallas. 
From the hour, Mr. President, that that bank was organized 
it went into politics, It could not stay out of politics. They 
would not permit it to stay out of polities, It was a political 
institution from the hour it was organized until its demise. 

It is a notorious fact, however, that as a business proposi- 
tion it was a success. It established a uniform currency. It 
did that which the Government could not do, it succeeded in 
restoring specie payments. In all the reports made by it in 
the later years of its life the business feature of it was a conceded 
proposition. Nevertheless, it was drawn so close to the Govern- 
ment that it became a question whether the Government would 
control the bank or the bank control the Government, and the 
impartial investigator of history will have to conclude that the 
bank got considerably the best of it. It advanced the salaries 
of Congressmen. Mr. Jones himself, the president, accepted 
$1,800 as part of the profits on the speculation of the stock. 
Baltimore and Philadelphia became centers of corruption, both 
politically and financially, because of the conduct of the bank. 
Editors were purchased or large loans made to their papers, 
and they changed their views on politics as soon as the loan 
was made. More than one newspaper, when the investigation 
came, was found to have large overdrafts or mortgages with 
the banks. It was found that their views with reference to 
the extension of the charter and such things changed about the 
time the loan was made. In more ways than one the bank 
became active in politics. = 

I think the destruction of the second Bank of the United 
States, judged alone by the rules of business and economics, 
might be set down as a mistake. Business disaster, almost 
universal bankruptcy, suicide, and crime followed in the wake 
of its ruin. But judged in the light of the larger question of 
the ultimate interests and final success of free government, it 
was a wise and patriotic thing to do. There must always be 
in this country something more important than the mere ques- 
tion of business success. Whatever question there may be as 
to the method of its taking off, its taking off was necessary. 
The time was fast approaching when its great power, ramifying 
with its branches the whole country, was to dominate the 
affairs of the Republic, political as well as financial. Its impu- 
dent exertion of power was no less effective because subtle and 
silent and accompanied by daily disayowals. 

The commanding figure of this bank war, as we all know, 
was Andrew Jackson. Men still dispute his claim to states- 
manship, but no one has ever doubted his patriotism. On the 
roll of those into whose every fiber, moral and intellectual, has 
entered that passion for country, which passes all other ties and 
obligations, his name by common consent is placed among the 
foremost. He was also democratic. He professed the faith, 
which is a common thing; he lived up to the faith, which is an 
uncommon thing. With an intuition amounting almost to in- 
spiration he divined the forces which were at war with demo- 
cratic institutions, and with a courage equal to the courage 
which he placed against the aggressions of a foreign foe he gave 
them battle. It never occurred to him to measure the injury 
to the passing hour any more than it occurred to him as he 
stood with his untrained frontiersmen waiting for the approach 
of the regulars to estimate the dead and wounded which might 
be found after the fight. He was convinced, intuitively con- 
yinced, that this miscegenation of government and monopoly 
was fostering a condition at enmity with the true interests of 
the Republic, and he counted not the cost which his country- 
men might have to pay to be rid of it. Others might have pro- 


ceeded with more wisdom as to methods, but none there was 
whose judgment was so accurate and reliable as to the necessity 
of action. And to this day, distressing as were the conditions 
which followed, universal as was the suffering which ensued, 
the people still range themselyes on the side of Jackson and de- 
clare he was right—that the suffering was but an incident to a 
great contest for a great principle and a right theory of govern- 
ment. We will do well to consider this feeling so prevalent 
among our people, and justly so, in formulating a credit and 
currency system in the midst of these tremendous tendencies 
toward centralization and monopoly. 

If the banks of the United States are able to say, “ You shall 
have no system unless it is such a system as we will dictate,” 
it is time for us to say, as Jackson said, “ We will not estimate 
the cost which is necessary to establish a proper system.” Give 
the Government control. Whatever else we do, let us not trifle 
with semipublic control; we should make it as complete as 
possible, 

Mr. President, I shall vote for the Hitchcock amendment 
because it is a step substantially in the direction of absolute 
Government control. I should very much prefer to vote for a 
proposition which would establish a Government bank, under 
the absolute control of the Government. If I had my way 
about it, all currency would be issued through a Government 
bank. The private banks, under proper regulation, might estab- 
lish their credit system, but they should not provide or put into 
existence the currency of the country. I would treat the cur- 
rency question wholly apart from the banking question. In my 
judgment, the giving of this board of directors over to the Gov- 
ernment is a substantial step in the direction of complete 
Government control. 

Mr, President. I shall detain the Senate only a few moments 
longer; but I wish to briefly outline what I understand to be 
the German system of banking and currency. Germany had 
very much the same question to deal with which we have; she 
had the same diversified interests, the different banks—31 issu- 
ing banks—different States, with their different currency sys- 
tems; and it took Germany five years to draw them into one 
uniform system, over which presides the great Reichsbank of 
Germany, 

When the German Empire was formed its greatest problem 
was the establishing of a Federal banking and currency system— 
she had proceeded far in her commercial union, but her 
monetary affairs were different and most embarrassing. 

She had a different coinage system in at least seven of her 
different States—also all the German States save one were on a 
silver standard. She had on hand a vast amount of paper 
money, both Government and bank notes. The State banks, 
which were private concerns mostly, were issuing notes. Be- 
fore the foundation of the Empire there were 31 banks of issue. 

The North German Confederation of July, 1867, and later 
the constitution of the German Empire of 1871 gave the con- 
federation, and afterwards the Empire, the regulation of coin- 
age, weights, and measures and the emission of funded and 
unfunded paper money, also the general regulation of banking. 

Immediately after the peace with France the Imperial Gov- 
ernment took up in earnest the money question and the subject 
of the mint in 1871. The coinage or mint act was not finally 
signed until July 9, 1873. ‘This law established the gold 
standard, 

In July, 1873, the Reichstag passed a law providing that 
paper money issued by the various Federal States should be 
withdrawn by not later than January 1, 1876, and replaced by 
imperial paper money. 

April 30, 1874, the act concerning the imperial paper money 
was passed. It replaced all State paper and provided for a 
uniform imperial paper money. 

As the individual banks of issue had all been private institu- 
tions, the subject of vested interests became the important ques- 
tion. The conviction finally gained ground that there had to be 
a central power, a central bank which would exercise a domi- 
nant infiuence over the diversified monetary institutions. They 
had in Prussia already a central bank which had exercised this 
directing influence to some extent, so they set about to trans- 
form the Prussian bank into a Reichsbank to act for all 
Germany. 

In 1874 a bill was laid before the Bundesrath which abandoned 
for the time being the establishment of a Reichsbank and was 
content with simply formulating the general principles for the 
regulation of existing banks of issue. When the bill went to 
the Reichstag it was determined to consider first a central 
bank. On certain terms Prussia finally ceded to the Empire the 
Prussian bank. The act creating the Reichsbank was published 
March 4, 1875. The fundamental principles of the bank (a) the 
right of issuing notes through imperial law; (b) notes now 
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legal tender —a subject which I propose to discuss later; (e) 
circulation of foreign bank notes based on the standard of the 
Empire prohibited; (d) bank notes to be issued in denomina- 
tions of 20, 50, 100, 200, 500, 1,000, and multiples of 1,000 marks; 
(e) bank pledged to redeem notes at all times full value; (f) 
issuing banks not allowed to accept bills; (g) must publish as- 
sets and liabilities four times a month; (h) limit of issue in 
excess of 5 per cent taxed; (i) reserve must be German coin, 
imperial treasury notes, notes of other German banks, gold 
bullion, or foreign coin; (j) Empire did not invest in the stock; 
stock owned by private individuals; (k) the officers of the bank 
can not own any shares in the bank; (1) the accounts are audited 
by a board of accountants of the Empire; (m) shareholders 
have little to do with the management except in the way of 
expert advice; they exercise their authority through a general 
meeting or selected committee; (n) the Reichsbank can not 
establish branches; (o) the Government shares a certain por- 
tion of the profits of the business; (p) bank limited to the kinds 
of business it may do, 

At the head of the bank stands the chancellor of the Empire, 
who directs the whole management under and in accordance 
with the bank act. The directorate, according to law, must 
obey his orders. He is president of the curatorium, which su- 
pervises the Reichsbank on behalf of the Empire. 

The directorium is the managing and executive body. Its 
members are official representatives of the bank. It is the cen- 
tral managing body of the bank, although it may check up 
higher offices. The directorium is a board with a president and 
vice president and six other members. President and members 
appointed for life, appointed by the Emperor after nomination 
by the Bundesrath. The bank has power to establish branches 
and has what is called main branches and subordinate branches. 
These branches are ultimately wholly under the supervision 
and control of the Reichsbank. ‘The main branches are estab- 
lished only in the main places or cities. The Reichsbank may 
establish branches of its own motion or it may be ordered to 
do so by the Bundesrath. 

The economic importance of the Reichsbank depends on its 
right to issue notes. This right enables the bank to adapt 
within certain limits the monetary circulation to fluctuating de- 
mands for money. It constitutes the bank of final resource of 
money in the Empire. Notes of the bank were made legal 
tender by act of June 1, 1909. The bank must have for one- 
third of the notes issued gold imperial treasury notes, bullion, 
or foreign coin in its vault. If the bank issues notes above a 
stated amount, it pays 5 per cent to the imperial treasury from 
the notes overissued. The note circulation in excess of cash 
reseryes must be covered by discounted bills maturing in at 
least three months, upon which there are two or three parties 
liable. Every bank is bound to accept its own notes for pay- 
ment at full face value at head office or branches. Notes were 
first issued for amounts of 100. 200, 500, or 1,000 or a multiple of 
1,000 marks, but by the act of February 20, 1906, denominations of 
20 and 50 marks are now allowed. The notes of the bank have 
increased rapldly—i876, 684,900,000; 1899, 1,141,800,000 marks. 

As I have said, notes were first issued for certain amounts, 
but the law has been since changed, allowing larger denomina- 
tions. 

At least one-third of the notes issued must be covered by 
coin, imperial treasury notes or bullion, and if the limit of 
issue in excess of cash holdings is exhausted a 5 per cent tax 
is levied to the benefit of the national treasury. 

The regulation that metal and imperial treasury notes equal 
at least one-third of the notes in circulation is absolute. 

The Reichsbank must publish its current rate of discount, 
The central committee must be consulted regarding the discount 
rate to be fixed by the Reichsbank directorate. 

Bills purchased must have at least two unconditional guar- 
antors who do not belong to the same business, 

The bank endeavors to require that a bill in the moment of 
its formation starts from a completed transfer of property be- 
tween the parties Hable on it and when paid will balance the 
transfer. 

A high discount rate is calculated to attract gold from abroad 
and to prevent a flow of gold to other countries, because it 
offers a favorable opportunity for investment of international 
capital. 

The Imperial Bank is owned wholly by private shareholders, 
but is under the exclusive control of the Government, 

The bank is allowed to fix the amount of uncovered notes, 
For all above that sum it must have in its reserves an equal 
amount of cash; but this is not inflexible, for the bank upon 
paying 5 per cent tax may issue uncovered notes in excess of 
the prescribed limits, but its reserves must never fall at any 
time to less than one-third of its outstanding circulation. 


Mr. President, we see from this plan how Germany has 
solved her financial problem, which was as difficult, certainly. 
as the one with which we have to deal. She has done so by 
establishing a Goyernment-controlled bank, in which the stock 
is owned by her private citizens, the success of which, I ap- 
prehend, will not be questioned by anyone familiar with the 
financial history of that country for the last 20 years. If, as 
I said a moment ago, I could have my way, I should be glad 
to vote for a Government bank which would be completely 
controlled by the Government and the stock thereof owned by 
private individuals. I am not likely to have that opportunity 
and shall therefore vote for such amendments as lead in that 
direction. I believe the time is near at hand, however, when 
we will establish a bank controlled by the Government and 
owned by the people. Such a plan would not destroy our free 
banking system, but it would enable the Government to per- 
form its functions in the matter of currency and banking. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I hold in my hand a clipping 
from the New York World of date December 7, which I wish 
read. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Secretary will read as requested, 

The Secretary read as follows: 

WASHINGTON, December 7, 1913. 

The fight which the National City Bank of New York has been wae 
the Treasury Department and the administration since President Wilson 
entered the White House on March 4 reached a climax to-day when 
Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo served notice on Milton E. Ailes, 
the Washington representative of the Wall Street bankers, that he and 
his employers must change their tactics in some respects or there will 
be an accounting. 

e Immediate cause of the situation arose from the culmination of 
the skirmish between the local financial interests which resulted in the 
absorption of the United States Trust Co. by the Munsey Trust 
last week. But a long series of circumstances which have been occur- 
ring with remarkable regularity since last March is behind the situation. 

he administration has had circumstantial evidence tending to support 
the belief that the National City Bank has inspired much. of the criti- 
cism against the Treasury Department for the purpose of discrediting 
{ts activities. The reasons given for the attitude of the New Yorkers 
have been twofold—first, a well-defined determination to defeat the 
poses of the banking and currency bill, and, secondly, resentment at 
eying had an end put to the preferential treatment which it has re- 
ceived at the Treasury Department during the last 16 years. 

Just as soon as Mr, McAdoo came to Washington a woman whom the 
National City Bank had installed in the Treasury Department to get 
advance information on the conditions of banks and other matters of 
Interest to the big Wall Street group was removed. Immediately the 
Secretary and Assistant Secretary, John Skelton Williams, were criti- 
cized severely by the agents of the Wall Street oup. 2 

From that time on Washington has been filled with rumors that 
were unfriendly to Secreta cAdoo and Mr. Williams. It is alleged 
that many of these rumors have been traced to the doors of the Riggs 
Bank or the American Seurity & Trust Co., one of the local affiliates. 

Several years ago Eldridge E. Jordan, a young Texan, scarcely out 
of the twenties, injected himself into the local financial situation, mach 
to the discomfort of the older up of bankers who follow the lead of 
the Riggs National. Gradually Jordan made inroads into the local 
business. He merged half a dozen institutions into the United States 
Trust Co, and he advertised widely high rates of interest and superior 
accommodations, 

An entente cordiale was established between virtually all the other 
banks in the city with the exception of the United States Trust Co. and 
a few small institutions which stood together. Ugly rumors crystallized 
into direct statements that the Glover-Alles-Stellwagen.Be Norment 
group proposed to “get” the Jordan crowd. 

For several months rumors were whispered about Washington with 
remarkable frequency that the United States Trust Co, and Its 65,000 
bape ng ie mostly poor ple, would 8 broke when the run started. 

n the meantime the United States Co. had been making money loans 
on a rising real estate market. When the comparative money strin- 
gency arose the rumors about the company increased greatly. Friends 
of Jordan insist that he realized he would be put ont of business 
sooner or later and he offered to sell out. 

One of the older group, Clarence Norment, was offered the stock of 
the United States Co., and he was given an opportunity to examine the 
conditions of the bank. He could not agree to terms with the majority 
owners. 

Immediatel 


to take a hand or to 
the depositors. : 


negotiations were under way the loans were called on the 
stock, the price was hammered down, and finally a ran was started, 
Jordan went to New York and sought to get enough capital to make 
good the impairment. 

He entered into negotiations with Frank A. Munsey, who owns a local 
trust company, established about six months. It has no close connec- 
tion with any of the older banks, y 

R. Lancaster Williams, a brother of John Skelton Williams, is a 
director of the Munsey Co. 

the day of the run Munsey took the pro 
that he would 8 all the depositors. 
$500, 


guarantee 
ile 


over and announced 
ne of his agents promised 
in cash the next day if it were needed 


The tesu Department had deposited $1,000,000 with the United 
States Trust Co., based upon collateral furnished by the other banks, 
which. in turn was guaran’ to them by everything the trust company 
own: 


by the Munsey agent did not arrive, and it 


The $500,000 promised 
BS goes 2 h the subsequent restoration of confidence. 


was not needed, as shown 
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When the loeal banking ring awakened the next morning they found 
that Jordan was disposed of, but that in his place a greater competitor 
had been created. Phe fact that the new competitor had been estab- 
lished in rt through their fear of runs on all the local banks, as 
evidenced by their $1,000,000 loan, caused general resentment among 
the Riggs directors. 

Finally Secretary McAdoo was advised that all the stories that 
tended to reflect upon his administration emanated from the Riggs 
National Bank. Yesterday Mr. McAdoo put Charles C. Glover, presi- 
dent of the bank, on the “ mat,” but he insisted that he was not guilty 
of inspiring the statements. 

Then . Ailes was called to the Treasury Department and the 
interview satisfied Mr. McAdoo that the representative of the National 
City Bank had furnished some of the charges. Mr. McAdoo then told 
Ailes that he was extremely weary of the campaign which the National 
City pat Dee. connected with and that he was determined to put a 
stop to it. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I have had that put into the 
Recorp because I believe it is in the main a statement of facts; 
and if that be so, then it discloses a most regrettable situation 
and one that ought to meet with general condemnation. I do 
not intend to make that article in any special sense the text of 
the brief speech it is my purpose to make, although it is quite 
apropos. I have read it because it is not only pertinent, but 
because it strikingly illustrates a situation. 

Mr. President, I have no intention of indulging in any gen- 
eral, much less any harsh, criticism of the banking fraternity, 
although what I have to say will be addressed chiefly to 
bankers, In Missouri I haye the pleasure of a personal ac- 
quaintance with many—I think I may say with most—of the 
bankers of that State. Among these gentlemen I have numer- 
ous warm personal friends, whom I hold in high esteem. I 
also have the pleasure of knowing many successful bankers 
outside my own State, and among those there is a considerable 
number whom I esteem as personal friends. - I know bankers 
just as I know other people. They are engaged in a legitimate 
and honorable business, and are entitled to the same considera- 
tion here and elsewhere to which other people engaged in 
other lines of legitimate and honorable business are entitled to; 
neither more nor less, Taken as a whole, I believe that bankers 
are as honorable, as patriotic, and as devoted to good citizen- 
ship as the average run of men; no more, no less. As a general 
rule, I am sure that bankers want to be right and to do right. 
Nevertheless, I believe that they are more sensitive than most 
men to extraneous influences, or perhaps I should say to in- 
finences within the circle wherein they move and have their 
being, than any other class of business men, They hold in their 
keeping the accumulations of other men; they sustain a trust 
relation to their several clienteles; they accept in trust deposits 
made with them, which they are bound to keep and return 
whenever the return thereof is legitimately demanded; they 
use these trust funds in numerous ways in the course of their 
business; they loan them or invest them for profit to themselves 
or their institutions; but over the banker always hangs the 
responsibility of accounting for the funds he receives when they 
are demanded. Naturally, the banker is sensitive about his 
good name and credit, for credit is the very soul of the bank. 
This situation and this sensitiveness make the banker, great or 
small, susceptible to influences that come down to him from 
sources to which he has been accustomed to look, and with 
which he has been more or less intimately allied. If words of 
caution or warning are sent down the line from the great 
financial centers, the bankers along that line take alarm. If 
words of advice are sent down the line from New York, Chicago, 
St. Louis, the general run of bankers may be surprised and 
fail to comprehend the meaning of the oracular cautions handed 
down to them; nevertheless, they take heed. If they are told 
that there is financial and industrial trouble brewing and that 
they had better begin to put their houses in order; that they 
had better curtail credits; that they had better call in their 
resources, the general run of bankers, like the general run of 
other people, may be mystified, themselyes seeing no cloud on 
the horizon. But the insinuating voice of the oracle puts fear 
in the heart, and the banker, sensitive about his credit, begins 
forthwith to follow the admonition conveyed to him. He may; 
in fact, suspect that the alarm sounded is a false alarm, and 
that back of it is some sinister purpose, but he is afraid to take 
chances, and so he often unwittingly and even against his own 
judgment contributes to further a purpose vicious in itself and 
inimical to the public welfare. All this is largely the result of 
a rotten banking system that has grown up in this country, 
under the operation of which a few great banks in the financial 
centers haye been able to dominate the policy of banks and 
bankers almost universally, and thus to further their own 
projects. 

Mr. President, I believe there are bankers in this country who 
are the enemies of the public welfare, at least indifferent to it, 
and who would sacrifice the industrial interests of the country 
if they deemed it necessary to promote their own selfish ends. 


I have no kind of doubt that in the past a few great banks 
haye fomented policies and projects that have paralyzed the 
industrial energies of the country in the belief and expectation 
that in the end they would accomplish results that would sus- 
tain and perpetuate their tremendous power over the financial 
and business industries of the country. I believe there is a 
combination, well established and long continued, between a 
number of the great central banks which, under our present 
monetary system, have in their hands and under their control 
a sufficient volume of the available money of the country to 
enable them with too great success to sit as arbiters on the 
financial policies of the Government and on the industrial en- 
terprises of the people. What is the use of men here or else- 
where denying this patent truth or to offer explanations or 
apologies about it? 

I am asked why I do not read the statements made before the 
Banking and Currency Committee and before other committees, 
made by a number of these great bankers, and be disarmed of 
all suspicion by their soothing assurances. What would I ex- 
pect these men to say? What would any man who has not been 
1 by some palliating and seductive virus expect them 

o say? 

I have myself known of more than one occasion when bankers 
refused credit to men who opposed their political views and 
purposes. I have been told by men of high character and large 
business connections that they have asked credit of banks and 
were told that their credit could not be extended, no matter how 
ample the security, as long as they advocated certain political 
policies and sought to advance the success of a certain political 
party. Why, Mr. President, this is an old story, going, anyhow, 
as far back as 1896. 

Take the Aldrich bill, for example. Most of the big banks of 
the country were for that bill; they were for one great central 
bank, and for it because, with good reason, they believed they 
would be able to control it. When Senator Aldrich and others 
were going over the country exploiting this scheme, the big 
banks of New York and Chicago were engaged in raising a 
munificent fund to aid in bolstering up the Aldrich propaganda. 
Like the Tarifa brigands, who levied tribute on passing ships, 
these banks levied tribute on other banks throughout the coun- 
try. I have been told by bankers of my State, and bankers of 
real importance, that contributions to this exploitation fund 
had been demanded of them, and that, although they were not 
in sympathy with the propaganda, they had contributed never- 
theless, because they were afraid of being blacklisted or boy- 
cotted. They were coerced by a species of terrorism. 

How can any sane man doubt that we have had a sort of 
bank oligarchy in this country, composed of the great central 
banks, and that the great bulk of our banks, widely scattered, 
have in a sense sustained the pitiful relation of vassals to the 
reigning lords. Then, again, does not everyone know that the 
Treasury of the United States has for years been a sort of 
nurture house for the production of men who would go forth 
to serve these great financial institutions? Did these men serve 
their masters when they were holding positions of public con- 
fidence and trust? 

The great banks have for years sought to have and control 
agents in the Treasury to serve their purposes. 

Let me quote from the World article I have just had read: 

Just as soon as Mr. McAdoo came to Washington a woman whom 
the National City (Bank) bad Installed in the Treasury Department 
to get advance information on the conditions of banks and other mat- 
ters of interest to the big Wall Street group was removed. Immediately 
the Secretary and Assistant Secretary, John Skelton Williams, were 
criticized severely by the agents of the Wall Street group. 

I know nothing about this charming woman, this Wall Street 
Delilah, installed in the Treasury of the United States to shear 
the Samsons of that department beyond what is here stated in 
this article I have presented. It would be curious to know 
the exact facts about this woman, but I have not sought any 
information on the subject, because I did not care to be in- 
yolved in any controversy involving a dame of such dangerous 
potentiality. Modestly and with due regard to prudence, I 
shrink from an encounter of that kind. But there are some 
things I do know, and all of us know, about which I have no 
occasion to be either modest or prudent. Any Senator here can 
give a long list of notable nien, now trumpeted as financial 
authorities, who have graduated from the Treasury into the 
control of great banks in the great cities. I would not cumber 
the time of the Senate by recounting the list of these delec- 
table worthies, but I will refer to two or three who have been 
somewhat obstreperous in recent performances. 

The Hon. Alonzo Barton Hepburn was some years ago the 
Comptroller of the Currency. He was a somewhat advanced 
student when he entered the Treasury school. In a compara- 


tively short time he graduated into the presidency of the Third 
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National Bank.of New York, was afterwards president of the 
National City Bank of New York, and later still was made 
the president of the Chase National Bank, of New York, and 
he is now, so I am informed, chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the Chase National Bank. He is director not only of 
the Chase National Bank, but he is a director of the Bankers’ 
Trust Co.; the Columbia Trust Co.; the Fidelity Trust Co., of 
Newark; the Maryland Trust Co., of Baltimore; the New York 
Life Insurance Co.; the First National Bank; First Secur- 
ities Co.; American Agricultural & Chemical Co.; American 
Car & Foundry Co.; American Cotton Oil Co.; Safety Car 
Heating & Lighting Co.; Union Typewriter Co.; United Cigar 
Manufacturers’ Co.; Sears-Roebuck Co., Chicago; Studebaker 
Co.; and the Lord knows what else. Yes; there is something 
else—he is the president of the New York Clearing House As- 
sociation and of the National Currency Association. In the comp- 
troller's office, where, presumably, the public interests alone 
are to be safeguarded, this man graduated into a lynx-eyed, 
hard-fisted, and rotund financial Pooh-Bah. In reciting his vari- 
ous official stations I omitted to say, what I now make haste 
to amend, that he is the director general appointed to guide, in 
the best possible way, looking to successful results, Republican 
politics among the bankers of the country. 

Some weeks ago somebody or somebodies were smart enough 
to assemble a convention of American bankers at Boston. 
The honorable Alonzo was there—not only there, but ubiquitous 
and very smart, as usual. We are all familiar with the reso- 
lutions adopted by that august assembly. With more or less 
gusto they have been exploited even here in the Senate, Re- 
turning from this convocation, several Missouri bankers stopped 
at Washington en route, and did me the honor of calling. 
These gentlemen told me that everything done at Boston seemed 
to have been prearranged, cut and dried, and that the honor- 
able Alonzo was the predominating guide, philosopher, and 
friend. 

Not long before that a like performance occurred at Chicago, 
acting under the inspiration and guidance of influences equally 
devoted to the public interests as those which controlled at 
Boston. I refer to what is known as the committee of the 
bankers’ conference assembled at Chicago, representing the 
American Bankers’ Association. Among those present were the 
honorable Alonzo B. Hepburn, chairman of the board and rep- 
resenting the Chase National Bank, New York, and the honor- 
able George M. Reynolds, president of the Continental & 
Commercial National Bank, of Chicago, and the honorable 
James B. Forgan, president of the First National Bank, of 
Chicago, and other equally eminent bankers and adroit financial 
politicians. I desire to read what was said by one or two 
country bankers who attended that famous and widely adver- 
tised conference. I could multiply these expressions, but what 
I am about to read ‘will suffice. First, I will read an extract 
from the testimony given or statement made to the Banking 
and Currency Committee by Mr. H. A. Moehlenpah, president 
of the Wisconsin Bankers’ Association, residing at Clinton, 
Wis. He said, among other things: S 

That leads me to say, Senator— 


Addressing himself to the junior Senator from New York, 


who had asked a question— 


at this conference, the committee meeting in Chicago, when we were 
closing that conference, I turned to Mr, Forgan and Mr, Reynolds, 
when they were preniras the conference report to take it into the 
larger conference, and said, “ Does this report stop me from taking 
part or getting my friends to take pert on the floor of this confer- 
ence?” hey said it did. I said.“ That does not seem fair.” I told 
them that that did not seem fair, that I did not understand the work- 
ings fully of such a conference, and they said that they desired to make 
a unanimous front; “It is necessary that we do it.” He sald, “ You 
can bring in a minority report.” thought what that meant, and I 
said, “I have not the time or the ability to go into that conference 
and make a minority report if I wished to.” They said, “ You had 
better keep quiet, then, and we will make a unanimous report, and if 
ou have anything to say, 8025 can say it some place else.“ I presume 
be meant such a place as this— 


The committee room— 
although I never thought I would have such an opportunity. 

We went into that conference; that report was made. This gentleman 
bere from Arkansas 

Referring to Mr. Rogers 
expressed my feeling when Mr. Hepburn, with the vel in his 
hand, said, “ There is no further objection to this section? It stands 
approved. Section No. 2.“ This gentleman got up, after they had 
reached the third or fourth section in the proceedi he stood up, 
but I do not think they paid any attention to him, and he says, God, 
thts steam roller is working fine.” 

1 wish now to read a statement made before the Banking and 
Currency Committee by Mr. George W. Rogers, cashier of the 
Bank of Commerce, of Little Rock. My friend the senior Sena- 
tor from Arkansas put into the Rxconẽů a day or two ago a 
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telegram from Mr. Rogers, from which I gather that Mr. Rogers 
is not entirely pleased with all the provisions of the pending 
bill. He wants some amendments made to it. Maybe he is 
right. Maybe he is wrong. The only thing I have in mind 
is that he is the same Rogers from whom I am about to quote, 
and he is not enamored of all the provisions of the scheme or 
plan that is being formulated here; so, therefore, he is an im- 
partial witness. 

Here is what he says, among other things, speaking of this 
Chicago conference, which he attended as representing the bank- 
ers of Arkansas: 

That committee was stacked; that was the coldest deal I ever went 
against in my life, 

Then there is “Laughter” here. He even moved the sedate 
and, in some respect, unsympathetic Banking and Currency 
Committee to mirth. 

We were invited there simply and solely to set the stage, to have a 
crowd, to carry a spear and sing a song and dance around, so that the 
stage would be full while the bigwigs could have the spot lights played 
on them. The plot laid out was that they should make their speeches, 
that the talks would be made, that the chairman appoint a committee 
on resolutions, and then they took us out and fed us, and the committee 
were to bring in their resolutions In the afternoon, have them adopted, 


and they would give us a banquet at night and send us all home drunk 
and happy. [Laughter,] 
. * * 


s . * s 

And I talked to them like my friend says his Democratic friends 
did. 3 on a front, and I never did let them know how weak we 
were, told them if they did not give us a reasonable opportunity to 
be heard we would go and have a convention of our own; that if 
they wanted to throw down the gauntlet for a fight between the 300 
large reserve city banks and the 26,700 country banks we were there. 
I told them also that some of them were accused of being great men 
and great financiers, but that for five hours they could employ a 
lawyer to plead not guilty for them. [Laughter.] 

So much for that as disclosing the value that should be at- 
tached to those Boston and Chicago assemblages. That is 
enough to be said on that subject. 

Now, Mr. President, with some trepidation I venture to per- 
sonalize another of these Napoleons of finance. I refer to the 
Hon, Frank A. Vanderlip. He, too, is a graduate from the 
Treasury Department, having been an Assistant Secretary. For 
some reason the New York City Bank, which is the Rockefeller 
bank, seemed to feel under such profound obligation to,this 
honorable and distinguished public servant that it transferred 
him, possibly to the public good, certainly to his financial ad- 
vantage, from his official position in the Treasury to the presi- 
dency of the bank I have named. He has since blossomed into 
a great financier.. He seems to lay the flattering unction to his 
soul that he knows as much or more than any other man about 
what is good for the banks of the country and the people of 
the country. Like a noted character in fiction he is “devilish 
Sly,” so he thinks. He came to Washington to tell the Banking 
and Currency Committee what kind of a bill that committee 
should write. Of course, what he wanted was a central bank 
à la Aldrich, or something else as near to it as the circum- 
stances of the environment would make possible. He laid one, 
two, possibly three plans before the committee, and certain 
newspapers, in fact a number of newpapers, made a great ado 
about it. They exploited Vanderlip as a new Daniel come to 
judgment. He was accompanied to Washington by Mr. Henry 
P. Davison, one of the leading men of the J. Pierpont Morgan 
syndicate, and, I think, by one other of these marvelous finan- 
ciers of the same type. After these gentlemen had expounded 
their patriotic views to the committee, delivered wholly in the 
public interest, I am told they sought an interview with the 
President, assuring him of their intense and most affectionate 
desire to cooperate with him and the Congress in formulating 
a measure wholly for the general good. I am told that the 
President rather curtly informed these gentlemen that he did 
not care for any conference with them. Of course, this must 
have jarred these financial Goliaths to the tips of their toes. 
It was something wholly new to them, and therefore wholly 
unexpected. It had been the habit of former Presidents not 
only to receive them with deference but to summon them for 
confidential and intimate council; but here they fronted a Presi- 
dent who was a sure-enough President of the people, and who did 
not intend, so far as he was concerned, that this important 
legislation should be constructed by men devoted to what is 
ordinarily and correctly described as “the interests of Wall 
Street.” Aside from shattering their ambitious hope of wield- 
ing a guiding hand in the framing of this legislation, they natu- 
rally felt a deep resentment that men of their toploftical import 
should be treated so cavalierly. It is easy to understand how 
they felt, and easy to understand how anxious they are to get 
even with the President at all hazards. 

And now, for fear of slighting him, which would be an inex- 
cusable neglect, I desire in passing to mention one other of 
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these Treasury graduates. I refer to the Hon. Milton E. Alles. 
He served in various confidential positions in the Treasury. 
Under some benign influence he was. promoted with exceptional 
rapidity, finally being exalted to the responsible station of 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. In this position he served 
several years, resigning to accept a lucrative position in the 
Riggs National Bank in Washington. The Riggs Bank is per- 
haps the leading financial institution of Washington, and it is 
a matter of current knowledge that it Is allied with big New 
York concerns, such as these to which I have made reference, 
and that those concerns in a large measure operate in Wash- 
ington through this local institution. Mr. Alles is new said to 
be the Washington representative of the Wall Street bankers. 
He is in close touch with Vanderlip and men of that ilk. Van- 
derlip, Ailes, et id genus omne, stirred by sinister motives and 
thirsting to satisfy their resentment, have been striving to dis- 
credit the administration of the Treasury and the President. 
According to the World article, which I have had read, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, justly indignant at the malicious 
attacks made upon him, has sharply called Mr. Glover, presi- 
dent of the Riggs Bank, and Mr. Ailes to account. The World 
article says: 

Mr. Alles was called to the Treasury Department, and the interview 
setisfied Mr. McAdoo that the representative of the National City Bank 
had furnished some of the charges. Mr. McAdoo: then told Ailes that 
he was extremely weary of the campaign which the National City has 
been connected with and that he was determined to put a stop to it. 

Mr. President, I have said enough on this head and will not 
pursue it further, although like evidences might be multiplied 
to show that there is a scheme, a covert scheme, sinister and self- 
ish, to defeat a wise measure of legislation the country needs 
and demands. 

Mr. President, I pause for a moment to call the attention of 
the Committee on Banking and Currency to a matter that I 
conceive to be of great importance. When the Democratic con- 
ference was considering this bill it was determined, as I under- 
stood at the time, that no Secretary of the Treasury, Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury, or Comptroller should, within two 
years following his separation from the Treasury Department, 
accept or be permitted to accept. a position in a national bank. 
We'might not be able by legislation to say what a Secretary 
of the Treasury or a comptroller might do, or what position 
he might accept, but in the public interest I hold that the Con- 
gress can enact a law making it an offense for a national bank 
or 2 member bank under this system to employ one of these 
men, 

My friend the chairman of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee has reported an amendment which it is his purpose to 
offer to the effect that no member of the Federal reserve board, 
which, of course, includes the Secretary of the Treasury, shall 
be eligible to appointment to a position in a national bank or a 
member bank under this system. I do not think that the amend- 
ment covers fully the action of the conference. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hortisin the chair). Does 
the Senator from Missouri yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. STONE. Surely. 

Mr. OWEN. I will advise the Senator that the Senator who 
made the proposal in the first ense drew the amendment as it 
stands here. I think the Senator from Missouri is right—that 
it was intended to be breader—and as far as the chairman is 
concerned he will favor making it broader. 

Mr. STONE. [am glad to hear the chairman say that. In 
fact, he had stated it to me in a conversation I had with him on 
the subject two or three days ago. I believe that the amend- 
ment should be broadened, and I hope the honorable committee 
will consent to broaden it so that no Secretary of the Treasury, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, or Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency shall be employed in one of these banks for a fixed period 
following his severance with the Treasury Department, and in 
that way I would hope to minimize, if not to prevent, the eyil 
of which I am complaining. Having a Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, an Assistant Seeretary of the Treasury, or a Comptroller 
of the Currency, to whom have been committed the responsible 
duty and the high trust of guarding the public interest in that 
in many respects greatest of all our departments, resigning his 
office to take lucrative employment in the great banks of New 
York, Chicago, and other cities is to my mind a scandal that 
ought not to be permitted. I hope that this amendment will be 
broadened in the way I have indicated. z 

Mr. President, I come now to ask this question: Why should 
the banks of the country longer stand in dread of the mailed 
hand in New York or in any otber great central reserve city? 
Has not the time come for a decinration of bank independence? 
Why can net the banks agree to mobilize their reserves at con- 
yenient points throughout the country where they can be util- 


ized under a wise, safe, well-regulated banking system? When- 
ever the people need money, not only to move crops, but for 
any legitimate business enterprise, and whenever ample se- 
curity ean be offered, why should there be a halt? After all, 
aside from our gold, which has universal value, the credit and 
business of the country must rest upon the wealth of the 
country. It takes many hundreds of millions of dollars in 
excess of our visible and available gold to do the business of 
the country. Why can not the unquestioned solvent commercial 
assets of the country, within guarded limits and regulations, 
be utilized to supply the currency that men need to carry on 
their enterprises? It is done in other countries; why not in 
this land of ours? For yenrs it has been almost universally 
agreed that our existing banking system is inadequate, and 
by most people it is believed to be extremely bad, if not vicious. 
For years past there has been a constant striving for a radical 
reform in this direction. As to the method of procedure and 
the nature of the reform, there have been sharp conflicts of 
opinion. I am not going to weary fhe Senate by going into a 
discussion of these differences at this time. Senators are neces- 
sarily more or less familiar with this subject, or ought to be. 
Moreover, this field has been so fully covered In all its phases 
by hearings, reports, and speeches in both Houses of Congress 
that there is no reasonable occasion for any further exploita- 
tion of the subject in this behalf, for no man could do more 
than step into tracks ahead of him or repeat with his own em- 
bellishments the arguments already made. We have a bill 
before us, which has passed the House of Representatives. 
This bill has been carefully considered by the Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency. And right here, perhaps, as well as 
any other time, I wish to say that I think that many, perhaps 
most, of the criticisms made here and there of the members 
of the Banking and Currency Committee have been premature 
and ill-advised. I confess that I myself felt some impatience 
that the committee did not sooner take definite action on the 
bill in hand, but I have not doubted the sincerity or patriotism 
of the members of that committee, nor doubted the loyalty of 
the Democrats on the committee to the Democratic Party re- 
sponsible for this important legislation. My own colleague, a 
distinguished member of that committee, has been made the 
subject now and then of criticism. 

Mr. President, I wish to say that I have known Senator REED 
for 25 years. A braver, truer, or more knightly gentleman ever 
lived. He is utterly incapable of being unfaithful to any trust 
or indifferent to any duty. He is a man who thinks for him- 
self, and whenever the burden of a great responsibility is upon 
him he has the courage, no matter what the enyironment or 
pressure, to devote his best thought to the serious work of try- 
ing to find out just what he should do, and then he has the 
courage to do it without regard to personal consequences. When 
duty calls him he responds, and in the discharge of his duty as 
he sees it he goes resolutely forward without asking favor and 
without fear. He has performed his duty as he saw it, and in 
many respects confessedly rendered most valuable service. He 
unsuccessfully advocated some provisions which he thought 
should be incorporated in the bill, and advised against some 
provisions that have been embedied in the measure; that sort 
of thing was inevitable, but he was instrumental in adding vari- 
ous important and salutary amendments. All he could do was 
to express his own best thought, and to do that was his bounden 
duty; but in the end Senator Rexp came, as all of us having the 
immediate responsibility of this great work had to come, to an 
agreement with his colleagues, at least in the main, and that 
meant some concession, some*yielding here and there. That is 
the course my colleague has pursued, and the tremendous strain 
of work he has undergone and his honest desire to do the right 
thing, and his unquestioned fidelity to the public interest should 
make those who have criticized him not only revise their judg- 
ments but do justice to a faithful public servant. Nor is that 
all I wish to say on this line. I can not but believe that all of 
the members of the committee have been infiuenced by high and 
honorable considerations of public duty. Whatever criticism I 
have felt in my heart, I withdraw. I wish now to pass all that 
by and forget it. We have two bills before us—one the bill re- 
ported by the Democrats of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, and one reported by the Republicans of that committee. 
As I have said, I am not going to discuss the differences be- 
tween these two propositions. That has been done alrendy so 
thoroughly that any speech made hereafter on that subject will 
not be for the enlightenment of the Senate, but for reasons 
peculiarly personal to the orator. I do not care to glean in a 
field from which every head of grain has been taken, or to 
delye into a mine from which practically every nugget of value 
has been extracted. All I have to say is this, that the two bills 
are substantially the sume on all essential principles involved. 
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The differences relate almost wholly to matters of detail. For 
example, the Republican proposition favors the establishment 
of only four Federal reserve banks, while the Democratic propo- 
sition favors not less than 8 nor more than 12, The reasons 
for the one and for the other have been given to us and to the 
country. Both plans favor this general form of a banking sys- 
tem; both fayor the establishment of regional banks. 

The difference relates to the number of banks, The views 
of both sides of this question have been fully stated by able 
advocates, and I do not feel that I could add anything worth 
while to the arguments already made. It is a matter of detail. 
Again, there has been a difference of opinion as to the number 
and personnel of the Federal reserve board. That is another 
detail which has been fully discussed. I do not see that I could 
add anything to that. And so on down the line we find that the 
differences relate chiefly to matters of detail rather than to 
fundamental or essential questions of organization. In all 
fundamental and essential points I believe the plan proposed, 
while not perfect—perfection could not be expected—is still 
sound and good. In substance it embodies whatever there is 
of virtue in a central bank—that is, in the concentraticn of 
power and control—while, at the same time, it avoids or 
minimizes the vices and dangers of such a bank. The plan will 


centralize all power necessary for supervision and control. 


without the hazard of a nation-wide financial, industrial, and 
political despotism. We should not forget that conditions in 
the United States are not o be compared io conditions in 
European countries. What might be wise in England or France, 
countries of small area, with crowded populations and con- 
gested industries, might be wholly unsuited to a continental 
country like ours. It may be that there would be strength in 
centralization, but would there be equal opportunity, equal 
consideration to all sections, and at all times a due regard for 
the public safety and welfare? To my thinking the decentrali- 
zation of our reserves, as proposed in this bill, will not weaken 
the banking system: we are about to launch, but will make it 
more responsive and useful to the people without impairing 
its strength. 

Mr. President, it is gratifying to note that Republicans as 
well as Democrats approve the general plan and policy of this 
legislation. I have listened to the speeches made here by the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS], the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. NELSON], and other Republican members of 
the committee, and, generally speaking, I have been delighted 
at the broadgauged and liberal spirit with which they have 
discussed this important subject. They have stated their 
views frankly; they haye expressed a preference for the plan 
they proposed; but they have said that the plan proposed by 
the Democratic members of the committee, although differing 
from their plan in numerous details, is nevertheless a good, 
workable bill, infinitely superior to the existing banking system 
with which this country is cursed. All this should be most 
gratifying to every Senator and to the country, and moreover 
it ought to be an assurance that should give confidence to the 
business men of the country. 

Mr. President, I have said about all I wish to say. I con- 
clude with this thought: We have the greatest country in the 
world. Our people are a busy people, a producing people, 
America is a great hive of industry. No mortal man can give 
a sound reason why the business of the country should not at 
any time and at all times go on in a normal way. Our vast 
fertile fields are here, as ever, ready to produce whatever our 
people need and more than our people need; our flocks and 
herds are here, browsing and growing; our mines are here, 
with mineral wealth incalculable, awaiting development and 
devotion to useful ends; our factories are here, and the artisan 
is ready to work and the country and the world ready to take 
and consume. Mr. President, any halting in the industries of 
this country, particularly at this time, must be artificial and 
the outcome of some preconcert of sinister influences. As I 
view the situation, the one thing the people need is to get money 
to carry on their business enterprises, supplemented by confi- 
dence. If there be a lack of confidence, why should there be? 
I have already said that a comparatively few great bankers 
can, by manipulation, halt and contract credits. Pass the word 
down the line and alarm the banking world with the notion of 
some impending crisis, no matter how vague or improbable, and, 
eyen though business may be like a hound straining at the 
leash and eager for the chase, business is sure to halt, if credit 
halts. Let the bankers begin to talk pessimism and to sur- 
charge the air with doubts, and forthwith men who were ready 
to venture into business enterprises take their cue and stand 
hesitant, waiting, Micawber-like, to see what may turn up. 

Mr. President, let us pass this bill as speedily as possible, 
establish this new and, I believe, sound system of national 
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finance. Let the banks of the country enjoy greater opportuni- 
ties and a wider liberty; let the chains that have shackled them 
be shaken off; let business men appreciate that at last they 
ean go forward with greater security and confidence, feeling 
assured that as long as they are solvent and have prime com- 
mercial assets they will have nothing to fear. When the full 
light of this happy day shall come, the dawn of which is already 
breaking, the country will spring forward like a giant refreshed, 
and all the disasters of needless panics will remain with us only 
as a memory—a memory which will excite in the minds of the 
next generation surprise and wonder at the amazing stupidity of 
their progenitors. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have listened with a great 
deal of interest to the remarks made by the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Stone], and I would not refer to them at this 
time if it were not for one impression which the Senator has 
endeayored to create in the minds of Senators and upon the 
country. I do not propose to speak of any of the political 
questions referred to by him, but to the one thing, it seems to 
me, the Senator had in his mind to impress upon the Senate 
and the country, and that is that any halting of enterprise 
to-day must be by some concerted movement, to alarm the 
banking interests of this country, and as a result the bankers 
of the country are curtailing credit. 

We have heard that charge made during the discussion of 
this bill a number of times. I have examined all the bank 
reports that I could find, the quarterly reports called for by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, to see if there was a curtailing 
of credits, as compared with one year ago, based upon the 
amount of deposits; and, Mr. President, I can not find that 
such has been the case. I call the attention of the Senate now 
to the statement of the National City Bank, of New York, 
which seems to be the chief offender, in the opinion of the 
Senator from Missouri, to see what the loans of that bank 
were on the 6th of December, 1912, as compared with the 
loans on November 25, 1913. From this statement I expect 
that every Senator will admit that instead of curtailing 
credits, particularly to merchants and manufacturers of this 
country, that institution has extended them, and they amount 
to millions and millions of dollars more than they did a year 
ago. 

The amount of loans to merchants and manufacturers and 
secured by collateral on December 6, 1912, was $39,140.549.18. 
On November 25, 1913, that had increased to $59,240,371.02, an 
increase of over $20,000,000 to merchants and manufacturers by 
this one institution alone. : 

The amount of loans to depositors and others not members 
of the stock exchange on collateral December 6, 1912, was $44,- 
156,658.50, On the 25th of November, 1913, it was $41,166,743. 

The amount of demand loans to members of the stock ex- 
change on stock-exchange collateral was $27,681,320.01 on De- 
cember 6, 1912. On November 25, 1913, it was $28,591,000. 

The amount of time loans to members of the stock exchange 
on stock-exchange collateral December 6, 1912, $1,475,000. On 
November 25, 1913, it was only $735,000. 

The amount of loans and rediscounts to inferior banks and 
trust companies on collateral—that, of course, would be mostly 
bills payable—on December 6, 1912, was $7,869,000. On Novem- 
ber 25, 1913, $14,180,106.25. 

The amount of loans on merchandise on December 6, 1912, 
$798,866. On November 25 of this year it was $965,777.95. 

The total net deposits in the National City Bank of New York 
on the 6th day of December, 1912, was $150,789,555. The total 
deposits on November 25, 1913, was $175,843,367. 

So that as far as the percentage of deposits is concerned they 
are loaned to a greater extent now than they were on the 6th 
day of December, 1912, nearly $30,000,000 more loaned to the 
business interests of this country than a year ago by this one 
bank. 

I do not believe it is going to do the Democratic Party any 
good, I do not believe it is going to do the business of the 
country any good for Senators to try to make it appear that the 
banks of this country are restricting credits for the purpose of 
crippling business when in reality they are extending them; nor 
do I believe it is going to help to bring about confidence in this 
country. As all Senators know, without confidence in the 
business world there is bound to come stagnation of business, 
and I hope and trust that speeches made in the Senate or else- 
where intended to make the people of this country lose con- 
fidence in the business integrity of its business men will cease. 

If Senators want a panic, speeches made with the intention of 
impressing upon the people the idea that those who are con- 
trolling the banks of this country are restricting credits for that 
purpose is a splendid way to bring it about. I wish to say that 
it is an easy thing to bring it about. As far as I am concerned, 
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however, I would rather see the Democratic Party continue in 
power for years to come than to see a panic brought about in 
this country with its wreckage and suffering. 

Of course we do not expect ali men to agree upon the details 


of a bill. We all admit that our present banking system is not 
a perfect one. I want to say, however, that it is not a rotten 
one, as stated by the Senator from Missouri. If we had an 
elastic emergency currency I believe we would have as good 
a system as there is in all the world. 

Senators have referred to the fact that no bank in this 
country has availed itself of the emergency currency provided 
by the Vreeland-Aldrich bill of 1908. The bill was never passed 
for the purpose of having bankers avail themselves of that 
currency unless as a last recourse in times of stress, and such a 
condition has not occurred. It was an emergency measure pure 
and simple, and the penalties attached to the use of the cur- 
rency in that bill are so severe that no banker in this country 
could afford to use it in ordinary times, and if they did every 
other banker in this country as well as the business men of 
tLe United States would conclude his business was in distress. 

I believe in the creation of a great central bank—the Bank of 
Ameriea, with a capital greater than that of any other bank in 
all the world. I should like to have seen it located away from 
a political center. Divorced from any political control or influ- 
ence, if possible. I should like to have seen a central bank of 
$100,000,000 capital. I should like to have seen the stock of 
that bank owned by the American people and controlled by the 
Government, with capital, deposits, and reseryes sufficient to 
assist in case of need any section of this country at any time of 
the year to any amount needed, whether for the moving of cot- 
ton or grain, or increasing and enlarging of business enterprises. 
If we had a central bank of this kind, there would be no ques- 
tion that our currency system would be solved for the next 100 
years or more. 

T do not believe it will be finally solved by the passage of this 
bill. I believe that the great majority of the Senators in this 
body believe that the best currency system would be a great 
central bank. It is unfortunate indeed that the Democratic 
platform declared against it. I believe if it had not so de- 
clared we could have agreed upon a great central bank; and 
what a blessing it would have been to this country, to the busi- 
ness man, and to every man, woman, and child in the country— 
for I want to say to you that any bill that may be passed cre- 
ating a currency system of this country affects every soul in it. 

Mr. President, I do not at this time desire to extend my re- 
marks upon the currency bill, but, if necessary, at some future 
time I may make some extended remarks. Iam not going to do so 
to delay the passage of the bill. I know it is almost needless 
for me to go over the ground that has been already covered by 
others. I know the bill is going to pass the way the Demo- 
cratic caucus decide it shall pass. It seems to me it is almost 
useless for me to take the time of the Senate in discussing the 
provisions of a galvanized caucus bill. I have made these few 
remarks for one purpose, and one only, and that was to impress 
upon the people of this country and upon the Senators that the 
oft-repeated charge that the banking interests of this country 
are curtailing credits can not be substantiated by the facts. 
The facts are what we ought to deal in, and nothing else. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, all the banks in the State 
which I have the honor in part to represent belong to the class 
of banks known in the pending bill and in our legislation as 
country banks. These country banks have their views in re- 
gard to the feature of the bill relating to the time of maturity 
of the notes offered for discount at a Federal reserve bank. 
I think, perhaps, I should be derelict in my duty if, at some 
time during the course of this discussion, I did not give ex- 
pression here to the views of the banks of my State, 

I refer for that expression as it is found in certain letters 
written to me. 

After the passage of the House bill I wrote to many bank- 
ers in South Dakota, sending them copies of the bill and in- 
yiting an expression of opinion from them in regard to its 
various features. While for the most part they have written 
at length, giving expression to their opinions on dfferent phases 
of the bill, I desire simply to call attention to one feature, 
namely, that relating to the time of maturity of the notes 
offered for discount. 

In one letter there is this statement: 


Another feature I do not belieye would work out satisfactorily to 
banks in our locality is limiting the rate of interest which they are 
allowed on the stock invested in by them to 5 per cent, limiting the 
time on which discount paper can be drawn to so short a time, as little 
paree is drawn out here for less than six months, and limiting the 

e of a farm loan to nine months, which feature is practically of no 
value to South Dakota. 


From the president of the First National Bank, of Canton, 
S. Dak., I read as follows: 

As to (b) on page 18, I am not clear, but every Federal reserve 
bank should have the right to rediscount paper for any of the banks 
or members of their respective zone, and instead of 4 y paper tkey 
should haye the privilege of rediscount, ronning six months or even 
one year, as it would not be of any direct benefit to the banks in the 
agricultural districts, where poets as a rule have to be taken for that 
—.— of time. I feel that this provision has been injected by big 

ess, who desire that their country correspondents come to them 
when in need, as is now customary. 


Of course we admit that in conference and in committee the 
bill has been improved, and that such paper now may run for 
a period of 90 days instead of 45 days. Still, the improvement 
is not yet sufficient to meet the needs of the people and the 
bankers of South Dakota. 

From the Wessington Springs State Bank I haye a letter from 
which I read as follows: : 

In the first place it will reduce the loani f th t 
the United States at least 20 per cent. Further, it 7 5 Rapa rolig: 
counts or loans to run 60 days, when in this part of the country we 
want them for 6 months and a year would be better. Real estate loans 
— — 9 7 de made for 9 months, When the average loan is made for 5 

From the First National Bank of Millbank, S. Dak., I have a 
letter from which I read as follows: 

The borrowing of money only on commercial r ni for 45 
days’ time would be of absolutely no benefit 20 „ all 
oar — are farmer's notes, due either on demand or in the fall of 

From a letter received from the First National Bank, at Wes- 
sington Springs, S. Dak., I read the following. 

After discussing other propositions involved in the bill, the 
writer says: ; 

Seventh, qualification of the notes which a stockholder bank may use 
with a reserve bank should be enlarged to include such notes as we take 
in agricultural sections. The notes most used by us are those secured 
by live stock. consisting of cattle, horses, sheep, and hogs. These notes, 
which are given in the spring, do not mature until fall, which makes 
a maturity of some six tò eight months, and notes taken in October and 
November generally run until about March or April. 

From the Bank of Wakonda I have a letter, from which I 
read the following: 

The provisions in the bill for allowing State banks to come under 
its provisions will be of no value to the small country bank— 

This will as well pertain to the national banks of South 
Dakota as to the State banks— 
as its “bills receivable” are not and can not be of a nature that will 
admit of rediscount unless there should be a change in the bill as to the 
character of collateral to be offered. 

The First National Bank of Madison, S. Dak., simply refers 
to real estate loans, the statement being that— 

The real estate loan features offered would be of doubtful value to a 
member bank; as these leans are required for five years usually, they 
would be handled by State banks and trust companies who are per- 
mitted to carry this class of loans. 

From Brown Bros.’ State Bank & Trust Co., of Aberdeen, 
S. Dak., I have the following: 

iculturists in this whole western region, as you know, and largely 

Southern States need from six months’ to a year's credit when 

they borrow. They would bave. very little means of paying sooner, 

While we hope to me less and less a one-crop country, farm prod- 

ucts generally mature in the fall. Therefore, the short time paper pro- 
vision would not suit this region. 

From the Merchants Bank of Bryant, 8. Dak., I have a letter 
from which I read, as follows: 

As I understand the provisions relating to rediscounts, the only class 
of paper that would be considered acceptable would be paper due in not 
to exceed 45 days, while most paper carried by the smaller banks is 
usually drawn for from six months to one year, which makes it appear 
that the larger banks would be the ones to profit by it, as their paper 
runs for shorter periods. 

Mr. President, I think the Hitchcock bill is a great improve- 
ment over the Owen bill in this respect. This is the provision 
in the Hitcheock bill: 

Notes and bills admitted to discount under the terms of this para- 
graph gat have a maturity at the time of discount of not more than 

This time being allowed, there would scarcely be need of 
the renewal of the paper ordinarily taken in my State. It 
would run for a period for which personal loans are com- 
monly made, or a period for which they could be readily made. 

I think that the provision allowing 180-day paper to be dis- 
counted at the Federal reserve bank is sufficiently guarded by 
the further provision of this same section, for it is provided— 

That t th 50 f th fı 
2. A seaturdty ENDOS 20° AATA nut tn. ie NON 
shall any member bank have more than $200,000 of rediscounts having 
a ma ty longer than 90 days. 

The adoption of this provision giving the opportunity to dis- 
count paper running for 180 days would accommodate the peo- 
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ple of my region and of my State, and our situation is similar 
to that of many others. 

A word or two further, Mr. President, in regard to the sec- 
tion we were considering last evening, section 2, of the bill. 
That section proposes to create four Federal reserve districts. 
In creating these Federal reserve districts we are striking out 
into a new and great field, and we may say, too, that it is a 
new and an untried field. We ignore in either of these bills the 
lessons of history. We ignore precedent, We ignore, in estab- 
lishing four or eight Federal reserve districts, the example of 
France, of Germany, of England, and of all the civilized nations 
of the world. 

I grant you, Mr. President, that there is a sentiment against 
a central reserye association or bank, and that, too, although it 
be Government owned and controlled. Whether that sentiment 
is just or unjust, it is not for me to say; whether it is a passing 
and a temporary sentiment or whether it is a fixed and abiding 
sentiment, I need not say; but I think we must acknowledge 
that the sentiment exists whether it be permanent or not and 
whatever its source or its origin. 

Now, what do we propose to do in either of these bills? We 
are to decentralize, if I may use that term. The process pro- 
posed by the bill is one of decentralization. We have no lamp 
of experience to guide our steps in this particular way. What 
would reason, then, seem to indicate? That we simply try the 
plan of decentralization first, with four reserve districts, with 
four Federal reserve banks. With this limited number we will 
recognize and apply the principle. If we err in establishing 
more than one central reserve bank but not exceeding four, as 
provided in the Hitchcock amendment, we make a mistake on 
the side of prudence and of caution. It would be a mistake 
easily cured and corrected hereafter; whereas if we err by 
way of excess and in the establishment of a greater number of 
districts, as provided in the Owen bill, the defect will not be 
80 easily cured. If 4 are too few, we can easily expand; if 8 or 
12 are too many, much disturbance and financial loss or wréck 
may result before there can be a readjustment. It would seem 
to me that since here we can so well apply and test this prin- 
ciple of centralization with only four banks, reason and com- 
mon sense would dictate that we limit the experiment in the 
first instance to that number. 

Mr. President, one or two things further in regard to this 
measure. Objection has been made to the appointment of five 
of the directors of the Federal reserve bank by the Federal re- 
serve board, the contention being made on the other side that 
since the Federal reserve board is a bank for banks, therefore 
they should have a majority of the Federa: reserve board. 
Along the same line and grounded on the same reason exactly is 
the objection to the stock subscription by the public in the Fed- 
eral reserve bank. 

Mr. President, is there anything really in the iteration and 
reiteration that it is a bank for banks, and therefore the bank- 
ers must have a majority of directors and the member banks 
must be the first to subscribe for the stock? I think not. We 
should endeavor to popularize this experiment; we should gain 
the confidence of the people in it. I can not help but think 
that every institution in this country, financial or otherwise, 
must haye as its basis the confidence and esteem of the people. 
How sooner shall we get it for this new system than to have 
them feel that they have an interest in an institution so closely 
associated with the trade and finances of the country? Their 
loyalty and their support will be inspired by their self-interest 
in it. 

Again, Mr. President, why should the bankers wish to con- 
trol the Federal reserve board? The limitations upon the 
Federal reserve board, upon their powers, upon their functions, 
upon their rights, are of such a nature that there is no need 
for the control of the directorate of the Federal reserve board 
by the banks. These rights, functions, and powers are all 
described and defined. The object in creating these banks is 
not primarily that they may make money, but to afford facilities 
for the member banks in the rediscounting of their commercial 
paper. There is little to invite individual enterprise or indi- 
vidual initiative on the part of the Federal reserve board di- 
rectors, and hence there is not, as in the ordinary banking 
business carried on for profit, need for individual or special 
control upon the part of the banks. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President—— 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. STERLING, I yield. 

Mr. WEEKS. The Senator from South Dakota has stated 
very clearly a difference which, I think, has not been referred 
to during this debate relating to the possibility of increasing 
or decreasing the number of reserve banks, It has been con- 


tended that if we establish 8 or 10 or 12, and it is found that 
they are not necessary, then the number can be reduced. The 
Senator from South Dakota has stated—and, I think, very cor- 
rectly—that if we establish four and it is found that more 
would add to the efficiency of the system, it will be much easier 
to increase the number than to decrease the number which 
were established in the first place. 

In justification of the statement which the Senator has made, 
I wish to call his attention to almost the impossibility of abolish- 
ing any Government institution or organization which has been 
established. For instanco, there are in the Western country 
posts which were useful and necessary at one time. Now, the 
time comes when they are not necessary, Yet local sentiment 
and other interests are such that it is almost impossible to 
abandon those posts. The same thing applies to navy yards 
and other governmental institutions, So if experience is to be 
our guide, there is every reason why we should establish the 
smaller number, increasing later when experience demonstrates 
that more banks are necessary, rather than establish the larger 
number, hoping to reduce the number when experience demon- 
strates that we have too many. 

Mr. STERLING. I thank the Senator from Massachusetts, 
and I appreciate the illustrations he gives, because it comes 
home to me, we haying had some practical experience in regard 
to these matters in our State. 

Mr. President, it seems to me here is a great opportunity for 
Congress to test the principle of decentralization and to do it 
safely and wisely by the establishment, in the first instance, 
of only four Federal reserve districts, provided for in the 
Hitchcock amendment, and through public subscription to the 
stock to make popular this great experiment. 

There is just one further consideration, and I am reminded 
of it by remembering the statement made by the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Hircncock] last night. If we have but four 
regional banks the rate of discount will be more uniform, taking 
the country over and as a whole, than it would be if we had 
the greater number of banks with the power on the part of 
the Federal reserve board to make a different rate for the 
several districts. 

Mr. CUMMINS obtained the floor. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSON. As I look around the Chamber I find 8 Sena- 
tors on the other side and about 9 or 10 on this side. I therefore 
suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Nelson Smith, Ga. 

Boch Do Norris Smith, Md. 
Brad: James O'Gorman Smith, Mich. 
Bristow Johnson Oliver pan 8. C 
Bryan Jones Overman Smoo 
Bur Kenyon Page Sterling 
Chilton ern Pittman Stone 

la La Follette Poindexter Swanson 
Clark, Wyo. e Pomerene Po pens a 
Clarke, Ark Lea Reed 2 gaw 1 

olt ` Lewis Root pt — 
Cummins McCumber Saulsbury woe 
Dillingham MeLean Shafroth we 
Gallinger Martin, Va. Sheppard A Jags 
Gore Martine, Shively ‘or 
Hitchcock Myers Simmons 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-three Senators have answered 
roll call. There is a quorum presen 
1 22 CUMMINS. Mr. President, before I begin the discussion 
of the question before the Senate, I beg to submit a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. It is quite possible that the question I am about 
to ask has already been answered in the rulings of the Chair, 
but I have not been present at all times, and therefore I wish 
to be certain with regard to it. I have an amendment which I 
desire to offer to what is known as the Owen substitute. My 
observations will relate directly to that amendment, although 
it concerns the same subject which has been debated and, in a 
general way, the same question that arises upon the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrencock] to the 
bill as it passed the other House. Is the amendment in order 
resent time? 

ice VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has ruled that amend- 
ments could be submitted, but that amendments to the original 
bill take precedence in the way of voting thereon. Amendments 
may be offered to either the original bill or to the amendment 
to strike out and insert at any time it is desired to do so. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not at all question the propriety of the 
ruling just made by the Chair, and I should defer what I have 
to say with regard to the matter until the amendment which I 
shall propose is in order were it not that we apparently are 
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about to determine whether the new banks that are to be cre- 
ated shall be owned by the banks and controlled by the banks 
instead of being owned by the people and controlled by the 
Government. I ask unanimous consent, simply as a matter of 
information, that the amendment which I shall propose when 
it is in order may be read at the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the amend- 
ment intended to be proposed by the Senator from Iowa. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to amend House bill 7837 as 


follows: 

On page 5, in line . 5 strike out the words “ shall be required.” 

On page 8, in line 2 „ insert, immediately after the word “for,” the 
word “ stock-holdin 


paee 16, in ne 5, strike out the word“ three“ and insert the 
On ees 16, in line 7, strike out the word “three” and insert the 
page 2 10, in line 12, strike out the word three“ and insert the 


On page 16, in line 20 insert, immediately before the word“ mem- 

bee ” the word “ stock-holding.” 
ord, 16, in line 23, immediately before the word “ member,” insert 
the ier “ stock- holding.“ 

On page 17, in Y 5, 3 before the word “ member,“ insert 
the Soon, bg “ stock-holdin 

On page 22, in line 20, “immediately before the word member,” insert 
the word “ stock-holdin: ng.” 

On page 23, in line 20, immediately before the word “ member,” insert 
the e word. “stock-holding. 

On page 21 add, af the end of line 7, the following: “If there are no 
stock-holding member 8, or in the event of their failure to select 
directors as aforesaid, the Federal reserve board sball 1 the 
directora whose selections by stock-holding member banks is herein pro- 
y On pa — ge 22, in line 18, immediately after the word“ members,“ insert 
the fo: torte “ but sald capital stock shall not at any time exceed an 
amount sg to 6 per cent of the capital and surplus of the national 
banks and the stock-holding banks of the district wherein the Federal 
reserve bank is situated.” 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I have preferred to offer the 
amendment, or will prefer to propose it at the proper time, to 
the bill presented by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN], 
because I know, and every other Senator knows, that it is this 
bill in general form which will finally be adopted by the Senate; 
and it seems to me wise, therefore, to suggest as few changes 
as possible, the changes being sufficient to accomplish the pur- 
pose and to meet the issue, which is really between the bill pro- 
posed by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrroncock] and the 
bill brought forward by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
OWEN]. 

The changes thus proposed in the bill offered as a substitute 
by the Senator from Oklahoma constitute a single amendment 
ai if they are made, they will have the following effect: 

First, the subscription of national banks to the capital 
stock of the Federal reserve banks is made yoluntary and op- 
tional, instead of being compulsory and mandatory, as the bili 
now before us provides, and the stock not taken by the banks 
would be open for subscription by the public generally. 

Second, the member banks would appoint four directors of 
each Federal reserve bank instead of six, as the bill now pro- 
vides, and the Federal reserve board would appoint five direc- 
tors of each reserve bank instead of three, as the bill now pro- 
vides. 

Or, to state the effect of the proposed changes in another form, 
they would convert the capital stock of the Federal reserve 
banks from a coerced capital into a voluntary capital with the 
national banks holding the first chance to contribute, but with 
the hope that the people at large would furnish the greater part 
and transform these new banks from instrumentalities of the 
banking institutions of the country into instrumentalities of the 
Government. They would substitute public control for private 
control. 

Mr. President, I would not be entirely candid if I were not to 
say at this point that I am far from being satisfied with either 
of the bills now before the Senate. I prefer the bill as reported 
by the Senator from Oklahoma when compared with the House 
bill; I prefer the bill as reported by the Senator from Nebraska 
when compared with the bill reported by the Senator from Okla- 
homa; but, as I shall possibly suggest before I have finished, it 
seems to me that there is a vastly easier and simpler way to 
accomplish the purpose which we all have in view, to meet and 
overcome the acknowledged defects of our present system, than 
is found in either one of the several proposals which have taken 
the form, first, of the House bill ; second, of the Owen substitute; 
and third, of the Hitcheock substitute. 

Mr. President, the merits of the two proposals respecting the 
eorntrol of the new banking function that we are endeavoring 
to establish has been discussed at great length, and I shall be 
brief respecting this phase of the subject. I shall do little more 
than to record in the most emphatic terms that I am capable of 
using that to continue with the bankers the power of determin- 
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ing how and where bank reserves shall be invested is to ac- 
knowledge substantially that the ordinary selfish interests of 
business should be the potent influence instead of an unselfish, 
disinterested regard for the public welfare. The moment we de- 
cided, as we have decided, that the use of the reserves ought to 
be lifted above the stress and storm of conflicting financial aud 
commercial demands, it ought to follow that their distribution 
and use should be given to a body of men who have no end to 
serve except the general good. In order to obtain a clear view 
of this matter, let us return to a simple statement of the com- 
plaint against the system that we already have. 

It is said that the existing banking and currency system is, in 
its practical operation, defective in three chief respects: 

First. That the volume of the currency used as money is in- 
capable of that seasonal expansion and contraction so highly 
desirable in the ordinary transaction of business, 

Second. That in times of fear or panic, when neither banks 
nor men are conducting themselves in a normal way, there ought 
to be a method of enlarging the volume of the currency through 
the conversion of certain private notes and bills held by the 
banks into additional money, or into paper that will be taken 
and used by the people as money, 

Third. That the reserves which banks are required to main- 
tain as a margin of safety, in order that they may always be in 
condition to satisfy their depositors, and which are now held 
either in their own possession or by corresponding banks in the 
reserve or central reserve cities, do not perform their proper 
function in this, that the money constituting these reserves is 
not always at command of those parts of the country where it is 
most needed. 

I do not concur with those critics who unsparingly denounce 
our banking and currency system. The history of our industrial, 
commercial, and financial development during the last half cen- 
tury is a complete answer to the assertion that it is funda- 
mentally wrong. It has been a vital and effective instrumen- 
tality in the most marvelous growth the world has ever seen, 
and it is more than folly—it is unpatriotic—to condemn it in the 
terms so often used by those who are seeking to overthrow it. 

On the other hand, like all other human institutions, it is un- 
questionably capable of improvement. I am upon this, as upon 
every subject with which the Government must deal, a progres- 
sive, and there is no doubt that our experience has demonstrated 
that there are certain demands now made by the industry and 
commerce of the country that are not fully and adequately met 
by existing law. 

I believe that in the three particulars I have already men- 
tioned our system can be made more efficient, and, moreover, I 
am inclined to the opinion that there is at least one other thing 
which the Government ought to do which has not received the 
attention of either section of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, and which is quite as important as any of the reforms 
sought to be accomplished in the bills before us. I shall, how- 
5 bring forward that suggestion at a later period in the 

ebate. 


I omit for the present all reference to the complaint in so far 
as the desirability of adding from time to time to the volume 
of our currency is concerned and confine myself to the appar- 
ently universal insistence that the bankers do not handle the 
money we have to the best advantage. I pause here to say 
that I must not be understood as disparaging the honesty or 
patriotism of the bankers. They do business just as everybody 
does business, are led by the same motives as the farmer or the 
manufacturer, and are governed by the same self-interest that 
controls every man engaged in trade or commerce. 

We have discovered, so it is said—and it is reasonably weil 
established—that in the warfare which grows out of the dispo- 
sition of reserves when bankers have the sole use of them the 
people sometimes suffer. We are now trying to create a new 
power to control the use of these reserves, and we are told by 
our Democratic friends that, although the bankers are unable 
to use the power they have wisely, they shall be given still more 
power, in the hope that they will conduct a monopoly with better 
results to the people than they have exercised the limited au- 
thority which they have hitherto abused. 

To me this proposal seems so wholly indefensible that they 
will be driven from it the moment the great body of American 
citizens fairly appreciate what it is. If we want the banking 
reserves and such other money as may be drawn into the new 
banks used for the general welfare, regardless of any private 
or special interest, there is but one power to invoke; that is the 
power of the Government, which represents, or ought to repre- 
sent, nothing but the public weal. I grant you that the Govern- 
ment may not always serve the people well, but whether it 
seryes them well or ill, it is the only organization that has been 
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created or can be created to execute a trust in which every man, 
woman, and child of the Republic is a beneficiary. 

For instance, I believe that if the law regarding national 
banks were amended so as to prohibit any national bank from 
paying any interest whatever upon any demand deposit, the 
great objection to the use of the reserves would disappear. I 
think they would then perform the function for which they were 
intended much more effectually than they now perform it. If 
there were added to that amendment of our banking law a pro- 
hibition against loaning any money upon what are ordinarily 
known as speculative gambling transactions upon boards of 
trade, upon stock exchanges, produce exchanges, and the like, 
we then would have a great system of reserves accessible to 
the legitimate, safe banking investments that are offered in a 
country like ours. s 

Furthermore, I recognize that what I have just suggested 
would not wholly meet the one defect of inelasticity of cur- 
rency, although I never have been persuaded that we have less 
money in this country than we really need in the transaction of 
our business. If the whole volume of our circulating medium 
could be persistently at work, we haye enough gold and silver 
and token money to transact the business of the country. It 
is only because through selfishness, through greed, through mis- 
application, through fear, a certain part of our money fails 
at times to circulate properly that the country suffers a 
scarcity in our monetary medium. Once that fear were re- 
moved, and once that cupidity and greed were regulated and 
prevented from having its full operation, our currency would 
expand and contract within its present limits so as fairly to 
meet all our commercial necessities, 

However, I yield my opinion upon that point to those who 
have studied the subject more profoundly, and I am willing 
to accept what seems to be the general opinion in this Cham- 
ber—that there are times, or will be times, when we need more 
money, or currency that passes as money, than we now have. 
When those times come, it ought to be in the power of some 
department of the Government of the United States—I care 
not whether you call it a central bank or not; I call it a central 
bank, but it might just as well be called a department of the 
Treasury of the United States—to loan additional United States 
notes to the institutions and communities whose necessities 
seem to demand the exercise of this extraordinary power. It 
ought to be able to loan these additional notes upon adequate 
security, with adequate reserves, for a definite time, at which 
payment would be expected from the banks which obtained 
the additional currency from their Government. In that way 
there could be no permanent expansion of the currency. When- 
eyer the notes of the banks were paid, the currency they repre- 
sented would be retired and the volume of our paper money 
would resume its normal proportions. 

Moreover, I would have the Government of the United States 
guarantee payment in some form to every depositor in the 
national banks of the United States. I believe this public, 
unquestioned assurance from the Government of the United 
States to the depositors in these banks would do more than 
anything else that could be done to prevent an abnormal, un- 
usual, extraordinary demand upon the resources of the banks. 
At the end of each year I would levy a tax upon the national 
banks to reimburse the Government for the sums paid out dur- 
ing the year. In other words, I would create a compulsory 
insurance department in the Treasury of the United States, 
or in the Bank of the United States, or in whatever part of 
our great machinery this work might be carried on. 

In this way, as I look at it, we would hardly touch, and cer- 
tainly we would not disturb, the intricate, delicate relations 
which haye been established in the commercial intercourse of 
the people of this country. 

I recognize that what I have said is not only meager in its 
suggestion of a plan, but entirely abstract and academic as 
well. I have made these observations simply that there may 
be placed upon the records of the Senate my reluctance to 
reach the conclusion that this great system which is about to 
be imposed upon us is necessary for the welfare of the country. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It happens that at the present time there 
is a run in progress on a national bank in Omaha, one of the 
smaller national banks of the city, caused by the reckless state- 
ment of a drunken depositor. It is a run said to be without any 
justification upon a bank which has the reputation of being en- 
tirely solvent—a bunk having something like $3,000,000 of de- 
posits and $600,000 of capital and surplus. I am informed in a 


telegram that the spectacle is presented of crowds of depositors 
withdrawing their money from that particular national bank, 
crossing the street, and going about a block up another street to 
deposit their money in a State bank—a smaller institution, 
with comparatively small resources, but which has back of it 
the Nebraska guaranty of deposits law. 

It is rather a strange spectacle, so I am told in this telegram, 
to see this crowd in a national bank withdrawing their deposits 
and going up the street to this comparatively small State institu- 
tion, where they are putting in the cash they have withdrawn 
from the national bank. Of course, I am not here to say that 
they are wise in doing so; but it shows the weakness of human 
nature, which ought to be taken into account, I think, in fram- 
ing legislation. 

I do not approve the plan suggested by the Senator from Iowa 
for taxing these banks in order to provide a guaranty fund 
for the depositors of those that fail. I say I do not approve it; 
I mean by that I do not advocate it, because it does not seem to 
be necessary. The pending legislation affords an opportunity 
to accomplish the same purpose without imposing any tax. It 
affords the opportunity because the reserve banks which we pro- 
pose to create undoubtedly will be operated at a profit, if their 
number is reasonably limited, that probably will be sufficient to 
pay reasonable dividends and to leave a net profit over and 
above the dividends and the surplus. That excess fund can be 
fairly used, a part of it to be paid to the United States Govern- 
ment as compensation for the deposit of Government funds, the 
other part of it to create an insurance fund to pay to depositors 
of those member banks which, unfortunately, may fail through 
mismanagement or dishonesty. 

It seems to me the Senator from Iowa is entirely right in 
taking the position that it is the proper duty of Congress to 
give such definite assurance to the depositors in national banks, - 
by all proper provisions of law, that bank runs will cease to be. 
This is desirable, not only for the depositors themselves, but it 
is desirable for the banks as well and for the business interests 
of all the communities which depend on the banks. If it can 
be done—and I believe it can be done—by a provision in this 
bill, without levying any tax upon carefully managed banks, 
simply by using an excess of the profits that are legitimately 
secured by the operation of these reserve banks, it seems to me 
that is a purpose which ought to commend itself to everyone. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, not many years ago I sup- 
pose there was no man in the United States who felt more dis- 
inclined than I to adopt the proposal, which was then some- 
what new, that the Government, in some form or other, should 
insure the safety of the deposits in the banks created and organ- 
ized under its laws. Like the Senator from Nebraska, I have 
changed my mind with respect to it. I was reminded when the 
attack was made upon the Senator from Nebraska last night, 
and when he was reproached with having shifted to some ex- 
tent his position upon this very intricate subject, of a line of 
Emerson. I may not quote it correctly, but it has lingered in 
my memory in this form for a great many years. As I remem- 
ber it, he said, “Consistency is the hobgoblin of small men and 
mean minds.“ There is no virtue in consistency; there is dan- 
ger in frequent vacillation; but the whole history of our coun- 
try is simply an exemplification of the change which the minds 
of men experience as new conditions confront them and as new 
light illuminates the subjects in which they are interested. 

Therefore, I frankly say that I have reached a conclusion 
with regard to the guaranty of bank deposits different from the 
one I so firmly held a few years ago. I believe it is a legiti- 
mate field for insurance. I believe that we could confer no 
greater benefit upon the people of this country than by devising 
a plan which will make sure every man who trusts a bank op- 
erating under the laws of the Government, a bank in a lar; 
sense certified by the Government as entitled to confidence, will 
be protected. I believe that if we were to give in some effec- 
tive form this assurance there would never be a run upon a 
national bank. The money withdrawn from any such institu- 
tion for purposes of legitimate business follows a general rule, 
and it will never exceed the amount of money which the bank 
retains in its possession in order to meet these demand obliga- 
tions. 

It is only when a fear, either reasonable or unreasonable, and 
the character of the fear is not material, enters the minds of 
the depositors that there is danger that they will not be able to 
withdraw the money which they have deposited, that a bank is 
unable to respond to depositors who ask for their money. 

‘I know that the plan I have suggested has one objection. I 
recognize its force, There is a sense in which it is a premium 
upon the indifferent and the reckless and the incapable and a 
burden upon the prudent and the thrifty and the competent; but 
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we are distributing the burdens of government in that fashion 
in every field of public activity. While I recognize the abstract 
injustice of requiring the sound bank to pay something on 
account of the bad management of the unsound bank, the adyan- 
tages of the proposal far outweigh the disadvantages. 

The objection that I have to the scheme proposed in the bill 
offered by the Senator from Nebraska and the scheme in the 
bill presented by the Senator from Oklahoma is that it lacks 
that clear, definite assurance necessary to accomplish the pur- 
pose. Who knows whether the profits of a Federal reserye bank 
will be sufficient after paying dividends upon stock, after paying 
all the expenses of operating the institution, after putting aside 
another proportion for the creation of a surplus? Who knows 
whether there will be in the fund enough to satisfy the deposi- 
tors of a failed bank? 

Suppose we had the system started now. Would the deposi- 
tors who are now crowding the streets of Omaha in the attempt 
to withdraw their money from a national bank upon which sus- 
picion has fallen be satisfied with the refiection that we will 
have Federal reserve banks, and that they may at some time 
earn a sufficient profit to create a fund out of which they may 
be indemnified? I fear that the promise held out in these bills 
is too vague to do what I assume the authors of the bills in- 
tended to do. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the Senator from Iowa yield to me? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. It is true that the provision in these two 
bills is not as specific and certain and does not provide such an 
immediate fund as that which would be provided by a tax. I 
am not taking a position against the Dlan to provide a tax, but 
the Senator from Iowa has stated that there is some objection 
in certain quarters to taxing the thrifty, well-managed, and suc- 
„cessful banks for the others. It seemed to my mind to be an 
entering wedge—at least, to make a start—in the direction of 
protecting these depositors. 

I call to the attention of the Senator the fact that in the bill 
which I had the honor to report on behalf of one-half of the com- 
mittee there is far more reason to expect that an adequate fund 
will be at once provided. In the first place, there are only 4 
reserve banks, instead of 8, 10, or 12, which makes it much more 
probable that they will be profitably operated. If you divide 
the business of the country up into 12 parts, with the overhead 
charges that go with the 12 parts, there is much less likelihood 
that they will be operated profitably than if you divide the 
country into 4 parts. 

Then, in the second place, the bill reported by the Senator 
from Oklahoma provides that the dividends to the stockholders 
shall be 6 per cent, whereas the bill which we have reported 
provides the dividends shall be 5 per cent. Thus there is a mar- 
gin of one-fifth in favor of our bill in that particular. 

I do not criticize the Senator from Oklahoma for providing 
G per cent, because he has been practically driven to do so when 
he compels the bankers to take the stock in the regional reserve 
banks; but I cite the fact that the difference between the 5 per 
cent which we provide for dividends and the 6 per cent which 
he provides for dividends is of itself almost a practical guar- 
anty of an insurance fund sufficient to pay the depositors in 
failed banks. 

If the Senator will permit me, before I sit down I want to 
call his attention to the fact that we have in European experi- 
ence some guide as to the profits. As I recall it, the Bank of 
England pays to its stockholders about 10 per cent upon their 
stock. I think the Bank of France may pay even a little more, 
and the Bank of Germany nearly as much. If those experiences 
are of any value, it would indicate that our four regional re- 
serye banks in this country ought to be very certain of earning 
an equal amount. 

I will not interrupt the Senator further. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I hope the Senator from Nebraska will not 
understand me as criticizing the bill that he has brought for- 
ward. I think the provision of his bill is better than the 
corresponding provision of the bill brought forward by the 
Senator from Oklahoma, because it is more certain to create the 
funds to which depositors may resort. 

I was only saying that if I could write a bill upon this subject 
for the people of the United States, although I hope the Senator 
will understand I do not believe that any one man ought to 
write any bill for the people of the United States, I would make 
the assurance of payment to the depositors more definite and 
certain than it is in either of the bills. 

There is one further thought in this connection that I wish 
to present. If the Government became responsible for the de- 
fault of-a national bank to its depositors, the inspection and the 
examination made by the officers of the Goyernment would be 
far more effective, far more thorough, than they are now. 


The Government would not permit a bank to continue in busi- 
ness when it was apparent, or when it was reasonably clear, 
that the depositors might suffer and the Government be called 
upon to make good the obligations of the bank to its depositors. 
Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 

Mr. NELSON. I have for many years been in favor of pro- 

tecting depositors, not so much out.of sympathy for them as 
for the purpose of preventing bank runs and panics. 
In 1908, following the panic of 1907, it became evident to me 
that if we had had some system of protecting depositors which 
could have reached those institutions in New York, where the 
panic broke out, we could have ayoided that panic. We had in 
that instance an illustration of what is done when a run starts 
in institutions that are not regarded as first-class banks or first- 
class moneyed institutions, such as the Heinze bank and some 
of the loan and trust companies that were not regarded by 
experts as being safe and sound. When the panic broke out in 
those institutions the stronger and better banks, that claimed 
they were running their business in a proper and conservative 
manner, as good bankers ought to do, felt the necessity of doing 
something to stop the panic. How did they stop it? -By sus- 
pending and resorting to clearing-house certificates. If at that 
juncture the depositors in those institutions had been assured 
that their deposits, either in the Heinze bank or in those loan 
and trust companies, would be safe, there would have been no 
runs and the banks of New York would not have been obliged 
in a body to violate our banking law by suspending. 

In 1898, when the so-called Aldrich-Vreeland bill was under 
consideration in the two Houses of Congress, I made an effort 
to secure an amendment of that bill; and I will state the plan 
I worked upon. National banks are obliged to pay a circulation 
tax of 1 per cent upon circulation issued on other than 2 per 
cent bonds. On circulation issued upon 2 per cent bonds they 
pay a tax of one-half per cent. My proposition was not to 
make the banks pay any more, but to set aside half of that tax 
on the 2 per cent bonds as an insurance fund to protect the de- 
positors; but my plan found no favor. I offered the amendment 
and I got a few votes for it. 

Now, I want to say to the Senator from Iowa that while 
there may be some doubt—clearly there is a doubt—if you make 
12 regional banks, whether they will earn enough over and 
above the dividends to protect the depositors, yet there is one 
thing I am glad of, and that is that the world has moved since 
1908, until to-day on both sides of the Chamber the great 
majority of Senators are willing to recognize the principle that 
depositors ought to be protected and taken care of. To that 
extent, while there may be something in the doubt which the 
Senator from Iowa suggests that there may not be sufficient 
funds to protect the depositors, yet after all we have recognized 
the principle. If this legislation goes through, whether in the 
form proposed by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HITCHCOCK] 
in his substitute or in that proposed by the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. OwEN], we have recognized the principle, we have 
established it, and after we have once made a beginning we can 
easily fortify it. ‘Therefore I think we have made the most 
gratifying progress in this direction. 

While I am on my feet, with the permission of the Senator 
from Iowa, I should like to say there is another thing which is 
highly gratifying to me in this matter, Mr. President. I am 
advancing in years, getting old and gray, but for the last 14 
years I have labored in season and out of season to get author- 
ity conferred on our national banks to loan money to the 
farmers on real estate mortgages. I met ‘with great opposi- 
tion; at first I was laughed at and ridiculed. I introduced my 
amendment, and it came before the Finance Committee. They 
smiled at me, and, to use a slang expression, they laughed me 
out of court. I am glad to see what progress has been scored 
even in that respect. Both of these bills contain provisions for 
loans to farmers on farm mortgages, a class of paper and a 
class of security that our smaller country banks in the interior 
have always regarded as the best security, 

Why, Mr. President, our First National Bank, at Alexandria, 
my home town, had a curious experience years ago. I may say 
that I live in a rural community. The great trouble with our 
bankers there is that while the farmers are well supplied and 
they fill up our little banks with money, our banks have no 
opportunity to loan that money out at home, but they must seek 
investments elsewhere. So our banks, in order to invest their 
surplus money, would go down to the Twin Cities and invest the 
money of their depositors in what we call “mill paper” and 
“wheat paper,” and they would get, according to the season, 
from 4 to 44 and 5 per cent. It finaliy happened that one of 
those big milling concerns went into bankruptcy, and our banks 
got caught pretty badly. They were paying their depositors 3 
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and 4 per cent, and they were getting, as I have said, only from 
4 to 44 and 5 per cent for the mill and wheat paper. 

‘What have they done since that time? Our banks have sent 
their money out into North Dakota and loaned it on farm mort- 
gages in that State at a cheaper rate than the little banks on the 
frontier could afford to do. This has been a great blessing to 
those people in North Dakota, and our local banks have been 
enabled to earn larger dividends than they ever before earned. 

I remember that in 1894, while I was governor of Minnesota— 
there was a panic then, as Senators will remember—several 
bankers from the southern part of Minnesota, which is the older 
and the richer part of the State, where money was plentiful, 
culled on me and told me they had had little runs on their 
banks there and how they had stopped them. : 

They said the farmers who had made their deposits with 
them would come in a little nervous and a little fidgetty and 
want their money. The bankers would sit down with them and 
say, “ Here, my good friend, you left your money with me and 
I am paying you 8 per cent interest on it; you can not expect 
me to keep that money idle and pay that interest. I have 
loaned your money out to John Jones, and taken as security 
a mortgage on his farm. I have not got your money here, but 
I have got that mortgage, and you can have that mortgage.” 
So, those little banks in the southern part of the State stopped 
the runs by tendering those mortgages to the men who sought 
to get their deposits. 

Almost the same thing happened in the case of the only mu- 
iual savings bank we had in Minnesota. One day Mr. Moulton— 
I think his name was—the president of the bank, a good strong 
bank, called on me, as though I could do him any good. He 
brought down a great pile of farm mortgages. He said, “I 
fear a run on the bank; it has not yet been made, but I am 
expecting it: Can you suggest anything?“ I laughed at him, 
and said, “ Why do you not do as those little banks down in 
Fillmore County, in southern Minnesota, have done? When 
your depositors come and want their money, pass them up your 
farm mortgages.” He said that was a new idea, and he would 
try the experiment. Whether he tried it or not I do not know, 
but, fortunately, there was never a run made on the bank. 

So, Mr. President, to sum up what I have said, this is the 
most gratifying moment of my legislative experience when I 
see these two reforms, for which I have labored and agitated 
so many years, to wit, allowing loans to be made on farm mort- 
gages and making provision for the protection of depositors, 
are about to become a reality. There is a God in Israel. He 
sometimes moves slowly, but he has moved both the Demo- 
cratic Party and the Republican Party to the accomplishment 
of these great reforms. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I have been delighted to hear 
the experience of the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON] 
and delighted to be a witness at the moment of his victory, but 
I am only sorry that he was not able to introduce into one or 
the other of these bills a provision for the safety of depositors 
still more effectual than the one which is found. 

Mr. President, I had no thought when I began of being led 
into a discussion of my individual views in regard to the remedy 
for the conceded defects in our financial system. I intended 
to hold myself firmly to the question in hand. I recognize, of 
course, as I have said before, that the bill proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma will pass, and I intend to direct whatever 
I have to say from now on anyway to that bill and to bring 
forward amendments to it, hoping that some of them may com- 
maud the approval of my distinguished friends on the other 
side, I, however, do not expect that they will. I am much in 
the frame of mind of the old lady whose son came home from 
school and said, “ Mother, my teacher has asked me to define, 
if I can, the difference between hope and expect.” The mother 
thought a moment, and said, My boy, that is not difficult; 
there is your old father lying on the sofa overcome with drink; 
we both love him; I hope to meet him in heaven, but I do not 
expect to.” [Laughter.] It is just that state of mind in which 
I use the words “hope” and “expect.” I hope that the amend- 
ment which I have had read at the desk and which I will pro- 
pose at the proper time wili be adopted; I really do not expect 
it will, It would be adopted if the bill were really under dis- 
cussion in the Senate; if the minds of Senators were really 
open to argument it would be adopted; but they are not open. 

Without violating any confidence, I may be permitted to 
say that a few days ago I had a talk with a very distinguished 
Member of the Senate who sits upon the other side of the 
Chamber. I will not name him, of course. I was complaining 
of the caucus. He said to me, There is nothing wrong in the 
caucus; this whole subject is open.” I said, “I hardly under- 
stand that, when it is generally given out that every Member 
of the Democratic majority, save two, has in one way or 


another indicated his agreement, implied or express, to vote 
for the bill that was adopted in the caucus.” He said, “That 
is so; but if you will convince enough of the Members on the 
Democratic side to bring about a reference of the question to 
the caucus, then the caucus will, with an open mind, reconsider 
the proposal.” A half loaf is better than no bread, and I would 
rather undertake to convince enough to secure a reference of 
this amendment to the caucus than to have no opportunity at 
all to debate the great subject we now have before us. i 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Towa yield 
to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. ROOT. May I ask the Senator from Iowa how he ex- 
pects to accomplish that if a majority of the members of the 
caucus neither hear nor read his speech? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Oh, Mr. President, that does not dismay 
me at all. I am a progressive in more things than politics, I 
am quite willing to give an absent treatment. [Laughter]. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, and when, added to that, 
there is the fact that a majority of the minority is also absent, 
it must be discouraging. 

Mr. NELSON. They will probably catch what the Senator 
from Iowa says by the wireless telegraph. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I do not always concur in 
the sentiments expressed by the very distinguished and eloquent 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Witiiams], but he said some- 
thing the other day that so completely commanded my assent 
that I am bound, now that he is here, to render him the tribute 
of approval and concurrence. He said that when Senators 
wanted to listen to an argument they would be here, and that 
no command of the Senate could coerce their presence. I be- 
lieve in that; I do not want any man to sit here simply because 
it is his duty to fill a chair in this Chamber; I do not want 
him to be present unless he has a desire to listen to what I 
have to say; and I, for one, haye never indulged in the practice 
of suggesting the absence of a quorum simply to secure an au- 
dience, and I never will. 

But, replying further to the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Root], the atmosphere of the Senate Chamber is alive with 
intellectuality ; its atmosphere has an element that is as elusive 
and evasive as that ether which conveys the wireless message 
from one continent to another through the air; and I am bound 
to say to the Senator that, somehow or other, whenever a Sen- 
ator says anything here that really deserves to be remembered 
or that is really worthy of being heard, it gradually finds its 
way into the minds of the entire membership of the Senate. 
Therefore, I am not discouraged by the few vacant seats which 
I ohserve about me, although I must in candor say that there 
are more Senators in the Chamber at this moment than I have 
seen here before to-day. That is a high compliment to me, and 
I can only account for it by the hypothesis that some of them 
must have believed that an encounter was about to take place. 
[Laughter.] As I said to my dear friend, the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Stone] to-day, there is only one thing that can 
fill the Chamber, and that is the expectation that one Senator 
will call another a liar or something 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Something interesting. [Laughter] 

Mr. CUMMINS. I mean in parliamentary language. We are 
Savages, all of us; we like to see the blood run; and whenever 
any Senator here has a lance that is sharp enough to open a 
vein and the crimson fluid begins to flow these seats fill with the 
rapidity with which a crowd rushes into a country circus. I 
will disappoint anyone who has come in with any such expecta- 
tion, for, haying the completest confidence in the patriotism and 
integrity of every Senator, and having a great affection for most 
of them, my argument must be very peaceful. 

With these general observations, I turn to the consideration 
of that part of the Owen substitute to which my amendment re- 
lates. I regret that there are some Senators here who do not 
know what my amendment is, but that is a misfortune which I 
must suffer. I propose to consider it, first, as to its justice 
and fairness, and I must pause to state its effect. 

My amendment to the Owen substitute, if adopted, would so 
change it that the subscription by the national banks will be- 
come optional instead of mandatory, and so that the member 
banks, those which enter the system, whether they are stock- 
holding banks or not, will select four of the directors of each 
Federal reserve bank instead of six, as the bill now provides; 
that is, my amendment, by the change of a very few words, con- 
verts the Owen bill into a bill that will create Federal reserve 
banks the stock of which is owned by the people and the affairs 
of which are controlled and managed absolutely by the Gorern- 
ment of the United States. : 

I need not say more with regard to its import. 
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I propose to consider the Owen substitute, first, as to its 
justice and fairness and, second, as to our constitutional au- 
thority to do what is proposed. It takes from the capital and 
surplus of every national bank 6 per cent and invests it in the 
capital stock of a Federal reserve bank. Having thus coerced) 
the capital for the Federal reserve bank and required the 
national banks of the district to become the owners of the stock 
of the reserve bank it gives to the stockholding banks the con- 
trol and management of the reserve bank. 

I quite agree with my Democratic friends in one assertion 
which they constantly make. They say—and it can not be 
fairly disputed—that if the national banks of a regional district 
are compelled to furnish the capital of the reserve bank of that 
district they ought to control and manage it. 

I can not see how there can be reasonable difference of opin- 
ion with regard to that proposition. If the Government of the 
United States enters each national bank and forcibly takes 6 
per cent of its capital and surplus and invests it in the uncer- 
tain security of the stock of another banking institution, the 
man who would propose that after the contribution of capital 
had been compelled in that way the Government should under- 
take to manage or control the institution is deficient in a sense 
of natural justice and fairness. 

It is, of course, because I believe that the regional banks or 
reserve banks ought to be controlled absolutely and completely 
by the Government of the country—that is, by all the people of 
the country—that I resist the proposal to compel the national 
banks to furnish the capital with which the reserve banks are 
to be conducted. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. 

Mr. REED. I understand the Senator’s argument to amount 
to this: That if the banks contribute the capital of the regional 
banks it would be a great wrong and an imposition upon the 
banks if the Government were to name a majority of the 
directors. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Missouri does not state 
my position with entire accuracy. My statement was that if the 
Government compelled the national banks to invest a part of 
their capital in the stock of the Federal reserve banks then the 
stock-holding banks should select a majority of the directors of 
the reserve banks. 

Mr. REED. Yes. Now, does the Senator think that if the 
public bought this stock it would then be proper for the Goy- 
ernment to name the majority of the directors? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Entirely; because if the people, after the in- 
stitution of this system, desire to contribute their money toward 
the capital of the Federal reserve banks, knowing that under 
the law the Government will appoint a majority of the directors, 
it is wholly fair and just. 

Mr. REED. The Senator means, does he not, just to the 
stockholders and also just to the banks? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I meant wholly just and fair to the stock- 
holders. 

Mr. REED. Would the Senator favor a governmental con- 
trol in the directorate of the regional banks if the public pur- 
chased the stock and the banks were not compelled to take it? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I would. 

Mr. REED. The Senator would? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I would. I do not believe any institution 
over which the Government has not any control ought to be 
created for the better distribution of the reserves of the banks. 

Mr. REED. Now, if it be a wrong, a wicked, and an op- 
pressive thing for the Government to require banks to contribute 
of their capital, their own money, to a regional bank, why 
is it not equally wrong and oppressive to require the banks to 
put their reserves in a regional bank which the Government 
eontrols? 

I will add to my question—for I want to get the Senator’s 
view fairly—does not the argument which denies the right 
to governmental control when the banks contribute the capital 
stock and the reserves, which are the real capital of the re- 
gional banks, also prohibit governmental control when the banks 
contribute only the reserves? 

Mr. CUMMINS. No, Mr. President; I think not. I am about 
to enter upon the discussion of that subject. 

Mr. REED. May I ask one further question? Is it because 
in one case the bank contributes its own capital and in the 
other case it contributes trust funds that have been placed with 
it to be sacredly held and guarded? 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Missouri can not put me 
in the position of becoming an advocate of either of these bilis. 
I have a choice as between them; but, as I said before the 


Senator came into the Chamber, if I could prepare an amend- 
ment to our banking law it would be very unlike either of these 
measures. I am sure, however, that one or the other of them 
will become the law of the country; and I am proposing only 
such amendments as I think can be fairly adopted within the 
principle which one or the other of the sections of the committee 
has seemed to afirm in bringing forward these bills. 

Mr. REED. I understand the position of the Senator to be, 
then, not that he “could be happy with either were the other 
dear charmer away,” but that he could be happy with some- 
thing else if neither of the bills were present? [Laughter.] 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is rather accurate, too. I think I am 
exactly like the Senator from Missouri with respect to that. I 
have some reason to think that if he were writing a bill to 
cure the defects whose existence we all acknowledge, the bill 
would not take the form of either of these proposals. 

That is not strange, with independent men looking upon a 
great subject of this sort. It is not remarkable that in trying 
to devise some cure for an ill that seems to be prevalent they 
would write different statutes. I think it is well that it is so. 

The proposition I am now beginning to prove, if I can prove 
it, is, first, that the Government ought not to compel the na- 
tional banks to contribute the capital of the Federal reserve 
banks. I will come to the question of reserves later. I may say, 
in a preliminary way, however, that there is a vast difference 
between the propriety of exacting a part of the capital of a 
national bank and the propriety of compelling the deposit of a 
reserve which the national bank is required by law to keep for 
the security of deposits. i 

I must repeat a sentence or two in order to make the connec- 
tion with what I said before the first interruption. ; 

They say—that is, the Democrats—and it can not be fairl 
disputed—that if the national banks of-a regional district are 
compelled to furnish the capital of the reserye bank of that 
district, they ought to control and manage it. This is so obvi- 
ously true that I have accepted it instantly, and I assume that 
if the Democratic majority come to believe that the banks of the 
district should not be permitted to control and manage the new 
function, namely, the Federal reserve bank, they will at once 
assent to the equally obvious truth that the banks should not 
be coerced into furnishing the capital for the new function. 

It will be helpful at this point to segregate from the volumi- 
nous substitute the language which deals with this subject and 
which imposes upon the national banks the requirement to take 
a part of their capital and surplus and transfer it to the Federal 
reserve banks. i 

I quote from pages 5, 6, and 7 the portion material to th 
inquiry I am now pursuing. 

Mr. President, I have said to my friend from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Hots] that at 8 o'clock I would be glad to suspend 
the address I am now making in order to permit him to carry 
out the notice he has already given, and which I understand to 
be that he will address the Senate at 8 o'clock. That being 
true, and inasmuch as I have now reached a point at which I 
can very well quit before reading the quotation I have in mind, 
I shall be very glad if the Senate will take a recess until 8 
o'clock. 

RECESS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate stands in recess until § 
o’clock p. m. 

The Senate thereupon (at 6 o’clock p. m.) took a recess until 
8 o’clock p. m. 


EVENING SESSION. 
The Senate reassembled at 8 o’clock p. m. 


BANKING AND CURRENCY. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7837) to provide for the establish- 
ment of Federal reserve banks, to furnish an elastic currency, 
to afford means of rediscounting commercial paper, to estab- 
lish a more effective supervision of banking in the United 
States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President, I invite the attention of the 
Senate to a brief statement of the defects of our banking sys- 
tem, and to the specific remedies which are proposed by the 
Glass-Owen bill. I shall begin with a few definitions. 

DEFINITIONS, 


Banking is the business of a bank. 

A bank, strictly speaking, is an establishment for the custody, 
loan, and exchange of money and other funds, for the issue 
of currency, and for facilitating the transmission of funds by 
drafts, checks, and bills of exchange. 
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Currency is that which passes from hand to hand as a medium 
of exchange, including coin, Government notes, and bank notes. 


A BANK IS A TOOL. 


It is readily seen that a bank produces nothing directly, not 
even money; it may issue currency in the form of bank notes, 
but these notes are nothing but promises to pay lawful money. 

A bank, therefore, industrially speaking, is a utility, or tool, 
which makes human effort more efficient. 

CURRENCY IS A TOOL, 


Curreney is also a utility, or tool, for the same purpose. 

It is, accordingly, the object of the pending banking and cur- 
rency bill to make two important economic tools more service- 
able to commerce and industry. More specifically, we pur- 
pose to make our coin, or real money, more efficient, and our 
banking business more eflicient and more secure. We shall 
thus increase the sum total of things which satisfy human 
needs as surely as if we should perfect an electric storage 
battery er develop a spineless cactus. 

COMMERCIAL BANKS ARB INVOLVED. 


In this connection we are concerned principally with the 
commercial bank of the ordinary type—one which receives 
funds on deposit subject to check, makes loans on good security, 
and sells drafts or exchange on large commercial centers. We 
nim te make deposits and loans safer, to regulate borrowing, 
and to facilitate exchange. 

I desire to call the attention of Senators to the fact that there 
has been nothing in the proposition of the Democratic adminis- 
tration at this time looking toward furnishing to private per- 
sons credit or to private persons an opportunity for safe and 
remunerative investment. We aim solely, as I have said, to 
make deposits and loans safer, to regulate borrowing, and to 
facilitate exchange. 

From the standpoint of the stockholder a bank is a money- 
earning institution, and its success is measured by the size of 
its dividends. 


BANKS AIM TO MAKE PROFITS AND NO LOSSES, 


The officers represent the stockholders, and it is their duty 
to earn as much profit as is consistent with the safety of their 
own particular bank. They aim to make no losses and to keep 
all available funds profitably employed. 

MOST PROFITS ACCRUB FROM BUSINESS LOANS. 


Most bank profits accrue from interest on loans and invest- 
ments. Outside of New England, substantial sums accrue in 
the United States from cashing checks, and all over the country 
there are earnings from exchange accommodations. But the 
average commercial bank depends principally on its earnings 
from business loans. 3 3 

After banking rooms and facilities are provided, a portion of 
the bank’s capital is available for loans, but no bank would be 
successful if its loans were limited to its capital. Many times 
its capital is available from so-called deposits. 

LOANS ARU MADE FROM DEPOSITS, 


Deposits are of two kinds, real and fictitious. Real deposits 
come in through the window of the receiving teller in the form 
of cash and checks from business men, farmers, lawyers, and the 
like, from people who sell goods or services to the community, 
and gather in rills of currency and turn them into the bank in 
a steady stream. Deposits of this character are usually larger 
than the capital of the bank, and they are deposited with a full 
understanding that they are to be loaned to borrowers for the 
profit of the bank. It is further understood that these deposits 
are to be paid to the depositors on demand in cash, unless 
there is a special contract for what is called “time.” Banks 
frequently induce the inflow of deposits by paying a low rate of 
interest. 

FICTITIOUS DEPOSITS, 

Fictitious deposits are created as follows: A customer de- 
sires to “ borrow money,” as the phrase goes. He gets a friend 
to sign a note with him, and he appears at the bank with a 
piece of “two-name paper,’ a well-recognized instrument of 
credit. The signers are responsible and the bank decides to 
“extend the accommodation.” 

If, now, the bank should hand to the borrower cash for the 
amount, say $10,000, it would be clear that the loan was made 
out of funds on hand, part of the capital, part of the profits, or 
part of the deposits made by customers. Such is sometimes the 
ease. 

But more often no cash passes. The clerks make entries on 
the books of the bank, showing that the borrower has made a 
“deposit” of the amount, and that the bank holds the note 
among its assets. The borrower then has credit to the amount 
of his note, $10,000, less the discount, or interest at the cur- 


rent rate for the time the note is to run. This interest is 
usually deducted, or discounted, in advance. 

Loans may be procured in this way on collateral security, 
or on other notes payable to the borrower and indorsed by 
him to the bank, or discounted. Loans are frequently made 
in large cities on notes signed by a single merchant of un- 
doubted credit. 

But the point is that the borrower who does not receive 
cash, or a draft on another bank, has a “deposit” just as 
much as if he had paid $10,000 in gold eagles to the receiving 
teller. He may proceed at once to draw checks against his 
deposit just like a real depositor. A substantial part of the 
zone frequently remains on deposit in this way for days and 
weeks. 

LOANS AND DISCOUNTS, / 

When a bank makes a statement, the principal item among 
the resources is loans and discounts, which includes the notes 
which have been discounted. Among the liabilities the princi- 
P. item is deposits, which includes real deposits and deposits 
created as the result of loans. The two items, loans and dis- 
counts, and deposits, usually offset each other, or nearly so, in 
normal times. 

If loans were not made in this way, it is evident that the 
loaning capacity of a bank would be limited by the amount of 
its capital and surplus and the money actually deposited. 
When it can secure no more deposits, it must stop making 
loans. And it is the understanding of people in general, I 
firmly believe, that a bank loans no more than it receives in 
capital and actual deposits. 

FICTITIOUS DEPOSITS ARH LOANS OF CREDIT. 

What, then, does the bank loan when it creates these ficti- 
tious deposits against which borrowers may check? Nothing 
more or less than the credit of the bank, by making entries 
upon its books. 

Loans bear no fixed relation to actual capital and actual 
deposits, nor to surplus and undivided profits. The law and 
custom make no limit in that respect, and the bank could go 
on loaning its credit in the manner described to the amount 
of billions, making fictitious deposits and piling up interest in- 
definitely, if it were not for a legal restraint in the shape of 
reserves.“ 

RESERVES. 


A reserve is a certain amount of cash, in specie or “lawful 
money,” which a bank is required to keep in its vaults, or 
readily available, in case of emergency. j 

While the great bulk of a bank's business is carried on by 
check and draft and book entry, a certain amount of cash is 
necessary. Its customers require pocket money; traders need 
cash for many purchases; pay rolls must be met in currency. 
But in normal times a very small percentage of a bank’s daily 
receipts and payments are in cash. When business conditions 
are shaky, more cash is demanded by those who are cautious 
and wish to remain on the safe side. 

Experience teaches that commercial banks should have on 
hand for emergencies under present conditions a cash fund 
varying from 15 per cent to 25 per cent. This is substantially 
what every commercial bank keeps on hand for emergencies, 
whether it is a National bank or a State bank, whether the law 
requires it or not. 

It is clear that every time a bank accepts a real deposit, or 
creates a fictitious one, it increases its liabilities, or, in other 
words, it increases the liability that a larger amount of cash 
may be called for. The Federal law recognizes this situation 
and imposes certain conditions respecting reserves.“ 

RESERVE CITIES, 

New York, Chicago, and St. Louis have been made central 
reserve cities; other large cities have been made reserve cities. 
National banks in the first group are central reserve banks; in 
the second group they are reserve banks. All other national 
banks are country banks. 

Central reserve banks must keep in their vaults in cash 25 
pez cent of their liabilities. Liabilities, as we have seen, ap- 
pear principally in the shape of “deposits.” If the central 
reserve bank has only a half million in cash in its vaults and 
has loaned over two millions, it can not loan any more, or pay 
any dividends until it gets more cash. Cash for reserve pur- 
poses meu:.s gold, gold certificates, silver, silver certificates, and 
United States notes (greenbacks). National-bank notes are not 
available for reserves in national banks. 

Reserye banks must keep 25 per cent of thelr liabilities in 
the form of cash reserves, but 124 per cent may be kept on 
deposit with central reserve banks. 

A country bank must keep a reserve of 15 per cent, two-fifths 
of which must be in its own vauits, while three-fifths may be 
deposited with reserve banks or central reserve banks. 
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LOANS ARE LIMITED BY RESERVES. 


It is thus seen that the amount of loans a bank may make 
is limited by the amount of cash reserve it can command, and 
the total loans of all national banks are limited by the total 
cash reserve existing in all their vaults. 

There are many more State banks than national banks, but 
their total resources are approximately the same as the na- 
tional banks. Some States impose reserve limits similar to the 
Federal provisions, and, as a matter of prudent banking, all 
commercial banks approximate the Federal conditions. Ex- 
perience teaches the need of caution. Moreover, if a bank’s 
statement shows a weak reserve compared to national banks, 
it will forfeit the confidence of depositors and lose business. 
State banks have large amounts of reserves on deposit with 
national banks. They are usually permitted to count national- 
bank notes as part of their reserves. 

It follows from the system of counting deposits with reserve 
and central reserve banks as a part of the reserve that there 
is a reduplication of reserves based on the same actual cash. 

LITTLE CASH ACTUALLY ON HAND. 

The country bank, for example, may have liabilities of $100,- 
000. It must keep 6 per cent, or $6,000, in its own safe. The 
rest of its reserve, 9 per cent, or $9,000, may be deposited with a 
reserve bank. Of this $9,000 the reserve bank must hold 25 
per cent in reserve, 12} per cent, or $1,125, in its own safe, 
while the other 123 per cent may be deposited in a central re- 
serve bank. Of this $1,125 the central reserve bank may loan 
75 per cent, keeping only 25 per cent, or $281.25, in cash in its 
own vault. 

It thus appears that the actual amount of cash on hand in 
the various banks as a reserve for the $100,000 liabilities of the 
country bank is the sum of 586.000 (in its own safe), $1,125 
(with the reserve bank), and $281.25 (with the central reserve 
bank). This totals $7,406.25, or 732 per cent of the $100,000. 

This amount is small, but in ordinary times it is sufficient. 
Ordinarily, if an unusual amount of cash is required by any 
solvent bank, it will have no trouble in securing extra cash 
from some other bank, usually some regular banking connection 
in the same or a neighboring city. 

RUNS ON BANKS. 

Occasionally a bank loses the confidence of its depositors. 
These are the “real” depositors as a rule. There has been a 
defalcation, or a heavy loss through the failure of one or more 
borrowers. The depositors thereupon demand their money, all 
at once, and there is a run on the bank. 

No bank keeps money enough on hand to pay all its de- 
positors at once. If it did, it could not earn dividends. When 
a run begins, if it is insolvent, it ought to go into liquidation 
at once, and let its depositors share ratably in its assets. But 
if it is solvent, it appeals to other banks for help in the shape 
of cash. These banks (usually in the same community) ex- 
amine its books and securities, and if they are satisfied it is 
solvent, they supply it with cash, taking its notes and securi- 
ties as collateral for their advances. When the depositors 
find that they can get their money, they generally do not want 
it, and the run soon stops. Millions in cash are sometimes 
paid out in this way before a run ceases. 

RUNS ARE NIGHTMARES TO BANKERS. 


The fear of a run is the nightmare of the banker. He knows 
that he has not cash enough on hand to pay his depositors in 
cash if they demand their money all at once. He knows that 
every other bank is in the same condition. He knows that there 
are bank deposits in the country to the amount of seventeen 
billion dollars, while the total amount of currency in circula- 
tion is less than three and one-half billions. 

EFFORTS TO COMMAND CASH. 


Bankers understand these things altogether too well. As 
soon as there are signs of a business depression they begin to 
reduce loans (and therefore deposits) and to reach out for cash. 
Feeling the pressure of others for cash, they increase their 
efforts. There are about 25,000 banks in the country, and 
when they begin to store cash for the impending emergency, 
they hasten its approach. Country banks demand their re- 
serves of the reserve banks and central reserve banks; reserve 
banks demand their reserves of the central reserve banks. 

There is no law forbidding a reserve bank, or a central re- 
serve bank, to pay to its depositors the sums deposited with it. 
It may pay off depositors (including depositing banks) even 
out of its reserves, but when it becomes evident to the banks in 
the large cities that they can not satisfy the demand for eash, 
they prefer to stop cash payments in order to give all depositors 
an even chance, rather than pay the importunate at the risk of 
robbing the more forbearing. 


PANIC OF 1907. 


The panic of 1907 was brought about in this way. There had 
been a period of pronounced and feverish speculation, and 
when some of the unsound projects began to fail, certain banks 
lost money. It was evident to the far-sighted that trouble was 
impending, and prudent bankers prepared for the crash by call- 
ing loans, refusing credit, and absorbing cash. These precau- 
tions made it more and more difficult to secure credit, and other 
failures followed. A bad situation was thus intensified. Every 
bank in the country prepared for the crash, and currency went 
to a premium, or, more accurately, bank credits were depre- 
ciated, because they could not be drawn in cash. In October, 
1907, the New York banks notified their correspondents that 
they would pay out no more cash. Cash payments thereupon 
practically ceased throughout the country. Industries could 
not get cash for their pay rolls, nor credit for their necessary 
business. A severe depression ensued. 

PANIC AGGRAVATED BY LACK OF CURRENCY, 


It should be remembered that the business depression which 
followed the panic of 1907 was not caused by lack of currency. 
It seems inevitable that business should run its course through 
successive stages of prosperity, speculation, inflation, panic, de- 
pression, liquidation, and then slow recovery back to prosperity. 
But the suspension of cash payments in 1907 greatly intensified 
the shock to credit and confidence, and caused many failures 
which would otherwise have been avoided. Such suspension 
weakens our credit abroad. It is altogether humiliating, dis- 
astrous, and unnecessary. 

Our national banking system consists of about 7,500 banks, 
independent of each other and in times of crisis bidding against 
each other for cash. They are active competitors, as a rule, 
and the community gets the benefit of competition among them, 
but they are so independent that they are of little mutual help 
in times of crisis, for their resources are scattered in 7,500 
different places. 

CASH RESERVES Ann SCATTERED, 

It is as if the water supply of a great city were divided 
among the different houses, a few gallons in each place. In 
case of a conflagration at any one point the small supply of 
water locally available would be useless, and the whole city 
might be destroyed. 

It is one purpose of the pending bill to gather the scattered 
reserves into large central reservoirs (Federal reserve banks), 
so that they may be rushed to the point of danger and applied 
to the flames before they gather headway. The Federal reserve 
board will perform the function of fire commissioners for this 
purpose, acting through Federal reserve agents. 

It might as well be expected of the fire commissioners in a 
large city that they should actually handle the scaling ladder 
and point the hose nozzle as that the reserve banks themselves 
should furnish credit to individual borrowers or that the Gov- 
ernment itself should go to put out these fires. The two func- 
tions are entirely distinct, and our bill does not undertake to 
care for individual depositors or to have the Government enter 
the banking business in this manner. 

CONCENTRATION AND MOBILIZATION OF RESERVES, 


This process of handling reserves may be described as the 
concentration and subsequent mobilization or liquefaction of 
reserves, so that they may flow freely, like water, to the point 
of danger, instead of remaining immobile, rigid, and frozen. It 
may be said that under the existing law the chill of apprehen- 
sion freezes our scattered reserves and renders them useless. 

The provisions of the Glass-Owen bill are intended to gather 
these reserves into 8 or 10 great reserye banks, so that they 
may be available for real and efficient service whenever and 
wherever financial troubles may arise. These great Federal 
reservoirs are piped together, so that money may be shifted 
from one to the other if the level sinks to the point of danger 
or inefficiency in any one. 

ELASTIC CURRENCY, 

But the Glass-Owen bill does not stop here. It aims to make 
more cash available in times of stress than can now be ob- 
tained. Opinions differ as to the adequacy of the currency 
volume now in circulation. Some experts say there is none too 
much. Others say that there is more than is needed by two or 
three hundred millions in the spring and early summer. But 
all agree that there is too little in the fall and winter, when 
crops are to be moved. AN agree that our currency is inelastic, 
rigid, and inflexible, when it should be elastic and capable of 
expansion and contraction with the needs of commerce. 

PRESENT CURRENCY NOT ELASTIC. 

We have in the United States in circulation about six hun- 

dred and thirty millions in gold; about one thousand millions in 
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gold certificates; about seventy-five million silver dollars ; about 
five hundred millions of silver certificates; about one hundred 
and fifty millions of subsidiary coin; about three hundred and 
forty millions of United States notes, or greenbacks; and about 
seven hundred and twenty millions of national-bank notes, a 
total of nearly three and a half billions. This makes a circula- 
tion of about $35 for each person in the United States, nearly 
double the per capita circulation in 1896. To be strictly accu- 
rate, the per capita circulation in 1896 was $22. 

The gold coin, gold certificates, and subsidiary coins increase 
steadily with little regard to the conditions ef commerce. The 
silver dollars, silver certificates, and United States notes do not 
increase at all. The national-bank notes increase slowly. They 
are based on Government bonds as security, and they are 
profitable (and therefore availed of) in proportion to the price 
the banks pay for the bonds. But they can never exceed the 
capital of the issuing banks. 

It is apparent that our present currency is hopelessly rigid, 
so that there can be no substantial increase in times of emer- 
gency. It is the recognition of this fact which leads banks, 
at the first sign of trouble, to hoard cash for their individual 
needs, thereby inteslfying the evils of the situation. Cash 
disappears into the bank vaults until counters are bare and 
tills are empty. 

Currency is scarce every fall when cash is needed to move 
the crops. When panic conditions approach, currency disap- 
pears. Some safe and practicable way should be devised for 
obtaining cash on good security when urgent need arises. 
Currency should expand in response to the demands and exi- 
gencies of business. It is equally important that it should 
contract when it is no longer needed. A serviceable currency 
should be neither scarce nor redundant. 

CURRENCY, CAPITAL, AND CREDIT, 


A careful distinction should be made between currency, capi- 
tal, and credit. 

Capital, as we all know, is a stock of accumulated wealth. 
Some one has worked and produced it and has then saved it 
for future use. 

Fixed capital is in the form of buildings, machinery, rail- 
roads, steamboats, water powers and the like, where it is prac- 
tically immobile. It forms the plant for industry. 

Circulating capital is free for application at any place where 
it is most needed. It consists mainly of materials of various 
kinds, such as wool, cotton, dyes, ore and logs for mills and 
factories; of supplies of various kinds, such as iron, copper, 
lumber, and lime for construction purposes; and, most important 
of all, of wheat, beef, corn, oats, hay, and the like for the sub- 
sistence of man and beast engaged in the various industries. 

BUSINESS LIMITED BY AVAILABLE CAPITAL. 


It is clear that the amount of business which may be prose- 
cuted at any one time is strictly limited by the amount of raw 
material, supplies, and subsistence available for industrial use. 
And it follows that the amount of new loans that may properly 
be made for legitimate business is limited by the amount of 
these commodities available for such use. Until the supply of 
raw material and subsistence is unlimited, the supply of loans 
on good collateral must be limited. Prof. Taussig, of Harvard 
University, a native of Missouri, I believe, makes this relation 
of capital and borrowing very plain in his recent work on 
Principles of Economics, chapter 5. 


CURRENCY RENDERS CAPITAL AVAILABLB. 


Now, currency, as we have seen, is the medium of exchange 
which facilitates the transfer of materials and subsistence from 
one person to another. If currency is plentiful and may be 
easily borrowed, promoters obtain it and put it into new enter- 
prises. The easier it is to obtain currency, the easier it is for 
certain captains of industry to obtain material ond subsistence 
for their particular enterprises. ‘Too groat ease of borrowing 
leads to overdevelopment in -ertain industries, failure of profits, 
contraction of credits, and financial discster. Money invested 
in the plant of the new industry is fixed so that it can not be 
withdrawn; and not producing a profit, it must remain idle 
and cause a dead loss. 

_ ‘CREDIT. 

Credit is trust given or received. A man desiring credit at 
a bank makes a contract te pay what he borrows at some future 
time. If he contracts to pay on demand, his loan is “on call.” 


If hə contracts to pay at a certain time, his loan is “on time.” 
The credit extended to him is the trust or confidence of the 
bank that he will keep his promise. The bank’s credit to the 
borrower will be large or small in proportion to its confidence 
that he will keep his promise. 
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We have seen that the amount of credit extended to borrowers 
bears no strict relation to the amount of money actually de- 
posited with the bank by its patrons. But the amount loaned 
bears a definite fixed relation to the amount of cash in the 
bank’s reserves. Inasmuch as the amount of business under- 
takings depends on the amount of loans business men may ob- 
tain, and the amount of loans depends on the amount of re- 
serye money in the banks, the connection between the amount 
of industry in a nation and the amount of reserve money in 
the banks is readily traced. If there is too much cash for 
the amount of material and subsistence available, business will 
be overstimulated; if cash is too hard to obtain, business will 
be starved. 

CREDIT PERFORMS FUNCTIONS OF CURRENCY. 

Credit extended in the form of fictitious deposits against 
which checks may be drawn performs all the functions of cur- 
rency. In normal times it is actually a most useful addition to 
currency, constituting the largest part of current funds. As 
long as confidence exists in the business world, bank credits and 
bank checks answer every requirement. But when confidence 
is chilled, cash becomes the only currency acceptable to 
creditors. It is at such times we need cash of undoubted se- 
curity, backed by the Government stamp. 

It is a chief purpose of the Glass-Owen bill, therefore, to 
supply for the legitimate needs of business, and to tide over 
periods of emergency, a safe and elastic currency, not safe and 
neato iaa Let us first consider the safety of the currency 


SPECIE AND NOTES. 

Currency is, broadly speaking, of two kinds, specie and notes. 
Specie is coin, or hard money; it circulates at approximately 
its market value. It has intrinsic worth, and is valuable for 
use in the arts. 

Notes are promises to pay specie on demand. They have no 
value except as promises. They are instruments of and 
have no intrinsic value. They are valuable in proportion to the 
soundness of the institution which emits them. 

Coining hard money takes time, and the amount of bullion 
available for a sudden increase in the currency is comparatively. 
small. Moreover, it is not easy to retire specie when contraction 
is desired. We are obliged, therefore, to rely on notes for our 
flexible currency. 

Everyone knows that paper currency will not serve its pur- 
pose unless it is received throughout the country at its face 
value with complete confidence. Unless it passes freely from 
hand to hand, it is not good currency. Its soundness must be 
above suspicion, 

ELASTIC CURRENCY MUST BE GOVERNMENT PAPER. 


We find it desirable, therefore, to have our elastic currency 
consist solely of United States Government notes, payable at 
the Treasury of the United States in gold. Such notes will be 
received everywhere with absolute confidence. Moreover, it is 
sound Democratic doctrine that the Government should issue 
all the currency of the Nation. 

BANKS MUST FURNISH THE GOLD RESERVE. 


But it has not seemed wise to burden the Government with 
the details of a bank of issue or with the responsibility of 
furnishing the gold for redeeming the reserve notes. National 
banks are the fiscal agents of the Government, and currency 
reform will increase the safety and profit of their business. A 
plan must be adopted, therefore, Which will shift these burdens 
from the Government to the banks. 

FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS. 

The Glass-Owen plan purposes to organize Federal reserve 
banks, not less than 8 nor more than 12, fairly distributed in 
financial centers throughout the country. Every national bank 
is required to contribute to the reserve bank of its district 3 
per cent of its capital and surplus, which will give the reserve 
banks an aggregate capital of fifty-three millions at the outset, 
A like sum of 3 per cent may be called at any time it is required. 

The banks which contribute the capital choose six of the 
nine Jirectors of each reserve bank. The Federal reserve board, 
representing the Government, chooses the other three directors. 

FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD. 

The Federal reserve board consists of the Secretary of the 
Treasury and six other members appointed by the President 
for terms of six years each. The board has in each reserve 
district a Federal reserve agent to represent it and the Govern- 
ment in its dealings with the reserve bank. 

7 CAPITAL AND DEPOSITS, 

Banks subscribing to the capital of the reserve banks are 

called member banks. ‘They hold stock to the amount of 


| their cash subscriptions, on which they draw 6 per cent diyi- 
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dends. Earnings above 6 per cent go to the Government. They 
are required to transfer their reserves gradually to the reserve 
banks until all their reserves are so transferred at the end of 
two years, except about one-third of each class, which they are 
required to keep in their vaults. The Government will also 
deposit its funds in the reserve banks. The Government funds 
will approximate two hundred millions and the reserves four 
hundred millions, so the reserve banks will have actual deposits 
of about six hundred millions in addition to their capital. 


REDISCOUNTS. 


Reserve banks may loan only to member banks and on good 
security. They may rediscount for member banks promissory 
notes, based on genuine commercial paper, which are payable in 
9^ days. It is not necessary that the paper should be on 90 
days’ time originally. If it has been drawn for six months, 
and half that period has expired, it is available for rediscount. 

Loans and rediscounts for member banks will ordinarily be 
made from the funds deposited as reserves and by the Govern- 
ment, but if funds are getting low any reserve bank may apply 
to the reserve agent for the district for reserve notes. It will 
offer for collateral security for such notes commercial paper due 
in 90 days or less. It will also provide and set aside for re- 
demption purposes 83} per cent of gold in its own vaults or 
with the United States Treasury. 


FEDERAL RESERVE NOTES. 


The Federal reserve board will pass upon the application for 
reserye notes and, if it approves the application, the reserve 
agent will deliver to the reserve bank United States reserve 
notes to the face of the commercial paper put up with him as 
collateral. 

The transaction will then stand as follows: 

A member bank has obtained currency from its reserve bank 
by rediscounting commercial paper. There is a fair adjust- 
ment of the interest on this paper. If it bears 6 per cent in- 
terest the member bank may receive 2 per cent, or 4, and the 
reserve bank 4 per cent, or 2, as the case may be. 

The reserve bank has replenished its funds by putting up 
with the reserye agent, say, $100,000 in amount of commercial 
paper, and has received $100,000 in United States reserve notes. 
These reserve notes are loaned to it by the Government, and it 
may hold them, loan them, or invest them. In this way the 
currency is expanded, but no faster than the needs of business 
require, as shown by the amount of commercial paper offered 
for rediscount. 

EXPANSION AND CONTRACTION. 


The commercial paper put up with the reserve agent as col- 
lateral for the reserve notes will become due from time to time, 
and the payers will transmit the funds through the member 
banks and the reserve bank in gold, reserve notes, or lawful 
money to the reserve agent. He will take the cash, surrender 
the particular piece of collateral, and lock the proceeds up for 
future transactions. 

The expansion of the currency takes place when the reserve 
notes are delivered to the reserve bank by the reserve agent. 
The contraction occurs when the reserve bank pays to the 
reserve agent the amount of the maturing paper, and he locks 
the cash so received in his vault. The next time the reserve 
bank wishes to obtain funds it will receive a part or all of the 
accommodation from the currency in the reserve agent's safe. 

With the approval of the Federal reserve board, the reserve 
agent may permit the reserye bank to increase its collateral 
and receive more currency or to substitute other paper for that 
which has matured. The volume of currency is thus controlled 
by the reserve board, and undue inflation or contraction is 
avoided. : 
REDEMPTION. 


If a reserve note is presented to a reserve bank, it must be 
redeemed in gold or lawful money (greenbacks). If it is re- 
deemed by the bank, it goes into its till to be used again. 

If a note is redeemed at the United States Treasury, it is 
redeemed from a stock of gold kept in the Treasury by the 
reserve bank, It is then sent to the reserve bank to go into its 
till and used as before. 

Ordinarily these reserve notes may not be used as reserve 
money—that is, as reserves for deposits; but the reserve board 
muy permit their use by member banks to a limited extent if 
such use appears necessary. 

As a rule, however, reserve notes, not being available for 
reserves, will be turned in when collateral is taken from the 
hands of the reserve agent. The tendency will thus be to re- 
tire the reserve notes and keep gold and greenbacks in eireula- 
tion, 


SECURITY BEHIND RESERVE NOTES, 


A reserve note will have back of it, as security for the Gov- 
ernment's obligation to pay it to bearer: 

First. Promissory notes maturing in 90 days, based on ac- 
tual commercial transactions and the credit of the maker. 

Second. The credit of the payee or indorser. 

Third. The indorsement of the member bank. : 

Fourth. The double liability of the stockholders of the mem- 
ber bank. 

Fifth. Thirty-three and one-third per cent of gold reserve. 

Sixth. A first lien on the assets of the Federal reserve bank. 

Seventh. The stock of the indorsing member bank in the re- 
serve bank. 

Eighth. The reserve balance of the indorsing member bank 
in the reserve bank. 

Ninth. The double liability of all the member banks of the 
reserve bank. 

Tenth. The double liability of the stockholders of all the 
member banks of the reserve bank. 

Eleventh. The surplus of the reserve bank. 

Twelfth. The earning power of the reserve bank. 

SAFETY OF NOTES UNIMPEACHADBLE. 


It is inconceivable that any notes so safeguarded should not 
be secure. They are so amply guaranteed that the first req- 
uisite of a paper currency, to wit, safety, is fully provided for. 
No one disputes this. 

FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD COMMANDS CONFIDENCE, 


The Federal reserve board will have general supervision and 
control over the entire system. It will direct the policy of the 
reserve banks. Its members will be able men, attracted by the 
honor and dignity of the position as much as by the Jiberal 
salary provided. They will have great responsibilities. Their 
work will be carried on with full publicity. They will have no 
financial interest or connection with any bank. 

Unless we are to lose all faith in human nature, unless we are 
to confess that our Government is a failure and its citizens are 
unfit for the administration of its affairs, we must put full 
faith in such a board as this. 

To it we confide such discretion as must lie outside the 
field of fixed and automatic regulation. To it we confide the 
duty of controlling the volume of reserve notes in circulation 
at any time, the discount rate of reserve banks, the suspen- 
sion of reserye requirements if need be, the permissive use 
of reserve notes as reserves against deposits, the compulsory 
discount of paper by one reserve bank for another, the suspen- 
sion or removal of directors of reserve banks. To this board 
we may safely intrust the duty of seeing that the new paper 
currency is sufficiently elastic. 

EXPANSION LIMITED BY GOLD SUPPLY. 


But the expansion of the new currency is limited not only by 
the amount of 90-day commercial paper offered for rediscount, 
and by the judgment of the reserve board; it is also limited by 
the amount of gold available for reserve in the proportion of 
1 of gold to 8 of reserve notes, 

We may conclude, therefore, that the reserve notes fulfill 
every function demanded of a safe and elastic currency, and the 
main purposes of the pending measure are insured. 

EARNINGS OF RESERVE BANKS. 

I have said that the earnings of the reserve banks above 6 per 
cent dividends to the stockholders go to the Government. But 
before the Government participates in the earnings, a surplus 
of 40 per cent must be accumulated and maintained, and a 
portion must then be set apart for an insurance fund for de- 
positors. 

There are other admirable features which time forbids me 
to describe in detail. The success of the system is assured by a 
provision that if sufficient stock is not taken by the banks, 
public subscriptions may be invited, and finally the Government 
shall take any portion left unsubscribed. 

State banks and trust companies may become member banks 
upon compliance with reasonable regulations. 

Bank reserves are substantially reduced, leaving more money 
free for commercial purposes, 

There is a Federal advisory council, selected by the reserve 
banks to advise and confer with the Federal reserve board, thus 
keeping the board in touch with practical bankers. 

Provision is also made for branch banks at home and abroad 
and the facilitation of foreign exchange. 

COMMITTEE DIFFERENCES NOT VITAL. 

Considering the vast field of banking and the wide divergence 
of expert views, it is remarkable that the two wings of the 
Banking and Currency Committee have found so little upon 
which they can honestly differ. While the verbal changes in 
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the Glass bill as it passed the House are many, and while some 
important changes have been made in vital features, the origi- 
nai plan has been preserved in all its symmetry and strength, 
a lasting monument to the learning, research, and genius of the 
men who framed the measure. To them I wish to pay my 
sincere tribute. I wish to add, further, that these vital features 
of the original Glass-Owen bill are preserved in both the 
amended bilis which are presented by the two parts of the com- 
mittee. 
OWNERSHIP OF STOCK AND RESERVE-BANK CONTROL, 

The differences between the two wings of the committee are 
not great in most Instances. Only two seem to me of particular 
importance, and they are closely related. I refer to the owner- 
ship of the stock and the control of the reserve banks. The 
Owen substitute compels the national banks to subscribe the 
stock of tle reserve banks and leaves the control of the boards 
of directors with the member banks. The Hitchcock bill pro- 
vides for a heterogeneous ownership of stock and the appoint: 
ment of a majority of directors by the Federal reserve board. 

EXPERIENCE WITH OTHER PUBLIC UTILITIES, 


We may learn a lesson in the management of these great 
public utility banks from the experience of other public utilities. 
Experience shows that private corporations are conducted with 
more keenness and industry than Government departments. Go 
into any Government ofice in Washington, and you will find a 
listless, indifferent attitude that is entirely lacking in a bank 
or shop or factory. 

The best combination is private ownership, with private in- 
centive and strong governmental control. 

COOPERATION OF NATIONAL BANKS, 

If our new banking system is to be a success, we must compel 
the national banks to take a pecuniary interest in the enter- 
prige, The location of their hearts and their treasures will be 
close enough to support the scriptural reference. | 

We must enlist their cooperation; we must ayail ourselves of 
their knowledge, experience and discretion in the responsibility 
of borrowers, the soundness of enterprises and the strength of 
investments. The private character of banking for profit should 
dominate our new system as far as the management of the re- 
serve banks. No one but active bankers can do such work to 
the best advantage. 

BANKING INITIATIVE AND PUBLIC CONTROL, 


Upon the directorates of the reserve banks the banking in- 
terests should first come in touch with the controlling forces of 
the Government. Here is an interlocking and dovetailing that 
is most salutary. The bankers should still control the matter 
of discounts and other details of the actual banking business; 
and all these details should be subject to the general oversight 
and policy of the Government board. 

But the Federal reserve board should represent the Govern- 
ment solely. ‘They should control broad questions of policy 
concerning which individual interests might tend to favoritism 
and abuse. No one would now adyoente a representative of 
the railroads on the Interstate Commerce Commission. No one 
would advocate 2 Government representative on the directorate 
of a railroad corporation. To suggest that n majority of a 
railroad board should be appointed by the Government would 
be absurd. 

SECURITY OF GOVERNMENT FUNDS, 

If people in general are permitted to take all the stock, there 
will be no responsible ownership upon which an efficient double 
liability may be based. Since the Government deposits are 
to be intrusted to the reserve banks, this responsibility should 
be compelled. The money of the Government has been guarded 
with twofold security up to this time, a policy which should 
not be lightly abandoned. 

The argument for a “bank of the people” sounds most at- 
tractive, but every national bank is that already. Any five peo- 
ple with $25,000 to invest may start a national bank. 

PENDING BILL COVERS ESSENTIAL DETAILS. 


The time may come when we may wish to incorporate a 
great Federal bank, with stock owned by people in general, 
dealing directly with the people, and competing with our pres- 
ent banks. But at present we are not addressing ourselves 
to that problem. We are attempting to provide institutions 
in which existing banks may place their reserves with safety, 
and yet have the use of them to a reasonable extent, institu- 
tions at which commercial paper may be discounted for cash 
in times of emergency, institutions which shall serve to unite 
the banks and the Government in a common cause, institu- 
tions whose details shall be managed by the banks, whose stock 
shall be owned by the banks, in which the banks and the Gov- 
ernment shall unite their reserves in a common fund for the 


good of all, and over which the Federal Government shall exer- 
cise a judicious and wholesome control. Such institutions. as 
these, such control as this, will cure the principal defects in our 
present banking and currency system. Our plan will concen- 
trate and mobilize bank reserves, insure us a safe and elastic 
currency, afford means of rediscounting commercial paper, estab- 
lish a more effective supervision of banking, encourage enter- 
prise, and alleviate the distresses which follow business dis- 
aster. To attempt more than this in a single measure would be 
the part of boundless conceit and self-sufficiency. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I have listened with a great 
deal of interest to the address that has just been concluded. 
Its descriptive part has been admirable, but I am not able to 
concur in some of the conclusions announced by the Senator 
from New Hampshire toward the close of his observations. 

T think there are some things the Government can do better 
than any private corporation. I believe a municipality should 
own and operate its waterworks. I infer, however, from the 
statement just made, that my friend from New Hampshire be- 
lieves that a private corporation should own the waterworks of 
a city and that it should be efficiently regulated by the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lra in the chair). Does 
2 3 from Iowa yield to the Senator from New Hamp- 

re * 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLIS. I wish to agree with the Senator from Towa 
wherever I can. Fortunately, there are many points on whieh 
we can a 

E believe thoroughly in the public ownership of waterworks 
where the mechanical detail is small and about all there is to 
be done is to construct the plant, let the water run, and collect 
the water tax. I also believe that in some parts of the country 
electric-lighting plants, though more complicated, can be run to 
advantage by the cities, and in some instances I know that 
street railways may be run to advantage. When, however, it 
comes to a complicated business like banking, where judgment 
has to be passed upon commercial paper and the solvency of 
borrowers, and where keenness is such a large part of the busi- 
ness, and where a man must be alert at all times, [ disagree 
with the Senator from Iowa. That is a pure question of judg- 
ment and opinion and not of principle. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am very glad to know that the Senator 
from New Hampshire iş not dissatisfied with the tendency of 
the times, which is toward a larger municipal ownership. I do 
not know just where the line should be drawn between private 
ownership and public ownership; but I know that there are a 
great many instances of activity which we can well give to the 
public, rather than to the private corporation. 

Personally, in the case of municipalities, I believe in the pub- 
lic ownership of waterworks, and of gas works, and of electric- 
light works, and of street railways as well. We now have 
before us a bill fathered by the Democratic majority—and I 
compliment my Democratic friends upon it—for the building of 
a railroad in Alaska. I am in favor of building a railroad in 
Alaska, and I am in favor of having it built by the Government 
of the United States. 

Mr. HOLLIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa ` 
further yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do: 

Mr. HOLLIS. If the Senator will pardon one more sugges- 
tion, I agree thoroughly with what the Senator has last said. I 
believe the Government should build the railroad in Alaska; 
but the chief distinction between the two sorts of enterprises is 
this: The water plant, the electric-light plant, the street rail- 
road, the telephone, the telegraph, the steam railroad are all 
natural monopolies where we can not have effective competition; 
where there can be but one or else a very expensive reduplica- 
tion. In that respect that sort of an enterprise differs tre- 
mendously from a banking proposition, where banks must be in 
competition in order to satisfy the needs of the community at 
fair rates. When you get to the function of issuing the cur- 
rency there again you reach the monopoly field, where the Gov- 
ernment must be the monopoly, and the only one. That is the 
distinction. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I can understand that there may be an hon- 
est difference of opinion with regard to the propriety of Gov- 
ernment control, absolute control, of the Federal reserve bank, 
but I am not able to perceive the distinction which is suggested 
by the Senator from New Hampshire. It is not intended that 
there should’ be any competition. It is not intended that the 
Federal reserve bank shail compete with the national banks or 
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with the State banks. The function the Federal reserve bank is 
to discharge is one that is indissolubly attached to monopoly. 
It is a monopoly. The redistribution of the reserves of the coun- 
try is to be dictated by the highest motive for the public welfare, 
the general good, and not to advance the profit of any man or 
any local body of men. 

Therefore, it seems to me that the considerations which have 
now been so well stated by the Senator from New Hampshire, 
which sustain the public ownership of these utilities, in which 
all the people of the community affected are yitally interested, 
apply with increasing force to the functions of Federal reserve 
banks. If they are not to take the work that has hitherto been 
done by the banking interests of the country and not well done 
or not done for the benefit of all the people; if they are not to 
take that work and do it with an eye single to the welfare of all 
the people, then they ought not to be organized at all. That is 
the only defense for the imposition upon our existing system of 
this great series of corporations, with their attending expanse 
and complication. I, however, did not intend to enter that par- 
ticular phase of the matter, but I could not resist the tempta- 
tion to draw the parallel between the Federal reserve banks 
and the publice utilities which the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire so well says ought to be owned and operated by all the 
people. 

When I suspended my address before the recess I was attempt- 
ing to show the injustice of compelling the national banks to 
take one-sixth of their capital and surplus and invest in the 
capital stock of a Federal reserve bank. I desire, however, to be 
understood clearly with regard to that proposition. I am not 
asserting its injustice as against the banks, but I am asserting 
its injustice against the people of the communities which are 
served by the banks as they now exist. 

I was about to call special attention to the language of the 
Owen substitute with respect to this matter, and I intend to 
read it. I want those who are here to bear this language in 
their minds, for I shall hope later on to analyze that language 
with some particularity in dealing with the legal aspect of the 
subject. I quote: 

When a Federal reserve bank shall have been organized, every na- 
tional banking association within that district shall be required and 
every eligible bank may be permitted to subscribe to the capital stock 
thereof in a sum equal to 6 per cent of the 1 capital stock and 
surplus of such bank, one-sixth of the subscription to be payable on call 
of the organization committee or of the Federal reserve board, one-sixth 
within three months and one-sixth within six months thereafter, and the 
remainder of the subscription, or any part thereof, shall be subject to 
call when deemed necessary by the Federal reserve board, said payments 
to be in gold or gold certificates. 


Now, mark, after omitting two paragraphs: 


Should any national banking association in the United States or trust 
company enga; in commercial banking in the District of Columbia 
now organized fail within one year after the passage of this act to 
become a member bank under the provisions hereinbefore stated— 


And I may pause to say that under the provision in order 
to become a member bank the subscription to the capital stock 
must take place— 


or fail to comply with any of the provisions of this act applicable 
thereto, all of the rights, privileges, and franchises of such association 
granted to It under the national-bank act or under the provisions of 


this act shall— 

Now, mark,. because this is peculiarly applicablo to an obser- 
yation made a night or two ago by the senior Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Witt1ams]— 
within the discretion of the Federal reserve board, be thereby forfeited. 


I emphasize it because I want every lawyer here to remember 
that upon a failure or refusal of a national bank to subscribe 
to the capital stock of the Federal reserve bank its charter or 
franchises are not ipso facto forfeited, but the Government of 
the United States, through the Federal reserve board, may ex- 
ercise the option to either declare a forfeiture, to be enforced 
in the courts, of course, or permit the banking association to 


continue, 


Any ae Sb py Ter with or violation of this act shall, however, be 
determined and adjudged “et any court of the United States of compe- 
tent jurisdiction in a suit brought for that purpose in the District or 
Territory in which such bank is located, under direction of the Federal 
reserve board, by the Comptroller of the Currency in his own name 
before the association shall be declared dissolved. In cases of such 
noncompliance or violation, other than the failure to become a member 
bank under the provisions of this act, every director who participated 
in or assented to the same shall be held liable in his personal or indi- 


vidual capacity for all damages which said bank, its shareholders, or 


any other person shall bave sustained in consequence of such violation. 

Remember, that I am not now inquiring with respect to our 
constitutional right to exact a part of the capital of national 
banks for the benefit of reserve banks. I defer that a few mo- 
ments until I consider the justice of the requirement, the in- 
herent wisdom of the requirement. 
whether it is a fair and just thing to do. 


I am asking, in other words, 
I am not protesting 


for the national banks themselves as organizations so much as 
I am protesting in behalf of the communities which depend upon 
the national banks. 

If in the transfer there was involved nothing more than the 
difference between the 6 per cent dividend which this bill allows 
and the dividend which national-bank capital ordinarily pays, 
I would not feel inclined to raise my voice against it. I am 
speaking for the multitude of men whose enterprises are sus- 
tained in part by loans from this capital. 

If I may be permitted a local reference, it seems to me 
nothing less than monstrous for the Government of the United 
States to forcibly take 6 per cent of the national banking capital 
of Iowa and remove it to Chicago, there to be dealt with accord- 
ing to the pleasure of a Federal reserve bank. 

Here may I be allowed to say just what that would do for 
my State? The State of Iowa is not an opulent Commonwealth 
in the ordinary sense of that word. Its people are the most 
Prosperous, I believe, in the world. There is no want, no 
hunger, within its borders. We have a happy and fairly con- 
tented population. But, nevertheless, the banking capital we 
have is as necessary to us as the immensely larger banking 
capital of New York is to that metropolis. 

There are in Iowa 341 national banks. Indeed, we have in 
that State 1,700 banks, National and State. There are more 
banks in the State of Iowa absolutely than there are in any 
other State in the Union, even though our population and the 
volume of our business and the amount of our wealth are vastly 
less than in some of the States. But we have so adjusted our 
affairs that there are in our State 1,700 banks which support its 
business. 

I confine myself now to the national banks. As I said, there 
are 841 of them. They have a paid-up capital of $23,195,000; 
they have a surplus of $9,517,000; and they have undivided 
profits, which are in the nature of surplus and would, I faycy, 
be reckoned as surplus, of $4,129,650; or, in all, capital and sur- 
plus, $36,842,097.. Six per cent of that is $2,210,525. That is the 
amount under this bill, and the Hitchcock bill too, unless under 
the provisions of the latter measure the banks are able to dis- 
pose of the stock among the people that must be contributed to the 
reserve bank. This is the sum which the measure now before 
us, and which is to pass this body, unless amended in the way 
I have suggested, will take from Iowa of its banking capital and 
transfer it to Chicago. It is, as it seems to me, not only a severe 
but an unnecessary blow to inflict upon our business. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. Tell me why it is desired to lift bodily more 
than $2,000,000 from our community and take it to Chicago, or 
to St. Louis, or wherever the reserve bank may be situated. in 
order to be distributed according to the pleasure of the directors 
of that bank? 

I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. Does the Senator from Iowa understand 
that this money which he speaks of as bank capital is a part 
of the stock or surplus of the banks? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I beg pardon; I am not able to hear the 
Senator. 

Mr. POMERENE. I ask whether the Senator from Iowa is 
of the opinion that the contributions to the Federal reserve 
bank, to which he refers, is a part of the capital and surplus 
of the Iowa banks? I beg to say that this money which is con- 
tributed to the regional banks, whether as stock or surplus, 
is, of course, paid out of deposits of the bank. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am not now speaking of reserves. 
speaking of capital. 

Mr. POMERENE. Very well, then 

Mr. CUMMINS. The amount that I have indicated here is 
the amount of capital and surplus, and it is that capital or a 
portion of it which the bill proposes to take from our people, 
from our enterprises, and transfer it to the reserve bank, which 
is to be situated either in Chicago or St. Louis. 

Mr. POMERENE. But the point to which I wish to call the 
Senator’s attention is that the stock which is subscribed for 
by the member bank is paid for by the bank not out of its 
capital, not out of its surplus, but out of the deposits in the 
bank. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is a mere—I will not call it a subter- 
fuge, because the Senator from Ohio did not so intend it; he 
intended it to be perfectly sincere, but it is not substantial, Of 
course, the bankers in Iowa have loaned out this capital. Every 
penny of it is already at work in our State. When this bill 
passes they must call in that proportion of their loans and con- 
vert them into money, and use the money for the purpose of 
buying the stock of the Federal reserve bank. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, if I may be permitted to 
interrupt the Senator—— 


I am 
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Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly; I would be glad to yield to the 
Senator. 

Mr. POMERENE. I wish to call attention particularly to 
this fact: The Senator complains of the taking of this amount 
of the people’s money from his State and placing it in the 
regional reserve bank in the payment of the stock which is sub- 
scribed. Now, the deposits in those banks are the people's 
deposits, and the money must come out of the State of Iowa 
whether it is subscribed for by the banks or subscribed for 
directly by the people. In any event, it is paid for by the people 
of the State of Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I am not prepared to admit 
what the Senator from Ohio has just said. Of course, if the 
people of Iowa were to subscribe in their individual capacity 
for the $2,000,000 and more of the stock of the Federal 
reserve banks, they must pay for it, but those subscriptions 
would be paid from funds accumulated by the people of lesser 
commercial activity and wealth, and this aggregate would not 
be drawn from the banking capital of our State. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. If the money that is used to pay for this 
stock is taken out of the bank, certainly it is going to reduce 
their deposits by that much. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That does not follow, Mr. President. 

Mr. POMERENE. Is the Senator from Iowa able to give us 
any information as to the portion which would be taken out of 
the banks and the portion which might be taken ont of the 
pockets of the people, or from hiding places? 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Ohio has been studying 
this question for months, and I ask him whether he can do 
that? 

Mr. POMERDENE. Mr. President, I can not give such infor- 
mation; I do not think it is available. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If it is not available, why did the Senator 
from Ohio ask me to give it? 

Mr. POMERENE. It was not available so far as I was con- 
cerned, but I recognized the greater diligence of the Senator 
from Iowa and his superior knowledge of the subject. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I acknowledge the compliment, but I am 
very frank to confess that where the Senator from Ohio has 
reaped I would be very slow to glean. However, I renew my 
statement; and I want it not to be forgotten that the banking 
capital in the State of Iowa is now loaned out, and the banks, 
in order to respond to the obligation here created, must recall 
that amount of their loans in order to make the payment so 
required. But I proceed. 

If banking capital bore any resemblance to bank reserves 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will not interrupt the Senator if it is not 
agreeable to him. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Iam very glad to yield to the Senator from 
Tilinois. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Before the Senator leaves the last subject I 
wish to ask him a question. A large part of the money taken 
‘for capital stock will be transferred, presumably, to the regional 
bank organized to serve that part of the Mississippi Valley. 
Would there be any prospect of the people or the banks of Iowa 
recovering anything like the sum they would contribute, so that 
it would be available to come back and fill the gulf that might 
be created by the withdrawal? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not know. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Of course, that is conjectural. 

Mr, CUMMINS. Well, the operation of the Federal reserve 
bank is somewhat of a mystery to me. How quickly, if at all, 
this capital would be returned or to whom it would be returned 
‘I do not know. I intend to show presently, if I do not overlook 
it, that the only possible purpose—and I challenge my Demo- 
cratie friends to point out any other purpose—for exacting from 
the national banks a portion of their banking capital is that the 
` Federal reserve bank may take it from one bank and loan it to 
another. ‘There is no other reason for taking a part of the 
eapital of one institution. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield further to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

‘Mr. SHERMAN. If I may follow that question with a further 
inquiry, this $2,000,000 that is taken from Iowa at present is 
accessible to the people of Iowa in the several communities 
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served by the bank, but if taken to Chicago it diminishes your 
chances by that much, since it thereby becomes subject to a 
larger area of distribution. When, however, the further power 
is given of loaning money under order of the board situated here 
at Washington to any bank in the United States, what does the 
Senator think is the prospect of getting it back into Iowa? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have not attempted to estimate those re- 
mote possibilities. They are beyond my mathematical capacity. 

As I was proceeding to say, if banking capital bore any re- 
semblance to bank reserves there might be some reason for the 
transfer, and I hope the Senator from Ohio [Mr. POMERENE] 
will indulge me especially with his attention on this point, for 
it marks the difference between reserves and capital; but they 
are so radically different that the very argument which proves 
the wisdom of concentrating reseryes establishes the rank injus- 
tice of a compulsory consolidation of banking capital. The re- 
serve in the vaults of a bank is idle money, and the ptirpose of 
the present law in allowing a part of it to be deposited else- 
where, and the purpose of the proposed law in requiring a 
part of it to be deposited in the Federal reserve bank, is to 
make it useful; that is, to make it work. It is not so with 
banking capital. The capital and surplus of every national 
bank in the United States is loaned every minute of the year, 
and every penny of it is doing everything that money can do 
to stimulate and maintain the business of the country. It is 
not claimed that the national banks have not loaned it safely 
and wisely. 

I pause to see whether that statement is challenged. It is 
claimed that the reserves of the banks are not used in the way 
to bring the greatest advantage to the people or to bring the 
greatest support to the business enterprises of the land and, 
therefore, it is sought to consolidate them or a part of them— 
I am not now speaking of the propriety of such consolidation—it 
is proposed to concentrate them in order that money which is 
otherwise idle or which is devoted to some use that does not 
in the highest degree serve the public welfare may be invested 
in a community and under conditions that will most effectually 
and most efficiently serve the purposes of money; but tell me 
now, if you can, whether it is claimed that any part of the 
banking capital of the United States is not used as efficiently 
as it should be used; tell me whether the banking capital of 
my State is not doing all that capital can do. It is invested 
in our factories or loaned to those who manage our factories; 
it is invested in our stores or loaned to those who own and con- 
duct these establishments. Every penny of it is invested to 
support our industrial and agricultural fabric, and I confess 
that I become a little indignant as I view the proposal to enter 
our Commonwealth with the strong arm of the Federal Govern- 
ment and forcibly take more than $2,000,000 of the capital that 
we have thus employed, and are thus employing, possibly to 
shatter and destroy or to weaken the people of my State in 
order that a Federal reserve bank 300 miles away or 500 miles 
away may in its good time conclude to loan that money to some 
bank in Mississippi or in Arkansas, in Ohio or in Minnesota. If 
there be a man here who can defend a proposal of that sort, he 
has yet to come to his feet in defense of the measure. ; 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, the Senator from Iowa is 
very indulgent this evening, and I do not propose to take his 
time now to fully state my position on the proposition which 
he has laid down; but I want to suggest this in passing: The 
reserve banks are for the benefit, primarily, of the bankers. 
The public are benefited only secondarily through the banks, 
The entire amount of the capital stock of the proposed regional 
reserve banks, together with the proposed reserves, will be very 
materially less than the total reseryes which are now required 
under the present law; so that, if we look at it purely from the 
standpoint of dollars and cents, the banks will be benefited by 
this system over and above what they are benefited by the 
present system. To go further, the reserves of the country 
banks are now 15 per cent. They are reduced in the proposed 
bill to 12 per cent. The reserves of the reserve city banks under 
the present law are 25 per cent. They are reduced to 15 per 
cent. The reserves of the central reserve banks, which are now 
25 per cent, are reduced to 18 per cent. 

Let me also suggest this thought: These banks owe their very 
existence to the Government. When these banks were organ- 
ized it was with one of the accompanying conditions that they 
should keep separate and apart a certain amount as reserves, 
They are not complaining of that fact now. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Nor am I discussing it. 
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Mr. POMERENE. I recognize the fact that the Senator at- 
tempts to distinguish between the capital and the reserves of 
the banks. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Does not the Senator recognize a difference? 

Mr. POMERENE. I recognize the fact that a dollar is a 
dollar, whether it is capital or reserve. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Or whether it belongs to you or to me; that 
is about the distinction. 

Mr. POMERENE. No; I think that the distinction, if there 
be a distinction, is one without a difference. The capital of 
which the Senator speaks is all invested under the present sys- 
tem. The capital which will be turned over to the regional re- 
serve banks can also be invested when the occasion requires; 
and, though we haye the two separate accounts, a capital ac- 
count and a reserve account, it is one and the same thing in 
the end. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not so understand, Mr. President. Of 
course, just at this moment, I have no desire to prolong the 
discussion of that issue as to whether there is any difference 
between banking capital and a reserve, but I have thought 
there was a very great difference. There is a very marked dis- 
tinction between the relation of our people to the banking capi- 
tal and the relation of our people to an idle reserve in the 
vaults of the banks. 

The Senator from Ohio has just said—and he said very 
truly that this bill is primarily for the benefit of the banks. 
I know it, and therefore I protest. We ought not to legislate 
primarily for the benefit of the banks. I am not unwilling that 
the banks shall be benefited, but I hope that a measure will 
pass that is primarily for the benefit of the people of the United 
States and all the people of the United States. In so far as 
the interests of the people and of the banks are identical. then 
whatever we do in behalf of one will be done for the other; but 
it seems to me that we must think first and longest and last 
of its effect upon the people of the country. Our people are de- 
pendent upon this capital; our banks are not dependent upon it. 

I suppose that they care little whether they get 6 per cent 
from the Federal reserve banks or whether they get a trifle 
more in the course of business to which they have been accus- 
tomed. They care little; but the men who are carrying on our 
affairs, who have been in the habit of relying upon the credit 
which they have established at these banks in order to sustain 
the various kinds of business in which they are engaged, are 
the men whom you are crippling, if not destroying, by with- 
drawing a portion of the banking capital. I have yet to hear 
a word in defense of that proposal. If you can show me that 
the money in the hands of the Federal reserve bank can be 
put to a better use, can be made to do more efficient work for 
the business of the country, then there would be presented a 
consideration upon which we ought to reflect; but I have heard 
no such suggestion. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr, CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. I understand the Senator from Iowa to 
complain that under the provisions of the pending bill upward 
of two millions of money will be taken out of the State of 
Town, and to that extent 

Mr. CUMMINS. Oh, I know the Senator intends to state it 
accurately. There will be very much more than that taken, 
but there will be taken $2,200,000 of the banking capital. 

Mr. O’'GORMAN. Correct; and to that extent, as the Sena- 
tor stated, the business enterprises of the State will be affected. 

I think if the Senator makes a calculation based upon the 
total deposits in the banks in Iowa, he will find that the amount 
of deposits that may be used for purposes of loans has been 
so increased that the two millions which the Senator says will 
be taken out from the capital and deposited in the regional 
bank will be more than compensated for by the reduction in the 
reserves. 

At the present time, as has been suggested by the Senator 
from Iowa, the so-called country banks, all the banks outside 
of the reserve cities and the central reserve cities, are required 
to segregate 15 per cent of their deposits. With that ex- 
ception, the capital of a local bank and 85 per cent of its 
deposits may be employed to promote and extend trade and 
commerce, but not more than that. Fifteen per cent, as I have 
stated, must be set apart and segregated, excepting the por- 
tion of it which, under existing law, may be sent to a reserve 
city. Now, the pending bill reduces that percentage from 15 
to 12 per cent. So, in other words, instead of the bankers of 
Jown and other States being confined to the use of S5 per cent 
of the deposits for the purpose of making loans and discount- 


ing notes and paper, they may now use 88 per cent. I venture 
to assert that the additional 3 per cent will aggregate an 
amount in excess of the two millions which, according to the 
Senator from Iowa, will be the contribution of Iowa to the 
capital of the regional bank in whose territory that State 
may be located. I simply wanted to know whether the Senator 
had given his attention to that phase of the proposed legislation. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have, Mr. President; and if the trade is of 
such great advantage to the people of our State, unquestionably, 
under the amendment I have proposed, the banks would be eager 
to subseribe for the capital stock. All I am asking is that this 
property shall not be taken from our people, who are now using 
it, against their will. But the Senator from New York has not 
stated quite all the facts with regard to the reserves. 

Under the present law it is quite true that country banks—and 
nearly all the banks in my State are country banks—are required 
to keep a reserve of 15 per cent. They are required to keep 6 
per cent in their own vaults, and they send 9 per cent else- 
where to be loaned at interest. Under the present proposal the 
banks are required to keep 7 per cent in their own yaults, 
1 per cent more than they are required to keep there under 
the present law, and they will be denied the right of using 
that 1 per cent of their demand liabilities. They are required 
to send 5 per cent to the Federal bank, upon which they are to 
receive no interest whatever. 

I am not denying, and I do not want to be understood as 
denying, that there is an opportunity for great advantage to 
the banks upon some occasions from this bill. I am not oppos- 
ing the consolidation of reserves, or a portion of the reserves. 
I have favored that because it is necessary to consolidate 
them in order that their money may do its most effective work. 
As I said a moment ago, however, the very reason for con- 
solidating the reserves, in order that our money may be con- 
stantly employed in enterprise, is a conclusive reason against 
compelling the banks to surrender any portion of their capital 
hd is already doing all that a circulating medium or money 
can do. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator from Iowa has just stated 
that under the present bill there would be 7 per cent in the 
bank’s vaults, and 5 per cent in the reserve bank. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Either 7 per cent in the vaults of the 
bank or in the Federal reserve bank. 

Pas POMERENE. It may be in the one place or in the 
other. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am speaking now of the country banks. 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes; I am speaking of them also. I wish 
to call the Senator's attention to the fact thnt at the present 
time 9 per cent of the country bank's reserves must be in a 
reserye bank, upon which it gets 2 per cent interest. Three 
per cent is released entirely, and that can be loaned at the pre- 
vailing rates within the State. In addition to that, whether 
there be 5 per cent of the 12 per cent in the reserve bank's 
vaults, or 6, or 7, or more, the country bank, under this system, 
will have the right to present its paper for rediscount at this 
bank and get from the bank 65 per cent of the reserves which 
it has deposited, in addition to the capital which it may have 
invested. This sum of money can be loaned out, I take it, 
perhaps, at 1 or 2 or possibly 3 per cent in excess of what the 
discount rate would be. 

It seems to me that when we are considering the advantages 
or disadvantages of the one system or the other, we should bear 
those facts in mind. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not forget those facts, although the 
Senator from Ohio probably has not stated all of them with re- 
gard to the phase of the matter he has just suggested. The 
banks secure many advantages in the deposit of their reserves— 
the 9 per cent which they may now deposit—in reserve cities 
or central reserve cities in addition to the 2 per cent interest 
which they may also receive. 

I will not, however, be drawn into a discussion of the benefits 
of consolidating the reserves. I am in favor of consolidating 
the reserves. I believe there are great advantgges growing 
out of it. But because you can take in a Federal reserve bank 
the reserves of our banks in Iowa, because you can take our 
money which has accumulated in the reserve fund and use it 
profitably and to better advantage than we can; therefore you 
say that you must take also the banking capital from our 
State which you can not use at all. That is, you can not use it 


comparably in effect with the way in which we are using it. 
That is the objection I have to the proposal of this bill. 
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Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yicld to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I wish to call the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Iowa to an important distinction between taking 
$2,000,000 of the banking capital of Iowa by force and taking 
the same amount of money voluntarily from small investors. 

If the $2,000,000 is taken by force from the banking interests 
of Iowa, it is taken out of a field where it is at the present 
time earning 10, 12, or possibly 15 per cent by active work in 
the banking world. Iowa loses that. If, however, the stock is 
thrown open to popular subscription and the people of Iowa 
voluntarily subscribe $2,000,000 to the capital stock of the new 
system, earning 5 per cent dividends, they do it because their 
money at the present time is not netting them 5 per cent. So 
while in each case Iowa would make the same contribution to 
the capital of the system, in one case, where it does it involun- 
tarily and by compulsion, it is taken out of active capital where 
it is efficiently employed; and in the other case, where it is 
done voluntarily by subscription of the people, it comes from 
small funds where it is now earning less than 5 per cent, or it 
would not be subscribed. : 

In conclusion, if the Senator from Iowa will permit me, I 
should like to draw his attention to one further fact. The 
Senator from Ohio seems to take the position that only in the 
Owen bill is provision made for those benefits which come to 
the banks by reason of a release of their reserves. All those 
benefits can be attained without levying forcibly upon the capi- 
tal of those banks, and they are provided for in the draft of 
the bill which I had the honor to report on behalf of one-half 
the committee. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am very much obliged to the Senator from 
Nebraska for stating the additional reason against taking the 
capital from the banks, It is not necessary. You can not help 
anybody by doing it. There is not a man in America who will 
bo aided in the slightest degree by this forcible taking of the 
banking capital from yarious States. It seems to me to be an 
arbitrary exercise of power, for unless you can give some better 
reason than you have yet given for invading our State and 
denuding it of its banking capital, I can not believe that the 
people of the country will sustain the proposal in that regard. 

I say this in a friendly spirit, because in the bill brought for- 
ward by the Senator from Ohio there is very much that I think 
will be helpful to the people of the country. What I have said is 
not said in any spirit of hostility to the general plan which 
has been adopted, namely, the plan for the concentration of 
reserves and the plan for the issuance of additional paper 
money. Althongh I prefer the bill brought forward by the Sen- 
autor from Nebraska—lI think it is better, I think it does less in- 
justice, and I think it is more beneficial to the people than the 
one that bears the name of the Senator from Oklahoma—yet I 
want to be able when the time comes to give my vote for the bill 
known as the Owen substitute, 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Iowa a question? $ 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Excluding the reserve cities in the State 
of Iowa of Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Dubuque, and Sioux 
City, the remainder of the banks would constitute the country 
banks? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. 

Mr. SHERMAN. From a report of the Comptroller of the 
Currency dated November 20, 1913, I find that the 6 per cent 
subscription required from the country banks alone—I have 
segregated them in such a way as to give them—would be 
$1,587,600 in round numbers. The paragraph of the bill in 
question requires the payment of this involuntary subscription 
of $1,587,000 from the Iowa country banks to be made in gold 
coin or gold certificates. In the opinion of the Senator from 
Towa, what would that prebably do for these country banks in 
the way of impounding gold certificates or gold coin as soon 
us they see the emergency arising, and thereby creating some 
disturbance in the parity of our different forms of coin and cur- 
rency at present? : 

Mr. CUMMINS. The question of the Senator from Illinois is 
so clear that it suggests its own answer, and I am very much 
obliged to him for putting that phase of it before the Senate. 

The proposal of the bill, proceeding along the line of my argu- 
ment, in this respect is utterly without excuse or justification, 
and I hope the lawyers of the Senate will bear that in mind 
when I come to discuss the legal phases of the matter, because 
very much of the ultimate outcome of this legislation will de- 
pend upon whether you are doing a fair thing in extracting this 
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capital from the various banks and compelling it to leave the 
places in which it is now in service in order to be deposited 
with the Federal reserve bank, 

It is a flagrant piracy, in my judgment, for the General Goy- 
ernment to seize upon this capital and deprive those whose prop- 
erty it is, and who are using it lawfully and efficiently, of its 
ownership and control. X 

When the biil in this respect is analyzed it will be seen that 
the only result of the operation is to take the capital of national 
banks and give it to the reserve bank in order that the latter 
may loan to other national or member banks. I should like to 
know whether that proposition is denied. When you come to 
defend an assault against the provision which takes 6 per cent 
of the capital and surplus of the national banks you will be 
asked to say why you did it. You can not say that you did it in 
order that it might be loaned out. It is already loaned out. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President. 

Mr, CUMMINS. I will yield in just a moment. It is not idle 
money, as the reserve is. You will be compelled to say that you 
took it in order that you might loan it to some other bank than 
the one which contributed it. If it is not to be employed in that 
way, it can not be employed at all. I now yield to the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. If I understood the Senator correctly, he 
makes the charge that we are taking 6 per cent of the capital 
and surplus of the banks. Did I understand him correctly? 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from Ohio did understand me 
correctly. 

Mr. POMERENE. Then permit me to say that we take no 
part whatever of the capital and surplus. We provide that 
they shall subscribe for an amount of stock which shall be 
equal to 6 per cent of the capital and surplus. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No; but—— 

Mr. POMERENE. And that is not the bank’s money; it is 
paid out of the people’s deposits. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is not paid out of the people's deposits. 
It can not be paid out of the people's deposits. The banks have 
no right to invest their depositors’ money in stock in the Fed- 
eral reserye bank. It is paid ont and must be paid out of the 
capital of the bank. 

I hope that the Senator from Ohio will not be so technical 
with regard to the matter. He knows perfectly well that the 
bank must respond to its depositors. It must pay them upon 
demand every dollar that they may deposit. The funds are 
trust funds in the highest sense of the word. It is to my mind 
a contradiction in terms, it is bardly candid, to suggest that 
the payment for the capital stock of the Federal reserve bank 
which becomes a part of the capital of the national bank is to 
be paid for out of the money of the depositors. 

Mr. POMIEERENE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
further to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. POMERENE. I will not proceed if the Senator has any 
objection. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have none at all. I want to make my 
apology to the Senator now. I never resist interruptions. That 
is not my habit. But I beg Senators to remember when they 
come to think of the time I am consuming to remember that a 
yery large part of it has been taken, and well taken, by other 
Senators. I am glad to yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator has been very gracious. I 
simply wanted to remark that, of course, we do not now have 
any authority to take 6 per cent from the deposits or capital 
of these banks. We only expect to get that by virtue of this 
legislation. 

Now, the Senator suggests the impropriety of taking the 
depositors’ money to pay for this stock. Let me suggest 

Mr. CUMMINS. Oh, it is manifestly improper. It is just 
as improper to take the depositors’ money to pay for the stock 
in these Federal reserve banks as it would be to take the 
depositors’ money and build a bank structure with it. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I very much regret that I 
can not agree with the Senator on that proposition. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Let me ask the Senator from Ohio a ques- 
tion. Suppose a depositor wanted his money, how would the 
national bank get it out of the stock of the Federal reserve 
bank? 

Mr. POMERENE. If the company went into liquidation 

Mr. CUMMINS. Suppose it did not go into liquidation? 


Mr. POMERENE. If it is to continue as a going concern, 
there certainly will be plenty of opportunities for every de- 
positor to get his money. Let me make this suggestion. 
Every dollar of the depositors’ money which does not remain in 
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cash in the vaults of the bank or as reserve is invested in one 
way or another, either in discounting paper, in mortgage securi- 
ties, in bond securities, or something akin to that. Here there 
would be a given amount invested in the stock of this bank, 
which under cur plan earns 6 per cent cumulative dividend. 

Mr. CUMMINS. May I—— 

Mr. POMERENE. Pardon me just a moment. Under the 
plan of the Senator from Nebraska it would earn 5 per cent. 
The Senator from Nebraska referred to the fact that the bank- 
ers in Iowa earn 10, 12, perhaps 15 per cent. Let me suggest 
that if the Senator will refer to the comptroller's report he will 
find that the national banks of the country earn only on an 
average 270 per cent net on the entire deposits. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Of course. The Senator from Ohio is con- 
stantly talking about deposits and reserves. I am not talking 
about either. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CUMMINS. I will yield in just a moment. I should 
like to know whether in composing the bill which we are now 
considering the stock of the Federal reserve bank can be de- 
posited with the bank itself as a part of its reserve. 

Mr. POMERENE. The stock is not deposited as a part of the 
reserve. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If it is, it is not so good; and if the 
national bank itself is at perfect Hberty to take the money of 
depositors and use it for the purchase of capital stock, why does 
not the Federal reserve bank accept it as a part of the reserve? 

Mr. POMERENE. There is no provision under this bill 
whereby it can be done, and for a very wise reason, as it occurs 
to me. It is the purpose of the bill to keep these reserves mo- 
bile, and if you are to deposit stocks or bonds or long-time mort- 
gages, you destroy the very purpose for which your reserve 
bank is created. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Why does not the Senator from Ohio admit 
that the only reason why this bill requires the national banks 
to subscribe to the capital stock of a Federal reserve bank is 
to give to the national banks the contro] and the management 
of the Federal reserve banks? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, the Senator has, of course, 
read this bill very carefully, as he always does measures which 
are up for consideration. This stock has nothing whatsoever 
to do with the control of the banks. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am amazed to hear the Senator from Ohio 
state that, when every member bank has a yote to elect six 
directors in the Federal reserve bank. 

Mr. POMERENE. The banks as a unit have the vote, but 
not in proportion to the stock they own. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely; but it has the vote and it has 
the capital there 

Mr. POMERENE. There is no doubt of that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Because it has taken the stock. I yield to 
the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. As to where this contribution of the banks 
is to come from, I simply wish to say that I have asked that 
question of a dozen or more country banks in my State, and, as 
I remember, it was asked repeatedly of the representatives of 
country banks who appeared before our committee. None of 
them made a direct answer that it would be taken from their 
stock and surplus, but all did say that it would be obtained by 
reducing their loans. I wish to call attention to that fact. All 
said that it would be taken by a reduction of their loans, which 
certainly means that while under this bill it is taken by coercion 
from the bank it is then taken by the bank, through coercion, 
from the borrower. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The statement of the Senator from South 
Dakota is manifestly true. There is no other place from which 
to take it. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CRAWFORD. If I may have just one word in this con- 
nection, I wish to emphgsize this point which, it seems to me, 
is so material: Under the subscription for which the Senator 
contends the contribution is yoluntary, and under this, clear to 
its final analysis, the contribution is coerced. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The American people certainly draw a 
wide distinction between money taken from them with their 
consent and money taken from them without their consent. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is all the difference between free govern- 
ment and a tyranny. - 

Mr. BRISTOW. Wiil the Senator yield to me for just a 
moment? 

Mr, CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I should like to submit a simple illustration 
which I think will bring out the point which the Senator has 
so elaborately and clearly presented already. $ 


I have just made a calculation. The capital and surplus and 
undivided profits of the national banks at Wichita, Kans., aggre- 
gate $11,710,000, in round numbers. 

Now, they will be required to subscribe for $70,200 of stock 
in a Federal reserve bank. It is conceded by everyone, I think, 
who has made any study of the question, except the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. PomMerene], that that money comes from their 
capital and surplus. The Senator from Ohio is the only one I 
have ever heard intimate that it did not have to come from the 
surplus and capital or the undivided profits of these banks. 
That money is being loaned now, as the Senator from Iowa said, 
every cent of it, to the people in Wichita, I should say $11,710,000, 
Six per cent of that is $70,260. That $70,260 will be taken from 
the people who now are using it in Wichita—from the mer- 
chants, the business men, and the farmers—and sent to St. Louis, 
where it can not be loaned to an individual at all. The indi- 
vidual will not have the use of that money and can not have it. 
oe can not get it because it will be loaned to a bank some- 
where. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Following that illustration a little further, 
if it be said the Federal reserve bank in St. Louis will send it 
right back by way of discounting paper to the bank in Wichita, 
where it may be again loaned out to these same people who 
have it now, tell me what defense there is for that circumlocu- 
tion in using money that is already fully and completely at work, 
and at work in just the place in which it ought to work? 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. OWEN. The observation of the Senator from Iowa that 
this money in Wichita is now at work under the reserve system 
now in vogue happens to be without foundation. Those reserves 
can not be used now under the present law. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, the Senator from Oklahomz, 
I think, has just honored me with his presence. I am not dis 

reserves. I agree with the proposition that the reserves 
should be consolidated in order to be put to work. I am dis- 
puting the wisdom or the justice of consolidating bank capital 
that is already at work in the communities in which it has been 
invested. I am not objecting to taking a portion of the rescrveg 
from the banks of my State and concentrating them in a Fed- 
eral reserve bank. I am protesting against taking $2,200,000 
of the capital and surplus of banks already loaned out, already 
doing all that money can do, and transferring that sum to Chicage 
or to St. Louis in order to be loaned by a Federal reserve bank 
to some other national institution or some other member bank. 
The Senator from Oklahoma and myself have no controversy 
with regard to the reserves. I agree that they are idle in many 
places and ought not to be idle. I agree that they ought to be 
put to work. I agree that they ought to be moved at times by a 
single will. 

Mr. OWEN. ‘Then the Senator, I understand, concedes the 
propriety as to reserves, but denies the wisdom of placing this 
capital stock in the Federal reserve banks because it is ab- 
stracted from the banks which now are using that capital. Is 
that stated correctly? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I agree to the general proposition for a 
concentration of reserves. I think it is wise nd salutary and 
the Senator has correctly stated that; but I object to the 
coercion of 6 per cent of the banking capital and surplus of 
my State, which is now outstanding in loans, every penny of it. 

Mr. OWEN. Does the Senator agree with the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. NEWIANDS] that no capital is necessary? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not want to be drawn into a contro- 
versy with the Senator from Nevada. I would hesitate to affirm 
that proposition, but I want to answer further, I want to be 
entirely candid, I am in favor of voluntary capital instead of 
involuntary capital. 

Mr. OWEN. With reference to the observation made by the 
Senator from Iowa that this fund used for capital stock would 
be withdrawn from the banks under the proposal of the measure 
now before the Senate, offered by the section of the committee 
with which I was associated, I want to call his attention to this 
particular feature: Whether capital be abstracted from indi- 
vidual citizens by a voluntary subscription or by compulsory 
requirement from these member banks, it would in either con- 
tingency be taken out of the deposits of the citizens in the 
25,000 banks of this country. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I do not agree with that 
statement, but I may say to the Senator from Oklahoma that 
it has already been discussed here this evening at such great 
length—I mean discussed in response to certain statements I 
un ve made in the course of my argument—that I do not feel at 
liberty to repeat what I have already said in that regard and 
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what has been said by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HITCH- 
cock] and what has been said by other Senators when that 
particular phase of the subject was under discussion. 

Mr. LIPPITT. Mr, President, will the Senator from Iowa 
yield to me for a moment to ask the Senator from Oklahoma a 
question in regard to a statement he has just made? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Rhode Island? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Rhode Island to 
ask the question. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I should like to ask the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Owen], who says that in any case a voluntary sub- 
scription to the stock of the reserve bank must necessarily come 
out of the banks of Iowa, what would happen in case a citizen 
of Iowa who at present has perhaps an investment in the stock 
of the Union Pacific Railroad should choose to sell that stock 
and to reinvest his money in the capital of the reserve bank? 
Certainly in such a case as that it would have no effect at all 
upon the banking capital or the bank deposits of the State of 
Iowa, but it would come from an entirely different source, would 
it not? 

Mr. OWEN. It would in either contingency. If the Union 
Pacific stock were sold, it would be paid for in nine hundred and 
ninety-nine cases out of a thousand by a check on some bank, 
and that would come out of the resources of that bank. 

Mr. LIPPITT. It might come out of the resources of some 
State that had a surplus of resources. The Senator from Iowa 
is talking of his State as one that has rather a lack of banking 
capital and of banking deposits, but there are other States in the 
Union where there is notably a surplus of money so used. Most 
of the States on the Atlantic seaboard have a surplus of banking 
capital and a surplus of bank resources of all kinds. In such a 
ease as that the money would not necessarily come out of the 
bank resources of the State of Iowa, but it might come from 
many other sources. If, however, under the Senator’s bill that 
bank in Iowa is obliged to take out a certain amount of its cap- 
ital, of course that necessarily reduces the bank’s resources to a 
certain extent. : 

Mr. OWEN. The proposal submitted by the members of the 
committee associated with myself would distribute that stock 
pro rata according to capital and surplus uniformly and har- 
moniously throughout the Nation, without taking the funds 
from one particular section and placing them in another sec- 
tion. Therefore it would be more harmonious and just. More 
than that, in so far as the capital stock of Iowa is concerned, 
if it did put $2,000,000 in the Federal reserve bank, it could 
immediately receive back every dollar of that at a low rate of 
interest and use the same fund without any let or hindrance. 

Mr. LIPPITT. I am not asking that question at all. I simply 
wanted to enter a denial of the Senator’s statement that if the 
subscription was popular it would necessarily come out of the 
resources of the Iowa banks. 

Mr. OWEN. The observation was not made with regard to 
that feature. 

Mr. CUMMINS, I have gone ail over that feature of the sub- 
ject in the absence of the Senator from Oklahoma, and it would 
be an offense, I think, against the Senate to attempt to re- 
view it. 

Mr. OWEN. I do not wish to interrupt the Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. However, I beg the attention of the Senator 
from Oklahoma now to what I regard as a very grave matter, 
and it ought to fill him with a sense of responsibility as we pro- 
ceed with this legislation. If it be said that the reserve bank 
discounts the paper of a national bank to an amount equal to 
the capital taken, I reply that, then, the proceeding is worse 
than useless; it is absurd. It is absurd, for the reason that the 
bank from which it is taken already has its full capital loaned 
to business in its community. Why, then, interfere with the 
conditions as they are? 

Moreover—and this is the subject to which I invite the reflec- 
tion of the Senator from Oklahoma, who is responsible for this 
bill, and I want him to note that I am not speaking in any hos- 
tile spirit, for I would rather have his bill than the existing 
law if the objections from a legal standpoint which I shall now 
make can be fairly met. 

It is repugnant to our deepest sense of justice for a Govern- 
ment to take the property of one man and give it to another 
even if we had no Constitution. The proposal would violate our 
highest conception of the justice which must be done among men 
if organized society is to be peaceful and permanent. 

All these considerations in one form or another have already 
been laid before the Senate with an amplitude of learning, full- 
ness of illustration, and cogency of argument that I can not hope 
to equal, and I submit that phase of the subject without fur- 
ther comment and turn to an inguiry which has up to this 


time received but incidental attention. I question the constitu- 
tionality of that part of the Owen substitute requiring the 
national banks to subscribe and pay for the capital stock of the 
Federal reserve banks. I have not been industrious in the effort 
to find constitutional obstacles in the way of this legislation 
nor am I a narrow or illiberal interpreter of our organic lnw. 
The doubt in my mind is a persistent one, and I can not dis- 
miss it until, at least, I have laid it before my fellow Senators. 
most of whom are trained in the profession of the law, and all 
of whom are students in that domain of learning. 

I frankly confess my hope that during the progress of the 
debate the conclusion toward which I am so firmly tending may 
appear to be unsound, for I have no hesitation in saying that 
I have honestly sought for reasons that would overcome it. 
Notwithstanding, however, my desire to believe that this biil is 
within our lawful authority, I have been impelled more and 
more to the opinion that in the respect I have mentioned, and 
in other respects as well, it is in violation of the Constitution 
and contrary to natural right. 

When our Constitution was submitted to the Colonies for 
ratification the instant cry was that there had been omitted 
a series of principles which the English race had found to be 
essential to the protection of life, liberty, and property, and it is 
well known that its ratification depended upon the assurance 
that those principles should be embodied in the Constitution 
at the earliest possible moment. They were so embodied, and 
among the amendments proposed by the First Congress, in Sep- 
tember, 1789, there was none upon which the people were more 
intent than that article which became the fifth amendment. I 
beg to quote it: 


actual service, in time of war or public danger; nor shall any pees. 
e or 


against himself; nor shall be depri of 1 lite Neca 5 — — oe 
out due process of law; nor shall private property be taker for public 
use without just compensation. 

I ask your grave and deliberate reflection upon the questions, 
Does this bill deprive the national banking associations of their 
property without due process of law; and, Does it take private 
property for public use without just compensation? 

Mr. SHAFORTH. Will the Senator yield to me right there 
for a moment? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I will, but not to argue the matter, because 
I want to present my argument, and at the end of it I will be 
glad to yield for any question with respect to it, for I am 
sure 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Our theory is that this whole system is 
necessary to the safety of the national banks themselves 

Mr. CUMMINS. Yes. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. And that under the national banking 
system we have evidently the right to prescribe what will make 
them safe. We have the right to require an increase of their 
reserves if we want to do so, and the banks must comply 
with the requirement. It is not a taking of private property 
— it is done for the very purpose of making the institutions 
safe. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I understand perfectly that view of it. I 
have been attempting to show here for an hour or more, without 
any response upon the other side, that there is no necessity for 
taking the banking capital from the national banks; that such 
an exaction can not serve any useful purpose; that the money 
is as effectually and efficiently employed for the welfare of all 
the people as the money can possibly be employed by the Fed- 
eral reserve banks. But will the Senator from Colorado with- 
hold his question until I have submitted some observations 
that will enable him at least to know my standpoint? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Very weil. 


AS TO THE MENT THAT NATIONAL BANKING ASSOCIATIONS SHALL 
SUBSCRIBE PAY FOR CAPITAL STOCK IN THE FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANKS. 


Mr. CUMMINS. It is important that we have clearly in mind 
from the very beginning of the discussion just what the bill 
before us requires of the national banks respecting subscriptions 
to and payment for the capital stock of the new corporations 
known as Federal reserve banks. I have already quoted that 
part of the bill which attempts to impose the objectionable obli- 
gation. but in order that its terms may not be forgotten I quote 
again the essential portions: 


When the Federal reserve b 


every eligible bank be permitted to subscribe to th 
thereof in a sum equal to 0 per 
surplus of such b 
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Then, again: 


Should any national banking association in the United States or trust 
company engaged in commercial banking in the District of Columbia now 
organized fail within one year after the passage of this act to become a 
member bank under the provisions hereinbefore stated, or fail to comply 
with any of the provisions of this act applicable thereto, all the rights, 
privileges, and franchises of such association granted to it under the 
national-bank act, or under the provisions of this act, shall— 


Now, mark the words that have been inserted by the com- 
mittee of the Senate, which, as I remember, do not appear in 
the House bill— 
within the discretion of the Federal reserve board, be thereby forfeited. 

While it may not be, legally speaking, material to the question I 
am discussing it may be helpful to state that the stock which 
the national banks are required to take bears a maximum divi- 
dend of 6 per cent if earned, and that it can be neither sold 
nor pledged by the banks which are to own it. 

AS ro THE LEGAL CHARACTER OF NATIONAL BANKING ASSOCIATIONS AND 
OY FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS. 

National banks are public corporations in that they are cre- 
ated by Congress and are instruments for the accomplishment 
of a national or public purpose. ‘They are private corporations 
in the sense that their stock is owned and their affairs man- 
aged and controlled by private individuals, and they are con- 
ducted for private profit. It is unnecessary to refer to the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court upon this subject, because there 
will be ne controversy about it. They occupy the same relation 
to the Government as railway corporations, and; indeed, all 
common-carrier corporations, water companies, electric-light 
companies, and such public-utility instrumentalities. They do 
not constitute a department of the Government. The property 
of a national bank is private property subject to public regu- 
lation, but protected by the provisions of the Constitution re- 
lating to property. It has at times been doubted whether in all 
the acts under which they exist Congress has reserved the right 
to alter, amend, or repeal, but I do not intend to rest my con- 
clusion upon any such inquiry. I shall pursue it upon the 
hypothesis that Congress has reserved this right fully and com- 
pletely, and that we may now exercise all the authority over 
the national banks that the acknowledged power of a govern- 
ment over such a business, and the most comprehensive reser- 
vation as to alteration, amendment, and repeal can confer upon 
us. After these admissions are made, however, it still remains 
true, and it is improbable that there will be controversy about 
it, that the property of a national bank is private property in 
the sense of the Constitution, and that the bank can not be 
deprived of it without due process of law, and that it can not 
be taken for public use without just compensation. Its property 
is of the same character as that of all other corporations en- 
gaged in a business over which the public can exercise the right 
of regulation, and it is shielded by the same constitutional im- 
munities which protect the property of public-utility corpora- 
tions from legislative attack. 

The Federal reserve banks which are to be organized under 
the terms of the Owen substitute, in legal aspect are substan- 
tially like the national banks. They will perform some public 
functions, and therefore they will be subject not only to the 
regulations which are imposed in the law creating them but 
such other regulations as Congress may from time to time pre- 
scribe, but the property of these new corporations will be pri- 
vate property. 

I want that to sink into the minds of the lawyers who are 
here, so that it will not be forgotten as I proceed. The property 
of these new corporations, these Federal reserve banks, will be 
private property. If the bill becomes a law their affairs will be 
controlled and managed by private interests. They will be 
private corporations whose property will be affected by a public 
use, 

THE LEGAL RELATION WHICH IS TO BA CREATED BETWEEN THESE 

be CORPORATIONS. 

Having now secured a clear view of the terms of the bill and 
of the character of the corporations involved in the system to 
be created, it will be helpful to put in words, so that they can 
stand out before our eyes, unincumbered by unnecessary legisla- 
tive phraseology, just what it is proposed to do. Remember that 
I am not now speaking of reserves, but am confining myself for 
this occasion to capital. 

Each national bank is required to take a portion of its private 
property, namely, money in its vaults, and exchange it for an- 
other kind of property, namely, shares of capital stock issued by 
another corporation. If it refuses to make the change—that is, 
refuses to part with its property for a consideration which Con- 
gress has fixed, or, in other words, refuses to make the trade—it 
then becomes a violator of the law and the ordinary well-known 
consequences of a refusal to obey the law will ensue. Assuming 
for a moment that the law is valid, what are these ensuing 
consequences? 


May I digress for a moment in order to refer to an observa- 
tion made the other day by the senior Senator from Mississippi 
in reply to an expression of doubt on my part as to the consti- 
tutionality of the provision? In his agreeable way he announced 
that, of course, this suggestion of invalidity was absurd, and 
proceeded to say to the Senate that the obvious and conclusive 
answer to the suggestion was that the national banks were not 
required to part with their property; that they were simply 
given an opportunity to part with it, an opportunity which if 
not embraced meant no more than that the banks could no longer 
be parts of the national system of banks. If I may be allowed 
to substitute my cruder and less elegant phraseology for his 
easy flowing sentences, he declares in substance that if the 
banks do not want to comply with the requirement that they 
should take a part of their capital and invest it in the business 
of another corporation that they could quit, wind up their 
affairs, and surrender their corporate franchise; that this proc- 
ess could not be construed to be a taking of property without 
due process of law, because in the event of their refusal they 
would cease to be banks, and their property would be dis- 
tributed among their creditors and stockLolders according to the 
customary plan. If it were true that the only consequence fol- 
lowing a failure to obey the lay, on the part of the banks is 
to be immediate dissolution, the position taken by the Senator 
from Mississippi is not only untenable in principle but unsup- 
ported by any authority known to the judicial world. This 
assertion I will demonstrate, as I proceed, beyond any doubt 
whatsoever, but I frankly say that the mere demonstration of 
the rank error of the Senator from Mississippi will not in and 
of itself establish the unconstitutionality of the provision I am 
considering. It is worth while, however, to inquire whether it 
is true that the Owen substitute imposes upon the national 
banks nothing but the two alternatives, namely, either to give 
up their capital or be dissolved for a refusal to conform with 
the law. I repeat, then, What are the consequences which may 
follow the disobedience of this particular provision? 

I assert that if the Owen substitute becomes an act of Con- 
gress, and if the part of it which I am discussing is valid, that 
upon the refusal of a national bank to take a part of its capital 
and invest it in the stock of the Federal reserve bank, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States has two remedies, either of which 
it may invoke: First, it may bring a suit in mandamus against 
the offending bank to compel it to take its proportionate part of 
the stock of the reserve bank and to pay for it. Second, it may 
exercise the sovereign right of forfeiture of the corporate fran- 
chise and in a proper judicial proceeding secure a decree of 
dissolution. That the Government has this option is perfectly 
clear from language which I have already quoted, but which I 
again bring to the attention of the Senate: $ 

Should any national banking association in the United States or trust 
company engaged in cómmercial banking in the District of Columbia 
now organized fail within one year after the passage of this act to 
become a member bank under the provisions hereinbefore stated, or fail 
to comply with ane of the provisions of this act applicable thereto, all 
of the rights, privileges, and franchises of such association granted to it 
under the national-bank act or under the provisions of this act shall, 
within the discretion of the Federal reserve board, be thereby forfeited, 

Suppose the Federal reserve board, acting for the Government, 
asa part of the Government, determines not to forfeit the char- 
ter of the offending or refusing national bank, what then? Will 
anybody question that in a proper suit, brought by the Federal 
reserye bank or by the Government, the recalcitrant national 
bank can be compelled by the judgment of a court to take the 
stock and to pay for it as required by the law? 

I do not believe there is a lawyer in this Chamber who will 
question the soundness of the proposition I have just announced. 
Therefore, it is no answer to the inquiry I am pursuing or the 
question I propounded a night or more ago to say that if the 
national bank does not desire to take the stock, but would 
prefer dissolution, therefore and thereby it may escape the 
obligation, 

I am not inquiring under what circumstances a national bank, 
by the action of its stockholders or directors, can voluntarily 
dissolve, but I shall have occasion at some time, if it is ever 
doubted, to show that a national bank can not dissolve at its 
own pleasure, any more than a railway company can dissolve at 
its own will. 

Suppose to-night the stockholders or directors of the Pennsyl- 
yania Railroad were to meet and determine that that company 
should cease to operate its system and that the property of the 
corporation should be dismembered and destroyed or converted 
into whatsoever form the stockholders thought best for their 
own interest. Is there a lawyer here who will suggest that the 
Government, which created the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., could 
not take the property which hitherto has been used in the public 
service and continue that use? 


1913. 


It is not for a public-utility corporation to resign its duties 
whenever it sees fit to do so. It has assumed certain obligations 
to the public which it must perform. ` 

I shall not, however, continue this part of the discussion, be- 
cause I doubt whether the correctness of my proposition will be 
disputed. 

The national reserve board is, of course, for the purpose of 
determining the forfeiture, the Government of the United States. 
It need not, unless it so desires, proceed to forfeiture, and it 
may, if it so wills, proceed to enforce the command of the stat- 
ute. It has been so often held by the Supreme Court of the 
United States that a writ of mandamus may issue to compel the 
performance on the part of a corporation of its duty under the 
law of its incorporation that I assume there will be no contro- 
versy about it. There has been much dispute concerning the 
right of the private relator to invoke the writ, but comparatively 
little respecting its use for the purpose of requiring a quasi- 
public corporation to do those things which are lawfully com- 
manded by the statute which created it. I do not look upon the 
double remedy as very material to the point I am making. but 
inasmuch as it seems to have been the opinion of some Sena- 
tors—I must believe an opinion reached without examination or 
reflection that the only thing that can possibly happen to the 
banks which refuse to give up their property will be dissolution, 
it may be of value to bear in mind the suggestions I haye just 
made. TP 

As I have already once said, I do not question the authority 
of Congress to alter, amend, or repeal the law under which 
national banks are organized. I do not doubt that Congress at 
any moment can repeal the entire act and all of its amendments, 
and that thereupon national banks as corporate organizations 
would cease to exist. 

On that question, however, while it may not be material to 
the discussion. I beg to say that I do question the authority of 
Congress to repeal the so-called charter of any particular bank. 
It can repeal the law. It has reserved the right to do so. It 
can amend the law. It has reserved the right to do so. It can 
not, however, destroy by legislative act the corporate franchise 
of any particular national bank. To do so would not be an 
exercise of the reserved power to repeal the law, and, moreover, 
it would be a usurpation of judicial power. 5 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon this phase of the subject, be- 
cause there is no attempt to repeal the law. It is not claimed 
that we are about to repeal the law. On the other hand, we are 
about to amend the law, and the only question is whether an 
amendment which commands the national banks which have 
been organized under the law to take a part of their capital 
which has been acquired by virtue of the law and give it to the 
Federal reserve banks in exchange for the capital stock of the 
latter banks is such an amendment as can be validly made in 
cases wherein the right to amend is expressly reserved and the 
corporation itself is carrying on a business the character of 
which affects its property with a public use. 

I am not so dégmatic upon the subject as some of my fellow 
Senators. I do not say that it is impossible for the Supreme 
Court to hold this provision to be constitutional, but I do say 
that when it is adopted it will subject the business of this 
character to the uncertainty which always inheres in any legis- 
lation which the courts may review and overturn if found to 
be unreasonable, unjust, and inconsistent with the view and 
scope of the original act of incorporation. If we pass it, we 
will consign the commercial and financial world to the same 
doubtful region that we would enter if we were to attempt to 
fix the freight rates upon the railways by an act of Congress. 
The power to amend, whether it arises from a reservation or 
from the character of the business in which the corporation is 
engaged, is not absolute. It must be exercised in subordination 
to the provisions of the Constitution which declare that Con- 
gress shall not deprive any person of his property without due 
process of law, and that it shall not take private property for 
public use without just compensation. 

I regret that in developing the thought I had in mind so 
much time has been consumed. I am deeply anxious that the 
act we are about to pass shall bring stability and strength to 
our financial system and not introduce unrest, confusion, and 
finally chaos into the most vital parts of our industrial and 
commercial life, and, although it may be wearisome, I intend 
now to review with such brevity as is possible some of the 
judicial authorities which illuminate the subject I have so im- 
perfectly outlined. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I thought perhaps we might ar- 
rive at a unanimous agreement to take a vote to-morrow night. 
If there is no objection on the other side, I would ask that we 
may vote on the bill to-morrow night. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Vote on this bill? 
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Mr. OWEN. Yes; to-morrow night. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I will say to the Senator that it will be 
impossible to yote on this bill to-morrow night, and he knows it. 

Mr. OWEN. I know it now, from the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have not said that a vote may not be 
taken to-morrow night. 

Mr. BRISTOW. But the Senator from Kansas did. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I know that; but I did not want the impres- 
on go out that I would continue my address until to-morrow 
n 8 

Mr. OWEN. Is there any objection to the vote being taken 
on Monday? 

Mr. BRISTOW. There is. 

. OWEN. On Tuesday? 

. BRISTOW. There is, 

. OWEN. On Wednesday? 

. BRISTOW. There is. 

. OWEN. On Thursday? 

. BRISTOW. There is. 

. OWEN. I shall not pursue the inquiry. 

. POMEREND. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that 
to-morrow, at the conclusion of the remarks of the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Roor], I shall address the Senate on the 
pending currency bill. x 

he VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 11 o'clock having ar- 
rived, the Senate stands adjourned until 10 a. m. to-morrow. 

The Senate thereupon (at 11 o’clock p. m.) adjourned until 
to-morrow, Saturday, December 13, 1913, at 10 o’clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Fray, December 12, 1918. 


The House met at 12 o’elock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

God of the ages, Father of all souls, we rejoice with exceed- 
ing great joy that we are permitted to live in this intelligent, 
broad-minded, warm-hearted age of progress; when patriotism 
is larger than any party, larger than all parties in peace as in 
war; when religion towers above creeds and dogmas and 
truth makes for authority, not authority for truth; when the 
thought fatherhood, brotherhood is spreading its wings over 
all the earth; when the question, Am I my brother’s keeper? 
is answered in a thousand charitable and philanthropic move- 
ments to ameliorate the suffering of mankind, right the wrongs, 
abolish sin, and establish righteousness; when character is 
placed above the price of rubies and love is reckoned the great- 
est thing on earth. May we thus continue in the onward march 
of progress until Thy kingdom shall come and Thy will be done 
on earth as it is in heaven. Amen. 

8 Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
prov 

PAN AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Record with reference to a resolution I 
introduced earlier in the week on the Pan American Interna- 
tional Congress. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD on a 
resolution introduced by him on the Pan American Congress. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEES. 
5 SPEAKER laid before the House the following communi- 
cation: 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Hon. CHAMP CLARK, 
Speaker House of Representatives: 


I hereby tender my resignation as member of the Committees on 
Labor and the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 
FixTx H. Gray. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Tulley, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment bill 
of the following title: 

H. R. 10081. An act to make the tenure of the office of the 
major general commandant of the Marine Corps for a term of 
four years. 

The message also announced that the President of the United 
States had approved and signed bill of the following title: 

On December 6, 1913: 

S. 2318. An act authorizing the appointment of envoys ex- 
5 and ministers plenipotentiary to each Paraguay and 

ruguay. 
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HEALTH DEPARTMENT, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. CARY. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of personal 
privilege. On December § I introduced a resolution (H. Res. 
334) to investigate the health department of the District of 
Columbia. The health officer saw fit to give out a statement 
to the press of this city which is misleading, and therefore I 
nsk permission to insert the resolution in the Recorp with my 
answer to his statement. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
ask the gentleman if this includes the statement of the health 
commissioner? 

Mr. CARY. It does. 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
we haye not been able to hear what the statement consists of. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin introduced 
n resolution to investigate the health department of the District 
of Columbia. He states that Dr. Woodward gave out a state- 
ment to the newspapers which the gentleman from Wisconsin 
floes not like and which he says is misleading. He says that 
he has made answer to this communication and wants to print 
the resolution, with Dr. Woodward's newspaper article and his 
muswer, in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. BARNHART. I object. 

Mr. CARY. Mr. Speaker, I thought that this was a question 
of privilege. 

The SPEAKER. But the gentleman from Wisconsin has not 
stated any question of privilege. 

Mr. CARY. That is what I got up for. 

The SPEAKER. But the gentleman sat down before he 
stated any question of privilege. If the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has a question of privilege he will state it. 

Mr. GARY. I introduced a resolution on the Sth of De- 
cember. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask the gentleman from Indiana 
to withdraw his objection, as this is a matter relating to a 
Member of the House. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I do not think the gentle- 
man should print the reply that he considers offensive. The 
House in a short time will be in Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, and the gentleman can get the floor 
and make his statement and put the other things in. There may 
be some statements that he wishes to make that some Member 
on the floor may think it proper to call attention to. Ina short 
time the gentleman from Wisconsin will have an opportunity to 
take the floor in his own right, and then he can put in the REC- 
orp what he wishes. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman from Wisconsin has a 
question of privilege, he will state the facts on which he bases it. 

Mr. CARY. The facts upon which I base it are that the com- 
missioner claims that what I stated in the resolution is not 
true, and that he himself makes a statement which is also mis- 
leading. I thought it would be only proper for Members to read 
it iu the Recoxp to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. win the gentleman from Wisconsin read 
tle part of the document that he claims gives him the right to 
the tloor under the question of privilege? 

Mr. CARY. Mr. Speaker, on the suggestion of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Frrzcrrarp] I will wait until I can get 
the floor later in the day. 


ELECTION TO COMMITTEES. 


Mr, UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to move the elec- 
tion of the gentlemen of the House to standing committees of 
the House that are named in the list that I send to the Clerk’s 
desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the list, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Jacop A, Caxron, twentieth district, New_York, to the Committee on 
the Public Lands and the Committee on Election of President, Vice 
President, and Representatives in Congress. 

CiranLes P. Coapy, third district, Maryland, to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Grondn W. Lor, thirteenth district. New York, to the Committee on 
Accounts and the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

. M. NEELY, first district. West Virginia, to the Committee on the 
Public Lands and the Committee on Election of President, Vice Presi- 
dent, and Representatives in Congress. 

FrANK Park, second district. Georgia, to the Committee on Accounts 
and the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 


iter M. Gol broaln, twelfth district, New York, to the Committee 
on ules. 


Fixx H. Gray, sixth district, Indiana, to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] moves the election to these various committees named. 
The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I think that the day will 
probably be taken up with the Private Calendar. The gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Huemes] got an order to take up the voca- 
tional resolution (S.-J. Res. 5) to-day after the completion of 
the Private Calendar, which I think will run quite late. I 
would like to suggest to him, if it is agreeable to him, that that 
ought to be changed to Monday, after the Unanimous Consent 
Calendar is disposed of. Now, I wish to sdy this: I do not 
know of any suspensions and unanimous consents that would 
take its place. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state to the gentleman from 
Alabama that he has one application for suspension of the rules. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then I withdraw the request. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will make it in order on Mon- 
day subject to any motion to suspend the rules. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then, Mr. Speaker, I suggest to the 
gentleman that, subject to the Unanimous Consent Calendar and 
motions to suspend the rules, that it shall be in order. 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I will be very glad 
to take that course. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. HucHEs] 
asks unanimous consent that the order made yesterday touching 
the vocational education bill be changed so as to make it come 
in next Monday after the Unanimous Consent Calendar and sus- 
pension of the rules are disposed of. Is there objection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY NEXT. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD, Now, Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask 
unanimous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it 
adjourn to meet on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it adjourn 
to meet on Monday next. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none, aud it is so ordered. 


BILLS ON THE PRIVATE CALENDAR, 


Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House for the con- 
sideration of bills on the Private Calendar, and pending that I 
ask unanimous consent that general debate on the bill H. R. 
10138 be limited to 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. SHERWOOD] 
moves that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House to consider bills on the Private Calendar, and 
pending that he asks that general debate on the omnibus pen- 
sion bill be restricted to 30 minutes. - 

Mr. MANN. How is it to be divided? 

The SPEAKER. Half by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Suerwoop] and half by the ranking Republican on the com- 
mittee. Is there objection? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask the chairman of the committee if we can not 
have a little more time for general discussion? 

Mr. SHERWOOD. How much more time does the gentle- 
man desire? 

Mr. AUSTIN. We want at least 30 minutes on this side. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. I only asked for that amount of time in 
order to facilitate the business of the House. 

Mr. AUSTIN. There is practically nothing else for the 
House to consider to-day except this pension bill. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. How much time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. AUSTIN. I want about 15 minutes—make it an hour. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. I will amend my request and make it 
30 minutes on a side. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio amends bis re- 
quest for unanimous consent by making it 30 minutes on a 
side, one half to be controlled by himself and the other half 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Lanauam]. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The 
question is on the motion of the gentleman to-go into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House for the consideration of bills on the 
Private Calendar. 

The question was taken and the motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House for the consideration of bills on the Private 
Calendar, with Mr. ADAMsoN in the chair. 

PENSIONS, 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House for the purpose of considering bills on the Private Cal- 
endar. The Clerk will report the first bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 10138) granting: pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and 


dependent children of soldicrs and sailors of said war. ; 


Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 


Mr. SHERWOOD. 
that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. Is 


there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr, SHERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, this bill contains 157 
names. I haye here a detailed statement of the present pension 
of every claimant and the increase of the same. The last bill 
that was reported to this House was on the 14th of February, 
1918. Ten months have elapsed since we haye had a private 
pension bill. The aggregate increase of this bill, all told. is 
about $1,869 per month, The total increase for the entire year 
is $22,354. The bill which was reported one year ago carried 
664 names, if I remember, and an aggregate of over $80,000, 
so that this bill carries about one-third of the cost of the bill 
of last year. There is in the unexpended balance appropriated 
for pensions last year $5,348,215, The private pension bills 
since 1905, commencing with the Fifty-ninth Congress, from 
1905 to 1907, carried 6,030 private pensions. From 1907 to 1909 
the aggregate was 6,600 pensions, In the Sixty-first Congress, 
from 1909 to 1911, the aggregate of private pensions was 9,649. 
In the Sixty-second Congress, from 1911 to 1913, the aggregate 
of private pensions was 6,350. The total number of private 
pension bills introduced in the Sixty-second Congress—the last 
one -was 15,240, The number of bills passed in this House out 
of the 15,240 was 3,080. 

Now, I want to call the attention of this House and every 
individual Member of it to the debate that took place on this 
floor on the 10th of May, 1912, when it was stated by the op- 
ponents of this bill and carried by the Associated Press and by 
the United Press and proclaimed by every leading journal in 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Washington 
that this bill would carry $75,000,000. I have here the docu- 
ments to proye beyond all contradiction that that was a 
$54,000,000 lie, the biggest lie that was ever told in this great 
Capitol. I have here in my possession the report of the Com- 
missioner of Pensions for 1913 and the report of the Commissioner 
of Pensions for 1912, and if there is any gentleman on this floor 
who doubts these figures I call his attention to these reports. 

The whole amount of money appropriated for the soldiers of 
the Civil War in 1912 was $99,021,390. The whole amount of 
money paid out for the current year ending on the ist of July, 
1913, with all these cases under what is called the Sherwood 
pension bill settled, except 7,000 disputed cases, was an aggre- 
gate of $119,872,973. What is the increase as shown by the 
official report? The increase is $20,851,583. And on the 10th 
of May, 1912, as the ConGressionaL Recorp will show, I 
stated on the floor of this House, and I call it to the attention 
of every individual Member who was present on that occasion, 
that this bill would not carry in the aggregate over $21,000,000. 
And here are the official figures, namel7, $20,851,583. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman has given the number of 
pensioners under private bills by respective years for the last 
eight years. Can he give the annual rate of expenditure to 
private peisioners by private acts for those respective years? 

Mr. SHERWOOD. I will do that later. I do not want to 
occupy too much time, because I want to give away some of it. 

Now, here are two official reports, and there is no escape 
from that conclusion. Here I have a scrapbook which contains 
the comments of the leading newspapers and magazines en- 
deayoring to convince the country that I had introduced a bill 
and passed it through the House carrying $75,000,000, I call 
attention to a public hearing I had before the Pension Com- 
mittee of the Senate on this question. I said on that occasion. 
in the presence of the officials of the Pension Office who made 
the outrageous statement that the bill would carry $75,000,000, 
as follows: 

The estimate of $75,000,000 as the cost of this bill furnished by the 
Commissioner of Pensions is based on a table of estimates that have 
no valve or reliability whatever. On page 18 of the report of the 
Commissioner of Pensions for June, 1511. is a table that is absolutely 
absurd. It is so absurd that while I have always been rated as a con- 
siderate and prudent man, I hardly have the patience to comment on 
it in good humor, 

Here is what a leading magazine, the Review of Reviews for 
June, 1912, a month after the bill passed, said, and we have a 
right to expect that the magazines of the country will not 
print any reckless statements. Here is what it said, and they 
refer to President Taft here. I quote: 


Ile has been preaching economy and workin, 


for it, and yet he con- 
sents to sign away $75, 


„000 a year in needless gratuities. No one 


has a clearer understanding than he of the principle at stake 


And so forth. And here is what McClure’s Magazine said: 
Gen. Isaac R. SHERWOOD, of Ohio, a 

‘ivi. War, has raised the Republican offer, 

g to an expert, of thirty million a year to a total amount of 


Bill No. 1, championed b; 
vett ran of 45 battles of the 
accurdin. 
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Republicans and 


seventy-five million. 1 the House, 
on pension increase for the Civil 


Democrats, voted the seventy-five mill 
War veterans, 

That $54,000,000 lie has traveled from Cape Cod to San Fran- 
cisco Bay, and from Put-in-Bay, in Lake Erie, to Gulfport, on 
the great Gulf, for over a year, and this is the first opportunity 
I have had to contradict it and to show by the official record 
of the Pension Office that the bill has carried less than 
$21,000,000, verifying within about $185,000 the estimate that 
the Committee on Pensions made at the time the bill was 
passed. 

Mr. GOULDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOULDEN. Will my friend from Ohio permit a state- 
ment right here? 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Certainly. 

Mr. GOULDEN. As one deeply interested in this matter and 
as one who has kept in touch with it all the time, I desire to 
extend to the gentleman my hearty congratulations on the 
very able and intelligent manner in which he, as the chairmau 
of the Committee on Invalid Pensions, has discharged his 
duty and on the very able estimate which he made of this 
matter more than a year ago. [Applause.] 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentleman for 
his compliment, but I am not entitled to all that credit. We 
spent days and nights—my distinguished friend on my right, 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Russett], and my distin- 
guished friend from Indiana [Mr. Abaml—in making these 
figures as to the cost of the bill, and I want to say to this 
House that no matter how much I am interested in any bill, 
I will not deliberately deceive this House as to the cost of 
any bill I may support to the extent of a single dollar. 

I want to call attention to the fact that although gentlemen 
have said here that we are running wild on pensions, the esti- 
inates for the coming year will probably be $16,000,000 less 
than the expenditures of the present year. 

Now, take this bill and consider why it is that we now need 
private pension bills. I have stated on the floor of this House 
time and time again that I was in favor of a service pension, 
and not of an age pension; that I would make the pension roll 
a roll of honor. But when the bill went over to the other end 
of the Capitol there was a champion there of age pensions, 
and finally the committee sustained me in my position for 
four montbs—to get the best possible pension bill and the 
most equitable adjustment possible. 

What is the trouble with this preseut law? Under this law 
a soldier who is 69 years old, who served two years, perhaps 
in the Atlanta campaign—the most trying, the most severe, and 
the bloodiest campaign of all history, of 110 days—that soldier 
under the law to-day will get only $17 a month, whereas a man 
who enlisted in 1864, who is now 75 years old, will under this 
law draw $21 per month. 

President Lincoln called out a million men in 1864. One 
call was for 200,000, another was for 300,000, and another was 
for 500,000; and out of that number about 883,000 were enlisted 
in the Army. How many of them served at the front? It is 
hard to tell. And yet one of these men, who never went to the 
front, who is now 75 years old, will draw $21 per month, or 84 
per month more than the soldier of two years’ service, 

I have heretofore referred to this on the floor, and I said 
further that if you would pass my service pension bill you 
would do away practically with all of these private bills. What 
is the case here? Who are these men who are peusioned in 
this bill? These are the boys who went into the Army at the 
age of 15,16,and17. These are the old boys now who are in the 
worst crippled condition of any living soldiers to-day. I went 
into the Army at the age of 26, when I was fully matured. 

If I had gone into the Army when I was 16 and had passed 
through what I was compelled to pass through in that four 
years’ war, I would have been in the cemetery 10 years ago, 
because those young boys who went into the Army had not the 
physical endurance of mature men. They had not the maturity 
of manhood to enable them to endure the terrible trials and 
privations and horrors of an army life at the front. It is to 
equalize the difference in the pensions that this bill was pre; 
pared, and it does largely remedy that inequality. 

I do not care to further occupy the time of the House, but 
this committee propose to do all in its power to take care of 
all meritorious cases. ‘To show that the general law which was 
recently passed by Congress is taking care of a large number of 
desperate cases, it is only necessary to say that while we had 
over 15,000 private bills introduced last year we have this year 
less than 4,000, and out of that 4,000 one Member has intro- 
duced 700. Every one of these cases, before it goes to our com- 
mittee, is passed upon by an expert, a lawyer who has been in 
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the Pension Office for 15 years, and a very capable man. He 
is familiar with all the pension laws, and he makes an official 
report to our committee. We have five subcommittees, and 
every bill, after it bas been referred and passed upon by the 
pension examiner, is passed upon by a subcommittee, and that 
subcommittee reports the bill to the full committee, so that 
every case is carefully scrutinized, and no soldier is pensioned 
in this bill except for service, for merit, or destitution, and the 
highest limit is $50 a month. 

Now, this committee proposes—at least I propose, and I think 
I have the full sympathy of every member of this committee— 
to pension every deserving case. As these old soldiers are pass- 
ing away at the rate of 36,000 a year, and soon they will all 
be gone, we propose, so far as possible, to render their last days 
on earth comfortable and pleasant. [Applause.] 

I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. RUSSELL. How much time has the gentleman left? 

The CHAIRMAN. Ten minutes, 

Mr. LANGHAM. I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. AUSTIN]. 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Chairman, I hardly think it necessary for 
the chairman of this committee [Mr. SHErwoop] to defend him- 
self against charges made in any muckraking magazine or pub- 
lication. [Applause.] What he did in the House of Represent- 
atives as the head of the Committee on Invalid Pensions met 
with the approval of the great majority of the American people 
who love the fiag and who thoroughly and fully appreciate the 
sacrifices and services made by the defenders of the Union. 
Gen, Suerwoop will live in the grateful memory of every true 
American soldier, and I wish for him many years of prosperity 
and happiness, [Applause.] And though I am a Republican, I 
trust that his constituents will send him to this House as long 
as he may live or as long as he may wish to come. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, this bill of 27 pages covers a pension for a 
soldier’s widow who is 94 years old and a pension for a Penn- 
Sylvania soldier who has reached the age of 90. There are 
any number of instances where the soldiers are more than 80 
years of age. 


Then there is a splendid departure in this bill, in that it rec- 
ognizes the justice of pensioning the widows of Federal soldiers 
who married since 1890. On that particular point I wish to say 
a few words. 

Twenty-three years ago Congress passed a bill providing that 
from that time on any women who married a Union soldier 
would not be entitled upon his death to receive a pension, I 
think a more disreputable and discreditable piece of legislation 
was never enacted into law. In that connection I wish to read 
from the National Tribune of this city an excellent editorial 
published in a recent issue which covers the case fully: 


INJUSTICE TO WIDOWS. 


Why should the widow who married her husband June 26, 1890, re- 
ceive different treatment from the United States Government than one 
who married her husband June 28, 1890? Both have done their duty 
by their husbands lovingly., faithfully, laboriously, tenderly, and sor- 
rowfully. They have been happy, joyous wives during their husbands” 
physical prime; they bave taken care of their children by thelr former 
wives, given them all of a mother's care in the way of an educatio: 
home T eave precept and 5 reared them to manhood 
womanhood, seen them launched with their husbands and wives upon 
the sea of matrimony, counseled and aided them in every way, and 
cared for their children when they arrived. As the strength of their 
husbands declined they have supplemented it with their own, watched 
over them and nu them when sickness came, worn themselves out 
in whatever rellef they could administer, and at last watched with the 
same heart-welling tears of sorrow when they heard the clods rattle 
upon their coffins. Why should one of these women, both to-day old and 
infirm, be put upon the pension roll and the other excluded from it? 

This discrimination in marriages fs not only unworthy. of the 1 
Government of the United States on the ground of justice, but it Is 
positively Immoral, as it places the Government in the position of 
officially decreeing that there can be more than one kind of a marriage. 
This is taking a step back to barbarism. A marriage is a marriage, 
It is the most sacred thing in the world, and there can be but one form 
of it. We do not want any semblance of it introduced into the laws 
of our country any more than we want the left-handed marriages which 
are common among the European nobility. To do so ts to trifle with 
and belittle the sacred institution. It Is a worse evil than the easy 
divorce, because it makes an entrance to the idea that one marriage 
can not convey all the rights and duties that another can. It is some- 
thing that the Government has never done before in the case of any 
yeterans, and it has no place on our statute books. Away with it. 


I hope that this Invalid Pensions Committee, which has done 
so much in the line of justice and patriotism for the survivors 
of the Civil War, will, before this Congress adjourns, report a 
bill which will do justice to the widows of Union soldiers who 
have married since 1890. 

This committee ought also to report a bill in favor of monthly 


payment of pensions, as proposed in the measure introduced in 


this House by the Representative from Ohio [Mr. ANSBERRY], 
and also the bill by myself—legislation which has been com- 
mended by the present Commissioner of Pensions. 


Then, while we are on the subject of pension legislation, we 
ought to reenact the bill that we sent to the Senate last winter; 
which provides pensions. for the widows of Spanish-American 
soldiers, whether the soldier died from an injury or disease in- 
curred in the line of duty. It has been 15 years since the close 
of the Spanish-American War, and that is the only piece of 
pension legislation the Spanish-American veterans have ap- 
pealed to Congress to enact into law. I hope that we may re- 
peat our action in that matter, and send to the Senate at the 
earliest possible date a pension bill for the relief of the widows 
of Spanish-American soldiers, [Applause.] 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. RUSSELL]. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Chairman, I am very glad that the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, Gen. SHerwoop, has corrected an impression 
in this House that was made by misrepresentations here two 
years ago when his bill was under consideration. It was per- 
sistently stated then by the opponents of the bill that the bill 
would carry $75,000,000 in excess of the pensions pald under 
the law as it then existed. I know men on this side of the 
House, and probably there were men on the other side, who 
stated that they would vote for a bill that would carry $40,- 
000,000 increase, but that they could not afford to vote for a 
bill that would carry $75,000,000 increase. 

As stated by the gentleman from Ohio, he and other members 
of the committee, after diligent investigation of the facts, 
stated to the House that in their opinion it would not carry 
as much as $30,000,000 additional. The gentleman from. Ohio, 
Gen. Surrwoop, stated that in his opinion it would be about 
$21,000,000. The fact is established to-day beyond any ques- 
tion that it did not carry as much as $21,000.000 additional. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Certainly. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. I want to ask the gentleman, for 
information purely, whether or not the Commissioner of the 
Bureau of Pensions has completed his adjudication of all the 
applications? 

Mr, RUSSELL. There are, as I understand, about 6,000 ap- 
plications that have been filed under the Sherwood bill that 
bave not been adjudicated. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. Are those included in your ctate- 
ment? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I have not included those that have not been 
adjudicated, but the gentleman from Ohio says that he has 
investigated that, and that those 6,000 applications have all 
been rejected. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Those are cases filed after they received 
pensions under the general provisions of the bill. They filed 
claims under the disability clause, which provides that a sol- 
dier wounded in the service or disabled in the service, and who 
can trace that back to the war, can get $30 regardless of the 
length of service, and those claims have been rejected, so that 
it is practically settled, and this aggregate also includes the 
private pension claims passed besides. There is no escape 
from it. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Chairman, I thank my friend from Ohio, 
who has stated it more clearly than my information would 
enable me to do. Another thing, during the last Congress Mem- 
bers on this floor will remember that it was sometimes urged 
by men, in good faith, that we were becoming very extravagant 
and running away in liberality in pension legislation. The 
facts are that the Sixty-first Congress passed 9,649 special bills. 
The Sixty-second Congress, the last one, passed 6,350 special 
bills, or 3,299 less than had been passed by the preceding Con- 
gress, so that the Sixty-second Congress was not extravagant. 
We have only tried to do that which we believed was justice 
to the old soldiers and to their widows who could not obtain 
what they were justly entitled to under the general law. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I wiil. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. When the Sherwood pension bill wag 
before the House you were arguing that it would do away with 
the necessity of private pension bills. Now you are arguing 
that 6,000 private pension bills, during the same Congress that 
you passed the Sherwood bill, was economy as compared with the 
Republican Congress that passed 9,000 private bills. I think that 
if you really want to show economy in this matter you should 
show the actual increase in pension expenditure in the Sixty- 
second Congress over the expenditure in the Sixty-first Congress. 
My judgment is, if you take the two and compare them, you 
will find that the Republicans were the real economists com- 
pared with us on the pension proposition. 

Mr. RUSSELL. In answer to what my friend from Texas 
says, I will call attention to this fact, and here are the official 
items of expenditures of the Goyernment in pensions: In 1912 
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we expended for pensions $155.000,000, We expended last 
year $176,000,000, about $21,000,000 in excess of the previous 
year, I admit, but it was not $75,000,000, as my friend from 
Texas stated that it would be. 


The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 
Mr, LANGHAM. I will yield the gentleman five minutes 


The time of the gentleman from Missouri 


more. 

Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee. The gentleman from Missouri 
does not take into consideration the fact that many of the 
old soldiers have died, and that if this bill had not been passed 
the pensions paid by the Government would haye been much 
reduced. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The gentleman from Tennessee is absolutely 
correct about that. Pensions would have been reduced, as I 
believe from the investigations I have made, about 85.000.000 
if there had been no other general legislation enacted. But 
when we made the statement on the floor that it would carry 
$20,000,000 or $21,000,000 more money, that fact was con- 
sidered in the estimate and in the statement that we made. 
When these gentlemen said that it would cost $75,000,000 more 
I understand they also considered that fact in their estimate. 

Mr. SWITZER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Yes. 

Mr. SWITZER. I want to ask the gentleman what is the 
purpose of the committee as to eliminating the requirement in 
the act of 1890 that the widow must have married the soldier 
prior to June 27, 1890—whetber they intend to eliminate it 
entirely or bring it down to 1910? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Chairman, I can not answer for the com- 
mittee. There are bills of that sort pending before the commit- 
tee, aud we will take them up in due course of business and use 
our best judgment in acting upon them. In answer to what my 
friend from Texas said, we admit there has been an increase by 
reason of the Sherwood bill, but it is a fact that increase has 
beea less than $21,000,000, as shown by the records, and the 
estimates made for the next year will show that it is only 
$11,000,000 more than was expended in 1912, before that bill was 
passed. I want to say that these increases that have been 
made by our committee is not the cause of the increase of the 
expenditures of the Government, but it was the general bill 
called the Sherwood bill, that was passed by Congress two years 
ago. Now, I want to say that I believe that the special bils 
which are reported to this House by this committee and passed 
by the House are the fairest, the most just, and the most neces- 
sary te the people of this country of any pension bills that can 
be passed, because they are reported, considered, and passed 
purely upon the merits of each individual case. I want to read 
you the headlines and a few lines of the text of an article in the 
St. Louis Globe Democrat that I saw a few days ago. It reads 
like this: 

VETERAN'S BODY MAY BE INTERRED IN POTTER'S FIELD on SENT TO MEDI- 
CAL SCIIOOL—DIED, PENSION PENDING—-BROTHER AND SISTER-IN-LAW 
OF HENRY THOMAS UNABLE TO PAY FOR FUNERAL. 

The body of Henry Thomas, 73, a veteran of the Civil War, who 
fought two years under the Union flag and never missed a roll call,” 
will be buried in the potter's fieid or sent to a medical school for dissec- 
tion unless $35, the cost of burial, is raised. 

This article states that this old soldier entered the serv- 
ice in the Civil War under an assumed name at 16 years of age: 
He did not want his parents to know he had gone to the war, 
and, therefore, entered under an assumed name, and because 
of that there bas been a delay in granting the pension. This 
article states that he never_missed a roll call in two years of 
service to his country, and yet it says that he must be buried 
in the potter’s field and his body turned over to the medical 
students for dissection unless his friends raise money for his 
burial. It is a disgrace to this Nation for one who fought two 
years for the preservation of this Republic to be buried in 
the potter’s field or his body sent to the medical students for dis- 
section. I am in favor of these special bills in all proper cases. 
We only report bills to the House where the proof shows they 
are just and necessary. The Sherwood bill probably goes far 
enough where a man is able to work and to take care of him- 
self, but when you find a soldier who is blind, as many of them 
are, or bedridden, as many are, or so helpless as to need a nurse, 
he must have an increase or he must go to the poorhouse. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Can I get two minutes more? 

Mr. SHERWOOD. I yield two minutes more to the gentle- 


man. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Now, Mr. Chairman, this committee, presided 
over by this old distinguished veteran from the State of Ohio, 
does not want to be extravagant. It was not extravagant in 
the last Congress, and it does not propose to be extravagant in 
this Cengress. We promise you there will be no excesses so far 


as our committee is concerned, but we do want to do justice and 
simply justice to the old soldiers who fought to preserve our 
country and for their widows and their orphans who are help- 
less, I believe that this House will hereafter, finding that we 
have been misrepresented in the estimates that were made upon 
the probable cost of the Sherwood bill and the misrepresenta- 
tions which were freely made about special bills that we re- 
ported to this House, will certainly have more confidence in the 
opinion, the conservatism, and the desire of the committee 
to do simply justice to the deserving and helpless old soldiers, 
their widows and orphans, [Applause.] 


1 i SHERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, how much tims have I 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio has three min- 
utes remaining. 


Mr. LANGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cary]. 

Mr. CARY. Mr. Chairman, I wish to send to the Clerk's desk 
my answer to Dr. Woodward, the health officer of the District 
of Columbia, in regard to a resolution which I introduced on 
the Sth of the month, and ask to have the Clerk read the same. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the article in the time 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


oie health officer of the District of Columbia having given to the 
pu 5 preas a statement in reply to a resolution offered by me on the 
oan of the House of Representatives which is calculated to deceive the 
pub ic, as well as to reflect upon me as a Representative in Congress, I 
eem it proper, in justice to myself and for the benefit of the public, to 
call attention to the following facts : 3 

The resolution offered by me on the Sth day of December. 1913, 
calling for an investigation of the health department of the District, 
was as follows: 

House resolution 334, 


“Whereas the health officer of the District of Columbia is not now, nor 
has he ever been, excepting for a period of a few months after his 
Site ans „„ physician, which was necessarily limited 

“Whereas it is of primary importance that a health officer should be 
equipped with a wide and varied experience in the practice of 
medicine, In order to acquire such judgment as is necessary in order 

4 to perform the duties of this office; and 

Whereas the Congress has repeatedly refused the request of the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to place the employees of 
that District under civil-service regulations, yet, notwithstanding, 
it appears that the health officer of said District has, without war- 
rant or authority of law, established a civil-service procedure of 
his own designing with certain discriminatory restrictions and pro- 
visions unknown to the ral civil-service law, and has, without 
warrant and authority of law and without apps riation therefor, 
made use of the gratuitous services of the United States Civil 
Service Commission in conflict with prohibitions of existing law; 


and 

“Whereas charges of favoritism have been made in open court against 
the responsible head of the health department which should be duly 
investigated; and 

“Whereas charges and countercharges have recently been made by offi- 
cials of the health department reflecting upon the management of 
the same; and 

“Whereas the so-called civil-service rules established by the present 
health officer are without warrant of law and their operation does 
not consistently reach all the positions of the said department, the 
more importan itions being filled upon recommendation of said 
health officer, which nullifies the spirit of the said so-called civil- 
service procedure in the District of Columbia: Therefore be it 

“ Resolved, That the House of Representatives authorize and direct 
the District Committee of the House, by subcommittee or otherwise, to 
fade di oboe the health department of the District of Columbia and report 
ts findings.” 

The health officer, Dr. W. C. Woodward, is credited by the press with 
having made the following statements touching this resolution, among 
others: 

“That he was graduated from the Georgetown University Medical 

School in 1889, and was appointed physician to the poor three years 
later: that in 1892, he was appointed superintendent and resident 
physician at Emergency Hospital and the following year become coro- 
ner; that he was appointed health officer in 1894, at which time he re- 
ceived the recommendations of local medical associations and many 
rominent physicians; that he was reappointed In 1897 and in 1900; 
hat on the second appointment the three-year limit for the existence 
of the appointment was removed by Commissioner Henry B. F. Mac- 
Farland, and he now holds office under indefinite tenure subject to 
removal by the commissioners,” 

This statement is 53 in that It conveys the idea that the 
health officer, at the time of his appointment as physician to the poor 
in 1892, had been a practicing physician from the time of bis praca 
tion in 1889. That such was not the fact is shown by the following: 

Boyd's Directory of the City of Washington for the year 1889 
records William Creighten Woodward as a clerk in thé city post office; 
according to the same directory for the year 1890, the same Mr. 


July 1 
1891, 


ear, the present 
health officer was an assistant 27 ysician at the Central Dispensary, and 
was a physician, h ce at 77 H Street NW., his office hours 


being 10 a. m., 1 to 2 and 5 to 7 p. m. 
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According to the City Directory for 1893, Dr. W. C. Woodward was 


at the central dispe in some The same direc- 


records William C. Woodward 5 for the District and as being 
connected in some bie with Emergency H According to this 
hast hy grid Pyle was the resident physician of Emergency 

y thinkin; to ent m 
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us its official impropriety. 

The resolution offered by me in the House does not call for an inves- 
tigation of the health department in the press, but calls for an investi- 
gation by the Committee of the District of Columbia of the House, and 
when such an investigation is made the real truth of the statements 
embodied in the resolution will be fully ascertained, as well as of 
other matters In regard to which my resolution is silent. 

Mr. CARY. Mr. Chairman, in conclusion I will say that I 
have nothing further to say at this time, and that if I have any 
time left I will yield it back to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. LANGHAM]. ' 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has three minutes remain- 
ing, which he yields back to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. LANGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I have no further requests 
for time on this side. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
11 minutes remaining. 

Mr. LANGHAM. I have no further requests. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. LancHamM] yield three minutes to the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. HAMLIN]? 

Mr. LANGHAM. I will. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HAM- 
LIN] is recognized for six minutes, three minutes from each 
side. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Chairman, I do not think I shall use 
much time, but I desire to say something in reference to one 
matter affecting the reporting of these special bills. First, I 
want to compliment the Committee on Invalid Pensions on the 
work they have been doing. I felt all the time that they were 

not entitled to all the criticism that has been heaped upon them 
from some sources, because I know they have been very cour- 
ageous and fair and just in their disposition of these matters. 
I can appreciate somewhat a criticism that has come to the 
committee, and especially to the distinguished chairman of 
the committee, from some sources. I recall that I was a victim 
in relation to the Sherwood bill of a certain publication, an 
extract of which was read this morning by the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. AUSTIN]. I recall a week before election two 
years ago, the National Tribune, which circulates among the 
old soldiers, made the announcement, without any condition 
in it at all, that I voted against the Sherwood bill, leaving no 
opportunity for me to dispute that absolutely false statement. 
But that was not what I got up to say. I wanted to ask some 
information from the committee as to their policy. 

I do not believe they can be criticized for being too liberal. 
If they have erred at all, it is in the other direction. I received 
this morning a notice from the examiner of the committee, ask- 
ing some additional evidence in a claim which I have pending, 
and I went to talk to him about this matter. I am not criticiz- 
ing now, and I want that understood, because I have no feeling 
of that kind; but I want to understand, if I can, the policy of 
the committee. I had a statement from the examiner this 
morning in relation to a bill 1 had before that committee to 
pension a widow. There was wanted and required an affidavit 
from a physician, showing her physical condition and showing 
that she was helpless. 

E do not understand it is the policy of the committee or the 
policy of Congress to require, in order to pension the widow of 
a soldier, an affidavit showing that she is not only penniless but 
that she is sick and physically unable to earn a livelihood over 
the washtub, by plowing, or scrubbing the floor, or anything 
eise. My understanding is that the fact that she is the widow 
of a man who went out in the defense of his country and that 
she suffered with him during that terrible conflict entitles her 
to the modicum of $12 a month, whether she is sick and unabie 
to support herself by her own physical efforts or not. 

Mr. ADAIR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAMLIN. I will. 

Mr. ADAIR. I might say to the gentleman that such a widow 
as he describes, having been the wife of a soldier at the time 
he went out to render service to his country, does not have to 
prove anything of that kind. She is now entitled to a pension 
under the law, whether she is disabled or not. 

Mr. MANN. And without haying a private bill introduced. 

Mr. ADAIR. And without having a private bill introduced. 
She has simply to prove that she is the widow of a soldier of 
the Civil War and was his wife at the time of the service. 


Mr. HAMLIN. That is true; but in this particular case, I 
may say, to be entirely fair, she remarried after her husband 
had died, and afterwards she was divorced from her second hus- 
band. Now, then, the requirement is—and that is what sur- 
prised me—the requirement is that the testimony of a physician 
is necessary, showing claimant's physical condition and whether 
helpless. Second, they want a copy of the decree of divorce 
from the second husband. ‘This latter requirement, of course, 
they deserve and ought to have, and, of course, must have com- 
plied with if they pass upon this Dill. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. I think I can explain that to the gentle- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAMLIN. Yes. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. The rule of the Interior Department has 
been—and it has been the rule, I understand, for abont 15 
years—that where a widow remarries, as in this case, and the 
second husband dies, before she can go on the roll again she 
must prove that her first husband died of disease or wounds 
contracted in the service. That is a rule of the department. 

Mr. HAMLIN. That is true; that is the law; and of course 
she can not get a pension through the bureau under the gen- 
eral law. I understand that the purpose of this committee is to 
meet meritorious cases that can not be met where you have to 
hew to the line, as they must do over in the Bureau of Pen- 
sions, and decide cases by the strict letter of the law. Here 
there is no question about the merits of this case. They want, 
and properly want, us to show that she has been legally separated 
from her second husband, But they go further, and want also 
evidence of her physical condition—evidence to show that she is 
absolutely helpless. That I do not believe ought to be required 
of the widow of an old soldier. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAMLIN. I do. 

Mr. RUSSELL. As I understand the facts, this notice that 
the widow has received was apparently signed, I believe, by the 
chairman of the committee. That is true; but that notice was 
in fact sent out by the examiner detailed by the Pension Bureau 
to examine these bills and make a report upon them. This com- 
mittee has never passed upon that bill, and I suggest to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Hamiin] that that is simply a 
report from an examiner detailed by the Pension Bureau to 
pass upon it. I know that the gentleman is not criticizing the 
committee, and I do not want him to do so until after he has 
presented his case to the committee. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Missouri yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. HAMLIN. If I have the time, I will; but there are one 
or two other things more I want to say. 

Mr. MANN. I want to ask, Does not the gentleman think it 
is quite proper evidence to lay before the committee in the con- 
sideration of the bill, whatever their attitude may be, showing 
whether the woman is helpless or not? 

Mr. HAMLIN. I do not think it is a requirement of the law, 
and it ought not to be a requirement. 

Mr. MANN. It ought to be proper evidence. 

Mr. HAMLIN, I happen to know this lady, and I do not be- 
lieve she is helpless physically, and I do not think she could 
meet that requirement. I do not think that is a proper require- 
ment, yet I believe she ought to have her elaim allowed. She 
ought not to be told that she, at 70 years of age, must go out 
and work to earn her living. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will permit, there is no re- 
quirement about it. The committee asked for information, al- 
though it is not necessary. 

Mr. HAMLIN. They say it is necessary. 

Mr. MANN. They simply ask that she furnish information 
as to whether she is helpless or not. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I do not believe that it is necessary. 

Mr. MANN. If I were on the committee I would want to 
know whether she was helpless or not. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I do not believe it is necessary to know 
whether she is: helpless or not. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Missouri yield? 

Mr. HAMLIN. I will yield when I have finished this state- 
ment. There is just a little statement that I want to make. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. LANGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes more 
to the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HAM- 


LIN] is recognized for three minutes. 
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Mr. HAMLIN. I thank the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. LaxcHaĮm] very much for his kindness. Of course, I had 
no knowledge of the fact that this case has not yet been passed 
upon by the committee, but I will say—because it is no secret— 
that I really made this statement this morning with the con- 
sent and really on the suggestion of this examiner who has 
been referred to. > 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 3 

Mr. HAMLIN. In just a minute. The examiner telis 
that this is the requirement made of him by the committee, 
and he thought we ought to have some kind of an understand- 
ing as to whether this is to be the rule in these cases or whether 
it is not to be the rule. I made the remark to him, “I think 
I will bring it before the committee of the House,” and he said, 
“I hope you will, and I hope yon will get an expression of 
opinion on the matter, one way or the other.” 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is what I wanted to say. ‘The gentile 
man says he was not before the committee? 

Mr. HAMLIN. I was not. 

Mr. ADAIR. But I wish to say to the gentleman that that 
information is valuable and necessary in order to determine 
the amount we would give in a case of that kind. 

Mr. HAMLIN. There is before the committee now in this 
case an abundance of evidence showing the financial condition 
of this lady, and showing that she has absolutely no income 
on earth excepting the interest on $1,000. 

Mr. ADAIR. But the gentleman would not think a widow 
who is absolutely helpless and confined to her bed and re- 
quires a nurse really needs no more help than one who is not in 
that condition, and the committee desired that information in 
regard to the condition of the woman in order to act intelli- 
gently. 

Mr. HAMIAN. Then you do not give more than $12 a month 
in these cases? 

Mr. ADAIR. Oh, yes; we do. Sometimes we give $20. We 
ought to have this information so as to determine whether the 
rate should be $12 a month or $20 a month. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Then I am glad I have brought the matter 
up for another reason, if that is the view the committee takes 
of it. I understand that the committee now will not report 
favorably a bill for an old soldier unless the evidence shows 
that he is helpless and dependent, unable to perform manual 
labor; but surely that rule will not be applied to the widows 
of old soldiers. This is my complaint. But the examiner 
seemed to understand that that same rule applied to both the 
soldiers and the widows. That is the part I am complaining 
about. I do not believe that ought to be required of the widow 
of a soldier. If she proves that she is his widow, then she 
ought to be entitled to a pension. Of course, if the committee 
now takes the view suggested by the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. Apar}, all right, and we will be very glad to furnish all 
the evidence that the committee may wish in relation to that 
matter, but I do not concede that the committee has a right to 
make it a condition precedent in order for a widow of a soldier 
to get a pension to show that she is helpless and unable to per- 
form manual labor. 

Mr. LANGHAM. Mr. Chairman, if there are no further re- 
quests for time, I ask the Clerk to read the bill for amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to 
the provisions and limitations of the pension laws— 

The name of Se tahoe Clark, late of Company B, Forty-fourth Regi- 
ment Missourl Volunteer 8 and pay bim a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, I did not take part in the general 
discussion of this bill, but in view of what has been said I feel 
that those of us who are opposed to what is known as private 
pension bills may properly drop a suggestion of the reason 
for our opposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. Has the gentleman a motion to submit? 

Mr. DIES. I move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentieman from Texas is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. DIES. In the first place, Mr. Chairman, I have not 
the slightest objection, but, on the contrary, I heartily favor 
liberal pensions to Federal soldiers, recognizing the fact that 
they preserved the Union. 

I opposed the Sherwood pension bill because, in my Judgment, 
it was an excessive bill. It was more than the old soldiers 
themselves asked for in their deliberations upon the question. 
It was more than the gentleman from New York [Mr. PAYNE], 
the Republican leader, said they were entitled to. It was mere 
than Mr. Dalzell, of Pennsylvania, then the chairman of the Rules 


Committee, said they had asked for or were entitled to. It was 
in excess of the bill introduced by the former chairman of 
the Pension Committee, Mr. Sulloway, a Republican. 

It was said when this colossal aggregation and addition to the 
expenditures of the Government was written upon the statute 
books, the matter of private pension bills, so aggravating to 
every man of conscience, so revolting to every sense of justice 
and decency, would not longer be paraded in weekly and 
monthly processions before this House. 

There is no justification under the sun for a private pension 
bill. There is every justification for n liberal general lanw, 
under the terms of which every soldier may come and bring his 
par on equal justice and .eceive the bounty of the Govern- 
ment. 

Take the first item in this bill, the one just read. It is for 
Mr. Ephriam Clark, aged 90 years. He served as a private in 
Company B; Forty-fourth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry. 
Instead of a private pension that increases his monthly payment 
from $24 to $40, applying solely to him, why do you not bring in 
a general bill that gives to every Federa! soldier situated as 
Mr. Clark is situated the sum of $40 a month, which you pro- 
pose to give him? 

Mr. RUCKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIES. Certainly. 

Mr. RUCKER. Suppose Mr. Clark was a very wealthy man, 
would you still favor giving him $40 a month? 

Mr. DIES. My friend does not understand me. I say, lay 
down a general rule under which every man may get his pen- 
sion or increase of pension, applicable alike to all. Then, if 
Mr. Clark is a poor man, say that every man 90 years old who 
is sick and helpless and poor in this world's goods shall have 
$40 a month, but do not give it to Mr. Clark because he has a 
spokesman on the floor of this House and deny it to Mr. Jones, 
who is poor and 90 years old, but who does not happen to have 
the ear ef a Congressman to get for him a private pension. It 
is because of that rank injustice in the matter of some private 
pensions that some little toleration was given to the tremendous 
increases proposed in the Sherwood pension bill. There is not 
a man under the sun who can justify a private bill applicable to 
soldiers of the Civil War to increase their pensions one by one. 

If you propose to increase the pension of a man who has only 
one leg, then let your statute read that every man who has a 
leg off shall have his pension increased. If your proposition is 
to give an increase to an old soldier who is sick and helpless 
and who needs the services of an attendant, then give it to 
every soldier who is sick and helpless who needs an attendant. 
It is a species of congressional graft and favoritism and an in- 
justice to the old soldiers themselves and a stench in the nos- 
trils of good legislation. When the Sherwood pension bill was 
under consideration its advocates pledged themselves to this 
House that this legislative stench should not exist after our 
pension appropriations were increased from $150,000,000 to 
about $185,000,000 per year. All I ask—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. ADAIR and Mr. RUCKER rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. RUCKER], who rose first. 

Mr. RUCKER. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. ADAIR] is 
a member of the committee, and he wishes to reply to the gen- 
a at from Texas [Mr. Dsl. I want to speak on another 
subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Apam!] 
is recognized for five minutes. 3 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, I do not have any desire at this 
time to take up the time of the committee. I did not ask any 
time under general debate, but after the remarks of my friend 
from Texas [Mr. Dis] I feel that I can not sit idly by and let 
them go unchallenged. When the Sherwood bill was before 
the House, Gen. SHERWOOD did me the honor to place ine in 
charge of the bill on the floor of the House. I challenge the 
gentleman from Texas, or any other gentleman on the floor. to 
find in the CONGRESSIONAL Record any statement from myself, 
from Gen. SHerwoop, from Judge RUSSELL, or, so far us I 
know, from any member of the committee, in which one of us 
ever stated that if the Sherwood pension bill became a law there 
would be no more private pension bills. 

Mr. DIES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. Yes. 

Mr. DIES. Did not some representative of the committee 
say that this would largely take the place of private peusion 
bills? 

Mr. ADAIR. Yes; they said that; and it has largely taken 
the place of private pension bills. A less number have been 
passed by this House since the Sherwood bill became a law than 
had been passed in any session of Congress for a number of 
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years. The Sherwood pension bill, while it did go a long way 
toward doing justice to the soldiers who saved the Union, yet 
there are many deserving cases it does not reach. It is the 
purpose of this committee to consider legislation where it is 
actually needed to bring relief to those who helped save the 
Union. The bill we have been considering to-day has been 
carefully scrutinized by the committee, and I dare say that in 
each instance the relief afforded by this bill is well deserved. 

It has been stated here, too, that the Sherwood pension bill 
increased the expenditure for pensions nearly $21,000,000, and 
that all of that increase has been attributed here this morning 
to the Sherwood pension bill. But, my friends, do not forget 
this fact, that our pension expenditures are being increased 
each year by reason of the large number of retired Army officers, 
and you are charging that to the Sherwood bill. So that the 
increase of pension expenditures of $21,000,000, or nearly that 
amount, can not all be charged to the Sherwood pension bill, 
but a large part of it should be charged to the retired list of 
the United States Army and pensions granted to soldiers of the 
Spanish War. 

It was said that the Sherwood bill would cost $75,000,000. 
Having charge of that bill on the floor of the House, I assured 
the Members that it would not cost to exceed $28,000,000 or 
$30,000,000. I wanted to be fair, and I wanted to be reason- 
able, and I wanted to make a statement on this floor that could 
be relied upon, and I made it even greater than I thought it 
would cost, and the report of the Commissioner of Pensions 
fully vindicates me. 

I went back to my constituents, and was confronted with the 
statement in some newspapers 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I decline to yield at present. The newspapers 
there stated that I had voted for a bill that would cost the 
country $75,000,000 additional in pensions. I went out in my 
district on the stump in more than 100 instances and announced 
to the people of my district that this pension bill would cost 
nothing near half that amount, and that even if it would cost 
$75,000,000 I would have voted for it anyway. [Applause.] 

I want to call your attention to the fact that the people of 
this country are not opposed to liberal pension legislation. You 
will pardon this personal reference when I say that my vote on 
that bill met with such universal approval that the people of 
the district I represent on the floor increased my majority 
from 6,000 to more than 10,000. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The debate on the pending amendment is 
exhausted, and the pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr. MOSS of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last two words. Mr. Chairman, I did not know when I 
came into the Hall this afternoon that there were any gen- 
tlemen left in this House on the other side of the Chamber who 
would deliberately say in this House that any bill recommended 
by a committee of this House was pure graft, was an outrage, 
and was an insult, or words to that effect. I have the honor 
to be a member of this committee which recommended this bill, 
and while I did not go over each of these items here, I do feel 
sure that this committee gave this bill proper consideration. 

If you will look back, Mr. Chairman, in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of the past you will find many speeches similar to the 
one that has just been made by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Dies}. You will find that attitude of hostility to the payment 
to these old men who are now fast dying off each year of, not 
what the gentleman calls a bounty, but what is their just due. 
I can easily see that a man who views pensions as a bounty, 
as a gift, as a mere present, will have a hostile attitude toward 
the old soldier. The point is made by the gentleman in his 
speech that he opposes private pension bills. I do not know 
what his record is in the past in reference to pensions, but I 
would venture to say that a man that is so hostile to private 
pension bills as he has shown in the past is hostile to any 
kind of a pension bill. 

Mr. Chairman, the Democratic Party has been claiming for 
the last few years that it is friendly to the old soldier, and it 
made its campaign in the last campaign largely upon the sup- 
port of the bill which we now have governing general pensions. 

It has been an experience which I shall never forget, to at- 
tempt to persuade the present Democratic Commissioner of 
Pensions that the law governing pensions means what it says 
and is not to be subjected to a narrow and technical meaning. 
Any Member of this House who presents to the Commissioner 
of Pensions to-day a matter involving the pension of an old 
soldier must show him that the t’s are crossed and the i’s are 
dotted. He says that this bill which provides for a pension to 
an old soldier who is disabled requires that you show not merely 
that the man is wounded, that he is unable to discharge ordi- 
nary business, but that he is so completely disabled that he is 


prostrated, and one of the best claims that has ever been pre- 
sented to the department was turned down when it was shown 
that the old soldier could not do manual labor without pain. 
I was told there in that office that if he could do manual labor 
with pain, then he must do it, and that he is not entitled to 
that pension. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say that every pension that has ever 
been granted or recommended by a committee of this House, 
composed as this House is of men able and conscientious, is de- 
serving of the fayorable action of this House. I do not believe 
it is a graft. I believe we are discharging a debt that we 
owe just as truly and just as honestly as this Government owes 
any other debt, and I hope that the pretensions of gentlemen 
on the other side will be met with favorable action by them. 
I know that there are some men on the other side of the House 
who sincerely believe in rewarding those who helped to save 
this Union. I know those particular men are as conscientious 
as the men on this side who are advocating pensions, but, Mr. 
Chairman, I know also that, as shown by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Carraway], there is a prejudice against giving to 
these old men what is their due. You can say that we may 
spend millions of dollars—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from West 
Virginia has expired. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, no gentleman here, if he could 
have been in my district for two or three weeks during the 
latter part of last July, would doubt my attitude toward the 
old soldiers. Neither would he doubt that I voted for the 
Sherwood pension bill. That was one of the issues that I had 
to meet. I applaud every movement, every step, in the direction 
of liberal and generous pensions to every old soldier and the 
widow and the dependent children of every old soldier in this 
country. Pending the passage of the Sherwood pension bill, I 
voted for two or three amendments. I voted for one which 
would withdraw pensions from those soldiers who are main- 
tained at Government expense in hospitals or in soldiers’ homes, 
That motion was lost. I voted in the affirmative on a motion 
to limit the payment of money carried in that bill to soldiers 
whose net income did not exceed, I believe, $600—$1,000 I am 
told. That motion was lost, too. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUCKER. Certainly. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I just want to set the gentleman correct on 
that. These motions were not lost. They were carried. The 
Sherwood bill as brought to this House by the committee did 
not pay pensions to those people. 

Mr, RUCKER. Then I have merely erred in stating the 
proposition. 

Mr. RUSSELL. 
and were carried. 

Mr. RUCKER. In any event, what I want to say is that I 
voted against paying pensions to any man who is maintained in 
a soldiers’ home at public expense. 

Mr. RUSSELL. So did I. 

Mr. RUCKER. And I voted not to pay pensions to any man 
who had an income of $1,000 a year. On both of these motions 
my votes were lost. If I had to do it over again, I would vote 
against the Sherwood pension bill because those motions were 
lost. Boldly professing as much devotion to the old soldier, 
his widow, and dependents as any man either side of this aisle, 
I shall vote against any appropriation bill which proposes to 
tax the American people to pay pensions to millionaires or to 
people already protected and cared for by the Government in 
soldiers’ homes, or to pension any man who has not Jooked on 
that flag for 25 years—who lives in foreign lands, It is an 
outrage, in my judgment, to pay pensions to such people. 

If the committee is made of the stern stuff of which its great 
chairman is made, and he with his committee will come here 
with a proposition to limit the payment of pensions to those 
who do not live in affluence and wealth and bar from its pro- 
visions those who are amply and generously provided for at 
public expense, and exclude from the benefits of pension Dills 
all those who live permanently in foreign lands and who never 
see that flag except as a mere reminiscence,-and have no 
knowledge or concern of or in it, and will secure the pas- 
sage of such a bill, then I shall vote to increase the pension 
of every soldier in our land whose physical and financial condi- 
tion suggests the necessity of further assistance from the Gov- 
ernment he fought to perpetuate. I would let it be understood 
that this great Government, for which he fought, will protect 
those men in extremity and in want, and put the soldiers, the 
widows, and the dependent children of soldiers on Easy Street, 
if worthy. But I am not in favor of taxing the already over- 
burdened people of the United States to pay pensions to mil- 
lionaires, as we have been doing. There is another thing to 
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which I am bitterly opposed. I am opposed to going up here to ee about this, because T tell you, gentlemen, in all seri- 


the departments of this Government and paying pensions to 


old soldiers, as for total physical disability, who are employed 
there at remunerative salaries. Men who are able to earn sal- 
aries ranging from $1,500: to $2,500 per year out of funds drawn. 
from the taxpayers of our country should not be pensioned for 
total or even partial disability. If men are totally disabled, 
and therefore entitled to a pension, they are not able to earn 
the high salary which is being paid them, hence either the sal- 
ary or the pension should cease. We have got to meet this ques- 
tion squarely, and we might as well understand it now. It is 
an outrage to continue to pay both salary and: pension. 

I would save that money to pay the soldier or widow of the 
soldier or to the dependent who ought to have recognition at 
the hands of their Government. I have said this much in a 
general way, and I want to say a few things now in a more 
particular way. I want to applaud this great Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, who are, in the language of Shakespeare, hon- 
orable men who will with reason” answer all of us in time, 
but the trouble is the committee is all too slow sometimes. An- 
other trouble about it is, Mr. Chairman, and I am not complain- 
ing of the committee 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr: Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may have five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for fire minutes longer. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. RUCKER. Tue committee does like all the rest of us, I 
expect. I make this admission in order not to. wound the feel- 
ings of any member of the Committee on Invalid Pensions when 
I suggest that the committee delegates too much power and 
authority to some clerk. Why, what goes in these bills? What 
Is in this bill here to-day?) Why, it is that which the committee 
clerk or examiner directs the committee to put in it. Who said 
putitin? Why, theclerk; and I call attention to the fact, and the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Russxcr] knows the fact quite 
as well as I do, tliat more than one year ago this committee, 
after careful consideration, reported a bill here to pension a 
dependent son of an old soldier. The bill passed the House and 
went to the Senate and there received due and proper considera- 
tion and passed the Senate. It went to the President and re- 
ceived the President's approval, but, after all that, when pay day 
came the Commissioner of Pensions or the Secretary of the 
Interior advised me that because the committee clerk in the 
House of Representatives had made a mistake in a name the 
pension granted by Congress could not be paid. Now, let me 
tell you. That bill was not to pension a man able to earn $2,000 
in some department office here in Washington. It was not for 
a millfonaire. It was not for a man of affluence and wealth; 
but it was for a poor unfortunate cripple, a man who in his 
early youth had to have both legs amputated below the knee. 
and to-day, with the aid of crutches, he is hobbling through the 
world on wooden feet made by himself, waiting for this great 
Government, for which his father gave his life, to pay him the 
pitiful sum of $12 a month. Congress passed the bill, it met 
with Executive approval, but by reason of an error of the clerk 
in a name, simply because of the fact that the clerk wrote the 
son’s name where he ought to haye written the father’s name, 
the father’s name being David Young and the son’s name being 
William, this poor cripple has been denied the bounty Congress 
attempted to give him for now more than one whole year. The 
only remedy was to again introduce a bill for the relief of this 
worthy man. The extra session came and word was passed 
along the line that no pension bills would be considered until 
this session begun. I so advised my constituent, but assured 
him that an item for his relief would be carried in the first 
pension bill that passed Congress at this session. I went to the 
office of the examiner for the Committee on Invalid Pensions at 
the suggestion of my friend and colleague from Missouri [Mr. 
RUSSELL]. 

I presented the matter to the examiner. I showed him the 
report of the committee, of which he is now the examiner, ap- 
proving the bill, and showed him the omnibus pension bill con- 
tained provision for relief of this man, called his attention to 
the fact that the Senate passed the bill and the President ap- 
proved it, and asked him to put it in the bill which was re- 
ported day before yesterday, now under consideration, and I 
was given to understand it would be, but F find it is not there. 
I called up the office a few minutes ago and the examiner in- 
formed me that the omnibus bill was probably made up before 
I called on him with my bill. The committee only met last 
Monday, long after I called on the examiner, to order the omni- 
bus bill reported. He should have presented this matter to the 
committee at that time, but failed and neglected to do so. I am 


ousness, it means something to this poor man, who merits and 
needs this little pittance of $12 a month. 
5 KINKHEAD of New Jersey. Why not try to amend the 


Mr. RUCKER. He has already waited for more than one 
year on account of a mistake made in that very office for the 
money which both branches of Congress and the President say 
he should have, but now I am told on account of the holidays 
coming in and the anticipation of a possible: recess we may 
have: that possibly during next January I might get this bill 
reported, and then I might get it passed and get it again to 
the President in February or March. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Will the gentleman yield half a minute? 

Mr. RUCKER. Certainly. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I think I ought to state, in justice to the 
examiner, who probably made this mistake, that he is a new 
man in that position. 3 

Mr. RUCKER. The mistake was made by the old examiner; 
not the one you now have. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I mean the mistake of not getting it into 
this bill. 

Mr. RUCKER. There is no chance for even a new man, 
who can arrange the 400 items in the bill, to make a mistake 
2 his attention has been called to a matter as important as 

8. 

Mr. RUSSELL. There are only 157 items. 

Mr. RUCKER. Well, 157 items. I am getting tired of the 
practice of having to carry your hat under your arm when you 
go to these darned clerks, and I am not going to do it. [Ap- 
plause.] I am going to stand here as an American citizen and 
demand my rights. That clerk ought to have put the item in 
this bill, or at least give a plausible and courteous reason for 
his failure to do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missourl 
has: again expired. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman be allowed to continue for five minutes, 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr Rucker] just stated that he 
proposes to demand his rights. If the rest of us should demand 
our rights, we would insist that the gentleman confine himself 
in the five-minute debate to the subject under discussion: I 
shall no. object to the extension, but I think we ought to pass 
the bill without having general debate under the fiye-minute 
rule hereafter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Wooprvurr] asks unanimous consent that the time of the gentle- 
man from Missouri be extended for five minutes. Is there ob- 
jection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none; and the 
gentleman from Missouri is recognized for five: minutes, 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, while I recognize the logic 
of what the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] has said, I 
might say to him and all the rest of the Members of the 
House that there is no iron-clad rule that could logically or 
justly be enforced against me, because I consume as little of 
the time of the House as most Members, But I have had this 
matter on my stomach, or somewhere else in my anatomy, and 
I wanted to get rid of it. [Laughter.] I have thrown it off. 

While on my feet, I want to ask the gentlemen here in 
charge of the bill, if, under the peculiar circumstances, realiz- 
ing the peculiar hardships and the peculiar sufferings that 
longer delay would impose upon the crippled and penniless 
man, they will let me offer an amendment here on the floor? 

Mr. RUSSELL. I would not object to the item going in 
if that was the only item, but there are a number of men who 
want to do the same thing. 

Mr. RUCKER. Mr. Chairman, again asserting my rights 
here as a Member, I am going to offer the amendment at some 
place in the bill. I am going to take the judgment of the 
Members. of Congress. I recognize the limitations which sur- 
round the members of the committee, but I insist there are not 
many cases like this, This bill passed both branches of Con- 
gress two years ago, and it ought to pass now. I will send 
this bill to the Clerk and have it read, and will offer it as an 
amendment. I want to say to the committee that this erippled 
boy’s mother is living and is drawing a pension and, under 
the rules regulating pensions, this pension must be allowed 
to her for the use and benefit of the crippled son as long as 
she lives, and when she dies his name then goes on the pension 
roll. If he should die, of course, the pension allowed his 
mother for his use would immediately cease. 

Mr. SHARP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUCKER. Certainly. 

Mr. SHARP, How long has this boy been crippled? 
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Mr. RUCKER. Oh, some 20 or 25 years, 

Mr. SHARP. When was he crippled? 

Mr. RUCKER. The trouble which resulted in the amputa- 
tions arose when he was about 13 years old. He was under 
treatment of physicians and surgeons for a long time, and the 
amputations did not actually take place until the May following 
his sixteenth birthday—in December previous, I think it was. 
But his affliction dates back of that, of his sixteenth birthday. 

Mr. SHARP. Has he one leg off, or both? 

Mr. RUCKER. Both legs. 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois. Has there been any question 
raised as to the merits of the claim, or did it fail because of 
accident? 

Mr. RUCKER. It would have been in force to-day, and the 
boy would have been drawing a pension for more than a year, 
if it had not been for the accident of inserting his name in 
the place where his father’s name should have appeared. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

e following: 

rae the Sorat Bees h tort Pe 5 he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to the provisions and 
limitations of the pension laws, the name of Emsey O. Young, widow of 
David Young, late of Company D, Second Regiment lowa Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $24 per month in leu of 
that she is now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of 
William M. Young, helpless and dependent child of said Emsey O. 
Young, the additional pension herein granted shall cease and determine: 
And provided further, That in the event of the death of Emsey O. 
Young the name of the sald William M. Young shall be placed on the 

nsion roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
aws, at the rate of $12 per month from and after the date of death 
of said Emsey O. Young.” 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Chairman, I am not going to oppose 
this amendment, although it is in violation of the fixed under- 
standing of our committee. But this is a peculiar case, an es- 
pecially just case. The facts were perfectly stated by my col- 
league from Missouri [Mr. Rucker]. This House and the 
Senate passed this bill in the last Congress. Only by reason of 
a slight mistake in the name was it finally defeated. and only 
for that reason I am not going to oppose this amendment now. 

But I want it understood that I think it would be a bad prac- 
tice in these omnibus pension bills to open them up to amend- 
ments hereafter, and the committee will not permit it with their 
consent, because the committee can better pass upon the facts 
in these cases than can the House. But the committee has 
passed upon this particular case, and the House and the Senate 
have both passed upon it. I shall not object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. RUCKER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The name of Jacob Sellers, late of Company G, One hundred and 
sixteenth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out, on 
page 7, four lines—line 7 to line 10, inclusive—for the reason 
that Jacob Sellers is now dead. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. RUSSELL]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 7, lines 7, 8, 9, and 10, strike out the following language: 
“The name of Jacob Sellers, late of Company G, One hundred and 
sixteenth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer N 2 and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now 
recelving.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Tue name of Sarah P. Tranmer, widow of William B. Tranmer, late 
ordinary seaman, U. S. ships Great Western and Benton, United States 
Navy, and Company C, One hundred and twelfth ment Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, I wish to make a speech as soon 
as the Clerk gets to some place where he can pause for a 
moment, [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is now recognized. 

Mr. DIES. I move, Mr. Chairman, to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Ds] 
moves to strike out the last word. The gentleman is recognized 
for five minutes. 7 } 
Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, I am not at all disturbed about 
what my young friend from West Virginia [Mr. Moss] said 
as to my antagonism to the Federal soldier. If I have served 


five years in this House without it becoming known that I 
mg aware the war is over, then I have served those five years 
vain. 

I have not the slightest prejudice in the matter. I am too 
good a friend to the Federal soldier and too good a friend to 
my country to allow politicians to prostitute the pension roll 
of this Government into a campaign fund and sit idly by for- 
ever and feel an unspoken sentiment of resentment against the 
plunderers of the Federal Treasury. 

The gentleman is right when he says that the Democratic 
Party has done more recently for the Federal soldiers than the 
Pip cca Party has done. [Applause on the Democratic 

e. 


Mr. MOSS of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIES. I decline to yield. 

Mr. MOSS of West Virginia. I did not say that. I beg the 
gentleman’s pardon. 

Mr. DIES. Itis true, whether the gentleman said it or not. 
[Applause.] It has been a shameful bid between the political 
parties for the old-soldier vote for many decades past. 

What makes my friend wriggle and twist is that the Demo- 
cratic Party has outbidden the Republican Party and got the 
vote. [Applause on the Democratic side.] What you want to 
do now is to outbid us and get it back again; and what I want 
to do, as an American Congressman, representing the people of 
my district and the Nation, is to stop this prostituting of the 
pension roll for campaign purposes by Democrats and Republi- 
cans alike. [Applause.] 

There is one part of my brief five-minute address that my 
friend neglected to answer. The chairman of the committee 
has also neglected to answer it, and gentlemen will continue 
to neglect to answer it. It is this, in a word: The same state 
of facts that gives John Jones a right to have his pension in- 


creased ought also to increase automatically the pension of 


William Brown. If you say a man has got a right arm off 
and for that reason ought to have more money from the Federal 
Government, by what process of reasoning do you conclude that 
another man, who has not the ear of a Congressman, but who 
nes pie right arm off, should not haye an increase of his pen- 
sion : 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, will. the gen- 
tleman yield right there? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Texas yield 
to the gentleman from New Jersey? 

Mr. DIES. I will, briefly. 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey. I am sure that my good friend 
from Texas—— 

Mr. DIES. I yield, Mr. Chairman, only for a question—— 

Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey (continuing). Can imagine a 
on where John Jones has a few dollars more than William 

rown. 

Mr. DIES. All right, then. If William Jones has his right 
arm off, and is worth $400, and ought to have an increase of 
pension, then let every man who was a soldier under the Goy- 
ernment, who has his right arm off, and who is worth $400, 
have an increase of pension. All I ask is that you write a law 
which will let every Federal soldier walk up to the bar of 
justice and get his increase, if he falls within the meaning and 
the words of the law.. I do say that no man on the floor of this 
House, from the chairman of the committee [Mr. SHERWOOD] 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann], can justify a law 
that says John Jones, because he is 90 years old, helpless, sick, 
and afflicted, shall have an increase from $24 to $40 a month, 
and that William Brown, who is not in the bill, but who is 
equally aged and equally helpless, shall be left out in the cold. 

Mr. Chairman, this talk that the gentleman makes between 
the firing lines about Democrats and Republicans on the pension 
bill has no terrors for me. All men who seek to use the Treas- 
ury of the United States for their own political uses look just 
exactly alike to me, whether they call themselves Democrats or 
Republicans. 

The point I want to make is this: How much longer, ye gods 
of justice, are these old soldiers to be used and these pension 
laws to be used by Republicans and Democrats to further their 
political interests? 

I sympathize with the statement of my friend from Indiana 
[Mr. Abaml], who says that his majority was only 6,000 until he 
managed the Sherwood pension bill, and that now it is 10,000. 
That is an increase of 4,000 majority, but an increase of 
$21,000,000 of the burdens of the people who pay the taxes of 
the country. {Applause.] : : 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
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Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, if I may proceed for a’ moment 
out of order in opposition to the motion offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair thinks the gentleman is in 
order, 

Mr, MANN. I am in order to reply to it, but I do not expect 
to confine myself to the subject of the amendment, and that 
would be out of order if anybody should raise the question. 

This bill is 27 pages long and has about 6 items to the page. 
When this bill is out of the way there will come before the House 
the omnibus war-claims bill, which contains 93 pages of items, 
with about 15 items to a page. Both bills are special legisla- 
tion. The distinguished gentleman from Texas [Mr. Dres] 
strains at the gnat, but readily swallows the camel. He is ex- 
cited over the passage of a special pension bill of 27 pages, with 
6 items to a page, but I have never heard him express any ab- 
horrence over the passage of a special war-claims bill of 93 
pages, with 15 items to the page, both of them being personal 
legislation. 

In both eases it would be desirable, if it were possible, to do 
justice by general legislation. I do not believe it is possibie 
up to date to do justice in either case by general legislation, and 
there is no item in this bill now pending but has had a private 
bill introduced for it, and there is no item in the war-claims bill 
but has had at some time a private bill or a private resolution 
introduced in its behalf. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Dies], whom we always loye to hear, is not in favor of passing 
the private pension bill, where most of the persons involved live 
in the North, but I take it he is in favor—at least he has never 
expressed any opposition to the passage of the war-claims biil, 
with a great many times the number of items, where most of the 
persons involved live in the South. 


Mr. DIES. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. MANN. Certainly. 
Mr. DIES. I may enlighten my friend from Illinois to the 


extent of saying to him that he has not heard me pleading for 
the passage of the war-claims bill. 

Mr, MANN. No; but I have heard the gentleman speak 
against the passage of the special pension bill, and have seen 
him in his seat and never heard him express that holy abhor- 
rence of private special legislation when the war-claims bill 
was up. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. DIES. If the gentleman will reflect for a moment 
The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN, Certainly. 

Mr. DIES. If the gentleman would reflect for a moment, he 
would know that if I were actuated by sectional antipathy to 
the North in my opposition to this private pension bill I cer- 
tainly would be more actuated against the war-claims bill, 
because the Federal soldier was in arms against us; but the 
man who has a war claim must prove that he was a traitor to 
his section before you will permit his claim to come before the 
House. [Applause on the Democratie side.] 

Mr. MANN. I notice that that sentiment is applauded by 
certain gentlemen who have been most vociferous in this House 
in favor of the payment of their claims. Whatever those gen- 
tlemen may have been during the war they are now Democrats, 
supporting the gentlemen on the floor of the House from that 
section of the country, and hence receive their support. 

I think both bills are justified. While I do not believe private 
bills ought to be passed where general legislation is practicable, 
I believe that private special legislation is justified in both 
cases, and I only call attention to the abhorrence which the 
gentleman expresses concerning bills where the benefits do not 
go to his district and his acquiescence where the benefits do go 
to his district. 

Mr. DIES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, MANN. I yield to the gentleman, 

Mr, DIES. I have not got anything in the claims bill or in 
the arbitration bill, but I want to ask the gentleman this ques- 
tion: Does not he think it would be better to pay the southern 
people for the property that was taken in violation of the laws 
and the Constitution of the United States before you get too 
Ses 85 with pensions under such legislation as the Sherwood 
bill? 

Mr. MANN. I am perfectly willing to pay for property that 
we took in violation of the Constitution of the United States 
if such yiolation existed.. I do not think so. The violation of 
the Constitution of the United States was when the war was 
brought about in the effort to dissever the Union. [Applause.] 
I do not think we have yet become too liberal about the pen- 
sions or yet too liberal about the payment of war claims. 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, I moye to strike out the last 
two words. ; 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas withdraws his 
motion to strike out the last word. j 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Chairman, notwithstanding the eloquence 
of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Dies], there seems to be 


a great deal of sophistry contained in his remarks. Certainly 
they would not bear the scrutiny of any kind of reasoning. 
I believe, as he is a very able lawyer, he will recognize the 
fact that one part of our jurisprudence, and a very important 
part, consists of what we term its equity side. One of the 
first definitions I had to learn in legal phraseology was the 
definition of equity as “the correction of that wherein the 
law, on account of its universality, is deficient.” Now, mani- 
festly the object of private pension bills is to afford just relief, 
which the general law would be impossible to give, as the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] has well said. 

Mr. CALLAWAY, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHARP. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. In reference to the equity proposition, I 
see, on the fourth page, you propose to pay a pension to Mrs. 
Emma Gilbert, and the reason given is that she did not marry 
the soldier six months earlier than she did marry him. Under 
the law she has no right to this pension because she lacks six 
months of marrying him prior to the time provided for the 
widows pensions under the law. 

Now, then, is there any equity in that? You say equity takes 
the place where the law is deficient. Is there any equity in 
giving her a pension when she lacks six months and in not 
allowing it to every other widow of every other soldier who 
married six months later? 

Mr. SHARP, There may or may not be in that particular 
case, but you can not make a general law that will anticipate 
or cover the special equities existing in every case, There may 
be special reasons for this case. I can not yield any further 
for I have only a limited time. I want to tell in brief what has 
been my experience since the Sherwood bill was enacted. I 
can say without any reservation that since this law, known as 
the Sherwood law, went into effect I have had very many less 
applications for the introduction of private bills than I had be- 
fore that time, and I am led to believe from my own experience 
that that is the common experience of all the Members on this 
floor. I have had more than one old soldier say to me back 
in my home district that the law was generous and fair to 
them, that they had no complaint to offer, and I think, in its 
general provisions, it is meeting with the approbation of the 
soldiers throughout the country, though there may be still 
some needed changes that ought to be made. 

I believe that we will have the roll of special bills very much 
smaller in volume as the years go by, because it was the purpose 
of this bill to include every defender of his country in the 
benefit of its provisions. If there still remain inequalities in its 
application I am ready to vote to correct them in favor of these 
fast departing heroes. 

Now I must say in conclusion a few words about an infer- 
ence created by the remarks of the gentleman from Texas, 
which T think is highly unjust toward the soldiers of this coun- 
try by intimating that they are improperly influenced by the 
attitude of Congressmen, whether on this side of the aisle or 
that, A like innuendo les against the membership of this body. 
The same argument could be laid up against Congressmen: vot- 
ing in favor of a particular river or harbor improvement in his 
locality, or building a public building in his home city. We 
all have to take cognizance of the local demands of our con- 
stituents, but I can not believe that there are any soldiers in 
my district that could be unduly influenced by the action of 
any particular Representative in this Congress in voting just 
to pension these aged veterans. It is natural that they would 
probably not consent to support a man who was utterly hostile 
to that kind of legislation, but I am pleased to believe that we 
have but few Members, certainly none of my colleagues from the 
State of Ohio, who occupy that position. 

Let me say in conclusion that as long as I am a Member of 
Congress from my district I shall continue to vote, as I have in 
the past, for all those private pension bills which have passed 
the scrutiny of this committee. Its personnel is a guaranty 
of prudent and honest consideration of the claims it is called 
upon to decide, 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
three words. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
mittee? 

Mr. TOWNER. I am not. 

Mr. HELVERING rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman a member of the com- 
mittee? s 


Is the gentleman a member of the com- 
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Mr. HELVERING. I am. Mr. Chairman, I want to make 
a statement and refer to the case of Mrs. Gilbert that the gen- 
tleman referred to, the fourth case in the bill. He states that 
the reason this committee has given her a pension is because 
she could not come under the general law, being married six 
months after that law took effect. That is not the case at all. 
The committee granted her a special pension because she mar- 
ried a soldier and had lived with him for 20 years, and because 
during nearly all of that time he was an invalid and she 
nursed him, and in so nursing him she became broken in 
health, and after his death she is unable to perform any kind 
of labor whatsoever or to support herself. That is the reason 
that actuated the committee in granting this pension, and not, 
as the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Carraway] would assume, 
because she did not marry the soldier at an early enough date. 
And, as is called to my attention by one of the members of 
the committee, this soldier, who was the husband of Mrs. 
Gilbert, had served not only during the war but for more than 
20 years in the Army of the United States. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HELVERING. Yes. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. This soldier served a little while during 
the war, and after the war was over he joined the Army again. 
His term expired and he rejoined. That term expired and he re- 
joined. Again he rejoined after his term expired, and the 
reason for that evidently was not because he was a patriot 
trying to defend his country but for the same reason that the 
bulk of the men go into the Army to-day, because it is the 
easiest way they have of making an assured living. He kept 
that up for 20 years. That is the service that he rendered his 
country, and the statement later is that he never received any 
injury in the service from which he died. He died like other 
men, from paralysis or some other ailment. This woman lived 
with him throughout all that time, and because she lived with 
him throughout all that time 

Mr. HELVERING. That is not the case at all. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. And is now helpless, she ought to have a 
pension. I submit that every woman who lives with a soldier 
for 20 years and is now helpless ought to have a pension if this 
Woman is entitled to one, and this woman ought not to be 
singled out for special favors. 

Mr. HELVERING. Mr. Chairman, I am surprised that the 
gentleman would make the remarks he did—that this man had 
gone into the Army for the purpose of supporting himself. 
When the call was made for troops during the Civil War the 
soldier, who had only one idea in view—and that was, his patri- 
otic duty—came out and put himself in the front of battle, and 
then continued in the service of the Government after those 
battles were fought, 

Mr, CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. HELVERING. Certainly. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. There was no special call for people to 
defend the country in 1870 or in 1875 or in 1880, was there? 
Those are the dates he reenlisted. 

Mr. HELVERING. I was referring to the remarks of the 
gentleman, that he was not prompted by any patriotic purpose 
in joining the Army originally, 

Mr. CALLAWAY. I said when he later joined the Army he 

. evidently served in the Regular Army for the purpose of making 
a livelihood, and it was the easiest way of making it. 

Mr. HELVERING. But to-day you go upon the streets of the 
cities of this country and you will see the call for soldiers in 
the Army of the United States, and does the gentleman say that 
that call is not supported by the good American citizens, and 
does the gentleman say that the man who answers that call is 

not patriotic? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. I say he goes into the service because, in 
his Judgment—that is, the bulk of them—he can make a living 
more easily there than he can in any other place. That is the 
reason he goes into the Army. There is no reason for a man 
to go into the Army at this time for the purpose of defending 
his country. Who on earth is making an attack upon us now? 
We are at peace with the world. 

Mr. HELVERING, I want to say, Mr. Chairman, if human 
life and human health and human constitution could be regu- 
lated by mathematical accuracy, then there would be no need 
of this special legislation; but that is not the case, and it can 
not be the case, and, therefore, it is necessary that this special 
legislation be enacted to meet these special conditions and cases. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. TOWNER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. I think there is no Member of the House who has 
given any consideration to the question of legislation for pen- 
sions who does not recognize the difficulties that are inherent 
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in such legislation. There is and there can be no general law 
that will reach all cases. There can be no general law passed 
but that from some standpoint may not be justly criticized. 
We try as best we can here in the House to remedy those de- 
flelencles by these special bills. I presume that there are no 
special bills ever introduced that are not subject to some sort 
of criticism. That is inherent in all this class of legislation, 
but, Mr. Chairman, I certainly resent the imputation on this 
House that it is done from a selfish and ulterior motive. There 
never has been, in my judgment, a general law passed by the 
American Congress that was not actuated by the highest putri- 
otic motives, and not because of selfish interest. There has 
been no bill passed that, in my judgment, has not been thus 
supported. 

In these cases we take the judgment of the committees that 
have given them careful consideration. There is no man here 
upon the floor who has had experience with this committee 
or with those that have preceded it who does not believe that 
the members of these committees have given the most careful 
and honest consideration to the bills that have been brought 
before them. Some of them, in the judgment of gentlemen 
here, have been recommended unjustly and without support. 
Others have been refused that, in the judgment of those who 
advocated them, ought to have been granted. I presume that 
in some instances these criticisms are just, but a large body 
of the membership of this House believe that the committee 
have acted honestly, patriotically, conscientiously, and intelli- 
gently in determining what cases ought to be reported, and 
so they have had justly the support of nearly all the Members 
of the House. Mr. Chairman, I believe that when the history 
of these years shall have been made up, when the history of leg- 
islation regarding pensions to Union soldiers shall be attached 
to that.of the great Civil War, it will be held to be an honor 
to the American Congress and an honor and credit to Ameri- 
can citizenship that has supported throughout so honorably 
and so patriotically this legislation. And I believe that for 
these reasons that not one single dollar has ever been expended 
in the past that did not bring with it as a reward greater 
patriotism on the part of the people of this country, who have 
known when these acts were passed that it was an expression 
of the country of its obligations to those who were willing to 
risk their lives in the service of their country, and an en- 
couragement to the generations in the future to come forward 
and serve their country, knowing that if they die in such 
service or linger in suffering years afterwards because of such 
Service that they would not be forgotten by a sympathetic and 
patriotic citizenship. [Applause.] 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, as a member- of the com- 
mittee, if I may speak, I sk for recognition. I shall not 
desire to occupy five minutes, but I do want to call the atten- 
tion of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Dres) and his colleagues 
who have sympathized with him apparently to the fact that 
inasmuch as his chief criticism to the item in question is based 
upon the fact that pe thinks a general law extending the 
period six months or a year more would be desirable rather 
than to take care of this worthy case as we come to it in a 
special bill, I want to suggest to him that if he really is sincere 
in his objection on that ground, that he will have opportunity 
perhaps during this session to record his vote in favor of a 
general law that will take care of all such cases. But I antici- 
pate from what I understand about the gentlemar’s prior 
record in connection with general bills that when a general bill 
comes up it will be too “ general” to suit him. Furthermore, the 
gentleman bas suggested and his criticism seems to arise from 
the fact that he in his district apparently finds that it is 
difficult for anyone to get the ear of a Congressman unless he 
has political influence. I do not know as to that; the gentleman 
can best say for himself; but I can say this, that in the district 
that I endeayor to represent that I there be in that district any, 
widow of a soldier who faithfully served his country and that 
widow has now come to the years of 70 or 80 or 90 and is 
bedridden and in necessity and she presents a case of justice 
thi: has not been properly cared for under the general law, that 
widow, without a vote and without infiuence, can get tha ear 
of her Congressman as well as the biggest politician in that 
district. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRA:-TON, I decline to yield; the gentleman has had 
a lot of time and he can get more. Mr. Chairman, what I have 
said as to that district which I have the honor to represent 
I believe may well be said vf every other district represented 
in this House, probably even the district of the gentleman from 
Texas. Now, not only is it true as to individual Members that 
these matters are taken up upon their merits of justice, but I 
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have more confidence, Mr. Chairman, in my short experience 
upon the Committee on Invalid Pensions, in the worth of the 
motives that actuate the majority of that committee than does 
their associate in the Democratic majority, and I believe that 
if they are not hindered by some gentlemen in the Democratic 
majority, if they are permitted to follow their course of justice 
aud righteousness, that the old soldiers and their widows can 
expect a fair hearing before the committee. 

I observe in that committee as cases in which a question exists 
are presented they are considered, not on the ground of what 
Congressman is back of them or what political indorsements 
they have, but simply as to what are the necessities of the 
case, what was the military service of the soldier, and what 
are the fair equities. And I submit that any Member of the 
House, having any case that is fair and honest, will get a fair 
hearing from that committee, providing that these gentlemen 
here on the Democratic side, who apparently are against 
general bills when they are before us and against private bills 
when they are before us, do not hinder them too much. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, the distin- 
guished gentleman from Illinois, the leader of the minority, in 
the course of his remarks a few moments ago instituted a com- 
parison between war claims and pensions. I do not think the 
comparison was very happy, and I am sure, whether happy or 
unhappy, it was not sufficiently extended. I do not propose to 
discuss the merits of this special pension legislation. Whatever 
those merits or demerits may be, Mr. Chairman, it has become 
a fixed system and a fixed policy, and it became such long, long 
years ago, and I apprehend, sir, it will continue until the end. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I think it not improper, inasmuch as it 
has been suggested by the distinguished gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann] that the House should for a moment compare the 
action of the Congress with reference to special pension bills 
and its action with reference to war claims. I have been a 
Member of the Congress for four terms and am now in my 
fifth. ‘There has scarcely been a month during a regular ses- 
sion of any of the Congresses held in which, upon every other 
Friday, there was not brought into the House and passed with 
practically little opposition these special pension bills. It is 
true that at times during the last Congress there was insti- 
tuted a filibuster, but it is equally true that the Democratic 
Committee on Rules, after that matter had been continued for 
a few hours, ended it by bringing in a drastic rule which 
brought the House to a vote upon the question. But, Mr. Chair- 
man, for eight long years there has not been a single claim 
known as a war claim against the Government of the United 
States paid, notwithstanding the fact that those claims had 
been submitted to a court instituted by this Congress, under 
laws which the Congress itself laid down, and had been found 
favorable under those laws. [Applause.] I believe, Mr. Chair- 
man, that every time a war-claims bill has come into this 
House we have had hair-trigger action. Through many Con- 
gresses during the first period of my service here, war-claims 
day was dispensed with almost through the entire session by 
the interposition of other business. Those claims have never 
been in favor in this House. They have never received fair 
consideration here. There is no comparison to be instituted in 
the matter of fairness between the treatment of private pen- 
sion claims and the treatment of war claims, although pension 
matters have been passed upon by committees, and war claims 
matters haye been passed upon by courts in solemn and serious 
judgments. 

Mr. Chairman, I have thought it well and proper that those 
of us who have been fair in regard to this pension matter, 
whatever the predilections of our sections may be, who have 
recognized the existence of things as they are, and have dealt 
fairly and justly and honestly with those who are interested in 
this proposition, should be entitled here, and now call attention 
to the fact that we in turn are entitled to fair treatment in re- 
gard to these claims that have been passed upon by the court 
and that we are entitled to haye them paid. [Applause.] 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. Garrett], who is generally fairly accurate, made three 
stntements, namely, one, that there had been no war ciaims paid 
in eight years; one, that war claims had not received fair treat- 
ment from the House; and one, that war claims were judgments 
of the Court of Claims. Neither one of those statements is cor- 
rect. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman will pardon 


me. I did not say that they were judgments of the Court of 
Claims. 
Mr. MANN. I beg the gentleman's pardon, but that is what 


he did say. However, I am perfectly willing for the gentleman 
to change bis remarks. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Of course, I am well aware of 
the fact that they are not judgments of the Court of Claims. 

Mr. MANN. I am well aware of the fact that they were rep- 
resented as judgments of the Court of Claims. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If the gentleman will permit, 
I said they represented the judgment of the Court of Claims, 
I did not use the expression in a technical sense. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman used the expression in both 
senses, They do not represent the judgment of the Court of 
Claims, The Court of Claims only finds certain facts and ex- 
presses, until the recent law, no opinion in reference to the 
yalidity of a claim or the propriety of paying it. 

The gentleman has already acknowledged that the judgment 
business is out of date. There is no judgment. Now, as to the 
other two propositions, the gentleman stated that no war claims 
had been paid in eight years. That is not so. The gentleman is 
mistaken. There have been war claims paid in the last eight 
years. Claims that were passed through this House and through 
the Senate and became laws have been paid. 

There has been no omnibus war-claims bill that became a law 
in the past five years. That is what the gentleman intended to 
say. But when the gentleman in connection with that says that 
the House has dealt with war claims unfairly, the gentleman 
has done a great injustice to the House. An omnibus war- 
claims bill has been passed in every Congress during that time 
early in the first regular session of that Congress. Whatever 
may be said by the gentleman about its not becoming a law, his 
statement that the House had dealt unfairly with those claims 
is without foundation, and the gentleman ought to say that to 
the House. The House passed the bill by unanimous consent 
practically in each of these Congresses, and if we should quit 
talking in that way now, out of order, and get through this pen- 
sion bill, we could pass the omnibus war claims now pending 
this afternoon. [Applause.] Why do not we do that? Most of 
the talk delaying the bill has come from that side of the House. 
[Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The name of Sarah L. Gillis, widow of William_Iving Gillis, late of 
Company B, Sixth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
ashton at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that she is now 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. CALLA- 
WAY] moves to strike out the last word, and is recognized for 
five minutes. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, I want to make a few ob- 
servations on the remarks of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Towner], who says in a most patriotic appeal that certainly no 
man in this House will think for one minute that any of these 
pension bills that are brought in here upon this private calen- 
dar has a thing on earth to do with politics. 

I remember a little colloquy that took place in this House 
when we were discussing one of these private pension bills in 
the last Congress, between the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
RussELL], who had the bill in charge, as he almost always has 
in the case of these private pension bills, and the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Taomas], in which Mr. THomas said, “I 
want to know why it is that I have only 10 of these private 
pension bills to my credit and the members of the committee 
have about 307” Mr. Russi, in reply to that said, “I want 
to assure the gentleman that if he will just possess himself in 
patience, before this Congress adjourns this committee will do 
even-handed justice to every Congressman in the House.” 

Every Congressman in the House, Mr. Towner; every Repre- 
sentative in Congress. And if the gentleman from Iowa will 
take that list of private pension bills that were passed in the 
last Congress, and in the Congress before, and in the Congress 
before that, he will find that with a wonderful evennéss they 
are distributed to the different Members of Congress. 

Now, I want to quote a little conversation that I had here 
when the Sherwood pension bill was up, because the Members 
of the House are everlastingly working off this patriotic talk 
about these pension bills when the Members of the House 
really know that they are put through for the purpose of pur- 
chasing votes. 

A MEMBER. Oh; that is not so. 


Mr. CALLAWAY. I heard some one grunt. [Laughter.] I 


want to repeat a conversation of an old man who was for the 
pension bill; a wise old Congressman who had been in this 
House for 17 or 18 years, and a new man who was making a 
patriotic talk that sounded very much like the speech made 
by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. TOWNER]. 

There were just we three, and I was cussing the Sherwood 
This old Congressman said to the new man, 


pension Dill. 
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“Young man, you are new in Congress. You are doing a thing 


there that you ought not to do; that is, lying to yourself.” He 
said, “ I learned long ago that a man can not afford to do that. 
It destroys his clearness of thought. It warps his judgment. 
It will affect you so that you can not think straight. There is 
no use in lying to me and CALLAWAY,” he says. You know we 
are not going to vote in your district, and you can not help 
this thing by making patriotic appeals to us.” And he said, 
“I want to advise you against lying to yourself. I have done a 
great deal of lying in my time; I have always done my lying to 
the other fellow; I have not lied to myself in order to keep my 
thinking apparatus working right, and I want to advise you not 
to lie to yourself.” [Laughter.] 

Now,“ he says, “I am going to vote for the Sherwood bill, 
just as you are, and for the same reason.” And he says, 
“Another bill is coming in here—this militia-pay bill—and when 
it comes I am going to vote for that, and you wili, too. I am 
going to vote for this Sherwood pension bill, because I am an 
old man and do not want to quit Congress, and these old fellows 
are pretty well organized in my district, and I do not think I 
can be elected without their vote, and I do not know how to get 
it without buying it, and I am a poor man and not able to pur- 
chase it with my own money, and this is an opportunity to take 
money out of the Federal Treasury and buy it, and I am going to 
do it. And that is the reason why you are going to vote for it. 
And when the militia-pay bill comes up I am going to vote for 
that, and you are, too, because the militia-pay bill boys are 
pretty well organized in our districts and we have got to have 
them; and when any other organization in my district gets 
strong enough and I have got to have the votes, and the oppor- 
tunity comes to take money out of the Federal Treasury and 
buy that vote, I am going to do it, and you are going to do that 
same thing, because you are built that way.” I said, “How 
long is this purchasing business going to keep up?” He said, 
It is going to keep up until Rube wakes up.” I said. Who is 
Rube?” He said, “He is the fellow back at home that pays 
the taxes and has not got his hand in the Federal Treasury.” 
I said, “ What is the per cent of Rubes compared to the other 
fellows in this country?” He said, “Oh, about 90 per cent 
Rubes.” I said, Haven't you got more confidence in the 90 per 
cent who are Rubes than you have in these interested fellows?” 
He said, No; these interested fellows know cxactly what 
they want, and they are organized and are ten times as active 
in politics as Rube is; and when one man is ten times as active 
in politics as nine others that one man carries the election; 
and those fellows that know exactly what they want in this 
country, who have got their eye on the indicator and are work- 
ing at it in politics, have run the Government of this country 
for 50 years, and I have got to obey their mandate till Rube 
wakes up. I am praying that Rube will wake up, but I am 
not willing to risk my political life trying to wake him up.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to continue for five minutes. 

Mr. MANN, Reserving the right to object, I will not object 
if the gentleman will state who this Congressman was with 
whom he had this conversation. I think it is due to the House 
that he should state. [Applause.] I shall object to any pur- 
ported narration if the gentleman is afraid to state the name 
of the man with whom he had the conversation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois object? 

Mr, MANN. Unless he is willing to state who it is, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois objects. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I had no intention of partici- 
pating in any way in this debate; but it seems to me that the 
statements which the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CALLAWAY] 
has made ought not to be allowed to go unchallenged in this 
House and before the country. 

I understood the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CALLAWAY] to 
say that these private pension bills such as the one now before 
us are passed for the purpose of buying votes. I simply want 
to register my earnest protest against that unfair and un- 
warranted“ misrepresentation. [Applause.] I want to say to 
the gentleman, for whom I have the highest personal regard, 
that he is looking at this question through darkened spectacles. 
He is forgetful of the fact that these bills are passed to reach 
special worthy cases that can not be reached under the general 
law. For example, there are two items in this bill that apply 
to persons who live in the district which I am trying to repre- 
sent. The gentleman says that those items were put in the 
bill for the purpose of buying votes. I deny that charge abso- 
lutely. I want to say to him, and to anybody else who enter- 
tains that view of this pension legislation, that those two items 
apply to two helpless, crippled girls, the needy, suffering, and 


deserving orphans of two patriotic old soldiers who fought be- 
neath the flag—one of them for four years and two months. 

On page 13 of the committee’s report the following statement 
is made concerning one of these cases: 


Medical 9 filed in this action shows that she is suffering 
1 h that she is unable to walk without the 
. y 


ex 


that the applicant injured her hip when 2 years of age, causing 
sense, and bas always since made use of a crutch and sometimes 

o; that her one-third interest in the 28 acres of land is not sufficient 
to support her, and that the entire 28 acres of land is valued at $2,310. 
It is recommended she be granted a pension of $12 per month. 


The committee say as to the other case: 


Medical testimony filed in this action shows she has been in a help- 
less and dependent condition since 4 years of age; that she suffers 
complete paralysis of lower extremities ; which is supplemented by other 
testimony showing she has been a cripple from childhood and is unable 
to work, but makes use of a wheeled chair; that she has no property 
nor 5 from any source, and that there is no one legally bound to 

It is recommended she be granted a pension of $12 per month. 

And I want to say that I resent vigorously any suggestion 
that those items were placed in that bill for the purpose of 
buying anybody's vote. 

These bills are passed by this Congress in order to do simple 
and even-handed justice. I have not had a very lengthy experi- 
ence here, but I have paid some attention to the pension legisla- 
tion in this House. I have watched pretty closely the work of 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions in the last Congress. I 
know that a bill can not get through that committee without 
being subjected to the most careful scrutiny. In the first place, 
the Member who introduces a bill is, in a sense, put upon his 
honor in recommending the case to the committee. In the 
second place, before a bill can receive consideration at the 
hands of the committee the necessary evidence must be filed, 
and then that evidence is subjected to the most careful scrutiny 
at the hands of a special examiner detailed by the Pension 
Bureau, and then after that is done the matter is taken up, 
carefully considered, and passed upon by the full committee; 
and if any gentleman thinks that all he needs to do if he wants to 
get a pension bill passed is to go to that gallant old soldier, the 
gentleman from Ohio, Gen. SHERWOOD, or to some other member 
of the committee, and say, “ Here, put in an item for a pension 
for this man or that man,” he is entirely mistaken. 

He will find that this committee is made up of earnest, hon- 
est, capable, and patriotic men, who attend to the public busi- 
ness with scrutinizing care. They are animated by the desire 
to protect the public interest and at the same time to provide 
for those exceptional cases not coming under the technical pro- 
visions of any of the existing pension laws. The work of that 
able and conscientious committee is carried on on the square; 
they play no favorites and utterly disregard political considera- 
tions; they are undertaking to do and, in my judgment, they 
are doing a patriotic service to this country, and I think it ill 
becomes any gentleman on the other side of this Chamber to 
impugn the integrity of the House and to malign those who have 
borne the burden of the battle, their widows and orphans, by 
making a statement here that these bills are passed for a mer- 
cenary purpose, for the purpose of buying votes. I want to say 
that, as far as any bill is concerned that has come under my 
notice, it neyer had that purpose, and I do not believe that any 
Member of the House would introduce a bill for any such pur- 
pose. I have made this statement, Mr. Chairman, because I 
think these unfounded charges that have been made here ought 
not to be allowed to go before the country unassailed and un- 
challenged. [Applause.] 

Mr. DIES rose. 

s CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 
rise 

Mr. DIES. ‘To strike out the requisite number of words. 

The CHAIRMAN. How many words? 

Mr. DIES. Three. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will proceed. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, I think I can quiet the turbulent 
state of mind of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Wis]. I 
think I can calm him for a moment. I agree with him that 
Gen, SHERwoop is a most respectable Member of this House 
and possibly the most distinguished Federal soldier now living, 
as I agree with the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] that 
the Democratic Party is giving more money to the soldiers than 
his party ever gave to them. 

Now, I think I can say that much, and I think I can make 
the mind of my friend from Ohio clear by quoting from Gen. 
SHERWOoD’s speech, which I think clarifies the situation thor- 
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oughly. He said in answer to a question by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann]: 
Mr. SHERWOOD. You can Ret anyone to vote for any pension bill you 


want to in any legislature 
dare to vote against it. 

Now, paraphrasing that as I do, the gentleman from Ohio 
might have said, as I say, that you can get anyone to vote for 
any pension bill you want in the Congress of the Nation who 
is from the North, Democrat or Republican, because they dare 
not vote against it. 

Then, I think, I can enlighten my friend from Texas, Mr. 
CALLAWAY, about the sentiment of some of our Republican 
Friends. 

I had occasion, Mr. Chairman, to make a speech on the Sher- 
wood pension bill. I was sorry the Democratic Party was put 
to it, but I knew the Republican Party had used the pension 
fund for more than a quarter of a century as a campaign ex- 
ploitation fund, and I sympathized with the exigencies that 
placed our party in the position that it had to follow in the 
wake of Republican mismanagement of this sacred fund. 

I wish the roll of the Federal soldiers who preserved this 
great Republic as a heritage to us and our children yet to come 
might be the roll of honor, standing out in the light of eternal 
‘glory, rather than to be dragged down by politicians as an 
exigency in political campaigns. 

My friend the gentleman from New York, Mr. Payne, when 
the Sherwood bill came up, used very strong language against 
the bill. He said that the Sherwood pension bill was thoroughly 
‘unjustifiable. My friend Mr. Payne, the leader of the Repub- 
‚lcan Party, said that we were giving the old soldiers more 
money than they asked for themselves. My friend Mr. PAYNE, 
| the leader of the Republican Party, said that the old soldiers 
‘had met at Atlantic City and laid down their demands and that 
we were giving them more than they asked for. Now, Mr. 
| PAYNE, the gentleman from New York, has had a long experi- 
ence here; he is a very wise and a very good man, in my es- 
i timation. I read this as coming from the gentleman from New 
York, Mr. Payne, the distinguished majority leader at that 
time, because he comes from New York. They can not say 
that he comes from Texas and is imbued with prejudice against 
the Federal soldier. He comes from a country full of all the 
‘marks of glory of the Union Army in its victorious march in 
the Federal cause. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five minutes. 

The (Mr. TamnlLz). The gentleman from Texas 
asks unanimous consent that he may proceed for five minutes. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, this is what Mr. Payne said: 


Mr. 8 er, I have voted for every pension bill that came before the 

House for the last 26 years, and I voted for them cheerfully, from a 
sense of titude, which no man can measure, which the country feels 
toward those who saved the country in the sixties, but 1 do not pro 

to vote for this bill to-day. I do not see any excuse for bringing a 
bill here with rates of pensions making such an inroad upon the rev- 
enues of the Government. 

The estimate is for forty-five and one-half millions of dollars. We 
have never had an estimate yet that was not exceeded by a many 
millions of dollars. That is an estimate which brings the total annual 
pensions to about $200,000,000. The gentléman in charge of the bill 
speaks of the distressing cases that haye come before his committee. I 
take it that mey have relieved those distressing cases, but if they are 
not able to reach them all, I point out to them that, by 3 

eneral law the rules which they enforce when bills are brought ‘ore 
that committee, giving the administration of it to the Pension Bureau, 
would relieve nearly all of those cases calling for a larger pension, 
It is a t increase over what is asked by the vetcrans themselves, 
who in their meeting at Atlantic City asked for a rate of pension much 
below this, that would not cost half the annual increase his pen- 
sion bill will cost if passed. 

I can not justify myself in the discharge of my duty, under my oath 
of office, in yoting for a bill that makes such a draft as this upon the 
Treasury at this time. 


Mr. Chairman, every time a southern man arises here in 
, obedience to the conscientious discharge of his duty to protest 
against the raids on the Public Treasury some gentleman says, 
Oh, you do not like the old Federal soldier; you live down 
| South in the yanguished land; and you are opposed to giving 
him justice.” 
| The words I have quoted are the words of SERENO E. PAYNE. 
Is he prejudiced against the old soldier? His address was to 
| this side of the Chamber as well as to that. Is the time never 
to come, Mr. Chairman, when a man born after the last battle 
[of the Civil War; is the time never to come when a man, be- 
cause he lives in the South, is to raise his voice in protest 
| against these measures because he happens to live south of 
the Mason and Dixon line? 


in the North, because the members do not 


* 


I refer to it now with no prospect that the bill or any part 
of the bill can be defeated. I agree with Gen. SHerwoop that 
any pension bill in any legislature of the North will pass be- 
cause the members dare not vote against it, and I add to that 
that any pension bill for the relief of the Federal soldiers intro- 
duced into this Congress will be passed, because a majority of 
Members dare not vote against it. But I only wish to recall 
to my colleagues on this side of the Chamber the words of wis- 
dom and warning of the leader of the Republican Party, and 
that is in effect that you are using this fund too extensively, 
and you ought to stop these raids on the Public Treasury. And 
let me say, Mr. Chairman, in the beginning of this second ses- 
sion of the Sixty-third Congress, with a good-roads committee 
knocking at the doors of Congress for hundreds of millions of 
dollars, with millions demanded for the Mississippi, with a prop- 
osition to postalize the telephone lines of the country, and with 
every ism from every part of this land, the Democratic Party, 
unless it takes heed and counsel of itself, will net be in a 
position to compete with the Republican Party for this pension 
vote much longer. 

Mr. MANN. That is a certainty. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, my friend from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann], who knows nearly everything, says that it is a cer- 
tainty. I do not know, myself, and I am glad that I do not 
know as much as my friend from IIIinois 

Mr. MANN. But the gentleman just said it, and I followed 
his lead. 

Mr. DIES. His mind is like a great storehouse, in which is 
lodged everything from a toothpick to a self-binding mower. 
He knows all about the rules of this House and he knows all 
about every man’s private bill and what bis views are on war 
claims and pensions. I congratulate myself that I do not pos- 
sess the great fund of information which he has at his disposal, 
because I do not want to convert my mind into a public junk 
shop. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, the gentleman shows that every time he 
talks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
CaLLAway] who spoke a few moments ago talked about pur- 
chasing votes by an appropriation out of the Public Treasury 
of the United States. As soon as he could get the floor his 
colleague [Mr. Ds] followed him to show that there was at 
least one man in Congress who stood up against pension bills, 
and did not, at least at that time, have an idea of purchasing 
votes by the payment of money out of the Public Treasury, 
and he was not the only man in that Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, my experience has been that the Members of 
this House are not only patriotic but that they are honest aud 
just, and, while not boasting of the fact, I have always ac- 
knowledged everywhere that I voted both against the Sherwood 
pension bill and the Sulloway pension bill. I contended that 
they went too far, that they were too great a strain upon the 
Treasury, that they were not demanded by the old soldiers 
themselves until long after the bills had been introduced. I 
followed that through until we got the McCumber bill, which 
seems to have answered adequately the purposes of the framers 
of both the Sherwood and the Sulloway bills, and has been 
much less a drain on the Treasury than either of those bills 
would have been. 


My practice all through my course here, whenever men or 
women wanted a special pension act, has been to examine it 
as carefully as I would the evidence in the case I was about 
to prepare for trial to see whether they were entitled to it. If 
I thought they were, I introduced the bill; and if I did not 
think they were, I turned them down. I did not ask the com- 
mittee to do it, and I did it fearlessly. Why should any man 
fear anything of that kind? I have found these men who 
fought under the flag always just. There was some talk in 
my district last fall about my voting against the bills and 
speaking against them, but I went upon the stump and pro- 
claimed everywhere that I voted against those bills and told 
why. I did not have any occasion to slander anyone else who 
was honestly for them, and I did not have any occasion to tell 
those who were listening to me that men were trying to pur- 
chase votes and pay for them out of the Federal Treasury. 

I do not believe any such nonsense as that. I think the gen- 
tleman who made that charge ought to bring it against the 
individual, and I think Congress ought to investigate it, and if 
they can find a single case where a Member of Congress has 
voted for any bill in order to pay his political debts, or to get 
votes by it and to get votes paid for out of the Federal Treasury, 
that man ought to be dealt with by the House of Representa- 
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tives. [Applause.] I think it should be no argument against 
these pensions that are examined with such patience and such 
care by these committees and brought into the Congress. If 
there is anything wrong in a bill that has been overlooked by 
the committee or by the Member who has introduced it, come in 
here and give the proof. Do not indulge in empty general 
declamation on the subject, but bring in the proof and the House 
will turn down the pension bill. Do not stand out and slander 
the Congress of the United States by such a general charge that 
men are trying to buy votes and pay for them out of the 
Treasury of the United States. [Applause.] I am in favor of 
dealing out even and exact justice to every man, whether he is 
a pensioner or whether he is a claimant. [Applause.] Now, I 
voted against some of the claims bills that came into the 
House. I remember one that was backed by a great denomina- 
tion, a great church, that came into this House, I did not 
believe it was a just claim. I fought it year after year, but 
finally it was passed, and after it was passed it turned out a 
scandal was connected with it. Their agent had taken a large 
part of it, and it was intimated that one or more gentlemen in 
Congress were interested in it, but it turned out the tale was 
enfirely false, and that the agent had pocketed the money 
himself. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The name of Emeline Baldwin, widow of Jacob V. Baldwin, late of 
Company K, Ninth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pens i at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving, 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] 
made the statement awhile ago that he would vote to pension 
the widow of any soldier in his district who was getting old or 
poor or unable to earn a livelihood. He did not make any state- 
ment that he would vote a pension to any woman in his district 
who was old and poor and unable to earn a livelihood. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I did not make the statement which the 
gentleman has just attributed to me. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Well, the gentleman can make his own 
statement, and I will work on that. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I said, if there was any widow of a soldier 
in my district who was 70 or 80 or 90 years of age, helpless 
and bedridden, that she could get my ear as a Representative 
of that district just as quickly as could the biggest politician 
in that district. [Applause.] 

Mr. CALLAWAY. This committee, following the same feel- 
ing, seems to favor the widows especially of soldiers over the 
widows of those who were not soldiers. Mr. Chairman, I have 
never yet been able to bring myself to an understanding of the 
workings of a man’s mind who thinks women ought to be re- 
warded for having lived for a number of years with a soldier. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
I think it will be absolutely hopeless to start in to make an 
impression on that kind of a mind. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, it has always occurred to 
me that there is no grander spirit in this country or ever has 
been than the survivors of the Civil War on both sides. If 
there is nothing that a woman can bring in to this Government 
to further her claim other than the fact that she lived with a 
survivor of the Civil War for a number of years, it occurs to 
me that her claim ought to be repudiated, for it is certainly no 
claim for sympathy on the part of the people of the United 
States, and ought to be no Glaim on this Government for re- 
muneration. But they bring them in here continuously as 
though it were such a burden to a woman to have lived with a 
survivor of the Civil War for a number of years that for the 
balance of her life she ought to have a pension for caring for 
him. If women ought to be pensioned because they have under- 
taken the burden of living with survivors of the Civil War, 
surrounded with all the halos they are surrounded with, backed 
up by all the sentiment they are backed up with, what ought 
to be the sympathy of this country for the women of this 
country who have lived with the men who have not been sur- 
rounded with all the admiration and halos that surround 
survivors of the Civil War? 

I can not understand why a woman ought to be pensioned 
simply because she lived with a soldier. I have always re- 
garded it as an honor for the survivors of the Civil War who 
have been the right kind of soldiers in that great conflict, 
whether they were on one side or the other, and I have never 
regarded it as a peculiar burden to a woman who had taken on 
one of the survivors of the Civil War and had undertaken to 
live with him for a number of years, or that that was a reason 


for bringing in here these priyate pensions. And here we are 
increasing the pension to one who is not entitled to it under 
the law, and the reason that is given is that she lived with a 
survivor of the war for as much as 20 years. That looks like 
an appeal to a prejudice. 

I want to make one further reference to another matter that 
is always brought up against any man from the South when 
he raises his voice against these iniquities. No man from the 
South can discuss these measures on their merits; as soon as 
he rises in his place some gentleman on the other side of the aisle 
gets his Ebenezer up and says it is because he came from the 
South. And they defend their cause not by meeting his argu- 
ments, but by saying that he makes them because he comes from 
that section of the country which lost in that great conflict, 
and one opposed to the soldier. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, just a moment. I have no 
hope of making an impression on the state of mind that the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. CALLAWAY] enjoys, but I think his 
statement ought not to stand alone in the Recorp. I think he 
ought to be reminded of the fact that the men who served in 
the war were, many of them, young men, even as he and J, and 
younger than we are, and while in these days, when he and I 


perhaps have had an opportunity of securing an education or ` 


of establishing ourselves in business, acquiring a competence 
that might be used for the support of the widows we might 
leave, those boys spent the four years of their young manhood 
in war, and, instead of building up for the future, they were 
tearing down their future and the future of the widows that 
they would leave. Instead of being pensioned to recompense 
them for the privilege they enjoyed of living for years with 
these old veterans, it is rather a compensation to them for the 
things that they lacked while they did live with them, by reason 


of the service those men had rendered their country, and the 


things they must lack after those men have died, unless a grate- 


‘| ful country will do what it can to make it up for them. 


The gentleman criticizes one particular claim, where a man 
served 2 years in the Army during the war and afterwards was 
willing to serve 15 years, or thereabouts, in the Regular Army; 
and he would hold up against him that free-will service in our 
Regular Army, when from the compensation he drew he mant- 
festly could make no provision for the future of his family; and 
that then, when he married after he had left the service and he 
left his widow after a number of years, the fact that he served 
15 years in the Regular Army must be held to offset the 2 years 
he served in the Civil War. I can not comprehend the ill logic 
of that kind of pretended logic. 

Mr. MOSS of West Virginia, Mr. GREEN of Iowa, Mr. QUIN, 
and Mr. RAGSDALE rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
Moss] is recognized. 

Mr. MOSS of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, my heart really 
goes out in sympathy to a man who has no broader comprehen- 
sion of the question of pensions to old soldiers and their widows 
than the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Cannaway]. I am very 
glad, indeed, that we have had this debate this afternoon, in 
order that we may find out clearly and explicitly why the Demo- 
cratic Party, or rather a small portion of it, favored pensions 
for old soldiers during the last campaign. One of the gentlemen 
from Texas admits it was simply a bid for votes, and the other 
gentleman from Texas now states that he does not see any rea- 
son why a widow should have a pension because she had lived 
with an old soldier. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to correct on the records of this House 
the impression that the Democratic Party was responsible for 
the passage of the Sherwood bill as amended or was responsible 
for any benefit that came to the old soldier by that bill. And 
when I say that, Mr. Chairman, I say it as a man not imbued 
with sectional prejudice, as the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CAL- 
LAWAY] seems to be. I live on the border line in the great State 
of West Virginia, where we have northerners and southerners 
dwelling together in peace and harmony, and there is no man in 
this House that admires the sterling qualities of the southern 
character any more than I do. 

But I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that although it was noised 
around during the last campaign that the Democratic Party 
had suddenly changed its mind and changed its coat, after hav- 
ing for years and years in the past opposed pension legislation, 
while the Republican Party favored it, and had become the 
friend of the old soldier, the record which I have here shows 
that that was a pretense. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from West Virginia 
yield to the gentleman from Indiana? : 


| 
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Mr. MOSS of West Virginia. In just a few minutes. I want 
to read that record and show that the party that really was 
responsible for that great measure was the Republican Party, 
the party that has always been the real friend of the old sol- 
dier and is the real friend of the old soldier to-day, and not the 
party which the gentleman on the other side [Mr. Dries] says 
merely bids for political support. On the conference report, 
Mr. Chairman, on the pension bill when it came back from the 
Senate we find that there were 228 Democrats and 162 Repub- 
licans in the House, and we find that on that vote the bill 
passed and that there were 57 votes cast against it. 

The Ruconb shows that almost every single one of those ad- 
verse votes were cast by a Democrat. The Recorp shows that 
had it not been for the solid support of the Republicans in the 
House when that bill was passed it would have been defeated. 
And I beg to correct the distinguished gentleman from New 
York [Mr. PAYNE], because the record shows that upon that 
conference report and on the bill also he voted 

Mr. PAYNE. I voted in the House against the Sulloway bill 
and against the Sherwood bill. The Sherwood bill came back 
from the Senate in such a shape that its author would hardly 
have recognized it in consequence of the amendments put on it 
in the Senate by Mr, McCusmer. I voted for the adoption of 
the conference report, which was substantially the McCumber 
substitute for the original bill, 

Mr. MOSS of West Virginia. 
record vote. 

Mr. PAYNE. I made a speech against the other bill. 

Mr. MOSS of West Virginia. I do not wish to reflect upon 
the gentleman, but I do wish to say that the Recorp shows that 
the votes were cast against that bill by the Democrats and the 
bill would have been defeated if it had not been for the support 
given to it by the Republicans of this House. 

Mr. ADAIR. Now, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOSS of West Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. ADAIR. I desire to call the gentleman's attention to the 
fact that the Sherwood bill, as shown by the Recorp, would 
‘have passed this House if every Republican in the House had 
remained quiet and had not voted at all. The Democrats gave 
it enough votes in this House to pass that bill without the aid 
of a single Republican in the House, and the Rrecorp shows it. 

' Mr. MOSS of West Virginia. The gentleman may be talking 
about the bill when it was passed originally in the House 
without a record vote. 

Mr. ADAIR. I am talking about the record vote on the 
Sherwood bill, when it finally passed this House; and the gen- 
‘tleman will find, if he examines the Reconp, that if not a single 
Republican had voted it would have been passed. 

Mr. MOSS of West Virginia. The gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. ADAIR. I am not mistaken. I speak from the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia has expired. 

Mr. MOSS of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
have five minutes more. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I think we have had extensions enough. I shall not object to 
this extension, but I will object to future requests. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
Moss] asks unanimous consent for fiye minutes more. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Chairman, I object, as there seem to 
be objections on that side to extensions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: — 


The name of Emeline Baldwin, widow of Jacob V. Baldwin, late of 
company K, Ninth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
now re- 


pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she 
ceiving. 

Mr, FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I desire to speak on this 
paragraph, and move to strike out the last three words. 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
debate on this paragraph and amendments thereto be closed in 
five minutes. = 

Mr. DIES. What paragraph? 

Mr. RUSSELL. The paragraph beginning with line 21 on 
page 12, 

The CHAIRMAN, The paragraph under consideration is at 
the bottom of page 11, covering lines 21, 22, 23, and 24. The 
paragraph at the bottom of page 11, the last four lines, has not 
been considered. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask my friend from Missouri [Mr. Russet] in 
charge of the biil if he does not think that the several items 


in the bill, even when merged in one bill, ought not to receive 
consideration at the hands of the House? 


I am speaking only of the 


Mr. RUSSELL. I think so; but we have debated now for 
three hours. The committee is not disposed to choke off nny- 
body, but we would like to pass the bill as promptly as we can. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. RUssELL] that the debate on the 
paragraph named be closed in five minutes? 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is made. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
three words. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Chairman, I hope my colleague will not 
indulge longer than this single five minutes, because I think 
we ought to confine ourselves to these items. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has not started yet. 

Mr. FOSTER. I wanted to make that statement. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask as to 
the state of the amendments, whether any further amendment 
is in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Several amendments haye been considered 
and withdrawn. 

2 Mr. LENROOT. I desire to ask if they have been with- 
rawn? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FowLER] 
offers another amendment, to strike out the last three words. 

Mr. LENROOT. There are so many items in this bill that 
ample opportunity can be had for debate. I think we would 
ee better progress by confining all debate to the items as we 
go along. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Fowrer] 
is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Chairman, I had not intended to say 
anything on this bill, and do not desire to delay its passage. I 
have supported every bill which has come before this House 
during my short tenure here for the relief of the soldiers of this 
country. I have done that because of the fairness of these bills 
and not for any other purpose whatever. 

Mr. Chairman, when that great war fell with its heavy hand 
upon this country it was Caucasian against Caucasian, diamond 
cut diamond, and never has there been a greater display of 
bravery and courage, fortitude and suffering, than was shown 
on the battle fields of the Civil War. The camp fires of the 
North and the camp fires of the South greeted each other with 
shot and shell, and brave men by the thousands gave up their 
lives that mankind might be free. 

Mr. Chairman, 50 years after that war has closed, when the 
survivors thereof are on the shady side of time, tottering on 
their canes and waiting for the last roll call here below, it is 
an insult to their patriotism to accuse them of prostituting their 
franchise for commercial purposes, and whatever is an insult 
to them is an insult to this Republic. 

Had the South been victorious, the southern soldier would 
haye been pensioned, just as the northern soldier is now pen- 
sioned, but it would not have lessened the respect of the world 
for the manly courage of the northern soldier; neither does the 
pension roll for the Union soldiers detract from the brilliant 
record of the splendid manhood which was so bravely displayed 
by the southern soldier during that bloody conflict. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe there is a soldier in this 
country who would stoop to sell his vote. His courage on the 
battlefield stamped him as a man of better stuff; and now to 
charge him at this stage of his life with being a tool in the 
hands of designing politicians is to discredit that courage, that 
bravery, and that service which he rendered our country. 

Mr, Chairman, I would not have indulged in any wise what- 
ever in the discussion of this bill or any part of it had it not 
been ror this serious reflection made upon the honor and integ- 
rity of the defenders of the honor of this country. [Applause.] 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Mississippi 
wish to oppose the amendment? 

Mr. QUIN. I move to strike, out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is already one amendment pending. 

Mr, LENROOT. I make the point of order that the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Fow er] is still pend- 
ing, and that another amendment is not in order. 

Mr. QUIN. Then I rise to oppose the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized in opposi- 
tion to the amendment. 

Mr. QUIN. Mr. Chairman, I have been sitting here listening 
to these charges of graft and getting into the Public Treasury, 
and I want to say that I come from a country that is not 
hostile to any people of any other section of the United States; 
but while my father was a lieutenant in the Confederate Army, 
I want to say I do not believe, if there was a law to pension 
him, any member of his family would want to reach down into 
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ihe Treasury and take money out of it unless he was disabled 
in war, unless he came within every article of the scope of the 


act. 

But it strikes me that all of this list, and all the great host 
that are now marching under the Sherwood bill, are dipping 
too deep down into the earnings of the people of this country, 
sir. It is time to call a halt. Here you have it right now. 
The people who are in the employ of the Government under 
what we call the civil service are asking for pensions. They 
will have bills before this House asking you to give them 
pensions, simply because they have had Government jobs guar- 
antecd them all their lives. 

I say that the people of the country have to pay for these 
things. The fellow who toils and sweats is the man who pays 
all these pensions, It is not an easy thing. It is time for the 
representatives of the people to study where this money is com- 
ing from. I want to say, gentlemen, that it is not the man who 
rides in his automobile and draws $7,500 a year who is paying 
this enormous pension roll. Here we come to a man who is 
getting enough to live out of the Treasury of the people, and 
we are asked to raise his pension to $36 per month. Twelve 
times $36 are $432. Figure it out for all the men who served 
in the Union Army and think how much that would be out of 
the earnings of the people of this country. 

I take it if you are going to keep increasing the pensions of 
this country, we had just as well strap a soldier on the back 
of every man who works for a living, and put one on the back 
of every man who goes behind his plow, and every poor fellow 
who goes into the workshop and takes up his plane and his 
hammer. That is what this bill means. That is what these 
increased pensions mean. We must know that with all the 
great demands upon Congress we must ask the question, Where 
will the revenue come from to pay them when pay day comes? 

We know that this Congress has passed a tariff bill that 
makes our revenues a certain stipulated amount. We know 
what the Military Committee has before it. We know what the 
Naval Committee has before it. Where is all the money coming 
from? I say, gentlemen, we had better get down to a business 
basis. We had better study the revenues of this Government 
before you make these great raids upon the Treasury of this 
country, before you give away the money of the people, not to 
pay men for fighting the battles of this country, but for every 
Tom, Dick, and Harry who comes up and says, “I smelled gun- 
powder during the Civil War.” We have it so now that no man 
who goes out into the service of his country goes from a spirit 
of patriotism so much as he does to look for a pension. Your 
milftary officers get pensions and look for them. You will soon 
want to pension your Congressmen and Senators. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. I ask unanimous consent that debate 
on this paragraph be now closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that debate on this paragraph be now closed. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The name of Electa B. Merrill, widow of Benjamin F. Merrill, late 
of Company A, Fourteenth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, 


and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 


Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, I have in my hand House bill 
10188, but I do not seem to be following the Clerk. , He seems 
to be getting along a good deal faster than I am. I want to 
know what the Clerk is reading from. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Clerk has just finished reading the 
first paragraph on page 15. 

Mr. DIES. I should like to ask is the Clerk reading the 
bill or abbreviating the bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. I think where there is no objection raised 
the Clerk calls the name and gives the amount. If the gen- 
tleman from ‘Texas wants to make any motion, the Chair will 
hear from him, 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, I do not want to object to the 

rovision, nor do I object to the suggestion that we want to 

urry along and give our friends the money as soon as possible. 
I want to make one or two observations, and I moye to strike 
out the last word of the paragraph so hastily read. 

I have no expectation on earth of being able to defeat the 
passage of this bill. I understand perfectly well that gentle- 
men are going to vote for it in sufficient numbers to insure its 
speedy passage. The whole controversy here is a question be- 
tween the Democrats and the Republicans as to who are trying 
to do the most for the old soldier and who have done the most 
and who will do the most for them before the next election 
arrives. [Laughter.] 


My vision is not clouded as to the ultimate fate of this bill 
and similar bills introduced here, nor as to the motives behind 
it and as to what the bill will do secondarily for the country. 

Mr. SELDOMRIDGH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIES. Yes. 

Mr. SELDOMRIDGE. Let me ask the gentleman if there is 
not some competition among some gentlemen as to who can say 
the most against the bill? 

Mr, DIES. Oh, no; I am the friend of the old soldier who 
preserved the Republic. But, gentlemen of the committee, he 
did not save it in time of war for the purpose of eating it up 
in the time of peace. [Laughter.] My contention is that when 
the men who followed the fate of Joe Hooker, who followed 
Ulysses S. Grant, who followed Gen. Meade to battle, were 
not men fighting for the loaves and fishes, as some of their 
pseudo friends now contend. 

I once heard a story which does not apply to the old Federal 
soldier, but does apply to the conception of some of his 
pseudo friends. A gentleman approaching a stream saw two 
darkies fishing on its bank, and just before his arriyal the 
younger one fell into the stream, The old negro jumped in 
after him very promptly, and after having risked his life he 
pulled the young darkey out by the nape of the neck. 

Then the gentleman approached and said to the negro, “ That 

was the most heroic deed I ever saw in my life; you have 
risked your life to save the life of that little negro. He is 
your son?” He said, No, sir; he ain't my son.“ The gen- 
tleman said, “A member of your family?” No, sir; no, sir,” 
said the old man, “no, boss, that nigger ain't any kin at all.“ 
“Then,” said the gentleman, “why did you risk your life to 
save him?” “Why, boss,” said the old darkey, “that nigger 
had all the bait in his pocket.” [Laughter.] 
I think that those gentlemen who are talking about more 
pensions and posing as the friend of the Federal soldier think 
that he has got the bait in his pocket, and they are saving 
him in order to get the bait out at the next general election. 

Mr. Chairman, every time a southern man gets up here and 
protests against a pension bill of any description it is hurled 
back at him that he is unfriendly to the men who preserved 
the Union. For myself, I deny it. I am glad that human 
slavery has been abolished from the face of the earth. I have 
a picture of Abraham Lincoln in my home, with pride and 
without political fear. I am glad that the Southern States in 
their efforts to secede were prevented from accomplishing their 
purpose and that the Union remains indissoluble in its parts. 
With all these sentiments of patriotism for my flag and my 
country, I refuse to be silenced by men who want to wave the 
bloody shirt and pull the funds from the Treasury in order to 
insure their political safety. I simply demand that good faith 
be kept with this Government in relation to these private pen- 
sion bills, and that it shall cease to become a part of the legisla- 
tive program. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that debate on this section be now closed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
oe that debate on this section be closed. Is there objec- 

on? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The name of Melvina Pennington, widow of Henry C. Pennington, late 
of Company A, Forty-ninth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. DIES. I would like to ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee to inform me on what page of the report of the com- 
mittee this case of Melvina Pennington is considered? 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. On page 42. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, I want to make this observation, 
and I move to strike out the last word. In proceeding with 
the pension bills I understand that gentlemen are unduly im- 
patient and a slight interruption meets with a good deal of 
disfavor, but I want to renew my suggestion. It is proposed 
to increase the pension of Melvina Pennington, widow of Henry 
©. Pennington, late of Company A, Forty-ninth Regiment Mis- 
souri Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The report upon this bill is as follows: 

Melvina Pennington, aged 75 years, is the widow of Henry C. Pen- 
nington, who served as a private in Company A, Forty-ninth Regiment 
Missouri Infantry, from August 8, 1864, to August 2, 1865 (one year}. 

Soldier was pensioned under the act of June 27, 1890, at $10 
month for rheumatism, right inguinal hernia, disease of rectum, and 


senile debility. He -was ier gr ded pensioned at $12 per month 
under the act of February 6, 1907, for age, OT years. 
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Applicant married soldier June 14, 1858, and lived with him until |” 


28, 1907. Applicant's post-office address is Trux- 


his death, 
ton, Mo. 

The observation I wish to make is not upon the case of Mrs. 
Pennington, the widow of the soldier, but to make this observa- 
tion and to solicit a response to this, either from the chairman 
of the committee or the thoroughly informed gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann], who addressed the House a moment ago. 
Why should Melyina Pennington’s pension be increased and 
Melissa Brown’s pension not be increased? Melvina Penning- 
ton is 75 years old. Surely gentlemen can some day be taunted 
into a response to a civil question. The war is over. We are 
all under the folds of the flag. I may not be as willing to 
fight for this flag as some of my friends on the other side, but 
I at least love it as dearly as they do, and I ask them this 
question: If Melvina Pennington, who married a soldier of 
the Federal Army, who served a year, she being 75 years old, 
is entitled to an increase of pension, why is not Melissa Brown, 
who married another Federal soldier, who served one year, and 
who is also 75 years of age, also entitled to an increase of 
pension? I will tell you what is going to happen. This is not 
right, Mr. Chairman. In the face of God Almighty and the 
American people, I declare that this thing is not right, this 
using of the Federal pension roll for political purposes, save 
it be a law that shall apply to every man and every woman 
alike when they reach a certain age or when you fall within 
a certain state of facts that you shall then get a pension. But 
you are going to leave this thing to Congressmen to select cer- 
tain men and women in their districts, to whom shall be opened 
up the Federal Treasury, when it is shut to other men and 
women in their districts, until the American people some of 
these days 

Mr. MOSS of West Virginia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 


The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIES. With pleasure. 

Mr. MOSS of West Virginia. Then, as I understand it, the 
gentleman states that if by weight of the Democratic Party 
this bill is passed, it will be merely for political purposes? 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, I decline to yield further. My 
benighted friend is talking politics, while I am talking decency 
and honesty. 

Mr. MOSS of West Virginia. I am replying to the gentle- 
man. If this is passed, it will be by virtue of politics? 

Mr. DIES. The gentleman will reply in his own time, and 
when he does, I ask him to reply to this. The gentleman has a 
few items in this bill, I discover. I do not know the names of 
those cases, but I will ask him this question: If you have John 
Jones down for an increase because he is 90 years old, why do 
you not give it to all of the old soldiers in your district in West 
Virginia? 

Mr. MOSS of West Virginia. 
answer to that? 

Mr. DIES. What better right has one man in the gentle- 
man’s district in West Virginia to an increase than another? 

Mr. MOSS of West Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DIES. I do not. 

Mr. MOSS of West Virginia. 
to ask me any questions, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. DIES. The gentleman has picked out about three in his 
district and he has given them an increase of from $10 to $15 
a month, either because they are old or indigent or because 
they are suffering from disease. What answer can the gentle- 
man make to the old soldiers of his district who are not em- 
braced in the bill except to pat them on the back and tell them 
to be quiet, that he will have them in the bill next time. Mr. 
Chairman, it is a farce, and it ought not to be, that a man can 
put another man’s name upon this bill for an increase of pen- 
sion without putting every name similarly situated upon the 
bill. 

Mr. MOSS of West Virginia rose. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Texas yield to 
the gentleman from West Virginia? 

Mr. DIES. With pleasure, for a question. 

Mr. MOSS of West Virginia. When the gentleman states 
that I have picked out three men from my congressional dis- 
trict——_ 

Mr. DIES. Oh, but I did not state that. 

Mr. MOSS of West Virginia. Then the gentleman did not 
state that? ! 

Mr. DIES. No. How many has the gentleman in the bill? 

Mr. MOSS of West Virginia. Then the gentleman wishes 
to contradict his statement? ` A ` 


Does the gentleman wish an 


Then the gentleman ought not 


Mr. DIES. No; I wish to ask the gentleman how many he 
has in the bill? Has the gentleman none in tHe bill? 


Mr. MOSS of West Virginia. None whatever. 

Mr. DIES. Then I refuse to yield further to the gentle- 
man—— 

Mr. MOSS of West Virginia. Then the gentleman ought not 
to guess at it. 

Mr. DIES. Because it is not a case in point. I wanted a case 
in point. I do say that Members of Congress who haye items 
in the bill have other Federal soldiers in their districts who 
are equally deserving to the ones that are in the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The name of Rachel L. Foster, former widow of Henry C. Webster, 
late of Company F, Seventeenth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is 
now — 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, I would like to move to strike 
out the last word of the paragraph just read. Mr. Chairman, 
when bills are introduced in the Congress they are referred to 
appropriate committees. The committees examine the bills, 
make a report to the House for its enlightenment with a recom- 
mendation. It will be enlightening, indeed, if Members of the 
House had either the time or the inclination, neither of which 
they have, to examine the several bills now being passed by 
the great Congress of 94,000,000 of American people. Reports 
are at hand, briefly, upon this bill, but they are being passed 
with a lightning-like rapidity that bespeaks the impatience of 
the advocates of the bill with those who seek to make some 
objection. Mr, Chairman, for one, if I had it to do over again, 
I would vote against the Sherwood pension bill, bpt if I had 
the original initiative, I would vote to pension the Federal 
soldiers who preserved the Union. I believe, sir, that they are 
the last remnants of the grandest Army of this country. I 
believe, sir, that those who followed Wellington and Napoleon 
are not greater than those who followed Grant and Hooker 
and Meade. I believe nowhere in the world can be pointed out 
anywhere greater soldiers than those who pitted themselves 
against Joseph E. Johnson and Robert E. Lee and the other 
valiant sons of the South, because if they had not been the 
very best soldiers in the world, it would have taken more 
than three of them to lick one of us, and therefore I know they 
were the greatest soldiers that this country produced, with the 
possible exception of those magnificent men who were pitted 
against us, and I am still of the opinion, Mr. Chairman, that 
those magnificent soldiers, eclipsing in bravery and gallantry 
the soldiers of modern Europe, did not intend to inflict this 
pension legislation upon the American people. Why, it is a 
monstrous thing. We are paying $185,000,000 a year practi- 
cally on account of a war that has been closed for almost three- 
quarters of a century. When the war had been over 10 years, 
we were paying about $30,000,000, or something like that. 
When the war was over about 20 years we were paying about 
$40,000,000. When the war was over about 40 years, we were 
paying about $50,000,000, and now, when the war is over about 
60 years, we are paying $185,000,000, and gentlemen are run- 
ning over one another to see who can defend a pension bill, 
because they know 

Mr. RUSSELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. DIES. With pleasure. 

Mr. RUSSELL. ‘The gentleman would like to be correct in 
his statement? 

Mr. DIES. When it appears in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD; 
I am only giving it approximately. 

Mr. RUSSELL. The amount expended last year was 
$176,000,000; that is $9,000,000 less than $185,000,000. 

Mr. DIES. That is no very large amount, it is true, 
$176,000,000 a year. That is almost equal to the entire income 
of the Empire of Japan. Do you know we have paid in this 
country more in pensions growing out of the Civil War than 
France was required to pay to Germany at the expiration of the 
Franco-Prussian War, and yet you say you treat us awfully 
kindly to let us live at all. You have collected from the South 
in taxes to pay pensions to northern soldiers who whipped us 
more than Germany ever required Napoleon and France to pay 
at the expiration of the Franco-Prussian War. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The name of Addie M. Munroe, widow of John H. Munroe, late assist- 
ant adjutant and lieutenant, Company B, Eleventh Regiment Iowa Vol- 
unteer Infaniry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $24 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. The war claims bill has been injected in this fight tə- 
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day. and as there are quite a number of Members here at the 
present time I want to read this decision and place same in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record in order that the membership may see 
it. I serve notice on the committee I propose to offer the 
amendment to the claims bill and insist on payment of this 
claim. This is a decision of the Court of Claims, and I read 
from section 2. 

pression of the rebellion the milita 
fone or Ge United. States 8 "authority. for the use_of the 
Army, took from the claimant, in the county of Bryan, State of mrga: 
p rty of the kind and character above described, which was 
Rod there reasonably worth the sum of $5,015, the same being the 
claimant's one-fifth interest therein. No payment appears to have 
been made therefor. 

III. The claim was never presented to any officer or department of 
the Government prior to its presentation to Congress and reference to 
this court as aforesaid. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this is a decision rendered by the 
Court of Claims. The question of loyalty is not in it. I have 
struggled to get it passed upon with favor by the Committee 
on War Claims. I stood here on the floor of this House and 
fought with all my power, and I had considerable backing by 
the Members of the House. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MANN] was one of them, and I will say to this House to-day 
that he is fairer usually than he gets credit for being. [Ap- 
plausc.] 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the claim in this case was of a woman 
who owned a farm in Georgia. During the entire War of the 
Rebellion she did not live on the farm. She lived in New 
York; she married a northern man, and he lived in New York, 
and her home was there during that time, and if the question 
of loyalty was involved in the case at all, the presumption 
would be in her favor. This case was referred to the Court of 
Claims under the Tucker Act. I read from the provisions of 
the Court of Claims under the Tucker Act: 

The Tucker Act reserves to the Houses of Congress only the right 
to refer claims, but d mses with the Jurisdictional condition of 
loyalty. Rule 27 of court is applicable only to cases where 
loyalty is conditional, and does not extend to cases referred under 
the Tucker Act. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, while we are passing these claims, here 
to-day for these old soldiers, here is a part of the force that 
won the battles. They could not have lived in the South with- 
out provisions; they could not haye lived without the corn and 
the wheat and the rice and the potatoes, ‘and they took these 
provisions from this woman. They took them from her farm, 
and the Court of Claims has decided that she is entitled to 
reimbursement. And yet this just claim is not in this war 
claims bill, and I desire that the membership ot this House 
investigate it and come here and support me when I undertake 
to add this to the claims bill by way of amendment, 

Mr. RAGSDALE. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the 
unanimous consent of the committee to consider the claim, 
H. R. 2339, which is referred to on page 15 of the report—the 
claim of Deborah R. Isherwood. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this is the first time on the floor of the 
House that I have made any allusions of any character to pen- 
sions. It was not discussed in my campaign down home, because 
nearly every fair-minded man there realizes it is right and just 
that this country should pay a fair pension to the people who 
fought on the northern side, without regard to the merits or 
conditions. We do not debate it down there, because we look 
upon the matter as settled, and we are all in favor of doing 
what is right. But I want to ask, Mr. Chairman, how far we 
are going? Here is a claim that has been refused, first, on the 
ground that the soldier’s fatal illness was not due to military 
service. That was in 1896. Her claim was refused in 1908 
on the ground that she remarried after the soldier’s death and 
prior to filing her claim. Now here is a claim that has been 
refused on two grounds. There is not in this record a single 
recommendation from this committee that it should pass. There 
is not in this report a single reason given other than that she 
is of excellent family and supports herself by sewing. And 
that is the one reason why this Congress is being called upon 
at this time to grant this pension. Her husband served three 
months, according to this statement, in the war. There is not 
an allegation in here that he received a scratch or suffered from 
any illness in any camp because of any service he rendered. 
Further than that, she has deliberately gone, in the face of the 
record, in the face of the law, and remarried. And after her 
pension has been repeatedly refused, then, forsooth, we are to 
come in here and grant her a pension on the ground that she is 
of excellent family. 

Mr. Chairman, I move that this be stricken out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Racspate] offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Page 6 of the bill, lines 10 to 13, inclusive, strike out the following 


language: 

CCC 
n Seven men — 

teer Infantry, and pas ink a pension at the rate of $12 per month.” 

a CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
men 

Mr. RUSSELL and Mr. AUSTIN rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Rus- 
SELL] is recognized. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I understood my friend to say that the com- 
mittee did not recommend the passage of this bill. I will read 
this language: 

Having been a soldier's wife while he was in the Army, now a 
widow, old, papae: and destitute, it is proper, following numerous 
precedents, to allow her a pension of $12 per month. 

I consider that a recommendation. 

Now, I want to say that this bill was introduced by Mr. 
Perrre, of Iowa, who is at home seriously sick, and only for 
that reason I would not ask to be heard at ail. He is not here 
and is not able to speak for himself. I know this is a worthy 
case, and I hope it will not be stricken out. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. RAGSDALE]. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The name of Eliza Ð. Tuttle, widow of Edwin B. Tuttle, late of 
Company I, Eighth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
= ‘sr 2 at the rate of $20 per month In Leu of that she is now re- 

Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer a committee 
amendment to that paragraph to correct a clerical error. It 
is on page 22, beginning with line 20. I offer the following 
amendment to that paragraph. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. RUS- 
SELL] offers a committee amendment, which the Clerk will 
report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend page 22 striking out lines 20, 21, 22, and 23 and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: “The name of Eliza E. Tuttle, widow 
of Edmund B. Tuttle, late of Company C, Bighth Regiment IIIinols Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $24 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the 
death of Geo d 


sion roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, 
at the rate of $12 per month from and after the date of the death o 
sald Eliza E. Tuttle.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend. 
ment offered by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. RUSSELL]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The name of Jeremiah Van 1 late of Twenty-elghth Independent 
Battery, New York Volunteer L t Artillery, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I desire to call the attention of the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Russert] to what seems to be a clerical error, 
either in the report or in the bill. On page 25, line 8, the name 
reads “ Jeremiah Van Riper” and over in the report the name 
is given as Jeremiah Van Ripen.” I want to be sure there is 
no mistake in the bill. Is that the correct name in the bill, 
“Van Riper”? 

Mr. RUSSELL.. I am unable to say. 

Mr. WILLIS. It is “Van Ripen” in the- report and “ Van 
Riper” in the bill. In the report, on page 63, it is “ Jeremiah 
Van Ripen.” It is evidently one or the other, but the dis- 
crepancy might lead to confusion. 

Mr. RUSSELL. I really do not know which is the correct 
name, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows; 

The name of Ardell D. Grigsby, helpless and dependent child of 
Philip Grigsby, late of Company C, Seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month, 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Dirs] 
moves to strike out the last word, and is recognized for five 
minutes. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, I do not know how much In the 
shape of appropriation from the Federal Treasury is berolved 
in this bill. I would like to ask the gentleman in charge of the 
bill how much is involved? 
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Mr. RUSSELL. Gen. SHerwoop has had the figures made 

. and he says it is about 520,000 — between $20,000 and 
21,000. 

Mr. DIES. Is that per month or per year? 

Mr. RUSSELL. That is per year. The amount of money car- 
ried by this entire bill is $47,844, the major portion of which is 
2 being paid. The increase is between $20,000 and 

21.000. 

Mr. DIES. Per year? 

Mr. RUSSELL. Per year. 

Mr. DIES. May I ask the chairman of the committee how 
often we shall consider private pension bills? 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Presumably twice a month, on the sec- 
ond and fourth Fridays. 

Mr. DIES. Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentleman for giy- 
ing me precisely the information I want. 

I want to say that I have no hope of being able to throw 
anything into this pension machinery that will stop its opera- 
tion. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. I will say to the gentleman that the total 
increase in this bill is $22,354. 

Mr. DIES. A mere trifle compared to what has been appro- 
priated heretofore, of course. 

I only want to make this last observation, that nothing I can 
say and nothing my friend [Mr. Payne] was able to say in the 
Sixty-second Congress will be able or has been able to stop the 
machinery that is grinding out pensions under this private- 
pension iniquity. Whatever could be said about the Sherwood 
bill, as a general proposition—and there was much that could 
be said about it—it was a bad bill. It was an exorbitant bill. 
It gave the old soldiers more than they themselves asked for. 
It was a veritable repetition of the Rape of Lucrece. We abso- 
lutely pushed something upon the old soldiers, and made them 
take it, that they did not ask for. We gave them more money 
than they petitioned for. 

But I do want to make this obseryation. I wish I might 
make it in some way that the old soldiers, or some of them, 
could hear it. I believe there are four or five hundred of them 
left. I believe we have got thirty or forty or maybe a hundred 
of them in this bill, feeding it out to them, not because they 
are 90 years old but because they are in the bill; not because 
an arm is off but because they are in the bill; not because they 
need the money but because they are in the bill; not because 
they served valiantly the cause of their country but because 
they have been able, through their Congressman, to get into the 
bill. 

Mr. MOSS of West Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Texas yield to 
the gentleman from West Virginia? 

Mr. DIES. With pleasure. 

Mr. MOSS of West Virginia. I understood the gentleman to 
say awhile ago that he was a friend of the old soldier. Is that 
correct? 8 

Mr. DIES. Oh, I am a friend of every good old soldier. I 
suppose they are not all saints; not any more among the old sol- 
diers than among the old civilians; but I am a friend of every 
man who fought for the cause of his country as an honest, 
loyal soldier. 

Mr. MOSS of West Virginia. Does not the gentleman think 
it is a God's blessing that the old soldiers have not many 
more friends like him? 

Mr. DIES. Oh, he had better have friends like me, that stand 
up for his honor and his rights, than to have a lot of mushy 
politicians, who seek to use the money taxed from the hearts 
and souls of the people to buy themselves into office. I had 
rather write the name of every soldier who preserved my coun- 
try on a roll of honor than to drag it down into the slime of 
politics and leave to posterity the sinister impression that their 
fathers fought to preserve the Union in order that they might 
eat it up after they had preserved it. 

I feel, Mr. Chairman, that I am a friend of the old soldier. 
My father followed the fortunes of Gen. Forrest for four years. 
He came out of the war with respect for his adversaries; and I 
stand before this Congress a young man of the South who 
honors and respects the northern soldier when I have not got 
much respect for the northern politician or the southern poli- 
tician who taxes the people in order that he may give the money 
to another man or set of men to keep himself in office. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I have listened with a good 
deal of interest to the discussion this afternoon on the subject 
of pensions. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman wish to oppose the 
amendment? 


Mr. MONDELL. I oppose the amendment of the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Dies]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The 
minutes. 

Mr. MONDELL. I was very much surprised at some of the 
suggestions made by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CALLA- 
way], who spoke some time ago, impugning the motives of 
Members in the introduction and passage of pension bills. Evi- 
dently it did not occur to the gentleman that it would be just 
as unfair for those of us who favor liberal pensions to impute 
unworthy motives to him and to others who oppose them as it 
is for him to question the motives of those who believe in liber- 
ally pensioning the soldiers of the Civil War. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not believe the gentleman from 
Texas—— 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. MONDELL. Just a moment. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONDELL. Not just now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. MONDELL. I do not believe the gentleman meant just 
exactly what he said. I do not think the gentleman from 
Texas believes in his heart that men introduce pension bills 
and vote for pension bills because they want to buy the support 
of pensioners. This pension bill contains two items pensloning 
widows of Union soldiers in my State, old ladies without any 
income and in yery poor health, women who, except for these 
increases, might have to depend on charity. I am sure the 
gentleman from Texas, who is a kind-hearted man, does not 
object to that kind of a pension, and I feel confident that after 
the gentleman thinks about it he will regret that he, even in 
quoting the words of another, impugned or seemed to impugn 
the motives of those who favor such pensions. Now 1 will 
yield to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CALLAWAY]. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. I remember that when the river and har- 
bor bill was up and we were making a fight against that, claim- 
ing that it was a pork-barrel bill, the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming, who thinks that the House would never yield to a political 
pressure, assaulted the river and harbor bill, and said that it 
was a bill worked out to grease the bearings of the machinery 
in the respective districts. Does the gentleman think that the 
House would yield to the influence of a pork barrel on the 
river and harbor bill and would not be influenced by a pork- 
barrel bill for the pension distribution? 

Mr. MONDELL. The gentleman from Texas did not listen 
very closely to what I said in connection with the river and 
harbor bill. It is evident that the gentleman from Texas does 
not very clearly understand my attitude in regard to such pub- 
lic questions. I did not in connection with that bill, and never 
have throughout my whole service, impugned any man’s motives 
in supporting a bill. I did question the propriety of spending 
Federal money in the vain attempt to try to make navigable a 
river that could more cheaply be macadamized, but I did not 
question the motives of the men who favored it. If I believed 
that a river in my district could by the expenditure of a rea- 
sonable amount of Federal money be made of very great use 
to the people for the purpose of transportation, I should be 
inclined to favor such an expenditure. At the same time I 
should not feel that a criticism of that expenditure on the 
ground that it was not wise was an unfair criticism at all. I 
was not impugning the motives of my friends in the Southwest 
who attempted to secure an appropriation for the Gasconade, 
for instance, in whose beautiful swimming holes I used to 
swim as a boy. I questioned their judgment; I doubted if they 
realized how utterly impossible was the accomplishment of 
their desire to aid navigation to any important extent through 
the expenditure of Federal money. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Is the gentleman from Wyoming so very 
charitable that he thinks that anybody in this House will agree 
with him that it was simply an error of judgment in trying to 
make navigable the splendid little brooklet that he swam in the 
holes of when he was boy, and thinks that the motives were all 
right but only the judgment was bad in that kind of an effort 
distributed about the whole country in the respective congres- 
sional districts? I understood the gentleman, not as a sarcasm 
even, not questioning the judgment of men that would try to 
make navigable a stream that had better be macadamized—I 
understood it was an effort to grease the political bearings in 
the respective districts in which they were attempting to put 
the money in the streams, and I discussed it briefly. I under- 
stood the gentleman to say that the river and harbor bill was 
an effort on the part of men to swap out their respective inter- 
ests and raid the Federal Treasury. 


gentleman is recognized for five 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the two gentlemen has ex- 


pired. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as the gentleman 
from Texas has taken up a large’ portion of my time, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming asks unani- 
mous consent that his time be extended for five minutes. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to pursue the 
line of argument suggested by the statement of the gentleman 
from Texas further than to say that I do not believe men are 
dishonest or actuated by unworthy motives because they seek 
to promote the interests of their constituents. I take it that is 
what we are sent here to do—to look after the people we repre- 
sent. We are human, and therefore we listen to and are per- 
suaded by the arguments of our people and by our own judg- 
ment in favor of these things, which we believe will be helpful 
to our communities, and it is entirely proper that we should 
take that view. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I rose for a somewhat different purpose 
than the argument I have pursued. In a brief interval of the 
interesting discussion of the subject of pensions I repaired to my 
room to answer some correspondence. By a curious coincidence 
I happened on a letter on the subject of pensions. Without at 
this time expressing any opinion in regard to the proposition 
contained in the letter, I desire to have it read in my time. 
~ The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read, without objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

í UNITED CONFEDERATE VETERANS, 


HEADQUARTERS NORTH GEORGIA BRIGADE, 
} Atlanta, Ga., December 1, 1913. 


CONFEDERATE TENSIONS, 


In replying to an article read in New Orleans on November 12, 1913, 
to the United the their 


asking 
for what rightfully belongs to us. We had our humiliation in the years 

our own sla Geol had in 
the Che! 1865 ht then, and there is where the 


or humiliation to ask for our own. 

— ene the 1 ia eee ony pene io the Federat veterani 

enacted n law, reby giving e 

Eint how amounts to $180,300,000 per annum, and the South has been 
contributing annually for almost 50 years unmurmuringly. And, again, 
the Southern States had turned loose or set free by reason of the war 
about 6,000,000 negroes, and they (the southern people) have been taxed 
for nearly 50 years to educate them (the negroes). 

Soon after the war there was collected from the Southern States a 
specific tax that amounted to about $65,000,000. The Supreme Court 
of the United States decided this was illegal, and that the United States 
had no legal right to It, and therefore it has been in the United States 
Treasury for near 40 years untouched and hence unused. 

Now, if Congress will, by an act, have it returned to the different 
States, properly prorated, to be paid to the treasuries of the different 
Southern States, to be used by these States to increase and pensions 
to the Confederate veterans and to the widows of Confederate veterans, 
the principal and interest up to the time it is returned, then the Con- 
federate veterans would come into possession of their own and what 

ightfully belongs to us- 

F 1 call inte attention to — 10 facts. The Confederate veteran ranks 
are wing rapidly less each year; many are very poor finan $ 
mane ork Eriggied "and are in bad health and stooped with old age. 
What we want is a pension that will make our last days more com- 
fortable. 

If the matter of our getting pensions was left to the Union veterans 
to vote upon, we would all have sions from the United States in 30 
days. I aed never talked to a Union soldier that was not highly fn 
favor of all Confederate veterans having pensions. If it was left to 
them, we would have a pension for the year 1914. Now, we ask, Why 
delay? Where is the bitch or stumbling block? 

We humbly pray that the Members of Congress will take immediate 
steps to right this wrong and give us the pensions we ask for out of our 
own money, and we will be more pleased than we are now. We want 
pensions now—not 10 or 15 years after the most of us are dead—not- 
withstanding it is adverse to Mrs. White's views. 

Tf what 1 have suggested is not practical or feasible, then I ask 
that you go the most direct way to obtain a pension for the Confed- 
erate veterans and the widows of Confcderate veterans, 

More anon. 

J. H. Suxt. xorr, 
Adjutant General and Chie? of Stag. 
North Georgia Brigade, Confederate Veterans, 
Second Floor, Thrower Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


Mr, DIES. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last word. 
Mr. Chairman, my friend from Wyoming [Mr. Monpetr] is 
always surprised or amazed, and he is now both amazed and 
surprised because the Confederate soldier would like to receive 
some recognition out of this fund. 

Mr. MONDELL rose. 


Mr. DIES. In just a moment I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MONDELL. I have expressed no amazement or surprise. 

Mr. DIES. Then the gentleman is not surprised; and not 
being surprised and not being amazed 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Texas yield to 
the gentleman from Wyoming? 

Mr. DIES. I decline to yield; in a moment I will be glad to 
do so. The gentleman is not emazed and not surprised that a 
Confederate soldier asks for a pension. If it had occurred 15 
or 20 years after the war, when the pension roll was fifty or 
sixty million dollars I would be amazed and surprised, be- 
cause then it was supposed that the pension roll of the country 
was a roll of honor and the payment of money for services per- 
formed, and no Confederate soldier would ever have felt that 
he was entitled to go on the rell, because he knew that he had 
performed no service for the United States of America, having 
given his services to the Confederate States of America; but 
in recent years, to take the language of Gen. Adams, who him- 
self was a Federal soldier, it has ceased to be a roll of honor, 
it has ceased to be a return to the old soldier of his just reward 
for honor and service, and has grown to be a political cam- 
paign fund for the party in power to control the votes of the 
old soldiers themselves. If so, how can my friend from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Monpetr], so often amazed and amused and sur- 
prised—how. can he now be amazed that Confederate soldiers 
want to get in on this slush fund, a fund that is no longer to 
reward those who gave their lives to their country, but to keep 
in office those who are voting supplies under the pension bill? 
Why should not the old Confederate soldiers come in under it? 
Why should not the old shoemakers and the old blacksmiths 
and the old livery-stable men and the old farmers and the old 
restaurant men come in under it? Why should not any old 
person or any young person or any man with a vote in this 
country get in on it, if it is to be, as Gen. Adams, himself a 
Federal soldier, says it is, a political slush fund to get votes in 
this country? For myself, Mr. Chairman, I am not in fayor of 
Confederate pensions out of the Federal Treasury. No more 
am I in favor of pensioning the employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment who are asking pensions at the hands of this Congress. 
I am in favor of giving every Federal soldier a just pension 
under a general law, and then I am in favor of hanging to 
the yard arm of a telegraph pole every Congressman who tries 
to violate the general law and reach his hand into the Federal 

we or for a special bill for a selfish cause, for a selfish 
in 3 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the bill. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill, with amendments, with a fayor- 
able recommendation. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Apamson, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R, 10138, an 
omnibus pension bill, and had directed him to report the same 
back to the House, with amendments, with the recommendation 
that the amendments be agreed to and that the bill as amended 
do pass. G 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? [After a pause.] If not, the Chair will put them in 
gross. The question is on agreeing to the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the bill and amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
CALLAWAY] there were—ayes 92, noes 9. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 239, nays 
answered“ present 13, not voting 158, as follows: 


YEAS—239, 

Abercrombie Baker Blackmon Brumbaugh 
Adair Balitz Booher Bryan 
Adamson Barkley Borchers Buchanan, III. 
Allen rnhart Borland Bulkley 
Anderson Bartholdt Bowdle 9 S. Dak. 
Ansberr: Barton Bremner urke, Wis. 
Ashbroo Bathrick Brown, N. Y Butler 
Austin Beakes Browne, Wis. Campbell 

vis Bell, Cal. Bruckner tor 


Clark, Fla. 
Claypool 

Cline 

Connelly, Kans. 
Connolly, lowa 
Conry 


Decker 
Deitrick 
Dent 


Dickinson 
Dillon 
Dixon 


Donovan 
Doolittle 


vans 
Fairchild 
Falconer 
Fergusson 


Fields 
Eitz Henry 
Fordney 
Fo 


Gardner 
Garrett, Tenn. 
George 


oye Sena 
Bell, Ga. 
Buchanan, Tex. 
Byrnes, S. C. 
Callaway 
Candler, Miss. 


Carter 


Dershem 
Difenderfer 
Donohoe 
Dooling 
Doughton 
Driscoll 
pa 

e 
Edmonds 
Edwards 
Elder 
Faison 


. —.— III. Lind 
zraham, 
Gray Liloy: 
Green, Iowa Lobeck 
Greene, Mass, Logue 
Greene, Vt. Lonergan 
Gue Meandrews 
Hamill McClellan 
Hamilton, Mich. eCoy 
Hamlin Don 
Hammond 3 
Haugen McGuire, Okla. 
Hawley McKenzie 
Hayden eLau 
Hayes Madden 
Hetin Maguire, Nebr. 
Helgesen Mann 
Helvering Ma 
Hill Mitehell 
Hinds Mondell 
Holland Montague 
see peti = 
owe organ, La. 
Hulings Morgan, Okla. 
ull orrison 
Humphrey, Wash. Moss, Ind. 
goe Moss, W. Va. 
Johnson, Utah Murray, Okla, 
Kahn eeley, Kans, 
Keating Neely, W. Va. 
Keister olan, J. I 
Kelley, Mich. Norton 
Kelly, A 7 
Kennedy, Iowa Oidfel 
Kennedy, R. I. O’Shaunessy 
Kettner tt 
Kinkaid, Nebr. Page, N. C. 
Kinkead, N. J. aige, Mass, 
Kirkpatrick Palmer 
Kitchin Patton, Pa. 
Knowland, J.R. Payne 
Kono ‘eterson 
Korb Phelan 
Lafe Piatt 
La Follette 8 
Lang orter 
Lazaro ‘ost 
Lee, Ga. Powers 
Lee, Prouty 
Lesher ey 
NAYS—24. 
Collier Jacoway 
Dies ark 
Garner uin 
Garrett, Tex. Ragsdale 
geroy Rayburn 
Harrison Sisson 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—13. 
Clancy MeDermott 
Crisp McKellar 
Finley Stanley 
Gudger Taylor, Ark. 
NOT VOTING—158. 
Farr Kiess, Pa, 
Ferris Kindel 
Fi V: X Langi 
„Va. ngley 
Floyd, Ark. L'Engle 
Fowler Lenroot 
Gall Eer. 
allagher vy 
Try. Lewis, Md. 
Gittins Lewis, Pa, 
Glass Linthicum 
Godwin, N. C. ft 
Goldfogle aban 
Gordon Maher 
Goulden Manahan 
Graham, Pa, Martin 
rege Merritt 
Griest Metz 
Griffin Miller 
Hamilton, N. T. Moore 
555 
a 0 
Ha Murdock 
Heim Murray, Mass. 
Hen elson 
Hensley O’Brien 
Hinebaugh O'Hair 
Hobson O'Leary 
Howard Parker 
3 Tare N.Y. 
es, Ga. per 
antes W.Va. Peters, Mass. 
N Miss. Peters, Me. 
Johnson, Ky. u 
ohnson, S. C. — Reilly, Conn. 
Johnson, W. Richardson 
Jones Riordan 
Kennedy, Conn. Roberts, Mass, 
t Roberts, Ney, 
Key, Obio Saunders 


So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 
Mr. SLAYDEN (against bill) with Mr. Moors (for bill). 


Mr. CLANor with Mr. HAMILTON of New York. 
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Steenerson 
Stephens, Cal. 
Stevens, Minn. 
Stevens, N. H. 
Stone 
Sutherland 
Switzer 
Tavenner 


Smith, Tex. 
Stedman 
Sumners 
Tribble 


Young, Tex. 
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. BaAnrrrrr with Mr. Roserts of Massachusetts. 
. TALBOTT of Maryland with Mr. MERRITT. 

. Dare with Mr. MARTIN. 

. ALEXANDER with Mr. Dunn. 

. Hopson with Mr, LANGLEY. 

. FINLEY with Mr. HINEBAUGA. 

. Humpureys of Mississippi with Mr. MILLER. 

. Metz with Mr. Huemes of West Virginia. 

. CRIsP with Mr. SAMUEL W. SMITH. 

. Burcess with Mr. EDMONDS. 

. Broppeck with Mr. AN Ex. 

. MOKELLAR with Mr. BRITTEN. 

. Byens of Tennessee with Mr. FRENCH. 

. KINDEL with Mr. Morr. 

. Witson of Florida with Mr. Prerers of Maine. 

. PHELAN with Mr. Roperts of Nevada. 

. STANLEY with Mr. ANTHONY. 

Baur with Mr. BARCHFELD. 

. VAUGHAN with Mr. CALDER. 

. Murray of Massachusetts with Mr. CHANDLER of New 


. CovINcTON with Mr. Farr. 

. FirzcERaLD with Mr. Jounson of Washington. 
Bunxrrr with Mr. KENT. 

. STEPHENS of Texas with Mr. Kress of Pennsylvania. 
. SHERLEY with Mr. Cooper. 

. Konor with Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania. 

. DIFENDERFER with Mr. VARE. 

. RELY of Connecticut with Mr. GRIEST. 

. DONOHOE with Mr. Lewis of Pennsylvania. 

. Froon of Virginia with Mr. MANAHAN, 

. FOWLER with Mr. Kreiner. 

. CARLIN with Mr. Mort. 

. CARTER with Mr. NELSON. 

. EDWARDS with Mr. PARKER. 

. FERRIS with Mr. SELLS. 

Grass with Mr. WOODRUFF. 

Mr. Dovemron with Mr. MURDOCK. 

Mr. Hardwick with Mr. Treapway. 

Mr. Hay with Mr. VOLSTEAD. 

Mr. Howard with Mr. WALTERS. 

Mr. Falsox with Mr. BURKE of Pennsylvania. 

For the session: 

Mr. Scutty with Mr. BROWNING. 

Mr. BROWNING. Mr. Speaker, I voted “aye” I bave a 
general pair with my colleague, Mr. Scurty, and I wish to with- 
draw my vote and be recorded “ present.” 

The name of Mr. BrowNInG was called, and he answered 
“ Present.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


5 unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
ows: 
To Mr. VAUGHAN, from December 13 to and including January 
8, on account of important business, both publie and private. 
To Mr. Bonchrns, indefinitely, on account of sickness. 


THE LATE DAVID DU B. GAILLARD. 


Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of House joint resolution 165. 

The SPEAKER That is on the Private Calendar, and the 
Clerk will report the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House joint resolution (H. J. Res. 165) for recognition of the serv- 
ices of the late David B. Gaillard, lieutenant colonel, Corps of 
Engineers, United States Army, as a member of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission, and for the relief of Mrs. Katherine Davis Gaillard. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. McCOY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
desire to make a parliamentary inquiry. Is not the Private 
Calendar called? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 2 

Mr. McCOY. Well, I have a bill 

The SPEAKER. Any gentleman can move, if he chooses, to 
go back into the Committee of the Whole House for considera- 
tion of the Private Calendar. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, if my request is objected to, I 
will make that motion. 

Mr. McCOY. I do not object. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair, judging from the usual habits 
of men, did not suppose at this time of the day anybody would 
want to do it. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
tried to get the gentleman from Georgia to make the proper 
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motion, which so far he declines to do. He and everyone else 
knows this is not the proper way to consider private bills in 
the House. Much as I dislike to do so in reference to this 
particular resolution, I decidedly object to this procedure and 
I am surprised at the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois objects, and 
that is the end of it. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Then, Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House for the 
consideration of bills on the Private Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia moves that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House for the consideration of bills on the Private Calendar. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

The House divided. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, before the result is announced 
it has been suggested to me I did not say resolutions also. I 
hope that it is understood that I desire to include both bills 
and resolutions on the Private Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair supposes the Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House will hold it includes all, but 
the Chair does not know what he would hold. On this vote the 
ayes are 94 and the noes are 5, and accordingly the House 
resolves itself into the Committee of the Whole House, and the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD] will take the chair. 
{Applause.] ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The House has resolved itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House for the consideration of bills 
on the Private Calendar. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I would like to call up House 
joint resolution 165. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman will haye to ask unanimous con- 
sent. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I ask unanimous consent. 

Mr. MANN. Now, let us see. There is the war claims bill, 
which probably would have preference. It is evident that would 
not be passed to-night, and my understanding is that it is likely 
to be passed on Monday, under the suspension of the rules. 
I ask unanimous consent that the calendar numbers 6, 7, and 8 
be considered in committee. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I will state, Mr. Chairman, that my desire 
in making the suggestion I have made was based on the assump- 
tion stated by the gentleman from Illinois—that we would not 
want to remain here much longer to-night; and this joint reso- 
lution would not take much time. 

Mr. MANN. There are three; and I think they will not take 
over 10 minutes, 

Mr. ADAMSON, I modify my request, leaving out the war 
claims bill, and ask unanimous consent that the other three be 
taken up in their order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The request of the gentleman from Georgia 
{Mr. ADAMSON] is to pass for the present the war claims bill 
and to take up the other bills on the calendar. Is there ob- 
jection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. The Clerk 
will report the next bill after the war claims bill, 


H. C. HODGES AND: OTHERS. 


The first business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
888) for the relief of H. C. Hodges, H. A. Powell, John Smith, 
and Joseph Ridley. 

Mr. McCOY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
McCoy] asks unanimous consent that the first reading of the 
bill be dispensed with. Is there objection? 

‘There was no objection. 0 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill under the 
five-minute rule. 

The Clerk read the bill for amendment, as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 888) for the rellef of H. C. Hodges, H. A. Powell, John 
Smith, and Joseph Ridley. 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the United States of America hereby forever 
relinquish, release, remise, and quitclaim all right, title, and Interest in 
and to the southwest goets section 5 and the southwest quarter north- 
west quarter section 5, township 1, range 27, in Houston County (for- 
merly Henry County), Ala., now held severally, in aparate parcels 
and by independent titles, by H. C. Hodges, H. A. Powell, John Smith, 
and Joseph Ridley, under claim or color of title derived, directly in the 
case of said H. C. Hodges, and indirectly in the cases of the said H. A. 
Powell, John Smith, and Joseph Ridley, from one F. H. Hod 
ceased ; said lands having been the * of the said F. IH. 
deceased, and having been, on May 14, 1894, bought in by the Un 
States under a fieri facias issued May 7, 1894, from the United States 
Circuit Court for the Middle District of Alabama for the sale of the 
said lands to satisfy a judgment rendered by sald court on December 7 
1892, and mede final on December 11, 1893, under scire facias issued 
‘on December 7, 1892, for $300 fork, om and $16,25 costs against one 
H. W. Harrell, principal, and the said F. II. Hodges, deceased, as surety, 


1 


upon forfeited reco 


izance or bail bond: Provided, That the costs 
incurred by the United States in securing the judgment and incident 


id by 


to the sale of the sald lands, baing in the i e be 
A mith, and Josep ey, or 


the said H. C. Hodges, H. A. Powell, John 8 
their heirs or assigns. 

Mr. McCOY. Mr. Chairman, before speaking of the bill I wish 
to call attention to a mistake made in the report. It refers to 
the bill as being H. R. 20692. That was the number of the bill 
as it was introduced in the Sixty-second Congress. The report 
is intended to be on this bill, H. R. 888. 

The facts in regard to the matter are that one Harrell in 
1891 was indicted for illicit distilling in the State of Alabama, 
and on his arrest he gave bond for his appearance, on which 
one Hodges became his surety. When the case was called for 
trial, the accused did not appear and the bond was forfeited, 
and judgment for the penalty of the bond and for costs was 
entered against the prisoner and against Hodges. Subsequently 
the indicted man was arrested, did appear for trial, pleaded 
guilty, and was sentenced. The judgment, nevertheless, stood. 
Hodges, the owner of the property against which the judgment 
was a lien, took certain steps which he believed finally resulted 
in a settlement with the Government, by which the amount due 
the Government for costs was paid, and that the Government 
thereupon relinquished all the interest which it had in the 
land under the judgment. A check was sent to Washington, 
according to an affidavit submitted to the committee by Hodges, 
with the idea of accomplishing that purpose, but for some reason 
or other, which we can not ascertain in any way, the check 
apparently was not received here in Washington, and Hodges 
lived and died under the supposition that the whole matter had 
been settled, and that the judgment had been wiped off the 
books, Acting on that supposition, he did sell various parts of 
this land. In fact, he parted with his entire title to it, and it is 
now in the hands of purchasers for value. 

Now, this was not a judgment against the land for any claim 
of the United States for money due and received, or what not, 
but was purely a forfeited bail bond in a criminal case. The 
only expense the Government has been to has been the expense 
in the sale of the land and in the arrest of the criminal, and it 
is proposed in this bill that this redemption shall not be per- 
mitted until the amount shall have been paid. 7 

The bill was considered by the Committee on the Judiciary 
in the Sixty-second Congress and was reported favorably, but 
for some reason or other it did not pass. It has again been 
considered by the committee and a favorable report made, 
and the committee believe that it should pass. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCOY. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman say that the bill did not pass 
in the last Congress? 

Mr. McCOY. It did not become a law. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman may be correct. I was under 
the impression that it had been passed. Is this the same bill? 

Mr. McCOY. This is the same identical bill that was con- 
sidered in the House before. : 

Mr. Chairman, I move that the bill be laid aside with recom- 
mendation to the House that it be passed. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
McCoy] moves that the bill be laid aside with a favorable 
recommendation to the House. The question is on agreeing to 
that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 


THE LATE DAVID DU B. GAILLARD. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next bill. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the resolution 
(H. J. Res. 165) for recognition of the services of the late 
David Du B. Gaillard, lieutenant colonel, Corps of Engineers, 
United States Army, as a member of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission, and for the relief of Mrs. Katherine Davis Gaillard. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the President is hereby authorized to pay, out 
of moneys appropriated for the salaries of the members of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission, to Katherine Gaillard, widow of David Du B. Gail- 
lard, lieutenant colonel, Corps of Engineers, United States Army, late 
an Isthmian Canal commissioner, an amount equal to the annual salary, 
as a member of the Isthmian Canal Commission, of the said David Du B. 
Gaillard, who died on December 5, 1913, from disease resulting from 
his long and arduous service in the construction of the Panama Canal. 

With a committee amendment, as follows: 

Page 1, line 8, strike out the word “annual,” where it occurs after 
the word “the,” and after the word “salary,” Insert the words “ for 
one year,” so that the line will read, “an amount equal to his salary 
for one year,” etc. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr, Chairman—— 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I request that the Clerk 
read the report, It is short. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. ADAM- 
Sox] has the floor, and he asks that the Clerk read the report. 
For what purpose does the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
THOMAS] rise? 

Mr. THOMAS. I wanted to know how much that amounts to. 

Mr. ADAMSON. A year's salary is $14,000 down there. 

Mr. THOMAS. What property did he haye? 


Mr. ADAMSON. My information is that he had none. They 
have exhausted their substance in sickness. His widow was 
sick a great deal, and he was sick a long time. 

Mr. THOMAS. I have been trying to get a Mexican War 
veteran pensioned at $12 a month, and have not yet succeeded. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I hope the Clerk will read 
the report. 

Mr. THOMAS. I want to hear the gentleman's explanation 
about it. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I suggest that the gentleman listen to the 
report. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. ADAM- 
SON] asks unanimous consent that the Clerk read the report. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
The Clerk will read the report. (H. Rept. 122.) 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. ADAMSON, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, submitted the following report [to 8 H. J. Res. 1651: 

The Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, to whom was 
referred House joint resolution 165, for recognition of the services of 
the late David Du B. Gaillard, lieutenant colonel, Corps of Engineers, 
United States Army, as a member of the Isthmian Canal Commissio. 
and for the relief of Mrs. Katherine Davis Gaillard, having considere 
the same, report thereon with amendment, and as so amended recom- 
mend that it pass. 

Amend the joint resolution as follows: à 

Page 1, line 8, strike out the word annual.’ z 

Page 1, line 8, after the word “salary,” insert the words “for one 

ar, 


The purpose of this joint resolution is to pay to the widow of the late 
commiesioner, Lieut. Col. Gaillard, the amount of a full year’s salary, 
not only with a view to providing for her comfort, but also to recog- 
nizing tne eminent services rendered to the age and to his country by 
her late lamented and distinguished husband. 

There is no exact precedent for this, nor even a very near analogy. 
There are precedents in the cases of officers of the Army and employees 
of the Government, but there has never been a Panama Canal before 
this one, although there have been Panama Canal companies xs nor has 
there ever before been a successful commission or other authority to 
construct such a canal. Therefore no such commissioner ever before 
died in the hour of attainment of glorious success in the construction 
of such a notable work to make a precedent for such a provision in 
behalf of his widow and in recognition of his own honor. 

In contrast with the stupendous enterprise on which Lieut. Col. 
Gaillard and his associates and their illustrious chief, Col. Goethals, 
have achieved such unexampled success kindred enterprises in other 
countries and other ages sink into insignificance. Darius, with his con- 

uering army, completing the old Suez Canal, begun and abandoned by 

e old Egyptian King, to be again abandoned and relegated to sam 
dunes and disuse for ages, presents but a poor comparison. The osten- 
tatious performance of Xerxes in . the canal across the 
Peninsula of Athos, with the money and men of all nations, was a mere 
matter of sport indulged to but Httle purpose or profit beside the stu- 

mdous achievements at Panama. The canals at Kiel and Corinth 

o not approach our Panama construction in magnitude, engineering 
skill, or universal Ee ea to mankind. 

The later revival of the Suez Canal was but a renewal of the work 


of all ene 
e 


roud to boast of such achievements 
onor of the builders of the Panama 
Canal. 
their got ay 
rewards as ma adju 
But as Lieut. Col. Gaillard is dead, his ear deaf to our plaudits, his 
brain no longer conceiving and executing great d s, his heart throb- 
tellect, we can do 
but the life 5 the solace of his 


in the bead 


erifice to the honor and glory of his country. 

vaias aera people will e manifest appreciation of her and of 

si n this joint resolution 

in recognition of the services of her husband 
the Panama Ca 


In the act . for sundry civil expenses 


Mrs. w 
any deficit in the 
advanced stage of 


unnecessary and improbable that a successor to Lieut. Col. Gaillard be 
appointed, and the usual discretion and 1 which have character- 
ized American management of the work on the Isthmus leave that fund 
in 8 condition to permit payment therefrom of the sum provided 
in this resolution. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I have no disposition to cun- 
sume the time of the committee myself. I am ready for a 
vote. There is an amendment there. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 8, strike out the word “annual” where it occurs after 
the word “the,” and after the word salary ” insert the words “ for 
one year,” so that the line will read, “an amount equal to his salary 
for one year,” and so forth. 

a CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
men 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I more that the resolution as amended be 
laid aside for favorable report to the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the motion 
to lay the resolution aside with a favorable report. : 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next bill. 

GEORGE W. WOLF. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
3688) providing for the issuance of patent to George W. Wolf. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That patent be issued to Geor e W, Wolf for the 
west half of the northwest quarter section 7, town ip 39 north, ran 
6S west, and the east half of the northeast quarter section 12, township 
89 north, ran 89 west of the sixth principal meridian, Douglas 
8 land district, which tract was included in homestead entry 
Douglas 02699 made by Joe Joubert, a foreign-born citizen who has 
filed his declaration of intention to become a citizen of the United 
States, but who has never been naturalized 
at the present time. 


With committee amendments, as follows: 
Amend, pase 1, line 3, by striking out the words George W. Wolt” 
and inserting In Heu thereof the words “ Joe Joubert.” 


Amend, page 1, line 10, b striking out the word “ Joe" and insert- 
Ing In Ieu thereof the word “said.” 


Amend, page 1, line 10, by inserting a period in place of the comma 
after the word “Joubert” and striking out the remainder of line 10 
after said period, and all of line 11 lines 1 and 2, on page 2. 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr, Chairman, the report made by. the gen- 
teman from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN] states the facts in regard 
to the bill more concisely than I can. I ask that the portion of 
the report marked, now in the hands of the Clerk, be read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. MON- 
DELL] asks unanimous consent that the report be read. Is there 
objection? [After a pause,] The Chair hears none, and the 
Clerk will read the report. (II. Rept. 123.) 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Joe Joubert, who had declared his Intention to become a citizen of 
the United States, made homestead entry of the tract described in the 
bill and at the end of five years made sufficient and satisfacto proot 
of residence, cultivation, and improvements, pursuant to which final 
certificate issued. Some time thereafter Joubert sold his interest in 
the land to George W. Wolf, a transaction which the Secretary states 
was in entire good faith. Later it was discovered in the Land Office 
that Joubert had not become a fully naturalized citizen and therefore 

atent was not issued, but the entry beid for cancellation, op ortunity, 
wever, being given to Mr. Wolf to locate Joubert, if possible, with 
a view of ha this situation remedied. 

Goon, marine = ele it was learned that Joubert had kons to Call- 
fornia for his health and was last heard of at a hospital at Bakersfield 
and can not bé located. He was quite an old man, and it is doubtful 
if he still lives. The department recognizes the equities in the case 
and recommends the issuance of a patent, but suggests that it be Issued 
in the name of the entryman Joubert rather than in the name of the 

resent owner, and the bill has been amended as recommended by the 
1 

Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Chairman, I move that the bill be laid 
aside, to be reported to the House with the recommendation thut 
it pass as amended. i 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands that there are com- 
mittee amendments. Does the gentleman desire the committee 
amendments reported? 

Mr. MONDELL. I do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the first amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 3, strike out the words “George W. Wolf” and insert 
the words “Joe Joubert.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


51 55 1, line 10, strike out the word “Joe” and insert the words 
8 „ and in lines 10 and 11, on page 1, and lines 1 and 2, op page 2, 
ed his declara- 


and who can not be located 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside, to be re- 
ported to the House with a favorable recommendation. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, I wish to call up and put upon 
its passage House bill 9822, to establish a national park at the 
Mammoth Cave. I ask unanimous consent that it be called up 
and passed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman from 
Kentucky that the bill is not on the Private Calendar, and the 
House resolyed itself into the Committee of the Whole House 
for the purpose of considering bills on the Private Calendar. 

Mr. THOMAS. I guess, if I can get unanimous consent to put 
it on the calendar, it will be on the calendar. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will put the gentleman's re- 
quest. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Chairman, the Chair will readily recognize 
that the Chair can not submit a request to consider a bill that 
is not on the Private Calendar, because the House resolved 
itself into the Committee of the Whole for the consideration of 
bills on the Private Calendar. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks the point of order made 
by the gentleman from Illinois is well taken, and the Chair sus- 
tains it. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I believe we have finished 
the program agreed upon, and I therefore move that the com- 
mittee rise and report to the House the bills and the joint reso- 
lution, with the amendments adopted in committee, with the 
recommendation that the amendments be agreed to and that the 
bills and the joint resolution do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker haying re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. UNDERWOOD, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House, reported that that committee had had 
under consideration House bill 888 and recommended that it do 
pass; that the committee had had under consideration House 
bill 3638 and recommended that the bill pass as amended; 
that the House had had under consideration House joint reso- 
lution 165 and recommended that the joint resolution pass as 
amended. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the previous question be considered as ordered on these 
measures and amendments to the final passage. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent that the previous question be considered on these 
measures and amendments to the final passage. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first bill the pas- 
sage of which is recommended by the Committee of the Whole. 


H. ©. HODGES AND OTHERS. 


The first bill reported from the Committee of the Whole was 
the bill (H. R. 888) for the relief of H. C. Hodges, H. A. 
Powell, John Smith, and Joseph Ridley. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was accordingly read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. McCoy, 2 motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 

THE LATE DAVID DU B. GAILLARD, 

The next business reported from the Committee of the Whole 
was the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 165) for recognition of the 
services of the late David Du B. Gaillard, lieutenant colonel, 
Corps of Engineers, United States Army, as a member of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission, and for the relief of Mrs. Kath- 
erine Davis Gaillard. 

The SPEAKER. Isa separate yote demanded on any amend- 
ment? 

Mr. ADAMSON. No; they are simply verbal. 

The SPEAKER. If not, the Chair will put them in gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The joint resolution as amended was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was accordingly read the third 
time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Apastson, a motion to reconsider the last 
yote was laid on the table. 

GEORGE W. WOLF. 


The next bill favorably reported from the Committee of the 
Whole was the bill (H. R. 3638) providing for the issuance of 
a patent to George W. Wolf. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendments, 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and-read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended, in accordance with the text of the 
bill, by inserting the name of Joe Joubert in place of that of 
George W. Wolf. 


On motion of Mr. Haypen, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


MAMMOTH CAVE NATIONAL PARK. 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
consider in Committee of the Whole a bill (H. R. 9822) to make 
the Mammoth Cave a national park. It does not carry any ap- 
propriation, but it provides for an appropriation when a lot of 
people die, which may be five or six years hence. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman’s bill will soon be 
reached on the call of committees. 

Mr. THOMAS. It has been here two or three years, and 
they have not reached it yet. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. That is because it has not been reported favor- 
ably by any committee. Has it been reported fayorably now? 

Mr. THOMAS. It has not been reported at all. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. Well, Mr. Speaker, I have been at the Mam- 
moth Cave, and I should like to see it made a park, but I shall 
have to object to this. 

Mr. THOMAS. Do I understand that the gentleman from 
Illinois objects to this? 

The SPEAKER. He does. 

Mr. MANN, If the gentleman will get it reported, I will help 
him pass it. 

THE GARY SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


Mr. CROSSER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
a change of reference from the Rules Committee to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia for the House resolution for 
investigating the Gary school system. 

i 5 PARRER of Tennessee. What does the resolution re- 
ate to 

Mr. CROSSER. It is asking for a committee to investigate 
the school system of Gary, Ind., with the idea of establishing it 
in the District if we so decide. I have asked the acting chair- 
man of the Rules Committee, and he said he had no objection. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee, If it is for the purpose of cre- 
ating a committee or for the purpose of authorizing any com- 
mittee of the House to act beyond the present rules of the 
House, the jurisdiction of it properly belongs to the Committee 
on Rules, and I shall have to object. 

Mr. CROSSER. I realize that, but I asked the acting chair- 
man, and he had no objection. À 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I shall have to object. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 45 
minutes p. m.) the House, under its previous order, adjourned 
until Monday, December 15, 1913, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, exeeutive communications 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a certified copy of the findings of fact and con- 
clusions filed in the case of Eli Pettijohn v. The United States 
(H. Doc. No. 468) ; to the Committee on Claims and ordered to 
be printed. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, transmitting 
a statement showing in detail the travel from Washington to 
points outside of the District of Columbia performed by officers 
and employees (other than special agents, inspectors, and em- 
ployees who in the discharge of their regular duties are required 
to constantly travel) of the Department of Agriculture during 
the fiscal year 1913 (H. Doc. No. 469); to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Department of Agriculture and ordered 
to be prihted. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC PILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIIT, 

Mr. HAY, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 3304) to increase the efficiency of 
the aviation service of the Army, and for other purposes, re- 
ported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 
182), which said bill and report were referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXH, the Committee on Pensions was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 10373) 
granting a pension to Melissu M. Drake, and the same was 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


1913. 
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PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 

were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
- By Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington: A bill (H. R. 10392) 
making an appropriation for the construction of a dry dock at 
the Puget Sound Navy Yard; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, 

By Mr. ADAIR: A bill (H. R. 10393) to establish agricul- 
tural-extension departments in connection with agricultural col- 
leges in the several States receiving the benefits of an act of 
Congress approved July: 2, 1862, and of acts supplementary 
thereto; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 10394) forfeiting certain 
rights of way heretofore granted across Indian lands in Okla- 
homa for noncompliance with the terms of their grant; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. REILLY of Connecticut: A bill (H. R. 10395) to 
amend. section 4414 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States relating to the appointment of local and assistant in- 
spectors of steam vessels; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 10396) for refunding the 
cotton tax; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. O'HAIR: A bill (H. R. 10397) to determine the cause 
and cure of hog cholera throughout the United States by scien- 
tific experiments, and to provide for the diffusion of all scientific 
knowledge gained as a result of such experiments, and making 
an appropriation therefor; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. GREENE of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 10398) 
making provision for the further improvement of Pollock Rip 
Channel, Nantucket Sound, Mass.; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors, 

By Mr. PALMER: A bill (H. R, 10399) for the purchase of 
a site and the erection thereon of a public building at Lehigh- 
ton, Pa.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. O’SHAUNESSY: A bill (H. R. 10400) to repair, 
remodel, and modernize the public building at Providence, R. I., 
known as the old post-office building; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 10401) to transfer the control 
and jurisdiction of the Pacific Branch of the United States 
military prison, located on Alcatraz Island, Bay of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., from the War Department to the Department of 
Labor; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HOLLAND: A bill (H. R. 10402) to provide for an 
examination and survey of Pagan River, Va., with a view to 
increasing the depth of said river to 12 feet and the widening of 
the channel to 100 feet; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. 

By Mr. DONOHOE: A bil (H. R. 10403) providing for the 
adjustment and payment of the accounts of letter carriers aris- 
ing under the eight-hour law ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WOODRUFF: A bill (H. R. 10404) for the establish- 
ment of a bureau of postal highways and the extension of Fed- 
eral aid in the construction and maintenance of good roads in 
the several States and Territories and the civil subdivisions 
thereof; to the Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. MERRITT: A bill (H. R. 10405) to promote the erec- 
tion of a memorial in conjunction with the celebration of the 
centenary of the Battle of Plattsburg during the year 1914 
in commemoration of the one hundredth anniversary of Mac- 
donough’s victory in the naval battle fought in the War of 
1812—the last naval engagement between English-speaking peo- 
ples; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. NEELEY of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 10406) in relation 
to the fees and mileage of United States marshals; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PARK: A bill (H. R. 10486) making an appropria- 
tion for the improvement of Flint River, Ga.; to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. FORDNEY: Resolution (H. Res. 346) to procure 
portraits of Speaker Champ Clark and former Speaker Joseph 
G. Cannon; to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey: Joint resolution (H. J. 
Tes. 169) to adopt a national flower for the United States of 
America; to the Committee on the Library. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. ADAIR: A bill (H. R. 10407) granting an increase of 
ona to James B, Evans; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
ons. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 10408) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas F. Dotson; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ALLEN: A bill (H. R. 10409) granting a pension to 
Charles Keifel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10410) granting an increase of pension to 
Cecilia Cochran; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10411) granting an increase of pension to 
Martin Pinney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10412) granting an increase of pension to 
Caroline Apfel; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ANDERSON: A bill (H. R. 10413) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Ann M. Austin; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 10414) granting a pension 
to Ada J. Bevell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10415) granting an increase of pension to 
John M. Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10416) for the relief of Mrs. James W. 
Morgan; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BARTHOLDT: A bill (H. R. 10417) for the relief of 
Gertrude Becherer; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10418) for the relief of Mrs. M. J. Smith, 
Harvey W. Smith, and Mrs. J. H. Root; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 10419) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary E. Meehan; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BROWNING: A bill (H. R. 10420) granting an in- 
crease of pension to George Smith; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 10421) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Isaac N. Sharp; to the Committee on Inya- 
lid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10422) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel Hankins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CANTRILL: A bill (H. R. 10423) granting a pension 
to William L. Laws; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CARY: A bill (H. R. 10424) to substitute the name of 
Henry W. Albee for the name of Henry W. Olbee on the records 
in the War Department; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10425) for the relief of the heirs of Stephen 
Casey, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CASEY: A bill (H. R. 10426) granting a pension to 
Rebecea Eldridge; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10427) granting a pension to Catherine T. 
Keating; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10428) granting a pension to Augusta M. 
Robins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10429) granting a pension to Charles J. 
German; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10430) granting a pension to Julia Groff; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10431) granting a pension to Isabelle 
Dodson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10432) granting an increase of pension to 
Peter Banks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10433) granting a pension to William 
Purvis; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CLAYPOOL: A bill (H. R. 10484) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William B. Haynes; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10435) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CONNOLLY of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 10486) granting a 
pension to Susie B. Kellogg; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10487) authorizing and directing the pay- 
ment of the claim of Edwin C. Foster; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. COPLEY: A bill (H. R. 10438) granting a pension to 
Julia and Katherine Sherwood; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10489) granting an increase of pension to 
Grove E. Jarvis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DALE: A bill (H. R. 10440) granting an increase of 
pension to Adolph Weil; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DANFORTH: A bill (H. R. 10441) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Jason L. Pettit; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A pill (H. R. 10442) for the relief of 
F. G. Hodges; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10443) for the relief of the heirs of As- 
bury Hodges, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10444) granting a pension to M. B. Cava- 
naugh; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 10445) granting a pension to Catherine 
Werner; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10446) granting a pension to Griffin B. 
Beach; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10447). granting an increase of pension to 
James C. Wildes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10448) granting an increase of pension to 
Sallie H. Murphy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. . 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10449) granting an increase of pension 
to George Bath; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ESCH: A bill (H. R. 10450) granting an increase of 
pension to Leander Chapman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


By Mr. FIELDS: A bill (H. R. 10451) granting a pension to 
David Fultz; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10452) granting an increase of pension to 
Louis Lehman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10453) granting a pension to Richard Mar- 
tin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FOSTER: A bill (H. R. 10454) granting a pension to 
Simeon E. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10455) granting a pension to Mary 
O'Brien; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10456) granting an increase of pension to 
J. H. Jones; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10457) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the record of W. B. Chamness; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 10458) granting relief to 
Robert J. Shields; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GREEN of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 10459) granting an in- 
crease of pension to George R. Frazier; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOLLAND: A bill (H. R. 10460) for the relief of 
Mary Cornick; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10461) for the relief of Ida Banks; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HULL: A bill (H. R. 10462) granting a pension to 
Jane Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10463) granting a pension to Rhoda J. 
Hufhines; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10464) granting a pension to Margie E. 
Cardwell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10465) granting an increase of pension to 
Martha J. MeDuffy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10466) for the relief of George A. Van- 
dever; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10467) for the relief of M. J. Julian; to 
the Committee on, Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10468) for the relief of the legal repre- 
sentatives of A. D. Boulton; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10469) for the relief of heirs of Robert 
Wix, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10470) for the relief of J. J. Price; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10471) for the relief of Ramsey Dough- 
erty; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10472) for the relief of the estate of 
Thomas Staeker; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HUMPHREYS of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 10473) for 
the relief of heirs of Duncan C. McLeod, deceased; to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. IGOE: A bill (H. R. 10474) for the relief of the 
estate of John Barry, deceased; to the Committee on War 
Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10475) for the relief of Eugene A. Freund 
and Alfred F. Roemmich; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 10476) granting a pension to 
William Infield; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KEATING: A bill (H. R. 10477) granting an increase 
of pension to John W. Fuller; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10478) granting an honorable discharge to 
Duncan McCoy; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KIESS of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 10479) grant- 
ing a pension to Martin V. Stanton; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 10480) grant- 
ing a pension to Violet Burd Grubb; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KREIDER: A bill (H. R. 10481) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Emma S. Kipp; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 
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By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 10482) granting an increase 
of pension to Lucinda Layne; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. NEELEY of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 10183) granting 
a pension to Samantha Taylor; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10484) granting a pension to Mary Jane 
Henry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10485) granting an increase of pension to 
Lisander Teater; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PATTON of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 10487) 
granting an increase of pension to William Coulter; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REILLY of Connecticut: A bill (H. R. 10488) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Catherine Molloy; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROUSE: A bill (H. R. 10489) granting an increase 
of pension to Michael Oberle; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. RUCKER: A bill (H. R. 10490) granting an increase 
of pension to John Harl; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10491) granting an increase of pension to 
Hannah E. Seamans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10492) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles Chaney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 10493) granting a pension to 
Maria A. Owens; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10494) granting an increase of pension to 
Daniel McLaughlin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SAUNDERS: A bill (H. R. 10495) granting a pension 
to John L. Taylor; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SELDOMRIDGE: A bill (H. R. 10496) granting a 
pension to Ella Nickerson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SELLS: A bill (H. R. 10497) granting an increase of 
pension to William Alexander; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SLAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 10498) for the relief of 
Julius E. Mugge; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. J. M. C. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 10499) for the relief 
of Cyrus Carpenter; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 10500) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to George W. Allen; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10501) granting a pension to Thomas S. 
Garen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TRIBBLE: A bill (H. R. 10502) for the relief of 
Rosa M. Wyatt; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 10503) granting a 
pension to Mrs. Chester B. Collins; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. VARE: A bill (H. R. 10504) for the relief of Rich- 
ard J. Smith; to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of masters and offi- 
cers of the ships of the Old Dominion Steamship Co., protest- 
ing against_the passage of the seamen’s bill in its present form; 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also (by request), petitions of the officers in the employ of 
the New England Steamship Co. and officers employed in the 
service of the Ocean Steamship Co. of Savannah, and Balti- 
more Chamber of Commerce, of Baltimore, Md., protesting 
against the passage of the seamen’s bill in its present form; 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also (by request), petition of the Aero Club of America, of 
New York, N. Y., favoring the passage of bill (H. R. 3393) 
to authorize the transmission of mail by aeroplane; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. BARNHART: Petition of merchants of the thirteenth 
congressional district of Indiana, favoring the passage of legis- 
lation compelling concerns selling goods direct to the consumer 
by mail to contribute their portion of the funds for the deyclop- 
ment of the local community, county, and State; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. BARTHOLDT: Petition of the Harlem Place Church, 
St. Louis, Mo., and the Congregational Church of Old Orchard, 
Mo., favoring an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States to prohibit the sale and manufacture of liquor; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Twentieth Century Club of Detroit, Mich., 
and the Association of Credit Men of Kansas City, Mo., favoring 
the passage of the Newlands-Bartholdt bill, to prevent floods 
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on the Mississippi River; to the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors. 

Also, petition of R. Dohmer, of St. Louis, Mo., favoring the 
passage of bill (H. R. 1672) to pension Indian-war veterans; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BURKE of Wisconsin: Papers to accompany bill 
(H. R. 880) to remove the charge of desertion now against 
John L. Kelley; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, papers to accompany bill (H. R. 3440) to remove the 
charge of desertion now against Peter Gumm; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs, 

Also, memorial of the Shipmasters’ Association of the Great 
Lakes, protesting against certain provisions of the seamen's 
bill as they apply to the Great Lakes steamers; to the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. DALE: Petition of E. C. Stearns & Co., of Syracuse, 
N. X., favoring the passage of the bill for 1-cent letter postage; 
to the Committee-on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. DANFORTH: Petition of the Rochester Credit Men's 
Association, of Rochester, N. Y., relative to legislation in the 
matter of flood prevention and control; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. DYER: Petition of the Benoist Aircraft Co., of St. 
Louis, Mo., favoring the passage of bill (H. R. 3393) relative to 
earrying of mail by aeroplane; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

Also, memorial of the Kansas City Association of Credit Men 
and the Twentieth Century Club, of Detroit, Mich., favoring 
legislation for flood control of the Mississippi Valley; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 

Also, petitions of sundry business people of St. Louis, Mo., 
protesting against the passage of the seamen’s bill in its pres- 
ent form; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

Also, petition of the Twentieth Century Club, of Detroit, 
Mich., protesting against the use of the Hetch Hetchy Valley 
for a water supply for San Francisco, Cal. ; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

Also, petition of Building Trades’ Council of St. Lonis, Mo., 
and vicinity, favoring an investigation by Congress of the rates 
charged by the Keokuk Light & Power Co,; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. } 

Also, petition of Journeymen Plasterers’ International Associa- 
tion, and Operative Plasterers and Lathers’ Association, Local 
Union No. 96, favoring the passage of a bill to regulate plaster- 
ing in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 

By Mr. HAMLIN: Papers to accompany bill (H. R. 9379) to 
pension Minnie S. Rector; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 


By Mr. HOBSON: Petition of F. S. Magruder and 250 others, 
of New Jersey, asking a hearing on the antiliquor amendment 
to the Constitution; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KEATING: Petition of citizens of Denver, Colo., 
favoring the passage of a bill granting pensions to the members 
of the United States Military Telegraph Corps for services ren- 
dered in the Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MacDONALD: Petition of the Detroit Hotel Associa- 
tion, favoring amendment of Senate bill 136 in the portion ap- 
plicable to the traffic on the Great Lakes; to the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

Also, petition of the Trade and Labor Council of Houghton, 
Mich., and the Miners’ Union, Ishpeming, Mich., favoring the 
passage of House resolution 318 for a Federal investigation of 
the strikes in the copper country; to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. McCOY: Petition of the Board of Trade of Newark, 
N. J., favoring the passage of the Humphreys bill for preven- 
tion of floods on the Mississippi River; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. PALMER: Petition of the Erie Chamber of Com- 
merce, of Erie, Pa., protesting against the passage of the sea- 
men’s bill in its present form; to the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. SCULLY: Petitions of citizens of the third congres- 
sional district of the State of New Jersey, protesting against the 
passage of the seamen’s bill in its present form; to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petitions of citizens of Long Branch and the Highlands, 
N. J., protesting against the passsage of the seamen’s bill 
in its present form; to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

Also, petition of the Board of Trade of Newark, N. J., favor- 
ing the passage of a bill to prevent floods on the Mississippi 
River; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


By Mr. SELDOMRIDGE: Petitions of sundry business firms 
of Denver, Littleton, and Pueblo, Colo., favoring the passage of 
the Bartlett bill for 1-cent letter postage; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. TUTTLE: Petition of board of commissioners of Long 
Branch, N. J., protesting against the passage of Senate bill 136, to 
increase the equipment and crews on all boats; to the Commit- 
tee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petition of Elizabeth (N. J.) Board of Trade, favoring 
the passage of legislation for the construction of the New 
Jersey ship canal; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
of Morris County, N. J., favoring the passage of the Kenyon red- 
light bill; to the Committee on the District of Colambia. 

Also, petition of the New Jersey Society, Daughters of the 
Revolution, favoring the passage of legislation for the publi- 
cation of the records of the American Revolution; to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 

Also, petition of Board of Trade of Passaic, N. J., favoring the 
appointment of a commission to report a plan for national aid 
to vocational education; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the Wednesday Morning Club, of Crawford, 
N. J., protesting against the legislation granting San Francisco 
the use of the waters of the Hetch Hetchy Valley; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. VARE: Petition of citizens of Philadelphia, Pa., favor- 
ing the passage of legislation to pension telegraph operators who 
sea during the Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. WOODRUFF: Petition of Bay City (Mich.) Trades 
Council, protesting against threatened deportation of citizens 
of the upper peninsula of Michigan in connection with the 
strikes in the copper mines; to the Committee on Labor. 


SENATE, 
Sarurpay, December 13, 1913. 


The Senate met at 10 o'clock a. m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bacon Jackson Owen Smith, S. C. 
Brady James Page Smoot 
Brandegee Johnson Perkins Sterling 
Bristow Jones Pomerene Stone 
Bryan Kenyon Ransdell Swanson 
Burleigh Kern Reed Thomas 
Burton La Follette Robinson ‘Thompson 
Clapp Lane oot Thornton 
Clark, Wyo. Lea Saulsbury Townsend 
Crawford McCumber Shafroth Vardaman 
Cummins Martin, Va. Sheppard Walsh 
Dillingham Martine, N. J. Sherman Weeks 
Gallinger Myers Shields Works 
Gronna Norris Shively 

Hollis O'Gorman Simmons 

Hughes Overman Smith, Ga. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce the necessary absence 
of my colleague [Mr. Cunnerson]. He is paired with the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. bu Pont]. This announcement 
may stand for the day. 

Mr. WEEKS. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Loban!] is absent on account of illness and to have this state- 
ment stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-one Senators have an- 
swered to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The Sec- 
retary will read the Journal of the proceedings of the preced- 
ing day. 

The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 


TRAVEL OF EMPLOYEES OF DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE (H. DOC. 
NO. 469). 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
communication from the Secretary of Agriculture, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a statement showing in detail the travel from 
Washington to points outside the District of Columbia per- 
formed by officers and employees (other than special agents, in- 
spectors, and employees in the discharge of their regular duties 
which require constant travel) of the Department of Agriculture 
during the fiscal year 1913. The communication and accompany- 
ing paper need not be printed, but will be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
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DECEMBER 13, 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE RAILROAD (s. DOC. No. 311). 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Chair lays before the Senate a 
communication from the Interstate Commerce 
transmitting, in response to a resolution of August 6, 1918, copies 
of telegrams recentiy exchanged between the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the general counsel of the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad with reference to certain features of the in- 
vestigation connected with the resolution. The communication 
and accompanying papers will be printed and will lie on the 
table for the present, as the Chair dees not know to what cem- 
mittee the author of the resolution desires it to be referred. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed the fol- 
lowing bills and joint resolution, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate: 

H. R. 888. An act for the relief of H. C. Hodges, H. A. Powell, 
John Smith, and Joseph Ridley; 

H. R. 3638. An act providing for the issuance of patent to Joe 
Joubert ; 

H. R. 10138. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
war; and 

H. J. Res. 165. Joint resolution for recognition of the service of 
the late David Du B. Gaillard, lieutenant colonel, Corps of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, as a member of the Isthmian Canal 
Commission, and for the relief of Mrs. Katherine Davis Gaillard. 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED. 

The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled joint resolution (H. J. Res. 164) author- 
izing the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of the House to 
pay the officers and employees of the Senate and Fouse, includ- 
ing the Capitol police, their respective salaries for the month of 
December, 1913, on the 20th day of said month, and it was there- 
upon signed by the Vice President. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. ROOT presented a memorial signed by the president of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, remonstrating 
against the use of the word “Letters” by a society called the 
American Academy of Arts and Letters, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Library. 

Mr. WEEKS presented a petition of the congregation of the 
Grace Methodist Episcopal Church of Springfield, Mass., praying 
for the passage of the so-called antipolygamy bill, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of the New England Shoe 
Wholesalers’ Association, remonstrating against the enactment 
of any pure shoe or pure goods law, which was referred to the 
Committee on Manufactures. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan presented resolutions adopted by the 
Michigan State Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, at its annual 
meeting at Flint, Mich., favoring the adoption of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution granting the right of suffrage to 
women, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

BANKING AND CURRENCY. 


Mr. McLHAN. I have received two brief letters from promi- 
nent bankers of Hartford, Conn., which I send to the desk and 
ask to have read. The first paragraph of the letter from the 
Connecticut Trust & Safe Deposit Co. is personal, and I ask 
that it may be omitted in the reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The Secretary read the letters, as follows: 

MECHANICS’ SAVINGS BANK, 
Hartford, Conn., December 11, 1918. 
Hon. GEORGE P. MCLEAN, 


U 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR: I was greatly pleased to read in yesterday’s Courant 
your speech in the Senate Tuesday night on the reac bill. If we 
must have some change in the currency question—and I do not see the 
necessity as others—I have not from the time of the first suggestion 
of regional banks thought well of that system. While I am not wholly 
wedded to a central bank as time goes on, if we must have a change, 
I much prefer the latter. I well understand the make-up of Congress, 
and have sometimes been surprised that the minor interests have been 
able to check mischievous 1 lation so long. A settlement of the 
currency question might—and I believe will—help business, which is in 
bad shape throughout the entire United States. 

ours, truly, 
W. W. JACOBS, Treasurer, 
CONNECTICUT Trust & Sare Deposit Co., 
Hartford, Conn., December 20, 1913. 


Hon. Gerora» P. MCLEAN, 
United States Senate, Waskington, D. C. 
Mr Dran SENATOR: © „„ The central-bank idea is the only ideal 
and practical one. It has been. tested by all the t nations of 


financial importance in the world and found to be the true safeguard 
and remedy and reliance against financial storms, depressions, and 


crises. I know thinks Hill was really 
capable man on financial questions; so did the Connecticut Bankers’ 
Association, when they unanimously approyed the Aldrich bill; and so 


that so (Z. J.), who a very 


yours, x. 

I have been in 
forwarded as to hear 
and very much indeed 
Mr. OWEN 1 


to thank you for the 
before the Senate commi 
or the copies of the curr 
TCHCOCK, 


which you have 
on this question, 
bilis oe a by 


0 Mr. H As to myself, I e that the en 
bil or the Glass bill, if passed, 1 create a financial disturbance. 
And I doubt if there will not be a stampede of national Institutions to 

0 under State charters. Our own commissioners, one of 
whom, as you know, is a Democrat and a Wilson man, told me that 


small already had twenty-odd a cations for 
—.— est Rael 2 9 5 from Fes apse Banks, members of 1 155 ex- 
ressed the on of surrender: their national charter. ei 
af ake puje became a law. 15 s Aas e re 

won't annoy you further, because ow you nre busy; but I 

want to thank you, and in addition say I nowt express the thanks 
of the bankers of Hartford, without exception, for your courageous 
stand for sound currency and sound banking methods, and I am, 

Yours, respectfully, 

Mios H. WHAPLES. 


BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ROOT: 

A bill (S. 3672) for the cession to the State of New York, 
in exchange for the lands required for the project approved by 
Congress March 4, 1913, of certain lands in the bed of the Har- 
lem Ship Canal, heretofore ceded to the United States, free of 
cost, and now to be abandoned for the more direct channel; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S. 3673) to appoint Jere Maupin a passed assistant 
paymaster on the retired list of the Navy; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. WALSH: 

A bill (S. 3674) validating certain homestead entries (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Public Lands. 

A bill (S. 3675) for the relief of Benjamin Musselman. (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JACKSON: 

A bill (S. 3676) granting an increase of pension te Junius 
Thomas Turner; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WORKS: 

A bill (S. 3677) granting to Allan C. Rush the right of way 
and other privileges for the construction of a suspension bridge 
across the waters of San Francisco Bay, Cal.; to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

By Mr. CUMMINS: 

A bill (S. 3678) granting a pension to Elizabeth Wright (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: 

A bill (S. 3679) granting a pension to Mollie E. Strickland; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KENYON: 

A bill (S. 3680) granting an increase of pension to Henry 
J. Groves; to the Commitee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BURLEIGH: 

A bill (S. 3681) granting a pension to Sibae S. Andrews; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WEEKS: 

A bill (S. 3682) to authorize the purchase of certain lands 
in the District of Alaska; to the Committee on Territories. 

By Mr. McLEAN: 

A bill (S. 3683) granting an increase of pension to Mary H. 
Bacon (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. BRADLEY: 

A bill (S. 3684) granting an increase of pension to George 
M. E. Barnes (with accompanying papers) ; te the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. VARDAMAN: 

A bill (S. 3685) for the relief of the heirs of Duncan O. 
McLeod, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: 

A bill (S. 3686) to correct the military record of L, K. Oster- 
hout; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. O'GORMAN: 

A bili (S. 3687) grauting an increrse of pension to Weston P. 
Munroe; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PAGE: 

A bill (S. 3688) granting an increase of pension to Henry T. 
Peck (with accompanying papers); te the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

PARITY OF EXCHANGE BETWEEN GOLD AND SILVER USING COUNTRIES, 

Mr. THOMAS. I introduce a joint resolution and ask that it 
be read at length. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 89) for the appointment of an 
international commission to fix a parity of exchange between 
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gold and silver using countries was read the first time by its 
title and the second time at length, as follows: 
Whereas the purpose of H, R. 7837, now under consideration in the 


Senate, is to establish a permanent and satisfactory system of bank- 

ing and currency equal at all times to the y verted A of the Nation's 
economic and commercial requirements; and 

Whereas a system of banking and currency to be thoroughly efficient 


y 
a be adaptable as well to the needs of foreign and domestic trade; 


an 

Whereas the recent growth of our foreign trade justifies the assurance 
of its rapid and continuous expansion: an 
herens the markets of the world include China, Japan, Ingia, the 
Straits Settlements, Mexico, and South Amer which countries 
embrace nearly two-thirds of the human race and whose industrial 
and commercial affairs are transacted upon a silver basis, notwith- 
standing their nominal adoption of a gold standard ; and 

Whereas changes in the gold Price of silver bulllon causes constant and 
sometimes violent fluctuation in exchanges between gold and silver 
using countries, serious disturbing all current commercial transac- 
tions between them; and 

Whereas every fall in these exchanges pees as a bounty upon ex- 
ports from silver-using countries, and a burden upon imports to 
them from gold-using countries, thereby converting trade relations 
between them into a mere gamble in silver; and 

ace the United States and other ld- 


Whercas these conditions p i 
cul- 


standard countries at a great disadyantage in competition In a 
ture and manufacturing industries, and have for years stimulated the 
transfer of such industries from gold-using countries to silver-using 
countries, where the price of wages and raw materials haye under- 
gone no change during the t half century; and 

Whereas the efforts of Great Britain to overcome these evils in India 
by placing that great dependency upon a “ gold-exchange basis" and 
by Government coinage of the rupee, whose exchan. value it has 
vainly sought to maintain by law, have resulted disastrously and 
eansed a constantly increasing drainage of gold from England to 
apai, where it disappears from the channels of trade and exchange; 


an 

Whereas in consequence of such fallure Great Britain has created a 
royal commission, now sitting at Whitehall, to “inquire into the 
measures taken by the Indian Government to maintain the exchange 
value of the rupee in pursuance of or bass soqger sky to the recom- 
mendations of the Indian currency committee of 1898, and whether 
the existing practice in these matters is conducive to the interests 
of India," thus indicating the gravity of trade and currency condi- 
tions, caused by the dislocation of exc and evidenced by the 
partial destruction of India’s foreign e and her absorption of 


gold; and 

Whereas the problems submitted to sald royal commission for solu- 
tion are of common international concern, affecting the trade and 
menacing the gold reserves of all nations; and 

Whereas no national system of banking and currency, however sound, 
ean fully save the ple while international trade is subject to con- 
sean’ and violent fluctuations of international exchange: Therefore 

t 


Resolved, etc., That the President be empowered to suggest to the 
Governments of Great Britain, Germany, and ce the appointment 
of delegates by them and by the United States to an International con- 
ference to consider and recommend to their gs asec Governments a 
common pan and method by which a parity or ty of exchange ae 
be cstablished between them and the silver-using nations of the world. 

Resolved further, That when and as soon as any two of said Gov- 
ernments shall favorably respond, the President is hereby authorized 
to appoint delegates to such conference, not to exceed five in number, 
and who shall Cry nape to represent the United States thereat, 
and who shall report to the President the result of their deliberations, 
with such recommendations as they shall deem essential to the accom- 
plishment of the end desired. 

Resolved further, That the sum of $100,000, out of any money 
otherwise appropriated, be appropriated to pay the —.— of 
delegates so be appointed by the President to said conference, 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President, inasmuch as the subject mat- 
ter of the preamble and resolution just read is very intimately 
related to and connected with the currency bill now before the 
Senate, I desire to give notice that after the close of the routine 
business on Tuesday morning I will speak upon the subject 
covered by the resolution just read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will lie on the 
table. 


not 
the 


OMNIBUS CLAIMS BILL, 


Mr. SMOOT submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the omnibus claims bill, which was referred to the 
Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. BRADLEY submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the omnibus claims bill, which was referred to 
the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 

AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION WORK. 


Mr. JACKSON submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 3091) to provide for cooperative 
agricultural extension work between the agricultural colleges 
in the several States receiving the benefits of an act of Congress 
approved July 2, 1862, and of acts supplementary thereto, and 
the United States Department of Agriculture, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table and be printed. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 

The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred to the Committee on Public Lands: 

H. R. 888. An act for the relief of H. C. Hodges, H. A. Powell, 
John Smith, and Joseph Ridley; and 

$ £ H. R. 3038. An act providing for the issuance of patent to Joe 
oubert. 


H. R. 10138. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War, and cer- 
tain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of 
said war, was read twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

H. J. Res. 165. Joint resolution for recognition of the service 
of the late David Du B. Gaillard, lieutenant colonel, Corps 
of Engineers, United States Army, as a member of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission, and for the relief of Mrs. Katherine Davis 
Gaillard, was read twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interoceanic Canals, 


BANKING AND CURRENCY. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning business is closed. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I move that the banking bill be taken up 
for consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
hears none. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7837) to provide for the establish- 
ment of Federal reserve banks, for furnishing an elastice cur- 
rency, affording means of rediscounting commercial paper, and 
to establish a more effective supervision of banking in the 
United States, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WEEKS. Will the Senator from Iowa yield to me 
for a notice? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, presuming that evening ses- 
sions are to be continued indefinitely, I wish to announce that 
next Tuesday evening, after the convening of the Senate, I 
shall address the Senate in opposition to the guaranteeing of 
bank deposits. y 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, when the Senate adjourned 
last evening I had finished an avalysis of this bill, so far as its 
requirement of the investment of a certain portion of the capi- 
tal of the national banks in the Federal reserve banks is con- 
cerned. I had shown that it constituted a mandate upon theso 
banks to take a part of their property, being private property, 
and invest it in the stock of the reserve banks which is, as will 
be admitted, private property. I was about to turn to certain 
deelsions of the Supreme Court of the United States in order 
to see what application has been made of the principle which 
I invoke, but before I do that I desire to submit certain illus- 
trations, certain instances, which I think will serve to give us 
a clearer idea of what is proposed in this bill. 

Not very long ago we became very much interested in re- 
adjusting the finances, which had become somewhat disordered, 
of our sister Republics of Honduras and Nicaragua, and there 
seemed to be some difficulty in providing a market for their 
bonds or in helping those countries to find a market for their 
bonds, Suppose that Congress were to declare that the national 
banks of the United States should take a portion of their capi- 
tal and invest it in the bonds of Honduras or of Nicaragua 
or in the bonds that may be issued by the revolutionists in 
Mexico or by the established government in Mexico, if there 
be one. I have heard it said the banks would not suffer, be- 
cause they could either so invest their money or surrender their 
charters. I should like to know whether it is believed that the 
Congress of the United States could require the capital of our 
national banks to be invested in securities such as I have de- 
scribed; yet our power over the national banks is just the same 
with respect to investments of that character as to investment 
in a Federal reserve bank. 

I am not saying that necessarily a law of that sort would be 
tested by the same considerations that a law of the kind now 
before us would meet when submitted to a judicial tribunal. 

I am only saying that the answer that the banks can either 
quit or make the investment required by the statute is not a 
good answer to the suggestion I haye made. I do not believe 
there is a lawyer here, or a layman either, who would insist 
that it is within our power to compel our national banks to take 
the bonds of any such government as I have named. 

Moreover, suppose that, instead of requiring the investment 
in the Federal reserve banks, we were to say that a certain 
proportion of the capital of the banks should be invested in the 
publie utility corporations of the communities in which the 
banks are located, in street railways bonds, water company 
bonds, electrie-light bonds, or in private enterprises in the local- 
ity of their banks, in order, ns it might be alleged, to preserve 
the prosperity and the stability of business in the United States, 
after all, it being simply a requirement that the private property 
of one corporation be exchanged for the private property of an- 


Is there objection? The Chair 
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other corporation, both being public in one sense and both being 
private in another; or suppose that in the District of Columbia 
we had two street railway corporations. I think no one will 
question that our power over street railway corporations in the 
District is as comprehensive, as fundamental, as our power over 


national banks. We have a power over them not only because 
we created them, but because they are engaged in a business 
that subjects them and their property to public regulation and 
control. We baye the power of amendment, of alteration, and 
of repeal. Suppose one of these street railway companies were 
on the point of bankruptcy and that it were necessary, in order 
that the public might be served as it has been served heretofore, 
that this weak and failing corporation be strengthened, do you 
believe that Congress has the constitutional power to say that 
one of the street railway companies shall take a million dollars 
of its capital and invest it in the stock of the weaker street rail- 
way company; and if not, why not? Why can not Congress 
compel one of these public utility corporations to take its capital 
and invest it in the enterprise of its sister street railway com- 
pany? Do you think that it would be a sufficient answer if the 
railway company whose property was sought thus to be taken 
would say, “ We do not intend to do this; we will not do it; 
therefore, dissolution must follow“? I can not conceive that 
such a legal principle can be maintained in the Senate of the 
United States. 

Further, I will assume that no one will question that the 
power of 2 sovereignty over a railway corporation which it has 
crented is less than the power of the United States over the 
national banks. The power is of the same sort; it emanates 
from the same source; it is exercised for the same reason. Sup- 
pose that the State of Pennsylvania had incorporated both the 
Pennsylyania Railroad Co. and the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Co., do you believe that if the Legislature of Pennsylvania felt 
that it would promote the public welfare it could say that the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. shall take one-tenth, one-twentieth, 
one-half, or any other proportion of its capital and invest it in 
the stock of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co? If not, why 
not? If it can be done in one instance, why can it not be done 
in the other? Or, to take another illustration: New Jersey has 
incorporated many great corporations. Among them she has 
incorporated the United States Steel Corporation, and she has 
incorporated other companies engaged in the same business. 
She has reserved with respect to each of these companies the 
right to alter, amend, or repeal, precisely as we have reserved 
that right in the national banking act. Suppose that New Jer- 
sey felt that the United States Steel Corporation ought to lend 
some aid to the other corporations of that kind which had also 
been authorized within the State; suppose it should say that the 
great steel combination should take $5,000,000 or $10,000,000 of 
its capital and invest that in the capital stock- of the Lacka- 
wanna or some other steel corporation which had been organ- 
ized within that State. Is there a lawyer here who will say 
that the power of New Jersey over these two corporations is 
less than the power of Congress over the national banks? I 
fancy no one will assert a proposition of that kind. I instance 
these things only to show how futile it is for Congress to at- 
tempt to take the property of one corporation and transfer it to 
another. 

I can conceive, of course, a public necessity so great, so im- 
perative, that in the exercise of what is denominated as the 
police power the property of any person, the property of any 
corporation, can be taken and so used that the public interest 
will be promoted; but the Federal Government has no general 
police power. It has, however, a qualified and limited police 
power which pertains to the grants that have actually been 
made in the Constitution, and you, my fellow Senators, will have 
to meet this question if you pass the bill as it is now. You will 
be compelled to take the judgment of the Supreme Court of the 
United States upon this question, Is this amendment to the 
national banking laws such an amendment as is necessary, as is 
reasonable, as is requisite to carry out the purposes for which 
the national banks were organized? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr, CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. NORRIS. I realize, of course, the weight of the Senator's 
argument, but it has occurred to me that the illustrations he 
has given are not exactly in point. It is at least the theory of 
this bill, or these bills, I presume, that in requiring the banks to 
perform certain functions in regard to putting up the capital for 
the organization of these reserve banks they are belng required 
to do something that will make more effective the banking sys- 
tem in which each one of the banks has a vital interest. The 


illustrations the Senator has given of requiring one corporation 


to put up its money in another corporation, or buy stock in an- 
other, it seems to me do not have that particular item of con- 
nection with the original corporation. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I think the Senator from Nebraska is mis- 
taken in this respect: The power we exercise, if it can be 
validly exercised, is to promote the public welfare. That is the 
only way in which we get the right to take part of the capital 
of a national bank and give it to another institution. It is be- 
cause it will serve the public good. It might serve the public 
good to require the exchange of capital in the cases I have sug- 
gested quite as much as to require that one bank should give 
part of its property to another. 

I am using these illustrations, however, for one purpose, and 
one only. I haye heard it said. not only in the Senate Chamber 
but elsewhere, that this provision is valid, because if the national 
banks affected do not desire to surrender a part of their capital 
under the terms of this law they can cease to do business. In 
that respect the illustrations are exactly parallel, because in 
each of the other instances I have mentioned the corporations, 
if they are at liberty to surrender their public obligations, 
could cease to do business rather than to comply with the man- 
date of the statute. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think that is true; but I believe there can 
be no doubt that our power of regulation of corporations as to 
which we have a constitutional right to legislate must neces- 
sarily be limited to a regulation that would not be destructive 
of the property of a corporation or take its property without due 
process of law, even though we should conceive that it would 
be for the public good to do it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not believe that fact is sufficient to per- 
mit us to take the property. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. NORRIS. I simply wanted to call the attention of the 
Senator to the fact that the theory here is that this is a regula- 
tion that in the end will redound to the benefit of the corpors- 
tion whose property is taken. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is precisely the point. That is what 
we say; but we can not say that conclusively. 

Mr. NORRIS. I agree with that. Of course we could say 
that we believe it would have that result. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am appealing to my Democratice friends 
not to plunge the financial world of the United States into the 
confusion and uncertainty that would ensue if the validity of 
this statute should be called in question, and it remained for 
a judicial tribunal to say whether it was for the public welfare 
and necessary for the protection of the banks that a part of 
their capital should be taken and invested in the stock of 
another corporation. 

I do not say it is certain that the Supreme Court will ulti- 
mately decide that this provision is unconstitutional. I say 
we are putting ourselves in exactly the same attitude as though 
we were dealing with a railway company and were passing a 
legislative schedule of freight rates. We can no more do the 
one than the other free from judicial review. 

Suppose we were to pass a law for a railway company in 
our jurisdiction declaring that it should carry its freight for 
1 cent per hundred pounds. We have the power to pass the 
law, and if it is a fair regulation of the business it will stand; 
but if it is unfair and unnecessary and unjust, and if it takes 
the property of the railway company without just compensation, 
it takes it without due process of law, and the regulation will 
fail, I am appealing to my Democratic friends so that they 
will not confront the business of this country with the hazard 
and peril presented by the provision under discussion, when it 
is so easy to accomplish the same purpose without the danger 
involved in this particular bill. 

Mr. BORAH rose. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, without taking issue with the 
Senator upon the propositions he has been making, I desire to 
submit a proposition to him, in order that I may have his views 
upon it. 

Suppose we had practically no banking system at this time. 
Suppose we stood in the place where we did in 1862 and 1863, 
and were organizing a national banking system. Suppose no 
charters had been granted, no law providing for bank charters 
had been passed, would it not be within the power of Congress 
to say that the charters should have in them a provision with 
reference to the utilization of funds in the way in which it is 
sought to utilize them in this bill? 

As an original grant, we would have the right to put that pro- 
vision into the charter, and the individuals could accept the 
charter or not, as they saw fit. Now, then, if we could do that 
as an original proposition, have we not the right, under the 
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Ynaueurate this system by requiring them to do this, leaving it 
optional with them to decline to act under their charters or to 
accept the terms the Government imposes upon them, for the 
‘reason that the Government may grant charters upon such 
terms as the Government sees fit? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. BORAH. And individuals may avail themselves of the 
corporate rights and become a corporation or not, just as they 
see fit? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Undoubtedly the Senator from Idaho an- 
nounces a correct principle. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Allow me first to answer the suggestion of 
the Senator from Idaho, then I will yield. 

Unquestionably, when the Jaw authorizing the organization 
of national banks was originally passed it could have been pro- 
vided that their capital should be inyested in anything. It 
could have been provided that it should be invested in lands in 
Alaska, in coal mines, in gold mines, or in any other security 
which the Government might have thought it wise to require. 
These banks, however, have been organized, These people have 
contributed their capital. It is already in existence. It is al- 
ready the property of the national banks. It does not follow 
because that could have been done originally that it can be 
done now. 

If we were authorizing the organization of a railroad com- 
pany we could say, “ You must carry freight for a farthing a 
pound, and you must carry passengers for half a cent a mile,” 
and if the railway corporation organized and accepted those 
terms it would be compelled to do so. After the railway cor- 
poration has been organized without such a requirement, how- 
ever, after its capital has been invested, after it has entered 
upon its business, then we can not say, although it is a legisla- 
tive act, that the railway freight rate shall be a farthing a 
‘pound or the passenger rate shall be half a.cent a mile without 
subjecting ourselves to judicial review, and upon that judicial 
review the question will be, Is the legislative act a fair and a 
reasonable one? Does it take property that has been acquired 
by the railway company and use it without just compensation? 
Just so with the national banks. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I must yield now to the Senator from Min- 
nesota, who was on his feet a moment ago. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, it seems to me the real ques- 
tion is this: While undoubtedly it is true that in the first in- 
stance, in creating these national-bank associations, the Govern- 
ment could impose these conditions, because it would be optional 
then whether persons would take cut a charter under such a 
Jaw or not, here is a case where a national bank has taken 
out a charter for 20 years or has renewed it for 20 years, under 
existing law. ‘That charter has run, let us say, for 10 years, 
and has 10 years more of life. In such a case, can you say to 
such a corporation, duly incorporated under existing law, with- 
out any such condition in the law: “You must cease to live. 
We will cut you off for fhe next 10 years unless you go into this 
new system and subscribe”? 

Is not that taking the property of the bank without its con- 
sent? Is it not depriving it of a constitutional right without 
due process of law? 

I submit that question to the Senator. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is just what I am trying to establish. 

Mr. THOMAS, Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am very much interested in the Senator's 
argument, because, like all arguments he makes upon these 
questions of constitutional construction, what he says is worthy 
of profound consideration. I assume the Senator is familiar 
with the decision of the Supreme Court in what are known as 
the Bank-Guaranty cases? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have the case before me. 

Mr. THOMAS. I should be very glad to hear the Senator's 
views as to that phase of this discussion. 

For example, my recollection of those decisions is that it is 
within the general police or supervisory powers of a State to 
require State banks to contribute out of their deposits or their 
property a certain percentage to a common fund for a general 
guaranty. Now, by parity of reasoning, by analogy of process, 
why can not the Congress of the United States impose upon 
national banks the obligation of subscribing out of their re- 
sources, Upon certain conditions, to a certain fund—for that is 
practically what it is—which is represented in stock, which in 


turn represents a new bank or a new system of banks which it 
is the purpose of this bill to create? 
Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I shall presently consider the 


Oklahoma bank guaranty case, but I now remind the Senator 
from Colorado of this fundamental principle: The Government 
can take all the property it wants to take by way of taxation. 
It can destroy all the property it desires to destroy under a 
police power for the health and morals and safety of the people 
of the country. It can not take private property in any other 
way than through the taxing power or through the exercise of 
the police power for the safety of the morals and health of the 
people, save through the power of eminent domain; that is, the 
power to take private property for a public use upon giving 
just compensation for it. When it exercises the latter author- 
ity Congress can not determine what the just compensation 
shall be. That is purely a judicial procedure, and we can only 
create the procedure by which the just compensation is to be 
ascertained. 

Mr. THOMAS. But the Senator would not, I suppose, say 
that a State requirement that banks shall contribute to a com- 
mon fund for guaranty purposes would be the taking or the 
destruction of property. It would be merely the devotion of it 
to a certain use in connection with the general scheme of bank- 
ing. 

Mr. CUMMINS. If I have time, I shall try to distinguish 
between the quality and kind of power exercised by the State 
of Oklahoma and the power we are attempting to exercise here 
in exchanging the money of the bank for the stock of another 
corporation; but I am sure the Senator from Colorado will 
instinctively see the difference between the two kinds of power 
or authority. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Before the Senator leaves the point under 
discussion, I wish to make an inquiry that I think will tend 
to supplement the already very clear and forceful statement 
by which he has fortified his proposition. 

I will inquire if, from the point of view from which we must 
consider it, a bank is not made up of its shareholders in the 
matter of pecuniary interest or private ownership. ‘The share- 
holders select the officers. We must not fail to distinguish here 
between the officers of a bank and the shareholders, who are 
7 reality the owners of the entity known as a corporation, the 

A part of the assets of these shareholders is invested in 
bonds with circulating-note privileges. I wish to ask the Sen- 
ator if he will not permit me to supplement his statement by a 
reference to the daily statement of the condition of the United 
States Treasury at the close of business December 9, 1913, in 
which it appears that among the bonds held for national banks 
to secure circulation are $604,405,200 worth of 2 per cent 1930 
United States bonds. 

These constitute more than 80 per cent of the total number of 
bonds now held to secure the whole amount of bank circulation. 
This number of 2 per cent bonds in reality are owned by and 
are the assets of the shareholder. I ask the Senator whether 
the compulsory retirement of a bank, if it failed to enter the 
system proposed in this bill, would not in effect operate upon 
the private ownership of these shareholders and to that degree 
withdraw the circulating-note privilege which they have on this 
investment of more than 80 per cent of the total Dumber of 
bonds held? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Undoubtedly. That is one of the: conse- 
quences of extorting the capital from the banks and investing it 
in the stock of the Federal reserve board instead of permitting 
it to continue in the 2 per cent bonds which have the circulating 
privilege. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Did I correctly understand the Senator 
from Iowa to say that one of the essentials in taking property 
by order of the Government is necessity? Must necessity -exist 
in order to justify the public appropriation of private property, 
even with just compensation? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. But I will say that the necessity 
for taking is determined by the legislative branch of the Goy- 
ernment, and can not, I think, be questioned when once exer- 
cised, but the ascertainment of the compensation is not legis- 
lative. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Thus,if there is a certain piece of property 
which must unavoidably be used to accomplish a certain pur- 
pose, that particular piece of property can be taken. But now 


I ask the Senator, is it competent for Congress to pass an act 
arbitrarily levying upon the capital of these banks when it is 
open to demonstration and admitted that the capital may be 
procured from other sources at a lower rate of interest volun- 
tarily? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not think it is within the power of 
Congress to do so. If this bill is passed and it ever comes 
under the view of the court the test of this provision will be 
whether it is fair and reasonable to require the national banks, 
which have already had their capital fully and efficiently in- 
vested, to surrender a part of that capital and give it into the 
keeping of another corporation, a private corporation, in order 
that it may be invested by that corporation. ‘That will be the 
question which the Supreme Court must decide. It will be pre- 
cisely as though we were to pass an act saying that a railroad 
company shall carry passengers at a quarter of a cent a mile. If 
that is reasonable and fair and promotes the public welfare and 
does not take the property of the railway company without just 
compensation it is a valid enactment. But if the court held that 
that is unreasonable and unfair and that it compels the railway 
company to use their property without receiving just compen- 
sation for it, then it will be held that it takes the property of 
the company without due process of law. That is just what will 
happen in the event that this bill shall pass. It simply submits 
the wisdom, the necessity of taking the property of the national 
banks for the purpose here indicated to the courts of the 
country, and I am protesting against entering that field of un- 
certainty and doubt. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, I should like to ask the Senator a further 
question. Has he examined the Owen draft of this bill to ob- 
serve that it not only proposes to take arbitrarily and under 
compulsion $50,000,000 of the capital and surplus of the national 
banks, but it provides that an additional $50,000,000 may be 
called for at any time when deemed necessary by the Federal 
board? i 

Mr. CUMMINS. I understand that that is the provision. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Does the Senator also understand that 
in addition to that the banks thus compelled to part with their 
cash capital are made liable for an additional $100,000,000, for 
which their credit is supposed to be pledged by this act? I ask 
the Senator what he thinks as to the difficulty of that situa- 
tion? 

Mr. CUMMINS. All the consequences of taking the capital 
and investing it in the stock of a Federal reserve bank, together 
with the necessity or want of necessity for so doing, together 
with the fairness or unfairness of so doing, the reasonableness 
or unreasonableness of so doing, will all fall under the judicial 
eye, and all these considerations will determine the ultimate 
decision of the court. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President 
Mr. CUMMINS, I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It seems to me that the illustrations which 
the Senator has given are not at all in point in relation to this 
bill. If there is one thing that is conceded universally by 
every Member of the Senate, it is the necessity for the three 
fundamentals of this bill—the discount market for drafts, the 
mobilization of reserves, and the elasticity of the currency. 
There is not a single man upon the floor of the Senate who has 
not conceded that. 

Now, requiring the bank to subscribe for the capital stock of 
the Federal reserve bank is a step in the matter of safety for 
the national bank itself. It is just as much so as requiring a 
national bank to increase its reserves. Suppose Congress should 
say, “ We think these national banks carry too small reserves.” 
Is there any doubt but that the Congress of the United States 
could require them to keep more reserves? There is no doubt 
about that. The tribunal from which there is no appeal is the 
Congress of the United States. It has a right to determine that 
matter. 

Now, as an illustration take the question of country banks. 
The tables now show that they have been keeping for the past 
year 21 per cent of their deposits as reserves, either in the 
banks of reserve cities or in their own vaults. The requirement 
of the law is only 15 per cent. Suppose Congress should say, 
We find that a majority of the banks do that and the reserves 
ought to be increased to 21 per cent, 6 per cent more. upon all 
their deposits. Could there be any doubt but that the Congress 
of the United States would have a right to say, For the safety 
of the system which we have created we will require them to 
keep increased reserves? As to the amount of those reserves, 
of course, if perhaps it related to a question of absolute un- 
reasonableness, it might be held in some way to be unconstitu- 
tional, but so long as it is within the domain of reason there 
can be no question of the power of the Government to require 
an increase of the reserves. 
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Now, you can readily see this is an insignificant matter com- 
pared to requiring 6 per cent more reserves upon the deposits 
of the banks. One is about ten times as great as the other. If 
the Government has a right to require a safety provision that 
will cost the banks ten times as much, surely it would have a 
right in the same manner, for the safety of the bank, as to its 
own corporation, to require it to contribute 6 per cent of 
capital and surplus, or 3 per cent, whichever the bill may 
require, and that is the difference between the Hitchcock bill and 
the Owen bill. It is the same thing in principle. 

It seems to me if the Government has a right to require in- 
creased reserves or that they shall go out of the system, surely 
it can require them to contribute for the same purpose, namely, 
the safety of their banks to a reserve bank which is created 
by the Government under the supervision by the board of con- 
trol appointed by the Government. It seems to me in the 
same way, in the interest of the preservation of the funds of 
the people for the purpose of making the banks themselves more 
safe, we have a right to prescribe this to them and to say 
if you do not subscribe you must forfeit your charter or take 
out a State charter. 8 y 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not doubt the right of the Government 
to increase the percentage of reserves that may be held in a 
bank, but the reserves are a margin of safety, and they con- 
stitute a proportion of the deposits that are made by the people 
who bring in their money to the bank. The capital is quite a 
different thing. The capital is the money contributed by the 
people who own the bank, and the success of their venture de- 
pends upon the ‘vay in which the bank is managed. 

I can give the Senator an illustration in a moment that will 
indicate the difference between reserves and capital. Suppose 
Congress were to come to the conclusion that national banks 
should not receive any. interest whatever upon their capital, 
I ask the Senator from Colorado whether he thinks it is within 
the power of Congress to say that hereafter no part of the 


banking capital of the United States shall be loaned at interest 


or to say that all of it shall be loaned without any interest 
whatever? If not, why not? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Of course one can conceive an absolutely 
ridiculous condition that may raise a question of doubt. But 
I want to ask with respect to that could not the United States 
Government in the framing of a national bank system have 
prescribed that they shall make nothing upon the capital stock? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Precisely so. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It could be done? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Undoubtedly. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. There is no question of it. There is con- 
tained in the national-bank act a provision that any part or 
portion of the act is subject to repeal, to modification, or to 
changes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Yes. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The condition upon which the bank comes 
in is simply a condition of subscribing to the capital stock of 
the Federal reserve bank. If it goes out of the system, it loses 
no money. It can organize a State bank as well as not. Its 
name is something to them, it is true, and yet at the same time 
the name by which they get the standing of the bank comes 
from the very law itself. It seems to me if they have a right 
to prescribe in the first instance that the law is subject to modi- 
fication, repeal, or change, they surely could prescribe the con- 
ditions which the Senator has stated. Of course, it is an 
extreme case. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. í 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It seems to me when you compare the 
provision of the present bill with the illustration that you have 
made, namely, as to the United Steel Co. being required to sub- 
scribe to the capital stock of another steel company, or to buy 
its bonds, there can be no similarity, because it is not the same 
power that is invoked. You are invoking the police power 
whenever you attempt to deal with a private corporation. The 
national bank is a creature of the United States Congress, and 
it has reserved the right to modify, change, or repeal the law 
creating it, 

Mr. CUMMINS. Is not the United States Steel Corporation 
a creature of the State of New Jersey? And has it not reserved 
the right to alter and amend or repeal its charter? ; 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes; but this is not upon that basis. The 
steel company is not a quasi public corporation; it is a private 
corporation, and you would have to change the entire system of 
your laws. } 

Now, take the very requirement of the national-bank act, where 
national banks are required to keep 5 per cent of their circula- 
tion in lawful money in the yaults of the United States Treasury. 
That Congress can require. Then if Congress desires to in- 
crease it to a much larger amount there is no question but that 
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it can do it. I do not suppose the Senator contends that it can 
not. That is the burden that is being imposed upon them. But 
these banks are the creatures of the Congress; and that being 
the case, the right to repeal, modify, and change being in the 
jaw, it is simply an amendment by general law, and conse- 
quently it is proper to make it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Then I assume the Senator from Colorado 
would say that in view of the fact that the Government of the 
United States organized the Union Pacific Railway Co. a long 
time ago and gave it the right in its charter to charge reason- 
able sums for transportation of freight and passengers, but 
reserving the right to alter, amend, or repeal its charter, after 
the road was built it could say to the railroad: “ You must 
carry freight and passengers for nothing, because we would 
have had the right to impose that condition originally.” Does 
the Senator from Colorado believe that a provision of that kind 
would have been a constitutional exercise of the power? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I am not prepared to say whether that 
would be constitutional or not, because there is some question 
about it. It is an extreme case. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am glad that the Senator from Colorado 
is logical. : 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will say that when the Union Pacific 
Railroad Co. fails to comply with the provision of its charter 
its land and its railroad are not confiscated by the Government; 
it can still operate. It can file its charter under State laws, and 
consequently can operate just the same. If it does not want to 
operate under the United States charter, it has a perfect right 
to go to the State and exercise that right. Consequently I doubt 
yery much whether the courts would hold that was confiscatory. 

Mr. CUMMINS. When there have been numberless statutes 
almost passed by States fixing railway rates, water rates, gas 
rates over corporations within the jurisdiction of the States, 
corporations over which they had the same supreme control 
that we have here in a corporation that we create, how does it 
happen that the statutes and regulations have from time to 
time been declared unconstitutional? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Because they are confiscatory. 
the reason. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Do you think it would be confiscatory to 
say that the Union Pacific Railroad Co. should do business for 
nothing? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. If it did, it would be illegal. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I understand the Senator from Colorado 
says it would not be unconstitutional; that the Union Pacific 
Railroad could simply quit doing business. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I thought you were referring to carrying 
United States troops or something of that kind over their line. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I was referring to all its business, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Of course that would be confiscatory. 
There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Why is it unconstitutional to confiscate the 
property of a corporation that we have created? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Because it is in violation of the provision 
of the Constitution. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Can not the corporation quit? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Certainly it can. There is no doubt that 
the courts would be very reluctant to hold that a requirement 
by the Congress of the United States was absolutely confisca- 
tory; but when you talk about providing 6 and 3 per cent of 
the capital stock of a national bank as confiscatory, that is 
not within the same line of reasoning. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have not been speaking about the inade- 
quacy of the dividend rate. I am speaking about our power- 
lessness to take the property of one person and transfer it to 
another. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. But you admit that to a limited extent 
that can be done, because you admit that the reserves can be 
increased. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not admit that the reserves can be 
taken from one corporation and compulsorily put in another 
private corporation. I do admit that under the bill proposed 
by the Senator from Nebraska a reserve can be taken from a 
national bank and put in a governmental corporation, exercising 
a governmental function, purely public. I do not concede that 
the reserve can be taken from the one, the private corporation, 
the national bank, and put at the hazard of the business of an- 
other private corporation. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. But it is not a private corporation. 
There are three Federal directors upon it—— 

Mr, CUMMINS. I submit it is a private corporation. 

Mr. SHAFROTH,. And, besides that, they have a Federal 
reserve board that controls every action upon the part of the 
Federal reserye banks. 


That is 


Mr. CUMMINS. They have a Federal reserve board, as 
was said, and so well said here yesterday, I think, by the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burron], that presides over these pri- 
vate corporations—private in the sense of being subject only 
to control—presides over them in just the same way that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission presides over railway com- 
panies. It will regulate and control them; it will compel them 
under the law to do this or that; but they are private corpora- 
tions; and you propose to take not only the banking capital of 
one private corporation and give it to another, subject to all 
the hazards of the business of the latter corporation, but you 
propose to take the reserves of the national banks and subject 
them to the vicissitudes of a private business. Suppose that 
the Federal reserve bank fail—and it can fail; it engages in 
business; I do not think there is great likelihood that it will 
fail, but it can fail—what, then, becomes of the reserye which 
the Government has required the national banks to deposit in 
it? Does the Government guarantee it? Does it assure its 
final repayment to the bank? No. The Government of the 
United States has no more power or right, legal or moral, to 
take the reserve of a national bank and put it into another pri- 
vate corporation, than it would have to put it into the posses- 
sion of the Senator from Colorado—not one whit. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The difference between us is that the Sen- 
ator construes this Federal reserve bank as a private corpora- 
tion, while I contend that it is a public corporation. It is true 
that the banks will have a majority of the directors upon it; 
but at the same time there are three directors to be appointed 
by the Government, subject to review by the Federal reserye 
beard, consisting of nine appointed by the President. 

Mr. CUMMINS. It is a public corporation in the sense that 
we have a right to regulate and control it; it is a private cor- 
poration in the sense that it is managed by private interests 
and the profits are paid to private property. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It seems to me that when the Senator 
takes the position that we can not require these reserves to be 
put into the Federal reserve banks he is departing from all 
three of these bills. The House bill requires it, the Hitchcock 
bill requires it, and the Owen bill requires it. That is one of 
the common points upon which we have all agreed. 

Mr. CUMMINS. No. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Is it possible that it is unconstitutional 
to require that? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not think it is unconstitutional in the 
Hitchcock bill. The Federal reserve bank in the Hitchcock bill 
is merely a governmental function; it is not a private corpora- 
tion in any sense whatever. Therein lies the great distinction. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lewis in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Iowa yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do. 

Mr. WALSH. I desire to inquire of the Senator if I was 
correct in understanding him to say that it is within the power 
of Congress immediately, to-day, to repeal the national bank- 
ing act, so that the bank charters will immediately expire? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I have no doubt of it. 

Mr. WALSH. I understood the Senator to say, further, that, 
in his judgment, it would be beyond the power of Congress to 
pass an act putting an option up to the national banks hereafter 
to loan their money without interest or to cease to uct as 
national banks? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I said that I believed it was beyond the 
power of Congress to prescribe that the capital now invested— 
the property of the national banks—should be loaned for 
nothing. 

Mr. WALSH. But are we to understand that the Senator, 
then, asserts that if they had the option either to loan their 
money for nothing or to cease to act as national banks that 
statute would be void? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I believe that we have no right to impose 
that option upon them. 

Mr. WALSH. Exactly. If we did it—and it is as incon- 
celvable that any bank would accept the right to loan its 
money without interest as it is to conceive that Congress would, 
in the first place, absolutely repeal the national banking act— 
the Senator from Iowa would not expect that any bank would 
continue as a national bank, would he? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not know how altruistic some of them 
might become. I would not care to speculate upon that. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
continue to yield to the Senator from Montana? 3 

Mr. CUMMINS. I hope the Senator from Montana. will ex- 
cuse me if I insist on going on. I am already trespassing upon 
the time which ought to be occupied by the Senator from New 
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York [Mr. Roor], who gave notice of his intention to speak 
this morning. I am only trying to finish what I began saying 
yesterday. : 

Mr. WALSH. I merely wished to ask the Senator if he now 
notices any distinction at all in substance and effect between 
those two acts, one absolutely repealing the national-banking 
act 

Mr. CUMMINS. The distinction is so broad and obvious that 
it must be observable to any person. I admit that Congress 
cun repeal the law, and in that way all national banks must 
cease to do business. 

Mr. WALSH. But it can not do it in any other way. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I do not at all admit that Congress can 
pass 2 law which shall declare that if each national bank does 
not within three days decapitate its president it must go out of 
business. I do not agree that such a law as that would be a 
yaHd amendment to these charters. It seems to be asserted that 
Congress can within its constitutional power put upon these 
banks any condition whatsoever, and if they do not want to 
comply, they may then retire from business. I have never 
heard a proposition of that kind before asserted, because, if it 
is well founded, there is no limit to the regulation which either 
the United States or a State may impose upon its corporations, 
giving them the alternative to quit if they do not want to com- 
ply with the regulation. There would be no necessity, then, of 
ever investigating whether a particular regulation was reason- 
able or unreasonable, because the immediate answer would be, 
“Tf you do not care to accept the regulation and comply with 
it, surrender your charter,” a surrender that must always fol- 
low the violation of a valid regulation if the sovereignty that 
created the corporation cares to insist upon the forfeitures. 

But, Mr. President, I have said that I would suggest a few 
cases from the Supreme Court involving the extent of the power 
of amendment, because that is what we are trying to do; we are 
simply proposing to amend the national banking act; no more 
and no less, In the case of Shields v. Ohio (95 U. S. Repts., 
319) the Supreme Court had first occasion to pass on the ques- 
tion whether the charter of the corporation involved was sub- 
ject to alteration, amendment, and repeal. It held that it was, 
and I have no concern with that. I read only this statement of the 
law, which has been repeated oftentimes and which seems now 
to be the well-settled principle of the country. The court said: 

The power of alteration and amendment is not without limit— 


The Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] would seem to 
imply that it had no limit, the corporation being given the op- 
portunity to retire from the business in which it was engaged— 

The power of alteration and amendment is not without limit. The 
alterations must be reasonable; they must be made in faith, and 
be consistent with the scope and object of the act of incorporaton. 
Sheer oppression and wrong can not be inflicted under the guise of 
amendment or alteration. eyond the sphere of the reserved powers 
the vested rights of property of corporations in such cases.are sur- 
rounded by the same sanctions and are as inviolable as in other cases. 

I quote that simply to indicate just what will happen if this 
bill passes in its present form. The courts will be called upon 
to determine whether it is fair and right to require national 
banks to surrender a part of their capital that is already fully 
employed. The courts will be asked to say whether that is 
fairly within the scope and meaning of the act which created 
the national banks. Why invite danger of that sort? 

I shudder when I think what may be the financial situation 
of our country if the national banks should refuse to enter the 
system about to be created and the Government should seek to 
forfeit their franchises, if then the courts should hold that they 
are not compelled to enter and are not compelled to surrender 
any part of their capital or surplus. You will precipitate a 
chaos in our commercial, industrial, and financial world the 
like of which has never before been seen. Why do it when it 
is not at all essential to the accomplishment of the purpose 
which the bill has in view? 

I refer also to the case of Missouri Pacific Railway Co. v. 
Nebraska (164 U. S. Reports, 403), which shows, I think, as 
well as any case can the limit of the right of amendment or 
alteration or repeal reserved in a charter. I am sorry the 
Senator from Nebraska is not here. He would appreciate this 
in view of the question he asked me a few moments ago. ‘The 
State of Nebraska passed an act which through its commis- 
sioners required the Missouri Pacific Railway Co. to allow a 
certain association of farmers to erect an elevator upon the 
right of way of the railway company. It was required because 
it was believed that by the construction and use of the elevator 
the public welfare would be better promoted. Of course an 
elevator is a thing incident to the operation of a railway; it 
is a convenience which must be resorted to in the operation: 
of a railway. Now I should like those who believe that a bill 
of the kind which we have under consideration is constitutional 


to tell me why the State of Nebraska, which has just as 
supreme power over the Missouri Pacific Railway Co. as we 
have over the national banks, so far as the property in that 
State is concerned, could not give to this association of farmers 
the right to enter upon the right of way and erect an elevator 
in order that the business of the community might be better 
done? The Supreme Court said in that case: 

To require the railroad company to grant to th titi — 
tion on its right fi way for the ection of „ 8 

purpose of storing from time to time the grain of the peti- 

oners and of Se gine farmers, is to compel the railroad compan’ 
against its will, to transfer an estate in part of the land which % 
owns and holds, under its charter, as its private. property and for a 
public use— 

I will not read further. save the last sentence: 


This court, confining itself to what is necessary for the decision of 
the case before it, is unanimously of opinion that the order in ques- 
tion, so far as it required the railroad corporation to surrender a part 
of its lan I to the petitioners for the purpose of building and maintain- 
ing their elevator upon it, was, in essence and effect, a taking of 
private propery of the railroad corporation for the private use of the 
petitioners. The taking by a State of the private property of one 
person or corporation, without the owner’s consent, for the private use 
of another is not due process of law, and is a violation of the fourteenth 
articles of amendment of the Constitution of the United States. 

It, of course, will be conceded that the fourteenth amendment 
of the Constitution has the same effect upon State legislation 
that the fifth amendment has upon Federal legislation in so far 
as the subject I am now considering is concerned. If you can 
ascertain any difference in principle between a State requiring 
a railroad company to allow an association of farmers to con- 
struct an elevator upon its right of way in order that the public 
might be better accommodated, and requiring a national bank 
to give a part of its property to the Federal reserve banks in 
order that the public may be better served or the bank be 
better safeguarded, I will be interested to know what the 
distinction is. I also call attention 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I will say that it seems to 
me that the distinction is very clearly set forth in the opinion 
of the court itself, to the effect that in the case cited it was the 
taking of property from one corporation for a purely private 
purpose, to be given to another private corporation, whereas the 
banks are public corporations. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Neither of these is a public corporation in 
the sense of the ownership of the property. They are both pri- 
vate corporations, and the taking of that property on the right 
of way of the railroad company in the case I have just read 
was declared by the Supreme Court to be taking it for a private 
use; but no more for a private use than you are taking the 
money of the banks in this instance. Both are intended to serve 
the public; both are connected with the business in which the 
respective corporations are engaged; both corporations were en- 
gaged in serving the public. I am utterly unable to distinguish 
between the two cases so far as the principle is concerned. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yleld 
to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GOFF. In the Nebraska case did not the court consider 
as material the question that the railroad’s right of way, inde- 
pendent of its other property, was essential to the public utility, 
and it was therefore necessary that the railroad company should 
protect its right of way? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Undoubtedly; just as the capital of a bank 
is essential for the transaction of its business. I think the 
cases are entirely parallel. 

Mr. GOFF. Will the Senator permit an inquiry as to the 
matter he has just discussed? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly. 

Mr. GOFF. Relating to the constitutionality of the proposed 
legislation, if I understand the Senator, he concedes that if the 
limitations imposed upon the banking system were stated now 
as an original proposition, not as yet accepted by the banks, the 
requirements of this proposed legislation would be constitu- 
tional? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Why, Mr. President, when we are organizing 
a corporation the Congress can impose any condition. It can 
create provisions that are so absurd that no operation can take 
place under them, and they will be entirely constitutional, 

Mr. GOFF. Concededly. Now, I propose to follow that with 
this inquiry: If, under the original legislation under which the 
national banks now do business, it was distinctly understood 
that if they accepted the provisions of that legislation and or- 
ganized banks under it, thereafter, if it became necessary, Con- 
gress could change those provisions and impose additional bur- 
dens, would not the legislation now proposed be construed by a 
court to be the addition of a burden that was contemplated in 
the original legislation? 
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Mr. CUMMINS. Certainly not, Mr. President. I have already 
gone over that field once, and I shall only refer to it briefly. If 
that were true, every regulation that by any possibility could be 
imposed upon a corporation would be constitutional if there 
were reserved by the sovereignty that created the corporation 
the right to alter, amend, or repeal, 

I have just read from the decision of the Supreme Court 
saying that the right to amend, even when it is reserved, is not 
absolute. It can not be so exercised as to violate the fifth 
amendment of the Constitution. I said a few moments ago that 
if Congress in incorporating the Union Pacific Railroad Co. had 
reserved the right to alter, amend, and repeal, as it did, if it 
had wanted to say that that company should do all its business 
for nothing or for œ tithe of what it was then customary to 
charge, it could have said so, and if the corporation was organ- 
ized that condition or regulation would be binding upon it. But 
suppose 20 years after the corporation was organized without 
such a requirement, and the capital invested, Congress had 
attempted to say that the Union Pacific Railroad Co. should 
transport merchandise and passengers for nothing, or for a rate 
that would return no interest upon the capital, that regulation 
would not be valid. 

Mr. GOFF. Certainly not. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Although it could be said that it was con- 
templated when the act was passed, that it was one of the things 
that was reserved and might be inserted by way of amendment, 
just as fully and just as completely as in the case of the banks. 

Mr. GOFF. If the Senator will pardon me for a moment, 
would it not be almost presumptuous to conclude that the Con- 
gress of the United States ever would resort to such legislation? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Not more presumptuous than to presume 
that Congress would do the thing we are now about to do. 

Mr. GOFF. If I understand the argument of the Senator 
from Iowa, it is that the reasonableness of the change in the 
legislation would be a question for the courts. 

Mr. CUMMINS. That is my position. 

Mr. GOFF. Very well. Then, looking to what our courts 
would be likely to decide, would a requirement that the national 
banks should take stock in the reserve banks be the imposition 
of such an additional duty as a court would consider unreason- 
able in the light of the legislation already referring to that 
matter? 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator from West Virginia can answer 
that question probably better than I. He was for many years a 
distinguished ornament of the bench. I never have been on the 
bench. If he were asking me what I would decide were the 
case to come before me as a judge, I could easily answer him. 
If he asks me what he would decide if he were on the bench and 
the case came before him, I can not answer him. 

Mr. GOFF. Are we to be deterred from enacting legislation, 
then, upon the mere idea that some dissatisfied citizen of the 
country will take it Into court? Are we not to determine what 
the court will do after the litigant has submitted the matter to 
the consideration of the court? And, if it be reasonable in our 
view, are we to be prevented from acting because some dissatis- 
fied citizen of the country will ask the courts to decide the 
matter? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Oh, no; Mr. President. It is embarrassing 
to be interrupted by such a question, although I am not at all 
reproaching the Senator from West Virginia. I spent two hours 
last night trying to show that this requirement was unreason- 
able, unjust, unfair; and now that I am pursuing that argument 
with a suggestion of the legal principles that would be applied if my 
view be correct that the requirement is unjust and unreasonable 
and unfair and unnecessary, I am asked what a court would do 
if the ease were presented to it. Of course my legal argument 
is all based upon a postulate which I fear the Senator did not 
observe. 

Mr. GOFF. I beg the Senator’s pardon. I was not in the Sen- 
ate Chamber last evening, and probably should not be here to- 
day if I were to consult my own health. The Senator has 
withheld his remarks from the Recorp or I should have read 
them. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I hope the Senator from West Virginia will 
not think I am impatient. I am only impatient about one thing, 
and that is about getting through, for I have already occupied 
yastly more time than I should. 

I refer also to the case of Covington & Lexington Turnpike 
Road Co. v. Sandford (164 U. S., 578), just for a word. There 
the court again held—and this opinion was delivered by Mr. 
Justice Harlan—that the charter of the railway company was 
subject to alteration and repeal; but it said: 


It is now settled that corporations are persons within the meaning of 
the constitutional provisions forbidding the deprivation of property 
bo pra Ba process of law, as well as a denial of the equal protection 

e laws. 


Citing cases. And— 

+ * œ there is a remedy in the courts for relicf— 

Now, mark— 
against legislation establishing a tariff of rates which is so unreason- 
able as to pracecely destroy the value of the property of companies 
engaged in the carrying business, and that especially may the courts of 
the United States treat such a question as a judicial one, and hold such 
acts of legislation to be in conflict with the Constitution of the United 
5 as depriving the companies of their property without due process 
0 8 

Mr. President, in what are known as the Sinking Fund cases 
the Supreme Court probably went further than in any other 
judicial utterance with respect to this very matter. As Sen- 
ators will remember, the Sinking Fund cases related to the 
Union Pacific Railroad Co. When that company was organized, 
the law required that it should deposit or reserve 5 per cent 
of its net, earnings as a sinking fund in order to meet its funded 
obligations, and that one-half of the sum that might become 
due from the United States to the Union Pacific Railroad Co. 
should be also reserved in order to meet eventually the debt to 
the United States. In 1878 Congress passed a law which re- 
quired the Union Pacific Railway Co. to deposit with the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury 25 per cent of its net earnings in order to 
create a sinking fund which would ultimately pay the funded 
debt upon maturity, and it also provided that all of the sums 
that might become due from the Government to the Union 
Pacific Railway Co. for the transfer of troops and other things 
of that sort should be likewise withheld. 

That act was challenged upon the same ground that I am 
challenging the bill before us. I have not time to read the 
decision. It is too long. It is very interesting. The opinion 
of the majority, rendered by Chief Justice Fuller, is one of the 
notable examples of cogent reasoning. The dissenting opinion— 
concurred in, as I remember, by three of the judges—is an- 
other brilliant example of legal literature. We had just as great 
power over the Union Pacific Co. as we have over these banks, 
and the act was passed for the alleged benefit of the Union 
Pacific Co. and its creditors. The act was sustained solely be- 
cause it was said that the deposit of the net earnings did not 
change the title to the property; that the United States became 
the trustee to hold these net earnings for the benefit of bond- 
holders, and that the fund in the hands of the Government was 
property belonging to the railway company. 

No one can read that opinion without feeling sure that if 
Congress had attempted to take from the Union Pacific Railway 
Co. 25 per cent of its net earnings and to transfer the title to 
them to any person whomsoever, the act would have been re- 
garded as a clear violation of the fifth amendment to the Con- 
stitution. I can not but believe that an examination of the 
opinion in that case will be conclusive upon the point I am now 
considering. 

I promised the Senator from Colorado to refer to the Okla- 
homa banksguaranty case. I must not do it. I said, in re- 
sponse to his question, all I care to say about it, unless the 
matter shall arise again in the course of this debate. The 
Supreme Court sustained the Consitution of the State of Okla- 
homa on the ground that the assessment laid upon the banks 
in order to create a guaranty fund was an exercise of the 
police power or the taxing power of the State, and therefore 
that it was constitutional, and it was not taking private property 
for public use without just compensation, nor depriving the 
banks of their property without due process of law. There is 
a very clear, palpable distinction between what Oklahoma did 
respecting its banks and what we are trying here to do in regard 
to the national banks. I should be glad, indeed, to read the 
opinion, but I shall not do it at this time. If the view I have 
taken of the subject shall come into question hereafter, I may, 
then embrace the opportunity to comment further upon it. 

I conclude by saying that no law which offends the moral 
sense, no law which contravenes our natural conception of jus- 
tice, no law which violates the civilized instincts of humanity, 
can long endure nor be successfully put into operation. I feel 
like appealing to my Democratic friends, who are the autocrats 
of this measure, who will determine its form, who will deter- 
mine its scope, not to depart from the purpose they have in 
view, for it is a purpose in which we all concur; but I appeal 
to them not to invite the uncertainty, the doubt, the disaster 
that may ensue from the exercise of this power, which I believe 
to be unwarranted under the Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. ROOT obtained the floor. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a moment? 

Mr. ROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. There is a very small attendance of Sen- 
ators, and I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 


The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names; 


Ashurst Gallinger Nelson Sherman 
Bacon Goff orris Shively 
Bankhead Hitchcock O'Gorman Smith, Ga 
Borah Hollis Oliver mith, Md. 
Bradley Hughes en Smith, S. C. 
rady James Page Stephenson 
Brandegee Kenyon Perkins Sterling 
Bristow Kern Pittman 
Bryan Lane Poindexter Thompson 
Chilton Lewis Pomerene Tillman 
“lap Lippitt Ra: To 
Clark, Wyo, McCumber Reed Vardaman 
Clarke, Ark. McLean Robinson Walsh 
Colt Martin, Va. Root eeks 
Crawford Martine, N. J. Shafroth Williams 
Cummins Myers Sheppard 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-three Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I ask that the Secretary read the 
amendment to section 16 of the pending currency bill which I 
presented a few days ago and which now lies upon the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Secretary will read the amend- 
ment, F 

The Sgcrerary. In section 16 (Owen print of December 1) 
strike out lines 24 and 25, on page 37, and lines 1 to 9, inclusive, 
on page 38, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


The Federa) reserve banks may from time to time, with the consent 
and approval of the Federal reserve board, issue notes to meet busi- 
ness requirements. 

The said notes shall be obligations of the Federal reserve bank issu- 
in 1 one and shall be receivable for all taxes, customs, and other 
pu c dues. 

They shall be redeemable in gn on demand at the Treasury Depart- 
ment of the United States in city of Washington, D. C., or in gold 
or lawful money at the bank of issue. 

All note issues of the Federal reserve banks shall at all times be 
covered by legal reserves to the extent ae by section and by 
notes or bills of exchange arising out of commercial transactions, or 
obligations of the United States. 

All demand Habilities, including deposits and note issues, of the 
Federal reserve banks shall be covered to the extent of 50 per cent by 
a reserve of gold or other money of the United States which the 
national ks are now autho to hold as a part of their legal 
reserve: Provided, That whenever and so long as such reserve shall 
fall and remain below 50 per cent the Federal reserve bank shall pay a 
special tax upon the 8 of reserve at a rate increasing in pro- 
porticn to such deficiency, as follows: For each 21 per cent or fra 
thereof that the reserve falls below 50 per cent a tax shall be levied of 
14 y cent: Provided further, That no additional circulating notes 
shail be issued whenever and so long as the amount of reserve held 


by any F. reserve bank falls below 334 per cent of its outstanding 


. tae first 

of the act of March 14, 1900, entitled “An act to ne and 

standard of value, to maintain the 8 

or coined by the United States, to refun 
urposes, 


D 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, before proceeding to point out the 
specific effect of the proposed amendment which has just been 
read, I wish to repeat an acknowledgment which I have already 
made in the Senate of grateful appreciation for the devoted and 
sincere labors of the members of the Senate Committee on 
Banking and Currency. This acknowledgment applies to all 
the members of that committee, however their conclusions 
differ, as represented by the different forms of the bill which 
are before us. I wish also to say that I think this bill has in 
it many very excellent and useful features which will be bene- 
ficial to the commerce of our country, and which ought to be 
enacted.. 

I regret that the circumstances under which the measure 
comes before the Senate are not more favorable to real dis- 
cussion. I am not one of those who denounce caucuses and 
attempts to secure united party action. Under my own con- 
eeption of a government by political parties, membership in a 
party involves certain obligations to attempt agreement upon 
that united party action which is necessary to discharge party 
responsibilities. I do not think that the declaration of affilia- 
tion with a political party should be regarded‘as merely a 
means of obtaining office, to be forgotten after office is ob- 
tained. I think that when by declaring himself a member of 
a political party a man has secured an election to office by his 
fellow citizens, he has assumed toward them an obligation to 
seek to do his part toward discharging the responsibility of 
his party in putting into effect the policies which it declares. 
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So, sir, I do not regard with the animosity and great disfayor 
which have been expressed with great sincerity by some of 
my colleagues the attempt of the Democratic Party to secure 
effective action along the line of their party declarations and 
principles. 

But, sir, I think it is very unfortunate that the Democrats 
of the Senate have taken their caucus action in advance of dis- 
cussion on this bill in the Senate rather than after discussion. 
I think it would have been much better if the bill had been 
reported to the Senate so that we all could have discussed it, 
so that differing opinions from different points of view could 
have been expressed, and then after the benefit of that dis- 
cussion the dominant party had assembled and determined its 
course of action. There would then have been more zest and 
life and sense of opportunity on the part of the members of the 
minority in discussing the bill. 

Certainly, sir, one of the chief advantages in our system of 
representative government is that it does give to those who hold 
the power by virtue of being in the majority the benefit of the 
differing points of view of the minority. Discussion is most 
valuable when it involves an expression of those who differ, 
and not when it is a mere presentation of the views of those who 
agree. As it is, all of us on this side of the Chamber labor 
under the great discouragement of feeling that whatever we 
may say the fate of the bill and of every part of the Dill is 
already determined. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. ROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. OWEN. I do not wish to interrupt the Senator, but I 
think it only proper to remind him that the conference which 
was held upon this measure was beld in the light of the sug- 
gestions made after a prolonged examination by the Repub- 
Uean members of the committee and the Democrats together, 
and finally the draft of a proposed amendment by the Repub- 
lican members, that that was taken under consideration, and 
that the conference is not at all precluded by any action it has 
taken from further conference in case anything transpires on 
account of which it is thought necessary to have that done, 

Mr. VARDAMAN. That was understood. 

Mr. OWEN. I think I may fairly say it was understood 
that the conference should consider any further matter that 
might arise which seemed to make it necessary. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. If the Senator from New York will pardon 
me, this course was taken substantially with regard to the 
tariff bill, and yet several suggestions made upon the floor 
I remember one by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BRANDE- 
crE]—coming from the minority were subsequently adopted by 
the Democratic caucus and put into the bill. 

Mr. ROOT. I am glad, Mr. President, to have this ray of 
hope. Of course, we all have great confidence in the minority 
members of the Committee on Banking and Currency, but they 
are a very small part of the Members of the Senate, and the ex- 
pression of their views in committee can not be deemed to be 
a complete substitute for an expression of the views of Senators 
representing their constituents. In that committee, for ex- 
ample, there was no respresentative of the great State of Penn- 
Sylvania, with its vital interests in the complicated system 
which is to be affected by this currency bill. 

As to the effect of the Democratic caucus or conference, while 
there is a little hope, it is rather slight, because, as the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Cum sxs] pointed out yesterday, the burden is 
not to produce an effect upon individual members of the ma- 
jority, but it is to convince a majority of the majority that they 
ought to reverse the conclusions which bave already been 
renched—a very difficult thing to do. I am grateful to my 
friends upon the other side for permitting me to address myself 
to a task which is not, at least theoretically, impossible, however 
practically improbable its accomplishment may be. 

The point toward which the amendment just read is di- 
rected is the sixteenth section of the currency bill. I have 
used and read from the print of December 1, 1913, entitled 
“Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. Owen to the bill 
H. B. 7837.“ I think there has been another print with some 
slight modifications, but I think no modifications which affect the 
matters as to which I shall speak. I therefore continue to use 
the paper which I used in preparing my own mind for what I 
have to say. 

Let me read the provision which I ask to have striken out, 
under the head of “ Note issues”: 

Src. 16. Federal reserve notes, to be issued at the discretion of the 
Federal reserve board for the el ae: of making advances to Federal 
reserve banks through the Fede reserve agents as hereinafter set 


forth and for no other . 75 are hereby authorized. The sald notes 
shall be obligations of nited States and shall be receivable for all 
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taxes, customs, and other publle dues. They shall be redeemed in gold 
on demand at the Treasury Department of the United States, in the 
city of Washington, D. C., or in gold or lawful money at any Federal 
reservo bank. 

You will perceive that that provision contains in its terms no 
limit whateyer upon the guantity of notes that may be issued: 

Foderal reserve notes, to be issued nt the diserction of the Federal 
repera board for the purpose of making advances to Federal reserve 
pat ie sald notes shall be obligations of tho United States. 

That, sir, is to my view a plain, simple enlargement of the 
national currency of the United States, It is authority for the 
increase, practically, of what we call greenbacks, The notes 
will be obligations of the Government of the United States pure 
and simple. They are not credits of anybody else; they are 
credits of the Government of the United States. While tech- 
nhlenly they are not money but are promises of the United 
States to pay, I shall speak of them as money, just as we speak 
of our greenbacks as money. because in the ordinary colloquial 
use of words that description is best understood. 

Let me state now, before going on to consider further inci- 
dents to this issue of Government currency, the present position 
of our currency, because that Is a necessary background to a 
consideration of the effect and propriety and usefulness of 
jssuing more Government paper. 

According to the report of the Comptroller of the Currency 
for 1915, the total stock of money in the United States on the 
30th of June, 1913, was as follows: 

In the entire United States there were $3,720,000,000. Of 
that there were in the Treasury of the United States, held 
as assets against currency, $356,500,000, leaving in circulation 

363.700, 000. 

Ot that there were in the banks of the United States, 
including national banks, State banks, and trust companies, 
$1,552,300,000, leaving out of the banks and in circulation 
among the people—that is, in real circulation—$1,811.400,000. 

On the basis of this currency and by the use of credits repre- 
senting currency there were at the same time individual de- 

sits in the banks of the United States of all the classes that 
I Lave enumerated, $17,024,000,000, the deposits being approxi- 
mately nine to ten times the amount of actual money in circula- 
tion, and from ten to eleven times the amonnt of the actual 
money in the banks, this great excess of deposits being brought 
about by the deposit of credits, the same amount of money 
gerving for numerous successive credits. 

This money appears by the report of the Secretary of the 
treasury for 1913 to have been of the kinds I shall state. Let 
me soy that the figures of the comptroller were for the 30th 
of June, 1918, while the figures of the Secretary of the Trens- 

are for the Ist of November, 1913. They will not tally 


Ere but thero are only the ordinary variations from day 
to day, and the differences are so slight that It is of no conse- 
quence for our purposes. z 

This money was of the following description: Of gold coin, 
$014,475,201; of standard silver dollars, $74,012,152; of sub- 


sidiary Silver, $160,480,188; of gold certificates, $1,021,451,879; 
of silver certificates, $480,079,781; of Treasury notes of 1890, 
82.883.874: of United States notes, that is, greenbacks, 5341. 
401,413; and of national-bank notes, $722,615,240; footing up on 
the 1st of November, 1913, $3,417,109,678. 

In this enumeration of the kinds of money the Government 
appears as haying issued, not including gold certificates, which 
really represent gold deposits—which ure n trust fund against the 
certificates—the Government appears as having issued its paper, 
practically its promises to pay, of greenbacks, $341,401,413; of 
Treasury notes of 1890, 52.588.874; and of silver certificates 
against the silver on deposit, $480,079,731, making a total of 

24,064,118 of Government obligations. Against that the Gov- 
ernment bad of gold reserves $150,000,000 and of silver de- 
posited, upon which it had issued certificates, which the Gov- 
ernment is under obligation to keep on a parity with gold, and 
which Is. speaking roughly, worth about one-half of gold, 
8180. 079. 700. I trent one-half of that silver as being security or 
reserve ngalnst the silver certificates; a little more or less 
is of nu consequence, So that, ns agninst this $824,064,118 of its 
domami obligations, the Government has in reserre in gold and 
silver Value $391.821,000. It is now proposed to increase that 
amount of $S24,064,118 of demand obligations of the Govern- 
ment by the issue of further Government obligations under the 
provisions of section 16, which I have read. The section pro- 
ceeds to provide that the Government, in issuing these notes and 
advancing them to the reserve banks, shall take security from 
the banks, and that the banks shall hold in their vaults as 
applicable to making good to the Government the notes which 
have been issued to them a reserve. The reserve is to be 35 per 


cent; and it is required that at least 333 per cent of that 
amount of notes issued to the banks shall be based on gold. 

The bank is also to furnish to the Government, through a 
Federal reserve agent representing the Government, commercial 
paper to the amount of the notes. Those two kinds of security 
are provided for; a security which, if the Government were 
loaning money to you or to me in a specific transaction, I should 
say should be deemed adequate security, and manifestly the 
members of the committee have regarded the proyision as fur- 
nishing adequate security to the Government in respect of the 
particular transaction considered by itself. It is not, however, 
consideration of the transaction by itself as a simple matter of 
the loan of money or of credits upon securities to which I wish 
to invite your attention. I think that the relation of the series 
of transactions, of the possibilities of the powers vested in this 
central reserve board, and the effect of the exercise of that 
power as a whole from time to time, day after day, month after 
month, and year after year, upon our financial system, upon the 
commerce of the country, is the true subject for our consideri- 
tion rather than the narrow question whether lu a particular 
transaction the security which the Government gets for its loan 
is ndequate. 

Mr. President, it Is desirable to get some idea as to what limi- 
tations upon this power to Issue Government obligations, that 
by its own terms has no limit, may be created by the requlre- 
ment that the bunk shall retain security in the way of reserves, 
because that will give some idea of the extent to which the 
power miy be exercised. 

In the first place, the obligution that the bank shall hold a 
reserve will tend to operate to some extent as a limitation. be- 
cause, if the banks do not hold a reserve, the Federal reserve 
board would not be justified in advancing further notes to them, 
and would be bound perhaps, then, to reduce the number they 
Already had, Here is the provision of the bill: 

Every Federal reserve bank shall maintain reserves in gold or lawful 
money of not less than 35 per cent against its deposits and its Federal 
reserve notes in actual circulation, but the amount of gold In the Fed- 
eral reserve bank, 8 with the amount deposited by it with the 
Treasury, shall be at least equal to 834 per cent of the Federal reserve 
notes issued to anid bank and in actual cireulation and not offact by 

ld or lawful money deposited with the Federal reserve agent. The 
federal reserve board may notify any Federal reserve Lank whose law- 
ful reserve shall be below the amount required to be maintained to 
make good such reserve; and if such bank shall fall for 30 days there- 
after so to make good its lawful reserve, the Federal rorerve board may 
suspend and take possession of such reserve bank and administer the 
same during the period of suspension. 

Assuming that that reserve is to be retained, the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Swanson] gave us some figures which 1 shall 
adopt. From my knowledge of the Senator's accuracy, I pre- 
sume they are correct, but I haye not undertaken to verify them 
by my own calculations, because minor differences are of no 
particular consequence. The figures, as the Senator stated them, 
are that under the mandatory provisions of the bill the regional 
reserve banks would have total resources of about $636,000,000. 
Those include capital, Government deposits, and the reserve 
deposits of member banks. ‘That is under the mandatory pro- 
vision; and, as I think the Senator remarked in his speech, 
that is liable to be increased by voluntary accessions of State 
banks which may come in under permission of the statute, but 
the minimum may be taken to be $636,000,000. The Senator 
stated the quantity of Government notes which might be issued 
without any violation of authority or duty because of the re- 
serve requirement, to the banks having that amount of assets— 
of $636,000,000, to be $1,817,000,000; which I think to be sub- 
stantially correct, 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
York permit me to interrupt him? 

The VIOE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. ROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. SWANSON. That is, figuring that the reserves, capital, 
and deposits of these banks, mandatory, us the Senator sug- 
gested, were entirely utilized for the issunnce of currency and 
that none was loaned for rediscount, 

Mr, ROOT. Precisely, 

Mr. SWANSON, As I understand, if the reserves nnd all the 
resources amount to $686,000,000, as has been estimated by some 
experts who have figured on this bill, the maximum Umit of 
their resources would be $1,817,000,00)) of reserye notes issned. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, we ure quite in acreement. I take 
these figures upon the basis that the Senator from Virginia has 
stated them, 

Mr. SWANSON. As a maximum, 

Mr. ROOT. Yes; that is the limit to which the issue of the 
notes may go on the basis of the assets of the Federal reserye 
banks under the mandatory provisions, assuming those assets to 
be retained for reserve purposes. Of course it makes no dif- 
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ference whether you hold the assets you have for reserve pur- 
poses or whether you lend those assets and take as part of the 
proceeds the notes that bave been issued to you for reserve 
purposes. Of course this amount of $1,870,000,000 may be 
greatly increased in case the 18,000 State banks and trust com- 
panies, or any considerable number of them, not included under 
the national system come in under the permission of this bill 
to get the advantage of the system. So that we have here, so 
far as the requirement for reserves is concerned, the possibility 
under the power conferred on the Federal reserve board of in- 
creasing the demand obligations of the United States to the 
extent of $1,870,000,000 or more, 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tuomas in the chair). 
Does the Senator from New York yield to the Senator from 
Missouri? 

Mr. REED. If it will not interrupt the Senator, I do not 
think there is any safety in following that kind of limitation. 

Mr. ROOT. I will ask the Senator not to interpose an argu- 
ment now. 

Mr. REED. I do not Intend to. I was going to say to the 
Senator that, while there can be an increase of the amount, it 
seems to me that the only limit is found in the ability of the 
bank to get 88) per cent of gold, and that beyond that there is 
no limit except the discretion of the reserve board. 

Mr. ROOT. I am obliged to the Senator from Missouri for 
contributing to the particular subject to which I was address- 
ing myself his conclusion from his long and faithful study of 
this subject as a member of the Committee on Banking and 
Jurrency. 

Now, sir, let us turn to the requirement that there shall be 
commercial paper furnished as security. We have found that 
upon this general authority, this unlimited authority, there is 
no restriction placed by the reserve provisions, except the 
power of the bank to get gold for the 333 per cent of its re- 
serve. If it can get that, the amount to be issued may run 
from $1,800,000,000 up. The terms of the bill regarding the 
security to the Government I wil] read, as follows: 

Any Federal reserve bank may make application to the local Federal 
reserve agent for such amount of the Federal reserve notes herein- 
before provided for as it may require. Such application shall be ac 
companied with a tender to the local Federal reserve agent of col- 
Jateral in amount equal to the sum of the Federal reserve notes thus 
applied for and issued pursuant to such application. The collateral 
security thus offered shall be notes and bills accepted for rediscount 
under the provisions of section 13 of this act. 

If we turn to section 13 of the act, we find a description of 
the bills and notes which may be tendered as collateral security. 
The description is important, because, while I do not quarrel 
with it as a proper description of the kind of commercial paper 
which may properly enter into banking transactions as n basis 
for banking credits, we ought to observe that the scope of the 
paper described is such that there is practically no business en- 
terprise possible in our country that can not be financed by the 
use of such paper. I refer to that because I am now trying 
to ascertain what limitations upon the general power to en- 
large the demand obligations of the United States can be 
found in the character of the paper that must be offered as 
security. Here Is the description: 

Any Federal reserve bank may discount notes, drafts, and bills of 
exchange arising ont of actual commercial transactions; that is, notes, 
drafts, and bills of exchange issued or drawn for agricultural, indus- 
trini, or commercial purposes, or the proceeds of which have been 
used, or are to be used, for such purposes, the Federal reserve board 
to have the right to determine or define the character of the paper thus 
eligible for discount, within the 5 of this act. Nothing In this 
act contained shall be construed to prohibit such notes, drafts, and bills 
of exchange, secured by staple agricultural products, or other goods, 
wares, or merchandise from being eligible for such discount; but such 
definition shall not include notes, drafts, or bills covering merely in- 
vestments or Issued or drawn for the purpose of carrying or tradin 
in stocks, bonds, or other investment securities, except bonds an 
notes of the Government of the United States. Notes, drafts, and bills 
admitted to discount under the terms of this paragraph must bave a 
maturity at the time of discount of not more than 90 days. 

There Is in this description of the notes and bills—the paper 
which may constitute the security to be offered for the loan of 
the Government notes—no limitation whatever by a reference, 
either to the capital of the bank discounting or to the deposits 
of the bank discounting or to any other fixed standard. There 
is no limit that I enn find in the bill to the quantity of paper 
of the kind described that any bank may take, except the bank's 
ability to get the money to pay for the paper. I have looked 
carefully for it, and I have asked a number of my friends if 
they could find it anywhere, and they have said they could not. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to his colleague? 

Mr, ROOT. Certainly. 


Mr. O'GORMAN. I do not know whether my colleague’s 
attention has been called to the paragraph toward the close 
of section 16, which provides: 

The board— 


Speaking of the Federal reserve board— 

The board shall have the right, acting through the Federal reserve 
agent, to grant in whole or in part or to reject entirely the application 
of any Federal reserve bank for Federal reserve notes, 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I have not overlooked that, and I 
shall address myself presently, in the regular course of my re- 
marks as I have mapped them ont in my mind, to that subject. 

Mr. O'GORMAN, I thouglit it pertinent, in view of the Sen- 
ator’s observation that he knew of no restraint in the bill 
with respect to the quantity of paper that would be received. 
Of course it would be idle for a regional bank to receive paper 
if the Federal reserve board would refuse to give permission 
to have a note issue on that or any other collateral. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, my proposition now fs that there 
is no limitation in this bill. We as the lawmaking power im- 
pose no limitations. We do confer upon the Federal reserve 
board a power and discretion, and as to the efficacy of that au- 
thority on their part I shall speak in due course. The section 
proceeds: 

Any Federal reserve bank may discount acceptances which are based 
on the Importation or exportation or domestic shipment of goods and 
which have a matory. at time of discount of not more than threo 
months, and indorsed by at least one member bank. The amount of 
acceptances so discounted shall at no time exceed one-half the paid-up 
cen al stock and surplus of the bank for which the rediscounts are 
made, 

We put into the bill a limitation upon that kind of paper, but 
we put in no limitation upon paper of the general description I 
have already read. 

Then there is another limitation: 

The aggregate of such notes and bills bearing the signature or Mm- 
dorsement of any one person— 

That is, of the notes or bills which have just been described— 
the signature or Indorsement of suy one person, company, firm, or cor - 
poration rediscounted for any one bank shall at no time exceed 10 per 
cent of the unimpaired capital and surplus of sald bank— 

That is, we put a very proper limitation upon favors to single 
individuals or corporations— 


but this restriction shall not apply to the discount of bills of ex 
drawn in good faith against Setually. existing values. changa 


From which it is to be inferred that the discount of notes and 
bills of the kind described is expected, though they be not drawn 
in good faith against actually existing values; and against those 
which are not drawn against actually existing values the limita- 
tion of 10 per cent to one person applies. 

Mr. President, one of the causes of complaint of our present 
financial system has been that during the dull season, when 
money is not needed for crop moving or other grent business 
movements, it tends to flow to the city of New York, where it 
goes first into the reserve deposits of the country banks at 2 per 
cent interest, and next goes Into deposits outside of the reserves 
and is loaned on call upon collateral security and ig used in 
speculation in the stock market and used for the promotion of 
new enterprises. That has long been one of the great sources 
of trouble in the autumn, when we come to the point where 
money is needed in the country to move the crops, that the 
money that has flowed to New York when it was not needed in 
the country bas been taken by the New York banks nt 2 per cent 
interest, nnd the banks, having to make something from it in 
order to pay that interest, have been driven to taking security 
which was not of the highest quality; that is, they have been 
driven to putting the money out upon collateral consisting of 
securities of new enterprises the value of which depended upon 
their being completed and successful. The real trouble about 
getting in that money in the autumn for use in the country 
has been, not the trouble of getting in money that was loaned 
out on good securities of established concerns, established cor- 
porations, railroads, and industrials, but the difficulty of get- 
ting in money that had been lonned on the securities of new 
enterprises all over the country that depended for their means 
of payment upon the snecess of the enterprises. 

I undertake to say that there is no new enterprise conceivable 
in this country, that no one of us has known in the past decade 
a new enterprise, which could not be financed by bills and notes 
coming within the description of the bill I have read. It is as 
easy to turn from a collateral note, such as is used now in ab- 
sorbing the great mass of money that flows to New York every 
year and is loaned out. and turn to bills and notes coming 
within this description as it is to buy a biank from a stationer, 
Obserye, sir, that the same rule of action, the same principle, 
which gives us seventeen billions of deposits in the banks of 
the country with less thnn three and a half billions of money 
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in and out of the banks, with only one billion and a half of 
money in the banks, the same principle which gives us deposits 
more than ten times the amount of money that is in the banks, 
will be applicable in the making of the bills and notes that can 
be brought in as security for these Government notes; that is 
to say, merchandise in its passage from the point of production 
to the point of consumption may be drawn against by successive 
holders in good faith, and each transfer may be made the basis 
of a bill upon which discount may be obtained, upon which a 
Government note can be issued. 

So, sir, I think we find no recourse by way of limitation here 
in anything that we impose by our bill against as vast an en- 
largement of the demand obligations of the United States as 
the reserves of the banks will permit. When we consider the 
more than twenty billions of internal trade; when we consider 
the more than three and a half billions of foreign trade; when 
we consider the immense opportunities for enterprise afforded 
by the great and not half opened or exploited regions of the 
South and West; when we consider the energy and optimism 
and sanguine spirit of our people, we must face the probability, 
the certainty, that this offer of practically unlimited funds from 
Uncle Sam to all his people will result in an activity of enter- 
prise that will absorb the maximum which the required re- 
serves permit and require the extreme exercise of the authority 
of the reserve board to issue these obligations. 

Now let me return to the fundamental propositions of this 
bill, or the fundamental propositions upon which we began to 
address ourselves to the subject, and call attention to the fact 
that one of those propositions was that we should haye an 
elastic currency. 

What is an elastic currency? We all agree that it is a cur- 
rency which expands when more money is needed and contracts 
when less money is needed. It is important not merely that the 
currency shall expand when money is needed, but that it shall 
contract when money is not needed, for to an industrial and 
commercial country a redundant currency is the source of mani- 
fold evils, some of which I shall presently point out. 

At present I observe that this is in no sense a provision for 
an elastic currency. It does not provide an elastic currency. 
It provides an expansive currency, but not an elastic one. It 
provides a currency which may be increased, always increased, 
but not a currency for which the bill contains any provision 
compelling reduction. 110 

I am not now speaking about what the reserve board may do. 
I am speaking about what we do; about how we perform our 
duty. The universal experience, sir, is that the tendency of 
mankind is to keep on increasing the issue of currency. Unless 
there is some very positive and distinct infiuence tending to- 
ward the process of reduction, that tendency always has, in all 
the great commercial nations of the world, produced its natural 
results, and we may expect it to produce its natural result 
here, of continual, progressive increase. 

The psychology of inflation is interesting and it is well un- 
derstood. No phenomenon exhibited by human nature has been 
the subject of more thorough, careful, and earnest study than 
that presented by the great multitude of individuals making up 
the business world in any country in the process of gradual in- 
flation. It is as constant as the fundamental qualities of hu- 
manity, and it differs in different countries only in degree, ac- 
cording to the hopefulness and optimism or the natural con- 
servatism and caution of the people. 

If the people of the United States have not wholly changed 
their nature from the nature which has been exhibited in all 
the financial history of England, from which many of us came; 
in all the financial history of France, from which many of us 
came; in all the financial history of Germany, from which 
many of us came; of Austria, of Italy; unless our human na- 
ture has been changed, we may confidently expect that under 
this proffer of easy money from a paternal Government, avail- 
able for each one of us, available to send the lifeblood into the 
enterprise of every quarter of our vast country, available to 
enable all the young and hopeful and energetic Americans, east 
and west and north and south, to embark in business ventures 
which will lift them up from the hard conditions of daily toil, 
we may confidently expect that the same process will occur 
that has occurred time and time and time again in older 
countries. 

That process is this: Little by little the merchant, the manu- 
facturer, the young man starting out for himself and with a 
good character, enough to give him a little credit; the man 
with visions of great fortunes to be won; the man with ideals 
to be realized; the inventor, the organizer, the producer; little 
by little, with easy money, they get capital to begin business 
and to enlarge business. As the business enlarges sales in- 
crease, and prosperity leads to the desire for growth. They all 
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have before them spectacles of great fortunes made by the men 
who have grown from small gs to wonderful success 
the Wanamakers, the Marshall Fields, the great manufac- 
turers, the Fords. I could enumerate a thousand whose ex- 
ample, whose phenomenal success to-day inspires young Amer- 


leans with boundless hope. Little by little business is enlarged . 


with easy money. With the exhaustless reservoir of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States furnishing easy money, the sales 
increase, the businesses enlarge, more new enterprises are 
started, the spirit of optimism pervades the community. 
Bankers are not free from it. They are human. The mem- 
bers of the Federal reserve board will not be free from it. 
They are human. Regional bankers will not be free from it. 
They are human. All the world moves along upon a growing 
tide of optiniism. Everyone is making money. Everyone is 
growing rich. It goes up and up, the margin between cost and 
sales continually growing smaller as a result of the operation 
of inevitable laws, until finally some one whose judgment was 
bad, some one whose capacity for business was small, breaks; 
and as he falls he hits the next brick in the row, and then an- 
other, and then another, and down comes the whole structure. 
That, sir, is no dream. That is the history of every movement 
of inflation since the world's business began, and it is the 
history of many a period in our own country. That is what 
happened to greater or less degree before the panic of 1837, of 
1857, of 1878, of 1893, and of 1907. The precise formula which 
the students of economie movements have evolve to describe 
the reason for the crash following this universal process is that 


when credit exceeds the legitimate demands of the country the 


currency becomes suspected and gold leaves the country. 

So, sir, I can see in this bill itself, in the discharge of ou 
duty, no influence interposed by us against the occurrence of 
one of those periods of false and delusive prosperity which 
inevitably end in ruin and suffering. For, Mr. President, the“ 
most direful results of the awakening of the people from such 
a dream are not to be found in the banking houses—no; not 
even in the business houses. They are to be found among the 


millions who have lost the means of earning their daily bread. A 


They are to be found in the dislocation and paralyzing of the 
great machinery which gives the value to the product of the 
toiler by transporting it from the place where it is produced, 
and is worthless because there is no one to use it, to a place 
where it can be used and by finding some one to use it who will 
pay for it. 

Mr. President, this question for all my friends in the West, 
the farmers of the West, is not a question of country banks. 
It is a question that goes far deeper than that. When the 
farmer has put his toil and his savings into his crop of corn or 
wheat or cotton, for the reward of his industry and its con- 
tinuance in future years and the support of his family, he 
depends upon what? Why, sir, upon the continued and effective 
working of this vast machinery of transportation, distribution, 
and payment; and if that machinery is dislocated, if a neces- 
sary part refuses to work, it is like striking with a sledge 
hammer the machinery of the automobile; the car stops. The 
effect of such a period of inflation, of false prosperity, and of 
inevitable catastrophe is to deprive every producer upon the 
farm, in the mine, in the factory of the reward of his labors. 

Mr. President, I am going presently to deal more specifically 
with just what will necessarily happen in the event of this 
process, but before doing that I want to call attention to the way 
in which pretty much all the wisdom that has not been put into 
this bill has dealt with the problem in times past, and has con- 
eluded that it ought to be dealt with now. The method uni- 
versally adopted in the great world of business for preventing 
such a proceeding is to have what we started out to try to get, 
an elastic currency. It is to provide for a currency that will 
come down by the operation of natural forces as well as go up. 
It is to put a limit, a limit first of self-interest, upon the in- 
crease, and then, beyond a certain danger point, an absolute 
prohibition. 

It is manifest that when banks issue currency there is a 
certain limitation involved in the nature of things, because 
their credit is not unlimited, and they can go only about so far 
without their issues being affected. When you have a bank 
currency as they have in England and in France and in 
Germany and in Canada, the banks can not in the nature of 
things go more than a little ways beyond the legitimate require- 
ment of the business of that country. 

But we are proposing to furnish everybody who can draw and 
sign a bill currency that has behind it the credit of the Ameri- 
can people—the Government of the United States. What limit 
is there to that credit now? What limit up to this time? There 
may 7 85 Umit owing to the working of this bill, but there is 
none 
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Furthermore, it has been the custom to impose specific limita- 
tions even upon the amounts the banks can issue. The Bank of 
England is limited to the gold actually in possession, except as 
to a certain small quantity, fifteen to eighteen million pounds 
sterling—something less than $90,000,000—which it can issue as 
against Government securities, an amount which it is supposed 
will necessarily remain out in the pockets and the stockings and 
chimney pieces of the people. The Bank of France is limited in 
amount; the German Bank in amount and by a progressive tax; 
the Canadian banks to the amount of their capital, with a cer- 
tain moderate excess specifically stated by statute for particular 
emergencies. 

Now, we have had a commission, a Monetary Commission, 
which has made a yery careful and thorough study of this sub- 
ject for the purpose of furnishing a basis upon which Congress 
might act. I think that commission included as good a repre- 
sentation of the ability and faithful devotion to service of the 
two Houses as it was possible to find. It was not partisan. 
Republicans and Democrats alike united, and they united in a 
report. 

I am aware, sir, that upon some features of that report there 
is a violent opposition, to the conclusions of the commission. 
Upon the question of a central bank, which they recommended, 
the platform of the Democratic Party is supposed to have pro- 
nounced an adverse verdict. I am not going to discuss those 
questions; but certainly the conclusions reached by that com- 
mission, composed of men of both parties uniting upon the prac- 
tical expedients by which an elasticity of currency may be se- 
cured and undue inflation may be prevented, is not a party ques- 
tion; it is not a partisan question; it is not a local question, 
but is a question to which we can all address ourselves with a 
common desire to reach a conclusion that is for the best inter- 
ests of our country. 

The methods recommended by that commission to secure that 
result are, in substance, those which I have included in the 
amendment I have had the honor to present. The commission 
would make the notes issued not notes of the United States, to 
be loaned by the Government, but notes of the banks, with such 
limitation upon their issue, in the first place, as comes from the 
limit of credit of a creature as compared with the creator, and, 
next, with the specife limitation upon them that they shall be 
covered by a 50 per cent gold reserve, and that whenever that 
reserve falls below 50 per cent the reserve bank shall pay a 
special tax upon the deficiency of the reserve at a rate*increas- 
ing in proportion to the deficiency, as follows: For each 23 per 
cent, or fraction thereof, that the reserve falls below 50 per cent 
a tax of 13 per cent; so that if the reserve got down to 45 per 
cent there would be a 3 per cent tax; if it got to 40 per cent 
there would be a 6 per cent tax; it it got down to 35 per cent 
there would be a 9 per cent tax; if it got down to 334 per cent 
it would stop absolutely. 

Of course, the natural effect of that is that it becomes un- 
profitable for the bank to issue more money than the country 
requires, and you tell what the country requires by the ability 
to get the gold and by watching, as every banker who knows 
his business does watch, the course of business of each cus- 
tomer who is dealing with the bank. 

Then there is another line of limitation. The line which I 
have just described is to bring down the quantity of notes put 
out. It is to make the elasticity downward, which is wholly 
omitted from the bill as it stands now, and it is to bring it 
down not by a command, not by vesting authority in somebody 
else to command it or require it, but by imposing a tax which 
wil! automatically make it for the self-interest of every banker 
to bring it down when the time comes at which it ought to 
come down. Then here is the other line, which is designed to 
put a rubber band on the expansion of this currency, so that 
the higher it goes the harder the band will pull and keep it 
back, and finally fixing a point where it must stop anyway. 

Any notes of the Federal reserve banks in circulation at any time— 

I am now readiag from the amendment which follows the rec- 
ommendation of the Monetary Commission. 


Any notes of the Federal reserve banks in circulation at any time in 
excess of an aggregate of $900,000,000 for all of said banks, which aro 
not covered by an equal amount of lawful money, gold bullion, or for- 
ign gold coin, held by said banks shall pay a special tax at the rate of 
31 per cent per annum and any notes in excess of an aggregate of 
81. 200,000 000 for all said banks, not so covered, shall pay a special tax 
at the rate of 5 per cent per annum: Provided, That in computing said 
amounts of $900,000,000 and of $1,200,000,000 the aggregate amount of 
any national-bank notes then outstanding shali be included, 


That will make it for the self-interest of the bankers not to 
push up their notes unduly, even though they have the reserves. 
Right at this point I wish to call attention to the fact that 
we are already by other means inflating our currency, Of 
course, this bill very properly provides for retaining the pres- 
ent seven hundred and forty-odd million dollars of national- 


bank currency. Either in their present form or in the con- 
verted form the amount is to remain out. This provision of the 
amendment with its two figures of $900,000,000 and $1,200,- 
000,000 would allow the increase of the currency without a 
repressive tax of about $160,000,000. That is bringing our 
seven hundred and forty-odd million dollars of present national- 
bank currency up to $900,000,000. 

It would allow under the repression of a tax the currency to 
go up $300,600,000 more. It is not made impossible when busi- 
ness really requires it to have $300,000,000 more. So it varies 
between $160,000,000 and $460,000,000 increase. After reaching 
$460,000,000 the 5 per cent tax comes down and makes it prac- 
tically impossible or wholly unprofitable to increase. 

I said we are inflating otherwise than by this proposed issue 
of Government notes. We have been quite progressive in our 
treatment of Government money. For a long time no Govern- 
ment moneys were deposited in banks except internal-reyenue 
receipts. Then. a few years ago, we broadened out, and we 
allowed the Secretary of the Treasury to deposit customs re- 
ceipts upon certain securities. The Post Office business is a 
business conducted by itself. The practice under that permis- 
sion has progressed. At first it was considered suitable for the 
Secretary of the Treasury to demand security for the deposit of 
customs receipts of very much the same character as the secur- 
ity for the issue of currency, and he issued a list of the kind of 
bonds which he would take. Now—and I do not quarrel with 
it—the Secretary of the Treasury is making deposits on com- 
mercial paper. I say I do not quarrel with it, but it is a pro- 
gressive increase of the available currency of the country in- 
stead of having large amounts locked up in the Independent 
Treasury. 

Then, in this bill we are enlarging our currency. I will not 
call it inflating, because the word has a bad sense, and when I 
use it I mean it in a bad sense. We are enlarging our currency 
by the reduction of the reserves, Take, for instance, the central 
reserve banks. I will take, for example, the Bank of Commerce 
in New York, because I happen to be somewhat familiar with 
it. The Bank of Commerce has something over $100,000,000 of 
deposits—call it $100,000,000. Under the present law it has to 
keep 25 per cent of reserves—that is, $25,000,000, locked up in the 
vault. Itcan not use them. If it does, the comptroller comes after 
the bank. Under this bill the reserve is reduced to $18,000,000. 
That releases $7,000,000. That one bank adds $7,000,000 to the 
available currency of the country. But that is not all. Of the 
remaining $18,000,000 of reserve that it has to keep, it only bas 
to keep six-eighteenths in its vaults, and it has to put five- 
eighteenths into the regional bank. I think that is it. The 
difference between six-eighteenths in the vault and five-eight- 
eenths it has to put in the regional bank it can either keep in 
the bank or put in the vault.. It is fair enough to assume that 
approximately one-half will go into the vaults and one-half into 
the bank, because that is permitted and that would be natural; 
but that haif—that is to say, 9 per cent—that $9,000,000 which 
will go into the regional bank will not be locked up, but 65 per 
cent of it can be loaned by the regional bank. So yon find that 
between twelve and thirteen millions of the money which that 
one bank has had to keep locked up in its vaults is going to be 
set free by the operation of this bill and added to the available 
live currency of the country. 

have not taken the trouble to figure it out, because it is 
not important, but extended to all the national banks, apply- 
ing to all of them, the same process which sets free between 
twelve and thirteen millions of the money of the Bank of Com- 
merce, you find a very handsome enlargement of the free and 
independent currency of our realm. So we are all moving 
in the same direction, in a direction whT¢h, unless brakes are 
put on somewhere, is going to land us in inflation. I conceive 
it to be our duty to put the brakes on and not leave it for 
anybody else to do it or not to do it, as he sees fit. 

Now, let me turn more directly to the consequences of the 
inflation which seems to me to be inevitable if we pass this 
bill as it is. I have said that a crash inevitably comes from 
the kind of process which easy money produces. But, Mr. 
President, long before that crash comes the rest of this world 
of commerce that we have so recently really entered upon will 
have seen the signals of the approaching storm. My memory, 
sir, goes back to the time when really there was no inter- 
national banking in the United States, when our banks were 
all local institutions. I have seen the process go on step by 
step as we have grown in wealth and have extended our en- 
terprise up to a point where we are engaged in a mighty com- 
merce and where we feel every impulse given in the Old 
World; for the movements of trade are felt across the ocean 
as quickly as the diaphragm at one end of the telephone re- 
sponds to the voice at the other, and every impulse that we 
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give is felt in every civilized country of the world. We have 
entered into that companionship and we can never retire from 
it, for the vast and varied industries of our people are de- 
pendent upon the continuance of the processes which involve 
conjoint and correlative action by our own and every other 
civilized country. 

The rate of interest can not go up 2 per cent in the city of 
New York but that the rate of exchange upon London falls. 
The rate of interest can not go down but the rate of exchange 
upon London rises, The business men of Europe follow the 
course of business in the United States with a degree of solici- 
tude and of careful attention and accurate information that 
no man in this Chamber has ever equaled. They know the 
course of trade. They know the currents of opinion. They 
know the dangers that lie before us, They know what steps 
are being taken to avoid them. The confidence or distrust of 
American finance responds to the trained judgment of a mul- 
titude of men who are familiar with the business of the world 
following carefully and with accurate information every move- 
ment of American finance and American commerce. 

Now, I say that long before the crash as the result of in- 
flation the men who are following our affairs in Europe will 
have seen the signals of the approaching storm. Why should 
they not, when we are carrying on a trade with Europe which 
involved during the year ended June 30, 1913, exports from 
this country to other countries of $2,428,506,358 in value, and 
imports from other countries in the same year of $1,812,978,234? 
Why should they not, when there are held in Europe of Ameri- 
can securities, the stocks and bonds of our railroads and in- 
dustrials and mines and manufactories, amounts variously 
estimated at from four to seven billion dollars? 

I have tried to see if I could get something more definite 
upon that, but it is pretty difficult to be very accurate; neces- 
sarily there must be some element of estimate. . I have an esti- 
mate by Babson’s Statistical Organization, a concern whose 
figures are well considered and are regarded as trustworthy. 
They say Europe holds over $7,000,000,000 of American securi- 
ties. My impression, gathered from my attempts to get in- 
formation from other sources, is that that is rather a large es- 
timate, but it is somewhere between $4,000,000,000 and $7,- 
000,000,000, So there is reason why we should be carefully 
watched abroad. You must remember that those people who 
are engaged in business abroad have been through a hard ex- 
perience. I doubt if the French will ever forget the results of 
their attempt to issue Government money, the French assignat, 
which disappeared with the credit of the country. Great Britain 
has had her hard experience. The distress, suffering, and ruin 
that followed an inflation of her currency prior to the year 
1811 led to the appointment of a special commission of the 
House of Commons to consider the whole subject and report 
upon it. In 1811 that commission brought into the House of 
Commons what is known by the bullion report, which is one 
of the great landmarks in the history of finance. That report 
was rejected by the House of Commons when it came in. It 
was treated by the House of Commons when it came in just 
as the report of our Monetary Commission is being treated by 
our Congress now; but in 1819, eight years after, the British 
Parliament came to see that the commission had been right 
and they had been wrong, and they adopted those sound prin- 
ciples recommended by that commission on which the currency 
and finances of Great Britain have been regulated ever since, 
the same principles which underlie and are expressed in the 
report of our Monetary Commission, 

Mr. President, it is upon the sound basis of those principles 
embodied in the bullion report of 1811, once rejected and sub- 
sequently accepted by the British Parliament, that Great Britain 
has come to be the greatest financial, commercial, and industrial 
power that the civilized world has ever known. We should 
not be unwilling to learn something from the experience of a 
people who, through hard experience, haye come to an under- 
standing that has made them so great and so successful. 

Sir, with this past of their own and with this active interest 
in our affairs resulting from their intimate connection with 
them, I say again long before the crash comes the people of 
finance and commerce in Europe will have seen its approach. 
The universal law under such circumstances is that the ex- 
istence of an inflated currency and doubt of the soundness of 
financial policy immediately result in gold leaving the country. 
I say that is the universal law; that is the universal human 
experience. We can no more change it than we can make the 
light turn back on its course from the sun. I say the gold 
will leave the country; and I beg my fellow Senators to con- 
sider for a moment the elements of danger that will lie before 
us and that we ought to contemplate. 
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We set great store by the fact that the balance of trade is in 
our favor. For a number of years our exports have exceeded 
our imports by approximately $500,000,000, and for the last year 
$600,000,000; but that is only the visible trade, that is only- 
the trade that finds its record in the customhouses. There is 
an invisible balance that we must not forget. 

Before passing to that, let me suggest that we ought to re- 
member that this balance of trade is not a constant quantity. 
It is certain to be affected by some circumstances of recent 
origin. To what extent no man can tell, but it is certain to be 
affected to some degree. One is the lower tariff. Of course 
that is expected to result in increased importations; that is 
the universal experience, and about that I suppose there will 
be no controversy. With the lower tariff that has just been 
adopted the tendency will be to increase importations and pro 
tanto to cut Cown the balance of trade in our favor. 

On the other hand, we all know that we are approaching the 
limit of our exportation of foodstuffs, that great basis of our 
exports of former years. We are importing beef from Argen- 
tina, and I suppose wheat from Canada, are we not? 

Mr. NELSON. Yes. 

Mr. ROOT. We are importing wheat from Canada. 

Mr. SMOOT. And also cattle. 

Mr. ROOT. And cattle also from Canada. Year by year 
our exports of foodstuffs have been going down, and we must 
hereafter chiefly depend for our exports upon manufactured 
products and cotton. Those are subject to vicissitudes—cot- 
ton to good and bad crops and manufactures to good and bad 
times. No one can tell what the effect is going to be upon our 
manufactures because of the causes already enumerated. This, 
however, is quite certain, that in many quarters there is going 
on a substantial reduction. I suppose the people who are re- 
ducing do not say much about it, because they are afraid of 
being hanged [laughter], but it is going on. I hope it will not 
continue; I hope it is but temporary; but we must consider 
the possibility of a reduction of our exports on that account, 
through the absorption of our food products by our own people 
and the increase of imports because of the lowering of the tariff. 

I pass on to circumstances which, as I have said, produce an 
invisible trade balance that must not be left out of account. 
In the first place, there are the interest and the dividends which 
have to be paid upon the immense amount of our securities held 
abroad. If you take a very moderate mean between the two 
estimates of four thousand million dollars and seven thousand 
million dollars and assume it to be between $4,000,000,000 and 
$5,000,000,000 at a moderate estimate of interest, you will have 
to allow at least $250,000,000 going abroad annually to meet 
the interest and dividends paid every year to foreign holders 
of our securities, 

The next item in that category is the expenditure of tourists 
abroad. Many years ago it used to be estimated that tourists 
spend annually a hundred million dollars abroad. The number 
of Americans who are fortunate enough to be able to go to 
Europe has enormously increased, and the best estimate that I 
have been able to get puts a minimum of the expenditures of 
American tourists abroad at $250,000,000 a year. 

Then, as our merchant marine has practically disappeared, 
we pay the freight and the insurance—certainly practically all 
the freight one way—on the goods exported or goods imported, 
however the custom of the particular trade may be, and that 
freight is paid to the foreign steamship owners. A minimum 
estimate of that would be $50,000,000 a year. Then, there is 
the enormous amount of money that is sent abroad in small 
sums by our comparatively recent arrivals. Several years ago 
I know that an inquiry developed that over $70,000,000 of postal 
orders alone were sent abroad. Whole districts in southeastern 
Europe are being supported largely in that way. One hundred 
million dollars is a very moderate estimate for that. Of course, 
there is, besides, a very great amount sent through private bank- 
ers; it is not confined to postal orders. 

There we have, sir, $650,000,000, all of which has to be paid 
in gold and all of which goes abroad. With our exports at 
their height, with the apparent visible balance of trade in our 
favor at the highest point it has ever reached, without any 
diminution or set-off or setback, this invisible outflow of gold, 
for the causes which I have mentioned, completely offsets the 
balance of trade, so that we stand without protection there. 

There is another circumstance that we ought to consider, 
and which it is our duty to consider when we are forecasting 
what may happen in the future in the working of the system 
which we are proposing, and that is that for several years our 
railroads—and I suppose to some extent our industrial con- 
cerns—have found it difficult to renew bonded indebtedness by 
long-term bonds. They have been living from hand to mouth by 
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putting out short-term securities or notes having less than a 
year or but little oyer a year to run. Of course those notes, 
taking them in the aggregate, constitute an element of danger, 
because they come pretty near being demand obligations, and if 
before they come due doubt is created, if before they become due 
an unfavorable judgment about the financial policy of the United 
States is created abroad. then look out. They will have to be 
paid. If they are not paid, what will happen? The destruction 
of credit, not alone of the railroads issuing them, not alone of 
the banks holding them, but of the multitude of people who are 
carrying on their business and securing capital upon the se- 
curities, the stocks and bonds, of the corporations which have 
issued the short-term notes. 

Let me not forget before I finish this to speak about the 
quantity. The Journal of Commerce of November 10 of this 
year contained an article which gives the result.of an investiga- 
tion made by that very trustworthy journal into the subject. 
They state that the amount of short-time securities coming due 
within three years is bout one thousand million dollars, I 
have another estimate, taken from a pamphlet issued by the 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, a trustworthy institution and 
one which certainly has no object in not giving correct figures 
they have every interest to give correct figures—and I do not 
doubt that this is the result of careful inquiry. They give the 
amount of short-term securities due in 1914, omitting everything 
but the millions, as $468,000,000; in 1915, $320,000,000; in 1916, 
$90,000,000; in 1917, $88,000,000; and in 1918, $111,000,000. 
That would make in the next three years $879,000,000, and in 
five years $1,079,000,000. So here are, in round numbers, 
$1,000,000,000 in short-term securities about to become due, and 
from four to seyen thousand millions of securities held in 
Europe. 

Here, considering always the question as to whether we are 
in danger from the consequence of a loss of confidence in our 
financial policy in Europe, we must not forget another tendency 
of recent years that bas been very disquieting. It has been to 
restrict the railroad transportation companies, to restrict their 
rates, and to enlarge their obligations—that is, their duties— 
in a manner very disquieting to the holders of railroad securi- 
ties; and the tendency in recent years has been, in legislation, 
in litigation, and in public expression, to promote treatment of 
industrial corporations in a manner very disquieting to the hold- 
ers of their securities: I am not now expressing any opinion 
regarding either of these tendencies. It would lead me into a 
discussion quite apart from my present object. I am merely 
stating the fact that the railroads, rightly or wrongly, com- 
plain that their rates are being held down by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and that their expenses are being pushed 
up by the demands of labor and by the increased cost of all 
materials, so that the margin between expenditures and income 
is gradually decreasing, and they are saying that the process 
can not go on without cutting off all dividends, I am not going 
to argue about that, but it is undeniable, and it is supported by 
the fact that some railroad corporations haye been compelled to 
adopt that policy. The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
road has reduced its dividends, the New Haven Railroad has 
passed its dividend, and other railroads have reduced their divi- 
dends. All this will necessarily have a certain disquieting 
effect and tend toward distrust on the part of the holders of 
the thousands of millions of dollars of our securities abroad. 

The threats against the industrial corporations have had very 
much the same effect, and we may rely upon it that the holders 
of this great mass of American securities abroad are going to 
be in a condition of sensitive alertness regarding our credit 
and the soundness of our financial policy. In that condition 
it requires very little to produce immediate results. The same 
kind of an outcry that started a run.on the bank in Omaha, 
which the Senator from Nebraska told us about yesterday, 
would start a run on us. It would take very little, not merely 
to stop foreign investment in our enterprises, but to bring 
tumbling back upon us the thousands of millions of securities 
now held abroad; and when they come, they must be bought; 
they will be bought; and they will all have to be paid for in 
gold, and the gold will leave our country; it will go abroad 
to pay for the securities which come here. 

Very little things start a process like that. Mr. President, 
in March, 1907, there were over $200,000,000 of American se- 
curities sent back from Europe merely on the judgment of 
people there that our affairs were not going quite right. So, long 
before October, the wise ones there had an idea that things 
were not going quite right here; they had dimly foreseen what 
would happen in the panic of 1907; and over $200,000,000 of 
securities came over here and had to be bought, and the gold 
went to Europe. That is one of the things that helped to ac- 
centuate the conditions that produced the panic. 


Mr. LIPPITT. It was one of the very important things. 

Mr. ROOT. The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Lirrrrr] 
observes very justly that it was one of the very important 
things. Last September over $200,000,000 came over here on 
some judgment of some people that it would be wise to reduce 
the risk of our finances here. A very little loss of confidence 
would bring this whole mass tumbling down on us; and, as I 
have said, when they come they will be bought, and the gold 
will go to Europe to buy them and pay for them. 

The way it works out, Mr. President, is this: If somebody in 
London sells something here, it has to be paid for in gold, of 
course. The debtor here goes out into the market to buy 
London exchange; if he can buy it for less than it costs to ship 
the gold, he buys it and he pays his debt with it—that is, he 
pays his debt to the man in London by a bill drawn on London, 
which the man in London can turn into money there. 

The cost of shipping gold is along in the neighborhood of 2 
per cent, and therefore the American banker will buy bills if 
he can get them within 2 per cent of the cost of shipping gold, 
but if it costs more than it costs to ship gold he ships the gold, 
and the gold goes out. Of course, the greater the amount that 
must be paid the higher the cost of exchange, and therefore the 
more gold goes physically from this shore to the other in order 
to make the payment. When exchange is high, gold goes out; 
when exchange is low, gold stays or comes this way. 

To go one step further in the process, the people who. have 
to pay this gold abroad have a perfectly simple process through 
whic to get it. They go to their bank, and, unless the trans- 
action is carried on entirely through credit, if they do not get 
the gold in that way by check, they always are at liberty to 
draw greenbacks, and with the greenbacks they take the gold 
out of the Treasury; or, if under this bill they get reserve notes, 
Government notes, the notes are always to be redeemable in 
gold at the Treasury or gold or lawful money at the banks, and 
with the notes they can get the gold, or they can get green- 
backs with which they can get the gold. When the amount of 
money to be paid in a foreign country exceeds the amount that 
is coming from the foreign country you can not keep gold in 
any reserve except by failure—suspension of payment. There 
is a continual draft that can not be prevented. 

I said that these securities, when they come here, will be 
bought. They must be bought. If they are not, if nobody buys 
them, they go down and down and down, and the credit of all 
the great industrial and transportation organizations of this 
country is ruined, and none of them can raise any more money 
anywhere in any way on any terms. What is more than that, 
the banks that hold the securities are ruined, and the men who 
have put the securities behind their obligations to the banks in 
order to conduct their business are ruined. 

Mr. President, I am quite in favor of doing away with the 
speculative use of money in the city of New York; but that is 
by no means doing away with the use of the grent body of the 
securities of the country as a basis of credit. That speculative 
use is but a trifle compared with the vast employment of 
ownership certificates, bonds or stocks, in the great enterprises 
of the country, by private individuals, as a basis for the credit 
on which they get the means to conduct their business. If 
you let the prices of these securities, when they come back 
here, go down out of sight the business of the country goes 
down with them to ruin. There is no use discussing whether 
they must be bought. They will be bought. The human nature 
of private, individual persons will lead them to buy, and the 
payment will go abroad. 

There is another thing you must remember. Europe is an 
armed camp. For many, many years peace has been kept by 
the most delicate adjustments and by the most strenuous ex- 
ertions of many men in many countries, who have been alert 
and solicitous to stop controversy as near its origin as possible, 
and to prevent the frightful effect of general war; but war is 
always possible. The fear of it is always present. If a war 
comes, immediately our securities come back to us. Immedi- 
ately, in every country where they are held, the desire to 
strengthen up, to increase the amount of gold, will operate to 
Jead to a general conversion of the American securities they 
hold into immediately available gold. 

It is not necessary that we should wait for a war actually to 
take place. The fear of it leads to the result. The fear of the 
Balkan war, far off on the edge of civilized Europe, as it was, 
because of the apprehensions of possible implication of the great 
commercial nations in a war consequent upon the Balkan war, 
sent hundreds of millions of securities back to this country, 
which had to be bought. 

So, sir, if we enter upon this career of inflation we shall do 
it in the face of clearly discernible danger—danger which, if 
realized, will result in dreadful catastrophe. 
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I have been giving the reasons why the results I describe 
would happen; but it ought not to be necessary to give them 
or to argue about them, for the experience of mankind has been 
reduced to the expression of economic laws which are uni- 
versally admitted. There is no better known economic law than 
the one which passes by the name of Gresham’s law. We all 


know it. It is that inexorable law under whiclj if there are 
two kinds of currency in a country, and one is better than the 
other, the better one leaves the country and the poorer one 
remains. 

That has come to be an axiom, and I ought not to have to 
argue about it. The inevitable result of the inflation of our 
Government currency will be the application of that unques- 
tioned law. 

It is stated in another form in this way: That gold always 
leaves a country in which the amount of currency exceeds the 
demands of legitimate business. That is another way of stat- 
ing the same law. It is just as absolute, just as certain, just 
as irrefutable, just as universally accepted, as the other form 
of stating it, and it describes exactly what is going to happen 
to us. 

Another form of stating it, one that our old friend Prof. Sum- 
ner has stated as the result of his study of the history of Amer- 
ican currency, is that gold always tends to move away from the 
country of high prices to the country of low prices, because in 
the country of low prices it avails more; it buys more; it is of 
higher yalue in proportion to commodities than in the country 
of high prices. It is inevitable; and of course the effect of infla- 
tion is to work prices up, up, up, and the gold goes out, and you 
can not stop it. 

You can not control the operation of these laws. You could 
kill the people who are engaged in business; you could take 
them out of their business and shut them up in jail, and perhaps 
you could stop the operation of the law then by stopping the 
business; but there is no other way. 

Mr. President, as against the working of that law your 
raising the rate of interest, or your attempting to sell Govern- 
ment securities, will be just as ineffective as Mrs. Partington’s 
mop against the Atlantic Ocean, because you do not bring into 
operation your forces until the damage is done. When confi- 
dence is lost, you can raise the rate of interest to the roof, 
but you do not bring the money until you restore confidence. 
In proportion as confidence decreases, you have to add to your 
rate of interest insurance against loss; and long before we 
wake up from our dream of prosperity upon inflated currency 
the sources from which the gold will have to come to keep us 
from catastrophe will have lost their confidence, so that no 
rate of interest will bring the money but a rate so high as to 
ruin American business. 

— So as to the sale of Government securities. Ah, yes; now, 
belfind the system under which we are working, and under 
which we have grown so great and strong, stands always the 
Government of the United States, with its credit unimpaired, 
with its solvency undoubted, always ready to come to the rescue 
by the sale of its securities to bring gold. This bill proposes, 
however, to put in pawn the credit of the United States; and 
when your time of need comes it is the United States that is 
discredited by the inflation of its demand obligations which 
it can not pay. 

O Mr. President, I ought not to be obliged to argue about 
inflation. The country has rendered its judgment upon it. The 
American people closed the case for and against inflation when, 
with unanimous voice, or by the vast preponderance of their 
approval, they sustained the veto of the inflation bill by Presi- 
dent Grant in 1874. The American people decided the case 
when they sustained the courage and patriotism of Grover 
Cleveland in putting at stake all his future upon compelling the 
repeal of the silver-purchase act in 1893. The American people 
decided the case when, in 1896, they elected Mr. McKinley as 
against the protagonist of the very fundamental ideas contained 
in the sixteenth section of this bill; and again in 1900, when 
they reelected McKinley against the same opponent. 

Now, Mr. President, a Democratic majority has been elected 
by the people, not upon this issue, but in a eampaign which 
proceeded upon subjects, questions and matters of interest far 
removed from the old, old question of sound money or inflated 
currency. Coming into power, the Democratic Party, without 
any mandate from the people of the United States, without any 
authority from the people of the United States, undertakes to 
reverse the oft-repeated judgment of the people of the United 
States upon this question. In probably a vain appeal from 
the judgment of the Democratic caucus and their violation of 
the duty imposed upon them by the repeated decisions of the 
people of the country, I protest against the employment of 
power thus obtained for such a purpose as this. 


Mr. President, my colleague has observed that power is 
given to the central reserve board to regulate the issue of cur- 
rency. That is true; but I observed at the time that we have 
our duty to perform, and that we can not discharge it by trans- 
ferring it to anybody else. Always up to this time the American 
Congress has attempted to perform its own duty in regard to 
the vital matter of currency. Always the American Congress, 
when it did not want inflation, has undertaken so to frame its 
legislation t its injunctions and requirements would prevent 
Inflation. ow it is proposed that we shall make it possible 
that an appointive officer, or a body of appointive officers, shall 
bring upon the country the result of inflation; and we ure t 
appease our own consciences by assuming that that board will 
perform the duties that we ought to perform. 

Mr. President, I do not purpose to question the probable 
honesty, good faith, or public spirit of the men who may be 
appointed members of the central reserve board under this bill. 
But, sir, this bill in the provision which I have been discussing, 
and in another provision to which I shall presently allude for 
a brief moment, exhibits an expression of the opinion of a very 
great leader of the Democratic Party, for whom I have a strong 
personal regard, whom I respect and admire, and in whose sin- 
cerity of purpose and good faith I firmly believe.. Yet. Mr. 
President, I am convinced that his economic theories are false, 
and, if put into effect, would be most injurious to our country. 

Those theories have been twice expressly repudiated by the 
people of the country. Twice those specific theories, the same 
theories of finance, make their appearance in this bill; and, as 
a matter of course, we ought to assume that any central reserve 
board appointed to carry out the terms of the bill will be ap- 
pointed under the same dominant, commanding, und irresistible 
influence. 

Mr. President, a central reserve board appointed under the in- 
fluence of the same power that put into this bill the present 
sixteenth section will be bound, if they are honest and true and 
faithful, to proceed in accordance with the theories that our 
people rejected in 1896 and 1900. They must. The authors of 
the bill are bound in good faith to appoint men who are in 
sympathy with them to carry it out; and the men in sympathy 
with them will have in good faith to carry out this bill under 
the belief that it is best for the people of the country that 
the Government of the United States shall furnish unlimited 
money to the people of the United States. 

I say that this bill presents the financial heresy twice repudi- 
ated by the people of the United States. I say thatthe central 
reserve board appointed under this bill will have to represent 
that very heresy. If this bill passes as it stands, America stands 
to lose ali we saved when Grant vetoed the inflation bill, all we 
saved when Grover Cleveland abolished the silver purchase, all 
we sayed when we elected McKinley, all the Republicans, all 
the gold Democrats saved when they helped in the repudiation 
of the vital principle which has been put into this bill. 

The country has become so deadened by the assaults of sound, 
so wearied of discussion, so confused and dazed by complicated 
figures, that this vital and fateful reversal of the American 
policy is proceeding with but little attention. But unless all 
our history of human experience and all the previous judg- 
ments, the real judgments, of the American people upon this 
subject have been wrong, we stand to learn by hard experi- 
ence what has really been done by the sixteenth section of this 
currency bill. 

Mr. President, there is one other subject I want to say a 
few words upon, and that is the subject of another amendment 
that is intimately associated with the subject upon which I 
have been speaking. I will ask that the Secretary read the 
second amendment I proposed, the amendment to section 7. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Secretary will read the 
amendment. 

The SECRETARY. In section 7—Owen print of December 1— 
strike out from and including the words “and of,” in line 20, 
page 19, to and including the word Treasury,” in line 3, page 
20, and insert in lien thereof the following words: The re- 
mainder of the net earnings shall be paid to the United States.” 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, that strikes the bank-deposit 
guaranty clause out of the bill. I am not going to argue it at 
length. I am merely going to express my opinion about it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

2 555 VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield? 

Mr. ROOT. I wish the Senator would let me finish, and then 
I will be very glad to yield to him. 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. Very well. 

Mr. ROOT. It is of no consequence practically whether you 
take a part of the profit made by regional reserve banks and 
stop them from going into the Treasury of the United States 
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and make a fund to pay the deposit or whether you levy a 
tax upon the banks or upon the people or in any other way that 
the United States can raise the money for the purpose of pay- 
ing it. The question whether that is a wise and permissible 
thing can not be determined merely by contemplating a run 
on a bank by good but misguided people. It is very desirable 
to have some means to prevent people from being frightened 
and drawing their money out of a bank. But that is only one 
small division of the subject. 

The serious side of it is that this is giving the credit of the 
United States to every speculator, every promoter, every black- 
guard, who is able to scrape together $25,000 and take out a 
national-bank charter. It makes no difference under such a 
provision whether the men who manage the bank have been 
known from their youth up in the community as men of honor 
and probity or whether they are the shifty driftwood of acci- 
dent. Depositors may intrust their money to the speculator 
with the same confidence with which they intrust their money 
to the sound and conservative banker, because if the bank that 
has used its deposits in promoting all sorts of wildcat enter- 
prises fails, the Government of the United States is going to 
take the money out of the pocket of the conservative banker 
and pay the debt. It is a premium on indifference to honesty 
and soundness in business. It is a premium on speculation 
and disregard of all rules of business soundness and morality. 
It is an invitation to every adventurer in the world to come 
into the national-bank system and get the indorsement of the 
United States upon all the moneys he comes to owe for his 
schemes. 

In the panic of 1907 there was a chain of banks in the city 
of New York, a chain, five of them linked together, that had 
been promoting enterprises out of which the managers of the 
banks looked for great profit. If they had kept on they would 
have become millionaires. There were ice companies, steam- 
ship companies, and all sorts of speculative enterprises. If 
they succeeded, the managers of the banks would have made 
enormous fortunes. They failed. The men who had trusted 
them suffered the natural consequences which in this world 
follow folly and a failure to regard the laws of probity and 
good sense. 

If this law had been enacted, behind those speculators would 
ha ve stood the Government of the United States with its funds 
to pay their debts. If we enact this law now we give absolution 
in advance; we give a letter of marque and reprisal to the 
managers of all Heinze banks of the future to go ont and, on 
the credit of the United States, gather in funds at high rates of 
interest and speculate for their own advantage, secure in 
having the credit of the country to take the place of the dis- 
credit of their own records. 

Now, Mr. President, I do not think we ought to do that; and 
I am brought to the final observation which I shall make re- 
garding both these provisions. The provision under which the 
Government of the United States proposes to furnish every- 
body with easy money and the provision under which the Goy- 
ernment of the United States proposes to pay everybody who 
has trusted his money to a scoundrel illustrate one evil tendency 
of our times, and it is a tendency against which I know the 
lifelong convictions of many of my friends upon both sides of 
this Chamber revolt. 

It is the tendency, sir, to substitute the support of a paternal 
government for that individual self-dependence which settled, 
which built, which developed, which made our country. It was 
not in reliance upon any government that our fathers braved 
the dangers of the American forest. It was not in reliance upon 
any government that the stream of immigrants passed over the 
Alleghenies and along the southern borders of the Lakes and 
peopled the Central West and along across the plains and moun- 
tains to the Pacific, 

We have a mighty commerce, indicated by the figures, the 
stupendous figures, that I have read. We have amazing material 
possessions, and the still more admirable and spiritual attainment 
of a hundred million people; foremost through the world in works 
of charity, of benevolence, of humanity; foremost in the world 
in its insistence upon opportunity for education to every child 
of every laborer, however humble; foremost in the world in its 
insistance upon the rights of individual liberty and the inde- 
pendence of individual manhood. This people has done these 
things, not by law, not by wrought-out Systems of policy, but 
the working of each man’s individual conduct of life has pre- 
sented to the world the opportunity for better conditions, so 
that from all over the world millions have followed millions to 
our shores to seek a share in our blessings of prosperity and 
liberty. This people has never done its work in reliance upon 
the protecting and aiding hand of government. This greatest 
work eyer achieved in the history of civilization has been done 


by men of individual independence of character, by men who 
relied upon themselves, and who built up a government the 
central thought of which was the thought of your patron saint, 
my friends on the Democratic side, the fundamental principle 
of Thomas Jefferson, that government governs best which gov- 
erns least. 

Ah, Mr, President, we are turning our faces away from the 
fundamental principle upon which we have come to our high 
estate. We are turning them weakly toward practices which 
history shows have invariably led to decadence, to degradation, 
and the downfall of nations. We are setting our steps now in 
the pathway which through the protection of a paternal govern- 
ment brought the mighty power of Rome to its fall; and we are 
doing it here without a mandate from the people of the United 
States. Ah, more than that, we are doing it in violation of the 
express verdict of the people of the United States, 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I esteem it a great privi- 
lege to have been permitted to serve as a member of the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. It has been a great labor and it 
has been in a good cause. Whatever differences of opinion 
may have existed in that committee, I am sure they were hon- 
estly formed and entertained, and I take pleasure in saying that 
I have never seryed upon a committee in which every member 
of the committee worked harder or longer or was more intent 
for the common good. 

Two questions confronted us. One was, What is the trouble 
with our financial system? The other, What shall be the rem- 
edy? I think the committee were a unit in the belief that the 
difficulty has been that under our present system we can not 
properly concentrate and mobilize our reserves; and, again, our 
currency system is so inelastic that it can not be adjusted satis- 
factorily to the varying needs of business, and, as a corollary 
to the latter proposition, we are wanting in proper opportunities 
for rediscounting. 

As to the first question, I take it every student of finance will 
agree that our reserve system as it has existed for years in 
this country has been a failure. We look to the records, and 
we find that nominally we have a vast amount of reserves in 
the banks of this country. In the banks commonly denominated 
country banks there is a reserve of 15 per cent, of which 6 
per cent is required to be in the bank vaults and 9 per cent in 
the reserve banks. In the reserve city banks, with a nominal 
reserve of 25 per cent, one-half is held in their vaults and one- 
half in the central reserve bank. In the central reserve banks 
the required reserve of 25 per cent is all held in their vaults. 
Evidently it was the belief of Congress that this plan would 
furnish a sufficient reserve against all reasonable contingencies, 
but under the plan prevailing it was largely fictitious. We find, 
for instance, as to the country banks, that for every $100 of 
deposit $6 are in the bank vaults and $9 are supposed to be in 
the reserve banks; but when we stop to analyze the situation we 
discover that three-fourths of this $9 is loaned out, and of the 
other fourth one-half remains in cash in the reserve banks 
and one-half is deposited with the central reserve banks. So, 
as a matter of fact, instead of having the $9 in cash as a 
reserve against demands, we have in the reserve banks $6.75, 
represented by loans or credits, and $2.25 in cash, one-half of 
which is retained in its vaults and one-half in the vaults of the 
central reserve banks; and of this amount placed in the central 
reserve banks three-fourths is loaned out, and one-fourth only 
is kept in the vaults of the central reserve banks. A final com- 
putation therefore shows we haye loans and credits of $7.59} 
and only $1.40§ in cash, where we thought the country bank 
had the $9 in cash. 

When it comes to the reserve banks, instead of having 25 per 
cent in cash they have 123 per cent in their own vaults and 123 
per cent in the central reserve banks, and three-quarters of that 
is loaned out and is represented by credits. Is it any wonder, 
then, when a great demand is made upon the reserves the sys- 
tem breaks down and fails? Who can forget the great panies 
of 1873, 1893, and 1907, and the want and destruction which 
followed in their trail? It will shed little light on the pending 
legislation to attempt to fix the responsibility for any one or all 
of these panics upon any man or set of men. It is sufficient to 
know they could and did occur, and the entire country suffered 
in consequence. The bankers in the large financial centers dis- 
trusted one another and began to husband, if not to hoard, their 
cash reserves, so that the country banks were often not able to 
get the cash they had on deposit with their correspondents. The 
country banks began to pursue the same course, and the depos- 
itors in turn withdrew their deposits and began to hoard. 
Hence the panics and the crash and the present necessity for 
legislative relief. 

The Democratie administration has been severely criticized 
because it has insisted upon legislating at this time for the pur- 
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pose of correcting our banking and currency system. I regret 
that our Republican friends do not agree with us upon every- 
thing; but that would be entirely too much to expect. If they 
did agree with us upon everything, we should have to take them 
into our camp. 

Mr. President, with this situation confronting us, I have no 
fault to find with the administration in urging that something 
should be done to relieve the situation; in fact, I think the peo- 
ple would find fault—and rightly, too—if it did not insist that 
there should be action upon this particular subject. It is my 
judgment that, with a proper reserve system, we will be able 
to largely relieve the conditions which have heretofore con- 
fronted us. 

I was much impressed by the statement which was made 
before the Banking and Currency Committee by Mr. Alexander 
Gilbert, president of one of the large New York banks, who, in 
discussing the different panics that had occurred in the coun- 
try, told us that he had been in the banking business through 
the panics of 1873. 1893, and 1907, and added: 

I have been officially connected with the New York Clearing House 
for 50 years. I have passed through every par since the Civil — 
and I think I can say conscientiously that ever have seen a 
that, in Its inciplency, could not have been arrested and held in eek 
if we had had one bank of reserve, a Federal bank of reserve, a central 
bank of reserve, or a Government bank of reserve—if we had had one 
bank of reserve to which the banks of the central reserve cities could 
naye taken their short-time commercial paper and had it converted into 

in order to have held their reserves together. 

What is the situation which has been confronting us during 
the past few months? Everyone has felt that there was a 
gradual tightening of the money market, It is not necessary 
for us to attribute it to any particular fact; it is enough for us 
to know that the condition existed. 

I have, Mr. President, in my hand a letter that I received 
from the treasurer of one of the very large manufacturing con- 
cerns in Ohio, in which he quotes from a letter received from a 
bill broker, giving the situation as he understood it, and this is 
what he says: 


The large banks in the large cities have not been buying any paper 
since March and have advised their country correspondents to make 
themselves just as liquid as possible, and to stay so, in order to meet 
EE ieia of the Dill. In consequence we are absolutely at a stand- 


Mr. President, with this situation before us, I am sure that 
everyone is willing to join in granting relief, and the only re- 
maining question is the method of the relief. The banking 
question has been discussed for many years. We have heard 
from bankers, great and small; we have heard from students 
of the subject everywhere, and we have benefited much by the 
hearings that we have had. The objections which have been 
raised by the bankers, and which have not been acceded to by 

the committee, are largely directed to perhaps three different 

features of the bill. One has reference to the number of re- 
gional banks, another to the control of those banks, and the 
third to the ownership of their stock. 

I can understand why men might seriously differ as to the 
wisdom of having one central bank or a regional system of 
banks, but having conceded the regional system to be the only 
plan that can be worked out at the present time which will meet 
the approval of the public, it seems to me that we ought to be 
able to reconcile our differences as to the number of regional 
banks. One branch of the committee has suggested 4 banks, 
with the privilege, after two years of experience, of increasing 
the number to 12; the other branch has suggested not less than 
8 nor more than 12 banks. 

Many Senators who have discussed this problem insist upon 
the central bank as the ideal plan, and much can be urged in its 
favor. We are cited to the central-bank systems of the coun- 
tries of the Old World, but we must not forget that their civili- 
zation is not our civilization, that their central-bank plan is not 
our independent banking plan, that their countries are small as 
compared with ours, and that the virtue to be found in any bank 
of reserves is principally the accessibility of the bank with its 
reserves in times of distress; and no man knows “ when the hour 
cometh,” 

If we are to look at this matter from the standpoint of the 
central-bank advocate himself, it seems to me that he can not 
very well complain of the system which has been adopted in the 
Owen substitute bill. We provide for not less than 8 nor more 
than 12 banks, but they are not absolutely independent of each 
other. It is true that each bank has its separate board of direc- 
tors to administer the banking features of the system, a board 
of directors that can be in a particular locality and can have 2 
much more intimate knowledge of business conditions, of credit 
conditions, and of property conditions than the officers of one 
central bank could have. 

Mr. President, with the power vested in the Federal board of 
control over all of these banks, with the power to compel the 


right of discount by one bank for the benefit of another, with 
the control of the reserves themselves, and with the right to 
fix the rates of discount, it seems to me that we have all the ad- 
vantages that could be expected from the central-bank plan, and 
in conjunction with them we give to the country under the re- 
gional system all the benefits of a fully equipped bank of re- 
seryes, managed by a board of directors and officers who are 
more familiar with the financial and credit conditions of the 
country to be served and to a greater extent than would be 
possible by one central board which would be dependent upon 
subordinates. 

The branch of the committee, of which the Senator from 
Nebraska is the head, insists that not more than 4 banks are 
required, predicts their success, and prophesies disaster if more 
than 4 are organized. It does seem to me that the difference 
between 4 banks and 8 banks is so slight that it must be a 
brave man who is willing to risk his gift of prophecy by saying, 
“For the one system we shall have assured success and for 
the other assured failure.” 

I wish to call the attention of the Senate to the powers which 
are given to the board of directors of the Federal reserve bank, 
as well as to the powers which are given to the board of con- 
trol. The powers of the Federal reserve bank relate particu- 
larly to the administration features of the bank. Generally 
speaking, the proposed bill gives to the reserve banks powers to 
act as a bank for bankers. They hold the funds derived from 
the sale of the stock in the reserve banks; the reserves which 
are required to be deposited by the member banks in their 
vaults and the Government funds. 

For the purpose of carrying out these powers the reserve 
banks are specifically authorized to adopt and use a corporate 
seal; to have succession for a period of 20 years; to make 
contracts; to sue and be sued, complain and defend; to appoint 
and dismiss officers not otherwise provided for; to adopt by- 
laws regulating its business; to exercise all powers which are 
specifically granted and such as are incidentally necessary to 
carry on the business of banking; and upon deposit with the 
Treasurer of the United States of any bonds of the United 
States in the manner provided by existing law relating to 
national banks to receive from the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency circulating notes in blank, registered and countersigned 
as provided by law, equal in amount to the par value of the 
bonds so deposited, and to issue such notes under the same con- 
ditions and provisions of law as relate to the issue of circu- 
lating notes of national banks secured by bonds of the United 
States. 

The directors of these banks are required to administer its 
affairs— 

Fairly and im 1y and without discrimination in favor of or 

inst any member bank or banks and shall, subject to the provisions 

law and the orders of the Federal reserve board, extend to each 
member bank such discounts, advancements, and accommodations as 
may be safely and reasonably made with due regard for the claims and 
demands of other banks. 

All of these regional banks are under the control of the 
Federal reserve board. It is empowered among other things: 

First. To examine each Federal reserve bank and each mem- 
ber bank. 

Second. To permit or require Federal reserve banks to redis- 
count the discounted paper of other Federal reserve banks at 
rates of interest to be fixed each week, or oftener, by the 
Federal reserve board. 

Third. To suspend and renew suspension of reserve require- 
ments for limited periods. 

Fourth. To supervise and regulate the issue and retirement 
of Federal reserve notes, 

Fifth. To add to or to reclassify or terminate.existing reserve 
and central reserve cities under existing law. 

Sixth. To suspend or remove any officer or director of any 
Federal reserve bank. 

Seventh. To require the writing off of doubtful or worthless 
assets upon the books and balance sheets of Federal reserve 
banks. 

Eighth. To suspend the operations of any Federal reserve 
bank for violation of any of the provisions of the act. 

Ninth. To require bonds of Federal reserve agents; to provide 
for the safeguarding of all collateral, bonds, Federal reserve 
notes, money, or property of such agents; to perform the duties, 
functions, or services specified; and to make all necessary rules 
and regulations to enable the board effectively to accomplish 
these purposes, 

Tenth. To exercise supervisory power over all of the Federal 
reserve banks. 

Eleventh. To authorize member banks to use, as reserves, Fed- 
eral reserye notes or bank notes based on United States bonds, 
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Twelfth, To grant by special permit to national banks the 
right to act as trustee, executor, administrator, or registrar of 
stocks and bonds, 

Under this power it seems to me we have all the virtues of 
the central plan and at the same time all of the benefits which 
are to be derived from the regional reserve board plan by 
placing the banks and their operations in closer contact with the 
business interests of the country. 

OWNERSHIP OF STOCKS. 


One of the principal differences between the two sections of 
the committee was as to the ownership of stock. While much 
has been said both for and against private ownership of the 
eapital, it seems to me that a careful analysis of the plan must 
suggest the wisdom of having the banks own the stock. 

It must be borne in mind that the Government is going to 
have about $200,000,000 in these banks. No security is required 
except that which will come from the stock itself and the stcck 
liability. If the stock were owned by individuals, would it be 
salable if there were a double stock liability? If it were owned 
by private individuals, could we be assured of their solyency, 
even if there were a double stock liability? But when the stock 
is subscribed for and owned by the banks of the country there 
ean be no question of their solvency or their ability to respond 
at any time if, unfortunately, we should be required to resort 
to the stock to recover the Government funds, 


SHALL BANKS BE COMPELLED TO SUBSCRIBE? 


There has been a good deal of discussion as to whether or not 
it would be wise to compel the banks of this country to subscribe 
for the stock. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President—— 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. POMERENE. I do. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Before the Senator passes to that topic 
of his discussion I wish to call his attention to the fact that 
in every great country in the world the Government deposits its 
funds in the central banks, the reserve banks, which are owned 
by the public just as we propose to have these reserve banks 
owned by the public, and that, so far as I know, there never 
has been a case in which the Government has suffered any loss, 
I ask him why he thinks there would be any danger in the 
United States if the same example were followed? 

Mr. POMERENE. Why, Mr. President, the distinguished 
Senator from Nebraska has called attention to the fact that 
probably a number of these banks would be failures if there 
were eight or more. That of itself would indicate a danger; 
and if there is danger with eight, we would not be without 
danger if there were four. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I presume the Senator has misunder- 
stood my statement. In stating that there would be failures, or 
might be failures, I did not mean in the sense of bankruptcy. 
I meant they would be incompetent to perform the functions 
with which they were charged. They would not be strong 
enough. I did not mean that their paper, so far as it went, 
would be inadequate to meet the demands upon it, but that by 
reason of their small size they would be utterly inadequate to 
ineet the demands that would be made upon regional banks. 

Mr. POMEREND. Mr. President, I quite well understood the 
Senator’s position; but if they are going to be failures to the 
extent that they may not be able to pay their dividend or re- 
spond to the demands of the public when required, it must fol- 
low, as a matter of course, that there would be some danger to 
the Government which had its deposits with banks of that 
kind. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Again the Senator has misunderstood me. 
I did not say they would fail to respond to the demands of their 
depositors. I said they would not be large enough and strong 
enough to meet the demands of business for additional funds 
in discounts. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, to that extent the Senator 
answers his own objections to the eight-bank system. 

I was about to take up the question whether we ought to 
compel the banks to join this system. We must bear in mind 
that these banks are the creatures of the Government. They 
are corporate entities which owe their very existence to the 
Government. We have provided in the past a certain reserve 
system. It has broken down in time of need. We are now 
addressing ourselves to the task of adopting another system of 
reserves which is a modification of the system which has pre- 
vailed here for years. In view of the fact that the present sys- 
tem has been a failure, can it be said that we are going a step 
too far when we say to these banks: “ You shall invest a part of 
the people’s money, which you hold as deposits, in the form 
of stock, which will insure the availability of the reserves when 


needed and the efficiency of the system“? If we had the right 
under the old law to have reserves kept in certain reserve and 
central reserve banks, shall we not have the power now to 
compel the banks which could not meet the requirements of 
trade during panic seasons to transfer these reserves to an 
organization devised for that particular purpose? 

Primarily this legislation is to enable the banks to perform 
their functions for the benefit of the people. Secondarily, it is 
for the benefit of depositors in the bank. If we now have the 
right to compel them to transfer a part of their reserves from 
one place to another, who shall say that we have not the right 
to say to them, You shall set aside a certain portion of these 
funds in order that you may create a corporation—a house, if 
you please—in which you shall thereafter keep the reserves, 
properly so called“? 

More than that, let me suggest this thought: Those who are 
opposed to the bank ownership of this stock say that we are 
confiscating the property of the banks. With all due deference 
to the suggestion they make, permit me to say that it is the 
people’s money that is in these banks; and if the Government 
does not have the right to say what shall be done with that 
money, or any part of it, in order to conserve the interests of 
the public, tell me, for what is government created? 

Let us look at the matter, however, from the standpoint of 
dollars and cents, so far as the banks themselves are concerned, 
and we shall find that even they have no cause to complain. 

On September 4, 1912, the net deposits in the national banks 
were $7,093,336,535.06. The net profits of the banks for the year 
ending July 1, 1912, were $149,056,603.23. In other words, the 
net earnings upon these deposits amounted to 2.1 per cent. Un- 
der the House plan the stock is to earn 5 per cent cumulative 
dividends, and after applying a portion of the balance of the 
earnings to the creation of a surplus the Government is to re- 
ceive 60 per cent of the remainder and the banks 40 per cent. 
Under the Hitchcock plan the stock is to earn 5 per cent cumu- 
lative dividends. Under the Owen plan it is to earn 6 per cent 
cumulative dividends, In other words, the earnings of the por- 
tion of the people’s money which is to be invested in the stock 
of the regional banks are almost three times the present net 
earnings on the deposits in their banks, and, in addition to that, 
the 6 per cent is not taxed. Under the Hitchcock plan the net 
earnings of the stock are two and one-half times the present net 
earnings on the deposits of national banks, and they are not 
taxed. So, pray tell me, how are we confiscating the property 
of the banks when we are giving them an investment from 
which they can earn more than they in the past have earned on 
the average on their deposits? If that be confiscation, make the 
most of it, 

Mr. President, a number of the bankers who were before the 
committee suggested that they might be willing to go into the 
system, but they objected to their brother bankers being drafted 
into it. In other words, a soldier who is willing to devote his 
services to his country objects to the service or the plan be- 
cause the Government bas seen fit to draft some other men to 
serve their country for its proper protection. 

CONSTITUTIONALITY OF COMPULSORY SUBSCRIPTION. 

Mr. President, this leads me to a consideration for a few 
minutes of the argument made by the distinguished Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Cummins] when he spoke of the unconstitu- 
tionality of the provision which would require these banks to 
subscribe for this stock. Inadvertently, I think, he spoke of it 
as diverting a part of their stock which was already invested 
in other securities. At the same time he concedes the power of 
the Congress to repeal, to modify, or to amend the national 
banking act. By the terms of this act we have provided for cer- 
tain reserves. If we had the right in the first instance to pro- 
vide for reserves, it is clear to my mind at least that we have 
the right to increase that amount of reserves or to decrease it. 
If we have a right to compel the deposit of these reserves in 
one system of banks, it must follow, as a matter of course, that 
we have the right to compel their deposits in another bank. 

It does seem to me when the distinguished Senator admits 
the right to repeal the act or, in other words, to take away 
their entire franchise, certainly we have a right to modify it. 
If we can destroy it altogether, we can somewhat change it. 
If we can take away its life, we can amputate its limbs. 

Is this a diversion of funds? Is it a taking of funds from 
a State, as the distinguished Senator from Iowa says, and 
placing them outside of a State? The reserves for the country 
banks, and most of the banks in the State of Iowa are country 
banks, are now 15 per cent. Under this bill they are 12 per 
cent of the demand liabilities and 5 per cent of the time de- 
posits, and by the proposed plan we are releasing 8 per cent 
of the demand liabilities and we are releasing 10 per cent of 
the time deposits. 
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Where are these reserves now? I take it in reserve cities, 
largely. I assume, in the city of Chicago. I do not know where 
the reserve city may be to which the reserves of the State of 
Iowa may go, but if this reserve money is now in the city of 
Chicago what complaint can be made on account of this 
transfer from the central reserve city of Chicago to a regional 
bank nearer home? 

Again, is it going to cripple the banks to require money to 
be taken out of their vaults—the money which does not belong 
to them, but belongs to the public? Under our system the stock 
must be subscribed by the banks; under the Hitchcock system, 
by the public; but whichever system is adopted can only be 
carried to a conclusion by taking the people’s money to pay 
for the stock. And it is the people’s money which is now in 
the banks. 

We now compel these banks to take a part of their money 
and put it in a reserve bank. Where lies the line of distinction 
between compelling them under the present system to compel 
them to place it in one bank and under the proposed system 
compelling them to place these reserves in another bank? We 
may draw fine haired distinctions between that part of the 
money which shall be invested in capital in the regional reserve 
bank and that part of it which shall be deposited in the vaults 
as reserve, properly so called, but they are the same kind of 
dollars owned and controlled by the same banks. When the 
banks now loan out their money they are not trying to say that 
this dollar is out of our capital stock and that dollar is out 
of the public deposits. 


STRENGTH OF RESERVE BANKS, 


Mr. President, we have heard much of the weakness of this 
banking system. If we should provide for the eight or more 
regional banks $100,000,000, the average would be twelve 
and one-half million dollars. The minimum provided for in 
the Owen bill is $3,000,000. One-half of this is to be paid as 
follows: One-third in cash, one-third in three months, one-third 
of it in six months, and the balance is to be paid upon call, At 
the end of six months we would have a bank with one and a half 
million dollars capital. We have, in addition, the reserve 
required to be in these banks and we have a due portion of the 
Government deposits. Is that going to make a weak bank? 

It is said that many of the banks in the large centers of 
population will have capital stock and deposits largely in excess 
of the regional reserve banks. Let us admit it for the sake of 
argument; but it must be borne in mind that the banks which we 
are organizing are banks of reserve pure and simple, not banks in 
which there shall be deposits or to which individuals shall go 
for the purpose of discounts, and they are not competing for 
business, 

CONTROL OF BANES, à 


Another matter which has been largely discussed is the ques- 
tion of the Government control of these banks. Under the pro- 
visions of this bill the directors of the Federal reserve board 
are Government appointees. They have supervisory power. 
They can control the situation if there is any dereliction of duty 
on the part of the board of directors or officers of the regional 
banks. What is the situation with reference to the regional 
banks under the plan we haye proposed? There are three 
classes of directors—A, B, and ©. The three directors of class 
A are to be men selected by the bank, and they may all be bank- 
ers. The three directors of class B are also elected by the 
banks, They must be identified with the business, the agricul- 
tural, and the commercial interests of the country. The other 
three are to be appointees of the Government, Government offi- 
cers, sitting on this very board, and one of them governor of 
the board and the Federal reserve agent. 

Is it possible that anything radically wrong can be done by 
this board against the public interests when the Government 
has at least three representatives on the board who can keep, 
and will keep, the Federal reserve board fully advised as to 
what is going on, and when it has at the same time the power 
to remove arbitrarily upon its own motion, when the circum- 
stances are such, in its opinion, to justify it, every member of 
that board? 

Mr. REED. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. POMERENE. I do. 

Mr. REED. I call the attention of the Senator to the further 
fact that there is a power given the Federal reserve board un- 
der this proposed law to exercise general supervision over 
the Federal reserve banks, which, if I interpret it rightly, gives 
them the right at any minute to interfere with the bank and 
direct the course of its business. 


Mr. POMERENE. That was exactly what I had in mind, and 
9 92 the Senator has correctly quoted the language of 

e bill. 

Mr, SHAFROTH. The interpretation of the Senator from 
Missouri should be given very high standing, because of the 
fact that it was his provision that was incorporated in the bill. 


Mr. POMERENE. That is correct. 
the credit for it. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President: 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. POMERENE. I do. 

Mr. CLAPP. If the Senator will pardon me, if there is as 
much force in that as is sought to be given it, it strikes me 
that it eliminates the argument against the complete govern- 
mental control that has been based upon the theory that this 
being the money of the banks, the banks should control it. It 
seems to me that one horn or the other has to be taken in the 
last analysis. = s 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, there is much in what the 
Senator says, but it must be borne in mind thet we are seeking 
to get these banks to come into this system. We do not propose 
to unduly cripple them. We recognize that they have their 
rights. We recognize that the business success of the country 
requires the success of these banks. I recognize the fact the 
banks- have been guilty in the past of many derelictions of 
duty, yet at the same time they have rights which should be 
observed and protected and which must be observed and pro- 
tected if the country is to prosper. 

Mr. President, it has seemed to the branch of the committee 
to which I belong that by providing that the member banks 
should be permitted to select the six directors they would be 
able to get men who understood completely the banking system 
and the needs of their localities. And, on the other hand, since 
the Federal reserve board is empowered to remove at will the 
directors of the reserve banks the interests of the public are 
fully protected. 

r. CLAPP. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
further to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. POMERENE. I do. 

Mr. CLAPP. It must be conceded that there is a great deal 
of force in the position of the Senator that as an inducement to 
get the banks to come into the system it may be advisable to 
give them this participation in the creation of the board. I 
can see the force of that, but we have been told here time and 
again that the reason why this supervision was given was be- 
cause we were taking their money, and consequently we must 
leave them in control of it. 

I was very much impressed with the remarks of the Senator 
in regard to the reserves. To-day the banks are compelled, or 
at least allowed, to put their reserves where they have no con- 
trol whatever, and in the course of business, in the securing 
of interest, they are practically in control. 

Now, I should like to ask the Senator this question for an 
answer: Aside from the lack of double liability in what we 
call the Hitchcock bill, and which is carried into the Owen 
bill, what objection has the Senator to offer, or, in other words, 
what argument has he to make, why the banks should subscribe 
instead of allowing the public in the first instance to subscribe; 
that is aside, now, from the question of liability? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, the Senator recognizes the 
one reason. There is another reason which was urged upon 
the committee in the hearings, and that was that the very 
moment you gave the public the right to subscribe for this 
stock and to hold it and to receive deposits they would at once 
insist upon the right of deposit and the right to discount bills 
directly with the banks. It may be that that would be a 
proper thing to do if we were starting out in fact to organize 
a people’s but that was not the purpose the framers 
of this bill had in mind. They had regard for the independent 
banking system of the country. I believe I am correctly stating 
the views of every member of the committee when I say that 
they felt there should be nothing done to destroy the inde- 
pendent character of our present banks, and the very minute 
the reserve banks would be permitted to take deposits from 
individuals and they would be allowed to draw checks upon 
these banks you would be organizing a bank which would be 
thrown in competition with the present banks of the country. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, there is some force in that, ex- 
cept if any group in the two Houses were strong enough in the 
unity of purpose to bring in a bill of any form, and I assume 
that under the conditions here the Owen bill, so-called, will 
pass, it seems to me they were strong enough to have allowed 


I am glad to give him 
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the public to subscribe and still retain the discount system that 
is provided for in these two bills. It does seem to me that 
while there is a loss in the matter of liability, yet the bringing 
into the banks of the country the additional banking capital 
without trenching upon the resources of the banks that exist 
would more than compensate for the double liability carried 
into this new system by taking as the basis for that the re- 
sources of those who are subject to this double liability. 

I am satisfied the Senator will pardon me for these interrup- 
tions, because 

Mr. POMERENE. Iam very glad to have the Senator's views 
upon this subject. But let me suggest, with all due respect to 
his argument, that by opening up the subscription books here 
to the public we are thereby increasing the capital stock of the 
country perhaps nominally but really very little, if any. This 
stock, when it is subscribed for, must be paid, and it will largely 
be paid, in my judgment, if it is subscribed for by the public, 
by drawing funds out of the banks and thereby reducing the 
available funds in a particular banking locality. It seems to 
me that when we look at it from the standpoint of the public 
there will be very little more money under the popular sub- 
scription plan than under the plan proposed by the Owen bill. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Let me make an inquiry of the Senator. 
Suppose a bank located in a community had $100,000 capital 
and a million dollars of deposits; and suppose $100,000 of those 
deposits were invested in the capital stock of the bank, so that 
it would have $200,000 capital and $900,000 deposits; woyld not 
that bank be a very much stronger bank from every point of 
view with a deposit liability of four and one-half times than 
with a deposit liability of ten times as much as it had before 
it increased its capital? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, it might be a greater pro- 
tection so far as the depositors are concerned, and if the money 
which is invested in the stock could all be loaned out it would 
not be subject to reserves. Otherwise, as I see it, there would 
be no difference. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Well, is not that a very important differ- 
ence? In the first instance, if the Senator will pardon me, we 
will say that under the present law that bank has to keep 
$150,000 reserves against $1,000,000 of deposits; its $100,000 
of capital is all loaned; and there is no reserve at all against 
that. When $100,000 of the deposits are transferred from de- 
posits to capital, then it would not have to keep that large re- 
serve of $135,000 as against $150,000; and it would have $100,000 
to loan, against which there would have to be no reserve; so 
that the loaning power of the bank in that community would 
be greatly increased and it would be more useful to the com- 
munity, would it not? 

Mr. POMERENE. Possibly, in that immediate community. 
You would have the same amount of money and there would be 
a less reserve required if a larger portion is inyested in capital, 
but I see no other advantage. 

Mr. BRISTOW. ‘That is, there would be more money to be 
used by that community than there otherwise would be in the 
promotion of its business enterprises. 

Mr. POMERENE. Assuming that the money which is in- 
vested in stock was taken out of the deposits. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, let me answer the Senator 
from Kansas, if the Senator from Ohio will permit. 

In the illustration which the Senator from Kansas has given 
he supposes a bank of $100,000 capital and surplus and 
$1,000,000 of deposits. What is the operation of this proposed 
law? What are the losses to that bank? First, it has to sub- 
scribe 6 per cent of the capital stock and surplus, which is 
$6,000. Then it gets the benefit of the reduction of reserves 
from 15 per cent to 12 per cent, not upon its capital and sur- 
plus, but upon its deposits. Three per cent of the deposits 
amount to $80,000. So there remains in that community $30,000 
which otherwise they would not have. That five times offsets 
the amount of the capital that it has got to put up for the 
Federal reserve bank. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Of course, the Senator figures that there 
are $30,000 of those deposits which are to be loaned out in the 
community; that is,-the reserve is reduced $30,000. That is 
true, but when you get into the question of deposits and are 
considering the revenues of the bank you must take into con- 
sideration the fact that on these reserves, now, that bank has 
the opportunity of charging interest. 

J am not advocating that policy; I do not believe in it. I 
am not controyerting the question of the system of reserves 
as provided—the details of the bill which have brought it 


about I do not agree with, so far as the Owen bill is con- 
cerned—but the principle that is involved in the Owen bill and 
in the Hitchcock bill, so far as the reserves are concerned, is 
the same, but when you consider the amount of money that 
will actually be loaned in a community I think the Senator's 
idea, while it has some merit, will not be fully realized. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I wish merely to answer 
the suggestion that the member bank can get 2 per cent interest 
by loaning its money in New York. How much money is the 
country bank forced to put into the bank in New York? Nine 
per cent. Nine per cent of what? Of the deposits. Nine per 
cent of the deposits amount to $90,000. Two per cent of $90,000 
is $1,800 a year. That is the cost to the bank. What benefit 
does it get by having this $30,000, which it is now compelled to 
put up, but can lend out in the community? It lends it on an 
average of 6 per cent. Consequently 6 per cent will yield as 
much on $30,000 as will 2 per cent on $90,000. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I beg pardon of the Senator from Ohio, but 
I could not let the statement go by without presenting, in my 
opinion, its fallacy; and that is, that the bank in business in 
the country will have to keep more than 12 per cent in reserves, 
or away from home. The reduction in reserve required, from 
15 to 12 per cent, does not permit the average bank to Joan, as 
a rule, a dollar more in the community, because, to satisfy its 
exchange business, it has got to keep that money in New York. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, if that be so, then there is 
no cause of complaint in having these funds deposited in the 
proper reserve bank, viewed from the standpoint of dollars and 
cents, of investing the amount in its stock. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Except that the bank is now enjoying inter- 
est on it, and otherwise it would not be. That is the only thing. 
It depletes the revenues of the bank to that amount. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, there is much in what the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. SuHarroti] has said. Under the 
proposed plan we reduce the reserves from 15 to 12 per cent; 
3 per cent is released. Under the proposed law 5 per cent is 
required to be held in a regional reserve bank. Under the 
present law 9 per cent is kept in a reserve bank, upon which 
they have been drawing 2 per cent interest. The 3 per cent 
which is released by the proposed bill is invested at bank rates 
in the community where the bank is doing business, and the 
banks will receive greater earnings from it than they do from 
the 9 per cent deposited in the reserve banks under the present 
law, on which they get 2 per cent interest. 

More than that, it will be borne in mind that under the pro- 
visions of this bill each of the banks has the right to go to the 
Federal reserve bank for the purposes of rediscount; and assum- 
ing that they would avail themselves of the privilege in pro- 
portion to its stock and reserves, each one of the member banks 
would havé the right to take out of the regional bank by redis- 
counting paper the amount invested by it in the capital—65 
per cent of the reserves which it had deposited there and 65 
per cent of the Government deposits—and it would be able to 
invest this money at a profit, represented by the difference be- 
tween the interest which it received from its customers and 
the amopnt of discount which it would have to pay to the Fed- 
eral reserve bank. So that it seems to me that under the pro- 
posed system more of this money will be available for use in 
the community than under the present system. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. POMERENE. I do. : 

Mr. WEEKS. I do not wish unreasonably to interrupt the 
Senator from Ohio, but I wish to call to his attention this dif- 
ference in the character of the subscriptions to the stock in the 
reserve bank: If the stock is subscribed by the banks it must 
necessarily come out of the capital of the banks 

Mr. POMERENE. No. 

Mr. WEEKS. And reduce the capital of the banks by 
$100,000,000 or whatever the total capital of the reserve banks 
is to be—— 

Mr. POMERENE. If the Senator will pardon me, I must 
differ from him upon that statement. We are not investing 


‘under the Owen plan a part of the capital stock of the member 


banks in the stock of the regional banks, but we are investing 
money which is the equivalent of 6 per cent of the capital stock 
and the surplus. That money must come out of the vaults of 
the bank; it must come out of the deposits. 

Mr. WEEKS. If I may have the attention of the Senator, 
may I ask who is going to subscribe for this stock? Are not 
the member banks going to do it? 

Mr. POMERENE. Certainly. 

Mr. WEEKS. Where are the member banks going to get the 
money with which to pay for this stock? It dees not make any 
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difrerence whether it is out of one bag or out of another bag, 
they are subscribing their own funds. Now, what funds have 
the banks, except their own capital and surplus? 

Mr. POMERENE. All of the deposits of the bank and the 
investment in this stock are just as much assets of the bank as 
are the bills receivable in the vaults of the bank. 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes, Mr. President; but when they subscribe 
to this stock, amounting to fifty million or one hundred million 
dollars, whatever the sum may be, what are they going to 
charge it to? They are certainly not going to charge it to de- 
posits in the bank; they are certainly not going to charge it 
to any other account than to their own capital or their own 
surplus or their own undivided profits. It is coming out of the 
bank’s own assets and can not come from any other source. 

Mr, POMERENE. It would be with their bills receivable. 
They would not pay for it out of the one bag or out of the 
other bag. If I had any credit at.the bank in which the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts is largely interested, and he loaned me 
money, he would not say the money which he loaned me was 
out of the capital stock or out of the deposits; it would be out 
of the funds of the bank. 

Mr. WEEKS. Well, Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio 
does not understand my proposition or I myself have been singu- 
larly unfortunate in the understanding I have of this question. 
I should like to ask the Senator once more, as a bookkeeping 
proposition, to what he is going to charge the subscriptions 
which the bank makes to the stock in the regional bank on the 

books of the bank? 

Mr. POMEREND. Mr. President, I am not a bookkeeper, and 
I do not pretend to know to what account I would charge it 
under those circumstances; but I do know, as a matter of fact, 
that the stock will be paid for out of the funds of the bank, 
whatever the character of the funds may be. 

Mr. WEEKS. Now, one more question, Mr. President. Sup- 
pose all of the deposits were withdrawn from that bank, then 
to what fund would it be necessary to charge the stock sub- 
scriptions? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr, President, in the first place, the illus- 
tration which the Senator gives is a yery exceptional one; but 
I take it that if the deposits were withdrawn, any assets which 
the bank had would be reduced to cash, and the depositors 
would be paid out of that cash. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, one more question. If the-Sena- 
tor were making up a bank statement and he had subscribed 6 
per cent of his capital to a fund of this sort, to what would he 
charge it? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I must insist that my good 
friend from Massachusetts is again not stating the proposition 
correctly. The bank is not subscribing a portion of its capital; 
it is only giving its obligation for a giyen amount of stock, 
which is equal to a certain per cent of its capital and surplus, 
but not a part of it. 

Mr. WEEKS. Is it not necessary to pay for it? 

Mr. POMERENE. Most assuredly; and you would pay for 
it out of the assets of the bank. 

Mr. WEEKS. What are the assets of the bank? Certainly 
not the deposits, because the deposits are liabilities. 

Mr. POMERENE. The assets are in part derived from the 
sale of its stock, and the balance is made up of deposits. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, the deposits in a bank are a 
liability; they are not an asset at all. 

Mr. POMERENDB. I mean the proceeds of the deposits which 
are brought into the bank. 

Mr. WEEKS. The bank has no assets except its capital 
stock, its surplus, and its undivided profits derived from the 
investments of the deposits of the bank, but the deposits are a 
liability. If it invests money in something else on its own ac- 
count, it must, in the final analysis, be charged against its own 
property and not against its liabilities. : 

Mr. POMERENE. That might be so in the final analysis, but 
what I am insisting upon is that it is the people’s money which 
goes into this stock, The capital of the bank is already in- 
vested, and if the bank is required to subscribe for stock in the 
regional banks it pays for it out of the funds in the bank. They 
muy be the depositors’ funds or they may be out of the funds 
derived from the payment for stock, if any such funds remain 
in the vaults of the bank. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. POMERENE. I do. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I should like to make an inquiry of the Sen- 
ator from Ohio. I have here the statement of a national bank. 
In that statement it is required by the law to state its re- 
sources, of what such resources consist, and also its liabilities 


and the detailed items of its liabilities. The resources of the 
particular bank whose statement I have are: First, “loans and 
discounts ’—that is, the notes that are due the bank“ $680,000" ; 
“overdrafts "—checks of depositors who have overdrawn their 
accounts and owe the bank, a resource—* $3,700"; “United 
States bonds to secure circulation ”—the bank's money is in the 
bonds—* $100,000.” 

Mr. POMERENE. And in this case the money would be iù 
the stock. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes; it would be in the stock, and that stock 
of the regional reserve bank would be listed as one of the re- 
sources of the bank; that is, as one of its investments, would it 
not? 

Mr. POMERENE. It would be one of the assets or resources 
of the bank. When it comes to a question of bookkeeping, I am 
not going to determine that proposition, and I do not regard it 
as vital. 

Mr. BRISTOW. That is one of the bank's assets, and, of 
course, an asset which has been paid for out of the bank's re- 
sources 

Mr. POMERENE. Certainly. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Taken from its capital stock, its surplus, or 
its undivided profits. 

Mr. POMERENE. No; it is paid for out of any funds that 
are in the bank. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Tue bank could not pay for it out of funds 
that did not belong to it, could it? 

Mr. POMERENE. Just as it invests other funds, and it must 
account to the depositors for the money. I care not what it is 
invested in. 

Mr. BRISTOW. It has got to go out of business before it can 
account for this money if it is paid for out of the depositors’ 
money. 

Mr. POMERENE. We have not gotten to the point of going 

out of business in this matter. We are all going into the busi- 
ness—— 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. If the Senator does not object to a 
further interruption on this point, I should like to ask him a 
question. I understand that he practically takes the position 
that the stock in the reserve bank need not be necessarily 
purchased out of the capital or surplus of the member bank, 
but may be purchased out of the depositors’ funds. Is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I have tried to make clear, 
and I do not see how it can be made clearer, that this stock 
will be subscribed for and paid for out of cash that is in the 
bank’s vaults. When it comes to a question of bookkeeping, 
I do not care whether it is money that is represented by the 
capital stock of the member bank or by depositors’ money in 
that bank. It makes no difference in principle. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Is it not a principle which all banking 
legislation recognizes, that a bank must keep its fundsina liquid 
form; that is, in commercial paper or bondsor some other form upon 
which it can realize when the depositors demand their money? 
Now, if that is so, in case the banks are required to place 
fifty or one hundred or two hundred million dollars in this 
stock, will the Senator state how they can meet the demands of 
depositors when they -are not permitted to sell the stock or 
hypothecate it? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, that is a proposition which 
it seems to me is not going to shed very much light upon this 
matter. Of course, as a general proposition, the funds of a bank 
should be invested in liquid assets; but now the banks largely 
invest in bonds, and so forth. The question of the legality of 
those investments has been sometimes raised, but by the pro- 
visions of the pending bill we are going to legalize this invest- 
ment. Why? For the benefit, as we think, of the depositors 
and of the public at large, because we are creating an institu- 
tion which is primarily for the benefit of the depositors of the 
bank and secondarily for the benefit of the public. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. POMERENE. I do. 

Mr. REED. With the permission of the Senator from Ohio, 
I should like to answer the question of the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think it needs a better answer. 

Mr. REED. The Senator from Nebraska very truthfully 
states that a bank ought to keep its assets in a liqnid form. 
That much we all concede. By “a liquid form,” however, is 
meant a form which will enable the bank, when it needs money, 
to get it. IT a bank, by investing a very small Hart of its 
capital—3 per cent, or an amount equal to 3 per cent of its 
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capital and surplus—in the stock of another bank, can thereby 
create a place where it can always cash all of its paper, and 
where it can secure Government currency as long as it has 
assets of value, it has made the most liquid investment of which 
tLe mind of man can conceive. 

Mr. POMERENE. And by so doing it is contributing to the 
liquidity of every other investment it has. 

Mr. REED. Certainly. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio fur- 
ther yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. POMERENE. I do. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The answer made by the Senator from 
Missouri is a good answer; but the protection which is secured 
by the establishment of these reserve banks, in which banks 
can discount their paper, is just as great if the people supply 
the money instead of the banks supplying the money, and in 
addition to that the banks are not loaded up with an invest- 
ment which they can neither sell nor realize upon. 

The result will be that to the extent that they have invested 
their money in this asset which can be neither sold nor hypothe- 

-cated they will be compelled to rediscount paper more than 
they would have been compelled to rediscount it If they had not 
been required to tie up their money in this unavailable asset. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I believe the Senator will admit the 
truth of my statement. 

Mr. REED. I think we ought not, in our argument, to inter- 
rupt the Senator from Ohio in his, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I ask the Senator from Ohio to consider 
that proposition. 

Mr. POMERENE. If the Senator will permit me, I shall be 
very glad to do so. The money which is invested in this stock, 
in my judgment—bookkeepers to the contrary notwithstanding— 
is the money of the people. In other words, it may be part 
depositors’ money and part the bank’s capital. I care not 
which it is; but it is invested in a permanent security from 
which the bank realizes a rate of interest two and a half times 
as large, or nearly three times as large, as it does on its 
deposits. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I have heard the Senator 
make the statement before that banks earn only 24 per cent 
upon their depositors’ money, and therefore that a 6 per cent 
investment of their capital would be equally good. The Sena- 
tor forgets that banks are not able to loan out their deposi- 
tors’ money except to a limited extent. 

Mr. POMERENE. Why, of course. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK, The law requires them, in the first place, 
to keep a part of it in cash available at all times. The neces- 
sities of trade and business demands do not call for loans at all 
times. The fact is, however, as the Senator from Ohio will ad- 
mit, that the records show that the national banks last year 
paid in dividends to their stockholders an average of 11 per cent 
upon the stock. The Senator is requiring the banks to take 
that money, now operating at a high efficiency, and turn it into 
a 5 or 6 per cent investment, where it is practically unavailable 
in case the depositors d it. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I quite well understand the 
Senator’s position with regard to this matter, and this is the 
position to which he is driven: In the report which he submits 
he complains in one place that it is wrong to require a bank to 
invest its funds in securities which earn only 5 per cent, and in 
the very next sentence he makes the statement that it will be a 
splendid investment for the people at 5 per cent. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Are they not both correct statements? 

Mr. POMERENE. They are inconsistent. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. POMERENE. I do. 

Mr. OWEN. The total resources of the national banks 
amount to ten thousand millions, including their capital stock, 
surplus, undivided profits, and resources arising from their 
deposits. Fifty million dollars is only one-twentieth part of 
one billion and only one two-hundredth part of the resources of 
the national banks. They will not be wrecked by such a con- 
tribution to this stock, which bears 6 per cent interest without 
taxes, equal to 72 to 8 per cent in the case of an ordinary in- 
vestment, and which investment will be taken out of their re- 
sources, which comprise for the most part the deposits. 

The Senator from Ohio has made an overwhelming and crush- 
ing answer to the suggestions of the opposition. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Minnesota? 


Mr. POMERENE. I yield to the Senator from Minnesota. 


Mr. NELSON. I desire to ask the Senator from Oklahoma 
a question, with the Senator’s permission, but I see he has left 
the Chamber. 

Mr. POMERENE. He has just stepped ont. 

Mr. NELSON. If it is convenient for the Senator from Ohio 
to answer it, I shall be very glad to have him do so. Assuming 
that all the national banks joined this system, how much 
would 6 per cent of their capital and surplus amount to? 

Mr. POMERENE. It would amount, if I remember cor- 
rectly, to about $106,000,000. That is approximately the figure. 

Mr. NELSON. Under the plan of the so-called Owen bill 
they are required to pay only half of that in the first instance? 

Mr. POMERENE. The first half is paid in three payments. 

Mr. NELSON. Yes; and the balance remains as a llability? 

Mr. POMERENE. It remains as a liability of the member 
banks, to be called at any time. 

Mr. NELSON. So that the capital in the first instance will 
be only a little over fifty millions, to be distributed among 8 to 
1° different banks? 

Mr. POMERENE. If I may try to express it in my way a 
little more accurately, that would be the paid-in capital at the 
end of six months. 

Mr. NELSON. Yes; the paid-in capital. Under the bill as it 
reads those banks can commence business when one-sixth of 
the capital is paid in? 

Mr. POMERENE. I think that is correct. 

Mr. NELSON. That would be $500,000? 

Mr. POMERENE. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON. Then the regional banks can commence busi- 
ness as banks, to supply the other banks and help them, on a 
capital of merely $500,000? 

Mr. POMERENE. Les. 

Mr. NELSON. Does not the Senator think they would be 
what I may call insignificant banks compared with the other 
banks in the cities where they necessarily would be established? 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, of course the Senator will 
agree with me that he has taken the most extreme case possible 
in his illustration. If the $500,000 were all the funds the banks 
would have, that criticism might have some force; but there is 
a certain part of the reserves that must be transferred imme- 
diately, and the reserves are turned over in several payments, 
the amounts differing in country banks, reserve banks, and 
central reserve banks. Let me suggest further that in the 
region where this small bank would be located, if there should 
be one so small as the Senator indicates, it would be in a 
locality which more than likely would not have banks of very 
large capital stock or of very large deposits; it would be the 
only bank of reserves in that immediate locality, and it does 
not necessarily follow that this bank would be resorted to at 
once. 

POPULAR SUBSCRIPTION TO STOCK. 

I wish to suggest a further thought in connection with the 
popular subscription to this stock. I think fairness compels 
the statement that up to date we have no acccurate knowledge 
as to what the earnings of these banks are going to be. It 
is my judgment that they will earn a sufficient amount to pay 
the dividends; but suppose they should not earn dividends 
regularly. Would it be wise to have the public, the widows and 
children, investing in a stock which might pass a dividend 
now and then? If this is going to be a good investment—and 
I believe it will be—it is not an excessive return upon the 
bank’s stock. If it should be a poor investment, the public ought 
not to be required to hold the bag” for the banks. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio 
further yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. POMERENE. I do. 

Mr. NELSON. I want the Senator to bear in mind that 
under the Hitchcock substitute or bill, providing for only four 
regional banks in the entire country, they will have sufficient 
capital and sufficient reserves to be of a good, respectable 
size, and their earning qualities necessarily will be enhanced. 
When, however, you split them up into a lot of petty banks, 
8 or 12 in number, scattered over the country, there is danger 
that some of the banks, likely at some of these ambitious towns, 
will hardly earn enough to pay their expenses. If you make 
four strong reserve banks, unless the system should be an 
utter failure, they will undoubtedly not only earn an ample 
dividend and provide for a surplus and insurance, but they will 
bring a revenue to the Government. 

There is the danger in your plan. You are proposing to make 
such a lot of petty little banks that, with the exception, perhaps, 
of one in New York and one in Chicago, the rest of them will 
not be able to earn hardly anything or to do any business. 
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They will be small affairs compared with the larger and 
acl banks—the member banks—in the places where they are 
ocated. 

Mr. POMERENEH. Mr. President, I do not think that we are 
justified in saying that if there are four banks there will be 
four great banks, and if there are eight banks there will be 
elght petty banks, when the eight can be only on an average 
a half smaller than the four big banks. 

While I have great respect for the distinguished and learned 
Senator from Minnesota as a statesman, I will reserve my judg- 
ment when he assumes the rôle of a prophet in speaking of the 
success of one system or the failure of the other. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, in this connection—if it is 
disagreeable to the Senator, of course I will not interrupt 
im 

Mr. POMERENE. I yield. 

Mr. NELSON. I wish to call his attention to the fact that 
under the larger number proposed, Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
the Twin Cities, might have a bank located there, especially if 
you have 12. The capital and surplus of the national banks of 
Minneapolis amount to $13,710,000 and of St. Paul to $9,600,000. 
For commercial and financial purposes the two cities are practi- 
cally one. The capital and surplus of the national banks of 
both these cities amount to over $23,000,000. Now, what would 
your Lilliputian reserve bank be with a capital of only $500,000 
or with a capital even of half of the $3,000,000? You propose a 
$3,000.000 bank, and half of it will be $1,500,000. What kind of 
a reserve bank would that be in the Twin Cities, and what 
figure would it cut? You would have to have the flag of the 
United States in front of the building, and you would have to 
have it labeled “This is a Federal reserve bank.” 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, my distinguished friend is 
not as candid this afternoon as he ordinarily is. I do not know 
what foresight he has which justifies him in saying that a Fed- 
eral reserve board not yet created is going to place a bank in 
Minnesota which will have a capital of $500,000, when he is not 
even assured that any Federal reserve bank is going there. It 
seems to me that that is dealing in speculation rather than in 
probabilities. 

REDISCOUNTS OF SHORT-TIME PAPER. 

Mr. President, there is another branch of this subject to which 
I wish to call attention. It was urged with a great deal of 
force before the committee that if we would limit the paper 
which was eligible to discount to 90-day paper the smaller banks 
in the West would not be able to avail themselves of the privi- 
leges of the bank. No figures have been presented, so far as I 
am aware, showing the amount of paper the average bank would 
have at any time which was 6-months, or 9-months, or 12-months 
paper. There is no evidence showing when this paper is taken. 
It is to be assumed that there is approximately an equal amount 
taken in each of the 12 months of the year. In any event, I 
dare say that there would hardly be a week in the existence of 
any one of these banks when it would not haye a substantial 
part of its notes and bills receivable which would be eligible to 
discount under the limitation of 90 days. 

To make my proposition a little clearer, if a bank is in the 
habit of taking six-months paper and there is an equal amount 
taken each month during that time, there is not a moment when 
one-half of the six-months paper would not be eligible to dis- 
eount, and it will very rarely happen that any bank would want 
to discount more than one-half of its paper. 

If I be not mistaken in that, there is a provision under the 
Owen bill whereby the member banks can execute their own 
paper, indorse it, and have it discounted at the reserve bank and 
hypothecate with it as collateral its commercial paper which has 
more than 90 days to run. So all these banks would be in a 
position where they could, to a very great extent at all seasons 
of the year, avail themselves of these privileges. 

COMPULSORY REDISCOUNTS. 


It is suggested that there should be something in whatever 
law is passed which would compel a regional reserve bank to 
rediscount a given amount of paper. Of course, these banks 
are for the benefit of the member banks. Other things being 
equal, every one is going to have its privilege to rediscount. 
But I doubt the wisdom of saying to any lender, Tou shall 
loan to any borrower any amount of money.” That is a matter 
which should address itself to the sound diseretion of the bank 
loaning the money or discounting the paper. I think the Owen 
bill has amply provided for that in this language: 


Said board shall administer the affairs of said bank fairly and im- 
artially and without discrimination in favor of or against any member 
Rank or banks and shall, subject to the provisions of law and the 
orders of the Federal reserve board, extend to each member bank such 
discounts, advancements, and accommodations as may be safely and 
reasonably made with due regard for the claims and demands of other 
member banks, 


Mr. CRISTOW. Mr. President 

Mr. POMERENE. Permit me to add—and if the reserve 
bank board has at any time failed to live up to the spirit of 
this provision, its action or its failure to act would be subject 
to the supervisory power of the Federal reserve board. I can 
not conceive of a situation where a Federal reserve bank would 
feel at all disposed to deny a favor to a bank when it was justly 
and properly entitled to it, knowing that its action would be 
subject to review by the Federal reserve board. I now yield to 
the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator from Ohio, I think, will admit 
that if a corporation or an individual extensively in business 
had short-time notes that were on the market, and if the regional 
board of directors would state to the bank in that region that 
the 90-day paper of this man or this concern was not regarded as 
good, it would be a notice to the banks, thousands of them, pos- 
sibly, if the region embraced that number, that the discounting 
of that man's paper was regarded as unsafe. Now, that would 
destroy him in his business, would it not? 

Mr. POMERENE. Not necessarily. I do not see how you 
can provide one rule for extending credit to a member bank 
that would be different from the rule which would require a 
member bank to extend a credit to the individual borrower. 
The banking rule should be the same, in my judgment. 

Mr. BRISTOW. But the Senator admits that this regional 
board has the discretion to refuse paper which a member bank 
may present, even if that paper complies with the forms pre- 
scribed by law; that is, 90-day paper. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, that is not fairly stating 
my position. I am assuming—and every Senator must assume— 
that whatever the form any of these boards shall take these men 
are going to act as broad-gauged business men, and that they 
will do their duty and nothing but their duty. On no other pos- 
sible hypothesis could we establish and maintain a government. 

We must assume that Senators are going to do their duty; 
we must assume that the Supreme Court is going to do its duty; 
we must assume that the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
going to do its duty; we must assume that these boards are go- 
ing to do their duty; and if the board of directors of a reserve 
bank should not perform its duty, you have the supervisory 
power of the Federal reserve board to control its action. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Now, ił the Senator will pardon me, he 
assumes these men will, of course, do their duty. So do I. But 
suppose that for some reason the regional board of directors 
should decide that the paper of John Smith & Co. was paper 
that they did not care to rediscount, and so notified the banks 
in that region, that blacklists that company's paper with every 
bank in the region and every bank in the United States, so far 
as that is concerned. Complaint has been made, and made with 
great force, and the Senator from Ohio will not deny it, that 
concerns in this country that were good have been blacklisted, 
so far as credit was concerned. 

Mr. POMERENE. Oh, I will assume that, in rare instances. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Well, it has been done. 

Mr. POMERENE. We will assume that it is so in many in- 
stances, if that will avail the Senator. 

Mr. BRISTOW. That has resulted in the financial failure of 
concerns that were financially sound, has it not? 

Mr. POMERENE. I will assume that to be so. 


Mr. BRISTOW. I think the Senator and I agree that that 
is so. Now, if the blacklisting by a few great banks of paper 
of that kind, with the wide-open condition that now prevails, 
is possible and does happen, would it not be much easier to 
destroy such a business when all the banks have to go to one 
regional bank for their rediscounts if the board of directors of 
that bank concludes that it does not care to rediscount that paper? 

Mr. POMERENE. That is one side of the case, and an ex- 
treme side of the case. If the Senator will pardon me now, 
I think I heard his distinguished colleague on his branch of 
the committee refer in one of our meetings to an instance of 
which he had knowledge, in which certain concerns in the West 
were seeking credit at eastern banks, and the eastern banks, in 
their judgment, felt that it was not sound business policy to 
extend the credit, haying due regard to their own investments 
and the interests of their own depositors. The credit was de- 
nied, and they believed that they were justified in denying 
that credit. After a time the suspicions which those bankers 
had were corroborated by the failure of the man who had sought 
to get the accommodation. Would it have been wise in that 
instance to have said to those bankers, “ You shall loan to this 
borrower a given amount of money”? I dare say there is no 
banker, no investor, not even including the Senator himself, who 
would submit for one minute to any statute which would require 
him to loan his money to Tom, Dick, or Harry without the 
exercise of his judgment in the matter. 
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Mr. BRISTOW. I am surprised that the Senator from Ohio 
should refer even indirectly to any member of the committee as 
eyer haying held that a member bank could be compelled to dis- 
count the paper of some citizen when it did not think that paper 
was good. Nobody has ever presumed to claim that any board 
of directors would have authority to require a bank to discount 
paper. That depends upon the judgment of the bank whose 
money is being loaned to the individual. 

Mr. POMERENE. Of course, I did not think that any mem- 
ber of the committee entertained that view, but when you have 
an artificial limitation of this kind, how easy it is for a banker 
to say, “I will not loan that amount. My reason for it is that 
I do not believe he is worthy of that credit.” If that be so, it 
is very readily seen that the limit you give is utterly unavail- 
ing. In other words, ultimately it comes Gown to the sound 
judgment of the man or the board that is extending the credit. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I agree with the Senator as to that. There 
may be a thousand banks in the region, and a man doing busi- 
ness in that region wants to borrow some money. He goes to 
the bank in the town, and the bank thinks it can not lean him 
the money for some reason. He has a thousand other banks to 
go to and try, and if those banks are reputable banking institu- 
tions and belong to this regional system they can loan him that 
money. It is their money, and if they loan it to him and lose 
it, it is their loss. He has that opportunity. 

Now, our contention is, as the Senator knows, that the bank 
must determine that for itself and it is not the business of the 
regional board. It is the business of the regional board to ex- 
tend to the bank credit upon the bank complying with the 
requirements of the law. It is our position that that bank, 
when it meets the requirement of the law, is entitled to the 
credit. If it is not entitled to it because it is not good, then it 
ought to be closed up and put out of the association, and they 
should no longer intrust it with their funds. 

Mr. POMERENE. The Senator will pardon me. I do not 
think any different rule can be applied to a bank than a bank 
would apply to a borrower. The Senator seems to have his view 
upon that subject, and I think he would have great difficulty if 
he would attempt to enforce it. As a matter of practical expe- 
rience it can not be enforced. 

SHALL THE NOTES BE GOVERNMENT OBLIGATIONS? 

Mr. President, I desire to speak briefly with reference to an- 
other question. It has been urged that these notes should be the 
notes of the banks and not the notes of the Government. This 
has Deen so strongly urged, and even upon the floor of the Senate, 
that I am constrained to discuss the subject for a few minutes. 

The banks protest against the Government issuing these notes 
and urge that they should have the right of issue and not the 
Government; that if the Government should issue the notes it 
necessarily jeopardizes its credit to the extent that they are 
issued and that this might be embarrassing in time of war. 
It is said that the nations of the Old World do not issue notes as 
Government obligations; that all notes issued are bank obliga- 
tions. This is perhaps true, but of itself it does not demonstrate 
either the truth of the position taken by the European banks or 
the falsity of the position assumed by the Banking and Currency 
Committee in making the notes the obligation of the Government. 

By the act of March 14, 1900, the Government is obligated to 
maintain the parity of our currency system with gold. If that 


is to be her duty, and it ought to be, what objection can there. 


be to the Government assuming the payment of a note when it 
is compelled to maintain its parity with gold. If these notes 
were purely fiat money there might be a considerable risk, but 
every dollar and every penny of them is properly and sufi- 
ciently secured. 

First. By the prime commercial paper which the reserve bank 
must hypothecate with the Federal reserve agent as collateral 
security for these notes to the full amount thereof. Under 
the terms of this bill these notes are short-time paper not ex- 
ceeding 90 days from the date of deposit until the date of 
maturity. They are first of all notes of the customers of the 
bank who are deemed worthy of credit by the member bank 
and of the class denominated prime commercial paper. They 
are the notes of the best individuals and firms and corporations 
in their respective communities; each firm is limited in the 
amount it can borrow at the bank to 10 per cent of its capital 
stock, except as to amounts drawn against existing values. 
These notes have been approved by the officials of the member 
bank; when they are presented for discount at the regional 
bank they must bear the indorsement of the member bank, 
which is always subject to examination by the Federal au- 
thorities; they are again approved by the Federal reserve 


agent, who is supposed to have full knowledge of the conditions 


both of the member bank and of the Federal reserve bank, 
which is also subject to examination by the Federal authorities 


at any time. This paper is constantly maturing, and when 
paid either the money itself must be locked up in the chest of 
the reserve agent or a similar amount of new, prime, commercial 
paper must take its place, and here this renewed paper must 
be held for the redemption of these Federal reserve notes. 

Secondly. At the time of the issuance of these notes a re- 
serve of 333 per cent in gold is set aside to be used only for 
their redemption. 

Thirdly. They are made a first and paramount lien upon 
all of the assets of the Federal reserve bank. 

Fourth. The stockholders of the Federal reserve bank are the 
member banks. Their holdings are subject to a double stock 
liability, and the member banks which present the paper origi- 
nally for discount to the Federal reserve bank are liable on their 
indorsement and the stockholders of the member bank are sub- 
ject to a double stock liability. 

Under these circumstances can it be said that the Government 
is running any risk? Surely it could be only a very limited 
risk at best. It would have nothing to lose or to pay after all 
the collateral to which I have just referred had been exhausted. 
How can the credit of the Government be jeopardized by assum- 
ing this obligation when for every dollar of liability it has so 
much collateral and other security to protect it? But it may be 
urged that with this security there is no risk to the bank and 
that the bank note is just as good security in this way as would 
be the Government note. My answer is that this is a new bank- 
ing system; that the bankers have themselves taught us to 
realize the sensitiveness of money and of credit; that it may 
tighten the money market to adopt any change in our financial 
system; that people having money for investment or for deposit 
look with suspicion on any change. 

I assume all these things to be true, and assuming that they 
are true, can we not readily understand that if a Federal reserve 
note issued by a reserve bank of Denver is presented some place 
in a New England district, it might not be received as readily 
as if it were the obligation of the Government. Men might 
hesitate to receive the obligation of a bank, but they will not 
hesitate to receive the obligation of the Government. 

Again, it is urged that while this might be perfectly safe in 
time of peace, it is an unnecessary risk to assame in time of 
war. My answer is, and the answer of every good citizen must 
be, and it ought to be sufficient to say, that when we are fram- 
ing a banking system it should be adapted to conditions of 
peace and not of war. If we are prepared for peace we will be 
prepared for war when the contingency arises. 

Since the adoption of the Constitution we have had one war 
with Great Britain, another with Mexico, and another with 
Spain. I am speaking of foreign wars. So long as we shall 
attend to our own affairs there is little danger of conflict with 
any foreign nation. Shall we, in time of peace, in the prepara- 
tion of a banking and currency system, be influenced in our 
judgment to adopt a scheme which is urged by a few extremists? 
If a system of finance is good in time of peace we will get more 
benefit from it in time of either war or peace than we will if we 
attempt to adopt a system applicable to a state of war and try 
to adapt it to times of peace. If this country was able to finance 
itself during the great Civil War, it can do it again against any 
force that can be brought against it. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. POMERENE. I do. 

Mr. WEEKS. Speaking of extremists, does the Senator from 
Ohio recall any witness who appeared before the Banking and 
Currency Committee who favored, or does he know of any com- 
petent expert in the world who is in favor of, issuing Govern- 
ment notes as a circulating medium? 

Mr. POMEREND. Mr. President, perhaps I should not have 
used the word which I did. I did not mean it in any way 
offensively at all. I understand that bank notes rather than 
Government notes are urged by most of the financial experts; 
I understand that they refer to the great chests of gold that are 
held in each European country; but while I understand that, 
I also remember that those countries are always on a war foot- 
ing, while we are not. Their need for gold—and gold is the 
money of war—can not be a standard for the American Nation, 
which, I hope, will ever be a nation of perpetual peace, 

Mr. WEEKS. Well, Mr. President, I hope so, too; but when 
we are establishing a system which is likely to be the basis 
for the banking and currency system of this country for genera- 
tions, if not for hundreds of years, why should we not adopt 
the experience of the world, and not only the experience of the 
world from a positive standpoint, but from a negative stand- 
point as well, and decline to do the thing which has always 
been injurious to the nation which has undertaken it? 
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Mr. POMERENE. Mr. Presiđent, I have the greatest respect 
for the judgment of my friend from Massachusetts, and I regret 
that I can not agree with him, but he asks my reasons. These 
notes are perfectly secure; no banker has taken any exception 
to them, unless it be that the gold reserve is not quite high 
enough; but with the gold reserve and the other securities they 
were considered sufficient even by most of the bankers. The 
Government is required to maintain all kinds of currency on 
a parity with gold; in other words, if a bank issues this char- 
acter of note under the parity provision of our statute, it is 
for the Government to so exert itself that this note shall be 
redeemable in gold or the equivalent of gold. I believe that 
obligation is on the Government. and it ought to be. With all 
of the securities we have, I confess, then, that I am not able 
to see the force of the suggestion which the Senator makes, 
though I know he is supported by most of the authorities on 
financial subjects. I believe in doing things when there is a 
reason for doing them; I believe that when we are obliged to 
maintain the parity, and have sufficient security, and compel 
people to receive certain kinds of money as legal tender—that 
provision is not in the bill, but it ought to be—and under these 
cirenmstances. in my judgment, it should be the right and duty 
of the Government to issue these notes. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. POMERENE. I do. 

Mr. WEEKS. I should like to call the attention of the Senator 
from Ohio to the fact that while the Government does redeem all 
bank notes outstanding, the banks furnish the means for the re- 
demption and furnish the security behind the notes. In this 
case you are not only asking the banks to furnish the redemp- 
tion fund and also to furnish the security behind the notes, but in 
addition to that you are asking the Government to issue the 
notes direct. It is the first time since the Civil War that any 
such proposition has been seriously advanced in any country 
under any conditions, and it is the only time in the history of 
nations since the Civil War that any such attempt has been 
made. I want to say—and I am going to say it more definitely 
later —that. in my judgment, fundamentally it is the worst 
thing in this bill, and it is the thing which would make any man 
who knew the history of financial affairs hesitate to support the 
bill, even if he believed all the other provisions in it were good. 

Mr. POMERENE. I understand that often we become scared 
by ghosts when there is not any reason for it. It is true prob- 
ably that this has not been urged very strenuously, but I know 
that bankers are averse, and rightly so, to changes. I suppose 
that is one of the reasons which has persuaded them to put up 
with our reserve system so long as they have. 

RESERVE REQUIREMENTS UNDER THE PENDING MEASURE. 


Mr. President, I have been occupying very much more time 
than I expected to. I want now to address myself for a few 
moments to the requirements of this bill in changing from the 
one system to the other. I have a statement and some tabula- 
tions here showing the change in the reserves under the pro- 
posed bill, the number of the banks not in reserve or central 
reserve cities, the number in reserve cities, and the number in 
central reserve cities, as well as the capital stock and surplus 
of those banks, the amount of stock which is required to be sub- 
scribed by them and the amount of reserves to be transferred. 
I ask that they be incorporated in my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that will be done. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Capital to be subscribed. 


ital stock (all national banks) 
Capita 


$1, 056, 345, 786. 
Surpius (all national b 725, 33 


„ e ee 

Six per cent thereof (stock to be subserſbed) 106, 900, 764, 90 
Payments of capital stock. 

First payment, cash, one-sixth -____---_-___________. 817. 25 T94. 15 

Second payment, 3 3 months, one xf “17, 816, 794. 15 

150 ata 6 months, one-sixt — 17, 816, 794.15 

767... See BAS Ce eer I TS TEENS 45 

Belge — to call of Federal reserve board 53, 450, 382. 45 


— — — 106, 900, 764. 90 


— — es 
Stock as it will be apportioned. 
BANKS NOT IN A RESERVE OR CENTRAL RESERVE CITY. 


55 per cent r ... Sey Fly Aes SAD 
RESERVA CITY BANES, 
Ce ele me ee ae Sand Bee — — 27, 794, 108. 87 
CENTRAL RESERVE CITY BANKS. 
r ieee) BL, a OO 
foo E AE, OT A be — 106, 900, 764. 90 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, the total demand liabilities 


of the 7,120 banks not in reserve or central reserve cities amount 


to $3,1386,329,730.27; the time deposits to $459,377.757.19. The 
315 reserve city banks have demand liabilities of $1,821,413,- 
780.14, and time deposits of $60,233,520.52; the 52 central re- 
serye city banks have demand liabilities of $1,605,579,970.29, 
and time deposits of $13,755, 310.58, making a total of $7,096,- 
690,068.99. 

As I have heretofore shown, a large amount of reserves will 
be released under the proposed legislation. Three per cent of 
the demand liabilities and 10 per cent of the time deposits in 
banks not in reserve or central reserve cities; 10 per cent of 
the demand liabilities and 20 per cent cf the time deposits in 
the reserve city banks; and 7 per cent of the demand liabilities 
and 20 per cent of the time deposits in central reserve cities 
vill be released, making the total amount released $449,357,- 
409.77. I ask that the table showing the figures may be incor- 
porated in my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that will be done. 

The table referred to is as follows: 

Reserves released under Owen bill. 
BANKS NOT IN A RESERVE OR CENTRAL RESERVE CITY. 
8 per cent of demand liabilities (83.138.329. 730.27) SH, 089, 891. 91 
10 per cent of time deposits ($459,377,757.19)_______ 45, 937, 775. 72 
RESERVE CITY BANKS, 


10 per cent of demand liabilities ($1.821.413,780.14) __ 
20 per cent of time deposits ($60,233,520.52)______ — 


CENTRAL RESERVE CITY BAN RS. 

T per cent of demand liabilities (81.808.879. 970.29) 

20 per cent of time deposits ($13,755,310.58) 2, 751, 062 11 

Total amount released 449, 357, 409. 77 

Mr. POMERENE. I also have a statement here showing the 

amount of the reserves which must be transferred from each 

class of banks, the several dates thereof, and the amounts of 

the several payments. I ask that it be incorporated in my 

remarks as well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that will be done. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 
Number of banka. 


182, 141, 378. 01 
12, 046, 704.10 


112, 390, 597. 92 


National banks not in a reserve or central reserve eity 7, 120 
Reserve ¢ity banks — 315 
Central reserve city 52 

we | gn en ee AR Se ee eee 7,487 


Reserve requirements, 
BANKS NOT IN A RESERVE OR CENTRAL RESERVE CITY. 


12 per cent of demand liabilities (38, .136.329,730.27) — $376, 359, 567. 63 
5 per cent of time deposits ($459,377,757.19) 22. 968, 887. 86 


BA as a metal ane Se ee eee Ae CE 
Under present law six-fifteenths of these reserves must be 
earried in the vaults of the bank and nine-fifteenths in a reserve 
city. 
Under the proposed law four-twelfths are to be carried in the 
vaults for 24 months. 

In the Federal reserve bank for a period of 6 months, two- 
twelfths, and for each succeeding 6 months one-twelfth, until 
five-twelfths have been deposited. 

During the period of 24 months the balance of the reserves— 
three-twelfths—may be held in its own vaults or in the Federal 
reserve bank or in banks in reserve or central reserve cities as 
now defined by law. 

After the 24 months’ period all reserves except those required 
to be held in a reserve bank must be held in the vaults of the 
member bank or in the Federal reserve bank, or both, at its option. 

Each bank not in a reserve or central reserve city, therefore, 
must transfer at the time of organization— 


First installment, two-twelfths____________________ 554, 742. 58 
Second installment, 6 months thereafter, one-twelfth- 33. 277, 371. 29 
Third installment, 6 months thereafter, one-twelfth 33, 277. 371. 29 
Fourth installment, 6 months thereafter, one-twelfth. 33, 277) 371. 29 
UE UE cei) RS eS a 166, 386, 856. 45 
Reserve city banks. 

15 755.14 cent of thelr demand liabilities ($1,82 
$273, 212, 067. 02 
5 per cat of time me deposits (500. 233,520. yon 3, 011, 676. 03 
— .. 276, 223. 743. 05 


Under the present law reserves in these banks are 25 per cent 
of the deposits, 124 per cent of whieh must be carried in their 
own vaults and the other 124 per cent in central reserve cities. 

Of the reserve required under the proposed law the banks 


must carry: 

In their own vaults for 24 months, six-fifteenths\._.__ $110, 489, 497. 22 
In the Federal reserve bank for— 

nt mene from date of organization, three-fif- 

nn!!! f. .. eee Awad S 

Six months thereafter an additional one-fifteenth— 

Six months thereafter an additional one-fifteenth— 

Six months thereafter an additional one-fifteenth_— 

In vault or reserve een 


Total 


55, rs 748. 61 
18, 414, 916. 20 
18, 114. 916. 21 
18, 414, 916. 20 
— — 55,244, 748. 61 

276, 223, 743. 05 


— 
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After 24 months all reserve not hereinbefore required to be 
held permanently in the Federal reserve bank shall be held in 
its vaults or in the Federal reserve bank, or in both, at its 
option. 


Central reserve city banks. 


18 per cent of demand liabilities ($1,605,579,970.29)_ $289, 004, 394. 65 
5 per cent of time deposits ($13,755,310.58) 7, 765. 53 


289, 692, 160. 18 


In vaults for 24 months, six-eighteenths 96, 564, 053. 3 


In Federal reserve banks for a period of 6 months, 


een ee E R 48, 282, 026. 69 
Thereafter in reserve bank, an additional three-eight- 

COUN ea aD ee a ee ak re ORS mee es 48, 282, 026. 69 
Either in vaults or Federal reserve bank, six-eight- 

MOTO . 96, 564, 053. 39 


289, 692, 160. 18 

Norre.—After 24 months all other than those required in the Federal 
reserve bank can be in vaults or reserve bank at its option. 
Total reserve requirements under proposed law. 

7.120 banks not in a reserve or central reserve city. $399, 328, 455. 49 

516 reserve city Danki ᷣ — — 276, 223, 743. 0> 

52. central reserve city banks 289, 692, 160, 18 


TTT 965, 244, 358. 72 
Transfer of reserves to Federal reserve banks. 
FIRST PAYMENT. 


Banks not in a reserve or central reserve city, two- 
Went! olen N ects $66, 554, 742. 58 

Reserve city banks, three-ffteenths 55, 244, 748. 61 

Central reserve city banks, three-eighteenths_ 48, 282, 026. 69 


170, 081, 517. 88 


SECOND PAYMENT (6 MONTHS). 


Barks not in a reserve or central reserve city, one- 
twelfth 


$33, 277, 371. 29 
Reserve city banks, one-fifteenth. 18, 414, 916. 20 
Central reserve city banks, three-eighteenths 48, 282, 026. 69 


99, 974, 314.18 


33. 277, 371. 29 
18, 414, 916. 20 


FOURTH PAYMENT (18 MONTHS). 
i r central reserve city, one- 
parser sie - 83,277, $71. 29 


Banks not 
pa 18! 414, 916. 20 


Reserve city banks, one-flfiteenth. 
Central reserve city banks, nothing. 


TRANSFER OF RESERVES. 

In making transfers of reserves 50 per cent of these payments 
may be made by discounting prime commercial paper indorsed 
by the member banks. 

If the member banks should avail themselves of the privilege 
of transferring their reserves in this way, their payments would 


be as follows: 
Banks not in a reserve or central reserve city. 


Paper. 
rst payment, at organization, two-twelfths $33, 277, 371. 29 
oro payment, 6 months, oné-twelfth ... 16, 638, 685, 64 
Third payment, 12 months, one-twelfth. 16, 638, 685, 64 
Fourth payment, 18 months, one-twelfth.. 16, 638, 685. 64 


Total five-twelfths 


First t, three-fifteenths...............--.-- 
Second! payment, 6 months, one-fifteenth 

Third payment, 12 months, one-fifteenth.. 
Yourth payment, 18 months, one-fifteenth 


Total, six-ufteenths 


55,244, 748. 61 
55, 244, 748. 61 


First payment, three-eighteenths . $24, 141, 013. 35 141, 01 
Second payment, € . three-eighteenths 24, 141,013. 3⁵ 24, 141, 013. 35 
Total, six-eighteentgg sss 48, 282, 026, 70 48, 282, 026, 70 
48, 282, 026. 70 
W N C 96, 564, 053. 40 


Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, one of the things which 
Was so greatly feared by the banks was the disturbance which 
might be created in business circles by changing to the new 
system. They urged a reduction of the reserves and a more 
gradual distribution of the payments. That has been provided 
for, and, in addition to that, we have provided when it comes to 
the original transfer of the reserves that one-half of the amount 
may be made in commercial paper rediscounted. I recognize 
the fact that this has been subjected to some criticism, but, in 
my judgment, the criticism is not sound. If, for instance, u 
given member bank is required to make a transfer of $100,000 
to the new reserve bank to-day and it should have only $50,000 
in its vaults, it would be required to call in loans which it had 
made in the community for the other $50,000 necessary. That 
would necessarily create some disturbance. If the payment 
were made in cash to-day, to-morrow it could go to the same re- 
serve bank with other paper, borrow back the $50,000 in cash 
which it had drawn from the marts of trade and restore it to 
those from whom it had been collected. Why should banks be 
required to call these loans in order to meet these transfers 
when it can be done partly in cash and partly by rediscounting 
its paper? It can make no difference to the system whether 
it receives $100,000 in cash to-day and loans $50,000 to-morrow 
to the same bank, or receives, in the first instance, $50,000 in 
cash and $50,000 in paper. 

We have felt that by this provision in the bill we would 
facilitate the reorganization of the banks in this country with a 
minimum of disturbance fo business. 

Mr. President, I have already cccupied more time than I ex- 
pected, and I will yield the floor. 

Mr. WEEKS obtained the floor, 

Mr. BURTON, Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Hughes Owen Smith, S. C. 
Bacon James Page Smoot 
Brady Johnson Pittman Sterling 
Bristow Jones Poindexter Stone 
Bryan Kenyon Pomerene Swanson 
Burton Kern Ransdell Thomas 
Chilton La Follette Reed Thompson 
Clapp Lane Root ‘Tillman 
Crawford Lea Shafroth Vardaman 
Cummins s Sheppard Walsh 
Gallinger Martine, N. J. Shively Warren 
ronna Myers Smith, Ga. Weeks 
Hitchcock Nelson Smith, Md. 
Hollis Oliver Smith, Mich. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SHerrarp in the chair). 
Fifty-four Senators have answered to their names. A quorum 
of the Senate is present. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I desire to make a parliamentary 
inquiry. It is as to whether there is not a rule fixing some 
penalty for having the roll called at 10 minutes of 6 o'clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is no such rule so far 
as the Chair knows, The Senator from Massachusetts is rec- 
ognized. . 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I wish to take up for discus- 
sion some of the provisions of the amendment which is now 
under consideration which have not, I think, been discussed 
during this debate. First, I want to refer to the organization 
committee. 

The House bill provided that there should be an organization 
committee of three members, consisting of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the Secretary of Agriculture, and the Comptroller 
of the Currency. It provided that they should organize the 
system, and the reserve board should take contro] after the 
organization was completed. 

It seemed to the members of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency that it would be desirable to have those who are to 
administer the system have to do with its organization. They 
will have an opportunity to hear witnesses who will appear 
to advocate the selection of certain places as the locations of 
reserve banks and branches of reserye banks; and in all the 
other multitudinous details which must be taken up in the 
organization of a system of this character it seemed to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, without exception. that 
those who are to have the management and administration of 
this system should organize it, and presumably they will be 
the best fitted men to carry out that purpose. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and the Comptroller of the Currency are busy men. They aré 
occupied, or should be, substantially all of the time in admin- 
istering the affairs of the departments with which they are 
connected. Furthermore, without any reflection on the per- 
sonality of those who at present hold those positions, their 
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offices are political ones. I doubt if there is any Senator who 
has not expressed the view that every element of politics and 
‘political control should be kept out of this system; yet if the 
information which has leaked out of the Democratic caucus is 
‘to be depended upon, one of the questions which arose in that 
caucus was where the reserve banks should be located. I have 
no doubt there will be a radical difference of opinion among 
Senators and. bankers as to the desirability of locating banks 
in the immediate community where their business is being 
conducted. 

If I were representing the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
alone in this matter, I should be very likely to advocate a suffi- 
cient number of reserve banks so that Boston certainly would be 
the location of one of them, It is the third largest banking cen- 
‘ter in the United States. Its clearings almost every week, sub- 
stantially all of the time, are larger than those of any other 
city, than New York or Chicago. Therefore there are substan- 
tial reasons why Boston should be the location of a reserve 
bank, and yet my judgment is that having any number of banks 
larger than one is going to weaken the efficiency of the system. 
I advocate 4 banks as against § or 10 or 12, although I feel 
sure that 8 or 10 or 12 would give Boston one of these banks. 
I advocate 4 because I belleve if we have 4 banks we are 
going to have a relatively efficient system, and I believe if we 
have 8 or 10 it is going to be relatively weak. 

Therefore it is not from any selfish standpoint, either on my 
part or on that of those I am trying to represent, that I say 
that the question of the location of reserve banks is going to be 
one that will be extensively discussed, and many people will 
appear here, as is evidenced by the correspondence which all 
Senators are receiving, to advocate that their particular local- 
ities shall be given a reserve center. 

If you are going to leave to a political board, consisting of 
two Cabinet officers of the present administration—without, as 
I have said, any reflection whatever upon them—and the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, the determination of the location of 
these banks and the other details relating to the system, it goes 
without saying that they are going to have put up to them 
political considerations and sectional considerations which they, 
as political officers and part of the present administration, are 
going to have difficulty in getting away from. Therefore it 
seemed to us that it was not wise that those men should be made 
the board to organize this system. 

The two branches of the committee haye come to a different 
conclusion about who should organize it, however. One branch, 
the Owen portion of the committee, recommend that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, who is to be a member of the reserve 
board, and at least two members appointed by the President 
shall be the organization committee. The Hitcheock portion of 
the Banking and Currency Committee recommend that the en- 
tire board shall be appointed without delay, and that the board 
itself shall organize this system, for the very good reason, as I 
have stated, that it is to administer it, and it probably is the 
best and most competent body of men who can be found for 
that purpose. 

Let us now discuss for a moment the difference between the 
two propositions. 

The Owen proposition provides that a majority of the organi- 
zation committee shall be a quorum; that is, two members out 
of the three shall constitute a quorum for the conduct of busi- 
ness. In any case the Secretary of the Treasury is going to be 
the dominating influence in the board of three to which the 
organization is to be turned over. If there are only two, he has 
an equal vote with the other. I want once more to say that in 
these suggestions I do not intend in any way to reflect on the 
present Secretary of the Treasury, but I believe it is undesirable 
that eyen that element of politics which might enter into this 
organization should be made possible by limiting the number of 
the organization committee to three, one of whom shall be the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

The Hitchcock committee has removed politics as far as pos- 
sible from this board by providing for a board of nine—one of 
whom shall be the Secretary of the Treasury and eight of whom 
shall be appointed by the President. In other words, one-ninth 
of the reserve board will be a part of the administration; the 
other eight will be divorced from political considerations. If 
those nine men get together and organize this system, political 
and sectional considerations are going to be minimized to the 
| lowest possible point. 


| Mr. SMITH of Georgia. Mr. President, if the Senator will 


yield to me, is it not absolutely necessary that sectional con- 
Siderations should be taken into account? Is it not a sectional 
Question? Is it not a question as to where the business from a 
particular section goes? 


I can not understand the Senator’s criticism of the sugges- 
tion that a sectional proposition should be considered. 

While I am on my feet, if the Senator will pardon me for just 
a moment, reference has been made by him to the fact that in 
the Democratic caucus the question of the location of the regional 
banks came up. I think the only persons who raised that ques- 
tion were my colleague and myself. I wish to state just exactly 
the basis of our raising it. 

The proposition first submitted was that there should be eight 
regional banks—a fixed number. We asked: “ Where will they 
be? If you say there. shall be but eight, a fixed number, you 
ought to know that eight will exactly suit the division of the 
country. If there are but four, we understand they will be 
located in New York, Chicago, St. Louis,. and San Francisco; 
but if there are eight, where are you going to put the south- 
eastern section? We would prefer to be put in New York, with 
only four, than to have eight and be carried out of the direction 
where our business goes.“ That was all. 

We raised the question, and that was the basis upon which 
we raised it—that we wanted to be sure that they had not fixed 
upon a plan that would take the southeastern States away from 
where their business goes, for we would prefer to vote for four 
and be sure we would go to New York, where our business goes, 
than to be taken, possibly, in a direction where our business 
does not go. 

I have now repeated upon the floor of the Senate practically 
what was said there, so that the Senator can understand it. 

Mr. WEEKS. I am greatly obliged to the Senator from 
Georgia for stating that fact. I did not know it before, in that 
form. He has made the best possible argument, however, for 
the contention I am presenting to the Senate. He, in a caucus 
of his party, tried to find out where these banks are going to 
be located. Now he provides, or the Owen amendment provides, 
that this organization committee shall meet, and shall have 
$100,000 for the purpose of bringing witnesses before it 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. One moment, Mr. President. 


RECESS. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senators will please sus- 
pend. The hour of 6 o’clock having arrived, the Senate stands 
in recess until 8 o'clock to-night. 

The Senate thereupon (at 6 o'clock p. m.) took a recess until 
8 o’clock p. m. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The Senate reassembled at 8 o'clock p. m. 
BANKING AND CURRENCY, 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7837) to provide for the establish- 
ment of Federal reserve banks, to furnish an elastic currency, 
to afford means of rediscounting commercial paper, to establish 
a more effective supervision of banking in the United States, and 
for other purposes. | 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I notice very few Senators in 
the Chamber and I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. SHEPPARD in the chair). 
The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Johnson Owen Sterling 
Brady Jones Page Swanson 
Bran Kenyon Pomerene Thomas 
Bristow Kern Thompson 
Bryan Lane Robinson Thornton 
Burton Lea froth Tillman 
Clarke, Ark, Lewis Sheppard Townsend 
Commins McCumber Sherman Vardaman 
Gronna McLean Simmons Walsh® 
Hitchcock Martine, N. J. Smith, Ga. Warren 
Hollis ers Smith, Md. Weeks 
Hughes Norris Smith, S. C. 

James Overman Smoot 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty Senators are present— 
a quorum. The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS] is 
entitled to the floor. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, when the recess was taken at 
6 o’clock I was discussing the character of the organizing com- 
mittee, and had just been interrogated by the junior Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. Satir n]! on that subject. I had substan- 
tially said all that I had to say, which is to this effect, that I 
believe the provision in the Hitchcock bill which requires the 
appointment of the reserve board, eight members from civil 
life and the Secretary of the Treasury, and that board being 
the organizing committee, is much wiser. It will remove any 
possibility of the charge that political action has been taken or 
may be taken. I should think it would relieve the Secretary of 
the Treasury from any embarrassment on that score. I hope 
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that that provision will prevail when an amendment is offered 
to that effect, as it will be separately later on, if the whole 
amendment that has been offered by the Senator from Nebraska 
is not accepted. 

I wish to discuss briefly the provision authorizing subscrip- 
tions to the stock. It has been pretty generally discussed by 
other Senators, but I have one or two comments which I think 
may haye some influence on the minds of Senators as to which 
is the preferable method. 

The House provided that national banks to be member 
banks should subscribe 20 per cent of their capital in stock, 
and that one-half of it should be paid in. The Owen amend- 
ment provides that 6 per cent of the bank’s capital and surplus 
shall be subscribed. The Hitchcock provision provides that the 
stock shall be offered to the public through the national banks, 
and it is that particular point to which I wish to address 
myself. 

The Owen provision is to this effect: That the stock shall be 
offered to the banks; if the banks do not take the stock, then 
it shall be offered to the public; and if the public does not 
take the stock, then it shall be taken by the Government. Any- 
one who has eyer had anything to do with exploiting any kind 
of an enterprise which necessitated selling stock to the public 
must necessarily know that stock which has been offered to one 
set of men and has not been taken by those men, and then 
from necessity is offered to some one else, goes to the second 
collection of individuals as damaged goods. You are providing 
on the other side of the House that if this stock is not taken 
by the national banks, after giving them time enough in which 
to consider whether they will take it, then you are going to 
turn around and offer it to the public. What is the public going 
to say under those circumstances? They are going to say, 
“This is not good enough for the national banks to take. They 
had an opportunity to do it. They have funds to invest. Why 
did they not take this stock? If it is not good enough for them 
to take, it is not good enough for us to take”; and they would 
pass it on to the last resort, in this case the Government itself. 
In other words, the Government would necessarily have to take 
the stock which had been refused by the two classes of in- 
vestors in the country. From a business standpoint that is a 
wrong method of procedure. No banker would ever think of 
offering securities under those circumstances. If he offered it 
to the public, as it will be offered to the national banks in 
this case, and it was not taken, he would hold those stocks 
until some new consideration could be applied to it before it 
was offered to anyone else. That should be the course followed 
in this case. 

I believe that the public will take this stock, and I have a 
little evidence to corroborate that belief. A New York City 
banker issued a circular about two or three weeks ago describ- 
ing the character of this investment. 

A gentleman in Boston, seeing one of the copies of that cir- 
cular, sent to the bank for a hundred copies and distributed 
those copies among the workmen in his factory, he being a 
manufacturer of machinery. The next day, af different times, 
20 men came to him and asked him when they would likely 
have an opportunity to subscribe for that stock. Those were 
workmen in this factory, and they were attracted by the char- 
acter of the investment. 

Senators must remember that in Massachusetts there are at 
least two and a quarter million depositors in the savings banks, 
aggregating deposits to the amount of $850,000,000. My judg- 
ment is, as is the practice in other cases, that very many of 
those deposits, which are small in amount, would be withdrawn 
for investments in this semi-Government institution. If that is 
the case, I submit to the Senate that that is the best character 
of stockhelding these banks could have, because it would dis- 
tribute among a very large number of people small holdings in 
this stock, which would strengthen the relations of the people tu 
the banks, and it would in other ways be of advantage to the 
Government, the banks, and the people themselves. 

I do not think it is necessary to pay over 5 per cent on that 
stock. A 5 per cent cumulative dividend paying stock not sub- 
ject to taxation is a stock that should attract the attention of 
small investors everywhere. 

While I do not know what would happen in some sections 
of the country, and especially if we are going to have 8, 10, 
or 12 banks, in all cases I feel assured that as to the banks 
which are to be established in the eastern section of the coun- 
try the stock would be subscribed for and oversubscribed for, 
if it were offered in the way that is proposed in the Hitchcock 
amendment. 

Furthermore, I think there is another advantage which has 
been pointed out, and which was discussed somewhat by the 
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Senator from Ohio [Mr. PomrrEene] to-day. If we establish 
banks with an aggregate capital of 5100, 000,000, or even $50,- 
000,000, as is proposed in the Owen amendment, and the banks 
are to give that sum, we are going to take $50,000,000 from the 
banking capital of the country. There is no escaping that 
conclusion. But if we offer that stock to the public and the 
money is taken out of the stockings, and from this source and 
that source, and from the sayings banks, if you please, then 
we are not taking anything from the banking capital of the 
country, but we are adding $50,000,000 or $100,000,000 to it. 

The suggestion which has been made that this money could 
be taken from the national banks and charged to deposits has 
not any weight, because a deposit is an obligation of the bank, 
and if the money would be drawn out of the national banks by 
people who are likely to invest in this stock to invest in it, 
it would simply be reducing the liabilities of the bank without 
reducing the banking capital, which, I believe, is smaller in this 
country than it should be. 

We have been going on increasing and multiplying deposits 
for many years until in several sections of the country the 
deposits in many banks are at ieast ten times, and frequently 
a greater number of times, larger than the capital of the bank. 

I think there is reason in the objection which has been made 
in the past to piling up the ratio of deposits to capital, and that 
in all cases, as far as possible, it should be limited to about ten 
times the capital of the bank. 

In some sections of the country, undoubtedly, the bank capital 
is less than those sections require to-day. I mean, of course, in 
the developing sections of the country—in the West and in the 
South. The very fact that New York banks are loaning now 
$350,000,000 to the banks of the country and that one Chicago 
bank is loaning $26,000,000 to the banks of the country is an in- 
dication that the banks in the developing sections of the West 
and in the South, where the cotton movement is now on, have 
less capital than they should have to conduct their ordinary 
business, and to draw any percentage of that capital ont and 
invest it in this stock or the stock of reserve banks unneces- 
sarily seems to me to be a lack of wisdom. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. As I recall the figures, the recent state- 
ments of the national banks indicate that they hold in their 
vaults about $1,000,000,000 of money, chiefly for reserves. Is 
that about the correct figure? 

Mr. WEEKS. I think that is correct. 
= 3 HITCHCOCK, Practically they are down to the reserve 

mit. 

Mr. WEEKS. Substantially that. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I want to ask the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts what would be the result if out of this thousand mil- 
lion dollars of reserve money the banks were required to take, 
as under the draft of the bill of the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Owen], 850,000,000? Would that not reduce the loaning 
capacity of the bank to a very large extent? 

Mr. WEEKS. Undoubtedly it would. . 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Will the Senator state about the amount 
of the loaning capacity that that would take away from the 
banks of the system? 

Mr. WEEKS. If you took $50,000,000 in gold from the banks, 
you would take away three times their loaning capacity. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Would it not be four times? 

Mr. WEEKS. It would be four times—not only the $50,- 
000,000; but you would reduce the loaning capacity, including 
the $50,000,000 withdrawn, $200,000,000. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. So that to take this cash out of the 
reserve money of the national banks would reduce their loaning 
capacity $200,000,000, which would be practically a contrac- 
tion of loans to that extent? 

Mr. WEEKS. I think it would. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Massachusetts yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 


chusetts yield to the Senator from Colorado? 


Mr. WEEKS. Yes. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Take the case of a national bank that has 
$100,000 in capital and a million dollars in deposits; let it 
operate under the Owen bill, and while it is required to put 
$6,000 into the Federal reserve bank by reason of the reduction 
in the amount that is required of it in reserves from 15 per 
cent to 12 per cent, it is that much in its favor, and it is not 
a reduction of 3 per cent on capital and surplus, but it is 3 
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per cent on the deposits. If the deposits are $1,000,000, 3 per 
cent of $1,000,000 would amount to $30,000. Consequently by 
going into the system where it has to pay $6,000 it gets re- 
leased for loaning purposes to the extent of $30,000. Is not 
that true? 

` Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, that is true; but I was not dis- 
cussing the question of releasing any part of the reserves. I 
was simply discussing the question of what would be lost to 
the banks in loaning capacity by taking $50,000,000 in gold out 
of the banks. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The question which the Senator from 
Nebraska asked was whether or not its loaning capacity would 
not be reduced. 

Mr. WEEKS. And I want to add, Mr. President, that the 
Senator from Colorado is simply using that instance of one 
bank instead of all the banks of the country. The Senator 
from Nebraska has just suggested that the banks had about the 
reserve which they required, or did have it, at the last time a 
statement was made. As I recall it, the New York banks, in- 
stead of having 25 per cent, had a little over 26 per cent, the 
banks in Chicago had a little over 25 per cent, the banks in St. 
Louis had about 233 per cent, while the country banks had some- 
thing like 16 per cent or a little lower. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The same rule would apply to the reserve 

city banks and to the central reserve city banks by reason of 
the reduction in the amount of reserves required. Consequently 
the loaning capacity of the banks would be five times more by 
the adoption of the Owen bill than it now is. 
Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I did not state that there would 
not be some way to overcome that reduction in loaning capacity 
on account of the withdrawing of the $50,000,000 and $100,000,000 
in gold. As a matter of fact, it would be reduced to that ex- 
tent, but made up by the reduction in the reserves which are 
required under this proposed act. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator from Colorado [Mr. Star- 
ROTH] well knows that the question here is not between the 
Owen draft of the bill and the present law, but it is a question 
of how we are going to amend the present law, whether it will 
be by the draft presented by the Senator from Oklahoma or by 
the draft presented by the section of the committee of which I 
am a member. The draft which I have reported here equips 
the banks to discount paper to just as great an extent as does 
the Owen draft of the bill, but does not deprive them of the 
power to loan $200,000,000 by taking $50,000,000 in gold away 
from them at the outset. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. WEEKS. I do. 

Mr. OWEN. May I ask the Senator how he reconciles 
this $200,000,000 contraction of the currency in this way 
with the explanation of the Senator from New York that this 
$50,000,000, on a 334 per cent basis, would expand the currency 
$150,000,000? 

Mr. WEEKS. Well, Mr. President, I am not, of course, recon- 
ciling the figures which I am submitting with the figures which 
any other Senator has submitted. It is easy enough to ask that 
kind of a question about the speech delivered by another Sen- 
ator to which I may not have been listening and about which 
I know nothing. I do not know what phase of the subject the 
Senator from New York was discussing when he used the figures 
referred to: by the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. OWEN. May I then put the matter in another form? If 
this $50,000,000 in gold is placed in the Federal reserve bank 
and the Federal reserve bank has a right to issue $150,000,000 
of Federal reserve notes against $150,000,000 of gold and nego- 
tiable paper which may be offered to it, does it not expand the 
currency $150,000,0007 A 

Mr. WEEKS. Well, Mr. President, under the Hitchcock bill 
it would only expand it $110,000,000 at most, but it is not a 
question of expanding the currency that we are discussing; we 
are discussing the question of expanding credit. 

Mr. OWEN. But if you expand the currency, and the cur- 
rency is a basis of credit, you make your expansion still larger; 
and it is a flat contradiction of the contention that it contracts 
credits $200,000,000, z 

Mr. WEEKS. I made the statement that that of itself, with- 
out any other element entering into it, would contract the cur- 
rency $200,000,000; and I still think it would. 
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Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. WHEKS. I yield to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, the question asked by the 
Senator from Nebraska, as I understood it, when he interrupted 
the Senator from Massachusetts, was whether or not the with- 
drawal of this $50,000,000 would not impair the loaning capac- 
ity of the banks to the extent of $200,000,000, as he put it? The 
only way to contrast that is whether it would contract and 
whether it would impair the loaning capacity to the extent of 
$50,000,000 or $200,000,000. When you take into consideration 
the provisions of this bill that turn back $30,000 of the reserve 
in the case of a bank having a capital and surplus of $100,000, 
and apply the same principle to the $50,000,000, you will find 
that there will be many hundreds of millions of dollars that 
will be made loanable by the Owen bill. If this bill is going to 
make that much more money loanable, it seems to me that the 
theory of the Senator from New York might have something 
in it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I want to make my point clear to the 
Senator from Colorado, because I think if he understands it 
he will not dispute it. If a bank receives a deposit of $1.000 it 
can loan out $750 of that money, keeping a reserve of 25 per 
cent. I am now speaking of a bank in a reserve city. That 
reserve of 25 per cent—$250—represents a loaning capacity of 
$750. If that $250 is taken away from that bank it is compelled 
to call in $750 of loans. Taking that in the amount of $50,- 
000,000, which the Owen draft of the bill proposes to take away 
from the banks, it will necessarily contract their loans, and I 
think instead of four times it will be three times, it will be 
$150,000,000. The Senator is correct in saying that the banks 
can borrow that back. No one denies that they can borrow it 
back under the draft of the bill that I have reported, but be- 
sides being able to borrow it back the bank has got the original 
loan. 

In answer to the statement made by the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. OwEN] to the argument of the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Root] here to-day, that the bills in his opinion would 
lead to an expansion of credits and to an expansion of the 
currency, that is one of the dangers that every member of the 
committee, I think, contemplated during the hearings; but be- 
fore that expansion and before that inflation of the currency, 
we all know that there will be a contraction. There will be a 
contraction of credits when you take this capital away from the 
banks; and that will occur before the banks are able to make 
any discounts to create any expansion. The first effect of this 
legislation as proposed in the draft of the bill of the Senator 
from Oklahoma is going to be a contraction of credits; and 
that is occurring all over the country to-day. Every bank is 
calling in its loans in order to prepare to get the money to 
turn into the reserve banks. That contraction is now in prog- 
ress. The country is suffering from it. Once in motion, this 
new machinery may result in expansion and even in inflation, 
but it will only be that we will go from one evil to another. 
Both arguments, therefore, that a contraction is possible now 
and an inflation is possible later are entirely true and entirely 
consistent. : 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes. . 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I thought I understood the Senator from 
Nebraska correctly when he said that there would be a con- 
traction of the currency and a contraction of the loanable 
capacity of the banks by reason of the enactment of the Owen 
bill. That, it seems to me, it can be demonstrated will not 
occur; and I want again to call his attention to the instance 
of a bank with a capital and surplus of $100,000 and with đe- 
posits equal to $1,000,000, because that is about the average 
of the banks. By the Owen bill the bank will have to con- 
tribute 6 per cent—in fact only 3 per cent, but I will assume 
that it is 6 per cent—of its capital and surplus. How much 
is that? It is $6,000. At the same time that occurs there is 
released, by reason of the reduction of the reserves, from 15 
per cent to 12 per cent—that is, 3 per cent. Three per cent on 
what? On the deposits, On what amount of deposits? On a 
miilion dollars. Three per cent on a million dollars is $30,000. 
So when you size up what the loaning capacity of the bank is 
you will invariably have $30,000 added to its loaning capacity 
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and 56.000 taken away from it, or $24,000 net in its loaning 
capacity. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, that makes five times the Sena- 
tor from Colorado has put that statement in the Rrcorp: to-day, 
and I think he is right about it. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I think so, too; and I am glad the Sena- 
tor admits it, 5 

Mr. WEEKS. And yet the question the Senator from Ne- 
braska asked me, if the circulation would not be contracted by 
the process indicated in his question was absolutely correct. 
Now, to proceed 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I want to suggest to the Senator from 
Massachusetts that T think his statement that the position of 
the Senator from Colorado is right should be qualified. It may 
be right in regard to a city bank, but it is not right in regard to 
a country bank. I think the Senator from Massachusetts- will 
admit that the country banks can not reduce their reserves 
down to 12 per cent. Even if there were no reserves at all 
required, those banks would have to keep more than 12 per 
cent; they would have to keep about the umount they keep now; 
they could not do business without it; it would not be safe. So 
there are very few country banks that will carry any less 
reserves than they carry now, and the advantage which the 
Senator from Colorado says they will have will never be actu- 
ally realized so far as they are concerned. 

Mr. WHEKS. Mr. President, to avoid any further contro- 
versy on that subject I will say that everybody is right. 
[Laughter.] The Senator from Kansas is right. There would 
be that reduction; but then, banker after banker testified. before 
our committee that he could not reduce the amount of the re- 
serves which he has to carry below 15 per cent even if the law 
allowed him to do so, and, therefore, the Senator from Kansas. 
is quite right in his statement. This is the first time I have 
ever known three persons arguing a question from three diſfer- 
ent viewpoints all to be right. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BRISTOW. I desire to say that the junior Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Gronna] advises me that the country banks 
in his section of the country, as a rule, have to carry about 20 
per cent. What good will they get out of this reduction of 
from 15 to 12 per cent? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. In answer to the Senator, I will say that 
the very object of this bill was to provide such a system that 
they need not carry any more than the legal amount of re- 
serves; and as soon as the bill is passed you will find that in- 
stead of carrying 20 per cent, as they do now, there wiil be 
released 8 per cent instead of 8 per cent. 

Mr: WEEKS. Mr. President, I tried to explain the other 
diy that there was a vital difference in the amount of reserves 
which the banks in different localities would have to carry un- 
der any law. If the banks are removed a considerable distance 
from reserve center, as are the banks of North Dakota, 
whether the prevailing law is in force or whetlier any one of 
the pending bills becomes a law, it will be necessary for those 
banks to look after their own immediate personal necessities, 
and that will require them to carry a much larger reserve thun 
would be necessary if they were located within 50 miles of 
Minneapolis, for instance. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator will pardon me just a mo- 
ment 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mässa- 
chusetts yield further to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator from Colorado made the state- 
ment with great confidence that the country banks after fhis 
bill was passed would have 8 per cent of their reserves re- 
leased. I can not understand why the Senator from Colprado 
insists on not understanding and refusing to understand the 
reason why the country banks can not conduct their business 
om a 12 per cent reserve. In the first place, it is not safe for 
banks that are a long way from reserve cities to have such a 
small amount of cash on hand as would meet the legal reqnite- 
ments of this bill, and they will all carry mere cash than the 
bill compels them to carry. They will have to do it; business 
will compel them to do it; and they will have to keep money 
with their correspondents. So this bill is utterly uséless, so 
far as enabling the country banks to reduce their reserves is 
concerned. They could not do so, even if no reserves were re- 
quired under the law. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr: President, that is where the Senator 
and I differ. As a matter of fact. if his theory of the bill, 
that there should be only four reserye banks, one at New 
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Tork, one at Chicago, one at St. Louis, and one at San Fran- 


cisco, were adopted it would be very difficult for a member 
bank in a remote section to get to a reserye bank, and thereby 
they might be required to carry greater reserves; but we do 


inot apprehend that the Senate of the United States is going to 


adopt the plan calling for four regional banks; we think they 
are going to adopt the plan calling for 8 or 12; and in that 
event there will be an opportunity for a bank in 18 hours to 
get reserves or get cash at one of the reserve banks. When 
that is the case, what would be the use of keeping high reserves 
when in 18 hours they could go to a reserve bank or send to 
it and get the relief there? Consequently, I think, with the 
faith and credit which the people will have in the country 
banks, knowing that they are connected with this system, that 
the country banks would adhere to the rule which will be pre- 
scribed; namely, that they can keep in their vaults 7 per cent 
and in the Federal reserve bank 5 per cent. Therefore, if they 
keep 20 per cent reserves now it will be a saving to them to 
the extent of the difference between 12 per cent and 20 per 
cent; which is 8 per cent. I am sure that that is the proper 
solution of it. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts further yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator will yield again, just to 
show how utterly the Senator from Colorado, with all his 
acumen—and it is very great—has failed to grasp the situa- 
tion as to these reserves, I wish to call his attention to the 
fact that we have now, including the central reserve and the 
reserve cities, not 12, not 8, not 10, but 50 reserve cities; and 
the country banks, with 50 reserve cities, are now compelled to 
carry more than 15 per cent reserve. The Senator from North 
Dakota is right when he says that as a rule they carry about 
20 per cent. Their business compels them to do-it. They have 
got to do that to conduct thelr business as it should be con- 
ducted and be on the safe side. 

The law requires them to carry only 15 per cent reserve, but 
they carry 20 per cent. The banks in my State carry more than 
15 per cent. The average for the State is more than 15 per cent. 
With 50 reserve cities, if business requires and compels them to 
carry more than 15 per cent—that is, more than the legal re- 
quirement—how does the Senator expect, having 8 or 10, a re- 
duction to less than one-fourth of what we now have, to enable 
them to carry a less percentage? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will say to the Senator, with respect to 
that matter, if the Senator from Massachusetts will yield 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes; I yield once more. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The Senator ignores, or rather forgets, the 
character of the Federal reserve banks. He says there are 30 
reserve cities now, containing 315 banks, and that on that ac- 
count they are scattered and they can get to them: Yes; but 
what is the reserve in the reserve city bank worth to the coun- 
try bank? It is valuable only to the extent that is there; that 
is all. When the country banker enters this system, however, 
he can take his portfolio of notes and go down to the Federal 
reserve bank and get a discount of 50 per cent of all his de- 
posits if he wants to. That is an entirely different proposition, 
and with that right he can well say, “I will keep in my vaults 
only the amount that the law requires, but if I_have got to rely 
on a private bank that may not give me any more than the re- 
serves which I have down there it will be of little avail in case 
of a run.“ ` 

It is the fact that the Federal reserve banks provide a market 
for discounting paper that gives such strength to the country 
banks, and therefore lets them retain within their own vaults 
simply the amount of reserves required by law. 7 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
again 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts further yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr: WEEKS. T do. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I want to challenge the Senator from Colo- 
rado to name a singlé country banker who has stated that he 
could not get all of the discounts he wanted from: his reserve 
agents whenever he called for them. 

Mr. SHAFROTH, Why, in cases of panic none of them can 
get them. 

Mr: BRISTOW. The challenge is that the Senator shall name 


one. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The very fact that they suspended pay- 
ment in New York City in 1907 is demonstrative of the fact 
that they could not get money. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I issue the challenge again and invite the 
Senator from Colorado to name a single country banker who 
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has said that he could not get his rediscounts from his corre- 
spondents whenever he asked for them. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Why, I have not asked the bankers on 
that point, but I know there were just hundreds of bankers 
who did not pay cash, I know that. There is not any question 
but that nearly every town that had a clearing house issued 
what were cailed clearing-honse certificates, and consequently 
I suppose that prevailed universally. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Ah, if the Senator will pardon me, I will 
invite his attention to the testimony of a banker from his own 
city, who stated that his reserve was greater at the end of the 
panic than it was when it started in. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes; but they would not pay it out. That 
was the trouble. New York had pretty nearly the same amount, 
and yet the bankers of New York would not pay it out. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The banker from the Senator's city col- 
lected his reserves from other cities and put them in his own 
vaults. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Why did the bankers of tbe city of Den- 
ver, then, absolutely have to issue clearing-house certificates? 

Mr. BRISTOW. The truth is that they did not have to, 
because when they issued them they had more money than they 
have to-day or had had a year previously. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes; but they would not pay it out. 

Mr. BRISTOW. That is not the fault of the system. I again 
issue my challenge to the Senator to name a single banker who 
has said that he could not get all the discounts he wanted from 
his correspondents when he needed them. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I have not interrogated any banker upon 
the subject. This is the first time the subject has come up. 
I have not any bankers around me. 

Mr. BRISTOW. It was brought up frequently in the hear- 
ings. 

Mr, WEEKS. Mr. President, I have heard it said frequently 
that a woman insists on the last word. They have not any 
monopoly of that. [Laughter.] 

There are two questions which I want to discuss briefly, bear- 
ing on the questions of stock and management. One is that 
when the original Owen-Glass bill was printed the bankers of 
the country almost universally objected to the bank ownership 
of the stock, and especially to their being obliged to subscribe 
to it. I think there was not a banker before the Committee 
on Banking and Currency who did not object to being forced to 
subscribe to the stock of the reserve banks. Every one of them 
expressed the sentiment, as I recall, that they did not want to 
invest in it; that they could do better with their funds than 
invest in this security. 

Since the two propositions have been given to the public, the 
Owen and Hitchcock propositions on the subject, it has been 
stated—I think it was stated here the other evening by the 
junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. THOMPSON], who read a letter 
or a telegram from somebody in Kansas—that they preferred 
the Owen method of procedure; that the banks should own 
the stock. I think his communication was from a banker. 

In order to find out whether that sentiment was justified, 
certainly in the eastern section of the country, I wired a bank 
in New York and a bank in Boston, asking that a canyass on 
that subject be made in those two cities. I will read the tele- 
gram I have from Boston. I think there are now about 20 
national banks in Boston, and perhaps 25 trust companies. 

The telegram is as follows: 

All the national banks, and all the trust companies except a few, 
favor public ownership of stock. 

The telegram from New York is not quite so positive as that, 
but it is to this effect: 


Feeling among bankers here— 
And this was after a canyass— 


is that the success of the undertaking will be more certainly estab- 
lished and very much wider interest will be created if the publle should 
be given an o; parmin to subscribe for the stock. Moreover, it would 
pung cane banks more in touch with the people and more In their con- 

I do not know whether those sentiments would be found in 
other cities or other sections of the country; but certainly those 
two cities represent a very large percentage of the banking cap- 
ital of the country, and they are considerable in numbers as 
well. As far as any evidence before the Senate is concerned, we 
may conclude that the bankers, as well as the people generally, 
would prefer to have public ownership of this stock rather than 
ownership by the banks. 

Now, as to the question of the directors of the reserve banks, 
I think perhaps I have all the prejudices which go with the 
desire to have expert management of the reserve banks and 
experts on the reserve board, Personally, I do not care whether 


eyery one of the reserve board is appointed by the President or 
whether every one of them is elected by the banks, or by some- 
one else, or whether every one of the directors of the reserve 
banks is appointed by the President or appointed by the reserve 
board or elected by the banks, provided suitable and compe- 
tent men are selected for those places. There is the whole 
question. 

The President might appoint better men than the banks would 
elect. The banks might elect men who had more expert knowl- 
edge than those the President would appoint. But if men of 
broad knowledge and experience, including banking experience, 
are selected for those places, those are the men that the people 
of the United States wish to have occupy the places. 

I have no disposition to quarrel with either method if we are 
going to get the same result. Men are not going on the board 
to represent the banks of the country, and should not do so. 
They are not going on the board to represent the Government, 
and should not do so. They should go on the board taking their 
oath to perform their duty to the best of their ability; and if 
that is done, as I have said, it makes substantially no difference 
what is their origin. 

Criticism has been made and the argument frequently ad- 
vanced by those who are supporting the Owen proposal, that 
the banks should have control of the reserve banks, because they 
are putting their money in them. That is not a good reason 
why they should have control of the reserve banks. They are 
putting their reserves there, and properly so. The Government 
is putting a couple of hundred million dollars there, and the 
capital will be subscribed by somebody, either by the public or 
by the banks. There will be different elements in the ownership 
and the deposits in those banks. 

I did at first have a prejudice on the subject. It did seem to 
me that it would be necessary to select bank men for the re- 
serve board in order to get the best results; but it is up to the 
President and the Senate—the President to appoint and the Sen- 
ate to confirm men who are suitable, without any regard to what 
their connections have been or are, except that no man should 
be on any of the boards who has any connection with any joint- 
stock bank at the time he is appointed or during his service. I 
will add to that that in my judgment he should be free from all 
business entanglements. He should disconnect himself, disso- 
ciate himself from business affairs generally, so that his undi- 
vided attention, his undivided judgment, and his undivided in- 
terest may be devoted to the management of the great interests 
which are to be put in his charge. If that is done, we are going 
to have good results. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. TowNsenpD] asks me if I 
think that will be done. I bave confidence that it will be. I 
certainly hope so, and if it is not done, so far as the appointing 
and electing power is concerned, the Senate has a veto, and it 
should exercise it. 

I wish to see these places, especially on the reserve board, 
filled by business men of the highest character and of as broad 
capacity for that kind of a place as are the places on the Su- 
preme Bench filled by lawyers. We have had a Supreme Court 
for 125 years, and never yet, with one exception, have we had 
any scandal or any question about the capacity of the court. We 
should have the same result in this great board, because it is 
comparable to the Supreme Court in the interests which are in- 
volved and in the matters to come under its charge. 

I have confidence and belief that, at least when the system 
is started, it will be started under the jurisdiction and guidance 
of men of that character. a 

I yield the floor, Mr. President. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, several days since I prepared 
a considerable number of questions suggested by the pending 
bill. Some of them were propounded to me by correspondents, 
Concerning others, I found that there was a difference of opin- 
ion among my colleagues as to the correct answer. I have pre- 
sented this list of questions substantially as it stands to the 
chairman of the Committee on Banking and Currency, and at 
this time I should like to take them up one by one. 

There are portions of the bill which do not seem to me en- 
tirely clear, which perhaps will seem very simple to the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma, the chairman of the committee, and to the 
other members of the Banking and Currency Committee; but an 
answer will make the provisions of this bill clearer to the Sen- 
ate and also more comprehensible to the people in the country 
at large who are interested in this legislation. 

I should like to ask the Senator from Oklahoma, or, indeed, 
any member of the Banking and Currency Committee, as a 
first question, Is it contemplated that all the members of the 
Federal reserye board shall be nominated and confirmed before 
the organization committee is chosen and begins its work? 

Mr. OWEN. No. 
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Mr. BURTON. 
page 52 of the bill there is a provision to the following effect: 


Sec. 10. A Federal reserve board is hereby created which shall consist 
of seven members. including the Secretary of the ‘Treasury, who shall 
be a member ex officio, and six members appointed by the President of 
the United States, by and with the advice and consent of the ‘Senate. 
In selecting the six appointive members of the Federal reserve board, 


Mr. President, it will be observed 


not more than one of whom shall be selected Trom any one Federal 
reserve district, the President shall have due regard to a falr repre- 
sentation of the different geographical divisions of the country. 

I wish to say just a few words on that subject. It seems to 
me extremely destrable that all the members of this board 
should be appointed before the selection is made for the organi- 
zation committee. It seems «also desirable that the Federal 
reserve board should itself undertake the work of the organiza- 
tion committee; that is, it would be better than if only two of 
them are to act in dividing the country into districts and select- 
ing the localities for regional banks. ‘The members of the 
reserve board will have great powers to exercise. It will be 
most desirable that their wishes in the way of division shall be 
observed, not after the system has commenced to work, but at 
the very beginning. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFPICER (Mr. Snrrranp in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. If the Senator from Ohio will yield, I will 
state the reason why that provision of the bill is there. It is be- 
cause there is contained in the bill a provision that no two mem- 
bers of the Federal reserve board shall be from the same district. 

Mr. BURTON. -I read that provision. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Now, if we require all these men to be 
appointed before the districts are created, the President can not 
determine whether à man who lives, for instance, on the Missis- 
sippi River, would belong to the St. Louis district or the Chi- 
cago district, or, if there are two near there, whether they would 
not be in the same district. ‘Consequently, it was ‘that idea 
that made us avoid the question as to the whole board doing it. 

The President may appoint them if he feels inclined to do so, 
but, as a matter of fact, it is difficult to tell, if we are going to 
have 8 or 10 or 12 districts, just where the line will be drawn: 
and inasmuch as the provision is there that no two shall be 
from the same district it would be almost impossible to figure 
out with accuracy the districts and also to ascertain whether 
the men would not be in the same district. For ‘that reason 
we thought it was best to leave it to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and not less than two members of the Federal reserve board. 
The President could easily select one from San Francisco and 
another one from New York, and, with the Secretary of the 
Treasury, there would be no question as to a conflict. 

Mr. BURTON. There is in this regard a difference, Mr. Presi- 
dent, between the so-called Hitchcock bill and the Owen bill. 
The argument on behalf of the Owen bill is that no two should 
come from any one district and that special provision should be 
made to that end. The argument on the other side, and I think 
T can weigh the argument with entire impartiality, is that it is 
best to choose the board at the very beginning and have them 
divide the country into districts. As that board must have the 
full responsibility for the management and as they ‘have the 
right to rendjust or change the districts thereafter, it seems to 
me the argument in favor of conferring this duty or responsi- 
bility on the reserve board is stronger than the other argument 
which seeks to prevent two members from being chosen from 
the same district. 

In any choice that is made by the President of the United 
States in the exercise of his high authority, which no donbt he 
will exercise with a great degree of responsibility, he would 
seléct men from different portions of the country. He would 
not choose two, say, from one of the great ‘financial centers of 
the United States. It seems to me that the provision for the 
performance of this duty by the Federal reserve board is the 
preferable one of the two. 

I note, Mr. President, that the Comptroller of the Currency is 
included in the Glass bill not only as a member of ‘the Federal 
reserve board, but also as a member of this organization com- 
mittee. He is now omitted from both. Of course, I enn see an 
excellent renson for omitting his name from the Federal reserve 
board. The Comptroller of the Currency is to a very large 
degree an auditor. He reviews the accounts and he ‘reports 
upon them. Now, if he were a member of the board and par- 
ticipated in its deliberntions and in its actions and were after- 
wards required to pass upon its reports as an auditor, he would 
be ruling upon matters in which he had already participated, 
because he was a. member of the Federal reserve board. 

There is certainly a very valid reason for the change in the 
House bill in that regard, but I do not see why he should not be 
left on the organization committee if only two, at any rate, are 


to be chosen from the Federal reserve board. The Comptroller 
of the Currency has more or less intimate knowledge of the 
banks of the country, the amount of their deposits, and their 
general transactions, and so in u very peculiar degree he would 
be qualified to aid in properly dividing the country into districts, 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? ; 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. ; : 

Mr. OWEN. I wiil ask the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Werks], as my special representative, to answer that question. 

Mr. WEEKS. I beg the Senator's pardon. I did not hear 
his remark. 5 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator from Ohio desires to know why the 
comptroller was left off this Federal reserve board. 

Mr. BURTON. Oh, no; I bave said there is a perfectly valid 
reason for that. There is no doubt of that. I should certainly 
favor omitting him from the Federal reserve board. But my 
question was, Why is he left off this organization committee? 

Mr. OWEN. I would be glad to have the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts answer the question, because he opposed placing the 
comptrolier on that committee. 

Mr. BURTON. I am perfectly willing to yield to the Senator 
from Massachusetts for that purpose. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I may state that I was in favor, and so was 
the Senator from Oklahoma in favor, of retaining the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, but the Senator from Massachusetts 

Mr. BURTON. On the organization committee? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Both on the organization committee and 
on the board. I believed that the Secretary of the Treasury, 
being at the head of the board, when he was absent from Wash- 
ington should have a live, active representative here to repre- 
sent the Government. The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Weeks] took the opposite view, and he can explain his position 
better than we can. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, if I am to be given the credit 
for leaving the Secretary of Agriculture and the Comptroller of 
the Currency off the reserve board., I am getting more credit, I 
am sure, than I am entitled to, but I am satisfied I have really 
accomplished something during the past three months that is 
worthy. 

T will say to the Senator from Ohio that there is every reason 
why an executive officer of the Government should not occupy 
a postfion on an important board in the Government service. 
The Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
the Comptroller of the Currency are busy men in administering 
the affairs of their departments. That is especially true of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, who, I think, personally, is probably a 
well-equipped mam for service on this board, but there is no po- 
sition in the Government requiring more continuous and active 
service than is required in his position. ‘Therefore it did not 
seem ‘wise to put men who are so occupied in places that will 
require, or should require, the entire time of the inecnmbent. 
The same consideration applies to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. But we did leave the Secretary of the Treasury on the 
board, because it is presumed that some of the duties which the 
Seeretary has been performing will be least conflicting with the 
duties of the reserve board. I think his former duties may be 
somewhat lessened. He has been in touch with very much of 
the work the reserve board will have to do in the future, and as 
a representative of the administration and of the Government, 
it seemed reasonable that he should be continned as a member 
of the board. However. I think there is no valid reason why the 
Secretary of Agriculture or the Comptroller of the Currency 
should be placed on the board. 

Mr. BURTON. I understand that both bills agree in leaving 
the Secretary of Agriculture off both the Federal reserve board 
and the organization committee. 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes. 

Mr. BURTON. ‘And in leaving on the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury? 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes. 

Mr. BURTON. Both bills concur in leaving the Comptroller 
of the Currency off the Federal reserve board and the organiza- 
tion committee? 

Mr. WEEKS. They do. Í 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I have already stated that 
there is a valid reason why the Comptroller of the Currency 
shonld be left off the Federal reserve board. If he were to re- 
main on it it would be his duty to pass upon reports and nce- 
counts of a board of which he was himself a member. But 
why should he not stay on this organization committee, with all 
his familiarity with the national banks of the country, which is 
far greater than that possessed by anybody else? : 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do not want the Recorp to show, or to 
have it inferred from the Recorp I should say, that all the 
members of the Committee on Banking and Currency believed 
that the Secretary of the Treasury should be on this board. 
While the bill which I advocated so provides, if the majority 
of the committee had felt as I do and as I did, he would not 
have been there, because I do not think the Secretary of the 
Treasury or any other Federal official ought to be a member 
of this Federal board. 

Referring to the question of the Senator from Ohio, the fact 
that the Comptroller of the Currency is familiar with the bank- 
ing business of the country so far as the management of the 
banks is concerned does not indicate at all that he is familiar 
with the commerce of the country. It seems to me that the 
board which is to administer this great system ought to lay it 
out, and I do not believe that anyone ought to be a member of 
the organization committee who is not a member of the board. I 
think every member of the board ought to be an active member 
of the organization committee. Being in at the beginning and 
having studied the country and listened to the contentions of 
the various sections in behalf of the establishment of these 
regional banks, their location, and the territory that should be 
attached to them, the membership of the Federal board would 
be equipping themselves for the administration of the system, 
and would quickly see wherein they had made mistakes in the 
original outlining of the territory. So I believe it is a grave 
mistake not to have the complete board appointed as the organ- 
ization committee. ¢ 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, it is my desire to devote the 
present time to the elucidation of certain points, and I do not 
wish to indulge in any considerable expression of opinion until 
those points have been made clear. However, I can say in pass- 
ing that I quite agree with the Senator from Kansas that it is 
undesirable to have any executive officer with the position and 
with the onerous duties of Secretary of the Treasury on a board 
of this kind. There might be no collision between his responsi- 
bilities and his high position in the Cabinet were he on this re- 
serve board, but there are other reasons that I might suggest 
why he should not be, such as the undue degree of importance 
which would attach to his suggestions as a member of that 
board. The weight of his opinions and suggestions would be 
strengthened and increased by the great authority vested in him 
in this bill. No member of the Federal reserve board would 
feel like opposing him, because in a great many important 
particulars he has authority to either overrule the board or else 
shape their action. 

There is another point which ought to be mentioned. The 
work of that great department, one of the most difficult in the 
Government to administer, is sufficient to take all of one man’s 
time and energy. He can not at the same time be both a good 
Secretary of the Treasury and a good member of the Federal 
reserve board. Performing the separate duties of one of those 
offices, he might be either an excellent Secretary of the Treas- 
ury or an excellent member of the Federal reserve board. 

I should like to ask the members of the committee when the 
duties of this so-called organization committee ends? When 
are they through with their work and when do they turn over 
this control to the Federal reserve board? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The bill provides that the organization 
committees shall examine into the districts, take testimony as to 
the boundaries of the same, and then cease in its operation on 
the organization of the Federal reserve board. 

Mr. BURTON. That is, when the number of banks provided 
in the bill are organized? 

Mx. SHAFROTH. I should think so. 

Mr. BURTON. That is, it would not be after the organiza- 
tion of one of them, or a part of them, but only when all the 
banks have been organized? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No; I think when the Federal reserve 
board is organized the organization committee ceases. 

Mr. BURTON. Might it not be a matter of very considerable 
importance to determine that? Suppose you were to organize 
according to this bill eight districts, and very much more rapid 
progress is made upon the first, the second, and third than 
on the rest, subscription might be more readily obtained, it is 
not only conceivable, but very probable, that there will be an 
interval of months between the organization of the first bank 
and the last bank. Now, when and at what point is the or- 
ganization committee to turn over the work to the Federal re- 
serve board? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. My judgment is, from my recollection of 
it, that it turns it over when the Federal reserve board is or- 


ganized. I should not think it would be proper to hold this 
matter up entirely because one far-off district could not or- 
ganize. On that account it seems to me that the natural import 
of the bill is that the committee would turn it over after the 
selection of the districts. 

Mr. BURTON. But suppose there are three banks organized 
ready to do business and five not organized. What is the rela- 
tion between the organization committee and the Federal reserve 
board? The Federal reserve board will be appointed. Does the 
Senator from Colorado contemplate that under those circum- 
stances when the Federal reserve board is ready to do business 
it would merely manage three banks, the organization of which 
was complete, and leave to the organization committee the or- 
ganization of the other fiye? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No; I should think that the order of the 
organization committee with relation to the number of districts 
and to their boundaries would be put forth at the same time. 
and then their duties would end. Otherwise you are going to 
have no Federal reserve board for a long while. 

Mr. BURTON. I will suggest to the Senator from Colorado, 
however, that the bill contemplates more than the mere laying 
out of the districts. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes; it does. 

Mr. BURTON. It will have a great deal of work in the or- 
ganization of banks. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. But if you will examine the bill closely, 
you will find that the Federal reserve board is vested with this 
sole power. 

Mr, BURTON. Certainly; I haye already called attention to 
that fact. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That being the case, it can lapse at any 
time, and there is an organized body to take it up, namely the 
Federal reserve board. 

Mr. BURTON. Does not the Senator from Colorado think 
that it ought to be made perfectly clear, so that we may know 
when the duties of one of these bodies ends and when the other 
begins; and does he think it is clear in the bill? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It seems so to me. We have never had a 
doubt about it. It was presented, and the theory is that as 
soon as the Federal reserve board is organized that ends the 
organization committee. I have not read the language closely, 
because I did not have a copy of the questions which the Sena- 
tor served on the chairman, and I have not read them yet. 

Mr. BURTON. On page 5, line 19 and following, the state- 
ment occurs that— 

When a Federal reserve bank shall have been organized, every national 
banking association within that district shall be required and every 
eligible bank may be permitted to subscribe to the capital stock thereof 
in a sum equal per cent of the paid-up capital stock and surplus 
of such bank. one-sixth of the subscription to be payable on call of 
the organization committee or of the Federal reserve board, one-sixth 

thin three months and one-sixth within six months thereafter, and 
the remainder of the subscription, or any part thereof, shall be sub- 
ject to call when deemed necessary by the Federal reserve board, said 
payments to be in gold or gold certificates. 

Where is all that money to be lodged? Here is a provision 
for a payment which, according to the calculations, would 
amount to at least $50,000,000, made first a third down, then a 
second third, then a third, amounting in all to 552.000, 000, 
$17,000,000 at a time. Where is that money to be lodged in the 
meantime? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I presume in the Federal reserve bank. 

Mr. BURTON. But there is no Federal reserve bank neces- 
sarily organized. 5 

Mr. SHAFROTH. In some instances it will be turned over 
to them; but if not ready to be turned over, it will be held sub- 
ject to the direction of the Federal reserve board. 

Mr. BURTON. Does not the Senator from Colorado think 
that it ought to be made definite as to where that money shall 
be lodged? It would be withdrawing some $50,000,000 or more 
from the circulation of the country, of which some disposition 
should be made. Then, again, is it not a very wide discretion 
to leave to this Federal reserve board ‘before the banks are 
organized? i 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Of course, this Federal reserve board will 
be composed of a very high class of men. I do not feel any 
anxiety on that score. It might be desirable to put in a little 
more specific provision, but it seems to me it would be operative 
as it is, because if the banks were not organized, and the Fed- 
eral reserve bank was organized, they could just put in that 
bank the proportion which goes to the banks. If the Federal 


reserve bank was not organized, it would be held by the Federal 
reserye board until the Federal reserve bank was organized. 
We will make a note of it, because it may be well to make the 
provision more specific. 

_ Mr. BURTON. Of course, the intention is that it shall not 
be paid in until after the bank is organized, but it would seem 
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to me that that might be made a little clearer. I call atten- 
tion to page 6, lines 3 to 9. I ask about this because a number 
of inquiries have reached me concerning it. This portion reads: 

The shareholders of every Federal reserve bank shall be held indi- 
yidually responsible, equally and ratably, and not one for another, for 
all contracts, debts, and engagements of such bank to the extent of the 
amount of their subscriptions to such stock at the par value thereof in 
addition to the amount subseribed, whether such subscriptions have 
been paid up in whole or in part, under the provisions of this act. 

Mr. President, I suppose that the object of that provision is 
clear, and that it is to impose upon the stockholders of the 
regional or Federal reserve banks what is called the secondary 
liability. By shareholders is not meant the banks? 

Mr. OWEN. Oh, no. 

Mr. BURTON. It does not mean by individual shareholders 
of the member banks that subscribe? 

Mr. OWEN. Oh, no. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No. 

Mr. OWEN. There is a double liability of a member bank— 
the subscribing bank—as a subscriber. 

Mr. BURTON. That is clearly the intention of this para- 
graph, I understand? 

Mr. OWEN. That is the intention of the paragraph. 

Mr, BURTON. So that if a member bank, State or national, 
subscribes $100,000 and pays in $50,000, it stands to lose the 
$50,000 that it has paid, the $50,000 of its unpaid subscription, 
and another $100,000 on its secondary liability in case the bank 
proves to be insolvent? 

Mr. OWEN. It does. 

Mr. BURTON. ‘There is no ambiguity about it? 

Mr. OWEN. There is no ambiguity about it. 

Mr. BURTON. Now, suppose a State bank subscribes to this 
stock where there is no State law allowing or sustaining sec- 
ondary liability, does the Senator from Oklahoma give it as his 
opinion that merely coming into this organization would make 
that State bank liable to the extent of this secondary liability? 

Mr. OWEN. If the State bank enters this system and sub- 
scribes as a contract, it would be bound unless the State law 
forbade it to make such a contract. In that contingency it 
could not become a member under the provisions of this act. 

Mr. BURTON. Would this provision here prevent it from 
becoming a member, or other provisions of the bill? 

Mr. OWEN. It would be by the provisions of the bill and the 
charter which it held from the State which forbade it making a 
contract of that character. 

Mr. BURTON. I have no doubt that the Senator from Okla- 
homa has considered this matter very accurately, and I under- 
stand him to give the opinion that any prohibition of a State 
law would prevent a State bank coming in under this plan? 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator’s language is too broad. 

Mr. BURTON. Suppose there is no provision in the State 
law for what is called secondary liability? 

Mr. OWEN. The ordinary term “ secondary liability ” would 
apply to the stockholders of the State bank and not to the obli- 
gation of the contract entered into by the State bank. 

Mr, BURTON. And the Senator from Oklahoma would main- 
tain that the liability for an amount equal to the stock would 
be a contractual liability rather than a statutory liability? 

Mr. OWEN. It would be a contract liability under the 
statute. 

Mr. BURTON. A contract liability that could be enforced 
unless there is an express prohibition in the State law? 

Mr, OWEN. That is my contention. 

Mr. BURTON. Does not a question arise on this point: 
What authority would be sufficient to accept the terms of this 
bill? Could the directors alone do it, or would it not be neces- 
sary to have some action by the shareholders that would be 
equivalent to abandoning their old organization and reorganiz- 
ing under another form? 

Mr. OWEN. I take it that the State banks under the State 
laws, as a usual thing, haye a right to enter into a contract. If 
the State law, however, precludes such a contract it would pre- 
clude them from entering the system, because the system re- 
quires them to enter into this kind of a contract. 

Mr. BURTON. But would not the stockholders have to ratify 
such an acceptance? 

Mr. OWEN. That would depend upon the charter and by- 
laws. 

Mr. BURTON. And the laws of the State in regard to their 
power? 

Mr. OWEN. Certainly. I have made written answers to 53 
questions of the Senator, if he wants to have them. 

Mr. BURTON. I do not know but what I ought to have called 
for them before. I have been somewhat interested in this mat- 
ter; and, in addition, I have received a large number of commu- 


nications, in some of which these questions are suggested or 
framed. 

On page 6, from lines 15 to 24, I find this language: 

Should any national banking association in the United States or trust 
company engaged in commercial banking in the District of Columbia 


now organized fail within one year after the passage of this act to be- 
come a member bank under the provisions hereinbefore stated, or fail 


to comply with noy of the provisions of this act applicable thereto, all 

of the rights, privileges, and franchises of such association granted to it 

under the national-bank act, or under the provisions of this act, shall, 

within the discretion of the Federal reserve board, be thereby forfeited, 
The paragraph then goes on to state: 


Any noncompliance with or violation of this act shall, however, be 
determined and adjudged by any court of the United States of compe- 
tent ie tage in a suit brought for that purpose in the District or 
Territory in which such bank is located. 

Is that provision, to the effect that if a member bank “fail 
within a year after the passage of the act,” automatic or does 
it require the decree of a court? Is that a noncompliance with 
or a violation of the act? 

Mr. OWEN. If the Senator will permit me, I think that the 
practical effect would be that a bank would not wait for a decree 
of the court, but would transfer its charter to a State bank. If, 
however, it resisted, a decree would be necessary. 

Mr. BURTON. That is, if within a year a national bank has 
not subscribed, does not accept the provisions of this act, it 
nevertheless continues a national bank until there is a court 
decree? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes. 

Mr. BURTON. And the provision “any noncompliance with 
or violation” includes its failure to join? 

Mr. OWEN. It would require a decree of the court to en- 
force it if it resisted. 

Mr. BURTON. I think, Mr. President, the distinction loses 
its importance from the fact that if a bank should fail to com- 
ply with the terms of the law and suit should be brought the 
popular confidence in the bank would be so shattered that there 
would probably be little use or necessity for bringing action. 

Mr. OWEN. That is why I said to the Senator that I thought 
that no decree would be necessary, because a bank that did not 
wish to enter the system would take out a State charter and 
transfer its business to a State bank. 

Mr. BURTON. It was probably for that reason; but a case 
might very naturally arise where a bank would say, “ We have 
a national charter, and we intend to hold on to it.” 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. BURTON. I do. 5 

Mr. STERLING. If the Senator from Ohio will permit me, 
I will say that I think there is a question back of the one sug- 
gested by himself, and that relates to the discretion of the Fed- 
eral reserve board. 

Mr. BURTON. I intend to take that up, but I should be 
obliged to the Senator from South Dakota if he would state it 
in his own language. 

Mr. STERLING. If the Senator has it in mind as one of the 
questions to propound, I will not interpose. . 

Mr. BURTON. Suppose the Senator does it. In fact I would 
be glad to have him. He may have a different idea from the 
one which I have in mind. 

Mr. STERLING. Very well. I would like to ask the Senator 
from Oklahoma as to his understanding of the provision read 
by the Senator from Ohio, so far as it relates to the discretion 
of the Federal reserve board. The language is: 

Should any national banking assoclation in the United States or trust 
company engaged in commercial banking in the District of Columbia 
now organized fail within one year after the passage of this act to 
become a member bank under the provisions hereinbefore stated, or fail 
to comply with any of the provisions of this act applicable thereto, all 
of the rights, privileges, and franchises of such association granted to 
it under the national-bank act, or under the provisions of this act, shall, 
within the discretion of the Federal reserve board, be thereby forfeited. 

So, does it not appear from this language that, although any 
national bank may not see fit to accept the provisions of the 
act, the Federal reserve board might, in its discretion, continue 
that institution as a national bank? If it could decline to for- 
feit the charter of any bank not accepting the provisions of the 
act, could it not decline to declare forfeited the charter of any 
number of national banks or the national banks of a particular 
region under the particular language of this prevision? 

Mr. OWEN. I think it gives a broad ground of discretion to 
the Federal reserve board. 

Mr. STERLING. Yes. So that it would be entirely within 
the discretion of the Federal reserve board as to whether or 
not it would declare the charter of any national bank forfeited 
for failure to comply with the provisions of the act? 

Mr, OWEN. Yes. 
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Mr. STERLING. Then, it would be within the power of the 
Federal reserve board to render this act practically a dead 
letter, would it not, if it could refuse to declare forfeited the 
charter of any national bank for failing to comply with the 
provisions of the act? - 

Mr. OWEN. I think they could exercise their discretion with 
regard to it and extend the time. 


Mr. STERLING. It is not, I think, if I may say so to the 
Senator from Oklahoma, a mere question of time. 

Mr. OWEN. If the Senator would complete the reading of 
the section on the next page of the last print 

Mr. STERLING. I am reading, I think, from the first print. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator has not read the whole of it. 

Mr. STERLING. The provisions in regard 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator has not read the whole of it. It 
continues: 

Any noncompliance with or violation of this act shall, however, be 
determined and adjudged by any court of the United States of competent 
urisdiction in a suit brought for that p in the District or 
ory in which such bank is located, under direction of the Federal 
reserve board, by the Comptroller of the Currency in his own name 
before the association shall be declared dissolved. In cases of such non- 
compliance or violation, other than the failure to become a member 
bank under the provisions of this act, every director who participated 
in or assented to the same shall be held liable in his personal or indi- 
vidual capacity for all damages which said bank, its shareholders, or 
any other person shall have sustained in consequence of such violation, 

The intention was to give a broad discretion to the Federal 
reserve board. 

Mr. STERLING. Exactly; but no proceedings would be 
instituted against the bank unless upon the motion of the 
Federal reserve board. 

Mr. OWEN. That is right. 

Mr. STERLING. The Federal reserve board might, in its 
discretion, conclude not to institute any proceedings in court 
at all. Is not that the conclusion? 

Mr. OWEN. Certainly. : 

Mr. BRANDEGED. If they concluded not to institute any 
proceedings, then te Federal reserve board could not declare 
the charter forfeited. 

Mr. OWEN. If they declared the charter forfeited, they 
would institute proceedings, or the Comptroller of the Currency 
would do so under their direction. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. But under the language of the bill the 
charter could not be forfeited until the court had found that 
they had violated the provisions of the act. Of course it is 
conceivable, though I can not suppose that the Federal reserve 
board would so act, that in their discretion they could continue 
national banks under their charters under the present national- 
bank act, although the court had found that they had violated 
the provisions of the act. 

Mr. OWEN. The court would never have jurisdiction until 
suit was brought by the Comptroller of the Currency under the 
instructions of the Federal reserve board. ; 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I understand that; but after the judg- 
ment of the court that a member bank had violated the pro- 
visions of this act, then it would still be in the discretion of the 
Federal reserve board whether or not to declare their charter 
forfeited. N 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I think it is clearly meant 
by the section—and I think the Senator from Oklahoma has 
that idea—that, first, the Federal reserye board may, in its 
discretion, declare a forfeiture of the bank’s charter for failure 
to comply with the provisions of the act, and that having de- 
clared a forfeiture a proceeding must be had in court under 
the provisions of the bill in order to have a judicial determina- 
tion of the matter. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I want to say to the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota that the object of this provision in not 
making it mandatory was this: Perhaps some of the banks 
might be prevented on account of circumstances from complying 
with the provisions, and it was thought wise to give them a 
further opportunity. Therefore discretion was vested in the 
Federal reserve board purely for the purpose of preventing the 
contingency of the banks not coming in. A bank might not, 
perhaps, have the money or it might be hard pressed or some 
other condition might arise—the bank building might be de- 
stroyed or papers might be destroyed at the very moment of the 
last day on which they could come in—which would cause delay, 
and so it was thought that it would be very harsh to say to a 
bank: Tou can not become a member of this system at all.” 
For that reason latitude was given the Federal reserve board. 

Mr. STERLING. But, Mr. President, does not the Senator 
think that this is rather a broad provision and that it might 
lead to some abuse on the part of the Federal reserve board 
under particular circumstances? 

Mr. OTH. No; I do not think so. 


erri- 


Mr. STERLING. It gives the Federal reserve board very 
wide discretion in the matter, without any further limitation 
upon their power in this respect than their discretion; such is 
the language of the act. 

Mr. OWEN. Does the Senator think that there should be no 
discretion about it; that it should be absolutely compulsory, 
without any possible discretion? 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I think with reference to 
that the law itself should fix the time within which the national 
banks could come within the provisions of the act or signify 
their acceptance of its provisions, and then it might prescribe 
conditions under which the time for their coming in might be 
extended, rather than to leave it, in the broad language of this 
act, wholly within the discretion of the board. 

Mr. OWEN. It might easily occur that some banks with very 
large properties might not be able within 12 months to make the 
transfer to a State charter without serious embarrassment, and 
in such a contingency there ought to be left somewhere a dis- 
cretion, and we left it with the Federal reserve board. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I have no doubt that it was the 
idea of the committee or of such members of the committee as 
inserted this provision, to show a certain degree of leniency to 
the banks in order to make the system work more smoothly; 
but it strikes me as dangerous. In the first place, is there not 
some question about the execution of a legislative provision in 
this way? The bill declares that if the bank does not come into 
the system in a year, it shall forfeit its charter. Can you add 
to that provision and make it optional with a board or with an 
executive officer whether that penalty shall accrue? 

This is a pretty serious provision. The tendency of recent 
decisions in the last 20 years or more has been to sustain pro- 
visions of this general nature. But to my mind there is a more 
serious objection. It throws the door wide opea for favoritism; 
it encourages a bank to hold out and take its chances, relying 
on bringing some influence to bear upon the Federal reserve 
board at Washington. While I do not doubt but what the com- 
mittee has carefully examined the provision I question very 
much whether the addition of this clause to the bill, as it passed 
the House, is not really an injury rather than a benefit. 

What are illustrations of noncompliance or violation? What 
is meant by that? These are the provisions in the bill concern- 
ing the time of payment and the deposit of reserves. Now, what 
is meant? Does this noncompliance or violation refer to the 
original organization of the banks or to any violation or non- 
compliance thereafter? 

Mr. OWEN. There are a number of provisions in the Dill 
with regard to reserves and other requirements which must be 
obseryed as a part of this act when they become members. So 
there are two matters to be considered: First, the refusal to 
become members; second, when they become members a refusal 
to comply or a failure to comply with the provisions of the act. 

Mr. BURTON. Then this is a broad, general provision in 
regard to any violation of the provisions of the act? 

Mr. OWEN. It is. 

Mr. BURTON. Except as modified where discretion is given 
to the Federal reserve board? 

Mr. OWEN. It is. A 

Mr. BURTON. Then, in case of noncompliance or violation, 
a suit must be brought before the charter of a bank can be 


taken away? 
Mr. OWEN. Yes. 
Mr. BURTON. There are, however, exceptions. When a 


bank is in a failing condition then the Federal reserve board 
can, as I understand, take possession? 

Mr. OWEN. It can, or the Federal reserve bank itself 

Mr. BURTON. The Federal reserve bank or the board. 
Who brings the suit, and what is the measure of damages? 

In cases of such noncompliance or violation other than the failure 
to become a member bank under the provisions of this act every director 
who participated in or assented to the same shall be held liable in his 
personal or individual capacity. 

What is meant by that? 

Mr. OWEN. That would depend upon the facts developed in 
each case. 

Mr. BURTON. Can the Senator from Oklahoma give several 
illustrations of what these damages for noncompliance or viola- 
tion are? 

Mr. OWEN. No; the Senator is not prepared to give any 
particular set of cases. 

Mr. BURTON. Would payment of one installment on a sub- 
scription and then failure to pay the second and third be a 
noncompliance or violation? 

Mr. OWEN. It would. 

Mr. BURTON. It would render a director Hable? 

Mr. OWEN. It would, 
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Mr. BURTON. That would be one illustration, then. 

Mr. OWEN. Yes. A number of cases might arise that hu- 
man imagination might develop; but I hardly think it is neces- 
sary for the chairman of the committee to indulge his imagina- 
tion as to particular cases that might arise, because they are 
perfectly obvious where they violate the provisions of this law. 

Mr. BURTON. I am far from asking the Senator from Okla- 
homa to indulge in any flights of imagination, This clause, how- 
ever, is somewhat indefinite, and might deter persons of com- 
petency from acting as directors. They would ask, What does 
that mean? Under what circumstances are we to become 
liable?“ 

The criticism I have to make on the provision is not that it 
imposes a liability upon the director, but that it seems to be 
indefinite. It does not make clear the nature of the liability. 
Perhaps it may be said to be clear enough the nature of the 
liability—he can be sued for it—but what makes him liable 
for it? 

Mr. OWEN. The noncompliance or violation referred to is 
a noncompliance or violation of the terms of the act. The lan- 
guage is very plain. It says: 

In cases of such noncompliance or violation * * * under the 
provisions of this act. 

Any violation of any of the provisions of the act which is of 
sufficient gravity might become a basis for holding responsible 
the director who was guilty of it. 

Mr. BURTON. Is not that adding a new liability to the di- 
rectors of all banks? 

Mr. OWEN. I will say to the Senator that, as I recall, that 
is the practice in dealing with the national-bank system. That 
is the usual practice of the national-bank act. This is simply 
a reproduction of the national-bank act. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. BURTON. I do. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Let me ask the Senator from Ohio if he 
considers that there is any distinction intended in the language 
employed in the two parts of the bill to which he has called 
attention, in this respect: 

It provides that if these associations fail to comply with any 
of the provisions of the act, and so forth— 

All of the rights, privileges, and franchises of such association granted 
to it under the national-bank act, or under the provisions 5 this act, 
. ee the discretion of the Federal reserve board, be thereby 

Then it goes on to say: 


Any noncom a with or violation of this act shall, however, be 
determined and adjudged by any court of the United States of com- 
petent jurisdiction— 


And so forth, in a suit before the association shall be de- 
clared ee 

Is there any distinction between the forfeiting of the fran- 
chises and the declaration of the dissolution of the association? 

Mr. OWEN. I take it that the declaration by the Federal 
reserve board of a forfeiture would then be put in a suit as a 
basis of fact. They would declare that they had not complied 
and state that, in their discretion, they declared the forfeiture. 
Then a sult would be brought by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, with that as a basis of fact, asking the court to confirm 
the forfeiture. 

Replying to the Senator from Ohio, in the national-bank act 
this language occurs, and we practically followed it: 

In cases of such violation, every director who participated in or as- 
aeniea to the same shall be eni liable in his personal and individual 

capacity for all damages which the association, its shareholders, or any 
other person shall haye sustained in consequence of such violation. 

So we simply followed the practice which bas heretofore pre- 
vailed in the national-bank act. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not doubt that the practice has 
been followed, but I wondered whether, if the Federal reserve 
board declared the franchises of a national-bank association to 
be forfeited—— 

8 OWEN. They do not deal with national-bank associa- 
tions. 

Mr. BRXNDEGEE. I mean any member bank. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator means a Federal reserve bank, I 
take it? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Yes; or any national banking associa- 
tion, which is the term used here. 

Mr. OWEN. Yes. 

Mr, BRANDEGEE, That is a national bank, is it not? 

Mr. OWEN, Yes; that is right. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. It says that if any national banking 
association shall— 


fail to comply with a ny of the provisions of this act applicable thereto, 
all of the rights, piiri eges, and franchises of such association granted 


to it under the national-bank act, or under the provisions of this act, 
5 the discretion of the Federal reserve board, be thereby 
‘orfeite 


Mr. OWEN. Yes. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE (reading) : 

Any noncompliance with or violation of this act shall, however, be 
determined and adjudged by any court of the United States * 
in a suit * before the association shall be declared dissolved. 

Mr. OWA Yes. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Under that language, as it is drawn, it 
seems to me the Federal reserve board has absolute authority, 
in its own discretion, to declare the rights to be forfeited; its 
franchises are thereby forfeited, and only upon a suit brought 
afterwards in a court of competent jurisdiction can the question 
be determined whether the noncompliance or violation of the 
provisions of the act had actually taken place; and then, and 
not until then, the association can be dissolved. 

Mr. OWEN. Let us suppose a case. The Federal reserve 
board 

Mr. BRANDEGER. What I mean to say is, what would be- 
come of the national banking association under this act after 
its rights had been thereby forfeited, and the Federal reserve 
board so declared, and before the decree of the Federal court 
that it was dissolved? 


Mr. OWEN. Does the Senator desire to construe one part 


of the law without considering the other part of the law? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Not at all. I desire to get at the under- 
standing of the Senator from Oklahoma for the purpose of 
supplying any deficiencies that may exist in my understanding. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator from Oklahoma will endeavor to 
explain, then, still further. 

The Federal reserve board, in declaring a forfeiture upon 
a certain state of fact, might have the fact itself challenged 
and evidence taken before the court to show that the judgment 
of the Federal reserve board in declaring a forfeiture upon a 
certain state of fact was not justified. 

Mr. BRANDEGED. If the Senator will permit me to inter- 
rupt him there—and I do it only for the purpose of saving 
time—I desire to make a suggestion. Why does not the act say; 
putting it in the discretion of the Federal reserve board to for- 


feit all the franchises of the national banking association for a` 
violation of the act, that the forfeiture shall not take place until 


the Federal court has found as a fact that the national bank 
has violated the provisions of the act, and has declared its provi- 
sions to be forfeited? In other words, it gives the Federal re- 
serve board the right to declare the franchises all forfeited, 
and then there is a lawsuit, and finally the court declares the 
dissolution of the corporation. 

Mr. OWEN. In actual practice, when a forfeiture would be 
declared upon a state of fact, it would not be denied. The bank 
would not contend further. It would simply transfer its charter 
to a State charter. That is the usual practice in the adminis- 
tration of the national-bank act. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Senator, of course, is better posted 
than I am in regard to that. 

Mr. OWEN. I am speaking simply of the actual practice of 
the comptroller’s office. When they are ready to declare a 
forfeiture the bank does not go into court, although it has the 
right to do so. I do not know of an instance of the kind. They 
are very rare. When they find the charter is going-to be for- 
feited they simply acquiesce, because, as the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. PoMERENE] observes, when a bank stood before the com- 
munity with a declaration of forfeiture of its charter the bank 
would be discredited; its deposits naturally would be with- 
drawn to a greater or less extent; its credit would be impaired. 
It could not afford to continue in business with the disapproval 
of the Comptroller of the Currency. My information is that 
they do not contend; but if they wished to contend, it would be 
proper to give them a forum. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. What the Senator from Oklahoma has 
said suggests to me, I will not say the folly, but the lack of 
wisdom in providing that a Federal reserve board may declare 
a forfeiture, and thereby absolutely discredit a bank in a large 
section of the country and terrify depositors without any judg- 
ment of a court being pronounced upon a question of fact, and 
perhaps a question of mixed law and fact. 

Mr. OWEN. I will say to the Senator that it is expected that 
the Federal reserve board will have as much dignity and as 
much character as any court in the country. Therefore I do not 
believe the presumption that it would do an indiscreet or foolish 
thing in administering this law has a practicai foundation. 

Mr. BRANDEGEDR. Without being advised of the composi- 
tion of the Federal reserve board to be created by this act, and 
with no intention of casting any reflections upon it, I assume 
that its members will not all be lawyers, nor men of the ca- 
pacity of judges of courts. Of course, in their capacity they 
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will be the best men-who can be obtained. But the very fact 
that before the corporation which they have adjudged to have 
forfeited its franchises can be dissolved the committee has seen 
fit to provide a judicial tribunal, consisting of one of the courts 
of the United States, to determine in fact whether or not the 
bank has violated the provisions of the act, shows that the com- 
mittee itself considered that it would not be wise to impose in 
the Federal reserve board beyond the right of appeal the de- 
termination of questions involving millions upon millions of 
stock and deposits in a great national bank, as well as its repu- 
tation and its career forever. 

We have implicit faith in the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, but we do not allow them to finally decide cases. There is 
always an appeal to a Federal court. Here, however, is a ques- 
tion of the forfeiture of a national franchise, and it seems to me 
the provision ought to be drawn with the utmost care. 

The Senator has referred to the fact—I know very little about 
the banking business, but I would be very much surprised to 
learn—that a great national bank, or its directors, upon the 
mere finding of a Federal reserve board, in its discretion, that 
it had violated any provision of this act of 50 or 60 pages, 
would voluntarily close their doors and tamely submit to a 
forfeiture of all their franchises without contesting the matter 
in court. They certainly would not do so if what was declared 
forfeited was of any value to them. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That is the very reason the clause as to 
referring it to the court was inserted, so that the right could be 
invoked. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I am not quarreling with the right of 
appeal, or the provision that before the corporation shall be dis- 
solved a court must have found as a fact that the reason for 
declaring its franchises forfeited was valid. I am not quarrel- 
ing with that at all. I am saying that instead of providing 
that a corporation shall not be dissolved until the court has 
found that it has actually violated some provision of the act, 
the provision ought to be that its franchises shall not be de- 
clared to be forfeited until the court has found that it has vio- 
lated some provision of the act! It does not say, even, that it 
must have willfully violated the provisions. Here are 50 pages 
of new, technical, unadjudicated provisions imposed upon all the 
national banks of the country which are coming into this 
scheme, which heretofore have been familiar with an entirely 
different banking law; and for any little, trivial, paltry viola- 
tion, about which they may well differ in good faith with the 
construction which may lie in the mind of some gentleman not 
yet named upon the Federal reserve board, their franchises are 
to be declared forfeited. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, does the Senator make that argu- 
ment in the face of the national-bank act, under which that 
policy has been pursued ever since 1864? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I am not making it in the face of the 
national-bank act. I am making it in the face of the language 
of the bill we are now considering. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator has obviously forgotten the terms 
of the national-bank act. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. No; I haye not forgotten them, because 
I never knew them. [Laughter.] I do not consider that they 
are of any relevancy at all to the point I am making. The 
national-bank act is going to be repealed, in so far as it con- 
flicts with this act. This is the act that is to govern the reserve 
association and the new reserve banks, while the national-bank 
act, from which the Senator was about to quote, is an act which 
governs the national banks as they now exist. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I do not want to consume time 
simply by answering questions. Of course, questions can be 
asked ad libitum, beginning with this act and going through 
every line of it, and thus keep the chairman of the committee 
on the floor just answering questions until the end of the year, 
I suppose. But I do not feel inclined to answer questions fur- 
ther than I may really add some light upon this matter. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. As far as any question which I asked the 
Senator, it was asked so long ago that whatever illumination 
he could have shed upon it I am sure has been done. I am not 
asking the Senator any question at all. I am stating that I 
think if the violation of this act is the thing that is going to 
cause the forfeiture of the franchises of the banks that come in 
under it, they having been promised a special favor, enough to 
tempt them to come in, and having come in under a threat that 
their franchises would be forfeited if they did not, they ought 
to have the judgment of a judicial tribunal before their fran- 
chises, which are their property, are confiscated at the whim of 
n Federal reserve board, and I say, under the language of this 
act, such a judicial proceeding is not so provided. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ohio 
yield to enable me to make an announcement? 


Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. STONE. The senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Wir- 
LIAMS] left here this afternoon about 1 o'clock to go to Phila- 
delphia to fill an engagement made some time since, to preside 
over an important meeting in that city. The exact name of 
the society I am not able just now to state, but it is a distin- 
guished body devoted to the advancement of scientific and 
economic subjects. He asked me to state, if there should be a 
ro. call, that he had made this engagement and felt obliged 
0 go. 

There have been two roll calls since then. I was in my com- 
mittee rcom, just above here, near the gallery. I heard the 
bells ring and could have stepped down in a few minutes, but- 
I was engaged with some constituents of mine on matters that 
I thought more important than to come down and say “ Here” 
when my name was called. Out of consideration for the re- 
quest of my friend from Mississippi, however, I desire to say 
that he is absent on the business I have indicated. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, passing to the next cuestion 
which I have here, it is provided, in line 15 and following on 
page 7: 

Should the subscriptions by banks to the stock of said Federal re- 
serve banks or any one or more of them be, in the judgment of the 
organization committee, Insuficient to provide the amount of capital re- 
quired therefor, then and in that event the said organization committee 
may, under conditions and lations to be prescribed by it, offer to 
public subscription at par such an amount of stock in said Federal re- 
serve banks, or any one or more of them, as said committee shall deter- 
mine, subject to the same conditions as to payment in and stock liability 
as provided for member banks. 

I take it, that it is intended under that provision to leave 
the question entirely to the judgment of the organization com- 
mittee. Is there any intimation here or elsewhere in the act as 
to the amount of time expected to elapse before subscriptions 
shall be opened to the public? 

Mr. OWEN. It is left to the organization committee. 

Mr. BURTON. I wish to repeat a question which I asked 
when the Senator from Oklahoma was out of the Chamber. 
When does the work of the organization committee end and 
that of the Federal reserve board begin? Suppose in this list 
of eight banks there should be two or three districts which 
were very backward—where there is not sufficient capital sub- 
scribed—and the others are well advanced, with not only the 
stock subscribed but the bank already organized and prepared 
to do business, would this organization committee continue, 
then, to control those two or three backward banks or would 
the Federal reserve board control them? 

Mr. OWEN. It would be merged into the Federal reserve 
board, which would then control. 

Mr. BURTON. Is it left entirely with the Federal reserve 
board as to when they shall decide that all the stock which can 
be obtained from the banks is subscribed before they go to the 
public? It is left absolutely to their discretion? 

Mr. OWEN. It is left to the Federal organization committee, 
and then, when the Federal reserve board is organized, if that 
work shall not be completed, it will be merged into the Federal 
reserve board. 

Mr. BURTON. The voting power of the public stock referred 
to on page 9 refers to both the stock subscribed by private 
individuals and whatever amount may be taken by the Govern- 
ment, does it not? It will be noticed that the term “ public 
stock” is not used as applied to both these classes of stock, but 
only to one. Does the term “public stock” refer to both 
classes? 

Mr. OWEN. It does. 

Mr. BURTON (reading): 

The 8 power on said public stock shall be limited to one vote for 
each $15, par value thereof, fractional amounts not to be considered. 

How do you arrive at this sum of $15,000? 

Mr. OWEN. Because it is the average interest in a system 
of about 10,000 banks and about $100,000,000 of subscribed 
stock. 

Mr. BURTON. It is the average for all? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; it is an amount approximating the average. 

Mr. BURTON. Is it not an amount very materially below 
the stock of any bank that would go into the system? 

Mr. OWEN. It is not a question as to the stock of a bank 
going into the system. 

Mr. BURTON. ‘The stock subscribed? 


Mr. OWEN. It is a question as to the amount of interest that 
the bank would have in $100,000,000 of capital. 

Mr. BURTON. I refer next to page 9, lines 13 to 18. What 
is to be the status of the reserve cities and central reserve cities 
after the passage of this act? 

Mr. OWEN. They remain as they are except the fact of the 
reserve requirement that is in the bill. 
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Mr. BURTON, What functions do the banks of these reserve 
cities perform after this act is passed? 

Mr. OWEN. After it goes into full effect they will not per- 
form any function except to hold their reserves a little higher 
than the country banks. 

Mr. BURTON. “Shall not be construed as changing the 
present status of reserve cities.” Is it the sole object of this 
provision to maintain the status quo entirely or partially until 
the time—three years I believe it is—has expired? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes. 

Mr. BURTON. Then the readjustment of the reserves is to 
take place, and also for the designation of the percentage of 


reserves. That is all there is of it? 
Mr. OWEN. That is all there will be of it. 


Mr. BURTON. On page 10, lines 10 and following, when and 
by whom are branch offices to be established? 

Mr. OWEN. Under rules imposed by the Federal reserve 
board. 

Mr. BURTON. On page 10, lines 11 to 15, occur the words 
“under regulations of the Federal reserve board at points 
within the Federal reserve district in which located.” Let me 
read the whole of it. The language is: 

Each Federal reserve bank max establish branch offices under regula- 
tions of the Federal reserve board at points within the Federal reserve 
district in which it is located: Provided, That the total number of such 
branches shall not exceed one for each $500,000 of the capital stock of 
said Federal reserve bank. 

As I understand the change made, first the word “may” is 
stricken out and the word “shall” substituted for it, so that 
the establishment of branches is compulsory; and the limitation 
in the House bill, namely, one for each $500,000 of capital stock, 
is stricken out. Those are virtually the only changes that are 
intended? 

Mr. OWEN. The changes there were made because the lan- 
guage was too rigid in the House provision. 

Mr. BURTON. First it was limited to one branch for each 
$500,000 of capital stock. 

I turn now to page 12, lines 16 and following. Of course it 
may be rather a violent supposition, but is it not possible that 
there might be a district in which no five banks would join, and 
under those circumstances the provision for organization could 
not be carried out? 

Mr. OWEN. No; that is impossible. 

Mr. BURTON. You regard that as so remotely possible that 
it was not provided for? 

Mr. OWEN. It is not provided for, because it is impossible. 

Mr. STERLING. Mr. President, I wish to make an inquiry 
upon the subject of branch offices or banks. I should like to 
ask the Senator from Oklahoma what would be the particular 
function of the branch offices or banks? Will they be of the 
same nature as the Federal reserve banks themselves, or will 
they have other functions, such functions as the member banks? 

Mr. OWEN. That would depend upon the organization of the 
branch, the size of the branch, and the conditions which might 
be attending any particular branch. I take it that they would 
have a different organization, depending upon the size. They 
might have a branch, merely in the form of an agent, who would 
receive commercial bills and transmit them, or have a local 
board, perhaps, to pass upon such bills. They would be similar 
to branches that are controlled by the Bank of France. For 
instance, the Bank of France has 180 branches, with about 
490 agencies and branches combined. 

Mr. STERLING. Their functions, then, would be those of 
rediscounting the notes of member banks? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; to bring the facilities of the Federal reserve 
banks closer to the people, where the people could get in con- 
tact with an organized representative of the bank. 

Mr. BURTON. Regarding t> appointment of officers and 
the amount of discretion they may exercise, that is left entirely 
with the Federal reserve board? 

Mr. OWEN. With the Federal reserve board. 

Mr. BURTON. For example, who would select the subordi- 
nates in regional bank No. 1? 

Mr. OWEN. The directors. 

Mr. BURTON. Of the regional bank? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes. 

Mr. BURTON. They would be subject to removal only by the 
directors of the bank? 

Mr. OWEN. By the bank itself. 

Mr. BURTON. The members of the Federal reserve board. 

Mr. OWEN. No; the bank. The officers of the bank would 
be subject to direct removal by the board. The nine rs 
of the bank would remove the officers or employees of the bank 


at their will. 
‘Mr. BURTON. In the first instance, they would be responsi- 


ble to the directors of the regional bank? 


Mr. OWEN. Tes. 

Mr. BURTON. With the right of supervision by the Federa 
reserve board? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes. 

Mr. BURTON. Now, please turn to page 13, lines 16 to 20. 
Is there any provision in this act for dissolution in the case of 
insolvency, except the one that the Federal reserve board may 
take possession? Does not the corporate existence continue ac- 
cording to this act for 20 years? 

Mr. OWEN. It does. 

Mr. BURTON. Is there any clause which provides that its 
corporate existence shall not continue for 20 years even though 
it becomes insolvent? 

Mr. OWEN. There is not. 

5 BURTON. Under what circumstances would it be dis- 
solved? 

Mr. OWEN. The Federal reserve board might take charge of 
it, and the Federal reserve board might, through the Federal 
reserve bank, establish branches within that district. 

Mr. BURTON. Is there any provision in the bill that in case 
of insolvency of a regional bank a branch can be established in 
that district? 

Mr. OWEN. No. 

Mr. BURTON. I seem to remember some such provision as 
that. What would be the modus operandi in case of the failure 
of one of these banks? i 

Mr. OWEN. The Federal reserve board would direct the Fed- 
eral reserve bank to establish an agency in that district for the 
accommodation of the bank. 

Mr. BURTON. That is, whichever one was most convenient, 
in its discretion? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes. 

Mr. BURTON. On page 14, lines 2 and 3, in regard to the 
powers of the Federal reserve bank to sue and be sued, com- 
plain and defend, in any court of law or equity,” it is not in- 
tended in this act, I take it, to establish any different status for 
these banks than is true with any other corporation as regards 
a resort to the United States court? 

Mr. OWEN. It is not. 

Mr. BURTON. Except that in the case of an action bronght 
by the comptroller or by a public official for the dissolution of 
the bank for noncompliance or violation, then the United States 
court has jurisdiction according to this section. 

Mr. OWEN. The United States court would have jurisdiction 
of the member bank that failed to enter the system or failed to 
comply with the provisions of this act after it had entered. The 
insolvency of the bank would be provided for by a decree of the 
Federal reserve board, and it would take charge of its business 
until it could be restored to solvency or its affairs wound up. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I come now to a provision 
about which there has been a considerable am ant of question. 
It is the eighth subdivision, at the bottom of page 14 and the 
top of page 15. I will read 

Mr. OWEN. What print is the Senator using? 

Mr. BURTON. I am using the print of December 1. It is the 
one which shows the original House bill with erasures and inter- 
lineations. 

Upon ie eon with the Treasurer of the United States of any bonds of 
the United States in the manner provided by existing law relating to 
national banks, to receive from the Comptroller of the Currency circu- 
A8 notes in blank, registered and countersigned as provided by law, 
equal in amount to the par value of the bonds so deposited, such notes 
to be issued under the same conditions and provisions of law which re- 
late to the issue of circulating notes of national banks secured by bonds 
of the United States bearing the circulating privilege. 

This is one of the powers of a Federal reserve bank under 
which it seems that any bonds of the United States may be de- 
posited with the Treasurer in the manner provided by the 
existing law relating to national banks, and the banks will 
then receive from the Comptroller of the Currency circulating 
notes, and so forth. Is it understood that in all respects the 
existing law relating to national banks shall apply to these 
regional banks in this regard? 

Mr. OWEN. It is. 

Mr. BURTON. Suppose you have a regional bank with a 
capital of $3,000,000, half paid in, how many of these circulating 
notes based on United States bonds could it issue? 

Mr. OWEN. As many as they deposit bonds for, without 
regard to the capital. 

Mr. BURTON. Then it is not altogether similar to the na- 
tional banking law? 

Mr. OWEN. Only in the matter of the method of issue, as 
stated here. In the manner provided by existing law they are 
entitled to receive, and they are entitled to receive upon the 
deposit of any bonds of the United States. It is not a limitation 
as to the capital. 
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Mr. BURTON. The law then places these notes and the 
power of the regional banks on the same footing with the na- 
tional banks merely as to the modus operandi? 

Mr. OWEN. That is all. 

Mr. BURTON. And under this act a bank which has a mini- 
mum authorized capital of $3,000,000 and $1,500,000 paid in 
could issue $100,000,000 of bills, if it had the bonds? s 

Mr. OWEN. Of course, that is a very wild assumption, but 
if it had bonds and the Federal reserve board did not object 
to such issue, they might do so, under the terms of this act, for 
a thousand million. 

Mr. BURTON. There is no provision in the paragraph giv- 
ing discretion to the Federal reserve board to limit what they 
shall issue? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; they have general supervision. 

Mr. BURTON. There is nothing except the general right 
of the Federal reserve board to supervise? That is all? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; they have a supervising control. 

Mr. BURTON. So far as this paragraph goes? 

Mr. OWEN. No; as far as a charter right to do this is con- 
cerned, it does not put that limitation in the place of the charter 
rights, The right to control the banks and the reserve power 
is held by the Federal reserve board. 

Mr. BURTON. It is absolutely unlimited? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes. 

Mr. BURTON. This is an addition to the House Dill, is it 
not? 

Mr. OWEN. It is. 

Mr. BURTON. Is there such a provision in the Hitcheock 
bill? This gives an unlimited right to issue bills on United 
States bonds. It is on page 14 of the so-called Owen bill, para- 
graph 8, 

Mr. WEEKS. The Hitchcock provision, Mr. President, is that 
notes can be issued either against commercial paper of an equal 
amount or against the refunding notes of the Government which 
are provided for in this bill; that is, that $50,000,000 of 2 per 
cent bonds shall be refunded by $50,000,000 of 3 per cent notes 
held by the reserve banks, and the reserve banks may either 
hypotheeate these notes on commercial paper equal to the face 
value of the notes or refunding notes. 

Mr. OWEN. We can not hear the Senator on this side. 

Mr. WEEKS. I was stating the provision of the Hitchcock 
bill relating to the security behind the note issues of the reserve 
banks, that it should be either commercial paper or refunding 
notes—one or the other, or both—and unlimited, as far as the 
refunding notes are concerned. 

Mr. OWEN. I should like to say to the Senator from Ohio 
that the available bonds which may be used by this whole 
banking system is limited to about $44,000,000, unless some 
national banks should go out of the banking system and in 
that way put their bonds on the market. 

Mr. BURTON. Of course, perhaps that is not an imminent 
possibility, but it is entirely probable that that might be done. 
What impressed me in regard to this was the possibility of a 
bank of comparatively small capital, say, of not more than a 
million and a half paid in, obtaining bonds and floating national- 
bank notes on them, or notes similar to our present national- 
bank notes, to an almost unlimited extent. 

Mr. OWEN. I will remind the Senator that in that contingency 
such a bank with a million and a half dollars paid in would 
have a capital stock subscribed of $3,000,000, a double liability 
of $6,000,000. The contract of such a bank would be the con- 
tract of the member banks to the extent of their double liability 
and the assets which might be in such banks; but, more than 
that. the banks would be under the supervisory control of the 
Federal reserve board. In giving a charter right it was not 
thought necessary in the charter right to impose any unneces- 
sary limitation upon this provision. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, it is not so much the failure 
to pay the note—naturally they would be secured by bonds any- 
way—but the way of doing business, the very wide disparity 
between the capital stock and the normal activities of such a 
bank with a million and a half dollars paid in and 20, 30, or 
40 million dollars of bills issued 

Mr. OWEN. I will say to the Senator that a national-bank 
note now secured by a United States bond is a perfectly good 
note, even if the officers of the bank by whom it is issued do 
not sign the note or if their names are forged toit. The reason 
for that is that in reality it is the bond of the United States 
which gives validity to that note and makes it receivable by the 
public at par with gold, and the act of March 14, 1900, which, 
as a contract of the United States, bound the United States to 
maintain such notes at par with gold. 

Mr. BURTON. Yes; I have read those statutes; but, as I 
have already said, my question does not relate so much to 


the lack of the validity of the bonds. It seems to be an un- 
natural kind of banking to make it possible for a banking 
institution to issue notes so out of proportion to its capital. 

Perhaps at another time I shall wish to say something on the 
provisions of this bill for the retention of the national-bank 
note currency or any currency of that type. On page 15 of this 
print, from lines 18 to 25, it is provided: 

Said board shall administer the affairs of said bank fairly and 
impartially and without discrimination in favor of or against any mem- 
ber bank or banks and shall, subject to the provisions of law and 
the orders of the Federal reserve board, extend to each member bank 
such discounts, advancements, and accommodations as may be safely 
and reasonably made with due regard for the claims and demands of 
other member banks. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that that is an unfortunate 
paragraph. It contains an intimation that the ordinary prin- 
ciples of banking shall not be observed, but that an effort shall 
5 made to maintain a sort of equality between all the member 

anks. 

Another thing is suggested. Does this right of appeal “ sub- 
ject to the provisions of law and the orders of the Federal 
reserve board” apply this far: Does a borrowing member bank, 
which goes to a regional bank and seeks a loan and is refused, 
have a right to go over the heads of the directors of that bank 
to the Federal reserve board? Does the authority of the Fed- 
eral reserve board extend to the point of considering appeals 
from the decision of the directors of a regional bank in a matter 
of discount? 

Mr. OWEN. I take it that the Federal reserve board, under 
its general supervisory control of the system, would have a 
right to hear such a complaint, to call the attention of the 
board of directors to the complaint, and exact of them fair 
treatment of the member bank who might have been discrimi- 
nated against; but I do not take it that the Federal reserve 
board would pass upon the question of the security or upon the 
particular transaction or take it out of the hands of the local 
board. It would only instruct them to discharge their duty 
properly under the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. BURTON. What is discharging their duty properly? 

Mr. OWEN. An attempt was made in this particular sec- 
tion, which the Senator has just read, to describe what their 
duty was in this particular—to deal justly and without discrimi- 
nation as between member banks, and to extend them such 
accommodations as would be justified by the conditions of the 
Federal reserve bank and the right of other member banks to 
accommodations at their hands. 3 

Mr. BURTON. That proposition goes without saying; but 
this paragraph seems to go further. It provides: 


And shall, subject to the provisions of law and the orders of the 
Federal reserve board, extend to each member bank such discounts, ad- 
yancements, and accommodations as may be safely and reasonably 
made with due regard for the claims and demands of other member 
anks, 


Mr. OWEN. The Federal reserve board has the right, finally, 
to fix the rate of interest, for instance. The local board first 
fixes the rate of interest, and then it is subject to review and 
order by the Federal reserve board. It would be an order 
within which the board of directors or officers of such bank 
would act. 

Mr. BURTON. It seems to me that this goes further than 
that, and imposes upon them an obligation to make loans sub- 
ject only to this limitation, that they must look out for the 
rest; that is, suppose there were a hundred banks—there 
would, in fact, be more banks in one district or region—and one 
bank comes along with its piece of paper, could the directors of 
that regional bank say. “ We can not do anything for you until 
we know what the needs of the other 99 banks may be”? Does 
not that clause at the end, “ with due regard for the claims and 
demands of other member banks,” seek to establish a rule of 
fairness which would be observed anyway, and in addition do 
something that is useless, and that might create embarrassment? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, that clause was placed in 
that paragraph largely for the reason that the Hitchcock bill 
contained a provision for compulsory discounts, asserting that 
any member bank going with paper to a Federal reserve bank 
should be entitled, as a matter of right, which it could enforce 
perhaps by mandamus, to compel the Federal reserve bank to 
discount that paper. We thought that was too extreme a pro- 
vision; it was thought wise that there might be conditions of 
the bank that would not justify the discounting of its paper. 
For that reason we put in a clause, which to a large extent is 
advisory to them, but which, nevertheless, indicates the policy 
that should be pursued by them in making these discounts where 
they fairly can. ‘ 

Mr. BURTON. It seems to me that it would be better to 
leave that out. I am not familiar with the Hitchcock provision 
‘in regard to it. May I ask if it is still in the bill? 
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Mr. SHAFROTH. Oh, yes. The Hitchcock bill contains a 
provision that when a bank takes paper to a Federal reserve 
bank the Federal reserve bank has no discretion, but must dis- 
count it, no matter what may be the condition of the reserves, 
and if the reserves are exhausted, then currency must be issued. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, the currency is issued, pro- 
vided there is a sufficient gold reserve behind it. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Certainly. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Hitchcock bill provides that there must 
be a gold reserve of 45 per cent behind such currency. 

Mr. BURTON. Do I understand the Hitchcock bill contains 
a provision that compels a regional bank to lend just as far as 
its reserves allow? It does not go that far, does it? 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Hitchcock bill provides that any mem- 
ber bank shall be entitled to rediscounts at the minimum rate 
up to its capital stock when it demands them, and the regional 
bank directors may discount up to double the capital stock of 
the member bank; but for discounts over and above the capital 
stock there shall be an additional rate of interest imposed. 
Then, if a bank should ask for discounts for more than double 
its capital stock, the request could not be granted by the regional 
bank without permission from the Federal reserve board. The 
bill prescribes the kind of paper that shall be offered by the 
member bank for rediscount, and the member bank and all of 
its assets are Hable for the amount of the discount, in addition 
to the paper which it is required to submit. The Hitchcock bill 
gives the bank the right to this rediscount. That right can not 
be denied. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to his colleague? 

Mr. BURTON. I do. 

Mr. POMERENE. Mr. President, I have the language of the 
Hitchcock bil, if the Senator desires to hear it. I read from 
the latter part of section 14 of the Hitchcock bill: 

The rediscount by any Federal reserve bank of any bills receivable 
and of domestic and foreign bills of exc shall be subject to such 
regulations as sgt She imposed by the boar The discount provisions 
of this act shall equitably extended to all of its member banks by 
each reserve bank upon equal terms, and each member bank shall be 
entitled as a matter of t to the rediscount of eligible paper to the 
full amount of its capital stock upon the lowest current rate of dis- 
count, and no member bank shall permitted to discount an amount 
of paper exceeding the amount of its capital stock except npon pay nt 
of n higher rate of discount, the increase in rate of discount to t 
cent for an additional 50 per cent of discounts or part thereof and 2 
per cent for all in excess. In no case shall a Fede reserve bank dis- 
count paper for a member bank in excess of twice the amount of Its 
capital stock without special authority by the board. $ 

Mr. BRISTOW. I desire to say that, so far as the rediscount 
provision in the Hitchcock bill is concerned, I think it is abso- 
lutely equitable. The additional tax is imposed upon the mem- 
ber bank when it borrows in excess of the amount of its capital 
stock. It has been suggested by way of criticism that perhaps 
the demands from member banks might result in depleting the 
reserves below 35 per cent, which is the amount required in the 
Hitchcock bill against deposits. For every 21 per cent below 
85 per cent there is added a tax of 1 per cent additional. 

Mr. BURTON. That is under the Hitchcock bill? 

Mr. BRISTOW. That is under the Hitchcock bill. Then the 
member bank which borrowed or rediscounted after the reserve 
was below 35 per cent would be required to pay an additional 
per cent. That is a penalty imposed upon the regional banks; 
but at the end of the year that penalty is divided among all of 
the member banks in proportion to the amount of rediscounts 
they have had during the year, so that the member bank which 
rediscounted in time of a crisis after the reserves may have been 
depleted lower than 85 per cent would not be compelled to pay 
any higher rate, unless it had previously participated in the 
rediscount and had aided in depleting that reserve, and conse- 
quently it would not, unless it had borrowed proportionately 
more than other banks, be taxed any more than other banks 
because of the depletion of the reserve. 

Mr. OWEN, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. OWEN. I call the attention of the Senator from Ohio 
to the effect of the proposed Hitchcock amendment. The pri- 
mary right under the discount provision would be the right of 
discounting a thousand million dollars, and there is a secondary 
right up to a thousand million dollars more, making two thou- 
sand million dollars, if all the banks of the national-bank sys- 
tem should avail themselves of that right. We thought it 
unwise to go so far. We used the very much more moderate 
provision which the Senator has just criticized. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator from Ohio will pardon me, 


the provision in the Owen bill opens the door to the widest 


possible favoritism. Under the Owen bill a regional bank, if 
it sees fit to do so, can rediscount for one member bank five 
times the amount of its capital stock, and it can refuse to 
rediscount any paper for another member bank. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator's suggestion, if it be agreeable to 
him to be interrupted—I do not intend to interrupt him unless 
it is agreeable 

Mr. BRISTOW. That is all right; I do not object. 

Mr. OWEN. The suggestion implies that the board of direc- 
tors would be guilty of gross discrimination. In view of the 
fact that that board is to be constituted of the men chosen by 
all of the banks under a yery carefully arranged plan, and that 
it will have three representatives of the United States sitting at 
that board to protest against such discrimination, we did not 
think that it was reasonable to suppose that they could be 
guilty of such conduct. There is supervisory control of the 
Federal reserve board in addition; so that any bank discrimi- 
nated against or unfairly dealt with would have its appeal 
against such bad treatment. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I believe, as the Senator from Oklahoma 
knows—I do not know that the Senator from Ohio will agree 
with me in this, and I do not know that the Senator from Okla- 
homa will—but I believe that certain banks and certain individ- 
uals and firms have been discriminated against in the matter 
of loans. I believe that the system of electing directors which 
have been provided for—and when we get to that feature of 
the bill I shall want briefly to state my objections in regard to 
it—I believe that the method of electing directors which has 
been devised by the chairman of the committee is an invitation 
to the big and powerful banks to control the directorates of 
the regional reserve banks; I believe that the powerful banks 
in New York will absolutely control the board of directors of the 
New York regional bank; and I believe that the powerful banks 
in St. Louis and in the large cities of that region will control 
the election of every member of the board of directors of the 
regional bank in that region. I believe that the great banks 
in this country, which have been accused of organizing a Money 
Trust, have here a plan prepared for them to organize one in 
fact under the forms of law, and that they can secure control 
of the regional bank boards and can use those boards and the 
reserve banks with their tremendous power to carry out their 
purpose of monopolizing credit in the United States and crush- 
ing anyone who might be unfriendly to their interests; and 
because of that belief I have advocated with all of the energy 
I could, and all of the earnestness I have, the absolute control 
by the Government of the boards of directors of the regional 
banks, 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, if the most sinister, the most offi- 
cious, and the most wicked man were on that board, represent- 
ing the bad people the Senator so much fears, and still there 
were three representatives of the United States sitting there to 
administer justice, with the Federal reserve board having the 
right to remove the six men who might not act properly, with 
a right of appeal to the Federal reserve board against an injus- 
tice on the part of the six men, if that injustice were not re- 
ported and controlled by the three men representing the Gov- 
ernment, still under such circumstances there could be no in- 
justice, for the reason that the Federal reserve board could cor- 
rect it upon the appeal of the individual. The Federal reserve 
board would have every reason to expect, and the country would 
have every reason to expect, that the three directors represent- 
ing the United States would prevent that. 

In addition to that, however, the Senator seems to forget the 
pains that haye been taken to divide the member banks into 
three groups. The larger banks are divided into one group, each 
bank having one vote only, not by capital stock and not by the 
size of the bank. The biggest bank would not have more of a 
vote than the smallest bank. A bank with $25,000,000 of capital 
would not have more of a vote than a bank with $25,000 capital. 
Under this proposal the banks would be divided into three 
groups—the big banks in one group by number, the medium- 
sized banks in one group by number, the smallest banks in one 
group by number—and each bank would have one vote as to 
one director of class A and one director of class B. 

We could not conceive a more careful method of selecting 
these six men. We believe these six men will be wisely chosen. 
We believe they will administer the affairs of the bank prop- 
erly. If, however, they do not administer it properly, and if 
there could prevail some strange conspiracy such as the Senator 
has in his mind, which I do not understand, even then, with the 
Government of the United States represented by three members 
of the board, with the right to remove every one of the directors, 
and with the right of appeal on the part of a member bank 
denied its just right of accommodation, I can not conceive where 
the Senator lays the foundation for his dismal apprehensions. 
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Mr. BRISTOW. In the first place, I think the method of 
selecting the board of directors makes it as easy to control it 
ns it is to control a county convention or a State convention 
by an organized few, when they undertake to do so; and. in my 
opinion, those boards will be so controlled, because the bill 
gives into their hands such tremendous power. 

I am free to say that I can not understand why it is that Sena- 
tors who can not be in favor of permitting a selfish interest to 
get control of this great, gigantic banking monopoly will not 
concede, to remove any doubt, to establish in the public mind 
confidence in the absolute impartiality and justice of these 

| boards, that the United States Government should have a ma- 

jority control. Why is it that Senators insist that banks shall 
not have a single member of the Federal board? They say they 
do not believe the banks are entitled to representation on the 
Federal board, and with equal persistency they demand that 
they be given the majority of the directors on the regional 
board, which is the effective controlling board that will control 
the credits, 

Senators may say there is the right of appeal. What would 
be the standing of a bank if it were turned down for redis- 
counts by the board that controlled the regional bank in which 
it was located? What would be the credit of that bank? What 
would be the effect upon the credit of any business man if his 
notes were refused by the regional bank as paper not fit for 
discount? 7 

My contention is that the proper party to pass upon the credit 
of the individual borrower and his reliability is the member 
bank. When the member bank comes to the regional bank and 
says, “ Here are notes that comply with the law, that conform to 
the requirements; I want them rediscounted; I stand for them,” 
that bank is behind every one of the notes. It is no business 
of the regional bank to go into that paper at all except to see 
thot it conforms to the law, and then it rediscounts it. The 
bank can not and ought not to be refused that which is its 
legal right. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the reason has been frequently 
assigned. The Senator seems to disregard it. That is, we do not 
believe the great body of the banks would come in under such 
circumstances, 

Mr. STONE. That has been said a hundred times. 

Mr. OWEN. Yes. 

Mr. STONE. What is the use of saying it over and over again? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The Senator from Ohio is 
entitled to the floor. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Presicéent, in the next portion of the bill, 
including pages 16, 17, and 18, it seems to me that two amend- 
ments are essential to make the provision clear and consistent. 
There is some complication in this part, and I shall have to 
explain it at some length. y 

Such board of directors shall be selected— 

This refers to boards of directors of regional banks— 


as hereinafter specified, and shall consist of nine members, holding office 
9 3 and divided into three classes, designated as classes 

. an 0 
Class A shall consist of three members, who shall be chosen by and 
be representative of the stock-holding banks. 

Class B shall consist of three members, who at the time of their 
election shall be actively engaged in their district, respectively, in 
commerce, in agriculture, and in some other pursuit. 

Class C shall consist of three members, who shall be designated by 
the Federal reserve board. 

Here is a provision to which I wish to call special attention: 

No director of class B or of class C shall be an officer, director, em- 
ployee, or stockholder of any bank. 

Directors of class A and class B shall be chosen In the following manner, 

The bill then goes on to provide that in each region or dis- 
trict there shall be three groups of banks to make this selection, 
and, beginning at line 4, on page 17, the text reads: 

Ata 8 called meeting of the board of directors of each mem- 
ber bank in the district it shall elect by ballot one of its own mem- 
Ders as a district reserve elector, and shall certify his name to the 
8 of the board of directors of the Federal reserve banks of the 

strict — 

That is, there must be three groups in each region— 

The chairman shall establish lists of the district reserve electors thus 
named by banks in each of the aforesaid three groups, and shall trans- 
mit one list to cach elector in each group. 

Then, following that, erasing quite a good deal of the House 
bill, on page 18, there is this provision: 

Every elector— ‘ 

That is, one of the directors chosen by the respective banks 
in each group— 
shall, within 15 days after the receipt of the said list— 

That is, the list prepared by these electors, who are all di- 
rectors, by the way— 


certify to the chairman. his first, second, and other choices 


list, upon a preferential ballot, on a form furnished by the 


8 


of the board of directors of the Federal reserve bank of the district. 
Each elector shall make a cross opposite the name of the first, second, 
and other choices for a director of class A and for a director of class 
B, but shall not vote more than one choice for any one candidate. 

Any candidate having a majority of all votes cast in the column of 
first cholce shall be declared elected. If no candidate have a majority 
of all the votes in the first column, then there shall be added together 
the votes cast by the electors for such candidates in the second column 
to the votes cast for the several candidates in the first column. If any 
candidate then have a majority of the electors voting, by adding together 
the first and second choices, he shall be declared elected. If no candi- 
date have a majority of electors voting when the first and second 
choices shall have been added, then the votes east in the third column 
for other choices shall be added together in like manner, and the can- 
didate then having the highest number of votes shall be declared elected. 
An immediate report of election shall be declared. 


I pass over one feature of this rather involved provision for 
elections. 

I find that the average number of banks in each district 
would be 936 and the average number in each group would be 
312, and as a result of that this list would be enormously long. 
It would be practically impossible that anyone should have a 
majority of the 312 on the first or second ballot, because there 
is the whole list of 312 from which to choose. Nobody. I be- 
lieve, may vote for himself; but with an enormous ballot of that 
size, and with 312 eligibles, the votes would naturally be so 
scattered that no one would have a majority. 

There are, however, one or two things rather worse than 
that in the provision. In lines 9 to 11. on page 16, it is provided 
by a proposed amendment of the six members of the committee, 
headed by the chairman, that at the time of their election the 
three members in class B shall be actively engaged in their dis- 
tricts in commerce, in agriculture, and in some other pursuit, 
respectively. 

Thus you have three groups, and you have here a requirement 
that one must be engaged in commerce, one in agriculture, and 
one in some other pursuit. How are you going to work that 
out in selecting them? 

Suppose the first group is predominantly an agricultural dis- 
trict, and it elects as a director of class B some one engaged 
in agriculture. Suppose the second group is engaged in agri- 
culture, and it elects some one engaged in agriculture. Sup- 
pose the third group is likewise so engaged, and it also chooses 
some one engaged in agriculture. You would have, then, a plain 
violation of the law, which provides that at the time of their 
election they shall be engaged, respectively, in three different 
pursuits. 

There is, however, even a more serious defect than this. 
The electors whose names are placed on the eligible list must 
all be bank directors, according to the provisions contained in 
lines 4 to 10, on page 17. That is, you choose one of class A 
and one of class B, both from this list of eligibles, every one of 
whom is a director of the member bank, and right here, on 
page 16, you plainly have this provision: 


No director of class B or of class C shall be an officer, director, em- 
ployee, or stockholder of any bank. 


Now, in the very teeth of that you have a proyision on the 
opposite page and the page following making up a list of eligi- 
bles for directors of class A and class B, every one of whom 
must be chosen at a meeting of the board of directors, and must 
belong to its members. 

Mr. President, that is clearly a defect in the bill. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. BURTON. Les. 

Mr. OWEN. The electors are directors of the bank. 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

Mr. OWEN. But they are not expected or required to elect 
themselves to be directors of the Federal reserve bank. 

Mr. BURTON. If the Senator will turn to page 18, he will 
see that the list must be made up by the chairman of the dis- 
trict reserve bank board of directors, and on page 18 it is also 
provided: 

Every elector shall, within 15 days after the receipt of the said list, 
certify to the chairman his first, second, and other choices upon the list. 

I think I ean see how this error arose. In the Glass bill, in 
lines 14 and following on page 17, there was a provision which 
was stricken out, to this effect: 

Every elector shall, within 15 days of the receipt of the said list, 
select and certify to the said chairman * * * one name, not bis 
own. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 11 o'clock having 
arrived, the Senate stands adjourned until Monday morning at 
10 o'clock. : 

The Senate thereupon (at 11 o'clock p. m.) adjourned until 

Monday, December 15, 1913, at 10 o'clock a. m. 
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SENATE. 
Monpay, December 15, 1913. 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a. m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Gallinger O’Gorman th, M 
Borah Gronna Oliver Smith, S. C. 
Brady Hollis Owen Smoot 
Brandegee Hughes _ Sterling 
Bristow Jackson Perkins Stone 
Bryan James Pittman Sutherland 
Burleigh Johnson. Poindexter Swanson 
Burton Jones Pomerene Thomas 
Chamberlain Kern Ransdell Thompson 
Chilton La Follette Reed Tillman 
Clapp ane Robinson Townsend 
Clark, Wyo. Lea Shafroth Walsh 
Clarke, Ark. MeCumber Sheppard Wee 

Colt Martin, Va. Sherman Williams 
Cummins Martine, N. J. Shively Works 
Dillingham Nelson Simmons 

Fleteber Norris Smith, Ga. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce the necessary absence 
of my colleague [Mr. CuLperson], and to state that he is paired 
with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont]. This an- 
nouncement may stand for the day. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia. I desire to state that the senior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon] is detained in his room by 
a severe cold, and that he will not be able to attend the sessions 
of the Senate to-day on that account. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I wish to state that the senior Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. THorNTON] is unavoidably absent. I will 
let this announcement stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-five Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. The Secretary 
will read the Journal of the proceedings of the preceding session. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday last was read and 
approved. 

NOBEL PEACE PRIZE (S. DOC. No. 312). 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the counselor of the Department of State, transmit- 
ting, at the request of the secretary of the Nobel committee 
of the Norwegian Parliament and for the information of the 
Senate of the United States, a copy of a circular issued by the 
Nobel committee furnishing information as to the distribution 
of the Nobel peace prize, which, with the accompanying paper, 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered 
to be printed. 

FINDINGS OF THE COURT OF CLAIMS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
communications from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting certified copies of the findings of fact and conclu- 
sions filed by the court in the following causes: 

The cause of Michael McClellan Knight, administrator of the 
estate of J. M. C. Knight, v. United States (S. Doe. No. 313); 

The cause of the Tudor Co, v. United States (S. Doc. No. 
$14); 

he cause of Trustees, Mount Carmel Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church, of Williamson County, Tenn., v. United States 
(S. Doe. No. 315); 

The cause of Trustees, Presbyterian Church, Marietta, Ga., 
v. United States (S. Doc. No. 316) ; 

The cause of A. R. Thomas, administrator of William A. 
Thomas, deceased, v. United States (S. Doc. No. 317); 

The cause of John W. Clements, administrator of the estate 
of Alfred Laws, deceased, v. United States (S. Doc. No. 318); 

The cause of Thomas L. How, heir of J. J. and Isaac S. How, 
deceased, v. United States (S. Doe. No. 319); 

The cause of Mrs. V. R. Davenport, sole heir of Sidney 
Markham, deceased, v. United States (S. Doc. No. 320); 

The cause of Matilda E. Risedorph, widow of John G. Rise- 
dorph, v. United States (S. Doc. No. 321); 

The cause of Mollie Dorsey, administratrix of Stephen N. 
Dorsey, deceased, v. United States (S. Doc. No. 322); 

The cause of Edgar L. Hendricks, Ella Hendricks Dunn, 
Mary A. West, and Myra J. Smith, children and sole heirs of 
William C. Hendricks, deceased, v. United States (S. Doc. No. 
323); 

The cause of Elvira S. Hardy, widow of James L. Hardy, 
deceased, v. United States (S. Doc. No. 324); 

The cause of William B. Ford, administrator of William M. 
Ford, deceased, v. United States (S. Doc. No. 325); 


The cause of Jennie Esslinger, widow of Isidore Esslinger, 
deceased, v. United States (S. Doc. No. 326); and 
isn) cause of Jacob W. Cline, v. United States (S. Doc, No. 
19. 
The foregoing findings were, with the accompanying papers, 
referred to the Committee on Claims and ordered to be printed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 


Mr. THOMPSON. I present a letter in the nature of a peti- 
tion from D. F. Coe and other citizens of Hutchinson, Kans., 
praying for the immediate enactment of the Glass-Owen cur- 
rency bill. The petition is short, and I desire to have it read, 
with the first name on the petition, as indicating the sentiment 
of the people of Kansas. 

There being no objection, the letter was read and ordered to 
lie on the table, as follows: 


THE Swrrr-Cok INVESTMENT CO., 


Hutchinson, Kans., November 20, 1913. 
Hon. W. H. THOMPSON, 2 4 7 


Washington, D. C. 


Dran Sir: We have talked with a great number of Democrats, as 
well as Republicans, and find them almost to a man in favor of immedi- 
ate action on the Owen-Glass currency bill. 

We are pleased to believe you are doing all yon can to assist in put- 
ting it across this session and assure you of our best wishes. 

Respectfully, 5 


F. Con 
(And others). 
Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. I present two. telegrams I 
have received in the nature of petitions, which I ask may be 
read and properly referred. 
There being no objection, the telegrams were read and ordered 
to lie on the table, as follows: 
Hen TAES Wathen ELIZABETH, N. J., December 14, 1913. 


United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 


T, as vice president of the Elizabeth branch of the organization op- 
posed to woman Erais would like to enter my protest against the 
proposed amendment to the Constitution, granting suffrage to women, 

Mrs. FREDERICK H. Levy. 


ELIZABETH, N. J., December 14-15, 1913. 
Hon. JAMES E. MARTINE, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Organized in this city May last. Our membership is now 1,175 women 
of voting age, and they have authorized me to have recorded with our na- 
tional representatives their earnest protest against the granting ol 
further suffrage to women. Thanking 12 for your support in the past, 

iss FLORENCR STILUMAN, 
Secretary Elizabeth Branch. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey presented a petition of sundry 
citizens of Elizabeth, N. J., praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation authorizing the payment of the balance due depositors of 
the Freedman's Savings and Trust Co., which was referred to 
the Committee on Claims. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Rahway, 
N. J., praying for the enactment of legislation granting relief 
to members of the United States Military Telegraph Corps who 
served in the Civil War, which was referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Mr. SMITH of Maryland presented a petition of sundry citt- 
zens of Baltimore, Md., praying for the enactment of legislu- 
tion granting relief to members of the United States Military 
Telegraph Corps who served in the Civil War, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. JONES. I present a resolution of the King County Demo- 
cratic Club of the State of Washington in reference to the sea- 
men’s bill. which passed the Senate some time ago. It calls 
attention to certain provisions of the bill that will be especially 
injurious to the local shipping interests of Puget Sound and 
recommends an amendment to section 12 of the bill. I ask that 
the resolution may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolution was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
REPORT OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEB ON THE SEAMEN’S SERVITUDE BILL, 

SENATE NO, 136, 
To the King County Democratic Club: 


Your executive committee, to which was referred a resolution reiative 
to a proposed amendment to a bill which has passed the United States 
Senate and is now pending before the House of Representatives, com- 
monly called the seamen’s servitude bill, Senate No. 136, beg lenve to 
report as follows: 

our committee held a public hearing at the Democratic headquarters 
in Seattle on November 6, 1913, which was largely attended and at 
which hearing the bill, and especially the following proposed amendment 
thereto, were fully discussed : 

And it appearing that Puget Sound has a shore line, including its 
tributaries and the islands therein, of over 1,790 miles and that it 1s 
not a harbor, and therefore would not be excepted from the provisions 
of section 12 of said bill, although it is thoroughly protected and no 
part of it is more than 3 miles from the nearest land; 

And it further appearing that if the bill were enacted into law in 
its present form it would not daly be disastrous to the local shipping 
interests of Puget Sound but would cause such a large and unnecessary., 


Increase In the cost of fitting, maintaining, and operating boats thereon 


that they would either be forced out of business or passenger rates 
would ly be raised to a prohibitive point, and tate result 
\hardship, injury, and ruin in many instances d be inflicted on 
athe 3 others who have been induced to settle along the shores of 


having been attracted thereto by reason of the low 
passenger rates; 
‘And as all of those present at the hearing unanimous! approved 


of the amendment contained in the follow’ proposed resolution, and 
as public sentiment on this coast is overwhelmingly in su port of the 
amendment, and your committee having fully D the same, 
but being of the opinion that the amendment should be general in 
scope, and thereby not only benefit Puget Sound but other protected 
waters, do therefore unanimously recommend the — 18 of the fol- 
lowing resolution embodying the proposed amendmen: to wit: 

Resolved by the King County Democratic Club, That the House of 
Representatives be, and it. is hereby, rerperr petitioned and u 
to amend Senate bill No. 136, entitled“ act to promote the welfare 
of American seamen in the merchant marine the United States, 
ete.” by inserting in section 12 thereof, on page 10, line 4. after the 
word “harbors,” the following words: 

“And all vessels exclusively engaged in navigating the inland waters 
of the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of the United States as such waters 
are now defined by lines of demarcation from the high seas.” 

Resolved further, That with sald amendment added to sald bill this 
club heartily indorses the same and urges its prompt enactment by 


Congress. 
- Resoiced further, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to 
the 8 epresentatives, to the chairman of hoe 


TE Jonx D. WENGER, 
Chairman ex. officto, 
Heyry S. VOLKMAR, 
Secretary ew officio. 
J. D. TRENHOLMÐ, 
J. M. HAWTHORNE, 
C. D. FULLEN, 
JUDSON W. SHorerr, 
PourLANDD C. HUNT, 
j Bawecutive Committee, 
` Mr. BURTON presented a resolution adopted at the regular 
monthly meeting of the Council of the Federation of Churches of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, favoring a suspension of the naval construc- 
‘tion program for one year, which was referred to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, 2 
Hie also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Delaware 
City, Ohio, praying for the enactment of legislation empowering 
the Government of the United States to exercise complete au- 
thority over the water courses of the United States, which was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of sundry eitizens of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, praying for the enactment of legislation granting relief 
to members of the United States Military Telegraph Corps 
who served in the Civil War, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, 

Mr. WARREN presented a petition of sundry letter carriers 
and postal clerks employed in the post office at Laramie, Wyo., 
praying for the enactment of legislation providing for the retire- 
ment of employees in the civil service, which was referred to 
the Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment, 

Mr. WEEKS presented resolutions adopted by the Board of 
Trade of Medford, Mass., and a resolution adopted by the com- 
mon council of Malden, Mass., favoring the building of the pro- 
posed supply ship at the Boston (Mass.) Navy Yard, which 
were referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. In view of the message of 
the President and also of the agitation of the question of rural 
credits, I present a letter which I ask may be read and appro- 
priately referred. 

There being no objection, the letter was read and referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, as follows: 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Greenville, S. C., December 12, 1915. 
Senator E. D. SMITH, 
Washington, D. 0. 


My Dran Sm: At a conference of farmers and business men held 
under the auspices of the department of agriculture of the Greenville 
Chamber of Commerce on the 10th instant, the following resolution 


was passed: 

“ Resolved, That we urge our Representatives in the National Congress 
to do all in their power to bring Shout the early enactment of such leg- 
islation as will make it possible for our farmers to get both long and 
short time credit at lower rates of interest than now prevail.” 

I take pleasure in forwarding you this resolution, and assure you 
that any efforts you may be able to put forth in t direction will 
8 th a most cordial response and will help to solve a pressing 

Yours, very truly, ALBERT 8. JOHNSTONE, 
Scoretary. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan presented a memorial of the Rotary 
Club, of Detroit, Mich., remonstrating against the passage of 
the so-called La Follette seamen’s bill, which was ordered to lie 
on the table. 5 

He also presented petitions of the Trades and Labor Council 
of Escanaba; of Local Union No, 64, International Brotherhood 


of Bookbinders, of Lansing; and of Local Union No. 1352, Ma- 


chine Hands’ Union, of Grand Rapids, all in the State of Michi- 
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gan, praying for the enactment of legislation to make lawful 
certain agreements between employers and laborers and persons 
engaged in agriculture or horticulture, and to limit the issuing 
of injunctions in certain cases, and for other purposes, which 
were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, on the 18th day of last 
September I called attention to the fact under the various 
lieu-land selection laws the Santa Fe Pacific Railway-Co. had 
mulcted the United States out of over a million acres of its 
finest land by transferring to the Government lands of a com- 
paratively small or of no value and selecting m lieu thereof 
lands of great value. In my remarks at that time I realized the 
hopelessness of eyer trying to reacquire title for the Government 
to those lands that were thus relinquished, but I did indulge 
the hope that the evil, pernicious, and wicked practice would no 
longer be continued and would never be indulged in again. 

Notwithstanding the fact that T pointed out very specifically 
the great abuse of such practice, I have satisfactory advices 
which lead me to fear that in my own State a certain railroad 
company, which needs a certificate of character—if, indeed, it 
can be given any character at all—is now trying to induce the 
Department of the Interior to permit it—this railroad company— 
to surrender some 21,000 acres of practically worthless lands to 
the Government and select in lieu thereof 21,000 acres of valu- 
able land. : 

May I not, therefore, ask permission to incorporate into the 
Record, under the head of “Petitions and memorials,” some 
letters and documents pertaining thereto? Having protested to 
the proper bureau against this practice, I agree with the Presi- 
dent that “pitiless publicity” may have a tendency to bring 
bureaucratic officials charged with responsibility in the matter 
to some reasonable judgment as to what ought to be their final 
action in this matter. I ask permission to incorporate the cor- 
respondence and protests into the RECORD. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


A STATEMENT. 


Secretary of the Interior at present has under consideration a 
exchange of approximately 21,000 acres of 
land lying in close proximity to the town of 


A CHRONOLOGICAL STATEMENT OF FACT. 


1. Under the provisions of the act of Congress of June 17, 1904 
(82 Stat., 388), the Secretary of the Interior on November 18, 190 
issued an order withdrawing from entry, among other lands, abou 
21,000 acres near the town of Winslow, Ariz., pending an examination 
of the lands the Reclamation Service for the purpose of irrigation. 
These lands, although the order withdrawing the same from entry was 
issued over nine years ago and although the Reclamation Service has 
never carried into effect its contemplated purpose of irrigating the 
same, have never been restored to public entry, notwithstanding the fact 
= the Government has 2 been requested by homeseekers to 


80. 

2. On September 28, 1912, F. H. Abbott, Acting Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, addressed a letter to the Secretary of the Interior 
stating that practically every acre of land within the Navajo Indian 
Reservation is now and will hereafter be required’ by the Indians for 
the proper care of their stock; that the indemnity limits of the Atchison, 
Topekn & Santa Fe Railroad extend into the Navajo Indian Reservation 
for a considerable distance; and that it is very desirable from many 
standpoints to eliminate these holdings, and the acting commissioner 
asks for permission to negotiate with any railroad company owning 
lands within this reservation with a view of securing an immediate 
surrender of all base lands therein them. This letter was 
concurred in by Hon. Fred Dennett, former Commissioner of the Gen- 
eral Land Office. 

3. On October 8, 1912, the Secretary of the Interior approved the 
tions contained in Acting Commissioner Abbott's letter of Sep- 
tember 25, 1912, and authorized him to enter into negotiations with any 
railroad 3 owning lands in the Navajo Reservation with a view 
of exchanging the same for other Government lands in lieu thereof in 
the State of Arizona, under the provisions of the act of April 21, 1904 


(33 Stat., 211). 

4. On October 18. 1912, Acting Commissioner Abbott addressed a 
letter to Mr: Thomas P. Littlepage, attorney for the New Mexico & 
Arizona Land Co., suggesting that should the St. Louis & San Francisco 
Railroad Co. own any lands within certain townships lying within the 
Navajo Indian Reservation, it would be appreciated if the necessary 
steps, were taken to initiate the exchange at the earliest practicable 


5. On December 26, 1912, Mr. Littlepage, on behalf of the New 
Mexico & Arizona Land Co., advised the retary of the Interior that 
they were W to make the 88 exchange of lands, and sub- 
mitted a list of lands lying near slow, Ariz, which the land com- 
pany were willing to aecept in the proposed exchange, which lands em- 

raced in the said list were withdrawn from entry on November 18, 


8 by the Reclamation Service, pending an investigation to irrigate 
e same. 

6. On September 8, 1913, the Arizona State Land Commission ad- 
dressed n communication to the 

protesting against this proposed 


Secretary of the Interior vigorously 
exchange of lands. . 
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THE REASONS ALLEGED BY THE INDIAN SERVICE FOR THE PROPOSED 
EXCHANGE. 


The Hon. Cato Sells, Commissioner of Indian Affai in a letter 
addressed to Senator Y F. AsHurst, under date October 30, 
1013, states the reasons why this exchange is desired by the Indian 
Service to be the following: 

1. It would place the Indian lands en bloc. 

2. It would “eliminate numerous cases of conflict, trespass of catile, 
etc., with which we are annually confronted.” 

These are the only grounds upon which the exchange is urged, and 
it is presumably upon these grounds that the Acay mmissioner of 
Indian Affairs and the former Commissioner of the General Land Office 
recommended that the exchange be made. 8 

It is unquestionably true t this proposed exchange would piace 
the lands of the Leupp Addition to the Navajo Indian Reservation en 
bloc. But, at the same time, would it not also place the lands of the 
railroad company en bloc, a condition of affairs which Congress most 
earnestly sought to avoid in 1866, when it passed the Atlantic & Pacific 
Railroad grant? 

In other words, the authors and sponsors for this proposed exchange 
of lands not only here seek to contravene the spirit of the act of Con- 
gress in 1866, whereby these lands in the Navajo Reservation were 
originally granted to the railroad com y in a checkerboard formation, 
thus eliminating, as Congress thought, the possibility of consolidating 
the lands in large tracts, thereby greatly enhancing the value of the 
whole, but they would actually permit the railroad company to select 
lands in lieu of those 3 which are known to be irrigable—lands 
which the Government itself has withdrawn from entry for that very 
pu d londs which are of a marketable value manzfold greater 
than any lands in the Leupp Addition to the Navajo Indian Reserya- 
tion which the Government would obtain in the pro; exchange. 

This “en bloc” proposition therefore appears to a game at which 
two can play, and in this particular ce the advantages seem to 
be altogether on one side, 

Not possessing any Information as to the number of cattle grazing 
through lease of railroad lands upon the area within the Navajo Indian 
Reservation which are here sought to be exchanged, I am unable to 
estimate the number of “cases of conflict and trespass of cattle” the 
Indian Service is annually called upon to consider. However, the 
acreage affected by this proposed excha is but approximately 21,000 
acres, In the Coconino and Tusayan National Forests in northern 
Arizona, which are undoubtedly among the best, if not the best, graz- 
ing lands in Arizona, the Government allots 35 acres per head for cattle 
grazing under permit. The allotment in the Navajo rvation can 
not be less than 50 acres per head for cattle, and is even larger than 
this number, in the opinion of competent pages. 2 this basis, 
therefore, there should not be more than 420 head cattle grazing 
under lease of railroad Jands in the Navajo Indian Reservation upon 
the area here sought to be acquired. 

Therefore, owing to the small area embraced in this proposed ex- 
change, and the consequent few head of outside cattle grazing thereon, 
the “cases of conflict and trespass of cattle” with which the Indian 
service is annually confronted can not be other than insignificant as 
to number and unimportant in nature. 

WHAT THIS EXCHANGE WOULD MEAN TO THE GENERAL PUBLIC, 

1, The exchange would effectually preclude the possibility of bona fide 
homeseekers entering valuable lands this section. Homeseekers have 
been waiting to enter these lands ever since they were withdrawn from 
entry in 1 by the Reclamation Service for the Little Colorado River 
irrigation project, under the hope that they would be restored to entry, 
and the action In withholding them from entry for over nine years has 
served to deprive many good, worthy men and women from securing a 


home. 

2. By this action the Government would place in the hands of a 
corporation every available acre of land surrounding the growing 
town of Winslow, Ariz., and restrict the future growth of this the 
second largest town in northern Arizona and the surrounding Reena 4 
i well to such limitations and conditions as that corporation woul 

se. 

„ Hon. Cato Sells, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, in his letter 
to Senator AsHURST under date of October 30, 1913, heretofore men- 
tioned, also suggests solidifying wy appropriate legislation the Leupp 
addition to the Navajo Indian Reservation by exchanging for the 
8 owned odd-numbered sections north and east of the Little 

‘olorado River au equal number of even-numbered sections south and 
west of the said river. 

This proposed exchange would also place in the hands of a so 5 
corporation the entire winter range of the cattle that graze on the 
eastern portion of the Coconino National Forest between the eastern 
boundary of the forest and Bellemont, Ariz., or for a distance of 
nearly 40 miles east and west and nearly 60 miles north and south. 

And, further, 3 of the same objections are now urged against 
this proposed consolidation that have heretofore been ur, against 
the proposed consolidation of the lands around Winslow, Ariz., both of 
which are manifestly against the public welfare. ; 

QUERIES. 


Why is it that practically every demand for an increased area of an 
Indian reservation in Arizona involves the enlargement of a reserva- 
tion that includes land owned by the Santa Fe Railroad, which, under 
the act of April 21, 1904, can be converted into scrip? 

Why, if it was deemed and prudent to pass the act of March 
8, 1905, and thereby prohibit the selection of licu lands by forest- 
reserve relinquishments, would it not be wise and prudent to 
repeal the provision of the act of April 21, 1904, whereby poy 
worthless Indian reservation lands can be exchanged for valuable irri- 
gable lands which the Government field operatives seem to insist upon 
elassing as of equal value with arid, nonirrigable Indian lands, a 
5 instance of which may be found in the letter of Assistant Law 

erk S. V. Proudfit, addressed to the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office under date of October 22, 1913, a copy of which was in- 
closed to Senator H. ASHURST by the Secretary of the Interlor 
November 13, 1913? 

In conclusion, these matters are of vital interest to the people of 
northern Arizona, particularly so to the citizens of Winslow, permittees 
npon the Coconino National Forest and prospective home seekers. A 

orough investigation should be made, bringing the investigating 
officials, by means of mass meetings, in contact with the tizens. 
of the section affected, or at least in contact and consultation with 
their respective county officials, before any decision is made. 

A. T. CORNISH, 

Senator HENRY F. ASHURST, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

DECEMBER 8, 1913. 


STATE LAND COMMISSION, 
», Ariz., November 26, 1913. 
Hon. Henry F. ASHURST, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 


DEAR. SENATOR: I am very much interested in the subject covered b 

pu letter of October 17, 1913, to Hon. Cato Sells, 88 ot 
ndian Affairs, and his letter in reply thereto under date of October 30. 

The frequent extensions of the Indian reservations in Arizona has 
become a matter of vital concern to the people of the State, and the 
State land commission notes with much satisfaction th 
upon your part, of an efort to prevent further 
character. The extensions of and additions to 
Reservation’ (which at the present time comprises, 
Mexico, almost 12,000,000 acres) have proved particularly burdensom 
accompanied, as in most cases they have been, by an issue of so-call 
Mogul or Navajo base-land scrip, which seri „as you have absolutely 
truthfully stated, has, with the permission of the General Land Office, 
been used to secure lieu lands from among the best and choicest un- 
developed lands in the State, thus at once defeating the law; enabling 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad Co. to reap great profits for 
its most worthless holdings; enabling speculators to gather rich 
harvests; affording opportunities to corporations to acquire and hold, 
undeveloped, large les of choice lands, to the detriment of the 
general public and of the State; and depriving legitimate home seekers 
of the full benefits of the beneficent land laws of the United States. 
All Arizona, with the exception of the corporations, companies, and 
private individuals who are the chief beneficiaries of the Government's 
complaisant attitude, is up in arms over the manner in which the 
areas upon which the Commonwealth must chiefly rely for its future 
development are being grabbed, and your endeavors to call a halt—in 
which I know you have the hearty cooperation of Senator SMITH and Mr. 
HaypDEN—will meet with almost universal 8 The State land 
commission will be proud to uphold your hands in ever legitimate way. 

The letter of Mr. Sells, as setting forth the Indian Bureau's position 
in the matter, is of great interest, and I am glad, indeed, to have had 
the privilege of reading it. Mr. Sells, I have been informed, is a 
sincere and conscientious gentleman, and I hope that he will not hesi- 
tate to correct abuses which in the past have grown up in the depart- 
ment of which he is now the head, as a man of his reputation would 
expect to see promptly and vigorously done in a department over which 
he had no control. 

Mr. Sells is mistaken in the impression, which he seems to have 
that the feeling against the Indian Service in Arizona been caused 
by the exchanges of railroad Jands in Indian reservations for lands out- 
side, having been confused with the exchange of worthless forest lands 
for valuable lands elsewhere. As so clearly and ably set forth in your 
speech reported in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of September 18, the 
latter abuse was a particularly serious and utterly shameful one; but 
the fact remains that the practice of extending Indian reservations over 
worthless railroad iter $ and exchanging the railroad lands for scrip 


the Navajo Indian 
in Arizona and New 


which sells readily for $3 per acre and is in turn laid upon land in 
many instances worth ten or twelve times that rice, an abuse 
8 identical in character, no less reprehensible, and even more 

jurious to the State of Arizona. I say even more injurious, for the 
reason that while the comparatively worthless forest-reserve lands 
which served as a base for the so-called forest lieu scrip, were situate 
in Arizona, the scrip was generally placed upon real timber land in 
other States, so that those other States, after the United States, were 
the chief sufferers by. the depredation; while in the case of Indian 
reservation scrip the lieu lands are selected in this State, and are thus 
withdrawn from the domain upon which, as I have said before, the 
State relies for its development. Furthermore, in the case of the 
brush or comparatively worthless forest-reserve lands for which forest 
lieu scrip was issued the base lands so relinquished, having a certain 
grazing value, were available, in some degree, to the stock 158 ates of 
he State, and therefore not entirely lost; but when an Indian reserva- 
tion is extended over railroad lands, that settles the area in question 
so far as development or utilization is concerned, and when some organ- 
ization of speculators, with a view to ert the. development of the 
balance of the State and of the country enhance the value of their 
holdings, gets hold of a large block of rich land in licu of the sections 
relinquished to the Government for Indian purposes, it settles that srea 
for many years to come. Thus, while I do not want you to. under- 
stand me as excusing the steals which were perpetuated under the act 
of June 4, 1897 (30 Stat., 96), and which you so thoroughly exposed, 
I wish to make clear my belief that the in, ury resulting from the ex- 
tension of Indian reservations and the exchange of Indian lands as 
authorized by the act of April 21, 1904 (33 Stat., 211), is even greater. 

As Mr. Sells states in his letter, “an examination of this act will 
disclose that such surrender is permitted only where the railroad 
company receives in lieu of those surrendered lands of equal acreage 
and value.“ 3 without taking into consideration the 
needless extension of the Indian reservations over railroad lands, which 
in Arizona has generally been the first step in the transaction—this 
is all well and good; but when in actual practice the railroad company 
or its assigns recelve lands worth many times, both -intrinsically and 
8 as much as the lands relinquished to the Government, there 
s really not much balm in the fact that the law requires that the 
lands exchanged be of equal value. And it is absolutely useless for 
anyone—agent of the Secretary of the Interior, field officer for the 
General Land Office, employee of the railroad company, or anyone 
else—to insist that the lands which have been so exchanged and are 
being exchan rizona are of equal yalue, for the fact remains 
that while they may be approximately equal in some instances, in very 
many cases the exchange amounts to nothing short of robbery. This 
particular phase of the scourge from which Arizona has so grievously 
suffered is one for the Secretary of the Interior and the General Land 
Office, rather than Mr. Sells, to deal with; but I do not believe that 
Mr. Sells—assuming that he is the conscientious gentleman which my 
information leads me to believe he is—would care to be a party to the 
inauguration of any negotiations resulting as have the exchange of 
railroad lands in Arizona, : 

Mr. Sells seems to feel—and I presume he can naturally be ex- 
pected to—that the Navajo Indian Reservation is not larger than the 
needs of the Nayajoes demand. I can not and would not question the 
census figures of school attendance which he cites in support of that 
position, but I know that there are almost 12,000,000 acres of land 
within the present boundaries of the Navajo Reservation and that, 
8 to the Indian Bureau's statement, there are only about 
26,000 Navyajoes—men, women, and children—in Arizona and New 
Mexico, and that one may travel over this reservation for days at a 
time, as I have myself done, and rarely see an Indian, a sheep, a 
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horse, or a head of any kind of stock. If there is any need for this 
vast empire or if it is doing the Navajoes any „ a 
very deceitful. In considering the amount of land which 
included within the Navajo Reservation, it should be borne in mind 
that any Indians have been allotted lands off of the reservation and 
that at the present time 30 townships, amounting to nearly a million 
acres, are withdrawn from settlement and entry for the purpose of 
making allotments to these Indians. It is safe to assume that. b 
the time these lands are restored to entry all those of any value 1 
have been allotted, and the Lord only knows when a restoration will 
occur, 

The Information extended 
that there is under consideration a su 
sections owned by the railroad company (Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe) 
north and east of the Little Colorado River, within that part of the 
reservation under the npp Indian School, be exchan for the 
even-numbered sections south and west of the river is important and 
should be carefully considered. I must admit that as a general propo- 
sition I view with suspicion any proposal to exchange railroad lands 
in the Indian reservation for lands outside, but that suspicion (which 
is natural, I think, in the light of the history of such exchanges) need 
not be rmitted to cloud the issue or to prevent the doing of the 
wise an prorer thing, even though it may place the burden of proof 
on the railroad company and the Indian Bureau. 

Considering the proposed exchange from an unbiased standpoint, it 
appears that there would be appl cable to it some of the objections 
we have advanced in our letter of the 25th instant to the Secretary of 
the Interior (copy of which we gend ba herewith) protesting against 
the oxchange of lands belonging to the New Mexico & Arizona Land 
Co. for a solid block of land under the Little Colorado River 
proest. I đo not know just how closely connected thè New Mexico 

Arizona Land Co. may be th the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Co., but it is not unlikely that they are closely affliated and 
that the securing by the latter company of a consolidated body of land 
south and west of the Little Colorado, which would be immediatel 
contiguous to a simliar body of land which the former company would 
own if the exchange it is asking for and against which we protest 
should be approved, would be tantamount to adding to the New Mexico 
& Arizona Land Co.'s consolidated wr or land, upon which it relies 
for an absolute monopoly upon the Little Colorado River project. If 
that should be the case and my speculation is correct as to the close- 
ness of these companies, the exchange would be not only very wrong 
in morals and in principle, but very injurious in its operation. 

It can not be denied that this suggested 5 by eliminating the 
railroad lands from the Indian reservation, would render the Indian 
Bureau's administration easier; but neither is it necessary to admit or 
consider that circumstance, since the position can be properly and 5 
taken that the entire area in ere to wit, townships 21, 22, ` 
and 24 north, ranges 12, 123, 13. 14, and the west half of 15 east, are 
not necessary for the uses and purposes of the Indians and should be 
restored, as the State land commission has urged in its letter of the 
25th Instant to the Secretary of the Interior. 

In this connection you will note, by reference to the copy of the 
above-mentioned letter, which we are sending you, that we do not be- 
Heve this 3 area was ever legally added to the Navajo Reser- 
vation, and we ask you to give that phase of the question some thought 
and investigation, with a view to supporting our contention. 

To be sure, if the President could not be induced to restore the entire 
area described, it would greatly smpun the situation if that por- 
tion lying south and west of the Little Colorado River were re- 
stored; and then, again, if it were insisted that the railroad lands 
should be eliminated from the reservation north and east of the river, 
it would be better to make a definite exchange for lands known to be 
of similar valuelessness than to permit the placing of scrip, as has been 
the case heretofore, upon the best lands to be found anywhere in the 
State; but my disgust over every transaction which has involved an 
exchange of Indian-reservation railroad lands in Arizona makes me feel 
that absolutely the proper thing to do would be to restore the lands not 
already allotted within the area described and exchange nothing for 
3 epee eee The railroad company has what was granted it. 

keep it. 

It is encouraging to note that “the office does not contemplate at 
this time taking any steps with a view of including within the Navajo 
Reservation that part of the public domain” (withdrawn for allot- 
ment) “falling within townships 21 to 24 north, inclusive, ranges 16 
to 21 east,” but there is a deal of ominousness in the words at this 
time,” which I have underscored. What does it portend? 

This letter, together with our communication of the 25th instant to 
the Secretary of the Interior, which we are inclosing herewith, will 
take much of your time, but I feel that the situation can not be too 
thoroughly inquired into, and therefore refrain from apologizing. I 
assure you again that your efforts in the State's behalf are appreciated, 
and warn you that we shall not hesitate, in view of your repeated ex- 
pressions, to call upon you for help. The State land commission pro- 
yoses to exert itself to its utmost, with the support of yourself, Senator 

MITH, and Mr. HAYDEN, to prevent further depredations of the sort 
which are the subject of this communication. 

Very sincerely, yours, 


ou by the commissioner to the effect 
tion that the odd-numbered 


MULForp WINSOR, 
Chairman State Land Commission. 
a Norhungn 25, 1913. 
The honorable the SECRETARY or THB INTERIOR, - 
Washington, D. C. 


Sin: In further response to the letter, under date of October 20, of 
Hon. A. A. Jones, First Assistant Secretary, inclosin copy of a letter 
of October 16, from Mr. A. S. Grieg, president of the New Mexico & 
Arizona Land Co., in regard to the proposed exchange of some 21,000 
acres of land owned by the above-named company, in Coconino ‘and 
Navajo Counties, Ariz., for a like acreage near the town of Winslow, 
Nayajo County, the State land commission begs leave, in support of 
its protest against the consummation of the proposed ‘exchange, to 
submit the 13 6 recommendations, and suggestions : 

A careful perusal of Mr. Grieg's letter, which was called forth b 
the commission's protest, addressed to you under date of September g 
against the proposed exchange, fails to disclose any reason why the 
commission should alter the views expressed in its communication of 
above date, or, in the opinion of the commission, why you should ap- 
prove and authorize an exchange which we most ‘emphatically believe 
would be an imposition upon the United States Government, an in- 
Justice and a hardship to the State of Arizona, a decided detriment to 
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the district immediatel 
of the Atlantic & Pac 
L., 492), a spirit which in the light of developments has not during 


concerned, and a contrayention of the spirit 
c Railroad grant act of July 27, 1866. (14 Stat. 


recent years n considered of heayenly origin or thought to be pos- 
sessed of celestial attributes. But, however satanic the spirit of that 
act may have been, however bad the act itself has proved, the proposed 
„ clearly seem to us to magnify the evil of the one and 

The New Mexico & Arizona Land Co. (which, as Mr. Grieg’s letter 
goes to some pains to set forth, is an Arizona corporation, but which, 
not so set forth, is composed of gentlemen having neither residence nor 
other interests in the State) is, as successor to the St. Louis & San 
Francisco Railroad Co., the owner of more than half a million acres of 
land in Coconino, Navajo, and Apache Counties, Ariz. This land, title 
to which was conveyed by the Government under the railroad land- 
grant act of July 27, 1866, is wholly held in the odd-numbered, alter- 
hate sections, the “checkerboard” arrangement, which may possibly 
have suggested the many moves the owners of the railroad-grant 
lands of northern Arizona have made toward the relinquishment to 
the Government of such portions of their holdings as were ractically 
55 worthless and their replacement with lands many times more 

One large block of the New Mexico & Arizona Land Co.'s holdings 
comprises the odd-numbered sections lying north of the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Railroad, in township 18 north, ranges 17 and 18 east, 
and townships 19 to 24 north, inclusive, ranges 15 to 18 east, inclusive. 
The lands involyed in the proposed exchange lie within this block, the 
company proposing to relinquish all of its sections in the west half of 
townships 21, 22, 23, and 24 north, range 15 east, for certain carefully 
selected sections and fractional sections in townships 19 and 20 north, 
to es Ba ag 16 mi be . 

e lands propo 0 employed as a basis for the exchange —that 
is, the odd-numbered sections fn the west half of townships 21 to 24 
north, inclusive, range 15 east—are within the exterior boundaries of 
what is generally understood to be (and so shown on the map of Ari- 
zona issued in 1912 by the General Land Office) the Navajo Indian 
Reservation in Arizona. This matter of the proper boundaries of the 
said reservation will be referred to later in a more orderly and appro- 
priate connection. 

The alleged reason—and the 9 is used advisedly—for the pro- 
posed exchange, as disclosed by the official correspondence on the subject 
which passed between the said New Mexico & Arizona Land Co., the 
Acting Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and the Secretary of the In- 
terior, your predecessor, is the alleged need—and the term is again 
employed advisedly—for the sections designed to be used as base to 
support the sheep and stock of the Navajo Indians. 

he State land commission has no desire to reflect unjustly upon any 
person, department, or institution, but in the light of its knowledge of 
the maag of railroad land-grant exchanges in Arizona ; in view of the 
ease and facility with which the Navajo Indian Reservation in Arizona 
has been frequently extended over comparatively worthless railroad 
lands and the latter converted into valuable scrip, and in calm and con- 
servative consideration of the facts with respect to the existing needs 
of the Navajo Indians of Arizona, the bellef Is candidly expressed that 
the reason so assigned for the proposed exchange does not disclose the 
real motive therefor. The official correspondence above alluded to 
shows no more than the alleged need of the Indians for this Jand, but 
all the circumstances surrounding the case suggest extra official nego- 
tiations and sub rosa understandings looking toward and inevitably 
leading to a repetition, if in a slightly different form, of the railroad 
land-exchange scandal, which seems to have become a perennial growth 
in Arizona. In venturing this statement the commission does not wish 
to be understood as preferring a charge of irregularity against any per- 
son or persons, official or otherwise, for the reasons (1) that it could 
not at the Pree time offer satisfactory legal proof in substantiation 
thereof, and (2) that numerous other and, in the opinion of the com- 
mission, ample reasons exist for the . by you of the proposed 
exchange; but so convinced is the commission that forces not disclosed 
by the official correspondence have made their influence felt in. the 
matter that the bellef here set forth is expressed most unhesitatingly. 

It is pertinent in this connection to direct attention to the fact that 
the public lands embraced in the area within which the New Mexico & 
Arizona Land Co. has selected the land it 1 to take in exchange 
for the sections the company owns within the so-called boundaries 
of the Navajo Indian Reservation were, by Secretary's order of Novem- 
ber 18, 1904, withdrawn under the first form of withdrawal authorized 
by the act of June 17, 1902 (32 Stats., 388), for the Little Colorado 
River project, 

These lands, embracing ne aie agent 15 townships, or, deducting 
the alternate sections owned by the railroad company and its successors 
and the lands owned by settlers, something like 175,000 acres of Gov- 
ernment lands, have therefore been withdrawn from settlement and 
entry for nine years, although the Reclamation Service soon after the 
examination of the proposed project abandoned the idea of its con- 
struction under the act of June 17, 1902. (32 Stats., 388.) Frequent 
and urgent efforts during these years, and in the light of the knowledge 
that the Government would not construct the project, have been made 
to secure the restoration of these lands to settlement and entry, for the 
benefit of settlers and in order that plans for the carra ont of the 
project and the reclamation of tbe lands embraced with e limits of 
the proposed Little Colorađo River project might be consummated. 
For reasons apparently not ascertainable until a comparatively recent 
date, all efforts to secure the restoration of these lands have failed 
notwithstanding the withdrawal nine years ago was merely to afford 
the Reclamation Service an 4 nian ty to determine whether or not 
the project should be attempted under the provisions of the reclama- 
tion act, and notwithstanding this occasion for the withdrawal has 
long since passed, It finally developed, however, as the result of cor- 
respondence with Mr. F. H. Newell, Director of the Reclamation Service, 
that the lands had not been restored, because of the consideration being 

ven to a pro 1 to trade certain of them to the New Mexico & 

rizona Land Co. for certain other lands owned by that company— 
the proposed exchange, in fact, which is now under consideration. 
Attention is now called to the fact that the formal application of the 
New Mexico & Arizona Land Co. for an exchange of their so-called 
Indian reservation holdings for lands lying within this withdrawn 
area does not appear in the records of the Department of the Interior 
until December 26. 1912, and that the first correspondence on the sab- 
jeet. consisting of a recommendation signed by Acting Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs F. H. Abbott, that the railroad lands within the 
Navajo Reservation be acquired by exchange under the authority found 
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in the act of April 21, 1904 (33 Stats., 211), appears under date of | the acquirement ef title in the various ways comprehended by the 
September 25, 1912. The conclusion is inevitable that the influences | United States land laws, it would afford competitors for the privilege 
which have prevented these lands, not for many years desired by the | of constracting the project an opportunity to do so in the event that 
Government for the purpose for which they were withdrawn, from be- | the company owa the . alternate sections should neglect 
ing restored to settlement and entry, were at work long before the date | or fail protect its water rights by actual and prompt development, 
of the New Mexico & Arizona Land Co.'s ag gy Ye of December 26, | and thus compel the aforesaid ä on the authority of its 
1912, and long before the recommendation of the Acting Commissioner | president detracting from the feasibility of the enterprise—to either 
of Indian Affairs. affecting the lands in question, was made on Septem- | carry out its piegna reclamation plans or to abandon them, together 
ber 25, 1912; and if this be e Ape follows that the motive Inducing | with such rights to the flood waters of the affected drainage as may 
the effort to secure this exchange ls not disclosed the official records. | have been acquired. 

That there exists no adequate, legitimate on for the proposed If, on the other hand, the proposed exchange should be consum- 
exchange, from the standpoint of the Government or any department | mated, thus consolida under the ownership of one company, if not 
of the Government, is confidently asserted and can be amply shown; | all of the land susceptible of irrigation, at least sufficient thereof, 
that it is not necessary, from the standpoint of the 3 1 constituting the key to the situation—land which is absolutely essen- 
the exchange, is proved by the letter its president, Mr. Grieg, whi tial to the success of the project—to bar any rival projectors, ſt would 
letter in this connection will hereafter be quoted. vest in the company requesting the exchange just what it wants and 

It is a notorious fact that one may ride days at a time over the should not have—an to monopoly for all time to come on both the 
Navajo Indian Reservation in Arizona—and particularly over that por- | land and the water whi 
tion of it in which lie the lands now proposed to be used as a basis | water rights, to be legally protected, demand the reasonably prompt 
for exch e—without seeing either an Indian, a sheep, or a head of 233 of the enterprise for which they are appropriated, but if 
any kind of stock. It is the belief of this commission that not within | it so pi 
the entire so-called extension to the reservation, embracing townships 21 | physical conditions, of recet ng the benefits of certain water rights, are 
to 24 N., inclusive, and ran 1 to the west half of 15 E., inclusive, | owned in fee simpli a 
are there a total of 100 Indians—men, women and children—and the | no one else in that event could utilize the water, or at the very best 
idea that there is need for the alternate sections or for any of the | could afford the excessive cost of its utilization—that such claimant to 
land within this so-called extension to care for the stock and pe of | water rights so protected could permit them to la with Impunity, for 
the Indians is, in the opinion of this commission—an opinion which, it | rea 
is believed, is shared by all who know anything of the situation—noth- | fit the finan lans of the owner, the joining of the land and water. 
ing short of an absolute absurdity. If any other portion of the so- Even though it be true, as Mr. Grieg states, that water aud not 
called reservation were involved in the subject being discussed it might | land is the resource in that part of the country,” it is a fact which 
also be truthfully asserted that other and extensive areas thereof are | can hardly be controverted that land is just as essential to the profitable 
alike innocent of occupation and use. utilization of stored food waters as the water is to the development of 

If it were true, as is stated in the communication of Acting Commis- | the land, and it occurs in this case that if the proposed exchange were 
sioner F. H. Abbott to the Secretary of the Interior, under date of | ra Lan 
September 25, 1912, that “ practically every acre of available land | fit to develop the pro; at an senig date, a late date, at all, or never, 
within the Navajo Reservation in Arizona and New Mexico is now and | own all the land which it would . 
will hereafter be required by the Indians for the proper care and sup- | monopoly would be absolute, its dominion completa, its possibilities for 
port of their sheep and stock.” it would mean either that the men, | exploitation limited only by the bounds of its greed, and favorable 
women, and children of this tribe are from first to last the most pros- pe ects for the prompt development of a 8 enterprise sacri- 
perous stock owners of any people on the Western Hemisphere or that ed seit- rivate ownership. It would 
a few Indian stock barons have herds so vast as to put to shame the | be an act in sad contravention of the fundamental principles of true 
fabulous hol of the western cattle 5 oS early times. Although | conservation. 
it is doubtless true that a few of these I s have grown very rich If the New Mexico & Arizona Land Co, desires In good faith to 
through the Government's 6 Uberal t of grazing | proceed with the development of the Little Colorado River project, its 
lands—a liberality many times in excess of the consi tion shown to | way is perfectly clear to do so without the extraordinary assistance 
the white settlers—it is not believed that there are any herds so stu- | of the proposed exchange and without waiting for or relying upon it. 
8 as to overcrowd the some 12,000,000 acres embraced within | And if the company will do that, placing water upon the lands at 

he Navajo empire. If there are, it is respectfully ted that it | present owned by it and such other lands in the even-numbered sections 
is almost time to call a halt, to the end that the demand of 9 as re may be water available for, on a “ live-and-let-live™ basis, 
honest, Industrious white home seekers for places in Arizona where | without extorting from the purchasers of or entrymen n the lands 
they may rear, support, and educate their families may not go entirely | so to be watered, such prices for nent, and im ng such extravagant 
unsatisfied. assessments for maintenance as will permit of no profits to any but 

Bo much for the alleged “need” for the alternate sections in the | the sampang. bat on terms that will afford a fair opportunity to the 
west half of townships 21 to 24 N., range 15 E., for the proper care of | industrious home maker, the State land commission of Arizona and the 
the sheep and stock” of the Navajos. people of Arizona, eager for the a nck development of the State's 

It is equally apparent that the needs of the New Mexico & Arizona | resources, will welcome the enterprise. But the State land commission 
Land Co. do not demand the proposed exchange, tho it is not pre- | must view with a suspicion which is akin to a feeling of certainty of 
sumed that the needs of this or any other company of promoters Ís a | evil results the obviously deep-laid, long-planned, quietly negotiated, 
matter of concern to the United States Government. In sup of the | and determined effort of this company to “put over“ a deal unwar- 


position that the exchange is not essential to the legitimate carrying | ranted by any consideration of right. of necessity, or of public good. 
orward of the company’s project, the following is taken from the letter Mr. Grieg’s letter is quoted, as follows: “The greatest benefit that 
of Mr. Grieg, above referred to: could come to that f 


~ of the State would be the successful comple- 
“The development of its project” (i. e., the proposed irrigation | tion of the Litle lorado River project as we have planned Pe 
project of the New Mexico & Arizona Land Co.) “is not ber = age upon | Agreeing—with some reservations regarding the further conduct of 
the frantios or withholding of the pro; exchange. The gran the enterprise after 5 is, as a general proposition, is 
of this exchange would not increase the acreage which the proj t A U oes not 
would put under cultivation.” proceed without the consideration of the ting or withholding of 
Thus far the State land commission entirely agrees with Mr. Grieg, | a proposed exchange, which, in the words {ts president, the develo 

being quite confident that the Lad incr exchange would not only not | ment of the project is not dej ent 5 to effect this great bencfit 
increase the ac which the project would put under cultivation, but | to the State of Arizona. It not en 

would effect no other or better end than to consolidate, under the owner- | regarding the plans and intentions of the company ts tten by the 
ship of the New Mexico & Arizona Land Co., all of the lands which | fact that after a studied effort to make it . that the plan origi- 
might be watered by the Little Colorado River project; give this com- nated in the needs of the Navajo Indians; f 

pany absolute control of the, project for all time: enormously increase | initiated by the Bureau of Indian Affairs; that no necessity at all for 
ts opportunities for speculative returns, whether ft should see fit to | the exchange exists, so far as the com is concerned; that the pro- 
construct the project or to hold the land with a view of unloading for | posal was reluctantly entertained and finally agreed to as a matter 
a large price upon others; and very possibly bar the door to the proper | of accommodation to the Government; and we may well be expected 
legitimate development of the reclamation oe on a basis fair, | to infer, as a proposition of deep solicitude for the poor red men, whose 
reasonable, and equitable to settlers, thus not only working a hardship | sheep and stock need wider and freer ran the company so reluctantly 
and injustice upon many individuals, but delaying for an indefinite 3 to the consolidation of its holdings and the acquirement ot 
period the upbuilding and prosperis. = 2 district which might be ex- | a at 

ven 


pected if existing natural possibi the ald of conscientious | Indian Bureau's proposal, and terminates its argument favor of 
and at least reasonably unselfish human agencies, to become a populous | forcing it into an 8 which it almost unwillingly a to out 
and prosperous community. of pure and unadulterated patriotism, by appealing to you for “all the 


It may be, as the president of the New Mexico & Arizona Land Co, | ald that they can lawfully obtain,” and on the ground that it would 
avers, that “at the best the Little Colorado River project is one which | ‘‘ make the project a little easier,” and that it is net believed to be 
requires every portunity for exploitation,” but it will hardly be |“ your policy to place unnecessary obstacles in their way,” endeavors 
claimed that at the worst all the hts, privileges, and equities of an | to secure your ratification of a trade which, but for the Government's 
Fa gl ahaa which in its final analyats is Je dent upon the exertions uest, it is inferentially claimed, would not have been desired. 
of others belong, or in justice ought to belong, to the exploiter; and e State land commission wishes to see the Little Colorado River 
monopoly has never yet shown itself to be the ally either of labor or of | project completed, and believes, with Mr. Grieg, that “no greater peed 
the ultimate consumer. And it is pointed out that the ratification of | could come to that part of the State,“ but most certainly does not be- 
the proposed exchange would, in effect, give to the New Mexico & Ari- | lieve that this much-to-be-desired end will be A ERRE AN by barring 
zona Land Co., to its successors, and very likely to its successors’ suc- | possible competitors, or the interests of the public, the community, 
cessors ad infinitum an absolute monopoly upon the Little Colorado | or the Government subserved by extending unusual monopolistic privi- 
River project, to construct, if the company should see fit, and, unhin- | leges to the New Mexico & Arizona Land Co. The commission bel ene 
dered and unrestricted, to exploit the settlers who might be induced to | on the contrary, that this company will be far more likely to pr 
purchase the land and water thus joined under a single ownership, or to | promptly and in earnest with the project if it finds itself on an 

undeveloped and unimprov to successor er successor at an | equality with others who would do so, and who, in the event of 
eyerincreasing fictitious valuation finally to be wrung from the tiller of | uncalled_for delays on the company’s part, would be able to acquire 
the soil. the necessary flood-water rights, 

It is to a considerable extent true, though yi Ba means entirely so, 1 the benefits to the project which would accrue from the 

states, “ which is tha ne- consolidati 


which in the case of the drainage of the Little Colorad iver pro. or pertinent to consider s pusen of the subject under the circum- 
the president of the New Mexico & Arizona Land Co. claims to have | stances surrow the 3 case. The company proposing to con- 
been secured for his company, depends for perpetuation u the - | struct the Little Colora River qop declares that the enterprise 

e other by the proposed exchange, 


sonably prompt development of the enterp: for which water is | will not be affected one way or 
appropriated It follows that if half of the lands, which t be irri- | and that would seem to be all that is necessary. e commission is 
gated 2 — Little Colorado River pro: lying in alternate sections | satisfied that if the com in question should, in the event that the 
ö as favorably situated as any other were subject to entry and | exchange be not fail to proceed others would be glad of an 
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opportunity to promptly carry forward the work made possible by the 
compan ‘s neglect to protect its water rights, and would not be deterred 
by the New Mexico & Arizona Land Co.'s ownership of the odd-numbered 
sections aga, under the project. 

However, whether entirely pertinent or not, it may not be wholl 
out of place to suggest that the conditions surrounding the agricul- 
tural in —. 1 in northern Arizona are of such a nature that it might 
be conside: a positive advantage to have tracts of nonirrigable lands 
interspersed among the tracts to be watered. Northern Arizona is 
mainly a stock country, and even in the case of an i ble belt will 
continue to be so. Under the circumstances it might well accrue to a 
farmer's advantage if he could secure, conveniently situated, a section, 
a half section, or quarter section of grazing or pasture land contiguous 
or convenient te his irrigated land on terms which it is safe to say 
will not obtain in the case of the irrigable lands owned by the New 
Mexico & Arizona Land Co., thus enabling him to economically join the 
cattle and farming industries, as they must, in the very order of things, 
be joined in that locality. 

Feeling confident that the development of the Little Colorado River 
unities for irrigation in the State 
was, if not unduly restricted, inevitable, the State land commission 
considers that an injustice to homestead seekers, who have 
thus been deprived of an opportunity to which they were entitled, 
to the distriet which would profit by the development of the land, and 
to capital whieh should have had, and still should have, equal oppor- 
tunity with the New Mexico & Arizona Land Co. to en ie this im- 
portant enterprise, has been done by the continued withholding from 
settlement and entry since November 18, 1904, of the even-numbered 
sections N under the project. This injustice is rpetuated 
every day the land is withheld, and will, particularly in the case of 
prospective hemesteaders, be greatly accentuated if opportunity shall 
forever be denied to secure lands under the project on the favorable 
terms of the United States homestead act or of the laws under which the 
State of Arizona would dispose of its grants from the Government to 
actual settlers and home makers. It is needless to refer to the prob- 
able conditiens and terms which it will be necessary for settlers to 
comply with if 8 of all the land that may be watered by the 
project, eg go with all of the desirable land contiguous to the land 

hat may watered, and the right to all the available water for the 
land so situated, should be confirmed to one company. 

t will new be appropriate to consider the proposed exchange from 
that standpoint of the law which relates to the character of lands sus- 
ceptible of being exchanged for lands in private ownership within Indian 
reservations. 

The act of April 21, 1904 (33 Stats., 211), provides that such ex- 
changes may be made, under such rules and regulations as may be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Interior, for * + + public lands of 
“equal area and value * . 

It will not be difficult to point out that this condition is not being 
met. Admitting, for the sake of argument, that the general character 
of the lands within the area comprising the proposed base lands is simi- 
lar or even identical with the genera! character of the lands within the 
proposed lien-land area, it is a uoticeable fact that the sections specified 
for relinquishment comprise all of the land—good, bad, and indifferenr— 
owned by the company within the first-named area, while the lands 
which the company is willing to accept consist of carefully selected sec- 
tions and fractional sections down to the smallest legal subdivision, and 
in some cases available fractions of sections in which selections were 
made are omitted from the company's list. Is it not entirely too much 
to expect that all of the lands relinquished, not only in entire sections 
but in entire half townships, are of equal value with the lands so care- 
fully picked from particular sections chosen by the Sarre proposing 
the exchange? Is It not more likely that the average quantity of lava 
deposits; of rocky peaks and crags; of pinx white, and blue volcanic 
clay, pleasing to the eye but a stranger to vegetation: and of other of 
the worthless kinds of lands with which the Navajo Reservation is 
quite generally marked characterize the whole sections, located at regu- 
lar intervals, proposed to be Soh gg racks and is it not equally likely 
that in carefully choosing lands to be accepted in lieu of those re- 
linquished the company making the selections avoided these unfavor- 
able conditions? he State land commission has not made an exami- 
nation section by section and tract by tract of the lands affected by 
the proposed exchange, but having personal familiarity with their gen- 
eral 3 can not doubt that its deductions in this respect are 
correc’ 

The point made has to do entirely with the physical character of the 
lands and of thelr comparative values as Influenced by such qualities as 
soll and contour, but in determining the respective values of lands to be 
exchanged there are other and more important considerations. Land 
values are by no means entirely determined by character of soll, depth 
to water, or the extent of the mountainous contents. These should be 
taken Into account, but they may well, in given cases, be practically 
identical and the respective values still vary greatly. It is so in the 
present case, where the lands proposed to be relinquished lie, in alter- 
nate sections, from 15 to 40 miles from a railroad station, while those 
to be received in exchange will, if the proposal be ratified, lie in a 
consolidated, compact body within an area the outside limit of which 
is not more than the Jesser of the distances above named. 

While, therefore, it may be true that the intrinsic value of the gen- 
eral average of land in the two districts involved is about auat | chosen 
that rule will not hold good as to the tracts actually Propo: to 
exchanged), the potential value is far apart, one district being com- 
paratively isolated, while the other practically surrounds the active, 
hriving, growing town of Winslow. 

Another phase of the question of values in this particular instance is 
resented in the fact that the proposed exchange comprehends that the 
ew Mexico & Arizona Land Co. is to be permitted, with the assistance 

of the Government, to secure lands granted by the act of July 27, 1866, 
in a solid body, 8 greatly enhancing their value for speculative 
purposes, and, as bas already been suggested, violating the spirit of the 


granting act. 

By the act of ay 27, 1866 (14 Stats., 292), there was “ granted to 
the Atlantic & Pacilic Railroad Co., its successors and assigns. for the 

urpose of aiding in the construction of a railroad and tel ph line to 

e Pacific coast. every alternate section of public land, not 
mineral, 8 by odd numbers, to the amount of 20 alternate sec- 
tions per mile, on each side of said railroad line, * * * through 
the Territories of the United States.” 

The wisdom or unwisdom, justice or injustice, of this act are long 
past discussion, as are the good or evil motives of the Con men who 
supported the measure and the quality of the influences which brought 
the legislation about, But, passing the munificence of the gift to the 


project, as all other feasible op 


i — 


Atlantic & Pacific Railroad Co., its successors and assigns, it is proper, 
pertinent, and timely in the present connection to speculate upon and 
attempt an Interpretation of some of the conditions and restrictions im- 
posed by Congress, and how well or ill the letter and spirit of them 
would be observed by carrying out the proposed exchange. 

Keip the most striking feature of the act, aside from the magni- 
tude of its gift, is the fact that it specifically grants the lands on both 
sides of the railroad thus so genercasly Lepage pe in the odd-numbered 
alternate sections. There must be some significance attached to the 

rant in alternate sections—there must have been some reason for the 
position of this condition; since, if the only purpose of Congas had 
been to present to the railroad company a certain number of acres or 
of square miles of territory, that purpose could have been easily ex- 
pressed, and if Congress had not had a different idea in mind the act 
might easily have provided that the grantee should have all of the land 
within a radius of 20 miles on each side of the railroad. 

But it . 5 that Congress meant not only that the railroad com- 
pany should receive its pn in alternate sections, but that by no means 
or subterfuge should it allowed to circumvent the law and secure a 
consolidation or solidification of its holdings, in whole or in part; for 
it is provided that where any of the odd-numbered sections granted as 
above were found to “have been granted, sold, reserved, occupled by 
homestead settlers. preempted, or otherwise disposed of, other lands 
shall be selected said company in lieu thereof, „ “ in al- 
ternate sections, and designated by odd numbers, not more than 10 miles 
Seona the limits of sald alternate sections.” And it was also “pro- 
vided further, that all mineral lands be, and the same are hereby, ex- 
cluded from the operations of this act, and in lieu thereof a like quantity 
of unoccupied and unappropriated agricultural lands in odd-numbered 
sections nearest to the line of said road and within 20 miles thereof, 
ma be selected as above provided.” 

he intent of this restriction, wise and prudent in the midst of 
unwisdom and extravagance, is clear. ‘The building of the railroad 
subsidized by this enormous grant was logically expected to develop 
the section of country through which it would pass and to enbance the 
valuation of the lands traversed by it. Pricked by conscience, urged by 
the signs of a public protest as yet unawakened, or by a glimmering 
vision of the purse of Fortunatus being emptied into the laps of the 
grantees, Con, determined that only one-half of the unearned in- 
erement should belong to the subsidized railroad company, while the 
other half, very properly, should be realized by the pioneer, the settler, 
and the home maker who, daring fortune and defying the vicissitudes 
of the frontier, the rigors of clime, and the hardships of location, 
might be attracted by the proximity of the railroad and urged by the 
desire for a betterment of the condition of himself and family. 

The New Mexico & Arizona Land Co., in the opinion of the State 
land commission, stands precisely in the position of the original 
grantee. Its lands are the lands granted for the construction of the 

tlantic & Pacific Railroad, beld in a large amount and secured at a 
nominal price, an insignificant figure which would not have been pos- 
sible if secured in any other way or from any other source. In fact, 
but for the existence of the grant the lands could not have been se- 
cured at all but through the proper and 8 8 medium of compliance 
with the United States land laws, in which event the Little Colorado 
River project would not soaa be hampered by a holding so nearly 
monopolistic or so nearly prohibitive of competition. 

It is entirely 8 to the case that the New Mexico & Arizona 
Land Co. and its predecessor, the St. Louis & San Francisco Railroad 
Co., have paid $100,000 In taxes on this and other land in Arizona— 
a reason assigned by Mr. Grieg why special consideration should be 
displayed toward his organization. As a matter of fact, the amount of 
taxes these companies have paid on the lands owned by them in Arizona 
is notoriously and shamefully little. In 30 years it has averaged 
slightly more than 18 cents per acre, or about six-tenths of 1 cent per 
acre per year, nothing particularly to boast of or entitling the owner 
to extra-special privileges. 

The questions to be considered are whether or not the proponea CX- 
change 4s fair and equitable to all interests having rights the prem- 
ises and is in strict conformity with the letter and spirit of the Jaw. 
The State land commission, for the reasons given, believing that it is 
neither the one nor the other, and that it will, in addition, prove 
adverse to the welfare and legitimate interests of the State. 

As an added, if not ramount reason, ef the request of the New 
Mexico & Arizona Land Co. should be denied, if the records available 
to the State land commission are complete and correct, your attention 
is directed to. the Executive order affecting that portion of the so-called 
Navajo Indian Reservation in which the pro base land lies. 

y this order, dated November 14, 1901, President Roosevelt with- 
drew these lands from sale and settlement “until such time as the 
Indians green 4 thereon shall have been settled permanently under the 
provisions of the homestead laws or the general allotment act.” ‘This 
withdrawal from sale and settlement is 77 of a temporary char- 
acter, for the special benefit of certain Indians at the date of the order 
residing within the area so withdrawn; and the State land commission 
presents for your consideration what it certainly believes is clearly the 
case, that the lands named as base in the proposal for exchange which 
is the subject of this letter are not within the Navajo or any other 
Indian reservation, and therefore do not come within the purview of 
the act of April 21, 1904 (33 Stats., 211). So specific is the order 
and so distinguishable in wording from the orders by means of which 
lands are “set apart pr Indian purposes,” as “additions” to Indian 
reservations, that it is not deemed necessary to advance any argu- 
ments, and the fact as it exists is presented without further comment., 

The commission believes also that the exchanges heretofore author- 
ized in the case of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad Co., by 
means of which Navajo scrip was authorized in lieu of the odd-num- 
bered sections owned by the above-named 8 within the area 
covered by the Executive order of November 14, 1901, were unauthor- 
ized and illegal, and should therefore be set aside. 

The facts here stated and the arguments here presented bear equally 
upon the four several recommendations and 3 embodied in the 
letter of the State land commission to you under date of September 8, 
all of which we respectfully renew and urge. 

Briefly, these are (1) that the application of the New Mexico & 
Arizona Land Co, be denied; (2) that the area withdrawn for the Little 
Colorado River project, November 18, 1904, be restored to settlement, 
entry, and selection; (3) that townships 21 to 24 north, inclusive, 
ranges 12 to the west half of 15 east, inclusive, withdrawn for Indian 
allotments by Executive order of November 14, 1901, be restored to 
settlement, entry, and selection; that townships 21 to 24 north, inclu- 
sive, ranges east half of 15 to 21 east, inclusive, withdrawn on May 13, 
1908, for the purpose of Indian allotments, be restored to settlement, 
entry, and selection; and (4) that the plan, which the State land com- 
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mission knows to be in existence, to have the Navajo Reservation ex- 
described be visited 


visited with your dis- 


this connection it is noted that Mr. Grieg, in in his letter of Octo- 
ber 14. declares that “the statement * * that an effort is 


tended over the area last above 
ap ager 


maĉe b. — to 2 the 1 to the Navajo Indian Reservation 
tewnships 2, 23, ranges 1 5, 16, 17. 18. 19, 20, 
21 ro 25 2 without foundation ‘will zaia- 


Tine co 
7 ‘Sees it did not say that the effort in . 2 was being made 
howe company. 

Sine the matter, as is usual in onii stages of such negotiations, is 
not of record, and as it has frequently occurred that many important 
facts in connection with such cases never become of record, it can not 
be Las ap eg stated at this time who — entos of the effort to again 
extend the Navajo Reservation may be that such an efort has 
been inaugurated or conceived the 1 is authentically advised. 

If Mr. Grleg's company Ae is mor guilty, there is no occasion for it to 
flee, and the commi ed say ag Be to be convinced of the error 
of that which it has ample g gro 3 a by any such di- 

Grieg’s uncalled-for denlal—a 9 ad- 
vanced for no better reason 


than te make it im . company 
was being unfairly cha: 
In any event, State Land Commission. gir tn | the State of 
it may. ane the poopie thereof, can not justly be chided — 2 any a 
may feel, or any alarm may express, over rumo; 
the already well-nigh poundions boundaries of the ? 8 
vations within the State; over underground murmuri: ofa movement 
— pour upon the Commonwealth which, heretofore helpless and unable 
© secure protection, has had thousands of acres of its richest and most 
5 . under the guise of law for barren and sterile 
wastes—diverted from ir proper channel of disposition and confirmed 
in the ownership of — — 1 another flood of the lieu scrip by 
means of which the has been effected. The State's loss, co- 
pga with the a nat f of the Government, can not be estimated, and 
rocedure is viewed with some- 


version as Mr. 


ively put an end to the nt abuses which have In the past a 

the Inistration of Arizona's public domain and will correct and 
rectify such of them as are not yet nā your reach or the reach of 
the Department of Justice, and req ng your most careful considera- 
tion of the matters here ted. we are, 

Yours, very x 
STATE LAND COMMISSION, 
By ———, Chairman. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimons 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S. 3689) to provide for the construction, maintenance, 
and improvement of rural post roads through the cooperation 
and joint action of the National Government and the several 
States in which such rural post roads may be established; to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. SMITH of Maryland: 

A bill (S. 3690) to refund to the corporate authorities of 
Frederick City, Md., the sum of $200,000, exacted of them by 
the Confederate Army under Gen. Jubal Early July 9, 1864, 
under penalty of burning said city ; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. BRISTOW: 

A bill (S. 3691) authorizing the Secretary of War to donate 
2 cannon and 34 cannon balls to the John A. Logan Post, Grand 
Army of the Republic, Salina, Kans.; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3692) granting an increase of pension to Edwin 
Snyder (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey: 

A bill (S. 8693) to remove the charge of desertion on the first 
enlistment of Daniel B. Stone, alias Nelson Davis; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3694) granting an increase of pension to Maurice C. 
Stafford (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. WARREN: 

A bill (S. 3695) to provide for the completion of certain home- 
stead entries for lands within the abandoned Fort McKinney 
Military Reservation; to the Committee on Public Lands. 

By Mr. DILLINGHAM: 

A pin (S. 3696) providing for the removal of snow and ice 
from the paved sidewalks of the District of Columbia; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: 

A bill (S. 3697) granting an increase of pension to James W. 
Plummer (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 3698) granting an inerease of pension to John M. 
h (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: 

A bill (S. 8699) granting an increase of pension to Harriet G. 
Hayes; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PERKINS: 

A bill (S. 3700) making an appropriation for the construction 
of a dry dock on San Francisco Bay; to the Committee on Naval 


A bill (S. 3701) for the relief of Bernard G. Dingler and 
others, lately laborers employed by the United States military 
authorities under the Quartermaster’s Department at San 
Francisco, Cal.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. POINDEXTER : 

A bill (S. 3702) granting an increase of pension to Catherine 
Ewing; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS: 

A bill (S. 3703) granting an increase of pension to Overton E. 
Harris; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WEEKS: 

ae bill (S. 3704) for the relief of Charles Henry Harlow; to 

the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: 

A bill (S. 3705) granting an increase of pension to John P. 
Benes (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. SHIVELY: 

A bill (S. 3706) granting a pension to Martha Fitzpatrick; 

A bill (S. 3707) granting a pension to James M. Nelson; 

A bill (S. 3708) granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
Lansen (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 3709) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
Kretchmar (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 3710) granting a pension to Benedikta Hess (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan : 

A bill (S. 3711) for the relief of Henry La Croix (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BURLEIGH: 

A bill (S. 3712) granting an incréase of pension to Randall B. 
Williams; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OWEN: 

A bill (S. 3713) granting a pension to Neal England, alias 
Joseph England (with accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on ons. 

By Mr. BORAH: 

A bill (S. 3714) granting pensions to the surviving members of 
the Forsyth Scouts and to the widows of the deceased members 
of said organization; to the Committee on Persions. 

AMENDMENTS TO BANKING AND CURRENCY BILL. 

Mr. BURTON. I submit several amendments which I intend 
to propose to the pending banking and currency bill. They are 
brief, and I ask that they may be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the pro- 
posed amendments. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


54, line 16, strike out the eens 2 “$1, $2.” 
On 39 strike out subdivision K, as follows: 

K) authorize member banks to use, as reserve, Federal reserve 
notes or bank notes based on United States bonds to the extent that 


sor beard may find necessary.” 
page St 5 67 —— ont lines 5 to 8, 3 reading 
Aus bank may receive from the 88 banks as 
reserves, not — o one-half of each installment, rerik t paper as 
described in 3 4 properly indorsed and acceptable to the sald 


pagon 2 a7 and 38 strike out subdivision (c), as follows: 
8 for a period not exceeding 30 days (and from time 
5 renew such suspension for periods not exceeding 15 s), 
p reserve uirement specified in this act: 5 That it s ii 
establish a graduated tax u the amounts which the reserve re- 
quirements of this act man permitted to fall below the level berein- 
after oaae apocino, such tax to be uniform in its yore rg to all 
nks and to member banks required to the same reserves." 
On page 48, line 5 to 7 5 10 of the original bilk, p strike out the follow- 
me mor 


fix from month to Aay a rate which shall be la id 
— banks holding such : Provided, That 5 a — 


Rick 


8 page 67, 8 2 to line 24, strike out the following words: 
“No member bank shall extend directly or Indirectly the benefits of 
this system to a E Be bank, except upon written permission of 


the Federal reserve board, under penalty of suspension.” 2 
On page 67, se 18 to line 21, strike out the L words: 
y cent as thus provided, no member bank s on deposit with 


any nonmember a sum in excess of 10 per geet gn its own paid-up 
capital and surplus.” 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 
table and be printed. 
WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS—GEORGE M. BRADLEY. 
On motion of Mr. WARREN, it was 


Ordered, That leave be granted to George M. Bradley to withdraw 

F "Pitty eighth Congress, = thd sent aruating okt tecsoaae af 
-e n. m, granting an inc 

peoa to M. Bradley, no adverse report ha been 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL. 
A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, executive clerk, announced that the President had on this 


a 1 and —— act (S. 488) to authorize the sale 
and issuance of patent for certain land to H. W. O'Melveny. 


The amendments will lie on the 


t 


1913. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION—THE BANKING AND CURRENCY BILL. 


Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I rise to a question of 
personal privilege. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I much regret the neces- 
sity of presenting to the Senate a matter of a personal nature. 
It involves not only a wrong done me by the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Owen], but it involves also a serious breach of the 
privileges of the Senate. 

The Senator from Oklahoma made a speech in the Senate 
on Thursday. In the main it was a reply to my speech of 
that day. Very largely it consisted of a criticism of me 
and of my course, To that I did not object, because I was 
‘present to interrupt, to challenge, and to correct his state- 
ments as made. He yielded to me for the purpose from time to 
time, and I felt entirely satisfied with the result. Next day I 
looked for the matter in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp and found 
that Senator Owzrx had held ont the report. This, also, was 
proper enough to make correction of errors in grammar or 
expression, On Saturday I found the matter printed in the 
Reconp with such significant changes and such new matter as 
to constitute a misrepresentation of what the Senator from 
Oklahoma had said. 

I therefore move that the official reporters be directed to 
reproduce from their stenographic notes the report of what was 
actually said by Senator Owen at that time, and that the false 
portions be omitted. I ask that the corrected report be pub- 
lished in the next issue of the Record and in the permanent 
Recor in place of the misleading report. 

Before I concluded to take this step, I sent for the reporters’ 
‘official record which Senator OWEN had edited. I was informed 
that after editing it and securing a revised copy the Senator 
had withheld the original copy instead of leaving it with the 
reporters, I then sent the reporter to Senator Owen to ask 
for it. The reporter returned to me with the statement that Sen- 
ator OWEN did not know where it was. Later, Senator OWEN 
came to me and stated that he had thrown it into the waste- 
basket. I thereupon asked the reporters to reproduce from 
their notes certain parts of the speech. First, I asked for the 
complete speech, but was told that they were so rushed that they 
could not reproduce it. I then asked them to reproduce certain 
portions of it which seemed to me to be new. I selected two or 
three which in the Recoxp struck me as alterations, if not gross 
; perversions. I have one here. It consists of a whole paragraph. 
\It is new matter. It is an attack on me, and appears to have 
been delivered in my presence. As a matter of fact, it was not 
so delivered and is therefore a misrepresentation of fact as 
well as a falsification of the RECORD. 

I send it to the Secretary’s desk and ask that it be read. I 
will say that the official reporters have marked in blue pencil 
the portion to which I refer. 

The Srorerary. Reading from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
date Friday, December 12, 1913, on page 772, near the top of the 
| page. left-hand column: 

. The Senator from Nebraska is not justified in discrediti 

ble party action of his colleagues, so essential to party solidarity and 
party 5 by painting it as gag rule by secret, sinister caucus 
action. e perfecting of the Democratic plan in party conference 
was wise and fully justified. and it is regrettable to see a Senator 
elected as a Democrat from Nebraska joining with the Republicans in 
abusing the Democrats of the Senate in this unfair criticism, holding 
up the Democratic President to public scorn in an unwarranted accusa- 
tion, denouncing the Democratic House for a bad bill, almost every 
fundamental of which he then adopts. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, the whole paragraph is 
fictitious. It was written and inserted by Senator Owen the 
day after he made his speech. This paragraph is only one of 
the changes thus made. I shall not take the time of the Senate 
to refer to the others, and I have no desire to introduce per- 
sonalities into this debate of what ought to be a great discus- 

slon of an important measure. To write and insert in the 
Recor as a pretended part of a speech an attack on a Senator, 
or anyone else, is an abuse of the privileges of the Senate. 
Such instances in Congress are rare, I remember only one 
ease during my service in the other House, and that, on order of 
‘the House, was promptly corrected by expunging the false mat- 
ter, as I ask to have this expunged, as well as other false 
matter interjected and inserted in the report of the same speech 
by Senator OWEN. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the objection which the Senator 
makes to the interlineations in the remarks which I submitted 

December 11, 1913, and his very harsh description of that 
ge as being a falsification of the Recorp, and so forth, I 

o not think is justified by him, because the habit of Senators 
been by interlineations to make more clear the meaning of 
ose who addressed the Senate; and in this matter which is 
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complained of the only thing the Senator can justly feel 
wounded at is the practical reiteration in another form of what 
had already been stated, because I had said in the Senator's 
presence these words, and I call the attention of the Senate to 
them: 

He 

Referring to the Senator from Nebraska 


He advises us with great violence that we are coerced by some pow. 
erful and mysterious person exercising tyrannical power over us, and 

t we have been ordered not to change a letter of the bill coming 
over from the House, not to cross a “t™ nor dot an “1,” and yet in 
the same breath he tells us that we haye changed the bill until only 40 
per cent of it remains. 

What kind of consistency is this? When I challenge him to name 
the man who has intimidated every Democratic Senator except the 
brave Senator from Nebraska, “No; he will not.” The obvious mean- 
ing of the Senator is that the President of the United States has exer- 
cised tyrannical power over Senate of the United States, and has 
sent forth an edict that not a letter shall be changed in the House bill, 
not the crossing of a “t” nor the dotting of an “i” I say to the 
Senator from Nebraska that I regard it as poor party loyalty to mis- 
represent on the floor of the Senate the President of the United States 
and the titular head of the Democratic Party. 

The Senator was present when I said that. This interlinea- 
tion, which makes a summary of what I said, does not change 
the meaning of the language; and I was justified in putting into 
the Recorp what I intended to say, and I now put into the 
Recorp these words as expressing my opinion, and I shall take 
occasion, in answer to the Senator from Nebraska, to justify 
this opinion by the record which he has made in this matter: 

The Senator from Nebraska is not justified in discrediting the sensible 
party action of his colleagues, so essential to party solidarity and party 

nsibility, b7 ting it as gag rule by secret, sinister caucus 
eri ag The perfecting of the Democratie plan in party conference was 
wise and fully justified, and it is regrettable to see a Senator elected 
as a Democrat from Nebraska joining with the Republicans in abusing 
the Democrats of the Senate this unfair criticism, holding up the 
Democratic President to public scorn in an unwarranted accusation, 
denouncing the Democratic House for a bad bill, almost every funda- 
mental of which he then adopts. 

Mr. President, it can not be denied that every word of this 
is justified. As a matter of fact, I am justified in stating it 
now. ‘The Senator from Nebraska has undertaken to show 
that the party caucus action was gag rule. His own language 
in his own comments shows it. The Senator has constantly 
made reference to the action of the President, as if he were 
browbeating the Senate, trying to overwhelm the Senate with 
his power, trying to coerce the Senate, and keep them from 
changing this bill in the slightest particular—not to cross a 
“t” or dot an “i,” is the language of the Senator—and in 
that particular he has had support in that criticism of the 
President by a number of Republican Senators, That criticism 
was made of the President in the committee, and I then 
had occasion more than once to defend the President against 
that very charge. 

The Senator from Nebraska was elected as a Democrat. The 

people of Nebraska would not have elected him except as a 
Democrat; they believed he was a Democrat; they had a right 
to believe that he was a Democrat; and when a man accepts a 
position of trust as a Senator representing a party in a State 
he owes some obligation to the party organization. He ought 
not to indulge in unfair criticism of the President of the United 
States, the titular head of the Democratic Party, and especially 
ought he not to do it upon so unjust a charge. If he finds the 
President making a mistake, he ought to go to him as a friendly 
counselor and advise him where he is making a mistake; he 
ought to advise his party associates if they are making a mis- 
take; he ought to help guide them in the proper path; and if 
he can not do so, and he finds he can no longer cooperate with 
them, and that his opinions are so far from theirs that he can 
not cooperate with them, then he should withdraw from his 
party allegiance with them; but I do not think that, when he is 
elected as a Senator from Nebraska to represent the Demo- 
erats, he ought to criticize the Democratic Honse for its action 
in the way he has done, and I do not think he ought to harshly, 
criticize his party colleagues for their conference on this bill. 
In June the President of the United States, as the titular 
head of the Democratic Party as well as the President of the 
United States, made an appeal to the Congress—to the Senate 
and to the House of Representatives met in joint assembly. 
He said: 

There are occasions of public duty when those things which touch us 
privately seem oe small—when the work to be done is so 8 
and so fraught with big consequence that we know that we are not a 
liberty to weigh a st {t any point of personal sacrifice. We are now 
in the presence of such an occasion. Tt is absolutely imperative that 
we should give the business men of this country a 1 | and cur- 
rency system by means of which they can make use of the freedom ot 
enterprise and of individual initiative which we are about to bestow 
upon them. 

+ bd . » s 


Ld 
I have come to you, as the head of the Government and the 
sible leader of the party in power, to urge action now, while 


+ 
respon- 
there is 
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time to serve the country deliberately and as we should, in a clear air 
of common counsel. I appeal to you with a deep conviction of duty. 
I believe that you share this conviction. I therefore appeal to you 
with confidence. 


A yery short time afterwards certain of the citizens of Ne- 
braska, certain of the Democrats of Nebraska, who regarded the 
Senator as their representative, sent to him a petition as 
follows: 


Whereas President Wilson has wisely recommended to Congress the 
immediate passage of a currency measure carefully designed to pro- 
tect the people and honest business of the country against the pos- 
sibility of the money stringency now and always threatened by the 
powerful capitalistic combinations whenever just remedial! legislation 
seems probable or possible; and 

Whereas it is Imperative that the administration at this time receive 
the loyal support of all Democratic Members of the House and Senate 
in its great battle against greed and privilege, and for the common 
people: Therefore be it 
Resolved by the Democratic county central committee of Sarpy 

County, Nebr., That ali Democratic representatives in Congress 

and hereby are, called upon and earnestly requested to loyally and 

patriotically give unqualified support to the great administration meas- 
ures now pending before Congress relative to tarif and currency, and 
to defer until some future session of Congress the offering of amend- 
ments or criticism likely to delay, obstruct, or defeat the passage of 
either measure; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be immediately transmitted 


to our representatives in Congress, Hon. GILBERT M. HITCHCOCK and 
Hon, C. G. Lopeck, 
Adopted, July 19, 1913. 
B. J. MELIA, Chairman. 
Attest: 


W. D. SCHAAL, 
Secretary, Bpringfield, Nebr. 

The Senator from Nebraska, instead of respecting the urgent 
appeal of the President of the United States, the titular head 
of his party, who had a right to appeal to him, and instead of 
respecting the humble prayers of the Democrats of Sarpy 
County, who appealed to him in like manner, saw fit to rise 
upon the floor of the Senate and read into the Recorp this ap- 
peal of the Democrats of Nebraska and then treat it with con- 
tumely, and say that he was strongly opposed to any compre- 
hensive currency legislation during the present session—that he 
was strongly opposed to the appeal of the President of the 
United States. 

It may be said that any Senator has a right to oppose the 
President of the United States in any of the President's views. 
I think that general observation might be made. I do not think 
any Senator must be denied his liberty of conscience or his duty 
as a Senator to obey his conscience; but I do not think it is 
proper party loyalty to denounce the program of the President 
or to treat his Democratic associates in Nebraska in this 
fashion. 

He said: 

I have no idea that any emergency exists which will excuse Congress 
in railroading through a revolutionary measure such as has been intro- 
duced by my friend from Oklahoma [Mr. OWEN]. 

He goes on to give his reasons why he will not and should not. 

From that time the Senator from Nebraska has indicated his 
strong hostility to any action upon this matter. Only recently 
has he been willing to yield to the overwhelming sentiment of 
the country. When the chairman of the committee attempted 
to get hearings upon this matter and attempted to promote it, 
it was regarded as an indignity by the Senator from Nebraska. 

The chairman was told in a moment of passion that the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska was not going to be hurried in this matter; 
and the Senator from Nebraska found it convenient to go to the 
White Sulphur Springs and play golf while the chairman was 
extremely anxious to get action. 

That is an exercise, also, of a senatorial privilege, against 
which I may have no reason to complain; and yet when the 
House of Representatives and the whole country stand prac- 
tically unanimously behind the President of the United States 
in the demand for this reform, stand for speedy action; when 
it was easy to forecast that the banks of this country would 
stand silently waiting and hoarding their reserves and con- 
stricting credits with a view to knowing what this bill would 
be before they relaxed credits; when any man could have fore- 
seen that there might have been a serious stringency arising out 
of this condition, the Senator from Nebraska exercised his 
privilege of ignoring the appeal of the President, despising the 
action of the Democratic House, and when his own colleagues 
in the Senate met in conference and decided by a vote that they 
would take action on this matter and would go promptly to the 
performance of their duty, as requested by the President at the 
extra session of Congress, the Senator from Nebraska was not 
at all moved by their views. His independence of his party as- 
sociates is so great that he is not willing to listen to them. 
Then, after having had abundant opportunity to know how wise 
the action of the President was in advising this legislation, after 
having had abundant opportunity to know what the wisdom of 
the House action was, he still persists in this criticism. 


I remind the Senate now, and I take occasion to say, that in 
my judgment he is entirely unjustified in treating the House 
bill as being utterly unworthy. The House bill provided for the 
concentration of reserves. We have not materially changed the 
concentration of reserves in this bill. The House bill provided 
for the mobilization of reserves. We have not in any substan- 
tial way changed the mobilization of reserves. The House bill 
provided for elastic currency. We have adhered to the same 
important principle in this bill. The House bill proyided for 
an open discount market. We haye not materially changed the 
House provision in that respect. 

These four great fundamentals of the bill as passed by the 
House remain, and ought to remain. They were wise. They 
were justified. They were the soul of the bill. The House of 
Representatives deserves great credit for the bill which was 
passed there. The members of the House Banking and Currency 
Committee who conducted the Pujo hearings, and held the Glass 
hearings upon this matter, and assisted in drafting and putting 
the bill through the House, deserve the highest praise. and are 
not to be treated as haying discharged their public duty in an 
unworthy or discreditable manner. 

The Senator speaks of the House bill in derision, as a— 
sacred document * * of which, as I have said, we were forbidden 
to dot an “i” or to cross a “t” 

Mr. Owen. By whom? 

Mr. Hrrcncock, And which we were commanded to pass without a 
hearing and without much investigation. 

I criticized the Senator for that, and in summarizing my 
comments I referred to this, and I interlined the objectionable 
words. Perhaps it was a liberty. Perhaps it was not just as 
the Senator would have it. In interlining those words, however, 
I did not change the meaning of what I had said. 

I had said to the Senator that I regarded it as poor party 
loyalty to criticize the President. I repeated it in this para- 
graph which I made as a summary. 

If it be the custom of the Senate not to put in such inter- 
lineations, I am perfectly willing to abide by the custem, but I 
know that it is the custom to put them in. Senators have taken 
the liberty on both sides of this Chamber, I think almost without 
a single exception, of making the language of the Rrcorn speak 
the words they intended to speak, even if the reporter did not 
get the words exactly, or even if they did not say at the instant 
precisely the words they intended to say to represent their 
opinions, 

I do not think the Senate should be disturbed by a controversy 
of this character, however. I regret that the Senator felt so 
sensitive about it. I had a perfect right to criticize him. I 
have a perfect right to criticize him now, and I feel entirely at 
liberty to do so. He may feel that he has a right to criticize me, 
The Record was placed before him immediately, however. When 
I learned that he desired to know what interlineations I had 
made, I immediately went to him and told him what the inter- 
lineations were as far as I could. Now he has taken occasion 
to have it appear that I had falsified the RECORD. 

I put in the Recorp now some elemental truths that I desire 
to go into the Recorp, and I repeat every word to which the 
Senator objects. Now I ask the Senate to acquiesce in the wish 
of the Senator, to eliminate the words which are objectionable 
to him. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK.. Mr. President, I do not care to eliminate 
any words objectionable to me. That is not what I am asking. 
I am asking for the protection of the integrity of the Senate 
records. I desire to haye them appear as true records of what 
actually occurred here in the Senate. 

I have not any objection to any personal criticism the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma may care to visit upon me, providing he 
delivers it upon the floor of the Senate. I think it would be 
a serious evil, a great danger, if any Senator is to be permitted 
to put into the Recorp an attack upon a Senator not actually . 
delivered upon the floor of the Senate. 

I had not any objection when the Senator sought to degrade 
this discussion of a great question into a personal controversy 
between himself and me, and I have not any objection now, 
when this issue is raised, that he should seek to convert it into 
an issue involving the bill. The real issue here to-day is 
whether Senators are to be permitted to take the RECORD as 
made up by the official reporters and change it to represent 
something which was not said upon the floor of the Senate. 

I have referred to only one of the changes. It was not an 
interlineation. It was the insertion of 11 lines, in a separate 
paragraph, constituting a separate attack, and it is only one. 
There is another change there which involves the meaning of a 
colloquy that occurred between the Senator and myself when I 
interrupted him. He so changed his own language that my 
interruption appears to be absolutely out of place and ridiculous. 
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All I am asking for is to have the Recorp appear as it was 
made up by the very accurate official reporters at the time. 

As far as concerns the criticism which he visits upon me 
regarding my attitude toward the President and the House of 
Representatives, I may say a word to correct the inaccurate 
impression which the Senator from Oklahoma seeks to give. 
We have by common consent, in all legislative bodies, the privi- 
lege of criticizing a coordinate branch of the Government, when 
we think the public needs require it. Our criticisms should be 
respectful. I submit that not only has my criticism of the 
President’s attitude and his action been respectful, but my 
criticism of the House bill has been considerate. 

In order that this may be placed in the Recorp at this time, 
I desire to read two or three paragraphs from a speech which 
I delivered in the Senate on the 25th of November. 

Referring to the agitation for currency reform, I said: 


Possibly this condition of agitation and discussion might have con- 
tinued for some time had it not been for the action of President Wilson 
in bringing the matter before Congress, thus making banking and cur- 
rency reform an administration measure. In so doing, the President 
has merited and received the praise of the whole country. His 
wisdom and his courage in bringing this needed reform to a practical 
issue is to be highly commended. Nothing less than presidential in- 
genco would haye made banking and currency reform possible for some 
time, 

That does not look like a very serious attack upon the Prest- 
dent of the United States. I added: 


I yield this tribute to the President of the United States the more 
rendily because I have frankly opposed and criticized him when he 
urged hasty action, which I deemed dangerous. 

Now, concerning the statement just made by the Senator from 
Oklahoma, incorporated also in the misstatement which he 
caused to be inserted in the Recor», referring to the House of 
Representatives, let me read what I said about the House of 
Representatives: 

The bill before us reached the Senate on the 18th of September, 
having passed the other House after several months of discussion in 
committee, caucus, and in the full House. As I look upon it now, Mr. 
President, I am disposed to think it somewhat remarkable that the 
House succeeded in sending to the Senate so good a bill, considering 
the difficulties of the situation. In the first ce, it was formative and 
original legislation. It dealt with a difficult problem, which to some 
extent has puzzled the civilized world for many goere It was pushed 
through the House in a hurry. It is but fair to its authors to say that 
it represented much bard work, great study, and original thought. 
some extent, of course, it was an ađaptation of the Eu n system 
of a central bank, with such modifications as political exigencies and 
American institutions made necessary. 

I merely insert this in the Recond at this time, Mr. President, 
in order that it may be seen that I have observed a respectful 
and considerate attitude not only toward the President of the 
United States but toward the House of Representatives. I 
have criticized the bill; I have insisted on its amendment; and 
Iam glad to say that as the result of efforts made by myself and 
other members of the committee the bill has been enormously 
amended and vastly improved; and I am not here now to urge 
an unnecessary delay in its passage. I am in favor of an early 
vote. But those are not the issues of this controversy. The 
question is whether the Senate is to have its Rrcorp made up 
‘as the official stenographers make it up or whether it shall be 
made up as a Senator may determine to make it up by insert- 
ing matter which was not delivered upon the floor of the 
Senate, and I nsk for the adoption of my motion. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Nebraska. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Recorp will be so corrected. 


BANKING AND CURRENCY, 


Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that this 
evening at S o’clock, with the permission of the Senate, I shall 
submit some brief remarks on the currency bill. 

Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. I understand that the morn- 
ing business is closed; and in the absence of any motion to 
pant up the currency bill, I ask that it be laid before the Sen- 
a 

Mr. OWEN. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of House bill 7837. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 7837) 
to provide for the establishment of Federal reserve banks, to 
‘furnish an elastic currency, to afford means of rediscounting 
commercial paper, to establish a more effective supervision of 
‘banking in the United States, and for other purposes, 

| Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, the President 
in his message before the joint assembly of the House and Sen- 
jate made some remarks in reference to this legislation, which 
[I ask leave to print as preliminary to what I have to say in 
¡reference to the bill now pending, and from which I shall make 
some quotations. I ask leave to have it printed. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to, from the address of the President, is 
as follows: 


I turn to matters of domestic concern. You already have under 
consideration a bill for the reform of our system of banking and cur- 
rency, for which the country waits with impatience, as for something 
fundamental to its whole business life and necessary to set credit free 
from arbitrary and artificial restraints. I need not say how carnestly 
I hope for its early enactment into law. I take leave to beg that the 
whole energy and attention of the Senate be concentrated upon it till 
the matter is successfully disposed of. And yet 1 feel that the request 
is not needed—that the Members of that great House need no urging 
in this service to the country. 

I present to you, in addition, the urgent necessity that special pro- 
vision be made ‘also for facilitating the credits needed by the farmers 
of the country.. The pending 3 bill does the farmers a great 
service. It puts them upon an equal footing with other business men 
and masters of enterprise, as it should, and upon its passant they 
will find themselves quit of many of the difficulties which now hamper 
them in the field of credit. The farmers, of course, ask and should be 
given no special lay such as extending to them the credit of the 
Government itself. What they need and should obtain is legislation 
which will make their own abundant and substantial credit resources 
available as a foundation for joint, concerted local action in their own 
behalf in getting the capital they must use. It is to this we should 
now address ourselves. 

It has, singularly enough, come to 2 that we have allowed the 
industry of our farms to lag behind the otber activities of the coun- 
try in Its development. I need not stop to tell you how fundamental 
to the life of the Nation is the production of its food. Our thoughts 
may ordinarily be concentrated upon the cities and the hives of indus- 
try, upon the cries of the crowded market place and the clangor of 
the factory, but it is from the quiet interspaces of the open valleys 
and the free hillsides that we draw the sources of life and of pros- 

rity, from the farm and the ranch, from the forest and the mine. 

Yithout these every street would be silent, every office deserted, every 
factory fallen into disrepair. And yet the farmer does not stand upon 
the same footing with the forester and the miner in the market of 
credit. He is the servant of the seasons. Nature determines how long 
he must wait for his crops and will not be hurried In her processes, 
He may give his note, but the season of its maturity depends upon 
the season when his cro MARE lies at the gates of the market 
where his products are sold. And the security he gives is of a char- 
acter not known in the broker's office or as familiarly as it might be 
on the counter of the banker. 

The Agricultural Department of the Government is seeking to 
assist as never before to make ae, an efficient business, of wide 
cooperative effort, in ick touch with the markets for foodstuffs. 
The farmers and the Government will henceforth work together as 
real thers in this field, where we now begin to see our way very 
clearly and where many intelligent plans are 1 mee 4 pemg put into 
execution. The ‘Treasury of the United States has, by a timely and 
well-considered distribution of its deposits, facilitated the moving of 
the N 5 in the present season and prevented the scarcity of available 
funds too often experienced at such times. But we must not allow 
ourselves to depend upon extraordinary expedients, We must add the 
means by which the farmer may make his credit constantly and 
easily available and command when he will the capital by which to 
support and expand his business. We lag behind many other great 
countries of the mcdern world in attempting to do this. Systems 
of rural credit have been studied and developed on the other side of 
the water while we left our farmers to shift for themselves in the ordi- 
nary money market. You have but to look about you in any rural 
district to see the result, the handicap and embarrassment which 
have been put upon those who produce our food. 


Mr. SMITH of South Carolina. Mr. President, the President 

zes the need of legislation to enable the farmers and 

agriculturists of this country to finance their business. He 
said—and I quote his exact words: 

We must add the means which the farmer may make his credit 
constantly and easily available and command when he will the capital 
by which to support and expand his business. 

No stronger terms than these can be used; in this expression 
he covers completely the exact object which all financial legisla- 
tion, up to the present and including this bill, has striven to 
do for what is known technically as “ commercial ” business. 

The conditions under which the farmer produces his com- 
mercial commodities by the laws of nature are different from 
those of any other commercial productivity. By the very nature 
of things he is forced to a longer period of credit without any 
intervening marketable return. As the President says he is 
dependent upon the seasons which can not be forced during the 
period necessary for the growth, maturity, and harvest of his 
erops. A constant outlay is absolutely necessary. This time for 
the production of staple farm products averages from six to eight 
months. He, therefore, is forced by the unchangeable nature of 
his business to obtain his loans for this length of time. A 90-day 
loan either would have to be renewed under th present system 
or the farmer be forced to obtain it elsewhere than under the 
present proposed banking act. Under the conditions above set 
forth it means an accumulation of indebtedness, representing 
the cost of the production of his entire crop and the cost of har- 
vesting. This indebtedness, extending over a period of six or 
eight months, naturally becomes due and payable when his crop 
is ready for the market. Under present conditions he has to 
pay the highest rate of interest when be secures a loan for mak- 
ing his crop, and these loans becoming due when his crop is 
gathered and ready for the market, he is forced to sell prac- 
tically his entire production within a period of 30 to 90 days in 
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order to meet his obligations. Hence, he is handicapped both in 
the production and sale of his crop. 

His paper not being recognized as ordinary prime commercial 
paper is discounted at the highest possible legal rate, if he is 
able to obtain a loan at all, and then his crop, when ready for 
market, necessarily must be sold, regardless of the law of supply 
and demand in order to meet these obligations. In other words, 
the farmers of this country, in order to meet the obligations in- 
curred in producing their crops, have to put upon the market a 
12 months’ supply of farm products within 30 to 90 days. It is 
inevitable under such conditions that the purchasers or the buy- 
ers of these products, having to carry them for the next. 12 
months for distribution, discount the price and all expenses inci- 
dent to the risk incurred in carrying them, and then charge what 
profit they think sufficient to remunerate them. Therefore, as I 
have just said, the farmer is handicapped, both in the produc- 
tion and sale of his crops. It is to remedy this condition that 
the Government should address itself. 

The farm is an intimate and vital part, in fact, the essential 
part, of every nation’s life and prosperity. This is a trite saying, 
but none the less true, because so often repeated, and whatever 
tends to improve the conditions surrounding the farm, facilitate 
production, aid in supporting and expanding business, and as- 
sists in wise and profitable marketing, tends to the upbuilding 
and enrichment of the Nation. In view of the relation that the 
farm bears to every department of our life, every effort should 
be used to promote every facility for obtaining loans for the 
farmer sufficient for the production of his crop and for market- 
ing it to the best advantage. 

As said before, the farm differs from every other business. 
A day’s production from a mine is ready for the market to meet 
the expense incurred in that day’s production; the output of a 
lumber mill is ready at the end of the day for shipment and 
liquidation of the debt incurred in producing that day’s output. 
The same is true of the factory and mercantile business; in fact, 
every other form of commercial activity. And all of these have 
to wait upon the farm for their sustenance and comfort, and the 
farmer has to wait upon all of these to be served first in finan- 
ċial and commercial life. He has a right to demand recogni- 
tion, preeminent recognition, in the financial legislation of 
America. We do not belong to those nations of Burope which 
by hereditary influence or present condition, haye unchangeable 
class conditions. But we are Americans, under that form of 
government where every condition surrounding each and every 
vocation and avocation is of equal concern to the legislator and 
should be given its proper recognition in the laws pertaining to 
the general welfare. 

If the farmers of this country could secure six to nine months 
loans, at reasonable rates of interest, to produce their crops, the 
cost of production would be reduced materially; and when their 
crops are ready for the market be able to borrow upon these 
products for a sufficient length of time to permit the marketing 
of them to the best advantage, the greatest problem confront- 
ing the development and success of the agricultural interests of 
this country would be solved. In this bill some measure of 
relief may be looked for. It is provided that certain prime 
commercial paper is to be made the basis of currency issue, 
thus providing an addittonal, if temporary, increase in the 
circulating medium to meet the requirements of trade. This, 
of course, will tend to give opportunity for loans elsewhere than 
in our banking and currency system of sufficient length of time 
to meet the requirements of the farmers. Hence the farmer 
will be indirectly the beneficiary, perhaps, of a system in which 
he should have been the beneficiary directly. 

I am going to vote for the bill, believing that it is a first 
step in the right direction, with a hope and faith that from 
time to time there will be such amendments and modifications 
as the needs of the agricultural interests may demand. I fully 
appreciate that at this time there might arise some embarrass- 
ment, perhaps, with these time notes extended for a longer 
period than specified in this bill. On account of the adjust- 
ment of trade since 1865 up to the present day, perhaps would 
make it necessary that we do not introduce too great an inno- 
vation. Necessarily there must be change and readjustment, 
and these should be as easy and successful as possible. Re- 
serves are to be established, deposits and credits built up, gold 
and other securities accumulated, and the system gotten into 
working shape, and then perhaps—and I hope in the near 
future—the farmers of this country may find an adequate way 
of meeting all of their needs under the proposed system when 
established, amended, and developed. 

This bill also for the first time in our banking history recog- 
nizes real estate as a banking collateral. This also is of great 
benefit to the agricultural interests of the country. It makes 


‘possible the financial resources organized under this bill for the 


benefit of those who wish to realize upon their vested capital. 
Before this those who wished to use their landed property as 
collateral for its development were dependent upon such loans 
as they could negotiate outside the law governing national 
banks and the resources controlled by the national laws. This 
is one of the most important features of this bill and is a recog- 
nition of the value of the property upon which the entire Na- 
tion depends and upon which the farmer necessarily is de- 
pendent. 

The great cry has been “ Back to the farm.” The Agricul- 
tural Department is spending millions of dollars for the develop- 
ment of agricultural interests. All of this may avail something, 
but until agriculture is relieved from the financial handicap 
under which it is now laboring, until it is placed upon a financial 
footing with the other commercial and industrial activites of 
the country, the condtion now obtaining will become no better 
and the high cost of living become more acute as the years go 
by. It is idle to talk about getting young men of education and 
ability to engage in a pursuit in which credit and the means of 
obtaining it are doubtful and uncertain, and the products of 
which are forced upon the market, regardless of price, in order 
to meet the obligations incurred in their production. 

We do not realize, Mr. President, the fact that under the 
development of the means for education, for communication, and 
transportation young men of brain of this country have not 
developed the real wealth, which is the agricultural interest 
of the country. They are not going to subject themselves to a 
system which is not recognized in any financial or commercial 
legislation and.is left entirely to the caprice of those who 
desire to mulct the producer of the raw materials on the one 
hand and to raise the prices for their own benefit on the other. 
The middle man neither produces raw material nor does he own 
the factory that makes the finished product. Speaking of that 
very condition, President Wilson says: 

And yet the farmer does not stand upon the same footing with the 
forester and the miner in the market of credit; * * * the security 
he gives is of a character not known in the broker’s office or as 
familiarly as it might be on the counter of the bankers. 

In the same connection he said: 

Our thoughts may ordinarily be concentrated upon the cities and the 
hives of industry, upon the cries of the crowded market place and the 
elangor of the factories, but it is from the quiet interspaces of the 
open valleys and the free hillsides that we draw the sources of life 
and prosperity. 

This approaches poetry and reads splendidly and is an appeal 
for ultimate action, but it does not meet the crying needs that 
stand face to face with a thousand oppressed homes in America 
that furnish the food for the masses to eat and the clothes that 
they wear and who by the laws of Congress are relegated to such 
fortuitous chances as they may avail themselves of for securing 
the finances that make the life and prosperity of the Nation. 
The President was right. We have a right to demand that here 
in the beginning of the reformation of financial legislation the 
fundamental principles upon which every breakfast table is 
furnished and every man clothed in comfort shall be recognized; 
and those who produce these necessities should not be made 
the indirect beneficiaries of those laws of which they should 
receive first recognition. It is for this reason that the ancient 
ery of unrest all over the country comes up against the inequali- 
ties in wealth, and it is the most potent reason for the political 
unrest that characterizes conditions to-day. 

In the Jast 10 years the percentage of increase in agricultural 
products has been 97.1, while the increase in money circulation 
has been but 72.4 per cent, a difference between the relative in- 
crease of the two of about 25 per cent more in agricultural 
products than in circulating medium. When the fact is taken 
into consideration that a very small per cent of the entire capital 
of the country is used under our present system for the purpose 
of producing and marketing our agricultural products it will be 
seen how inadequate are the means for financing this great in- 
dustry and establishing confidence in its certain remuneration. 

The greater per cent of the actual capital of this country is 
concentrated in the great centers of trade and used for pur- 
poses of speculation and gambling in stocks, bonds, and even 
in agricultural products themselves, a use of capital which 
adds not one dollar to the material development and welfare of 
the country. It is for the following reason, among others, that 
I shall support the bill: It seeks to establish regional banks, to 
decentralize this dangerous concentration of capital in the few 
great centers of speculation and gamb ing, and to place the 
money of the country where those who are engaged in legitimate 
industry may secure adequate accommodations at all times. I 
favor the establishment of eight reserve banks, even though the 
accommodations that they may be able to extend to the indus- 
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tries in the regions in which they may be placed may not at 
first be as great as may now be received from some of the 
present reserve centers. But they will become the nuclei of 
the wealth of the different sections in which they are located, 
and, I believe, rapidly increase that wealth. With wise admin- 
istration, I predict the rapid development of the latent re- 
sources of these sections, resulting from the establishment of 
these reserve banks. 

Not only does this provision of eight reserve centers tend to 
decentralize capital and equalize conditions of opportunity in 
the country, but it will aid powerfully in the development of 
the latent resources of each region. It necessarily tends to 
make the capital of each of these sections nonmigratory. It 
retains the wealth of each section for the benefit of the section 
in which the wealth is produced; it makes the money of each 
section available for the development of the resources of that 
section; it so utilizes it that it may not be transferred to the 
great centers of speculation and gambling. I for myself would be 
willing to pay a higher rate of interest and suffer a temporary lack 
of capital in order to see these eight reserve banks established, 
believing, as I do, that they will ultimately result in the devel- 
opment of the undeveloped resources of the Nation and render 
an adequate accommodation as the years go by in the section 
where they rightfully belong and where they should be utilized. 

It is a monstrous proposition that right now watered stocks 
and bonds in our banks and financial centers are recognized as 
adequate collateral security for immediate loans, while agri- 
cultural paper, based on one of the very fundamentals of the 


wealth of the country—agriculture—is not recognized under our 


present law or in the pending bill, 

Under our present system all sections of the country have 
been but tributary feeders to the few financial centers, making 
possible the building up of the colossal fortunes of the few, 
rendering easy means for the shameful speculations which have 
disgraced our market places, and making possible the floating 
of colossal schemes that have destroyed competition, so essential 
to the healthy growth of our industries. They have drained 
from every quarter of the country the capital so sorely needed 
for the development of its vast and undeveloped resources. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. Root], in his wonderful 
analysis of this bill the other day, called attention to the fact 
that in the West and in the South there are yet vast undeveloped 
resources, and said that if we dared pass a provision in this 
bill that would give that undeveloped wealth the right to be 
capitalized and then developed we should inflate our currency to 
billions of dollars; in other words, rather than see the unde- 
veloped resources of this country developed, rather than see 
the sanguine hopes and aspirations of the young men and of 
the people of this country generally realized by furnishing them 
a safe and adequate means of financing those sections which 
stand so sorely in need of it, we must still adhere to the present 
system of a restricted currency, an inflexible currency, au arbl- 
trary curreney, in which the few can control the markets at 
their will and hold the country as tributary to them. 

This bill provides further that in times of emergency the 
assets of the country, the real wealth of the country, may be 
used as a basis of circulation, making the possibility of the re- 
currence of disastrous panics remote, if not wholly impossible. 
Should this bill establish confidence in the ability of cooperation 
of the Government and the bankers in meeting any emergencies 
that may arise, should it establish confidence in the fact that 
the credit of the vast resources of the United States shall be 
back of those who hold the currency of this country, plus the 
resources of our gold currency, the vexed problems that now con- 
front us will have passed, and we shall enter upon an era 
where each man, according to the real wealth he commands or 
that which he produces, shall find an adequate means of financ- 
ing his resources and relieve the conditions which now confront 
the oppressed. 

Mr. VARDAMAN. Mr. President, I have received a telegram 
this morning from one of the leading banks in Mississippi, which 
I desire to have read. 

I wish to say that I have great faith in the inerravcy of the 
common sense of the most. The judgment of all the people is 
more to be relied upon than the conclusions of any selected few. 
As a contribution to the general fund of information, and as an 
expression of opinion of a certain class of people vitally inter- 
ested in this currency question, I ask that the telegram I send 
to the desk þe read, which, as I have said, is from one of the 


largest banks in the State which I have the honor in part to 


represent : f 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
Secretary will read the e as Wees by the Senator 
from Mississippi. 


The Secretary read as follows: 
CANTON, Miss,, Decem 1913. 
Senator James K, VarpAMAN, ESPR PE 


Washington, D, 0.: 

We earnest! ae your support for bank control of regional banks 
in preference to Hitchcock amendment for Government control. Do not 
think it just to require banks to subscribe for stock and have no con- 
trol over investment. Do not believe banks of State will join Federal 
reserve associations with absolute Government control. 

First NATIONAL BANK. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrroncock]. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, at the close of the session on 
Saturday evening I was calling attention to certain features of 
the bill which did not seem entirely clear. It is evident that in 
the provision relating to the selection of directors, beginning 
at the top of page 16 of the print of December 1, material 
modifications must be made. 

The defects now appearing in the bill as reported by the six 
members of the Banking and Currency Committee headed by 
the chairman, the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen], are 
three in number: First, the complication which would arise in 
the election of directors. Provision is made for three groups 
of banks in each district or region. The number of banks of 
each group, if we may take an average of the whole United 
States based on the number of national banks, would be about 
800—312 is more nearly exact. It is provided that a list shall 
be prepared from which the selection is to be made, as upon 
the Australian ballot, giving a number of eligibles for appoint- 
ment. On the eligible list there would be 800 names. ‘There is 
a plan for preferential voting. Each elector of the 300 must 
give his first choice, his second choice, and his third choice. 
If there is a majority of the 300 on the first choice for one 
man, he would be elected a director of class A or of class B, 
as the case may be. It is absolutely impossible under any 
ordinary result of voting to obtain from 312 voters a majority 
on the first vote in an eligible list of 312. 

The bill then provides for a second choice, and if by the addi- 
tion of the votes for a candidate who is first choice and second 
choice there is a majority, that person is selected. That also 
is practically impossible. There is then a provision in the bill 
that the first, second, and third choice of candidates shall be 
aoe and the one having a plurality shall be considered us 
chosen. 

What would be the result of this in so large a number? A 

scattered vote. One with not more than 20 or 30 votes might 
be elected a director, and the rest of the choices would be di- 
vided among this very long list of 300. 
+ In order to make this bill more perfect, I suggest, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that there should be some system of nominations, so as to 
reduce the number of eligibles from one for each bank-to a 
number which will not be confusing to the electors in making 
their choice. Suppose one of these electors receives a list with 
800 names upon it; how can he wisely and carefully make a 
selection from so large a number? It is true that this part of 
the bill would be workable, but it would not be sensible. 

There are, however, two other features in the clauses of the 
bill relating to the choice of directors which are absolutely 
inconsistent and which would not work. The first is a provision 
that each group shall make a selection of a director of class B 
who is actively engaged in commerce, agriculture, or some 
other pursuit. In a manufacturing district presumably the one 
elected would be associated with some form of manufacturing; 
in a district where some other branch of business, such as min- 
ing or lumber, assumed predominance, a third director would be 
chosen from this class; but the three groups are to vote indis- 
criminately, while the provision of the bill, in lines 7 to 11, on 
page 16, is: 

Class B shall consist of three members, who at the time of their 
election shall be actively engaged in their district, respectively, in 
commerce, in agriculture, and in some other pursuit. 

Each of the three groups vote under that provision, It 
stands to reason that all three might very probably select a man 
associated with agriculture, or each one of the three might select 
a man engaged in commerce or in some other pursuit. That 
would be directly contrary to the substantive provision that the 
three classes shall be represented respectively; and in this meas- 
ure as it is now drawn there is no avoiding noncompliance with 
an essential provision of the bill, relating to the choice of 
directors. 

There is a third defect, which is more serious than either of 
the other two I have named. On page 17 it provides that— 


At a regularly called meeting of the board of directors of each mem- 
— bank in the district it shall elect by ballot one of its own mem- 
rs— 
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That is, a director— 


as a district reserve elector and shall certify his name to the chairman 
of the board of directors of the Federal reserve bank of the district. 
The chairman shall establish lists of the district reserve electors thus 
named by banks in each of the aforesaid three groups and shall trans- 


mit one to each elector in each group. 


It then provides, on pages 18 and 19, that the directors of 
classes A and B shall be chosen from this list. By the provision 
which I have read everyone on that list, whether a candidate 
for director of class A or of class B, is a director of a bank; 
and in lines 14 and 15, on page 16, there is a provision that— 

_ No director of class B or class C shall be an officer, director, employee, 
or stockholder in any bank. 

We may disregard the provision as to class O, because that 
does not apply; but, in the first place, there is an eligible list 
confined to directors; and, in the next place, there is a provision, 
positive in its nature, that no director of any of the banks shall 
be chosen as one of the directors of class B. This proposition is 
entirely inconsistent, and I do not see what can be done except 
to correct it. 

As I said the other evening, it is quite easy to see how this 
rather serious error crept into the bill. It is due to the erasure 
of certain provisions in the House bill contained on page 17, 
beginning with line 14. 

I desire to ask of the chairman of the committee, What are the 
powers of the Federal reserve agent? Is he to be the chief 
executive officer of the regional bank? The provisions of the 
bill do not seem to be entirely clear in this regard. I do not see 
the chairman present, and I should like if some other member 
of the committee will answer that question. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly; indeed I desire te ask questions of 
members of the committee. 

Mr. NELSON. I think the design of making one member of 
the board a reserve agent is for the purpose of making him cus- 
todian of the commercial paper that is presented for discount, 
and on which currency is sought to be obtained. I think if the 
Senator will examine other provisions of the bill in reference 
to the issue of notes by reserve banks, he will find that the com- 
mercial paper is to be deposited with the reserve agent, and I 
think it also contemplates that the reserve agent is to have 
control of the gold reserve. 

Mr. BURTON, That is clear. That is set forth here very 
distinctly. 

Mr. NELSON. So in a measure, if the Senator will allow me, 
while he is a member of the board of directors, he is the special 
representative of the reserve board here in Washington. He is 
the agent of the bbard here in Washington. He is the cus- 
todian of the commercial paper, of the gold, and of the reserve 
notes. : 

Mr. BURTON. But the bill goes further than that. In 
order that it may be clearly understood, I think I had better 
read what precedes the part I have already read: 

Three directors belonging to class C shall be appointed directly by 
the Federal reserve board, and shall have been for at least two years 
residents of the district for which they are appointed, one of whom 
shall be designated by said board as chairman of the board of directors 
of the Federal reserve bank of the district to which he is appointed 
and shall be designated by said board as “ Federal reserve agent.” 

So far as you can gather from the language of the bill, he 
has a dual capacity. He is to be Federal reserve agent, and 
as such is to have custody of the commercial paper presented 
for discount, and he has a number of other duties as the repre- 
sentative of the Federal reserve board, but the expression is 
used that he— 
shall be * * chairman of the board of directors of the Federal 
reserve bank. 

The bill goes on, later, fo state his qualifications, but does 
not state his duties as chairman of the board of directors of the 
Federal reserve bank. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio further 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. I think the purpose of that was simply to 
make him the presiding officer of the board—that is all; noth- 
ing more. He has no other powers except as the presiding 
officer of the board. He is, you may say, the chairman of the 
board; that is all. It gives him no special powers in his capacity 
of chairman. His special powers come to him in his capacity of 
reserye agent. 

Mr. BURTON. The defect in the bill, so far as I can ascer- 
tain from the examination I have given to it, is that it does not 


specify at all the powers of the chairman of the board or pro- 
vide an executive head. There are widely different grades of 
presiding officers. There may be one who is a mere parliamen- 
tarian, who presents motions that are offered in a parlia- 
mentary body, asks for a yote upon them, and decides on points 
of order. There are other presiding officers, especially in busi- 
ness organizations, to whom are given duties of a very compre- 
hensive character. Indeed, such an officer exercises a pre- 
ee influence in any board of directors to which he 
ongs. 


Now, what is intended? Is this Federal reserve agent to be 
simply a representative of the Federal reserve board, and merely 
a presiding officer over the nine directors; or is he the executive 
officer of the regional bank by reason of his position as chair- 
man of the board of directors of the Federal reserve bank? 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, he is only the chairman. The 
board of directors, under the charter of the Federal reserve 
bank, has the authority to elect its officers and to remove its 
officers at will. 

Mr. BURTON. I know that is true; but you start out with 
a provision under which, when they meet to elect their officers, 
they have a chairman already selected, designated by the Fed- 
eral reserve board. 

Mr. OWEN. They have. 

Mr. BURTON. What are his powers? 

Mr. OWEN. What are his duties as chairman? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

Mr. OWEN. To preside at the meetings and see that the 
proper records are kept. Those would be the natural duties 
of a chairman.. He does not of necessity constitute an execu- 
tive officer, as the president or cashier or teller; but the charter 
of the Federal reserve bank expressly provides that those 
officers shall be elected by the board of directors. The six 
directors of the bank, representing the banks, selected by the 
banks, of course, would exercise the power of naming the presi- 
dent, the cashier, the teller, and so forth. 

Mr. BURTON. It seems to me there are two defects here. 
In the first place, the duties of the chairman are indefinite. In 
the next place, it does not seem to me desirable that a director 
of class C, appointed by the Federal reserve board, should act 
in a dual capacity, both as agent of the Federal reserve board 
and as chairman of the board of directors of a regional bank. 
He could constantly say to his fellow members of the board: 
“T am here as the representative of the Federal reserve board, 
which can review your action, which can direct you to do this 
and to do that, and I am also chairman of this board.” It gives 
him an undue degree of power. In a way the duties are incon- 
sistent. He is standing over a regional bank, having custody 
of the commercial paper, seeing that they comply with the law, 
and at the same time he occupies the position of chairman, 
which gives him dominance as the manager of the bank. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio fur- 
ther yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 


Mr. OWEN. It was the policy in framing this provision that 
the Government should have a supervisory power that would 
be perfectly clear and would be vigorously enforced. The banks 
were given the right to select six members of the board in 
order that they might, by their vote, control and safeguard the 
funds which they were placing in these banks and would be 
administering in this way. The alternative proposition, the so- 
called Hitchcock amendment, gives five of the directors to the 
Government and only four to the banks, which of course would 
permit the banks merely to look on and see the Government ad- 
minister. We desired and thought it was necessary, in order to 
have the friendship of the banks to this system, in order to 
induce them to enter this system, to permit them to safeguard 
their own funds and to administer their own funds, under the 
scrutiny and safeguard of governmental supervision. There was 
the difference in the two points of view, the Hitchcock amend- 
ment and the Owen amendment. 


Mr. BURTON. I recognize the two different theories pre- 
sented by the two bills in question. After all, however, there 
is not so very much difference between them, except in theory. 
The so-called Hitchcock bill gives the appointment of five out of 
the nine directors to the Federal reserye board. This bill pro- 
vides for three classes of directors—the first three to be direc- 
tors of banks, the second three not to be directors of banks but 
to be chosen by the banks or their directors, the third to be 
chosen by the Federal reserve board. However, in.a proposed 
amendment to the bill a provision is added that the Federal 
reserve board shall have absolute authority to remove any ofi- 
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cial or director under that plan; that is, any one of the nine, 
whether one of class A or of class B or class C, can be removed 
by the Federal reserve board, as well as any subordinate officer 
or official who may be chosen. 

Arguments may be advanced on both sides of that question. 
The argument for the right of removal is that it gives entire 
control to the members of the Federal reserve board. It vests 
in them the determination of the policy of all the banks, and 
also gives them that intimate association with each of the banks 
which enables them to control their specific operations. On the 
other hand, there is the objection that no director subject to 
this comprehensive power of remoyal will feel free to act on his 
own initiative. 

I do not know that at this time I have the matured judgment 
to enable me to express a preference between the two, but that 
is not the objection I make to this provision. It seems to me 
ambiguous. In the first place, it does not sufficiently define the 
duties of the chairman. In the second place, it puts him in an 
inconsistent position. 

It is said that he is there to supervise the operations of the 
bank. What is he supervising? Why, if he is chairman, he is 
supervising himself. He is himself the head, in a very impor- 
tant sense the manager, of the bank, while the Federal reserve 
board select him to exercise powers on their behalf which have 
been termed here powers of representation of the board and also 
of supervision. 

I should like to ask the Senator from Oklahoma about a point 
of no very great importance, relating to the phraseology at the 
bottom of page 19: 

Three directors belonging to class C shall be appointed directly by the 
Federal reserve board and shall have been— 

The House provision was shall be 
and shall have been for at least two years residents of the district for 
which they are appointed. 

Under the wording of these lines, in case a man had lived, say, 
in Atlanta for two years and had removed to New York and 
lived there for 10 years, would it not be possible to appoint him 
one of the directors of class O in the regional bank at Atlanta? 

Mr. OWEN. I think, of course, that such a construction 
would be possible. The language would have been more aptly 
phrased to express its real meaning if the words “ immediately 
previous to appointment” had been inserted. 

The House bill would have permitted a man to move into the 
section, and then say he was a resident, and be appointed. This 
was intended to prevent that being done, in order that those 
who were appointed from a district should haye been bona fide 
residents there at least two years previous to appointment. I 
think the construction the Senator suggests might be possible; 
but any doubt on the point can be easily removed by inserting 
the words“ immediately previous to appointment.” 

Mr. BURTON. It seems to me those words should be in- 
serted; for, while it is hardly probable that the power of 
appointment would be abused, it would be possible to appoint 
as a director in a new district a man who had lived there for 
two years and who had been absent for a long time. 

On page 23, in line 20, in the provision for increase and 
decrease of capital, it is said: 

In case a member bank reduces its capital stock it shall surrender a 
proportionate amount of its holdings in the capital of said Federal 
reserve bank— ` 

Then it goes on— 


and in case a member bank poes into voluntary liquidation it shall sur- 
render all of its holdings of the capital stock of said Federal reserve 
bank and be released from its stock subscription not previously called. 


As the House bill was drawn it provided that the subscrip- 
tions to the regional banks should amount to a certain per- 
centage of the capital stock. The proposed amended bill filed 
by the six members including the honorable chairman bases 
the subscriptions to the stock of the regional bank on capital 
stock and surplus. After the words “capital stock,” in line 20, 
should not the words “and surplus” be added? 

Mr. OWEN. Mr, President, it would make it more har- 
monious with the matter of the subscription; but since it is 
not a very important matter, and since the surplus is not in- 
frequently modified by loss, it was not thought necessary to do 
it. It would make it a little bit more harmonious if it were 
done, because there is no great difficulty about changing the 
stock subscription. 

Mr. BURTON. It seems to me that you must have one theory 
or the other running consistently through the bill—either that 
of the House, basing the subscriptions to capital stock on your 
capital, or the other theory, that adopted by the Senate amend- 
ment, basing subscriptions on the capital stock and surplus, 
9 1 85 the same theory should be adopted in all portions of 
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Is any provision made for increased subscriptions in case of 
impaired capital, or is it intended that when the capital of a 
bank is impaired by losses—that is, the capital and the surplus 
as well—the bank shall then reduce its subscription to the 
regional bank? 

May I ask what is the theory regarding that? Suppose a 
bank has a capital of $1,000,000 and a surplus of $500,000, 
and the surplus of $500,000 is wiped out by losses. Is it contem- 
plated that the subscription to the regional bank shall remain 
the same or that it shall be diminished? 

Mr. OWEN. It was thought that in case of a reduction of 
surplus, which sometimes occurs, that would not be material; 
but if the capital stock itself were impaired it would be so seri- 
ous that in that contingency it certainly ought to be reduced. I 
think, however, there would be no objection whatever to agree- 
ing with the Senator that the word “surplus” might be prop- 
erly inserted. 

Mr. BURTON. If a regional bank has outstanding circulation 
based on bonds, must that circulation be increased or dimin- 
ished with fluctuations in capital and surplus? 

I think the Senator from Oklahoma answered that question 
last Saturday evening, but it might be well to have it clearly 
answered again. If a regional bank has outstanding circula- 
tion based on bonds, must that circulation be increased or dimin- 
ished with fluctuations in capital and surplus? 

Mr. OWEN. My answer to that would be that that is not 
contemplated by the bill; that the power was not given that 
these reserve banks might have the right of issuing their notes 
against the Government bonds, dollar for dollar, as in the case 
of national banks, but the amount of such bonds available is 
not over $40,000,000 for all these banks, and even that amount 
is constantly being absorbed by new national banks coming into 
the system. The probability is that after this bill passes a 
sufficient number of national banks will immediately absorb for 
circulation purposes whatever outstanding bonds there may be 
available, so that these Federal reserve banks probably will not 
get any of those bonds. 

Mr. BURTON. In other words, it is not intended to main- 
tain any equality of relation 

Mr. OWEN. Between the capital and the notes. 

Mr. BURTON. Between the capital of the bank and the 
amount of national-bank notes that it may issue based on 
United States bonds. 

Mr. OWEN. No; that relation was not intended to be fixed 
by this bill. 

Mr. BURTON. It is to be entirely independent. 

A rather more serious question arises in this connection. 
Is it contemplated that the banks issuing currency on the se- 
curity of United States bonds shall redeem them in the same 
manner in which provision is made for the redemption of Fed- 
eral reserve notes based upon commercial paper? 

Mr. OWEN. No; they would be redeemed in the same man- 
ner as national-bank notes. 

Mr. BURTON. The system continues as is now the case with 
national banks? 

Mr. OWEN. Precisely the same. 

Mr. BURTON, And their redemption is to be just the same 
as now? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, at some future time I may 
wish to make some remarks on that phase of the bill. Our cur- 
rency is already of too motley a character. 

Mr. OWEN. I will agree with the Senator very heartily 
that that is true, and I believe we ought to have a bill consid- 
ered by Congress looking to the unification of the currency. But 
this bill not being intended for that purpose it did not inter- 
fere with the existing system, but merely recognized it as 
existing for the purpose and adapted itself to the present sys- 
tem. I agree with the Senator that there ought to be a unifica- 
tion of our currency. 

Mr, BURTON. I shall be glad to have an expression from 
the Senator from Oklahoma, the chairman of the committee, 
as to whether he believes in taking early steps for the with- 
drawal or abolition of this national bank-note currency. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, speaking for myself alone, and 
not intending that my answer should represent the views of 
any other person, I say, most emphatically, yes. I think that 
this bond-secured currency known as national bank note cur- 
rency should be changed, and I should like to see it changed. 
We now have 7,500 of these banks. Each one has from 5 to 8 
plates, making a total of some 30,000 different plates from 
which our national bank note currency is printed. That makes 
the number of these forms of money, using it in the ordinary 
colloquial sense, exceedingly numerous, Therefore it is easier 
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to counterfeit. It would be better to have a smaller number 
of the plates. It would be much more economical. 

Since the Government of the United States is compelled by 
law of March 14, 1900, to maintain at par with gold these notes, 
it is obvious that the Government charged with that responsi- 
bility might wisely adopt a plan which would unify the notes 
and make them more easily and economically handled by the 
Government. 

Mr. BURTON. Is there not another objection to that cur- 
rency besides the complication Involved, namely, the rigidity of 
the circulation and the unnatural basis which bonds so formed 
constitute as a basis for circulating medium? 

Mr. OWEN. I think the element of rigidity is a serlous ob- 
jection to the issuance of paper money, but this, of course, has 
become a permanent part of our circulation; and, as far as the 
yolume is concerned, I think it could not be constricted without 
perhaps a serious contraction of credits, because credits are 
largely based upon these funds held as reserves in the State 
banks. 

Mr. BURTON. I am very much interested in the views of the 
Senator from Oklahoma on this subject, which I regard as very 
important. 

I should like to ask him another question. Does he not think 
that under our present currency system, with the national-bank 
notes outstanding, at certain seasons of the year we have a 
redundant or an unnecessary amount of currency? 

Mr. OWEN. I think at seasons of the year we have cur- 
rency that is redundant in a small degree, but at other periods 
of the year we have a serious scarcity of reserve money, and 
we have been compelled to permit the State banks of the coun- 
try to operate with a very small amount of actual reserves. 
They do not have much over 7 per cent of actual money re- 
serves, which is very small. In this system, which releases a 
portion of the reserve money now held by the central reserve 
banks and the reserve city banks, there would be released for 
issue under the terms of the bill a considerable amount of 
money, which would assist them to raise their actual reserves in 
cash to a higher figure, which, I think, the stability of the 
banking system requires. 

Mr. BURTON. Does not the fact that frequently, in times of 
strain, when the so-called autumn drain is upon us, the demand 
for moving crops and the products of our industries assume a 
magnitude greater than at other seasons of the year, that that 
in itself proves that in some seasons of the year we have more 
currency than we need? 

Mr. OWEN. No; I do not think so, because I think that the 
amount of currency whieh we have fixes a standard to which 
the country adjusts itself. When the country reaches a point 
where the limit of the reserves is required by the banks to be 
held in reach, then the letting of credit must cease, and the coun- 
try adjusts itself to whatever the condition is. It must adjust 
itself to the minimum there is. When the crops are in, as the 
Senator observes, there is a relaxation and a larger amount of 
currency than at other seasons, 

Mr. BURTON. Is there not, however, a certain tendency 
toward injurious enterprises and overspeculation arising from 
the use of that money in slack seasons of the year? 

Mr. OWEN. I think that the method of holding our reserves, 
by which a large part of the country reserves, 9 per cent of their 
deposits out of the 15, may be held in reserve cities, and where 
the reserve cities may hold a part of the reserve required of 
them: in central reserve cities, has a tendency to pyramid these 
surplus funds in the central reserve cities; and since they are 
compelled to earn interest it does lead, I think, to speculation 
in stocks and bonds almost unayoidably, because the banks in 
the central reserve cities are compelled to keep these funds 
where they can earn interest, and they are compelled also to 
keep them where they can get quick cash in case of a demand 
from their depositors. 

4 Mr. BURTON. But without this reserve system would not 

the mere existence of a currency redundant at certain seasons 

— the year tend to promote speculation and injurious expan- 
on? 

Mr. OWEN. I think that these funds being held by the 
banks, who always anticipate and who know what the demand 
is going to be upon them very soon, they hold the funds avail- 
able for the demand when it comes on in the due course of busi- 
ness. The high point is generally reached in the latter part of 
‘January and February. Then the money begins to flow out after 
the seasonal demands of the country, and reaches a low point 
‘along in the summer. Then when the crops are garnered, har- 
‘vested, and marketed the accumulation of funds gradually takes 
place until the high point is reached again In the latter part of 
January, 


Mr. BURTON. Of course, there are outside alternations and 
demands for currency, and for credit as well, in business 
activities. 

I maintain, and I think it is of very vital importance. that any 
eurrency system which does not provide with equal care for 
contraction as well as for expansion is fatally defective. There 
exists a prevalent opinion that every act either of legislation or 
of policy should look toward expansion, with the idea that 
plenty of money means prosperous times, the employment of 
labor, and favorable conditions; but it seems to me that that 
view entirely ignores the fundamental questions relating to the 
uses of currency—that is, that it should respond to demands 
made by the varying activities of trade. In different seasons of the 
year the amount of credit extended, the needs of trade, and con- 
sequently the demand for currency, differ very widely, so that 
you never will have a perfect system until we provide for 
proper contraction. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I should like to say to the Sen- 
ator that I very keenly appreciate the importance of contracting 
any expanding currency. Any inflation which means an undue 
and unrestrained enlargement of the currency, an enlargement 
beyond the needs of the country, an enlargement which leads 
of necessity to speculation, I think would be most injurious, and 
against such a method I should strongly protest. In this bill, 
however, we have undertaken to safeguard the currency known 
as the Federal reserve notes against undue inflation and to pro- 
viđe for its automatic contraction. Perhaps the Senator has not 
clearly in mind all the means by which we have endeavored to 
accomplish this, and if he will permit me, I would venture to 
acquaint him with some of them. 

Mr. BURTON. I shall be very glad to hear them. I called 
attention to that matter the other day. 

Mr. OWEN. In the first place, none of these Federal re- 
serve notes could be emitted unless there was a commercial 
demand from individuals applying to a member bank for cur- 
rency which they did not have. If they had abundant currency 
in the bank they would obtain the currency they need from the 
funds which the bank has. Ordinarily a citizen applies for 
credit rather than for currency. Ordinarily a citizen simply 
wants a credit in the bank upon which he can check to pay his 
bills and pay the demands upon him. But if he really needs 
currency he would go and apply to the bank for currency, to be 
used by him in passing the currency from hand to hand among 
those who pick cotton perhaps, or those who want currency and 
not banking credit. If the bank has exhausted its supply of 
ordinary currency, consisting of legal-tender notes, gold, gold 
certificates, silver certificates, fractional currency, and national- 
bank notes, in such a contingency the citizen would then appeal 
to his bank to obtain additional currency from the Federal re- 
serve bank. So the first check upon the infiation of these Fed- 
eral reserve notes must be the commercial demand of the citi- 
zen who needs Federal reserve notes, because there is no avall- 
able currency of the ordinary kinds which he might use. 

That is the first check. The next check is that the member 
bank must apply to the Federal reserve bank for such notes. 

The third check is that the Federal reserve bank must agree 
to supply such notes, because if the Federal reserve bank has 
in its vaults an abundance of the ordinary kinds of money it 
would furnish the ordinary kind of money and not go to the 
considerable expense of taking out Federal reserve notes against 
securities. That is a third substantial check. 

The fourth check is the consent of the Federal reserve agent, 
who represents the United States Government, who represents 
the publie interest, and who would realize that it would be an 
unwise thing to expand the currency when there was an abun- 
dance of currency which was available. So his consent must 
be obtained. 

Then the provisions of the Iaw must be complied with requir- 
ing the Federal reserve banks to place with the Federal reserve 
agent, in his possession, commercial bills of a qualified class, 
having not exceeding 90 days to run; and as those notes fall 
due they must be paid in money, unless the Federal reserve 
bank again gives its approval and again takes other securities 
in lien of those. 

In addition to that, there is 383 per cent gold reserve required 
against these notes, which is another additional and important 
check, because obviously the amount of gold which would be 
available by the Federal reserve bank would measure absolutely 
the extent to which such notes could be emitted. 

But there is another check beyond that. In addition to all 
these which I have enumerated, the demand of the individual 
citizen, the consent of the member bank, the approval of the 
Federal reserve bank, the approval of the Federal reserve 
agent, the putting up of these commercial bills, and the putting 
up of 83% per cent in gold, the Federal reserve board has the 
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authority to refuse to have these notes go out, even if the con- 
sent of all these parties has been obtained. But besides that, 
the Federal reserve board has an automatic method of control 
by fixing a rate of interest upon these notes as notes; and that 
may be fixed at whatever figure they see fit, in order to have 
the working of the plan automatic. It was thought wise to 
leave the adjustment in the hands of the Federal reserve board 
when they should study the system and ascertain what would 
be a proper rate of interest to prevent any improper expansion. 

In addition to that there is another safeguard, and that is 
the right of the Federal reserve board, and I may say the duty 
of the Federal reserve board, to determine the rate of interest 
which would be charged by the Federal reserve board upon 
loans extended by the Federal reserve bank, which would 
include these Federal reserve notes that might be loaned to 
member banks in case of a stringency for currency. 

There is still another safeguard. It is the safeguard of a 
sound public opinion, because this country has long since deter- 
mined upon the wisdom of stability in its commerce and finance. 
This legislation is in response to a direct demand of public 
sentiment in the United States requiring an end of financial 
panic and to the financial stringencies which have so sadly 
shaken our institutions of credit and so often resulted in the 
complete dislocation of our commercial, financial, and indus- 
trial affairs. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I am greatly obliged to the 
Senator from Oklahoma for his statement, and I recognize that 
this measure contains many provisions based on sound principles 
of banking. 

As I understand it, there is one other check—that these notes 
can not be paid out except by the bank on whose account they 
are issued, which seems to me quite as effective as any. 

There are, however, two or three questions about the system 
that I regard as very doubtful, to say the least. One is whether 
the gold reserve is sufficient. Perhaps only experience can 
answer that, but it is below the average usually employed, and 
in this country that question is complicated by the very con- 
siderable amount of paper money now outstanding. So the 
problem is more serious with us than in other countries which 
have a unified paper currency or a smaller volume of it. 

I do not believe very cordially in this idea of a tax on notes. 
What is the object of a tax on circulating notes of issue? Is 
it to provide revenue for the Government or is it to impose a 
certain check on inflation? If it is for revenue for the Gov- 
ernment it is useless, because it takes out from the resources 
and funds of the banks a certain sum, equivalent to the amount 
of the tax, which diminishes the surplus paid to the Govern- 
ment by an exactly equal amount. If it is as a check on infia- 
tion there may be some benefits which will accrue, but that 
check can be secured in another way by reserve requirements. 
I believe there is a proposition pending under which a tax 
shall be imposed when the reserve falls below a certain figure. 

Now, you have the discretionary power to impose a tax on 
circulating notes of issue. What is the inevitable result of 
that? The borrower pays that tax. Very likely he pays more 
than the amount of the tax, because the expense is passed on 
to him with an increased percentage. But if you have a tax on 
deficiency of reserves it gains all the benefit which could pos- 
sibly be given by a tax on the notes. It provides a brake on 
undue expansion and in every way stimulates caution. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. OWEN. I wish to say to the Senator that we have pro- 
vided both plans, the tax upon the reserve banks being left for 
the discretion of the Federal reserve board, because we thought 
it could exercise it more judiciously than it could be forecast 
in a concrete statute. 

The method of the Imperial Bank of Germany, the Reichs- 
bank, is to have a fixed 5 per cent tax on the Reichsbank notes, 
which are emitted against commercial bills. That has been in- 
tended to prevent the possibility of expanding those notes to 
excess. But, in addition to that, we have also adopted the plan, 
which the Senator approves, of providing that the Federal re- 
serve board may fix a tax upon the reserves where they go 
below the required figure, the figure fixed by law. So they may 
use both. 

Mr. BURTON. It would seem to me that one method fixed 
by statutory law and universally adhered to would be better 
than to leave this to discretion. Here there is room for a wide 
variance of opinion. Emergencies may arise making it desir- 
able that discretion should be used, so that regulations will be 
different at one time from another. But any uncertainty as to 
what the regulations shall be makes a certain amount of con- 


fusion and makes it impossible to calculate perfectly just what 
may be done. 

I desire to pass from that subject to another. The payment 
of deposits of failed banks is restricted to depositors in national 
banks. Will not this be alleged as a reason why State banks 
should not join? 

I do not desire at this time, Mr. President, to argue the 
question of the desirability of any guarantee of banking de- 
posits. I do not at all approve of that proposition. But is a 
plan of this kind fair and feasible which includes the guarantee 
merely of deposits of national banks and excludes State banks? 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Ronmsox in the chair). 
Doos the Senator from Ohio yield to the Senator from Okla- 

oma? b 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. OWEN. Im reality the banks would join this system, I 
take it, because it would give stability to the banking system 
and protect them against stringency and against panic. This 
provision might be enlarged, as the Senator suggests, so as to 
embrace the member banks instead of national banks. I think 
it is a debatable point as to whether it would not be better to 
read “member banks” rather than “national banks.” If left 
as it stands—“ national banks”—it will probably have the 
effect of inducing some of the State banks to become national 
banks in order to have the benefit of this insurance fund. But 
I think it is a debatable question as to whether one or the 
other is the better. It was finally agreed upon as it stands, but 
with some division of opinion on the question. 

Mr. BURTON. May I ask the Senator why he believes the 
national bank should be included and not the State bank? What 
is the main reason? 

Mr. OWEN. The reason would be to induce the State banks 
by this larger measure of security to become national banks. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. May I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Then I might say, Mr. President, that in 
addition to that the United States Government has the inspec- 
tion of national banks, and they would have a more thorough in- 
spection, and it might be that they would regard national banks 
as solvent 

Mr. BURTON. It is not understood under this system that 
any State bank institution which comes in shall submit to the 
Same regulation regarding examinations as national banks. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It can, however, accept State examination, 
if it desires. 

Mr. OWEN. It is provided in the bill that State examinations 
may be, accepted by the board, but I think the Senator has just 
ground to criticize the form of the bill in having this apply 
only to national banks. In my own personal judgment I should 
think it better to have it as a member bank. 

Mr. BURTON. As for the statement that there is some dis- 
tinction between the two as to who may accept the examina- 
tion, it seems as though that would be an objection to the whole 
plan of admitting State banks. If you are going to bring them 
in here, they certainly should meet the same standard of sol- 
veney that belongs to the national banks. 

It certainly would not do to give to one set of banks the ad- 
vantages of this system, which it is expected will be so very 
beneficial. It would not be fair to compel one class of banks to 
submit to very searching examinations and force them to comply 
with certain rules relating to stability and solvency, and by the 
same law allow another class to come in and be exempt from 
those regulations. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. OWEN. Another reason which I think affected this deter- 
mination was that the State banks have some advantages over 
the national banks. They can do certain things which the 
national banks can not do. There are 18,000 of the State banks 
and only 7.500 of the national banks, and the larger number of 
the State banks appears to be due to their having some advan- 
tages over the national banks. It was therefore thought not 
undesirable to give the national banks some little advantage in 
this matter to offset the advantages which the State banks have 
which are going to be admitted into this system upon equal 
terms with the national banks. 

Mr. BURTON. I would like to ask where the fund collected 
under this provision is to be deposited? A certain percentage 
of the profits of the regional banks is to be set apart for this 
purpose. It is to be hoped, of course, that months and years 
will elapse before there will be any draft upon it. In the mean- 
time where is it intended that it shall be deposited? y 
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Mr. OWEN. I take it, Mr. President, that the fund would be 
deposited, under the rules and regulations of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, in the subtreasuries of the United States until 
it is available. ; 

Mr. BURTON. With the Secretary of the Treasury? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes. 

Mr. BURTON. He might redeposit it. 

Mr. OWEN. He might place it with the proper banks. 

Mr. BURTON. With the regional banks? 

Mr. OWEN. It is fully safeguarded in the vaults of the sub- 
trensury of the United States for safekeeping until it is ready 
to be turned over. 

Mr. BURTON. This is one of several instances in the bill 
where provision is made for the accumulation of funds, and yet 
nothing is said about what disposition shall be made of them. 
What would be the rule of precedence as to apportionment in 
ease of the successive failure of several banks, in the event that 
the fund is insufficient? Suppose bank A fails in the month of 
January, bank B in the month of April, and bank C in the month 
of July, and in the process of liquidation the amount of losses 
to the depositors is first ascertained in the case of bank O, which 
failed last, or of bank B, which was the second to fail—what 
rule would be adopted under this provision as to the division of 
the funds? 

Mr. OWEN. Is the Senator from Ohio making reference now 
to the depositors of member banks of some particular Federal 
reserve bank to ascertain how this insurance fund might be 
applied? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

Mr. OWEN. I should say that it would be naturally in the 
order of time; but I remind the Senator from Ohio that the 
amount of losses to the depositors of national banks for the last 
15 years has been a negligible quantity, and that the earning 
power of these banks, which should be from ten to fifteen mil- 
lion dollars a year at a yery modest estimate, would be more 
than enough to meet any exigency that might by any possibility 
arise under this new system, which will be a more stable sys- 
tem than was the old system. Therefore we have no reason to 
apprehend any such losses as the Senator from Ohio seems to 
contemplate as possible. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, it is always well to look on 
the cheerful side; that is a general proposition; but when we 
are providing for contingencies which may transpire, it seems 
to me we should take into account all possible eventualities, In 
the years 1893 and 1895 a very large number of national banks 
failed. My recollection is that in the year 1893 the number 
was something over 200 and in 1895 somewhere between 100 
and 200. It is, of course, our most earnest hope, and I should 
like to say our confidence, that so many failures will not again 
occur; but in a provision of this kind it will not do to entirely 
ignore the history of the past or the possibilities of the future. 
A season of serious depression might occur; a number of national 
banks might fail and the liabilities be very large. It does not 
seem to me that a provision of this kind is sufficient unless it 
provides for every possible or, at least, probable situation. 

And here I should like to ask another question. Is it in- 
tended that this fund shall be a general fund for all regional 
banks, or is it to be a fund for the particular region in which it 
is accumulated? 

Mr, OWEN. Mr. President, I understand that it relates only 
to each particular regional bank, each bank having its own par- 
ticular fund. It is not a general fund. 

Mr. BURTON. I think the general impression is that it was 
to be a general fund for all insolvent banks in whatever district 
located. 

Mt. OWEN. ‘That impression has not been justified by the 
language of the proposed act. 

Mr. BURTON. The provisions are on pages 25 and 26 of the 
print of December 1. 

Mr, OWEN. On page 20 it simply says: 

For the benefit of depositors in failed national banks. 


Mr. BURTON. Does not that include all national banks? 

Mr. OWEN. I think it would refer to failed national banks 
which were members of the particular reserve bank which 
accumulated such a fund. 

Mr. BURTON. I can hardly agree with the Senator from 
Oklahoma in regard to that. At least I do not think it is clear 
that such is its meaning. The provision is general; it reads: 

And of the remaining one-half 50 per cent shall be paid to the United 
States— 

Paid to the United States— 


as a franchise tax, and 50 per cent shall be paid to the United States, 
as a trustee for the benefit of depositors in failed national banks. 
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Mr. OWEN. I will say, Mr. President, that I think it would 
be quite proper to insert the word “all,” so as to leave no doubt 
about it. 

Mr. BURTON. That is to make the accumulation from every 
district one fund. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator was explaining what the language 
was intended to mean when it was drafted, but I believe it 
would be better to have it as a common fund, because in that 
case it would perhaps serve in some instance where otherwise 
it might not be sufficiently large to take care of a failed bank. 

Mr. BURTON. I think that would be better. 

Mr. OWEN. The interpretation put upon the language by 
the Senator from Ohio not being what I have thought it would 
be, I should prefer to adopt the interpretation of the Senator 
from Ohio, and to have the word “all” inserted, so as to relieve 
it of ambiguity. 

Mr. BURTON, It would seem to me, Mr. President, that that 
is what it now means. It goes on to say: 

The money to be kept in and losses from failures— 

It does not say in any particular region— 
to be paid from it as a depositors’ insurance fund under a division ef 
the Treasury— 


Which, again, looks toward a general provision— 
to be constituted - 
oredr 5 bend — 55 irene regulations as may be i 

Mr. BRADY. I should like to ask the Senator on what page 
of the bill is that language found? 

Mr. BURTON. On page 26 of the print of December 1; the 
one which contains the House bill as a basis, with certain 
erasures and interlineations. 

The next question relates to page 27, section 8, where this 
provision is found: 

Sec. 8. Any bank incorporated by special law of any State or of the 
United States, or organized under the general laws of any State or of 
the United States, and having an unimpaired capital sufficient to entitle 
it to become a national banking association under the provisions of 
existing laws, may, by vote of the shareholders owning not less than 
Ai cent of the capital stock of such bank or banking association, 
wi the approval of the Comptroller of the Currency, and actin 
through a committee, organize a national banking association wi 
any name 5 Lest es by the said comptroller and transfer its business 
to such national banking association: Provided, however, That said 
acts are not in contravention of the State or local law. 

What follows is not perhaps pertinent to the inquiry. Why 
is this proportion, which is now two-thirds, changed to 51 per 
cent? Is it with a view to inviting State banks and making 
it 22 for them to come into this system than under the pres- 
ent law 

Mr. OWEN. The House bill as it was drawn contemplated 
that 51 per cent of the stock of a bank could determine its 
course of conduct, and the matter was put into the bill in that 
way so as to enable any bank that desired to transfer its busi- 
ness to do so, and to do it easily, with as little dislocation as 
possible. 

Mr. BURTON. And to make the percentage of stockholders 
as required less, it is reduced from 66% to 51 per cent? 

Mr. OWEN. It simply was to be neither more nor less, be- 
cause I know of no fixed precedent upon this particular ques- 
tion. If the State law does not permit it, of course it would 
not be possible. It was only giving the consent of the United 
States, so far as the United States was concerned, that such 
persons might organize a national bank under the provisions of 
the section and transfer their business to such a bank if they 
saw fit, upon 51 per cent of the stock voting for it, if the State 
or local law did not forbid. 

Mr. BURTON. Then do I understand that the Senator from 
Oklahom:. concedes, as a principle of law, that a State bank 
could not become a national bank without the consent of the 
State law? 

Mr. OWEN. I think that, as a principle of Jaw, a State bank 
could not become a national bank at all under the existing stat- 
ute, It would be necessary to apply for a charter, and some- 
body would have to apply for it. That charter would have to be 
granted in the usual way. Ordinarily five persons join together 
and ask for a charter from the comptroller's office. After they 
have complied with certain requirements the charter is issued 
to them. There is no provision which I know of that permits a 
State bank to become a national bank except in the way men- 
tioned in the method of procedure. 

Mr. BURTON. Does not this, however, contemplate the 
maintenance of the organization, the continuance of the same 
directors, and a transfer from one system to the other, with, 
as I say, maintaining the old organization as it was? 

Mr. OWEN. It simply permits them to become members of 
the new bank if they see fit to do so. Fifty-one per cent of the 
stock can bring that about in any contingency, unless there 
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should be a State law against it; and that is provided for in the 
section. 

Mr. BURTON. In line 22 of page 28 I find this language, 
reading it as it appeared in the House bill: 

Sec. 9. That from and after the passage of this act any bank or 
banking association or trust company incorporated by special law of 
any State, or organized under the general laws of any State or of the 
United States, may make ee rate to the Federal reserve board here- 
inafter created for the right to subscribe to the stock of the Federal 
reserve bank organized or to be organized within the Federal reserve 
district where the applicant is located. 

The preceding section, section 8, as it is in the proposed 
amended bill, points to a change of organization from a State 
bank to a National bank. Section 9 looks to the subscription 
to the stock of the regional bank by a State bank and such 
steps as shall make a State bank a member of the new system. 
Now, why are the words in the House bill “or banking associa- 
tion or trust company ” stricken out of the amended bill? 

Mr. OWEN. For the reason that in the definitions in section 
1 the term “bank” is made to cover those institutions. 

Mr. BURTON. It is not meant to exclude trust companies, 
then? 

Mr. OWEN. Not at all; it includes trust companies. 

Mr. BURTON. Yes; I see that in lines 5, 6, 7, and 8, on 


page 1. 

Mr. O'GORMAN. If the Senator from Ohio and the Senator 
from Oklahoma will pardon the interruption, in line 5, on the 
first page 

Mr. BURTON. I recognize that. 

Mr. O’GORMAN. It is provided: 

Wherever the word“ bank” is used in this act the word shall be held 
to include State bank, banking association, and trust company. 

Mr. BURTON. I see that that makes it possible to strike 
out those words from section 9. 

What is meant by the expression “ organized under the laws 
of the United States”? To what institutions does that refer— 
to those in the District of Columbia and the Territories? 

Mr. OWEN. Those in the District of Columbia were es- 
pecially in mind, and also the banks that might be organized 
under the laws of the United States in Porto Rico or Hawaii, 
if there were such. 

Mr. BURTON. It has no other significance, but is intended 
merely to include banks in portions of the country or its 
colonial possessions which are outside of State law and under 
the jurisdiction of the national law? 


Mr. OWEN. That was the purpose of it. 
Mr. BURTON. On page 28, lines 6 and 7, there is this 
proviso: 


ed, however, That said acts are not in contravention of the 


Provided, 

State or local law. 

Why should this reservation appear in the preceding section 
and not in section 9? The preceding section pertains to a 
change in the form of organization from a State bank to a na- 
tional bank, while this section, as I have already said, relates to 
membership by a State bank in this new system. Why is not a 
reservation of that kind equally as necessary in this section as 
in the preceding section? 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I will reply to the Senator that, 
in my judgment, it is not necessary in the preceding section. 

Mr. BURTON. That is, it goes without saying? 

Mr. OWEN. It is merely put in as a courteous observation. 
In reality I do not think it is actually necessary, because no 
State bank having its charter under a State law could violate 
the law of its own being. It was thought well, however, to put 
it in to show that there was no purpose on the part of Congress 
to disregard the local State law, but merely to give its assent 
provided the State law permitted it to be done. 

Mr. BURTON. The question may arise, though it is probably 
not of very great importance, particularly under that intimation 
that it is not necessary, why, if it is inserted in one section, 
should it not be inserted in another? 

A question of some considerable importance arises from the 
fact that the regional banks will presumably provide banking 
facilities for a number of States. Suppose a bank is organized 
in a district containing six or eight States, each with different 
usury laws, what usury laws will prevail; or is it the idea of 
this bill that the State usury laws shall not affect the rates 
which may be charged? 

Mr. OWEN. I assume that the State usury laws would apply 
to the State banks. 

Mr. BURTON. I am referring to the rates charged by 
regional banks. 

Mr. OWEN. The State usury laws would not apply to a Fed- 
eral reserve bank. Of course, as a practical matter, the rates of 

Interest charged by the reserve bank would be so much lower 


than the rates ordinarily contemplated by the usury laws that 
the possibility of conflict is hardly to be contemplated. 

Mr. BURTON. Then the Senator from Oklahoma puts on 
this provision of the bill the interpretation that the State usury 
laws do not apply and are not binding on any regional bank? 


Mr. OWEN. I think they are not; they would not be under 
the decisions in the case of the national banks where State laws 
do not control the national banks. That is on the theory that if 
they did, the States could eliminate the national-bank system by 
imposing such restrictions as they saw fit. 

Mr. BURTON. In the clause beginning in lines 21 and 22, 
on page 30, occurs this language: 

Such banks, and the officers, agents, and employees thereof— 

What does that refer to—member banks or Federal reserve 
banks? 

Mr, OWEN. On what page is that? 

Mr. BURTON. That is on page 30, and seems to refer to 
member banks, does it not? 

Mr. OWEN. I can not hear what the Senator says. 

Mr. BURTON. ‘The bill provides: 


Such banks, and the officers, agents, and employees thereof, shall also 
be subject to the provisions of and to the penalties pi by sec- 
tions 5198, 5200, 5201, 5208, and 5209 of the Revised Statutes. 


That refers to member banks, does it not? 

Mr. OWEN. It does. It relates to the question of the ex- 
tension of credit by a bank in excess of 10 per cent of its 
capital and surplus to an individual borrower, and also to other 
statutes affecting prudent banking. 

Mr. BURTON. Section 5198 of the Revised Statutes also 
applies to rates of interest. I read the first portion of that sec- 
tion as follows: 


Spc. 5198 (as amended 1875). The taking, receiving, ng. or 
charging a rate of interest greater than Is allowed by the preceding 
section, when knowingly done, shall be deemed a forfeiture of the en- 
tire interest which the note, bill, or other evidence of debt carries with 
it, or which has been agreed to be paid thereon. 


Mr. OWEN. That imposes a usury law where there is none 
in a State, I take it. 

Mr. BURTON. The preceding section, section 5197 of the 
Revised Statutes, makes this provision: 

Sec. 5197. Any assoclation— 


That is, any national bank— 
may take, receive, reserve, and charge on any loan or discount made, or 
upon any note, bill of exchange, or other evidences of debt, interest at 
the rate allowed by the laws of the State, Territory, or District where 
the bank is locat and no more, except that where by the laws of any 
State a different rate is limited for banks of tamne. orga ve under 
State laws, the rate so limited shall be allowed for ations organ- 
such State under this title. When no rate is 


reservi. 


That is, the law passed in 1864 makes the rates charged by 
the national banks conform to the rates charged in the States. 
I take it for granted that, without some such provision as that, 
the Federal Government in establishing a banking system might 
exempt those institutions organized under the law from the 
usury laws of the States. But here we have this situation: By 
express provision each bank located in a State is subject to the 
usury laws of that State. Is there anything in this bill which 
makes the regional banks subject to the usury laws of the 
respective States in which they are located, and if a bank 
8 to the wants of a number of States what rule would 
apply 

Mr. OWEN. This section provides for the imposition upon 
member banks of the penalties of section 5198, which is the 
penalty for taking unlawful interest. Section 5200 is a limita- 
tion on the liabilities which may be incurred for money bor- 
rowed by any one person or company. Section 5201 is directed 
against a national bank loaning on or purchasing its own stock. 
Section 5208 provides a penalty for falsely certifying checks. 
Section 5209 provides a penalty for embezzlement, abstraction, 
willful misapplication, false entries, and so on. 

So that those provisions of the national banking act are made 
to apply to member banks for the solvency and the safety of 
the Federal reserve system. 

Mr. BURTON. That is true; and those are all salutary pro- 
visions. The limitation of the amount which may be loaned to 
one person I regard as one of the best features of the national- 
bank act. Some of the most disastrous failures that have oc- 
curred in the country have arisen from the violation of that 
most necessary and desirable rule of banking. But the question 
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which interests me here arises from this: What relation does 
this have to the rates of interest? 
The member banks are brought under the terms of section 


5198 of the Revised Statutes as to interest. That is a recogni- 
tion of the law as it now stands as regards member banks. 
Is there any regulation by this proposed bill of the rates which 
regional banks may charge? 

Mr. OWEN. None, beside the fact that the board of directors 
are authorized to fix the rate of interest, and, under the super- 
vision of the Federal reserve board, they could charge any 
rate. So far as the law is concerned they might charge 25 per 
cent. 

Mr. BURTON. So that the laws of the State apply to mem- 
ber banks, but do not apply to regional banks? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; of course. 

Mr. BURTON. I am frank to say, Mr. President, that I con- 
sider that a good provision, if that is the case. While ordi- 
narily the rate of interest charged by the regional banks would 
probably be somewhat lower than the regular rate, in a time 
of stress it might be desirable to raise the rates beyond those 
authorized by the laws of the State. But how could the mem- 
ber banks in such a case derive any -benefit from the system? 
In any event they would be subject to usuary laws. 


Mr. OWEN. If there were undue inflation, the rate ought 
to be raised. 
Mr. BURTON. For instance, if a regional bank were located 


in a State where 6 per cent is the ordinary rate and 8 per cent 
is allowed, circumstances might arise where it would be de- 
sirable to charge not only 6 or S per cent but even 10 per cent. 

Mr. OWEN. The Bank of England sometimes allows 10 per 
cent in order to attract gold to London. The regional reserve 
banks ought to have the same power, and we have given it to 
them. 

Mr. BURTON. On page 33 I note that the tenure of the 
respective members of the Federal reserve board has been 
changed from that provided in the House bill, What is the 
reason for this change? What arguments are advanced for 
making the term shorter? 

Mr. OWEN. ‘The reason was in order that one of them might 
retire each year. There being six of them, the term was fixed 
at six years, with an arrangement whereby one of them would 
retire each year. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, in that connection, I think 
the strongest arguments fayor the longer tenure. ‘The longer 
the tenure the more the appointee is withdrawn from political 
influence or from local or sectional affiliations and prejudices. 

I think the great danger in this bill is found in the enormous 
power vested in the Federal reserve board. That danger arises 
from circumstances closely connected with our political ideals, 
by which those holding public office are expected in an undue 
degree to aid their party or to aid the locality from which they 
come. With reasonable limits, it seems to me, the longer the 
term the better. 

Mr. OWEN rose. 

Mr. BURTON. Does the Senator from Oklahoma desire that 
I should yield? 

Mr. OWEN. I would only say that I had myself preferred 
a longer term; but since the number was changed to six ap- 
pointive officers, and it was desired to have one of them retire 
each year, it resulted in this form of bill. 

Mr. BURTON. On page 37 provision is made for the state- 
ment not only of the money held as reserve, but also of the 
amount, nature, and maturities of the paper and other invest- 
ments owned or held by Federal reserve banks. 

I think it is a debatable question as to whether it is desirable 

to report the maturities. I am fully aware of the popular 
opinion that prevails at this time in favor of giving the greatest 
degree of publicity to the action of corporations. I strongly 
share that sentiment. I believe in admitting the light. There 
has been too much concealment and secrecy in the past. Never- 
theless, there is a limit to that; and I question very much 
whether it is desirable to enter upon the complication of report- 
ing maturities. 
We all recognize that in the banking business there are cer- 
tain reports and impressions which cause alarm and destroy 
confidence, I query whether a report of the maturities of 
paper—which, by the way, are under strict legal regulation— 
would not do more harm than good. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. CWEN. The maturities, of course, are easily ascertain- 
able, because the maturities of each particular day are within 
a leaf of a portfolio; and that all that would be necessary 


would be to have a clerk with an adding machine run through 
the portfolio and make the statement. He could do that in an 
hour or two. Then it will show just how the maturities are 
running. 

The Bank of France had a showing, not a great while ago, 
that the average maturity of its paper was 28 days, which 
showed that the assets were of a liquid and mobile character. 
The report as to the maturities is a matter cf some interest. 
We have just had a report from the national banks of the 
United States as to the maturities of their paper, showing the 
amount of 30-day paper, the amount of 60-day paper, and the 
amount of 90-day paper. It is a very interesting exhibit, which 
was made with a view of explaining this bill, showing that 
they did have a very abundant amount of short-time paper 
which might be discounted if they should really require 
accommodation. 

Mr. BURTON. Neyertheless, I question the desirability of 
making that report. I take it the statements would contain the 
average maturity. It would not go into detail as to the 
different classes, nor would it specify the amount of 15-day 
paper, 20-day paper, and so on. 

Mr. OWEN. It was only anticipated that it would show 
how much there was of a certain number of days. 

Mr. BURTON. That is, so much 15-day paper and so on? 

Mr. OWEN. So much 15-day paper, so much 30-day puper, 
so much 45-day paper, so much 60-day paper, in order that there 
might be a comprehensive understanding of just how liquid 
and how mobile their paper really was. 

Mr. BURTON. What is the significance of the words “or 
held,” inserted in the proposed Senate amendment in line 6, 
page 37? The language is, “money held as reserve and the 
amount, nature, and maturities of the paper and other invest- 
ments owned or held by Federal reserve banks.” If it was 
owned, how could it be other than held? 

Mr. OWEN. They are made fiscal agents of the United 
States, and they would hold paper and perhaps other invest- 
ments that might belong to the United States, or they might 
hold securities belonging to other Federal reserve banks, or 
they might hold securities belonging to member banks, without 
really owning them. 

Mr. BURTON. Then it is intended that that should be in- 
serted in the statement? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes. F 

Mr. BURTON. If they held merely as trustees, that would 
not affect their assets. 

Mr. OWEN. `; is intended that they should make au ex- 
hibit as to the extent to which they are acting as trustees, 

Mr. BURTON. As well as in regard to the assets which 
they actually own? 

Mr. OWEN. Yes. 

Mr. BURTON. Is the suspension of the reserve requirement 
to be made public? 

Mr. OWEN. I should say that it ought to be made public 
— 1 — means. There is no reason why it should not be made 
public. 

Mr. BURTON. It would probably be made public, in any 
event, even if there were an attempt to conceal it. 

Mr. OWEN. It would be impossible to conceal it if you 
should try to conceal it. 

Mr. BURTON. On page 39, it seems to me the proposed 
amendment, Subdivision K, is altogether objectionable. I will 
read it. It is among the powers of the Federal reserve board— 

To authorize member banks to use, as reserves, Federal reserve notes, 
or bank notes based on United States bonds, to the extent that said 
board may find necessary. 

Mr. President, that is virtually putting up debts as reserves. 
Except for this amendment, the system of banks which has the 
regional bank at its head would be required to maintain gold or 
lawful money for reserves. Under this amendment Federal re- 
serve notes, which are a debt, and which might be a debt of 
that district or region, affecting the standing not only of the 
regional bank but of every member bank, are allowed to be 
used by the member banks as reserves. 

May I ask why this provision is included here? 

Mr. OWEN. There is a very simple reason for it. On No- 
vember 22, 1913, in Senate Report 183, Sixty-third Congress, 
first session, page 18, in a report made by the chairman of the 
committee, I pointed ont to the Senate that after permitting the 
discount from the available reserves of the Federal reserve 
banks, including the discounts from United States funds, if the 
Federal reserve bank had as members of it all of the State 
banks, after allowing them to discount also from the bank up 
to the reasonable amount of one-half of their contributions In 
reserves, there still would be a total net deficit of $259,000,000 ef 
cash, because the national-bank notes cau not be used as re- 
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serves, nor could these Federal reserye notes be used as re- 
seryes unless by permission. Since, however, these notes are 
secured in the most extraordinary manner, as explained by the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Hortis] a day or two 
ago—— 

.Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. OWEN. Just a moment. I was right in the middle of 
a sentence and I should like to conclude it. 

Mr. NELSON. I wanted to make one suggestion to the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma in this connection. 

Mr. OWEN. Very well; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NELSON. As I understand, the bill reported by the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma provides that these reserve notes, as well 
as national-bank notes, may be used as a part of the reserves. 
Is not that correct? 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton] was ask- 
ing the Senator from Oklahoma the interpretation of that lan- 
guage. I am trying to explain it now. 

Mr. NELSON. Very well. 

Mr. OWEN. The amount of the net deficit under the cir- 
cumstances just described would be $239,000,000. Since the 
national-bank notes are secured by bonds of the United States 
as well as by the assets of the national bank which emits them, 
they stand with a better security than almost any other note 
in the world. For instance, take such a bank as the First Na- 
tional Bank of Cleveland, we will say, which might issue 
national-bank notes to the extent of its capital. Those notes 
would be secured for the full face of the notes by a like amount 
of United States bonds. In addition to that, the First National 
Bank is responsible for every one of the notes if the United 
States should default in any degree, and the assets of the bank 
probably would be ten times its capital. The double liability 
of its stockholders is also behind the notes. 

There are no notes in the world better secured than national- 
bank notes, and the United States was entirely justified on the 
14th of March, 1900, in declaring that they should be kept by 
the United States at par with gold. 

The Federal reserve notes are even better secured than the 
national-bank notes, because the first line of securities behind 
the Federal reserve notes is the commercial bill of a citizen 
having sufficient credit to be able, upon that bill, to obtain the 
money from his member bank. The bill is due in not exceeding 
90 days. Before the commercial bill can fail the man who made 
that bill, who was deemed worthy of credit by his member bank, 
and who received the money upon the bill, must fail. The 
probability of his failing is only one in ten thousand. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President 

Mr. OWEN. I must ask to be excused until I conclude my 
comment, 

In the second place, the member bank which has furnished 
him the money must also fail within the 90 days. The prob- 
ability of the member bank failing within the 90 days—a bank 
which has been examined by the comptroller’s office and found 
sound and solyent, a bank whose reports are in the hands of 
the Federal reserye bank for daily examination—is not one in 
twenty-five thousand. The probability of the individual citizen 
so trusted by the member bank and the bank itself failing 
within 90 days is as 10,000 multiplied by 25,000, which would 
make substantially one chance out of two hundred and fifty 
millions. 

If that one chance out of two hundred and fifty millions 
should happen, there are a number of safeguards against that 
remote contingency : 

First. The amount of stock which the member bank has in 
the Federal reserve bank. 

Second. The amount of reserve which the member bank has 
in the Federal reserve bank. 

Third. The double liability of the stockholders of the member 
bank. 

Fourth. Of the assets of the member bank. 

In addition to that, there is 333 per cent of gold on deposit as 
security against such Federal reserve notes, In addition to 
that, such Federal reserve notes have a lien upon the entire 
assets of the Federal reserve bank, upon its surplus earnings, 
and upon its gold reserve. In addition to that, it has also a 
claim against the double liability of the various member banks, 
averaging 2,000 banks to each of the Federal reserve banks, and 
also a further claim against the double liability of the stock- 
holders of the member banks—all to cover this remote contin- 
gency of one out of two hundred and fifty millions. 

There neyer were, in the history of the world, notes which 
had the same high character as these notes, or which were so 
safeguarded. Therefore the authority given to the Federal re- 
serve board to use the Federal reserve notes as reserves if it 
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be found necessary to furnish reserve money in addition to what 
we haye under the operations of this act is entirely justified. 
Indeed, it is more than justified. It is made absolutely neces- 
sary, You have got to haye the reserve money required under 
this act, and there is not enough reserve money otherwise. I 
have shown by the figures given in the report to the Senate, on 
page 18, that if all the banks came in and complied with the 
requirement of reserves which we impose there would be an 
obvious deficit of $239,000,000. 

I hope the Senator will excuse me for making so long an 
answer, but it was necessary in order to explain fully and com- 
pletely the justification for provision (k). 

Mr. BURTON. I hope to examine that statement carefully, 
and then perhaps I shall have something more to say on this 
subject. 

Reserves, however, are not debts of the institution maintain- 
ing them. They are, or at least should be, money. The general 
requirement in Eurepean banks is that gold shall be the reserve. 
In our own country we have very carefully restricted the main- 
tenance of reseryes to lawful money, gold, gold certificates, sil- 
ver certificates, and greenbacks. With equal care we have ex- 
cluded the national-bank notes from reserves. There is no other 
way in which they can serve their purpose, namely, that of 
maintaining security. The moment you allow something to be 
used as reserve which possesses the element of a debt—the debt 
of the organization that issues it—instead of obtaining security 
you create danger. 

Take the very case of the First National Bank of Cleveland, 
which was used as an illustration. Suppose it issued a million 
dollars of national-bank notes. Those national-bank notes are 
secured by a million dollars in United States bonds. Whatever 
may be true in regard to the security afforded by the bonds, 
that is a debt of the bank. It must maintain a redemption fund 
and it must redeem the notes if they are presented at its 
counter, This is departing from the rule which now prevails 
not only by our law but everywhere, under which actual assets 
in the way of money that is gold or its equivalent are to be 
used and are the only form of money that can be used for re- 
serve, and permitting a debt of the bank itself to be used for 
that purpose. 


This appeals to me as contrary to every principle of banking. 
It is destructive of the security which should exist. If a con- 
tingency arises in which there is going to be a deficiency of 
reserves, it shows that the amount of credit which can be ex- 
tended should be pared down to what can be proyided by the 
reserves actually in existence. 

If the amount of reserve required against deposits is greater 
than that which now exists, it is no reason why we should bring 
in tokens or debts as reserves; but it is a reason why we should 
contract our obligations to that extent. It seems to me this 
introduces an absolutely novel idea, and one which is fraught 
with danger. 


Mr. OWEN. I will remind the Senator that every State bank 
in Ohio is using national-bank notes as reserves. 

Mr. BURTON. Very well; that shows the.dependence of the 
State banks upon the national banks. I am perfectly well aware 
of that fact. Suppose, however, a change arises under which 
the quantity of lawful money, gold or that which can be readily 
transformed into gold, which is not a debt of the national banks, 
is diminished; then as our basis we ought to contract our struc- 
ture of credit as well. 


Mr. OWEN. Under the theory of the Senator from Ohio he 
would bave the State banks in Ohio contract their credits, and 
not use the national-bank notes as reseryes. 

Mr. BURTON. Not at all. 

Mr. OWEN. I think that would be a very injurious thing. 

Mr. BURTON. Not at all. The national-bank notes ure not 
the obligation of the State banks. They can go through the 
process of having them exchanged for lawful money and then 
for gold. On the other hand, in the national banking system 
they are an obligation of the national bank. 

Mr. OWEN. The same thing is true in regard to the Federal 
reserve notes, because they are convertible into gold. They are 
on a par with gold. Under the act of March 14, 1900, the 
United States is under obligation to keep them on a par with 
gold; and the Federal reserve bank notes are not the obligations 
of the Federal reserve banks. 


Mr. BURTON. But the difference is absolutely vital. The 
one is the obligation of the Government, based upon gold, 
an outside obligation. The Federal reserve notes are, it is 
true, in form—and I do not believe in that—the obligation of the 
Government; but the amount is issued to each regional bank, 
and is, in its essence, an obligation of the regional bank. 
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Mr. OWEN. No, Mr. President, I do not concede that it is 
the obligation of the regional bank. It is the obligation of the 
United States. 

Mr. BURTON. Which it ought not to be. 

Mr. OWEN. That may be. 

Mr. BURTON. In its essential nature it is the obligation of 
the regional bank. 

Mr. OWEN. But by this act the notes are made the obliga- 
tions of the United States, and intentionally so. 

Mr. BURTON. But the United States in the most careful 
manner provides. that there shall be provided by the regional 
banks the means to redeem every Federal reserve note. 

Mr. OWEN. Quite right. 

Mr. BURTON. It compels the maintenance of a reserve in 
gold. It compels the deposit of 100 per cent in commercial paper. 
Are these regional-bank notes the same as the greenbacks? 
No; not by any means. 

Mr. OWEN. They are better. e 

Mr. BURTON. That is not important to the question I am 
arguing. The greenbacks are the direct obligation of the 
Government. 

Mr. OWEN. So are these Federal reserve notes. 

Mr. BURTON. Ah, yes; but in the one case the final liability 
rests with the Government; in the other case it is only the 
intermediate liability, a species of guaranty. 

Take the $20 greenback as an illustration. That is the 
obligation of the United States. If you want to have it re- 
deemed you must take it to the Treasury, and the $20 in gold 
is paid out. The Government then has the note, redeemed—a 
note which, it is true, may be reissued. Take a $20 Federal 
reserve note to the Treasury. It is redeemed, and immediately 
the Government calls on the regional bank which issued it to 
make good the amount. In the one ease the transaction is com- 
pleted when the note is presented to the Treasury; in the other 
case, that of the Federal reserve note, the transaction has only 
just begun. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Does the Senator object to the Federal 
reserve notes being held as reserves by the national banks? 

Mr. BURTON. I do, most decidedly. It seems to me a very 
dangerous principle. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. It is not the same bank, you know. The 
argument upon which the Senator has been laying considerable 
stress with relation to the national-bank notes being held was 
on the ground that they were their own notes. 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. But notes of the Federal reserve bank are 
not notes of the national banks. 

Mr. BURTON. But they are part of a system. Suppose you 
have a regional bank, and that regional bank applies to the 
Government for the issuance of ten millions of reserve notes. 
Those ten millions of reserve notes are based upon the obliga- 
tions of bank No. T, bank No. 2, bank No. 3, bank No. 4, and so 
on all through the system. When they are presented to the 
Treasury for redemption, that region, through its regional 
banks, by virtue of the resources of the member banks, must 
redeem every dollar of those notes. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Would the Senator invite the State banks 
into a system and not provide the reserve money by which they 
can come into the system? 

Mr. BURTON. I would invite them into the system, but I 
would say to them: “There may be as much of reserves as 
there is sound money here. We will not change the law under 
which, for years, money has been the basis of reserves, and 
now, by some jugglery, make debts the basis of reserves.“ 

What is the difference in a case of this kind? Suppose a man 
borrows $10,000 on a mortgage. He has his farm as the 
security for the mortgage. According to this plan, he could 
take the note on which he has borrowed the $10,000 to the bank 
and say that the note and mortgage must be the basis for 
further credit. It is exactly the same principle. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. The Senator surely can not think that 
any of these Federal reserve notes are not sound. 

Mr. BURTON. Oh, I presume they are sound. I presume 
if I gaye my note to the Senator from Colorado it would be 
paid; but that is not the question. Can I use that note as a 
basis for further credit after I have given it? That is what you 
are seeking to do here. You are saying we are compelled to 
go beyond our ordinary resources; we are compelled to use 
notes; we are in debt to the amount of those Federal reserve 
notes; but at the same time and in the same breath the Federal 
reserve board can make those very notes the basis for the credit 
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of the banks in the form of reserves. You are forming the basis 
for tremendous inflation. That is where the danger lies, not 
in the question of the soundness of the notes. i 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I do not see any objection to it if, as a 
matter of fact, the reserve will be found. We have a system 
of State banks, and they have been holding these national-bank 
notes for reserves. If we invite them into this system, there’ 
will be no money to take its place. Is it possible that that is’ 
fair or right when it has been demonstrated by the Senator 
from Oklahoma in his address in chief that there is not a 
chance in a billion that there can be a loss to the Government 
by reason of any mishap which might occur, either to the paper 
of the banks or the Federal reserve bank which would affect 
these notes? i 

Mr. BURTON. If you have to repress your credits because 
of deficiency of reserves, you ought to do it, and not create an 
artificial basis where you ought to have money. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. If the law had been that nothing but gold 
could be used as reserves, then you would probably decrease the 
amount of the credits in the United States below 50 per cent. 
According to that kind of a system, you ought to fix reserves of 
stable money, of good money, which it seems to me would not 
likely affect the entire credit of the United States. 

Mr. BURTON. The entire credit of the United States is just 
that which can be safely extended on a sound basis. If you 
change the laws which have existed and worked well for 50 or 
60 years, and provide that hereafter not only gold and lawful 
money may be used as reserves in the national banking system 
but also pile on notes issued by the new system based upon the 
debts of that system, you are making a most vicious addition 
which is bound to lead to inflation, to overexpansion, and to 
danger. I do not care how safe the notes are, it is not a 
correct principle. 

I regard this, Mr. President, as one of the most objectionable 
features of the bill in the form in which it now appears. It is 
contrary to every rule of sound banking. 

Mr. OWEN. Would the Senator have the State banks not 
permitted to use the national-bank notes as reserves? i 

Mr. BURTON. I would not necessarily, because they are an 
entirely separate organization. The national-bank notes are not 
their obligation. They are entirely outside of the national 
banking system. f 

Mr. OWEN. They are debts. ; 

Mr. BURTON. It is true they are debts, but they are assets 
upon which they can obtain gold any time they apply for it. 

Mr. OWEN. That applies with equal force as to Federal re- 
serve notes. 

Mr. BURTON. Suppose one man owes a debt and another 
man holds that debt; there is some difference between the two, 
is there not? 

Mr. OWEN. There is no difference whatever between the 
national-bank note and a Federal reserve bank note when gold 
can be obtained upon either one. 

Mr. BURTON. But that creates 2 credit on your gold sup- 
ply, and the national reserve note—I have stated it already with 
repetition—is a debt, an obligation of the system of regional 
banks, while every greenback, every dollar in gold, every gold 
certificate, is lawful money. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator bas not strengthened his position 
by making the statement, because he confesses that a national- 
bank note, although a debt, is convertible into gold. He con- 
fesses that a Federal reserve note, although a debt of the United 
States is convertible into gold. Therefore the argument which 
obtains with regard to the national-bank note, which he says 
is permissible as a reserve for the State bank, applies with equal 
force to a Federal reserve note, which may likewise be held as 
a reserve for a State bank. 

Mr. BURTON. But I do not admit that the principle is cor- 
rect that allows national-bank nctes to be held as reserve. Here 
is a State bank that holds a national-bank note. It is outside 
of the national banking system. It can call on the bank in that 
system to redeem that note and get gold on it. That is the only 
reason State banks can hold national-bank notes as reserve; but 
even so, I repeat, it is wrong in principle. Thus far and in that 
particular the State bank is the creditor. The moment you get 
into the national banking system the bank that issues that note 
is a debtor. Now, you are proposing to put the two on the same 
footing and say that debtor aud creditor alike may use those 
notes as reserve. 

In regard to the possible deficiency of national-bank notes and 
other reserve money for State banks, while I have not examined 
the statement, I presume that is based on the idea that all the 
State banks will go into the system. Is not that so? 

Mr. OWEN. I think that nearly all of them will. I hope to 
see that done. But the Senator does not reach the real point of 
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the proposal, that the national-bank note being convertible on 
demand and the Federal reserve note being convertible into 
gold on demand, it ought to be just as good as gold for reserve 


purposes. 

Mr. BURTON. It seems to me the Senator from Oklahoma 
absolutely ignores the vital difference, which is as plain as any 
matter can be. The fact that you can transmute this into 
gold by putting it from one pocket into the other does not place 
it on the same footing with another bill or obligation which is 
due from some outside agency. Here is the gold. That is valid 
as reserye. So is a bill which is exchangeable for gold from 
the vaults of the Government. If a bank holds either the gold 
or the greenback, it can obtain the gold from the Government, 
But here you give to these banks a right to obtain circulating 
notes which are their own obligations, their own debt. They 
must maintain 334 per cent reserve against them. They must 
redeem them in gold or lawful money if they are presented. In 
one case you have a perfectly valid obligation of the Govern- 
ment, the gold, or an obligation which can be transferred into 
gold. In the other case you haye your own notes, your own 
debts, that you must ultimately pay yourself. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator ignores the fact that in the case 
of the national-bank notes the bank has the obligation of the 
United States dollar for dollar for every one of its notes out- 
standing. It has the United States bonds to secure that note. 
But, more than that, as far as the Federal reserve note is con- 
cerned, the United States holds in its hands the securities and 
the gold of the Federal reserve bank as a security for that note 
of the United States, which the United States is bound to keep 
at par with gold, and which it has loaned to that bank in ex- 
change for the securities and the gold of that bank. 

The Senator continually reiterates that it is the obligation 
of the bank, and if he does that, of course no argument will 
preyail. 

Mr. BURTON. May I ask the Senator from Oklahoma, who 
says that one class of notes depends on a bond of the United 
States and another, the Federal reserve notes, on commercial 
paper or securities, would the Senator from Oklahoma favor 
allowing the bonds of the United States to be used as reserve 
money? 

Mr. OWEN. That is not the question. 

Mr. BURTON. I think it is more than the question. If 
you are going to take these notes which are good only because 
they are secured by bonds, then why not take the bonds as re- 
serves in the first instance? 

Mr. OWEN. The yalue of a note of the United States as 
reserve consists in its character as liquid money, able to be used 
as a money, while a bond would have to be marketed and con- 
verted into money. Therefore, it would not be convenient for 
the purpose of reserves, but in so far as the value is concerned 
the bonds of the United States might be properly held as re- 
serves. The Bank of England holds as a part of its note issue 
the Government securities. The Bank of France as a basis of 
its securities issues the notes, which is a Government security. 
The Bank of Germany does the same thing. In so far as these 
securities are quickly convertible into money, it is a good form 
in which to hold reserves, because the only purpose of the re- 
serve is to be able to pay the depositor when he calls for his 
money in something which will serye the purpose of money. 

Mr. BURTON. The circulation of the Bank of England on 
Government stock rests on an entirely different basis. As I 
said the other day, the amount of £14,000,000 and more was 
fixed as a minimum circulation under any and all circumstances, 
a circulation that would be outstanding all the while in the 
pockets of the people. The circulation of the Imperial Bank of 
Germany—the contingent fund, as it is called—is based on the 
same theory, namely, that a certain amount will be required 
and will not be presented in any embarrassing degree for re- 
demption. 

Mr. OWEN. But, Mr. President, the national-bank notes are 
in the pockets of the people, except $40,000,000 in the hands of 
the national banks and $60,000,000 in the hands of the State 
banks and $45,000,000 in transfer to the Treasury for redemp- 
tion. Only about $150,000,000 of those notes are in sight any- 
where: The balance of the $750,000,000, or $600,000,000, of those 
notes are in the pockets of the people, now being used as a cir- 
culating medium. So, with the $150,000,000 of these national- 
bank notes available and in sight, there are $750,000,000 bonds 
of the United States in the hands of the comptroller as security, 
and the assets of the national banking system in effect of about 
$10,000,000,000 as a further security, if there was any further 
security necessary for this $150,000,000 of bonds. 

Mr. BURTON. We can not, however, get away from the real 
nature of reserves. A reserve here and everywhere should be 
something that is of intrinsic value, not merely liquid assets— 


not assets that can be changed into money, but something that 
5 poney now and is free from any obligation of the bank that 
olds . 

Even with this somewhat extended discussion I am unwilling 
to allow this paragraph to pass, and I trust it will come up 
again in the Senate. ' 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Will the Senator permit me to ask a 
question there? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. The Senator from Oklahoma states that 
these Federal reserve notes are redeemable at the Treasury in 
gold. The bill provides that they shall be redeemed in gold on 
demand at the Treasury or in gold or lawful money at a 
2 reserve bank. So they are not necessarily redeemable 
n go 

Mr. BURTON. The very place to present it is at one of the 
regional banks or at any of the regional banks. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. That is exactly the process of the national- 
bank notes now. They are not redeemable in gold at banks. 
They are redeemable as lawful money at the Treasury and 
then as lawful money are redeemable in gold at the Treasury. 
But the provision for the redemption of national-bank notes is 
1 favorable than the provisions which we have put in 
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Mr. BURTON. Then according to the theory of the Senator 
from Colorado, the law has been erroneous in all these past 
years in that national banks have not been allowed to use 
national-bank notes as reserves? Is not that so? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Not necessarily. There is not plenty of 
reserve money. We know there is a shortage even for national- 
bank notes. We know there comes in for redemption at the 
National Treasury every year $600,000,000 of national-bank 
notes. Why? For the purpose of obtaining money that can act 
as reserves lawful money. That is the object of it. The 
national-bank notes can not act as reserves for money, and it 
must be proper for the National Government to provide in some 
way, so that there can be an adequate reserve money. That is 
just what we have done in this instance. It is not done by 
force. This is not to be done except in the discretion of the 
Federal reserve board. Their hindsight is a great deal better 
than our foresight, in my judgment. 

Mr. BURTON. There have been frequent occasions in many 
nations, indeed, in almost all, when it was thought there was a 
scarcity of money and wiseacres have set out to supply the 
amount, perhaps by putting the printing press at work. Usually 
some security—oftentimes, apparently, very ample security—has 
been offered, as in the case of the assignats in France. But 
those experiments have always resulted badly. It has appeared 
that the only way in which to make a further issuance of money 
safe was to increase your capital, was to keep good all the 
while the money you had and, if possible, make it more efficient. 
That is the only way. 

Now, here we have this proposition just like the old plans 
which led to depreciated currency. We do not have reserves. 
Let us see the magician’s wand. Let us transmute debts into 
reserves. The policy of the past has been wrong. We need 
more money. We will not rely on gold; we will not rely on 
paper that is redeemable in gold; but we will make a kind of 
paper of our own regional banks, for which we promise to pay 
gold ourselves, to enlarge our reserves and everybody can bor- 
row. 

Mr. President, I do not see anything in this provision except 
possible disaster and a violation of every principle of finance. 

I have some other questions, but I am inclined to yield the 
floor at this time, perhaps resuming later. S 

There is one question, however, that I should like to ask. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Will the Senator cite me the page and 
line where that language appears? 

Mr. BURTON. In the print of December 1, 1913, page 39, 
lines 17 to 19. It was not in the House bill. It is an amend- 
ment and appears, possibly, in the first bill as presented by the 
portion of the committee headed by the chairman. I should 
like to ask a question of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. SHAF- 
ROTH] or my colleague, the Senator from Ohio [Mr. PoMERENE], 
who is also present. 

Wind aot ip contravention of Bite law toe Tighten act oe trusts 
executor, administrator, or registrar of stocks and bonds under such 
rules and regulations as the said board may prescribe. 

This question of allowing national banks to act as trustees 
has been up a number of times before the committees of Con- 
gress. I am frank to say it seems to me a right the granting 
of which would be of doubtful expediency for this reason: 
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With our minute subdivisions of labor there results a subdi- 
vision of capacity; and the work of trustee, the business of a 
trust company, differs quite materially from that of the ordi- 
nary commercial bank. The tendency would be to gather in a 
bank men who were far more competent for one branch of the 
business than for the other. Commercial discounts might be 
neglected and a great deal more care given to the trust depart- 
ment, under which naturally the commercial discount business 
would suffer. 

I recognize, though, that in a number of country banks the 
amount of trust business is growing, and yet there is not sufi- 
cient to form and maintain a trust company, and that there are 
perhaps arguments for throwing the door wide open and allow- 
ing the national banks to act as trustees. But why should this, 
which is virtually legislative authority, be left to the Federal 
reserve board? Why not make a general provision or else omit 
it entirely? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I will state to the Senator that in the 
hearings that we had before the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee the representatives of a great many of the national 
banks insisted that they should have certain rights with respect 
to the administration of trust, bank procedure, and the question 
arose as to the fact whether if we gave them any such power 
they would not dissolve as national banks and reincorporate as 
trust companies under the laws of the State. 

There are arguments on both sides of the question, as the 
Senator has said, and yet in the judgment of those who heard 
the various sides of it it was thought best to put it as the pro- 
vision is here. 

There is no doubt that there is some objection to it, and there 
is no doubt that there are some very strong arguments in favor 
of it. There are, no doubt, some very strong arguments for 
giving the right absolutely without regard to the Federal re- 
serve board. But we felt that under the circumstances it would 
keep the national banks in and would not impair their ability 
to do business and would be best subserved by the provision we 
incorporated, 

Mr. BURTON. There is the still further question, Why 
should this be left discretionary with any board? Why should 
there not be a general provision; or, if it is necessary to make 
distinctions according to size and locality, why not incorporate 
them? This makes it possible for the board to say to one bank, 
We will not allow you to so act,“ and then, in the exercise of 
favoritism, to say to another, “ We will grant your request.” 

Mr. SHAFROTH. No; I do not think the Federal reserve 
board is going to attempt to do anything with relation to indi- 
vidual cases. It will have general rules with relation to it. 
We thought that it would be considered a dangerous proposition 
to do so and that the Federal reserve bank would find it out. 
In that event, by a general rule, it would probably be able to 
correct an evil of which it would have special knowledge. We 
felt it was better to do it that way. 

As we all know, many of these things which are absolutely 
new may not be a success. There may be failures, and the 
arguments which were presented on the one side and which 
were turned down may be the true arguments; and yet expe- 
rience is the only thing that will demonstrate it. 

Mr. BURTON. I will not proceed further with this line of 
question at present. I feel amply justified in consuming the 
time that has been occupied, because I think some provisions of 
the bill have been made very much clearer to the Senate than 
they were before we entered on this line of inquiry. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I understand the pending 
amendment has been debated about as fully as any Senator de- 
sires to debate it, and I know of no one who wants to discuss it 
further. Since there is a very slim attendance of the Senate at 
this time, and there should be as full an attendance as possible 
when the vote is taken 

Mr. BURTON. What is the pending amendment? 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Hitchcock amendment to section two. 
The Senator from Ohio has just suggested that he may want to 
discuss it a little more. I rose for the purpose of suggesting 
the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. BURTON. The Senator had better wait 

Mr. BRISTOW. With a view of getting a full Senate when 
the vote is taken 

Mr. CLAPP. I suggest to the Senator from Kansas whether 
it is not just as essential to have a full membership of the 
Senate present when discussing the measure preliminary to 
voting as when the vote is taken. i 

Mr. BRISTOW. I think that is true, but we have made 
many futile efforts to obtain a quorum of the Senate while the 
debate was going on. That being the case, I was going to try 
the virtue of calling for a quorum when the vote was to be 


8 see if we can get a quorum when the votes are to 
e $ 

Mr. CLAPP. The Senator would not want to practice any 
deception by calling for a quorum with a view of a vote, when, 
in fact, a vote is not to be taken? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I have understood that there are a number 
of Senators who want to be present when the vote is taken. 
The Senate Office Building is so far away from the Chamber 
that after the bell rings for a vote some Senators may not be 
able to get here before the roll call has been completed. So I 
think when there are but few in the Senate, before any vote 
is taken on an important amendment, a quorum should be called 
in order that Senators who may be otherwise engaged may get 
here in time to cast their votes. 

Mr. CLAPP. I quite agree with the Senator that there ought 
to be a fairly full attendance when we vote, anyhow. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
vleld to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 

Mr. OWEN. I agree with the Senator from Kansas that it 
would be well enough to have Senators present as far as pos- 
sible, and in view of his action, which I suppose contemplates 
making a point of no querum, I should like simply to make my 
motian now to lay the pending amendment on the table. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I wish the Senator would not put his mo- 
tions in that way. I would prefer, so far as I am concerned, 
to vote on these questions as amendments, and not on a motion 
to lay on the table. I would rather a vote would be had on 
the question to adopt rather than a motion to lay on the table. 
Of course, a motion to lay on the table forces an immediate 
vote; I recognize that; but if we are ready to vote we can take 
the vote just as easily on the merits of the amendment. 

Mr. OWEN. I was only making the motion because I thought 
the Senator said the debate had ended on the matter. 

Mr. BRISTOW. My understanding is that it has ended. 

Mr. BURTON. I shall only desire to be heard very briefly. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the debate has ended, the Senator accom- 
plishes the same purpose when he gets a vote on the amend- 
ment, and it comes direct on the proposition, which is a little 
more agreeable so far as our vote is concerned—that is; so far 
as mine is concerned. I do not want to assume to speak for 
other Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa renew his motion to lay on the table? 

5 OWEN. I renew my motion to lay the amendment on the 
e. 

Mr. BRANDEGEHE. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK and Mr. NELSON. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst itehcock Norris Smith, Ga. 
rah ollis O'Gorman Smith, Mich, 
Brady Hnghes Oliver Smith, S. C. 
Brandegee James Overman Smoot 
Bristow Johnson en Stephenson 
Bryan ones P: Sterling 
Burton Kern Perkins Stone 
Chamberlain La Follette Poindexter Sutherland 
Chilton Lane Pomerene Swanson 
Clap Lea Ransdell Thomas 
Clark, Wyo. Lewis Townsend 
Crawto' Lippitt Shafroth Va n 
ins M r Sheppard Warren 
Dillingham McLean herman Weeks 
du Pont Martin, Va. Shields Williams 
Gailinger Martine, N. J. Shively 
Gronna Nelson Simmons 


Mr, WEEKS. I wish to state that my colleague [Mr. LODGE] 
is absent on account of illness, and to baye that statement stand 
for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-six Senators have answered 
to the roll call. A quorum is present, 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, a motion has been made to 
lay the amendment on the table, and I ask that the amendment 
be now read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to strike out all of section 2 
as it appears in the House print and to insert in lieu thereof 
the following: . 

Spc. 2. That the Federal reserve board, hereinafter provided for, shall, 
as soon as practicable after their appointment and confirmation, desig- 
nate from among the reserve and central reserve cities now established 
a number of such cities to be termed Federal reserve cities, and shall 


divide the continental United States into districts, each district to em- 
brace one of such Federal reserve cities: Provided, That the districts 


1 be formed with due regard to the convenience and custo 
financial and commercial business in each district, and nee 


course of 


not necessarily coincide with State or county boundaries. The districts 


thus established shall be known as Federal reserve districts, and each of 
them shall be desig: by the name of the Federal reserve city lọ- 
cated therein. The Federal reserve board shall, as soon as practicable 
after the said districts have been establis eee to organize, con- 


the board, which in case of oversubscription shall 1 5 preference to 

. in the first in- 
stance, act as agents of the Federal reserve board to take subscriptions 
from the general public and receive payment therefor, which shall be 
held subject to the order of the board. That said stock subscription 
shall be d for in gold coin or gold certificates as follows: One-third 
at the time of subscription. one-third within 30 days, and one-third 
within 60 days thereafter. The board is hereby 9 to appoint 
such assistants, to subpana, swear, and examine witnesses, to employ 
counsel and experts, and to incur such expenses as may be necessary for 
establishing, organizing, and putting in operation the Federal reserve 
banks and designating the Federal reserve cities and reserve districts 
provided for in this act. and such expenscs shall be paid by the Treas- 
urer of the United States upon vouchers approved by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and the sum of $100,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, is hereby a 8 out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise approp for the payment of such expenses. Five 
members of the reserve board shall constitute a quorum with power to 
do business, 

Mr. GRONNA. I ask the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Owen] to withdraw his motion to lay the amendment on the 
table until I have an opportunity to offer my amendment to the 
amendment. I made a suggestion the other day to the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Hirencock] that I had an amendment to 
offer to his amendment. On page 6, line 7, after the word “ for,” 
I desire to insert the word “ owned.” 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I will gladly withhold my motion 
until the Senator from North Dakota offers his amendment to 
the amendment, 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I wish to say that I believe it 
is very important to make it as clear as possible that no more 
than 100 shares, or $10,000 worth of this stock, shall be held by 
any one person, firm, or corporation. I believe that under the 
language of the amendment as offered by the Senator from 
Nebraska it is possible for one person, firm, or corporation to 
own more than 100 shares. For that reason I offer this amend- 
ment. After the word “for,” on line 7, page 6, of the Hitchcock 
amendment I moye to insert the word “owned,” so as to read: 

But no more than 100 shares shall be allowed to be subscribed for, 
owned, or held by any person, firm, or corporation, etc. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, as I have heretofore 
stated, if there be no objection, I shall gladly accept the amend- 
58 offered to the amendment by the Senator from North 

akota. 

Mr. BURTON. How does that change the meaning? As it is 
now it reads “ subscribed for or held.” What can be the mean- 
ing of “held” under those circumstances, except owned by one 
person? 

Mr. GRONNA. I think it is possible to hold stock and not 
own it, and I believe it is possible to own stock and not hold it. 

Mr. BURTON. I do not see that there is any objection to 
that, but at the same time I do not see any great purpose to be 
served by that amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. OWEN. I move that the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Nebraska be laid on the table. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. On that motion I have already demanded 
the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. BANKHEAD (when his name was called). 
with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr]. 
present, I should vote ‘ yea.” 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was ealled). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. JACK- 
son]. In his absence, I withhold my vote. 


I have a pair 
If he were 


Mr. SHEPPARD (when Mr. Cursprrson’s name was called). 
I again announce the unavoidable absence of my colleague 


IMr. Curperson}; but he is paired with the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. pu Pont}. 

Mr. DU PONT (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON]. 
If he were present and I were free to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. McLEAN (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers], but I 
transfer that pair to the senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Catron} and vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. NELSON (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon]. If he 
were present, I should vote “nay”; and I presume that he 
would vote “yea.” 

Mr. HOLLIS (when Mr. Saursnunxr's name was called). The 
juniar Senator from Delaware [Mr. Sauissury]-is absent from 
the city. He is paired with the junior Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. Cort]. If the Senator from Delaware were present, 
he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. ASHURST (when the name of Mr. Smrre of Arizona was 
called). My colleague [Mr. Surrn of Arizona} is unavoidably 
detained from the Chamber. He is paired with the Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Fatt]. 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (when his name was called). I have 
a general pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Lobor}. Were I at liberty to vote I should vote “yea,” and I 
have no doubt if the Senator from Massachusetts were present 
he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. THORNTON} and 
therefore withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, I should yote 
“ nay.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS (when his name was called). I have a 
pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. PENROSE]. 
I transfer that pair to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gorr] 
and vote. I yote “yea.” 

The roll eall was concluded. 

Mr. DU PONT. I have heretofore announced my pair with 
the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON J. but I now trans- 
fer that pair to the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. BURLEIGH] 
and yote. I yote “nay.” 

Mr. SUTHERLAND (after having voted in the negative). I 
voted inadvertently. I now observe that the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. CLARKE], with whom I have a pair, has not 
voted. On account of his absence, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. CHILTON. I transfer my pair announced a moment ago 
to the senior Senator from South Carolina [Mr. TILLMAN] and 
vote. I vote “yea.” 

Mr. COLT (after having voted in the negative). I inquire if 
the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Saursnunv] has voted? 
i The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that he 

as not. 

Mr. COLT. Then I transfer my pair with that Senator to the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Cargon], and will allow my 
vote to stand. 

Mr. McLEAN (after having voted in the negative.) Observ- 
ing that the senior Senator from Montana [Mr. Myers] is now 
present and has voted, I withdraw my pair with the senior 
2 0 0 from New Mexico [Mr. Fatt], and will let my vote 
stan 

The result was announced—yeas 40, nays 35, as follows: 


YEAS—40. 
Ashurst Lane Pittman Simmons 
Bryan Lea Poindexter Smith, Md. 
Chamberlain Lewis Pomerene mith, 
Chilton Martin, Va. Ransdell Stone 
Fietcher Martine, N. J. Reed Swanson 
Hollis yers Robinson Thomas 
Hughes Newlands Shafroth Thompson 
James O'Gorman Sheppard Vardaman 
Johnson Overman Shields Walsh 

ern Shively Williams 

NAYS—35. 

h Crawford La Follette Sherman 
Bradley Cummins Lippitt Smith, Mich. 
Brady Dillingham McCumber Smoot 
Brandegee i du Pont McLean Stephenson 
Bristow Gallinger Norris Town 
Burton Gronna Oliver Warren 
Clapp Hitcheock Page Weeks 
Clark, Wyo. Jones Perkins Works 
Colt Kenyon Root 

NOT VOTING—20 
Bacon Culberson Lodge Smith, Ga. 
Bankhead Fall Nelson Sterving 
Burleigh Goff Penrose Sutherland 
Catron Gore Saulsbury Thornton 
Clarke, Ark. Jackson Smith, Ariz Tillman 


So Mr. Owrx's motion to lay Mr. Hrrencock's amendment on 
the table was agreed to. 
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Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, before offering the next 
amendment which I shall propose, I desire to ask unanimous 
consent that an order be entered providing that debate on the 
pending banking and currency bill be limited, beginning Wednes- 
day, December 17, so that no Senator shall speak more than once 
on any amendment nor more than once upon the bill itself, nor 
at greater length than 15 minutes, and that beginning the same 
day the Senate shall meet at 10 a. m. and adjourn at 6 p. m. 
each day, except that if the bill shall not have passed by 6 p. m. 
of Thursday, December 18, the Senate shall, beginning with Fri- 
day, December 19, remain continuously in session each day until 
11 p. m. until the bill is passed by the Senate. 

Mr. President, I make this suggestion of a unanimous-consent 
agreement as a possible compromise. There are certain Sen- 
ators who object to naming a day upon which to vote, and I 
have not attempted in this proposed unanimous-consent agree- 
ment to fix a day for the final vote. I believe, however, that 
the same result will be obtained if we can limit debate in the 
way I have proposed. 

It is not my intention to offer any except the most important 
amendments; it is not my intention to speak more than 15 min- 
utes at any time, and I believe that by limiting the debate to 15 
minutes we can proceed to an early vote without binding un- 
alterably any Senator. 

Mr. OVERMAN. May I ask that the proposed agreement be 
read at the desk, so that all Senators can understand it? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I will be very glad to have it read. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I want to say that while I can not give my consent to this 
immediate request, I should be glad, and I think the Senate 
might consent 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. We are unable to hear the Senator. 

Mr. KERN. We can not hear a word. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I say, reserving the right to object, I want 
to say a word upon the subject before making the objection. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Let us have it read at the desk. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do no see that this proposed unanimous 
consent would do any particular good. 

Mr. ROOT. Will the Senator from Mississippi permit the 
request to be read? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It has been read once. 

Mr. OVERMAN. It has not been read at the desk. 

Mr. ROOT. But many Senators did not understand it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am perfectly willing to have it read 


again. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
request. 

The Secretary. The proposition submitted by Mr. Hrrok- 
cock is as follows: 

I ask unanimous consent that an order be entered peoria Bo 
debate on the pending banking and currency bill be limited, beginning 
Wednesday, December 17, so that no Senator shall speak more than 
once on any amendment, nor more than once upon the bill itself, nor 
at greater length than 15 minutes, and that beginning the same day 
the Senate shall meet at 10 a. m. and adjourn at 6 p. m. each day, 
except that if the bill shall not have passed by 6 Ri m. of Thursday, 
December 18, the Senate shall, beginning with Friday, December 19, 
remain continuously in session each day until 11 p. m. until the bill 
is passed by the Senate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Now, Mr. President, I do not see that 
that would do any good. It would land us on Thursday morn- 
ing just where we are now. I should be very glad at any time 
to hear some Senator ask unanimous consent to fix a day to 
begin the voting and at the same time couple with it a request 
for the vacation of the present order of the Senate requiring 
it to meet at 10 o'clock a. m. and continue in session until 11 
o'clock p. m. In other words, a request for unanimous consent 
to begin the voting upon a given day and with it couple a 
request that the Senate shall begin to meet to-morrow at 12 
o'clock and adjourn at 6. I object to the request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I intended to put into the RECORD, 
before the vote was taken, some figures which were more 
pertinent to the matter we just voted on than to any other 
question that may hereafter come up. The vote has been had, 
and I am offering the figures now simply for whatever light 
they may give, and because an amendment similar to the one 
offered by the Senator from Nebraska will undoubtedly be 
offered hereafter, because there are various amendments of the 
same nature pending. 

Just a preliminary word. The claim is made that there 
ought to be public ownership of the stock of the reserve banks 
which are about to be created, and that some element of safety 
to the public would grow out of a scheme by which the stock 
would be offered to the people to purchase, instead of being 
offered to the banks, the idea being that by scattering the stock 
widely there would be such a public interest in the banks as 


would in some way constitute a guardianship or control over the 
system in the public itself. 

Mr. President, the total stock that is proposed to be issued 
under the bill as reported by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
OWEN] would be $53,000,000. I undertake to say that if it 
were all offered to the public and purchased by the publie it 
would not very largely contribute to the ideas of those gentle- 
men to whom I have referred, for the reason that if the stock 
is taken by the banks now existing it will, of course, in fact be 
owned by the stockholders of the present banks. I find from 
the report of the comptroller that in our national banks alone 
there are now 432,920 stockholders and that the average hold- 
ing of shares is only 24.4. 

There are no accurate data as to the number of persons in- 
terested in State banks and trust companies as stockholders; 
but there have already reported to the comptroller 14,011 State 
banks and 1,515 loan and trust companies, making a total of 
15,526. It is certainly fair to assume that the stock in these 
State banks and trust companies is as widely and generally 
scattered as the stock in national banks. If that be true, there 
would be in the State banks and trust companies alone approxi- 
mately 800,000 stockholders, and in the State and national 
banks together there would be approximately 1,200,000 stock- 
holders. So, if the banks take the stock, it will be, in fact, 
owned by 1,200,000 citizens of the United States who are now 
interested in the banks and trust companies that will become 
members of the system. I am assuming that all come in. 

That ought to be a sufficiently wide and generous distribution 
of stock to satisfy the most fastidious, and it ought to end the 
branch of the argument which declares that there is a greater 
element of safety in a system where the stock is owned by the 
public at large; for an institution that is owned by 1,200,000 
people in this country comes about as near being publicly owned 
as we could either wish or hope for. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I now offer, as an amend- 
ment to the House bill, section 4 of the bill reported by the 
section of the committee of which I am a member. I omit sec- 
tion 8, as it is not of any considerable importance and involves 
no vital principle; and I desire, as far as I am concerned, to 
limit the discussion here.to the important differences that have 
arisen regarding this legislation. 

I offer, and ask to have read, as an amendment to the House 
bill, section 4 as reported by our section of the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read as re- 
quested. 

The SECRETARY. On page 4 of the House print it is proposed 
to strike out all of section 4 as amended, and in lieu thereof to 
insert the following: 

Sec. 4. When the Federal reserve board has established Federal 
reserve districts, as prescribed in section 2 of this act, the governor or 
vice governor of such board shall, under his hand and seal, execute a 
certificate designating the territorial limits of such districts and the 
Federal reserve city in each district, and shall file such certificate with 
the Secretary of the Treasury. When such certificate has been 
executed and filed, as aforesaid, the board shall allot to each and every 
national bank stock in the reserve banks as prescribed in section two of 
this act, and when, conformable to section two of this act, an amount 
of such stock has been subscribed for in any Federal reserve district 
equal to $6,000,000 and one-third of such subscription has been paid in, 
the board shall, by its governor or vice governor, under his hand and 
seal, issue a certificate in writing specifying the name and location of 

the reserve bank in such district, the territorial limits of the district, the 
amount of the capital stock subscribed and the amount paid in on such 
subscription, and the name and amount of stock taken by each sub- 
scriber. Such certificate shall be acknowledged before the clerk of a 
court of record, or a notary public, and shall be filed with the Secretary 
of the Treasury. 

Upon the filing of such certificate with the Secretary of the Treasury 
as aforesaid, the said reserve bank so formed shall become a body 
corporate and as such, and in the name designated in such organization 
certificate. shall have power— 

First. To adopt and use a corporate seal. 

Second. To have succession for a period of 20 years from its organi- 
zation unless it is sooner dissolyed by an act of Congress, or unless 
its franchise becomes forfeited by some violation of law, 

Third. To make contracts. 

Fourth. To sue and be sued, complain and defend, in any court of law 
and 8 as fully as natural persons. 

Fifth. To appoint by its board of directors, elected as hereinafter 
royided, such officers as are not otherwise provided for in this act, 
o define their duties, require bonds of them and fix the penalty thereof, 
to dismiss such officers or any of them as may be appointed by them 

at pleasure, and to appoint others to fill their places. 

ixth. To prescribe by its board of directors by-laws not Inconsistent 
with law regulating the manner in which its general business may be 
8 Ana the privileges granted to it by law may be exercised 
and enjoyed. 

—.— . To exercise by its board of directors, or duly authorized 
officers or agents, all wers specifically granted by the provisions of 
this act and such incidental powers as shall be necessary to carry on 
the business of banking within the limitations prescribed by this act. 

No Federal reserve k shall transact any banking business, except 
such as pertains to the perfection of its organization and management, 
until two-thirds of its stock subscribed for has been paid in as pre- 
scribed in section 2 of this act. 

Every Federal reserve bank shall be conducted, managed, and con- 
trolled by a board of 9 directors, 5 of whom shall be appointed by the 
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Federal reserve board, and shall be known as directors “A,” and 4 
of baleen psig — 5 and who shall be selected and 
0 y member banks as follows: 
eet soon üs practicable after a reserve bank has been incorporated as 
above prov ` the board shall notify the member banks in said 
Fe reserve district to elect four d rs within a certain date, 
‘to be named in the ‘notification. Said board shall supply to each 
member bank a blank for the purpose of record the vote of said 
member bank. Each member bank shall vote for four “ B” directors 
n the blank so forwarded, shall certify that they are the choice 
the board of directors of said member bank, which cate ‘shall 
‘be signed b officers of said bank and forwarded to the board 
within the time which said board shall Umit. Said beard shall canvass 
the ballots so received from said member banks and forward a certl- 
ficate of the result to each of said member banks. The candidate for 
director receiving the largest number of votes shall be elected for 
Tour years; the candidate for director receiving the second largest 
number of votes shall hold office for three years; the candidate for 
director receiving the third largest number of votes shall hold office 
for two years; the candidate for director ving the fourth largest 
number of votes shall hold office for one year, During each subsequent 
gear, the election shall be held in the same manner except that each 
nk shall yote for only ‘one director unless in case of vacancies, when 
the number to be elected shall be certified by the board to each member 
bank, and in such cases a plurality vote shall elect. 

No person shall be qualified to hold the office of director “A” or direc- 
tor “B” while he is an officer, director, stockholder, or c bay of 
any other bank or of any trust company, and no person shall ap- 
pointed or elected director who Is not at the time of his appointment 
or election an actual and bona fide resident of the Federal reserve dis- 
trict for which he is appointed or elected. The Federal reserve board 
shall designate and appoint one of said directors A“ as chairman of 
the board of directors, who shall be known as “ Federal reserve agent. 
Directors “A” shall hold their offices for four years, except the Federal 
reserve agent, who shall hold his office at the 3 of the board. 
Of the directors “A” first selected one shall hold office for one year 
one for two years, one for three years, and one for the full term o 
four years, as designated by the board. Directors “B” shall hold 
their ‘offices for four years, except that as to the first election one 
shall be elected for one year, one for two years, one for three years, 
and one for four years. 

The salaries of the directors shall be fixed by the board, and shall 
be payable from the revenues of the Federal reserve bank of which 
they are directors. The board of directors shall have authority to fix 
the salaries and wages of all the employees of their bank. 

‘Vacancies that occur in either class of directors of reserve banks may 
be filled in the poem sete e for the original selection of such direc- 
tors, the men so selec to hold office for the unexpired terms of their 

redecessors. 

Upon its own Initiative, for cause, or upon written complaint under 
oath presented by 10 or more member banks charging any director of 
a reserve bank with incompetency. dishonesty, or other matter affect- 
ing his efficiency as u director, the board shall have the power, after 
hearing and proof and pursuant to a written notice specifying the 
grounds thereof, to remove such director. The accused director shall be 
allowed 80 days in which to make defense thereto. Pending the hearing 
the board may within its discretion suspend the accused director. 


Mr, HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, there are in this amend- 
ment two important particulars in which the section differs 
from the provisions of the so-called Owen bill and from the 
provisions of the House bill. One involves the size and strength 
of the reserve banks. Certainly anyone who hopes that the 
‘new system we are about to create will fulfill its great func- 
tions of stabilizing the credits of the country, preventing bank 
disasters, regulating the rate of interest, and protecting the 
depositors of the country bases his hope largely upon the 
strength of the reserve banks which it is proposed to organize. 

The section I have offered as an amendment, and which is 
indorsed by the section of the committee of which Iam a mem- 
ber, provides that no reserve bank can be organized with a 
capital less than $6,000,000, and that it shall not commence 
business until two-thirds of this capital is paid in, or $4,000,000. 
The House bill provided that no reserve bank could be organ- 
ized with a capital of less than $5,000,000, all of which was 
required to be paid in before commencing operations. Senator 
OweENn’s draft of the bill provides that no reserve bank can com- 
mence operations with less than $3,000,000 capital, but it pro- 
vides that it may commence business with only $500,000 paid in. 

I notice that the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Sronz] is about 
to leave the Chamber. I hope he will return before I have 
progressed far, because I intend to make some comment upon 
a recent speech of his, and I should like to have him present 
at the time. 

Mr. STONE. I will be back. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. No one can claim that a reserve bank 
with a paid-in capital of half a million dollars can be of any 
sort of material assistance to the individual banks of its dis- 
trict. It seems to me almost pathetic that the necessities of the 
case should have driven the other section of the committee not 
only to reduce the minimum capital of a reserve bank from 
$5,000,000, as provided by the House bill, to $3,000,000, but 
that they should have also felt compelled from the necessities 
‘of their position to provide that it could commence business 
‘with only half a million dollars of capital paid in. x 
We have in this country banks with a capital of $25,000,000 
and $25,000,000 surplus. We have, in cities no larger than that 
in which I live, banks with a million dollars capital and half 
a million dollars surplus. We have a bank with $500,000 cap- 

and $1,000,000 of surplus. 
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Those individual banks are supposed not to be strong enough 
now to guarantee absolutely to the business world stability and 
safety. We are proposing to puta prop under the present bank- 
ing system. To attempt to do so with reserve banks of a capital 
of $3,000,000, of which only $500,000 has been paid in, seems to 
me to approach the ridiculous and makes it almost inevitable 
either that such reserve banks will utterly fail to serve their 
purpose or that they will be clamoring to the Federal board in 
Washington for currency for the weak districts and for, the 
weak reserve banks when there is a plethora of money in other 
districts. 

Hither we need no reserve-bank system at all or we need a 
reserve-bank system strong enough to bear some resemblance to 
the reserve-bank systems of Europe. : 

Think of a reserve bank like the Bank of England with 
$70,000,000 of capital and surplus, and the Bank of France with 
something like $40,000,000 of capital and surplus, and the 
Reischbank with almost $80,000,000 of capital and surplus, and 
then think of a poor little reserve bank out in one of the great 
sections of the United States with $3,000,000 capital, starting in 
business with $500,000 paid in. 

It seems to me the very element of strength, which is per- 
haps the first thing to be considered, is absolutely lacking in 
such a proposal, I think the section of the committee to which 
T belong went to the very limit in permitting a bank to be au- 
thorized with so small a capital as $6,000,000, of which $4,000,000 
should be paid in. I consented to it only because I knew that 
with only four regional banks there would be none organized 
with a capital less than $15,000,000. 

That is one of the differences between the section I have offered 
and the section whose place it is supposed to take, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, 
does he not recognize that the strength of these banks is going 
to be, not in the capital, but.in the reserves which are required 
to be kept in them? Some Senators have advocated that there 
should be no capital at all required, that the mobilization of 
these mighty reserves, equaling $400,000,000, would make a great 
bank, even if it did not have one dollar of capital stock. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Every reserve bank system of the world 
has the reserves; and yet it, would be a heresy, a phantasy of 
reckless banking, to suggest in any other civilized land in the 
world that you could organize a reserve bank without a capital. 
You could just as reasonably organize a private bank without 
a capital, and depend upon the deposits to furnish the money 
to loan to borrowers. 

There are fly-by-night concerns which organize in the United 
States without capital, paper concerns, which assume to do 
business on wind and on hope but they have no place in the 
banking world, least of all in a reserve system which we are 
designing for the purpose of strengthening the banking system. 

Our national banking act does not permit a bank to organize 
anywhere with less than a certain amount of capital; and. 
when a town has reached a certain population it is not permitted 
that a bank of a small capital shall be organized. The capital 
is absolutely one of the great essentials in the banking business. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I am not contending that there should 
not be any capital. We have provided a capital for these banks 
of 6 per cent upon the surplus and capital of their member 
banks. On the question, however, as to whether or not these 
banks are going to be great banks, while it is desirable that 
they should have some capital, it is not an absolute necessity 
that they should have even any capital at all in order to be 
great banks, because of the reserves which they have in them. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I am willing that the Senator from Colo- 
rado should go on record as saying that banking can be done 
without capital, and I do not care whether it is individual bank- 
ing or reserve banking. The intelligence of the world will look 
with pity upon the idea of adding to the strength of a banking 
system by providing reserve banks either without capital or 
with an inadequate capital. 

I shall not go over the minor differences involved in the 
amendment I present. I presume, from indications in the vote 
to-day, that the matter is foreclosed on most of the amendments 
I shall urge, and for that reason I am not disposed to take up 
unnecessary time. I wish, however, to draw attention to an- 
other important difference. 

The amendment I have offered provides that— 


Every Federal reserve bank shall be conducted, managed, and con- 
trolled by a board of nine directors, five of whom shall be 1 by 
the Federal reserve board and shall be known as directors A, and four 
of whom shall be known as directors ho shall be selected and 


B, and w 


appointed by the member banks as follows. 

That raises the great issue, already discussed here to some 
extent, whether the reserve banks shall be controlled by the 
Government or controlled by the banking interests of the dis- 
trict, I believe that is a vital issue, I think to turn over to 
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the private banking interests of the United States the control 
of the great public utilities we are creating is likely to prove 
the monumental blunder of this legislation. I am sure when 
the people of the United States come to understand the issue 
they will view with suspicion the plan by which Congress may 
turn over to the banking interests the control of the reserve 
banks, which are, in effect, Government institutions—public 
utilities for the safeguarding of the banking interests of the 
United States. 2 

Although I do not talk so loudly as some Senators do, nor go 
to such extremes as some Senators go in denouncing the bank- 
ers of the United States, I believe it is a strange anomaly that 
some of the Senators who denounce the banks and the bankers 
of the United States with the greatest fierceness and with the 
most extreme language seem to be perfectly willing to turn over 
to them the administration of this great trust. 

Take, for instance, the Senator from Missouri [Mr. STONE]. 
So far as his public utterances go, he seems to hold very strong 
views on the character and purposes of the bankers of the United 
States. So far as his public utterances go, he seems to dis- 
trust them, He seems to feel that they are in a conspiracy 
against the public weal. Let me read from a speech which he 
delivered on the floor of the Senate a few days ago. 

On page 727 of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. STONE] said: 

Mr. President, I believe there are bankers in this country who are 
the enemies of the public welfare, at least indifferent to it, and who 
would sacrifice the industrial interests of the country if they deemed 
it necessary to promote their own selfish ends. t 

Yet the Senator from Missouri proposes to give to them six out 
of the nine directors in the reserve banks. There is an incon- 
sistency there that can not be explained. If the Senator from 
Missouri believes those things which he stated on the floor of 
the Senate, how can he justify his act in voting against the 
proposition to give the Government the control of these regional 
banks and in favor of placing the control of the reserve banks 
in the hands of the bankers whom he so criticizes? 

He proceeds: 

I have no kind of doubt that in the past a few t banks have 
fomented policies and projects that have paralyzed e industrial en- 
ergies of the country in the belief and expectation that in the end they 
would accomplish results that would sustain and perpetuate their 
Pisco re power over the financial and business industries of the 

Yet he proposes to turn over to them the control of each one 
of these reserve banks, giving them 6 out of 9 votes upon the 
board of directors. He has seen them enter into a conspiracy ; 
he has seen them without any semblance of law hold the power 
in one banking center of the United States after another; and 
now he proposes to give to them the law under which to operate 
in the control of these organizations. He has seen them control 
clearing houses and crush out antagonistic banks; he has seen 
them enter into conspiracies to blacklist certain paper and to 
bankrupt certain men; yet he turns oyer to them the control of 
a majority of the board of directors in every one of these 
regional banks. The Senator proceeds: 

I believe there is a combination, well established and long continued, 
between a number of the great central banks who, under our present 
monetary system, have in their hands and under their control a sufti- 
cient volume of the available money of the country to enable them with 
too great success to sit as arbiters on the financial policies of the 
Government and on the industrial enterprises of the people. What is 
the use of men here or elsewhere denying this patent truth or to offer 
explanations or apologies about it? 

Yes; and if, Mr. President, they had been able to do those 
things under our present banking system, where they merely 
controlled the voluntary reserves of banks intrusted to their 
care, what will be their power when they control the reserves 
of banks placed with them under the dictates of a law in which 
they are given a majority of the board of directors? All their 
acts heretofore, all their combinations heretofore, will be legal- 
ized here. What they did without the semblance of law they 
may hereafter do under the provisions of this act with the full 
power of the law behind them. 

He proceeds a little later in his address: 

I have myself known of more than one occasion when bankers refused 
credit to men who o their political views and purposes. I have 
been told by men of high character and large business connections that 
they have asked credit of banks and were told that their credit could 
not be extended, no matter how ample the security, as long as they 
advocated certain political policies and sought to advance the success 
of a certain political party. Whg: Mr. President, this is an old story, 
going, anyhow, as far back as 1896. 

I know that as well as the Senator from Missouri. I was 
attempting in 1896 to publish in the city of Omaha a Demo- 
cratic paper. -I was practically summoned into a bank and given 
to understand that I must change my policies or have my credit 
withdrawn. Let the bankers who so summoned me and 80 
treated me were not inspired by personal hatred. . They had 


that can be rallied to defeat it. 


been my friends. They had a motive which they thought justi- 
fied them. They were alarmed. They thought that the suc- 
cess of Bryan in that campaign meant the ruin of the country. 
But I merely cite it to show that it is a dangerous thing to place 
in the hands of bankers the control of credit to be used either on 
political occasions or any other. 

I know that the bankers have used their power at times 
without justification, and it is for that reason that I deny the 
wisdom of placing in their hands the control of a great utility— 
the control of the reserve banks of the United States. Europe 
has not done it. No country in the world, so far as I know, 
has done it. The Bank of England does not do it; the Bank of 
France does not do it; the Reichsbank, in Germany, does not 
do it. Here in the United States, where we should be more 
democratic than they are anywhere else, where our public utili- 
ties should be more free from private control than anywhere 
else, why do we elect to place these reserve banks at the very 
outset in the hands of men who may at least be tempted to use 
that control for private purposes? 

Mr. STONE. Mr, President, the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
HrrcacocK], as I was leaving the Chamber for a moment, in- 
formed me that he was intending to make some remarks in 
which I might be interested, and I hastened back to hear what 
it was he had to say. I would have come back in any event. 

Mr. WEEKS. Will the Senator speak a little louder? It is 
difficult to hear him in this part of the Chamber. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. President, I am not in a speaking mood. 
I am suffering from grip and I am aching all over with cold. 
I do not like to speak. I could not be induced to say a word 
except under the circumstances. 

Mr. President, there are different kinds of bankers. I said 
in the speech from which the Senator has quoted, and I repeat 
it, that I believe that most of the bankers of this country, a 
very large majority, in fact, so large a majority that where 
I find the rule any different it is an exception to the rule, are 
honest men, and desire, like other honest men in all lines of 
legitimate industry, to discharge every duty of good citizenship; 
that they are in no way concerned, intentionally or designedly, 
in any movement or effort to do injury to the public welfare. 
But I think there are exceptions to that general rule, but I have 
stated what I have to say in the speech referred to by the 
Senator from Nebraska upon this subject. I do not feel that it 
is necessary now to repeat what I have already said in this 
behalf. The Senator from Nebraska concedes that in his own 
experience he was confronted with situations and under cir- 
cumstances and conditions such as I referred to and con- 
demned. 8 

The Senator then asks why I would vote to turn over these 
regional banks to this class of men. I would not vote to iurn 
over these banks to this particular class of men. It is possible 
that some such men may occasionally get on the directorate of 
a regional bank. I hope not; but it is possible. If this system 
is established, in each of these directorates there will be three 
bankers and three other men who are not bankers but who nre 
identified actively in the commercial, agricultural, and other 
industrial interests of the country. ‘Then, the central reserve 
board will have the power to appoint three others of these 
directors and also to exercise a supervising control over all of 
them, with a large power of removal. 

think, therefore, there will be little danger that Mr. Hep- 
burn, Mr. Vanderlip, or Mr. Ailes, or men of that kind, wili be- 
come potential or dangerous forces in any regional bank. If we 
have 8 or 10 of these regional banks established in well-arranged 
sections of the country, it is certain that the directorates in 
practically all of them will be in the hands of men who can be 
trusted. 

The great bulk of bankers, I say, are like other men, sincere 
and honest and upright, and want to do things that are right, 
and I think that the personnel of these directorates will be, so 
far as bankers are concerned, in the main representative of the 
best class of bankers and business men. I do not think the 
criticism of the Senator from Nebraska is well taken. It is 
superficial. 

Mr. President, I shall vote for this particular provision of 
the bill to which the Senator from Nebraska calls attention as 
it has been reported, and I will do so without any apprehension 
that the Vanderlips and the Aileses and men of that character 
are going to control. 

It is a little remarkable, I will say in conclusion, that these 
gentlemen whom I have personated, and there are others of like 
kind I might personate with equal propriety, are opposed to this 
whole system. They have been down here fighting the bill; they 
are fighting it yet, and have invoked every agency and influence 
They want a great central bank. 
I wonder, if the Senator from Nebraska could have his way in 
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this behalf, what potential influence this class of men would in 
time come to exercise over the administration of a central bank, 
I can not but express, I will express, a feeling of astonishment 
that the Senator from Nebraska has found it consistent with his 
views to cooperate with the class of men I have seen proper to 
criticize. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, about half the trouble in this 
life arises from a confusion of terms. It so happens that there 
are such limitations to the English tongue it is difficult to 
express one idea without at the same time expressing another 
and a different idea. Nine-tenths of the dispute over the pro- 
vision of the bill which the Senator from Nebraska has dis- 
cussed, and to which I shall specifically refer, arise, in my 
opinion, from a confusion of terms. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcucock] states that 
under the bill as reported by the branch of the committee to 
which I belong a bank can be opened with only $500,000 of 
capital, and he comments that a bank with $500,000 of capital 
is a puny and insignificant thing in comparison with some of 
the great banks of the country. 

Mr. President, the provision of the bill is that no bank shall 
be organized with less capital stock than $3,000,000, and that 
the bank may be opened for business when the first payment has 
been made, which, I think, may be as little as $500,000. Hence, 
the Senator argues that the bank when it begins business wili 
have resources of only $500,000 and declares that such a bank 
is a weak and puerile thing. The same argument has been 
made repeatedly upon the floor of the Senate. I undertake 
to say that the argument is based upon a fallacy, as ean be clearly 
demonstrated. The fallacy arises from confusing the word 
“reserves” in its relation to ordinary banks with the same 
word in its relation to the proposed reserve banks. It will take 
a few minutes to make that plain. The reserve bank will not 
only have $3,000,000 of capital stock when it is organized, but 
it will have approximately 12 times that amount of money 
which we have in the debate called “reserves,” simply because 
they come from the funds of member banks, which have hereto- 
fore been set aside as reserves. So a bank with $3,000,000 of 
capital stock will have approximately $39,000,000 in its vaults. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lea in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Missouri yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. REED. I wish the Senator would pardon me until I con- 
clude this sentence. 

We provide in this bill that a reserve bank shall have a 
eapital of not less than $3,000,000. By this provision we 
intend to say that the bank shall have $3,000,000 of capital 
stock and an equal amount of money represented by that stock. 
The funds so raised constitute a part of the assets of the bank. 
But we provide for other assets. 

The present banking law requires each national bank to keep 
on hand in cash or on deposit with other banks a certain per cent 
of its general deposits, the amount varying from 15 per cent to 
25 per cent. All these moneys we call reserve moneys, They 
are held as a part of the general funds of a bank and are sub- 
ject to be used at any moment when depositors demand their 
money. These reserves, therefore, are nothing but a portion of 
the deposits retained in cash and subject to call. 

When we came to frame this bill, following the beaten path, 
we provided that each bank should retain “ reserves,” and then 
we proyided that a certain per cent of these reserves should 
be paid into the regional bank. Our expression would have 
been much more accurate if we had provided that a bank 
should keep in its vaults a certain per cent of its deposits 
in eash as its reserve, and that it should pay into the regional 
bank of the district an amount in cash equal to a certain other 
per cent of its deposits. 

But we did not do this. We speak of a transfer into the 
regional banks of a certain proportion of “the reserves” the 
member bank is required to keep, using the old stereotyped 
phrase reserves,“ although, as a matter of fact, the moneys 
paid into the regional banks by the member banks are. im- 
pounded for an entirely different use than the moneys now held 
by banks as reserves. Nevertheless, because we have used the 
term „reserves,“ we unconsciously attach to the moneys paid 
into the reserve bank the same conditions we attach to the real 
reserves of an ordinary bank. 

Mr, President, I assert that, instead of being of the nature 
and character of reserves, when these moneys get into the 
Federal reserve bank they become in fact to all intents and 
purposes primary capital of that bank. The better term would 
be to say they are a part of the actual resources of the bank. 


t us see what the distinction is between the reserves of an 


ry bank and the money which is to be turned over to a re- 
onal bank. In the ordinary bank the reserve is held back of 


Indeed, Mr. President, the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
-LANDS] is not at all wrong when he states that these reserve 


the ordinary deposits, and as the ordinary deposits are liable to 
be drawn at any minute, the demand for the reserve is a demand 
which may come at any minute. Hence the bank can not use 
it; the bank can not employ it; it is a mere temporary fund, 
which must be paid when called for. But when the same 
amount of money is paid over to a regional bank, it becomes 
practically a permanent fund. The member banks have simply 
taken a certain amount of money from their vaults and de- 
livered it into the vaults of the regional bank. It is not there- 
after subject to withdrawal or recall by the member bank, 
except that when the general deposits of a member bank are 
reduced its deposits with the regional banks may be propor- 
tionately reduced. Taking the banks of the country altogether, 
there can not be any great fluctuation in the aggregate deposits. 
Consequently the fund held by the regional bank is, in fact, 
practically stationary in its character and amount. 

The money that comes in in payment of capital stock and the 
money that comes in as a contribution of reserves can alike be 
loaned. The dollar of capital stock and the dollar of reserves 
perform exactly the same functions. The so-called “ reserve” 
contributions can be made to serve every purpose that the capital 
represented by stock can be made to serve, even to the meeting 
of the liabilities and the expenses of the reserve bank. It can be 
used to create a gold reserve, and, based upon that gold reserve, 
the reserve bank can have issued to it Federal reserve notes. 
Therefore, when we organize a bank with $3,000,000 of capital 
stock, to be paid for by the member banks, and also require the 
member banks to contribute a further sum of $36,000,000 which 
we have wrongly called reserves, but which, in fact, the Fed- 
eral reserve bank can use as primary capital for practically 
every purpose, we have given that bank substantially the same 
Strength and the same power it would have if it had in its 
ule $39,000,000 directly obtained from the sale of capital 
stoc 

So when it is argued that because a bank only has $3,000,000 
of capital stock it has only $3,000,000 of resources the argument 
is based upon this fallacy—that it omits from consideration the 
other resources that are to be placed with that bank, which can 
constantly be employed and used by it in the general transaction 
of the business for which it was created. 

Therefore, if you compare one of the regional banks with 
the banks of other countries you must not only have re- 
gard for the capital stock of our banks, but for the so-called 
reserves, which are, in fact, capital, because they can not be 
taken away from the bank. I am speaking, of course, in the 
broad sense. Small amounts could be withdrawn, but approxi- 
mately equal sums would at once flow in from other banks, 
and the general average would be maintained. So that we 
shall find that any one of the smaller banks that may exist 
under our system will compare favorably with the great banks 
of other countries. 

The Bank of England is the largest, having, in round nuni- 
bers, a capital of $225,000,000, but that is substantially its only 
financial resource which is not offset by a liability. 

The Imperial Bank of Germany has a little over $60,000,000 of 
capital. When that is gone, the bank is gone. 

Assuming, now, that we establish in this country a bank with 
$6,000,000 of capital stock, along with that capital stock we lay 
down 12 times as much money, which we have been calling re- 
serves. This money immediately becomes a part of the bank’s 
resources, so that the bank will actually have in the neighbor- 
hood of $72,000,000 plus the capital stock of $6,000,000. We now 
have a bank that has on hand $78,000,000 which it can loan or 
use as a gold reserve, subject, of course, to the requirement that 
it shall keep a reserve of its own equal to 35 per cent. Such a 
bank is as well equipped as the Imperial Bank of Germany. 

The Bank of France has a capital stock of about $36,000,000. 
That is its resource; that is what it has to use. Of course, it 
has general deposits, but they are liable to be called any minute. 
It has a right of issue, but we have a right of issue to offset 
that. Its real resources amount to about $36,000,000. 

Bach of the banks to be established under this system will 
probably haye resources, in the sense I have been using that 
word, as great as those of the Bank of France. So that our 
regional banks, which are capitalized, first, by a captial stock, 
and, second, by permanent resources, which for all practical pur- 
poses are not subject to withdrawal or recall, will stand in a po- 
sition very different from what they would if their only re 
sources were to come from the subscription of the capital sing 
NEW 


banks could be established and successfully run without the sub- 
scription of a single dollar of capital stock. Why? Because we 
are impounding in a permanent way the reserves of other banks. 
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Those reserves become the resources of this system. We take 
them and rediscount the paper of the member banks; we use 
them as a gold reserve, and upon them we issue currency. They 
are to all intents and purposes as available under this system as 
primary capital contributed by stockholders. 

I know that men can differentiate; I know that men may 
call attention to the fact- that these moneys are, after all, the 
reserves of the member banks and hence are liable to be called; 
but before they can be called by a member bank that bank must 
haye reduced its deposits to a point where it is entitled to -eall 
them or the bank must have gone into liquidation; and when 
the bank goes into liquidation the moneys which it has deposited 
with the reserve system are primarily held to answer the obli- 
gations of the reserve system. 

In treating this system, therefore, and its capital, we should 
not confuse merely capital steck with that other form of 
eapital which constitutes the resources of the system, but should 
treat it in the larger way. Candor must compel everyone to 
admit that we can not measure the strength of the banks of 
the system by the mere amount of their capital stock; we must 
measure them by the volume of those resources which they can 
at all times and under all circumstances absolutely command. 
In that light and in that view we are not creating a puny system. 
Whether we have 4 regional banks or 8 banks or 12 banks, 
each bank will nevertheless be a bank of respectable propor- 
tions and will possess respectable powers. 

Mr. President, I believe if Senators will candidly take this 
view and study the provisions to which I have referred they 
will arrive at the same conclusion I have, which is that the re- 
serves of member banks deposited with reserve banks take on 
the nature of permanent capital and permanent resources. 

I do not say that there is no merit in the argument for a 
smaller number of reserve banks than we propose to create, 
but there is also a legitimate argument for the number we pro- 
pose. We must balance one argument against the other. Speak- 
ing for myself, I shall vote to establish not less than 8 nor more 
than 12 banks, such being the provision reported by that branch 
of the committee to which I belong; yet I say in all candor that 
I do not believe that the success or failure of this bill depends 
upon the exact number of banks we may create. 

It is a false argument to say, however, that 8 banks or 12 
banks will be so weak that they can not perform the functions 
for which we create them. It is not a sound argument, and 
therefore we ought not to make it here upon the floor. 

The thing at which all Senators ought to aim is to get at the 
very truth regarding the bill; to admit the virtues of an argument 
upon the other side, if any it has. We shall not get far toward 
the coordination of opinion if we pursue a different course. We 
shall not pursue the path of wisdom with calmness and discre- 
tion if we lift our voices in plaintive wailings and declare that 
the passage of this bill will cause the Government of the United 
States to fall as fell old Rome. ; 

For the first time in my life I have heard assigned as the 
occasion for the fall of Rome the guaranty of bank deposits. 
I have often heard excited gentlemen upon the temperance 
platform declare to an equally excited audience that Rome was 
destroyed by the vice of drunkenness. I have heard others claim 
that the people became corrupt in their private lives, and thus 
Rome fell, I have heard it asserted that Rome became cruel, 
and hence her destruction. But not until the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Roor] gaye the world the information did any of us 
suspect that the real cause of Rome's destruction was the guar- 
anty of bank deposits. That was a contribution modern states- 
manship made to ancient history. It ought to be laid up among 
the classics and preserved sacredly as an intellectual and his- 
torical curiosity. 

It has been suggested to me by the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Wirtrams] that notwithstanding all our intellectual and 
historical meanderings, the real truth has even yet been over- 
Jooked—that the fact of the matter is Rome fell from the early 
introduction and excessive use of hobble skirts, [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, why do gentlemen go into tragic declamation 
about this bill? They do not think it will destroy the Republic; 
they are simply talking. Why bottom an argument upon a false 
premise? Why not look at the bill calmly and dispassionately? 
Why not discuss the facts and discard the fanciful and gro- 
tesque? 

The other day we listened to a remarkable argument, pre- 
sented in masterful and convincing style. The orator [Mr. Roor] 
pictured the horrible results of inflation. Of course, if we are to 
have unlimited inflation the results depicted would follow—at 
least many of them. The question remains, Is there anything 
upon which to bottom the inflation claim? Does this bill provide 
for unlimited inflation? 


The most the learned Senator could say was that inflation 
was possible under it—not probable, but possible. In order to 
lift the possibility into probability, the Senator, in substance, 
declared the Secretary of State, Mr. Bryan, to be an infla- 
tionist, and that he will control the reserve board and domi- 
nate its policies. Accordingly the Senator argued from the as- 
singe comers that we shall bave unlimited inflation under 

s 


CAMPAIGN OF o. 


The orator took us back to 1896 and in fervid phrases dis- 
cussed the “glorious victory” the advocates of sound money 
and honest government had then achieved. He told us of the 
patriotic legions that had stood and battled to save the country 
from an appalling calamity. 

Mr. President, if there is one page of our country's history 
to which no stand-pat Republican ever onght to want to turn 
his eyes, it is the campaign of 1896. I wonder that any man 
dare use the word “ honesty ” when speaking of that “ triumph.” 
Why, sir, in 1896 there was a saturnalia of corruption such as 
never before disgraced the politics of this country. In 1896 
you had a proud victory, did you? By what means did you 
achieve it? 

I can understand how the soldier who upon the field of battle, 
in fair contest and by honorable means, overcomes his enemies 
may feel some sense of pride as he exhibits his wounds and re- 
counts his deeds of valor, but I can not comprehend’ the in- 
dividual who boasts an advantage gained by fraud, trickery, 
deceit, oppression, bribery, and crime. 

In 1896”! Why, you have just heard the Senator from Ne- 
braska tell how in that campaign coercion was attempted to be 
applied to him. If those who opposed us had the temerity to at- 
tempt to intimidate the proud-spirited, the talented, the inde- 
pendent man, running a great newspaper that had wide influence 
throughout the States of the Central West, if they dared thus 
hale him before the officers of the bank to be there told that his 
credit would stop if he continued to express his opinions as a 
citizen and a newspaper man, then, in Heaven's name, what 
kind of coercion, think you, was applied by these and other high 
priests of virtue to the poor and the humble, to the man who 
labored in the trench and back of whom stood the pale-faced 
wife and children dependent upon his weekly wage for bread? 

Some things I saw myself I saw men in my own city—and 
we have more, much more, independence in the West among 
our working classes than you find in the East, because their 
opportunities are better—I saw these men marched like sol- 
diers under orders from their places of employment. I saw them 
mustered behind banners that were yellow as gold and that bore 
the legend, “Sound money and honest government.” I saw 
them march by, thousands upon thousands; I beard from their 
lips muttered curses upon those who ordered them to sacrifice 
their manhood or to lose their jobs. I saw them go to the polls 
on election day wearing yellow badges. We all believed the 
election had gone overwhelmingly against the Democratic Party. 
We closed our campaign headquarters and gave up the fight; we 
conceded the defeat even of our local ticket. Then the votes 
were counted, and we discovered that these coerced and com- 
pelled men, who went to the polls wearing upon their breasts 
the yellow badge of their servitude and of their masters’ dis- 
honor, had, in the privacy of the election booth, where there was 
no eye to witness but their God’s, voted the Democratic ticket. 
We won by a bigger majority than we had rolled up in 20 years, 
But our victory was local. In the Nation at large coercion and 
fraud won the fight. 

You boast of the election of 1896! Shame upon all such 
boasters! You resorted to every form of coercion. You re- 
sorted to every species of corruption. The chairman of the Re- 
publican national committee in 1896 sent ont his orders to levy 
tribute upon the special beneficiaries of your laws. He gave his 
commands in the brutal language: “Fry the fat out of the 
manufacturers.” The fat which was to be fried out of the man- 
ufacturers had been first fried out of the bodies of the people 
of the United States. 

‘To-day, and largely because of the infamous campaign you 
made, largely because of the brutal methods you employed. 
largely because of your corruption, largely because of your 
intimidation and bribery in the year 1896, we have upon the 
statute books a law which makes it a crime for corporations to 
permit “ the fat to be fried out of them.” 

You won in 1896 by methods that are now recognized as vio- 
lative of the statutes of this country, methods that always were 
in violation of the statutes of Almighty God. : 

You go back to 1896 and boast. Why, had I engaged in that 
iniquity I would close down the book and seal its leaves and 
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ask a kindly world to forget. I would try to solace my con- 
science with repentance rather than arouse it by boasting. 

You won in 1896. Well, what has 1896 to do with this bill, 
anyway? Some Senator—I have forgotten whom—remarked 
when the speech of the Senator was being delivered that the 
only similarity between the campaign of 1896 and the present 
debate was that then the issue was over 16 to 1, while just now 
the issue is over the sixteenth section of the bill. 

Mr. President, what are we trying to do by this bill? Are we 
trying to establish a banking system? No; not that. Are we 
trying to put coercion and compulsion upon the banks? No; not 
that. Are we trying to make a forced contribution from the 
capital of the banks? No; not that. I will tell you what we 
are doing in this bill. We are trying to remedy the weaknesses, 
the defects, the evils, of an existing system—evils which are the 
results of some bad legislation and some bad banking. 

The banks of this country always have loaned their cus- 
tomers’ money down to the point where, when the slightest dis- 
turbance comes, they can not meet the customers’ demands. 
Not once, but in a number of instances, almost all of the great 
banks have repudiated their obligations, have closed their doors, 
paralyzed industry, shut down manufactories, stopped business, 
and throttled progress. The fundamental reason back of these 
catastrophes was the desire of the banks to make money. This 
desire led them to loan their reserves down to the danger point 
and then beyond that point. 

Such being the facts, we could justly enact a law compelling the 
banks to keep within their own vaults a reserve sufficiently large 
to enable them at all times to meet the obligations they incur. 

Instead of doing that, and because we do not want to injure 
the banks, because we want to help them and help the country, 
because we want to relax whatever hardship there is in the 
present conditions, we propose, first, to lessen the reserves they 
are required to keep by law, and, second, to impound those re- 
serves in such places and under such regulations as will enable 
the banks to utilize the reserves in the time of need. 

In addition to that, in this bill we do for the banks that 
which is done for no other class of our citizens. We propose 
to issue to them money upon their assets and to back the money 
with the faith and credit of the people of the United States. 

Finally, we propose to deposit with the reserve banks the 
moneys of the Government without any interest charge. 

Mr. President, that is not waging war on capital. That is 
not an effort to abuse men who have money. That is an effort 
to give strength to our banking system, not weakness. It is a 
plan which primarily benefits the capitalists and only second- 
arily benefits the citizens of the country. The cry that we seek 
to degrade the currency or ruin credits is a false cry. 

It is claimed that there is a possibility of inflation. Mr. 
President, I shall talk of this bill frankly. There is a possi- 
bility of inflation in the bill, but because there is a possibility 
of inflation in the bill no man has the right to assume that that 
inflation will necessarily follow. I do not quarrel with those 
men who desire to make this bill so that by the terms of the 
law a check shall be placed upon the volume of currency, but 
I do take issue with those men who are willing to denounce the 
bill as an inflation measure designed to inordinately swell the 
yolume of currency, and as inevitably leading to a disastrous 
end. The possibility that something may happen is very differ- 
ent from the probability that it will occur. 

Mr. President, the Senator from New York in his speech 
assumed that, because there was a possibility that inflation 
might oceur, it followed that it certainly would occur, All of 
which was very false reasoning. Then followed a picture of 
the horrors of inflation. 

It is possible, sir, that a foreign soldiery may sometime in- 
vade our shores. It is possible that they may come with fire 
and sword, that blood will flow down the streets of this Capital. 
But because we are not able to forestall against that mere pos- 
sibility we do not distrust or seek to supplant the Republic. 

It is possible that our courts may become corrupt. He who 
assumes the possibility to have become a reality may rave and 
weep over a people deprived of their liberty and life by the de- 
crees of tyrannical judges; but is there any likelihood the event 
will ever happen? Not, Mr, President, while the American 
people retain their manhood and their high sense of honor. 

It is always possible for calamities to happen. It is possible, 
when we elect a President of the United States, making him 
Commander of the Army and Navy, that some time in the 
providence of God the man we have elevated may use his 
immense powers to oppress his countrymen, but because that 
possibility exists we were not warranted in refusing to elect a 
President. 


Coming, then, to the possibility of inflation. If any man can 
suggest a plan that will make inflation impossible and that will 
. 5 9 the bill, I shall be glad to see the plan brought 

orth. 

But let us look at the provision of the bill and see what 
must be done before there can be any inflation, The member 
banks, presided over by bankers, must determine that there is 
a need for money and must be willing to give security in order 
to obtain it. After the member banks have demanded the money, 
the regional bank directors, a majority of whom have been 
selected by the banks, must determine that the money should 
be advanced and must be willing to apply to the reserve agent 
for currency and to give security for it. So that before there 
can be a dollar of money issued two separate boards composed 
of or selected by bankers must have passed upon the question 
and concluded that the money is so necessary that they are 
willing to pledge their property to obtain it. 

It is only after these bankers who are interested in sound 
money, in sound times, and in sound business methods—it is 
only after they have made their demands that a single dollar of 
this currency can be issued. z 

But other steps yet must be taken. The reserve agent must 
be satisfied that the security offered is good, and the reserve 
board must be convinced that the money ought to be issued. 

If we ever have inflation under this bill, it will be primarily 
caused by the bankers of this country, and by nobody else. 

The Federal reserve board represents the country. It does 
not have the power to put out a single dollar of currency until 
it is applied for by two sets of bankers. It does not have the 
initial power of expansion. 


DEFENSE OF un. BRYAN, 


Even if Mr. Bryan is all that is claimed by his enemies; 
even if he is an inflationist—and no man has any right to make 
that charge—even if he will stand back of the reserve board 
and control it—and no man has the right to make that charge— 
yet the fact, assuming it to be a fact, is immaterial, because 
that board can not put out a single dollar of money unless 
and until there shall have been a call by capitalists controlling 
banks, by sound-money men controlling banks, by wise men 
controlling banks, and their call must have been O. Kd by a 
board of directors of another bank that is controlled or elected 
by bankers, 

So if the shadow of Bryan be 10 times as dark, if his arm be 
10 times as strong as they loom before the imagination of the 
distinguished Senator who first drew the name of the Secretary 
of State into this debate, yet the Secretary of State could not 
cause an expansion of the currency. 

Unless the banks themselves want the expansion, unless the 
capitalists demand it, unless these wise bankers, who know 
everything about finance, who know just how every dollar in 
the world ought to be coined, and generally insist, they ought 
to coin it—unless they cause the inflation there will be no 
inflation. 

Mr. President, that fact being established, and no one dare 
gainsay it, the tremendous argument that we will have inflation 
on account of the supposedly sinister influence of Mr. Bryan, or 
Mr. Anybody Else, falls flat and should never have been made. 

But, sir, I am so much opposed to inflation—and I use the 
term in its ugly sense—that I am willing to remove the naked 
possibility of inflation if a suggestion can be made which will 
remove it and yet leave the bill sufficiently generous to meet the 
purposes we have in view. 

Mr. President, when any man stands on the floor of the 
Senate and announces that this is a scheme of the Secretary of 
State to inflate the currency, that he will control this board, 
and that we will have a wild period of speculation and infla- 
tion and a corresponding crash I am amazed. 

And yet it is not hard to understand why the Secretary of 
State was dragged into this debate. When ambition beclouds 
the vision and its far-off voice is calling to higher and greater 
honors, men sometimes allow political fervor to overcome the 
sense of fairness and candor. 

Mr. President, this bill is not a perfect measure. No bill that 
has to be wrought out by a compromise of opinions is a perfect 
measure. There are good things in the bill introduced by the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hircucocx], but this bill is a 
workable bill, and it is not a bill that is surcharged with de- 
struction. 

Mr. President, I do not think any man has the right to stand 
on the floor of the Senate, with full knowledge that this bill, or 
one very similar, will be enacted into a law, and undertake to 
alarm the country. I doubt the high sense of patriotism of 
that man who cries “ Wolf! Wolf! Wolf!” when there is no 
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wolf, who is willing to injure the multitude who may hearken to 
the false alarm. 

Speaking for myself, I assert that in the discussion of this 
bill Senators ought to have regard for present conditions; they 
should remember that to-day a financial struggle is going on in 
Europe; they should remember that in this country there is a 
condition of doubt, uncertainty, hesitancy. It is unjust for 
any man to undertake to convince the country that this bill is 

intended to inflate the currency, intended to give an improper 
expansion to business, intended to finally push us over a preci- 
pice and destroy us. That is not its purpose; it is not its 
intent; it will not be its effect. 

Its purpose is to strengthen business. Its purpose is to quiet 
the troubled waters. Its purpose is to instill life and energy 
into the channels of commerce and of trade. It is the duty of 
every Senator to try to add proper amendments, but it is 
prong to try to alarm the country when there is no cause for 

arm. 

Mr. President, the Senator discussed this bill, but he did not 
discuss his own amendment. In a word, his amendment pro- 
poses to empower the banks to issue the money. That is an old 
philosophy; it is an ancient theory. No man need quarrel with 
those who believe in it, but at this time it will not be accepted 
by the American people, and I think all Senators here know 
that to be the fact. Hence its advocacy merely tends to delay. 

Speaking for myself, I am unalterably opposed to any system 
which gives to private bankers the right to control the credits 
of this Nation. I am opposed to it because in its essence it 
violates that provision of the Constitution of the United States 
which confers upon the Federal Government the right to coin 
money. I believe the issuance of currency which must be re- 
deemed in coin is covered by the spirit of the provision of the 
Constitution which makes the coining of money a governmental 
function. I believe that the power of issuing money, ef control- 
ling its volume, of safeguarding it, is a power that belongs to 
the representatives of all the people, not a power which should 
be vested in a few of the people. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, I do not know of any reason why 
the pending amendment should not be adopted. It seems to 
place the management of these banks in the hands of the people. 
That is good Democratic doctrine. It is the only Democratic 
doctrine that I know of, and I see no reason why there should 
be any opposition to it. It seems te me to be unfortunate that 
it was not suggested by the majority party. When any Senator 
comes with a suggestion which is an actual improvement on 
the one which has been adopted, it also seems to me good party 
policy to accept it and to take the best we can get, no matter 
who offers it, even though it be presented by our most bitter 
enemy, and I am in favor of doing so at ali times. 

Mr. OWEN. Before the Senator passes final judgment upon 
the matter, perhaps it might be well for him to hear the reasons 
which moved the committee in the matter. If it will not inter- 
rupt him, I will be glad to give them; but if it does, I will wait 
until it suits his convenience. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, it is impossible to hear the con- 
versation that is going on upon the other side of the Chamber. 

Mr. OWEN. I interrupted the Senator from Oregon to say 
that I should be glad to give him the reasons which justified 
the committee in their opinion and the conference in not agree- 
ing to this proposal. There is a very sound reason, which I do 
not believe the Senator has had presented to him. 

Mr. LANE. I have heard a good many reasons advanced. 
There are a great many different paragraphs in the amendment 
under consideration, and mostly they are at variance the one 
with the other, and my mind is still open to conviction; but it 
will take n very good and logical reason to make me believe that 
the business of people directly should not be placed directly in 
their hands, if it ean be done. 

If you have one that will convince me to the contrary, I will 
listen to it. I might say, however, that I am prejudiced on the 
subject and perhaps the Senator will have a hard task. 

Mr. OWEN. If the Senator will permit me, I will give the 
reasons which moved us in this matter, : 

Mr. LANE. AN right; go ahead. 

Mr. OWEN. There are two conceptions which have been 
considered in regard to the banking and currency plan. One of 
them is the idea of a people’s bank, with the stock owned by the 
people of the country, just as they may happen to subscribe, 
such as the Bank of France, where the bank known as the 
people’s bank is in active, direct competition with the individual 
banks engaged in banking business in the country. It was nec- 
essary in the German Empire, where they only had a few large 
banks, which might easily fix a rate for the people of the Ger- 
man Empire unless there was some competition absolutely 

lassured, For that reason the Reichsbank went into active and 
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direct competition with the other banks of the German Empire, 
dealing with the individual citizens. In the American system 
it has not been really proposed on the part of anybody, where 
we have these 25,000 individual banks competing with each 
other, and we have not thought to have a Government-controlled 
central bank, owned by the people and managed by the Govern- 
ment directly, in competition with the 25,000 individual banks. 
It might be necessary at some time in our history to do that, 
but the purpose of this bill is to enable these individual banks to 
be sufficiently independent that they might compete with each 
other in reality. 

We are not proposing to establish a Government bank, but 
we are proposing to coordinate the reserves belonging to these 
individualized competing banks to enable them to be inde- 
pendent of a few great concerns that heretofore have exercised 
too large a measure of control over credits. So the plan of 
bank we propose contemplates the admission into the system of 
these member banks. If they did not come in, the system would, 
of course, be a failure. 

We had much discussion with the representatives of the 
various banks coming before our committee, and they insisted 
upon many things to which we would not agree. One of the 
most important matters which they urged was that they should 
have representation on the Federal reserve board, Another 
urgent insistence which they made was that it should be left 
voluntary with the banks whether or not they would put their 
reserves in the Federal reserve banks. They objected to the 
amount of the reserve; fhey objected to the question of ex- 
changes; they objected to the savings-bank clause; and it was 
thought wise, in so far as governmental supervision and control 
was concerned, to accede to some of the suggestions of the 
banks which were expected to come into this system. I have 
received within the last few hours some telegrams bearing upon 
this matter which would indicate that the banks would not 
come into this system if we took from them a majority of the 
board of directors of the Federal reserve banks. On Saturday 
last, I remind the Senator, the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. McLean] put into the Recorp certain letters which he 
had received, showing that the banks were not inclined to enter 
this system: 

As to myself— 

This is from Meigs H. Whaples, of the Connecticut Trust & 
Safe Deposit Co., calling attention to the fact that the Con- 
necticut Bankers’ Association unanimously approved the Ald- 
rich bill, which put all the power in the hands of the bank, 
He says: 

As to myself, I believe that the Owen bill or the Glass bill, if passed. 
will create a financial disturbance. And I doubt if there will not be a 
stampede of national institutions to take refuge under State charters. 
Our own commissioners, one of whom, as you know, is a Democrat and 
a Wilson man, told me that in this small State they had already had 
twenty-odd applications for forms for State charters from national 
banks, members of whom the intention of surrendering their 
national charters if either of these bills became a law. 

That evidence is given to us by one of the Senators opposed 
to this measure, and I have in my hand a telegram from Festus 
J. Wade, who represents the American Bankers’ Association, 
and who is on their currency commission, who says: 

Sr. Louis, Mo., December 13, 1913. 
Senator R. L. OWEN, 
Washington, D. C.: 

If plan of Hitchcock committee to have directors in reserve banks 
confined Sot gad Pes Government appointment should carry, I do not 
believe banks of Nation would go into plan. Provisions of bill as 
amended by your committee in that regard will meet universal approval 


and do more to bring National and State banks and trust companies in 
than any other provision of bill. Hope you will not waver in your 
position, 


present 
Festus J. Wane. 
I have a telegram from Granger A. Hollister, in which he 
says: 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., December 13, 1913. 
Senator OWEN, 


United States Senate, Washington, DÐ. C.: 

As chairman of the banking and currency committee, Rochester Cham- 
ber of Commerce, I beg to urge that the management of the regional 
banks be kept im control ef the member banks, as proposed in the 
original bill. 

Grancer A. HOLLISTER. 

I have a similar telegram from Albert P. Eastwood; I have 
a similar telegram -from the Morgan Machine Co.; I have 
another telegram from J. C. Powers, vice president of the Fi- 
delity Trust Co., of like purport; another from Mathews & 
Boucher, of like purport; and one from C. H. Babcock, president 
of the Lincoln National Bank, of like purport, all of these being 
from Rochester, N. Y. 

These only represent a few of the objections which come; 
but the real reason is that the proposed plan requires of the 
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national banks that they shall contribute four hundred and 
odd million dollars of their reserves into the keeping of this 
board of directors. We have safeguarded the board of directors 
in the most careful and painstaking way by putting upon the 
board of directors three Government representatives, who in- 
clude the chairman of the board and the deputy chairman of 
the board, the chairman of the board being the Federal reserve 
agent representing the United States. 

The Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton] complains that under 
such cireumstances the banks would have no power whatever. 
I do not think that is really true, because, at least, they would 
have the power to safeguard their own funds; they at least 
would have the power to choose the officers of the bank; but 
they would not have the power to deal unjustly with member 
banks; they would not have the power to do anything that was 
discriminating or unfair; and since these banks are under the 
supervisory control of the Federal reserve board, since the 
Federal reserve board is exclusively composed of representa- 
tives of the United States Government, and since the Federal 
reserve board could remove from office every one of these di- 
rectors of Federal Reserve banks, the Government has complete 
control over the management, although the Government trusts 
the banks to safeguard their own funds and to administer judi- 
ciously the affairs of these banks. That is the real situation. 

There are 18,000 State banks which are not in the national- 
bank system, and which we can not compel to come into the 
system. The reason for the existence of that large number of 
State banks as compared with 7,500 national banks is that the 
State banks are more attractive in some respects; they are 
allowed a larger latitude in some respects; and if now we put 
this imposition upon the national banks and allow them no other 
privilege than to come to see the Government bureaus manage 
their reserves, we have a just right to believe that the repre- 
sentations which are expressed in the telegrams I haye just 
read are well founded, and that a very large number of the 
national banks will take out State charters and our attempt 
will fail to establish a great bankers’ bank, which will restore 
the freedom of the little bank and give it an opportunity of 
transacting its business with safety under governmental super- 
yision of the reserves of the Nation. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. President, I can understand how it is that 
the national bankers would object if they thought they were 
going to be deprived of the control of the reserves. That is 
the business view of it. They always object. I do not quite 
see, however, how a minority stockholder is going to control the 
business of a concern. I was a minority stockholder at one time 
in a corporation, and I know what that cost me, and I know 
about what influence a minority stockholder has. 

I did not know that there was so much complaint from the 
bankers in relation to this measure. I do know that I have 
personally talked to two, one of whom said that they would be 
‘able to accommodate their business to this new system, and 
one of them expressed his satisfaction with the bill. I do not 
know a large number of national bankers. I do know the 
fundamental fact, however, that the management of the busi- 
ness of the people should be under their control; it is intrusted 
to us, as their agents, and I see no reason why we should dele- 
gate that power to a coterie of national bankers and take it 
away from the people, where it by right belongs. I think that 
to do so is an error; I think that is an organic weakness in this 
measure. 

I do not believe that n measure founded on a basis of that 
kind can succeed to the extent that would a measure founded on 
a proper basis. I am firm in that belief. I believe the people 
are better able to govern their affairs than is some one who 
is delegated to the task. I believe they will not wittingly do 
wrong to themselyes, whereas it might be to the interest of some 
appointee put over them to do them wrong. No doubt all the 
national banks which enter the system under the terms of the 
bili would enter it with benevolent intentions, but their own in- 
terest is a selfish one, which might lead them to lose sight of the 
interests of others. It would be but a very human failing. I do 
not like to see the interests of the people in a measure so impor- 
tant as the one now before us pushed to one side and this great 
power given into the hands of that particular interest which has 
used it in the past for profit and not for the benefit of the people. 

I have heard a number of different opinions here from all 

Sides. It sort of reminds me of the philosophy of Omar the tent- 
maker: $ 
Myself when young di r 
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ut it and about; but evermore 
Came out by the same door wherein I went. 


The disti Senator from New York [Mr. Roor] made 
an eloquent and forcible speech here the other day, and since 


then, on the strength of it, I believe has been nominated for 
the Presideney of the United States. Im that speech he in- 
dorsed the present existing system. A few days before that I 
heard a speech by the distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Weexs], in which, as nearly as I could make out 
for a good deal of distracting talk goes on at one’s elbow all 
the time—he proyed by mathematical demonstration beyond 
dispute that the panic of 1907 was due to the fact that the 
banks in New York were lonning more money than they ever 
did before and at a lower rate of interest; so that it was seem- 
peng a surplus of money which brought on the panic. [Laugh- 

A 

The Senator from New York finds the present conditions to 
be admirable. We all know what the conditions of the last 
few years have been. The Senator from New York fears 
calamity and dislikes to enter upon a change which may bring 
about inflation and the utter ruin of this country. I suppose 
that from the earliest dawn of time down to this day there 
never was a change proposed, either for the better or for the 
worse, but that some good soul had— 

More pangs and fears than wars or women haye— 


over what was going to happen if the change took place. 
There has always been the contest between the men who 
wanted to go ahead and those who did not. Without change 
there would have been no advance; without change brought 
about by some one who was dissatisfied we would still be 
savages, cannibals perhaps, and eating one another, and per- 
haps that would be the most merciful way in which we could 
get away with one another. [Laughter.] It would probably 
be less cruel and better than the present system and more 
useful to the world. There is always the contest, then, between 
the man who dreads what is going to happen if a change is 
made and the other man who wishes to go ahead. 
Jubal sang of the wrath of God 
And the curse of thistle and thorn, 


d 
But Tubal got him a pointed rod 
And scrabbled the earth for corn. 
Jubal sang of the cliffs that bar 2 
And the s that none may crown; 
But Tubai 3 jut and scar, 
And there he builded a town. 
New, new as the nine point two, 
Older than Lamech’s slain ; 
Wherever they be they can never agree— 
Jubal and bal Cain. 


What are the present conditions, which seem to appeal to my 
distinguished friend from New York, the conditions of to-day 
and those of the last 25 years? 

I picked up the Washington Herald as I came down town 
this morning, and I read an article which is symbolic of many 
of them. It is headed: 

Federal-owned plant is urged. “ Armor ring wants United States at 
mercy in time of war. 

Then follows a statement which seems to have originated with 
Representative TAVENNER, of the House of Representatives. 
The artiele says, for instance: 

Why is the War Department paying private manufacturers $17.50 


for a 3.8-inch shrapnel when it can, is, manufacturing the identical 
article in its own arsenals for 87.94 
ees 5 for a moment over these figures, Mr. Reader; it is your money 
bema apem here. Seventeen dollars and fifty cents is more 
$7.94. The Government can manufacture two shrapnels for 
the price it is paying the ammunition ring for one and have $1.62 
remaining on each transaction. 

Gen. William Crozier, Chief of Ordnance, testified before House com- 
mittees that the Government can save 35 per cent by manufacturing its 
own artillery ammunition, and 25 cent on artillery equipment. The 
program of the War Department calls for $20,000,000 worth of ammuni- 
000 worth this year and $14,000,000 In succeeding years, 
and $11,000,000 worth of artillery equipment. 

Were a business man in Uncle Sam's place would he give a | 
pornon, ‘of this $31,000,000 order to private manufacturers, or would 

e enlarge his own plants and save from 20 to 50 per cent on that 
portion of the order he would thus be able to take care of himself? 

The solution of the problem is for Congress to provide in all bills 
appropriating — for munitions of war that the work be done in the 
Government arsenals and navy yards. 


There is a statement here to the effect that these benevolent 
gentlemen who, under existing conditions referred to by Senator 
Roor, have secured control of the manufacture of shrapnel— 
whatever they may be—and armor and other things, and have 
discriminated and did discriminate against this Govrenment in 
favor of the Russian Government on the price of armor plate, 
and so forth. It is indicative of a general condition which 
exists throughout this country, and it is one of the present con- 
ditions which are pointed to with pride as exhibiting the great 
advance of this Nation and the wonderful civilization to which 
we have attained and which we should be careful, very careful, 
not to disturb. 

We have at the present time a state of affairs in this Nation 
wherein all the great natural resources of the country, or nearly 
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all of them, have gone by unfair methods into the hands of a 
few people—billions of dollars’ worth; more natural resources 
than any other nation ever possessed in the history of the 
world—and the children of the people of this country barred 
from all opportunity of ever securing possession of any of 
them. This is one of the present conditions which I wish to see 
changed. It is one of the present conditions which I have hoped, 
or did hope, this bill might in a way be the entering wedge to 
separate us from. 

We have had and do have combinations of a few whereby 
prices were fixed, and are now fixed, all over the United States 
to the producer, and then the same combination, on the other 
hand, fixes a determinate and an unalterable price which the 
people must pay for the same article or the products thereof, 
stifling the opportunity of the farmer and the farmer’s chil- 
dren, on the one hand, and reaching greedy and unclean hands 
into the cupboard and taking the crust of bread from hungry 
children, on the other. Under the present conditions in this 
country which have grown up accompanying our financial sys- 
tem, false values are placed upon the stocks of public utilities, 
through which those who control them wring and wrest from the 
people who must use them as a necessity of life ten dollars for 
every one dollar of actual value returned to them. 

I think it was along about June, about the time our friends 
on the other side were talking about the great calamity which 
would overcome the country in the event the tariff bill was 
passed and calling attention to the fact that factories at that 
time were beginning to shut down that the report was printed 
in one of the papers here that a certain single great corpora- 
tion had just paid a dividend of $1,000,000 a day profit for 120 
consecutive days—$120,000,000 profit on a concern one-half of 
whose stock consisted of water; $120,000,000 in three months, 
the half of which, or $60,000,000, was wrung by the meanest 
species of theft out of the people of this country. At the same 
time there were, and there are to-day, children working in the 
great factories, in the cotton mills North and South, children 
black and white, who work for less than enough to buy them 
food and clothing, for a mere pittance, wasting their little lives, 
shriveling up their physical beings, until when they reach the 
age of maturity they will be of the unfit and will reproduce the 
defective ones and the criminals of the future; and then, in the 
face of this, there was this one fatted corporation raking down 
a million dollars a day of profit, the half of which was prac- 
tically stolen money, 

Yes; it would be a great pity, almost a shame, to do anything 
to disturb such a wonderful condition of affairs as this. 

At the time they declared their dividend there were farmers 
who had their crops from the year before left on their hands 
and rotting in the ground and on the ground for the reason that 
they were unable to reach a market with them. 

Money which was carefully saved and set aside to the extent 
of millions upon millions of dollars by people who desired to lay 
aside something for the benefit of their loved ones after they 
died—insurance money—placed as sacred trust funds in the 
hands of great capitalists, these wonderful captains of finance, 
if you please, was turned against those who had deposited it in 
trust, to make conditions of life harder for them, and to manipu- 
late the stock markets and to secure possession of public 
utilities and to squeeze out even more money from the people 
until the matter became a national scandal. 

These are some of the antics which can be played with money 
and the finances of the country when they are intrusted to the 
lands of a few with the power to use them as they wish for 
their own personal benefit at the expense of the many. 

Some statisticlan claims that under the present beneficent 
system of carrying on business in this country in the course of 
25 years 90 per cent of all business enterprises fail inevitably. 
Ninety per cent are failures, despite every effort and the hardest 
kind of toil upon the part of those who inaugurate them, and 
the most careful supervision which they are able to giye to 
them. It is not a good condition where 90 per cent of all men 
must of necessity fail. 

It seems to me it would be a good country, or rather a much 
better one, a fairly good government, wherein the affairs of the 
people were placed upon a basis by which 90 per cent of them 
could succeed. 

The Senator from New York said truly that gold goes to the 
country where it can purchase most. It always will, and it 
always has. Some one who has written upon the subject says 
that the portion of the specie which disappears and can not be 
accounted for afterwards, which returns no more into circu- 
lation, has been proved after careful investigation of the subject 
to have gone into and disappeared in India, and never comes 
‘out of that country, and that there are ter hoards of gold 
in India in the private hands of the class in that than 
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in any other country in the world. Yet that country is upon a 
silver basis, and the rate of wages is about $3 a month. Buckle, 
in his introduction to the History of Civilization,” says that in 
2,000 years of the history of that country, under the caste system 
which exists there, there were thousands upon thousands and 
hundreds of thousands of people who never at one time in that 
period ever had enough to eat, who lived entirely upon the 
broken damaged rice, and the flour from it, and had never been 
able to eat the whole grain of rice. They were so put to it 
with distress and poverty that each and every year they had to 
sell even their seed rice, and live upon the offal; and one of 
the causes of their poverty was the extortionate rate of interest 
which they have to pay for money to buy their seed to put in 
their crops each and every year. 

That is the condition in a country which gathers the surplus 
of gold. The collection of gold and the hoarding of it has had 
nothing whatever to do with the matter. I hoped to hear the 
Senator make mention of that fact but he did not do so. 

In that country, barring the Sepoy rebellion, there has not 
been a rebellion in 2,000 years. Every 10 to 20 years, however, 
a famine comes and kills off hundreds of thousands of those 
unfortunate people. That is no evidence of prosperity. It is 
no eyidence of the prosperity of a people to set forth as an ex- 
ample a country which gathers gold. 

It was pointed out by the Senator that England had a good 
system of financial management of its currency, a good system 
in which banking was safe, and that the affairs of that country 
were well handled in that respect—England, with an increasing 
rate of pauperism which is greater than that of any other 
nation in Europe! England, which stands shivering in terror 
at the thought of an invasion on the part of Germany, with 
the physical measurements of her soldiers decreasing year by 
year. A great and successful banking system, then, to which 
the Senator who is chairman of the committee that submitted 
this report and the Senator from New York points with pride, 
brings no prosperity to the people of England. They are the 
most unhappy of people, where women—full-grown women— 
with children work for $2 a week! The adoption of their 
financial system will not help this country. 

The trouble with England, and the trouble with India, is 
that the people are kept from free access to their governmental 
affairs. They are kept from having equal access to their cir- 
culating medium, and to the natural resources of the country, 
and to its soil. 


In India, so closely are the people driven that they give 
mortgages on the unborn calf. In England the lands are taken 
up in large landed estates, and any person who travels through 
England will see more lands uncultivated in proportion to the 
size of the country, more unimproved and untilled farm lands, 
used merely as sheep runs, than he will find in any farming 
section of this country. 


The people of this country have had opportunities in the 
past, but now they are being forced aside. The coal is gone. 
The timber is gone. No more can you go out and secure a home- 
stead. The oil is under the domination of a few. The water 
powers are being taken up. The opportunities for young men 
are becoming scarcer day by day and year by year. The condi- 
tion here will soon be what it is in European countries. No 
form of bill affecting the circulating medium of the country 
will do its duty if it does not allow the people, each and every 
one, to have full and free and an equal access to it. 

There is in this bill a giving over of the entire management 
into the hands of the national bankers. It adopts the national- 
bank system, which always was a special privilege, A set of 
men, fiye or more, who raised $100,000, let us say, could go to 
the National Government with it and secure $100,000 worth of 
bonds which paid 2 per cent, less half a cent for some Federal 
tax, leaving 14 per cent clear; and then the Government gave 
them the privilege of issuing a dollar’s worth of currency, the 
full equivalent of the amount of gold which they placed on de- 
posit, and a handier circulating medium than gold. The citizen 
could not secure that right. That was a special grant and a 
8 privilege, and it grew into an evil. It is those people, 

e representatives of a special privilege, who are now in this 
bill receiving the right to say how the financial affairs of the 
country shall be managed. I deny their right to do so. I do 
not believe they should be granted any such privilege if it is 
to be refused to the humblest citizen. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. OwEN] this morning, in 
taking to task my friend, the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hrrogcock!], for his sins of omission and commission, went off 
to one side and said something unpleasant about other Demo- 
cratic Senators who did not go into the conference. I was one 
of them, and I wish to say a word on that subject. 
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I did not go into the conference, not for the reason that I 
did not like the Senators who did go into it, not that I would 
not go far to please them, but because I felt that the business 
of the people should be done openly and freely and not behind 
closed doors. It is not that I think there was anything wrong 
‘done there; yet I believe a better measure, a measure more 
nearly conforming to the desires of the people, can be made in 
‘the open, where each man is held responsible for what he says 
‘and where the people know what he says and where to find him, 
‘than can be accomplished where the people are not allowed to 
hear what is said or know what is being done. 

If you please, by what right do the agents of the people re- 
fuse unto the people full and free access to their affairs? What 
right has the agent to shut the door on the owner and say, We 
‘will exclude you”? It is a public-be-damned sort of a proposi- 
tion, which I do not like. If I had an agent working for me, 
carrying on my affairs, and he locked the door and shut me 
out on the implied assumption that I was a fool, while he car- 
ried on my affairs to suit himself, just as soon as he unlocked 
that door and got out from behind it he would lose his job. I 
would be so infernally mad about it I do not know what I might 
or might not do to him. 

I do not want to say anything discourteous, and I do not 
mean to cast any reflection, but I think it would be a lot better 
for the people of this country, and their affairs would be man- 
aged more nearly in their interest, if we did away with the 
‘caucus and came out and discussed their business in the open. 
‘In a question of party policy perhaps the caucus would be 
necessary and useful. I will not say a number of things I 
had put down on my notes to say, for I might haye to apologize 
for them. [Laughter.] 

There seems to be a good deal of worry about the gold 
reserves. I was looking over the Treasury report a day or two 
ago. As far as the balance of the gold is concerned, I find that 
there is in the country $633,000,000. That is $6.33, if you please, 
for each man, woman, and child in the United States per capita, 
and 100 men, I am told, hold nine-tenths of that. That leaves 
about 68 cents for the rest of them. It would not buy eggs for 
breakfast. [Laughter.] There is not enough gold in the hands 
of the people, the plain common people of the country, to buy 
eggs for breakfast for two days. There is no use to worry 
about that amount of money. There is not enough gold in the 
hands of the people to fill all their decayed teeth. [Laughter.] 

Give him free opportunity to get what he can earn day by day 
and free access to it and he will get along all right. ‘This bill 
places great power in the hands of a few. The farmer, anybody, 
‘any citizen of the United States who can establish the fact that 
he is a citizen, should have the same right here granted to the 

tional banks to present his dollar and receive a dollar bond, 
gene please, drawing 2 per cent interest, and be permitted to 
issue a dollar of currency, if this method establishing an elastic 
currency is founded on any basis of justice. 

You will not have gold in circulation nor can you get it in 
circulation by such legislation as this. 

The people do not need any self-appointed guardian to take 
charge of their currency or the circulating medium. Make your 
law plain and simple, and put it freely in the hands of the 
people, where they can adapt it to their needs, and there will 
be no inflation or further trouble. No man in the world is fool 
enough to do a thing which is going to harm himself. He will 
not do it intentionally. He may make a mistake and hurt him- 
self, but if he does he will correct it as soon as he can. You 
can trust the people. s 

I am going to close by saying, in a general way, that in so far 
as this bill is concerned I believe it will be an improvement 
oyer the bad condition of affairs which now exists. But it is 
merely an improvement; it is but a step forward. 

It is a step in advance, but it is a limping one. I hope it 
will lead us unto something better. 

The Senator from Oklahoma can talk here from now until 
the time expires next Saturday night. 

Mr. WORKS. Mr. President, I gave notice this morning that 
I would submit some remarks on the pending legislation at 8 
o'clock this evening, but I have no desire to delay a vote upon 
any of these amendments or upon the bill itself, and as there is 
an amendment pending now to which my remarks will apply to 
some extent, with the permission of the Senate, I will say what 
I have to say at the present time. 

Mr. President, I know but little about practical banking and 
currency, and that only theoretically and from observation. I 
shall avoid any attempt to deal with the technical features of 
the bill. I should like, rather, to take a common-sense view of 
the evil to be remedied and the sufficiency or insufficiency of the 
proposed legislation to give the needed relief. I am not at all 
satisfied with either the Owen or the Hitchcock bill, and the 


House bill is out of the question. I am strongly in favor of 
one central Government-controlled bank. The Hitchcock bill 
comes nearer to this than the other, and, principally for that 
reason, is less objectionable than the Owen bill, from my point 
of view. ‘Therefore I shall address myself to what seem to me 
to be the defects—the iniquities of the latter. 

Mr. President, the avowed object of this proposed legislation 
is to relieve and protect the people from the evils and oppression 
of the present banking system, and, to this end, to limit and 
restrain the money power of the country operating through that 
system. I am not one of those who believe bankers to be worse, 
less honest, or less patriotic than men engaged in other lines 
of business. But they are in the banking business for profit and 
gain. Banks are not charitable or benevolent institutions. They 
are not even organized or operated primarily for the public 
good or convenience. They are operated in the interest of the 
people only to attract trade and make money for their stock- 
holders. If they can serve their private interests best at the 
time and without permanent loss to themselves by so doing, 
they forsake the people and look wholly to their own interests. 
While they are not dishonest or unpatriotic, they are the most 
cold-blooded and merciless of all classes of reputable business 
men in their business transactions. They form their local 
clearing houses in every city of any size and make them the 
medium of combinations and, sometimes, conspiracies against 
the public interests, and thereby produce business stringency, 
fear, and finally a panic nation wide. There is no more cow- 
ardly man of business than the banker. 

The fear of a “run” on his bank is always before him. At 
the first indication of a depfession in business or a stringency in 
the money market, he begins to refuse loans, draws in the loans 
his bank has already made, and shuts up in the vaults of his 
bank the money collected. Thus he contracts the money in cir- 
culation, adds to the existing alarm over conditions, and brings 
on the panic it should be his business to prevent. He fails to 
help people when they need it most. The banks are the feeders 
of the great trusts that Congress is trying so hard and so inef- 
fectually to curb, control, and regulate. They invest the money 
of their depositors in the powerful combinations they serve and 
deny credit to competing men or corporations, thus establishing 
and maintaining the monopoly that is so inimical to the public 
interest. By this misuse, often criminal misuse, of their power, 
they build up and maintain great combinations of wealth, and 
bankrupt and destroy lawful and legitimate competitors. What- 
ever good may come from our banking system, I have mentioned 
a few of the evils it fosters and maintains. 

Mr. President, any effort at legislation affecting banking and 
currency should have for its object the destruction of at least 
some of the evils existing under the present system. The one 
thing that would be effective, above all others, would be to 
deprive banks and bankers of the power to combine against the 
public interests and serve big business, as against the people, 
by bringing them under governmental control. Any effort“to 
control the greed of the trusts and render the overwhelming 
influence of the money power the guardian and not the enemy 
of the interests of the masses of the people, must deal with the 
banks as among the chief offenders. Without it, any effort to 
control the great trusts and combinations will be just as fruit- 
less in the future as it has been in the past. 

So, Mr. President, in the study of this bill, that has becn 
agreed upon by the Democratic caucus, I have tried to find 
to what extent, if at all, it meets this prime requirement. I 
am anxious to aid in the enactment of any law that will be 
effective to remedy wholly, or in part, these crying evils of the 
existing banking system. This investigation of the merits of 
the proposed legislation has brought sore disappointment. In- 
stead of taking away any part of the vast power for evil, now 
resting in the banks, it increases that power. It places in the 
hands of the banks one more powerful instrument of oppression 
and one that is no better guarded than the present national 
banks. The regional banks provided for are in no sense Goy- 
ernment institutions. They are private banks owned and con- 
trolled, not by individuals, as in case of national banks, but 
by the banking corporations already in existence and which 
we are assuming to control in the public interest. The bill, to 
use plain language, is, when we consider its objects and pur- 
poses, a sham and a delusion. It affords no protection to the 
public interests, but adds to the power of the banks. It as- 
sumes to control the banks it creates through the Federal re- 
serve board. That board will have just about as much control 
over the practical daily business of the regional banks as the 
man in the moon. 

Now, sir, let us look for a moment at the scheme provided for 
in the so-called Owen bill, but really the bill of the secret cau- 
cus of the Democratic Party. 
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To begin with, it provides for bankers’ banks, not people's 
banks or Government banks. It has been so stated, in broad 
terms, and correctly stated, by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
SuarrotH]. He takes us into his confidence and that of the 
secret caucus and says you could not form any other kind of 
bank, because the banks and bankers would not support it. 
That does not sound quite good, does it? Have we come to the 
point in the history of this country that we can not form a 
bank without the consent of existing banks or maintain it with- 
out turning it over to them? That is the essence of the decla- 
ration of the Senator from Colorado. 

The bill is founded on that understanding and belief. Sena- 
tors do not, in my judgment, believe in the establishment of any 
such banks. The bill is an unfortunate compromise, founded in 
part on a mistaken declaration in the last Democratic national 
platform. If Senators were free to follow their own convictions, 
and would do so, I am persuaded that a large majority of them 
would stand for a central bank owned and financed by the peo- 
ple and managed and controlled by their Government. But let 
us see whether the regional banks provided for in the bill are 
bankers’ banks or not. It provides, in the first instance, that 
national and other eligible banks shall have the first right to 
subscribe for the stock of the new banks, and they are required, 
by the terms of the bill, to subscribe for an amount of the stock 
equal to 6 per cent of their paid-up capital stock and surplus. I 
suppose it is expected that this will take up all of the stock. No 
one can doubt that it will take up a majority of it and give the 
banks complete control. But it can make but little difference 
whether they acquire a majority of the stock or not, for the bill 
is scrupulously careful to give the banks control in any event, 
for the private individuals who may acquire any part of the 
stock are denied the right to vote, except by voting trustees who 
are directors of the banks, To insure continued control by the 
banks it is provided that shares of stock owned by member 
banks shall not be transferable or hypothecable. The direc- 
tors of the banks are chosen by electors selected by the banks, 
and other holders of stock, even if they own a majority of the 
stock, are not allowed to vote or participate directly in the elec- 
tion of the directors who are to conduct the business of the 
banks. Does that look like legislating in the interest of the 
people? Did some one say this bill is objectionable because it 
forces the banks to take the stock? Does anyone really believe 
the banks will need either coercion or persuasion to induce them 
to subscribe for the stock? 

Has anyone heard of any bank or bankers opposing the bill 
in its present form? If anyone has, he does not know how good 
our Democratic friends have been to him or how they bave 
deferred to his wishes. You may feel perfectly sure that banks 
will be eager to take over and manage these banks for the bank- 
ers’ good. ‘The bill does not extend to the people the right to 
subscribe for any part of the stock, even under the unfayorable 
conditions I have mentioned. It only provides that— 
should the subscriptions by banks * œ be, in the judgment of the 
organization committee, insufficient to provide the amount of capital 
required therefor, then, and in that évenk, the sald organization commit- 
tee may, under conditions and regulations to prescribed by it, offer to 
public subscription, at par, such an amount of stock * * as said 
committee shall determine, 

What a magnanimous concession to the people! They may 
become stockholders when the organization committee accords 
them the privilege, and on such terms and conditions as that 
committee shall impose, and on the condition that they shall 
not participate in the management and control of the bank, but 
subject themselves to the complete control and domination of 
the member banks. Great privilege that, is it not, especially 
when by the terms of the bill they are made— 
individually 8 equally and ratably * * for all con- 
tracts, debts, and engagements of such banks. 

The exact provision of the bill relating to the right of stock- 
holders to vote is as follows: 

Stock not held by member banks shall not be entitled to voting power 
in the hands of its holders, but the voting power thereon shall be vested 
in and be exercised solely by the class C ditectors of the Federal reserve 
bank in which said stock may held, and who shall be designated as 
“ voting trustees.” The roto wee on sald public stock shall be lim- 
ited to one vote for cach $15,000 par value thereof, fractional amounts 
not to be considered, ‘The Yotar wanted shall exercise the same powers 
as member banks in voting for class A and class B directors, 

There may be some comfort to the private stockholders in 
the fact that class © of the board of directors is made their 
yoting trustees, and that the members of that class are appointed 
by the reserye board, But that would seem to be small con- 
solation when it is considered that at least two out of the 
three class C members must by the terms of the bill be bankers 
of “tested experience,” and who would naturally sympathize 
and act with the member banks as against private stockholders. 


It is quite evident that the regional banks are intended and 
expected to be money makers and not mere protectors of the 
public welfare against the money powers. The bill provides: 


After all necessary expenses of a Federal reserve bank have been paid 
or porosa for the stockholders shall be entitled to receive an annual 
dividend of 6 per cent on the paid-in capital stock, which dividend shall 
be cumulative. One-half of the net earnings, after the aforesaid dividend 
claims have been fully met, shall be paid Into a surplus fund until such 
fund shall amount to 40 per cent of the paidan capital stock of such bank, 
and of the remaining one-half 50 per cent shall be paid to the United States 
as a franchise tax and 50 per cent shall be paid to the United States 
as a trustee for the benefit of depositors in failed national banks, the 
money to be kept in and losses from failures to be paid from it as a 
depositors’ insurance fund under a division of the Treasury to be con- 
stituted and 9 under such regulations as may be prescribed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 


Six per cent to stockholders, to begin with, shows that benefi- 
cence is subordinated to profits. But it is understood that this 
new system of money-making will, over and above this liberal 
dividend to stockholders, create a fund of 40 per cent of the 
paid-in capital stock and leave a handsome balance to the Gov- 
ernment as a franchise tax and a depositor’s insurance fund. 

Talk about trusts and combinations inimical to the public 
welfare! This bill lays the foundation for one of the greatest 
trusts this country has ever known. It provides for the ac- 
cumulation of millions of dollars in the hands and under the 
control of the banks of the country, without any efficient or 
adequate control over the use of this vast sum of money. I say 
without adequate control. What control over these new banks 
is given by the bill? Is it any greater or more efficient than 
the control the Government now has over the national banks 
existing under the present banking system through the Treasury 
Department? No; it is no better. In my judgment, it will not 
be as good or effective. The bill, after vesting complete and 
plenary power in the member banks to the exclusion of the 
Goyernment and private stockholders, provides for a Federal 
reserve board consisting of seyen members, including the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, to be appointed by the President. 

The powers of the board are specifically defined as follows: 

(a) To examine at its discretion the accounts, books, and affairs of 
each Federal reserve bank and of each member bank and to require 
such statements and reports as it may deem necessary. The said board 
shall publish once each week a statement showing the condition of each 
Federal reserve bank and a consolidated statement for all Federal re- 
serye banks. Such statements shall show in detail the assets and lla- 
bilities of the Federal reserve banks, single and combined, and shall 
furnish full information regarding the character of the money held as 
reserve, and the amount, nature, and maturities of the paper and other 
investments owned or held by Federal reserve banks. 

(b) To permit or require Federal reserve banks to rediscount the dis- 
counted paper of other Federal reserve banks at rates of interest to be 
fixed each week or oftener by the Federal reserve board. 

(c) To suspend for a period not exceeding 30 đays, and from time to 
time to renew such suspension for periods not exceeding 15 onys, any 
reserve requirement specified in this act: Provided, That it shall estab- 
lish a graduated tax 2 5 the amounts by which the reserve require- 
ments of this act may permitted to fall below the level hereinafter 
specified, such tax to be uniform in its application to all Federal re- 
serve banks and to member banks required to keep the same reserves. 

(d) To supervise and regulate through the bureau under the charge 
of the Comptroller of the Currency the issue and retirement of Federal 
reserve notes, and to prescribe rules and regulations under which such 
notes may be delivered by the comptroller to the Federal reserve agents 
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Te) To add to the number of cities classified as reserve and central 
reserve cities under existing law in which national banking associations 
are subject to the reserve requirements set forth in section 20 of this 
act; or to reclassify existing reserve and central reserve cities or to 
terminate their designation as such. 

(f) To suspend or remove any officer or director of any Federal 
reserve banks, the cause of such removal to be forthwith communicated 
in writing by the Federal reserve board to the removed officer or director 
and to said bank. 

(g) To require the exiting off of doubtful or worthless assets upon the 

books and balance sheets of Federal reserve banks. 
(b) To suspend, for cause relating to violation of any of the pro- 
visions of this act, the operations of any Federal reserve bank and 
take pearen thereof and administer the same during. the period of 
suspension, 

) To require bonds of Federal reserve. agents, perform the duties 
functions, or services specified or implied in this act, and to make all 
rules and regulations necessary to enable said board effectively to 
perform the same. 

p To exercise general supervision over said Federal reserve banks. 

) To authorize member banks to use, ns reserves, Federal reserve 
notes, or bank notes based on United States bonds, to the extent that 
sald board may find necessary. $ 

(i) To grant by special permit to national banks applying therefor, 
when not in contravention of State law, the right to act as trustee, 
executor, administrator, or registrar of stocks and bonds under such 
rules and regulations as the said board may prescribe. 

A Federal advisory council is also provided for. This council 
is selected by the Federal reserve banks, controlled by the mem- 
ber banks. The powers and duties of the Advisory Council are 
thus defined: 

The Federal advisory council shall have power, by itself or through 
its officers, (1) to confer directly with the Federal reserve board on 
general business conditions; (2) to make oral or written representations 
concerning matters within the jurisdiction of said board; (3) to call for 


information and to make recommendations in regard to discount rates, 
iscount business, note issues, reserve conditions in the various dis- 
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tricts, the purchase and sale of gold or securities by reserve banks, 
open-market operations by said banks, and the general affairs of the 
reserve banking system. 

Ihe powers of both the reserve board and the advisory coun- 
cil are, as will be seen, quite general in their scope and have but 
little to do with the practical, everyday business and operation of 
the reserye banks except the one giving the reserve board gen- 
eral supervision over the banks. These powers are in no sense 
more specific in any material respect or more effective than the 
supervision and control given now to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and Comptroller of the Currency over national banks. The 
extension of the powers of the Treasury Department over the 
reserve banks would have been just as effective, and probably 
more so, because it would be direct governmental control, which 
is much to be preferred and would be far less expensive. The 
board is made up, in its active and executive forces, of bankers 
who are only bound to resign as officers of banks and surrender 
their stock to render them eligible to membership on the board. 

Mr. President, we are proposing by this bill to establish a new 
and additional banking system, to be controlled absolutely by the 
banks organized under the old system. It will cost millions of 
dollars every year in additional high salaries, that, in the end, 
in one way or another, the people must pay. If this additional 
tax on the business of the country could bring any protection 
or advantage to the people who must ultimately bear this enor- 
mous added burden, it might be borne willingly and with resig- 
nation. But, sir, in my judgment the bill, if it becomes a law, 
will have no such beneficial effect. 

I do not feel myself competent to judge of the good or bad 
effects of the provisions of the bill relating to the currency. But 
the purpose of such provisions, if beneficial, do not call for any 
such elaborate and complicated banking and currency scheme as 
this, adding, as it does, all these additional banks, with the enor- 
mous sum of money they are to cost. In my judgment, banking 
legislation or legislation intended to regulate the management 
of banks might much better be wholly separated from legisla- 
tion relating to the currency. But, as I have said, I am not dis- 
posed to enter upon this phase of the subject. I leave it to 
Senators better informed on that branch of it than I am. In 
fact, other provisions of the bill are so manifestly indefensible 
that to me the consideration of its provisions that I have not 
assumed to pass upon are not of much consequence. 

Mr. President, public sentiment is demanding banking and 
currency legislation. Much of it is, I have no doubt, manufac- 
tured and uneducated sentiment. The Democratic Party has 
yielded to this sentiment to the extent of formulating the bill I 
have been discussing. The masses of the people will accept it 
as a compliance with the public demand. It will go to the coun- 
try as such. But, sir, this should not satisfy the leaders of that 
great party in this body. They should stand firmly for the right 
kind of banking and currency legislation and insist that none 
other shall be enacted. 

I can not allow myself to be led by public sentiment to sup- 
port a bill in such form as to betray rather than protect the 
public interests. I will very gladly support any bill that carries 
the purpose and is reasonably calculated to serve and protect 
those interests, but this bill is not of that kind. It may serve 
the Democratic administration temporarily, until thoughtful 
people come to realize what it really is, but no longer. It will, 
I believe, benefit no one but banks and bankers and big business 
generally. It will certainly not help the competing small busi- 
ness or the whole people. It is sincerely to be hoped that the 
dominant party will see its way to remodel the bill and make it 
what the public welfare demands. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcticock]. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, two or three days ago the senior 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone] and the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Owren] made some reference to certain national 
bankers and national banks. I have not any brief to speak for 
any individual in such connection, and yet I should like, if the 
Senator from Missouri were here, to call to his attention the re- 
Jation which pertains between the national bankers in the coun- 
try, other bankers in the country, and the reserve city bankers 
against whom the charges were made. 

It is not a difficult matter to make charges against the reserve 
city bankers, because there are comparatively few of them, and 
an insinuation has been abroad in the land that they were tak- 
ing advantage of their position to make unreasonable and im- 
proper profits. The real fact is that the closest relations obtain 
between the bank's customers and the bank itself. 

The banker advises his depositor and his borrower about con- 
ditions as he sees them, and about which very generally he 
knows more than does the customer of the bank. He attempts, 
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so far as he can, to aid the borrower or depositor of his bank in 
his operations, so that his customer may make more money than 
he could under other conditions; and it is not a fair statement 
to say that because a banker advises his borrower that condi- 
tions are not satisfactory and suggests to him caution in his 
operations the banker wants to break down the condition of 
business or to discourage business activity. The banker, under 
such conditions, is simply advising those in some degree depend- 
ent on him of business conditions as he sees them, and he would 
not be doing his duty if he did not take such a course. 

For instance, suppose half a dozen of the banker’s customers 
come into the bank to-day and make their annual statements or 
their semiannual statements, showing the condition of their 
business, and suppose in every case that those borrowers of the 
bank showed that they had not made money during the previous 
six months or that they were losing money during the previous 
six months, would the banker be justified in loaning them as 
much money as he had done before? Would he not be a wise 
banker if he said to them, Evidently business conditions are 
not satisfactory from your standpoint and you had better go 
slowly or you may get into trouble”? That is what any banker 
who had the interests of his customers at heart would say, 
not only on their account, but on his own account as well, 
because if a banker is going to loan money to those who are 
losing money in the ordinary conduct of their business, sooner 
or later his bank and his stockholders are going to get into 
trouble as a result of it, and the banker himself will be a 
discredited man. Therefore when Senators say, even if they 
have the evidence to that effect, that because bankers are ad- 
vising people to go slowly and curtail their operations to some 
degree, it is not any evidence that bankers are combined to- 
gether to discourage business or to break down business, but 
it is an indication that bankers are, as they always have been, 
conservative in their judgments and wish to proceed along 
conservative lines. 

The same relation which obtains between the bank’s cus- 
tomer and the banker himself obtains to a similar degree be- 
tween the country bank and the banker in reserve cities. For 
instance, the country banker very often is located in a com- 
munity where his deposits are greater than are the demands 
of that particular community. We have had brought to our 
attention specific cases where perhaps not more than 10 or 15 
per cent of the deposits of a bank were required by the local 
merchants or manufacturers of that particular town or busi- 
ness community. Under those circumstances the banker must 
loan his money to some outside borrower. That is one of the 
reasons why the demand comes, from western banks especially, 
that a certain part of their money may be loaned on farm 
mortgages, the farms being somewhat remote possibly from 
the location of the bank, because they must either loan in 
that way—and they are doing it now either directly or by 
indirect processes—or they must buy commercial paper through 
the ordinary channels of trade; that is, through note brokers 
who are dealing in commercial paper. 

Under those circumstances, not being familiar frequently with 
the credit of the makers of the notes which the note brokers 
have to sell and being dependent upon commercial statements 
handed to them when the notes are sold to them, they take the 
natural course and go to their reserve city bank, where a credit 
department is maintained at an expense which would not be 
possible in the case of a small bank in a small community, and 
get the benefit of the judgment of the reserve bank, as well as 
of the note broker and of the commercial agencies, which they 
consult very frequently—perhaps more frequently than we 
know—and they are saved from loss under those circumstances. 

Again, they obtain the advice of their reserve banks in vari- 
ous other matters. For instance, they buy and sell their Gov- 
ernment bonds to their reserye banks and they increase their 
circulation or retire it by notifying their reserve banks what 
they wish to do, and, unless they are discouraged from doing so, 
the actual operation is conducted by the reserve bank or by the 
reserye banker. In more ways than I could enumerate the 
operations of the country banks are dependent to a considerable 
extent on the advice and judgment of the bankers in the large 
communities, 

Who is the banker in the large community? He has been re- 
ferred to here pretty severely by the senior Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Stone], who has been quoted by the Senator from 
Nebraska to-day. He has been referred to pretty severely by 
the Senator from Oklahoma, though I think he was not referred 
to by the Senator from Nebraska in that connection. I wish, 
however, to call to the attention of the Senate a comment made 
by the Senator from Oklahoma relating to certain classes of 
bankers or certain bankers without mentioning their names, be- 
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eause I wish to connect this statement with the method pro- 
posed by the Owen faction of the committee to control the re- 
serve banks, 

The Senator from Oklahoma said the other night something 
like this: 

We are establishing the individual freedom of the individual bank. 

I think nobody has eyer doubted that the individual bank in 
this country bad individual freedom. In fact, we are all of us 
boasting, every time we have referred to it, of the independence 
of our banking system and of our disposition to maintain an 
independent banking system. So far as I know, and I think. 80 
far as anyone knows, there is absolute independence to-day in 
our banking system. 

He goes on to say: 

We are enabling the individual bank to perform its function without 
fear or a quivering cowardice that dares not E against the secret word 
that passes out from New York all along the line that “ there are going 
to be tight times.’ We have heard that deadly whisper too many 
times in this country; that secret, sinister, cowardly whisper, “ There 
are going to be tight times ; watch out,” watch out,” watch out.” 

Well, what would you expect the reserve city banker who 
has the deposits of country bankers to say to the country 
banker when the country banker asks him what the conditions 
are likely to be? If, in his judgment, he thought there were 
going to be hard times, or if he thought money was going to be 
higher, or if he thought business was going to fall off so that 
money eventually would be easier, do you not think the reserve 
city banker ougnt to answer truthfully and honestly just what 
he thinks? Is it not possible that frequently he must say to 
his correspondents: “ Why, yes; I would have a care, because 
I think there is overexpansion ali over the country and there 
has got to be liquidation. If I were in your place I would 
look after my reserves and I would not overload, and I would 
be unusually careful for that reason,.“ Why, of course that is 
what the reserve city banker would say; and if he did not 
do it, he would not be performing his proper function. 

Now, let us take some of the reserve city bankers who are at 
the head of large institutions. Who are they? Why, almost 
without exception they are men who haye come up from the 
ranks. 

They have gone into the banks as boys, and have learned the 
banking business from the ground up, just as most men learn 
any business if they are going to be successful in it. They 
have become the heads of these great institutions because the 
owners of the institutions recognized in them competency, ex- 
perience, and business capacity. Otherwise, they would not be 
at the head of anything. 

Take the case of the president of the National City Bank 
of New York. He was born somewhere out in the West, I do 
not know where, and drifted East. He became an Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury and later the vice president of the 
National City Bank and later its president. Does anybody 
suppose the owners of that bank, who have $50,000,000 invested 
in its capital and surplus and who are represented by the di- 
rectors, would have elected Mr. Vanderlip president of the bank 
unless they had thought he was a competent man to manage 
the bank’s affairs? They would have been a lot of lunatics if 
they had taken any such course unless convinced of its wisdom. 
They selected him because he seemed to be the most available 
man to hold the position at the time he was elected. 

You may take the same conditions in almost any other reserve 
bank in the country, and you will find that the men who baye 
come to the front, and who are now managing the great central 
banks in the United States, are men who were born in the 
country and have made their own way. 

Almost invariably our bankers are competent men to-day. 
We have a much stronger force of banking men in the United 
States to-day than we had 25 years ago, when men did not take 
up banking as a profession to such a degree as they do 
now, but drifted into it after they had had some experience, 
some success, in some other business affairs. Then, very 
frequently, they were not first-class bank men as professional 
men. Now we have in this country, I think, as good bank men 
as there are anywhere in the world. They are the very men 
who haye made their way, and who should be praised instead 
of condemned, not only on the floor of the Senate of the United 
States but everywhere else. To say that they are not good 
men, that they are bad men, is simply saying that such men 
are representing the interests which have been placed in their 
care in a malign way. To use the expression used by the 
Senator from Oklahoma is a sinister way to refer to men with- 
out offering any proof which would establish the fact that they 
are bad men. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I did not exactly understand the 
reference of the Senator. 
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Mr. WEEKS. I am sorry the Senator was not in his seat 
to hear what I had to say. If there is anything in the remarks 
I make which is any refiection at all upon the Senator from 
Oklahoma, he knows quite well that I shall be prepared to make 
amends on the floor of the Senate in a public way and a proper 
way. I read an extract from the Senator’s speech the other 
night, and I was commenting on that extract. 

If what the Senator from Oklahoma has said about bankers 
is true, and if what the Senator from Missouri has said about 
bankers is true, then they, as advocates of a system which is 
going to turn the reserve banks of the country over to those 
men, are taking a step which from any standpoint is not justi- 
fied. It is true, of course, that the big bank has no more votes 
than the small bank in electing the directors of class A and class 
B to the boards of directors of the reserve banks. They have 
exactly the same weight. Everybody who knows anything about 
it knows, however, that many if not most of the country banks 
are going to consult with their reserve bank correspondents, 
and are going to say to the reserve bank men: “ Who is the best 
qualified man in this whole region to occupy that place?” 
They are going to be infiuenced—I want to repeat that word 
they are going to be influenced, and properly influenced, by the 
reply they get from their reserve correspondents. Very largely 
the very men who are being reflected upon by Senators on the 
floor of the Senate are going to have to do with the election 
of the directors of the reserve banks; and it will be well for the 
reserve banks and well for the country that they do have that 
infiuence in electing these directors, because we shall be very 
much more likely to get first-class men in that way than we 
otherwise would. But if the comments which have been made 
reflecting on these men are justified in any degree, then the 
greatest care should be used in turning over to them the man- 
agement of the reserve banks, because not only are they going 
to elect, six of the nine directors, but of the other directors, 
two of them in class ©, one is to be, under the provisions of the 
bill proposed by the Senator from Oklahoma, a man of “ tested 
banking experience.” That is, one of the Government appointees 
is to be a man of tested banking experience, and he is to be 
the Federal reserve agent at the reserve bank and the chairman 
of the board. Another one of the two is to be the vice chair-, 
man of the board, and he also is to be a man of tested banking 
experience. 

So, if this policy is carried out, we are going to have three 
bank men elected by the member banks. We are going to have 
the chairman of the board and the vice chairman of the board 
men of tested banking experience. We are going to have three 
men representing agricultural, manufacturing, or other inter- 
ests, elected also by the banks. In other words, as far as the 
banking element is concerned, we are going to have eight out of 
the nine directors on that board practically bank men or elected 
by the banks. 

Personally, I have not any such feeling about bankers as the 
Senators to whom I have referred. There are improper, im- 
pure, dishonest men in the banking profession, as there are in 
all professions; but if they were to select every man on the 
reserve board I would have no fear that in most cases compe- 
tent men would be selected. Yet, on the other hand, I have 
not any fear that if they select four men and the President of 
the United States appoints five men there will be good 
management of the reserve banks. Certainly this will be so if 
ordinary care is used in the selection of the five men. Of 
course, I did not mean that the President would directly select 
these men, because it is proposed in this measure that these men 
shall be appointed by the reserve board; but I am assuming all 
the time that the President is to do his duty and is going to 
select the biggest, broadest, best men in the country as members 
of the reserve board, who will put men of that grade on guard 
in charge of the reserve banks. 

As long as the Senator from Oklahoma is present, I wish to 
make one comment about the method of procedure in disposing 
of the amendment which the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hrrencock] offered to section 2, and that is his motion to lay 
on the table. 

Of course, when that motion is made, it is not debatable, and 
therefore I had no opportunity to say then what I should have 
liked to say about this form of procedure. We are now compar- 
ing the House bill with the Hitchcock amendments in the propo- 
sitions which are before the Senate. It is a question whether 
the Senate prefers the House bill itself or whether it prefers 
the amendment which has been prepared by the section of the 
committee represented by the Senator from Nebraska. By 


laying an amendment on the table, no comparison is obtained. 
There is no judgment expressed by the Senate as to whether we 
prefer the House bill or the Hitchcock amendment, but simply 
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the roughshod, steam-roller process, having the votes, disposing 
of an amendment by laying it on the table. 

In my judgment it is a bad procedure. I hope the Senator 
from Oklahoma, in the powerful position which he now holds, 
with an assured majority behind him, will give the Senate an 
opportunity to express its judgment as to whether the House 
bill section should be accepted as preferable to the Hitchcock 
amendment section or vice versa. That seems to me to be the 
fair and reasonable method of procedure. I am saying it now, 
because, as I said, I shall not have an opportunity to say it 
when the Senator makes a motion, as he may, to-night, to lay 
an amendment on the table. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the reason that motion was made 
was because there were so many things involved in the section. 
Take the present section 4, for instance. It does not confine 
itself to five directors named by the Government and four named 
by the banks. It involves also the method of selecting the di- 
rectors. It involves also the capitalization, which is changed 
from three millions to six millions. It involves the proposal 
that the Federal reserve board shall authorize these banks to 
begin business instead of the organization committee, and it 
makes a number of other changes. 

Mr. WEEKS. The Senator is quite correct in that. 

Mr. OWEN. There are so many changes in it 

Mr. WEEKS. And yet I should like to have an opportunity 
of seeing whether or not the majority in this Chamber are going 
to use their individual judgment in connection with voting on 
any part of this bill. I will be perfectly frank with the Sena- 
tor. If it were a question between the substitute which the 
Senator has offered and the amendments which will be offered 
by the Senator from Nebraska, that would be a different propo- 
sition; but I should like to have a vote by Senators who have 
been listening to this debate, to assure us that we have not 
been wasting our time, but that there is a preference as to some 
of the amendments which will be offered by the Senator from 
Nebraska to certain sections of the House bill as it came to the 
Senate last June. 

Mr. OWEN. I did not think the Senate was being precluded 
from expressing its opinion by laying such an amendment on 
the table. It is, in effect, simply a declaration that the Senate 
does not wish to pursue the policy of perfecting the bill in 
that way. There are innumerable smaller amendments which 
would be necessary to perfect the House bill along those lines. 
I thought it was only a test on the part of those who preferred 
certain principles which were in the Hitchcock amendment. 
By moving to lay it on the table the test would be made, 
and the Senate in that way would express its wishes in regard 
to the matter. 

Mr. WEEKS. I wish to urge the Senator from Oklahoma to 
take the other course to-night and give the Senate an oppor- 
tunity to express its preference, without having to express 
its disapproval of an amendment which may be offered by the 
Senator from Nebraska or anyone else. If a motion is made to 
lay on the table, I do not see how any other conclusion can be 
reached than that a disapproval of that amendment is expressed, 
as compared with something that may be substituted later on. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is what we intend to do. 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield the floor now, Mr. President. 

Mr. BRANDEGEER. Mr. President, I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Massachusetts to page 61 in the bill 
of the print of December 1, where it provides, in line 15, that 
United States bonds bought by a Federal reserve bank against 
which there are no outstanding national-bank notes may be 
exchanged at the Treasury for one-year gold notes. I wish to 
ask him whether that should not also apply to member banks. 

Suppose a member bank has bonds on which it has not issued 
any circulation. Why should it not have an equal privilege with 
the reserve bank to exchange its bonds for gold notes at the 
Treasury? 

Mr. WEEKS. I think that exchange should be carried on 
through the reserve bank. It would be a very simple thing for 
the member bank to haye that done by the reserve bank author- 
ities. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. If the Senator will pardon me, on the 
previous page, page 60, there is a provision that a member bank, 
when it wants to get rid of its bonds upon which it has circula- 
tion, may do so by making application, and the Federal reserve 
bank is bound then to take them off its hands. I am talking 
about bonds which might be owned by a member bank upon 
which it has no outstanding circulation. This seems to give the 
reserve board the privilege of getting gold notes from the Treas- 
ury in exchange for the bonds it may have, but it does not seem 
to furnish any opportunity for the member bank to get a market 
for its bonds, I am not at all sure that I am right about it, 


but I noticed the provision was not there, and I wondered why 
it should not be there, to treat the member bank on the same 
basis as the reserve bank. 

Mr. WEEKS. Let me call the Senator's attention to the fact 
that if very many banks attempted to do that at one and the 
same time, they might retire their bond-secured circulation and 
exchange their bonds for one-year notes, thereby contracting 
the circulation and producing a serious condition by so doing. 
I am not sure it would be wise to permit that to be done in a 
wholesale way; but if it were to be done in a limited way I do 
not see any objection to it. 

RECESS. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 6 o'clock having arrived, 
the Senate stands in recess until 8 o'clock p. m. 

The Senate thereupon (at 6 o'clock p. m.) took a recess until 
8 o’clock p. m. 


EVENING SESSION. 
The Senate reassembled at 8 o'clock p. m. 
BANKING AND CURRENCY. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7837) to provide for the establish- 
ment of Federal reserve banks, to furnish an elastic currency, 
to afford means of rediscounting commercial paper, to estab- 
lish a more effective supervision of banking in the United States, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Fletcher Myers Sheppard 
Bankhead Gronna Nelson Sherman 
Brady Hitchcock Norris Shields 
Brandegee Hollis O'Gorman Simmons 
Bristow James Oliver Smith, Ga. 
Bryan Johnson Overman Smith, Md 
Burton Kenyon Owen Smith, S. C. 
Chamberlain Kern Page Sterling 
Chilton Lane Pittman tone 
Clarke, Ark. Lea Ransdell Tillman 

t Lewis Reed ‘ownsend 
Cummins McCumber Robinson Walsh 
Dillingham McLean Saulsbury Warren 
du Pont Martine, N. J. Sbafroth Works 

Mr. WARREN. I desire to state that the Senator from New 


Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] is detained from the Chamber. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-six Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a qaorum present. The question is 
on the amendment proposed by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hrroncock]. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, upon Saturday last the senior 
Senator from New York [Mr. Roor], speaking to an amend- 
ment which he proposed to the pending bill, resurrected from 
the cerements of the grave the free-silver issue of 1896 and 
alleged in substance that the pending bill involved the same 
“false economic theories” to which he referred, using the 
following terms: 

Yet, Mr. President, I am convinced that his economic theories— 

Referring to Mr. Bryan— 


I am convinced that his economic theories are false, and, If put into 
effect, would be most injurious to our country. 

Those theories have been twice expressly repudiated by the people of 
the country. ‘Twice those specific theories, the same theories of finance, 
make their appearance in this bill; and, as a matter of course, we ought 
to assume that oF central reserve board appointed to carry out the 
terms of the bill will be appointed under the same dominant, command- 
ing, and irresistible influence. : 

r. President, a central reserve board appointed under the influence 
of the same power that put into this bill the present sixteenth section 
will be bound, if they are honest and true and faithful, to proceed in 
accordance with the theories that our people rejected in 1896 and 1900. 
They must. The authors of the bill are bound in good faith to appoint 
men who are in sympathy with them to carry it out; and the men in 
sympathy with them will have in good faith to carry out this Dill 
under the belief that it is best for the people of the country that the 
Government of the United States shall furnish unlimited money to the 
people of the United States. 

I say that this bill presents the financial heresy twice repudiated by 
the peopie of the United States. I say that the central reserve board 
a nted under this bill will have to represent that very heresy. If 
this bill passes as it stands, America stands to lose all we sayed when 
Grant vetoed the inflation bill, all we saved when Grover Cleveland 
abolished the silver purchase, all we saved when we elected McKinley, 
all the Republicans, all the gold Democrats saved when ney helped in 
the repudiation of the vital principle which has been put into this bill. 

The country has become so deadened by the assaults of some, so 
wearied of d ion, so co and dazed by complicated figures, 
that this vital and fateful reversal of the American policy is proceedin 
with but little attention. But unless all ovr history of human experi- 
ence and all the previous judgments, the real judgments, of the Ameri- 
can people upon this subject have been wrong, we stand to learn by 
hard experience what has really been done by the sixteenth section of 
this currency bill. 
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Mr. President, the very distinguished position occupied by the 
senior Senator from New York compels some response to a 
statement of this character. This deliverance from the dis- 
tinguished Senator was not upon the spur of the moment. It 
was prepared in advance. The publie press was prepared to 
receive it. It was exploited from one end of the country to 
the other. Therefore it becomes the more necessary to give it 
some immediate, direct answer. 

I shall not detain the Senate long in making an answer. An 
answer is easy. The answer can be made in a manner that will 
convince the judgment of any impartial juror. 

What are the two subjects which the Senator holds up to us 
as the basis of prospective inflation? The first is that these 
Federal reserve notes, which are made an obligation of the 
United States, comprise a dangerous commitment of the credit 
of the Government, that these notes are just as unsound as 
the Senator believes the so-called heresies of 1896 were unsound. 
Indeed, the Senator calls these notes “ greenbacks.” He says: 

That, sir, is to my view a plain, simple enlargement of the national 
currency of the United States. It is authority for the increase, practi- 
cally, of what we call greenbacks. The notes— 

Referring to the Federal reserve notes— 

—— hs) obligations of the Government of the United States, pure and 
simple. 

Therefore the Senator calls these Federal reserve notes 
greenbacks. What is a greenback? It is the note issued in 
1862 under the authority of the Government against its general 
credit without any reserve, without any other security than the 
good faith of the Government. Those notes were issued at a 
time when the Government of the United States was in great 
distress. Those notes were believed by the people of that day 
to have seryed a very valuable and useful purpose in protecting 
the Government of the United States. Three hundred and 
forty-six million dollars of them remain yet in circulation, ab- 
sorbed by the people as till money, found almost altogether in 
the pockets of the people or as reserves in the banks, and very, 
very rarely being offered for exchange for gold, never offered to 
the extent of reducing the $150,000,000 of reserves set apart to 
keep those notes at par with gold. But those notes which are 
called greenbacks had originally no security behind them except 
the general credit of the Government. 

Now let us look at these notes which the distinguished senior 
Senator from New York says are the same as greenbacks, and 
let us judge the accuracy of his statements and of his argu- 
ments in the light of what this bill declares with regard to these 
Federal reserve notes. Have they any other security behind 
them than the general credit of the Federal Government? The 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Hottis] only a few days 
ago enumerated 12 different lines of security behind each and 
every one of those notes. I shall enumerate them again, in 
order to refresh the memory of the Senate, and to remind the 
country that the declaration by the senior Senator from New 
York that these notes are the same as greenbaeks has no justifi- 
cation in fact. 

What are these securities? First, before one of these Federal 
reserve notes can be issued the citizen who desires this currency, 
who needs this currency, who can not obtain other currency 
from his member bank, must apply to the member bank for cur- 
rency, must put up with the member bank his negotiable paper 
of a qualified class based upon actual commercial transactions, 
representing actual commerce, and this commercial] bill must not 
exceed 90 days in maturity, and must be acceptable to the 
member bank. That is security No. 1. 

The probability of that security not meeting its obligation is 

about one in ten thousand, because the chance of a citizen who 
receives the money from his member bank upon his note, upon a 
note which the member bank is willing to indorse, failing within 
90 days is not one in ten thousand. So, before the Government 
of the United States can lose by the issuance of a Federal re- 
serve note on a commercial bill of that kind, this trusted citizen 
must fail. 
What more? There is another security behind that note. 
The member bank that indorsed that commercial bill of the 
citizen must also fail within the same 90 days before that Fed- 
eral reserve note would fall back upon other lines of security 
against which it is emitted. The probability of a member bank 
in good standing which is extended accommodation by the 
Federal reserve bank failing within 90 days is as one chance out 
of twenty-five thousand, and the probability of these two chances 
occurring within the same 90 days is in the ratio of probability 
of 10,000 multiplied by 25,000, or one chance in two hundred 
and fifty million. 

I concede that that one chance in 250,000,000 ought to be pro- 
tected, but those two lines of safeguard against those notes are 


abundantly sufficient. If there were no other safeguard it would 
be sufficient, but those Federal reserve notes are further secured 
as a third line of fortification by the stock of the member bank 
in the Federal reserve bank. It is safeguarded by a fourth line 
of fortification by the reserves of the member bank in the Fed- 
eral reserve bank on deposit there. These Federal reserve notes 
are secured by a fifth line of fortification—the double liability 
of the stockholders of the member bank; these Federal reserve 
notes are secured by a sixth line of fortification, and that is the 
334 per cent gold reserve put up expressly to safeguard these 
notes; these Federal reserve notes are secured further by a sev- 
enth line of fortification—the surplus and earnings of the Fed- 
ral reserve bank; these Federal reserve notes are secured by an 
eighth line of fortification—the first lien upon all the assets of 
the Federal reserve bank; these Federal reserve notes nre 
secured by a ninth line of fortification—the double liability of the 
member banks belonging to the Federal reserve bank; and these 
Federal reserve notes are secured by a tenth line of fortifica- 
tion—the double liability of the stockholders of the member 
banks of the Federal reserve bank. 


Mr. President, these notes, protected in these various ways, 
ought not to be compared with the “ greenback,” which has be- 
hind it only the Government credit, although with this great 
Republic, representing $125.000,000.000 of property, represent- 
ing the strongest and most virile Republic the world has ever 
seen, representing the most stable form of government the world 
has ever seen, the credit of the United States alone has proved 
sufficient to make the “ greenback” as good as gold. 

These Federal reserve notes are, however, finally, further 
secured by the taxing power of the United States, and in that 
respect alone do they compare with the “greenback.” But 
outside of the Government’s obligation, outside of the duty of 
the United States to keep them at par with gold under the act 
of March 14, 1900, these notes. as I have shown, have behind 
them 10 different lines of fortifications outside the Government 
obligation. The first two securities for these no.es—the indi- 
vidual credit of the man who submits the commercial bill and 
of the member bank who indorses that bill—nhave been found 
sufficient in other countries, as in Germany, which emits legal- 
tender notes against commercial bills; they have been found 
sufficient also in France, that has the right to issue legal-tender 
notes against commercial bills taken by the Bank of France for 
discount. 

Mr. President, there is the answer to the first great basis of 
alleged inflation pointed out by the senior Senator from New 
York [Mr. Roor]. The second alleged basis of inflation has just 
as little foundation. The second objection made by the senior 
Senator from New Tork is that these notes will be emitted to 
anybody who can make a commercial bill; that there is no 
check whatever upon the unlimited issue under this proposed 
act of Congress. Let us see whether there is any limitation. 
There are a number of limitations. The first limitation to which 
I wish to call attention, and the most important limitation, is 
that there can be and there will be none of thesc Federal reserve 
bank notes issued until some citizen applies to his member bank 
and finds that the ordinary currency which he ought to be able 
to get from that bank has been exhansted and he needs cur- 
rency—not bank credit; there is a vast difference—he must 
need currency. He aust need currency for his cotton pickers; 
he must need currercy to put in his wallet and go out among 
the people and pay that currency out of his pocketbook to people 
who do not want bank checks. No citizen will make application 
for currency for such a purpose until there is a dearth of cur- 
rency not furnished by the ordinary supplies of currency which 
we now have in circulation among the people and among the 
banks. 

But there is another second safeguard. Not only must the 
citizen want this currency, but he must then get the consent of 
the member banks to apply for this currency, because unless the 
member bank applies for the currency there is no means by 
which it can be emitted, since this curreacy is emitted solely 
and exclusively to the member banks. That is safeguard No. 2. 
The citizen must want it; the member bank must agree to apply 
for it; and, the third safeguard, the Federal reserve bank must 
have exhausted its supply of currency before it will ask, and 
then does ask the Federal reserve agent for currency necessary 
to meet this commercial demand. There is safeguard No. 3— 
the citizen, first; the member bank, second; the reserve bank, 
third. There is a fourth—— 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Oklahoma 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. OWEN. I yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 
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Mr. BRANDEGER. Do I understand the Senator to claim 
that the application and need of the citizen for additional cur- 
rency is a safeguard against the issuance of it? 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator doubtless heard what the Senator 
from Oklahoma said, and that was what he said. 

Now, Mr. President, I prefer not to be interrupted in this 
argument, because it destroys the coherency of my statement. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I was trying to clarify a part of the 
coherency of the statement, if it could be clarified. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator from Okiahoma will endeavor to 
do that for himself. It is impossible to make a coherent argu- 
ment if a series of cross-questions lead the speaker away from 
the subject matter entered into, and the Senate is daily a wit- 
ness to that fact. I will be glad to answer any questions as soon 
as I have presented the argument. I do not wish to be incon- 
siderate of the Senator, nor certainly not discourteous in any 
way, but I am desirous of presenting this argument. 

I say that the citizen must, first, apply; I say that the member 
bank must, second, consent; I say the Federal reserve bank must, 
third, consent; and then I say there is a fourth obstacle in the 
way of getting these Federal reserve notes—the Federal reserve 
agent representing the people of the United States, representing 
the public interest, representing the public welfare, must also 
consent. 

There is another (fifth) safeguard. When the Federal reserve 
agent consents, the Federal reserve bank must put up 100 per 
cent in good commercial bills based on actual commercial trans- 
actions and 333 per cent in gold. That is another (sixth) obstruc- 
tion to the issue of these notes, that these commercial bills will 
be falling due in less than 90 days and the currency must be 
repaid. Not a single one of the commercial bills put up can 
have a maturity longer than 90 days. Within those 90 days 
every dollar of that commercial paper falls due and must be 
paid back in cash. Before the member bank can be allowed to 
renew these bills and keep that money outstanding it must 
again get the consent of the Federal reserve bank, and the Fed- 
eral reserve bank must again get the consent of the Federal 
reserve agent to put other bills in lien of those bills which are 
maturing and are being paid in cash with a view to returning 
the Federal reserve notes or an equal volume of cash into the 
vaults of the Federal reserve agent, where they retire from cir- 
culation just as much as if they were canceled, macerated, and 
physically destroyed. They can only be emitted again under 
the original conditions which justified their emission under the 
provisions of this act as an original proposition. 

But there is still another, a sixth, security against the infla- 
tion of these notes. The Federal reserve board, if all of these 
things concur, is given authority and direction under this bill 
to control the issue of these notes. The Federal reserve board 
may refuse to allow these notes to go out. 

There is still another, seventh, safeguard in this bill against 
the inflation of these notes. The Federal reserve board has the 
right to impose an interest charge upon the use of these notes 
in addition to the interest charge fixed by the Federal reserve 
bank upon a loan extended to a member bank. 

But there is still another, eighth, safeguard, and that is the 
Federal reserve board is charged with the duty of finally deter- 
mining the rate of interest which may be charged by the Fed- 
eral reserve bank in extending loans to member banks, which 
includes the loan of these very Federal reserve notes. 

That is not the only safeguard. The Federal reserve board, 
under the structure of this bill, charged, as it is, from the begin- 
ning to the end of this bill with safeguarding American finance, 
safeguarding American commerce, in providing for the stability 
of our financial, commercial, and industrial affairs, has been 
given the complete supervisory control over this system. It is 
charged with the duty of obtaining a stability in our financial 
affairs, and it is only possible to conceive that they would not 
discharge their duty by conceiving at the same time that the 
men put at the head of the greatest financial establishment in 
the whole world would prove to be unfaithful to that trust. 

More than that, we have a further safeguard against inflation 
in the power of the President of the United States, charged 
under his oath of office with the faithful administration of 
the laws and charged with the duty of seeing that the Federal 
reserve board and the Secretary of the Treasury, who is the 
chairman of the board, shall perform their functions faithfully 
and efficiently. 

But the Senator from New York, ignoring these obvious con- 
siderations, ignoring the carefully prepared provisions in this 
bill safeguarding the validity of these notes first and safe- 
guarding the undue expansion of these notes second, goes 
further and makes another charge, which is equally unfounded, 
unreasonable, and unjust. In speaking of the Bank of Com- 


merce of New York, because he happens to be somewhat familiar 
with it, he says: 
The Bank of Commerce has something over $100,000,000 of de- 
ponte cae it $100,000,000. Under the present law it has to kee 
per cent of reserves—that is, 825.000, 00 —locked up in the raat, 
It can not use it If it does, the comptroller comes after the bank. 
Under this the reserve is reduced to $18,000,000, That releases 


$7,000,000. That one bank adds $7,000,000 to the available currency 


of the country. But that is not all. Of the remaining $18,000,000 of 
reserve that it has to keep it only has to keep six-eighteenths in its 
vaults, and it has to put fiveeightcenths into. the regional bank. I 
think that is it. The difference between six-elghteenths in the vault 
and five-eighteenths it has to put in the regional bank it can either 
keep in the bank or put in the vault. It is fair enough to assume that 
approximately one-half will go into the vaults and one-half into the 
bank, beeaase that is permitted and that would be natural; but that 
haif—that is to say. per cent—that $9,000,000 which will go into 
the regional bank will not be locked up, but 65 per cent of it can be 
loaned by the regional bank. So you find that between twelve and 
thirteen millions of the money which that one bank has bad to keep 
locked up in its vaults is going to be set free by the operation of this 
bill and added to the available live currency of the country. 
have not taken the trouble to figure it out— 

Says the distinguished senior Senator from New York— 
because it is not important. 

A very remarkable observation, coming from a matured and 
thoughtful statesman of high rank and dignity, making a 
pronunciamento upon this bill. “It is not important,” says the 
Senator from New York, to ascertain the facts with regard to 
these reserves, although the chairman of this committee thought 
it sufficiently important to present the matter in great detail in 
his report to the Senate—a report which, obviously, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York has not theught it worth 
while to read or observe. 

I have on numerous occasions on the floor of the Senate 
urged Senators to look at these figures, showing the exact 
effects upon the reserves in the country banks, in the reserve- 
city banks, and in the central reserve-city banks: Ft has been 
figured out with infinite pains. It was printed for the us- of the 
Senate on November 22, and the chairman of the committee has 
repeatedly called attention o it; but the Senator from New 
York does not think it “important.” He has not made any 
figures himself and has not taken the trouble to read the report 
of the chairman of the committee, obviously, and then he 
criticizes the bill in this har“, severe manner. 

The chairman showed, and had the figures verified by the 
Treasury Department, that under this bill as first reported, 
granting that the S.ate banks came in, there would be a deficit 
of reserve money under the reserve requirements of the State 
banks of $239,000,000. Yet the Senator, without examination, 
advises the country and the civilized world that we are letting 
loose a flood of live money to cause a period of gigantic infia- 
tion, to be followed by « hideous panic that will shake the world 
to its foundations, and that there will come tumbling back 
about our ears four or five or six or seven thousand millions of 
American securities, taking out our gold by wholesale and 
leaving us in a condition of overwhelming commercial, financial, 
and industrial disaster. 

Why, Mr. President, the very fact that American securities 
are held abroad to the extent of thousands of millions of dol- 
lars, placed in Europe by the most reliable banking houses in 
Europe, vouched for to their clientage as sound and safe securi- 
ties, makes Europe just us anxious to preserve stable conditions 
in the financial life of America as to maintain stable conditions 
in the financial life of Europe. In the panic of 1907, when there 
was the most gigantic shimp in stocks and bonds that we have 
ever seen, when the interest rates ran up to 125 per cent per 
annum, disgracing this country in the eyes of the world, never- 
theless, even under such conditions, instead of the gold leaving 
the United States, the United States was able to draw gold from 
Europe on a vast scale, to make amends for the hoarding of 
money in New York by men some of whom I believe to have 
hoarded money for the criminal purpose of breaking the stock. 
market. 

That is not to be charged against any class of men. It is not 
to be charged against the bankers. It was ruinous to the 
bankers. There are, however, individuals in New York who 
use bankers as they use pawns on the chessboard. There are 
men there who regard bankers in New York, big bankers, as 
nothing but their servants, their hired men, to carry eut the 
policy which they see fit to inaugurate. 

They have played that game the last time in America. This 
bill takes out of their hands the power to control the financial, 
commercial, and industrial fabric of this Republic. They never 
will be able to repeat that act, nor can there be made any dis- 
turbance of credits now by the loud cry of the senior Senator 
from New York, charging this bill with contnining the “ free- 
silver heresy,” as he calls it; charging the bill with providing 
Federal reserve notes which, he alleges, are a menace to the 
credit of the United States, when in truth there never has been 
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in the history of the world a note secured by such abundant 
security as this note; charging the bill with being an infiation 
measure, when there is every safeguard against inflation that 
human ingenuity can put around it, save one, and that one the 
senior Senator from New York has put in his proposed amend- 
ment—a limitation beyond which, no matter what the exigency, 
this country shall not have relief. That maximum he puts at 
$450,000,000, although it is a matter of common knowledge that 
the people of the United States in 1907 manufactured $500,- 
000,000 of currency in the form of clearing-house certificates, in 
the form of cashiers’ checks, in the form of pay checks, and not 
one dollar was lost by it. 

When we first drew this bill we put in a limitation of $500,- 
000,000, We were then admonished by the bankers of the coun- 
try that it was an unwise thing to put such a limitation in the 
measure, because they said justly—no man could foresee what 
exigency might arise on some great occasion—that this was a 
growing country, an expanding country, and that which was rea- 
sonable to-day might not be reasonable to-morrow. We yielded 
to the best advice we were Able to get in the world upon this 
question. The advice was sound and just, and no resurrection 
of the Aldrich bill or of its provisions in this respect should jus- 
tify anyone in changing this bill in that particular. 

The Aldrich bill had the strange vice, the unspeakable vice, 
the shameful vice, of putting in its body a proposal to give the 
credit system of this country into the control of private hands. 
Those who have urged the Aldrich bill upon us are not qualified 
now to advise us, contrary to the facts and contrary to the truth, 
as to how we shall write this bill in the interest of the Ameri- 
can people. We represent the people of this country. We are 
sent here, by their direction, to give them relief against the 
insidious forces that have combined until 100 men now hold in 
their hands the control of twenty-two thousand millions of prop- 
erty, as shown by the Pujo report. 

Mr. President, I did not intend to detain the Senate. I have 
felt obliged, however, as the chairman of the committee, to reply 
to the unfair, unjust, unreasonable strictures which have been 
heaped upon this bill by the senior Senator from New York, so 
that the Record at least might show that the Democrats on this 
committee and the Republicans on this committee—because the 
committee are unanimous in that respect, I believe—have not 
failed in the performance of their duty to the Senate or their 
duty to the country. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, before the Senator takes his 
seat; I was so unfortunate as not to hear the Senator from 
New York and so unfortunate as not to have had time to read 
what he said. If the newspapers report him correctly, how- 
ever, he said that when the time came to protect the gold of 
the country the United States Treasury would be left stripped 
of its gold and helpless, because everything in the Treasury 
would have been sent to these reserye banks. 

Is there anything in this bill that takes out of the United 
States Treasury $150,000,000 of gold to protect the greenbacks? 

Mr. OWEN. There is not. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is there anything in the bill which takes 
out of the Treasury of the United States the amount of gold, 
which is over $1,000,000,000, held there to protect the gold 
certificates? 

Mr. OWEN. There is not. There are eleven hundred mil- 
lions of gold in the Treasury behind the gold certificates. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. So that if the Senator from New York 
thought—if the newspapers reported him correctly; I neither 
heard him nor read his speech—that the Treasury would be 
left stripped of gold, he was mistaken by something like 
$1,250,000,000 ? 

Mr. OWEN. I will advise the Senator that there are about 
$1,700,000,000 still left in the trust fund, outside of the general 
fund. 

Mx. WILLIAMS. That is still worse than I thought; but 
there are one hundred and fifty millions to protect the green- 
backs? 

Mr. OWEN. There are. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And nearly twelve hundred millions to 
protect the gold certificates—eleven hundred and some odd 
millions? 

Mr. OWEN. There are, and four hundred millions of silver. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Let us, for the nonce, leave the silver out. 
In addition to that, there is a redemption fund which is not 
touched, and several other things. So it is not true that the 
Treasury of the United States will be stripped of all its gar- 
ments of gold and left helpless, like a widow in mourning, to 
meet the combined assaults of the civilized world? 

Mr. OWEN. It is not. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, I will say further to the 
Senator from Mississippi that there is a provision contained in 
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the bill which requires the banks to keep in the United States 
Treasury a gold reserve not limited to 5 per cent, but subject 
to the demand of the Federal reserve board to any extent; and 
no matter what demands are made upon this reserve through 
5 reserve notes the banks are bound to supply that 
gold. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is 333 per cent? 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Thirty-three and a third per cent, and 
they are obliged to replenish it continually. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I had nursed the fond de- 
lusion or illusion, whichever it may be, that I was not going to 
open my mouth upon this particular question, but the ex 
cathedra utterances of the Senator from New York, the high 
place he occupies, the national and international reputation he 
has, and all that, will lead me to a few, perhaps unnecessary, 
observations, 

It is absolutely wonderful what wreck in a sound brain 
can be wrought by a presidential bee. [Laughter.] The Sena- 
tor from New York is a man of remarkable native ability, a man 
of still more remarkable intellectual and social culture, and a 
great lawyer. An ex-President of the United States, Mr. Roose- 
yelt, said of him that he bad Cabinet ministers whom he could 
trust implicitly to take care of wars, or of international affairs, 
or of agriculture, but that he had one man, Errmu Root, who 
could take care of everything, all things put together. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. JAMES. That was before the Chicago convention. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Another ex-President put equal trust in 
him; and he has recently been awarded the Nobel peace prize— 
just why, I never have been able completely to satisfy myself. 
[Laughter.] Then, whenever he makes a speech in the Senate 
of the United States, that part of the press of the United States 
which is plutocratic sends it out simultaneously with the speech, 
or a little bit prior to the delivery of the speech, and it is 
heralded abroad as an epoch-making thing in the history of the 
United States. 

I am very fond of the senior Senator from New York. I 
believe in his intellect, I believe in his cleanness, I believe in 
his culture, but not free of the blunders that are committed in 
the name of the Presidency. There is in him as in others the 
wreck that is left in the trace of a presidential bee. Immedi- 
ately after this speech, Andrew Carnegie pronounced—and he 
also is in the habit of pronouncing things ex cathedra—him 
to be by long odds the ablest elder in the church, and that he 
ought to be the next President of the United States. Then 
the senior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER] comes 
to the front with an interview in which he agrees with the 
great Scotchman—the Laird of Skiboo. 

Mr. President, there are some things in connection with what 
the Senator from New York said that strike me as rather 
peculiar for a man of his intellect—native intellect, trained in- 
tellect, cultured intellect, honored intellect, honored by great 
men, nationally and internationally—peculiarly far fetched for a 
great ex-Secretary of War and a great ex-secretary of peace. 
[Laughter.] I mean a great ex-Seeretary of War and a great 
ex-Secretary of State. Excuse me, but the present Secretary 
of State is such a secretary of peace that I get the two things 
confused now and then. 

The Senator from New York says that there is great danger 
to the Government in this note that we are going to issue; that 
it will leave the Treasury stripped. My question to the Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] and his reply answer that. 

Now, there has been a good deal of quarreling here and debate 
as to whether this proposed reserve note is a Government note 
or a bank note. The plain answer is that it is both. The 
bank is primarily liable, and then the Federal Government sees 
to it that the bank issues the right sort of note, that it is 
printed in such a way that it can not be counterfeited or dupli- 
cated or multiplied. The bank is the maker of the note; the 
Federal Government is the indorser or guarantor of the note. 
Thus you have, then, a note both of the bank and of the Govern- 
ment. 

How does the note get out? How can there be too many of 
them issued, if there shall be too many of them issued? In the 
first place, an individual must go to a member bank and bor- 
row money that he does want or that he can not pay. In the 
second place, that member bank must carry that paper with the 
indorsements upon it, at least two of them, and it must itself 
run in debt by indorsing the paper which is allegedly unsound. 
If the paper is sound, if the paper is good, if it is bottomed 
upon an actual commercial transaction, it will be paid at the 
end of the 90 days. If the paper is unsound and is not good, 
the member bank acquainted with the maker and the indorser 
or with the drawer and the acceptor ought to know it. It car- 
ries that paper to the reserve bank, and then it has to do what? 
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It has to go to the reserve agent. Who is he? He is an officer 
of the Government. He is a member of the directory of that 
bank. Who are the directory? The directory are nine, and six 
out of the nine are nominees of the banks themselves. So a 
member bank, with an unsound piece of paper which it never- 
theless is willing to indorse, must be willing to put itself in 
debt—mark you, in debt—because it owes for every note it gets, 
and it must repay it, must get the representatives of all the 
banks and of the Government to pronounce it sound, to accept 
it. Then the reserve board, representing the Government and 
the general interest, must approve of the transaction. This is 
greenbackism, Bryanism, free silyerism! Horrid thought! 
Distressful nightmare! 

That transaction must be indorsed by a board consisting of 
six representatives of all the other banks, and they are inter- 
ested in seeing that no particular bank shall inflate the currency 
at their expense. So much for that. Yet the Senator from 
New York says—if the papers report him right, and they gen- 
erally report him literally—that anybody who can make a piece 
of commercial paper will be entitled to an issue of currency of 
the Federal Government under this bill. If he had said any- 
body who could make a piece of “good commercial paper,” he 
still would not have been quite accurate, but he would have 
been more nearly so. 

One other thing. He goes out of his way to talk about the 
immense power of this Federal reserve board. The Federal 
reserve board, if you will read this bill, has not the power to 
initiate or to compel an inflation of any description. I am glad 
to see that the Senator from New York is now in his seat. 
There is no power vested in the Federal reserve board to initiate, 
to compel, or to consummate any inflation whatsoever. There 
is a power vested in the reserve board to compel contraction 
when it thinks that credits have been unduly expanded, either 
by raising the interest rate or by refusing its approval to the 
issue of the paper currency by the reserve banks. 

Now, then, as to the reserves of gold under this bill. The 
bill requires a reserve of 334 per cent. That is a great restraint 
on inflation. Senators, I ask your attention to a few his- 
torical facts. The old Bank of Louisiana required a reserve of 
83% per cent against all demand liabilities; that is, whether 
notes or deposits. That bank maintained its notes at par in 
gold when the notes of this great Federal Government were at 
a discount and when the notes of the Confederacy were at three 
times aS much discount. Soldiers in both armies sought the 
Bank of Louisiana notes, and the sole protection was a reserve 
of 33% per cent against all demand liabilities. It maintained its 
notes at par in the midst of the Civil War, demoralization, 
industrial and of every other sort, until Gen. Ben Butler looted 
the bank. It was only a State bank, and necessarily of State- 
limited resources. 

That is not all. The Reichsbank, of Germany, is required by 
Taw to keep only a reserve of 334 per cent, and it is not required 
to be kept in gold. 

It is required to be kept in gold or in the notes of the 
German Imperial Governmen: or in the notes of other banks in 
Germany. ‘This reserve required here, provided it is a working 
reserve—and this bill makes it a working reserve—is amply suf- 
ficient, because it is a minimum reserve. 

The Senator from New York, if the newspapers reported his 
speech properly, dwelt upon the faet that the great European 
banks kept higher reserves as a practical fact. In the first 
place, the reserve in this bill is a minimum reserve and these 
banks are not compelled to keep it down to the minimum. In 
the next place, the banks abroad, while they keep a high gold 
reserve, do not keep it for banking and commercial purposes. 
Nobody knows that better than the Senator from New York. 
The Bank of England not only keeps reserves for itself but it 
keeps reserves for all the joint-stock banks in Great Britain on 
deposit, The Bank of France not only keeps reserves for itself 
and its branches, but it keeps the reserves of the Crédit Mobilier 
and the Crédit Lyonnais and all the other banks in France. 

That is one reason why they keep unduly high reserves. No- 
body knows better than the Senator from New York that the 
main reason is not even a reason appertaining to commerce 
and banking within or outside of themselves. The Reichsbank 
and the Bank of France keep these reserves for war purposes. 
The Senator from New York kuows it, and we all know it. The 
Bank of France has now something like eighty-odd per cent of 
reserves, and fifty-odd per cent of those reserves are in gold. 
The German Empire has heaped up a fund now in its war 
chest at Spandau of a great many millions; I at this moment can 
not recall the amount. The Reichsbank is keeping another war 
chest ready for Germany. Here lately when Germany got a 
little obstreperous down in Morocco and seemed to want a little 
bit of war it was found that war could not be carried on in the 
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twentieth century simply because somebody wanted it, that it 
had to be financed, and when the Emperor came to consider that 
he found out he could not get the money from the Reichsbank 
nor from other parts of the world.. Thereupon they had a great 
meeting, and it was determined that there must be some change 
in the constitution of the Imperial Bank of Germany. Some 
changes were made. Amongst others, they made the notes a 
legal tender which up to that time had never been legal tender, 
and it was reported—whether true or not I do not know—that 
the Emperor said, This is the last time I shall ever find my- 
self unprepared financially when the honor of Germany is at 
stake.” Of course I do not agree that the honor of Germany 
was at stake. It was the foolish schoolboy notion of honor and 
glory and all that. 7 

Then the bank began to pile up a higher gold reserve than ever. 
For banking purposes? To protect the notes of the Reichsbank? 
To protect its depositors? To protect the industries and the 
agriculture of Germany? No; but to have Germany on a war 
footing as far as finances were concerned. 

That is not all. Go to a peace country. The reserve required 
in the Bank of Belgium is 333 per cent. She has no trouble 
about keeping her gold. 

By the way, there is a great deal of superstition about this 
thing of keeping gold. Gold is like water, except that water 
seeks the lowest level and gold seeks the highest level. Gold 
not only will go, but it ought to go, wherever it is needed to 
carry on the business of the world. You are not impoverished 
when gold leaves you. Gold is not a sentient sort of thing. 
Moreover, if sentient, it would not be idiotic. It serves as the 
instrument of men’s commerce to do men’s work, and it goes 
wherever it is needed to do men’s work. It goes to the highest 
market, and it will continue to go there, and you can not pre- 
vent it by any number of laws that you may enact. 

Nor is it a misfortune that it should go whenever it ought 
to go. One of the bad things about ern finance is that there 
has been originated a lot of efforts to do by indirection what the 
old Spanish monarchy sought to do by direction. It put a direct 
tax upon the exportation of gold and made Spaniards as poor 
as church mice in consequence. Men are attempting all over 
the civilized world now to retain all the gold that they can 
keep, whether their business needs It or whether it does not. 
As the Senator from Colorado [Mr. SHarrorH] said the other 
day, one bank raises a discount to hold the gold, across the 
channel another raises it to get it back, and a little farther 
back in the interior another raises it to get its share, when if 
they would leave it to the free trade of commerce the gold 
would go where it was needed and where it would do the most 
good, and help the people whom it left as well as the people to 
whom it went. 

Now, having said that much, I do not want to take my seat 
without saying a little more in connection with what I regard 
as some of the defects of this bill. I think that provision of the 
bill which permits a Federal reserve bank under certain circum- 
stances within the discretion of the board of control—that is, 
the reserve board—to keep its own notes as a reserve against its 
own notes is wrong. I appreciate the argument that is made, 
undeniably, irrefragably, by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Owen], that at this moment there would be a deficit of some 
$200,000,000 in the amount needed for these reserves. I have 
urged, and I still urge, and I hope that a further conference, 
either here or between the conference of the two Houses, may 
limit this provision to the first two years of the life of this bill, 
when the difficulty will be over and that requirement will no 
longer be necessary. I hope that that amendment will be en- 
grafted upon the bill either here or in conference between the 
two Houses. 

I hope another thing. This bill provides that when one of 
these Federal reserve notes is carried to the United States 
Treasury and is redeemed there, virtually paid, it shall be sent 
to the bank of issue. I hope that the bill will be so amended 
that, instead of being sent indefinitely to the bank of issue, it 
will be sent to the reserve agent at the bank of issue, and that 
he will be compelled to impound that note in his portfolio and 
keep it there, without reissuance, until a new loan is contracted 
upon the same conditions as the first one. 

If I had my own way, I would have each note as it came back 
to the bank of issue destroyed, macerated, canceled; but if it is 
impounded and kept by this representative of the Government, 
the reserve agent, in his portfolio, not to be reissued unless it 
is reissued upon the same conditions that it was originally 
issued, it is substantially a new note, and some expense of print- 
ing perhaps is saved. 

I hope that amendment will be made to the bill. E have urged 
it, and I have neyer seen any good reason against it. 
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There is another point. There ought to be somewhere in any 
bill that is passed a provision automatically contracting the 
notes, withdrawing them from circulation. Some gentlemen 
object to the word “ contracting” no matter where you use it. 
There ought to be a provision automatically withdrawing that 
note when the need for the note had ceased. I think no pro- 
vision was ever adopted better than that which characterizes 
the Reichsbank when, at a certain stage of the proceedings, the 
notes are taxed. 

One of the men who appeared at the Academy of Political 
Sciences—I have forgotten now who he was; I was not present; 
I never met him, but I read what he wrote afterwards—made 
a suggestion which I think is a very good one. You fix a re- 
serve of 334 per cent. He suggested that wherever the reserve 
fell as much as 2% per cent below the minimum there should be 
a tax of 1} per cent. Thirty-three and one-third per cent—take 
it at 33 for easy caleulation—bring it down 23 per cent and 
that would be 803 per cent, and there should be a tax of 
14 per cent. Then when you went to 23 per cent more it would 
bring it down to 28 per cent. Whenever it fell 24 per cent 
there should be a tax of 3 per cent. Then when it fell 24 per 
cent more it would bring it down to 254, and there would be a 
41 per cent tax. Then if it fell still lower, bringing it down to 
23 per cent, there would be 43 plus 14, which would be 6 per 
cent, and down the line. 

I do not think that is necessary to this bill, because the board 
of control, the reserve board, is given the option of raising the 
rate of interest wherever it thinks it is necessary, and it will, 
of course, think it necessary whenever it will stop undue in- 
flation; but I would rather have an automatic process, be- 
cause this board is to be named by the President and to be 
consented to by the Senate, and I know that this system will 
not be in operation long if the people want more money—and 
they are always wanting it—before a pressure will be brought 
to bear upon every Senator in this Chamber to use his influence 
with the reserve board in order to get them not to contract or 
in order to get them to consent to a further expansion. 

With those defects, as I regard them—my party colleagues 
do not so regard them up to this good day; I hope they may 
see the matter as I do later on—but with those defects this is 
absolutely the best banking and currency bill that was ever 
presented to the Congress of the United States in the entire 
history of the American people. You may respond by saying 
that that is not saying much, and I do not know that it is say- 
ing too much, but it is saying that much at any rate, and it 
is true. 

The wonderful thing about all this to me is that I can not 
find a fundamental difference, a difference of principle, between 
the bill advocated by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HITCH- 
cock] and the bill reported here by the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Owen]. I find very many reasons of administration and 
of expediency that recommend to my mind the bill offered by 
the Senator from Oklahoma as infinitely preferable, but there 
is not a question of principle, there is not a question of funda- 
mental basis of any theory at stake between the two bills, 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Certainly. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Does not the Senator from Mississippi 
think there is a fundamental difference between having a public 
utility like a reserve bank controlled by the banking interest or 
controlled by the Government? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is that the question? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That is one. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That assumes that this is nothing but a 
public utility. It is both a public utility and an association of 
banks in a banking association for mutual protection and for 
mutual insurance, and the money which is put up—the premium 
which is paid for the mutual insurance—is paid by the banks 
in the shape of their reserves. The amount of money handled 
by one of these reserve banks will be something like eight or 
nine times as much as the mere capital of the banks. Under 
this system the capital of the bank under the Owen bill will be 
about $3,000,000 and the amount of money handled by one of 
these banks will be about $36,000,000, which is twelve times as 
much, and the balance of that is put up in the shape of de- 
posits, in the shape of reserves by the bank. If this were purely 
a public utility, like the post office, or something of that sort, 
there would be relevancy in the question asked by the Senator 
from Nebraska, but it is partly a public utility and it is partly 
an association for mutual insurance. 

Where did this idea come from? Like nearly every other good 
idea in this world, it comes from evolution. What is the Amer- 


ican evolution from which it comes? It is the clearance-house 
associations of the United States. We never have had a panic 
or a great financial trouble but what the clearance-house as- 
sociation had to step into the breach and put their paper out 
contrary to law as a mutual insurance paper, all standing to- 
gether, doing teamwork, the protection of each being the protec- 
tion of all. This bill, for the most part, is merely putting into 
legal shape that which hitherto has been illegally done. To 
that extent it is a banking proposition chiefly concerning banks. 
In fact, Senators, in the proper sense these reserve banks, or, 
rather, in the ordinary sense, these reserve banks, are not banks 
at all. They are combinations of banks for the purpose of con- 
solidating, concentrating, and rendering mobile the reserves of 
the banks, and for the further purpose of doing away with the 
pyramiding of the reserves which now exists and which is a 
source of great and constant danger. 

This does not destroy the member bank; it does not destroy 
the common sense of the officers of the member bank; it does 
not render them idiots and insane; it does not put them in a 
position where they want to go out and borrow money which 
they do not need, and where they want to indorse notes and 
paper which is not good. All that is left as a substratum of the 
system. The Senator from Oklahoma narrated very clearly 
and very concisely 12 or 13 lines—I have forgotten which—of 
entrenchment and of fortification for the protection of these 
notes. He neglected to mention one more, which is the thir- 
teenth or the fourteenth, whichever it may be; that is, the fact 
that when one of these reserve banks receives the note of an- 
other reserve bank, it is made its business not to pay it out 
over the counter, but to send it back to the bank of issue. All 
the history of banking and currency in this country affirms the 
fact that the greatest security for the interconvertibility of 
bank notes and gold is the fact of daily and constant redemp- 
tion of the bank notes in gold at the bank of issue. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIAMS. This note must go back to the bank of 
issue under the bill as it now stands; it goes back to the bank 
indefinitely, and there is a question as to whether the bank 
can not reissue it. It ought to go back to the Federal reserve 
agent of the bank and be put in his portfolio. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I do. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I think the statement made by the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi is entirely correct; and I want to ask 
him what use is there in providing that the few other reserve 
banks shall immediately send to their original place of issue 
the reserve notes which they receive, if you allow the 10,000 
member banks of the institution to impound those notes in their 
vaults and keep them there, thus allowing the gold to escape? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Well, in the first place, that is what I 
should call a non sequitur. I do not see how the phrase “ allow- 
ing the gold to escape” has anything to do with the proposition. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, it is the experience of the 
world that, unless you provide that gold shall be held in the 
reserves, the gold will not be held there and will be subject to 
be withdrawn out of the country. If you permit these 10,000 
member banks to use as their reserves the notes issued by the 
reserve banks, you release the gold. The only way to keep the 
gold is to keep the reserves. Every country in the world, every 
central bank in the world has striven to keep gold. Germany 
has been in the midst of a great struggle to get gold from the 
people, to impound it in her banks, and certainly the Senator’s 
own argument Jeads up to the point that if it is important for 
the other reserve banks to return those notes to the place of 
issue, it is ten thousand times more important to require the 
member banks to do so. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from Nebraska forgets the 
portfolio, and the portfolio is the keystone of the arch of this 
entire system. He seems to think that, unless that identical 
note goes back there, we are in a bad position. Providing some- 
thing of equivalent value to the note comes back, it does not 
make a bit of difference whether or not the note comes back. 
Then the member banks may keep the note indefinitely, and do 
no harm. Here is a member bank that goes in and deposits a 
portfolio and becomes entitled to $100,000 of note issue. The 
paper in the portfolio has not over 90 days to run. As the papers 
in the portfolio fall due, they are either paid or they are ex- 
changed for gold or for new paper which, in the opinion of the 
Federal reserve agent, is equally good. 

Whenever one of the pieces of paper in that portfolio is taken 
out and returned to the bank to which the loan in reserve notes 
has been made that bank must put up in the hands of the 
Federal reserye agent either Federal reserve notes or gold or 
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gold certificates or greenbacks in order to take the place of the 
paper taken out. That establishes a constant interconvertibility 
of commercial paper and of Federal reserve notes; and the min- 
ute a bank finds, owing to a slack loan market, that it is not 
to its profit to keep the loan out, that bank immediately brings 
in enough of its redundant currency and takes up its paper left 
with the Federal reserve bank. It does not make any difference 
whether the form of the redundant currency which it brings in 
is gold certificates or greenbacks or gold or Federal reserve 
bank notes; but whatever it brings in, this end of contraction 
to fit business is accomplished. The bank will not borrow 
money unless it needs currency, and the minute that it does not 
need currency bad enough to pay the interest which the Federal 
reserve board has prescribed for currency, at that time, that 
minute, it will come back and take its paper out of the Federal 
reserve bank and will deposit lawful money in its stead. 

So much for that. There is nothing new about that; there is 
nothing new in this bill. I should be afraid of it if there were. 
There is not a provision in it that is not drawn from the Scot- 
tish bank system or the Canadian bank system or the imperial 
bank system of Germany or the old Suffolk bank system here. 

The Senator from Nebraska seems to think that all the gold 
in a country must be impounded in reserves or else you are in 
a bad fix. Senators, I want to say that, in my judgment, the 
poorest issue banking system on the surface of this earth, or one 
of the poorest, to-day is that of England, and that yet the best 
financial system in the world, in spite of the bad banking ar- 
rangements, so far as the Bank of England is concerned, is to 
be found in England. What is the bank-note system of England? 
An absolute fiat issue of notes on £18,000,000. True, it is issued 
against eighteen millions of public debt of that Empire; but it 
is a debt that nobody thinks will ever be redeemed, and which, 
as a matter of fact, will never be paid. Then, outside of that, 
the bank can issue notes only when it puts a dollar of gold for 
a dollar of notes. No elasticity in either horn of that dilemma. 
What makes Great Britain, notwithstanding this, the great gold- 
conserving country of the world? First, the Bank of England 
must at any time buy gold for its paper at a fixed mint price, 
and, in the second place, and more than that, there is not a 
bank note in Great Britain less than £5—$25. 

What is the consequence? The farmer, the mechanic, and the 
retail dealer must keep as till money gold and silver in constant 
circulation. It can not leave England. Why? Because the 
constant daily requirements of trade keep it there, and there is 
nothing to take its place. The elasticity of England’s system 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. I shall not make any apology to the Senate, 
but I shall make an apology to this side of the Chamber. I have 
been constantly assuring my colleagues in the cloakroom, for 
the last three or four days, that “my system was plumb full of 
an odd, volcanic desire to erupt in connection with some of the 
arguments being made, but that I was not going to erupt.” 
Yet, in spite of a cool, deliberate purpose, founded upon reason 
and a desire not to take the time of 90,000,000 people who are 
waiting for the conclusion of this debate and the passage of 
this bill, I have erupted. I do not know that I have erupted to 
any particularly useful purpose; but I have at least the con- 
solation that usefulness is relative, not absolute, and I doubt 
if a word has been said by others or me upon the floor of the 
Senate which has changed the preconceived opinion of a single 
Senator. 

There is a general idea that Senators come here and learn 
about great public questions, serving apprenticeship at the ex- 
pense of the people, taking a sort of kindergarten course. I do 
not suppose there is a Senator within the sound of my voice 
who has not for 12 years had his mind made up on all funda- 
mental questions of banking and currency. I take it that Sen- 


is in the fact that its business is done with coin and checks 
and bills of exchange and acceptances and clearances. 

That calls to my mind another defect in this bill, which I 
hope will be remedied here or in conference. We ought not 
to permit $1, $2, and $5 reserve-note bills to be issued. 
Instead of the $1 and $2 bills there ought to circulate in this 
country 25-cent and 50-cent silver pieces as pocket change and 
till money for retail dealers, There ought not to be a $5 note 
issued under this bill, but instead the half eagle in gold or 
gold certificate. Gold ought to go out into everyday circula- 
tion as well as you can make it go. You can not rob England 
of her coin, because coin can not leave a country unless there 
is something to take its place. When the Bank of England 
wants gold it can go out in the markets of London and Liver- 
pool and Manchester and Birmingham and get it. It is there 
to be gotten; it has not been driven out by paper; it has not 
been driven into bank reserves by paper; it is there doing the 
work of the people every day. The Senator from Nebraska is 
horribly mistaken if he thinks that the chief use of gold in this 
world is that it shall be impounded in banks solely as a basis 
for credit money. 

Now, Mr. President, I am going to ask permission to publish 
in connection with my remarks as relevant to a part of them 
and at the end of what I have to say a table of the currency 
trust fund, the general fund, and the gold-reserve fund of the 
United States taken from the daily statement of the United 
States Treasury at the close of business December 18, 1913. 
There is a general impression somehow or other among men— 
I do not know how it got abroad—that the United States Gov- 
ernment and the United States people and the business of the 
United States are suffering from a dearth of gold. It is so far 
from being true that precisely the opposite is true. 

The United States has more gold to-day than any country in 
the world, either in the Treasury or in reserve in the banks or 
in circulation, and every statement from the Treasurer is a dem- 
onstration of that fact, as this last statement is a demonstration 
of it. It would be in constant circulation, in your pocket, and 
in my pocket, but for the fact that we have crowded it out by 
paper bills, and that it is much more convenient to carry the 
gold certificate or other paper than it is to carry a gold coin. 

Mr. President, I ask that the statement to which I have re- 
ferred may be inserted in the RECORD. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and that order is made. 
The statement referred to is as follows: 
LIABILITIES. 
Outstanding certificates : 
Gold certificates outstanding $1, 118, 080, 969. 00 
Silver certificates outstanding 491, 260, 000. 00 
Treasury notes outstanding 2. 566. 000. 00 


Total outstanding certifleates 1, 611, 906, 969. 00 
General fund liabilities and balance: 
Total liabilities, as above 165, 373, 412. 10 
Balance in general fund, as 
F — $116, 325, 000. 38 
Gold ‘reserve. 22 150, 000, 000. 00 
OTE: Reserved against $346,- 
681,016 of U. 8. notes and 
$2,560,000 of Treasury notes of 


Total net balances_.__---___-_-_----- ---- 266, 325, 000. 38 
2, 043, 605, 381. 48 


ators do not come here for the purpose of serving an appren- 
ticeship in a school at the expense of the people, but that they 
came here in the beginning of their respective terms somewhat 
prepared to grapple with the great problems with which they 
are confronted. The consequence is that the most of our de- 
bating, when we are confronted with a worn subject like this, is 
just useless. It is talking here for the purpose of consumption 
in the country, and for the purpose of the effect it may have 
elsewhere. I have not had even that excuse, I just felt tempted 
by the Senator from New York—he tempted me and I fell—and 
that is the only excuse I have at all. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I do not intend to occupy 
any great length of time, and what remarks I have to make I 
intend to make upon the amendment that is pending. 

I was amused and amazed at the vehement denunciation 
made by the Senator from Oklahoma of the Wall Street influ- 
ences that he says have with such sinister motives controlled 
the finances of the country. His manner was so tragic when he 
declared that the day of their dominion was past, when before 
the Senate adjourns to-night he will cast his vote in favor of 
maintaining the powers that they haye—no; of handing over to 
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them, under legal forms, greater powers than they have or could 
obtain under the present law. 

The Senator stands upon this floor and denounces with violent 
vehemence the trusts and combinations that control the credit 
of the country, and then drafts a bill that gives them the legal 
forms of law to perpetuate, if they see fit, a trust which controls 
credit. He denounced the Aldrich bill with equal vehemence 
and tragic manner, yet he has taken out of the Aldrich bill and 
incorporated into his bill its central thought—that is, that these 
reserve banks should be banks owned by the banks and con- 
trolled by the banks and run in the interest of the banks. The 
astounding thing is that the chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Curreney of the United States Senate can think 
that the American people do not see through the subterfuge of 
this bill. It is the embodiment of hypocrisy so far as dealing 
with the trusts or a monopoly is concerned. 

I respeet the gentlemen who stand for the Aldrich bill. They 
have never practiced any hypocrisy about it. They openly say 
what they are for. They believe in the kind of bill which was 
introduced and recommended by the Monetary Commission. They 
do not undertake to denounce a method and then yote for its 
perpetuity. 

I am not going to take up any great length of time; but I 
could not let this opportunity pass; the provocation was too 
great for me to sit here hour after hour and listen to such pre- 
tenses as I have listened to here to-night from the chairman of 
the committee. I wanted to let him, the Senate, and the coun- 
try understand what kind of a bill this is. I intend that the 
CONGRESSIONAL Rxconn shall carry my views as to the amend- 
ment which is now pending. Its defeat will be to give the 
banks of the country the control of the regional banks which 
control the credit of the Nation, and which will provide a legal 
organization, a monopoly of credit; and this plan has been 
worked out by the men who have with the greatest vehemence 
for months denounced all such combinations and trusts 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I move to lay on the table the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrres- 
cock]. 

Mr. BRISTOW. On that I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. JACK- 
son], and therefore withhold my vote. If he were present he 
would vote “nay” and I should vote “yea.” 

Mr. DU PONT (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON }. 
I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Maine [Mr. BUR- 
LEIGH] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey (when his name was called). 
I have a pair with the senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. BORAH]. 
Were I entitled to vote, I should vote “yea.” 

Mr. NELSON (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon}. I 
transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] 
and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. O'GORMAN (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the senior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER]. 
If I were at liberty to vote, I should vote “yea.” Under the 
circumstances, I will withhold my vote. 

Mr. ASHURST (when the name of Mr. Surrf of Arizona 
was called). My colleague [Mr. SMITH of Arizona] is unavoid- 
ably detained. He is paired with the senior Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. FALL]. If he were present, he would vote “yea.” 

Mr. SMITH of Georgia (when his name was called). I am 
paired with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Loper]. 
I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Tiromas] and will vote. I vote “yea.” P. 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the senator Senator from Louisiana [Mr. THORNTON]. I 
transfer that pair to the junior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Carron] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. STONE (when his name was called). I have a standing 
pair with the senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CLARK]. If 
I were at liberty to vote, I should vote “yea.” Without know- 
ing certainly, I think I can safely say that the Senator from 
Wyoming, if present, would vote “nay.” 

Mr. SWANSON (when his name was called). I have a pair 
for to-night with the senior Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jones]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Gore] and will vote. I vote “ yea.“ 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. OVERMAN (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
inquire whether the senior Senator from California [Mr. PER- 
KINS] has voted? 


The VICH PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I have a general pair with that Senator, 
and therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The senior Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jones] is absent on official business. He is paired, as I under- 
stand, with the junior Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Gore]. 

Mr. WARREN, The senior Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Gun NHR] is unavoidably detained. He is paired with 
the junior Senator from New York [Mr. O'Gorman]. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am paired with the junior Senator from 
West Virginia (Mr. Gorr]. If he were present, I should vote 


Mr. WORKS. The senior Senator from California [Mr. PER- 
Kins] is unavoidably absent. 
The result was announced—yeas 36, nays 35—as follows: 


YEAS—36, 
Ashurst Kern Nansdell Smith, Ga. 
Bryan Len Reed Smith. Md. 
Chamberlain Lewis Robinson Smith, S. C. 
Clarke, Ark. Martin, Va. Saulsbury Swanson 
Fletcher Myers Shafroth Thompson 
Hollis Newlands Sheppard Tillman 
Hughes Owen Shieids Vardaman 
James Pittman Shively Walsh 
Johnson Pomerene Simmons Williams 

NAYS—35. 
Bradley Dillingham McLean Smith, Mich, 
Brady du Pont Nelson Stephenson 
Brandegee Gronna Norris Sterling 
Bristow Hitcheock Oliver Sutherland 
Burton Kenyon Page ‘Townsend 
Clapp La Follette Penrose arren 
Col Lane Poindexter Weeks 
Crawford Lippitt Root Works 
Cummins McCumber Sherman 

NOT VOTING—24. 

Bacon Clark, Wyo. Jackson Perkins 
Bankhead Culberson: Jones Smith, Ariz. 
Borah Fall : Lodge Smoot 
Burleigh Gallinger Martine, N. J. Stone 
Catron 0 O'Gorman Thomas 
Chilton Gore Overman Thornton 


So the motion to lay Mr. Hrreucockx’s amendment on the 
table was agreed to. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, omitting now some less 
important amendments, I offer as an amendment to the House 
bill, section 7 of the bill reported by myself, beginning on page 
19, and I ask that it be read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

The Srcrerary. Strike out section T as printed in the House 
text, beginning at line 15, on page 12, and in lieu insert section 
7 as printed in the text of the amendment offered by the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrencock] November 25, beginning 
on page 24, line 8, as follows: 

See. 7. That after the payment of all necessary expenses and taxes, 
— A. ASi share of the expenses of the Federal reserve board, the 
stockholders of each Federal reserve bank shall be entitled to receive 
an annual dividend of 5 per cent on the paid-in capital stock, which 
dividend shall be: cumulative. Net earnings over and above expenses 
and the aforesaid dividend shall be applied as follows: Twenty-five per 
cent of such net earnings to be carried to a surplus fund until such 
fund shall amount to 20 per cent of the paid-in capital stock of such 
reserve bank, and 371 per cent of said net earnings shall be set aside 
in a trust fund to be known as the depositors’ insurance fund and. shall 
be used for the payment of the depositors of insolvent member banks 
under rules and regulations made by the board. When, in the judg- 
ment of the board, there has been accumulated in such depositors’ in- 
surance fund a sufficient sum fully to insure the payment of the de- 
positors of insolvent member banks, the board shall have power to 
suspend the setting aside and accumulation of the said 374 per cent 
of such earnings, and thereafter such 373 per cent of such earnin 


shall be id to the United States, except that in the event the de- 
ositors’ Insurance fund is depleted by the payment of depositors of 
insolvent member banks such fund shall be replenished by again setting 


aside such 37% per cent of the earnings, or so much thereof as, in the 
judgment of the board, or be necessary. The remaining net earn 
shall be paid to the United States; Provided, That the amount so paid 
shall be applied to the purchase, at par, with accrued interest, of the 
2 per cent bonds of the United States, said bonds then to be retired; 
or if such bonds can not be so purchased, said amount shall be a plied 
to the purchase of other interest-bearing obligations of the United 
States. which obligations shall thereupon be retired. 

Also, in the House text, lines 19 and 20 of the same section, 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HrrcucocKk] proposed to strike 
out the words. held by member banks” and insert the words 
“and the income derived therefrom,” so as to read: 

E Federal reserve bank incorporated under the terms of this act 
RE capital stock therein and the income derived therefrom shall be 
exempt from Federal, State, and local taxation, except in respect to 
taxes upon real estate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to suggest to my colleague an 
amendment. I believe he will be willing to accept It. That part 
of my colleague’s amendment providing for setting aside a cer- 
tain per cent of the earnings of these banks for the purpose of 
paying depositors in member banks that have failed makes no 
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provision in regard to the subrogation of the board in case they 
use this money in the payment of the claims of depositors. It 
seems to me that that provision, to be workable, ought to pro- 
vide that in case they do make such payment they should be 
subrogated to the rights of the depositors and have the right to 
receive what would otherwise go to depositors, and that such 
amount should be returned to the fund out of which the original 
payment was made. 

I send to the desk and ask to have read an amendment to the 
amendment, which I think will cover the particular provision 
that I believe ought to be strengthened. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be read. 

The Secretary. After line 21, on page 24, add the following: 

Whenever said board out of said fund shall pay any amounts due to 
depositors of insolvent member banks, said board shall be subrogated to 
all the rights of said depositors, and in the settlement of the irs of 
any such bank all dividends that would have been due to such de- 
paom shall be paid to said board, and the same shall be by it paid 
nto and become a part of said depositors’ insurance fund. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment to the amendment. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Unless there is some objection on the part 
of other members of the section of the committee for whom I 
report this bill I shall be glad to accept the amendment offered 
by my colleague. It is within the spirit of the provision, of 
course. 

Mr. BRISTOW. May I ask that the amendment to the 
amendment be read again. My attention was diverted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be again read. 

The Secretary again read the amendment to the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Nebraska as modified. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, it had not been my purpose to 
say anything on this bill, because I had partly determined 
that, while I would discuss the methods by which it was 
being passed, yet I would not discuss the terms of a measure 
to what, in the terminology of the court room, we would desig- 
nate as a packed jury. But occurrences have taken place here 
to-day which impel me to forego that partially formed reso- 
lution and to make some remarks. 

At about 4 o'clock this afternoon an amendment was pro- 
posed to this bill that proposed to change not only the form of 
the bill but goes to the yery fundamental question whether the 
American people, after a century and a quarter, are to be 
coerced by the banking interests of this country or whether 
the American people shall assert their independence. 

After less than five hours’ discussion upon that vital and 
fundamental question, it was moved to table that amendment 
and stop the discussion of that question in the American Sen- 
ate. It is true that question in a measure was involved in 
the general proposition embraced in the original substitute 
offered by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrehcockl, but 
in that substitute were many other questions upon which there 
might justly be a difference of opinion. The concrete question 
whether we were to be cowed by the declaration, made on this 
floor, that this proceeding would fail unless we Ustened to 
the dictation of the bankers, did not become a concrete ques- 
tion, disassociated from other questions, until the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Nebraska at about 4 o'clock this 
afternoon came before the Senate. 

I am not one of those who have constantly declaimed against 
the banks o2 this country, but I am one of those who recognize 
that in legislation and in the formulating of political policies 
we have to recognize the limitations and the extremes of human 
nature, the extreme of good in human nature and the extreme 
of bad in human nature. We should legislate with a recognition 
of that limitation in view. 

Mr. President, personally I agree with the Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. Bristow]. It has been, in my judgment, a mistake to 
throw this country into hysteria with this proposed legislation, 
I believe that a few simple concrete amendments to the existing 
law would have met the necessities of the hour. But it was 
seen fit, after rushing a tariff bill through Congress and throw- 
ing the country into one hysteria, to throw the country into 
another, with a long, complex, top-heavy, mingled currency and 
banking proposition, when they should never have been merged 
in one bill. : 

But, Mr. President, one of the reasons assigned for that was 
that the credits of the country were being manipulated, not only 
possibly, but it has been asserted here on the floor that they 
have in fact been manipulated, in the interest of a few and 
whenever it was necessary to crush rival business organizations 
or tentative competitive organizations. r 

Recognizing the frailty of human nature and not making this 
applicable any more to bankers than to anyone else, I am very 


much inclined to believe that the men who have controlled the 
great credit system of this country have used their power in 
their own interest against the public, and not only against the 
public as a whole, but against rival, competitive institutions and 
propositions for the development of business in this country. 
I shall waste no time in support of that, because that declara- 
tion has come of late so often from the Democratie side of this 
Chamber. 

Now, one of the excuses offered for bringing in this legislation 
has been that very condition. The Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Hrrencock] this afternoon related his own experience. It 
has been the experience of many a man during the last few 
years. When hundreds, and I might say thousands, of men haye 
told me of their own experience where their conyictions have 
been sought to be throttled by the banks of their communities, 
where their free expression and free activities were sought to 
be throttled by the banks of their communities either withdraw- 
ing credits or threatening them with withdrawal of credits, I 
can believe it, because it accords with one phase of human 
nature, and a bad and vicious phase. R 

Now, starting with that as a reason for this legislation, what 
do we find? First, a proposition here to create a system of 
institutions, miscalled banks, because they are not in the true 
sense banks, institutions calculated to relieve that condition 
alleged to be for the purpose of gathering the power to redis- 
count paper in such a way as to break down the monopoly that 
has existed in banking circles in the control of the credits of this 
country. 

And yet at the first step, at the threshold of this proposition, 
it is proposed by the proponents of this measure to create those 
agencies through the very instrumentalities that we are seeking 
to control, instead of letting the people subscribe to the stock 
of these associations. 

This is followed by the proposition to place the control of 
these associations in the hands of the very men whose mo- 
nopoly we are seeking to break down and destroy. Every time 
that the question of putting these associations in the hands of 
the Government has been raised we have been calmly told that 
“that would not accord with our plan,“ the plan of the pro- 
ponents of this measure. Must everything, then, be sacrificed 
to a plan without a defense of the plan itself? There has not 
been made on this floor a single defense of the plan of the banks 
taking the stock of these associations. But when we have 
questioned the wisdom of placing the control of these associa- 
tions in the hands of men from whose control we are seeking 
to release the public, then we are met with the answer that if 
we have them subscribe the stock they must have the control. 
That is arguing in a cirele. It is no answer to the question. 

But, Mr. President, to-day with more emphasis than hereto- 
fore we have been told that in order that the banks may submit 
to the organization of these reserve associations it is necessary 
to allow the banks to control them, and that unless we allow 
the banks to control these reserve associations, miscalled banks, 
because they are not banks, the banks of the country will not 
go into this plan, and consequently the plan will fail. In other 
words, we find here a monopoly so powerful that, in order to 
deal with it at all, we must allow it to dictate the terms. 

We complain in this country that there is growing a spirit of 
anarchy. Is it to be wondered at when on the floor of the 
American Senate, representing free government after 125 years 
of experience, it is declared that the banking interests of the 
country must be allowed to dictate the terms of a banking law 
or else we can not succeed with a banking policy? I can not 
understand it. It may be, Mr. President, that I have been un- 
duly moved in this matter, but I do not understand how Sen- 
ators can stand here, with the history of a century behind 
them, and calmly tolerate the proposition that, with the vast 
resources. of this country, we can not have a system of relief 
unless we submit in the plan itself to the dictation of the very 
power from which we are trying to escape. I do not impugn 
the motives of the men who sustain this position. I believe that 
the men are honest in their views upon this question, but I can 
not for the life of me understand their position. If it is true 
that we have so fallen under the power of the banking system 
of this country that we have to consult them as to the remedy 
from that power itself, the sooner we abdicate the better, or 
else, as the alternative, the sooner we throw down the gauntlet 
the better. 

I realize that we stand to-day in our industrial relations in 
a position of tremor; I realize that there is a shutting down; I 
realize that shutting down means misery; it means suffering; 
but by the token of the sacrifice of men who laid down their 
lives we are cowards if we do not dare along commercial and 
industrial lines to battle for the freedom and the liberty of the 
people of this country. 
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I do not believe, my Democratic brethren, that you realize 
the import of what has been declared to-day as the reason for 
submitting to this tyranny, seeking to escape from that tyranny, 
and yet admitting that the only avenue of escape is one to be 
laid down by the power from which we seek to escape. Of 
what stuff are we made that we tamely submit to such dictation 
as that? To what pass has the great party that has proclaimed 
itself the party of the people come that it submits to such 
dictation as that? 

I can speak with some freedom on this question, for I think 
I am not any longer accnsed, at least, of being partisan in my 
political views. Two members of that party voted for the last 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HITCH- 
cock]. Am I to believe, is the Senate to believe, that in all 
that great array wpon the other side ef this Chamber there was 
no other man who believed that a blow should be struck here 
for the independence of the Ameriean people from their present 
financial eondition except those two? It can only be due to the 
slavery of the caucus. 

Talk about party loyalty and party solidarity. Who consti- 
tutes a political party? Because a President and a handful of 
one party happen to hold to a view, is a man to be branded as a 
traitor because he does not submit to their views upon a ques- 
tion so vital and fundamental as is this question of who shall 
control these so-called banks? 

Mr. President, for one, I can not understand how a man who 
has attained to the importance and dignity of a seat in this 
American Senate can refer to any man on earth as the titular 
head of his party. We had once a man who declared himself 
the titular head of his party. He met a fate that, in my humble 
judgment, will be the fate of any man who declares himself 
greater than the millions of voters who compose a party organi- 
zation. I think at this point I will refer to a Senator who has 
gone before us. When the declaration from a President that he 
was the titular head of the party was first heard in a message to 
the Senate some years ago, a Senator, the former great Senator 
from Iowa, Mr. Dolliver, said to me: There are sad days in 
store for our party when a man talks about his being the titular 
Lead of the party.” 

Gaining nothing by experience, drawing no lesson from the 

fate of the man who as President insisted that his will was the 
law of millions of voters, our Democratic friends are now pur- 
suing the same identical course, and we have heard to-day on 
the floor of the Senate the declaration, carrying with it the 
assumption that the declaration of one man was the party 
voice. My Democratic friends, for one, I had hoped that when 
the returns showed not that you had a majority of the voters, 
but that in the fortunes of political war you were to be Installed 
in power, there would be some progress, some advance; and yet 
during the tariff debate and during this discussion when any 
criticism has been made as to your policy, time and again the 
answer has been, Why, you folk did the same thing.“ 
I want to warn my Democratic friends, although I am not 
oversolicitous, of course, for their success, nor do I hold any 
brief for them, that you can not retain the confidence of the 
American people by simply saying that you are no worse than 
the political organization which the American people discred- 
ited. You have got to have some other capital if you are going 
to have the confidence of the American people. Yet, here is a 
great measure, designed to relieve the American people from 
the thraldom of the control of bank eredits by bankers, and 
instead of submitting that measure to the broad equation of the 
representatives of 45 States the assertion is made that because 
a Senator differs upon a fundamental principle he is no longer 
loyal to the party. You would put party loyalty above the 
public welfare. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. CLAPP. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Is it not also somewhat remarkable that 
this attitude in favor of having the banking interests of the 
country control these new banking public utilities should come 
within a few months after an investigation by a Gommittee of 
the House of Representatives had revealed the fact that in the 
great banking centers of the country there has grown up such 
an interlocking of directors in the banks and trust companies 
of those cities that they have come practically under the domi- 
nation of a single combination, so that banks not in the combi- 
nation are compelled to bow to it and take its dictation in mat- 
ters of policy—I say is it not remarkable that, after all the reve- 
la tions secured by this industrious committee of the House of 
Representatives, disclosing this condition in the banking centers, 
there seems to be a willingness to intrust to them the contro! of 
these reserve banks which are to be created? 


Mr. CLAPP. Why. Mr. President, if a man had said six 
months ago that the men who to-day are defending the placing 
of the control of these reserve banks, so called, in the hands of 
the banks themselves would have favored such a plan. he would 
have been characterized as insane and would have been charged 
with unfairly defaming his political opponents. Remarkable! 

What is it that to-day we are led to believe the President is 
considering following this bank proposition? We are told that 
the next thing on the program is to devise some means of deal- 
ing with the trusts of this country. Everybody knows that the 
American people to-day are studying that problem from one 
ocean to the other; everybody knows, if the President goes on 
with anything like a semblance of the program he has fore- 
shadowed, that that, if not the next, will be among the first of 
the great problems he will take up. 

As for the Pujo investigation and hearings on the trust ques- 
tion, the experience of the people of this country did not even 
require the Pujo investigation 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to his colleague? 

Mr. CLAPP. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. I desire to call the Senator's attention to the 
fact that the Pujo committee showed that the headquarters of 
the Money Trust and interlocking directorates was in New 
York City. It is inevitable, if any regional banks are estab- 
lished, that there will be one established in New York City; and 
can the Senator tell me or can any Senator tell me why those 
same bankers will not control and manage that regional bank in 
New York City with as much facility as they have heretofore 
controlled financial affairs in that city? 

Mr. CLAPP. I-—— 


Mr. LEWIS. May I ask the senior Senator from Minnesota 
a question? 

Mr. CLAPP. Certainly. 

Mr. LEWIS. I ask if the Hitchcock bill, with its provision 
for four regional banks, should obtain, does the Senator from 
Minnesota fancy that one of the banks would be located in 
New York City? 

Mr. NELSON. We propose to put the control of the regional 
bank in New York City in the Government, giving the Gov- 
ernment the majority of the board of directors. While you 
propose to give the banks six out of nine of the directors of 
the reserve bank there, we propose to give the bankers only 
four out of nine; that is the difference. : 

Mr. LEWIS. In response to my friend from Minnesota, may 
I ask would not your bank, with four directors elected by the 
bankers in New York City, still be subject to the same atmos- 
phere and haye its funds under the same organization and 
control as in the case of the present national banks in New 
York City, which are under the Government? 

Mr. NELSON. Not if we haye a Federal reserve board ap- 
pointed by the Government. 

Mr. LEWIS. I beg pardon of the Senator from Minnesota 
for taking so much time. I only wanted to show that there 
was no discrimination in the matter. 

Mr. CLAPP. I will deal with that in a moment. I want to 
say that any system must of necessity involve the weaknesses 
of human nature; but if there is nothing gained by the use of 
the dividing line between the direct interest itself and the effort 
of the American people to get away from that force through the 
obligation of men selected by the Government, then why not 
turn over the regulation of railroad rates to the ruilroad man- 
agers instead of to a commission? One of these so-called banks 
will not only be in the city of New York and its officers named 
by Wall Street, but there is not a Senator here to-night who 
does not know that the ramifications of that Wall Street force 
reach to every city in America. It has been practically im- 
possible for years to launch any great enterprise in the country 
that conflicted with the purpose and will of that Wall Street 
foree and influence. Has it not been declared on this floor on 
the Democratie side for years that we could not get away from 
its influence even in politics? Do we not know that its ramifi- 
entions reach every town and village in this land? if anyone 
doubts it, let him engage in the work that some of us have been 
engaged in in the last two or three years. Young men, brave 
and courageous, inspired by a desire to serve their country, 
have been called down and told that their business is being 
jeopardized by their independence. 

It will be hard enough under any circumstances to get away 
from this power that sends its tentacles into every hamlet in 
America, but we can at least declare our independence. We can 
at least try to get away from them by removing tbe appointing 
power from Wall Street itself. 
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We have been told here in one breath that some of these bank- 
ers, such as the president of the National City Bank of New 
York, favor the people’s subscription, and then we are told in 
the very next breath that we must let the banks name a major- 
ity of the directors or the banks will not come into the plan. 
You will haye to take one horn or the other of that dilemma. 
Driven to the last resort, the defense of this plan of allowing 
the banks to name the directors has been that the banks will 
not come in otherwise, and it will be a failure unless we let 
them dictate the terms of the bill itself. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. CLAPP. With pleasure. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Did not the author of the amendment of 
which the Senator has just been speaking say on the floor of the 
Senate that the stock in the regional banks would not be an 
attractive proposition to the banks that were expected to go 
into the system, because the banks that were expected to go 
into the system can earn on their stock 12, 15, or 18 per cent? 
Did he not say that for this reason it would not be at all 
attractive to the banks, but that as an investment it would be 
attractive to the public; in other words, that it is too poor to 
attract the banks, but just good enough to attract the public? 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

Mr. CLAPP. I do not know whether he did or not; but the 
defense of the proposition to place these boards in the control of 
the banks is that the banks will hold back and this bill will fail 
unless we allow them to dictate its terms. That defense has 
finally been made upon the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. SHIVELY. There has been no evidence presented here 
that the banks desire that this should be a stock proposition 
at all. 

Mr. CLAPP. Then have the Democratic Senators who have 
said that unless the banks nominate or appoint the directors 
they will not come in been giving their own pipe dream as to the 
reason why we should turn this system over to the banks? 

Mr. SHIVELY. If the Senator please, of course the banks 
which are expected to be member banks are now owned by pri- 
vate individual stockholders, just as the Senator would have 
the regional bank. Such would not be, according to the Sena- 
tor’s theory, a publicly owned bank, would it? Had you your 
way and were the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Nebraska adopted, you do not hold that the regional bank thus 
constituted would be a publicly owned bank? 

Mr. CLAPP. The amendment offered this afternoon by the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrcucock] would not make the 
regional so-called bank—I dislike to call it a bank, for it is not 
a bank, but let us call it that—a publicly owned bank; but we 
tried to make it a publicly owned bank. We believe the time has 
come in this country, in view of the use of credit by the great 
banks, when the American people should not only declare their 
independence, but should maintain it by the creation of a dis- 
count association with their own capital, and control the dis- 
count association. f 

I do not mean by that that because men were appointed by 
the Government they would be absolutely removed from all 
temptation or that the system would be perfect. I recognize the 
frailty of human nature. I do say, however, that in every place 
in the history of our country, where we have attempted to regu- 
late and control, we haye taken the control out of the direct 
hands of the power we sought to control and have placed it 
in the hands of men appointed for the purpose of controlling. 
We did that with railroad rates. What kind of railroad rates 
do you think we would get if the railroads made the rates? It 
is true that it is said that the railroads have their influence 
and all that, but nobody would think for a moment for that rea- 
son of turning back the control of railroad rates to railroad 
managers. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, will the Senator from Min- 
nesota yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. CLAPP. Certainly; with pleasure. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. I should like to ask the Senator, if the 
national-bank act had provided that the board of directors of 
every national bank should consist of five men appointed by the 
Government, with no interest in the bank or in the funds of the 
bank, and for: meu who were stockholders of the bank, whether 
there ever would have been a national bank organized in the 
United States? 

Mr. CLAPP. That reminds me that once I picked up a school- 
book and saw that one of the questions in it was, “ What would 
have happened if Braddock had not been defeated?” [Laugh- 
ter.] Of course, nobody knows. i 
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Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes; the Senator knows. He knows that 
there would not have been a national bank organized. 

Mr. CLAPP. No; I do not know any such thing. I know 
that men put millions into railroads, knowing that the Inter- 
state Commere Commission is here to regulate their rates. I 
know that these men put their money into the banks, knowing 
that Congress could any day repeal, alter, or amend their char- 
ters. I know that men went into the national banking system 
and haye put millions of their reserves into the control of banks 
in which they had no more voice than the Senator from Colo- 
rado has, 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Yes; but that was not an investment of 
their money. I will ask the Senator another question: Would 
he put his money into a national bank if the law were that 
five of the directors of the national bank should be appointed by 
the Government and four by the people who put in the money? 

Mr. CLAPP. The trouble is that the Senator is so prepos- 
terous in his proposition. My experience has been in trying 
to get money out of banks, not putting money in. [Laughter.] 
If I had money to invest, however, I should not hesitate to in- 
vest it in that way when the investment was to be controlled 
by men who had but one possible motive, and the money was 
3 divorced from any possibility of the wreckage of the 

nk. 

If we should let the publie subscribe, as we ought to, the only 
money in the banks that would not come into this plan would 
be the reserves which we already control. That is the trouble. 
Every time we plead here for Government control we are told, 
“Why, you can not have that, because, forsooth, our plan is 
that the banks shall subscribe instead of the people subscrib- 


ing.“ If you were strong enough to drive through a Democratic 
conference the proposition of letting the Government control, 
vou would also have been strong enough to drive through the 


same conference the proposition that the people might sub- 


seribe for the stock. 


I do not care, however, if the banks would not come in. If it 
is necessary in order to give the American people relief from the 
condition of monopoly of credits that it is claimed this bill is 
going to meet, then if the banks would not come in I would 
devise a system by which the American public could handle the 
matter and discount paver without any reference to the banks, 
It is better not to clothe the banks with any more power. If in 
escaping from one tyranny we go to a greater tyranny, the 
sooner we stop trying to escape the better for all concerned. 

The existing banks will not patronize the reserve banks under 
your plan except when it is advisable to rediscount their paper, 
and I would trust their coming there to rediscount their paper 
no matter who owns the bank. If a bank to-day finds itself 
obliged to rediscount its paper, it does not seek to do it in a 
bank that it controls. It is glad and willing to find any bank 
that will rediscount its paper. 

We are overfrightened over this subject. We have allowed 
a spirit of fear to dominate us in this matter. I tell you in all 
calmness and all candor that in planting yourselves upon the 
theory that you are trying to escape from monopoly you recog- 
nize the power of the monopoly to the extent of allowing it to 
dictate the avenue of escape. I, for one, say it is illogical. 
The admission that the American Congress, backed by the re- 
sources of the American people, is not strong enough to devise a 
reserve system here independently of whether the banks like it 
or not is a declaration that is not calculated to create confidence 
in the spirit of American institutions. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President—— 

The FICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. CLAPP. With pleasure. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If it will not disturb the Senator, I should 
like to ask him a question. He says that some of our friends 
are becoming frightened at the menace of the banks refusing 
to go in. Did it ever occur to the Senator that there might be 
a perfect understanding between those who are promoting the 
plan to permit the banks to run this organization and the banks 
that want to run it? 

Mr, CLAPP. Well, I think outside there doubtless is. I 
would not say “aye” to anything that could be construed as 
suggesting a motive of that kind in the minds of the Senators 
here who are defending the so-called Owen bill. I do not under- 
stand that that is what the Senator meant, however. 

Mr. BRISTOW. No; I do not know where the mysterious 
influence is that dominates and controls this matter just as the 
great combinations desire it. I do not know where it is, but 
I believe it is controlling and dominating the formation of this 
bill in harmony with its purposes. 

Mr. CLAPP. There is no doubt that it is controlling it. It 
may be, as alleged by our brethren across the aisle, that it is 
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controlling it through fear, but what I complain of is the 
American Senate standing and admitting that with all our 
strength and resources we can not devise a remedy for an evil 
except to adopt the remedy dictated by the evil from which we 
seek to flee. It is illogical and unnatural, and when the Amer- 
ican people come to understand it I do not believe they will 
approve it. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, would the Senator object to a 
question? ` 

Mr. CLAPP. Noi at all. 

Mr. OWEN. Does not the Senator know that the plan of 
popular ownership of this stock was presented first in a 
vigorous way and taken under advisement by certain members 
of the committee because of the argument submitted by Mr. 
Vanderlip, of the National City Bank of New York, the Rocke- 
feller bank? 

Mr. CLAPP. I do not know what moved the minds of the 
committee; but long before Mr. Vanderlip ever appeared before 
the committee, possibly before he ever entered a bank as an 
officer, the American people were discussing, thinking, and look- 
ing forward to the day when the American people would have 
a direct voice in the finances of this country. 

If the suggestion of the Senator is true, then what becomes of 
the argument advanced here time and time again by those 
defending the Senator's bill that they had to adopt this plan 
of letting the banks control the regional banks in order to 
placate the banks themselves? 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the value of the suggestion was 
that We do fear the Greeks when they come bearing gifts.” 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, I echo that—“ We do fear the 
Greeks when they come bearing gifts.” When men who for 
years have been recognized as the champions of the people in 
this country come here with a bill of this character, proposing 
to consolidate the reserves instead of separating and dividing 
them, and then place the consolidated reserves in the hands of 
the banks themselves, I echo the sentiment of the Senator from 
Oklahoma: “Beware the Greeks when they come bearing 
gifts.” 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Minnesota 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. CLAPP. Certainly. 

Mr. WEEKS. The question asked by the Senator from Okla- 
homa conveyed, I think, an impression which is hardly justi- 
fied. It seemed to convey to the Senator from Minnesota the 
impression that the first suggestion that the stock of the 
regional banks and the control of the regional banks should be 
in the hands of the people—the Government—rather than the 
banks, came from Mr. Vanderlip, the president of the National 
City Bank. 

Mr. CLAPP. I beg the Senator’s pardon. It did not make 
that impression on my mind, because I advocated it for years 
before I ever heard of Mr. Vanderlip. 

Mr. WEEKS. I did not want to have it make that impres- 
sion, because the very first day the committee gave hearings, 
long before the tariff bill passed, Mr. Festus J. Wade, president 
of the Merchants’ Trust Co. of St. Louis, was a witness before 
the committee, and was asked by one of the members of the 
committee about popular ownership of the stock, and he said 
that he would be very glad, so far as he was concerned—and 
he was selected to represent the Chicago conference—to have 
the stock offered to the public; that the banks did not want it. 

Mr. CLAPP. Then there is nothing in the claim of our Demo- 
cratic friends that they have to do this in order to placate the 
banks. Is that so? 

Mr. WEEKS. There never was anything in it. 

Mr. CLAPP. Then what excuse is there for it? That is 
the only reason I have heard assigned for it. 

Mr. OWEN. Only this, if the Senator please—only this: At 
present the credit system is in the hands of these great insti- 
tutions, Unless we can establish a system that will give imde- 
pendence to the small banks through Government supervision of 
the reserves and the control of this system, then the banks not 
coming in the old system will go on and the opportunity to 
create a market for stocks and bonds, the opportunity to create 
a panic in New York under the old system, will still remain as 
a means by which to profit. 

Mr. CLAPP. I can not allow that remark to pass unchal- 
lenged, and there iz only a moment left. The Senator has sug- 
gested in that remark that you are freeing the banks and put- 
ting them under a Government-supervised contro! 

Mr. OWEN. Yes. 

Mr. CLAPP. When the very feature of the measure which 
the Senator champions, and which we are fighting, does not 
put it under Government control, but puts it in the hands of a 
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board consisting of three Government appointees and six bank 
appointees, 

Mr. OWEN. With the right to remove every one of the 
directors in the hands of the Federal reserve board 

Mr, CLAPP. Then who appoints their successors, except the 
banks themselyes? 

Mr. OWEN (continuing). With the right to fix the rate of 
interest, and with the right to control the issuance of elastic 
currency. Having the right to remove every one of the six 
directors, and haying three representatives of the Government 
on guard at all times at every board meeting, in the manage- 
ment of the bank, there is every reason to believe that the 
Government will exercise a wise supervisory control. ? 

Mr. CLAPP. Just one moment more, while I point to that 
charming picture of three controlling six. [Applause.] 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Before the Senator takes his seat, I de- 
sire to inform him that some three or four months before Mr. 
Vanderlip visited Washington with his suggestion—to be spe- 
cific, on the 26th day of June of the present year—the Senator 
from Oklahoma, himself also a director in a national bank, made 
this suggestion : 

If the subscription by the banks is made merely permissive, then the 
stock books should be 5 7 to the public, and I believe this would be 
a wise adjustment of the objection and would popularize the Federal 
reserve system. 

Mr. OWEN. But the subscription is not made permissive. It 
is made compulsory. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 11 o'clock having 
arrived the Senate stands adjourned until 10 o'clock a. m. 
to-morrow. 

The Senate thereupon (at 11 o'clock p. m.) adjourned until 
to-morrow, Tuesday, December 16, 1913, at 10 o'clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, December 15, 1913. 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey, Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

O Thou, who hast been our dwelling place in all generations, 
a very present help in trouble, continue Thy ministrations unto 
us; clarify our vision, strengthen our hearts, and make straight 
our paths, that we may be true lovers of our homes and our 
country, since the life of the one depends on the life of the 
other. He who loves and serves his home best loves and serves 
his country best. Fit us for every new condition and make us 
alive to every policy which promises the betterment of man- 
kind, that as progressive beings we may follow on to larger 
life and nobler service. In His Spirit. Amen. ` 

The Journal of the proceedings of Friday, December 12, 1913, 
was read and approved, 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE—HARLEM SHIP CANAL. 


Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, the bill (H. R. 9828) for the 
cession to the State of New York, in exchange for the lands 
required for the project approved by Congress March 4, 1913, of 
certain lands in the bed of the Harlem Ship Canal, heretofore 
ceded to the United States, free of cost, and now to be abandoned 
for the more direct channel, appears on the face of the title to be 
a public-land bill, whereas in fact it is not. The bill should go 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent that reference of the bill be changed frorn 
the Committee on the Public Lands to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma, chairman 
of the Committee on the Public Lands, asks unanimous consent 
that the bill H. R. 9828 be taken from the Committee on the 
Public Lands and referred to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEE. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following commu- 
nication : 


Hon. CHAMP CLARK, 
Speaker House of Representatives. 

Dear Mn. -SPEAKER: I hereby tender my resignation as a member of 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, and od beara request the ac- 
ceptance of the same to take effect immediate y. 

Very respectfully, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 11, 1943. 


JOHN H. STEPHEXS. 
The SPEAKER. Without objection, the resignation will be 
accepted. 
There was no objection. 
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(CALENDAR FOR UNANIMOUS CONSENT. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the Calendar for Unani- 
mous ‘Consent. 


QUARANTINE FACILITIES AT PORTLAND, ME. 


The first business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 4618) to increase the limit of cost for in- 
crease of quarantine facilities at the port of Portland, Me. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to reserve the right to 
object. 

Mr. HINDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object 
for a few minutes, until.we may have some information in 
respect to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois reserves the 
right to object, and the Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read,.as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the limit of cost for increased quarantine 
facilities at the port of Portland, Me., authorized by the act approved 
August 24, 1912, is hereby increased by the additional sum of $23,620. 

Mr. HINDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to have 
read th. letter of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it will be read. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk read as follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THR SECRETARY, 
Washington, July 14, 193. 
CHAIRMAN COMMITTER ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
House of “Representatives. 

Sin: I have to make the following reply to your letter of July 7 
transmitting, with request for the views of the department, :a copy of 
bill H. R. 4618, To increase the limit of cost for Increased quarantine 
facilities at the port of Portland, Me. 

The yee is cognizant of the fact that the amount specified in 
this bill intended to W the 8 of $43,880, which 
was made by Congress in the deficiency act of August 26, 1912, to pror 
vide detention ‘barracks at the Portland (Me,) quarantine station. he 
last-named amount contemplated the construction of ordinary or nonfire- 

roof buildings, the additional amount specified in bill HI. R. 4618 being 
Por the purpose of rendering these detention barracks 3 

The department A ee of increasing the appropriation for the bar- 
racks at the Portland quarantine station, for the reason that fireproof 
buildi are not only desirable for humanitarian purposes, but are 
economical in the long run in that it is believed they will last much 
longer and require far less expenditure for repairs than would be the 
case with nonfireproof structures. 

Respectfully, W. G. McAnoo, 
Secretary. 


Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, what I would like to know with 
reference to this bill is this; As I read the bill it is proposed to 
construct for $43,000 a building 180 feet long by 87 feet wide, 
with a wing 30 feet by 40 feet, for the accommodation of 500 
immigrants who may be unfortunately quarantined at that port. 
I thought possibly the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Hınps] or 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Apamson] would be able to 
give us some information as to the kind of building it is pro- 
posed to construct with the $43,000 which has now been appro- 
Printed and what addition it is proposed to make with the addi- 
tional amount. I observe that the department leads speak of 
the necessity for accommodations for a good many of these im- 
migrants, sometimes as high as 1,600 having been landed there 
or being on vessels that have stopped there on which there were 
cases of quarantinable diseases. y 

This additional appropriation does not furnish any additional 
space, as I understand, but it is giving some additional money 
for what they say is to make this a near fireproof building. 
Now, I would like to know what changes are proposed to be 
made in the building as authorized now and in the future if 
this appropriation is allowed? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I will ask the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Esch, who reported the bill, to reply to the 
gentleman from Ilinois. 

Mr. ESCH. Mr. Speaker, this appropriation is for the pur- 
pose of constructing an additional building. The capacity of the 
present building is, I think, only for 42 immigrants and is 
wholly inadequate in consequence of the importance of this port. 
The original or preliminary plan, on which the original appro- 
priation of $43,000 was based, contemplated a nonflreproof con- 
struction, a building with a basement and one story in the 
dimensions that the gentleman from Illinois has given already. 
It is found that such a building could have been ‘built for the 
original appropriation of $43,000, as given in the deficiency act 


of August, 1912, but the department finds that it would be more 


advisable to make it of concrete construction, so as to fireproof 
it. The fact that 500 people must be housed ‘there and that the 
exigencies of business might require that number to be housed 
caused the department to send this recommendation to us. 


The | 
fact is that this building is to be built on a small, rocky Island 


B miles away from the city of Portland, so that there can be no 
fire pratection from the city itself; hence the necessity of mak- 
ing this building fireproof in the first instance; and they ‘say 
sore if fireproofed it will ultimately lead to an economy in the 
upkeep. 

Mr. FOSTER. Now, what material is it proposed to build 
this building out of without this additional appropriation? 

Mr. ESCH. Without the additional appropriation it will be 
a frame structure. It is to be built upon the solid rock, and 
they will have to blast the foundation; possibly the foundation 
itself will be made of stone and the superstructure of some form 
of concrete. The gentleman is an expert in matters medical 
and sanitary and knows that a fireproof structure built of con- 
crete or stone can ‘be kept in a sanitary condition much more 
readily and easily than the ordinary frame structure. 

Mr. FOSTER. That is what I was getting at. This report 
does not give the information. 

Mr. ESCH. That is the fact. 

Mr. FOSTER. Whether it be a frame building there or 
other character of ‘building, this does not increase the size of 
the building as I understand? 

Mr, ESCH. No; it does not. The additional appropriation 
does not go to increase the size of the structure, but to make it 
fireproof. 

Mr. FOSTER. Only with this additional amount they would 
build it of concrete? 

Mr. ESCH. Wxactly;:and in that way it win ultimately prove 
an economy, not to say anything about increasing the safety to 
the immigrants. There is necessity for these quarantine bar- 
racks to be constructed because of the increased importance of 
Portland as a port of entry for five or six of the great ‘trans- 
Atlantic lines, Only last year there were 26,000 immigrants 
who were investigated. 

Mr. FOSTER. I agree with the gentleman that a superstruc- 
ture of this kind where they are liable to have patients who are 
confined to their beds ought to have some fireproof protection in 
the way of a building. 

Mr. ESCH. All they have now in the way of a hospital equip- 
ment is a small building with seven beds. 

Mr. FOSTER. They only have one with seven beds? 

Mr. ESCH. Yes; so it is absolutely necessary to do some- 
thing in this regard which will ultimately lend to economy on 
the part of the Government. 

Mr. FOSTER. I have no objection. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
any objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. Hixps! 
asks unanimous consent to consider this bill in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair ‘hears none. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Hryps, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the ‘table. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED, 


Mr. ASHBROOK, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bill of 
the following title, when the Speaker signed the same: 

H. R. 10081. An act to make the tenure of the office of the 
major general commandant of the Marine Corpe for a term of 
four years, 


ANCHORAGE IN NAVIGABLE WATERS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 7212) relating to the anchorage of vessels 
in navigable waters of the United States. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by ‘title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 7212) relating to the anchorage of vessels in nayigable 
waters of the United States. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object—— 

Mr. MANN. Mr, Speaker, reserving the right to object, I ask 
to have the bill and amendments reported. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill and amend- 
ments, c 

The ‘Clerk read as follows: 

A Dill (H. R. 7212) relating to the anchorage of vessels in navigable 
Waters of the United States. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of Commerce is ‘hereby au- 
thorized, empowered, and directed to define and establish anchorage 
grounds for vessels in harbors, rivers, bays, and other navigable waters 
of the United States, wherever maritime and commercial ‘interests ‘shall 
show to ‘the sa ction of said Secretary that such anchorage grounds 
are required for safe navigation, and to adopt suitable rules and re 
lations in relation thereto, and to take all necessary measures for the 
proper enforcement of such ‘rules and regulations, 
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Sec. 2. That in the event of the violation of any such rules and 
tegulations by the owner, master, or person in charge of any vessel, 


such owner, master, or person in charge of such vessel shall liable 
to a penalty of $100; and the said vessel may be holden for the pay- 
ment of such 8 and may be seized p nst sum- 
marily by libel for the recovery of the same in ony United States dis- 
trict court for the district within which such vessel may be and in the 
name of the officer designated by the Secretary of Commerce. 

Also, the following committee amendments were read: 


Page 1, line 5, after the word “in,” insert the word “ improved.” 
; SF 1, line 5, strike out the word “rivers” and insert the word 
end” 


Page 1, lines 5 and 6, strike out the words “and other navigable 


waters. 
Page 1, line 6, after the words “ United States,” insert the words 


except as otherwise provided by law. 

Page 1, line 7, after the word “shall,” insert the words “ request 
action by sald Secretary, and.” 

Page i, line 7, strike out the word “the” and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “ his.” 

Page 1, lines 7 and 8, strike out the words “of said Secretary.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the report. 

The Clerk read a portion of the report, as follows: 

Report to accompany H. R. 7212. 

The Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. 7212) relating to anchorage of vessels in 
navigable waters of the United States, having considered the same 
1 thereon with amendments and as so amended recommend that 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman in charge of the bill ask to 
have the report read? ‘ 

Mr. ADAMSON. I did not. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair was of the opinion that the gen- 
tleman from Illinois asked it 

Mr. MANN. That is what I thought. 

The SPEAKER. We will omit the further reading of the 
report. Is there objection to the consideration of this bill? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, is it 
the gentleman's intention to ask the House to agree to the com- 
mittee amendment? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Yes. 

* Mr. MANN. Under the existing laws the Secretary has this 
authority in New York Harbor and in the Chicago Harbor. 

Mr. ADAMSON, ‘There are several local laws on the subject, 
and the object is to pass a general law that can be applied 
without an act of Congress whenever, on application of the 
maritime and commercial interests at the several ports, the Sec- 
retary may, in his discretion, deem it wise to do so. 

Mr. MANN. Of course it now requires a special law in each 
case, according to the rules and regulations. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MANN. Has the gentleman any idea whether this law 
would be availed of soon if it should pass? 

- Mr. ADAMSON. I have been advised that in one or two 

places there is difficulty. One is down at Hampton Roads. I 
do not remember all the others, but there are two or three of 
them. In places where navigation is liable to be congested it 
may be desirable to take this action, and it merely saves com- 
irg to Congress each time. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman think it would be sufficient 
if the law authorized the Secretary of Commerce, in his discre- 
tion, to define these anchorage grounds? Suppose an applica- 
tion is made to the Secretary, and he thinks there is no justi- 
fication for establishing anchorage grounds in some place, and 
that while the establishment of the anchorage ground would, 
in fact, possibly be a convenience, navigation would be incon- 
venienced generally, and would it not be sufficient to leave it to 
his discretion to establish such anchorage grounds? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Does not the gentleman think the effect of 
this language would leave it in his discretion? They must show 
to his satisfaction before he is directed to do it. The language 
of the bill provides—— 

Mr. MANN. It does not leave it to his discretion. It says if 
it is to the interest of the navigation interests. There might 
be only one vessel that came into port, and to establish anchor- 
age grounds might be very inconvenient for the rest of the 
people. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I confess that the idea the 
gentleman is expressing is exactly what was in the mind of 
the committee, and it does seem to me the language of the bill 
leaves the subject in about that situation. If they show to his 
satisfaction that it ought to be done, he is directed to do it. 

Mr. MANN. It would be that way if the bill read “ author- 
ized and empowered,” without authorizing, empowering, and 
directing him. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Then you would like to eliminate the word 
“ directed ”? 

Mr. MANN. I think it would be safer to do that. 


Mr. ADAMSON. I am perfectly willing to do that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
do I understand, under the proposed authority, the Secretary 
of Commerce would have power to regulate the anchorage of 
vessels in inner harbors? 

I am thinking of the harbor at my home city, Milwaukee. 
We have a roadstead there in the inner harbor, where vessels 
are anchored in the winter season in large numbers. The local 
municipal government takes charge of the regulation of the 
anchorage of these vessels, and I do not see any reason why we 
should delegate that authority to the National Government. I 
am asking the question with the purpose of inquiring whether, 
under the phraseology as suggested by the committee, the words 
“improved harbors” would include improved inner harbors? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, answering the inquiry of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp], I think it is suffi- 
ciently clear that the Secretary can not do it at all unless he is 
requested so to do by the local authorities. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Well, there may be some local association 
composed of two or three members that would request it, and 
yet it might be contrary to the maritime interest of Milwaukee 
or other cities, and I do not think it is wise to have so large a 
power vested in the Secretary down here without reference to 
local conditions. We control them there without impediment to 
local navigation. I am seeking to inquire whether this legisla- 
tion would extend to improved inner harbors. 

Mr. ADAMSON. The gentleman will note that we have 
stricken out the word “rivers.” We do not propose to deal 
with rivers on the idea that they are inland. I think the pur- 
pose of the bill is to cover the ocean and its arms—the harbors 
that are frequented by commerce; harbors and bays that are 
improved by the Government. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. 
gentleman a question right there? 
this in mind : 

Mr. ADAMSON. I was going to ask the gentleman to let me 
finish my statement. The suggestion of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Srarronpl is that a few persons might make 
an application at variance with the general wish and interest of 
the community. I do not think we could assume that the Secre- 
tary of the Department of Commerce would be misled in a 
ease of that sort. He would surely find out what were the 
maritime and commercial interests of that place before he 
would act. Now I will yield to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Did not the committee have 
this in mind, that wherever the United States has made expendi- 
tures for the benefit of commerce in such cases: wherever the 
local authorities, commercial or municipal, or whateyer they may 
be, think that the United States should control and regulate the 
anchorage in places improved by our own Government, in such 
5 the Secretary of Commerce is authorized to make regula- 

ons? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I think undoubtedly that was the purpose 
of the committee. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But the National Government has au- 
thority over the harbor at Milwaukee and other interior waters 
that are navigable, even if the Government has not expended 
any money whatever for their improvement. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman 
will read the bill he will notice that that has been stricken out 
by the committee. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have read the bill; and even taking it as 
it stands, the language “improved rivers and harbors,” when 
construed by the courts, will be construed as it now stands and 
not as originally framed by the committee, and I am asking 
the chairman whether, under the phraseology “improved rivers 
and harbors and bays,” it will be subject to the construction I 
have instanced? 

Mr. ADAMSON. If the gentleman will tell me what connec- 
tion his inner harbor has I may be able to answer more clearly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The inner harbor is a landlocked harbor 
adjacent to Lake Michigan, only a quarter of a mile from the 
harbor entrance; a large roadstead formed by the washing up of 
sand dunes years ago forming an island, and it is a favorable 
anchorage for large lake steamers that go into winter quarters 
there. It is largely utilized in winter by these steamers and 
there might be some that would complain as to the anchorage 
of these vessels, whereas the local authorities are absolutely con- 
tent with the existing conditions. 

Mr. ADAMSON, I think, Mr. Speaker, that the gentleman 


Mr. Speaker, let me ask the 
Did not the committee have 


need have no apprehension in view of the amendment I am 
going to offer, at the suggestion of the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann], that the Secretary will not be directed at all, but 
only empowered to get whenever the local commercial and 
maritime interests request him to do it. 
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Mr. MANN. 


I would like to ask the gentleman one more 
question, if I may. S 

Mr. ADAMSON. Certainly. E 
Mr. MANN. How will these orders be enforced, if made? 
I know theoretically how they will be enforced. The collector 


of customs will do it with revenue-cutter vessels. But this is 
not preliminary, is it, to asking for an appropriation for addi- 
tional revenue cutters for the enforcement of these regulations? 

Mr. ADAMSON. No; it is not preliminary to that. What- 
ever request has been made for that has been made for some 
time past, and the vessels to be authorized and built will be used 
for other purposes. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. 
tleman a question. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Certainly. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. This function has been performed hereto- 
fore by the Secretary of, War, has it not? 

Mr. ADAMSON. No, sir. The Secretary of War is em- 
powered by special act to fix harbor lines in special cases. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I understand. I think in some instances 
the Secretary of War has been authorized. I think at one time 
lhe was authorized by the river and harbor bill. 

Mr. ADAMSON. There is no conflict between departments 
about this. It is mainly in the interest of vessels of commerce. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I am not disposed to question the right 
of the Secretary of Commerce to do this work, because the 
Secretary of War probably has nothing to do with anything 
except the improvement of a river or a harbor. 

Mr. ADAMSON. We have thrown the necessary safeguards 
around this. It only applies where you have spent money for 
the improvement of harbors, 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Another question. In many States— 
possibly in all the maritime States—we have harbor masters 
who have control of the anchoring of vessels in harbors, in the 
inner harbor and very likely in the outer harbor, within the 
jurisdiction of the States; and all the harbors are within the 
jurisdiction of the States. Would not this interfere with the 
functions and duties of the harbor master under existing law? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I think not. These grounds are only fixed 
on the request of the local authorities and interests, and they do 
nothing but fix the limits; and, as I understand it, fixing anchor- 
age limits means providing a place to put vessels out of the 
way of commerce while they are waiting, riding at anchor. It 
has nothing to do with the other management and superintend- 
ence of the vessels themselves, but simply fixes the lines of the 
harbor waters. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That duty, however, has been performed by 
the harbor masters in my State, and I suppose in all the States. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Nothing can be done under the provisions 
o? this bill except upon an application from those people. It 
can not be done arbitrarily. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It seems to me it is not definite as to what 
local interest shall make this request. It says: 

Except as otherwise provided by law, wherever maritime and commer- 
cial interests shall request action by said Secretary and show to his 
n that such anchorage grounds are required for safe naviga- 

Now, there are Commercial interests and “commercial inter- 
ests” in all harbors, and a few of those interests might desire it 
.and the majority might not desire it. And yet, unless you 
limit that in some way or prescribe the extent of these inter- 
ests that shall make this request, it seems to me you are going 
to enact a law here that will infringe very considerably upon 
the powers and duties of these harbor masters. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I will say to the gentleman that I do not 
think an application from partial interests or from conflicting 
interests would come within the purview of this condition, that 
the Secretary of Commerce can only act at all upon the request 
of the maritime and commercial interests, which words are to 
be given their general and usual signification. This would 
mean that the commercial and maritime interests of a particu- 
lar port requested that these grounds be fixed. When that is 
done, then this bill, as we propose to amend it, will give him 
discretion to act and fix these lines, and not otherwise. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The amendment you suggest, by giving dis- 
cretionary power to the Secretary of Commerce—— 

Mr. ADAMSON. He can not act at all until requested. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That will not necessarily infringe upon 
the powers and duties of these officials in every case, Still I am 
afraid it might in some cases. 

Mr. ADAMSON. He can not do anything at all until they re- 
quest it. 

Mr. DRISCOLL. The words “anchorage grounds” would not 
apply. to a short channel. They would be two different and 
separate items. 


Mr. Speaker, I should like to ask the gen- 
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Mr. ADAMSON. I do not think he would ever fix an anchor- 
age ground in a short channel, 

Mr. DRISCOLL. I am thinking of my home town, where the 
anchorage ground is probably within 400 or 500 feet of a channel 
where all the commerce passes, and at the present time there is 
litigation going on over the widening of that channel. Now, if 
they should construe that to mean mooring or tying of boats 
and anchorage at the same time, that would leave it to the Sec- 
retary of War to make that improvement without going to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Mr. ADAMSON. He does not make any improyement at all. 

Mr. DRISCOLL. He orders—— 

Mr. ADAMSON. The Secretary of War and the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors has jurisdiction of making all improve- 
ments. 

Mr. DRISCOLL. Yes. 

Mr. ADAMSON. This bill does not authorize the Secretary 
of Commerce to take jurisdiction at all until the maritime and 
commercial interests at a port request him to do it. Then he 
uses his discretion as to whether he will do it or not. 

Mr. DRISCOLL. He has that power if his bill passes. 

Mr. ADAMSON, If it is asked for, and not unless they re- 
quest it and show to his satisfaction that it should be done. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
This bill is on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill be considered in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read the bill for amendment. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the committee 
amendments be considered in gross. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the committee amend- 
ments. 

The committee amendments were considered and agreed to. 

Mr, ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I now move that in line 4, 
page 1, the words “and directed” be stricken out and the word 
“and” inserted in line 3 after the word “authorized.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend, line 4, page 1. by striking out the words “and directed” 
and insert after the word “authorized,” in line 3, the word “and.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. ADAMSON, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

PUBLIC HEALTH AND MARINE-HOSPITAL SERVICE. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill on the 
Calendar for Unanimous Consent. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 6827) to amend an act entitled “An act to change the 
name of the Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service to the blie 
Health Service, to increase the pay of officers of said service, and for 
other purposes,” approved August 14, 1912. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask the gentleman from Georgia if he will not 
ask to have this bill passed over, as I want to make some 
examination in relation to it? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I will if it is the desire of the gentleman 
from Illinois. Does the gentleman wish to have it passed for 
the day? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed for the day without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed for the day without preju- 
dice. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


DISPOSITION OF EFFECTS OF DECEASED PATIENTS OF PUBLIC HEALTH 
SERVICE, 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill on the 
Calendar for Unanimous Consent. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 6202) proyidin, 
ceased patients of the blic 


for the disposition of effects of de- 
eceased 
officers and men connected with 


ealth Service and of certain d 
the Army. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask the gentleman from Georgia if under this 
bill the United States, through the Auditor of the Treasury, 
is to become the administrator of estates of eertain deceased 
persons? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I do not think such an inference is logical 
from the language of the bill. The department has an accumu- 
lation of large quantities of the effects of these people who 
die, and the effects are going to waste. They can not be properly 
preserved. Nobody claims them. The department would be 
glad to turn them over to a duly constituted administrator, 
or persons entitled to them, but they fill up much space and 
deteriorate in value. The proposition is that after a certain 
length of time they shall be sold and the money kept in lieu 
of the property to answer any legal claims that may be made 
by the interested parties. : 

Mr. STAFFORD. The bin says: 

The proceeds of such sales, together with any money effects of the 
deceased, shall be deposited in the Treasury in trust for the legal 
claimants, to be paid to them on the certificate of the Auditor for the 
Treasury Department, who shall act as conservator of these esta 
with authority to indorse all bills of exchange, promissory notes, an 
other evidences of indebtedness due to such estates, and to take such 
steps as may be necessary for their collection. 

That language, while clear, gave to me a somewhat ambigu- 
ous idea as to the powers of the auditor under the provision. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Gladly. 

Mr. MANN. The bill only applies to cases where there are 
unclaimed effects. The local authorities have the right to ap- 
point an administrator under the bill to claim the effeets; but 
if no one does, and the effects are not elaimed, then they are 
turned over, under this bill, to the auditor, and if there are 
promissory notes or bills of exehange he collects them. But 
there is no interference with the authorities as to the appoint- 
ment of an administrator. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman explain what the 
auditor would do under this language authorizing him to indorse 
bills of exchange and promissory notes? 

Mr. MANN. An officer or enlisted man who dies might have 
a promissory note or a bill of exchange in his possession. 
~ They may not desire to have an administrator appointed. There 
may be no one who makes the application to be appointed ad- 
ministrator, or asks for administration. In those cases these 
effects are turned over to the War Department. Of course the 
language was put in out of excess of precaution, for probably a 
ease of that kind would not arise once in a thousand times, 

Mr. ADAMSON. I will say to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
that that can only refer to such paper as may incidentally be 
connected with the effects in question. There is no purpose to 
go into general administration, 

Mr. STAFFORD. But under the reading of the bill the 
auditor would act as administrator of the deceased estate. It 
might be inconsequential, but the auditor would aet as admin- 
istrator where the public administrator would not see fit to take 
jurisdiction of the effects of the deceased. 

Mr. MANN. Of course the language of the bill says con- 
servator,” but in fact it would amount to acting as adminis- 
trator as to the effects turned over to the auditor. 

Mr. ADAMSON, Does it not merely amount to making him a 
trustee? 

Mr. MANN. That is undoubtedly what it amounts te. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, what is done with these effects after 
they are turned over to the Treasury of the United States? 

Mr. MANN. What is done with them now? 

Mr. COX. What has been done with them in the past? 

Mr. MANN, There are a lot of them up there in the Treasury 
Building now, and there have been for years. They have not 
been disposed. of. 

Mr. COX. That is what I want to know. Is there any law 
now which fixes the time when estates of this kind revert back 
to the Treasury of the United States and become public funds, 
or are the effects always held in trust for the heirs? 

Mr. MANN. I think there is no law on the subject. 

Mr. COX. Does the gentleman understand that up to this 
time whatever estates may be there are held in trust perma- 
nently, forever, for the heirs that may come up? 

Mr. MANN. Until somebody calls for them. 

Mr. ADAMSON. If the gentleman from Minois will permit, 
this bill has no reference to estates. It has reference to effects 
which are in the possession and custedy of the department, 
and merely permits the conversion of those effects into cash, 
becnuse the cash is more readily and safely held for the owner 
than the effects. 5 J 
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Mr. COX. I think the gentleman is clearly right, but I 
wanted to get information on whether or not there would ever 
come a time when this money, in the event it was not claimed 
by the représentatives of the deceased person, would revert to 
the Treasury of the United States? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I do not believe the Government will ever 
plead the statute of limitation on a thing of that sort. If it 
does, I shall leave the country and resuie elsewhere. 

Mr. COX. I do not think it ought to myself, but I wanted to 


know. : 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I suggest to the gentleman 
that there is always a legal claimant. If there is no personal 
representative, the property would escheat to the State of which 
the deceased was a resident. 

Mr. COX. That is the rule in the States, but whether it is 
the rule in the United States, I do not know. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to invite the attention of 
the chairman of the committee to the language used in lines 3, 
4, and 5 of the bill: 

That unclaimed effects of deceased 

seamen of merchant vessels of 
jewelry or other articles, etc. 

As the gentleman weli knows, there are patients cared for by 
the Public Health and Marine-Hospital Service who are not 
seamen of merchant vessels. Does the gentleman think this 
bill, if passed, will be limited in its application to the seamen 
of merchant yessels, or will it take in all of the patients of the 
Marine-Hospital Service? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, the bill, I will state to the gen- 
tleman, was drawn not with reference to the patients, but to the 
effects which were troubling the department. We wrote the 
bill to cover what we had in hand. 

Mr. WILLIS. Let me state a specific case. We understand 
that under certain circumstances sailors from the naval vessels 
of the United States may be cared for in this service. Suppose 
one of those sailors should die, leaving unclaimed effects, will 
this bill apply to those effects or not? 

Mr. ADAMSON. -I will answer that, like all we Yankees 
answer questions, by asking another. If the gentleman knows 
of sufficient eases of that sort actually existing to make it nec- 
essary to include them in this bill, it is up to the gentleman to 
offer an amendment to include them. 

Mr. WILLIS. I do know, as the gentleman knows, that there 
are many eases where there are sailors from the naval vessels 
of the United States 

Mr. ADAMSON. But that is not the question. The question 
is, Is there any property up here in the departments that has 
been left by them? 

Mr. WILLIS. We have no right to assume there will never 
be any property belonging to such persons. 

Mr. ADAMSON. We hardly ever anticipate trouble and leg- 
islate in advance of what is indicated by the actual facts, unless 
we may reasonably apprehend it to be necessary. 

Mr. WILLIS. I understood that was the purpose. of this 
legislation—to care for those cases, not only as they exist now, 
but as they shall come up hererfter. We do not want to 
make a special law to apply to cases that now exist, and leave 
it to future legislation to care for the cases that may arise 
to-morrow. 

I suggest to the gentleman whether it would not be advisable 
to strike out the language in line 4, “seamen of merchant yes- 
sels of the United States,” and that will make it general and 
apply to all patients. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I will say to the gentleman the main pur- 
pose of this bill, and the moving purpose, is to dispose of the 
effects that are now on hand in the way that ought to be pre- 
served, and while doing that it is reasonable to provide for 
what is likely to happen like that in the future. If the gentle- 
man makes the motion he suggests, I will not oppose it. 

Mr. WILLIS. I will make it. 7 

Mr. CULLOP. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I wilh 

Mr. CULLOP. Is there any provision in this bill specifying 
the period which shall elapse between the death of the party 
and the sale made by the Government? If not, there should be, 
in order to prevent abuse of the authority vested by it. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I think it is two years. 

Mr. CULLOP. I have looked over the bill, and I have not 
observed anything of that kind; if not, I suggest an amendment 
of that kind be made to it so that the sale would not take 
place immediately, but give the claimants an opportunity to 
present their claims for the effects and to prevent sacrifice of 
property. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Certainly. 


tients of the Publie Health 
United States, consisting of 
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Mr. FOWLER. On the point just raised by the gentleman 
from Indiana, I have been making inquiry as to section 2 and 
as to the extent of provisions made—— 

Mr. ADAMSON, If the gentleman from Illinois will allow 
nie to complete my answer to the gentleman from Indiana—— 

Mr. FOWLER. Certainly. 

Mr. ADAMSON. The gentleman will find the proviso at the 
top of page 2: 

Provided, That application for the effects shall not have been made 
by the legal claimants within two years after their receipt. 

Mr. FOWLER. Section 2 provides for property of another 
class. 

Mr. ADAMSON. What line? 

Mr. FOWLER. Line 11. 

That unclaimed effects of deceased officers and enlisted men of the 
Army and civilians employed in connection with the Army or under 
the War Department which they have heretofore or may hereafter be 
received. at the Treasury Department may be sold by order of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and the expenses of such sale paid out of the 
proceeds thereof. ` 

Mr. ADAMSON. Will the gentleman read a little further? 

Mr. FOWLER (reading) : 8 

Provided, That application for the effects shall not have been made 
by the legal claimants within two years after their receipt. 

Mr. ADAMSON. The provision is made in both cases. 

Mr. FOWLER. Is it intended no sale shall be made in 
either one of the cases until after the expiration of two years? 

Mr. ADAMSON. From the time the property is received bx 
the department. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and the Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That unclaimed effects of deceased patients of the 
Public Health. Service, seamen of merchant vessels of the United 
States, consisting of jewelry or other articles, shall be delivered to a 
collector or surveyor of customs of the district in which the death 
of the patient occurred, and for the protection of the estates of these 
persons the Secretary of the Treasury may order such effects to be 
sold and pay the expenses of such sale out of the pr : Provided 
That upplication for the effects shall not have been made by the legal 
claimants within two years after their receipt. The proceeds of such 
sales, together with any money effects of the d shall be de- 
posited in the Treasury in trust for the lega) claimants, to be paid to 
them on the certificate of the Auditor for the Treasury Department, 
who shall act as conservator of these estates, with authority to indorse 
all bills of exchange, promissory notes, and other evidences of in- 
debtedness due to such estates, and to take such steps as may be 
necessary for their collection. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker—— - 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Ohio. 

Mr. WILLIS. Will not the gentleman move to make that 
amendment in lines 4 and 5? It seems to me that the lan- 
guage “seamen of merchant vessels of the United States, con- 
sisting of jewelry and other aricles” ought to be stricken out 
to accomplish the purpose the gentleman has in mind. There 
is no reason why jewelry should be mentioned especially. 

Mr. ADAMSON, I do not think it will hurt the bill at all to 
strike it out. 

Mr. WILLIS. Will the gentleman make the motion? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Will the gentleman from Ohio make it? 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I moye to amend by striking out, 
in lines 4 and 5, the words: 

Seamen of merchant yessels of the United States, consisting of 
jewelry or other articles, 

So that it will read: 

That unclaimed effects of deceased patients of the Public Health 
Service shall be delivered to a collector— 

And so forth. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I have no objection to that amendment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
As I understand the purpose of this bill, it is to limit it to 
persons employed by the Goyernment in two different branches 
of the service. 

Mr. ADAMSON, I think so. The Public Health Service is a 
very important branch of the Government. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentieman does not want to extend 
the provisions of this bill to persons who are outside of the 
Government service? 

Mr. ADAMSON, I do not think it treats of any of them. 
Our law prescribes what patients may be admitted. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Well, the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Ohio will accomplish that. 

Mr. WILLIS. Not at all. The effect of the amendment will 
not accomplish what the gentleman suggests, because these 
people who are treated at this hospital are seamen upon mer- 
chant vessels and in certain cases sailors from the regular 
naval vessels of the United States, and it does not apply to 


the general public at all. I will say to the gentleman from 
aes it will not change the meaning of this bill as he fears 
it will. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Wms]. 

Mr. GORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to be permitted 
to ask the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Apamson] a question. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman from Georgia yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Yes. 

Mr. GORMAN. From my very hurried reading of this bill. 
I do not see anything as to the administrator taking charge of 
the effects. In the gentleman’s opinion, will the passage of this 
bill interfere with the rights of the administrator? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Not in the least. It will convert the effects 
of the person into cash and will hold it for the administrator, 
executor, or what not. 

Mr. CULLOP. That only applies to the unclaimed effects of 
such man? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Yes. 

Mr. CULLOP. In such a case as suggested by the gentleman 
from lllinois this bill would not operate in that case. It would 
in such a ease have no application, but the personal representa- 
tives or legal heirs would have the right to take the property 
and administer upon it. 

Mr. ADAMSON. The gentleman is correct about that. If 
there is a contest for the ownership, of course, the trustee would 
continue his trust until the contest was decided. 

Mr. CULLOP. Certainly. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Wits]. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, lines 4 and 5, strike out the words “seamen of merchant ves- 
sels of the United States, consisting of jewelry and other articles." 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk completed the reading of the bill, as follows: 


Sec. 2. That unclaimed effects of deceased officers and enlisted men 
of the Army and civilian employees of the War Department which have 
heretofore or may hereafter be received at the Treasu Department 
may be sold by order of the Secretary of the Pedi moni and the expenses 
of such sale paid out of the proc thereof: Provided, That applica- 
tion for the effects shall not haye been made by the legal claimants 
within two years after their receipt. The net proceeds of such sales, 
together with any money effects of the deceased, shall be deposited in 
the Treasury in trust for the legal claimants, to be paid to them on the 
certificate of the Auditor for the War Department, who shall act as 
conservator of these estates, with authority to Indorse all checks, notes, 
bills of exchange, and other evidences of indebtedness due to such es- 
tates, and to take such steps as may be necessary for their collection, 


The following committee amendment was read: 


Page 2, lines 12 and 13, strike ont the words “ civilian employees of " 
and insert the words “civilians employed in connection with the Army 
or under,” so that the lines will read: 

“That unclaimed effects of deceased officers and enlisted men of the 
Army and civilians employed in connection with the Army or under the 
War Department,” ete. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the commit 


tee amendment. —. 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Apauso, the motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


AIDS TO NAVIGATION, LIGHTHOUSE SERVICE, 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 7206) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
authorize aids to navigation and for other works in the Light- 
house Service, and for other purposes,” approved March 4, 1913. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, will the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. ApAMsoN] explain 
the necessity for the increased limit of cost? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent, in 
answer to the question of the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FITZGERALD], that the report, which gives the letter from the 
Acting Secretary of Commerce, be read. They clearly set out 
the necessity for this legislation. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will read the report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Report to accompany H. R. 7206. 


The Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. 7206) to amend an act entitled “An act to 
authorize aids to vigation and for other works in the Lighthouse 
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Service, and for other 85 Sie March 4, 1913, having con- 
sidered br same, Bye 5 eon W amendments, and as so amended 
pass. 


recomm that i 

The bill as amended has the approval of the Department of Commerce, 
as 27 5 appear by the letter attached, and which is made a part of this 
report. 

Amend the bill as follows: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out the word “ for.” 

Amend the title so as to read: 

“ To amend an act entitled ‘An act to authorize aids to navigation 
and other works in the Lighthouse Service, and for other purposes, 
approved March 4, 1913.” 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, August 9, 1913. 

My Drar CONGRESSMAN: I have to acknowledge receipt of jb ae letter 
of August 5, Tariana. with uest for the views of this t 
thereon, a copy of House bill 7206, 8 -third Congress, first session. 
“To amend an act entitled ‘An act to authorize alds to navigation and 
for other works in the Lighthouse Service, and for other purposes, 
approved Merch 4, 1913." 

The act of March 4, 1913 (37 Stat., 1017), authorized the construc- 
tion of a tender for general lighthouse service at $250,000, but a more 
seaworthy vessel with greater carrying capacity is now deemed neces- 
sary for the desired service. No appropriation for this object has as 
yet been made. A full statement setting forth the necessity for pro- 
viding this tender at a cost of $325,000 printed at page of House 
Document 88, Sixty-third Congress, first session (Supplemental Esti- 
mates), to which attention is invited. 

It is recommended that the bill submitted be amended as follows: 

2 — sida gre line 5 cy eh cies) out the word “ for”; line 7, 

ge 1, strike out the words “an r.“ 

Pagubject to these three amendments it is recommended that the bill 


pe:p Very truly, yours ALBERT LER THURMAN 
ery tru 1 
ee ‘Acting Secretary. 


Hon. W. C. ADAMSON, 
Chairman Committee on Interstate end Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives. 


The statement referred to in the above letter is herewith attached. 
Total amount to be appropriated under each head of appropriation. 
= DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 
LIGHTHOUSE ESTABLISHMENT. 
hthouses, beacons, fog signals, light vessels, and other works under 
sit (i . the htbouse 3 


L . general e 9 sna 1 
a lighthouse tender for general service, an amoun 
this purpose by the act approved March 4, 1913 (37 Stats., 1. is 
hereby increased by the sum of $75,000 (act Mar. 4, 1913, vol. 37, p. 
1017. sec. 1), $325,000. 

Nore: On May 20, 1912, the lighthouse tender Armeria struck a rock 


uipping 
‘or 


gation. It is proposed to use the new tender for general lighthouse 
service as 

the Pribilof 
and for use in Alaskan wa 


of considerable length across portions of the north Pacific Ocean. e 
vessel must be of slightly greater draft and carrying pe gga — the 


ecessary 
uantities of coal, supplies, and construction materials. It is important 
that the proposed’ vessel uld be so designed as to be protected against 


R. 

For the * three years and also this year the department has been 
compelled to charter an appropriate vessel to carry supplies to the 
“PribHof Islands for the use of the native inhabitants there who are 
“Wards of the Government, and bring back sealskins. The charter of a 
suitable vessel, exclusive of the coal used on the vessel, amounts to §150 
a day, and including the coal bas caused an annual charge on appro- 
Prin tions of this department of from $20,000 to $23,000 per annum. 

If the lighthouse tender authorized to be constructed under the act of 
March 4, 1913. above refered to, can be 28 so as to provide the 
cargo A S necessary to carry the supplies, which enlargement can be 
made if the-amount to be expended for the tender is increased by 
$75,000, that vessel could be used for the purpose of transporting the 
supplies to the islands, at a considerable saving to the Government. 

leulating the increased cost of operating a larger vessel over the 
cost of ug ate of the vessel 9 proposed to be constructed, 
which it is estimated will be about 87. per annum, there remains a 
net saving of approximately $13,000 per annum, or 17 per cent on the 
investment of 875.000 necessary to ca out this plan. However, the 
larger tender will not be used during the entire year, and probably a 
saving of $2,000 per annum will be made in operating costs curing the 
time the tender is laid up during the winter months. This will increase 
the profit to the Government on the investment of the additional $75,000 
to approximutely 20 per cent. Since the as petra: has been adminis- 
tering the fur-seal service on the Pribilof Islands there has been but 
one vessel on the Pacific 2oast which was available for charter for the 
taking of the supplies to the islands. Should the vessel receive an an- 
nual charter or get a charter at more favorable terms during the time 
the department would have to use it, difficulty might be experienced in 
engaging a suitable vessel, or the department might be 8 to ex- 
pend for charter a sum in excess of the amount which could be spared 
under the limited appropriations made for the Alaskan service. 

Another very potent argument in favor of whitey Re governmental 
vessel for the pu of transporting the supplies the native in- 
habitants is that during the entire time the pment of supplies and 
the return of the fur sealskins would be under the direct control of the 
United States Government. 

The vessel, if constructed now, would be able to take care of the 
growth in the Lighthouse Service for some years to come and could 
render valuable service in connection with the work of this department 
in 7115 e eee will ere set i pektar for — years, 
especially un e rements o e existing treaty referring 

ilof Islands in Alaska, 


closed 1 
to the fur-seal herds on the Prib 
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Cost of charter of steamer Homer for use in 
the fur-seal islands: Sxaneporting. sapplicg: to 


Year. 


Day rate. Days. Amount. 
$142.50 1044 | $14,877.55 
142.50 117 16,567.75 
150.00 133 20,025.00 


DETAILED ESTIMATE. 


Navy tugs built on Pacific coast under 10-hour day cost $198.35 per 
ton, and two new revenue cutters built under 8-hour law cost $215.51 
per ton. On account of the additional hull required for cargo spa 
without any appreciable increase in machinery, it is believed the cost o 
the pt vessel may be estimated at $150 per ton. The maximum 
displacement of the Armeria was about 1,800 tons, which in the pro- 
posed vessel is to be increased to about 2,000 tons. 


2,000 tons, at 5180—„%⁵.1. ä — 
c bon pe oe ee oon AERA my 000 
Machine-shop outfi CS ISERIES — ERS 5, 000 
Wun ee ee eee 
Total . — — 825, 000 


The act of March 4, 1913 (Public, No. 453), authorized the construc- 
tion of a tender for general service at $250,000, but a more seaworth: 
vessel with greater carrying capacity, as explained above, is now deem 
necessary for the desired service. No appropriation for this object has 
yet been made. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I will ask the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Firzceracp] if the reading answers his question? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. That gives me the information I desire, 
and I will say to the gentleman that if after his investigation he 
is convinced that the building of this larger vessel will result in 
the economies pointed out by the Secretary of Commerce, I 
should be very glad to see the economies put into effect and that 
amount of money saved. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, the idea that controlled the 
committee was that it would be greatly to the advantage of 
the Government in point of economy to enlarge this authoriza- 
tion, not only because it could be utilized to carry all its sup- 
plies into that far-away country, but it would dispense with 
chartering vessels, and besides we would not encounter the 
difficulty often met with of not being able to secure any vessel 
at all. Very often on the Pacific coast we can not get the kind 
of vessel we want, and in the long run the cost of chartering 
the vessel would amply repay for this additional authorization 
for building this seaworthy ship. It would answer all purposes, 
and a smaller ship will not. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. ADAMSON. Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. As I understand, there are just two reasons 
given for the larger vessel. One of them is in order that we 
may have a transport for supplies to the Pribilo? Islands and 
the second is in order to have a transport for fur seals from the 
Pribilof Islands. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I did not state the first reason because I 
thought it was self-evident that we would need for that service 
a stronger and larger vessel. 

Mr. MANN. Are there any other reasons than those stated 
for a larger vessel—to transfer supplies to and fur seals from 
the islands? 

Mr. ADAMSON. We need it for general purposes. In a gen- 
eral way, a strong, seaworthy vessel is needed. 

Mr. MANN. You already have an authorization for the con- 
struction of a $250,000 vessel for that purpose. 

Mr. ADAMSON. That is right. 

Mr. MANN. As I understanc this recommendation, a larger 
vessel is needed in order to transfer fur seals from the Pribilof 
Islands and supplies to the islands, Is there any other work 
that a larger vessel is needed for? 

Mr. ADAMSON. It is thought that a larger and stronger ves- 
sel would be better for the service required in those waters. 
Mr. MANN. Does the department say that anywhere? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I think it does. 

Mr. MANN. I have not been able to find it in the recommen- 
dations of the department. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I think it is either in that report or some- 
where else. 

Mr. MANN. I have read it carefully and do not find it. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Sometimes I read other things and get my 
authorities mixed; but I have read it somewhere, coming from a 
competent authority. 

Mr. MANN. I think the gentleman has read somewhere that 
this vessel is needed in order to transport coal and seals. Now, 
in view of the fact that Congress has passed a law prohibiting 


1913. 
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the killing of any seals on the islands except for meat for food 
for the natives 

Mr. ADAMSON. I do not think it is intended that this ves- 
sel shall be used in killing seals. 

Mr. MANN. It is to transport furs, if the gentleman will 
permit. They do not need this vessel for the transportation of 
furs for several years to come. The sealskins will not have to 
be transported. 

Now, the gentleman is aware also of the fact that on Wednes- 
day next we have before us as the unfinished business of the 
House a bill to authorize the construction of a railroad in 
Alaska for the purpose of previding railroad transportation 
from the Pacific coast to the Yukon River, passing through 
the Alaskan coal fields. Will there be any need for this vessel 
to transport coal from California or Washington or Oregon 
after we have tapped the Alaskan coal fields by means of this 
railroad that will take the coal to the Yuken River, so that 
from the Yukon River it can be carried down conveniently to 
the Pribilof Islands? 

Mr. ADAMSON. I have read in the Bible that some time 
the world is going to end and some of us will go to heaven. But 
we do not desire to defer the improvement of the Lighthouse 
Service for that event. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. It is to be hoped not, and it is not a great strain 
on the imagination to think that some time my friend from 
Georgia will reach that haven of rest, and I would not have 
him act here so as that he would never get the chance. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. ADAMSON. I would be greatly disappointed and the 
peace and immortal pleasure I would enjoy there would be less 
joyful to me if I did not see the gentleman from Illinois there 
also and hear him occasionally, even though he might object 
to the heavenly proceedings. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MANN. I do not know whether the gentleman will see 
me there or not, but I hope he will not arrive first. 

Mr. ADAMSON. I have traveled with the gentleman for 
mauy years and would like for us to enter the portals of glory 
together. 

Mr. MANN. And I have enjoyed traveling with the gentle- 
man. But I repeat that if this railroad in Alaska is built coal 
can be supplied to the Pribilof Islands from the Alaskan coal 
fields, and a vessel of this large size will not be necessary. 

Mr. ADAMSON. If the gentleman will yield, I would like to 
make a little further answer to his question. I am not prophet 
enough to know what this House will do with the bill the gen- 
tleman mentions, or what will be done with it after that, or 
how long it will take to build that proposed railroad if the bill 
ever becomes a law. But my opinion is that we can make good 
use of a lighthouse vessel for many years before the realization 
he describes is had, and if it is to be done we shall need aids to 
navigation more after we get that railroad than we have needed 
them before. It is to be hoped that this ship, when built, will 
last until we get that railroad. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. Mann] 
objects, and the bill will be stricken from the Calendar for 
Unanimous Consent. The Clerk will report the next one. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. PAGE of North Carolina, from the Committee on Appro- 
priations, reported the bill (H. R. 10523) making appropriations 
for the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1915, and for other purposes, which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 
printed. (H. Rept. 136.) 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of order. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I desire to give 
notice at this time that on to-morrow I shall move to take up 
the bill for consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr, 
Pacer] reports the District of Columbia appropriation bill, which 
is ordered printed and referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, and he further notifies the 
Tiouse that on to-morrow, as early as possible, he will call it up 
for consideration. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] re- 
seryes all points of order. 


LABORATORIES FOR BUREAU OF MINES, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (S. 2689) amending an act entitled “An act to in- 
crease the limit of cost of certain public buildings, to authorize 
the enlargement, extension, remodeling, or improvement of cer- 
tain public buildings, to authorize the erection and completion 


of publie buildings, to authorize the purchase of sites for public 
buildings, and for other purposes,” approved March 4, 1913. 

The bill was read by title. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I ask unanimous consent that this bill be 
considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that this bill be considered in the House as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ae SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto, That section 26 of the act approved March 4, 
1913, which authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to enter into 2 
contract or contracts for the erection of fireproof laboratories for the 
Bureau of Mines in the city of Pittsburgh, Pa., etc., is hereby amended 
so as to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury, in his discretion, to 
accept and expend, in addition to the limit of cost therein fixed, suci 
funds as may be received by contribution from the State of Pennsylva- 
nia, or from other sources, for the purpose of enlarging, by 3 
condemnation, or otherwise, and improving the site authorized to be 
acquired for said Bureau of Mines, or for other work contemplated by 
said legislation: Provided, That the acceptance of such contributions 
and the improvements made therewith shall involve the United States 
in no expenditure in excess of the limit of cost heretofore fixed. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I understand that this bill im- 
poses no additional expense on the Goyernment of the United 
States. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. None whatever. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, and was accordingly 
read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. ASHBROOK, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 


LAUNCH FOR CUSTOMS SERVICE, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


The next business on the Calendar for Unanimous Consent 
was the bill (H. R. 24) for the purchase or construction of a 
launch for the customs service at and in the vicinity of Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the, Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to purchase or have constructed for the customs 
service a suitable launch, of such motive power as may be determined 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, for the use at and in the vicinity 
210.60 Angeles, Cal., and the cost thereof shall not exceed the sum of 
With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 7, after the word “of“ insert “ the port of.“ 

Strike ont all after “ $10.000,” in line 8, page 1, and insert: 

“Provided, That the Sceretary of the Treasury may use said launch 
at any other customs port in the United States as the exigencies of 
the service may require.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MANN. Reserving the right to object, I should like to 
ask a question. My recollection is that under the law the 
Treasury Department has authority to build customs launches 
costing not more than $5.000 each. 

Mr. ADAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I will ask the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Stevens], who reported this Dill, to take 
charge of it. 

Mr. STEVENS of Minnesota. That is true; but I think this 
is an exceptional case. which I think can be better described by 
the gentleman from California [Mr. STEPHENS], so I yield to 
him to answer that question. 

Mr. STEPHENS of California. Mr. Speaker, this bill or a 
similar one has been passed on and recommended by the Treas- 
ury Department in each of the last four Congresses. It is recom- 
mended by the present Secretary of the Treasury, and the bill 
asks for as much as $10,000, if the same be found advisable. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, some years ago, when I was a 
member of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
the Treasury Department recommended a steam launch at Gal- 
veston, to cost $25.000, and reiterated the recommendation to 
the committee. It seemed to me a rather excessive cost. After 
having a lot of correspondence with the department, I went to 
the department and asked the assistant secretary who had 
charge of the matter what the launch would cost. He said, 
525.000.“ I said, “You do not know anything about it, of 
course; send me to the man who does know.” And in course 
of time I reached the man who was supposed to know. He said 
they had no more need of a customs launch costing $25,000 
there than they had in heaven; and, I believe, finally we appro- 
priated $10,000 for a customs launch. Since that time they 
have been asking for $10,000 customs launches, and they put in 
that amount as a matter of course. 

The fact is, they have authority to build a Iaunch costing not 
more than $5.000, whicb builds a pretty reasonable launch, to be 
used in reaching vessels. What is the difference between Los 
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Angeles port and all the other ports on the Pacific coast and on 
the Atlantic and Gulf coasts in this respect? 

Mr. STEPHENS of California. Mr. Speaker, in reply to the 

gentleman from Illinois, I want to quote from the letter of the 
Treasury Department dated March 26, 1909, which says: 
The department is of opinion that the service will be greatly benefited 
if supplied with a vessel or launch such as is provided for in the bill. 
psa the service can not be efficiently administered without such 
a 2 

I take it that the department would not have continued dur- 
ing four different Congresses to recommend the construction of 
such a boat if it had believed that a boat to cost $5,000 would 
have adequately served the department. - 

The customs service at Los Angeles has to do with a very 
considerable coast line, Under the old régime the coast line 
consisted of about 100 miles, but since July 30 of this year the 
San Diego district has been merged into the Los Angeles dis- 
trict and the coast line now probably exceeds 200 miles. In- 
deed, following all its indentations, it may exceed 250 miles. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman understand that this customs 
launch will travel up and down the coast line? 

Mr. STEPHENS of California. They frequently do. 

Mr. MANN. For what purpose? 

Mr. STEPHENS of California. For the purpose of investi- 
gating certain smuggling reports, and for the purpose also of 
investigating and looking after violations of the navigation laws 
and regulations by motor boats. 

Mr. MANN. I guess the gentleman will find that the customs 
launch is mainly deyoted to the purpose of landing the customs 
officials on board incoming boats, 

Mr. STEPHENS of California. That is one very important 


use. 

Mr. MANN. That is about all they do, and if they do that 
they can not travel around very much. 

Mr. MADDEN. Is it not a fact that this launch only runs 
from the customhouse dock to the ships to carry papers and 
messages? 

Mr. MANN. I think that is all they are designed for. Some- 
times they are used for pleasure excursions. 

Mr. MADDEN. They do not have to go to sea. 

Mr. STEPHENS of California. It is true that the particular 
purpose for which the launches are used is to board incoming 
ships. But it is the intent and purpose that this boat shall also 
be used to look after the motor regulations that the Government 
is endeayoring to enforce. 

Mr. MANN. For many years customs officers at Chicago and 
the Treasury Department for a time were very insistent that 
they should have a large customs launch at Chicago or a small 
revenue cutter. Now, I have endeavored as best I could, to look 
after the interests of Chicago on the floor of the House, but I 
never was able to find out what this launch or revenue cutter 
would be used for unless it was to take lake excursions. As I 
had never been invited to participate in anything of the kind 
I saw no necessity for the boat, and it has never yet been pro- 
yided. I suppose now there is no demand for it at present. I 
think you can get along with the $5,000 launch. 

Mr. STEPHENS of California. Mr. Speaker, I would be satis- 
fied with a $5,000 launch if the department thought that was 
all that was needed, but it asks and recommends one that will 
cost more money. I believe, after haying asked for it and 
recommended it four times, its request now deserves serious 
consideration. However, if objection is to be made and it is 
desired to haye the bill go over to the regular call of the com- 
mittee reporting it, there is no use in further arguing the ques- 
tion at this time. If information and argument is desired now 
rather than later, I will be glad to continue. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I have looked into this matter 
somewhat, and I became conyinced that it is an unnecessary 
expense to authorize a $10,000 launch, and I object. 


CLAIMS UNDER THE BOWMAN AND TUCKER ACTS. 


Mr. GREGG. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following motion, which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk to be read. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Greco moves to aay Sine the rules, discharge the Committee of 
the Whole House from the further consideration of the bill H. R. 8846, 
entitled “A bill making appropriations for ent of certain claims 
in accordance with findings of the Court of Claims, reported under the 
provisions of the acts approved March 3, 1883, and March 3, 1887, and 
commonly known as the Bowman and the Tucker Acts, and under the 
provisions of section No. 151 of the act approved March 3, 1911, com- 
monly known as the “ judicial code,” and pass the bill, with the follow- 
ing amendments: 

n 2, line 4, after the word “claims,” insert the following: 
“except that claimants ander this act receiving compensation for use 
and occupancy of property shall not be barred from further prosecution 


of claims arisin. fom damage or destruction of the same property.” 
On page 5 strike out line 25. 
On page 6 strike out lines 13 and 14, 


On page 7, line 6, strike out the word Arkaksas and insert the word 
“Arkansas.” 


On page 9, after line 6, insert the following: 
è 


“To legal representatives of Virginia A. Jones, late administra- 
trix of Samuel J. Jones, deceased, late of Jeferson County, $6,950.” 

On page 15, after line 4, insert the following: 

“To Mary A. Gammon, O. B. Whatley, and D. A. Whitehead. sole 
soe heirs of Wilson O. B. Whatley, deceased, late of Polk County, 


Also the following : 

“To Rosa M, Wyatt, of Bryan County, 585.018.“ 

On page 22, after line 8, insert the following: 

“To Lucy C. Lee, administratrix of the estate of Jane T. Lee, de- 
ceased, of Mason County, 5915.“ 

On page 22, after line 10, insert the following: 

“To Adelaide B. Lindenberger, of Louisville, $1,100." 

On page 24, line 3, strike out the word Tranghber” and insert 
in lieu thereof the word“ Traughber.” 

On page 24, after line 13, insert the following: 

“To the vestry of Christ Protestant Episcopal Church, of Bewling 
Green, $300." 

On page 28, after line 7, insert the following: 

“To the heirs or succession of Selzer Bass, deceased, late of West 
Carroll Parish, $3,407.50, representing his interest in property taken 
from him and his coowners.’ 

On page 40, after line 16, insert the following: 

“To Antonio Q. Lovell, Rosalie Q. Duncan, Fredrica Q. Ogden, Eliza 
T. Routh, and Louisa Q. Lovell, deceased, and Eva C. Lovell and Alice Q. 
Lovell, children and heirs of Louisa Q. vell, deceased, or to their 
legal representatives, the sum of $13,500." 

On page 54, after line 12, insert the following: 

“To the deacons of First Presbyterian Church of Newbern, 83,300.“ 

On page 56, after line 13, insert the following: 

“To e consistory of the Trinity German Reformed Church, of 
Gettysburg, $70.” 

On page 67, line 18, after the word“ Memphis,” insert the following: 
“Late surviving partner of the firm of Topp & Vance, consisting 
of Robertson Topp and William L. Vance, the same being partnership 
property of the said Topp and Vance.“ 

gr the 2 re peed $ 

“ To George T. an uy P. Vance, executors of the estate of William 
L. Vance, deceased, of Memphis, late surviving partner of the firm of 
Topp & Vance, consisting of Robertson To; p and William L, Vance, the 
same being 8 property of the said Topp and Vance, $41,667." 

On page 68, after line 25, insert the following: 

41.210, 90 trustees of the First Baptist Chureh of Chattanooga, 

On page 78, after line 20, insert the following: 

“To the trustees of Union Presbyterian Church, of Cross Keys, $100,” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MANN, I think the bill has to be read before a second 
is demanded. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. I do so for 
the purpose of asking at this time that I may proceed for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman can not demand a second. He 
is not entitled to a second. He is not opposed to the bill. 
The gentleman will not haye an opportunity to demand a sec- 
ond. Part of a motion to suspend the rules is to read the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has sent out for a precedent. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, it is possible to make a motion to pass the 
bill without reading but that motion has not been made, and I 
take it it will not be done where it is not absolutely necessary. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
Illinois on his point of order. 

Mr. MANN. I have not made any point of order. I made a 
parliamentary inquiry. The Speaker asked whether a second 
was demanded. The reading of the bill is a part of the motion 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill, unless the motion is 
made to pass it without reading. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is inclined to think at first 
blush that is correct. 

Mr. MANN. I can tell the Speaker what the precedent is, 
because I drew the motion on two different occasions—in the 
ease of the criminal-code bill and the judicial-title bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will ask the gentleman this 
question: Did he draw the motion when this same bill was 
passed under suspension of the rules a year or so ago? 

Mr. MANN. I prepared the motion in connivance with the 
gentleman who had charge of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. I desire to see that motion. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, this bill has never been 
read in committee or in the House. The uniform practice has 
been, except under very extraordinary conditions, not to enter- 
tain a motion to suspend the rules for the passage of a bill with- 
out the reading of the bill. The practice of the Chair always 
has been himself to object if the request is made to dispense 
with the reading of bills which are called up, because if the bill 
be not even read the House would very quickly fall into habits 
that would result in things being passed that never should be 
passed. Some one ought to have a chance to know what is in 
the bill that is going to be passed. 

Mr. GREGG. Mr. Speaker, I want to state that in the Sixty- 
first Congress in the motion to suspend the rules and pass this 
bill there was in it a provision that it be passed without reading, 
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but I did not include that in this motion, I do not think that a 
bill of this importance ought to pass the House without being 
read to the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think so either. 

Mr. GREGG. I did not include that in the motion at all. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, in the case referred to by 
the gentleman from Texas the bill had been under consideration 
for a long time. It had practically been read and a filibuster 
developed against it, and a motion was made to pass it without 
reading for that reason. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, my recollection is that it never was 
passed except by agreement along in the night, after two or 
three days of filibuster, at 1 or 2 o’clock in the morning. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from New 
York yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I yield, though I have not the floor. 

Mr. GARDNER. Mr. Speaker, I think the facts were these, 
that an attempt was made to pass that bill by a motion of the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Crayton} in an attempt to 
overrule the decision of the Chair, and then the Committee on 
Rules met and reported the rule under which the bill was 
passed. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I do not recall. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will end the whole matter by 
stating that, in his judgment, no bill ought to pass this House 
under any circumstances whatever without being once read, unless 
the House puts into the motion the same words the gentleman 
from Illinois talks about, The Chair desires to make this state- 
ment in connection with that. This bill was read down to and 
including page 41 and had been adopted up to that point. 

Mr. MANN. I think it will be entirely proper, if the Speaker 
will permit the interruption, for the gentleman from Texas to 
ask unanimous consent to dispense with the reading of the bill 
down to that point. 

Mr. GREGG. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
reading of the bill at this time begin where it was left off the 
other day in Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent that the reading begin where it was concluded in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. GREGG. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that a 
second may be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent that a second be considered as ordered. Is there ob- 
jection? [After a pause.) The Chair hears none and the 
gentleman from Texas and the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. 
Mann] are recognized for 20 minutes each. 

Mr. GREGG. Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes of my time 
to the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN]. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Alabama may proceed out of order to discuss 
some other proposition. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Herrin) may 
speak on some subject other than the bill. Is there objection? 
{After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to thank my friend the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] and the Members of this 
House for the permission that has been granted me to discuss at 
this time the subject of cotton. There are so many false rumors 
and inaccuracies and so much misinformation afioat now con- 
cerning the cotton crop of 1913 that I wish to submit to the 
House a few facts and figures that I think will somewhat clear 
up the atmosphere regarding the cotton situation generally. 

Let me it the outset call your attention to the fact that the 
Bureau of Estimates in the Department of Agriculture has over- 
estimated the cotton crop for the last three years. In 1910 this 
bureau overestimated the crop 40,000 bales; in 1911, 139,000 
bales; and in 1912, 214,000 bales; and in the opinion of many 
well-informed cotton men it hac overestimated the crop this 
year. But if we should make as much as the bureau has said 
we would make, 13,677,000 bales, it will not be sufficient to 
meet the demand. 

The cost of cotton production has greatly increased. The 
mule for which the cotton farmer once paid $90 and $100 he 
now pays $250 and $300. The cost of everything else that enters 
into the production of cotton has greatly increased, and the 
cotton farmer can not realize a living profit on all his labor and 
investment in the production of cotton unless he receives 15 
cents per pound. You have educated us to the price of $250 


and $300 for mules and we are going to educate you to 15-cent 


cotton. [Applause.] 

About three or four years ago, when cotton was selling for 
15 cents per pound, the Department of Commerce and Labor, in 
a statement, said: 


The rise in the cost of the raw material has been more the result of 
natural than of artificial causes. There has been a material advance 
—5 ans prees of practically all commodities, and cotton has shared in 

t, ut— 
The statement goes on to say— 


in the case of cotton this advance has also been furthered by a con- 
stantly broadening demand for this fiber in old as well as in new 
channels. Cotton is now relied upon in practically all of the textile 
manufactures, either as a primary or a secondary material, and it is 
utilized in an increasing number in all other manufacturing industries. 
The ease and rapidity with which the cotton fiber is trasformed into 
yarn and its adaptability for all forms of woven fabrics are responsible 
for the manner in which it has outstripped all other fibers and for its 
extensive and increasing use. 

Mr. Speaker, cotton is being put to more uses to-day than 
ever before in the history of the world. It is used in the manu- 
facture of and substituted for woolen goods, and is substituted 
for silk and linen. It is being woven into a fabric so resembling 
silk that it requires the chemical test to tell the difference. 
Thousands of bales are used in the manufacture of cement 
sacks, automobile tops and tires, and material for flying ma- 
chines or aeroplanes. 

European cotton mills have gone on making large contracts to 
deliver cotton goods, and now they find their supply of old cotton 
exhausted and a world crop smaller than last year. 

John H. McFadden, a large cotton dealer, has just returned 
from England, and he says that the mills abroad had figured un 
a 16,000.000-bale crop in the United States. 

Now that the crop here will be more than 2,000 000 bales short 
of that, there is no earthly reason why cotton should not bring 
15 cents per pound. [Applause.] 

The cotton mills of the world have never consumed so much 
cotton as they did the year ending August 31 this year, and the 
supply of old cotton has not been so small in a decade. 

The world’s statistics published by the Bureau of the Census 
show that the world’s estimated production of cotton for the 
year 1912 was 21,457,000 bales, and that the world’s estimated 
consumption of cotton for the same year up to August 31, 1913, 
was 21.542.000 bales, 85,000 bales more than the crop of 1912. 

The cotton mills of America, constituting about one-fifth of 
the spindles of the world, consumed 500,000 more bales of cotton 
for the year ending August 31, 1913, than they did lust year, and 
these same mills bought 525,000 more bales of cotton since Sep- 
tember 1 this year than lust year. We exported more than 
200,000 more bales of cotton during the month of September this 
year than for the same month last year. 

All of these facts tell of the increasing demand and consump- 
tion of cotton, of more active spindles, and of the exhausted 
supply of the old crop. It means that the world will need 
one and a half millions more bales of American cotton from the 
crop of 1913 than will ever be produced this year. Last year, 
aceording to the report of our Government, there were 140,- 
996,000 active cotton spindles in the world, and this year there 
are 143,398,000 active cotton spindles in the world, an increase 
of active cotton spindles for this year over last year of 2,402,000. 
The cotton crop of this year, practically all of it, has been 
gathered and ginned. The ginners’ reports that have been pub- 
lished have almost, if not quite, accounted for the crop of 1913. 
The oldest inhabitants of the cotton belt say that never before 
did cotton mature so early, and never was the bulk of the crop 
gathered and ginned so soon in the season. 

Mr. Speaker, bear gamblers on the exchange took advantage 
of this unprecedented condition, and because the first ginners' 
reports were larger than those last year of the same date they 
sought to induce the public to believe that a big crop was being 
made, and, while they knew betier themselves, they succeeded 
in deceiving the public into believing their story, and they and 
their methods of misrepresentations have been the means of 
robbing the cotton producers on this crop already of $10 and 
$15 per bale. [Applause.] 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HEFLIN. With pleasure. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Is it not a fact that about 65 per 
cent of our cotton is.exported? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Yes. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Do you think a man is a good Ameri- 
can citizen who, on this continent, which has a monopoly of the 
cotton-raising business, will cry down the price of cotton in this 
country, where we produce it as a monopoly. in order to benefit 
the world at large, where they can not produce it? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I thank the gentleman for his question, and 
I quite agree with him. 
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Mr. Speaker, the fact that cotton matured, opened, and was 
gathered and ginned earlier than ever before is no evidence of 
itself that the crop is larger or smaller than usual. So, in order 
to ascertain approximately what the cotton crop of this year is 
or will be, as compared with the crop of last year, we must con- 
sider the ginners’ report of the two crops up to this date, and 
we must also consider the condition of the cotton fields and com- 
pare the amount of cotton remaining in the fields at this time 
last year with the amount remaining in the fields now. 

Let me give you some figures showing how much more rapidly 
cotton was gathered and ginned early in the season this year 
than last. 

Take, for instance, a half dozen of the principal cotton-pro- 
ducing counties of my own State, Alabama, and you will readily 
see how much more rapidly cotton has been gathered and ginned 
throughout the South this year than last year. 

Barbour County, in southern part of the State, by December 
1, 1913, had ginned 6,000 more bales than to the same date last 
year: 


Bales. 
Lowndes County (southern) ~~~~..~-.-.--....-.---.----.-.- 4, 000 
Russell County (southern) — 5, 000 
Calhoun County (northern) 5, 000 


Landerdale County (northern = 
Madison County (northern) 7724445454 ay 

Louisiana had ginned last year up to September 1, 1,700 bales, 
and this year to September 1, 7,000 bales. 

Alabama had ginned to September 1, 1912, 12,000 bales, and to 
September 1, 1913, 44,000 bales. 

Up to September 1, 1912, Georgia had ginned 34,000 bales, and 
to September 1, 1918, 72,000 bales; and so on. 

While these earlier reports are much larger than those for 
last year, the Government figures show that the total amount of 
cotton ginned last year in all the States up to November 1 was 
greater than the total amount ginned this year to the same 
date. To November 1 last year, 8,869,000 bales; to November 1 
this year, 8,830,000 bales. Thirty-nine thousand more bales of 
the crop of 1912 to that date. 

Last year frost was late in many of the Southern States and 
cotton matured and opened after the 1st of November, and at 
this season of the year the fields in many sections were white 
with cotton. 

This year the situation is entirely different. Early frost in 
the cotton-producing States killed the leaves and squares and 
half-grown bolls and left the stalks bare of foliage, so that the 
warm sun could reach the bolls, and as a result cotton has 
opened and has been gathered more rapidly than ever before. 

So, Mr. Speaker, the fact that the ginners’ report up to De- 
cember 1 this year shows 200,000 more bales of cotton than to 
the same date last year must be considered in connection with 
the further fact that last year at the same time there was a 
great deal of cotton remaining in the field, whereas the fields 
are bare now and the cotton has been gathered and ginned. 
And these facts, considered together, rather indicate a smaller 
than a larger crop. The indications are that ginners’ reports 
for January and February will be much smaller than last year 
for the same months. 

As late as the 20th of November last year the fields of the 
South were white with cotton, but by the 20th of November 
this year the crop had been practically gathered and stock had 
been turned into the fields. While the cotton crop last year 
did not mature so early and was not gathered so soon as the 
crop this year, the Government report shows that even last year 
by December 13 more than 92 per cent of the entire crop had 
been ginned. Insect pests of various kinds have injured the 
crop; too much rain in some sections and too little in other 
sections have been the means of cutting down the cotton pro- 
duction this year, and early frost in the cotton belt prevented 
the top crop from maturing. So, Mr. Speaker, all in all, the 
ginners’ reports published to this date have practically told the 
story of cotton production for the year 1913. 

I bring from the cotton fields of Dixie the physical evidence 
of a gathered crop. Here are stalks bearing bolls that matured 
several weeks ago. The cotton has been picked and ginned and 
reported, and cattle are now roaming the fields. 

Here at the top are the unmatured bolls of which I have 
spoken. These leaves and squares and half-grown bolls were 
all killed by the frost in October. No more growth after Jack 
Frost lays his cold hand on the sensitive cotton plant. 

Bear gamblers are trying to make the public believe that the 
cotton stalk is still full of open bolis and the fields are still 
white with the fleecy staple. 

These bare stalks with their empty bolls speak for themselves, 
and they tell the tale of a crop that is made and gathered. As I 
look upon them I think of the men who prepared the soil, 
planted the seed, cultivated the plant, and toiled in the heat of 
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the day to produce the wherewith to be clothed. [Applause.] I 
think of those whose busy fingers plucked this snowy staple 
from hundreds of millions of bolls, and in their name and in the 
name of justice I plead for the passage of a law that will pro- 
tect them from the pillage and plunder of a merciless band of 
bear gamblers on the cotton exchange. [Applause.] Of all 
places in the cotton business the cotton exchange ought to be the 
place where accurate information about cotton can be had; 
where the truth of the cotton situation is ascertained and 
honest dealing is the order of the day. 

But instead it has become the hotbed of misinformation, de- 
ception, falsehood, and trickery. Instead of helping the producer 
and aiding in the distribution of the crop and serving the law of 
supply and demand, it injures the producer, misrepresents the 
truth about cotton, and hinders the operation of the law of 
supply and demand. [Applause.] 

And let me say to the cotton exchanges now, that unless they 
put their houses in order, serve the producer and aid in the 
distribution of the crop—handle real cotton and deliver real 
cotton on contracts—their days are numbered. This Congress 
is going to pass a law regulating the cotton exchanges of the 
United States. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, it is very refreshing to hear the 
distinguished gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN] complain 
about the price of cotton, and insist that owing to the high 
prices of everything else the southern farmer can not afford 
to exist unless cotton brings 15 cents a pound. The celebrated 
and world-wide advertised Underwood tariff bill has not, up to 
date, reduced the cost of living, as was promised, and I believe 
has not greatly increased the price of cotton. ; 

As long as the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Herrin] has 
stated to the House that the cotton mills of the South are run- 
ning night and day, and that the New England mills are run- 
ning full time, a fact which will be interesting and surprising 
when brought to the attention of the representatives from New 
England, I think I shall take occasion in a few days to call the 
attention of the House to the present situation in the country, 
both financial and industrial. I shall not detain the House at 
this time to do that, except to say that owing to the incapacity 
of Democratic control and legislation the country is now in the 
midst of a financial and industrial panic, and all over the coun- 
try men to-day, both in factories and financial institutions, are 
nearly scared to death. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. SHERwoop], and I ask that he may proceed without 
regard to the subject under discussion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Curtop). The gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Surerwoop] is recognized for 10 minutes. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. SHERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a few re- 
marks about the resolution reported from the Committee on Edu- 
cation. After due reflection I have concluded that I can not 
afford to vote for that resolution. I am in favor of the pur- 
poses of that resolution, but I find by a casual examination that 
since 1899 we have had 28 of these commissions, and that the 
whole amount expended by them has been over $7,000,000. I 
think it is time to call a halt on these commissions. 

Take the Immigration Commission, which, according to the 
report given me this morning, spent perhaps between ‘$800,000 
and $850,000. They brought back a report that could have been 
obtained by our consuls abroad without the expenditure of a 
single additional dollar. 

I have examined the items of expenditure by that commission. 
First, I discover that we paid for carriage hire to the House of 
Lords. Did we expect any emigrants from the hereditary lords 
of Great Britain? 

I find an item for carriage hire to visit Westminster Abbey, 
Did we expect any emigrants from that abbey, the oldest in the 
world, where rest the remains of 13 of England's Kings and 4 of 
her sovereign Queens, and where Henry IV “ shuiffied off,” over 
500 years ago, in the Jerusalem corner? Did we expect any 
emigrants from Westminster Abbey? 

Then I find a report of an expenditure for carriage hire to 
the Catacombs of Rome. Did we expect any emigrants from 
those subterranean cayerns that have been silent in death for 
over 1,800 years? 

Then I find an item, that has been paid, for carriage hire in 
Constantinople—for joy rides at night in caloric Constantinople. 
Did they expect any emigrants from there? Did they find any 
desirable emigrants from the harem of the imperial Sultan? 
[Laughter.] I find an item for carriage hire from Joppa to 
Jerusalem, and so on. The Member who had charge of that 
commission took over with him some 36 of his friends, who - 
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were anxious to make the tour of Europe at the expense of the 
Government of the United States. 3 

Take your Monetary Commission that spent about $250,000. 
It was headed by a very able man, the distinguished Senator 
from Rhode Island, Mr. Aldrich, but if you examine their re- 
port and turn to the Encyclopædia Britannica you can find all 
the information about the Bank of France, the Bank of Eng- 
land, the Imperial Bank of Germany, and the Bank of Holland 
tbat you will find in that report. 

Now, we had a debate all through the spring, all through the 
summer, all through the autumn, and 15 days in the winter, 
and how many Members on this floor on either side of the 
Chamber or at either end of the Capitol ever referred to the 
report of the Monetary Commission upon which we spent 
$250,000? 

I wish I had time to go through the list. I have called upon 
the Secretary of the Treasury for the exact cost of the Monetary 
Commission. The following is a list of the various commissions 
since 1899: 

Industrial Commission (tariff and trusts). 

Postal Service Commission. 

Canadian Commission. 

International Prison Commission. 

Bering Sea Commission. 

Commission on Grants of Land in New Mexico. 

California Débris Commission. 

Merchant Marine Commission. 

Coal Strike Commission. 

Extension of Capitol Commission. 

International Commission on Navigation. 

Printing Investigation Commission. 

National Monetary Commission. 

Immigration Commission. 

Second-class Mail Commission. 

Commission on Business Methods 

Bonding Companies Commission. 

St. Johns River Commission. 

Jamestown Tercentennial Commission. 

National Waterways Commission. 

International Waterways Commission. 

Tariff Board Commission. 

Commission on Change of Methods for Transacting Public Business. 

Fine Arts Commission. 

Lincoln Memorial Commission. 

Isthmian Canal Commission. 

Wood Pulp Commission. 

Canadian undary Commission. 

I have no doubt the President will appoint a very able 
commisslon, if authorized to do so; but he has too much work 
now. Candidates would be in line for this proposed commission 
by the hundred—experts in the dead languages; profound stu- 
dents of the pagan classics; scientific economists well up in all 
matters that have been dead for 10 centuries [laughter]; dis- 
tinguished students of science and sociology, with Ph. D., 
LL. D., and D. D.—with as many alphabetical embellishments 
as there are twirls to a pig's tail. [Laughter.] 

Now take the Wood Pulp Commission. I want to call your 
attention to the fact that that report was carefully and con- 
scientiously prepared and as able a report as ever was prepared 
by any commission. This commission was authorized on the 
Republican side, and yet when that report was made to Con- 
gress the Ways and Means Committee, as you know, paid no 
attention to it. Out of the 28 commissions that have been 
authorized since 1899 only 3 or 4 of the schemes recommended 
by these commissions have been adopted or enacted into law. 

Look over the list of these commissions, generally composed of 
representative men, and what value has most of them had? I 
have implicit confidence in our Educational Committee. It is 
made: up of high-class scholars, including my distinguished 
friend from Ohio, President Fess, who has given this matter 
large attention. He is a classical scholar and an experienced 
educator and the head of Antioch College, where I learned the 
most of what little I know. Let that committee make a report 
to the Congress and prepare a bill, and this House will give 
more attention to that report than it will to the report of any 
outside commission, no matter how able, how scientific, how 
scholarly that commission may be. [Applause.] I thank the 
House for its attention and the distinguished gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MANN] for awarding me time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Cuttop). The gentieman 
from Illinois has 14 minutes remaining and the gentleman from 
Texas 7 minutes remaining. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I shall not vote for this bill or for 
this motion, because it includes a motion that was inserted in 
Committee of the Whole the other day for the payment of a 
claim where loyalty was not shown. I think I have proven 
through the course of a number of years in this House that I 
have no ill feeling toward the South or men who were in the 
Confederate Army because of the Civil War. What I say is 
not on account of a prejudice against the persons who lost their 
property, but on account of the situation as far as war is con- 
cerned. As long as war exists armies will forage on the enemy 
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where they are able to do it. That was the case in the Civil 


War to a greater or less extent—undoubtedly greater than any- 
one wishes had to be done. But it has never been openly con- 
templated that the Government should pay for all the damage 
caused by the destruction of property in the South by the north- 
ern armies. 

First, however, we commenced to pay for property which was 
used by the Army and taken from so-called loyal citizens of the 
South. In the main, probably they were less entitled to con- 
sideration than the people who were disloyal, so far as that is 
concerned, because the people who were loyal in the main were 
disloyal to their own States, and I expect were in the main 
loyal, if they were loyal, not because they loved the flag but be- 
cause they were disgruntled about something else. But we com- 
menced to pay those claims, Then some one secured—I think, 
through inadvertence—what I consider a somewhat sloppy opin- 
ion from the distinguished Supreme Court of the United States, 
that while all the members of the congregation of a church may 
have been disloyal, and all the male members may have been in 
the Confederate Army, yet the church itself was not a personality 
and could not be disloyal. Then we commenced to allow claims 
to churches and to lodges and to counties that had courthouses 
and cities that had city halls, and hospitals, and every form of 
public building or semipublic building which was, naturally, 
used and occupied by an invading army in order that it may not 
be quartered upon the homes of the citizens, giving the prefer- 
ence to these public and semipublic buildings. We now haye a 
bill that is filled with these claims, and they are still coming. 

Then we have presented to us the question as to whether we 
should pay for property that was destroyed by the invading 
army, and very few, even on that side of the House, when they 
are located as far north as Washington, will publicly say 
they favor the payment of those claims. They probably can not, 
very well avoid making a precedent when it comes to voting on 
some particular claim, and we shall soon be confronted with a 
proposition of whether we shall pay for churches which were 
burned, and buildings which were burned, or property which 
was destroyed. Then, in connection with that, we are con- 
fronted now with the proposition of whether we shall pay these 
claims to persons who were not loyal. The reason why nations 
did not in the past admit claims of this sort is because when 
people go to war they take their chances on brute force. If 
they win, they succeed; if they lose, they have failed. There 
is no way of recompensing, and no nation in the world would 
think for a moment of recompensing the people of another coun- 
try which it had defeated in war. But technically, here the 
Confederate States were not a nation, and it has been declared 
by the United States that those States were never out of the 
Union. Hence we have a little different situation from what 
we would have if we had had a war with some other nation. 
Yet the impossibility of the Government recompensing for all 
damages inflicted in the South is just as great as would be the 
impossibility of Germany returning to France compensation for 
all of the damages inflicted by Germany in France during the 
Franco-Prussian War. 

Mr. CALLAWAY, Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MANN. I yield for a question. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Is it not a fact that all civilized nations 
for a hundred years have paid for all property taken for the 
use of the Army which was private property? 

Mr. MANN. It is not the fact. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Did not Wellington do it? 

Mr. MANN. I think that if the gentleman were at all 
familiar with history he would know it is not the fact. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Did not Wellington pay for the private 
property taken when he invaded France, and did we not have 
an order demanding that Gen. Scott pay for all private property 
he took when he invaded Mexico? 

Mr. MANN. We did not. It is not the fact. It has never 
been the fact that the invading army paid for all private prop- 
erty it has either taken or destroyed. Of course I know that an 
army endeavors to buy property or food to a certain extent 
in the country which it invades, but it never has been and 
never will be the case that an invading army or the country 
behind it will pay for all property which is either taken or 
destroyed. I have no opposition to this bill, except for the fact 
that it contains this one amendment, which makes the precedent 
of doing away with the proof of loyalty. If you gentlemen in 
charge of Congress desire to set that precedent, you, of course, 
have the right and the power to do it. Whether you will fol- 
low up the precedent I do not know, but it is very certain that 
all the claim agents—and there are a number of them in Wash- 
ington—will persistently and continuously for years to come 
cite this Underwood amendment as the precedent, unless as time 
goes on they have more recent ones to cite. Therefore I do 
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not belieye that this bill ought to pass with that amendment 
in it. 

Now, if any gentleman wants the balance of my time, I 
would be very glad to yield it. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Win the gentleman yield me three minutes? 

Mr. MANN. I will How much time have I remaining? 

The SPEAKER. Four minutes. 

Mr. SIMS. Mr. Speaker, before the gentleman takes his 
seat I desire to state that there are other sources of demand 
for the payment of war claims of a kind which the gentleman 
omitted to mention. In the States that did not secede are those 
who insist they were entitled to the protection of the General 
Government, where the Confederates, for lack of this protec- 
tion, took or destroyed property. Those parties are already 
making claims that the Government of the United States owed 
them such protection and did not give it. That case occurs in 
Chambersburg, Pa.—— 

Mr. MANN. And one case in Maryland. 

Mr. SIMS. And one place in Maryland. And there are bills 
before the committee to pay for property used for fortification 
purposes in the State of Kentucky that were destroyed by the 
Confederate forces. So the gentleman has not enumerated all 
the claims that may yet come against us. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, no; and there are also the cases where the 
local people burned bridges and things of that sort to prevent 
the Confederate Army advancing. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, before the gentleman uses 
up all his time and surrenders the floor—I think the time on 
this side is exhausted 

Mr. GREGG. Mr. Speaker, I promised five minutes to my 
friend the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. AUSTIN]. 

Mr. MANN. I will yield the gentleman from Alabama five 
minutes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I was going to ask unanimous consent 
for five minutes. 

Mr. HAMLIN. I only wanted two or three minutes. 

Mr. GREGG. I only have three minutes outside of the five. 
If the gentleman will pardon me, I will yield the balance of my 
time to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I do not want to cut the gentleman from 
Missouri out. 

Mr. GREGG. He was not promised time, anyhow. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDER- 
woop] is recognized for three minutes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, these claims are either 
right and ought to be paid, or they are wrong and the Govern- 
ment ought never to have paid a dollar of them. Unfortunately 
for the claimants many just claims have been waiting around the 
Halls of the Congress for 50 years to be paid. If they were not 
just claims and had not been waiting here that long, they would 
not be in this bill. Most of the claims that are in this bill are 
here by the unanimous report of a committee that represents 
every section of the Union and both political parties, and it is 
too late to raise the question—the purely theoretical question— 
as to whether the people in the South who lost their property 
by reason of the Army of the United States should be paid these 
claims or not. As a matter of fact before the smoke from the 
battle field had cleared away Mr. Lincoln by Executive order 
had many of this class of claims paid. 

The Executive orders are in the departments to-day, I am in- 
formed. in which Mr. Lincoln directed that where there was a 
claim for property used by the Government, such as the occupa- 
tion of buildings and lands, that there should be no question 
raised as to the loyalty of the man who was turned out when it 
was necessary for the Army to take possession of his property. 
Now, so far as I am concerned, I have always said, and I say 
now, that the Congress of the United States is not the tribunal 
in which these claims should be tried. I think the Government 
would have saved money and I think justice would have been 
done to many honest claimants if years ago a general statute 
had been passed fixing the status of these claims and allowing 
the Court of Claims or some other tribunal absolute power to 
try cases and dispose of them finally and take them out of the 
Congress entirely. I think it would be wise to-day if this class 
of claims were finally referred to the Court of Claims and full 
power given to the court to consider and act on them finally 
and render judgment like they do in other cases. [Applause.] 
The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GREGG. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. AUSTIN]. - 

Mr. AUSTIN. Mr. Speaker, it is not often I feel justified in 
criticizing the attitude of the leader of my party on this floor, 
but I feel it to be my duty on this occasion to resent his state- 
ment in reference to the loyalty of the Union people in the 
Southern States during the Civil War. He stated they had some 


pretext or excuse. I want to say to him that the people of east 
Tennessee who were loyal to the Union had no pretext or excuse 
except to preserve the Union and save the flag; and I want to 
say further that it did not cost much to be loyal to the Union in 
Chicago, but it did cost something to be loyal to the Union in 
east Tennessee, . 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman permit? 

Mr. AUSTIN. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Many of my family were in Kentucky during 
the entire war, and I know as much about it as the gentleman 
2 8 but I did not refer to any of those people when 

Mr. AUSTIN. I want to say to the gentleman from Illinois 
that the people in the South who were loyal to the Union were 
just as true and just as honest and just as sincere in their con- 
victions and their loyalty to the Union as the people of Illinois 
or ,Massachusetts or any other State. ; 

Mr. MANN. I have no doubt that is the truth, but that is 
not.true of all the people who filed these claims. 

Mr. AUSTIN. They had no selfish or ulterior purpose. They 
had no purpose or thought except that of patriotism, and they 
proved it not only in fighting for the Union, but they proved it 
by sacrifices that can not be told and have never been printed. 

We lived between both Armies, the Southern Army and the 
Union Army, and thousands of the men of east Tennessee had 
to leave their homes at night and follow the north star into 
Kentucky in order to enlist in the Union Army, and they left 
behind their wives and children in the heart of the enemy's 
country. They went through indescribable hardships, and there 
is not money enough in the Treasury of this rich country of 
ours to pay the men and women of the South who were loyal 
for what they suffered and what they endured In that struggle. 
And if the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] has any ques- 
tion in his mind about it, let him consult the men who wore the 
blue and fought through the Southern States. When they were 
hungry they found Union people ready and willing and anxious 
to succor them. I represent a constituency on the floor of this 
House where the people parted with practically all they had in 
order to feed and succor men from the North who came there 
to preserve the Union. Thirty-one thousand men in Tennessee 
regiments alone proved their unselfish devotion and patriotism 
to this country by fighting, many of them dying, and all through 
those mountains to-day are men who carry the evidences of 
their loyalty and their devotion by wounds and injuries, lost 
arms and lost legs. and wrecked with disease. And ill does it 
become the leader of my party to question their loyalty to the 
Union or their unselfish devotion to the flag and to their Gov- 
ernment. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

This bill contains 1,158 claims, 390 of them from Northern 
States and Western States that did not join the Confederacy. 
Thirty States out of 44 States represented in this bill are not in the 
South and had no part in the southern Confederacy. What else? 
A Republican President who was a wise and just man, William 
H. Taft, wrote this to the American Congress in December, 1910: 


I invite the attention of Congress to the great number of claims 
which, at the instance of Congress, ve been considered by the 
was of Claims and decided to be valid claims against the Govern- 


men > 

The delay that occurs in the payment of the money due under the 
claims injures the reputation of the Government as an honest debtor, 
and I earnestly recommend that those claims which come to the Con- 
gas with the judgment and approval of the Court of Claims should 

promptly paid. 

Something has been said here about a claim put in this bill 
by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. UNDERWOOD}. It ought 
to be paid, and I say to the House as a Republican and as a 
son of a Union man who had to leave his home during those 
troublesome times that that claim is a just obligation against 
this Government. Those people took the oath of allegiance, 
and there is no proof that they did not observeit. That property 
was taken by the National Government after the war had 
closed and after the conflict had ended. Why should it not 
be paid? It would be an honest obligation against any indi- 
vidual, and it is an honest obligation against this Government 
that should be met and paid. [Applause.] 

Mr. GREGG. Mr. Speaker, I yield the balance of my time to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CALLAWAY]. : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr, CALLAWAY] 
is recognized for two minutes. 

Mr: CALLAWAY. Mr. Speaker, I just wanted to quote, in 
support of the question I asked a moment ago of the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Mann], the following, taken from the 
Digest of International Law: 

In section 6, page 282, volume 7, Digest of International Law, an 
pated was issued by the Duke of Wellington, July 9, 1813, in which he 


“The rules, therefore, which have been observed hitherto in requir- 
ing and taking and giving receipts for supplies from the country are to 
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be continued in the villages on the French frontier; and the commis- 
saries attached to each of the armies of the several nations will receive 
the orders from the commander in chief of the army of their nations 
N the mode and period of paying for such supplies.” 

n October 26, 1846, Gen. Taylor, acknowledging receipt of instruc- 
tlons of Mr. Marcy, Secretary of, War, stated that— 

“Tt had been impossible to sustain the Army by forced contributions. 
The country between the Rio Grande and the Sierra Madre was r, 
furnishing only corn and beef. These articles have been obtained b; 
paying for them. The prompt payment in cash had, besides, neutral- 
zed much of the unfriendly feeling with which the Americans were 
regarded, and have contributed greatly to facilitate their operations. 
Moreover, if their crops were so taken they would have no inducement 
to plant again.” 

And the Government ordered him to continue to pay for the 
supplies they bad had theretofore, and furnished to him the 
cash in order that he might pay for them on the spot, instead 
of giving receipts for supplies at the time that might be pre- 
sented after the conflict was over and settled by the Goy- 
ernment. 

I wanted to recite this to show that the rules of civilized 
warfare have been for a hundred years that whenever private 
property is taken for the use of the Army it has been paid for. 
I want to state that was the order of this Government when the 
war began between the North and the South, namely, that pri- 
vate property when it was taken for the use of the Army should 
be either paid for or receipted for, so that it might be settled 
for after the conflict was over, as follows: 

If the owner has not fied, the commanding officer will cause receipts 
to be given, which may serve the spoliated owner to obtain 8 
seve As pie: Orders No. 100, Apr. 24, 1863; official records, series 
- —1dD2, 

Private property may be taken by a military commander for public 
use, in cases of necessity, or to prevent it from falling into the hands 
of the enemy, but the necessity must be urgent, such as will admit of 
no delay, or the danger must be immediate and 5 But in 
such cases the Government is bound to make full compensation to the 
owner. (Mitchell v. 5 13 How., 115. 

Where private property is impressed into public use during an 
emergency, such as a war, a contract is implied on the part of the Gov- 
ernment to make compensation to the owner. (United States v. Russell, 
13 Wall., 623.) 

After the war was over Congress put on the statute books 
of this country the rule that no man could present a claim to 
this Government for private property taken for the use of the 
Army during the Civil War, unless he proved loyalty to the 
Union. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. GREGG. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HAutux] be given three minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. GREGG] 
asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. HAMLIN] be given three minutes, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Mr. Speaker, I do not know that I shall 
occupy even that much time. I want to say only this: I voted 
against the Underwood amendment the other day, not because 
I did not believe it possessed merit but because I felt that it 
was a bad precedent to set. I felt that these matters ought to 
be well considered by the committee and none others considered 
on the floor of the House, and I believe that I was correct about 
that. 

There is a claim that I have been pressed to present for sev- 
eral months; an old war claim which I thought did not possess 
sufficient merit, and I refused to introduce a bill for its payment 
and refused to present it. To-day I received a letter from one 
of those parties, calling my attention to the fact that he knew 
now that if I would only do it, I could put it on this bill by 
amendment, calling my attention to the Underwood amend- 
ment, and saying, “Your excuse will no longer go with me.” 
Then he reminded me very forcibly that he had several brothers 
and friends living in my district, and intimated that if I did not 
get busy, they would get busy later on. He referred specifically 
to the Underwood amendment, and said, Of course, you can 
do it if you want to.” I felt at the time that the Underwood 
amendment was adopted that it was a bad precedent, and I feel 
still that it was a bad precedent. I do not object much to the 
question of loyalty, but after all we must have a rule. 

I have another claim that this committee turned down. The 
Court of Claims found that the claim possessed merit, but said 
that the evidence showed that the parties were not at all times 
loyal to the Federal Government. The committee turned that 
claim down, and I notified the people interested that the claim 
would not go on the bill and would not be passed by this House 
because of the court’s finding in regard to the loyalty of the 
claimants. 

Now; we should have some certain rule, otherwise it would 
put some of us in a false attitude. Having these considerations 
in mind is the reason why I voted against the Underwood 
amendment the other day. I have great confidence in the judg- 
ment of the committee, and feel that the committee should have 


considered all these claims and passed upon them carefully, 
and that after that was done we ought to let the matter rest at 
that, and let every claim come before the committee and receive 
a report from the committee, and not add to the bill by ill- 
considered amendments on the floor of the House. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the motion 
to suspend the rules, discharge the Committee of the Whole, 
and pass this bill. 

The question was taken; and two-thirds voting in favor 
thereof, the rules were suspended and the bill was passed. 

Mr. LLOYD rose. y 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] 
will be recognized. 


LIMIT OF DEPOSITS IN POSTAL SAVINGS SYSTEM. 


Mr. MOON, Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules and 
pass House bill 7067, Union Calendar No. 40. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 7967) to amend the act approved June 25, 1910, authoriz- 
ing a postal savings system. 

Be it enacted, ete., That such part of section 6 of the act approved 
June 25, 1910, authorizing a system of postal savings depositories, as 
provides that “no one shall be permitted to deposit more than 8100 in 
any one calendar month“ Is hereby repealed, and said act is further 
amended so as to repeal the proviso in section 7 thereof and insert in 
licu of such proyiso the following: “Provided, That no interest shall be 
paid on wach pete of the balance to the credit of any person as is in 
excess of $1,000." 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAF- 
FORD] demands a second. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimons consent that a 
second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] 
asks unanimous consent that a second be considered as ordered. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Moon] 
has 20 minutes and the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAF- 
FORD] has 20. 

Mr. MOON. Mr. Speaker, I have but little to say upon this 
bill, because a few days ago, when we had under consideration 
here some other bills from the Committee on the Post Offite 
and Post Roads, Members of the House saw proper to discuss 
this bill most of the time rather than the bills that were then 
before the House. The Members of the House seemed to be in- 
terested in this question, and there has therefore been consid- 
erable discussion upon the pending bill. 

It is a simple proposition, to raise the limit of the amount of 
money that can be deposited in any one month in the postal 
savings banks of the United States. Under the present laws 
deposits of $100 and no more can be made by one person in one 
calendar month. 

The second provision of the bill is that no interest shall be 
paid on such part of the balance to the credit of any one person 
as is in excess of $1,000, repealing a section in the old bill. 

It has been found in the administration of this service in 
the Post Office Department that the limit that has been placed 
upon deposits operated to the disadvantage of the promotion 
and utility of that service. There have been many instances 
where men desired to deposit $500 or $1,000, and in some in- 
stances as much as $3,000, and because under the provisions of 
the law they could not do so they refused to deposit anything. 

This institution has been running at a loss. The present 
total loss to the Government in the operation of the postal sav- 
ings bank is about $1,000,000. The department is of the opinion 
that if this limit is removed and deposits are permitted in 
greater sums monthly than are now permitted, the deposits 
will double in a short time. If that turns out to be true, 
then the interest that the Government is getting in excess of 
that which it has to pay upon the deposits will, toa very great ex- 
tent, relieve this deficiency, which the Treasury now has to 
bear. 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MOON. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MANN, As I understand, the savings deposits in the 
postal savings bank now amount to $30,000,000 or $33,000,000. 

Mr. MOON. They are now a little over $33,000,000, as I 
am advised. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman think that a savings bank 
with deposits of that amount can not be conducted without a 
loss to the Government? 

Mr. MOON. It has not been up to date. 

Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman think, if that is so, that 
doubling the deposits will enable the institution to be self- 
sustaining? ' - 
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Mr. MOON. The view of the department is that if the limit 
is taken off the amount of deposits this institution will so 
flonrish that after awhile it may be self-sustaining, 

Mr. MANN. I never was in favor of a limit on the amount 
of deposits, but I will say to the gentleman that I do not quite 
See upon what theory you can conduct a business at a profit if 
it amounts to $66,000,000 if it is conducted at a loss when it 
amounts to $33,000,000, 

Mr. MOON. You get the additional interest. 

Mr. MANN. But you have an additional expense. 

Mr. MOON, Not necessarily an additional expense, or very 
little. If you are getting a profit of one-half of 1 per cent on 
$33,000,000, surely your profit will be greater on $66,000,000. 
Of course it necessarily follows that in the administration there 
must be some additional expense, but it would not be propor- 
tionate to the gain. 

Mr. MANN. If you really get a difference of one-half of 1 
per cent on $33,000,000, I do not see how it is possible for the 
Government to conduct this business at a loss. 

Mr. MOON. It seems very clear to me that the more money 
on which you draw interest the greater profit you will get 
from it. A bank doing a business of $1,000,000 will make more 
profit than n bank doing a business of $500,000 with the same 
force of men. ; 

Mr. MANN. If it was losing money on $33,000,000, the ordi- 
nary bank would lose much more on double the amount. 

Mr. MOON. I will state to the gentleman from Illinois that 
this institution could not have lasted 24 hours if the Govern- 
ment of the United States had not been behind it. A common 
bank could not have lasted under such conditions. 

I want to remind the gentleman, too, that so far as this whole 
system is concerned there are many of us who have been op- 
posed to it altogether, and there are many who think it ought 
to be abolished; but that view was not maintained by the Con- 
gress. The Congress established this bank, and now all legisla- 
tion that can be enacted to enable the trustees who are admin- 
istering this fund to run the institution in such a way as to 
make it self-sustaining ought to be passed. This is one of the 
provisions-— 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOON. In a moment. This is one of the provisions 
that the department believes will be of great advantage to it 
and will ultimately recoup what has been lost. It may not 
make the institution self-sustaining, but it will make it more 
nenrly so than it has been heretofore. 

Mr. GARNER. I should like to get the gentleman’s view- 
point with reference to each branch of the post office being self- 
sustaining—whether or not he thinks that each branch of the 
department ought to pay its own way? 

Mr. MOON. Of course it is impossible for each branch of 
the postal system to pay its own way. If it pays its way asa 
whole, it does well. 

Mr. GARNER. Does not the gentleman think that the bank- 
ing business of the Post Office Department ought to pay its 
own. expenses? Does the gentleman think the people ought to 
be taxed so that the Government may go into the banking 
business? 

Mr. MOON, I will say to the gentleman that this institution 
has been, until covered by a recent order, an independent de- 
partment under the control of the Postmaster General. It is 
not properly a part of the postal service of the United States. 
As the House will recollect, the bill was a measure that was 
passed really for the purpose of gathering in funds which could 
not or would not be placed in the common banks of the country 
by foreigners and others. The Post Office Department could be 
administered, as it has always been administered, without con- 
nection with the postal savings bank. The department had to 
adopt some instrumentalities to carry out the postal savings 
bank when imposed on it. 

Mr. GARNER. I would like to ask whether or not it is the 
view of the gentleman from Tennessee that the department 
should conduct a banking business or any other kind of a busi- 
ness at a Joss to the people? Does he think that one set of 
taxpayers should contribute to help run the business of another 
set of taxpayers? 

Mr. MOON. I will answer the gentleman candidly. I do 
not think this institution ought to have been established. But 
that is not the question; it is not the view I entertain or you 
entertain on this question now under consideration. The Con- 
gress that had the power and jurisdiction had another view, 
and it believed that it was wise to establish a postal savings 
system. It has been done; it has been operating obedient to law 
and losses have occurred; and now it seems to me that it is 
the part of wisdom to pass all laws that may be possible in 


connection with the system that will sustain and uphold it 
and make it profitable. 

Mr. GARNER. And this is one step in that direction? 

Mr. MOON. This is one step in that direction. Now, Mr. 
Speaker, I have here a statement furnished by the Third 
Assistant Postmaster General that gives a good many facts 
in reference to this service, and the views of the department, 
and affords reasons why this legislation should be passed. If 
there be no objection, I will ask the Clerk to read certain 
parts of it, and then I will place the whole of it in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will read such 
portions as are indicated by the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The Clerk read portions of the paper, which is as follows: 

The office of the Third Assistant Postmaster General furnishes the 
fo’ lowing statement to accompany the report on the bill: 

The postal savings service in this country was largely experimental 
at the outset, so Congress, moving cautiously, placed the above referred 
to restrictions on deposits, 8 bas demonstrated that these 
restrictions have seriously interfered with the purpose of the service. 
It was thought by many that heavy withdrawals from solvent banks 
would follow the installation of postal savings. The thought of the 
framers of the tal savings act on this point is reflected in the fol- 
lowing excerpt from the report on it by the Senate Committee on Post 
Offices and st Roads: ; 

„lt is the Intention to make the rate of interest so low and so to 
restrict the maximum amount to be received from any one depositor 
that there will be no incentive to patronize the postal savings bank 
at the expense of private establishments.’ 

“On June 30, 1913. the postal savings service had standing to the 
credit of depositors $33,818,870, and $2,389,120 of postal savings de- 
Sage had heen converted into Government bonds, making $36,207,990 
or which the Government is accountable to the public. The files of the 
Post Office De tment show conclusively that this money represents 
chiefly the hidden savings of timid wage earners, who have implicit 
confidence in the Government and who will not patronize private savings 
institufions. It is money that vas lost to commercial activities until 
brought into be 705 and business availability through tal savings. 80 
the fear that the service would occasion heavy withdrawals from the 
banks has proved utterly unfounded. On the other band, more than 
7,000 banks now hold in excess of $30,000,000 of postal savings funds 
money which would otherwise have been beyond their reach. The 
sources of postal savings deposits have been so clearly demonstrated 
that the bankers now freely admit that the service has been a positive 
advantage to them and to the business public. 

“ From the very inception of the service postmasters and private citi- 
zens have complained to the Post Office Department of serious em- 
barrassments that have resulted from the limitations on deposits, and 
these complaints, which may now be numbered among the thousands, 
show clearly that the handicap on the service was not temporary bu 
is continuous. 

“There are no figures available in the Post Office Department that 
show with certainty how much money has been rejected on account of 
the restrictions on deposits. bat from the best information obtainable 
the department is convinced that more mone: been turned away 
and thus driven back into hiding and disuse than it has been possible 
to accept. But aside from this enormous amount that has been actually 
lost to trade another serious feature is the disheartening effect the 
limitations have had on our foreign-born citizens, who are the most 
liberal patrons of the service and who can not understand why the 
Government will safeguard a portion of their savings and not all of 
them. Their disappointment often amounts to a secret resentment 
which makes itself felt among others of their countrymen, thus defeat- 
ing in a measure the very purpose of the service, namely, to encourage 
thrift and economy among our Lag diay 

“Under the postal-savings act funds accepted from the public must 
be deposited in qualified banks in the city or locality where they origi- 
nate, and any solvent bank under National or State supervision may 
qualify, by furnishing the required security, to receive its proportion 
of the funds. Therefore every additional dollar of secreted money 
that may be accented, if the bill under consideration becomes a law, 
will be made available for business needs in the very feld from which 
it was withdrawn. 

“On June 30, 1913, 13.265. persons had maximum accounts aggre- 
gating $6,632,500, or one-fifth of all the deposits in the postal-savings 
system, A very large percentage of these depositors are unwilling to 
purchase Government bonds. They simply want to continue adding to 
their savings, but the $500 limitation has practically closed the doors 
of the post office In their faces. The testimony of itmasters is 
almost unanimous on the point that if foreigners tender larger amounts 
than can be accepted they usually refuse to open accounts at all. In 
instances of rejection they frequently go to the money-order window 
and purchase foreign orders, 

“ Following are a few excerpts from recent letters from postmasters 
illustrative of the serious handicap on the serviceswhich the present 
limitations on deposits occasion. The files of the Post Office part- 
ment contain hundreds of communications reporting similar incidents: 

a “Newark, N. J., November 20, 1913. 

“To-day a French lady deposited $20, thus completing the $500 limit. 
She had a large roll of bills, representing hers and her husband's 
savings, which she hid away on her person, remarking that they had 
lost money in banks on stveral occasions and would not trust them 
again. She requested to be notified whenever the limit on deposits was 
removed. Did not care to buy postal-savings bonds, as might some 
day need the money at short notice, The su ion was made thnt her 
husband open an account, and she left, with the promise to talk the 
matter over with her husband.” 


“ CLEVELAND, OHIO, November 29, 1913. 
“The need of this (removal of restrictions on deposits) is shown by 
the fact that from September, 1911, to April, 1913, inclusive, over 
$182,000 was refused at the main office alone because of the monthly 
limit of $100, and during the past six weeks about 39.000 had to be 
refused. At one station alone this sum amounted to $5,000, 


FLINT, MICH., December 3, 1913. 


“I was yery much impressed wlth this incident. to-day: A foreigner, 
an Austrian, sold some property for which he received a check for 
$700. He lost no time in getting it cashed and brought the money to 
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“ JOHNSON City, TENN., December 9, 1918. 

“I strongly recommend the removal of the statntory restriction on 
the amount of deposits as it now is. This restriction has greatly handi- 
capped the increase of deposits at this office. I have in mind half a 
dozen or more cases where the applicant refused to make any deposit 
at all for the reason that he could not deposit all bis savings at one 
time. One party desired to deposit $800, another had $500 to deposit, 
and another had $1,300. Neither of these applicants deposited any- 
thing and we baye had other similar cases.” 


“ BURRTON, KANS., December 4, 1913. 

“I am badly handica because of the limit of $100 per month 
and a total lmit of $5 to each depositor, and can cite you to one 
party in particular that wished to deposit $4,000, and when he found 
out that there was a limit he made no deposit, and stated that he 
wonld not trust it to any other bank either. I have had several cases 
where people wished to de t more than the limit, and because they 
= ae deposit all th money refused to have anything to dv 
w ` 


“WILKES-BARRE, Pa., December 5, 1913. 
“Since the establishment of the pestal-savings system, this office has 
been compelled to refuse more than 25 deposits ranging from $500 to 
1,000 in each instance, and about the same number ranging in amounts 
rom 8200 to 8500. If we were not raa rN by the restrictions to 
which I have alluded, the postal savin. of the office would now 
near the $50,000 mark instead of hovering around $13,000. Fully 90 
per cent of the Wilkes-Barre depositors come from che foreign-spea’ ing 
element, and every time a large deposit is refused the would-be patron 
pors away with a poor impression of the Government's banking system. 
feel that if the restrictions were removed the postal-savings business 
would be a big success at this office. I wish to add that we do not 
receive our deposits from those who are accustomed to carrying deposits 
in the local banks, but from a class of people who, not being acquainted 
with the excellency of our financial institutions, do not care trust 
them and keep their money in some hidden recess of their own homes. 
They are accustomed to Government savings banks that receive unlim- 
ited amounts in their native countries, and look with caution on such 
an Institution in this country that will receive only a limited amount. 
The day upon which your letter reached me the postal-savings clerk 
had to turn away a depositor with $500, and a few ber previcus one 
was turned away with $1,000. These are some of the discouraging 
3 that dampen our enthusiasm when we endeavor to Increase our 
leposits.”” 


“ SAYRE, Pa., December 5, 1913. 
“We have had two Instances where deposits were not made because 
we could not accept $1,000, and it would seem that the general growth 
of this department would be hampered so long as the limit remains 
where it is now. Why should one man not be allowed to deposit $1,090 
as well as 10 men $100 each? Why should the man who lacks faith In 
banks and who has saved $400 be allowed the protection of the Gov- 
ernment any more than the man who has accumulated $700 in the 
same length of time?“ 8 
“ FLORENCE, ALA., December 6, 1913, 
“T think the Postal Savings System would be improved If the re- 
striction on the amount of postal savings deposits that may be accepted 
from one depositor could be removed. At this office we have had sey 
eral persons who desired to deposit more than $100 per month and also 
more than $500 in total.’ 


“San ANTONIO, TEx., December 8, 1913. 

“In regard to making suggestions for the betterment of the tal 
savings bank, would suggest that the limit of deposits be raised. grees 
ing the month of November two depositors wished to deposit $500 each 
and another wished to deposit $2,00 In my estimation, he postal 
savings bank is a much safer de — than cracks and crevices, 
where mice and cockroaches may nibble the egg gs a workingman. 
In many cases the money deposited ut this office been badly mati- 
lated in this manner.” 


“ VERSAILLES, Ky., December 4, 1913. 

“I had a case last month when a lady had several hundred dollars 
she wanted to deposit for her children and wanted to know if she could 
deposit it all at one time, and after talking and explaining the matter 
to her she concluded to deposit the $100 and deposit the other later: 
and I had a similar case last year of a lady who wanted to deposit 
several hundred dollars, and she said unless she could deposit all she 
would not deposit any.” 


“ GOODING, IDAHO, December 4, 1913, 

“During the two and a half years we bave operated the system at 
this office I would judge that I have turned away as much money as 
has been actnally Nr because we could not accept more than 
$100 in any one month and the total limit of any one person was $500. 
1 have had during this time a dozen or so different persons ask to de- 
posit all the way from two or three hundred to as much as two thousand 
at one time. fter a time tbe public came to understand that the 
limits were $100 in any one month and a total of $500 to any one per- 
son, and from that time the interest in the Postal Savings System 
seemed to fall off in this community.“ 


“ PROVIDENCE, R. I., December $, 1913. 

“ In regard to the statutory restriction as to the amount which any 
one person rag 4 deposit, there is no question but the present limit has 
been a great hindrance to the growth of the pos Savings system. 
Many people are turned away every month on account of the restric- 
tion, and many will not bother with the postal savings bank on account 
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station No. 10 of this office, it is believed that many thousand dollars 
will have to be refused during the year on account of the limited restric- 
tions. The plan of increasing their 8 > the purchase of bonds 
does not appeal to the majority of the foreign depositors. A very large 
amount of money is sent out of Providence every year by foreign money 
orders and through the forel nts of the different classes of for- 
eigners in this country, which might be held in this country if these 
foreigners were permitted to deposit their entire savings in a Govern- 
ment bank.” 

— — 


“Victor, N. I., December 6, 1915. 


„I certainly believe that this restriction should be taken off, so that 
a depositor could put in any amount he desired at any time. For not 
being allowed to do so the growth of the service is handicapped and the 
very object of the system is practically defeated. Now, for instance, 
only 3 this matter came up and we were obliged to turn away a 
would-be depositor. He came into the office and wanted to deposit $600, 
and when informed that we could not accept this amount he insisted, 
saying that he did not feel safe in putting it in any other bank. We 
tried to induce him to open an account and we would do the best we 
could for him, but he would not do this unless we would accept the 
whole amount, consequently we lost the business.” 


“ CONCORDIA, KANS., December 4, 1913. 
„Several of our depositors reached the $500 limit some months a 
and would gladly have continued to deposit had it been allowed— 
fact, one has been purchasing money orders as an investment with the 
meney which we could not receive in the postal sayings department. 
Only a few days ago a lady, whose husband was recently killed in the 
railroad yards at this place, asked permission to make a deposit, but 
would not do so when we were obliged to decline to accept an opening 
deposit of $1,000,” 


“ LITTLE ROCK, ARK., December 2, 1913. 


“Tt seems to me that N grmigpive terns service is seriously handi- 
capped by not being permit to receive larger deposits. ‘This office 
has on a number occasions been forced to refuse deposits on money 
from $1,000 to $7,000." 


“ BUTTE, MONT., November 22, 1913. 

“Tt is a conservative estimate when I say that during the first 60 
days upon the opening of the postal savings bank at this office that we 
turned down or refused ad gore in the aggregate of $150,000, due to the 
restrictions of the amount that a peog could deposit at one time or 
in one month, and at the present time there are many inquiries as to 
the possibility of those restrictions being removed, which, 2 judg- 
ment, would not only be a step in the right direction, but one that would 
be most popular with the laboring class of eee Had there been no 
restriction as to the amount that a person could deposit, since the open- 
of the Butte postal savings bank, instead of $410.595 on deposit in 

s bank at the present time, there would be at least 52,000,000.“ 


“ LEADVILLE, COLO., October 20, 1913. 
“Do away with the limit of deposit as soon eet as it injures 
all and helps no one. The depositor who has $500 in quits because he 
must. While he waits till he can apply for a bond he grows indifferent, 
his interest dies out, he doesn’t care, his habits change for the worse." 


“ LOUISVILLE, KY., November 8, 1913. 


“An Italian women, who had fallen heir to $5,000, offered the entire 
amount for deposit in the postal savings bank, but ‘on account of the 
limitation did not open an account. On the 6th instant a man offered 
$300 and did not open an account because he could not deposit it all.” 


“ New BRITAIN, CONN., November 8, 1913. 

“We have had several persons make application to deposit In excess 
of $100 at one time. We recently had a patron who had §200 which 
he wished to deposit for safekeeping, but he could de t but $100. 
The balance he kept at his home and a few days later his son stole the 
amount and cree = grande It is also an occasional happening that for- 
— Sct residents in this city receive money from Europe which they 

sh to deposit.” 

t ELWOOD, IND., November 12, 1913. 

“As stated above, our opa eens deposits in this office are about $20,000. 
It could have been $50, if it had not been for the limit monthly. To 
illustrate, within the past three weeks there have been at least eight 
people aie | to make large deposits. An old gentleman and his wife 
came to me with $1,100, and wanted to deposit it all. They were afraid 
to keep it at home. Yesterday a man wanted to deposit $400 to secure 
bonds in December, and we couldn't take it. Another man last week 
with $600. We have a foreign population of about 500 in this city, and 
while some of them are depositing in the post offige those having large 
amounts are compelled to secure drafts and place the money in New 
York banks conducted by Grecks or Italians.” 


“Monte Vista, COLO., November 11, 1913. 


„We had one instance where it lost us a deposit of $800 by one of the 
inmates of the soldiers home. We explained to him that we could take 
100 from him each montà and that then he could purchase a bond for 
500, and eventually would be able to have it all cared for. His remark 
was that that was too much ta 
his banker, but not with all that tro 


pe; that he wanted Uncle Sam to be 
uble to make the deposit,” : 
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“Coat CITY, ILL., November 11, 1913. 
“Several of our citizens, especially the fore born, desired to de- 
posit more than the statutory limit. Three Italians at different times 
lesired to make deposits—one was for $1,500, second for 81,300, and 
the third $1,000, and several others from $300 to $500—but was pro- 
hibited from accepting by the statutory limit.” 


“JOLIET, ILL., November 15, 1913. 
“This morning a foreigner wished to open an account with $400. 
Upon being informed that we could accept but $100 during a month he 
asked to be allowed to leave $200, and as we were unable to accommo- 
70 7400. in this request he purchased foreign money orders amounting 
5 ” 


Sr. PAUL, MINN., November 18, 1913. 


“At the St. Paul post office we had many applications from widows 
who desire to deposit their insurance money, ranging all the way from 
$300 to $2,000. Many others make application to deposit their savings, 
which are in hiding, runn all the way from $300 to $1,000 or more. 
There is no doubt that the deposits would greatly increase in this office 
if the limitation were remoyed, as it ought to be to conform to the 
Canadian limitations.” : 


“NILES, MICH., November 18, 1913. 


“I have in mind two cases where this limitation worked a hardship 
on the depositor and on the bank. A citizen of this place had, for 
fact i invested $700 in money orders. These he afterwards 
turned in for a 5 warrant, and he wanted to deposit the amount 
in our bank. We could only take sp 5 but to deposit that amount he 
would have had to cash the warrant for $700 and would have had $600 
in cash on his hands—just what he wanted to avoid.” 


“ Boston, MASS., November 14, 1913. 


“If the limitation were removed or the maximum increased consider- 
ably, with no monthly restriction, experience causes me to believe that 
amounts of considerable magnitude which are being sent to Italy for 
deposit with that postal administration would be intrusted to the 
domestice service.” 


“SALEM, Mass., November , 1913. 


“An Italian desired to open, a pea savings account and deposit 
$900. * + è This is only 1 of some 15 or more instances where 
this office has had to refuse deposits in excess of the limitations.” 


“ CoLQuET, MINN., November 15, 1913. 


“Men in this part of the State of Minnesota who work all winter in 
the woods and return to town in the spring wish to leave their whole 
winter's earnings and return to the log drive. Have known of an 
incidence where a larger amount was refused at our office, and the indi- 
vidual lost same on a drunk and had to draw out to get him out of 
trouble. It is hard to build up a business when one is compelled to 
turn men away who are willing to give you business,” 


“ Kansas CITY, MO., November 13, 1913. 


“Will say that about 10 per cent of our depositors tender as an 
Initial deposit an amount in excess of $100. At least 50 per cent of 
this number refused to make any deposit at all. Our tellers say that 
an average of three would-be depositors a day go away with from 
three to five hundred dollars, for the reason that they refuse to make 
two, three, or four trips to the post office, entailing loss of time, street- 
ear fare, and other inconvenience. Yesterday a cook tendered $360. 
He said he was afraid of the banks, so left $100, and the other $260 


this a man pushed $500 in the teller's window. When $400 was given 
back to him with the explanation of the law, he became angry and de- 
manded the other $100. These cases are typical of what occurring 


“Dupois, PA., August 20, 1913. 


“During the second month of operation we were offered nearly 
$20,000 in excess of the amount that we could accept, and it has been 
a frequent occurrence ever since. In the past month we have been 
offered over $5,000 by foreigners that could not be accepted on account 
of this provision.” 


“ SHELBYVILLE, Kr., August 21, 1913. 


“Mr. e (clerk in charge) tells me that the atest drawback 
to the postal savings here is that no one is allowed to deposit more than 
$100 per month. He has had a good many persons come to him to 
deposit from $200 to $1,500 at one time, One hundred dollars being 
the limit per month, they declined to make a deposit, saying it wou! 
take too long to get their money on deposit.” 


“ CHATTANOOGA, TENN., August 29, 1913. 


“From the experience of this office, I feel sure that if the postal 
savings regulation could be so amended as to increase the limit on 
deposits from $100 to $500 a month, we could reasonably expect our 
deposits to be doubled.” 

** PORTLAND, OREG., August 22, 1913. 


“We have now over 6,000 depositors, of whom about 350 have 
reached the $500 limit and according to the law as it now stands are 
not permitted to make further deposits, although many of them have 
bitterly complained at this restriction. We do not doubt but that every- 
one who has reached the $500 limit would increase his deposits were 
he permitted to do so. Some individual customers have brought as 
high as $4,500 to deposit and many have brought from $1,909 to $2,000. 
Many foreigners who find that it takes five months to get $500 into 
the postal savings bank make an initial deposit of $100 and buy inter- 
national money orders, shipping the balance out of this country. Yet 
at the same time a great many short-sighted bankers are opposed to the 
postal savings,” 


“ Conocton, N. Y., November 21, 1913. 
“I have a depositor now that is putting in $100 each month and 
would like to d. it about $1,500. This is money that she received 
for property sold, and she 1 not deposit it in any except a postal 
savings bank, and this also is in hiding and out of circulation, and I 


gan see no good reason why these restrictions should be placed on 
depositors.” 


“CAMDEN, N. J., November 25, 1913. 
“The $100 monthly and $500 total limit is without doubt one of the 
greatest handicaps the bank has to contend with. Among the many in- 
stances illustrative of its 1 was a Norwegian who came from 
one of the country villages about 15 miles from here to deposit $2,100. 
When informed we could receive but 2 he refused to open an ac- 
20.000 55 Many other examples could cited ranging from 8250 to 
„000. 


“ CLINTON, OKLA., November 18, 1913. 


“I think the service would be more satisfactory to the public if re- 
strictions as to amounts that may be deposited were removed. 
patron just recently tendered $600 to this office, and because we could 
only accept $100 he refused to make any deposit.” 


“ BUFFALO, N. Y., November 25, 1913. 

“A serious handicap to the growth of that branch of the service is 
the statutory restriction on the amount of postal savings deposits that 
may be accepted from one ö in a calendar month and 
500 in all. There is a large foreign-born population in this city, and, 

have no doubt, there is a large amount of money hidden avay in 
homes that would now be in circulation if the restrictions were in a 
measure removed. Very frequently large amounts are offered here for 
— and, when the matter is explained, they occasionally make the 
$100 deposit; more frequently they leave the office without making any 
deposit. They can not understand why the Government should encour- 
age thrift up to a certain limit only and then refuse to accept deposits 
beyond that amount.” 


“ANADARKO, OKLA., November 26, 1913. 


“I beg to state that this office has been sadly handicapped during the 
past six months owing to the restriction on amount of deposit, I now 
recall the following applications to deposit larger amounts: One of 
$3,000, one of $2,000, one of $2,500, one just this morning of $350, 
the would-be depositor stating that he would probably have $600 or 

per month to deposit. e above ayonana are probably due 
in part to the failure of one of the leading banks of the city.” 


“New York, N. X., October $, 1913. 
“Mr. JOSEPH ELLIOTT, Jr., 


Superintendent Money Order Service. 


“The Italians are a peculiar people, in so far as money is concerned, 
They hoard it until they accumulate a large sum and then they buy 
international money orders with it. payable to the Cassiere Centrale Mo 
Poste e Telegrafi, Roma, Italy. They generally come to this office on rainy 
days, when they are Idle. course they do not all come here, because, 
as previously stated, the east side bankers ta deal of their 
money on account of their attractive fees. y number of them 
deposit up to the limit, namely, $100 per month; but most of them come 
here with wads of bills, stuffed in their bosoms, containing from $500 
to $3,000, to send to that bank to be placed to their credit. About three 
months ago two Italians came to this office with a bundle of bills of 
various denominations, amounting to $3,600, which they wanted to send 
to the savings bank in Rome. The bills were so soiled and faded that 
the cashier thought some of them were counterfeits, but on close inspec- 
tion were found to be genuine, The men were asked how the bills be- 
came so faded and dead looking; they replied that they had kept thein 
buried in the ground, On another occasion a man with domestic money 
orders amounting to several hundred dollars wanted to cash them and to 
deposit their total in our postal savings depository. He was told that 
we could only take $100 in ain one calendar month, and that the limit 
was $500. e said it was his practice to save up until he got $50 
and then bought a money order for this amount. e had quite a num- 
ber of them, and, as he wanted to deposit the whole amount, he sent it 
to the sayings bank at Rome.” 


“New RICHMOND, WIS., November 27, 1913. 


“The limit of $100 deposits in_a calendar month and $500 in all 
should be bed all means removed. We can see no good or useful Lg pee 
served by the restrictions, and it has on several occasions prevented us 
from accepting deposits of larger sums that have been offered. Not long 
since a prospective depositor wanted to start an account with $1,200. 
He was informed of the regulations. It was also suggested that he 
might open separate accounts in the names of his children or relatives, 
but it turned out that he was a single man and he had no near relatives 
in this country. He took the money away, and it was his intention, so 
he stated, to buy a draft and send the money to Norway, to be banked 
in his native town.” 


“The postal savings system is a balance wheel in times of financial 
disturbances and can be made a much more effective agency in this 
respect by removing the restrictions now placed on deposits. A few 
illustrations on the point follow: 

“On July 31 postal savings ae at Youngstown, Olio, were 
$13,556. The average monthly receipts for the preceding three months 
had been less than $800. On August 5 the receipts for the day jumped 
to $8,526, and in the nine days 3 August 15 they were $11,958, 
as compared with a little over $13, taken in during the preceding 
two years. This sudden Increase was due to a two days’ run on the 
local bank. The following is from the postmaster’s letter dated Au- 

st 8: 
cc These foreigners brought from po to $1,400 each for postal sav- 
ings, and when told they could deposit but 5100 in any one month they, 
some of them, bought money orders on forelgn countries, in amount 
$10,000, in three days. * We turned away close to $30,000 in 
real cash because of postal sirup rules on deposits.’ 

“ Ironwood, Mich., with about 12,000 population, was made a savin 
depository in May, 1911. A bank failure occurred there in June, 1912. 
The postal sayings at Ironwood now regate nearly $150,000, a larger 
amount than many cities accumulate of ten times the population, 


* 


“On. October 20, 1913, a bank, failed at 8 and during 
the month there was a net pain in deposits of $3,3 and în November 
there was a net gain of $14,749, as oe a gain of $163 in September, 


two da 
$150, one Canadian with $300, one Greek with $200, and one Greek 
with $1,400, all for deposit. 
been refused for 


restrictions covering monthly deposits.’ 

On June 30 fal savings deposits at MeKeesport, Pu., were $12,402, 
On July 7 a bank in that city was closed temporarily on account of its 
close affiliation with a . bank which failed that day. The 
amount on deposit at the end of July was $20,398; August, $29,145; 
September, $36,705 ; October, $43,248. 

“The First-Second National Bank of Pittin, Pa., was closed on 
July 7, 1913. The postal savings receipts for the week beginning on 
the day of the failure were $19,624, a larger sum than had been pel and 
ited in an entire month. The postmaster, in commenting on the situa- 


many of the depositors wanted to leave large sums, 
from $1,000 to $9,000. Some persons who came to the office when the; 
learned that only $100 could be accepted cid not open an account. 
While no record was kept of the amount offered and refused, there is 
no doubt but what the aggregate was In excess of $100,000.’ 

“Tle again wrote the Post Office Department on November 26, in 


par 1 rt that the I saving system in Pittsburgh is no 
ue repo a e sa 
b y either the people or this 


longer an experiment, nor is it e 


ofice. From the date of its organization here on September 9, 1911, 
to July 5, 1913, the total deposits were $124,271, Yesterda the total 
was $400,310, a gain of $266,039 from July 5 to November 


This increase begun with the closing of the First-Second National 
Bank. The large amount of local advertising given the postal savings 
system in connection with this closing brought as patrons many persons 
in no way connected with the First-Second Na onal Bank, many of 
them who had never before had a deposit. 

“syf the limit of deposit was taken. off, this office would have 

2.000,000 on deposit in six months. Every day sums in excess of 

100 Are offered, and almost every day patrons who have reached the 
maximum for one month attempt to make additional deposits. To-day 
three persons tried to deposit $500 each. One of them was induced to 
open an account at $100, the other two would not deposit anything when 
not permitted to deposit all of it. Yesterday a woman appeared with 
$2,000, and it was with difficulty that she was induced to take it away 
with her. These are daily occurrences.’ 

“4 yun on the United States Trust Co. in Washington, D. C., began 
about noon on November 21. ‘The newspapers next morning announced 
that the company had been taken over by the Munsey Trust Co. and 
that full protection to depositors was insured. The run continued, 
however, until noon, the closing hour. During the six 50 rior to 
the run 30 postal savings accounts were opened in the ashington 
post office and $3,413 was received. In five days after the run 147 
accounts were opened and $15.650 was received, and during this period 
$24.261 was rejected on account of the monthly limitation. 

“The panie-stricken depositor who withdraws his savings from a 
bank and entrusts them with the postmaster does not thereby deprive 
the business public of the use of his money when it may be needed most, 
as it is immediately turned over to the local banks— nentlx to the 
very baek from which it was hastily withdrawn. An alarmed pubiic 
can not be prevented from making withdrawals, and the more latitude 
the Post Office Department has in accepting their funds the more 
effective service it can render in averting financinl! stringencies.” 

Mr: MOON. Now, Mr. Speaker, I will yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox]. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I was not one of those who was en- 
thusiastically in favor of the bill when it originally became a 
law, but as the chairman of this important committee has well 
said that it is now a part of the postal system of this country 
and if it requires legislation now to make it self-sustaining, 
I am in favor of that legislation. There is no question on 
earth but that down to this good hour the system has been run 
at a loss; that is to say, at a loss as a banker would run his 
banking business, as a banker would balance his books every 
night. But you must take into consideration the fact that a 
system of this kind has been of advantage to the country in 
bringing more money into circulation, and the fact that there 
is no way on earth whereby you can get at all the benefits that 
come as a result of this legislation. 

It strikes me, Mr. Speaker, that there is a way out of it to 
make this business self-sustaining. If I remember, the law 
cresting the postal savings bank system provides that the banks 
should pay not less than 23 per cent interest on the deposits. 
Now, I know of no good reason on earth why bankers should 
not pay at least 3 per cent on these deposits. I endeavored to 
‘ascertain from the Post Office Department what effect it would 
Imve on the balance of profit and loss in the event that the 
Government had charged 3 per cent instead of 24 per cent, and 
I was unable to get these figures. 

Mr. MOON. Will the gentleman from Indiana yield? 

Mr, COX. With pleasure. 

Mr. MOON. The gentleman is right, the rate of interest is 
21 per cent. . 

Mr. COX. Under the present law? 

Mr. MOON. Under the present law. The trustees managing 
this institution have a right to increase the rate of interest 
above 24 per cent. That department is contemplating, as I am 
advised a possible increase of the rate of interest as one of 
the means by which to remove this deficit along this line, but 
the situation is such in reference to this matter that it is not 
deemed advisable to press the department by any legislation to 
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order this rate of interest increased. A readjustment of this 
system is going on, and probably it is not wise for Congress to 
undertake to legislate in regard to it now. 

Mr. COX. I qnite agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman from Indiana yield for 
à question? 

Mr. COX. Certainly. 

Mr. GARNER. If I understand the chairman, his intimation 
was as to what the department was doing; that it was under- 
taking to make the business self-sustaining. 

Mr. MOON. Self-sustaining. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, the chairman of the committee has 
well said that under the original act establishing the postal 
savings-bank system the authorities have power to increase the 
rate of interest. I quite agree with him as to the wisdom of 
Congress at this time not undertaking to compel the department 
to increase the rate of interest, But, Mr. Speaker, trust com- 
panies all over the United States are to-day paying 3 per cent 
interest on daily deposits, checking accounts; and so forth, and 
why should not the bankers pay 3 per cent interest on this? 

Mr. MADDEN, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Did the gentleman state that banks. were 
paying 3 per cent interest on checking deposits? 

Mr. COX. I said the trust companies. 

Mr. MADDEN. On checking accounts the average rate of 
interest paid is 2 per cent on all above $1,000, and if you have 
less than $200 they charge you $1 a month for keeping the 
account. 

Mr. COX. I will say to the gentleman that I never did any 
business with a trust company. They advertise that they are 
paying 8 per cent interest on daily checking balances. As I 
said a moment ago, no hardship is placed on the bank, because 
practically all of them already have on deposit the character of 
bonds which the Postal Department exacts in order that they 
may secure postal-savings deposits, and I believe if the Postal De- 
partment would require a 3 per cent interest we would soon 
or a return sufficient to make this institution a paying institu- 

on. 

ee e The time of the gentleman from Indiana has 
expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, T will ask the Chair to notify 
me when I have occupied 10 minutes. 

In no country where the postal savings system is inaugu- 
rated were such restrictions placed on the system as under our 
existing law. As the letter just read to the House containing 
an excerpt from the report of the Senate committee confirms, 
it was the manifest purpose to discourage the deposit of sav- 
ings funds in these postal savings banks. In no other country 
is so low a rate of interest as 2 per cent paid to postal savings 
bank depositors. It is fo the shame of this Government that 
we pay the lowest interest rate to these poor depositors who 
avail themselves of these depositories because of lack of faith 
in our existing banking institutions. Even Italy pays more. 
France and Great Britain pay 23 per cent and Canada pays 3 
per cent. Not only was this system discouraged with the low 
rate of interest paid on these deposits, but it was wet-blanketed 
in the restriction as to the amount that depositors could: put 
into the banks, not to exceed $100 in any one calendar month 
and not to exceed $500 at any one time. The purpose of this 
bill is to lift that restriction as to the amount of deposits, 
enabling anyone to deposit as much as he desires, with deposits 
in excess of $1,000 drawing no interest whatsoever. There 
were few in the Post Office Committee when this system was 
originally inaugurated who favored the very amendment we 
have under consideration to-day. For my part I ean not under- 
stand why we should withhold the payment of interest on 
deposits in excess of $1,000. If it is proper to pay interest at 
all, what argument can we advance against paying it on the 
entire deposit? It is true that in some countries a limit is 
placed on the amount on which interest will be paid, but in 
Canada, where the amount is $3,000, the average deposits run 
up to as high as $290 per depositor, whereas in this country the 
average deposit is only $102. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr, Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Certainly. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Will the gentleman tell us 
how the interest is allowed? Does the money have to remain 
any length of time before it begins to draw interest? 

Mr. STAFFORD. In this country, as in very few others, we 
allow interest provided-only that the deposit has remained a 
full year, and more than one-half of all of the accounts in the 
postal savings bank are withdrawn during the course of the 
year. In this past fiscal year there were $41,000,000 of deposits 
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and $28,000,000 were withdrawn. And it has been the rule with 
these deposits that only one-half of them are left the full period 
to draw interest. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD, Certainly. 

Mr. BARTHOLDT. That if a deposit has been in the hands 
of the Government for 11 months, no interest is paid on it 
at all. 

Mr. STAFFORD. No interest is paid whatever, whereas, as 
the gentleman well knows, there are many instances of private 
savings banks where, if the deposits are on deposit for three 
months, the depositor receives interest. The usual rule is six 
months. But, seemingly, the Government does everything pos- 
sible to discourage investment on funds of the poor in these safe 
depositories, 

Considerable emphasis during the discussion has been laid on 
the expense of this system, that it does not pay; but if the de- 
partment would exercise the discretion that it has under exising 
law and charge the banks the same rate of interest which the 
banks pay to the ordinary depositor for savings funds, it would 
in a short time equal and exceed the expenses of administration. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox] says that at the rate 
of 3 per cent he is unable to ascertain how much more would 
result. I have here a computation that shows that there would 
be $133,600 additional profit paid to the Government if the 
money were loaned at 8 per cent instead of 24 per cent. One 
of the great faults with the existing system, which has led to 
these enormous expenditures, is that they have been estab- 
lished too recklessly. As I said the other day, they were estab- 
lished at every cross-road post office, so that among the 4,000 
fourth-class post offices In the country designated as savings 
depositories there are 3,000 of them that have no deposits or 
deposits of only $1. I direct the attention of the House to the 
report of the Postmaster General, House Document No. 359, 
just printed, and if you will turn to the record of the deposits in 
the various offices in the different States—North Carolina, Wis- 
consin, Iowa, and some others—you will find in nearly one-half 
the offices where postal-savings banks have been established that 
there are no deposits at all or in a large number there is a mere 
deposit of $1. Now, it was never intended by the supporters 
of this proposed system that we should continue these offices 
at great expense where there was no business to warrant their 
establishment. The returns show that the expense last year 
chargeable directly to the establishment of this service was 
$206,724. If these minor offices should be discontinued and the 
expense connected with the administration. of those offices elimi- 
pated and a little additional interest paid on deposits by the 
banks, say, from 24 to 8 per cent, there would be no question but 
what there would be a proper showing on the right side of the 
ledger account. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Was not a bill passed a few 
days ago proposing to discontinue the compensation to post- 
masters in these 4,000 fourth-class offices the gentleman de- 
scribes? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Now, I would like to ask the 
gentleman if he has any statistics as to what per cent of money 
deposited in savings banks is drawn out before they begin to 
draw interest as compared with the deposits in the postal say- 
ings banks. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, that you could not estimate definitely. 
For example, these figures that have been returned in this 
voluminous report of the Postmaster General show that the 
postal savings bank system has not been availed of to any 
great extent in those cities and communities where people have 
faith in existing savings institutions. The savings have in- 
creased largely in those centers of foreign population such as 
my home city, and Detroit, Indianapolis, and New York. In 
Philadelphia, where the first savings bank in the history of the 
Nation was established, in 1816, and where the people have had 
such firm confidence in the security of those institutions that 
they have not availed themselves of the postal sayings bank 
system. In those old established institutious like the Phila- 
delphia Savings Fund or the Western Savings Fund of Phila- 
delphia, the people rarely withdraw their accounts until they 
can obtain the six months computation of interest. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Do the banks pay interest on 
these posta! deposits? That is, after they are deposited in the 
postal savings bank then I understand they are put in local 
banks. Do they pay interest, and if so to what extent? 

Mr. STAFFORD. The Government receives interest on the 
average yearly deposit at the rate of 2} per cent. The law 


Says the bank receiving these deposits shall pay not Jess than 


24 per cent, and the department has authority to charge a 
higher rate. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Has the Government paid out 
more interest on deposits than it has received from deposits in 
the bank? 

Mr. STAFFORD. It has not; but the cost of administration 
has been greater than the interest received from the banks after 
deducting the interest paid the depositors. How much time 
have I used, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has used 10 minutes exactly. 

Mr, HAMILTON of Michigan. Will the gentleman permit a 
question? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Certainly. 

Mr, HAMILTON of Michigan. What are the principal addi- 
tional costs of administration? The gentleman has referred to 
the cost of administration. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is an extra cost of administration 
oceasioned by the clerical force; the administration of this 
branch of the service is placed at $388,000—a very extravagant 
estimate. In the opinion of many of us we think it should be 
reduced nearly one-half. In conclusion, I wish to say this sys- 
tem is here to stay, and there is no reason why it should not be a 
paying institution. The department officials have stated they 
have in the department here a sufficient clerical force to handle 
twice the amounts of deposits without increasing that force. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Have we increased the clerical 
force on the average in the third-class post offices where this 
system has been in force? 

Mr. STAFFORD. In third-class post offices there are no 
clerks—— 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. I beg the gentleman's pardon, 
I meant second class. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In the second-c'ass offices the clerks per- 
form this work in conjunction with their other duties. Only in 
the larger first-class offices, like New York, Chicago, Milwaukee. 
Detroit, San Francisco, is additional clerical force occasioned 
by the establishment of this system. I now yield, Mr. Speaker, 
five minutes to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen], and 
I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, this law was primarily enacted 
not with the expectation of making a lot of money out of it but 
for the purpose of creating a higher spirit of patriotism in the 
American people. It was enacted for the purpose of taking 
money out of hiding and pntting it into circulation. It was en- 
acted to accommodate a class of people in our citizenship who 
were not in the habit of dealing with tanks and who had con- 
fidence in the Government. It was enacted to obviate the possi- 
bility of loss to depositors in private banks that were not under 
legal control, as had been the case in many instances in every 
great State in the Union. I was one of the men who was en- 
thusiastically for the law long before it was enacted, and while 
it was being enacted, and when it was enacted. I believed then, 
as I believe now, that it was one of the most beneficent pieces of 
legislation enacted by the Congress of the United States. I was 
one of the men who was opposed then to a limitation of the 
amount to be deposited in any one month or at any time, but a 
lot of other men did not agree with my opinion. They believed 
we ought to have a limit placed on the amount that any one 
man would deposit. They feared it might interfere with the 
banking system of the country. I had no such fear. It has been 
shown beyond any question of doubt that a good deal more 
money would be on deposit in the postal savings bank if there 
were no limit placed on the amount that could be deposited by 
any one person. 

I congratulate the Postmaster General on the fact that he has 
discovered the means by which this institution can be popular- 
ized, and I am glad that he has recommended the lifting of the 
limit of the amount that can be placed on deposit. I believe the 
institution can not only be made self-sustaining, but that it can 
be made a profitable arm of the Goyernment of the United 
States. 

I believe when you encourage men that will not place their 
money on deposit in banks to deposit it with the Government 
of the United States you encourage them in thrift; that you en- 
courage them in frugality; that you encourage them in the habit 
of saving and in the habit of investment; and when a man has 
deposited money for a time, who has never deposited before in 
one of these institutions, he learns the habit of dealing with 
money, and he learns to take that money from deposit in the 
postal savings bank and buy an American bond, and when he 
buys that bond he becomes a closer observer of how the Gov- 
ernment of the United States is conducted. He becomes a better 
citizen, he becomes more patriotic, and he is an interested ob- 
server of events that take place in the Congress of the United 
States from day to day. 
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There can be no question about the advisability of the enact- 
ment of the bill proposed by this committee, and I feel quite 
sure that if the law which we propose be enacted, and the limit 
of the deposits be taken off, that within the next year we will 
not only have $33,000,000 on deposit, but we will haye $75,000,000 
and more on deposit, and the difference between the present 
deposits and the amount that I have named will come from the 
stockings and the bootlegs and the stoyepipes, and other places 
of hiding in the United States and go into the circulation of 
the commercial life of the country, and thus aid in the increase 
of prosperity of our people. 

You can not do too much to encourage the class of people that 
we are endeavoring to help by the enactment of such a law. 
I am glad, and I congratulate, as I said before, the Postmaster 
General on having recommended to the Congress the lifting of 
the limit of the amount that to-day can be deposited by any one 
individual in the postal sayings banks of the Nation. Why, 
the mere fact of the existence of the postal savings bank is an 
insurance policy against danger in any community. 

For example, in the case of the United States Trust Co. a 
few days ago, when we had a run, a great many of the people 
who drew their money from the United States Trust Co. offered 
to deposit it with the post-office authorities right here in Wash- 
ington. What would have become of that if it had been depos- 
ited with the post-office authorities? It would have gone back 
into the commercial life of the Nation by being redeposited in 
the banks. So as a matter of fact, if people withdraw their 
money from the banks and place it with the Government, the 
Government can again redeposit that money with the banks and 
thus establish the condition that ought to have prevailed before 
the want of confidence arose that induced the people to draw 
their money from the banks. This bill will, without doubt, not 
only make for the certainty of the operation of this postal 
savings bank institution along lines that will not only prevent 
loss, but will just as certainly show in the next report of the 
Postmaster General a profit to the credit of the account of the 
postal savings bank under the direction of the Post Office De- 


partment. [Applause.] 
Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, how much time haye I re- 
maining? 


The SPEAKER. Four minutes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I yield the balance of my time to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. ADATE]. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I do not rise to oppose the bill 
offered by the chairman of the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads, but I do rise to state that when postal savings bank 
legislation was passed a few years ago I doubted at that time 
the wisdom of the legislation. Although I voted for it at the 
time, I did not believe then any large amount of money would 
be deposited in these banks, and time has demonstrated the fact 
that I was right. I do not believe that if you raise the limit 
the amount deposited in these banks will be increased to any 
great extent. 

The foreigners, for instance, in the great cities whom you 
might say have deposited the bulk of the $30,000,000 in these 
banks are not concerned as to whether or not it has been a 
losing proposition for this Government. I believe you have 
gotten in these banks now practically all the money you will 
get, no matter whether you raise the limit or not. 

Then as to the contention that was made a few moments 
ago by my good friend from Indiana [Mr. Cox] that the way to 
make this business self-supporting is to increase the interest 
charge to the banks, let me say to you now and here, speaking 
as one who has had some experience in the banking business, 
that when you undertake to raise the interest to 3 per cent 
the banks of the country will not want the deposits. Just bear 
this in mind, that there is a big difference between your going 
into a bank as an individual and depositing $10,000 and re- 
ceiving 8 per cent interest on it and the Government depositing 
a like amount. The bank can well afford to pay you 3 per 
cent interest. It may be able to pay you 4 per cent interest, 
But when this Government deposits $10,000 in a local bank, 
that bank must invest a like amount of money in 4 per cent 
bonds, or in bonds upon which it may realize 4 per cent inter- 
est, and put up such bonds as security for the Government 
deposit. So you can readily understand that when a bank 
is required to invest a like amount of money in 4 per cent 
bonds there is no profit in the transaction. In my judgment, 
whenever the department attempts to raise the rate of interest 
it will find no banks in the country, except those in the extreme 
West, will accept it. 

Already there are banks which refuse to accept these deposits 
at 21 per cent. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. ADAIR. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is the gentleman acquainted with the 
fact that the average rate of interest on deposits in New York 
City is more than 3 per cent, something more nearly 4 per 
cent on the average? 

Mr. ADAIR. That may be true; but they can take that 
money and loan it on real estate and realize 5 per cent or, 6 per 
cent on it. But if you are required to take out of a bank a 
like amount and invest it in 4 per cent bonds, any man who can 
add 2 and 2 together can understand that there is no profit 
to the bank in accepting the deposit. 

I do not believe, Mr. Speaker, that this bill will materially 
increase the deposits in these banks. I did not believe at the 
time that there was any real necessity for these banks, and time 
has demonstrated, as I said before, that they have been a losing 
proposition, But I shall not oppose this bill. We have these 
banks. They are here, and they must be operated, whether 
they lose money to the Government or not, and I am perfectly 
willing that the limit shall be raised in order, if possible, that 
the banks may get enough business to be self-supporting. But 
you can rest assured they will never get it by raising the 
interest rate. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. All time has expired, and the question is on the 
motion to discharge the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union from the further consideration of this bill, to 
suspend the rules, and pass the bill, 

The question was taken; and, two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof, the rules were suspended and the bill was passed. 


TRANSPORTATION OF MAIL BY AEROPLANES. 


Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move to discharge the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union from the 
further consideration of the bill H. R. 3393, to suspend the rules, 
and pass the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 3393) to authorize the carrying of mail by aeroplane 
or by any other similar device. 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Postmaster General is hereby authorized 
to enter into contracts for carrying the mail by aeroplane or by any 
other similar device when in his opinion the efficiency, dispatch, or 
general interest of the service will be promoted thereby, and when he 
deems it advisable may advertise for proposals therefor. 

The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. MANN. I demand a second. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois demands a 
second. 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that a 
second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that a second be considered as ordered. Is 
there objection? ` 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina has 20 
minutes and the gentleman from Illinois 20 minutes. 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, in the recommendations made to 
Congress this year by the Postmaster General was one asking 
for an appropriation of $50,000 to make a trial, or an experi- 
ment, in carrying mails by aeroplane service. I can assure the 
House that no more than that is expected this year and no 
more than that amount will be appropriated. I think I can 
promise that. > 

Of course, this is a service that will never become general in 
the conduct of the Post Office Department, but there are sec- 
tions of this country where, in the opinion of many people who 
are well informed, such a service can be undertaken and thereby 
the efficiency of the Post Office Department added to, and first- 
class mail, at least, transported economically in the manner pro- 
vided in this bill. There are arid sections of the country. It is 
also claimed that at certain seasons of the year the mails can be 
carried expeditiously and probably economically in parts of the 
Territory of Alaska in this way—not in all parts of that Terri- 
tory, but in certain parts. There is, I belleve, one case where 
from a point in the State of Idaho to a point in the State of 
Nevada mails are now transported by mule trains a distance of 
something like 700 miles, that being the shortest practicable 
trail, because of mountains, canyons, and obstructions of that 
character, whereas, as the crow flies the distance is only about 
100 miles or a little more. In other words, instead of carrying 
the mail 700 miles by mule train, an aeroplane would make the 
trip in two hours and return the same day, giving both dispatch 
and return of mail. 

As I stated before, it is not expected or intended that this 
service shall become general; but in a great country like this, 
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with a vast area such as the United States has, it is entirely 
within the bounds of reason to. suppose, and it is a fact, that 
there are certain sections of the country where the star-route 
service is poor; service lacking in efficiency and economy. The 
purpose of this bill is to try out the aeroplane service in such 
localities. If it proves a. failure, then no further steps will be 
taken in this respect; but if it is a success, then we will have 
an actual demonstration, we will have facts, we will have some- 
thing on which to base our actions in the future. 

While the United States was the pioneer in aeroplane devel- 
opment, while the Wright brothers were the first to fly a 
heavier-than-air machine, yet the United States is not keeping 
up with the progress of other nations, So far as I know, the 
French people are now ahead. They have made the greatest 
progress, and I believe a flight of 500 miles has been made 
across the widest part of the Mediterranean Sea. Not only that, 
but they are using the aeroplane service for transporting mails. 
in the Desert of Sahara, which, as we all know, is an avid region 

like some sections we have in the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a short explanation of the bill, and I 
think we ought to try out this proposition. It will not be a 
waste of money. It will be money well spent. I hope that the 
bill will go through without opposition. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr: FENLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Do you provide also for parcel post by aero- 
plane? 

Mr. FINLEY. That is not mentioned in the bill, but I take 
it the Postmaster General, in. the exercise of his discretion, if 
he finds it feasible to carry small parcels, will include them. 

Mr. HAMLIN. He would have to carry them up to 50 pounds 
weight, would he not? 

Mr. FINLEY. No; not at all. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Would it necessitate a special mail agent or 
clerk to go with the machine? 

Mr. FINLEY. I think it would necessitate the employment 
of some one who was an expert in navigating the air. 

Mr. HAMLIN. As a matter of fact the gentleman does not 
believe the scheme is at all feasible, does he? 

Mr. FINLEY. Well, yes; in some localities I think it is. 
I have stated that the service will never be general; but in the 
arid regions, and in parts of Alaska, and in places like the one 
I have mentioned, where the distance traveled is now 700 miles 
and the air-line distance is only 100 miles, it may very well be 
tried; and there may be places in the State of Missouri. I do 
not know about that. 

Mr. HAMLIN. In the place the gentleman speaks of there 
are not 700 people in the whole TOO miles, are there? Seriously 
speaking, if this law should be placed on the statute books, 
would we not simply fool away a whole lot of money for no good 
purpose? 

Mr. FINLEY. I do not think so. I think this $50,000 will 
be well spent, and I think the gentleman will change his mind 
if he will read the recommendation of the Postmaster General 
and the hearings before the Post Office Committee. 

Mr. HAMLIN. Of course, I cam understand that the Post 
Office Department would like the authority to do all these 
things and to try all these experiments. but I think my opinion 
is not far different from that of the gentleman when I say I 
believe it would be an expenditure of a good deal of money for 
no real benefit. 

Mr. FINLEY. That same argument has been made in every 
instance where a new departure has been made in the postal 
service. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINLEY. With pleasure. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. The gentleman from South 
Carolina ts an expert in aerial transportation, and I want to ask 
the gentleman if there are any places now where the mails are 
being carried by aeroplanes? 

Mr. FINLEX. The French have a partial service, not a com- 
plete one, in some sections in the dominion of France. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Can the gentleman state what 
the service is and between what places? 

Mr. FINLEY. In the Desert of Sahara, North Africa. I do 
not think the service is complete, but mail is carried by aero- 
plane. 

Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan. Tt is safer than by camel? 

Mr. FINLEY. I would not pass judgment on that, although 


I should say that between the kick of a camel and a fall from 
an aeroplane there would not be mueh difference in the result. 
Mr. SWITZER. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. FINLEY. Yes. 


Mr. SWITZER. Does the gentleman think it would obviate 
the construction of railroads in Alaska? , 

Mr. FINLEY. E want to say to the gentleman that I under 
stand that we will come to that bridge a little later, and L 
have not my bridge shoes on now as to that proposition. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman from South 
Carolina yield? 

Mr. FINLEY. I will 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. I understand this proposition 
is to keep pace with the times? 

Mr. FINLEY. That is one reason. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Along with the spineless cactus, 
the motherless chicken, the seedless raisin, the wireless teleg- 
raphy you want a trackless travel? [Laughter.] 

Mr. FINLEY. A way through the air. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I am a friend to aviation, as is. 
also the author of this bill, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Smarr}. I believe that we two have been heard on the subject 
oftener than anybody else in the House. I had the honor to 
first offer the amendment which went into the Army appro- 
priation bill providing for the purchase of a number of airships, 
There is now on the calendar, just reported from the Committee 
on Military Affairs, a bill to create an aviation division in the 
Signal Corps of the Army, with 60: officers to be attached to it 
and a number of enlisted men. 

In addition. to this considerable expenditure which we will 
make in the Army for aviation, experimental in the main prob- 
ably, teaching officers and enlisted men how to manage air- 
ships, we are spending quite a sum of money for aerial naviga- 
tion in the Navy; not enough, in my judgment, in either casei 

There has been talk of some kind of a laboratory to be con- 
structed by the Government, either under the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution or under some other branch of the Government service. 
I believe in all these things. I am perfectly willing, as far as. I 
am concerned, to spend a considerable amount of money in 
experimenting with air navigation; but what will come out of 
this that is good I fail to see. The gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. FINLEY], for many years one of the able and distin- 
guished members of the Committee on Post Offices, suggests that 
there is a place out in Idaho where you can fly across the tops 
of the mountains and save 600 miles, stating that if you fly as a 
crow flies—and the fact is a crow can not fly there at all, and 
neither can the airship—it would be but 100 miles. Nobody has 
ever tried to fly over mountains that high, and they will not for 
a long time to come, 

If it were practicable to fly over these mountains and save 
650: out of 750 miles, it would be easy to construct a road there. 
The other case mentioned by the distinguished gentleman where 
you could use an aeroplane for carrying the mails fs up in 
Alaska, where they can save about the same amount of space. 
One has, indeed, yet to discover a method by which a man flies 
an airship at night with the thermometer at 70° below zero. 
There is no way of housing the man in to protect him, 

Mr. SHARP. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. MANN. Yes. 

Mr. SHARP. Does not the gentleman from Illinois know that 
all through the summer months in Alaska, instead of flying by 
night, we have 20 hours of daylight? 

Mr. MANN. I hope the gentleman from Ohio will not inter- 
rupt me to ask such a foolish question. 

Mr. SHARP. Then he does not have to fly by night. 

Mr. MANN. You have to fly at night a part of the year, and 
you can not make a contract there or anywhere else for carry- 
ing the mail during one-half of the year, the hard half, by dog 
team and then let the airship take it during the easy period, 
even if that were practicable, which I doubt. Yet that was the 
proposition. It will not do any good as an experiment. But 
what might it do? Here is an unlimited authority for the Post 
Office Department to let contracts for the carrying of mail by 
aeroplane. 

The gentleman from Séuth Carolina [Mr. FINLEY] said he 
could promise there would be only $50,000 appropriated, but no 
one can promise that. No one in this House can promise how 
much Congress will appropriate for a specific purpose when 
there is no limit on the authorization, or, if he does, such a 
promise is of little value. The gentleman may control what 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads would do, 
though I do not think he would claim he would have that 
control; but there is another bedy besides the committee, and 
that is the House, and there is another bedy besides the House 
before an appropriation bill becomes a law. This authority 
might not be exercised for years. It might be. It is no good 
as an experiment. We ought to experiment in the War Depart- 
ment and in the Navy Department with the laboratory, if 
we haye one, or, if the Post Office Department wants to ex- 
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periment, I am perfectly willing that they should have the 
money to do it with. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 7 

Mr. COX. I want to make this statement. Since the bill 
was introduced, I think since the bill has been placed on the 
calendar, I have had letters from probably five or six concerns 
engaged in the manufacture of aeroplanes, insisting, begging, 
and pleading that this bill become a law, showing a very active 
interest in the manufacture in this kind of air craft. 

Mr. MANN. I have no doubt about that. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. 

Mr. FOWLER. I desire to inquire if the gentleman has in- 
vestigated as to what success other countries have had in car- 
rying mail by flying machines? I understand that France has 
such a mail. 

Mr. MANN. The report says that France carries some mail 
by aeroplanes in France and some across the Sahara Desert with 
great regularity. I submit that that does not mean very much, 
and I venture to say that there is no place in the world to-day 
where mail is regularly carried by aeroplane—in the Sahara 
Desert or anywhere else. 

Mr. FOWLER. I will ask the gentleman if he does not think 
if flying is successful that the mail may be carried over moun- 
tainous country much more easily that way than by land? 

Mr. MANN. I really have a good deal of doubt about carry- 
ing mail over the mountainous country by aeroplane up to date. 
As we all know, the danger in flying aeroplanes is in the chang- 
ing currents of the air. Those are much worse in the air over 
mountains than in the level country. Aviators are very careful 
about going over mountains and watercourses wherever they fiy. 

Mr. FOWLER. If success could be obtained by this means, 
would it not be a great advance and benefit to the people of the 
mountainous countries? 

Mr. MANN. I have no doubt whatever, as I have said before 
on the floor of this House, that the time will come—probably 
not so very distant in the future—when it will be possible to 
so construct aeroplanes and put them together that there will be 
no danger, as there is at present, of the machine falling to the 
ground. I have no doubt of that at all. I do not think that will 
be helped by this proposition in the slightest degree. 

Mr. FOWLER. Does not the gentleman think we might learn 
a good deal by experimenting in this way? 

Mr. MANN. If the Post Office Department wants to take 
some money and experiment, I am willing to give it to them, 
or to anyone else in the Government service for that purpose. 
But that is not what this is, and the only effect that this can 
have is to let a high-priced contract to some contractor who is 
building aeroplanes, and then when a man who is running a 
flying machine is killed they will come to us and ask us out of 
Sympathy, because the man was doing it for the benefit of the 
service, to pay his widow a large sum of money and put her 
on a pension for the balance of her life, or, if he is injured, 
they will say that we ought to pay him a large sum of money. 
We are already proposing to increase by 75 per cent the pay 
of a portion of the military officers engaged in aviation. I 
think they are entitled to it, but you can not carry this mail 
in that way. There is no need or demand for this as an experi- 
ment. Some one in a moment of dream, after eating mince pie, 
suggested to my distinguished and worthy friend from Ohio 
(Mr. Sarr] that this would be a good thing. I am willing to 
join him in any proper experimentation of aviation, but I am 
unwilling to commit the Government to this kind of proposition 
which seems to me can do no possible good and may do harm. 

Mr. GORMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MANN. Certainly. ; 

Mr. GORMAN. Does not the gentleman think that in addi- 
tion to the danger that accompanies the use of this machine 
to the occupants of the machine the use of them in carrying 
the mail is an unfair means because of the lack of safety for the 
people who haye mail to deliver? Is it not unfair to expect the 
people who pay for mail transportation to be obliged to make 
use of such uncertain methods? 

Mr. MANN. I think if this method was to be applied at the 
places that have been named a large share of the mail would 
be left on the Rocky Mountains, and that the rest in Alaska 
would be scattered over the snowy slopes. How much time have 
I remaining? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has used 11 minutes. 

Mr. MANN. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. STEENERSON]. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, I regret to disagree with 
my distinguished friend from Illinois on the advisability of en- 
acting this bill into law. I am in favor of this bill. I believe 


it is a good bill. The objections made by the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Illinois seem to me to be rather captious. For in- 
stance, he says that you can not carry mail by aeroplane in 
Alaska in wintertime, because it is 70 degrees below zero. 
Now, that is true only of certain places in Alaska. The places 
where it is contemplated to carry mail are along the coast, 
and it is not so cold there. It is not near as cold as it is in 
some of our Northern States, on account of the proximity of 
the ocean. It is only extremely cold when you get far into the 
interior of Alaska; and even if it were as cold as stated, the 
aeroplane would not be in the air very long each trip. It would 
be feasible for a man to be exposed to that kind of weather for 
a few hours, in which time he could travel several hundred 
miles. It seems to me that this House ought to have some 
confidence in the men charged with the duty of studying postal 
affairs, the department officials who appeared before the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads, who were unanimously 
in favor of this proposition. Gen. Stewart, the Second Assistant 
Postmaster General, has been in the service for a great many 
years and in charge of the transportation of the mails, and he 
stated in the hearings that he favored this proposition and that 
he thought it was practical in a great many instances to carry 
the mail by aeroplane. 

Mr. COX. Will the gentleman yield for a question? ‘ 

Mr. STEENERSON. Certainly. 1 

Mr. COX. Did the gentleman state the committee was unani- 
mous in reporting this bill? 

Mr. STEENERSON. How is that? 

Mr. COX. Did the gentleman make the statement that the 
committee was unanimous in reporting the bill? 

Mr. STEENERSON. Not that I know of. I would not state 
anything about what position members of the committee took. 
I stated that Gen. Stewart favored the bill at the hearings. 

Mr. TREADWAY. The gentleman stated the department 
officials all favored it. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I stated the department officials who 
appeared before the committee were unanimous. I would not, 
of course, disclose the attitude of members of the committee. 
Now, the statement has been ridiculed that the French Goy- 
ernment is transporting mail “very” regularly. I do not know 
why that word “very” is put in there, but the fact is that mail 
has been for nearly a year transported regularly across the 
desert of Sahara, and those people would not have had a mail 
service at all if it had not been for the aeroplane. These de- 
partment officials who have made a study of the subject are in 
favor of trying this experiment. I am very glad to hear the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. FINLEY], a member of 
the committee, state that he believes the Post Office Committee 
will favor the appropriation of the money estimated for this 
service. The Book of Estimates shows that the department esti- 
mates $50,000 for this service for experiment of carrying mail by 
aeroplane. It is an experiment, it is true, but there is sufficient 
reason why we should enter upon it. Why should the other 
departments of the Government, like the Army and Navy, have 
a monopoly of this experimentation? There is no service so 
important as the mail, and I belleve that we can do no better 
than to pass this bill and make an appropriation asked for. 
The Post Office Department is rendering a great service. They 
have requested this, and they believe that it is practical and in 
some instances that it will save a great deal of money, Gen. 
Stewart stated in the hearings that it would probably be a 
contract service. If so, the contracts will not be let unless 
the department finds it advantageous. I earnestly hope that the 
bill will receive favorable consideration. I will insert extracts 
from the hearings before the Post Office Committee on the bill. 
7 AEROPLANE MAIL SERVICE, 

Mr. FINLEY. I see here where you ask for airships. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there iad more questions on this item? If not, 
we will proceed with the airships. 

Mr. FINLEY. I see here that new legislation is recommended by the 
department for experimental aerial mall service by aeroplane or other 
devices (submi ). And the Postmaster General is authorized to 
ere such service, in his discretion, without advertisement therefor. 

stimate for 1915, $50,000. 

What information has the department as to the probable use of that 
appropriation by the way of adding to the efficiency of the mail service? 

r. STEWART, I should like to keep abreast of the development of 
aeroplane service throughout the world. France has established one 
ot two aerial routes; Spain is now following sult; France has carried 
the ee: across parts of the Sahara Desert for some time past in 
ne CHAIRMAN. For what purpose would you use such service in the 
United States? 

Mr. STEWART. We could use it in the Western States, in the moun- 
tainous and the arid regions. 

The CHAIRMAN. Across the Rockies? 

Mr. STEWART. Yes, sir, I think that where the route by wagon or 
trail is circuitous and difficult there are times when we could use this 


service advantageously. 
Mr, STEENERSON. How about Alaska? 
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Mr. Srewant. There are places in Alaska where I think it could be 
developed. I have made inquiry of people who have come down from 
Alaska, with whom I have talked „ mail service recently, 

availability chere; i 


* = s + 

Mr: RgIrLLY. If you should Institute this aerial mall service, what Is 
our idea about supplying the aerial carriers? Would you supply them 
rom the classified list or 1 draft? 

Mr. Srewart. I think we opened that to competition we would 
have more . than we could use. I have already had applica- 
tious from railway mail clerks to enter the aero mail service. 

Mr. STEENERSON. I have one volunteer in my district. 

Mr. Gaiest. Would it come under the civil service? 

Mr. STEWART. Yes, if we supplied the operators; but I think we 
would have a contract service. 

Mr. STEENERSON, Do you think it might result in saving in other 
expenses ? 

— te I think it would in some of those sections that I 

0 . 

2 5 1 In those places where you can not carry the mail 
on account of obstructions or floods you could get mail service where 
von otherwise could not? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. I have now a case in mind, 

Mr, Fixugy. Have you any Information as to the cost of such ma- 
chines as you would probably use? You spoke of it in connection with 
the operating, but I mean without the operating. 

Mr. STEWART. No, sir. I have not any figures at hand as to the cost 
of the machine itself. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The time of the gentleman has expired. 

5 Mr. MANN. Does the gentleman from South Carolina yield 
is time? 

Mr. FINLEY. I believe I have nine minutes. I wish to 
yield to the author of the bill, and several other gentlemen have 
requested time from me. I can yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. SHARP]. 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Speaker, I wish to make this explanation 
and appeal to the generosity of the House. I was not aware 
that this bill, of which I am the author, was to be brought up 
by the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Fintey] to-day. 
I only learned it on my way over to the House. I am going to 
take the liberty to ask unanimous consent that when I take 
the floor I may have time to conclude my remarks. It is too 
important a matter to discuss in five minutes’ time. 

Mr. MANN. I would suggest to the gentleman that he ask 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. FINLEY] to withdraw 
his motion. 

Mr. SHARP. That will come later. 

Mr. MANN. No; that would have to come now. 

Mr. SHARP. I have not made my formal request yet. But 
I will ask the gentleman, if that is necessary, to withdraw his 
motion. 

Mr. FINLEY. How much time would the gentleman like? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will pardon me, 
the vocational educational bill was put over until Friday, the 
other day, and then it was put over until to-day, and if it 
should go over until to-morrow it would conflict with the Dis- 
trict appropriation bill, and the chances are it would not be 
reached again for a month. I am not interested in it—— 

Mr. FOSTER. Does the gentleman think we would be able 
to pass that bill to-night? 

Mr. MANN. I think it would come to a vote. 

Mr. FOSTER, I think not. It is nearly 5 o’clock now. 

Mr. MANN. There ts nothing left but the vote, 

Mr. FOSTER. There are amendments. 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, if it is in order I would like to 
to ask 

Mr. MANN. How much time does the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Suarp] want? 

Mr. SHARP. If I could have 20 minutes I would appreciate 
it very much. 

Mr. MANN. That would be 15 minutes more on a side. I ask 
unanimous consent that the time be extended 15 minutes on a 
side. 

Mr. FINLEY. That is agreeable. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
asks unanimous consent that the time be extended 15 minutes on 
a side. Is there objection? 

Mr. RUCKER. Reserving the right to object, I want to ask 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Huemes] if he wants to take 
up that bill that was under consideration a few days ago. 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. I would like to do so. 

Mr. MANN. Your committee will be reached before long on 
the call. I have tried my best to help the gentleman out. 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. I know you have, and I appreciate 


it very much. I think it would take but a short while—— 

Mr. MANN. I fully agree with the gentleman, but the indi- 
cations are that the gentleman will not be able to pass his bill 
to-night anyhow, $ 


Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. We were under the impression that 
we could pass it to-night. I think nearly all the debate has 
been had upon the bill that is desired. I would like very much 
to have it passed to-night. 

Mr. MANN. That can come up later. Maybe we can stay 
here and dispose of it.. It may take but a moment. 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. I think it will take but a very 
short while. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the extension of the 
debate on this bill to 15 minutes on a side? [After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none, and the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
SHARP] is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Speaker, 10 years ago day after to-morrow 
two young men, brothers, hailing from my State. after having 
made months and months of trials and tests, found that they 
could accomplish that which had been the dream of the ages. 
They found after these experiments that they were enabled, 
down at Kitty Hawk, in North Carolina, to propel a heavier than 
air machine 60 seconds in the air after several tests had been 
made on that day. The art of navigating the nir progressed so 
rapidly that within a few years after that time, as most of us re- 
member—and I was one of the 20.000 people who saw the exhibi- 
tion of their flights over at Fort Myer—they were able to comply 
with the requirements of Gen. Allen, of the Signal Corps, and 
fly 1 hour in the air with a machine, carrying two passengers, 
in all aggregating in weight some 1,400 or 1,500 pounds, at a 
speed of 40 miles an hour. 

That was four years ago. So great and rapid has been the 
progress of aviation during these four years that to-day aviators 
in European countries are flying from 500 to 1,300 miles at a 
single flight, ascending in some instances upward of 19,000 
feet, and with the ability, demonstrated time and time again, of 
carrying from 5 to 12 passengers in their flight. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] is usually very 
careful in his statements, and I pay to him now the compliment 
that probably he knows more about legislation that has been 
passed during the past decade than any other Member in the 
House. He is generally very well informed. But I am sure 
that upon this subject—and I say it in no offensive sense—he 
does not seem to know what he is talking about. Evidently he 
has not kept track of the developments in this field of exploi- 
tation. 

The other evening I was at a meeting at which our dis- 
tinguished Speaker, Mr. CLARK, spoke. He mentioned the 
fact in the course of his remarks that he had a constituent—I 
think now living in his district in Missouri—who had antici- 
pated Alexander Graham Bell by four or five years in the inven- 
tion of the telephone. He actually did invent a telephone that 
carried a message, but it was only for a short distance. He 
abandoned his efforts with the thought that it was only a toy, 
that it never would amount to much, and that that was the 
end of its sphere of usefulness. 

Had the Wright brothers been actuated by that same short- 
sighted policy and come to the conclusion that after all, with all 
their efforts, following the experiments and investigations of 
such men as Bell and Langley along the same line, they had 
invented only a toy that could skip over the ground and per- 
haps cross a river, we might still be back where we were 10 
years ago. But they had a prophetic vision, and they went on 
making their improvements, until to-day the navigation of the 
air is a tremendous actuality. It is not experimental. Its 
future sphere of usefulness is as certain as that of the telegraph 
and the telephone. 

Why, the arguments of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Mann] remind me of the objections that were made to the pos- 
sibility of crossing the Atlantic Ocean under steam power. 
They could well go along in the deadly parallel column, one as 
absurdly ridiculous as the other. I make the prediction now on 
this floor that long before another 10 years have rolled around 
there will be seen the same absurdity, in the light of the events of 
that day, attaching to the arguments of the gentleman from 
Illinois that we came long ago to see in the reasoning of those 
skeptics who thought that crossing the Atlantic Ocean some 
60 or 70 years ago under steam power was an impossibility. 

The gentleman from Illinois speaks of the Jack of feasibility 
of delivering mail by aeroplane in Alaska. Why, on many oc- 
casions aviators have safely crossed the Alps, very much higher 
in elevation than the mountains of Alaska, and they will 
probably be called upon in the future to cross Alaska time and 
time again. Does the gentleman know that on this very day— 
and not to-day only, but every day in the year—in Europe there 
are thousands of flights made of from 10 to 1,000 miles without 
accidents? We have no such exhibitions here, because we are 
far behind the aviators of Europe, although to the credit of 
American genius it must be said that we first invented the art 
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of flying. They have risen to the occasion over there, and in 
recent years there have been appropriated by the French, the 
English, and the German Governments as much as $4,000,000 in 
a single year for experimenting in the navigation of the air for 
war purposes. We have done yery little development work by 
Gevernment aid on this side of the water, because every single 
effort, in so far as carrying the mails is concerned, that has 
been made in this House to get appropriations for aviation, has 
been met with the objection that there is no law for it; that it 
is new legislation. It was to remedy that difficulty that I intro- 
dueed this bill. 

The gentleman from Illinois errs again in thinking that some 
of these aviators by their arguments have inspired me with the 
practicability of carrying the mail by aeroplane. I needed no 
such inspiration as that. When I stood during that hour over 
at Fort Myer and saw those men glide around the field with the 
rapidity and ease of the swiftest birds of the air, without any 
seeming exertion lifting nearly a ton of weight, it did not take 
very much to convince me, as I think it did not take much to 
tell many other witnesses of that flight, of the tremendous 
possibilities that would open up for aerial navigation. 

Now, I have not asked for a dollar's appropriation in this bill. 
My only object in asking for the enactment of this measure, 
gentlemen, is to allow the Postmaster General, at his discretion, 
as the time may come, to put its provisions into actual operation. 
If you prefer to say experiment, all right, but I would not say 
that. ‘This is not alone the view of the Postmaster General of 
to-day. It is with the same purpose, it is the same request 
that was made by the former Postmaster General. I think it 
was made four or five years ago; and Second Assistant Post- 
master General Stewart has been persistent in coming before 
this committee, attending the hearings, and stating why this 
appropriation should be made for this purpose. The object of 
this bill is only to authorize it, so that the Postmaster General 
may enter into those contracts, if it seems advisable to do so. 

In the limited time I have I can not enter into a full discus- 
sion of what may follow from the enactment of this measure; 
but we never will make any progress in aviation, we never will 
begin to catch up with the procession on the other side of the 
water, if we follow the argument of the gentleman from Tllinois 
[Mr. Mann] and say, becanse it is not an approved, absolute, 
established success to-day, therefore it should never be encour- 
aged. That argument would have prevented the plying of the 
first steamships across the Atlantic and upon any of our rivers. 

There have been great advances in navigation during recent 
years, but m the half century or more of steam navigation, 
In the remarkable development of our great railway locomotives, 
there has been no greater progress than in the navigation of 
the air in this one decade. 

Do these skilled men know nothing about what they are 
talking? Do those who have petitioned Congress to enaet 
this legislation, who have studied these problems seriously, 
know nothing at all about the subject? Does the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Mann] know a great deal more abont their 
business than they know? 

Let me cite a single instance which I discussed with the 
Second Assistant Postmaster General the other day. I have 
verified the information, and it is true, that to-day our Gov- 
ernment is carrying mail, not up in Alaska, but from a point 
in Idaho down to northern Nevada, which is transported 700 
long miles, occupying 10 days. It goes partly by rail and 
partly by mule team. Yet aviators stand ready to enter into a 
contraet with this Government to deliver that mall in two 
hours, because it is only 100 miles from one point to the other 
as the crow flies. 

This does not mean that the Government is going to build 

an aeroplane factory. It does not follow that the Government 
is going at present to build its own aeroplanes; but I know 
from talks with the department that it is only for the purpose 
of hiring skilled aviators to enter into a contract and to give 
bond, the same as the railway companies have fo give bond, 
to furnish this kind of transportation. 
+ I would like to have the time to outline the many benefits 
that may come through the development of aeronautics, not 
alone ‘through carrying the mail, but in many other ways. 
We have appropriated money from our Public Treasury for in- 
‘tensive agricultural experiments, for perfecting the accuracy 
of the work of our Weather Bureau, which we all must rec- 
ognize as having some direct or indirect bearing upon our 
material wealth and advancement; but who shall stand here 
‘to-day and undertake to limit the scientific knowledge that 
may come from explorations of meteorological conditions so 
greatly facilitated by this new invention? 

T do not think I have the reputation—I hope not—of ‘being a 
visionary upon any subject; but I have given considerable time 


to the study of the possibilities of the further development of 
this industry, and it seems to my mind as clear a proposition as 


we have ever been called upon to vote for. This bill calls for 
no money from the Treasury as has been stated. It seems 
clear, to my mind, that the argument is all on one side. I 
would dislike very much—— 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SHARP. Certainly; I will be glad to. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Is the gentleman serious when he 
states that this does not mean an expenditure of money? Is 
not it the very purpose of passing this bill to enable the Post 
Office appropriation bill to carry an appropriation? 

Mr. SHARP. I will qualify my statement by saying that as 
far as this measure is concerned it calis for no appropriation, I 
think the gentleman will agree with me when I say that the 
Postmaster General may not expend any money under this bill, 
assuming that it is enacted into law; of course, without there is 
first such authority, there can be no appropriation of money for 
the purpose. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Is it not a fact that the Post Office 
Department has submitted an estimate of $50,000 for experimen- 
tal work in aeronautics? 

Mr. SHARP, Yes. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Such an item would not be in order on 
the Post Office appropriation bill if the committee reported it; 
but if this bill is enacted into law it will make in order an 
appropriation of $50,000; and I will ask the gentleman if the 
Post Office Committee is not ready to make that recommenda- 
tion if it can be done in accordance with the rules of the House? 

Mr. SHARP. T can not say as to the latter part of it, 
because I do not know. I can only say that I hope the gentle- 
man’s conclusion is absolutely correct. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. It seems to be logical. 

Mr. SHARP. I hope the gentleman is correct. If out of an 
appropriation of $305,000,000 for the Post Office Department for 
the ensuing year we can not appropriate $50,000 to put into 
effect a system that has been demonstrated to be absolutely 
feasible on the other side of the Atlantic, then I think we are 
away behind the times and recreant to our duty. The gentle- 
man from Illinois questioned the statement of the gentleman 
from South Carolina as to the accuracy of matter contained in 
the report. I want to say to the gentleman that French aero- 
nauts are carrying the mail to-day across the Sahara Desert, 
and they have established and are now carrying aerial mail 
from Paris down to the Mediterranean coast, a distance of 400 
miles, to catch the outgoing steamers. 

It was only three months ago that a famons French aviator, 
Roland Garros, starting from the northern coast of the 
Mediterranean Sea, made a single flight of 500 miles over to the 
French possessions in northern Africa. I rend with great inter- 
est his story of that flight. After he had gone halfway across, 
he became enveloped in the clouds and his machine stopped for 
a moment. He was speculating as to whether he could go on 
and safely continue his flight. He whirled around, lowered him- 
self sufficiently to see where he was, and seeing that his ma- 
chine had resumed its regular operation, he started again with- 
out alighting and finished his 500 miles at the rate of over 50 
miles an ‘hour. 

Garros said there has been much talk about crossing the 
Atlantic Ocean in an aeroplane. He said that he covered the 
distance of 500 miles in a single flight—greater than the dis- 
tance from North Scotland to Iceland, and as great as from 
Teeland to Newfoundland, and nearly as great as from New- 
Toundland down to the north Atlantic coast—thereby showing 
that he could cross the Atlantic Ocean without making more 
than three landings. That such journeys will be regularly made 
by aeroplane or similar air craft within a few years no one 
abreast of the times seriously doubts. 

There is no question about it; there is no doubt in my mind 
‘to-day but that we should authorize this kind of mail delivery. 
We have not a rattle-brained man as a Postmaster General; we 
have not that kind of men in that department. Certainly no 
one would accuse Mr. Stewart of being such. He is about the 
most conservative and methodical official there, and he has 
advocated this plan for three or four years. Put it in execu- 
tion, and let us not send word to the surviving brother, when 
his admirers next Wednesday celebrate the tenth anniversary 
of his achievement—let us not send the news that, though its 
practicability has been demonstrated everywhere else, even in 
the smallest of countries, yet in the land of its discovery the 
American Congress would not recognize it, nay, could not see its 
utility as anything beyond a freakish invention. 

Let me say in conclusion that it is not in any sense of the 
word from a personal pride that I have sought the enactment 
of this measure into law, I would have been glad to have had 
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some other Member introduce it if he could have carried it 
through to success, but I have taken such an interest in the 
whole subject that I do want to see the American people, 
through their Representatives in Congress, rise to the occasion. 
Let us be progressive, as the message from the Postmaster Gen- 
eral suggests, and meet the situation, so important to the cause 
of aeronautics, that is knocking at our doors for admission. 
[Applause.] I thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Cox]. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I want to make a brief statement to 
the House, being a member of the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads, why I oppose this bill. I must confess that I 
do not know when this bill was reported out of committee. I 
have done my best to be present at all times and have been there 
unless it was some morning when I may have gotten there a 
few moments late. Had I been in the committee when the bill 
was reported I should have opposed it to the extent of making a 
minority report against it, if necessary. 

I was present when Postmaster General Stewart was there 
and asked for the appropriation. I opposed the appropriation 
at the time he asked for it, and, if I remember correctly, he 
asked for an appropriation of $50,000. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, from whence comes this demand for this 
legislation? Where does it come from; where is the power that 
is now being brought to bear to force this kind of legislation 
through this House? Does it come from the men that support 

«the mails of the country? Is there any demand coming from the 
people who write letters, postal cards, who send newspapers, 
who send second, third, and fourth class mail through the post 
offices? Does the demand come from that class of people for 
this kind of legislation? I failed to hear that demand develop 
before a post-office committee. I failed to hear Postmaster 
General Stewart say that the demands were coming to him from 
all sections of the country as to legislation of this kind, from the 
people who use the mails, 

Mr. SHARP. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. COX. I will. r 

Mr. SHARP. Has not Postmaster General Stewart time and 
again come before the gentleman's committee and told that 
committee why he did want it—to cover some of these western 
points? 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I disagree with the statement of the 
Postmaster General; but, as I stated to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann] a moment ago, since this bill was put 
on the calendar I have received letters from three or four or 
five of the manufacturers of aeronautic machines asking me 
to support this bill. I ask the gentlemen on the floor of this 
House if it is right, if it is fair, if that is the source whence 
this demand comes, for us to appropriate money that belongs 
to the people to demonstrate the ability of aeronautic machines 
to carry the mails? In my judgment, no. 

Mr. STEENERSON. Does the gentleman think that is any 
argument against the passage of this bill? 

Mr. COX. I do. Let the manufacturers of aeronautic ma- 
chines demonstrate it themselves and not ask the people to pay 
the bill. Read this bill. What does it provide? 

That the Postmaster General is hereby authorized to enter into con- 
tracts for carrying mail by aeroplanes. 

Under that provision, in my judgment, there is authority 
broad enough to justify and empower the Postmaster General 
to manufacture aeronautic machines if he desires to. If the 
language carried in the bill is not broad enough for that pur- 
pose, then it unquestionably is broad enough to enable the 
Postmaster General to buy and operate the machines. Whence 
comes the demand? How many men on the floor of this House 
have been requested by letters or otherwise from their con- 
stituents who use the mail to yote for this bill? 

I undertake to say, Mr. Speaker, that the number is exceed- 
ingly small. With railroad trains to-day carrying mail at the 
rate of 60 miles an hour, is not that fast enough to distribute 
the mail to the remotest corners of the country? But they say 
it is needed to carry the mail up in Alaska. Read the last 
Post Office appropriation bill, read the Post Office appropriation 
bills for the last number of years. The Congress of the United 
States has abundantly provided for the carrying of mail in 
Alaska under any and all conditions, and no request comes 
from Alaska for the inauguration of this kind of seryice. There 
is no request except that of the Postmaster General, through his 
representative, the Second Assistant. The gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. MANN] was criticized by my friend from Ohio [Mr. 
San], but he hit a very vital point. Suppose this becomes 
a law, do not be deceived in the proposition. Do not be de- 
ceived in this little bill that my friend from Ohio says is a very 
small matter. You will be called upon to yote an appropriation 


here for the Lord only knows how much, and that is not all you 
would be called upon to vote in a very short period of time. 

Mr. SHARP. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. COX. Yes; for a question. 

Mr. SHARP, Does the gentleman think the Postmaster Gen- 
eral will call upon this Congress for any considerable amount 
until its feasibility has been demonstrated? 

Mr, COX. Oh, I do not know. If the Post Office Committee 
were to grant everything that the Postmaster General and his 
assistants want, we would bankrupt the Nation. I am not in 
favor of giving to the heads of departments everything they 
want. Simply because a Cabinet officer writes that he is in 
favor of a measure is to me no evidence whatever that we have 
to grant his request. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman three min- 
utes more. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, discussing what the gentleman from 
Illinois touched upon a few moments ago, up until, I think, the 
Sixty-first Congress we had paid to the heirs of railway postal 
clerks killed on duty $1,000. It was on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Ilinois that that was increased from $1,000 to 
$2,000, and I am not quarreling about that; but watch the ap- 
propriations. You have seen the appropriations under that item 
double, and double in the very last few years. You enact this 
into law, and what will likely be the result? It is broad 
enough to enable the Postmaster General to buy these air craft. 
If he is able to buy one with the money thus appropriated, he 
is then able to put a railway postal clerk or any other employee 
of the Government in the operation of one of these machines, 
The moment he is injured or killed, as the gentleman from Ti- 
nois well said, then we will be called upon to increase the ap- 
propriation. I do not know that if the exigencies of the occasion 
arose I would oppose it, but I would go back to the proposition 
I made a moment ago. Whence comes this demand? It cer- 
tainly does not come from the great moving mass of the people 
of this country who use the mail. At least, I have not received 
any requests coming from that class of people asking for this 
kind of legislation, and I doubt if any other person has. We 
have abundantly provided for the carrying of mail in this coun- 
try, and we have abundantly previded for the carrying of mail 
in all the arid and semiarid countries of the land. Aye, we 
have abundantly provided for carrying the mails under any and 
all conditions in the United States and all of its possessions. 
The very moment you put this upon the statute books, gentle- 
men, that very moment you furnish a basic law that appropria- 
tions must follow as a matter of necessity. Well, I would op- 
pose even appropriating $50,000 for experimental purposes to 
enable the Postmaster General to try this out, but if the Post 
Office Committee desires to put that item in the bill and the 
House desires and sees fit to permit it to remain as an experi- 
mental matter, without a basic law on which to rest it, but 
simply to try it out, Ido not know that I would have such serious 
objection to it. But the very moment that it is written upon 
the statute books as the law of the land, from that moment on 
we are going to be called upon to make appropriations every 
year for this item, and more and more for this item each year. 
In addition to that, we will be called upon to make appropria- 
tions for the killing, injuring, and wounding of employees 
carrying the mail in air craft. 

Mr. SHARP. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. COX. Yes. 

Mr. SHARP. If it proves to be a feasible thing and a just 
arrangement, is there any objection? 

Mr. COX. Oh, there is no necessity for it, there is no demand 
for it whatever, when the people are getting their mail at the 
rate of 60 miles an hour. That is not all. A proposition now 
before the committee is to buy the postal telegraphs, and in the 
name of common sense where are we going to stop? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
The gentleman from Illinois has 11 minutes and the gentleman 
from South Carolina 6. 

Mr. FINLEY. I will ask the gentleman from Illinois to use 
his time. 

Mr. MANN. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. FITZGERALD]. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I know whence some of 
the agitation for this legislation comes. The Kirkham Aeroplane 
& Motor Co., Janney-Steinmetz & Co., of Philadelphia; the 
Sloane Aeroplane Co., of New York; the Wright Co., of Dayton, 
Ohio; and the Aero Club of America are all very anxious that 
this bill should be passed by the 17th day of December, in order 
to commemorate the tenth anniversary of the first flight of a 
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heavier-than-air machine in the United States under the control 
of the Wright brothers. 

Mr. Speaker, I was somewhat astounded to learn that the 
Post Office Department had been urging legislation of this char- 
acter for four or five years. In 1909, only four years ago, a 
contract was made by the Board of Ordnance and Fortification 
out of their authority to experiment with a fund of $100,000 
for the perfecting of weapons of war with the Wright brothers, 
of Dayton, Ohio. The contract, as I recall, provided for the 
rice of an aeroplane to the Goyernment at a cost of 

1A A 

The conditions required that the machine should remain in 
air at least 45 minutes, that it should attain a speed of some 
50 miles an hour, that it should remain in the air with one pas- 
senger for 15 minutes, and that it should make a trip of 5 
miles across country and return without alighting. Those of 
us who were present in this city in the summer of 1909 may 
recall that the Wright brothers, the greatest of all manufac- 
turers and developers of heavier-than-air aeroplanes, spent be- 
tween five and six weeks at Fort Myer practicing and testing 
their machine before they risked these apparently simple tests; 
yet it seems even that before such simple tests as those. indl- 
cated could be made the Post Office Department was seriously 
urging an appropriation for such service. The truth is, Mr. 
Speaker, that this recommendation probably is not more than 
two years old. Two or three years ago at Belmont Park, on 
Long Island, there was what might be termed an “ aeroplane 
meet” or an “aviation meet.” Noted aviators from all over the 
world met there and entered a series of contests. Among the 
visitors who journeyed to Belmont Park was the Postmaster 
General of the last administration. Some one induced him to 
make a trip around the aviation field with one of the expert 
aviators, and he was taken aloft for a few hundred feet, en- 
circled the field, and then safely landed. Then to demonstrate 
how useful the aeroplane might be in the postal service a letter 
or a note was written, I think signed by himself, and sent by 
aeroplane from Belmont Park to Garden City, a few miles away, 
to some person there, and a reply was penned and sent back. 
The result was that at the following session there was a recom- 
mendation from the Postmaster General for an appropriation 
for carrying mails under contract by aeroplane. On this same 
occasion, Mr. Speaker, within two or three years, a prize of 
$10,000 was offered to the aviator who would fly from Belmont 
Park around the Statue of Liberty in New York Harbor and 
return to Belmont Park without alighting, a total distance of 
about 80 miles. For a number of days a number of aviators, 
the most expert men in the world, made attempts to make this 
trip. 

On one Sunday two of them started, and Bleriot was suc- 
cessful. He crossed the city, circled the Statue of Liberty, and 
got back safely to Belmont Park. Another aviator also made 
the trip. Of all of those gathered there but two of them were 
able to make it. It was considered dangerous to travel 30 
miles and return because of the pockets in the air found in 
traversing over the great city. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Frrzcrratp] has expired. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman five min- 
utes more. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. This shows, Mr. Speaker, that aviation 
has not been developed in this country to a stage where ft has 
become practicable to utilize it seriously for the purpose of 
carrying the mails. 

Mr. SHARP. Will the gentleman yield there for a question? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SHARP. I do not want to take much of your time. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I hope the gentleman will not. He 
had 20 minutes himself. 

Mr. SHARP. Does not the gentleman know that up to the 
present time there are a thousand flights a day made by those 
machines in Europe? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I shall come right down to 
date. This is a commercial proposition. Those most vitally 
interested in this proposition are the aeroplane manufacturers 
who have been endeavoring to secure governmental assistance 
in one way or the other. Not having secured it from one com- 
mittee a few years ago, they now come to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. To show this I shall read this 
letter: 


Tue KIRKHAM AEROPLANE & Moron Co. (Ixc.), 
Savona, N. T., December 18, 1913.. 
Hon. J. J. Firzc 


BRALD, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
Dran Sin: We understand that there is a bill in C 
izing the Postmaster General to enter into contracts for carry gee 
by aeroplane or b, any mee similar devices, and we solicit 
your support of bi 


You no doubt know that the first flight in an aeroplane was made by 
the Wright brothers in America just 10 years ago. Since teh how- 
ever, America has made little p in aviation as comp with 
the foreign countries, due to the fact that the Industry here has not 


had the support of the Government. What progress has been made has 
been through individual effo and it is ugh the efforts of these 
sed 1 uals that America has been able to hold her standing in 
aviation. 


They forget that Prof. Langley, of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, was the man who originated the idea of navigating the air 
with a heavier-than-air machine, and over $50,000 of Govern- 
ment funds were expended by him out of the money at the 
disposal of the Board of Ordnance and Fortification before the 
Wright brothers were able to fly. 

The letter further says: 

With a little assistance from the Government America could become 
the leading nation in aviation. The aeroplane is now here commer- 
clally. is well shown by the wonderful work which is being done 
with it in Europe The same can be done here. All we ask is an 
opportunity to demonstrate it. Will you give us that opportunity by 
supporting the bill in question? Whatever you may be able to do along 
this line will be greatly appreciated. 

The Army appropriation bill has been carrying $125,000 avail- 
able for aviation purposes. The naval appropriation has been 
carrying $10,000 for experimental purposes. The officers detailed 
to this work received 35 per cent additional compensation be- 
cause of the extremely hazardous character of the occupation 
in which they are engaged. I saw it stated recently that despite 
the fact that $125,000 for the last two years, if I recall cor- 
rectly, has been made available in the Army appropriation 
bill, the Army has not a single aeroplane which is now consid- 
ered up to date, and that most of the accidents which occur, 
resulting in the death of the enterprising young officers assigned 
to that work, are due to the fact that the aeroplanes of the 
Army are obsolete. 

Mr. SHARP, I am glad the gentleman has mentioned that 
fact. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I decline to yield at present. I men- 
tioned that fact because I thought it would please the House to 
know it, or that perhaps it would furnish some information, I 
have only a few minutes remaining and I hope I shall not 
be interrupted. 

It is proper, Mr. Speaker, that the Government through the 
proper channels should place at the disposal of the proper offi- 
cials money for the conduct of experiments along scientific lines 
for purposes that may be beneficial to the people or to the Gov- 
ernment. But I believe it is the utmost folly seriously to argue 
that an appropriation of $50,000 would enable the Post Office 
Department to make a contract that would provide for the 
carrying of the mails in Alaska by aeroplane or for the carrying 
of mails by aeroplane in the arid regions—over the great desert 
portions of our country. Several attempts have been made in 
the last year or so by aviators to fly across the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama. One of them finally succeeded in doing ft. It was found 
to be so extremely hazardous a task that the canal authorities 
have prohibited further attempts in that direction. Why should 
we seriously discuss the utilization of aeroplanes for such a pur- 
pose as carrying the mails at this time in the development of 
these machines? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has again expired. 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, how much time has the gentle- 
man from Illinois remaining? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
has one minute and the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
FINLEY] has six minutes. 

Mr. FINLEY. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Tower] two minutes. 

Mr. FOWLER. Mr. Speaker, as there are only six minutes’ 
time left, I do not desire to take any time. I will be glad if the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. FINLEY] would use the 
time. 


Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Mann] use his one minute? Does the gentleman care to 
use it? 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, again reiterating the statement 
that I am a friend of aviation, notwithstanding what the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. SHARP] has said, IL am not in favor of 
this bill, and nobody will ever get any good out of it unless it be 
some manufacturer of flying machines who can not sell them to 
somebody else. 

We are willing to spend money for experimentation work in 
aviation, but that is not what this bill provides for; and if the 
Democratic Party or Congress is going to have any idea what- 
ever of economy you can not afford to waste money in this way. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have listened to the arguments 
against this bill, and they may be summed up briefly. But be- 
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fore I commence would the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. WIIIISI 
like two minutes? 

Mr. WILLIS. I would. 

Mr. FINLEY. Then, Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Wiis]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Wirus] is 
recognized for two minutes. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Speaker, I recognize the fact that in two 
minutes it is not possible to discuss the merits of this bill. I 
simply want to say, in reply to what the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Frrzcrratp] has said, that the reason why we have 
not been able to make satisfactory progress in aeroplane con- 
struction in this country is because we have had to import the 
engines that are used on these machines from foreign countries. 
The Government has not given the encouragement to aviation 
that has been given elsewhere, and consequently this country 
has not been able to make the progress that has been made in 
Germany and France. The committee in its report, at page 2, 
indicates what the French Government has been doing. The 
report states: 

. We believe the carrying of mail and light packages by aeroplane has 
poe beyond the experimental stage. As a matter of fact, mail is now 

ing carried by the French Government not only in France but across 
the Sahara Desert with great regularity. The results have so pleased 
the minister of finance that he is planning to extend the service as 
rape as the demand will warrant. 

t was Roland Garros who, less than 90 days ago, in a single con- 
tinuous flight in his 80-horsepower monoplane, crossed the Mediter- 
ranean Sea at its widest point, covering a distance of approximately 
500 miles at the rate of more than 60 miles an hour. This feat fairly 
illustrates the development of aviation within the pene three or four 
years, since which time Bleriot startled the world 3 a Aight 
‘from the shores of France across the Channel, a distance of 21 miles, 
landing on English soil. 

The one point I want to make particularly is this: According 
to the statement of the gentleman from New York [Mr. Firz- 
GERALD] we are spending $125,000 in the War Department for 
the encouragement of aviation. We are spending $10,000 a year 
in the Navy Department for the encouragement of aviation. 
We are spending, all told, $135,000 per year for the encourage- 
ment of aviation for the purposes of war; and yet when a bill 
is brought in here which proposes to enable the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to establish better postal facilities and give some encourage- 
ment to the development of the aeroplane as a messenger of 
peace, we are told that the Government can not afford it, though 
it is admitted that this bill does not carry a single dollar of 
appropriation. 

On this point the committee say: 

Indeed, though to the United States belongs the signal honor of mak- 
ing the first flight in machines heavier than air, as well as the invention 
of the hydroaeroplane which navigates both the air and water, we have 
been ba 1 apo in this fleld of enterprise by every other civilized 
nation. ile it may be urged that the unsettled conditions abroad 
have been responsible for the military needs for this new kind of war- 
fare, yet there still remains a field in which the United States can, with 
great benefit to our people, exploit this new enterprise. 

It would seem that no better 0 could be offered for bring - 
ing about this result than by putting it into practical service in the 
transportation of mails, which system can be inaugurated under the 
provisions of this bill whenever the Postmaster General deems its use 
to be advantageous and economical. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that this great House of Repre- 
sentatives can ill afford to take the position before the people 
of this country and before the people of the world that here 
in the United States, which witnessed the birth of the flying 
machine, we do not propose to give it any encouragement what- 
ever except for purposes of war. It should be the handmaiden 
of peace and progress, not simply a death engine of war and 
destruction. 

Now, there is another thing to which I wish to refer. The 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Cox] says that there is not any 
demand for this from his people. I should like to know 
whether or not any demand was received from his people for 
the encouragement of the development of the electric telegraph. 
Is Congress to sit here and wait until some one tells it to take 
a forward step? 

The gentleman has undertaken to frighten the House by 
reading letters here to the effect that certain manufacturers 
of aeroplanes are in fayor of the passage of this bill. I do not 
care if they are. I am in favor of the passage of the bill, not 
because of that fact, but in spite of it. It is no argument at all 


to say that the people who are getting the mail have not been |. 


writing to the gentleman from Indiana asking that he vote for 
this bill. Very likely not. But he is a Representative of the 
people, and is supposed to know what is going on in this country 
“and in the world. He is supposed to keep abreast of the times. 
I believe if he does that, he will support this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 
MI. FINLEY. Mr. Speaker, I was about to say I have lis- 


tened to the arguments against this bill, and it occurs to me 


that they may be summed up briefly in this way: That carry- 
ing the mail by aeroplane in this country, no matter what has 
been done in other countries, notably in France, to illustrate, 
has not been tried out, and until it is tried out and proven to 
be a success it should not be undertaken. Encouragement of it 
ought not to be given until it has been tried and proven. That 
is about the sum and substance of the argument against this 
bill. I have listened very carefully to what the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Cox] said. He said he was not present at 
the committee meeting when this bill was ordered to be re- 
ported; but I can say to him that I was not there myself. I 
was some 20 or 80 minutes late that morning, being necessarily 
detained. When I arrived I found I had been delegated to 
report the bill. 

So that, after listening to the arguments of the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Cox], I am bound to say he reminds me 
of the man who believed that good things came from him. On 
one occasion he was in company and some topic was under dis- 
cussion, and the question was asked, “Can any good thing 
come out of Nazareth?” He said, No. How can it? I never 
was in Nazareth in my life.” f 

Mr. Speaker, the arguments against this bill simply amount 
to this, that it has not been proven to be a success in the 
United States; and when we point to other countries and say 
that it has been a success there, that makes no difference in 
the minds of some people. 

Why should there be opposition to this bill? No more money 
will be spent than is absolutely necessary. Does anybody be- 
lieve the Post Office Department will ever ask for more money 
than can be economically expended for the betterment of the 
postal service? Does anybody believe that Congress will ever 
appropriate more money than is necessary for these purposes? 
I do not, and I do not think there is anybody in this House 
who does believe that. 

So, Mr. Speaker, we have here a proposition that is simply 
a repetition of what has been said time and again. Why, 
when Columbus wished the means to make his trial trip of dis- 
covery he was argued down for years. It has been the same 
way with every great invention. When it was first proposed 
they said it was impracticable; that it could not be done, I 
say that I am sure this will never be a general service. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MANN] says he believes the 
time will come when by the linking of two or three airships 
together they will be of some service. I ask him how he is 
ever going to do that unless Congress authorizes a start to be 
made and something to be done in the way of a beginning? 
Why should gentlemen stand in the way of progress? I think 
I have about as good a reputation for economy and for old-line, 
yard-wide Democracy as anybody in this House. I take second 
place to 8 that, and I am in favor of trying this propo- 
sition in certain localities which are recommended by the Post- 
master General and by the Second Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral. I have stated before, and I do not mind stating again, 
that I believe the Second Assistant Postmaster General is the 
ablest all-round postal official this Government has had in its 
service in the past 15 years. I believe this plan is practicable 
in some places, and I much prefer to take the judgment of 
Joseph Stewart, the Second Assistant Postmaster General of the 
United States, and other postal officials, including the Post- 
master General, than to take the views of the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Mann] or the views of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. FITZGERALD]. I think I am safer in taking the judg- 
ment of those officials about a matter concerning which they 
have informed themselves. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I hope this bill will pass. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. All 
time has expired. The question is on discharging the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union from further con- 
sideration of this bill, suspending the rules, and passing the bill, 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that there is no 
quorum present. 

SEVERAL MEMBERS. No! no! 

Mr. COX. I will withdraw the point for the time being. 

The question was taken; and on a division, demanded by Mr. 
FINLEx, there were—ayes 28, noes 54. 

Accordingly the motion to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
was rejected. 

DISTRIBUTION OF THE PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a privi- 
leged report (H. Rept. 141) from the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee. I report back House resolution 340, distributing the Presi- 
dent's message. 

Mr. MANN. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 
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Mr. MANN. That resolution was reported back several days 
ago, and was on the calendar for three or four days, and I was 
going to ask how it got off the calendar. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the gentleman that it was 
a mistake. 

Mr. MANN. I can not help whether it was a mistake or not. 
It was reported back by dropping it into the basket, and was 
printed. I do not know any authority in the Clerk of the House 
to throw it out and strike it off the calendar. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will state to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois that I prepared the resolution and the report at the same 
time and by mistake dropped the report in the box with the 
resolution, and they were both printed at the same time. The 
clerk at the Speaker's table called my attention to the fact, and 
I told him then of the mistake, and he said it would be cor- 
rected. 

Mr. MANN. I do not see by what authority. Here is the 
resolution, House resolution 340: 

Mr. Unperwoop, from the Committee on Ways and Means, reported 
the following resolution, which was referred to the House Calendar— 

The wrong calendar by the way— 
and ordered to be printed. 

Now, by what authority does the gentleman report the same 
resolution over again—House resolution 840—and by what au- 
thority did the clerk take it off the calendar after it had been 
on the calendar for four days? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will state to the gentleman from Illi- 
nois that I did not report the resolution; that it was not re- 
ported back. The Ways and Means Committee never had a 
meeting on the resolution until this morning, and it got upon the 
calendar by mistake. I assume that the gentleman from Ili- 
nois does not desire to keep a resolution on the calendar that 
really was not reported back. 

Mr. MANN. Of course, if the statement of the Clerk in the 
report is a mistake I do not care anything about it. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I explained how the mistake occurred. 

Mr. MANN. That was not an explanation. If the gentleman 
from Alabama deposited in the basket the report that was 
printed and the resolution that was printed, it is too late for 
him to say that he did not report the resolution. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I did not 

Mr. MANN. Who put the information on the report which 
is not correct? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. If the gentleman from Illinois will be 
quiet for a moment, I will explain. 

Mr. MANN. I do not take that very kindly from the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I was trying to explain to the gentle- 
man, but he kept on talking. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman made a statement 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I did not mean anything offensive. 

Mr. MANN. The gentleman was a little offensive, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Then I apologize. I never mean to be 
offensive to anybody, and least of all to the gentleman from 
Illinois. 

Mr. MANN. Well, the gentleman knows that that is all off. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, when the President’s mes- 
sage was referred to the Ways and Means Committee I pre- 
pared a resolution for the distribution of the message, and a 
report at the same time, which is usual. It is a perfunctory 
matter, as the gentleman from Illinois knows. I introduced the 
resolution in the box, so that it would go back to the committee, 
that it might have the printed resolution before it when we 
got to it, which is usual. By mistake I left the report which I 
had prepared with the resolution in the box. 

Mr. MANN. If the gentleman will pardon me, I understood 
that, and I was not criticizing the gentleman from Alabama; 
I was trying to ascertain by what authority the Clerk of the 
House, after the Journal had been approved showing the reso- 
lution reported from the committee and that it was on the 
calendar, had it stricken out without saying ah, yes, or no to 
anybody. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I think largely by my authority. He 
came and asked if I had reported back such a resolution, and 
I said no, and then I discovered that by my own mistake I had 
left the report which I intended to lay before the Ways and 
Means Committee attached to the typewritten bill. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I would suggest to the gentleman 
that before he reports the resolution back he ask unanimous 
consent to correct the Journal so as to show that it is not al- 
ready reported. The Journal of the House, which has been ap- 
proved, shows that this resolution was reported from the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means by the gentleman from Alabama and 
placed on the calendar. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will say to the gentleman that I did 
not know the Journal did show it, because I thought that it was 
gia to my attention on the same day that it was dropped in 

e box. 

Mr. MANN. It was on the calendar up to to-day. It was on 
the calendar Friday, Thursday, and last Wednesday. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to inquire if the 
Journal shows that the resolution was reported; and if so, I 
ask unanimous consent that it be corrected. 

The SPEAKER. The Journal is in the Journal clerk’s room. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. ‘Then, Mr. Speaker, I will not delay the 
House, but I will ask unanimdus consent that if the Journal does 
show that this resolution was reported that it be corrected. 

Mr. MANN. The Journal does show it, and also the RECORD 
shows it on page 537. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that the Journal be corrected in that regard. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I also ask, Mr. Speaker, that the per- 
manent Recorp be corrected in accordance with the fact. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, The resolution and report will go to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 


IMMIGRATION. 


Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I have reported, by the in- 
struction of the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization, 
House bill 6060. The committee directed me to ask unani- 
mous consent that three days be given to the minority to file 
minority views. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that the minority of the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization may have three days in which to file 
minority views. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
do not think the gentleman ought to bring the matter up in the 
absence of the Member from New York. 

The SPEAKER. But he has already brought it in, and it has 
been referred. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 


Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I know the House is 
weary from many long hours of hard work, but I hope that it 
will be considerate enough to remain in session a little while 
longer in order that we might get through with the considera- 
tion of Senate joint resolution No. 5, respecting vocational 
education. I therefore move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House for the further consideration 
of that resolution. 

Mr. FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
Eighty-nine Members present; not a quorum, 

ADJOURNMENT. 


Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; aceordingly (at 5 o’clock and 50 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
December 16, 1913, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transmitting a certified copy of the findings of fact and con- 
clusion in the case of Julia O’Brien, widow of Peter O’Brien, de- 
ceased, v. The United States (H. Doc. No. 475); to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims and ordered to be printed. 

2. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, 
transinitting a certified copy of the findings of fact and con- 
clusion in the case of Arren Bray v. The United States (H. Doc. 
No. 476); to the Committee on War Claims and ordered to be 
printed. 

8. A letter from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims 
transmitting a certified copy of the findings of fact and com 
clusion in the case of Martha E. Adamson, administratrix «i 
Gideon F. Mann, deceased, v. The United States (H. Doc. Ne. 
477); to the Committee on War Claims and ordered to he 


printed. 

4. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a copy of a communication from the president of the Board of 
e of the District of Columbia, submitting an amend- 
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ment to the estimate of appropriation for construction of subur- 


ban roads, District of Columbia, for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1915 (H. Doc. No. 478); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

5. A letter from the Secretary of Agriculture, transmitting a 
report of documents received and distributed during the year 
1918 (H. Doc. No. 479); to the Committee on Expenditures in 
the Department of Agriculture and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. IGOR, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 10308) to provide for the 
construction and repair of sidewalks in the District of Colum- 
bia, and for the assessment and payment of the cost thereof, 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 185), which said bill and report were referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 

Mr. STEPHENS of Mississippi, from the Committee on 
Claims, to which was referred the Senate resolution (S. J. Res. 
74) appropriating money for the payment of certain claims on 
account of labor, supplies, materials, and cash furnished in the 
construction of the Corbett tunnel, reported the same without 
amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 184), which sald reso- 
lution and report were referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, from the Committee on the Public 
Lands, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 1651) to authorize 
the issuance of absolute and unqualified patents to public lands 
in certain cases, reported the same with amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 188), which said bill and report were 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. ADAMSON, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 6204) to 
promote the efficiency of the Public Health Service, reported 
the same without amendment, accompanied by a report (No, 
139), which said bill and report were referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, from the Committee on the Public 
Lands, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 1657) to authorize 
the allowance of second homestead and desert entries, reported 
the same with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 137), 
which said bill and report were referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BURNETT, from the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 6060) to 
regulate the immigration of aliens to and the residence of aliens 
in the United States, reported the same with amendment, accom- 
panied by a report (No. 140), which said bill and report were 
referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota, from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 6939) to reimburse 
Edward B. Kelley for moneys expended while superintendent of 
the Rosebud Indian Agency in South Dakota, reported the same 
with amendment, accompanied by a report (No. 183), which said 
bill and report were referred to the Private Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memo- 
rials were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 10505) authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of the Interior to cause allotments to be made 
to Indians belonging and having tribal rights on the Morongo 
Indian Reservation; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. ESCH: A bill (H. R. 10506) to provide for a site and 
public building at Reedsburg, Wis.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. KINKAID of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 10507) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to acquire and dispose 
of private lands in connection with the operations under the 
reclamation act; to the Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

By Mr. FERGUSSON: A bill (H. R. 10508) authorizing the 
Secretary of the Interior to grant further extensions of time 
within which to make proof on desert-land entries in the county 
of San Juan, State of New Mexico; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 


By Mr. TAYLOR of New York: A bill (H. R. 10509) pro- 
viding for the resurvey of the harbor of Echo Bay (New Ro- 
chelle), N. Y., and a report thereon; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10510) providing for a resurvey of Mama- 
roneck Harbor, N. Y., and a report thereon; to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10511) providing for the completion of the 
Port Chester Harbor (N. X.) improvement; to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 5 

By Mr. BRUCKNER: A bill (H. R. 10512) providing for the 
completion of the Harlem River Ship Canal in New York City; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10513) providing for the completion of the 
Bronx River (New York City) improvement; to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10514) providing for the deepening and 
widening of the Bronx Kills, in the city of New York, creating 
a direct channel between Long Island Sound and the Harlem 
River; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 10515) granting increased pay 
to rural letter carriers; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. DUPRÉ: A bill (H. R. 10516) authorizing a prelimi- 
nary examination and survey of Bayou Barataria, La., and con- 
necting waters to Barataria Bay; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 10517) for the prevention 
and eradication of hog cholera ; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. STEVENS of New Hampshire: A bill (H. R. 10518) 
to promote the safety of employees and passengers on railroads 
engaged in interstate or foreign commerce; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. McGILLICUDDY: A bill (H. R. 10519) to increase 
the limit of cost of the United States post-office building at 
Camden, Me.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 

By Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND: A bill (H. R, 10520) securing and 
confirming to the adjoining landowners the titles acquired by ad- 
yerse possession to certain lands within the grant heretofore 
made by the United States of parts of its public lands to the 
Central Pacific Railroad Co. of California for railroad right 
of way; to the Committee on the Public Lands, 

By Mr. SAUNDERS: A bill (H. R. 10521) to provide for the 
construction, maintenance, and improvement of rural post roads 
through the cooperation and joint action of the National Govern- 
ment and the several States in which such rural post roads may 
be established; to the Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. TEN EYCK: A bill (H. R. 10522) to establish in the 
Department of Agriculture a bureau to be known as the bureau 
of highways, and to provide national ald in the construction, 
improvement, and maintenance of public highways in each 
State and Territory, and to provide funds for the same; to 
the Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. PAGE of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 10523) making 
appropriations to provide for the expenses of the government 
of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 80, 
1915, and for other purposes; committed to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union and ordered to be 
printed. 

By Mr. NEELY of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 10524) pro- 
viding for the appointment of a board for the purpose of select- 
ing a suitable site for a naval armor plant in the Ohio Valley, 
in or near the city of Moundsville, in the county of Marshall 
and State of West Virginia, and to submit a report of the cost 
and availability of said plant; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SELDOMRIDGB: A bill (H. R. 10525) appropriating 
$10,000 to be used by the Forest Service in the construction of 
a public road through a portion of the Medicine Bow Forest 
Reserve, in Larimer County, State of Colorado; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10526) to authorize the cities of Colorado 
Springs and Manitou, in the State of Colorado, to purchase cer- 
tain lands for the protection of the source of their water sup- 
ply; to the Committee on the Public Lands. A 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10527) making appropriation for the pur- 
chase of a site and the erection of a public building thereon in 
the city of Loveland, county of Larimer, State of Colorado; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. CONNOLLY of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 10528) to provide 
for the erection of a public building at Waverly, Iowa; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. MOSS of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 10529) decluring 
all highways in the several States used for the purpose of trans- 
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porting rural mail to be post roads, for the establishment of 
rural route and post roads and the improvement and mainte- 
nance of existing rural route and post roads under Federal 
authority, and creating a bureau of public post roads; to the 
Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 10530) for the compensation 
of rural letter carriers; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 10531) making 
an appropriation for continuing improvement on the Ouachita 
and Black Rivers, Ark. and La., and for maintenance of same; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10332) making an appropriation for con- 
tinuing improvement on the Ouachita River, Ark. and La., and 
authorizing the construction of locks and dams Nos. 5 and 9; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 10533) directing the Secre- 
tary of War to pay to the Oregon State Board of Fish and Game 
Commissioners certain moneys, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. KENT: A bill (H. R. 10534) to authorize a survey of 
Petaluma Creek, Cal.; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 10535) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to amend sections 2291 and 2297 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States relating to homesteads’’; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10586) amending the act approved May 11, 
1912, entitled “An act granting pensions to certain enlisted men, 
soldiers and officers who served in the Civil War and the War 
with Mexico”; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HILL: A bill (H. R. 10537) to reapportion and rear- 
range the judicial districts of Illinois, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10538) authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior to make monthly settlements to all persons borne on 
the pension rolls; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KENT: A bill (H. R. 10539) for the improvement of 
grazing on the public lands of the United States and to regulate 
the same, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. WATKINS: A bill (H. R. 10540) providing for the 
eradication of the cotton boll weevil; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. CARLIN (by request): A bill (H. R. 10541) to ac- 
quire the manuscript of Charles Chaillé Long containing an 
account of the unveiling of the McClellan statue; to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 

By Mr. STEPHENS of Texas: A bill (H. R. 10542) providing 
for the segregation and apportionment of Indian tribal property, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

By Mr. KAHN: A bill (H. R. 10543) for the establishment 
and construction of a coal depot, including underwater storage 
plant for the use of the United States Navy on the Bay of San 
Francisco, Cal.; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr, ADAMSON: A bill (H. R. 10544) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to regulate commerce,” approved February 4, 
1887, as heretofore amended, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MONDELL: A bill (H. R. 10545) making an appro- 
priation for continuing the work of road and bridge construc- 
tion on the Wind River Reservation in Wyoming; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10546) making an appropriation for the 
reconstruction of a part of the military road between Fort 
Washakie and Jacksons Hole in Wyoming; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10547) making an appropriation providing 
for repairs to buildings on the Wind River Reseryation in 
Wyoming; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. WICKERSHAM: A bill (H. R. 10548) to authorize 
the purchase of certain lands in the District of Alaska; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. STEENERSON: A bill (H. R. 10549) making an ap- 
propriation for the improvement of Baudette Harbor and River 
in Minnesota; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. McDERMOTT: A bill (H. R. 10550) providing for the 
regulation, identification, and registration of automobiles en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, for the licensing of the operators 
thereof, for cooperation between the States and the Federal 
Government in such purposes, and for distributing the revenues 
arising hereunder between the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CLARK of Florida: A bill (H. R. 10551) to prescribe 
the method for banks to compute interest on loans and prescrib- 


ing punishment for its violation; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10552) to limit the value of buildings used 
by banks for banking purposes and providing punishment for 
its violation; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. AIKEN: A bill (H. R. 10553) to provide for refunding 
to lawful claimants the proceeds of the cotton tax unlawfully 
collected; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10554) to increase the compensation of 
carriers on rural free-delivery mail routes; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10555) to amend sections 1 and 105 of the 
Judicial Code to provide for the appointment of a district judge, 
district attorney, and marshal for the western district of South’ 
Carolina, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FRANCIS: A bill (H. R. 10556) to authorize the do- 
nation of certain unused and obsolete guns now at Chickamauga 
Park, Ga., to the village of Toronto, Ohio, for its park; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MOON: A bill (H. R. 10557) to provide for the erec- 
tion of a public building at Pikeville, Tenn.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: A bill (H. R. 10558) to construct a 
sanitarium or hospital for the restricted Indians of the Creek 
and Seminole Tribes in that portion of Oklahoma formerly oc- 
cupied by said Creek and Seminole Tribes and making an ap- 
propriation therefor; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10559) to construct a sanitarium or hos- 
pital for the restricted Indians of the Cherokee Tribe of In- 
dians and the Confederated Tribes in northeast Oklahoma and 
making an appropriation therefor; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CURRY: A bill (H. R. 10560) requiring telegraph com- 
panies to capitalize and punctuate certain telegraph messages 
in a specified manner; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

By Mr. FOSTER: A bill (H. R. 10590) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War to deliver two mounted bronze cannon on car- 
riages to Mellwain Post, Grand Army of the Republic, Van- 
dalia, III.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CLAYTON: Resolution (H. Res. 348) authorizing the 
Committee on the Judiciary to expend certain money, for pur- 
poses stated in House resolution 486, passed April 5, 1912; to 
the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. HARRISON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 170) au- 
thorizing and requesting the President of the United States to 
invite the Governments of Great Britain and other countries to 
appoint representatives to join representatives of the United 
States to consider the question of eliminating the gambling 
features in agricultural and food products on the exchanges in 
such countries; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MOORE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 171) providing 
for the appointment of a commission to consider the need of 
and to report a plan for the revision of the navigation laws of 
the United States; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

By Mr. MOSS of West Virginia: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
172) directing the Secretary of War to investigate and report 
to Congress at the earliest practicable time the advisability of 
the establishment of wireless telegraph stations along the Ohio 
River; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ADAIR: A bill (H. R. 10561) granting a pension to 
James A. Stephen; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10562) granting a pension to Mary J. 
Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. AIKEN: A bill (H. R. 10563) for the relief of Mrs, 
C. D. Corbin; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10564) for the relief of Mary S. Corbin; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10565) granting a pension to Henrietta 
Abney; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10566) granting a pension to Medicus F, 
Day; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: A bill (H. R. 10567) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Nesbitt L. Brown; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10568) granting a pension to Kathering 

to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. BOOHER: A bill (H. R. 10569) granting an increase 
5 pension to James Button; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. BYRNS of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 10570) for the 
17 7 7 7 of the city of Nashville, Tenn.; to the Committee on War 

8. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10571) for the relief of Davidson County, 
Tenn. ; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CALDER: A bill (H. R. 10572) granting a pension to 
Elsie A. Owen; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 10573) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Henry B. Miller; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10574) granting an increase of pension to 
Millard F. De Geer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CARLIN: A bill (H. R. 10575) granting a pension to 
Nancy Martin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10576) granting a pension to Mary A. 
Slattery; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CASEY: A bill (H. R. 10577) granting an increase of 
pension to John N. Eddinger; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CLAYTON: A bill (H. R. 10578) for the rellef of 
Dr. J. W. Stokes; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. COPLEY: A bill (H. R. 10579) granting an increase 
of pension to Catharine A. Hawkins; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 10580) granting an increase 
of pension to Albert M. Patrick; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: A bill (H. R. 10581) for the relief of 
Patrick H. Wheat; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FERGUSSON: A bill (H. R. 10582) granting a pen- 
gion to Jose de J. Romero; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Aiso, a bill (H. R. 10583) granting a pension to Anna Pearce; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10584) for the relief of the heirs of Fran- 
cisco Barela; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10585) for the relief of the heirs of Boni- 
facio Coca, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. FERRIS: A bill (H. R. 10586) to remove the charge 
of desertion from the record of George W. Riley; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FIELDS: A bill (H. R. 10587) granting an increase 
of pension to Montville Cooksey; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10588) granting an increase of pension to 
Major L. Middleton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FORDNEY: A bill (H. R. 10589) granting a pension 
to George W. Graves; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FOSTER: A bill (H. R. 10591) for the relief of John 
A. Bingham; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FOWLER: A bill (H. R. 10592) granting a pension to 
Rebecca Ann Hayes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10593) to amend an act granting an 
increase of pension to Elizabeth Causey for the benefit of Wiley 
Causey, approyed March 3, 1901; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 10594) granting a pension to 
the Forsyth Scouts and to widows of the deceased members 
of said organization; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GALLAGHER: A bill (H. R. 10595) granting a pen- 
sion to Anna A. Engel; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GARD: A bill (H. R. 10596) granting an increase of 
pension to Louisa Bruck; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10597) granting a pension to Joseph 
Bryant; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Aiso, a bill (H. R. 10598) granting a pension to Ella H. 
Candy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10599) granting a pension to Myrtle M. 
Dunham; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10600) granting a pension to Benjamin F. 
Dunkley ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10601) granting a pension to Lionelle Gott- 
schall; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (EL R. 10602) granting an increase of pension to 
Thomas S. Granger: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10603) granting an increase of pension to 
William M. King; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10604) granting a pension to Dock Leach; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10605) granting a pension to David Light- 
cap; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10606) granting a on to James M. 
Lynch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 10607) granting l pension to Francis P. 
McCue; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10608) granting a pension to Theodore J, 
McNally; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10609) granting an increase of pension to 
William W. Ramsey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10610) granting a pension to Alice Ricketts; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10611) granting a pension to Alonzo A. 
Ruckman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10612) granting a pension to Martin W. 
Ryan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10613) granting an increase of pension to 
William Trew; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 10614) granting an increase of pension to 


George E. Wells; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. GOEKE: A bill (H. R. 10615) granting an increase of 
es to Jacob L. McCoy; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10616) for the relief of George R. Gary; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 10617) for the 
relief of J. A. Garland; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of New York: A bill (H. R. 10618) grant- 
ing a pension to Carrie Phillips; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a biH (H. R. 10619) granting a pension to Lucina 
Tingne; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10620) granting a pension to Lyman Cole; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10621) granting a pension to Mary M. 
Scott; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10622) granting a pension to Elmer E. 
Sprague; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (I. R. 10623) granting an increase of pension to 
Jason J. ‘Tilyou; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (EL R. 10624) granting an increase of pension to 
Marshall L. Maxson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10625) granting an increase of pension to 
Frank M. Beyea; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10626) granting an increase of pension to 
Sylvanus Balcom; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H, R. 10627) granting an increase of pension to 
James A. S. Cull; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10628) granting an increase of pension to 
Patrick Higgins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10629) granting an increase of pension to 
Silas H. Hamilton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10630) to correct the military record of 
Nelson T. Saunders; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HOUSTON: A bill (H. R. 10631) for the relief of the 
Presbyterian Church of Normandy, Tenu.; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R. 10032) granting an increase 
of pension to William M. Hairston; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HULL: A bill (H. R. 10633) granting a pension to J. 
M. Luck; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10884) granting a pension to John R. Ham- 
ilton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10635) granting a pension to Sallie C. 
Dowell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. . 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10636) granting a pension to James W. 
Carr; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10637) granting an increase of pension to 
Harmon L. Jones; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10638) granting an increase of pension to 
James N. Davis; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10639) granting an increase of pension to 
William Younger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10640) granting an increase of pension to 
Barnett Dillahay; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bil (H. R. 10641) granting an increase of pension to 
Susan Read; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10642) granting an increase of pension to 
T, J. Edwards; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10643) for the relief of W. H. Mohler; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10644) for the relief of Harde Chadwick, 
jr.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10645) for the relief of the heirs of 
Samuel Kimbro, deceased; to the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 10646) for the relief of the estate of 


James B. Hallum; to the Committee on War Claims, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 10647) for the relief of the legal repre- 
sentatives of Joseph Chipman ; to the Committee on War Claims. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 10648) for the relief of the legal repre- 
EEN of William E. Nance; to the Committee on War 
la ims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10649) for the relief of the legal rep- 
resentatives of Isaac W. Baker; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10650) for the relief of the legal repre- 
sentatives of Wilson Bloodworth; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10651) for the relief of the legal repre- 
sentatives of Alexander Harlin, deceased; to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10652) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to recognize John M. Pearson as having been a member of 
Company F, Fifty-second Regiment Kentucky Mounted Volun- 
teer Infantry, Civil War; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KELLY of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 10653) to 
place the name of First Lieut. Joseph P. McKee on the unlimited 
retired list of the Army of the United States with rank and pay 
as a retired officer of the Regular Establishment; to the Com; 
mittee on Military Affairs. : 

By Mr. KENT: A-bill (H. R. 10654) for the relief of Robert 
M. Adams, deceased; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KIESS of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 10655) grant- 
ing a pension to Samuel P. Kahler; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. J. R. KNOWLAND: A bill (H. R. 10656) granting 
a pension to Mary J. Hill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 10657) granting a pension 
to Nancy J. Picklesimer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10658) granting an increase of pension to 
Robert H. Fields; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10659) granting an increase of pension to 
Frederick K. Murry; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: A bill (H. R. 10660) granting a pension 
to Sarah Hart North; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10661) granting an increase of pension to 
Paulina Kerr; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McGILLICUDDY: A bill (H. R. 10662) granting a 
pension to Eugene Belanger; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MADDEN: A bill (H. R. 10663) granting an increase 
of pension to John Steele; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10664) granting a pension to Felix High- 
tower; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. METZ: A bill (H. R. 10665) for the relief of Mrs. H. 
O'Neill; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10666) for the relief of Charles Lauber; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10667) for the relief of Patrick Burns; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Aiso, a bill (H. R. 10668) granting a pension to Walter B. 
Chase; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10669) granting a pension to Joanna 
Steinborn; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10670) granting an increase of pension to 
Moses Peterson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10671) granting an increase of pension to 
Deborah A. Thompson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MONTAGUE: A bill (H. R. 10672) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Henrietta Lee Coulling; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. MOSS of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 10673) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to William H. Wood; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 10674) grant- 
ing a pension to John C. Jackson; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. J. I. NOLAN: A bill (H. R. 10675) for the relief of the 
State Board of Harbor Commissioners of the State of Cali- 
fornia; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. NORTON: A bill (H. R. 10676) granting an increase 
of pension to James Flanagan; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 10677) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah J. Dunahey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PALMER: A bill (H. R. 10678) granting an in- 
crease of pension to J. T. Fisher; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10679) granting an increase of pension to 
Christianna Young; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAINEY: A bill (H. R. 10680) granting a pension to 
Peter L. Brown; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 10681) for the relief of H. N. Edom; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10682) for the relief of Robert T. Hill, 
James B. Hill, Thomas Spencer, and Ellis Spencer; to the Com- 
mittee on Milftary Affairs. 

By Mr. ROTHERMEL: A bin (H. R. 10683) for the relief of 
John I. Brown & Son and others; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr, RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 10684) granting a pension to 
Thomas Lathrop; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10685) granting a pension to Joseph H. 
Curbow; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10686) granting a pension to Charles C. 
Mauch; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10687) granting an increase of pension to 
Richard C. Martin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10688) granting an increase of pension to 
Charles Muelbach; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. J. M. C. SMETH: A bill (H. R. 10689) granting an 
increase of pension to Sarah E. Freed; to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEVENS of New Hampshire: A bill (H. R. 10690) 
granting an increase of pension to Warren Morrill; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10691) granting an increase of pension to 
Frank Libby; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10692) granting an increase of pension fo 
Henry Lemke; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10693) for the relief of the legal repre- 
sentatives of George W. Soule; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SWITZER: A bill (H. R. 10694) for the relief of the 
legal representatives of Joseph and Newton Haynes, deceased; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10695) granting a pension to John Ken- 
nedy; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10696) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Lewis Keaton; to the Committee on 
Miltary Affairs. 

By Mr. TREADWAY: A bill (H. R. 10697) granting an in- 
crease of peusion to Margaret Kelley; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. UNDERHILL: A bill (H. R. 10698) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Moses Davison; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10699) granting an increase of pehsion to 
Levi M. Winchell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10700) granting an increase of pension to 
Joseph Hand; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10701) granting an increase of pension to 
Isase N. Baker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10702) granting an increase of pension to 
Henry O. Hayes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10703) granting an inerease of pension to 
William Cooper; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10704) granting an increase of pension to 
Bernard Daffner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10705) granting an increase of pension to 
Joel H. Towner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10706) granting an incrense of pension to 
David S. Peters; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10707) granting an increase of pension to 
Isaac N. Storm; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10708) granting a pension to Ellen A. Chap- 
pell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10709) granting a pension to Ada E. Teeter; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10710) granting a pension to Elizabeth P. 
Townsend; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10711) granting a pension to Percy D. 
Ganung; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10712) granting a pension to Mary E. 
Greiner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. A 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10713) granting a pension to Elizabeth 
Sawyer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10714) granting a pension to Maria Scrib- 
ner Plimpton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 10715) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Andrew L. Weatherford; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIS: A bill (H. R. 10716) granting an increase 
of pension to Seth Clark; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10717) granting a pension to Earl W. Mait- 
land; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10718) for the relief of F. D. Bain; to the 
Committee on Claims. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 10719) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Joseph P. Leiter; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10720) to correct the military record of 
John D. Rex; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10721) to correct the military record of 
William Loar; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10722) for the relief of H. C. Owens; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ROTHERMEL: Resolution (H. Res. 347) authoriz- 
ing the Clerk of the House to pay witness fees and mileage to 
Henry W. Elliott and to Andrew F. Gallagher to and from the 
Seal Islands of Alaska for House Committee on Expenditures in 
the Departments of Commerce and Labor; to the Committee on 
Accounts, 5 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petitions of the Merchants 
& Miners’ Transportation Co., of Baltimore, Md.; Michael Bros., 
of Louisiana, Mo.; captains and chief engineers of the Hart- 
ford & New York Transportation Co.; and the Kings County 
Democratic Club, protesting against the passage of the seamen’s 
bill (S. 136) in its present form; to the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also (by request), petition of G. Douglas Wardrof, favoring 
the passage of House bill 3330, for carrying the mail by aero- 
plane; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

Also (by request), petition of officers of the United States 
employed in the service of the Southern Pacific Co, Atlantic 
Steamship Lines, protesting against the passage of the seamen’s 
bill (S. 186); to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

Also (by request), petition of the Aero Club of America, of 
New York City, N. Y., favoring the passage of House bill 3398, 
to authorize the carrying of the mail by aeroplane; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. CALDER: Petition of the Twentieth Century Club, 
of Detroit, Mich., favoring the passage of Senate bill 2739, 
known as the Newlands river-regulation and flood-prevention 
bill; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. CARY: Petition of Edward M. Keating and other 
Philippine ex-soldiers, favoring the passage of House bill 3330, 
relative to increase in pension; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, petition of the Twentieth Century Club, of Detroit, 
Mich., favoring the passage of the Newlands river-regulation and 
flood-prevention bill; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of the Twentieth Century Club, of Detroit, 
Mich., protesting against the use of the Hetch Hetchy Valley 
for the water supply for San Francisco, Cal.; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

Also, petition of Manitowoc Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., 
protesting against the passage of the seamen’s bill in its present 
form; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. CURRY: Memorial of the city council of the city of 
Richmond, Contra osta County, Cal., favoring the passage of 
House bills 9912 and 9913, providing for the control of the flood 
waters of the Sacramento River; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

By Mr. DALE: Petition of the Chicago Peace Society, favor- 
ing international agreement for the suspension of the building 
of battleships; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the council of the city of Benton Harbor, 
Mich., and the Benton Harbor Development Co., protesting 
against the passage of the seamen’s bill (S. 186); to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petitions of the Charlton Nursey Co., of Rochester; the 
Crisca Co.; and National Association of Master Steam and Hot 
Water Fitters of New York City, N. Y., favoring the passage 
of the Bartlett bill, for 1-cent letter postage; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. DOOLITTLE: Petition of citizens of the fourth dis- 
trict of the State of Kansas, favoring the passage of the Lind- 
quist pure fabric and leather bill; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ESCH: Petition of the council of the city of Benton 
Harbor, Mich., and the Benton Harbor Improyement Co., pro- 
testing against the passage of Senate bill 136 without proper 
distinction between Great Lakes transportation and ocean trans- 
portation; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, 

Also, petition of the Twentieth Century Club, of Detroit, 
Mich., protesting against granting the use of the waters of the 


Hetch Hetchy Valley to the city of San Francisco, Cal.; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill 10450, granting an in- 
crease of pension to Leander Chapman; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

Also, petition of the Twentieth Century Club, of Detroit, 
Mich., favoring the passage of Senate bill 2739, for the preven- 
tion of floods on the Mississippi; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 


By Mr. GARNER: Petition of the business men of Aransas 
Pass, Tex., favoring the passage of House bill 5308, relative 
to mail-order houses; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. GALLAGHER: Petitions of the Chicago Federation of 
Musicians and International Association of Bridge and Struc- 
tural Iron Workers, Local Union No. 1, of Chicago, III., in 
favor of the passage of the seamen’s bill (S. 136); to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. GOODWIN of Arkansas: Petition of citizens of Junc- 
tion City, Lewisville, and Prescott, Ark., all favoring the passage 
of the Lindquist pure fabric and leather bill; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GRAHAM of Pennsylvania: Petitions of the Philadel- 
hia Maritime Exchange and the council of the city of Benton 
rbor Mich., protesting against the passage of the seamen's 
Faber 136); to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
eries, 


Also, petition of the Twentieth Century Club of Detroit, Mich., 
fayoring the passage of Senate bill 2739, known as the Newlands 
river-regulation and flood-preyention bill; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, 

Also, petition of the Twentieth Century Club of Detroit, Mich., 
protesting against the use of the Hetch Hetchy Valley for a 
water supply for San Francisco, Cal.; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of New York: Petition of the Olean 
(N. Y.) Chamber of Commerce, favoring the passage of the bill 
for flood protection; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. HILL: Petitions of the citizens of the twenty-fifth 
Illinois congressional district, favoring the passage of the Lind- 
quist pure-fabric and leather bill; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KIESS of Pennsylvania: Evidence in support of House 
bill 4916, for the relief of Sarah E. Hendricks; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KONOP: Petitions of Racine Junction Advancement 
Association; Benton Harbor Development Co.; Muskegon Cham- 
ber of Commerce; Retail Merchants’ Association of Racine; 
Commercial Club, of Sturgeon Bay; Frank Hamschek, of 
Kewanee; Nick Kuffan, and others, of Wisconsin, protesting 
against the passage of the seamen’s bill (S. 136); to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 

By Mr. LONERGAN: Petition of residents of the District of 
Columbia, favoring the passage of legislation for a reform in the 
civil service; to the Committee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

Also, petition of the chamber of commerce, New Haven, Conn., 
fayoring the passage of House bill 6282, the Harrison anti- 
narcotic bill; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the council of the city of Benton Harbor, 
Mich., and the Benton Harbor Development Co., protesting 
against passage of the La Follette seamen’s bill; to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petition of the Wethersfield Grange, of Wethersfield, 
Conn., protesting against free distribution of seeds by the Goy- 
ernment; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LEE of Pennsylvania: Petition of the Philadelphia 
Maritime Exchange, protesting against the passage of the sea- 
men’s bill in its present form; to the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. MANN: Petition of citizens of Shawneetown, IIL, fa- 
yoring the passage of House bill 13853, of August, 1911, in behalf 
of Jacob Barger; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MOTT: Petition of Loyalty Council, No. 53, Daughters 
of Liberty, of Constantia, N. Y., favoring the passage of legis- 
lation for the restriction of immigration; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of the Benton Harbor (Mich.) Council, protest- 
ing against the passage of Senate bill 136, to increase the equip- 
ment and size of crews on all boats; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petition of residents of Carthage, N. Y., favoring the 
passage of an antipolygamy amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. J. I. NOLAN: Petition of the San Francisco Labor 
Council, of San Francisco, Oal., favoring the passage of the 
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Bartlett-Bacon bills (H. R. 1873 and S. 927) ; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. : 

By Mr. RAKER: Petition of citizens of California, favoring 
the passage of the Lindquist bill, providing for the labeling and 
marking of fabrics, etc.; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of city council of Richmond, Cal., favoring the 
passage of legislation for improving the harbor at that place; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of San Francisco Labor Council, San Francisco, 
Cal., favoring the passage of House bill 1873, to exempt labor 
organizations from the operation of the antitrust act as the lat- 
ter has been interpreted and enforced by the Federal courts; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the secretary of the board of harbor commis- 
sioners of Los Angeles, Cal., favoring the passage of legislation 
to establish a lighthouse at Point Vincento, Cal.; to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. SCULLY: Petition of the Twentieth Century Club, of 
Detroit, Mich., favoring the passage of Senate bill 2739, for the 

revention of floods on the Mississippi; to the Committee on 
ivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of the New Jersey Savings Bank Association, 
Orange, N. J., protesting against the elimination of section 27 
of bill (H. R. 7837) relating to savings departments; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, petition of the New Jersey Bankers’ Association, Jersey 
City, N. J., proposing certain changes in the proposed banking 
and currency bill; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, petition of the Rumson Borough Improvement Associa- 
tion and other citizens of the third congressional district of 
New Jersey, protesting against the passage of Senate bill 
186 in its present form; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petition of the Twentieth Century Club, of Detroit, 
Mich, protesting against granting the use of the waters of the 
Hetch Hetchy Valley to the city of San Francisco, Cal.; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. J. M. C. SMITH: Petition of Mrs. Orton H. Clark 
and 10 others of Kalamazoo, Mich., for the appointment of a 
committee on woman suffrage; to the Committee on Rules. 

Also, petition of the Association of Passenger and Steamboat 
Lines, of Chicago; Muskegon Chamber of Commerce, of Muske- 
gon; board of directors of the Mendelssohn Club, of Detroit; 
O. H. Barrett, of Kalamazoo; Detroit Hotel Association, of 
Detroit; Detroit Rotary Club, of Detroit, Mich., protesting 
against the passage of the seamen’s bill (S. 136); to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. SMITH of New York: Memorial of 222 members of 
West Side Business Men’s Association, protesting against the 
passage of the seamen’s bill (S. 136); to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. WATKINS: Petition of citizens of Webster Pass, 
La., protesting against the passage of House bill 9113, to regu- 
late the shape of drug tablets; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WILLIS: Petition of D. V. Disney and 100 other citi- 
zens of Delaware, Ohio, favoring legislation to extend control 
of the United States Government over nonnavigable waters; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


SENATE. 
Turspay, December 16, 1913. 


The Senate met at 10 o'clock a m. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. Forrest J. Prettyman, D. D. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 

CALLING OF THE ROLL. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Ashurst Gallinger Martine, N. J. Shafroth 
Bankhead Gronna Myers heppard 
Brady Hollis Nelson Sherman 
Brandegee Hughes Norris Simmons 
Bristow Jackson hot Smith, S. C. 
Bryan James ge terti 
Burleigh Johnson Perkins Sutherland 
Burton Kenyon . Pittman Swanson 
Chamberlain ern Poindexter Townsend 
Chilton La Follette Pomerene Vardaman 
care Lane Ransdell Walsh 

Col Reed Weeks 
Crawford Lewis Robinson Williams 
Dillingham Martin, Va. Saulsbury Works 


Mr. KERN. I wish to state that the senior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Bacon] is detained from the Senate on account 
of illness. He is paired with the senior Senator from Minne- 
me [Mr. Netson]. I will let this announcement stand for the 

y. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce the necessary absence 
of my colleague [Mr. CULBERSON]. He is paired with the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont]. This announcement 
may stand for the day. 

Mr. SIMMONS. My colleague [Mr. Overman] is detained 
from the Chamber on business of the Senate. 

Mr. REED. I desire to state that my colleague [Mr. STONE] 
is necessarily absent from the Senate and will probably be 
unable to attend to-day’s session. I make the announcement 
now, to stand for the day. 

Mr. KERN. The Senator from Colorado [Mr. THosras] is 
detained from the Senate on account of illness. I will let this 
announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. RANSDELL. The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. THORN- 
TON] is unavoidably absent. I ask that this announcement 
may stand for the day. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I desire to announce that the senior Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. Jones] is absent from the Senate on 
important business. 

Mr. WEEKS. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Lopere} is absent on account of illness, and to have this an- 
nouncement stand for the day. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Fifty-six Senators have answered 
to the roll call. There is a quorum present. 


MEAT PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, I am going te ask for the print- 
ing in the Recorp of the document I send to the desk. I am 
not much giyen to putting extraneous matter in the Recosrp, but 
I believe it relates to a matter of vital importance and that it 
should be published and distributed to some extent. There are 
a great many people who will see it in the Record who would 
not see it otherwise. It is a statement of the Bureau of the 
Census, Department of Commerce, relating to slaughter of ani- 
mals from 1899 to 1909, a period of 10 years. 

We all know that the production of animals during that time 
has decreased to a vast extent against a great increase of popu- 
lation, but this table shows that the average slaughter kept 
pace with the increase of population, 21.7 per cent, but the 
slaughter of hogs reached only an increase of 10.7 per cent. 

What I wish to put before the Senate, in the hope that it 
may go to the country as a warning, is the fact that while the 
slaughter of beef cattle increased 46.9 per cent the slaughter of 
calves increased 183.4 per cent. I think it is time the American 
people began to wake up to the problem of food consumption und 
production as affected by this overwhelming increase in the 
slaughter of calves. Already we are contemplating legislation 
on the subject. I do not touch upon that, for I do not know 
how far we could go in that direction; but it did seem to me 
that it might warrant a place in the Recorp, that, so far as the 
RecorD comes under the observation of the public, this over- 
whelming increase in the slaughter of calves might be brought 
to the attention of the American people. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. BURTON. I should like to ask by what bureau or person 
the table was prepared. 

Mr. CLAPP. The Bureau of the Census, in the Department 
of Commerce, 

Mr. BURTON. It is supplemental to their report contained 
in the last census report? 

Mr. CLAPP. Certainly. 

Mr. BURTON. And brings the figures down to date? 

Mr. CLAPP. Yes. 

Mr. BURTON. I recognize, Mr. President, the great impor- 
tance of having statistics on this subject. The trouble has been 
the inaccuracy of many statements given out to the public. 
Four or five years ago certain figures were prepared which 
seemed to show that the number of cattle had kept pace with 
population and gave no indication which would justify an in- 
crease in price. The more recent figures, however, have more 
correctly described the situation. 

I should like to know how long these figures were in prepara- 
tion and to what extent we can rely on them. 

Mr. CLAPP, I accept them as sent out by the bureau, to be 
released to the press on the 15th of this month, that period 
having elapsed. 

While I am on my feet, in line with what the Senator has 
said I wish to state that the decrease in stock has simply been 
terrific in view of the increase of population. In the State of 


Iowa last year, according to the best figures I have obtained, 
the number of milch cows decreased 56,000, and in the State of 
Missouri 22,000. The States of Minnesota, North Dakota, and 
South Dakota gained a little—Minnesota, 22,000; North Dakota, 
18,000; South Dakota, 6,000—but the best figures obtainable to- 
day, so far as I can judge of the accuracy of the figures, shows 
a total decrease last year of cattle of a million and a quarter. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


MEAT PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., December 15, 1913. 


The increase in the number of animals slaughtered for food in the 
United States and the production of dressed meat therefrom was almost 
3 the same as the increase in 0 during the decade 
1899-1909, according to a statement issued by Director W. J. Harris, 
of the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce. 

The supply or production of dressed meat per capita in this count: 
as reported by the slaughtering establishments varied hardly a poun 
when comparing the figures for 1909 with those for 1899, but the cost 
of the animals on the hoof which were slaughtered increased 75.5 per 
cent and the value of the dressed meat 73.8 per cent during that period. 

The average production per capita of dressed meat in the United 
States in 1909 was 105 pounds, as compared with 106 pounds in 1899, 
if the figures returned only by the slaughtering establishments for 
beef, veal, mutton, and pork are taken into consideration; but the pro- 
duction or supply was 107 pours r capita for both 1909 and 1899, 
if the total production of all d meats is considered. 

The figures for meat production as returned by the slaughtering es- 
tablishments only are 3 In order that comparisons may be made 
between the years 1909 and 1899. These figures include about 65 per 
cent, or two-thirds, of the grand total for animals slaughtered and for 
the total production of dressed meat. 

ANIMALS SLAUGHTERED. 


The total number of animals slaughtered for food in the United 
States in 1909 and in 1899 reported by establishments engaged in that 
industry was as follows: 

Beeves.—8,114,900 for 1909, as compared with 5,525,800 in 1899, an 
increase of 46.9 8 cent. 

Calves.— 2.504.700 in 1909 and 883,900 in 1899, an increase of 183.4 


r cent, 

8 and lambs.— 12,255,500 in 1909 and 9,110,200 in 1899, an in- 
crease of 84.5 per cent. 
N „600 in 1909 and 30,595,500 in 1899, an Increase of 

.7 per cen 

These figures of the total number of animals slaughtered in the 
United States for the years 1909 and 1899 include only those reported 
by the. establishments engaged in the slaughtering and meat-packing 
industry. The total number of all animals killed, however, including 
those slaughtered on farms and in retail slaughterhouses, is given as 
88.358.815, so that the number reported by the packing and slaughter- 
ing establishments is approximately 65 per cent, or two-thirds, of the 
total number slaughtered. 

The average weight on the hoof of the beeves slaughtered was 1,019 
pounds In 1909 and 1,069 pounds in 1899; of the calves the average 
weight was 168 pounds in 1909 and 141 pounds In 1899; of the shore 
and lambs, 81 pounds in 1909 and ee in 1899; of the hogs, 20 
pounds in 1909 and 218 pounds in 1899. 

The total cost to the slaughtering establishments of these animals 
killed for food was $1,202,827,784 in 1909 and $685,310,099 in 1899. an 
increase of $517,517,685, or 75.5 per cent. In the slaughtering indus- 
try the cost of the materials formed a larger proportion (91.3 per cènt) 
of the total expenses than in most other industries, owing to the fact 
ete the processes of manufacture are comparatively simple and inex- 
pensive. 

PRODUCTION OF DRESSED MEAT. 


The total production of dressed meats in the United States reported 
by n establishments to the census was as follows: 

Beef.—4,335,674,800 pounds in 1909 and 38,055,242, pounds in 
1899, an increase of 41.9 per cent. 

Veal,—252,997.100 pounds in 1909 and 84,548,100 pounds in 1899, 
an increase of 199.2 per cent. 

Mutton.— 495,458. pounds in 1909 and 400,812,000 pounds in 
899, an increase of 23.6 per cent. 

Pork.—4,877,127,200 pounds in 1909 and 4,360,706,000 pounds in 
1899, an increase of 0.4 per cent. 

The grand total weight of dressed meats, including “All other" fresh 
meats, in 1909 was 9,719,065,600 pounds and in 1899, 7,981,695,000 
pounds; an increase of 21.7 per cent, or almost identically the same as 
he increase in the population of the United States for the same pes 
These figures show a decrease for the decade in the average Ne 
weight of the becves, hogs, sheep, and lambs, The average weight o 
calves Increased. 

The total value of this meat production was 81.370,87. 100 in 1909, 
12 „ $788,367,600 in 1899, an increase of $582,199,500, or 

.8 per cent. 


CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING (S. DOC. NO. $29). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, trans- 
mitting, in response to a resolution of the 3d ultimo, certain 
jnformation relative to the expenditure of the available appro- 
priation of $1,200,000 in the erection of a central high school at 
Eleventh and Clifton Streets NW., in the city of Washington, 
etc., which was referrred to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia and ordered to be printed. 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE LAND LAWS (S. DOC. No. 331). 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, in re- 
sponse to a resolution of the 6th instant, certain information 
relative to the cost and expenses of administering the land laws 
of the United States for the fiscal years 1908, 1909, 1910, 1911, 
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and 1912, respectively, which was ordered to lie on the table 
and be printed. 


MEAT INSPECTION (S. DOC, No. 330). 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair tays before the Senate 
a communication from the Secretary of Agriculture, transmit- 
ting, in response to a resolution of the Sth instant, certain in- 
formation relative to stamps, marks, or signs placed upon im- 
ported meats before they are offered for sale in the markets 
of the United States. The communication is accompanied by 
certain documents. The Chair is unable to state whether they 
should or should not be printed. They will be referred with the 
communication to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
for the present without printing. The communication will be 
eae but not the accompanying documents, until further 
order. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by J. C. South, 
its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed the bill 
(S. 2689) amending an act entitled “An act to increase the 
limit of cost of certain public buildings, to authorize the en- 
largement, extension, remodeling, or improvement of certain 
public buildings, to authorize the erection and completion of 
public buildings, to authorize the purchase of sites for public 
buildings, and for other purposes,” approved March 4, 1913. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
abide bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 

enate : i 

H. R. 4618. An act to increase the limit of cost for increased 
quarantine facilities at the port of Portland, Me.; 

H. R. 7212. An act relating to the anchorage of vessels in 
navigable waters of the United States; 

H. R. 7967. An act to amend the act approved June 25, 1910, 
authorizing a postal savings system; 

H. R. 6202. An act providing for the disposition of effects of 
deceased patients of the Public Health Service and of certain 
deceased officers and men connected with the Army; and 

H. R. 8846. An act making appropriation for payment of cer- 
tain claims in accordance with findings of the Court of Claims, 
reported under the provisions of the acts approved March 3. 
1883, and March 3, 1887, and commonly known as the Bowman 
and the Tucker Acts, and under the provisions of section No. 151 
of the act approved March 3, 1911, commonly known as the 
Judjcial Code. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the 
House had signed the enrolled bill (H. R. 10081) to make the 
tenure of the office of the Major General Commandant of the 
Marine Corps for a term of four years, and it was thereupon 
signed by the Vice President. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS, 

Mr. FLETCHER. I present a resolution adopted by the 
Board of Trade of Tampa, Fla., which I ask may lie on the 
table and be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolution was ordered to lie 
on the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Whereas the so-called La Follette seamen's bill, S. 136, now before 

Congress and about to be „ has been thoroughly studied and 

found in many of its aspects detrimental to shipping interests of 

this port and the United States at large; and 

Whereas if the shipowners are compelled to abide by the provisions of 
this bill, freight rates must necessarily be advanced in order to be 
able to meet the additional mses; and 

Whereas that the bill, which is being known to promote the welfare of 

American seamen in the merchant marine of the United States and 

safety of lives at sea, only applies to sailors and not to officers and 

engineer department cf steamers; and 

Whereas we consider the officers and engineer department of steamers 
ae 7 . ter importance in the promotion of safety at sea: There- 
ore 

Resolved, That this board take exceptions to the many provisions of 
this bill and 83 protest against the enactment of same as it now 
stands; and be it rther 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the honorable 
Speaker of the House, to the chairman of Committee on the Merchant 

rine and Fisheries, and to each of our Representatives in Congress, 
respectfully requesting them to use all thelr good efforts in defeating its 


ssage. 
ve Paned by the Tampa Board of Trade at its general meeting this the 
12th day of December, 1913. 


aes L. P. DICKIE, Secretary. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I present a memorial signed by sundry 
citizens, assembled as delegates, of Martel, Tampa, Lakeland, 
and other cities in the State of Florida, which I ask may be 
printed in the Recorp, omitting the names, and that it be re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

There being no objection, the memorial was referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia and ordered to be printed 
in the Record, omitting the signatures, as follows. 


F. C. Bowrer, President. 


„„ 
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PETITION TO CONGRESS, 
FAUNE honorable the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
ates: 


Believing— 

{3} 10 fe separation of church and state: 
2) That Congress is prohibited by the first amendment to the es rose 
us 


44775 from enacting any law enforcing the observance of any re 
on 


nstitution, or looking toward a union of church and state or of rel 

and ciyil government ; 

(3) That any such legislation is opposed to the best interests of both 
church and state; and 

(4) That the first step in this direction is a dangerous step and should 
be opposed by every lover of week 

We, the adult residents of the State of Florida, assembled as dele- 
gates, earnestly 1 your honorable body not to pass the Sunday- 
observance bill (S. 752) entitled “A bill for the proper observance of 
Sunday as a day of rest in the District of Columbia” (introduced in 
the Senate by Mr. Jonnston of Alabama Apr. 12, 1913. Now pending. 
For full text of bill see other side) or any other like religious measure. 
Full text of proposed ra A Area het law now pending in United 

tate Senate. 

Mr. Jonxsrox of Alabama introduced the following bill, which was 
read twice and referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia: 
A bill (S. 752) for the proper observance of Sunday as a day of rest in 

the District of Columbia, 

Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the passage of this act it shall 
be unlawful in the District of Columbia for any person to labor or to 
employ any person to labor or to pursue any 4 or worldly business 
on the first day of the week, commonly called Sunday, except in works 
of necessity or charity, and bea also newspaper publishers and their 
employees, and except also public-service corporations and their em- 
ployees in the necessary supplying of service to the people of the Dis- 
trict. In works of necessity or charity is included whatever is needed 
for the good order and health of the community. It shall be unlawful 
for any person, partnership, firm, corporation, or municipality, or any 
of their agents, directors, or officers, to require or permit any employees 
to work on the said day, excepting in household service, unless within 
the next succeeding 6 days during a period of 24 consecutive hours he 
or it shall neither require nor permit such employee to work in his or 
its employ. 

RS person who shall violate the provisions of this act shall, on con- 
yiction thereof, be punished by a fine of not less than $10 nor more 
than $50 for the first offense, and for each subsequet offense yf a fine of 
not less than $25 nor more than $100, and by imprisonment in the jail 
of the District of Columbia for a period of not less than one month nor 
more than three months, in the discretion of the court. 

- Bec. 2. That all prosecutions for violations of this act shall be in the 

police court of the District of Columbia and in the name of the District 

of Columbia. 

THIS PROPOSED LEGISLATION IS UNCONSTITUTIONAL, UN-AMERICAN, UN- 

JUST, AND UNNECESSARY. 8 

Jesus Christ: ‘ Render to Cæsar the 1 hes that are Cœsar's, and to 
Gog the thi that are God’s. (Mark 12: 17.) 

United States Constitution: Congress shall make no law respecting 

n establishment of religion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof. 

First amendment.) 5 

U. S. Grant: “Keep the state and the church forever separate. 
(Speech at Des Moines, Iowa, 1875.) 

Enited States Senate: Our Government is a civil and not a religious 
institution.” ‘The proper object of government is to protect all per- 
sons in the en oyment of their religious as well as their civil rights, and 
not to determine for any whether they shall esteem one day above an- 
other or esteem all days alike holy, (Sunday Mall Report, 1829.) 

Mr. FLETCHER. I present resolutions adopted at the fifth 
annual conyention of the Federation of Jewish Farmers of 
America, held in New York City, November 16, 1913. I do not 
think it is necessary to have the resolutions read, but I should 
like to have them printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Resolutions adopted by the fifth annual convention of the Federation 
of F of America, held in New York City, November 16 
to 19, 1913. 

Whereas agriculture in the United States has long been handicapped 
because of the lack of adequate rural-credit facilities, both land credit 
and personal credit; 

Whereas it has come to be general recognized that the Inauguration 
of proper systems of both kinds of rural credit wili be of inestimable 
benefit not only to the farmers, who are the producers of our food- 
stuffs, but also to the urban population, the consumers ; 

Whereas the land-credit system which was inaugurated by the Baron 
de Hirsch Fund in 1890 and carried on by it until 1900, and since then 
by the Jewish Agricultural and Industrial Aid Society, its subsidiary, 
has proved to be an incalculable blessing to the Jewish farmers in 
this country, and demonstrated the possibilities of land credit in the 
United States ; 

Whereas the system of cooperative credit Introduced into the United 
States by the Jewish Agricultural and Industrial Ald Society and the 
17 agricultural credit unions organized by that society have proved 
Cie See a adaptability of this form of credit to American 
agriculture; an 

Whereas the President of the United States has, in his first annual 
message, directed the attention of Congress to the need of the early 
88 of proper laws to deal adequately with the subject: There- 
‘ore 
Resolved, That we, the members of the Federation of Jewish Farmers 

of America, in convention assembled, most heartily extend our thanks 
the President of the United States for his efforts in behalf of the 
ntry’s agriculture and that we memorialize the Congress of the 
nited States to give its earliest consideration to this most important 


question ; 
Resolwed, That a copy of these resolutions, together with the third 
annual report of the Jewish Farmers Cooperative Credit Unions be 
forwarded to the President and members of his Cabinet, to all the 
Members of Con and to the governors of all the States in the 


Union; and be it further 
LI——60 


the thanks of this convention be tendered to 


Resolved, That 
Jewish cultural and Industrial Aid Society for its many educa- 
tional activities for the benefit of the Jewish rs in this count 
and for pointing to the solution of the pressing problem of rural credi 


Mr. PERKINS presented a petition of the council of the city 
of Richmond, Cal., praying for ihe enactment of legislation pro- 
viding for the control of the flood waters of the Sacramento’ 
River, which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Oakland, Cal., praying for the enactment of legislation authoriz- 
ing the Treasury Department to employ within certain limita- 
tions such outside architects as may be required to permit the 
erection without unnecessary delay of buildings for which ap- 
propriations have been made, etc., which was referred to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Mr. COLT presented petitions of sundry citizens of Provi- 
dence, R. I., praying for the enactment of legislation granting 
relief to persons who served in the United States Military Tele- 
graph Corps during the Civil War, which were referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. BURLEIGH presented resolutions adopted by Local 
Branch No. 143, National Association of Civil Service Em- 
ployees, of Portland, Me., praying for the enactment of legis- 
lation providing for the retirement of superannuated employees 
of the civil service, which were referred to the Committee on 
Civil Service and Retrenchment. 

Mr. PENROSE presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Philadelphia, Pa., and a petition of Charles O. Kinney and 33 
other citizens of Philadelphia, Pa., praying for the enactment of 
legislation granting relief to members of the United States 
Military Telegraph Corps who served in the Civil War, which 
were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan presented a memorial of the De- 
troit Hotel Association of Michigan, remonstrating against the 
passage of the so-called La Follette seamen's bill, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 


EDIZ HOOK LIGHTHOUSE RESERVATION, WASH. 


Mr. MYERS. I am directed by the Committee on Public 
Lands, to which was referred the bill (S. 3454) authorizing 
the Secretary of Commerce to lease to the city of Port Angeles, 
Wash., certain property, to report it with an amendment, and 
I submit a report (No. 141) thereon. I call the attention of 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. POINDEXTER] to the fact 
that the report recommends an amendment suggested by the 
Department of Commerce. 

Mr. POINDEXTER. I ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Washington asks 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the bill. 
The Secretary will read, for the information of the Senate, the 
substitute reported by the committee. 


The Secretary read the amendment reported by the Committee 
on Public Lands, which was to strike out all after the euncting 
clause and to insert: 


That the Secretary of Commerce is hereby authorized, directed, and 
empowered to lease and demise to the city of Port Angeles, State of 
Washington, all of that tract of land reset ved for lighthouse purposes 
by presidential order of February 10, 1908, and bounded on the south- 
west by suburban lots Nos. 135 and 147, as shown by the plats of 
Port Angeles town site, State of Washington, approved by the United 
States surveyor general of the State of Washington on November 4, 
1863, and September 12, 1892, 8 with out lots Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6, and such portion of out lot No. 7 (all in township 31 north, range 
6 west, Willamette meridian), of the iz Hook or False Dungeness 
Lighthouse Reservation, Wash., as may be required to give a front- 

of 2 statute miles measured in a northerly and easterly direction 
ong the westerly and northerly boundary of said reservation, begin- 
ning from a int on high-water mark opposite the northwesterly 
corner of lot 147 of the said Port Angeles town site; also, the tide 
lands on the Strait of Fuca_and on Port Angeles Harbor abutting on 
those portions of the Ediz Hook Lighthouse Reservation heretofore de- 
scribed, for and during the full period of 99 years, for its use, except. 
as hereinafter specified: Provided, That in said lease it shall be stipu- 
lated that the Government of the United States may at any time 
during the term thereof go upon said reservation and establish and 
maintain post ves or such other aids to Sg 7 7 us it may deem 
or at any points on the reservation affected by this lease, and shall 
ave access thereto and a sufficient right of way thereon at all times: 
Provided further, That no excavations other than excavations for foun- 
dations for . shall be made and no soil or other material 
forming the spit ll be removed from the lighthouse reservation, and 
that the buildings to be erected on the said premises shall not obstruct 
or interfere with any lights serving as aids to navigation. i 

Sec. 2. t said lease shall contain a provision that, in consideration 
of said lease, the said ey. of Port Angeles will construct and maintain 
in condition at all times a roadway, paved with macadam or other 
ma approved by the Secretary of Commerce, 30 feet in width, and 
extending m a public highway on the mainland to Ediz Hook Light 
Station over the portion of the reseryation so leased, as well as over 
the remaining portion which the Lighthouse Service will continue to 
use for lighthouse pu the said roadway to be above the limits 
of high-water mark. he lease shall further provide that the line of 
said roadway which traverses such portion of the Ediz Hook Light- 
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house Reservation not covered by this lease may be laid out as may be 
directed by the 3 of Commerce. 

Sec. 3. t there shall be a stipulation in said lease that all charges 
levied or to bé levied on said premises during such term shall be at the 
expense of the city of Port Angeles, and no claim shall arise against 
the United States ause of this lease or the termination thereof. 

Sxc. 4. That the said lease shall further prose. that the Secretary 
of Commerce may at any time during the sald period of 99 years, at his 
discretion, terminate and cancel sald lease in case said city of Port 
Angeles shall fail to construct and maintain in good condition the 
roadway berein provided for or neglect to pave same as hereinbefore 
provided for, or shall excavate on said lighthouse reservation for any 

urposes other than for ee purposes, or shall take or remove there- 

m soil or other material belonging to the lighthouse reservation, or 
shall in any way interfere with the right of the United States to estab- 
lish and maintain post lights as specified above, or fail to observe other 
prone stipulated in said lease on its part to be kept and performed. 

t shall also be stipulated in said lease that all improvements made 
opon said lighthouse reseryation by the said city of rt Angeles, and 
all buildings and other structures erected thereon by said city of Port 
1 744 under the terms of said lease, shall, upon the termination of 
said lease, in natural term or by cancellation of the same, be and be- 
come the propery of the Government of the United States unless said 
improvements buildings and other structures erected thereon shall 
be remoyed within six months from the date of the expiration of the 
lease; and that In event said structures shall be removed by said 
be restored to the same condition as before 


deemed necessary to protect the interests of the United States. 

Sro. 6. That said lease shall stipulate that the said roadway to be 
constructed and maintained by said city of Port Angeles, hereinbefore 

ovided for, shall be built and completed on that rtlon of Ediz 

ook Lighthouse Reservation to be leased to the said ay of Port 
Angeles, and also on that portion of said reservation reserved for light- 
house purposes, within one year from date thereof. 

Suc. 7. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. Mr. President, I should like to have 
some kind of a statement in regard to this matter or to have 
the report read, if it is not long. If the report is long, how- 
eyer, I should rather have a short verbal statement. € 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Mr. President, the report is not long. 
It consists of a letter from the Secretary of Commerce, in which 
he states that the department, which, I suppose, is guided by 
the advice of the Lighthouse Board, for whose uses this reser- 
vation is made, has no objection to the bill. 

I will state further that the existing law already authorizes 
the lease by the Government of unoccupied lands on reserva- 
tions such as this for a period of five years, but it has been 
ascertained from experience that short terms of leases are not 
available for any practical use, so it was desired to obtain a 
lease in this instance for 99 years of land which is unoccupied 
and has always been unoccupied, and unless it is leased in some 
such way it will probably continue indefinitely to be unoccupied. 
That is the situation. It is a small town, lying between the 
waters of the Strait of San Juan de Fuca and the Olympic 
Mountains. The quantity of Jand is very limited, and it is de- 
sired for the establishment of manufacturing industries. The 
Jease, as embodied in the substitute read by the Secretary, 
states in specific terms that the city shall build and maintain a 
macadam roadway from the public highway to the lighthouse, 
which is situated at one point on the reservation. I think those 
are the essential features of the proposition. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. What is the total area of the land 
involved? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Something like 86 acres. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. It is 2 miles long? 

Mr. POINDEXTER. Yes; a long, narrow strip. 

Mr. BRANDEGER. I make no objection to the bill, but I 
think a lease of 99 years is equivalent to a fee, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SAULSBURY: 

A bill (S. 8715) directing the Secretary of War to purchase 
or condemn the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

By Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey: 

A bill (S. 8716) granting an increase of pension to Newton C. 
e (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 

ons. 


By Mr. COLT: 

A bill (S. 3717) granting a pension to Corella C. Bowers 
(with accompanying papers); 

A bill (S. 3718) granting an increase of pension to Maria L. 
Johnson (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 3719) granting a pension to Lottie I. Brown (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WORKS: 

A bill (S. 8720) securing and confirming to the adjoining 
landowners the titles acquired by adverse possession to certain 
lands within the grant heretofore made by the United States 
of parts of its public lands to the Central Pacific Railroad Co. 
of California for railroad right of way; to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. STERLING: 

A bill (S. 3721) granting a pension to Charles H. Haring; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

A bill (S. 3722) to place the name of James Otis Ladd upon 
the unlimited retired list of the Army; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. PENROSE: 

A bill (S. 3723) granting an increase of pension to Dallas 
Bumbaugh; 

A bill (S. 3724) granting an increase of pension to Mary A. 
Hisenhard ; 

A bill (S. 3725) granting a pension to Emma C. Young; 

A bill (S. 3726) granting an increase of pension to Laura V. 
Tegethoff ; 

A bill (S. 3727) granting an increase of pension to Mary B. 
Keller; 

A bill (S. 3728) granting a pension to James Mullin; 

A bill (S. 3729) granting a pension to Ernestine Waggoner; 

A bill (S. 8730). granting an increase of pension to Wesley A. 
Loucks; 

5 (S. 3731) granting an increase of pension to Isaiah 
pun ; 

A bill (S. 3732) granting a pension to Harry Hines, alias 
Harry Hinton (with accompanying papers): 

A bill (S. 3733) granting an increase of pension to Daniel J. 
Smeyres (with accompanying papers); and 


A bill (S. 3734) granting an increase of pension to Thomas F. > 


0 (with accompanying paper); to the Committee on Pen- 
ons. 

A bill (S. 3735) for the relief of Mary Cairney; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 8786) to provide for the acquisition of additional 
land adjoining the present post-office site at Hanoyer, Pa.; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

A bill (S. 3737) to grant an honorable discharge to George 
W. Hopkins; 

A bill (S. 3738) to correct the military record of Edward M. 
Warren; and 

A bill (S. 3739) to correct the military record of Daniel C. 
Graeber; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Michigan: 

A bill (S. 3740) granting an increase of pension to John P. 
Miller; and 

A bill (S. 3741) granting an increase of pension to Sarah M. 
wore (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. GORMAN: 

A bill (S. 3742) to authorize the Hudson River Connecting 
Railroad Corporation to construct a bridge across the Hudson 
River, in the State of New York (with accompanying paper) ; 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

A bill (S. 3743) to remove the charge of desertion from the 
record of James L. Pierce; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, 

A bill (S. 3744) granting a pension to Charles W. Spencer; 

A bill (S. 8745) granting a pension to Fred Lajoie; 

A bill (S. 3746) granting an increase of pension to Joseph 
A. Libby; 

A bill (S. 8747) granting an increase of pension to Mary L. 
Stone; 

A bill (S. 8748) granting a pension to Melissa J. Chandler 
(with accompanying paper) ; 

A bill (S. 8749) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
E. Sawtelle; and 

A bill (S. 3750) granting a pension to Lovina J. Reeves (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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AMENDMENT TO BANKING AND CURRENCY BILL. 


Mr. BURTON submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (H. R. 7837) to provide for the estab- 
lishment of Federal reserve banks, to furnish an elastic cur- 
rency, to afford means of rediscounting commercial paper, to 
establish a more effective supervision of banking in the United 
States, and for other purposes; which was ordered to lie on 
the table and be printed. 


FARM CREDITS. 


Mr. CLAPP. Mr. Presideut, I ask leave to lay before the 
Senate another document. I am a great believer in the maxim 
that God helps him who helps himself, although I recognize that 
the time has come when the American Congress ought to take 
up the question of a system of farm credits. But until that is 
done, and as an encouragement perhaps to others, I am going to 
ask to have printed in the Recorp the third annual report of the 
Jewish Farmers’ Cooperative Credit Unions, showing the suc- 
cess of the effort of those people to establish credit unions 
among farmers upon their own responsibility. The figures 
given are not large. It has been running only a little while, 
but it does show the remarkable success which has attended 
the efforts of those who sought in the first instance to help 
themselyes. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Third annual report of the Jewish Farmers“ Cooperative Credit Unions, 
organized by the Jewish Agricultural and Industrial Aid Society. 


The Jewish Farmers’ Cooperative Credit Unions—the first and so far 
the only cooperative agricultural credit banks on American soil—were 
ereated by the Jewish Agricultural and Industrial Aid Society. 


LAND CREDIT, 


This society is an offshoot of the Baron de Hirsch Foundation, which 
came into existence in 1890. From its very inception the Baron de 
Hirsch fund, among its other activities, made loans to Jewish farmers. 
Ten years later the Jewish fn gre roses and Industrial Aid Society was 
Incorporated, specially to look after the agricultural end of the Baron 
de Hirsch fund work. All agricultural matters were then turned over 
to the newly organized society. It can therefore be said that the Jewish 
Agricultural and Industrial Aid Society, together with the loans made 

its parent organization, has been enga, in the land credit business 
close to 24 years. The land credit system of that society is, accord- 
ingly, the oldest extant in the United States. 


With the exception of the manner of raising its funds, the land credit 


8 of the Jewish Agricultural Society not unlike that of the 
rédit Foncier and other corporate land credit institutions of the type 
prevailing on the European Continent. Loans are secured by real estate 
mortgage and are repayable by amortization in moderate annual in- 
stallments. The interest rate is 4 per cent, Although the funds of the 
Agricultural Aid ey. are limited to a stated annual income and its 
5 are confined to a special class, its work shows the possi- 
bilities of land credit and its adaptability to American conditions. In 
the 14 years the ag pe | has been in existence it has granted 2,800 loans 
aggregating about $1,800,000. These loans were made to 2,500 Jewish 
farmers in 31 States and in Canada. The operations of that society 
thus embrace a much larger territory than those of all the land credit 
banks in Continental Europe taken together, 


COOPERATIVE CREDIT. 


tem of that society is a direct outgrowth of 
its land credit system. e need of short-time personal credit by the 
American farmer was long recognized by those at the head of the so- 
ciety. But with a clientele scattered over practically the entire coun- 
try, direct extension of personal credit was not deemed practicable. 

Accordingly as early as 1907 serious consideration was given to the 
uestion of relieving the situation by the adoption of one of the 

uropean cooperative systems. But progess was not very rapid. The 
wealth of literature which is now at everybody's command was wanting 
then, and it was necessary to go to original sources for information. 
Legislation on the subject, too, was nonexistent, and it was a question 
whether such associations could be legally organized. In 1909 the so- 
clety was prepared to attack the problem definitely, and it was then 
and there decided to organize these credit unions as unincorporated or 
voluntary associations. Meanwhile the spirit of coo tion was W- 
ing among the Jewish farmers and the groundwork was being laid for 
these credit unions soron the organization of many local Jewish 
farmers’ associations and their federation into the Federation of Jewish 
Farmers of America. 


The cooperative credit 


PIONEER CREDIT UNIONS. 


The first credit union commenced business in May, 1911; 3 were 
organized that year, 5 in 1912, and 9 in 1913, making a total of 17 
in operation. ight of these are located in New York, five in New 
Jersey, and four in Connecticut. Each of them raised $500 or more 
from the sale of shares to members, and the aid society loaned them 
each $1,000 with which to be operations. The form of organization 
of these credit unions is similar to that of the Raiffeisen banks—after 
which most cooperative credit institutions the world over are pat- 
terned—in so far as that system could be adapted to American condi- 
tions and to the ullar needs of the situation. 

The following table contains a report of the operations and finan- 
cial statement of these credit unions for September 30, 1913. As 
will be observed, they have an aggregate membership of 517 and a 
capital of $9,165. They have been in operation for periods ty gg 
a little over 13 months, during which time they loaned out $73,624.66, 
about eight times their capital. Their net profits amount to $1,317.93; 
that is, at the rate of 13} per cent per annum on their capital. 


Table showing the operations of the Jewish Farmers’ Cooperative Credit Unions since their organization, 
[Compiled by the Jewish Agricultural and Industrial Aid Society.) 


Commenced busi- 
ness. 


Name, 


May, 1911 $6, 930. 

do. 7, 555. 

do. 6, 513. 

h, 19) 6, 035. 

5 do 5,524. 

.| April, 1012 4,070. 

72 . 5,384. 

May, 1912 8,034. 

8 3 19138 2, 130. 

8 aes 2, 750. 

February, 1913.... 2,930. 

aver S 3, 530. 

March, 1913... 4,097. 

N 1, 835. 

WER . 2,475. 

NN . 1,925. 
l and Ferndale, |..... .... 1,905. 
Total nee 517 73, 024. 


Mr. CLAPP. I also ask to hu ve printed in the Rxconp in con- 
nection with this subject resolutions adopted by the fifth an- 
nual convention of the Federation of Jewish Farmers of Amer- 
ica, held in New York City, November 16 to 19, 1913. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Resolutions adopted by the fifth annual convention of the Federation 
= F of America, held in New York City, November 16 
o 19, $ 


Whereas agriculture in the United States has long been handicapped 
beeause of the lack of adequate rural-credit facilities, both land credit 
and personal credit ; 

Whereas it has come to be 288 recognized that the inauguration 
of proper systems of both kinds of rural-credit will be of inestimable 
benefit not only to the farmers, who are the producers of our food- 
stuffs, but also to the urban population—the consumers; 

ereas: the land-credit system, which was inaugurated by the Baron 
de Hirsch Fund in 1890 and carried on by it until 1900 and since then 
by the Jewish Agricultural and Industrial Aid Society, its subsidiary, 
has proved to be an incalculable blessing to the Jewish farmers 

this coun and demonstrated the possibilities of land credit in the 


United States; 


S| Ssssksssssesssssss 


Num- 
ber of . Interest | Ex- | Total | Total | Assets: 
Pema Collected: | standing. collected.| penses. assets. | liabilities. bilities. 
87 | $5,630.00 | $1,300.00 | $189.64 8138.37 | $1,601.77 81, 840. 00 $61.77 
72| 5,905.00] 1,650.00 231.54 | 91.20 | 1, 709. 98 1,560.00 149. 98 
86| 6,017.00] 1,496.00 208.32 | 105.12 | 1,544.35 | 1,420.00 124. 
67| 4,553.50] 1, 481. 50 160. 41.30 1,704.33 | 1,585.00 119. 33 
64 4, 021. 85 1, 503. 0 191. 57.93 1, 750. 78 1,585. 67 171. 11 
382, 835.00 1,535.00 140. 48 35.88 | 1,613.40 | 1,506.00 107. 40 
61 | 4,204.00} 1,180.00 140,10 | 59.99 1,687.57 | 1,565.96 121. 61 
102 | 6,326.79 | 1,708.03 152. 45 33.93 | 1,723.42 | 1,597.00 126, 42 
9 830.00 | 1, 300. 00 53.45 | 15. 41 1,538.04 | 1,500.00 38. 04 
17 | 1,600.00} 1,150.00 70.00 | 34.59 | 1,634.91 | 1,600.00 34.91 
23 | 1,690.00] 1,240.00 53.12 | 10.92 1,542.20 | 1,500.00 42, 20 
33 | 2,080.00] 1,450.00 65.35 | 16.38 | 1,773.22 | 1,720.00 53.22 
43 | 2,782.97 | 1,314.97 62. 43 23.03 | 1,544.51 | 1,500.00 44.51 
13 | 1,040.00 795. 00 37.70 | 24.47 1, 408. 23 1,485.00 13. 23 
20 1, 210. 00 1,265.00 49. 83 24.47 1,525.88 | 1, 500. 00 25. 86 
8 675.00 | 1, 250. 00 49. 75 6.97 1, 552. 78 1,510.00 42. 78 
11 715.00 | 1, 190. 00 44, 43 6.97 | 1,536.21 | 1,495.00 41.21 
754 | 50,816.11 | 22,808.55 | 1,900. 726, 93 | 27,487.56 | 26,169.63 | 1,317.93 


Whereas the system of cooperative credit introduced into the United 
States by tbe Jewish Agricultural and Industrial Aid Society and the 
17 agricultural credit unions organized by that society have proved 
the usefulness and adaptability of this form of credit to American 
agriculture ; and 

Whereas the President of the United States has in his first annual 
message directed the attention of Congress to the need of the early 
3 of proper laws to deal adequately with the subject: There- 
0 
Resolved, That we, the members of the Federation of Jewish Farm- 

ers of America, in convention assembled, most heartily extend our 
taanis to the President of the United States for his efforts in behalf of 
the country's agriculture, and that we memorialize the Congress of the 
pu States to give its earliest consideration to this most important 
question, 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions, together with the third 
annual report of the Jewish Farmers“! Cooperative Credit Unions, be 
forwarded to the President and members of his Cabinet, to all the 
Members of Congress, and to the governors of all the States in the 
Union; and be it further 

Resolved, That the thanks of this convention be tendered to the 
Jewish icultural and Industrial Aid Society for its many educa- 
tional activities for the benefit of the Jewish farmers in this country 
and for pointing to the solution of the pressing problem of rural credit, 
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ADDRESS BY SENATOR SUTHERLAND (S. DOC. NO. 328). 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that an address delivered by the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
SUTHERLAND] at the annual dinner of the Pennsylvania Society, 
New York, on the 13th of December, 1913, be printed as a 
Senate document. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I inquire to what does the 
address relate? 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is an address delivered by the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Svuruercanp] at the annual dinner of the 
Pennsylvania Society, held three days ago in New York, en- 
titled “The Law and the People.” I ask that it may be printed 
as a Senate document. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I have no objection. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I shall make no objection to the 
printing of the speech of the Senator from Utah, although I 
haye not seen it, and although I do not doubt that it is a 
criticism of the processes of popular government; but I wish to 
call attention to the consent which is being given, so that Sena- 
tors who object to the doctrine of popular government may not 
object when speeches in favor of those proposals may be asked 
to be printed as Senate documents. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think, Mr. President, the Senator will 
recall the fact that we have always been very generous in 
printing the documents the Senator has presented. 

Mr. OWEN. I think the Senator from New Hampshire has 
been, but other Senators sometimes have not been. 

Mr, GALLINGER. I have never objected, I assure the Sena- 
tor, and probably never shall. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I wish to say this much for 
the committee. I make no objection to this request, because 
there is precedent for it, and I have no doubt it is a splendid 
address and well worthy of being distributed as a public docu- 
ment; but there is this to be said about this matter of printing: 
There is a Committee on Printing in the Senate, charged with 
certain duties and responsibilities, and i believe these matters 
ought to be referred to that committee. Before we get in the 
way of giving unanimous consent to every request for printing 
that is made, we ought to reflect and let the application go to 
the committee to be passed upon. 

There is a rule, furthermore—and I do not know but that it 
has a higher sanction than that—a law that requires every 
application to print a document to be accompanied with an 
estimate of its cost; and that ought to be observed. I desire to 
give notice now that I am going to ask hereafter that these 
matters shall all go to the appropriate committee. I think that 
is the proper course. The committee has not heretofore delayed 
acting on such requests, but has promptly reported on matters 
which have been referred to it. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think, Mr. President, if that were the 
rule, it would be a very good one. I think that in 22 years I 
bave asked for but two documents to be printed, and this is the 
second one. I feel sure it ought not to be objected to. The cost, 
I apprehend, will be about $10, perhaps; I should not think it 
would be more. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I do not wish the Senator to understand 
that I am finding the slightest fault with him or his request. I 
am not going to object at all. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I understand that. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I simply desire to make a place somewhere 
where we can give notice that if objection to such requests is 
made hereafter it will be in pursuance of our idea that these 
matters ought to go to the committee. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I think the Senator is right in taking that 
position. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. There is a proposed amendment to 
the rule, which will come up one of these days, in connection 
with which the whole matter can be discussed. Is there objec- 
tion to the request of the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
GALLINGER]? The Chair hears none, and the address will be 
printed as a public document. 

ADDRESS BY W. D. BOYCE. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I ask to have printed as a public document 
an extract from an address delivered by W. D. Boyce, of 
Chicago, at the Southern Commercial Congress meeting at 
Mobile, October 28, 1913, on the subject “How to make the 
Panama Canal pay.” I ask that the document be referred to 
the Committee on Printing for action. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection the request of 
the Senator from Florida is complied with. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 

H. R. 4618. An act to increase the limit of cost for increased 
quarantine facilities at the port of Portland, Me., was read 
twice by its title and referred to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 


H. R. 6202. An act providing for the disposition of effects of 
deceased patients of the Public Health Service and of certain 
deceased officers and men connected with the Army was read 
twice by its title and referred to the Committee on Public 
Health and National Quarantine. 

H. R. 7212. An act relating to the anchorage of vessels in 
navigable waters of the United States was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

H. R. 7967. An act to amend an act approved June 25, 1910, 
authorizing a postal savings system was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

H. R. 8846. An act making appropriation for payment of cer- 
tain claims in accordance with findings of the Court of Claims, 
reported uncer the provisions of the acts approved March 3, 
1883, and March 3, 1887, and commonly known as the Bowman 
and the Tucker Acts, and under the provisions of section 151 of 
the act approved March 3, 1911, commonly known as the Judicial 
Code, was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee 
on Claims. 

BANKING AND CURRENCY. 

Mr. OWEN. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of House bill 7837. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 7837) 
to provide for the establishment of Federal reserve banks, to 
furnish an elastic currency, to afford means of rediscounting 
commercial paper, to establish a more effective supervision of 
banking in the United States, and for other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending question is on the 
ao proposed by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrron- 
cock]. 

Mr. BRISTOW obtained the floor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I ask the Senator to yield long enough that 
I may have read at the desk a telegram which I have received. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
Secretary will read as requested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


CANTON, MISS., December 1}, 1913. 
Senator JOHN SHARP WILLIAMS 


2 Washington, D. 0.: 

e earnestl segues our banks 
in preference to — 8 ee . DO 
not think it just to require banks to subscribe for stock and have no 
control over investment; do not believe banks of State will join Federal 
reserve associations with absolute Government control. 

First NATIONAL Bank. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, the amendment relative to 
the matter referred to in the telegram just read has already 
been acted on. A few months ago, when the consideration of 
the currency bill was first begun by the Senate committee, we 
had a storm of protests from certain bankers against the Gov- 
ernment control of this system, and certain Senators rose in 
the Senate and with great indignation denounced the bankers 
because they wanted to control a system which was being or- 
ganized, in a sense, to regulate them; but it seems that the 
attitude of those Senators has entirely changed, and now they 
are in favor of the banks controlling the institutions which are 
to be created and have very drastic regulatory powers over such 
banks. I think the suggestion made by the Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Crarp] last night that the proposed trust legisla- 
tion doubtless will provide for a trade commission and give the 
trusts a majority of the members of such commission was quite 
apropos. But that is a little aside from what I rose to discuss, 

The amendment that is now under consideration relates to 
the earnings of these banks. The difference between the amend- 
ment suggested by the chairman of the committee and that sug- 
gested by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. HrrcHcocKx] consists 
in a difference in the dividends from earnings and a slight 
difference in the distribution of the profits. Our amendments 
provide for a 5 per cent dividend, while the amendment sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Oklahoma provides for a 6 per 
cent dividend. We provide for a surplus fund of 20 per cent 
of the capital, while the amendment of the chairman provides 
for a surplus fund of 40 per cent of the capital. After such 
dividends have been paid and such surplus has been provided 
the remainder is divided into two parts by both amendments. 

Under the Hitchcock bill, one part goes to take up the 2 per 
cent bonds of the United States Government. Under the Owen 


bill, it is declared a franchise tax for the purpose of reducing 
the bonded indebtedness. The other half of the profits, in both 
bills, goes to create a guaranty fund or an insurance fund for 
depositors of member banks, 


E ech dey we ee Le ae ae ae oa a el 
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The effectiveness of the Hitchcock amendment will appeal to | circulation under the Hitchcock provision depends upon the gold 


anyone who will examine the bills as being a great deal better, 
so far as the insurance of depositors goes. 
plan submitted by the chairman, there are to be organized 


reserve, which is fixed at 45 per cent. That is a little larger 


First, under the | reserve than we have behind our greenbacks at present. With 
from | the retiring of the national-bank notes the place they have 


8 to 12 regional banks. If there should be 12 or 8 I do not be- | filled in the financial and business affairs of the country is to 


lieve they will all pay dividends, for, in my opinion, some of 
them will not be successful. The large regional banks, located 
in the populous centers of the country, will probably earn 
profits, pay dividends, and provide a surplus; but in the case of 
the banks located in the sparsely settled regions, where the cap- 
italization will be small, the expenses will be approximately as 
large as in the others and the business very much less, There- 
fore I doubt very much—indeed, I do not believe, though it is a 
question of opinion, of course, and can not be demonstrated— 
that the smaller regional banks will ever pay the dividends. In 
case they do not pay dividends, of course the provision re- 
lating to the guaranty or insurance of deposits is useless. So, 
under that provision, in my opinion, you will have the deposi- 
tors of the member banks of one region with some insurance 
while the depositors of member banks in another region will 
have none, 

First, there has to be a 6 per cent dividend on the stock; 
second, there has to be an accumulation of a surplus of 40 per 
cent before any insurance fund can accumulate. For that rea- 


son I think the provision of the chairman will be a delusion | 


and a snare so far as concerns the depositors in the member 
banks in half the country at least. Under our provision, with 
only four regional banks, it would be entirely different. 


In discussing the question of depositors’ insurance I regret 


to say that my controversy now is with the Senators on this 
side of the Chamber. While the division of the committee 
headed by the chairman refused to incorporate in their bill this 
provision, its justice and desirability and the demand through- 
out the country for such legislation were so manifest that the 
Democratic caucus did not care to resist its adoption, and 
therefore they have incorporated this measure in an ineffective 
form into their bill. While it is ineffective, I am glad they in- 
corporated such a provision, because it recognizes the principle 
of depositors’ insurance, and so far it is good. 

A good deal has been said about the speech delivered by the 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. Root] on December 13. He 
will have to defend himself from the very vigorous and yiolent 
attacks that haye been made by distinguished Senators who, 
iit is alleged, have been profound students of this great, com- 
‘plicated, and intricate question for many years—a very inter- 
esting news item that has recently appeared in some of the 
journals. I leave it for him, however, to discuss these compli- 
cated and profound questions with abler statesmen than I. In 
a number of respects I do not agree with his position as outlined 
in the speech he made, but there is one feature of his very able 
and forcible address with which I do agree, and that is that 
the bill as framed by the Owen branch of the committee opens 
wide the opportunity for inflation of the currency, 

That is as simple as any problem in primary mathematics 
can be. First, it preserves all of the currency we now have, 
including the national-bank notes, aggregating something near 
$750,000,000. So there will be no contraction if the system 
works, if it is ever established, because the regional banks are 
required under the law to maintain the national-bank note cir- 
culation. In addition to that, provision is made for another 
kind of currency, the regional-bank notes, which are based upon 
assets with a gold reserve of 333 per cent. 

Every dollar of that currency that is issued is an addition to 
our circulation. Last night the chairman of the committee 
erected a great defense against inflation, composed of 10 or 15 
or 20 impregnable breastworks of some kind. I think the first 
one of these insurmountable defenses against inflation was that 
you had to create in the minds of men a desire for more money, 
and it was said that the creation of such desire for money was 
the first defense. That is rather interesting to me, because I 
have not met many men who had all they wanted and who were 
not willing to acquire more if they could get it; but I shall not 
go into that subject. If large quantities of the regional notes 
should be issued, if there should be a demand for loans, if there 
should be active speculation anywhere, so that men thought they 
could borrow money easily and make money fast by doing it, 
there would be inflation, of course. Anybody who has any in- 
telligence knows that. It does not need any argument. 

I object, however, to one provision in the Senator's amend- 
ment, and that is where he places an arbitrary limitation on the 
amount of circulation we can have. 

The Hitchcock bill provides that the national-bank notes shall 
be retired at the rate of not less than $50,000,000 a year. In 


their place are to be issued the regional-bank notes, and they 
will go out as the demands of business require, The amount of 


be filled by the substitution for them of the regional notes; so 
that in time, as the years go by, one currency will take the 
place of the other. 

I do not agree with the Senator from New York that there 
ought to be a fixed maximum limit in the law as to the amount 
of circulation we should haye, any more than I believe there 
should be a fixed minimum limit as to the amount we should 
have. The gold reserve is the barometer which should regulate 
that matter; and we thought 45 per cent, judging from our ex- 
perience in the past and from the conditions at present, would 
be a wise regulator. When the regional bank does not have 45 
per cent reserve in gold. the tax is put on the reduced reserve, 
and that tax is transferred by our provision to the member 
banks that borrow the money from the regional bank. So as 
the reserve grows smaller the tax goes up, which serves to raise 
the interest rate and keep down speculation. In that manner 
the reserve requirement regulates the amount of currency with- 
out the arbitrary act of the law or of any executive board. 

I believe that is very much more desirable. I may have some- 
thing more to say upon that subject when we get to that ques- 
tion. I just wanted to make these remarks and then go to a 
brief discussion of the subject of deposits insurance. 

There I must differ most radically with some of my col- 
leagues; and I am taking the time of the Senate more than I 
would take it otherwise if it had not happened that it was 
upon my motion that this provision was incorporated in the 
bill. I am proud of the fact that I took the initiative in this 
legislation. If, ultimately, it is incorporated into the banking 
laws of the United States, I shail feel that I have rendered no 
greater service to the people of this Nation than to have had 
some small part in securing the incorporation of such a pro- 
vision in the statutes of our conntry. 

I will read from the speech of the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Roor] on December 13. In speaking of depositors’ in- 
surance, he says: 

The serious side of it is that this is giving the credit of the United 
States to every speculator, every promoter, every blackguard, who is 
able to scrape together $25,000 and take out a national-bank charter. 
It makes no difference under such a provision whether the men who 
manage the bank have been known from their youth up in the com- 
munity as men of honor and probity or whether they are the shifty 
Griftwood of accident. De tors may intrust their money to the 
speculator with the same e dence with which they intrust their money 
to the sound and conservative banker, because if the bank that has 
used its deposits in promoting all sorts of wildcat enterprises falls, the 
Government of the United States is going to take the money out of the 
pocket of the conservative banker and pay the debt. It is a premium 
on indifference to honesty and soundness A business. It is a premium 
on s lation and dis rd of all rules of business soundness and 
morality, It is an invitation to every adventurer in the world to come 
into the national-bank system and get the indorsement of the United 
States upon all the moneys he comes to owe for his schemes. 

I regret that the Senator from New York, with his great abil- 
ity and wide learning, did not investigate the bank-insurance 
laws of the different States before he delivered such an utter- 
ance, because if he had he never would have made the state- 
ment. I am going to read some of the provisions from the 
Kansas bank depositors’ guaranty law, and I invite the atten- 
tion of the Senator from New York and of any Senator who has 
any doubts as to the wisdom of such a policy to what I shall 
read. I want the Senator from New York particularly to ob- 
serve how utterly misleading such a statement is in the light 
of the experience of States where laws are now in actual op- 
eration providing for the insurance of bank deposits. 

I will just read extracts, but they will give the gist of the 


entire law: 

SECTI 3 Incorporated State bank doing business in this State 
under the g ban laws of Kansas, having a paid-up and unim- 
paired surplus fund eq to 10 per cent of its capital, and any bank 
which may after the passage of this act be authorized to do business in 
this State, and which shall have been actively engaged in the business 
of ba for at least one year, and having su surplus fund, is 
hereby authorized and empowered to participate in the assessments and 
benefits and to be governed by the regulations of the bank depositors’ 
guaranty fund of the State of Kansas hereinafter provided for. 


No bank can become a member of this insurance association, 
for that is what it is, until it has a paid-up capital and surplus 
of 10 per cent and has been in operation for a year. f 

Again, section 2: 

Before receiving such certificate from the bank commissioner— 

Which is the certificate that it is a member of this associa- 
tion—I read again: < 

Sec. 2. Before receiving such certificate from the bank commissioner 


each bank entitled to the same according to section 1 of this act shall, 
as an evidence of good faith, deposit, and shall at all times maintain 
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with the State treasurer—subject to the order of the bank commissioner 
when countersigned by the auditor of State—United States bonds, 
Kansas State bonds, or the bonds of any cuor township, school dis- 
trict, board of education, or city within the State of sas to the 
amount of $500 for every $100,000 or fraction thereof of its average 
deposits eligible to guaranty—less its capital and surplus—as shown by 
its last four published statements: 

It kas to put up bonds with the State treasurer in the amount 
of $500 for each $100,000 deposited as a security for the pay- 
ment of the assessments that are hereinafter provided. 

Again, section 3: 

Sec. 3. The bank commissioner shall, during the month of January 
of each year, make assessments of one-twentieth of 1 per cent of the 
average guaranteed deposits, less capital and surplus, of each bank— 
the minimum assessment in any case to be $20—until the cash fund 
accumulated and placed to the credit of the bank d itors’ guaranty 
fund shall be ä $500,000 over and above the cash routs 
in lieu of bonds, when he shall discontinue such assessments. hould 
such fund become depleted the bank commissioner shall make such addi- 
tional assessments from time to time as may become necessary to main- 
tain the same: Provided, That not more than five such assessments of 
one-twentleth of 1 per cent each shall be made in any one calendar year. 

One-twentieth of 1 per cent per annum is the assessment 
made upon the banks within our State as the premium upon 
this insurance. This law has now been in operation something 
over four years. This one-twentieth of 1 per cent has resulted 
in the accumulation in the State treasury in this trust fund 
of more than $100,000, and in addition to this there are the 
bonds of $500 for each $100,000 deposited that are in the banks 
of the association, the association now having almost 600 banks 
in it. So there is in the fund now $100,000 in cash in addition 
to the bonds that have been put up as security for the addi- 
tional assessments as they are required. 

I may say that the loss of depositors in the banks of the 
United States during the last four years, as near as can be 
ascertained, amounts only to about one-fiftieth of 1 per cent of 
the entire amount of deposits. So one-twentieth of 1 per cent 
of the deposits is an ample assessment, and it would be only in 
most extraordinary circumstances that an additional assess- 
ment would ever have to be made. Within a comparatively 
short time the half million dollars will have been accumulated, 
and then the assessment will, of course, cease until that fund 
shall be depleted. . 

I continue reading the law. I want to call the attention of 
the Senator from New York especially to this language, and I 
should like the attention of all Senators who are interested in 
this subject: 

Src. 4, When any bank shall be found to be insolvent by the bank 
commissioner, he shall take charge of such bank, as provided by law, 
and proceed to wind up its affairs; and he shall at the earliest moment 
issue to each depositor a certificate upon proof of claim, bearing 6 
per cent interest per annum, upon which dividends shall be entered 
when paid, except where a contract rate exists on the deposit, in 
which case the certificate shall bear interest at the contract rate. 

That is, when a bank belonging to this association in our 
State fails the bank commissioner takes charge of it. He 
ascertains what is due to the depositors. He then issues a 
certificate of indebtedness, which certificate bears 6 per cent 
interest, if the deposits are there without interest. If they 
are time deposits that draw interest, then the certificate bears 
the same rate as was provided in the contract with the bank. 

Mr. GALLINGER. It is an association exclusively of State 
banks? 

Mr. BRISTOW. No. National banks can belong to it. The 
comptroller some years ago, however, held for some technical 
reason—I do not know what it was—the national banks could 
not join the association. So the national banks in our State. 
in order to protect themselves and put themselves on an equal 
footing with the State banks, have organized a mutual in- 
surance company of their own. There are only something over 
200 national banks in the State, but the officers of many of the 
national banks are affiliated with State banks, and there are 
now about 350 banks in this insurance corporation, and the 
State association has a membership of approximately 600. 

Mr. KENYON. I understood the Senator to say that the 
membership is about 600. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Approximately 600; the exact number I do 
not know. 

Mr. KENYON. 
association? 

Mr. BRISTOW. There are several hundred that have not 
joined. 

Mr. KENYON. Is it true or not that the State banks have 
increased largely in number since the enactment of the law? 

Mr. BRISTOW. The State banks have increased in number, 
but I do not know that we could say they have increased since 
the-enactment of this law. The State banks have been increas- 
ing rapidly all over the West. 


How many State banks are outside of the 
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Mr. KENYON. Yes; that is undoubtedly true. 
Mr. BRISTOW. They have increased very rapidly in our 
State. This law may have influenced the increase to some ex- 
tent, but I think there is a general increase. 

Mr. KENYON. I am very much interested in the Senator's 
argument. My mind is absolutely open on this proposition. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I am glad to know that, because I think if 
the Senator’s mind is open he will vote for this amendment, and 
if there are any Senators whose minds are not open I wish they 
would open them. 

Mr. KENYON. The trouble in my mind has always been 
that in the guaranty of deposits in banks apparently character 
is not one of the assets of the bank. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I am going to reach that. 
erroneous notion, as experience has demonstrated. 

I do not like to interfere with my distinguished friend from 
Nevada [Mr. NRWLAN DSI], but I want the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Roor] to hear every word of this that I am about to 
read. Continuing further in section 4: 

After the officer in charge— 

That is, referring to the insolvent banks— 


After the officer in charge of the bank shall have realized upon the 
assets of such bank and exhausted the double liability of its stock- 
holders, and shall have d all funds so collected in dividends to the 
creditors, he shall certify all balances due on guaranteed deposits (if 
any exist) to the bank commissioner, who shall then, upon his ap- 

roval of such certification, draw checks upon the State treasurer, 

be countersigned zA the auditor of State, payable out of the bank 
depositors’ guaranty fund, in favor of each depositor for the balance 
due on such proof of claim as hereinafter provided. 

Now, again, section 6, and this comes in line with the impres- 
sion which the Senator from New York has, judging from his 
statement in the speech from which I have read. 

All deposits not otherwise secured shall be guaranteed by this act. 


That is, when a large depositor in a bank, as is the case occa- 
sionally, requires the bank to give some security, such deposits 
are not guaranteed. It is not usual, as the Senator from New 
York knows, for large depositors, when they go to a bank, to 
demand security from the bank for the safety of their deposits, 
but it occasionally occurs, and in this country, I am advised, in 
practically every State in the Union the assets of the bank are 
sometimes hypothecated to guarantee the deposit of a large 
depositor. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. That is the State law in Kansas? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Formerly the bank could give security. A 
person may demand security from anybody for anything put in 
his hands. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Suppose the bank fails and the assets 
were, under the law, to be distributed among the creditors, 

Mr. BRISTOW. Suppose some creditor has an assignment 
of some of the assets. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Would the law permit a preferred 
creditor? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Really, I do not know. 
I know that security is sometimes given. 

Mr. ROOT. Of course, a thousand -things are going on in 
banking that I do not know about, but I never knew of such a 


That is an 


I am not a lawyer. 


case. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I have known of it. So the law provides 
that any of these deposits that are insured, or security given 
in any way for them, do not come within this guaranty law. 
Now, I will read the language again: 

Sec, 6. All deposits not otherwise secured shail be guaranteed by this 
act. The guaranty as provided for in this act shall not ap . to a 


bank's obligation as indorser upon bills rediscounted, nor to b pay- 
able, nor to money borrowed from its correspondents or others— 


Which is right of course. If the banks gave security, that is 
a question other than the interest of the depositor who in- 
trusted his money to the bank— 


Each guaranteed bank shall certify under oath to the bank commissioner 
at the date of each called statement the amount of money it has on 
deposit not eligible to guaranty under the provisions oo is act, and 
in assessing such bank this amount shall be deducted from the total 
deposits. 

Further: 

Sec. T. Each guaranteed bank, and each State or private bank not 
guaranteed by this act, shall keep a correct record of the interest rate 
and terms of each deposit on which it has paid or agreed to pay interest, 
and shall make a statement thereof under oath to the bank commissioner 

uarterly. After the age of this act any officer of any bank who 
Shall y interest on different terms or In excess of a rate (which rate 
shall fe uniform within each county) that shall be approved by the bank 
commissioner from time to time, on any form of deposits, or pays an 
interest on any savings 8 withdrawn before July 1 or 8 
next following the date of the deposit, or on any time certificate cashed 
before maturity, shall be deem to reckless and may be removed 
from office as provided by law, and such bank shall not be permitted to 
participate in the benefits of this act. 


Mr. KENYON. Under that provision there can be no compe- 
tition for deposits, 
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Mr. BRISTOW. No; they have to pay the same uniform 
interest and that rate has to be approved by the bank commis- 
‘sioner of the State. 

Mr. KENYON. There is a uniform rate for each particular 

county or for the State? 

| Mr. BRISTOW. For each particular county. It was for- 
merly for the State. I have always questioned the wisdom of 
the legislature when it changed the provision. When the law 
| Was first enacted there was a uniform rate of interest, not to 
exceed 3 per cent, but in certain sections of our State, in the 
developing sections—the stock-raising sections—where money 
was less plentiful and there was a greater demand for it and 
the returns on money were greater, the banks felt that they 
should not be held to the same rate as prevailed in the popu- 
lous part of the State. Eastern Kansas is densely populated. 
Western Kansas is not densely populated; it is a stock-raising 
country; and the western banks complained that they were 
being put to a disadvantage in competition with the national 
' banks, because under the law they could not pay the same rate 
that national banks were paying in the same community. So 
the legislature made this change and provided that the rate 
shall be uniform in the county, that it shall apply to all banks 
within the county the same, and that it must be approved by 
the bank commissioner before it can be recognized as a lawful 
and proper rate. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I am interested to know whether 
in that change of the law, so as to allow different rates in differ- 
ent counties, there was any element entering of the recognized 
difference in risks, whether the difference in Interest in the dif- 
ferent counties of the State proceeded upon a greater risk of in- 
vestment in new counties than in the older and more settled 
counties, whether there was more chance of losing money in 
the western part of Kansas than in Leavenworth or Kansas 
City? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Of course, I could not answer that defi- 
nitely. That may have had some consideration in connection 
with this change, but I do know in certain sections of the State 
the interest rates are higher for various reasons. 

Mr. PERKINS. The legal rate of interest in the State is 6 
per cent? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes; 6 per cent is the legal rate in Kansas. 

Mr. BRADY. I should like to have the Senator tell us 
whether he thinks this same condition relating to difference in 
rates in the counties should apply to the different regional re- 
serve districts. 

Mr. BRISTOW. As far as the insurance of these deposits 
are concerned, when I drafted this measure as incorporated in 
the. Hitchcock bill, which is substantially the same as is in the 
other bill, I felt that the Federal board should take these State 
laws—there are a number of States that have such provisions— 
and study them and then leave it to them to proyide rules and 
regulations in regard to the distribution of this fund, believ- 
ing that after the system was in operation and we had some 
experience we then probably could legislate with more wisdom 
and effectiveness. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. In a case where the rate is fixed by who- 
ever has had it in ch 

Mr. BRISTOW. The bank commissioner. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The bank commissioner for a county. Is 
there any conflict between the rates paid in that county by the 
National banks and the State banks? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes; the national banks can do what they 
please. They deal with the Federal Government and not with 
the State government. The State does not have any super- 
vision over them at all. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Is it a fact that national banks raise the 
rate of interest above that provided in the State banking law? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do not know as to those details. I am not 
familiar with them. I know that the legislature changed the 

provision in the law which originally limited it to 3 per cent, 
‘and I believe I would have preferred it to stay at 3 per cent. 
I realize, however, that the competition between the National 
bank and the State bank might be such that the State bank 
would be put to great disadvantage if the National bank on one 
corner were paying 4 per cent on deposits and the State bank 
on the opposite corner were not permitted to do so. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I also think it would be necessary in that 
‚case that the bank commissioner should have the power to 
change this order frequently. For instance, if in one county it 
was discovered that the rate fixed was too low, the national 
banks would obtain all of the savings deposits. 

Mr. BRISTOW. That is the danger, I think, in leaving this 
| discretion with the bank commissioner. I should have preferred 
that it should remain where it was, because I believe that even 
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in western Kansas—where at times the returns on money are 
great and at other times are not—it is well to be conservative 
in the banking business; but the judgment of the legislature, of 
the bank commissioner, and of the State administration, which 
was familiar with the operation of the law, was that this would 
be a better way to fix it; and so they changed it. I want to say 
to the Senator from New York [Mr. Root] that in this law 
we have hedged the matter about so that in the State of Kansas 
a character such as he describes could not go into the banking 
business. If they should do so, they could not get into the 
Guaranty State Insurance Association for the guaranty of the 
deposits. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. From what the Senator from Kansas has said, 
I judge that men of the character referred to by the Senator 
from New York would go around in good places to start banks 
and pay enormous rates of interest; that the disreputable fel- 
lows whom he has mentioned who would be invited in, would, 
if they went to Kansas, all go into the national-bank business? 

Mr. BRISTOW. They could not go into the State banking 
business and have their deposits insured. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Well, is there any provision in any one 
of these bills before the Senate which permits that kind of an 
examination or test before a man can be permitted to engage 
in the banking business? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I should say not before a man could engage 
in the banking business, but the Federal board has the author- 
ity to make such regulations before those banks could have 
their funds guaranteed; and I think the United States ought not 
to permit characters, such as have been described by the Sena- 
tor from New York in his speech here, to go into the national 
banking business, 

Mr. ROOT. Well, Mr. President, is there anything in the bill 
which would authorize the Federal board to exclude any citizen 
of the United States from the right to go into the banking 
business? 

Mr. BRISTOW. No. If he runs a bank as the Federal 
board and the Comptroller of the Currency think it ought to be 
run, if the bank is run in a legitimate and proper way. of 
course, they might not examine into the character of the man 
who is running the bank. There are bad men and good men 
who are running banks, but the Federal board and the comp- 
troller have the authority to see that that bank is properly run, 
and if they do not do it they fail in their duty. My complaint 
against the Owen bill is that it does not put the responsibility 
of determining the character of the banks and the manner of 
5 the banks so much on the Federal board as it ought 
o do. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, if the Senator from Kansas 
will permit me, the Comptroller of the Currency under the 
present law has the right to investigate and inquire into the 
character of the men who apply for a charter to organize a 
national bank, and no man will be granted a charter for a 
national bank unless he is recommended by some one assuring 
the Comptroller of the Currency that he does enjoy a good 
reputation and that he is a man of good moral character. 
That is the present law. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I thank the Senator from North Dakota for 
incorporating that into the Recozp. I am neither a banker nor 
a lawyer, and I am not familiar with all of the provisions in 
the law in reference to this matter. 

Mr. BRADY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 

Mr. BRADY. I wish to inquire if the proyision which the 
Senator from Kansas now states applies to the national banks 
will apply to the State banks that are permitted to come into 
this reserve association? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Oh, yes. 

Mr. BRADY. I am very much interested in the remarks of 
the Senator, and I have simply asked him the question for in- 
formation. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Oh, yes; that provision would apply. 

Another thing. I have been reading a few of the provisions 
of this law. The law has been over four years in operation; it 
is not any vision or dream; it is an actual faet; it has been 
tested, and I am going to tell you something about what it has 
done. It provides: 


Src. 14. It shall be unlawful for any bank guaranteed under the pro- 
visions of this act to receive deposits continuously for six months in 
excess of ten times its paid-up capital and surplus, and the violation of 
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this section by any bank shall cancel its hts to participate in the 
benefits of the ban 3 n fund and work a forfeiture of 
with 


its bonds deposited the te treasurer for the benefit of such 


fund, 

There is a provision which we have incorporated into our 
State law so far as the banks that are guaranteed are concerned. 
The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hrrencock], upon several 
occasions since this debate began, has called attention to the 
fact that in our section of country the deposits in banks have 
grown so much more rapidly than has the capitalization of the 
banks that the liabilities are far in excess of the ability of the 
bank to meet them as compared to conditions that prevailed 
years ago. We in Kansas recognize that, and so a bank can not 
have more than 10 times its capitalization and surplus in de- 
posits and remain a member of this association. 

Mr. BRADY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BRADY. I should be glad to have the Senator from 
Kansas tell me what action is taken by the banks in Kansas 
after they have received 10 times as much in deposits as their 
capital and surplus? Is there any method provided by which 
they can take care of the excess? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I will read the provision again, so that the 
Senator may understand it. 

It shall be unlawful for any bank guaranteed under the provisions of 
this act to receive deposits continuously for six months— 

If for a month or two months its deposits have run up so that 
they are more than 10 times the capital, it is not penalized, but 
if the bank has such excessive deposits for six months, it has 
got to increase its surplus and its capital stock. I know of a 
bank in my own town whose deposits when this law went into 
effect were 10 times its capitalization, and within six months it 
doubled its capitalization. 

Now, Senators, men may criticize the insurance of bank de- 
posits if they will, but I invite your attention to this law 
framed by the lawmakers of the State of Kansas, and if it 
does not appeal to the judgment of every Senator here I will 
be greatly disappointed. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BRISTOW. I will yield to the Senator in just a mo- 
ment. It is not a radical, unsafe, and insane measure; it is 
conservative, and added to its conservatism there enters into it 
that fundamental element of justice which I will discuss a 
little later. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, it seems to me that the 
real test of this law would be not the wording of it alone, but 
how it has worked. I understand the Senator to say that it has 
been in operation four years. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes; I am going to tell the Senator some 
experiences under it. 

Mr. KENYON. Mr. President, before the Senator leaves the 
discussion of the Kansas law, I desire to inquire of him what 
is the practical method under which a bank can start in Kan- 
sas? I remember that, as the Senator has read it, the Kansas 
law provides that at the end of the year a bank must have a 
surplus of 10 per cent of its capital stock. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Les. 

Mr. KENYON. In other words, John Smith and Henry Jones 
start a bank with a capital of $25,000. They could not enter 
this association until they had a surplus of $2,500. 

Mr. BRISTOW. No; not until they had a surplus of 10 per 
cent. 

Mr. KENYON. And they must accumulate that surplus in 
one year’s business? 

Mr. BRISTOW. They have to be in operation for one year 
before they are eligible for membership. 

Mr. KENYON. What is the practical working of the law? 
How does that bank get any business? How does it earn this 
surplus in competition with other banks in the guaranty asso- 
ciation? How can that bank make money unless it can become 
a member of the association? 

Mr. BRISTOW. The banking business is like any other busi- 
ness. You may ask how can a merchant go into a town where 
there are half a dozen stores and start in business, 

Mr. KENYON. Does this new bank get any deposits during 
the first year? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Oh, yes. As I have said, the banking busi- 
ness is much like any other business. In my town there were 
four successful banks. Two of the banks merged, leaving three. 
It is a town of something over 10,000 people, and some gentle- 
men thought it was a good opportunity to start another bank, 
and they started it. They had the money; they put up the capi- 
tal and paid in a surplus; they started out with friends who 
had confidence in them, who had known them, and who de- 


posited their funds with them. The deposits of the bank were 
not great the first year—deposits are not expected to be 
great the first year after a bank is started—but they ran the 
bank in a conservative way, and at the end of the year they 
were eligible to enter the association. 

Mr. KENYON. I am curious to know how a surplus could 
be earned by a bank in competition with other banks whose 
deposits were already guaranteed. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do not think the bank more than paid 
its expenses during that year, but it had deposits. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, the time required to elapse before 
the bank can enter the association, and the surplus which it is 
required to have, seem to be rather in the direction of guaranties 
of the proper and sound management of the bank. 

Mr, VARDAMAN. Mr. President, we can not hear anything 
that is being said on the other side of the Chamber, and we 
are yery much interested in the colloquy. 

Mr. ROOT. I was observing to the Senator from Kansas 
that the time which, under the Kansas law, was required to 
elapse before a bank could enter this insurance system, and the 
surplus which the bank was required to have, seemed to be in 
the nature of guaranties of the sound and proper conduct of 
the banking business, That is my notion of it. 

Mr. BRISTOW, I think so. I think it is a wise provision. 

Mr. ROOT. I quite agree with the Senator from Kansas that 
it is a wise provision. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I have only read a part of the regulations. 
I do not want to read the entire law, but it is a public document 
here, and I invite every Senator to get it and study it if he is 
interested in the subject. 

Mr. ROOT. I think it would be more efficient if the Senator 
would call attention to it. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I have called attention to the salient points; 
but every section of the law surrounds the banks with restric- 
tions to enforce honest and efficient banking. 

I have been asked as to how that law worked. I became an 
ardent believer in the insurance of bank deposits from the ex- 
perience I have had—not personal experience, for I never lost 
n dollar in a bank in my life—but I remember, something over 
20 years ago, I employed a boy in my printing office. He started 
in to work for me at $10 a week. He was a good boy; he worked 
well; and in the course of a few years his wages were advanced 
to $15. They had been advanced from time to time. 

The town was small, and the business did not justify the pay- 
ment of as high wages as were paid in larger cities; and, being 
ambitious, he concluded to go to a larger town. So, with deep 
regret on his part, I am glad to say, as well as on my own, he 
left my employ and went to a larger town and became con- 
nected with a much larger office. He was economical; he 
saved his money. In the meantime he had married a girl in 
our town, one of our high-school girls, one of the jewels that 
grow out on those plains of ours. When he went to this larger 
town he took with him what little money he had saved from his 
meager wages during the hard and pinching times of more than 
20 years ago. In the town to which he went there was the 
First National Bank, the strongest bank in town, with a fine 
building, granite pillars, marble counters, tile floors, and a 
large business. Everybody had confidence in it. He put his 
little money into that bank. His wages grew where he was 
employed from year to year until he was earning, I presume, $25 
a week. In the course of time he had saved as much as $1,600 
and had contracted for a little home in which to put his family; 
but, to his amazement, one morning when he went downtown he 
saw posted on the doors of this bank “Closed by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency.” Locked up in those vaults were his 
savings of 15 years of hard and industrious labor—$1,600 that 
represented as much sacrifice to him as Carnegie’s millions 
represent to him. You can imagine the feelings of that boy. 

The president of this bank was one of the leading citizens of 
the community, a man in whom everybody had confidence. The 
bank was patronized by the richest man in the town; he had 
large business, and his possessions were thought to be in the 
millions, but his investments had turned out against him, mis- 
fortune came, and he failed, and when he failed he took that 
bank down with him, and not only that bank but other banks, 
So great was the failure that it almost closed the doors of one 
of the large banks in Kansas City. 

Now, you say that the guaranty of bank deposits opens an 
opportunity for the reckless man to go in the banking business. 
This was not a reckless bank; this bank had been deceived; it 
had placed its confidence in this mah, who had the confidence of 
nine-tenths of the business men of that community, but that 
man failed, and his bank was closed. 5 

This boy exercised all the discretion and judgment any man 
could have exercised. If I had been going to that community, 
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I probably would have done the same thing. Months went by, 
years went by, and he finally got a part—something over 75 per 
cent, I believe—of his $1,600. The rest of it he lost. 

I call attention to another instance. There is a town 22 
miles from the town in which I live. I think it was a na- 
tional bank of that town which failed. I refer to the town of 
Abilene. It was some years ago, but the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. Brapy] will realize the terrible desolation that the failure 
of that bank caused the city of Abilene, Dickinson County, 
Kans. Why, the failure of that bank was a greater calamity 
than if a fire had swept every business house in the town, be- 
cause the business houses were insured, but the money which 
the depositors had intrusted to these people was not insured 
and they lost it, and it brought a financial depression on that 
community that lasted for years. That was a national bank 
which had the confidence of the people of the community until 
the crash came. 

Years went by; more than 20 years passed and another bank 
failed in the same town. This time it was a State bank that 
was a member of the Kansas Bank Guaranty Association. The 
failure was caused by the dishonesty of a cashier who had been 
falsifying his books to cover up his peculations. When he real- 
ized that the discovery of his dishonesty was at hand he looted 
the bank and fled to New York to spend his ill-gotten gains. 

Within 12 hours a representative of the Kansas bank commis- 
sioner’s office appeared in Abilene, and within 2 days he had a 
list of all the depositors in the bank. He issued to them cer- 
tificates for their deposits, drawing 6 per cent interest, and 
those certificates sold at par. They were eagerly sought for if 
anyone wanted to sell them. Those who preferred to keep their 
certificates for the purpose of obtaining the interest kept them. 
There was no disturbance. It did not disturb any other bank 
in the community. It was simply a normal business operation, 
and not a man lost a cent or went without his money longer 
than 48 hours. 

The bank commissioner took charge of the assets of the bank. 
He wound it up. It took two years to realize on all of its as- 
sets, and in the end he collected all but $22,000 of the bank’s 
indebtedness. The interest that had run on the certificates 
amounted to something over $6,000. At the end the bank commis- 
sioner notified all the holders of these certificates to present 
them, and they were paid from the depositors’ guaranty fund. 
With between 500 and 600 banks in this association, which has 
been in operation more than four years, this is the only failure. 

Ah, Senators, there never has been incorporated into the laws 
of any State a wiser, a more humane, or a more desirable piece 
of legislation than the guaranty law in the statutes of the State 
of Kansas, 

Suppose this printer boy to whom I have referred had had his 
deposits in the First National Bank of Topeka insured; how 
much better would he have felt toward the Government that 
stood sponsor for this national bank if the same provisions had 
been incorporated into the national laws that are incorporated 
in the laws of our State? 

I wish the Senators who propose to speak against this pro- 
vision in the bill, instead of declaiming against the men who 
are unfit to enter the banking business and saying that they 
may do so and therefore this may shield fraud, would set their 
minds to work for plans for developing a system that will ex- 
clude the fraud and retain the good. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I did not hear the terms 
of the Kansas law either read or stated by the Senator. I 
Shoma like to ask him whether or not the law is compulsory in 
‘orm? 

Mr. BRISTOW. It is not. j 

Mr, SUTHERLAND. Or whether it provides for a voluntary 
association? 

Mr, BRISTOW. A voluntary association. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. And means are provided under the law 
by which the standing and responsibility of the members of the 
association may be investigated? 

Mr. BRISTOW. A very critical examination is provided and 
yery strict requirements are made. 

Again, a national bank failed last week at Yates Center, Kans. 
It is the only national bank in the town. There are three other 
banks there, State banks, and they are all members of the De- 
positors’ Guarantee Association. It was the national bank 
that failed, not one of the State banks. If there were reckless 
banking as a result of this guaranty law, you would have ex- 
pected the State banks to fail, not the national bank. The fail- 
ure of that bank did not disturb the depositors of the other 
banks in the community. They know they will get their money 
without any trouble if their banks should fail. 

Now, let me say something as to the matter of encouraging 
reckless banking. That is the only argument that ever has 


been made against bank depositors’ insurance. In the State of 
Kansas there is this association of between five and six hundred 
State banks. They do not want this fund depleted, because if 
it should be depleted too rapidly their assessments would be 
increased. It is their duty as members of the association, if they 
discover any improper banking practices by any member of the 


association, to notify the State bank commissioner. The 
result has been, instead of reckless banking, a toning up of the 
banking business in the State of Kansas. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, do the banks which are 
members of this association have any method or practice of 
examining the other banks? 

Mr. BRISTOW. No; simply their observation. My experi- 
ence has been that as a rule, unless there is some dishonesty 
inside a bank, such as stealing or falsification of books, which 
is likely to occur anywhere under any method of regulation, 
knowledge as to unwise, unprofessional, or unsafe banking 
practices on the part of a bank in dealing with the general 
public will be obtained by the other banks quicker than anybody 
ote for they have the opportunity of seeing just what it is 

oing. 

It is true that in the banking business there is fierce competi- 
tion, I think that is true generally. I know it is true through- 
out our part of the country. A membership in the association of 
the State banks of Kansas for the insurance of depositors is a 
certificate that the bank obtaining the membership is a good 
bank and is doing a legitimate and honest banking business. 

Of course mistakes will be made occasionally. Men will fail 
and banks sometimes fail without fault of their own, because 
any man is likely to be misled at times in regard to the financial 
responsibility of his associates. 

I have spent some time in presenting this matter, and I have 
done it in a plain and simple way. It is one of the things that 
are coming. There is not any legitimate business on earth 
that is more creditable than insurance. The arguments that 
are made against taxing one bank in order to pay the losses of 
another can be made against any kind of insurance. 

We keep up here in this city a fire department at great public 
expense, The real estate that does not have a house on it is 
taxed to maintain the fire department for the public advantage. 
Take the Southern Office Building, a magnificent fire-proof 
structure. In the same block are several shacks, The Southern 
Building is taxed probably 50 times as much as these shacks 
are to maintain the fire department of the city of Washington. 
The shacks are a hundred times more likely to burn than the 
Southern Building. 

Mr. WEEKS rose. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WEEKS. I do not intend to interrupt the Senator, but I 
am led to inquire at this point if he does not recognize the fact 
that the rate charged per thousand for the insurance on the 
Southern Building is probably one-fifth what it is on the ad- 
joining shack? 

Mr. BRISTOW. That depends upon what kind of insurance 
the Senator refers to. If it is the insurance provided by the 
fire department, the rate is no different; it is the same. If it is 
the insurance that is provided by the insurance companies, the 
rate is different. I was referring to the insurance which the 
public provides by maintaining a fire department. 

In my own city there is, for a town of that size, a magnificent 
wholesale establishment, selling groceries, hardware, and so 
forth. It does a very large business for the western country 
in a city of that size. It has a very fine building that is fire- 
proof. Probably there is not a building in the State of New 
York that is constructed with any more provisions than this 
for safety against fire. Within the same block are cheap frame 
buildings that have been there for some years. Those buildings, 
of course, are a menace to the town. We keep a fire depart- 
ment. We have an automobile fire apparatus there. I do not 
think they have attained that perfection yet in Washington. We 
have good fire protection. This mercantile company pays one 
hundred times the tax that the wooden buildings pay to main- 
tain the fire department, though it would be almost impossible 
to burn its establishment. Why? Because it is in the interest 
of the general community. If a conflagration gets started, it is 
likely to burn up a large section of the town. 

The conflagration which comes from the burning of a block 
is mighty little different from the conflagration that comes 
from a scare in regard to the safety of the money of the com- 
munity in the banks. We all saw the run down here on the 
United States Trust Co. Why did a lot of other bankers put up 
their money to secure this yaluable property and turn it over 
to a competitor? Did they want to help that competitor? Did 
they want to give him a valuable piece of property to go out 
and use in competition with them? No. It would haye been to 
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their personal interest to have had that institution closed up, 
because it would have made more business for them. They were 
afraid the conflagration might spread, however; they were 
afraid their depositors might get uneasy, and in that state of 
alarm, to protect themselves, they submitted to requirements 
which otherwise they would have spurned. 

Senators, there never has been incorporated into the laws of 
the United States a provision that is more just, more desirable, 
or sounder than a provision for the guaranteeing or insurance 
of the depositors in the member banks or in the national banks 
of the United States. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I should like to ask one ques- 
ticn. Possibly the Senator from Kansas has treated the mat- 
tor while I was not here. What is the relation of the Bankers’ 
Deposit Guarantee Insurance Co. to this system? It is a 
private incorporated company, is it? 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Senator means in Kansas? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

Mr. BRISTOW. It is a separate corporation that was organ- 
ized by the national banks. The national banks are the stock- 
holders. They manage it, and they insure the State banks if 
they want to be insured, the same as any insurance company 
would insure any kind of property. 


Mr. BURTON. Is it a corporation? 
Mr. BRISTOW. It is a corporation, 
Mr. BURTON. Of large resources? 


Mr. BRISTOW. It is a mutual corporation, which embraces 
only the banks in the State of Kansas. It does not go outside 
of the State. I have put its charter in the Recorp and made it 
a public document. It is a creditable institution, and it is run 
the same as an insurance company would be run under private 
eorporate control. 

Mr. BURTON. That is, State or National banks may, for a 
compensation, obtain from this company the promise of indem- 
nity against loss? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes. 

Mr. BURTON. The national banks are not under the State 
laws? 

Mr. BRISTOW. The Comptroller of the Currency, I think 
through prejudice, and without warrant, ruled that they could 
not spend any of their funds in purchasing this security for 
their depositors. 

Mr. BURTON. The national banks have been excluded from 
becoming members of or subscribing and paying compensation 
to this bankers’ insurance fund established under State law? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes; then they organized one of their own, 
and the comptroller permitted them to do that. That is the sort 
of thing the layman can not understand. They can organize a 
private corporation, and then a national bank can pay a pre- 
mium for insurance from this private corporation; but the 
comptroller would not permit them to pay a premium for insur- 
ance from the State association that was under the supervision 
of the State bank commissioner. I think—I am simply giving 
you my opitiion—that it was prejudice in the comptroller's mind 
against insurance of bank deposits that led him to make what 
I think was an unwarranted decision. 

Mr. BURTON. Is the company of which the national banks 
are members a mutual company? 

Mr. BRISTOW. A mutual company; yes. 

Mr, BURTON. What share of the national banks belong to it? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I think most of them are in it. There are 
340 banks that participate in this private insurance company, 
and that is more banks than we have national banks in Kansas. 
A good many State banks have joined it where they were banks in 
which officers of the national banks were interested. 

Mr. BURTON. From the very language of the provision the 
State banks would rely on this statutory provision in the State 
and enter that system? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes. 

Mr. BURTON. While the national banks would be members 
of this guaranty association? 

Mr, BRISTOW. Yes. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND, Mr. President 

Mr. BURTON. Excuse me just a moment. I have one ques- 
tion further: Is there any special system for the examination of 
these national banks for membership in this association? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes; the by-laws of this corporation make 
certain requirements of membership. They investigate it and 
then the board of directors vote them in or vote them out. 

Mr. BURTON. The board of directors are mostly officers of 
the national-bank association? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I think they are all. ; 

Mr. BURTON. And they exercise a wide discretion in accept- 
Ang or rejecting members? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes. 


Mr, BURTON. Do they have any staff of officers enga in 
the business of examination, like a clearing-house eee 

Mr. BRISTOW. I think not. I am not clear as to that. I 
have not examined as to private corporations as carefully as I 
have the State associations, because I was not so much inter- 
ested. Now I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The question which the Senator from 
Ohio asked was one I had in mind to ask, but I want to ask 
another question of the Senator. Do I understand that the rate 
paid by these banks for insurance is uniform? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes; it is in the State association. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator from Kansas, I think, 
will that banks, like all other business institutions and 
like all individuals, differ in their financial strength and re- 
sponsibility. One bank in a city will be a very old, established 
institution with immense resources, that everybody regards as 
perfectly sound and safe, and another will be a new institution, 
untried, with resources comparatively small as compared with 
the bank I first spoke of. 

The Senator spoke about fire insurance—that is, the sort of 
fire insurance that is involved in the keeping up of a fire depart- 
ment. That, however, is not an insurance against loss. It is 
simply precautionary insurance, like keeping up a police depart- 
ment. When a man takes out insurance against loss on a build- 
ing, the character of the building, the surroundings, and every- 
thing of that sort are carefully investigated, and the insurance 
rate is based upon the character of the individual risk. The 
Same is true of life Insurance. One man can obtain a life insur- 
ance policy at a much less rate than another. It all depends 
upon the character of the individual risk. 

Now, does the Senator think that it is a good system and a 
fair system to permit three or four hundred banks of varying 
degrees of responsibility to insure at exactly the same rate? 

Mr. BRISTOW. We do not do that. They have got to be 
first class or they can not get in. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. They could be called first class and 
yet not all be so. There is a difference, because the Senator 
has already shown that one of them failed, which indieates 
that it was not substantial. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes; and that was one of the oldest banks 
in the community. No bank in the State of Kansas ever stood 
any higher, and yet it failed. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Still it was not a stable institution, for 
it failed. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The investments of some of its borrowers 
happened to be bad and it went down. I say you can fix cer- 
tain standards, but you can not tell with any degree of cer- 
tainty whether a bank will last for 10 years, 20 years, or 50 
years any more than you can tell whether a man will live 10 
years or 20 years or 50 years. Insurance companies will accept 
the risk, provided the man passes the examination, and they fix 
the rate according to his age, not according to his complexion, 
color, or anything like that. If all men 35 years old pass the 
same examination so that they can be admitted, they have the 
same rate. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Stil 

Mr. BRISTOW. Now, if the bank measures up to the require- 
ment of the Kansas law, it can get in and it pays the same 
rate. It is exactly in harmony with life insurance. That bank 
may fail, just as a man may be in the best of health to-day 
and he may be dead within a year. A man may narrowly get 
in. He may not be a robust man, and he may live much longer, 
as the Senator knows, than a man in robust health. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Those are exceptional cases. 

Mr, BRISTOW. No; they are not exceptional. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Oh, yes. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Of course, it is not the rule, because there is 
a certain degree of expectancy. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. All insurance is based on the law of 
averages and not upon exceptions. The Senator knows that it 
is possible to insure a deposit, even under existing conditions. 
Lloyds will issue a policy. If a man went to an insurance asso- 
ciation of that kind to insure, the amount which would be 
charged to him as a premium would depend, would it not, on 
the character of the bank? 

Mr, BRISTOW. On the character of the risk. I suppose 
they would insure anybody. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. And the rate would vary? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Senator’s proposition is to have all 
banks pass the same examination? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Yes. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. And the same rate? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Who will comply with certain requirements 
of law, and it can not be done in any other way. You can 
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not determine the exact difference between a risk in this bank 
and that bank. It is not a practical proposition. 

Then, it is said to me that Lloyds will insure the deposits 
and you can get bank insurance. I am not trying to take care 
of the large amounts of money that are deposited by the rich 
in these banks. Deposits such as those of the printer’s boy 
that I referred to are what I am interested in. I want him 
to feel that when he puts his money into a national bank 
that belongs to this regional bank association which we are 
now creating that that money is safe, and it certainly ought 
to be as safe in a national bank as it is in one of the State 
banks of my own State. 

The objection I have to the provision which is incorporated in 
this bill by the Senator from Oklahoma is that I think so far as 
insurance is concerned in half or more of the regional banks in 
the United States it is a delusion and a snare. There never will 
be a dollar to insure the deposits in these small regional banks 
for profit. Some of us have struggled here to try and get this 
proviso in shape, so that it could merit our support, so that it 
could appeal to the honest judgment of the American people, and 
we have failed so far. I suppose we will fail now, although I 
am not through offering amendments to this provision. If this 
is defeated, there will be other amendments offered. I propose 
if there is any way that I can do it to force into the bill a 
measure that will be of some benefit in insuring the deposits of 
people of the United States in banks who intrust thebr funds to 
these banks. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, there is a still further ques- 
tion, if the Senator from Kansas will yield. Yesterday I asked 
the Senator from Oklahoma whether this provision for the 
guaranty of deposits contemplated a general fund in which the 
share of surplus earnings from all the regional banks would be 
deposited or whether it would constitute a separate guaranty for 
each region. I should like to ask the Senator from Kansas if 
there is any difference between the two bills in that regard; 
and, if so, which system he regards as the better one, the pro- 
posed guaranty by regions or a universal guaranty? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Of course that involves the fundamental 
questions we have been differing on here from the beginning. 
I believe we should have but one reserve bank, and that the 
profits of the one bank should guarantee the deposits in every 
bank in the United States that is a member of this one reserve 
association. But since Congress has seen fit to provide for a 
number of reserve banks, I think every reserve bank ought to 
stand on its own foundation so far as its profits are concerned. 
I do not believe that it would be fair to take the money earned 
by a bank in New York to insure the depositors in the banks in 
New York and use it to insure the depositors in banks in the 
far West, in another region, where the banks are managed 
under other management. I do not believe that would be right. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I will be glad to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NELSON. I think the phraseology of both bills in this 
respect contemplates that these reserve banks shall be a sep- 
arate institution; that is, that the net earnings of all the re- 
serve banks are not placed for this purpose into one common 
fund, but it is a fund belonging to each reserve bank of the 
member banks in the district. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President, I have the highest pos- 
sible respect for the opinion of the Senator from Kansas upon 
this banking question. I know what thorough investigation and 
conscientious attention he has given to the subject. I am pre- 
pared to follow him in almost any suggestion which he has 
thus far made, but I want to ask the Senator this question. I 
know he has given the matter much thought, and I have not. 

What difference in principle is there between guaranteeing 
the repayment of a deposit in a bank to a depositor and guar- 
anteeing, for example, that a man who works for another shall 
be paid his wages? There are men working for all sorts of 
companies and all sorts of individuals engaged in all sorts of 
enterprises. Very often an institution fails and the workingmen 
are unable to get their wages. What difference in principle is 
there between those two cases? If we guarantee bank deposits, 
why not guarantee the payment of wages to workingmen? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I think the difference in principle may not 
be so great, but there is a difference in practice. It would not 
be a practical thing to do. Then, the employees of a concern 
in most of the States—at least in our State—hayve a lien on 
about everything in sight. If the contractor fails, they have a 
lien, and they have not only a claim against him but also on 
the house they have built. 

Mr. NELSON. Will the Senator from Kansas yield to me? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly. 

Mr. NELSON. We protect the bill holders. The bills that 
are issued by these banks are protected. I go to a reserve 


bank and apply for credit. I want to secure $10,000. I get 
$5,000 in bills and the rest is credited to me on the books of 
the bank, against which I can draw my check. In the one case, 
as a bill holder, I am amply protected. In the other case there 
is no protection. Why should there be a distinction between 
the two classes of creditors? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I understand the depositor has pro- 
tection to the extent of the resources of the bank, just as the 
workingman has protection to the extent of the resources of his 
employer. 

Mr. NELSON. It is not such protection as the bill holder has. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. No; and it is not such protection as a 
man who has a mortgage upon the institution would have, but 
after all the depositor is preferred in a variety of ways. In the 
first place, all the resources must be first of all devoted to paying 
his deposits. In addition to that the stockholder must contribute. 
Each individual stockholder of a banking concern, unlike the 
liabilities in ordinary corporations, must contribute an amount 
equal to the amount of his original subscription. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will the Senator from Kansas yield to me? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to suggest to the Senator from 
Kansas one difference, it seems to me, between the case put by 
the Senator from Utah and the man who was working for 
somebody else and wants his wages and the guarantee of a de- 
posit in a bank, In the case of a bank it is a semipublic insti- 
tution, and the entire community is interested in it. The idea 
is not only to get the payment of money in time, but to fix it 
so that he will be able to get it immediately. It is in order not 
to block the business of innocent people and business men and 
other bankers in case of a run on a bank. It seems to me that 
one of the great reasons for the security of deposits is. to pre- 
vent a run on a bank when the bank is even perfectly solvent, 
and when if the bank were closed every depositor would get his 
money in full, but it would take perhaps two years before they 
could realize on it, as in the case of the illustration the Senator 
gave. It is the public—the community generally—that is inter- 
ested, that money deposited can be used for an immediate 
purpose instead of having it tied up. It is not only the safety of 
the deposits that is involyed, but the right to use them and to 
use them at once. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I think 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the Senator from Kansas fur- 
nished a moment ago the best illustration for the necessity of 
this kind of a protection to the depositors. A few days ago 
there was a run down on the street here upon one of these trust 
companies. I walked down Pennsylvania Avenue when there 
was a string of people with policemen on both sides to keep a 
space on the sidewalk open. The people were in a constant 
stream for a block running up to the doors of the bank. Two 
or three days before that run I had information through a 
banker that that institution was in a precarious condition. The 
depositors got hold of it and turned out and commenced the run. 

Now, how did the other banks intervene? They secured a mil- 
lion dollars of cash from the Treasury of the United States and 
used that money to stop a run on this institution, in which they 
had no pecuniary interest as stockholders or depositors. Why did 
they do it? They did it because they felt that if the run was 
not stopped on that institution, like a fire, it might spread to 
the other moneyed institutions of this country, and bring on a 
general panic. 

That is a stronger illustration, it seems to me, than a petty 
comparison with the wages of a laborer. A laborer hires out 
for a given time, and if he fails to receive his wages, it does not 
create a general panic; people do not have to intervene. 

Suppose the depositors in New York in 1907 had been assured 
that their deposits were perfectly safe, there would have been 
no run, no financial panic. It is to stop such things as they 
were stopped here in this city that we want this protection. 
They are not to be put on such little theories as the example the 
Senator gave in respect to life insurance or fire insurance. 
Why do we have fire protection in addition to fire insurance? 
It is for the protection of the public at large. 

The public at large is as much interested in stopping fire 
in a miserable shack that is not worth anything as in a brick 
building, because the fire may spread and burn other property. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I yield. 

Mr. WEEKS. The Senator from Minnesota a few moments 
ago raised the question about protecting the note holders and 
depositors. I think there is a vast difference between the twa. 
The depositing of money in a bank is a voluntary operation. 
In the city of Washington there are 80 or 40 banks, more or less, 
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where any depositor may leave his notes or his credits, and he 
has his choice of the location where he will leave them. But 
taking a note is an involuntary operation. A note must go 
where the makers of the note, if it is a bank note, are not and 
can not be known. Therefore it is essential that the notes shall 
pass current everywhere without any question. That is the 
reason why we have Government supervision of the issuing of 
notes and, as far as possible, the Government guaranty in all 
note issues that the note is not a counterfeit and that it is 
issued in accordance with Government regulations. 

But in the instance of the run on the United States Trust Co., 
in Washington, it seems to me it is not altogether a happy 
illustration of what the Senator has so well tried to demon- 
strate. Here are a large number of banks. A great many 
people deposited their money in the United States Trust Co.; 
and yet it was common report, and anybody could have dis- 
covered if he had cared to have inquired, that the managing 
operator of the United States Trust Co. was what is known in 
modern times as a Napoleon of finance; that the United States 
Trust Co. was spreading out all over this city, erecting build- 
ings and opening branches in places where the best business 
judgment would seem to indicate that there was not any pos- 
sibility of getting an immediate return on the investment. 

I should have supposed, without giving it any investigation, 
that the ordinary depositor in a bank would have gone else- 
where, even if he had gone down on the street and made an 
inquiry during the last year or two or three years. Yet you 
are going to protect people, if you protect their deposits in such 
a bank, against their own folly and their own negligence and 
prevent the necessity of their using ordinary business sagacity 
and judgment. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I know the Senator’s views well, and he 
gives great weight to that; but there are Members of this body 
who have deposited money in the United States Trust Co. 
within the last year and up to within a month of the time 
when it practically failed. Now, if United States Senators and 
Members of Congress—there were a number of Representa- 
tives 

Mr. WEEKS. It is a reflection on their business prudence. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do not think so. 

Mr. KENYON. Probably they did not deposit very much. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do not know how much, but more than 
I have; some of them did, I know. 2 

I saw that line; I saw the poor old negro washerwoman 
standing there waiting to get the little sayings she had de- 
posited. I saw the look of anxiety and care on the face of 
those people. When you expect them to determine the reli- 
ability of a banking institution you are expecting an impossi- 
bility, when the best business men in the community lose in the 
same way. 

Now, I will refer to the question of the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. SUTHERLAND], which has been almost forgotten in the 
interrogatories. He spoke of the insurance of the wages of 
workingmen. If the failure of concerns eyen of a semipublic 
nature or of a public nature to pay workingmen caused such 
widespread disaster as a bank failure does, then I would be 
trying to find some means of insuring the wages of the laboring 
men; but that does not happen, because the States have 
proyided means by which no universal disaster comes on ac- 
count of the failure of a company to pay its laborers. 

Now, disaster comes when the company has failed and can not 
employ the labor, but I do not know of a concern failing 
owing any large number of laboring men any large amount of 
money. 

Mr. McoLEAN. They are paid every week. 

Mr. BRISTOW. They are paid, as the Senator from Con- 
necticut says, every week. So these misfortunes so widespread 
and universal never come over a community from the failure 
of a company to pay its day laborers. 

Mr. GALLINGER, Their wages are preferred, are they not? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Oh, yes. Of course we have the strictest 
law in our State in regard to the payment of the wages of the 
laborers. Indeed, if you are engaged in any kind of business 
that is the one thing you have got to know about, whether the 
laborer has been paid for what you buy or what you sell. If 
you do not, you have got to pay it. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to make an observation right here? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Certainly. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. It is with reference to what is claimed to 
be a difference between these notes and the rights of depositors. 
These notes we all recognize are not money. They are promises 
to pay. They perform the same function that the depositor’s 
check performs. Their status is the same as that of a deposi- 
tor's check, except that the machinery back of them and the 


arrangement for them is so adjusted that it is expected that 
they will answer the purpose of currency and exchange in a 
larger field. But confidence is just as necessary to a successful 
use of checks and book credits as confidence is necessary in 
floating the currency mechanism that we call notes. It is abso- 
lutely the same in principle. The public interest, the demand 
of business and public policy, confidence in the instrumentality 
is of the same character and just as necessary in the one case as 
in the other. 

There is an injustice, then, in undertaking to discriminate in 
the law in favor of the holder of the note or in the backing of 
the note with a guaranty and withholding it in the case of a 
depositor. It is in the interest of the public welfare, as has 
been mentioned here, to prevent runs, to sustain the confidence 
of the public in the bank, and to protect on grounds of public 
policy the depositor, and that is of exactly the same quality as 
that which prompts the security of the holder of these forms of 
currency, which are not money but mere promises to pay, 
after all. 

Mr. BRISTOW. 
Dakota about that. 

Then there is another feature about this which we ought not 
to lose sight of, and that is that you impress the community 
with confidence in the bank There are thousands and thou- 
sands of foreigners who will not deposit in banks. We have 
established the postal savings system in order to inspire confi- 
dence in the minds of a large number of the laboring people of 
our country who are afraid of banks. If we can establish a 
system which guarantees that no man who puts his money in a 
bank will eyer lose it if the bank fails, we will bring dollars out 
of the dark corners of thousands of homes and put them at 
work in the business activities of the country. 

There is another matter that I will refer to before I close, 
and that is that both bills have such a provision. The Hitch- 
cock amendment is a much more effective one. It is a more 
desirable one; it is a safer one; it has something to it, while, 
in my judgment, the other, so far as the small regional bank is 
concerned, is a delusion and a snare. In this amendment I 
hope that those who are opposed to the bank guaranty will at 
least, as choosing between the two, select one that has got 
something to it instead of the one that has not. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I will ask the Senator if he will read into 
the Rxconb now the provision of the Hitchcock bill. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I will be very glad to do so. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, if the Senator from Kansas 
will excuse me, I ask the attention of Senators while this pro- 
vision is being read. The question whether this proposed 
guaranty applies to the whole system and contemplates one 
fund or contemplates a separate fund for each district or 
region was discussed yesterday. I really can not agree with 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Netson] that it provides for a 
Separate fund. In any event, the language is very ambiguous. 

The section provides that a fund— 
shall be a to the United States, as a trustee for the benefit of de- 

itors failed national banks, the money to be kept in and losses 
rom failures to be paid from it as a depositors’ insurance fund under 
a division of the Treasury to be constituted and managed under such 
regulations as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Then, again, the provision as to the application of a certain 
amount for the reduction of the public debt, called a franchise 
tax, applies to all regional banks. 

Mr. NELSON. I ask attention while the language is being 
read, 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator from Kansas read the 
provision? I haye asked that it be done. 

Mr. BURTON. I have asked that Senators give attention to 
it, as it is being read with a view to determining that point. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I will ask the attention of Senators, and, if 
the Senator from Minnesota will note, I will read first the pro- 
vision contained in the bill reported by the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]. 

After all necessary expenses of a Federal reserye bank— 

I call the attention of the Senator from Ohio to that language. 
Everything else is qualified by that phrase “a Federal reserve 
bank.” That means one, not more than one. 


Sec. 7. After all eye i expenses of a Federal reserve bank have 
been paid or provided for, the stockholders shall be entitled to receive 
an annual dividend of 6 paid-in capital stock, which 
dividend shall be cumulative. One-half of the net earnin after the 
aforesaid dividend claims have been fully met, shall be om into a sur- 
plus fund until such fund shall amount to 40 per cent of the paid-in 
capital stock of such bank— 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I call attention to the words 
“such bank there in connection with the other statement. 
Mr. BRISTOW. Yes— 


such bank, and of the remaining one-half 50 per cent shall be paid to the 
United States as a franchise tax, and 5O per cent shall be paid to the 


I feel the same as the Senator from South 
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aid from it as a depositors’ insurance fund under a division of the 
Treasury to be constituted and managed under such regulations as may 
be prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

That is the provision of the Owen bill. Now I will read the 
provision of the Hitchcock bill, and invite the attention of Sen- 
ators to the same phraseology respecting the matter. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. What the Senator is now going to read 
is proposed to be offered as a substitute for the Owen bill. 

Mr, BRISTOW. This is to be offered as a substitute for the 
Owen bill. You will note that the Owen bill requires a dividend 
of 6 per cent to be paid to the stockholders of the bank, the 
member banks themselves, while under our provisions the 
stockholders would receive but 5 per cent. Then they provide 
that half of the net earnings shall go to that surplus until it 
amounts to 40 per cent. That surplus goes to the banks. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The Senator is now speaking of the 
Owen bill? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I am speaking now of the Owen bill. After 
a surplus of 40 per cent has been accumulated, 50 per cent of 
that is divided between a franchise tax and a guaranty insur- 
ance fund. 

Section 7 of the Hitchcock biil—and I ask Senators to note 
the difference—reads: 


Sec 7. That after the payment of all necessary expenses and taxes, 
ß 

ockholders of eac Federal reserve 
an annual dividend of 5 pa cent on the paid-in capital stock, which 
dividend shall be cumulative. 

The difference is that it is 6 per cent in the one case and 5 per 
cent in the other. N 
Net earnings over and above enses and the aforesaid dividend sha 

be applied 3 Twenty-five per cent of such net earnings— 

The other bill requires 50 per cent, you will remember— 
to be carried to a surplus fund until such fund shall amount to 20 
per cent— 

The other bill requires 40 per cent— 
of the pauan capital stock of such reserve bank, and 37% per cent of 
said net earnings shall be set aside in a trust fund to be known as the 
depositors’ insurance fund and shall be used for the payment of the 
depositors of insolyent member banks under rules and regulations made 
by the board. 

I do not see why the Treasury should have anything to do 
with this. This is banking business, and the Federal reserve 
board has the supervision of it under our Dill. 

When, In the judgment of the board, there has been accumulated in 
such depositors’ insurance fund a sufficient sum zaie to insure the pay- 
ment of the depositors of insolvent member banks, the board shall have 
power to suspend the setting aside and accumulation of the said 373 
per cent of such earnings, and thereafter such 373 per cent of such 
earnings shall be paid to the United States, except that in the event the 
depositors’ insurance fund is depleted by the payment of depositors of 
Insolvent member banks such fund shall be replenished by again setting 
aside such 37% per cent of the earnings or so much thereof as, in the 
judgment of the board, may be necessary. The remaining net earn 
shall be paid to the United States: Provided, That the amount so paid 
shall be applied to the purchase, at par, with accrued interest, of the 
2 per cent Wonda of the United States, said bonds then to be retired; 
or if such bonds can not be so purchased said amount shall be applied 
to the purchase of other ee obligations of the United 
States, which obligations shall thereupon retired. 

It is better in every respect. In the first place, we pay the 2 
per cent bonds which this legislation has injured as to their 
value and caused the purchasers of these bonds, these obliga- 
tions of the United States, to lose large amounts of money, 
which I think is one of the outrageous things that have attended 
this attempted legislation. We undertake to provide for those 
bonds, which the United States Government ought to do if it 
proposes to be honest with the men who buy its obligations. 
Then we propose that, instead of 25 per cent, as provided in this 
bill, 874 per cent of the earnings shall go to pay the bonds; that 
87} per cent shall go into this fund; that instead of leaving the 
banks to have 6 per cent interest on their stock we make it 5 
per cent; and instead of permitting the banks to accumulate 
40 per cent of a surplus for their benefit, we fix it at 20 per cent 
for their benefit, and the remainder goes to liquidate our bonded 
indebtedness and to insure the depositors who entrust their 
funds with these banks. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bryan in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Kansas yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I have not any doubt in my mind that 
the provision last read by the Senator from Kansas is far 
preferable to that reported from the other branch of the com- 
mittee; but do I understand the Senator from Kansas to say 
that there is a difference between the two in this respect: That 
under the Owen proposition there will be separate guaranty 
funds for each of the regional banks, while under the Hitch- 
cock proposition it will be a single fund? 


Mr. BRISTOW. No; I think it is a separate fund under 
each proposition. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. I thought so, too, from the reading, 
and I wondered whether I had misunderstood the Senator. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I think it is a separate fund. The lan- 
guage is: 

Sec. 7. That after the payment of all necessary expenses and taxes, 
inclu its share of the expenses of the Federal reserve board, the 
stockholders of each Federal reserve bank— 

That is the Hitchcock provision— 
shall be entitled to receive an annual dividend of 5 per cent on the 
paid-in capital stock, which dividend shall be cumulative. 

Then we go on to deal with the Federal reserve board as an 
individual institution. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Each region will take care of itself 
in that respect? 

Mr. BRISTOW. Each region will take care of itself. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, if the Senator from Kansas 
will yield, I desire to say that it is true you deal with each 
region until you come to a certain provision that there shall be 
a franchise tax paid to the United States—— 

Mr. NELSON. That is not in the Hitchcock bill. 

Mr. BURTON. It is in the Owen bill—that it shall be put 
into a certain fund and be under a certain control. It seems 
to me clearly when you reach that point you depart from the 
regional idea to a provision which is general in its application, 
and refers to but one fund. Anyway it is ambiguous. 

I shall perhaps have something to say on this general plan 
of the guaranty of deposits. If you have any plan, the 
smaller the areas included in the associations the better it will 
be, so that they can exercise care and scrutiny over each other. 

A broad general plan that every bank in the United States 
must come into the system and that every bank must join 
has in it certain elements of danger of loss ty the failure of a 
bank thousands of miles remote is one thing, and a plan such as 
exists in Kansas, where each knows something of the business 
of every other, is a very different thing. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I wish to say as to my friend from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Wrexs] that I believe this is the only provision 
in the Hitchcock bill upon which he and I have had any very 
serious differences of opinion. I want to say that for a con- 
servative New England statesman and a Boston banker I have 
found him very progressive along every line until we came to 
this very vital matter. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. It may be that the Senator thinks that 
that is not progressive. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I think I should like to say that in my asso- 
ciation with the conservative members on the Republican side of 
the Committee on Banking and Currency, they, though conserva- 
tive and commonly called “ standpatters,” have been far more 
progressive in the kind of legislation they have supported than 
the so-called progressive Democrats, who have with such 
vehemence been proclaiming themselves as progressives for many 
years. I was exceedingly gratified last night when the roll call 
showed that the old conservatives from New England stood here 
and voted for a banking system owned by the people of the 
United States, one that should be controlled by the Federal Goy- 
ernment, while Democratic statesmen, who have been proclaim- 
ing from one end of this land to the other their virtues as cham- 
pions of popular government and progressive legislation, voted, 
with two exceptions, against such a salutary provision. I want 
to say that I was very greatly delighted with the progress that 
has been made by my friends from New England, and gravely 
ret ee at the attitude of so many of my Democratic 

ends. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I should like the attention of 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hircucocx] and the attention 
of the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen]. I do not know 
whether there are other Senators who propose at this time to 
discuss this provision. I had announced that I would speak 
this evening in opposition to the guaranty of bank deposits, and 
I am having some figures prepared, which are not yet ready, so 
that I should like to keep the announcement I have made rather 
than to continue the discussion now. Therefore, if the Senators 
have no objection and there is no other discussion on this 
amendment, I should like to ask that it be passed over until 
this evening and that some other amendment may be taken up 
for the rest of the afternoon. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, so far as I am concerned, 
I see no objection to that program. I am ready to offer another 
amendment and proceed to a yote upon it as soon as possible, if 
that is agreeable to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, it is quite agreeable to me to 
pass this amendment over, and, if there be no objection, I ask 
that that may be done. 
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Mr. BURTON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to section 7, 
in the absence of objection, will be passed over, The Senator 
from Ohio is recognized. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I should like to be heard 
briefiy on an amendment which I offered yesterday and which I 
trust will be accepted by the chairman of the committee. I ask 
to have it read at the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 67—— 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I did not understand the Chair 
to announce that the amendment which we have been discussing 
would go over by unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has announced that 
the amendment to section 7 has been passed over. The amend- 
ment referred to by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton] will 
be stated. f 

The SECRETARY. On page 67, lines 21 to 24, it is proposed to 
strike out the following words—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Ohio 
indicate to what print the amendment refers? 

Mr. BURTON. It is the print of December 1, 1913, “ showing 
changes proposed by the modified amendment of Senator OWEN.” 
It is the print which includes the original Glass bill, as well as 
the amendments proposed by the six members of the Currency 
Committee headed by its chairman, 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I should like to suggest to the 
Senator from Ohio that, under the orderly parliamentary pro- 
cedure, the perfecting of the House bill by amendment is first 
in order under the rules; and if the Senator would defer his 
amendment, I believe it would be better. 

I think there is a good deal of force in the suggestion of the 
Senator from Ohio, and I had expected that in conference, at 
least, this matter would be subject to microscopic revision, Its 
purpose, of course, is obvious. It is to protect those nonmember 
banks who do not contribute from being the beneficiaries of a 
system supported by others; yet that might easily go too far, 
and especially in the case of small banks which can not under 
the terms of the bill come into the system. We leave it with 
the Federal reserve board to make the rules, in order to let 
them draw the line of distinction where it might seem to be wise 
and expedient after they have the facts before them. I believe 
they could exercise that power in any contingency, even without 
this provision; but I have had no opportunity really for a consul- 
tation with regard to it. I think that it would be better, under 
the parliamentary procedure, if the Senator would defer offer- 
ing his amendment until the House bill, with the proposed 
amendments to it, has been disposed of. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I prefer very briefly—it will 
not take me more than 5 or 10 minutes—to state the argument, 
so that even if we do not vote on the amendment now, it can be 
considered, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary has not read 
the amendment, The amendment will now be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed in the proposed amendment of 
Mr. Owen, in section 19, on page 67, beginning in line 21, to 
strike out the following words: 

No member bank shall extend directly or indirectly the benefits of 
this system to a nonmember bank, except upon written permission of 
the Federal reserve board, under penalty of suspension. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, under this provision as it now 
appears in the proposed amendment offered by the members of 
the committee headed by Senator Owen, the presumption is 
against the right to deal with a nonmember bank. It would 
require permission in thousands of cases if the banks inside of 
the system are to deal with those outside of it. It seems to 
me this is an exceedingly drastic proposal. What does it mean 
when it says that no national bank or other bank that enters 
the system can deal with any bank which is outside except upon 
the permission—that is, not by general regulation, but upon the 
written permission—of the Federal reserve board? 

What is the aim of this bill? Is it to give stability to com- 
merce? Is it to provide resources for borrowing communities? 
Or is it to create a banking monopoly? Yet under that provision 
every bank which stays outside will have the stigma of exclu- 
sion placed upon it; and, in addition to that, will be unable to 
obtain accommodations. 

I want to argue this, first, from the standpoint of the smaller 
banks. No bank can come into the system unless it has a capital 
of $25,000. In a majority of the States of the Union the mini- 
mum capital required for a State bank is under $25,000. In Ala- 
bama it is $15,000; in Florida it is $15,000; in Colorado, Idaho, 
and Kansas it is $10,000; in Louisiana it is $10,000; in Kentucky 
it is $15,000; in Michigan it is $20,000; in Minnesota, Mississippi, 
and Missouri it is $10,000; while I am informed that in the 
State of Georgia there is also a regulation that a bank having a 


paid-in capital of $15,000 may establish branches with only 
$1,000 capital, which serve a very useful purpose. It gives oppor- 
tunity for the extension of credit to small communities, where 
otherwise there would be an entire lack of banking facilities. 
If this amendment should be adopted those banks whose rela- 
tions are close and intimate with national banks would be 
entirely shut off from any dealings with them; the ordinary 
course of business would be seriously interfered with, and no 
accommodations on any considerable scale would be possible. 

I desire to file, without reading, a list of the States in which 
banks are authorized to do business with a capital of less than 
$25,000. It will be well also to set forth a partial list of the 
State and private banks and trust companies actually organized 
and having a paid-up capital under $25,000. In Alabama there 
are 91 such banks; in Arizona there are 12; in Arkansas there 
are 236. Going down the list a little, in Illinois there are 261; 
in Iowa there are 542; Kansas has 644. Not only would this be 
a very serious matter as pertains to the smaller banks, but it 
would interfere with the settled relations already existing as 
to the larger banks having a capital of $25,000 or more. The 
outside banks have relied very largely for rediscount and ac- 
commodations on the national banks. If this bill passes and 
goes into effect, not only these national banks but many State 
banks will enter under the plan in different regions; and if this 
provision goes in, all outside banks, especially the small ones 
to which I have referred, which could not come in if they would, 
would be debarred from any transactions with them except on 
the written permission of the Federal reserve board. I trust 
the Senator from Oklahoma may accept this amendment. 

I ask that the tables to which I have referred may be printed 
in the Record in connection with my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the absence of objection, 
permission is granted. 

The tables referred to are as follows: 


State banking laws which allow banks to organize with paid-in capital 
of lesa than $25,000. 


Paid in When re- 
Minimum capital.| when busi- mainder must} Branches. 
ness began. be paid. 


Prohibited, 
Do. 


Do. 


«| Allowed if ca 
ital — 


o 
K Forbidden. 
10 months. 
10,000-1100,000 łB1UG᷑. 50 5 montis... Allowed if ca 
tg . 
10,000- 50,000 A Forbidden. 
10,000- 100, 000 6 mon 
1 Property worth. 
2810,00 fo $15,000. 
3 Probably all. 


all. 
4 Paid-in capital shall consist of money, d its, national, State, or munici 
onds, bank furniture, bu ildi 8 building is situated — 
from incumbrance; public bonds not to constitute more than one-half; building and 
lots, with furniture and fixtures, more than one-third; nor furniture and fixtures 
more than one-tenth of such paid-in capital. 


State, savings, and private banks and trust companies in the United 
States having paid-up capital under $25,000. 


[American Bank Reporter, Steurer Publishing Co., March, 1913,] 
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Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, I ask that action on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Burton] be deferred at 
this time until the substitute offered shall come up in regular 
order, and then we may consider the amendment. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I offer section 11 as it 
appears—— 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, before the Senator offers an- 
other important amendment to this bill, I think we ought to have 
a quorum, I see the other side of the Chamber is almost empty, 
and I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, it will be noted that it is 5 
minutes of 1, and Senators are at lunch. The Chamber is almost 
empty on both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Brady Gronna Nelson Simmons 
Brandegee Hitchcock Newlands Smith, Ga. 
Bristow ollis Norris Smith, Mich. 
Bryan Hughes Overman Smith, S. C. 
Burton James Owen Stephenson 
Chamberlain Johnson Page Stertin; 
Chilton Kenyon Penrose Sutherland 
Clap Kern Perkins Swanson 
Cla 7 Ark. La Follette Poindexter Thompson 
Colt Lane Ransdell Tillman 
Crawford Reed Townsend 
Dillingham Lewis Root ardaman 
du Pont McCumber Shafroth Walsh 
Fleteher Martin, Va. Sheppard Warren 
Gallinger Martine, N. J. Shields Weeks 

Got Myers Shively Williams 


Mr. SHAFROTH. My colleague [Mr. THomas] is confined 
to his home to-day on account of a slight illness, and will not 
be here. He is paired, however, with the Senator from Maine 
[Mr.-BURLEIGH }. 

Mr. SHIVELY. I wish to announce that the senior Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. Smrra] is unavoidably absent from the 
Chamber. He is paired with the Senator from New Mexico 
(Mr. FALL]. 

Mr. HUGHES. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] is necessarily absent from the 
Chamber on public business. He is paired with the junior 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr]. - 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-four Senators have re- 
sponded to their names. A quorum of the Senate is present. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I have some observations I wish 
to make to the Senate, and this may be an appropriate time for 
me to do so. 

The contention has been made, in evident seriousness, on the 
floor of the Senate, that in some of its fundamentals the bill 
now being considered, as well as the so-called Owen amendment 
thereto, is violative of constitutional guaranties. As such a 
charge, unrefuted or unanswered, is calculated to excite appre- 
hensions concerning the practicability of the plan of banking 
and currency reform proposed that may prove embarrassing in 
the effort to launch it, we may well pause to inquire with some 
degree of care into the argument advanced somewhat belatedly, 
to discredit the measure before us. 

It is quite natural that some degree of unrest, some temerity, 
more pronounced than ordinarily prevails in banking circles, 
should attend any effort to inaugurate a safer and more service- 
able system of banking. It would be difficult to conceive of a 
plan rensonably calculated to obviate the defects which experi- 
ence has exposed in that under which we now operate which 
would not produce some disturbance and more or less anxiety 
in those immediately affected. 

If we shall succeed in dispelling no other grounds of alarm, 
the task of allaying such as would otherwise arise from the 
attack made on the constitutionality of the measure before us 
may with confidence be undertaken. 

It will be sufficient for the present purpose to refer to those 
provisions of the Owen amendment said to be unsound from the 
standpoint of the Constitution. They are as follows: 


When a Federal reserve bank shall have been organized, every na- 
tional banking association within that district shall be requi and 
every eligible bank may be permitted to subscribe to the capital stock 
thereof in a sum — 5 to 6 per cent of the up capital stock and 
oog of such bank, one-sixth of the subscription to be payable on call 
of the organization committee or of the Federal reserve board, one-sixth 
within three months and one-sixth within six months thereafter, and 
the remainder of the subscription, or any part thereof, shall be subject 
to call when deemed necessary by the Federal reserve board. + 

Shouid any national banking association in the United States or trust 
company engaged in commercial banking in the District of Columbia now 
organized fail within one year after the 
member bank under the provisions herein 


onal-bank act, or under the 
the discretion of the Federal reserve be thereby forfeited. 


Reference is made also to the following paragraphs: : 
holders of every Federal e bank shall be held indi- 


The share resery: 
vidually responsible, equally and ratably, and not one for another, for 


i such bank to the extent of the 
riptions to such stock, at the par value thereof, in 
whether such subscriptions have been 


all contracts, debts, and engagements of 
amount of their subse 
addition to the amount su 
d up in whole or In part, under the provisions of this act. 
Any noncompliance with or violation of this act shall, however, be 


determined and adjudged by any court of the United States of compe- 
tent jurisdiction in a suit brought for that pu in the district or 
territory in whieh such bank is located, under on of the Federal 
reserve board, by the Comptroller of the Currency in his own name 
before the association shall be declared dissolved. 

It is said that by these provisions the existing national banks 
are coerced into subscribing for the stock of the Federal reserve 
banks, that a portion of their property—of their capital—is 
seized and turned over to another corporation, and that thus 
they are deprived of property without due process of law con- 
trary to the guaranty of the fifth amendment to the Constitn- 
tion. It will be helpful to have the question more accurately 
stated at the outset. No bank is compelled to subscribe to the 
stock of the Federal reserve bank; there is no invasion of its 
funds to provide capital for the reserve bank. It is at liberty 
to subscribe or not as it sees fit. But if it declines to do so, it 
ceases at the end of a year after the passage of the act to enjoy 
the character of a national bank. 

Though the provisions to which reference is made are de- 
nounced as coercive in character, the option offered by them is 
not lost sight of, nor is it overlooked that the Congress in de- 
vising the system of national banks reserved the right at any 
time to “amend, alter, or repeal” the act which brought them 
into being. (13 U. S. Stat. L., 118.) 

The history of this very common provision in modern acts 
creating or providing for the creation of corporations and of 
like safeguards in constitutions reserving to the legislatures 
of the States respectively control over corporations established 
under their authority is well known. They come into being in 
order to avoid the consequences which would otherwise result 
from the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the Dartmouth College case, in which it was, in effect, held 
that every corporate charter is a contract between the sov- 
ereignty issuing the same and the corporation which comes into 
existence by virtue of it, and that a State has no power to alter, 
amend, or repeal the law under which a corporation was created, 
the right to do so not being reserved, because of that provision 
of the Constitution of the United States which forbids a State 
from passing any law impairing the obligation of contracts. 
Though this specific provision is a restraint upon State and not 
upon national legislation, Congress is, in effect, equally ham- 
pered by the fifth amendment referred to. A contract is prop- 
erty, and to impair its obligation is to deprive of his property 
the person to whom such obligation is due. (4 Ency. Sup. Ct, 
Dec. 706; 1 Clark & Marshall on Corporations, 282.) 

The adjudications in cases involving the impairment of the con- 
tracts clause of the Constitution are, accordingly, illuminating, 
if not entirely controlling, in considering the validity of con- 
gressional acts said to offend against the due process clause of 
the fifth amendment. They have been so numerous and the 
opinions filed with them so exhaustive as to leave little occasion 
for argument in most cases: They leave no room for doubt that 
charters of corporations may be kept within the control of the 
legislative authority to which they owe their origin by making 
such subject to repeal or amendment, the reservation finding a 
place either in the act under which the corporation was author- 
ized or in a general statute or the constitution in force at the 
time of its organization. 

The extent to which any subsequent amendatory acts may go 
has been likewise the subject of repeated consideration by the 
courts. It is obvious that under the guise of amending an act 
authorizing the organization of corporations, or defining their 
powers, or regulating the conduct of the business in which they 
embark, they can not be deprived of property theretofore ac- 
quired. That would be confiscation. 

Pertinent reference is made in this connection to the authori- 
ties which hold that though the rates which railroads and other 
public-service corporations may charge may be regulated by the 
State, either directly or through a commission, rates so fixed 
which are so low that a reasonable return can not be had on 
the money necessarily invested in the enterprise are confiscatory 
and invalid. Just where the line is to be drawn and the rule 
by which to determine whether any particular amendment is 
void are not here important. as will be shown. The subject will, 
however, be recurred to later. It is sufficient for the present 
to note that under the reservation found in the act of 1864, 
Congress has the power to repeal the national-bank act in toto. 
Such an act would necessarily terminate the existence and recall 
all the powers of every bank organized under it. A statute of 
Massachusetts, by whicli the charter of a street railroad was re- 
pealed and all its franchises transferred to another corporation, 
was upheld by the Supreme Court of the United States in 
Greenwood v. Freight Co. (105 U. S., 13). The right to repeal 
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had, of course, been reserved. Introductory to its consideration 
of the validity of this act the court said: 

One obvious effect of the repeal of a statute is that it no longer 
exists. Its life is at an end. Whatever force the law may give to 
transactions into which the corporation entered and which were au- 
thorized by the charter while in force, it can originate no new trans- 
actions dependent on the power conferred by the charter. If the cor- 
poration be a bank, with power to lend money and to issue circulating 
notes, it can make no new loan nor issue any new notes designed to 
circulate as money. If the essence of the grant of the charter be to 
operate a railroad, and to use the streets of the city for that purpose, 
it can no longer so use the streets of the city, and no longer exercise 
the franchise of running a railroad in the city. In short, whatever 
power is dependent solely upon the grant eof the charter. and which 
could not be exercised by unincorporated private rsons under the 
general laws of the State, is abrogated by the repeal of the law which 
_ granted these special rights. 

And then the court distinguishes between the effect of such 
an act on what may be spoken of as the franchises of the cor- 
poration and personal or other property held by it, adding: 

Personal and real property acquired by the corporation during its 
lawful existence, rights of contract, or choses in action so acquired, 
and which do not in their nature depend pen the general powers con- 
ferred by the charter, are not destroyed by such a repeal; and the 
courts may, if the legislature does not provide some special remedy, 
enforce such rights by the means within their power. The rights ot 
the shareholders of such a corporation, to their interest in its property, 
are not annihilated by such a repeal, and there must remain in the 
courts the power to protect those rights. 

It is conceivable that such an act as that thus held yalid 
might, indeed it is altogether likely that it would, have a more 
or less disastrous effect on the values of some or all of the prop- 
erties acquired by the corporation during its existence. But the 
risk of such loss it incurred in organizing under an act which 
was subject to repeal at any time. That consideration is ad- 
dressed to the wisdom and justice of the act, not to the power 
of the legislature to pass it. In that connection the court said: 

Whether this action was oppressive or unjust in view of the public 
good, or whether the legislature was governed by sufficient reason in 
thus repealing the charter of one company and chartering another 
at the same time to perform as part of its functions the duties required 
of the first is not, as we have seen, a judicial question in this case. It 
may well be supposed, if answer were required to the complainant's 
bill, that it was made to appear that the Marginal Co. had shown its 
incapacity to fulfill the objects for which it was created, and that an- 
other corporation, embracing larger area, e with more freight 
oops and wharves and with more capital, could better serye the 
public in the matter for which both franchises were giyen. 

The following paragraph from the opinion expresses the con- 
clusion at which the court arrived: 

It results from this view of the subject that whatever right re- 
mained in the Marginal Co. to its rolling stock, its horses, its harness, 
its stables, the debts due to it, and the funds on hand, it any, it no 
longer had the right to run its cars through the streets, or any of the 
streets, of Boston. It no longer had the right to cumber these streets 
with a railroad track which it could not use, for these belonged by 
law to no person of right, and were vested in defendants only by 
virtue of the repealed charter. 

There can be no question, accordingly, of the right of Con- 
gress to legislate the national banks out of existence. They, or 
rather their stockholders, respectively, would remain the owners 
of all the assets theretofore acquired, but the banks would enjoy 
no longer the character nor would they be entitled to exer- 
cise any of the privileges of national banks. 

Now, the right remaining in Congress to annul all existing 
charters by repealing the act which gives them life, it follows 
as au irresistible conclusion that it may impose any conditions 
it may see fit on the enjoyment of further life by any of the 
banks it has brought into being. 

From the opinion of the Court of Appeals of the State of New 
York in Mayor v. Twenty-third Street Railway Co. (113 N. X., 
311-317) the following quotation is made: 

Under its reserved power it (the State) can not deprive a corpora- 
tion of its property or interfere with or annul its contracts with third 
persons; but it may take away its franchise to be a corporation and 
may regulate the exercise of its corporate powers: As it has the power 
utterly to deprive the corporation of its franchise to be a corporation 
it may prescribe the conditions and terms upon which it may live an 
exercise such franchise. 

So obyious is this that the celebrated law writer, Seymour 
D. Thompson, is able to say in his Commentaries on Corpora- 
tions that the proposition that the life of the corporation may 
be made to depend upon observance of any conditions the legis- 
lative authority may prescribe, is not a disputable one, His 
language is as follows: 

The exercise of the power of amendment under the right reserved 
either by statute or constitution can not be arbitrary or unlimited. 
This reserve wer must be exercised within the scope of the original 
charter. Under it the nature and pu es of the corporation can not 
be changed; they can only be amended, It is conceded that under 
this reserved power the State may tender what in its opinion is a 

roper amendment and require its acceptance or compel a cessation of 

usiness. (1 Thomp. on Corp., 410.) 8 5 

As authority for the statement with which the quotation con- 
cludes he cites the case of Yeaton v. Bank (21 Gratt., 593). a 
decision by the Court of Appeals of the State of Virginia. The 


opna in that case amply justifies the author in the remark- to 
which attention is directed. The following is taken from the 
language of the court: 

Though the legislature may have the reserved power to amend o 
modify a charter of incorporation, it can no 5 force the co men 
tion to accept such amendment or modification than it could have 
forced upon them the acceptance of the original charter without 
their consent. Under the reservation they can repeal or destroy the 
charter without any consent on the part of the corporators, but as 
long as they remain in existence as a corporate body the necessarily 
have the wer to reject an amendment or modification of their 
charter, he power reserved by the legislature gives the right cer- 
tainly to repeal or destroy, but so far as the right to modify or 
alter is concerned it is nothing more than the ordinary case of a 
e that one of the rtles to a contract may vary its terms 
with the consent of the other eee arene pert: These principles 
grow out of the nature of charters or acts of Incorporation, which 
are regarded in the nature of contracts. The amendment or modifica- 
tion must be made by the parties to the contract, the legislature on 
the one hand and the corporation on the other, the former expressing 
its intention by means of a legislative act and the latter assenting 
thereto by a vote of the majority of the stockholders, according to the 
provisions of its charter, or by other acts showing its acceptance. 

The reservation of the right to alter, amend, or repeal the act. b. 
which the corporation is created may be prudent and salutary, but it 
seems to be a necessary implication that if the legislature should 
undertake to make what in their opinion is a legitimate alteration or 
amendment, the corporation has the power to reject or accept it, what- 
ever may be the consequences. One consequence undoubtedly is that 
the corporation can not conduct its operations in defiance of the power 
that created it, and if it does not accept the modifications or amend- 
ment proposed must discontinue its operations as a corporate body. 

It will be sufficient to remove from the realm of doubt a propo- 
sition which so learned and discriminating an author as Mr. 
Thompson speaks of as “ conceded” to refer to one more adjudi- 
cation. I select this case from the reports of the Supreme Court 
of Iowa, among other reasons, because the assault upon the con- 
stitutionality of the measure before us, in the particular pointed 
out, was made in eloquent phrase and with his great power and 
earnestness by the senior Senator from that State. The case is 
St. John v. Iowa, etc., Association (113 N. W., 863). 

Before entering upon a consideration of what was therein 
decided, the attention of Senators is directed to the language 
of the Supreme Court of the United States above quoted from 
the case of Greenwood against Freight Co., designating the kind 
of property which remained to the street car company—that is, 
to its stockholders—on the repeal of its charter. Besides roll- 
ing stock, horses, harness, and so forth, it remained the owner, 
the court said, “of debts due to it.” Any negotiable notes which 
it held were still, notwithstanding, payable according to their 
terms, with interest as therein provided. 

In the Sinking Fund cases, Ninety-ninth United States, page 
700, to which reference will again be made, the court said that 
Congress, under its reserve power to amend, “can not unmake 
contracts that have already been made.“ The same idea was 
expressed in the language above quoted from the opinion of the 
Court of Appeals of New York, as folldws: 

Under the reserved poner it—the legislature—can not deprive a cor- 

ration of its property or interfere with or annul its contracts with 
hird persons. 


An executed contract is property, and Congress can no more 
destroy the right of a corporation thereunder than it can confis- 
cate any other property of a corporate body which it has cre- 
ated, 

As to executory contracts, the power to comply with which is 
taken away by the annulment of its charter, performance is 
excused. The existence of such is no legal obstacle to the exer- 
cise of the right of repeal, and performance being impossible 
the law does not require it nor does it award damages for fail- 
ure to perform. But in respect to rights arising out of con- 
tracts wholly performed, so far as performance is due from it, 
the corporation is protected just as it is in respect to its tangi- 
ble property. 

Having this principle in mind we may recur to the Iowa case 
mentioned above. 

It concerned the operations of a building and loan associa- 
tion which had entered into a large number of contracts with 
its members upon loans which it had made to them, by which 
they had respectively become obligated to pay to it the amount 
of the loan, with interest at varying rates above 8 per cent. In 
that situation of affairs an act was passed revising the law 
under which it was organized, the new act containing a provi- 
sion that loans in the future should be made at the rate named, 
and that members who had theretofore borrowed should pay at 
the rate so fixed. To enforce this requirement the amending 
statute further provided that any association that failed to 
readjust its outstanding contracts and to amend its articles to 
conform to the new law before a specified date should expire, 
and that its affairs should be wound up as provided in the act. 
An attack was made upon the statute, the association demand- 
ing payment in accordance with the strict terms of the contracts 
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entered into with it prior to the passage of the act. Prelimi- 
narily the court, in a unanimous opinion, said: 

A corporation under our laws has no absolute right to do business in 
this State, and its articles of incorporation are at all times sub; to 
amendment by the general assembly. Conditions may at any e be 
imposed upon a corporation, and enforcement thereof assured by revok- 
ing their privileges in the event of noncompliance. 

And then, addressing itself to the direct question involved, it 
continued : 

Is the act violative of the constitutional provision prohibiting a legis- 
lative impairing of the obligations of a contract? It will noted 
that the act itself does not attempt to change the contracts of mem- 
bers, but it does provide that if the association failed to comply there- 
-with on or before July 15, 1900, its authority to do business should 
„cease, and its. affairs should be wound up and settlements made with 
all members according to the provisions of the act. Defendant then 
had the option of complying with the law and adjusting its outstand- 
ing contracts on the basis outlined in the act or of going out of 
business. and settling with its members upon the basis fixed in section 
7 of the act. It had no constitutional or other right to continue in 
business indefinitely, or for any other time than the legislature ma 
see fit to permit. This is a fundamental principle of corporate law 
under the reserved power now generally ven to the = aN 
(Bishop v. Brainerd, 28 Conn., 289; In re Brooklyn R, R., 72 N. X., 
245; s. c. 75 N. Y., 835; Id., 81 N. X., 69.) Of course, the relation 
-between the corporation and its stockholders can not be changed or 
disturbed against their will. All that the legislature may do in this re- 
spect is to grant the power, and then it is for the corporation to ac- 
‘cept or not, as it pleases. (Kenosha Co. v. Marsh, 17 Wis., 13.) 
* » * Defendant had two courses open to it: One to quit doing 
business and settle up its affairs, and the other to comply with the 
law, amend its articles, and give to its members the benefit of the 
new law. It chose the latter course, and, having done so, it is in no 
position to say that the act under which we did these things is uncon- 
stitutional and void. 

It is believed that there is no possible escape from the logic 
of this reasoning. 

The idea is advanced in some quarters that the right of repeal 
is to some extent embarrassed by the fact that national banks 
are incorporated for a definite period, namely, 20 years. This 
view, however, has been disposed of by the court of last resort 

in Citizens’. Savings Bank v. Owensboro (173 U. S., 636), 
wherein we read: 

The assertion that wherever it is stated in a legislative grant or 
charter that it is to last for a given period of time, therefore such 
353 is a plain manifestation of the intention of the legislature 
hat the grant or charter shall not be repealed or amended for the 
time for which it was declared that it should exist, is fallacious, since 
it overlooks the consideration that the limit of time fixed for the 
duration of the charter or grant, like every other provision therein, is 
qualified by the reserved power to alter, amend, or 1. It hence 
results that where in a charter or grant enacted, when there is a 

. statute reserving the power to repeal, alter, or amend, a time 
s stated, the granting act must be read just as if it declared that the 
charter or grant should exist for a a time, unless sooner 
repealed, altered, or amended. Indeed, reduced to its final analysis. 
the argument that because in a grant or charter a time is designated 
for its duration, it can not, therefore, until the expiration of such time, 
be repealed, altered, or amended, is equivalent to saying that the re- 
server | power can not be exercised in any case of contract. 

The very able Senator, whose presentation of this question 
has alone given dignity to it, has contented himself with ad- 
vancing the view that there is an essential difference between 
the exercise of the right of unconditional repeal and of the with- 
drawal of the privileges of the law except upon compliance with 
conditions imposed. This view has not been supported by any 
authorities to which the Senator has referred, and it is asserted 
with some confidence that none such exist. 

Reference was made to the rule that, under the reserved power 
to amend, railroad rates may be fixed by legislative authority, 
but not so low as to be confiscatory, acts authorizing such pro- 
cedure being regarded as in the nature of amendments to the 
law under which the railroads affected were incorporated. But 
no case was cited in which an option was given to retire froin 
business in the cyent of failure to put in force the rates pre- 
scribed under the amendatory law. It is quite generally held 
that railroads may not at will cease operations and decline to 
discharge the public duties they have undertaken. Unless the 
act plainly gave the right to divest themselves of their corporate 
capacity and to decline further to act as carriers, they may be 
forced by mandamus or otherwise to operate. 

But if the considerations advanced be dismissed, and the con- 
ditions imposed be regarded separate and apart from the option 
to retire, with which they are coupled, no valid objection ean 
be successfully made to the law. 

A brief reference to some of the justifiable amendments will 
aid in forming an accurate idea as to the character of those 
that are permissible under the reseryed power. 

In Massachusetts it was held that an act under which a mu- 
tual life insurance company had been incorporated and which 
required it to pay a certain proportion of its profits to a hos- 
pital could be amended so as to increase the amount of the 
profits to be thus applied. (Massachusetts General Hospital v. 
State Mutual Life Assurance Co., 4 Gray, 227.) The same 
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court held that by special act railroad corporations entering a 
certain city might be compelled to build and use a union depot, 
though it appeared that it would involve an outlay of many 
hundreds of thousands of dollars in construction and in the 
acquisition of necessary rights of way to enter such station. 
(Worcester v. Norwich, ete., Railroad Co., 109 Mass., 103.) The 
decision in this:case and in others of like character was ap- 
proved by the Supreme Court of the United States in Shields v. 
Ohio (95 U. S., 319). 

It has been repeatedly held that a liability may be imposed 
upon stockholders of a corporation for future debts of the 
company, the law in effect when they became stockholders sub- 
jecting them to no such risk. It was so held in New York and 
the ruling affirmed on writ of error by the Supreme Court of 
the United States in Sherman v. Smith (1 Black, 587.) Laws 
authorizing the fixing of railroad rates by a commission and 
laws imposing upon railroads a liability for injuries to servants 
by the negligence of fellow servants, for fires set out by their 
engines, and for injuries to passengers regardless of negligence, 
are familiar examples of the exercise of the reserved power to 
amend charters. The validity of these laws has been repeatedly 
affirmed, and is no longer open to question. 

What the legislature can not do under the power to amend is 
to be gathered from general expressions rather than from direct 
adjudications, it being rare that the representatives of the 
people are guilty of attempting to put into the form of law a 
bill so flagrantly unjust as to fall under the condemnation of 
the amendment to the constitution appealed to. Thus, the 
Supreme Court has said: 

The power of alteration and amendment is not without limit. ‘The 
alterations must be reasonable; they must be made in good faith and 
be consistent with the scope and object of the act of incorporation. 
Sheer oppression and wrong can not be Inflicted under the guise of 
amendment and alteration. Beyond the sphere of the reserved powers, 
founda by: the sane CAUA nE AAA A oe Tae ae ee ee 
(Shields v. Ohio, 95 U. S., 319.) PC ae Te 

On the other hand the same high tribunal said in Miller v. 
State (15 Wall., 498), that though— 
vested rights, it is conceded, can not be destroyed or impaired under 
such a reserved power, it is clear that the power may he exercised, 
and to almost any extent, to carry into effect the original purposes of 
the grant, and to protect the rights of the public and of the corpora- 
tors, or to promote the due administration of the affairs of the ċor- 
poration. 

If, then, the power may be exercised to almost any extent, in 
order to carry into effect the original purpose with which the 
national-bank act granted to the associations the powers en- 
joyed by them under it, or if in the conduct of the business con- 
ducted by them the Congress may prescribe regulations, caleu- 
lated to protect the public and the stockholders, or to promote 
the due administration of the affairs of the banks, who can 
doubt that the present act falls easily within the legitimate 
field of congressional action? That such regulations would im- 
pose some burdens on the banks to which they are not now sub- 
ject, that it involves the expenditure of some money on their 
part, does not, as plainly appears from the authorities to which 
reference has been made, preclude the establishment of the 
same by law. 

It may be admitted that the Constitution would forbid a law 
by the operation of which money would be taken from one cor- 
poration and given to another, or one would be forced to turn 
over a part of its assets to another, the two being in no wise re- 
lated, That is quite aside from the question as to whether to 
enable the national banks of a certain district the better to fulfill 
the purposes for which they were created, to lessen the danger of 
causeless runs upon them, to assure them a means of averting 
the disastrous results of such should they unhappily ensue, such 
banks may all be required to contribute toa common fund to con- 
stitute the capital of another bank to which they may resort in 
times of trouble, of which they are the stockholders, and of 
whose board of directors they are entitled to elect a majority 
of the members. 

In the case of Miller against Smith the Supreme Court said 
that the legislature may go “to almost any extent to carry into 
effect the original purpose of the grant” of powers to a corpo- 
ration. The means adopted in the bill under consideration have 
the most direct and intimate relation to the purposes for which 
the banks were originally authorized. 

Victor Morawetz, a writer on both law and economics, re- 
ferring to the right to amend, says: 

Such a reservation is designed to enable the State, to a certain ex- 
tent, to dispose of the corporate funds and to interfere with the agree- 
ment among the stockholders. (2 Morawetz on Corporations, 1095.) 

And further: 
<- Provisions intended for the future government of the affairs of a 
corporation are generally held valid. (Id., 1105.) 
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In the Sinking-fund Cases it was declared that “ whatever rules 
Congress might have prescribed in the original charter, for the 
government of the corporation in the administration of its af- 
fairs, it retained the power to establish by amendment,” the 
act under consideration being an amendment to the charter of 
the Union Pacific Railroad Co. granted by a law which by ex- 
press provision was subject to repeal or alteration at the will 
of Congress. Surely no one would assert that Congress could 
not haye made such provision as it is now contemplated it shall 
make as a part of the original national-bank act. All banks 
hereafter organized must conform to its requirements, and even 
the distinguished Senator from Iowa has not expressed any 
doubt as to the constitutionality of the law as it applies to 
banks that may in the future be incorporated with a national 
charter. Though he has appealed to the Sinking-fund Cases as 
affording some support to his contention, it must have been 
done in anticipation of reliance upon it as complete justification 
for the legislation attacked. By virtue of the acts under which 
the Union Pacific railroad was constructed, the corporation 
created by Congress for the purpose of building it, In addition 
to receiving a great land grant, was loaned large sums of money 
which were presumably spent in the great work which it under- 
took and successfully accomplished. 

The repayment of these was secured by a second mortgage on 
the property of the company, the original act providing for the 
payment of the interest out of a fund created by setting aside 
one-half of the earnings of the road for government service 
and 5 per cent of its net earnings. The fund so created proved 
inadequate to meet the interest on the sums due the government 
as it came due, and apprehension was felt concerning the prin- 
cipal when it should mature. Meanwhile dividends were being 
declared and paid to the stockholders out of the earnings of the 
road. In this situation Congress, in the year 1878, long after 
the road was constructed, passed an act, some of the essential 
provisions of which, briefly stated, required that there should 
be retained in the Treasury of the United States not the one- 
half but the whole amount of the compensation which might 
become due from the Government for services rendered it, as 
required by the original act, the amount so retained to consti- 
tute a sinking fund. The amendatory act further required the 
company to pay into this fund not 5 per cent of its net earnings, 
but such a sum as would amount to 25 per cent of its net earn- 
ings. Out of the sums so accumulated the accruing interest.on 
the bonds due the government was to be met and the remainder, 
with its accretions, Invested by the Treasury, the fund even- 
tually to be applied to the redemption of the bonds when they 
should become due. The stockholders, or at least those in con- 
trol of the company, preferred to have the earnings distributed 
in dividends rather than having them impounded to meet debts, 
a large part of which were not due, The validity of the act of 
1878 having been tested in the cases, collectively referred to 
under the title of the Sinking Fund Cases, was upheld by the 
Supreme Court as a legitimate exercise of the reserved power 
of amendment. The dissenting opinion by Mr. Justice Strong 
states the controversy in respect to the legal principles in- 
volved much as does the Senator from Iowa the argument upon 
which he urges the unconstitutionality of the bill before us. 
From the opinion of the court the following is taken: 


Giving full effect to the principles which have thus been authori- 
tatively stated, we think It is safe to say that whatever rules Congress 
might have prescribed in the original charter for the government of 
the corporation in the administration of its affairs, it retained the 

wer to establish by amendment. In so doing it can not undo what 

as already been done, and it can not unmake contracts that have 
already been made, but it may provide for what shall be done in the 
future, and may direct what preparation shall be made for the due 
performance of contracts already entered Into. * * + 

Legislative control of the administration of the affairs of a corpora- 
tion may, however, very properly include regulations by which suitable 
provision will be secured in advance for the payment of existing debts 
when they fall due. * 

Take the case of an insurance company dividing its unearned pre- 
miums amo its stockholders withoat 8 by anything to meet 
losses; would anyone doubt the power of the State under its reserved 
right of amendment to prohibit such dividends until a suitable fund 
has been established to meet losses from outstanding risks? Clearly 
not, we think; and for the obvious reason that while stockholders are 
entitled to receive all dividends that may legitimately be declared and 
paid out of the current net income, their claims on the property of the 
co! tion are always subordinate to those of creditors. 8 

‘Such a regulation, Instead of being destructive in its character, would 
be eminently conservative. 


The case seems to meet every condition of the problem before 
us. Every bank is a debtor to its depositors. If it had no such 
creditors, it would cease to be a bank in any true sense. Any 
reasonable provision intended to safeguard the interest of its 
depositors is within the legitimate scope of legislative action. 
It is not for the judicial department to sit in judgment upon 
the wisdom of the means provided or to give its adherence to 
one of two or more plans proposed to accomplish the end, both 
or all calculated to attain it. 
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In the case of the railroad company the fund was intrusted 
to the Treasury to be applied eventually to the discharge of 
specific debts. The owner was not to be permanently separated 
from his money, though plenary power to convert it into securi- 
ties named in the bill was reposed in the Secretary. 

In the case of the national banks the money of each is perma- 
nently impounded to be utilized in aid of a plan to secure pay- 
ment, not only to the present creditors of the bank, but to all 
yio may become such during the course of its future opera- 

ons. 

Take the case of an insurance company, referred to in the 
language from the opinion last above quoted, which not only 
has creditors now but which, by the very character of the busi- 
ness it conducts, as long as it remains in business, must accumu- 
late other creditors. Certainly it will not be doubted that a 
statute might require it permanently to lodge with some officer 
of the State a certain portion of its capital as security for the 
performance of its obligations to its stockholders as a condition 
of its being permitted to continue in business, 

The bank guaranty case, Noble State Bank v. Haskell (219 
U. S., 104), seems equally decisive of the question being consid- 
ered. Under the act involved in that case banks chartered be- 
fore it was passed were required to pay to the State 1 per cent 
of their average daily deposits for the purpose of creating a de- 
positors’ guaranty fund. By a later act the contribution re- 
quired was raised to 5 per cent. This fund was to be held and 
administered by the State. From it, so far as it would go, the 
depositors of a failed bank were to be paid immediately and 
the fund reimbursed out of its assets when they should be 
reduced, to the extent that the advances could be thus returned. 
The contributing banks were thus permanently deprived of the 
money exacted of them. While the depositors in each bank had 
a contingent interest in the fund thus created, the bank itself 
had none in any just sense, nor did its stockholders. That act 
was assailed upon the same grounds as those urged against this 
=e The inquiry presented was stated by the court in these 
words: 


The only contract that it relies upon is its charter. That is sub- 
ject to alteration or repeal, as usual, so that the obligation hardly 
eould be said to be impaired by the act of 1907 before us, unless that 
statute deprives the plaintiff of liberty or . without due process 
of law. Sherman v. Smith, 1 Black, .) Whether it does so or 
not, is the only question in the case. 

That question was answered as follows: 


The power to compel, beforehand, coopération, and thus, it is be- 
lieved, to make a failure unlikely and a general panic almost impossible, 
must be r ized, if government is to do its proper work, unless 
we can say that the means have no reasonable relation to the end. 
(Gundling v. Chicago. 177 U. S., 183, 188.) So far is that from being 
the case that the device is a famillar one. It was adopted by some 
States the better part of a century ago, and seems never to have been 

estioned until now. (Receiver of Danby Bank v. State Treasurer, 39 

ermont, 92; People v. Walker, 17 N. L., 502.) Recent cases going 
not less far are Lemieux v. Young (211 U. S., 489, 496); Kidd, Dater 

Price Co. ©. Musselman Grocer Co. (217 U. S., 401). 

We can not say that the public interests to which we have adverted 
and others are not sufficient to warrant the State in taking the whole 
business of banking under is control. On the contrary we are of opinion 
that it may go on from regulation to prohibition, except upon such 
conditions as it may prescribe. 

Tt is impossible to give these plain words any significance at 
all, except it be that there is no limit to the conditions Congress 
may impose upon those who desire to enter or remain in a na- 
tional banking system, which it provides. If any ban‘: does not 
care to conform, it may retire. It can not remain in the system 
and defy the Government in its effort to make that system safe 
and serviceable. 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. President, in this connection the able Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Warsa] has disclosed himself to be 
the able lawyer that we who know him intimately have always 
conceded him to be. 

I wish to invite his attention to the fact that the Supreme 
Court, in Two hundred and nineteenth United States, page 
221, and in the Two hundred and eighteenth—the Calder 
and Louisiana cases—makes this distinction, which I think 
is appropriate, if I may be permitted to intrude it upon his 
argument. The court holds that it is not in the power of 
persons to contend that a change in a charter is unconstl- 
tutional, so far as they are concerned, unless there is exist- 
ing between them and the person against whom they com- 
plain some contract upon which they rest their claim. This 
claim must disclose some reserved right of theirs particularly 
affected. The opinion points out that a contract must be vio- 
lated by the change; that the mere fact that there has been a 
change between the sovereignty or individual can not be the 
subject of complaint on the part of any individual person 
unless it likewise shall come from a contract right given him 
by the charter apart from the general conflict between the legis- 
lation and the Constitution. The bank can not put itself in 
the place of the sovereign—to complain in its behalf, nor the 
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banks generally—merely because banks may be curtailed of 
privileges, by the amending act, previously enjoyed by the 
original act. I will hand the Senator the citations. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, I regard the brief—for that is 
what it is—of the Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH] as so 
able and comprehensive and so useful at this time that I ask 
unanimous consent that it be made a public document. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bryan in the chair). The 
Chair is of the opinion that under the rule of the Senate that 
can not be done. 

Mr. REED. Why? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Because it is a speech delivered 
-on the floor of the Senate by a Member of the Senate. 

Mr. REED. I am aware of no rule of that character. I 
think I know of precedents to the contrary. 

Mr. BRISTOW. If the Senator will pardon me, I will sug- 
gest to him the reason why, and it is very manifest. A Senator 
delivers an address. If it is made a public document, it is 
printed at the Government expense and circulated at public 
expense, 

Mr. REED. Yes. 

Mr. BRISTOW. While when a Senator makes an address 
and it is not printed as a document, he circulates it at his own 
expense. It seems to me it ought to be an invariable rule that 
of speeches delivered here one should not be printed and cir- 
culated at public expense and another not. 

Mr. REED. If there is going to be opposition, I would not 
embarrass the Senator from Montana, who had no idea I would 
make this request, by urging it, but I want to say to the Sen- 
ator from Kansas that I do not regard this as an ordinary 
speech made on the floor of the Senate. It is a legal argu- 
ment, carefully prepared, which simply deals with the question 
of law involved in this bill. It is not in advocacy of the bill. 
It has nothing in it of a personal or a partisan nature. It is 
merely a lawyer’s brief; but if the Senator objects, of course, I 
have nothing further to say. 

Mr. BRISTOW. I do not want to be put in the position of 
objecting, because I realize all that the Senator from Missouri 
has said. I am not a competent judge as to the value of a 
brief of that kind. But it was in answer to a speech delivered 
by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cummins], and the Senator 
from Missouri will see that to make one a public document and 
not to make the other would be a discrimination which the 
Senate could not be justified in, and it would open the door to 
the widest kind of discrimination and abuse if anyone saw fit to 
follow it up as a precedent. I would rather not be put in the 
position of objecting. I simply refer to the rule, which, I think, 
forbids such a proceeding. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The present occupant of the 
chair is of the opinion that there is a rule adopted by the Com- 
mittee on Rules, under the authority of the Senate, which for- 
bids the printing as a public document of a speech delivered on 
the floor of the Senate. If the Senator from Missouri will look 
into that matter, there not being a copy of the rules adopted by 
that committee on the Vice President’s desk, he may prefer his 
request later. 

Mr. REED. I want to say, and I intend at this point to 
drop the matter, that my thought in making the request was 
simply this: There has been a great deal of talk that I think 
has been hearkened to somewhat by bankers to the effect that 
Congress is acting in the passage of this bill outside of its con- 
stitutional right; that it is an invasion of the rights of the 
banks under the Constitution. There has been much talk before 
the committee and otherwise to the effect that we are invading 
the rights of the banks. I had hoped that we might have about 
20,000 copies of this brief printed and sent to each of the banks 
of the United States. I had the notion that if it was so distrib- 
uted we would not hear much more of the particular kind of 
complaints I have referred to. It was only because it could be 
used in that way that I made the suggestion. However, I with- 
draw the request, in view of the objection which has been made. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. Of course the same purpose could be 
accomplished, if the rule prohibits anything of the kind to be 
printed as a public document, by having the speech reprinted 
from the Record and circulated to the same constituency. 

Mr. REED. But who would have it printed? Who would 
circulate it? 

Mr. BRANDEGEB. Whoever is interested, I presume, in 
presenting the views contained in the speech to the parties who 
want to read it. 
ees REED. I am not interested to that extent as an indi- 

dual. 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. I do not know what the charge is per 
page for reprinting speeches. Of course it has a franking privi- 


lege, and I think there is merely a nominal charge for the 
printing. 

Mr. CHILTON. Mr. President, I am a member of the Com- 
mittee on Printing. This is a matter that has been before that 
committee one or two times. I think it is the printing law 
the Chair has in view that prohibits, even by unanimous con- 
sent, the printing of an address delivered upon the floor of the 
Senate. I wish there was some way by which we could obviate 
that rule, because, with the Senator from Missouri, I would very 
much like to see the speech printed as a public document. I 
should like to have both the discourses on this subject printed 
in that form; but F think there is a law of Congress that stands 
in the way. That is my recollection, 

Mr. REED. If there is such a law, it is doubtless bottomed 
upon the logical principle that a speech having been once deliy- 
ered in the Senate it has entirely lost its public uses. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I am ready now to pro- 
ceed with section 11. I think we ought to have a quorum here 
for the purpose, and I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska 
Suggests the absence of a quorum. The Secretary will call 
the roll, 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Bankhead Gallinger McCumber Simmons 
Brady Goff McLean Smith, Ga. 
Brandegee Gore Martine, N. J. Smith, S. C. 
Bristow Gronna Myers Stephenson 
Bryan Hitchcock O'Gorman Sterling 
Burton Hollis Overman Sutherland 
Chamberlain Hughes en Swanson 
Chilton James Page Thompson 
Clapp Johnson Perkins Tillman 
Clarke, Ark, Kenyon Pomerene Townsend 
Colt ern Ransdell Vardaman 
Crawford La Follette Reed Walsh 
Cummins Lane Robinson Warren 
Dillingham Lea Shafroth Williams 
Fletcher Lewis Sheppard 


Mr. TOWNSEND. The senior Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jones] is unavoidably detained from the Chamber on important 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Fifty-nine Senators have re- 
Sponded to their names on the call of the roll. A quorum of the 
Senate is present. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I now offer section 11 as 
it appears on page 32 of the bill as presented by me on behalf of 
certain members of the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Nebraska. 

The Secretary. It is proposed to strike out of section 11 of | 
the House bill, from line 4, on page 31, down to and including 
line 11, on page 32, as follows: 


Sec. 11. That there shall be created a Federal reserve board, which 
shall consist of seven members, including the Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, and the Comptroller of the Currency, who 
shall be members ex officio, and four members appointed by the’ Presi- 
dent of the United States, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. In selecting the four appointive members of the Federal reserve 
board, not more than one of whom shall be selected from any one 
Federal reserve district, the President shall have due regard to a fair 
representation of different geographical divisions of the country. The 
four members of the Federal reserve board appointed by the President 
and confirmed as aforesaid shall devote their entire time to the busl- 
ness of the Federal reserve board and shall each receive an annual 
salary of $10,000, together with an allowance for actual necessary 
traveling expenses, and the Comptroller of the Currency, as ex officio 
member of said Federal reserve board. shall, in addition to the salary 
now paid him as comptroller, receive the sum of $5,000 annually for 
his services as a member of said board. Of the four members thus 
appointed by the President not more than two shal! be of the same 
po itical party, and at least one of whom shall be a person experienced 
n banking. One shall be designated by the President to serve for two 
one for four, one for six, and one for eight years, respectively, and 
thereafter each member so appointed shall serve for a term of eight 
years unless sooner removed for cause by the President. Of the four 
persons thus appointed, one shall be designated by the President as 
manager and one as vice mankeer of the Federal reserve board. The 
manager of the Federal reserve board, subject to the supervision of the 
Secretary of the 5 and Federal reserve board, shall be the active 
executive officer of the Federal reserve board. 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


Sec. 11, That the President of the United States shall appoint, by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senate, a Federal reserve 
board consisting of elght members, in addition to whom the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall be an ex oficio member. Of the eight members 
appointed in the first instance, the President shall appoint one for a 
term of one year, one for a term of two years, one for a term of three 
pate, one for a term of four years, one for a term of five years, one 
or a term of six years, one for a term of seven years, and one for a 
term of eight years, and thereafter all appointments shall be made 
for a term of elght years. Not less than one nor more than three of 
said members shall be appointed from any one Federal reserve district. 
Appointments to fill vacancies in the board shall be for the unexpired 
term and may be made by the President when the Senate is not in 
session, which appointments shall expire at the end of the next session. 
In selecting members of the reserve consideration shall be re 
to experience in commerce and banking.. The eight members of the 
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Federal reserve board thus appointed by the President shall devote 
their entire time to the work and duties of the board and shall not 
while in office be officers, directors, or employees of any bank or trust 


company, nor hold stock im any such tution, and they shall each 
recelve a salary of $12,000 per year, payable monthly out of the 
Treasury of the United States upon the order or warrant of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. The President shall designate, other than 
the Secretary of the Treasury, one member of said board as ernor 
thereof, and one member as vice governor thereof who sh act in 
place of the governor during his disability or absence. The governor 
shall be the active executive and presiding officer of the board. The 
Secretary of the Treasury shall provide the necessary office rooms for 
said board in the Treasury Department Building, or the board may 
select quarters elsewhere in the city of Washington if sufficient office 
room can not be found in said building. The said board shall hold 
its office in the city of Washington, D. C. The first meeting of the 
board shall be held as soon as may be, upon the call of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, at a time and place designated by him. 


On page 34, line 5, after the word “stock,” to insert “and 
surplus”; in line 6, after the word“ ” to insert and 
salaries”; in line 8, after the word “any,” td strike out 
“deficit” and to insert “deficiency,” so as to make the clause 
read: 3 

The Federal reserve board shall have power to levy 8 
upon the Federal reserve banks, in 1 to their capital stoc 
and surplus, an assessment sufficient to pay its estimated expenses 


and salaries for the half year succeedi the levying of such assess- 


ment, together with any deficiency carried f from the preceding 


half year, 
On page 34, after line 4, to strike out: 


The first meeting of the Federal reserve board shall be held in Wash- 
ington, D. €., as soon as may be after the passage of this act, at a date 
to be fixed by the reserve bank organization committee. The Secretary 
of the Treasury shall be ex officio chairman of the Federal reserve 
board. No member of the Federal reserve board shall be an officer or 
director of any bank or banking institution or Federal reserve bank 
nor hold stock in any bank or banking institution ; and before enterin: 
upon his duties as a member of the Federal reserve board he shal 
certify under oath to the Secretary of the Treasury that he has com- 

lied with this requirement. Whenever a vacancy shall occur, other 
han by expiration of term, among the four members of the Federal 
reserve board appointed by the President, as above p.ovided, a suc- 
cessor shall be 1 by the President, with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, to fill such vacancy, and when appointed shall hold office 
for the unexpired term of the member whose place he is selected to fill. 


On page 35, line 3, before the word “report,” to insert 
“full”; in line 4, before the word “report,” to strike out 
“fiscal”; in the same line, after the words “to the,” to strike 
out “Speaker of the House of Representatives, who shall cause 
the same to be printed for the information of the,” so as to 
rend: 

The Federal reserve board shall annually make a full report of its 
operations to the Congress. 

On page 35, line 10, after the word “charged,” to strike out 
“except as in this act otherwise provided”; in line 12, before 
the word “currency,” to insert the word “national”; after the 
word “currency,” to strike out “issued” and insert “ secured“; 
in line 13, after the word “ by,” to strike out “or through bank- 
ing associations” and to insert “United States bonds and, 
under the general supervision of the Federal reserve board, of 
all Federal reserve notes“; in line 18, after the word “ Treas- 
ury,” to strike out “acting as the chairman of the Federal 
reserve board: Provided, however, That nothing herein” and 
to insert “ Nothing in this act”; in line 21, after the word 
“ construed,” to strike out “ to affect” and to insert “as taking 
away”; in line 21, after the word “any,” to strike cut“ power 
now and to insert powers heretofore”; in line 22, after the 
words “in the,” to strike out “ Comptroller of the Currency or 
the”; and in line 23, after the word “Treasury,” to insert 
“which relate to the supervision, management, and control of 
the Treasury Department and the bureaus under such depart- 
ment,“ so as to rend: 

_ Section 324 of the Revised Statutes of the United States shall be 
8 so as to read as follows: There shall be in the Department 
of the Treasury a bureau charged with the execution of all laws passed 
by Congress relating to the issue and regulation of national curr 

secured by United States bonds and, under the general supervision 
of the Federal reserve board, of all Federal reserve notes, the chief 
officer of which bureau shall be called the Com ler of the Currency, 
and shall perform bis duties under the general direction of the Secretary 
of the Treasury.” Nothing in this act contained shall be construed as 
taking away any 3 heretofore vested by law in the Secretary of 
the Treasury which relate to the supervision, management, and control 
of the Treasury Department and the bureaus under such department. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, I have very little to say 
concerning this amendment. Both branches of the Banking and 
Currency Committee concurred in the belief that the House bill 
was seriously defective in providing a board with seven mem- 
bers, only four of whom should give their whole time to the 
work. The House bill provided a board of seven members, 
three of whom were ex officio, namely, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Comptroller of the Currency, and the Secretary of 
Agriculture—three public officials whose time is completely 
taken up with the duties they already have, and three public 


officials; therefore, who would not be able to give much attention 
to the important duties of the Federal reserve board. 

Another objection to the House bill, which was concurred in 
by both branches of the committee, was that the House bill did 
not sufficiently remove from the realm of politics the member- 
ship of this board, in providing that only four of the officers 
should be appointed and that their terms should be short. and 
uniting them with three Cabinet officers appointed by the Presi- 
dent. It was thought that the Federal board came too immedi- 
ately under the control of the President for the time being, and 
that the welfare of the country, the welfare of the system, and 
the permanency of the banking system required that the board 
should not only be larger, but that it should be further removed 
from immediate political eontrok 

The branch of the committee of which the Senstor from 
Oklahoma is the spokesman bas reported a bill providing for 
a board of seven, that has limited the ex officio membership to 
one—the Secretary of the Treasury—and has provided that the 
other six members shall be appointed, each having a term of 
six years in office. We have thought that the board was of 
sufficient importance, that the interests under its eontrol were 
sufficiently great, and its power sufficiently vast, to warrant a 
larger membership. We have, therefore, recommended that a 
board be created with nine members, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to be the only ex officio member, because of the fact that 
his duties bring him in immediate contact with the banking 
and currency system of the United States, and that the other 
eight members of the board should be appointed for terms of 
eight years. Those first in office would be so classified that one 
would hold for one year only, another for two years, another 
for three, another for four, another for five, another for six, 
another for seven, and another for eight years; so that one 
member of the board should go out of office each year. 

The wisdom of this provision rests in the faet that in this 
way it will be made impossible for a President to inject the 
political element into the board so largely as to control it Im- 
mediately upon coming into office; it rests in the fact that in 
this way we shall have a permanent body, exercising the great 
powers of the Federal board. They are great—the power to 
control the interest rate, the power to supervise not only the 
reserve banks, which this system proposes to create, but as 
the terms of the bill are drawn practically to supervise the 
member banks, perhaps ten, twelve, or fifteen thousand in num- 
ber. The board not only has an outlook over the domestic life of 
the country, the banking and currency system in the United 
States, but it must take into account the great world moyement 
of gold, of prices, of credit, and, in our opinion, this board ought 
to have the strength of nine members, and ought to have the 
dignity of an eight-year term. 

I have nothing further to say, Mr. President, in regard to the 
amendment, and am ready for a vote. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, the differences between the 
sections of the committee are not very great. The Owen amend- 
ment provides for a term of six years, and provides for the 
membership of the board to be six and the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Under the Owen bill the salary is to be $10,000 a 
year, while under the Hitchcock amendment it is proposed to fix 
it at $12,000 a year. Under the Owen amendment a President 
can, in the closing year of his administration, control the board, 
but he can not do so at any other time under ordinary circum- 
stances. 

Mr. President, I move to lay the amendment of the Senator 
from Nebraska on the table. 

Mr. NELSON. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll, 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 


Bra Gore Nelson Smith, Ga. 

Brandegee Gronna Norris Smith, Mich. 

Bristow Hitchcock O’Gorman Stephenson 

Bryan Hollis Overman Sterlin 

B James Owen Sutherland 

Chamberlain Johnson Page Swanscn 

Chilton. Kenyon Perkins Thompson 

ern Pomerene Tillman 

Clarke, Ark. La Follette Ran ‘Townsend 
0 Reed Vardaman 

Crawford Lea Robinson Walsh 

Cummins Lewis Root arren 

Dillingham McCumber Shafroth ecks 

du Pont MeLean Sheppard Williams 

Fletcher Martin, Va. Shields 

Gallinger Martine, N. J. Shively 

Gof Myers Simmons 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-five Senators have answered 
to the roll call, There is a quorum present. The question is on 
the motion of the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Suarroru] to 
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lay on the table the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. HITCHCOCK]. a 

Mr. NELSON. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (when his name was called). I have 
a general pair with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
OLIVER]. In his absence, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. CHILTON (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
JAcKSON], who is absent. If he were present, I should vot 
“yea” and he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. DILLINGHAM (when his name was called). On this 
question I have a pair with the senior Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. Surra]. If I were permitted to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. DU PONT (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with.the senior Senator from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON]. I 
transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. BORAH] 
and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. NELSON (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Bacon]. I 
transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] 
and vote “nay.” 

Mr. STERLING (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. THORNTON]. I 
transfer that pair to the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Catron] and vote nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DILLINGHAM. I have already announced my pair with 
the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. Smrra], but I transfer 
that pair to the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] and 
vote “ nay.” 

Mr. KERN (after having voted in the affirmative). I desire 
to inquire if the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BRADLEY] has 
voted? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that he has 
not voted. 

Mr. KERN. 
with him. 

While on my feet I desire to state that the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Bacon], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Stone], 
and the Senator from Colorado [Mr. THOMAS] are detained from 
the Senate on account of illness. All of them, if they were here, 
would vote “ yea” The Senator from Missouri [Mr. STONE] is 
paired with the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. CLARK]. 

Mr. ASHURST. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
SMITH of Arizona] is unavoidably detained from the Chamber. 
He is paired with the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. FALL]. 
If present, my colleague would vote “yea.” I will let this an- 
nouncement stand for the day. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I desire to announce that the junior 
Senator from Maine [Mr. BURLEIGH] is detained from the Sen- 
ate on account of illness and that he is paired with the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Tomas]. That notice may stand for the day. 

Mr. WILLIAMS (after having voted in the affirmative). When 
I voted I was under the impression that the senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Penrose], with whom I am paired, 
was here. I have just been informed that he has not voted. 
Is that correct? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Pennsylvania has 
not voted. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then I withdraw my vote, as I haye, as 
already stated, a pair with him. 

Mr. WALSH (after having voted in the affirmative). I ob- 
serve that the senior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Lrprrrr! 
has not yoted. I have a general pair with him and accordingly 
withdraw my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 37, nays 82, as follows: 


Then I withdraw my vote on account of my pair 


YEAS—387. 
Ashurst Lane Pittman Simmons 
Bankhead Lea Pomerene Smith, Ga. 
Bryan Lewis Ransdell Smith, S. C. 
Clarke, Ark. Martin, Va Reed Swanson 
Fletcher Martine, N. J. Robinson Thompson 
Gore ers Saulsbury Tillman 
Hollis Newlands Shafroth Vardaman 
Hughes O'Gorman Sheppard 

ames Overman Shields 

Johnson Owen Shively 

NAYS—32. 
Brad Dillingham McCumber Smith, Mich, 
Brandeges du Pont eLean Stephenson 
Bristow Gallinger Nelson Sterling 
Burton Got Norris Sutherland 
Clapp Gronna Page Townsend 
Colt 4 ane Sing 3 Warren 
Crawfor enyon 00) eeks 
Cummins La Follette Sherman Works 


NOT VOTING—26, 


Bacon Clark, Wyo. Lodge Stone 

Borah Culberson liver Thomas 

Bradley Fall enrose Thornton 

Burleigh Jackson Poindexter Walsh 
atron Jones Smith, Ariz. Wiliams 

Chamberlain Kern Smith, Md 

Chilton Lippitt Smoot 


So the motion of Mr. Suarroru to lay on the table the amend- 
ment of Mr. HITCHCOCK was agreed to. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK obtained the floor. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr, President—— 

Mr, HITCHCOCK. I defer to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, before passing to another amend- 
ment, I wish to make some observations regarding the several 
replies which were made yesterday to the argument I made last 
Saturday regarding what seemed to me to be the possibilities of 
inflation under the pending currency bill. : 

I am going to depart from the custom to which my feeling 
ordinarily holds me and make a remark regarding some per- 
sonal allusions which occurred in the speeches of two, perhaps 
three, of the Senators who replied to me. Those Senators saw 
fit to intimate that my motive in making the argument I did 
make was not merely the desire to contribute what I could to 
the fair and intelligent discussion of the merits of this bill, but 
that there was also a motive of personal ambition coloring my 
judgment and affecting my utterances. 


That is not a very cogent argument in itself, for what a Sen- 
ator says here is to be judged by the weight of what is said 
rather than by any motives he may have in saying it. Never- 
theless, I have this to say about it, and I should not say it were 
it not for the fact that a public statement has appeared coming 
from the senior Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GALLINGER], 
and that public statement has been commented upon in this 
Chamber and in the public press, the substance of the statement 
being that under some circumstances I might be a candidate 
for the Presidency of the United States. 

I shall always be grateful, sir, for the friendship and the good 
opinion of the Senator from New Hampshire, and for the too- 
partial friendship which has led other gentlemen to express 
agreement with him; but I ask my friends upon the other side 
who do not agree with him and in whose minds a suspicion of 
personal ambition upon my part may detract from the weight 
of my utterances, to remember the fact that before this admin- 
istration comes to a close and the next President has been in- 
augurated I shall have reached the age of 72 years. Before the 
next administration comes to a close I shall have passed the 
age of 76 years. It is manifestly impossible, sir, that I should 
be the President of the United States. I could not render the 
service. I would not undertake it. I would not accept the nomi- 
nation. I could not accept the office. 

Such suggestions are and can be merely a graphic way of ex- 
pressing the feelings of friendship and approval. My political 
career and my public career are drawing to a close. No political 
ambition whatever finds its place in the horizon of my future. 
I look with sympathy and interest upon the younger and more 
vigorous men who surround me, who rightfully cherish am- 
bitions for place and usefulness of service for our country, but 
I have no part in them. 

Now, sir, let me say a very few words regarding the argu- 
ments which have been employed 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. ROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. GALLINGER. If the Senator from New York will per- 
mit me, I desire, for the purpose of placing myself right as well 
as doing justice to the distinguished Senator from New York, 
to say that the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reen] yesterday, 
upon incorrect information from some source, stated that a type- 
written copy of what appeared in the newspapers of the country 
over my signature had been presented to the press gallery before 
the Senator from New York made his remarkable speech. The 
statement was not correct, and the Senator from Missouri very 
kindly has said to me that he will correct it in the permanent 
Recorp. The fact is that at the close of the speech of the Sen- 
ator from New York I went to my committee room and dic- 
tated the few lines that appeared in the public press, and I did 
it simply because I felt like doing it. 

For a great many years I have had the profoundest admira- 
tion for the Senator from New York, and if it had been in my 
power he would have been President of the United States long 
ago, and I still hope that he may grace that exalted position. 
I do not share with him the view that his age will make him an 
undesirable candidate for the Presidency three years from now; 
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but that, of course, is in the keeping of the Senator from New 

York. 

: I simply desire to add, so that the Recorp may be correct, that 
I exchanged no word with the Senator from New York or any 


other Senator before writing what I did. I am personally 
responsible for what appeared over my signature; and I am 
especially gratified at the flattering reception my suggestion has 
received in all parts of the country. I am glad to know that the 
incorrect statement made by the Senator from Missouri will be 
corrected in the permanent RECORD. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, the Senator from New Hampshire 
informed me this morning that my statement was not accurate. 
I told him at once that I would gladly correct the remarks as 
they will appear in the Recorp. I made the statement upon the 
strength of a statement which was made to me, and which I 
eredited. 

I will say, further, that when I took the floor to make some 
remarks on yesterday I intended to speak only to the matter 
which was then immediately before us. When I began talking, 
without any deliberation, I took up the other matter. What I 
said was said without any deliberation or forethought; and in 
so far as I did the Senator from New Hampshire an injustice, 
or the Senator from New York, I very frankly express my 
regret. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I wish to say a few words regard- 
ing the arguments made by the several Senators yesterday. 

The Senator from Oklahoma has presented two series of rea- 
sons why the objections which I made to the sixteenth section of 
the currency bill should not have weight. The first series related 
to the value and the adequacy of the security which the Gov- 
ernment receives when it loans its notes. The other series re- 
lated to the question whether there can be inflation under the 
bill. 

As to the first series I shall take up no time. I had already 
said that I did not assert that in any particular case the se- 
curity which the Government would receive for the loan of its 
notes would not probably be adequate security, but that the 
phase of the business which I thought we ought to consider was 
not the security for a particular loan but the general effect of 
the process, the course of business which was contemplated and 
authorized in the bill. 

The loans of Government notes to the banks authorized by the 
sixteenth section of the bill will be subject to just the same dan- 
gers and possibilities and vicissitudes of good and bad judgment, 
of honesty and dishonesty, as in all cases of credits, All credits 
by banks or by merchants or by individuals, in whatever busi- 
ness, are extended subject to certain vicissitudes, to certain pos- 
sibilities of loss; and these credits, created by the Govern- 
ment loaning its notes to the banks on the securities specified 
in the bill, will be subject to vicissitudes. There may well be 
situations arising in which the Government will lose, and it may 
well be that in the great mass of cases the Government will not 
lose. 

That is neither here nor there so far as my criticism of this 
bill is concerned. My objection is that the bill permits a vast 
inflation of our currency, and that inflation can be accomplished 
just as readily and just as certainly by loans of the Government 
paper upon good security as upon bad security; that is to say, 
upon security that is good until the time comes when, through 
a process of inflation, we reach a situation in which no security 
is good. 

If it be true that the bill permits inflation, if it be true that 
under this bill the process of inflation can go on to the point 
with which we are all familiar, the point when the too-sanguine 
hopes and expectations of the business world are brought to a 
sudden and disastrous end, if that be true, then none of this 
security will then be good. If it be not true, then I grant you 
that the security is reasonably good security. 

So, I turn to what the Senator from Oklahoma says will be 
the safeguard against inflation. Before I go to that, however, 
let me restate what appears now to be admitted in the answers 
that have been made—that is to say, not to be denied. 

It is not denied that it is possible under this bill to add to the 
existing greenbacks, the existing gold and silver certificates of 
the Government, and the existing seven hundred and forty-odd 
millions of national-bank notes, a further issue of currency eo 
sisting in demand obligations of the United States to the exten 
of $1,800,000,000. It is possible. No one denies the possibility 
of periods of inflation. It is denied that we are to have one 
under this bill, but no one denies that such periods do occur. 
No one denies that in the past, from time to time, great com- 
mercial nations have found themselves moving along upon a 
tide of optimism which, with the facilities of easy money, has 
brought them to a point of most serious and injurious collapse. 
No one denies either the possibility of such periods or the 


serious and ruinous consequences which inevitably follow them. 
So we have a basis upon which to proceed—the history of the 
recurrence of periods of inflation, the ruinous consequences fol- 
lowing such periods, and the possibility of the enlargement of 
our currency under this bill by adding to the existing cur- 
rency $1,800,000,000 of demand obligations of the United States. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Seflator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. ROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. SWANSON. The statement of the Senator is based on 
an estimate I made in a speech to the Senate. I have since 
looked over the figures and the provision of the Owen bill, and 
I find that there was a mistake in my estimate; so I would 
not like to have my figures mislead the Senator. 

I find that the resources of the banks will be $636,000,000, 
according to the estimate made by an expert. Of that, $105,- 
000,000 is estimated as the capital of the banks, which would 
leave $531,000,000 as deposits of the reserves of the member 
banks and of the United States. The Owen bill, as reported, 
provides that these banks shall keep a reserve of 35 per cent 
for their demand obligations and for their note issues. As the 
reserves of the banks would be $531,000,000, and a reserve of 
35 per cent must be kept for that, that would leave $185,850,000 
which must be kept in the banks as a reserve for their obliga- 
tions in the way of the deposits which may be put there by the 
United States and the member banks. 

Mr. ROOT. How much? 

Mr. SWANSON. One hundred and eighty-five million eight 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. So all the currency that 
could be issued would be upon $636,000,000 less $185,000,000, 
which would leave $451,000,000, with a reserve of 35 per cent, 
which would permit a currency issue of only $1,288,000,000. 

The mistake I made in my estimate was in not providing for 
the reserves for the deposits of the United States Government 
and for the deposits of the member banks. 

I think if the Senator will look at the provisions of the bill 
he will come to the same conclusion that I did when I looked at 
the language subsequently. I am satisfied that the provision 
requires the reserve I have stated for the deposits made by the 
United States Government and also by the banks; and then, 
after these deposits have been provided for by a reserve, the 
residue of $451,000,000 could be utilized for the issuance of 
currency. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I think the Senator was right 
in the first instance and wrong in this, but I will not stop to 
deal with the matter here, because $1,200,000,000 spells the 
same result as 51. 800,000,000. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. ROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. OWEN. Since the error of $600,000,000 has been cor- 
rected, I desire to correct the remainder of the $1,200,000,000. 

Mr. ROOT. I shall be glad to haye the Senator do that in 
the bill. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator can explain it on the floor, whether 
the Senator from New York perceives it or not; but I will not 
do it now unless it is agreeable to the Senator. 

Mr. ROOT. As the Senator pleases, 

Mr. OWEN. The reserves and the funds which will be placed 
in these banks, and might be borrowed from them, of course 
would be paid out in the currency which they would have rather 
than to apply for currency which they would not need at the 
time the loan was made. In the normal course of human con- 
duct in handling a bank and making loans no prudent, sensible 
banking management would apply for Federal reserve notes, 
with the difficulties attending the issue of such notes, when it 
had abundant funds in gold or silver or lawful money available 
to be loaned to those who desired such currency, It must not 
be overlooked that human nature, which will operate in the 
conduct of these banks, and the ordinary laws of business pru- 
dence would forbid the issuance of these emergency notes when 
there was no emergency, but that the money which they had on 
hand would go out to those who desired currency before any 
application could or would be made for the Federal reserve 
notes. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, that is an argument, not as to the 
possibility of inflation but as to what the banks probably would 
do. I shall say a word about that presently. It still leaves the 
possibility of inflation by the increase of the demand obligations 
of the United States over the now existing currency to the ex- 
tent of $1,800,000,000, according to the first estimate of the 
Senator from Virginia, and $1,288,000,000 according to his last 
estimate. 
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There are some further considerations bearing upon that 
matter, however. It was agreed between the Senator from 
Virginia and myself when I was speaking on Saturday that that 
estimate was based only upon the mandatory provisions of the 
law—that is, based upon deposits from member banks which 
were required by law. If, as my friends on the other side 
expect, many other banks come into the system, so much more 
will be deposited with the reserve banks and so much more will 
be the reserves held by the member banks and so much greater 
will be the possibilities of enlarging the demand obligations 
of the United States by the issue of more and more of these 
reserve notes. 

Still further, the bill in its twelfth section—that is, the 
eleventh section of the Owen bill, which is printed in this three- 
column edition under the head of “Section 12,” because it re- 
lates to the twelfth section of the House bill—contains two pro- 
visions bearing upon this subject. One is provision (k) in 
the enumeration of the authority of the Federal reserve board. 
Under that the Federal reserve board has power— 

To authorize member banks to use as reserves Federal reserve notes 
or bank notes based on United States bonds to the extent that said 
board may find necessary. 

Under that language I can not see how there is any limit to 
the enlargement of our currency under this bill. Understand, 
I am talking now about the power we confer upon a sub- 
ordinate agency of government. 

We confer by this bill on the Federal reserve board the power 
to issue demand obligations of the United States to the fullest 
extent that the banks can bring to the board commercial paper, 
subject only to the provisions that the banks shall hold against 
that paper a reserve of 35 per cent, 333 per cent of which shall 
be gold. At the same time we authorize the Federal reserve 
board to giye authority to the banks to use as reserves Federal 
reserve notes; that is to say, to use as reserves against the 
notes that are loaned to them the very notes that are issued. 
Where, then, is the limitation of reserves? 

In that same section of the bill we also confer power upon 
this subordinate agency of government to suspend for a period 
not exceeding 30 days and from time to time to renew such sus- 
pension for periods not exceeding 15 days any reserve require- 

ment specified in this act. Where, then, are the limits upon 
the power of this Federal reserve board, this subordinate gov- 


“~ernment agency, to permit the indefinite inflation of the demand 


obligations of the United States? 

Mr. President, let me turn again to the reasons which the 
Senator from Oklahoma gives to show that there will not be 
inflation. He says that the citizen must, first, apply for a loan; 
that the member bank must, second, consent to discount the 
citizen’s paper; that the Federal reserve bank must, third, con- 
sent to rediscount the paper; and, fourth, that the Federal 
reserve agent, representing the people of the United States and 
the public interest, must also consent. Now, all that is merely 
saying that the process of borrowing money by the business man 
or the citizen desiring to embark on new adventures or an en- 
largement of his old enterprises must go through the same 
process under this bill that he goes through now—bank scrutiny 
on the loan, bank scrutiny on rediscount, safeguards to prevent 
errors of judgment in the making of the loan. 

But, sir, the very essential quality of a period of inflation is 
that the standards which are applied in the exercise of that 
kind of judgment become modified by the optimism of the hour 
and grow less and less effective in checking the expansion of 
business as the period of expansion goes on. 

Mr. OWEN. Would it interrupt the Senator if I should ask 
him a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Savutspury in the chair). 
Does the Senator from New York yield to the Senator from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr. ROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. OWEN. The Senator concedes, does he not, that the ex- 
tent of the loaning power of a bank depends upon the reserves 
required by law? 

Mr. ROOT. So long as they are required by law and so long 
as the law is observed. 

Mr. OWEN. That is an automatic limitation, is it not? 

Mr. ROOT. No; it is not. 

Mr. OWEN. The loans can be extended then beyond? 

Mr. ROOT. They can; and there is express power given here 
that they may. 

Mr. OWEN. Yes; a suspension of the reserve requirement 
may be allowed, but that is apart from the general rule; and 
that is a rule which has been observed by the Bank of England, 
as far as the ministerial permit to ignore the law of 1847, and 
which three times saved them against a panic. It was put in as 
an extraordinary remedy. I only want to call the attention of 
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the Senator to the fact that the normal power of a bank to 
extend its loans is automatically limited by the reserve require- 
ment of the proposed statute. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I have been proceeding in what 
I have said to-day, and I proceeded Saturday last, upon the 
basis of the reserve of these banks, the whole estimate and 
calculation regarding which the Senator from Virginia and my- 
self have been talking, was an estimate as to what would be 
the amount of issue that would be possible, observing the re- 
serve requirement. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, the Senator has not observed 
that the amount of reserve money in the United States is in- 
sufficient to supply the reserve requirements imposed by this 
proposed act, and that it is of necessity to be supplemented by 
rediscounting from the reserve bank. This justifies the pro- 
vision that the reserve notes may themselves be used for the 
reserve of member banks in order to meet the exigency of the 
limited amount of reserve money which is in the hands of the 
banks available for reserves. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I have assumed there was a rea- 
son for that, and I do not dispute that assuming the system it 
is a fair reason. My proposition is that your system is one 
which, when you come to make it a practical working system, 
does leave open the possibility of this enormous inflation. How- 
ever reasonable it may be to allow to the Federal reserve board 
a power to permit the use of Federal reserve notes as reserves, 
a power to suspend the reserve requirements—grant that it is 
necessary under your system—it but emphasizes the fact that 
you have a system here which makes indefinite expansion and 
inflation possible. 

Mr. President, let me proceed with the specific reasons the 
Senator from Oklahoma gave to show that there would not be 
inflation. He refers to the necessity of putting up commercial 
bills. Of course, that is fundamental. That was the process 
which was necessarily a part of the data from which I argued 
on Saturday. The necessity to put up commercial bills or se- 
curities in one form or another is an incident to every period 
of inflation. 

Then he proceeds with the six, seven, eight, and nine safe- 
guards—I think that is the number—every one of which is a 
safeguard dependent upon the exercise of discretion and author- 
ity by the Federal reserve board. 

Now, just what I complain of is that instead of our doing 
our duty as the responsible legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment of the United States we are shirking that duty and 
throwing it off upon a subordinate agency of the Government. 

And, Mr. President, I called attention to a fact that I think I 
was entitled to mention. I mentioned it with good temper and 
with respect to the fact that the Federal reserve board would 
probably—certainly possibly—represent an idea that I think is 
false and injurious, and which I think ought not to be applied 
in the financial system of this country. Surely no one has a 
right to be offended with the expression of such a view. We all 
know, sir, that there are many people in the United States who 
believe in fiat money. I do not class the members of this com- 
mittee in that category; far from it; but we all know that 
there are many people who believe that it is the duty of the 
Government of the United States to print money and furnish it 
on easy terms to the people of the country, and who believe 
that it is not necessary to have that alleged money supported 
by anything but the fiat of the United States. 

Now, that is a theory of finance which is widespread, which I 
believe to be wholly erroneous, and which I believe a majority 
of the Senate regard as wholly erroneous. 

My proposition is that if we have a Federal reserve board 
having that view, then no matter what the Congress of the 
United States thinks about it, under this bill, those subordinate 
agents of our Government can reverse the financial policy of the 
United States and put into operation that view. It is against 
that, sir, that I address my remarks. I am assuming that they 
will be honest men; I am assuming that they will have a right 
public spirit; but I am declaring that we hand over to them 
the exercise of a tremendous power that no one but the Con- 
gress of the United States should ever be permitted to exercise. 

Let me turn to an observation made by the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Witt1ams], whose learning and acumen and 
public spirit I value very highly. After he had with much 
genial humor repudiated the position which I have taken, he 
proceeded yesterday evening to point out some of the defects 
in the pending bill—the Owen bill—and the first defect that he 
pointed out was one of the very defects toward the curing of 
which my amendment is directed, and one of the very defects 
toward the curing of which the amendment proposed by the 
section of the committee led by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr, 
Hircucock] is addressed. 
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I had proposed following the views of the Senator from Ne- 
braska and his associates and following the views of the Mone- 
tary Commission in a slightly different form, that we should 
put a brake on the issue of Goyernment obligations by a pro- 
gressive tax, increasing with the decrease of reserves. 

The Senator from Mississippi said: 

There is another point. There ought to be somewhere in any bill 
that is passed a provision automatically contracting the notes, with- 
drawing them from circulation. 

That is what I urged by the hour on Saturday. That is 
what the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hirencock] and his 
associates put into their form of the bill, which we have al- 
ready defeated here under a motion to lay on the table. The 
Senator from Mississippi proceeded : 

Some gentlemen object to the word “contracting,” no matter where 
you use it. There ought to be a provision automaticall withdrawing 
that note when the need for the note had ceased. I think no provision 
was ever adopted better than that which characterizes the Reichsbank 
when, at a certain stage of the proceedings, the notes are taxed. 

I still read from the Senator from Mississippi, for he has 
presented the argument in favor of making this a really elastic 
currency much better than I have done or can do it. He said: 


One of the men who appeared at the Academy of Political Sciences— 
I have forgotten now who he was; I was not present; I never met him. 
but I read what he wrote afterwards—made a suggestion which I think 
is a very good one. You fix a reserve of 334 per cent. He suggested 
that wherever the reserve fell as much as 2 por cent below the mini- 
mum there should be a tax of 13 per cent. Thirty-three and one-third 
per cent—take it at 33 for easy calculation—bring it down 24 per cent 
and that would be 303 per cent, and there should be a tax o 14 per 
cent. Then when you went to 24 per cent more it would bring it down 
to 28 per cent. henever it fell 23 per cent there should be a tax of 
3 per cent. Then when it fell 24 per cent more it would bring it down 
to 254, and there would be a 43 per cent tax. Then if it fell still 
lower, bringing it down to 23 r cent, there would be 43 plus 13, 
which would be 6 per cent, and down the line. 


He proceeded to say: 


against the popular, the agreeable, the demanded enlargement 
of the money of the country which we ourselyes are now failing 
to establish. 

Mr. President, the suggestion has been made that the currency 
would not be inflated because people would not want to carry 
off the money. That is not the way currency is inflated. It is 
not by people coming with bags and baskets and getting the 
money and carrying it off. It is that men go and borrow 
money on the basis of currency, and they borrow it by estab- 
lishing bank credits. Your increased currency may not go out 
and be carried about the streets, but stay in the vaults of the 
bank and be drawn against, and the drafts be paid by transfers 
of credits, pyramided, piling up—just to go back again to the 
basis of figures that I laid down at the beginning of my remarks 
on Saturday—Just as we have over $17,000,000,000 of individual 
deposits in the banks of the country now and only a little over 
one billion and a half of money of all kinds in the banks of the 
country. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me for a question? 

` The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Colorado? 

Mr. ROOT. Certainly. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Is it not a fact that the experience which 
we have had in this country is directly opposite to that which 
Uns been claimed both by the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Root] and the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Witrtams]? Is 
it not a fact that the right to coin and issue money in the shape 
of silver was denied and rejected? Is it not a fact that the 
greenbacks were limited and contracted? Is it not a fact that 
the purchasing clause of the Sherman Act was repealed? Is it 
not a fact that the greenbacks, which were pure fiat money at 


the time they were issued, were made as good as gold by this 


Government? Was there any demand upon Senators to go to 
anybody or to cause expansion during all that time? That is 
the experience which this Government has had, and it seems to 
me to be absolutely contrary to the statement which has been 
made or the theory which has been presented by the Senator 
from Mississippi and by the Senator from New York. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, every one of those things was 
done by the Congress of the United States. i 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, one word. I uttered no 
statement with regard to historical facts and no theory that 
was not in keeping with what the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
SHAFROTH ] has said. Differing from the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Roor], I think I can rely upon this board tọ with- 
stand that sort of popular demand; but I do think it would be 
infinitely better to have the bill withstand it, to do it by 
legislation, and have it automatically appear in the bill. 

This, however, must be remembered by the Senator from 
Colorado: He says that we finally did stop the amount of 
sreenbacks in circulation at a certain figure. The Senator in 
that particular case has forgotten his history. After it was 
found that there were $346,000,000 of greenbacks and an act 
was passed to forbid the further withdrawal of them, then, still 
later on, Congress passed an act to permit the further issuance 
of them. Congress did that in both branches, and the bill was 
vetoed by Gen. Grant. But for that popular demand you would 
have had a provision for an unlimited issue of greenbacks 
to-day upon the statute books. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. But, if the Senator please, the power 
which was granted to the Secretary of the Treasury to withdraw 
that circulation and to cancel it was not subject to the appeal 
from Members of Congress, because he went on reducing it and 
reducing it, until it got down to $346,000,000. Consequently, 
this vesting of power in the Secretary of the Treasury, like the 
vesting of power in the Federal reserve board, is likely to be 
exercised with a contrary view and in a contrary way than 
that which is expressed by the Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I wish to add this: Of 
course, when the people found out what was going on they 
checked up the process of further contraction. Then they went 
still further, and made their Representatives and Senators 
demand an unlimited issue; and the Representatives and Sen- 
5 with their wishes, but the bill was vetoed by the 
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I wish, however, to say that that has nothing to do with a 
situation of this sort. I believe that this board can be relied 
upon, in its discretion, in the varying of the rate of interest up 
and down to suit the conditions of business and check undue 
expansion. That, however, does not prevent me from believing 
at the same time that it would be better to haye incorporated in 
the act itself a system which shall work automatically to do it, 

The Senator from New York, however, goes a little too far. 
He seems to take it for granted that the natural result of hav- 
ing the power to issue notes upon reserves, which may be dis- 
pensed with, must necessarily lead to inflation. I wish to call 
the attention of the Senator from New York to the fact that up 
to the passage of the Peel Act in 1848 there had never been any 
reserves demanded by the Scottish banks, except what each 
bank thought it ought to keep, and there was no limitation upon 
the amount of asset currency that they could issue. 

I want to call the Senator's attention to the fact that there 
is no reserve required to be kept in the Bank of France to-day; 
that up to—I have forgotten the date, but late in the nine- 
teenth century—there was no limitation placed upon the volume 
of notes that could be issued by the Bank of France. 

A reserve board appointed of the character that we think will 
be appointed will not be men representing a popular clamor 
merely for more money, but they will be men rather fitted by 
their character, their history, and their attainments to with- 
stand it wherever it is wrong and giving way to it only when it 
is right. The Senator from New York is, of course, right in 
saying that there is a possibility of their yielding to popular 
clamor, but I think the Senator is entirely wrong in assuming 
that it is more than a bare mathematical possibility. For ex- 
ample, the Senator a moment ago said that there was a great 
sentiment for fiat money in the country and that a great many 
people believed in it. I can not believe that the Senator believes 
that the present President of the United States, or any other 
President of the United States, will ever appoint upon a board 
of that sort even one man, much less a majority, who is a 
devotee of the doctrine of fiat money. It is impossible for me to 
believe, at any rate, that any President would ever do that. 

Mr. ROOT. I congratulate the Senator from Mississippi on 
the increase of his faith since he spoke last night. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. I said last night that I did not think it 
was necessary to do that, because I thought the board could be 
relied upon, but I would rather have it in the act. 

Mr. ROOT. We are in full agreement upon that; and I stand 
upon the reason given by the Senator last night when he said: 

I know that this system will not be in operation long if the people 
want more money—and they are always wanting it—before a pressure 
will be brought to bear upon every Senator in this Chamber to use his 
influence with the reserve board in order to get them not to contract 
or in order to get them to consent to a further expansion, 

The peculiarity about this, Mr. President 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I did not mean by that that the board 
would give way to that influence necessarily; I do not think 
it would. 

Mr. ROOT. I congratulate the Senator upon the facility 
with which he deals with the observation which he made last 
night. It is quite beyond any possibilities which I have ever 
attained. 

The peculiarity about this board, to which we are going to 
intrust the performance of our duty, is that the members are 
to be selected from different sections of the country. Many 
sections of the country are exceedingly anxious for more cap- 
ital. One of the troubles about our system—I will not put it 
just that way; but I will say one of the causes of complaint 
about our system—is that for a great many years men have 
been going from all parts of the country to New York, and 
Boston, and Philadelphia, and Chicago, and other considerable 
cities to get the money with which to develop their sections of 
the country. I myself, practicing law in the city of New York 
continually in the courts in the trial of causes of all kinds, 
haye seen year by year for between 30 and 40 years a 
continual procession of men coming to New York to get 
money to develop the resources of their sections of the country. 
Ninety-nine out of a hundred haye gone away angry and re- 
sentful because they could not get hard-headed, unconscionable 
bankers to treat their sanguine expectations as good security. 
That is one of the elements which has built up the feeling 
against New York that finds such ready expression in this 
Chamber. 

One of the things which is looked for from this bill is that 
the people of the country at large shall no longer be subject 
to the tyranny that is involved in having the owners of money 
require some security other than the expectation of success. 
One of the things expected from this bill is that the regional 
banks will be more sympathetic, more appreciative, more re- 
sponsive to the needs of great areas of the country than the 
bankers of New York have been. 

The effect of that is going to be that every member of the 
Federal reserve board will come representing a section of the 
country, and everyone will have behind him a body of people 
whom by the terms of his appointment he, to a certain degree, 
represents, for where you have a board created with reference 
to sectional distribution, necessarily there is a representation 
of sections. Everyone will be under pressure from the people 
of his section to use his influence to turn the life stream toward 
his own home to encourage and increase the prosperity of busi- 
ness and to set on foot and to prosecute to success the great 
enterprises which the spirit of his people have organized; and 
everyone, in order to secure what his people demand for his 
section, will have to make concessions to his colleagues on the 
board in regard to the things that their people demand in their 
sections, and you have the give-and-take of sectional adjustment 
and mutual concessions going on there, as it is to some extent 
going on in Congress, but without the limitations of experience 
and responsibility to check it and keep it subordinate as in these 
great councils of the Nation. So, sir, it will have to be more 
than ordinary human nature that will enable this board to 
stand against the constant pressure for inflation that will be 
brought to bear upon them. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to detain the Senate unduly, and 
I will close by correcting what I think are some erroneous 
views of the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson], which were 
expressed by him in his speech a week or two ago regarding 
the action of the banks of New York at the time of the panic 
of 1907. 

The Senator from Virginia based his charge that the banks 
of New York had not treated the country banks fairly upon 
the proposition that they had enlarged their loans to the ex- 
tent, I think, of $85,000,000, I will say to the Senator from 
Virginia that I propose to put in some figures bearing upon 
his attack upon the banks of New York in a speech made by 
him a week or two ago. 

The Senator says there were several million dollars due to 
banks in the city of Richmond from banks in New York which 


the Richmond banks were unable to get; that the banks in New 
York had enlarged their loans after the report upon the comp- 
troller’s call of August 22, 1907, and down to the comptroller's 
call of December 3, 1907, to the extent of $85,000,000; and that 
the deficiency in reserves which existed and was alleged as a 
reason for not continuing the shipment of currency to the coun- 
try banks after the 31st of October, 1907, was due to the enlarge- 
ment of loans. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit me, I will state 
distinctly what I stated. 

Mr. ROOT. I shall be very glad to have the Senator do so. 

Mr. SWANSON. This is from an article by Prof. Sprague, of 
Harvard University, who compiled these figures. It is an article 
included by the Monetary Commission in its publications. He 
says that for the week ending October 22 the bank statement 
showed a loan increase of only $10,800,000; that during the next 
week it was $60,000,000; and for the week ending November 9 
it was $38,000,000—a total of over $110,000,000 for the three 
weeks, So for the three weeks prior to November 9—the sus- 
pension having been on October 31—the loans in New York had 
been increased $110,000,000, from this statement. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I will observe, in the first place, 
that there are no data there which make it possible for us to 
ie how great a part of those loans were loans to country 

anks. i 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit me, if he will 
look on the same page in the same book he will find that during 
that entire crisis only $104,000,000 of currency was shipped to 
the interior. 

Mr. ROOT. That is quite a different proposition., We are 
talking now about the expansion of loans. I say that the Sena- 
tor does not give us the information. I tried to get it, but it is 
exceedingly difficult to secure, because it would require recourse 
to the books of each individual bank. The Senator gives us no 
information on the point—and I do not criticize him for that— 
as to how great a part of that increase of loans was in loans to 
country banks. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit me, I will ap- 
proximate that. On the 3d of December, I think, when the re- 
port for all the banks was made immediately following the 
crisis, loans made to country banks were either in the shape of 
bills payable or rediscounted notes, and all in the United States 
at that time amounted to a little over $100,000,000.. That com- 
prised all the discounts and rediscounted paper and bills pay- 
able from all the national banks in the United States. 

If half of that was in New York at that time following the 
crisis. it would be only $50,000,000; if you were to assume that 
New York furnished half or all the discounts and bills payable 
that one bank has with another it would be liberal. This 
statement has been furnished me by an expert. I do not know 
whether it is included in the book to which I have referred or 
not. 

Mr. ROOT. That is a long distance from the situation on the 
31st of October. 

Mr. SWANSON. That was on the 3d of December and takes 
in the rediscounting all during that period. 

If the Senator will go further, there is a statement as to what 
was due by interior banks to banks in New York on the 22d of 
August. I think it was between $50,000,000 and $60,000,000. 
There was due them at that time $460,000,000, making a balance 
of $410,000,000 in their fayor. The statement shows the amount 
due from one bank to another; and if the Senator will look 
at the statement of August 22, when it began, he will find that 
there was a balance due the interior banks of $410,000,000. 

Mr. ROOT. Still we have not any information as to how far 
the increase of loans between the 22d of August and the 31st 
of October consisted of loans to country banks. Doubtless 
there was, and properly was, an attempt on the part of the banks 
of the central reserve cities to prevent the panic by enlarging 
loans. That is an axiom. It was one of the conclusions of the 
bullion report of 1811, which ever since 1819 has been accepted 
by bankers the world over, that discounts should be freely 
made in the face of the possibility of a panic, for the purpose 
of preventing failures which will set the trouble going. I have 
no doubt the banks in New York did that. But, sir, let me call 
attention to the actual cash situation. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit me—— 

Mr. ROOT. I beg the Senator from Virginia not to inter- 
fere with me now. I wish to get in these figures. 

I will ask, Mr. President, that the schedules from which I 
read may be printed in the Recorp as a part of my remarks, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 
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The matter referred to is as follows: 


rt of Comptroller of the Currency, showing the condition of national 
meow et x d banks on Dec. 3, ‘oor, 


[Document No. 56, dated Dec. 23, 1907.) 


Report of Comptroller of the Currency. showing the condition of national 
ot x als on Dec. 3, 1907—Continued. f 
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Mr. ROOT. I will state the essential facts which the sched- 
ules exhibit. 

According to the report of the Comptroller of the Currency 
showing the condition of the national banks on December 3, 
1907, which was the lower limit of the panic, the cash which 
the central reserve city banks were required to hold by way of 
reserve was as follows: = 

New York City, $206,098,000, 

Chicago, $56,591,000. 

St. Louis, $26,774,000. 

New York had on hand, $180,448,000. 

Chicago, $54,792,000. 

St. Louis, $21,826,000. 

Making a deficit in New York of $25,650,000; in Chicago of 
$1,797,000; in St. Louis of $4.948,000. That is to say, in those 
three central reserve cities there was a deficit of reserves of 
$32,397,000. : 

In all the principal reserve cities there was likewise a deficit. 

In Boston there was a deficit of $3,488,000, 

In Philadelphia, $5,897,000. 


Ei 
88 


1.444605 In Kansas City, Mo., $1,191,000. 

4,531,000 In Pittsburgh, $1,026,000. 

ee In Cleveland, $562,000. 

1,240,000 In Detroit, $486,000. 

1, 212, 000 This was on the 3d of December. This is where they were 

she a month following the suspension of payment. There was about 

3, 440, 000 $11,000,000 of excess taking all the reserve cities together, the 

4, 734, 000 excess being almost altogether in the smaller cities. 

Now, let us turn to the country banks, the treatment of which 

— — — by the New York banks the Senator from Virginia has de- 


14, 704, 000 nounced as unfair. 

15.857.000 The country banks, the banks outside of the central reserve 
6,418, 000 and reserve cities, had at that time an excess of cash of 
222 8113, 840,000 over and above their legal reserves. At that time, 
7, 795, 000 when the banks of New York were $25,000,000 below their legal 
2,788,000 | 1,822,000 - reserves, the banks of Virginia had 65 per cent in excess of their 


legal reserves in cash. Their required reserves were $3,530,000 


eee in cash, They had $5,832,000. 
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ceeds of commodities produced in the West and South which were ex- 
ported to Europe. 

That is, $96,000,000 in gold. 

The gold which was imported did not belong to New York; New York 
was merely the channel through which bills of exchange went out and 

Id entered. If New York had attempted to retain this gold, the goid- 
mport movement would have ceased entirely and at once. 

Now, that is what Prof. Sprague said, who is certainly a con- 
servative man. 4 

Mr. ROOT. How does the Senator know that he is a con- 
servative man? 

Mr. SWANSON. I know from his writings. I do not regard 
that the Monetary Commission, headed by Senator Aldrich, 
would have employed him unless he was conservative. 

Mr. ROOT. If the Senator infers it from that writing, I 
should say he was a very reckless man. The Senator from Vir- 
ginia too easily assumes the writing of some college professor 
as a sufficient foundation to cast aspersions upon the banks of 
New York. 

Mr. SWANSON. I have that impression from the compli- 
ment the Senator paid to the Monetary Commission and the very 
splendid speech he made of the wisdom of its investigation and 
its policies. He was one of the special experts employed by the 
commission to discuss these matters and to discuss the question 
as to who was responsible for the panic of 1907. That commis- 
sion evidently read it and approved it, for it submitted it to 
Congress for its consideration. 

Mr. ROOT, It is evident that that commission was more 
road-minded than the Democratic majority in the Senate, for 
they wanted to hear the discussion of the question from all 
points of view. 

Mr. SWANSON. I will say to the Senator, so far as the 
Democratic committee of this body is concerned, everybody was 
heard by the members of that committee, and special attention 
was given to every phase of this question, and especially to 
the representatives of the large banks and those of the city of 
New York, and it comes with poor grace from the Senator, 
when this committee has been here for two months giving the 
utmost consideration to everybody and was dominated by a 
majority of Democrats, to asperse it as being in fact narrow- 
minded. 

Mr. ROOT. I have said nothing about the committee. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator said the Democratic majority. 

Mr. ROOT. Not of the committee. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senate has never been able to have 
persons appear before it and testify. People could only be 
heard through the organ of the Senate, this committee, and the 
committee was considerate, the committee was fair, and it was 
the organ of the majority of the Democrats in the Senate. I 
have never known a committee to be fairer and broader and to 
give its time more conscientiously to the study of a question 
than it gave to this question when it considered it, and for such 
a length of time that many of us became impatient. 

Mr. ROOT. The Senator from Virginia has repeated, in more 
felicitous phrases, precisely what I had already said about the 
committee. 

Now, let me go on with my figures. I ask leave to put in a 
table showing the loans and discounts of the clearing-house 
banks of New York City, as reported to the manager of the 
clearing house from the 3d of August, 1907, to the 28th of 
December of the same year. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


Loans and discounts of the clearing-house banks of New York City, as 
reported to the manager of the clearing house, 1907. 


The banks of Massachusetts were required to have $6,748,000 
in cash. They had $10,707,000. 5 

The country banks of New York were required to have 
$14,066,000. They had $20,424,000. 

The banks of Pennsylvania were required to have $20,253,000. 
They had $32,796,000. 

Mr. REED. Mr. President, what is the date of which the 
Senator is speaking? 

Mr. ROOT. The 3d of December, 1907. 

Mr. REED. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. ROOT. This.was the date of the first comptroller's re- 
port following the suspension of the shipment of currency. 

Taken all in all, at the time when the Senator from Virgini 
denounces the banks of New York for not shipping more cur- 
rency the country banks had 76 per cent in excess of the cur- 
rency required for their legal reserves, and New York was 
$25,000,000 short. 

Mr. SWANSON. Will the Senator permit me to interrupt 
him for a moment? 

Mr. ROOT. Let me add one fact before I yield to the Senator. 

That is not all. It is not all the banks in New York that 
deal with country banks. It is only a portion of them—in sub- 
stance, only the clearing-house banks. While the banks in New 
York as a whole were $25,000,000 and more below their legal 
reserves, the clearing-house banks—that is to say, the banks 
that dealt with the Virginia banks; those banks upon which th 
demands were made—were, on the 80th of November, $52,989,425 
below their legal reserves. On the 23d of November they were 
$54,103,600 below. On the 16th of November they were $53,- 
666,950 below. On the 9th of November they were $51,924,625 
below. On November 2 they were $38,838,825 below. On Octo- 
ber 26 they were $1,233,300 below. 

You will perceive that while these country banks were hoard- 
ing currency to an amount almost double their legal reserves 
the clearing-house banks of New York, in which they kept their 
accounts and with which they did their business, were pouring 
out their lifeblood to help the country banks, going to the verge 
and beyond the verge not only of propriety but of audacity to 
save the situation and to permit the country banks to perform 
their obligations to their customers. 

Look at the figures. On the 5th of October the clearing-house 
banks had an excess over their required reserves of $2,648,075 ; 
on the 12th an excess of $4,655,450; on the 19th an excess of 
$11,182,650; on the 26th a deficit of $1,233,300; on the 2d of 
November a deficit of $38,838,825; on the 9th of November a de- 
ficit of $51,924,625; on the 16th a deficit of $53,666,950; on the 
23d a deficit of $54,103,600. This was a deficit created in order 
to pile up more currency in the vaults of the country banks, 
which were hoarding it and withdrawing it from the business 
of the country. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me? 

Mr. ROOT. I shall be through in a minute, Mr. President. 

I was right in saying that the amount of actual cash which 
the country banks held in their vaults was an average of 76 
per cent more than was required during that time. 

Mr. SWANSON. At what date? December 3, 1907? 

Mr. ROOT. Yes; and the actual amount of money which they 
were hoarding in excess of their reserves was $113,000,000 in 
cash. The Senator from Virginia was somewhat, I will not say 
sarcastic; but he thought little of the action of the New York 
banks in bringing gold to this country at that time, because he 
said gold came for the cotton and crops that were shipped 
abroad. Ah, yes, sir; but the New York banks had already paid 
for the cotton and the crops that were shipped abroad and 
which brought gold here, and those banks at the time of that 
panic paid a premium upon gold which they imported from 
abroad in order to keep the country from ruin, amounting to 
$107,000,000. I think it comes with very poor grace from repre- 
sentatives of the whole United States, upon slight information 
find upon assumption, to cast aspersions upon a great body of 
the business men of our country whom the record shows are 
doing everything in their power to avert disaster. 

Mr. SWANSON. Will the Senator permit me in that con- 
nection? 

Mr. ROOT. I will. 

Mr. SWANSON. Here is the report of Prof. Sprague, of 
Harvard University, professor of economics, whose publication 
has been indorsed by the Monetary Commission, and who was 
hired as an expert by the Monetary Commission. Here is what 
he says in connection with those gold importations: 

The significance of these large shipments requires some explanation, 

That is, the shipment of currency to the interior, amounting 
to $106,000,000 during the entire panic. 


Those of the first two weeks were offset by Government deposits in 
New York banks, and as for the remainder, they were simply the pro- 


1. 148) 452, 000 
1, 187; 316, 000 
1, 192, 010, 000 


covering all those banks which dealt with the country banks, 
and in view of it the whole foundation of the criticism by the 
Senator from Virginia and his informant disappears. The loans 
and discounts of the clearing-house banks of New York on the 
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17th of August, 1907, were $1,096,000,000, and on the 24th 
they were $1.088.152.000. Those are the two amounts on either 
side of the 22d of August, the date of the comptrolier’s call, and 
on which the figures in the comptrofer’s report appear. The 
loans ran each week as follows, omitting thousands: 

August 24, $1,088.000.000. 

August 81, $1,087,000,000. 

September 7, $1.088.000.000, 

September 14, $1,088,000,000, 

September 21, $1.097,000.000. 

September 28, $1,100.000,000. 

October 5, $1.089.000,000. 

October 12, $1,083,000,000. 

October 19. $1,076,000,000, 

October 26, $1,087,000,000. : 

So, sir, at the close of the last week, before they stopped 
sending currency to the country, the loans of all the clearing- 
house banks did not vary a million dollars from the loans on 
the 22d of August, the date of the comptroller's call. 

Let me give it again: On the 24th of August the total loans 
of the clearing-house banks were 51.088. 152,000. On the 26th 
of October, at the close of the last week before the suspension, 
the total loans of the clearing-house banks were $1,087,711,000. 

So, sir, the clearing-house banks of New York, the banks con- 
cerned in this business, had not enlarged their loans. They had 
depleted their reserves. They bad sent their money to the 
country banks, whose reserves were exceeded and which were 


hoarding money. The evils of scarce money to our country. 


then were the result not of the action of the New York banks, 

but of the country banks of the country. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I will not detain the Senate 
very long in replying to the Senator from New York [Mr. Root]. 
It is a remarkable position that the Senator has taken in this 
discussion. He says that the panic of 1907 was occasioned by 
the country banks. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, I have said no such thing. 

Mr. SWANSON, By the country banks hoarding their money 
and having larger reserves than they were required to keep. 

Mr. ROOT. I have not said that they caused the ‘panic of 
1907. I said that they did hoard their money, and that the 
scarcity of money which resulted was oceasioned by that hoard- 
ing. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator's reason amounts to anything, 
it is that the hoarding by the country banks of more money 
than their reserves occasioned the panic of 1907, and thus the 
responsibility for that panic lies on the country banks and not 
on the banks of New York City. I can not see how the Senator’s 
reasoning would amount to anything unless that is the sub- 
stance of it. He takes the figures for December 3, 1907, when 
the panic started October 31, 1907. That was more than 30 
days after. He ©’ ows that the country banks at that time had 
more than their legal reserves. That is true. Noboc has ever 
disputed that. His very statement in his former speech would 
have shown that to be true. 

What did the country banks do? A part of that reserve was 
in New York and in central reserve cities, and vas not available 
tu meet their obligations and demands. No currency was 
shipped on these reserves. That was included the reserve 
statement, 

What was the position of the country banks? As I stated, the 
report of December 3 shows—and I hope the Senator from New 
York will listen—that the rest of the country had to contract 
its loaus and had to force liquidation on account of the expan- 
sion of loans in New York City. 

Now, what does this show? It shows that the country banks 
December 3, 1907, contracted their loans $77,000,000. Why? 
Because there was over $400,000,000 that they had due them in 
New York and they could not obtain any shipment of currency 
to pay it. It shows that the reserve city banks were forced to 
contract their loans $59,000,000, making $136,000,000 contracted 
between those two dates. St. Louis had to contract $3,000,000, 
Chicago $11,000,000. In other words, between the beginning of 
the panic—October 31—and the 3d of December the rest, of the 
country was compelled to contract its loans $150,000,000. That 
is not disputed. And New York expanded its loans $64,000,000 
with over $400,000,000 of money belonging to these other banks 
where the contraction was forced. 

What does that mean? It means that in order to resume pay- 
ment, in order to pay currency, in order to get the country on 
resumption, the contraction and liquidation in these reserve 
cities and the interior banks were forced, while New York was 
expanding her loans. It meant that business, that enterprise 
in New York were encouraged and that business and enterprise, 
mercantile and manufacturing establishments, in the rest of the 
country had to contract, had to liquidate, because the money 


— the interior was held in New York and payment was re- 


The report of the Comptroller of the Currency shows that 
instead of being an act of credit, an act to be approved, as the 
Senator from New York makes it, it was just the reverse. 
While New York was expanding her loans, the interior banks, 
because there was very little shipment of currency, were con- 
tracting their loans in order to get reserves sufficient to resume 
payment and meet their deposit liabilities. That can not be 
disputed. 

Mr. WEEKS. Will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. SWANSON. I will. 

Mr. WEEKS. Has the Senator any figures to show to whom 
the New York banks were expanding their loans? 

Mr. SWANSON. I think these figures from Mr. Sprague 
show; and the Senator knows that he is an expert. 

Mr. WEEKS. I know Mr. Sprague. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. Sprague says that they expanded their 
loans $63,000,000 or $64,000,000. 

Mr. WEEKS. To whom? 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. Sprague says $54,000,000 was on call 
loans, which meant stock loans, on the stock market—loans for 
speculation, 

Mr. WEEKS. How many stock brokers were paid? 

Mr. SWANSON. That the statement does not show. 

Mr. WEEKS. Probably not. 

Mr. SWANSON. It shows, as Mr. Sprague says, that $54,- 
000,000 was loaned on call on collateral, which is usually under- 
stood to be loans for stock speculation. 

Mr. WEEKS, I think, if the Senator will investigate further, 
he will find that a large percentage of those loans were made 
to country banks. 

Mr. SWANSON, It is exactly the reverse. The loans were 
made on collaterals, Mr. Sprague says, and everybody knows 
such loans are made for speculative purposes. What is still 
more remarkable, he says that they reduced $11,000,000 of com- 
mercial loans. What kind of loans? Commercial loans; that is, 
one-name paper, such as notes given by Armour, Swift, and 
Morris, and other commercial concerns. This shows that $11,- 
600,000 of commercial loans were called or contracted during 
that time, and loans of $54,000,000 for stock speculation were 
increased. 

Mr. WEEKS. If the Senator will pardon me, his figures do 
not prove anything, because 

Mr. SWANSON. They might not to the Senator, but they 
do to me and to other people. 

Mr. WEEKS. They will not to the Senator from Virginia 
when he knows all the facts. It is a common practice for re- 
serve city banks to hold collateral owned by the country banks, 
and when a country bank wishes to borrow to put up its col- 
lateral against the loan. As far as those stock loans or bond 
loans, to which the Senator refers, and collateral loans are con- 
cerned, they may have been very largely for the benefit of the 
country banks. I do not know that they were, but the Senator 
does not know that they were not. 

Mr. SWANSON. Does the Senator mean to say that the 
country banks were loaning money in New York when they were 
making every possible effort to get all the money they had on 
deposit there? 

Mr. WEEKS. I think they were borrowing in New York 
because they could not buy domestic exchange and in that way 
replenish their reserves. 

Mr. SWANSON. Here is another statement that is very sig- 
nificant: On December 3 all the banks in the United States 
report their rediscounts of that date as $20,309,973. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SWANSON. Wait; let me finish, 

Mr. WEEKS. Let me call the Senator's attention to the pal- 
pable inaccuracy of those figures. There is one bank in Chi- 
cago to-day loaning $26,000,000 to country banks, 

Mr. SWANSON. That is since and not during the panic of 
1907. i 


Here is 2 statement given by an expert: 

December 3, 1907, all rediscounts of national banks amounted 
to $20,309,973; all bills payable, which is another form in which 
one bank will owe another, $80,645,257. These are the two 
items under which banks conduct their transactions with each 
other. It amounted to $100,955,230. 

Now, suppose half of what was due from them was due the 
banks of New York for loans or currency they had shipped to 
the country banks. This is a most liberal estimate. There was 
due $438.208,265 on that date to the interior banks by New 
York banks. That is what was due the interior banks by the 
banks in New York as of the 3d of December, 1907, and as pre- 
viously stated, all the discounts, rediscounts, and bills payable 
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of all the national banks amounted only to $100,000,000. If half 
of this, as previously stated, belonged to New York banks, it 
shows that these banks had eight times more money of the 
interior banks on that date than they had furnished accommoda- 
tion to them. 

These are figures taken from the report of the Comptroller 
of the Currency and can not be controverted. 

Now, what else does it show? It shows that up to the 3d of 
December New York had expanded its loans to $63,000,000 and 
forced the rest of the country to contract to $150,000,000 in 
order to resume payment by January, 

Now, what did that mean to the country? It meant distress; 
it meant paralysis of business; it meant sales of all kinds of 
securities and stocks. 

I can not see how the country banks precipitated a panic, 
as has been alleged here. Suppose the country banks had 
had the money that was put on deposit in these central reserve 
cities, payable to them, in order to meet the crop moving; they 
would have continued payments and there would have been no 
panic in the country, no paralysis of business. The money was 
needed to move and market the agricultural crops. Crop 
moving comes every year. It is just as certain as the seasons. 
The amount required for the purpose is usually $200,000,000. 
This is not a guess. The banks must know that it comes; 
they must be prepared for it. It is just as much a demand as 
any other demand that can possibly be made when the country 
banks ask for it. The money on deposit amounted to $410,- 
000,000 on the 22d of August. It was in cash. This demand 
was not unexpected; it was certain to come; it had come every 
year for the last 20 years, and the banks should be prepared 
to meet it. If they are not prepared to meet it, there is a 
depression in prices; there is a failure to move and market 
the crops. Consequently I said there was no unusual demand; 
there was no unexpected demand; but I say it was a demand 
which the banks ought to have been prepared to meet. 

What was done? They suspended payment. The position I 
take is that the New York banks suspended payment too quickly ; 
they suspended payment with $224,000,000 of reserves. Some 
banks were below their usual reserves, while others were a 
little above their usual reserves. My contention is that they 
ought to have continued to pay their depositors until they had 
certainly much further depleted their reserves. Suspension of 
payment meant what? It meant paralysis and cessation of 
business in nearly every community in the United States. There 
were a large part of the reserves of this country, one-third of 
the reserves of the United States, on deposit there. 

Let us see what the Bank of England did. As I said before, 
the Bank of England at that time had only $125,000,000 in its 
reserves. It practically held the reserves of all the banks in 
England. Did it suspend payment? No; it continued payment 
until its reserves were reduced to $85,000,000; and the storm 
passed. No suspension was made in England. The New York 
banks never had less than $215,000,000 in their reserves at any 
time, as I wnderstand, and yet that $215,000,000 was lying there 
absolutely useless for the purposes of trade, of commerce, and 
of business. That suspension by the New York banks com- 
pelled all the banks of the country, except 53, to suspend. We 
can not estimate the loss in business, in commerce, and in for- 
tunes that it thus occasioned. I point this out to show the 
necessity of having our reserves put where there is a public 
responsibility and where people will not get frightened, where 
people will feel it their duty to stand up in the storm, animated 
by public considerations, and not entirely by motives of private 
profit. 

All these facts are derived from the report of the Comptroller 
of the Currency. They show what I contended at the time, 
that the rest of the country liquidated, the rest of the country 
was compelled to contract; but New York was expanding; and 
the report shows that a great deal of this expansion was for 
stock speculation, $54,000,000 of the money being on call on col- 
lateral loans, and $11,000,000 contracted in a certain kind of 
mercantile securities. I say this shows conclusively that that 
system of reserves at that time broke down and that there is an 
urgent necessity for a change in the system as proposed in the 
pending bill. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield for a moment? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. SWANSON. I do. 

Mr. BURTON. Naturally I have a partiality for the publica- 
tions of the Monetary Commission, and I have a very high 
esteem for Prof. Sprague. I must say, however, that if he 
makes the statement that the gold which came to New York was 
to be transferred to the interior for payment for the movement 


of the crops, he has fallen into an error, because very large 
loans, amounting to tens of millions of dollars were made from 
abroad, on which gold was shipped, the ruling rate of interest 
being about T per cent and the commission paid for gold being 
about 14 to 24 per cent. An effort was made to borrow directly 
from the Bank of France, but that institution declined, express- 
ing its willingness only to lend to the Government or to a banking 
institution which was the recognized organ of the Government. 
The Bank of France, however, did loan to bankers in England, 
and they in turn loaned to banks and trust companies in New 
York City. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I have not read to the Sena- 
tor from New York what Prof. Sprague said with reference to 
that, and I wish to say that in the same treatise he makes the 
following statement: 

1 the results of this analysis of the Influences which led 
to suspension in New York, it may be said that it came about primarily 
because no real effort was made to prevent it. 

Mr. ROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Virginia 
permit me to add one further set of figures to the statements 
which I have already put in? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Saunssury in the chair). 
3 the Senator from Virginia yield to the Senator from New 

ork? 

Mr. SWANSON. I do. 

Mr. ROOT. I merely wish to make this statement: On August 
17, 1907, the cash in the clearing-house banks in New York City 
was $274,000,000. By November 30 this cash had been reduced 
to $217,000,000—this covered the worst period of the panic— 
the greatest reduction in cash in the week at the height of the 
panic, from October 26 to November 7, and the cash reserve of 
the banks wes reduced $30,000,000. The total reduction from 
the 17th of August to the 30th of November in the cash actually 
in the vaults of the New York banks was $57,000,000, so that 
the reduction of the reserves did not come from the enlarged 
loans, but it came from the sending out of cash. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit me, I also wish 
to insert at this point a statement of Prof. Sprague, and I am 
satisfied this is a very fair compilation. He says in his History 
of Crises under the National Banking System : 

For the week ending October 26 the bank statement showed a loan 
increase of only $10,800,000, but during the next week it was $60,- 
700,000, and for the week ending November 9, $38,900,000, a total of 
only $110,000,000 for three weeks. 

At that time New York had ceased to take currency to pay its 
depositors who had reserves or bank deposits in New York. 
My contention was that while they refused to pay interior banks 
the money due them and ceased the shipment of currency, which 
compelled the interior banks to suspend during the three weeks 
prior to November 9, at that time they increased their loans 
$110,000,000. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I have been greatly inter- 
ested in the speech of the Senator from New York [Mr. Roor], 
and particularly that portion of it which refers to his apprehen- 
sions regarding the expansion of currency under this bill. which, 
in his judgment, may amount to an inflation. I join with him in 
the view that whilst moderately expanding the currency of 
the country to meet the demands of incrensing population and 
business we should avoid inflation, that kind of inflation which 
ultimately ends in contraction; and yet I hardly think the Sen- 
ator is correct in stating that the dominating influence of a 
Democrat distinguished in this administration is evident in 
this bill in those provisions which he indicates will lead to infia- 
tion. In a nonpartisan way, alluding only to parties historically 
and not with a view either of commendation or attack, I wish 
to call the attention of the Senator from New York to the fact 
that the financial history of the United States has been one of 
constantly alternating inflation and contraction, a record which 
no other civilized country has shared to the same extent. 

Within a little more than a half century, when the world was 
suffering from a diminution in the output of both gold and sil- 
ver from the mines, there came the enormous output of Cali- 
fornia and Australia, commencing in 1848. From 1848 to 1860 
the output of gold from California was unprecedently large, 
and yet, instead of utilizing that gold at home, we allowed it to 
drift abroad for merchandise, contenting ourselves with the red 
dog” and “wildcat” State currency which prevailed during 
that time. That was mainly under Democratic administration; 
and when the war came on we had practically no gold in the 
country and the financial system of the country, controlled then 
mainly by the States, had broken down. 

Then, under the administration of the Republican Party, we 
commenced the creation of national fiat money, called green- 
backs, and supplemented that by the issue of national-bank notes 
uncovered by coin, except in a moderate degree to the extent 
of 5 per cent, and secured by the national debt. During that 
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period an enormous expansion of the money volume took place. 
Then, after the war, at a time when the silver production of 
this country had largely increased, nature itself responding to 
our necessity through the enlarged output of the mines, the 
Republican Party stopped the use of silver, at that time not a 
discredited metal, for our action preceded that of Germany and 
of England in India. We struck down silver as a basic money 
metal, and to that extent deprived ourselves of the ability of 
easy resumption of specie payments. The world had not as 
yet repudiated bimetalism and drifted to monometalism. And 
in that movement our influence was the commanding influence. 
We did not yield to the influence and the power of other 
nations, but we led the way in this unnecessary act of self- 
sacrifice and suicide. 

Then we commenced the process of contraction. Instead of 
realizing that the increasing population and wealth of the 
country would gradually bring us up to the full use of the 
expanded currency then existing, we commenced to destroy the 
greenbacks, with the result that during all this period, from 
1870 up to 1894 or 1895, we were going through a, process of 
contraction, which meant an increase in the purchasing power 
of the dollar and a diminution in the paying capacity of every 
unit of products, thus enlarging the value of money and in- 
creasing the burthen of debt throughout the entire country. 

In this process of contraction, during which the property of 
the debtor was being turned over to the creditor, a great move- 
ment, not for inflation but for a moderate expansion, took place, 
that expansion to be based upon a money metal recognized as 
such throughout the history of the world. That was at a time 
when the production of gold, which had increased during the 
California period from 1848 to 1860, had gradually declined 
until, according to the statistics, there was hardly sufficient 
current production of gold for dentistry and the arts. 

It was at this time that a young man appeared in the politi- 
cal arena, a man of extraordinary capacity, eloquence, and power 
to persuade, of extraordinary integrity of purpose and-determi- 
nation of will, who led the forces intended to emancipate the 
entire country from the tyranny of the contracting money vol- 
ume. He headed that movement which relied upon silver as 
the only available metal from which basic money could be made, 
gold itself at that time being notoriously inadequate. At that 
time the prediction of the mining engineers and the scientists 
of the world was that the production of gold would not in- 
crease; so that, with reference to those conditions, the move- 
ment was not that of inflation. It was simply a movement for 
moderate expansion of the money of the country so as to keep 
a proper proportion in value between money and products, be- 
tween money and labor. > 

Was Mr. Bryan an inflationist then? He led our forces in 
1896, and shortly afterwards—or shortly before, perhaps—the 
increase in the production of gold commenced. Gold, which in 
1893 was produced to the extent of only $150,000,000 annually, 
has since increased until now $450,000,000 are produced; but 
who would have predicted that in 1893; who would have pre- 
dicted it in 1896; and who would have predicted it in Mr. 
Bryan's second campaign in 1900? 

Look back to the statistics of 1892 and you will find that 
the total money volume of this country, consisting of green- 
backs, gold, national-bank notes, and silver, aggregated less 
than a billion and a half dollars. Look at the statistics for 
1912, 20 years later, and you will find that the money volume in 
this country was $3,200,000,000, an increase of over 100 per 
cent during that period. The money volume of this country has 
more than doubled within 20 years, though the population has 
increased only 30 per cent. 

To what is this due? To the largely increased production of 
gold, which has increased to such an extent that within 20 
years more gold has been produced and has gone into the money 
volume than the accumulation of the ages. Could Mr. Bryan 
forecast that in 1892-or 1896 or 1900? 

The part, then, that Mr. Bryan took in the campaign for 
bimetallism can not stamp him, as the Senator from New York 
intimates, as “‘the inflationist of the time.“ He was seeking 
only a moderate increase in the money volume of the world, to 
be furnished by the only metal which throughout the history 
of the world has stood side by side with gold as a money metal, 
the only metal which in its abundance promised to make up 
for the deficiency in the production of gold. 

Here let me say that whilst this extraordinary expansion in 
the production of gold has taken place the production of silver 
has proved the more stable of the two during these years. The 
world produced about 160,000,000 ounces, I believe, in 1892. 
But little in excess of that is produced to-day. The contention, 
therefore, of Mr. Bryan and the Democratic Party was simply 
for the quantitative theory of money. ‘Their insistence was 


against either contraction or inflation. When the money vol- 
ume was insufficient by reason of the demonetization of silver, 
they demanded remonetization of silyer. When the production 
of gold so largely increased as to make up for the demonetiza- 
tion of silyer, they abandoned their contention for its restoration. 
They were perfectly logical in both. 

Yet, Mr. President, Mr. Bryan is held up as an inflationist: 
and apparently the Democratic Party, the party that followed 
him, is held before the country as an inflationist party. Let 
us see what the history of the Republican Party has been dur- 
ing this period of 20 years. 

We were defeated in 1893 in our efforts to restore silver by 
the opposition of our own leader, Mr. Cleveland. During his 
time and in his administration, from 1892 until 1896, certainly 
we can not be charged with any legislation tending to inflation. 
How is it since that time? 

The money volume of this country in gold, which was about 
$500,000,000 in 1892 and 1893, has now grown to a billion and 
a half. A billion dollars in 20 years has been the expansion 
in the volume of gold in this country. That was a sufficient 
expansion to meet the demands of increasing business; any- 
thing beyond it would tend to an expansion that would prove 
an inflation. 

What did the Republican party do? Did it retire its green- 
backs, which for the most part were uncovered by either gold 
or silver? Did it retire its national-bank notes, which were 
uncovered except to the extent of 5 per cent? Did the Repub- 
lican Party pursue the prudential policy, which would have 
been pursued by any country in the world guided by the princi- 
ples of political economy or monetary science, that when your 
basic money is increasing that is the time for the retirement 
of your uncovered money in the shape of paper money? Oh, no. 
Instead of diminishing its uncovered paper money it has in- 
creased it. 

In 1892 we had but $167,000,000 of national-bank notes. To- 
day we have over $700,000,000 of national-bank notes. The Re- 
publican Party, not content with leaving out the $167,000,000 
then existing, has permitted this vast increase to take place, 
not under preexisting legislation but under new legislation 
that stimulated the increase. Of old the banks could get cir- 
culation only to the extent of 90 per cent of the face value of the 
bonds they deposited with the Government. 

Under the financial leadership of Mr. Aldrich they were 
allowed to issue 100 per cent, and so pari passu with the enor- 
mous expansion in the volume of gold, the dominant party per- 
mitted an enormous expansion in the uncovered paper money of 
the country. 

You will find that of this vast increase in the volume of our 
money from 1892 up to the present day, aggregating $1,700,- 
000,000—an increase away beyond the demands of the increas- 
ing population and wealth and business of the country— 
$1,000,000,000 is gold, which is the natural expansion, aud over 
$500,000,000, nearly $600,000,000, is the artificial expansion that 
has been created by the issue of uncovered paper money in the 
shape of national-bank notes. 

Mr. President, what are we suffering from? Contraction? 
No; we are suffering from expansion, inflation of our money 
yolume—so much so that the prices of food products, which 
were steadily going down from 1886 to 1894 or 1895 or 1896, 
since then have been steadily going up. The unit of product 
is constantly increasing in value, whilst the unit of money in 
this extraordinary expansion and inflation has been constantly 
diminishing in value and purchasing power. Instead of having 
that moderate and proportionate increase to meet the increasing 
demands of population and wealth, we have had this extraordi- 
nary expansion under Republican administrations, amounting 
to positive inflation—so much so that every unit of money has 
gone down in purchasing power and every unit of product has 

ne up. : 

E What has been the result? Constant readjustments between 
the employer and the employee. The employee year after year 
has been engaged in constant strikes with a view to increasing 
his wage, in order that his wage might keep up with the in- 
creasing price of products which he has been compelled to buy. 
So the cost of living has been steadily going up, while the wage 
of the wage earner has not yet gone up with the accelerated 
pace of the products of the country and of the world. 

That is the record of the Republican Party regarding expan- 
sion. That is the record of the Republican Party regarding in- 
flation. Inflation always goes too far; the balloon bursts, and 
then the history of finance is that a period of contraction fol- 
lows, with all its evil and destroying power. 8 

Recollect that during this whole time the banks of the coun- 
try have stood with the Republican Party in its policy of ex- 
pansion and inflation. Why? I dare say they would have 
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gladly checked the production of gold, but they welcomed the 
increase in the volume of money which came from the issue 


of their notes. The inflation has come, not so much from the 
expansion of gold, which would haye met proportionately the 
increasing demands of an increasing population and business, 
but from the expansion of uncovered paper money in this coun- 
try, every dollar of which, in my judgment, ought to be grad- 
ually retired, not in such a way as to produce a contraction 
with its accompanying disaster, but by gradually using the in- 
creasing number of units of gold to cover the paper money that 
is outstanding, so that in the end every dollar of paper money, 
whether it is the greenback or the national-bank note, will be 
covered by 100 cents in gold. 

When the world enters upon an era of diminished production 
of gold, then we can commence to diminish the amount by 


which the paper money will be covered. We can gradually” 


diminish it in such a way as to keep out our paper money, 80 
that perhaps it will have less cover than before, 80 that the 
number of units of money will either remain the same or will 
increase in proportion to business and population. 

Mr. President, these lessons ought to be very significant les- 
sons to us in connection with this legislation. It is for this 
reason that I welcome the thoroughgoing work that has been 
done by both sections of the committee. I think perhaps it 
would have been a misfortune if the will of the dominant party 
had been so vigorous and strong as to enable us to push through 
a currency measure without the necessary deliberation. I be- 
lieve much importance is.to be attached to what the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Roor] says with reference to the neces- 
sity of so carefully guarding this bill as to protect us from an 
expansion that will mean an inflation. What I object to is his 
allusion to Mr. Bryan as an inflationist. I insist that through- 
out the entire history of our monetary legislation Mr. Bryan 
has been just and prudent and wise, and never has been an 
inflationist in any sense, His steady advocacy of the quantita- 
tive theory, now vindicated everywhere, his steady opposition 
to the asset-currency bills that were before the country some 
years ago evidenced that. He stood everywhere against an 
inflation of bank currency. He has insisted that every dollar of 
money that circulates as a legal tender among the people shall 
be issued by the Government, taking the scientific view that 
the standard of all values, the volume of money, the number 
of units of money in existence under a government should be 
controlled by the government and not by the banks or by any 
private interest. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. 

Mr. CLAPP. If the Senator will pardon an interruption, 
of course, with the Senate remaining in session 13 hours a day 
it has been impossible for any Senator to be in the Chamber all 
the time and hear all that is said. I am somewhat surprised 
by some things that have been said, and I ask, for information, 
whether anyone has ever charged that Secretary Bryan is the 
author or is responsible to any extent for the terms of the pend- 
ing bill? I had not heard the charge made. I am surprised, 
because it seems to me there is nothing in the past attitude of 
the Secretary with reference to financial matters which would 
warrant the assumption. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I do not know whether Mr. Bryan has 
been potential in framing this bill or not. 

Mr. CLAPP. I was asking the Senator whether or not it 
was claimed that he had been. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I do not know that it was claimed he was. 
It was claimed, as I understand it, that the Democratic Party 
was simply in this bill practically carrying out the views of a 
very prominent Democrat, characterized as an inflationist, whose 
name was not given, but whose individuality was clearly indi- 
cated. 

Now, Mr. President, I will say in all candor, that I baye had 
some doubt as to whether the insistence of Mr. Bryan with 
reference to the issue of these notes by the Government instead 
of by the banks is the best thing for the Government. But that 
is a debatable question. I should dislike to see the Government 
put in the position of a primary obligor with the endless chain 
at work, as it was in 1893. I would much prefer under those 
conditions that the primary obligor should be the bank and 
that the Government should be the guarantor. But those are 
mere matters of detail. 

Mr. SHAFROTH. Will the Senator yield right there? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. 

Mr. SHAFROTH, The requirement of this bill puts the end- 
less chain on the banks to maintain the gold reserve instead of 
the Treasury of the United States. 


Mr. NEWLANDS. Iam aware of that, and that may diminish 


‘the objections to which I have referred. If that can be main- 


tained and the banks always respond to the obligation the Gov- 
ernment will not be affected. But I should very much deplore 
any condition under which the Government would be called upon 
as the primary obligor to make this redemption. 

Mr. President, to what extent have we expanded under 
Republican administration? In 1892 the loans deposited in 
national banks were $1,753,000,000, and in 1912 they were 
$5,825,000,000. The deposits of all the banks 20 years ago were 
not more than about $4,500,000,000. In 1912, outside of the sav- 
ings banks, they were $12,000,000,000; and these deposits consti- 
tute the real currency of the country, That currency is created in 
this way: The banks give credit upon their books to a borrower, 
who thus becomes a depositor; and the depositor, who is the bor- 
rower, practically issues money whenever he issues a check in 
the payment of a transaction. So we have had not only this 
extraordinary expansion in the basic money of the country 
from $1,500,000,000 to $3,300,000,000 in 20 years, but we have 
had an expansion of bank loans from abont $4,500,000,000 to 
over $17,000,000,000, of which $12,000,000,000 is deposited in com- 
mercial banks, National and State. Every dollar of these bank 
deposits constitutes a practical currency through which the 
transactions of barter and sale are effected. 

Mr. President, I think we have gone far enough in the process 
of expansion. I think we should address ourselves simply to 
the correction of the occasional bank panics and bank scares 
and the occasional seasonal stringencies. How can we do it? 
e always come from the alarm of the depositors in these 

anks. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Before the Senator proceeds to that 
point, I should like to ask him to state whether he thinks the 
effect of the pending bill will be to tend toward inflation? If 
he has not reached that point and expects to reach it, I will 
not interrupt him now. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I am not prepared to say, because I have 
not examined those provisions critically. All that I can say 
is in the closing days of this discussion that I believe very care- 
ful consideration should be given to that question. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I should like to call the Senator’s atten- 
tion to a considerable difference between the provisions of the 
two bills reported by the Senate Committee on Banking and 
Currency and to ask him whether he does not think that the 
bill reported by the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owen] does 
suggest the possibilities of expansion, if not inflation? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I will state to the Senator that I am not 
prepared to give an answer to that question, because I have 
not given it careful study. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I want specifically to draw the Senator’s 
attention to the bill reported by the Senator from Oklahoma. 
It provides that these Federal reserve notes, issued through 
Federal reserve banks, may be counted among the reserves of 
the 10,000 banks that are expected to join the system. If those 
notes can be so used, if the banks are permitted to hold them 
in their vaults as reserves, will not that inevitably tend toward 
inflation? 

Mr, NEWLANDS. It would unless the reserve board limits 
and controls the amount of these reserve notes that shall be 
held in reserves. I can understand why there should be a 
reason for allowing these reserve notes to be held at the start, 
and perhaps for some years, in the reserves of these banks, 
We are about to inaugurate a system into which the State banks 
are to be invited. We propose to make all the national banks 
member banks under this regional system. We are met at the 
start with the fact that the national banks have an average 
reserve of about 18 per cent and the State banks have an aver- 
age reserve of about 8 per cent. It is true we propose to dimin- 
ish the required reserves. We propose to require only 12 per 
cent of the country banks, 15 per cent of the reserve city banks, 
and 18 per cent of the central-reserve city banks, making the 
average probably about 14 per cent, instead of the existing re- 
serye in the national banks of about 18 per cent. 

But with reference to the State banks that come under this 
system, they will be compelled to adjust themselves to this act. 
The reserve requirements under this act should be such that 
as to member banks it will not compel them to suddenly in- 
erense the average of their reserves from 8 per cent to 14 per 
cent. They could not get the money. You must either have a 


very gradual period, lasting over 5 or 10 years, in which they 
may bring those reserves up to the requirement of the law, or 
else you must permit them to count in their reserves these re- 
serve notes; or else you will compel them to contract their loans 
so that the actual reserves which they have will bear the pro- 
portion of 14 per cent to their deposits. Recollect that a con- 
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traction in loans means a contraction in deposits in a corre- 
sponding degree. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. I want to say to the Senator—— 

Mr. NEWLANDS. If the Senator will permit me, he must 
see, therefore, that the bringing up of these State banks to the 
national banking requirements ought to be a slow one, or else 
it will result in a contraction of the loans, and a contraction of 
deposits, which would necessarily diminish the practical cur- 
rency of the country. I have already referred to the fact that 
bank deposits really constitute the currency of the country. 
Mr. HITCHCOCK. After this system is in operation it is 
impossible to conceive of any contraction of loans, because 
when a bank is privileged to take its portfolio of paper to a 
reserve bank and secure currency upon it, it will be able to meet 
all possible demands of the borrowing public. So instead of 


being a contraction of loans the thing I think we have to con- 


front is an almost inevitable expansion of loans. 

As to the statement made by the Senator that the State banks 
are not required to hold reserves as large as national banks, 
that is true, and the testimony before the committee was almost 
invariably to the effect that, as a matter of fact, State banks 
have been holding about 15 per cent. I am speaking of the 
country banks. They have been holding about 15 per cent of 
reserves. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Let me tell the Senator that the statis- 
tics do not show that to be the case. The statistics of the last 
showing of the banks, both National and State, show that the 
average reserve held by the National banks was about 18 per 
cent, and the average of the reserves held by State banks, 
excluding the savings banks, was about 8 per cent. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. That may be so with trust companies and 
sayings banks taken into account, but not as to purely State 
banks themselves. 

I want to call the Senator's attention to the fact that State 
banks are permitted to hold in their reserves in most States 
national-bank notes, and as a matter of fact they do hold from 
$60,000,000 to $100,000,000 of national-bank notes in their vaults 
as reserves all the time. National banks are not allowed to 
hold them as reserves. For that reason they are kept in a 
constant process of redemption. 

Now, I want to ask the Senator if the inevitable result will 
not follow that if the 10,000 banks of the country in this new 
system, National banks as well as State banks, are permitted to 
hold Federal reserve notes as a part of their reserves there will 
be a permanent expansion of the paper currency for that pur- 
pose, and will not that be one of the very evils that he contends 
against here? Should not this legislation provide for the rapid 
presentation of these notes for redemption in order that they 
may become simply the instruments of trade and not become the 
menns of permanently inflating the currency? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, I will simply say that I 
have not made a sufficient study of that provision of the bill to 
be able to answer the Senator. The only purpose I have in the 
closing hours of this debate is to call the attention of the com- 
mittee itself—and I have no doubt the duty will be wisely per- 
formed—whilst providing for the money necessary to meet these 
occasional bank scares and panics and the seasonal demands 
which are in excess of the ordinary demands, that they should 
be exceedingly careful not to let such paper issues remain out 
so as to unduly expand the money volume of the country. 

I feel that the money volume of the country has already been 
unduly expanded and that we are suffering from inflation. 
Whilst I wish to avoid what almost always follows inflation, 
contraction, and to avoid any legislation that will so contract 
either the money volume of the country or the bank loans or 
bank deposits as to aid in that contraction, yet I do think we 
should exercise the greatest care that we do not add to the 
existing inflation. I do not pretend to be able to go into sta- 
tistics in this matter at all. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NEWLANDS. If the Senator will permit me just to go 
on with the few words I have to submit, I will conclude very 
shortly. 

Mr. BURTON. 
a question. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. It must be very evident to the Senator 
that I can only answer in generalities upon this subject, as 
my information would not be sufficient to answer questions 
— reference to the specific provision to which the Senator 
rises. 

Mr. BURTON. It is really but generalities about which I 
wish to ask. Does not the Senator from Nevada think that 
an expansion of credit, giving unusual inflated credit, has just 
the same unwholesome effect as undue expansion or inflation 
of the currency? i 


It is in this connection that I desire to ask 


Mr. NEWLANDS. I think so. One follows the other. 

Mr. BURTON. The two go side by side. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Always. 

Mr. BURTON. So, if there is any danger of inflation of 
credit there is equal danger of an inflation of currency? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Of course; and I want proper guarantees 
against inflation of credit by proper bank capital and proper 
reserves. 

Mr. President, we have only had two very serious nics 
within the past 20 years, but we have had a number barre 
sonal stringencies. Now, what caused the panic of 1898? 
Largely it was the result of the Baring Bros. failure. Values 
had been contracted in this country because our yolume of 
money had not been increasing as compared with population 
and business. : 

The Baring Bros. failure, in which were involved simply 
South American investments, caused a trouble in London which 
within a week caused a monetary stringency in New York, and 
within another week caused a monetary stringency in Chicago, 
and within another week in San Francisco—so marked there that 
a friend of mine with $100,000 of United States bonds was unable 
to borrow more than $7,000 upon them. This shows the inter- 
relation of the various countries. That difficulty was largely 
caused by the fact that in England, in order to meet that emer- 
gency, it was necessary for England to sell her American securi- 
ties, which caused a drain of gold from this country, to be met 
either by a sale of products at low prices or by furnishing the 
gold itself, 

In 1907 the difficulty was largely psychological. We had been 
having rate legislation regarding the railroads of the country. 
In 1906 the railway managers of the country arrayed themselves 
against that legislation and they predicted the direst disaster 
from it. Their purpose was to influence legislation and to pre- 
vent the legislation that was pending. They did not succeed in 
preventing that legislation, which afterwards proved to be en- 
tirely beneficial, according to their own acknowledgment; but 
they did succeed in alarming their own stockholders both at 
home and abroad to such a degree that they threw their shares 
on the market. 

The result was that in the fall of 1907, at a time when the 
banks of New York expected to make their usual call upon 
Europe for about $300,000,000 of gold with which to move the 
crops of the country, they found that the European investors, 
alarmed regarding their railway and other securities, were 
thrusting them upon the market, and, instead of supplying them 
with $300,000,000 to move the crops, were withdrawing the gold 
from this country which was the basis of our bank credit. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Mr. President, would it interrupt the 
Senator if I should ask him a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. I yield. 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am a listener in this debate and am 
getting a great deal of yaluable information. My attention has 
been frequently drawn to the fact alleged both in the Senate 
and outside that the banks of New York were responsible for 
the panic of 1907, but I never heard it suggested that the rail- 
ways were the responsible parties until now. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. How can you account for the demand of 
Europe for our gold during the year 1907? 

Mr. GALLINGER. I am glad to have the banks of New 
York exonerated from these very grave charges which have been 
preferred against them for several years past and to have the 
responsibility placed somewhere else. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, it is not my aim to ex- 
onerate the banks, but to simply state the facts. The facts 
were that there was an extraordinary demand for gold from 
foreign countries and a sale of American securities in the 
American markets in 1907, and this sale of the American se- 
eurities which were held abroad took place at a time when, 
unfortunately, the banks of New York were engaged in sustain- 
ing a large amount of so-called undigested securities, the se- 
curities to which Mr. Morgan referred in his testimony, the 
enormous issues of stocks and bonds, mainly of industrial cor- 
porations, which had been underwritten there by the banks 
themselves or by men associated with the banks, and which had 
to be sustained during this period of depressies, and for which 
there was no market, so that they lay undigested upon the 
financial stomach of New York. 

Mr. CLAPP. Will the Senator permit me to interrupt him? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. If the Senator will just permit me one 
word further, I shall yield to him in a moment. : 

That was one trouble with New York. It had the money 
that had been gathered and sent to it from all the country 
banks, who were eager to get 2 per cent for their moneys 
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which were lying idle in their banks, and the New York banks 
had used them largely in sustaining these undigested securities. 
They were expecting to get $300,000,000 from abroad. I had 
that from one of the most eminent bankers in New York. 
They had been accustomed for years to get money from abroad 
for the purpose of moving the crops; they expected it then; 
but they found that instead of getting it Europe was thrusting 
upon the markets the American securities which they held. 
Then I asked the banker what was the cause of the thrusting 
of these securities upon our market. The response was that 
it was our rate legislation of 1906. I challenged that state- 
ment and insisted that the rate legislation had not been in- 
jurious to the railroads, but that, on the contrary, after 1907 
the railway managers who had appeared before us, the very 
men who had been before our Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce and who predicted the direst disaster, declared that the 
legislation of 1906 had been beneficial not only to the people, 
but to the railroads themselves. They then commenced to 
realize that the Government was dominant in railroad legisla- 
tion, and instead of that regulation being used for destruction 
it was being exercised in such a way as to meet the just de- 
mands of the people without subjecting the railroads to loss. 
So, as a matter of fact, that legislation was not injurious or 
destructive. 

What I insisted upon to him was that the clamor raised by 
the railway managers in 1906, which was intended to be opera- 
tive upon legislation and to _revent legislation, had its effect 
upon the stockholders of the railroads which they represented, 
causing alarm in them and forcing them to thrust their stocks 
upon the market. Thus they were the victims of their own 
clamor. I have been very anxious throughout this entire in- 
vestigation that the banks themselves should not raise such a 
clamor with reference to the legislation which we propose as to 
alarm their own depositors, as the railway managers alarmed 
their stockholders in 1906-7. 

These things are psychological. In that case the stockholders 
in this country and in all the world were throwing their stocks 
upon the market because they believed the statements of their 
own managers, who had the conduct of their properties, that the 
effect of that legislation would be destructive. 

If the banks of this country at this time should pursue a sim- 
ilar course, raising a clamor against legislation which, in what- 
ever form it passes, in my judgment, will be beneficial to the 
country, with a view to defeating it, the effect will be felt upon 
their own depositors, securing through their alarm the very 
results that they predict and the results which they themselves 
will deplore. 

Mr. CLAPP. Will the Senator yield to me now? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Certainly. 

Mr. CLAPP. Although the Senator has partially answered the 
question, I rise with reference te the statement he made a few 
moments ago, when he referred to the railroad legislation of 
1906 as bearing upon the conditions of 1907. The Senator has 
practically refuted that; but I think if, when his New York 
friend had charged the disaster of 1907 to the legislation of 
1906, the Senator had had in his possession the market reports, 
he would have silenced him at once. It is true that the railroad 
managers did predict disaster following the legislation of 1906, 
but I think, if the Senator had looked at the reports as to the 
market pricé of most of the American railway securities, he 
would, once and for all, have effectually silenced the criticism 
of his friend that there was anything in 1907 due to railroad 
legislation in 1906. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Well, but there was a marked decline in 
the fall of 1907 in railway securities. : 

Mr. CLAPP. After the squeeze of 1907 came and men had to 
liquidate, of course there was a decline, but following the legis- 
lation of 1906, instead of there being a decline that brought on 
the squeeze of 1907, the market reports, I think, will justify the 
statement that as to the bulk of American securities there was 
no such decline and that some of the stocks sold higher. In- 
stead of being due to the legislation of 1906, the condition in 
the fall of 1907 in the price of securities was due to the squeeze 
of 1907. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Yes; and that squeeze was largely caused 
by the sale of foreign securities in this country 

Mr. CLAPP. But not railroad securities, 

Mr. NEWLANDS. And due to the inability of the New York 
market to take care of them, carrying, as it was, this enormous 
mass of undigested securities, 

Mr. President, I have already referred to the present indica- 
tions of an enormous expansion in the last 20 years, the 
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national-bank deposits during that time haying increased from 
$1,753,000,000 to $4,072,000,000; the State-bank deposits during 
that time having increased from $648,000,000 to $2,271,000/000; 
the loan and trust company deposits during that time having 
increased from $411,000,000 to $3,262,000,000; and the total de- 
posits having increased from $4,600,000,000, in 1892, including all 
the banks, National and State, savings banks, trust companies, 
and so forth, to $17,000,000,000 in 1912, an increase during that 
period of $12,000,000,000 in total deposits, or an increase of 264 
per cent, whilst the population had increased only about 20 per 
cent. If the check and deposit system, which is—— 

Mr. GALLINGER. Will the Senator restate the period his 
figures cover? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Twenty years, from 1892 to 1912. With 
the check and deposit system, which is used in this country to 
a much higher degree than in any other country in the world, 
and which furnishes the people really with their currency, ac- 
tual money being hardly used in commercial transactions, can 
you refuse to admit that we are at the apex of an enormous 
expansion unprecedented in the history of this country, which is 
the legitimate cause of the enormous increase in the prices of 
products and the cost of living in their relation to the value of 
the dollar itself? 

Mr. CLAPP. Will the Senator pardon me if I ask him a 
question? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Yes. 

Mr. CLAPP. The Senator bases the relation upon the in- 
crease of bank credits, or deposits, as he calls them, in compari- 
son to the increase in population. That is not a fair basis for 
the relation. The fair basis for the relation would be to meas- 
ure the increase of credits, which he calls deposits, with the 
increase in the value of the property of this country. Has the 
Senator collected the figures on that subject, as to what relation 
the increase in the deposits bears to the increase in the value 
of the general property of the United States? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. No; I have not any such comparison, but, 
of course 

Mr. CLAPP. That would be the true test. If I own a farm 
to-day that is worth $10,000 and in five years the fair value of 
that farm will be $20,000, it is no inflation of credit that I might 
then have an equivalent increase of credit based upon the in- 
creased value of the property. It seems to me that that is a 
fatal defect in the reasoning of the Senator. 

Mr. NHWLANDS. It is very hard to draw any parallel to 
which objections can not be made. I spoke of the population 
and also of business. I say there has been an enormously dis- 
proportionate increase in the credits and deposits as contrasted 
with the increase in population and in business, and that that 
necessarily means a diminution in the value of every unit of 
money and an increase in the value of every unit of property 
and products. I insist upon it that these values are inflated 
values and that the inflation has been caused by not only the 
increase of the basic money but the increase of the credits based 
upon that basic money, the inevitable tendency being to reduce 
the purchasing power of the dollar, which means, necessarily, 
that you increase the price of products and of property, for the 
dollar buys less of property, whilst the unit of property and of 
products buys more of money. 

Mr. CLAPP. Mr. President, if the Senator will pardon me, he 
states that there has been a disproportionate increase in credits 
in comparison with the increase in business. There is only one 
test of business, and that is the volume of business, and of course 
that volume of business is largely based upon the volume of bank 
credits. It is true that values may be inflated, but when you 
take the credits and currency of the country and with them 
build 10,000 miles, for instance, of railroad, then that is shifted 
over into the building of cities, and that is shifted again into the 
building of factories, and while there may be an inflated value 
at some points, at some periods, surely the vast increase in the 
property that is created by the use of these credits and what 
currency we have must be the only fair test as to whether bank 
eredits have increased unduly in proportion to the fair practical 
value of the property of the country. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Well, Mr. President, that is a very inter- 
esting field of discussion in economics; but I am afraid it would 
take too much of my time and exhaust the patience of my hearers 
were I to enter into it. I simply adhere to my axiomatic state- 
ment, accepted by all political economists to-day as to the quanti- 
tative theory of money, that if you increase the number of units 
disproportionately to population and property you will diminish 
the purchasing power of each one of those units, and the dimi- 
nution of the purchasing power of each one of those units is 
evidenced by an increase in the price of the products and the 
property which they purchase. 
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What we want to do is to avoid either inflation or contrac- 
tion. We are about to make a change in onr financial system, 
and it is of the highest importance, whilst we avoid contrac- 
tion, that we also avoid inflation. The committee has been ex- 
tremely solicitous so to shape this bill as to save us from the 
horrors of contraction, and they are justified in that solicitude. 
I hope and believe that they will be equally solicitous in trying 
to save us from further inflation, and that they will also be 
intent upon saving us from the consequences of the existing 
inflation, not by an immediate reversal of the engine, but by 
such a moderate and gradual precess as will maintain the sta- 
bility of values until the country catches up with the extraordi- 
nary inflation that has taken place. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President 

Mr. NEWLANDS. If the Senator will pardon me just one 
word further, I wish to say that if the production of gold is to 
go on as it is going on, and we maintain the diminished reserves 
called for by this bill, it will mean that every bank that has a 
dollar of gold can issue under this system 88 of credit, and that 
credit is changed to a deposit. Then, you have a deposit of 
which your cash dollar is 12 per cent. You have $8 of credit and 
$1 of cash. : 

If this production of gold is to increase, it seems to me it is 
incumbent upon the reserve board gradually to increase the 
percentage of reserves required. As the gold, the basic money, 
increases, instead of allowing it to stand as the basis for fur- 
ther expansion of credit by the issue of eight dollars of eredit to 
one of gold why not raise the required reserve of 12 per eent to 
18 per cent so that you ean issue only $7 of credit to $1 of eash; 
and later, if the increase in gold continues, provide that the re- 
serves shall be 14 per cent, so that you ean issue only about $6 
of credit for $1 of cash? In that way you will maintain your 
yolume of credits without inflation. Of course, the figures thus 
given are not quite accurate. They simply indicate one method 
by which the reserve board can bring about this result if it has 
the power. I do not know whether it has been given it or not in 
this bill. I do not believe you have given it the power in this 
bill. It may be necessary to give it. The reserye board will 
thus have the power, by gradually increasing the requirements 
of the law as to the reserve to be kept by the banks, to prevent 
this gradual expansion. of basic money from tending toward a 
vast expansion of eredit which will result in inflation and later 
on in panic and contraction. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me 
to interrupt him? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Yes. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. The Senator makes the statement that he 
hopes the committee will endeavor to protect the country from 
inflation. It is past the stage where the committee can do any- 
thing. 

Daa the Senator from Nevada there are three bills. One is 
that coming from the House, which puts no limit on the amount 
of currency which can be issued, and which provides for that 
eurrency a redemption fund of gold or lawful money. Another 
bill is that reported by the Senator from Oklahoma, whieh pro- 
vides no limit to the extent to which currency can be issued, 
and provides that the currency shall be redeemed in gold at the 
Treasury, and in gold or lawful money at the reserve banks, 
the reserve being only 334 per cent. Another bill is before the 
Senator, reported by myself, which seeks to provide a limit to 
the issue of currency, which provides that the redemption shall 
be in gold and gold certificates alone, which provides that the 
reserve shall be 45 per cent, which provides that when banks 
have had discounts to an amount equal to their capital stock 
they shall have no more discounts without paying an additional 
rate of interest, and that even then they shall not have dis- 
counts exceeding twice the amount of their capital stoek. The 
bill which I had the honor to report does not permit the use of 
Federal reserve notes as reserves in the 10,000 member banks. 
The bill which was reported by Senator OWEN permits the use 
of those notes as reserves by member banks. 

It is for the Senator from Nevada to say whether or not he 
wants to provide against inflation. If he votes for the bill 
presented by the Senator from Oklahoma, he votes for the use 
of the reserve notes as reserves in the 10,000 banks, and he 
votes for inflation. If he yotes for the bill presented by Mr. 
Owen, he votes for a reserve of only 33% per cent or, possibly, 
35 per cent, of which 333 per cent is to be gold. He votes for 
no limit on the issuance of that currency except in the dis- 
cretion of the Federal board, composed of human beings, sub- 
ject to the same influences to which other human beings are 
subject. If the Senator from Nevada votes for the bill pre- 
sented by Senator Owrx, he votes practically for inflation, in 
my opinion, or at least for a bill which contains within its 
terms the dangers of inflation. 


It is past the time when the Senator from Nevada can say 
that it is for the committee to protect the country. It is for 
the Senator from Nevada to say whether he is for inflation 
or whether he is in favor of taking precautions to avoid the 
dangers of inflation. 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Mr. President, my general view of this 
subject: is that it is so complicated that it is very hard to settle 
it in an entirely rational and scientific way by the votes on this 
floor. We have bere three classes of thinkers upon this subject. 
One class is composed of those who believe in the central-bank 
system, who haye simply temporarily abandoned that conten- 
tion beeause it is hopeless, and who have joined the Senator 
from Nebraska in the advocacy of a regional system limited in 
the number of banks to four and with stock publicly owned. On 
the other hand we have the regional-bank system proposed by 
the six Democrats upon the committee. On the other hand we 
have the House bill in its integrity. 

I do not expect to get very scientific results out of the votes 
of $0 men in this body if each one pursues rigidly his own view 
as to what should be done. There must be the spirit of accom- 
modation somewhere, and we must ally ourselves with the meas- 
ure that comes nearest to our views. None of these measures is 
onirek satisfactory to me. I haye explained that again and 
again. 

I make the same contention to-đay that I made in opposition 
to the Aldrieh bill. I advocate the plan I then presented, the 
only plan that was presented in opposition to that bill in either 
body at that time. I believe in it still, but I have not been able 
to persuade the Senate to take that view; and I must ally 
myself with one of these measures and with the friends of one 
of the measures. Otherwise one of the measures may by my 
cooperation with itseopponents be entirely torn to pieces, 

We have gone through all the processes of deliberation and 
consideration with reference to getting the collective judgment 
of the party as to what is desirable, and we are now engaged 
in the final process. We have had consideration in the House 
committee, in the House caucus, and in the House itself. We 
haye had consideration in the Senate committee, in the Senate 
caucus, and in the Senate itself. I believe the members of the 
committee are better qualified to adjust these differences than 
Iam, They have had a long experience in going over all the 
details of the matter, involving a knowledge of the statisties 
of the subject. I hope that after this debate they will get to- 
gether upon matters such as those to which I have referred. 
If they get together and have a committee meeting and fully 
eonsider all these measures and the amendments which haye 
been presented and conclude that the bill does not require 
amendment, I shall be disposed to stand by their judgment. 

E shall hope then that in eonference, when the House bill 
and the Senate bill, differing radically from each other. are up 
for consideration in their entirety, full consideration shall be 
given to these questions, perhaps with expert aid, and that by 
this process we finally shall have a measure that is perfect, or 
as nearly perfect as can be. 

That is the reason I am standing by this measure. As I an- 
nounced, the second section of the House bill was more satis- 
factory to me than the second section reported by either one of 
the sections of the committee, because it provides that there 
shall be not less than 12 regional banks, leaving it in the power 
of the reserve board to organize as many more as they choose. 
They could carry ont my contention that there should be one or- 
ganized in every State, capped by a Federal reserve bank here 
at Washington that would control at least one-third of the 
moneys controlled by the State associations. I am in doubt 
now, however, whether I should do that, whether I should 
signify my convictions upon that question by perhaps imperiling 
the section that is presented by the Democratic section of the 
committee, because I fear that if it should be successful the 
whole scheme of legislation would be thrown into confusion. 

I kave been very contentious about my views. I think Sena- 
tors will agree with me in that particular. Perhaps I have been 
too contentious. I believe we ought to have a very simple pro- 
cedure, and that this whole thing ought to be built up by a 
process of evolution, as were the powers of our national rail- 
way commission. I believe that many of the things in this plan 
we should leave to the recommendation of the Federal reserve 
board itself after experience has been acquired. I believe that 
our legislation to-day should be directed simply to the preven- 
tion of the occasional scares that produce local bank panics that 


| gradually enlarge into extended bank panics, and to the sen- 


sonal demands which the expansion of the country may make for 
the movement of the crops, aggregating two or three hundred 
million dollars. I believe we can accomplish it if we will only 
mobilize in each State the reserves in both State and Natioral 
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I want every State bank to come in and every national bank. 
I do not want a single bank left out. I will coax them in if I 
can not drive them in. I should not hesitate to use the inter- 
state-commerce power of the Constitution to compel them to 
come in, but obviously Congress is not in that mood. 

I claim that we can do it as an exercise of the interstate- 
commerce power. We can compel every State bank engaged 
in interstate exchange to come into this system as a matter of 
safety, just as we would put a safety device upon a State rail- 
road. I would not hesitate to exercise the power. Congress 
is not in that humor, however. If I could not do that, I would 
coax every one of them in, for the reason that all these 25,000 
individual banks, National and State, constitute links in our 
system of commercial exchange, and the strength of a chain is 
that of its weakest link. Therefore I would not leave a single 
one of the links outside of this system, with all the guaranties 
and security and safety devices that it provides; for I would 
fear that those that were left out, the weaker links in this 
chain of commerce, would themselves take away from the 
strength of the stronger links, and we would therefore lose 
many of the benefits we expect to get from this legislation. 

I regard it as of the highest importance—of higher importance 
than anything else—that every State bank that is engaged in 
interstate commerce—and they are all engaged in interstate 
commerce—shall come in under this system. If we are not to 
use the process of compulsion, then I propose to use the process 
of persuasion, 

I insist that there is no need of the capital that is demanded, 
when we take from each one of the banks an amount equal to 
one-third of that proportion of its capital which constitutes its 
cash, and impound it under national control. Then we have 
all the capital that we require. 

I would not make one of these institutions a profit-making 
institution. They are not entitled to profit. The cash which 
the banks now hold as reserve is cash which must be in the 
yaults of the banks, and which they can not loan out. They can 
not make money on it in their own vaults. Therefore they should 
not complain if they are told by the National Government: 
“ You shall not make money upon it when it is in our vaults.” 

Then, haying organized, and mobilized, and strengthened 
these banks in every State by the union accomplished in this 
way, which would involve investigation of the banks, bank 
examinations, and local democratic self-government, I would 
Federalize them after the manner of our Federal Government 
by taking the State associations and unionizing them in the 
form of a Federal reserve association at Washington. 

As a safety device, I would take from the State banks one- 
third of the reserves which they have taken from the member 
banks, and I would put that $166,000,000 in this national res- 
ervoir, to be poured out whenever a panic or a stringency as- 
sumes something more than a merely local aspect and takes on 
national and interstate proportions. Then, to relieve a local 
panic and a local stringency, I would give these banks the power 
of rediscount out of the reserves to a certain extent—rediscount 
by a utilization of Government funds aggregating $300,000,000 ; 
rediscount by the use of the Federal reserve notes which can 
be issued by the deposit of only 35 per cent of gold, thus giving 
every dollar of the reserve notes three times the efficiency of 
the gold dollar itself deposited as security. Then I would give 
the reserve board the power of recommendation to Congress, 
and I would expect by a process of evolution, just such a 
process as we have gone through with reference to interstate 
transportation, to solve gradually all the difficulties that relate 
to the banking of the country. 

Mr. President, I ask leave to insert as an appendix to my 
remarks a table which I will present. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that may be 
done. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Monetary statement—United States. è 


1992 1912 Increase. 
Per cent. 

Gold in oireulat ion. $408, 568,824 | $610, 724, 154 | $202, 155,330 49.5 
Silver in circulation $120, 111,166 | $215,373,772 | 895, 282, 606 79.3 
Gold certificates. .... --| $141,093,619 | $943,435,618 | $802, 341,999 569 

Silver certificates. $326, 693,455 | $469,224,400 8142, 530, 935 44.4 
United States notes. „550, $337, 697, 321 $28, 137,417 9.1 
National bank notes. --| $167,221,517 | $705, 142, 259 „920, 322.1 
Miscellaneous currency ....| $123,098, 692 $2,915,570 | } $125, 183, 122 197.8 
‘Total money in circulation ./$1, 601, 347, 187 83, 284,513,094 81,683, 165, 907 105.1 
Population. .......:....... 65, 086, 000 95, 410,503 30, 324, 46.6 
Circulation per capita $24. 60 $34.34 99.74 39.5 

1 Decrease. 


DEPOSITS. 


iene $1, 753,339, 680 35, 825, 461,163 |$4, 072, 121, 483 
3 a 1,758, 320; 018 4, 451, 555,688 | 2 070 


State banks 513, 809 
Loan and trust companies. 411, 650,996 | 3 
Private banks 93,091,148 
Dl 4, 664, 934, 251 |17, 024, 067, 607 12,359, 133,358 


RECESS. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 6 o'clock having ar- 
rived, the Senate stands in recess until 8 o'clock p. m. 

The Senate thereupon (at 6 o’clock p. m.) took a recess until 
8 o'clock p. m. 


EVENING SESSION. 

The Senate reassembled at 8 o'clock p. m. 

THOMAS B. Carron, a Senator from the State of New Mexico, 
appeared in his seat. 

BANKING AND CURRENCY. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 7837) to provide for the establish- 
ment of Federal reserve banks, to furnish an elastic currency, 
to afford means of rediscounting commercial paper, to establish 
a more effective supervision of banking in the United States, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. OWEN obtained the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. OWEN. Does the Senator from Utah desire to inter- 
rupt me? 

Mr. SMOOT. I was simply going to suggest the absence of 
a quorum, that there may be a quorum present, but if the 
Senator prefers to go on I will not do it. 


Mr. OWEN. I prefer to go on. I wish to take just a few 


minutes. The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS], I 
understand, desires to address the Senate on the banking and 
currency measure. I am going to take only a few minutes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oklahoma will 
proceed. 

Mr. OWEN. I wanted to put into the Rrconb, Mr. Presi- 
dent, some figures that, I think, the Recorp ought to contain as 
a somewhat more complete answer to the argument which has 
been repeated by the senior Senator from New York [Mr. Roor]. 

The Senator from New York again made the argument that 
the Federal reserve notes were in effect a fiat money. After 
the statement in the Recorp last night of the 12 lines of 
security behind these notes, it seems to me that it is entirely 
unjustified that he should again make the assertion that these 
notes are in the nature of greenbacks or fiat money. 

Fiat money is money issued without a reserve behind it on 
mere Government credit. 

The objection to fiat money is that it is so easy to use the 
printing press to turn out fiat money that there is a constant 
temptation for legislators to manufacture fiat money to meet 
Government obligations. That is the reason why fiat money 
is regarded by all thoughtful men as involving hazard and 
as being dangerous. 3 

But these Federal reserve notes are secured by commercial 
bills of a highly qualified class, commercial bills made by a 
solvent and trustworthy citizen in the first place, based on an 
actual commercial transaction, indorsed by a responsible mem- 
ber bank in the second place, and indorsed by the Federal 
reserve bank in the third place. The Federal reserve notes 
have a reserve of 334 per cent in gold, these notes not being 
capable of being issued without the consent and active demand 
not only of the citizen, the member bank, the Federal reserve 
bank, and the consent of the Federal reserve agent passing on 
these securities, but in addition it must have the approyal of 
the Federal reserve board. 

The Federal reserve board has the right also to fix an interest 
charge on the loaning of these notes, and is further charged 
with the responsibility of fixing the rate of interest upon all 
loans made by Federal reserve banks, which include the loaning 
of these notes. These notes are required to be repaid either 
in kind or in a yolume of lawful money equal in quantity when- 
ever these commercial bills are paid, and they must be paid 
within 90 days. These notes upon passing into the hands of 
another Federal reserve bank are required to be promptly re- 
turned by such Federal reserye bank to the emitting bank for 
redemption, There is a yery extraordinary line of safeguard 
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They would now go so far as to urge upon us a plan which 
would defeat this bill in its operation by driving out of this 
proposed system the banks whose assent and whose approval 
and whose cooperation are necessary to the success of this 
measure. I say the present urgent advice of those who re- 
cently advocated putting the banking system under the control 
of private hands in the Aldrich bill is such as to defeat our 
publie- control plan by driving the banks away from us by too 
harsh conditions. I do not impute improper motives. I do 
hot impugn the motives of any man, but I say that if their ad- 
vice should be followed in this case, if we should so far Impose 
conditions upon these banks as to preyent their adherence to 
this plan, we would defeat this plan of public control of the 
credit system, and we would thus leave the control of credits in 
this country in private hands, where they are now. 

Do not forget that, my fellow Democrats. If the advice so 
strenuously given to us by our political opponents should drive 
out of this system the national banks, should prevent the na- 
tional banks from adhering to our proposed Federal reserve 
bank system, then the credit of this country would still remain 
under the control of private hands, and that result would be 
entirely consistent with the proposal of the Aldrich bill— 
S. 7—that boldly proposed to put this whole banking sys- 
tem in the hands of private persons without governmental 
control, There is at least that measure of consistency in the 
two plans urged upon us by our political opponents—both plans 
lead to private control of the credit system. 

I am reminded of the advice given to the country and to 
the Republican national convention by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from New York as temporary chairman when he addressed 
the convention on the Aldrich bill. He said: 


The national currency, which the election of McKinley rescued from 
disaster at the hands of a free-silver Democracy, still rests upon the 
Civil War basis of Government bonds and is ‘no longer adapted to 
our changed conditions. It is inelastic; its volume does not expand 
and contract according to legitimate demands of business. It sub- 
jects us to constant danger o: ies which begin in speculation and 
end in paralyzing business. t facilitates and promotes the arbi- 
trary control of a small group of banks and bankers with enormous 
capital and tends to an undue concentration of the money of the 
country in a few great money centers. Any possible remedy involves 
the study of world-wide finance, because we are no longer isolated 
and money flows from city to city and country to country in accord- 
ance with the laws of demand and supply and the attraction of interest 
rates. No Congress could by its ordinary methods get beyond the 
surface of the vast and complicated problem, yet the working out of 
a new system adapted to American conditions is of vital importance 
8 8 the tert 2 ee poate ie ak business and 

whose sup ec or rec ndent u 
American business. = $ yiia ia 


Very sound doctrine; very good doctrine. 


For the solution of this question the policy of the Republican Part 
established a Monetary Commission, which has made a . — 8 
and exhaustive study of the financial systems of all civilized nations, of 
their relations to our own system, and for the establishment of a new 
hg of reserve associations, under which the currency will be clastic. 
the business of the country will find ready sale for its commercial 
panor ena people 3 5 geht at erg Oa pearce S 
of a e group of large bankers, an e danger o cs $- 
appear. The President i 
Referring to President Taft— 


has recommended the conclusions of the commission to the Congress, 
where the proposed bill is under consideration. It is for the interest of 
every business man in the United States that the party controlling the 
8 shall not be changed until this policy fas been carried into 
execution. 


Mr. President, I call the attention of the Senate to the fact 
that the necessities of the country in this respect, well recog- 
nized by the whole country, Were made the basis by the Senator 
from New York for proposing a bill which not only would not 
have given the relief the country was entitled to, but would have 
used the exigencies of this Nation as a means and as a pretext 
under the Aldrich bill for putting into private hands the entire 
control of the credit system of the Nation, because that is what 
the Aldrich bill would have done. Those who now advise us to 
pursue a policy which will break down the plan we have sug- 
gested, by preventing the adherence of the national banks, would 
assuredly leave the control of the credit system of the country 
where it is now—in private hands. 

We have heard much about the danger of these Federal re- 
serve notes, which are Government obligations kept at par with 
gold, first, by the banks, but, second, by the Government, secured, 
as I have shown, by 12 lines of fortifications against being an 
actual demand upon the Government. We have been told that 
to permit these notes to be reserve notes for the member banks 
would be extrahazardous. A new light has broken upon the 
eyes of those who drew the Aldrich bill, of those who urged the 
Aldrich bill, because the Aldrich bill made the notes of the re- 
serve association, a private corporation, available for reserves. 
I call attention to the language of that bill, section 53, Senate 
bill No. 7 of the present session, which provides: 


Sec. 53. The circulating notes of the national reserve association 
shall be received at par in payment of all taxes, excises, and other dues 


thrown around these notes, as I explained more fully last night. 
So the Senator from New York is not justified in repeating 
this suggestion that they are no better than “ greenbacks,” or 
that they are fiat money; and I enter my protest against that 
designation of these notes as fiat money, secured as they are 
and kept at par with gold and protected against expansion. 

The Senator from New York objects very strenuously to 
trusting the Federal reserve board with the power of fixing 
the rate of interest and fixing the penalty for going under the 
reserve limit. He treats the Federal reserve board as if it 
were impossible to be trusted with such power, as if like power 
had never been trusted to any other board of like character. 

I remind the Senator that like power is intrusted to the gov- 
ernor and the managers of the Bank of France. The Govern- 
ment employs and appoints the governor and managers of the 
Bank of France. Yet they have the right to issue 5,800,000,000 
francs, and they constantly preserve a margin of a thousand 
million francs, which they do not trespass upon but which they 
keep for emergencies. From time to time the French Govern- 
ment has advanced the volume of the notes which are permitted 
to be issued by these public officers. 

The same is true with regard to the Bank of Germany. The 
directorate has the power to issue unlimited notes. It is true 
that when they issue notes against commercial bills those bills 
are under a 5 per cent tax, but it is also true that under this 
bill the Federal reserve board, charged with the duty of pro- 
tecting our financial system, have the right to put upon these 
notes a 5 per cent tax or a higher or lower tax. They are not 
limited to 5 per cent. They may raise the rate to whatever per 
cent they please or lower it as they find expedient. 

So far from the gold supply of the country being in danger 
or being in any hazard, this Federal reserve board haye the 
right to fix the rate of interest for all the Federal reserve banks 
in the United States, and by raising the rate of interest, just 
as the Bank of England raises the rate of interest, can attract 
gold to these shores whenever a national exigency requires, 
which is a complete and overwhelming answer to the apprehen- 
sions of the Senator from New York. 

Mr. President, we have not hesitated to trust great powers in 
the hands of various boards in this country. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission have very great powers over vast prop- 
erties. Nobody has the temerity now to charge that board 
„ h an improper or an unjust or an unwise exercise of the 
great powers put in their hands. On the contrary, experience 
has demonstrated that we may trust that board with still 
greater powers, and they are now charged by the recent statute 
with the duty of ascertaining the value of the railway proper- 
ties in the United States, and they are now engaged in making 
a physical valuation of the railroad properties of the United 
States with a view to using that valuation as a basis for fixing 
of the railroad rates in this country. 

I have been somewhat amazed at our Republican brethren, 
who for all these years past have had in their hands the power 
to give the people relief against the unjust exactions of those 
who have controlled the credit system of the United States, and 
our Republican brothers have so far failed in the discharge of 
their obligations to the country, so far failed in their express 
duty to the country when they had power that the people of 
the United States were compelled in self-defense to retire them 
from power and to put in power the representatives of another 
party from whom the people might expect relief. We find it 
somewhat strange that those who only a short time since strenu- 
ously advocated the so-called Aldrich bill, which had for its 
obvious purpose the concentration of the powers of the banking 
world in private hands without any adequate Government con- 
trol, are now strenuously telling us that they are violently op- 
posed to the things for which they so recently stood. 

Why, only during this session of Congress the distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS], a member of the 
Banking and Currency Committee of the Senate, introduced in 
the Senate Senate bill No. T, which is the same Aldrich bill, 
which proposed to put the banking power of this country into 
private hands, proposed to put the credit system of this country 
into private hands. 

But now we find ourselves somewhat bitterly reproached by 
Members of the opposition on the ground that we who have 
framed a bill giving the Government Federal reserve board, 
consisting exclusively of representatives of the people of this 
country, entire control over this system, that we do not go far 
enough to suit them. We put the system under Government 
control, with three directors appointed by the Government on 
the managing board of the bank, who shall constantly be on 
guard against unjust action by the banks, but we are now told 
by those who advocated the Aldrich bill with private control 
that we do not now go far enough to please them. 


E 1 AOL OR Ex ok eo” ee aes) 
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to the United States, and for all salaries and other debts and demands 
owing by the United States to individuals, oros corporations, or asso- 
ciations, except obligations of the Government 1 

specifically payable ld, aa for all debts due from or by one bank or 
trust company to another, an 
trust company. 

Under this Aldrich bill the bank holding the reserves of others 
could pay those reserves in these notes. These notes are thus 
made available for reserve purposes. I think no harm would 
have come from it, but I want to point to the inconsistency of 
giving these notes that quality and then strenuously and pub- 
licly reproaching us with such bitterness for our lack of wisdom 
in making it permissible for the Federal reserve board to per- 
mit these United States reserve notes to be used for the reserves 
of member banks. 

Mr. President, I want to show the necessity for extra reserve 
money. I have shown it before, and I want to put into the 
Recorp again a table which has been compiled by the Treasury 
Department. If the Federal reserve act had been in force and 


the final period for transfer of reserves had been reached on 
August 9 last, the figures would show the following: 


$133, 109, 488 
496 


96, 564, 053 


$99, 169, 374 


It will be seen from the foregoing that the amount required 
for reserve would be $965,244,358, while the amount of cash 
actually held in all three classes of banks was but $899,169,374. 
Instead of creating an expansion, as Senator Roor claims, this 
would require $66,074,984 more than the banks actually pos- 
sessed in cash which would have to be made up by a transfer of 
credits, an actual shortage of reserye money for the national 
banks alone of $66.074,984. They would be compelled to redis- 
count from the Federal reserve bank in order to comply with 
the law. So instead of there being a necessary inflation under 
the reserve requirements of this bill there is a necessary contrac- 
tion unless they comply with an opportunity to discount funds 
from the Federal reserve bank, which I assume they would do. 

Mr. President, I made a set of tables, verified by the Treasury 
Department, as to the effect of the reserve requirements of this 
bill on the cash of the country. I ask that they be printed in 


the Recorp without reading. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 


hears none, and it is so ordered. 
The tables referred to are as follows: 


PROBABLE READJUSTMENT OF CASH UNDER REQUIREMENT OF THE FEDERAL 
RESERVE ACT. 


If all national banks enter the em and subscribe at the rate o 
6 per cent of their capital ($1, 090p a and surplus see 323.6205. 
or 58106, 900,764.90, paying one-s ih in cash, one-sixth three 
months, and one-sixth in six months, the Federal reserve will 
have in six months a 768880 8 of $53,450,382, to seer mee 
be added about $150, ‘overnment funds, which I be d 
posited with the Federal cod banks, making a total of 420.488 dso 
cash, of which two-thirds could be u for discounting. 

The relative 88 of 5 to the Federal reserve bank 
is as follows: 1 ands, Nagle re elty banks, 26 per 
cent; and central reserve 3 19 per 

Assuming that the banks will 3 avail themselves of the 
discounting ä to the extent of one-third of this fund in the Fed - 
eral reserve the country banks will be entitled to 55 per cent of 
(one-third of 7203. 450, 117.082.300 7. 816 . 7 94==$37,299,236; the reserve city 
banks 26 per cent, or $ 66; and the central reserve cities 19 per 
cent, or $12,885,190 

Should the banks. avail mere pee this to the extent of 
one-half of this fund, the country banks will entitled to 55 per cent 
of (one-half of $203,450.382 A gutsy 725, 191—$55, 8 the reserve 
city banks 26 per cent, or $26,44 8.540 ; and the central reserve city 
banks 19 per cent, or 819. 327.787. 

In the event the banks should avail themselves of the discount privi- 
Jego to the extent of two-thirds of the fund in the Federal reserve ban 

the country banks would be entitled to 55 eent of (two-thirds o 


$203.450, 382 $135,623, 588=<=$74,598,472; the reserve city banks 26 
per 28.7708 $35,204,132; and the central reserve city 19 per cent, 
r $25,770, 


The eee akenei and the probable readjustment of cash in 
ne several classes, respectively, under the Federal reserve act are as 
ollows: 

Seven thousand one hundred and twenty banks not in a reserve or 
central reserve city. 


RESERVES. 
12 per cent of demand liabilities ($ $3,136,329,730.27) -— say 3859, —.— 63 
5 per cent of time deposits (845 877, 737. 19) Pal Ba 22, 968, 887. 86 
(ne fe a ES SS SS PEN te to! — — 399, 328, 455. 49 
Cash in the banks’ own vault: 
First 14 months 33 109, 485 
Between 14 and 36 months 4/12 133, 109; 485 


Cash in the Federal reserve bank: 

3 66. 554, 742 
57/12 166, 380, 855 
5/12 166, 386, 855 


77/12 232, 941, 597 


Optional, 7a owi vault, in Federal reserye bank, 


reserve „ or in central reserve city 


First 14 months . ... 100, BOL, 22s 
Between 14 and 36 months. 3/12 00, 832, 114 
PROBABLE READJUSTMENT OF CASH, COUNTRY BANKS. 
(First 14 months.) 


Cash on hand (Aug. 9, 1913) e and legal tender $250, 702, 980 


Cash available by discount of commerce paper (one- 
CRUE Ta ln) ee 37, 299, 236 
288, 002, 216 

Cash required for stock subscription to Federal reserve 
en CRSA rae E heed pestis ae Be Stee Ea 29, 397. 710 
133, 100, 485 


r ᷣͤ 0 . ͤ . ͤ es FEc2 
158. 940, 22 * 


288, 002, 216 


One-third basis: Between 14 and 36 months, amount reserve 8 


additional, or $99,832,114, must be kept either in Federal reserve 
$140 755. ae ba own vaults, making the total deficit after 36 months 


One-half basis: Should the banks discount to the extent of one-half 
of the available fund in the Federal reserve banks (i. e., Aw stock 
and United States funds) this deficit will be reduced b e difference 
between $37,299,236 (one-third basis) pad 1 948,855 Dns halt basis), 
or $18,649,619, leaving a deficit of $122,074.330. 

Two-thirds basis: If the banks 3 t the extent of two-thirds of 
the fund in the Federal reserve banks, the deficit will be reduced by the 
difference between $37.299.236 (one-third basis) and $74.598.472 5 — 
thirds basis), or $37,299,236, leaving a deficit of $103,424,713. 

Three hundred and fifteen reserve city banks. 


RESERVES, 
18 per cent of demand liabilities ( BE .821,413,780.14)_ $327, 911. 480. 43 
5 per cent of time deposits ($60, 520.52 sie 8, 011, 676. 03 


830, 866, 156. 46 


6/18=—=$110, 288, 719 
6/18—= 110, 288, 719 


A 11 144. 359 
6/18=— 110, 288, 719 
6/18=— 110, 288, 719 


12/18 220, 577, 438 


Total 
Cash in the banks’ own vaults: 
First 14 months 
Between 14 and 36 months 
Cash in the Federal reserve bank: 


Between 14 and 36 months 
After 36 months. 
9 own vault or Federal reserve bank 
Ar enn. 
Optional, in own vault, in Federal reserve bank, 
roar city bank, or in central reserve city 


First 14 months — — 2718 165, 433, 078 
Between 14 and 86 months 67/18 110, 288, 719 
PROBABLE RHADJUSTMENT OF CASH. 
(First 14 months.) 
Cash on hand (Aug. 9, 1913), specie and legal tender $240, 947, 005 
Cash ‘available by discoun' E ot cominercial paper (one- : 
third basis) 


TTT... NGS SR Bente i cie ESS 17, 632, 366 

258, 579, 371 

Cash required for stock subscription to Federal reserve 13: S07, 000 

Cash reserve ve required in own vault ‘(six-elghteenths)--_- 110, 288, 719 
Cash reserve required In Federal reserve banks (three- 

elghteenths)) . — GS ES BOO 

6 go 7 Sa sae eS EROS Ne 79, 249, 194 

258, 579, 371 


One-third basis: Between 14 and 36 months, amount of reserve re- 
red in Federal reserve banks is increased three-eighteenths, or $55,- 
44.359, leaving still a pee of $24,104,835, and after 36 months an 
additional six-elghteenths, or $110,288,719, must be kept elther in banks’ 
own vaults or in Federal reserve banks, causing a deficit of $86,183,884. 

One-half basis: Should the banks discount to the extent of one-half of 
the wag fund in the Federal reserve banks, this deficit will be re- 
duced by the difference between $17,632,366 one-third basis) and $26,- 
448, 5495 or $8,816,183, leaving a deficit of 877.367.701. 

Two-thirds basis: If the banks 1 to the extent of two-thirds of 
the funds in the Federal reserve s, the deficit will be reduced by 
the difference between $17,632,366 1 8 8 basis) and 835,264, 732, or 
$17,632,366, leaving a deficit of $59,735,355. 

Fifty-two central reserve city banks, 
RESERVES. 


18 per cent of demand liabilities ($1,605,579,970.29)_ $280, 004, 394. 65 
5 per cent of time deposits ($13, 783.8 310,68) 22ers 687, 165. 53 
289, 692, 160. 18 


6/18=$96, 564, 053 
6/18.— 96, 564, 053 


3718 48, 282, 027 
6/18= 96, 564, 053 
6/18= 96, 564, 053 


Total 
Cash in the banks’ own vaults 
First 14 months 
Between 14 and 36 months 


Between 14 and 36 months 
After 36 months EAEE 
e 2 vault or Federal reserve bank: 
First 14 oe EE ER SIE an 3 846, ge 
Between 14 1 — 36 months — 6/18 96, 564, 
After 36 mon 12718193. 128, 107 


1 The above table does not include cash from possible rediscounts of 
reserve put in Federal reserve banks, 


PROBABLE READJUSTMENT OF CASH, 
(First 14 months.) 
Cash on hand (Aug. 9, 1913) specie and legal tender $407, 519, 389 


j E E en RES eee a TL 12, 885, 190 
420, 404, 579 
O = —— 
Cash required for stock subscription in Federal reserve 
ly ee FN Te TLE TED ILE EE Oe P IDF BLE 10, 155, 572 
Cash reserve required in own vaults (six-eighteenths)..._ 96, 564, 053 
Cash reserve required in Federal reserve banks (three- 
CLONAL NDI PRR aa a pS RL RSE E Lp gre 48, 282, 026 
Cash reserve required in own vault or Federal reserve 
banks (nine-eighteenths)) 22 144, 846, 080 
Str! T ANALY BY a RCE 120, 556, 848 


420, 404, 579 

Although the percentages of cash reserve required In the banks’ own 
vaults and in the Federal reserve banks change after 14 months and 
after 36 months, inasmuch as at all times the full reserve requirement 
must be elther in the banks’ own vaults or in the Federal reserve banks, 
the surplus cash remains the same. 

One-half basis: Should the banks discount to the extent of one-half 
of the available fund in the Federal reserve banks, this surplus would 
be increased by the diference between $12,885,190 (one-third basis) 
712050 er (one-half basis), or $6,442,597, making a surplus of 

Two-thirds basis: If the banks discount to the extent of two-thirds 
of the funds in the Federal reserve banks, the surplus will be increased 
by the difference between $12,885,190 (one-third basis) and 825.770.380 
(two-thirds basis), or $12,885,190, making a surplus of $133,442,038. 

In addition to the paid-up capital of the Federal reserve banks 

$53,450,382) and the deposit of Government funds ($150,000,000), the 
ederal reserve banks will have available for discount purposes the 
1 aie by them as reserves of the member banks to within 334 per 
cent, viz: 
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Reserves deposited—Available for loans to member banks. 
FIRST 14 MONTHS, 


Amount of reserve deposited with Federal reserye banks 
first 14 months: 


FIC ee ak Roe A Pie a SP CCE N Bibb a 55, 144, 359 
Central reserve city banks (three-eighteenths of re- 

qu yf Poet eo ea EL, SW Bie ME ET SS BS SEE 48, 282, 027 

/ A 169, 981, 128 


If one-third of this fund is used fors rediscounting paroent, the 
additional cash would amount to $56,660,876; if one-half is used, 
$84,940,564; and if two-thirds, $113,3820,752, 
RETWEEN 14 AND 36 MONTHS. 
Amount of reserves deposited with Federal reserve banks 
14 to 36 months: 
Country banks (five-twelfths of reserve requirement) — $166, 386, 855 
Reserve city banks (six-eighteenths of reserve re- 


pate nts Ge eae. SEA ea 110, 288, 719 
Central reserve city banks (six-eighteenths of reserve 

requirement) ~.--~- KK 96, 564, 053 

PTT AAA ( T A 373. 239. 627 


Additional available cash as follows: One-third basis, 8124413, 209; 
one-half basis, $186,619,814 ; and two-thirds basis, $248,826,418. 


AFTER 36 MONTHS, 


Country banks (five-twelfths of reserve requirement $166, 386, 855 
Reserve city banks (six-eighteenths of reserve require- 

be Raab CEE DE TEES ee LS eRe 110, 288, 715 
Central reserve city banks (six-eighteenths of reserve 

Pan gS De NORE a Eni E Ps SRO oper eS OE OS 96, 564, 053 


373, 239, 627 
Additional available cash as follows: One-third basis, $124,413,209; 
one-half basis, $186,619,814 ; and two-thirds basis, $248,826,418. 


SUMMARY. 
Condition of all national banks with respect to cash after probable redistribution under Federal reserve act. 
FIRST 14 MONTHS. 
[This table does not Include cash obtained from rediscounting reserve money in Federal reserve banks.] 


COUN PANNE e yy y pivotehnasspacess 
Reserve city banks 4 
Central reserve city banks 


144, 661, 683 


When one-third of Federal | When one-half of Federal | When two-thirds of Federal 


reserve bank funds are reserve bank funds are reserve bank funds are 
ted. counted. 


96, 881, 560 |. 
133, 442, 038 


113.320, 75222 U 


144,661,883 | 159,920,463 | 159,920,463 | 175,179,239 | 175,179,239 


103, 770,048 |.............. 137, 678,27 444 171, 586, 600 ` 
124, 413, 209 186,619, 814 248,826,418 |. 


228, 183, 257 324, 208, 061 


420, 413,058 


AFTER 36 MONTHS, 


NEY HONE re awe sagcethpnper A SENN EES ATARA E DARE aa 
Reserve city banks 55 ae 

Central reserve city banks 

Deficit of all banks, to balance. 


‘Additional 
iscount! 


Total surplus............+. 77 . J ͤ AREPA P 


„ $140, 723, 949 


$103, 424, 711 
59, 735, 345 


124, 413, 209 . 


219, 103, 400 
248, 826, 418 


Total deficit or lus for system where cash is obtained from rediscounting reserves 
as well as capital and United Rates 


8114.177228 surplus is on 


States funds and of reserves. 
These figures 


above relate only to the national banks. The State 


d g , United funds, and reserves. 
$219,108,400 surplus is on theory of discounting two-thirds of capital, United States funds, and reserves. 
All the capital could be loaned out, but only two-thirds of United 


banks and trust companies must be provided with reserve money in 
suficient quantity to enable them to enter the system without con- 
tracting loans. 
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Memorandum prepared by Robert L. Owen, showing amount of reserve money available by statement of Aug. 9, 1913. 


National banks... 
banks 


$533, 364, 588. 29 | 1 $899, 169, 374. 00 


7,488 | $6,563,325, 480. 70 Aug. 9,1913 
14,011 | 2.444, 100. S8. 73 630, 910, 746. 06 * 246, 247,125.00 | June 4, 1913 
1,515 | 2 600,505, 985.19 | 970, 855, 018.71 Do. 


} National banks have also, not included in these figures, $42,637,771 national-bank notes and $3,650,042.38 minor coins; total, $46,287,813.38, which can not be counted as 


reserves under present laws. 
2 eee savings deposits; time deposits not given. 
Includes $35,521,522 national-bank notes and minor coins. 
Includes $26,732,928 national-bank notes and minor coins. 


Total reserve money, 246 + 288531 — 62—459 millions. 


Stites. banks oc es $2,444, at 12% —$292 
636, at 5%= 31 

— Total, $323 
Trust companles 2,600, at 18% 468 
970, at 5%— 48 

— Total, 516 

al requirements 220-3 3k . 839 


ATENI TERENO Caen oe nr a aes N, 


Gronn ee ee ee ee 378 

Credit cash from rediscounts, one-half $279, on deposit Federal re- 
serve hanks: ($2724 IOT) xe... 9 
TOEA NOE OOO a a gat era 


The capital stock of State banks and trust companies, excludin: 
savings banks, equals $459,000,000 with a surplus fund of $271,000,000, 
making a total of $730,000,000, which upon a 6 per cent basis would 
give an addition to the capital stock of the Federal reserve banks, if 
he State banks and trust companies entered it, of $43,000,000, which, 
if one-half were 7 in cash, would add to the initial capital stock 
in cash $21,000,000 aboye the capital stock heretofore considered, and 
would therefore add a further deficit of $21,000,000 to the total net 
deficit of $239,000,000, making a total deficit of $260,000,000, as far 
as the State banks and trust companies are concerned. 

It is insisted, however, that this contingency is not likely to ari 
as many of the small State banks will not enter the system, and 
it did arise, it could be taken care of— 

First, by discounting of the funds of the Federal reserve banks. 

Second, by an additional deposit of United States funds above the 
$150.000,000 heretofore estimated. 

Third, or finally, by the issuance of Federal reserve notes, which 
should be counted as reserves for member banks, if the Federal re- 
serve board find it necessary. 

Moreover, it migos further be provided for by the national- 
bank notes available for reserve money, since they are based on Gov- 
ernment bonds and are already used by State banks under the present 
State laws as reserves. This contingency has been provides for pr a 

roposed amendment giving the Federal reserve board (p. 38, line na} 

e right to authorize the use as reserves of member banks Fede 
reserve notes or bank notes based on United States bonds. 

Mr. OWEN. ‘These tables show, from a careful calculation 
of the cash on hand in reserve money, and the readjustment 
that would take place of the national banking system, that if 
the United States put in $200,000,000 of its current funds in 
cash, in addition to the cash which the banks have, and the 
banks should avail themselves of the right to discount one- 
third of the resources which the Federal reserve banks have, 
there would be only $18,000,000 of margin. If they should dis- 
count one-half of the resources which the Federal reserve banks 
have, it would leave a margin of only $114,000,000 of cash for 
the 7,500 banks, or $15,000 apiece. If the Federal reserve system 
should have the adherence of the State banks, and they should 
put in their proportionate part of the capital, and if they should 
discount one-half of the funds they contributed as capital and 
as reserve, there would then be a net deficit of cash because of 
the adherence of these State banks of $239,000.000. So with a 
deficit of $239,000,000 and with a possible surplus of $114,- 
000,000, there is still a deficit of over $100.000,000. We are com- 
pelled, therefore, to have the right of rediscount, and we are 
compelled to do more than that—we are compelled to have the 
right to allow the Federal reserve board to the extent n ry 
to permit the banks to use national-bank notes and Federal 
reserve notes as member-bank reserves, 

These notes are the best notes in the world. The Bank of 
England issues its notes in part against Government obliga- 
tions, The Bank of France does likewise; the Bank of Germany 
does likewise. All the banks of Europe in part issue their notes 
against the Government debts, but these national-bank notes 
not only have dollar for dollar of Government obligations behind 
them, but they have, in addition, the assets of the national 
banks, and those assets amount to $10,600.000,000 against an 
issue, in round numbers, of $747,000,000. It is true, however, 
that each bank stands for its own particular notes. 

Take a single bank that has a million dollars of capital and 
probably $10,000,000 of resources. Such a bank would have a 
possible note issue of a million dollars, secured by a million dol- 
lars in bonds; but behind those notes, in addition to the million 
dollars in bonds, stands $10,000,000 in securities, the property of 
the national bank issuing those notes, and, moreover, a double 


Own vaul 
In Federal reserve banks 


liability of stockholders of a like amount. 


Therefore we have 
many times over the values of these notes as security behind 
these notes, while the notes of other countries are content to 


have much less security. There are no better notes in the world 
than these notes. The Federal reserve notes are much stronger 
than the national-bank notes. There is, therefore, no reason 
why they should not be used as reserves. They are redeemable 
in gold; they are to be kept at par with gold by the Government 
of the United States; they are to be kept at par with gold by the 
banks, which are abundantly able to keep them at par with goid. 

We should not have any misapprehension in regard to the 
difficulty of getting gold. We can get gold whenever we want 
it and in whatever quantity we want it by paying the interest 
rate necessary to hire its use. That is all there is about gold. 
You can buy the use of gold whenever you want it. That is 
what London does. When the Bank of England raises the rate 
and attracts gold from all the countries of the world which have 
gold to loan, because gold seeks the point of safety where it has 
the best interest-earning power, just as in the panic of 1907 we 
attracted from Europe all the gold that was necessary by pay- 
ing the price that was necessary. We got it, and we can get it 
again. We will never again have such a need for gold in this 
country; but, as has been well pointed out, there is no country 
in the world that has such a volume of gold as we have. We 
have the greatest supply of gold in the world. We have the most 
productive country in the world. We have been attracting gold 
for the last few years at the rate of from $100,000,000 to 
$200,000,000 per annum. 

Our gold certificates measure the constant growth of gold in 
this country. Our gold supply now amounts to over $1,100,- 
000,000 in trust funds, also an adcitional $150,000,000 in the gold 
reserve, besides the very large volume of gold in the banks of 
the country. The national banks have about $600.000,000 in 
gold, and the State banks have about $295,000,000 in gold. 
There is also a large quantity of gold in the pockets of our 
people. So we need have no apprehension of getting gold. 

The panic of 1907 caused such a shocking change in values 
that I thought it proper some days ago to put in the Recorp a 
table showing the gigantic fluctuation of prices during that 
panic year, as well as greater fluctuations between 1900 and 
1908. (See table following.) I want to call the attention of the 
Senate to a few of these tremendous changes in stocks; not the 
stocks of little, inconsequential companies, but the stocks of 
such companies as Amalgamated Copper, with $153,000,000 of 
capital, where the fluctuations ran from $130 to 833 in 12 
months, What a commercial catastrophe that was! A fluctuation 
from $33 to $130, measuring the high point by the low point, is 
a fluctuation of over 300 per cent. The American Beet Sugar 
Co., with $15,000,000 capital, fluctuated from $36 to $7. The low 
price as compared with the high price was less than one-fifth— 
a tremendous fluctuation. Take the American Ice Securities Co., 
with a capital of $19,000,000 ; it fluctuated from $94 to $8 a share. 

Is it any wonder that the gentlemen who accumulated cash 
and cash credits and broke that market enriched themselves? 
The investigation. has not been made, but it ought to have been 
made, and it ought to be made yet, to ascertain who it was that 
sold stocks and bonds in advance of that panic, and then, when 
that panic broke those stocks to the low point, invested their 
funds and multiplied their fortunes. The American public 
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would have an illuminating history if those disclosures should 
be made. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph Co., with $131,000,000 
capital, broke from $186 to $88; the Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co., 
with $152,000,000 capital, broke from $125 to $55; the Erie 
Railroad, with $112,000,000 capital, broke from $52 to $10; 
Great Northern broke from $348 to $107; the New York Central, 
with $178,000,000 capital, broke from $174 to $89; the Union 


Pacific, with $195,000,000 capital, broke from $195 to $44; 
Westinghouse E. & M., with a capital of $29,000,000, broke 
from $233 to $32. I ask that the table on page 6760 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record and the additional table I have here 
be printed in the Recorp without reading. 


Fluctuation of principal stocks during 1907. 


Name. Capital. 


- Amalgama mated Cop- 


E 
Great Northern... 
New York Cen- 
S 178, 292, 100 
10. Scuthern N 119, 900, 000 
11. Tennessee Cop 5,000, 
12. vie Pee. 4 


Volume of sales ſor 
the week, in num- 
berof shares 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and that order is made. 
The tables referred to are as follows: 
Value of stock, 
Range of 
prices. 


Aug. 10. | Sept.7. | Oct. 5. | Nov. 9. 


$10 803 851 $63 827 to $4 
744 715 48 48] | 130 to 33 
11 12 8} 10 | 36t0 7 
KERT 11} 163 94 to 8 

Abe Eh Mok liek ret Neen eared lives 90 103. | 186 to 88 
80 125 to 55 

17; 16} | 52to 10 

113 1194 | 248 to 107 

98 984} |174to 89 

128 40 | 42to 10 

2 BEA EA sek 


Ranges since 1900 will be found in the New zort 3 Weekly 
National Quotation Review, page 13. of October 21, 1 21, 1907 


Adams Express. . 
‘Allis-Chalmers C0 
A ated Copper 
American Beet Su, 
American Cotton 
American Express 
American Grass Twine. .... 


American Steel Foundries. ... 

American Woolen Co 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe... 
Baltimore & 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Denver & Rio Grande 
Duluth, South Shore * Atlantic. 
General Electr... 
Great Northern preferred... 

Towa Cont 


2 
American Snuff (oo à 3 
7 


Lake Erie & Western. 
Manhattan B 


New York, Chic: 
New York Cen 
Norfolk & W estern.. 


Sessg Be 


Onterts Minin, 


Le 


3 
a 
O 
2 
8. 
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United Railwa 
United States Cast Iron.. 
United States Express. 
United States 8 
United States Steel. 


Here these values are shown to fluctuate from the low to the high 
not by ordinary percentages—5 per cent, 10 per cent, or 20 per cent— 
but by 100 per cent, by ek r cent, by 1,000 per cent, 

ers 


And yet these gam a howl of lamentation if anybody pro- 
poses to make stable theee yalues, and appeal to high heaven in —— 
name of the widows and orphans whose last dollar is invested in these 


precious securities. 


Mr. OWEN. Mr, President, I did not intend to detain the 
Senate. I thought it was only proper to call attention again to 
the figures in this case, to the facts which have been verified 
by the Treasury Department at my instance, with regard to 
these reserves, showing that we have provided in this bill for 
a larger requirement of reserves than the banks have hereto- 
fore carried, because the reserves beretofore have been fictitious 
and now we are making them real. We will end the pyramid- 
ing of reserves in this bill, and, under the honest reserve re- 
quirements of this bill placed upon as high a basis as we can, 
with the money we actually have in order to make the con- 
striction of credits unnecessary. We have thus drawn as 
conservative a bill as we could draw, and we have safeguarded 
it as far as we could by authorizing the Federal reserve board 
to permit to the extent necessary the use of these notes as 
reserves, but only to the extent necessary. 

Mr. MARTINE of New Jersey. Mr. President, through the 
courtesy of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS] I 
am permitted to trench upon his time for a few moments to 
present a matter which I feel is of the utmost necessity and 
vital importance at this time. 

I want to say, Mr. President, that I have the highest regard 
for the senior Senator from New York [Mr. Roor]; in fact, 
the whole Senate shares in such esteem and regard. I have no 
desire to pose in the rôle of a financier, but as a layman I 
appreciate that the Senator’s speech in this body a day or two 
ago wis a very severe, and, I insist, an unjustifiable criticism of 
the bill and of the Democratic majority. The Senator knows 
in reason that this bill is sure to pass; hence his outcry is cal- 
culated to prejudice the sentiments of the country against our 
party and to create alarm among the people on the subject which 
we are to-day discussing. 

I hold in my hand two newspapers, most conservative and 
reliable journals, published in the city of New York, the Sen- 
ator's home. They are deemed authority on matters of finance 
and commerce. There are two editorial articles, one in the 
Journal of Commerce and the other in the Evening Post, 
which, I feel, are a complete answer to and an utter refutation 
of the Senator’s charge and his cry of alarm and undue infla- 
tion. Each of them is about a column in length. I shall not 
ask the Senate to listen to them at this time; but I ask, with 
the consent of the Senate, that they may be printed in the 
Rercord as a part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there any objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 
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The matter referred to is as follows: 


[Editorial from the New York Journal of Commerce and Commercial 
Bulletin, Tuesday, Dec. 16, 1913.1 
WOULD RESERVE BANKS INFLATE THE CURRENCY? 


circulating notes would consist of “notes and bills accepted for is- 
count” by the reserve banks, as defined in the section relating to that 
subject. These are “not drafts, and bills of exchange issued or 


g 

define the character of the paper thus eligible for discount.” 

rfectly proper provision; but following it is an unnecessary and ob- 
Jectional:le declaration that it shall not be construed to prohibit the 
use of paper “secured by staple agricultural products or other S, 
wares, or merchandise from being eligible for such discount,” which is 
apparently intended to make warehouse receipts eligible at the discre- 
tlon of the reserve board, That is objectionabte as a matter of ordinary 
discount, but such security should not in any case be permissible for 
circulating notes. Another objectionable provision is that which makes 
the redemption reserve against the bank notes Fold “or lawful money. 
“ Greenbacks,” being themselves credit notes of the Government, should 
not be included, though their present fixed limit and their use in gen- 
eral reserves against deposits and in circulation would make them safe 
enough in ordinary times. There is plenty of gold, and what ought to 
be done is to withdraw these Government notes altogether. 

Senator Roor's declamation of danger also rested largely upon the 
character of the proposed circulating notes as nominally “ obligations 
of the United States.” He assumed that there would be virtually un- 
restricted inflation, the “ only limit“ being the need of the 83} per cent 
reserve against the note issues. His entire contention was based upon 
the assumption that whatever could be done in the way of inflating the 
currency would be done, or at least was Hable to be done, with the con- 
currence of the reserve banks and of the reserve board; that the dis- 
cretion of both would be exercised, or at least might be exercised, in a 
crazy way to do as much harm as possible, as if there could be a sys- 
tem whieh worked mechanically and automatically without the exercise 
of discretion or judgment. He ignored all the safeguards provided for 
in the bill. 

The notes would be actually issued only b, 
the prescribed securities offered by them and accepted by the reserve 
board, though they would be supplied or “advanced” to them by the 
reserve board on their application. Is it to be assumed that their di- 
rectors would apply for circulating notes not needed, on securities not 
proper for the purpose, and that the board would approve the securities 
and advance the notes for the very purpose of inflating the cur- 
rency? Not only would the banks have to deposit approved securities 
to the full amount of the notes applied for, but they would have to 
maintain a reserve for their redemption in “gold or lawful money“ 
equal to 334 per cent of the amount put in circulation, and each would 
have to redeem its own notes on demand and send home for redemp- 
tion those of the other banks which might come to them. Besides this, 
the Goverment would be bound to redeem such as were sent to the 
Treasury for the purpose in gold coin alone from a fund which the re- 
serve banks would be required to supply. 

This ery of alarm has so little foundation in fact or reason that it 
raises the suspicion that it can not be made in entire faith and 
sincerity, or else that the Senator from New York, who has a deserved 
. for ability, has not the mastery of the subject which he 
thinks that he has suddenly acquired. Nothing could bring about the 
disastrous results which he professes to apprehend, but a deliberate 
purpose on the part of the reserve banks, presumably under the direc- 
tion of capable banking and business men, and of the Federal reserve 
board, to use the power and discretion vested in them to wreck the 
system which they were charged with administering and bring ruin to 
the country. Does Senator Roor believe Se so preposterous? He 
would render a much greater public service, i 
which he is qualified, by a discriminating analysis of the merits and 
defects of the pending measure, with a view to aiding in its improve- 
ment, and leave visions of the next presidential campaign and the 
triumph of his own party to the future and the issues it may bring 
forth. 


the reserve banks upon 


indeed it is one for 


{Editorial from the New York Evening Post, Monday, Dec. 15, 1913.] 
SENATOR ROOT ON THE BANKING BILL. 


The speech of Mr. Roor in the Senate on the banking and currency 
bill has been read by most people, we imagine, with a feeling of per- 

lexity. This bill has been before the public nearly six months. It has 

en under fire of the national bankers’ convention, has been exam- 
ined by numerous financial organizations, has been publicly discussed by 
antiadministration Congressmen, including some who had a hand in 
framing the Aldrich bill, and has been made the subject of exhaustive 
revision and amendment in the report of the Republican members of the 
Senate Banking Committee. But the singular fact is that none of these 
careful, experienced, and more or less hostile critics have included in 
their objections to the measure the objection set forth in his three-hour 
opasci of Saturday by Senator RooT—that the currency 1 of 
the bill are in effect identical with those of the Bryan platform of 1896. 
that the note circulation would always expand indefinitely, and would 
never be reduced, and that the consequent N inevitable inflation 
would be so prodigious as to wreck both public and private credit, 


We say that the lateness of this discovery of what, if the facts are 
as Senator Roor alleges, not only supersedes every other objection to 
the banking bill but must have been patent from the first in its provi- 
sions, is singular. But that is no reason for dismissing it from consider- 
ation. The Evening Post has insisted from the start that the highest 

ublic interest would be served by the urging of every rational objection 
o the House bill. We have ourselves devoted considerable space to 
pointing out with emphasis what we believed to be the faults and dangers 
which it was necessary to remove before the bill could be safely trusted 
on the statute books. If Senator Roor's contentions are well grounded 
there would be general agreement that the bill ought to bè rejected. 

Let us examine these contentions. First, Mr. Roor informs us, there 
is no limit placed by the law on the issues of notes to regional central 
banks, secured by an equivalent amount in high-grade commercial paper 
pledged against them, and by a 333 per cent reserve in gold. Second, 
he tells us that the bill makes no provision to compel retirement of any 
notes from circulation. Therefore the sure result must be that our 
trade would absorb” of the new notes the maximum which the re- 

uired reserves permit“; that a period of wild inflation would ensue; 

that our gold, as always, would “ leave the country in which the amount 
of currency exceeds the legitimate demands of business“; and that then 
the whole structure would come down. The two questions which arise 
are, whether the facts as thus stated are accurate and whether the 
deductions are correct. 

No arbitrary maximum is fixed In the bill for the amount of notes to 
be at any time is Noel a tama this is as true of the Republican report 
from the Senate Banking Committee as it is of the House bill. But 
that the notes, as Mr. Roor declares, are “ not a currency for which the 
bill contains any provisions compelling reduction” is quite untrue. The 
moment any notes of one regional bank are received on deposit by an- 
other they must, under heavy penalty, be sent back to the bank of issue 
for redemption. This clause, entirely ignored by Mr. Roor, has at- 
tracted the close attention and warm commendation of every conserva- 
tive critic except the Senator. 

Thus for the facts. When one examines the inferences drawn from 
them, he is likely to be perplexed as to what the Senator has in mind 
when he says that the country “ will absorb the maximum ” of note issues 
“which the required reserves permit.” We can understand this state- 
ment only if it means that as much of the currency would be absorbed 
as the regional banks could conveniently provide a 88% per cent gold 
reserve for. Mr. ROOT appears to think that no limit could exist to the 
fold 1 available for that purpose. If this were so, the recent well- 

nown difficulties of the European central banks in obtaining gold 
reserves on which to build up an increased note circulation of their own 
would be, indeed, mysterious. 

The Senator further warns us of the outflow of gold from the United 
States, which would ensue whenever an inflation process should be 
under way. That sequel would be altogether probable; and with what 
result? The gold exported would be taken from the regional bank 
reserves ; but when the ratio of such a bank's reserve to its outstanding 
circulation falls below 333 per cent, no recourse would remain for the 
bank but to reduce its notes. We have failed to find in the reports of Sen- 
ator Roor’s speech of Saturday the slightest recognition of this inevitable 
and automat: 5 Yet it is the process which, with the raising 
of the official discount rate that naturally accompanies it, is the his- 
toric cornerstone of the regulation of note issues, markets, and foreign 
exchanges by the central banks of Europe. 

It is far from our purpose to discountenance any sober warning of 

ssible dangers in the operation of this bill. We particularly welcome 

nator Roovr’s revival of the 5 5 whether the bill ought not to 
adopt the Aldrich plan of an arbitrary maximum of untaxed outstand- 
ing notes with a progressively rising tax on issues in excess of it. 
But we repeat what we have said before, that extravagant misstatement 
in regard to provisions of the pending bill will do far more harm than 
good. That the present bill requires 50 per cent more deposit of com- 
mercial pees as collateral for the notes than the Aldrich bill required; 
that it does not, like that bill, provide that the notes ‘shall be recelved 
for all salaries and other debts and demands owing by the United 
States,” outside of specific gold obligations, and that its authors re- 
jected from the start the Aldrich bill’s proposal for the use of the notes 
as part of an individual bank’s reserve, hese facts have escaped Mr. 
Roor’s consideration; even though, if our recollection serves us, he 
himself fayored the enactment of the Aldrich bill. 


Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I wish it were possible for the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Owrn] to discuss in an im- 
personal way the great economic question which is now before 
the Senate, He takes occasion from time to time to refer to the 
framers of the bill which was presented by the Monetary Com- 
mission, known as the Aldrich bill. I have not hesitated to 
say, and I say now, that in my judgment there was more 
merit in that proposition than in any proposition which is now 
pending before the Senate. An honest effort was made to leave 
the management of the system that would have been inaugu- 
rated if the bill had been passed in the hands of those who were 
competent to manage banking affairs, under the supervision of 
the Government. It is possible that we failed to accomplish 
that, but that was the attempt, and any language to try to 
change that is entirely unjustified. 

I have not taken the time of my colleagues on the Committee 
on Banking and Currency or the time of the Senate to discuss 
that proposition, although I did introduce the bill at the be- 
ginning of this session, becuse I thought it would be well to 
have its provisions before the Senate, hoping that possibly 
there would be something in it which would attract the Senate’s 
attention. It turned out that there was reason in that position, 
because very much of the House bill as it came to the Senate 
was taken bodily from the report of the Monetary Commission. 
I knew perfectly well, however, that it would be futile to at- 
tempt to pass that bill through the Senate or through this Con- 
gress, and therefore I have not attempted to bring it to the front, 
either in debate or in the committee. 

I think, however, that the Senator from Oklahoma ought not 
to hold that up as a bugaboo to drive away Senators on this 
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side from the support of this legislation. Those who have 
made the most violent attacks—if I may use that expression— 
on the preposition whieh the Senator from Oklahoma is father- 
ing are those who never advocated and never have been willing 
to support the report of the Monetary Commission. It is unfair 
to them, unfair fo the report of the commission, and unfair to 
the Senate to take the time of the Senate to try to indicate that 
they are the same men who drew and supported the report of 
the Monetary Commission. 

There are several phases of the pending legislation which will 
be adopted when we come to a vote with whieh I am not in 
sympathy. I do not believe in redeeming in “lawful money.” 
I do not believe the notes of these banks should be used as re- 
serves. I do not believe the Government should issue these 
notes or that there is any necessity for it. I do not believe in 
guaranteeing bank deposits. 

There are two or three other very important propositions in 
this legislation to which 1 am opposed, and in opposing which 
I am sustained by my colleagues on this side of the Chamber 
on the Banking and Currency Committee, with one exception, 
and that is in the guaranteeing of bank deposits. It is that 
proposition which I wish to discuss to-night, because I feel 
very strongly upon it. If I did not feel as I do, I should not 
oppose my colleagues. I feel very strongly that it is a publie 
poliey whieh should not be undertaken, and I wish to put my 
views before the Senate so that they may, at least, be matters 
of record, because when this measure comes up for a final vote 
I hope to be able to sustain it. 

I am particularly sorry that I ean not agree with the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Bristow], who spoke to-day with all the 
earnestness of which he ts capable, and with all the intelligence 
he has, in favor of guaranteeing deposits. I have a genuine 
regard for his judgment and opinions. Working with men as! 
I have worked with my colleagues on the Banking and Currency 
Committee for two or three months, one can not help having 
genuine regard for their patriotism, for their intelligence, and 
for their industry. Therefore I regret all the more that I am 
put in the position of opposing them on this important question. 

On the 5th of December in some general comments which I 
made on the pending legislation I referred to guaranteeing 
bank deposits In using the following language: 

The fund which will be provided in this case, whatever may be the 
reguiations or arrangements made by the reserve board, is to apply to 
Insuring the deposits in all member banks. Fundamentally at is 
wrong, and can not be made right by any course of reasoning. To 
take from a fund provided in this way moneys which really should 
go to the Government and Insure all classes of ts in all kinds 


of banks is simply saying to the average depositor, “ Place your money 
where you can get the largest return on it and we will see that you 


make no loss.” 
inst the folly of the unwise. It is 


It is legislating and providing a 
placing æ premium on careless and unskillful banking ph etl veges hoe 


the withdrawal of funds from eM are where 
unreasonable rates of inferest will not be paid and transferring them 
to banks which will pay higher rates of interest than conservative 


rosperous, 
fferentiate 


I now wish to take advantage of the notice which I then gave 
to further discuss this proposition. It has been stated, and I 
think with truth, that some banks are in favor of this proposi- 
tion and that all of the people are In favor of it. I doubt the 
correctness of the latter part of this statement, because I be- 
lieve some people have really thought about it and have reached 
the conclusion that, however much it might benefit them per- 
sonally, a policy which is fundamentally wrong should not 
be undertaken. I further believe that if this question were care- 
fully considered a great majority of the people would be 
against it, as they were in 1908, when the question was debated 
in the campaign of that year. It is one of the most taking and 
plausible of the many nostrums which are being dealt out to the 
public because their proposers believe they will be popular. 

One of the reasons which has been assigned for guaranteeing 
bank deposits is that it will prevent panics, as people would 
feel secure and would therefore leave their deposits in the 
banks. I doubt if even this argument will stand the test of 
analysis, for having seen panicky people in times of great 
financial disturbance, I am convinced that nothing will prevent 
a frightened depositor from taking advantage of his legal right 
to withdraw his deposit from a bank. They do not always do 
this entirely because they fear the safety of the bank, but per- 
haps to a great extent because they fear they may want to use 
their money and can not get it when the necessity arises. For 
example: Experience shows that large numbers of people of 
cemparatively small means take advantage of financial depres- 
sions to make investments in seeurities which at such times 
are selling on a low level. Stock and bond brokers would be 


united in their testimony as to the correctness of this statement, 


* 
and in such cases at such times, very largely at least, the pur- 
chaser pays for his purchase with ensh instead of using a check; 
and on inquiry it is found that frequently he withdrew the cash 
some time before he wished to use it, depositing it in a safety- 
deposit vault, so that he might certainly have the funds at hand 
in case he wished to use them for such a purpose. Then, again, 
there are instances, some of which developed during the 1007 
panic, where corporations having considerable pay rolls with- 
drew and kept on hand all the time two weeks’ pay roll, instead 
of withdrawing their pay roll at the end of each week, as they 
would normally have done. This, of course, in cases where the 
law or custom requires that employees shall be paid weekly, 
and there are other prudent reasons, all of which add to the dis- 
turbing conditions, which might be found for the withdrawal 
of money from banks in times of unusual stress. For instance: 
An examination of conditions which existed in the panic of 
1891, 1892, and 1898 shows that people did not hoard greenbacks 
or silver certificates or national-bank notes to any considerable 
extent; although, substantially speaking, even at that time 
these forms of cireulation had behind them the Government 
guaranty. But they did hoard gold and gold certificates, and in 
such a case as that a Government guaranty in any form wonld 
not have prevented people from drawing gold from the banks and 
hoarding it. We may not ever have to consider this phase of the 
question again, and yet I believe that the 1907 panic will 
demonstrate the fact that those who were drawing money out 
for hoarding purposes: did it because of their desire to use cir- 
eserse: rather than because they feared the solvency of the 
anks. 

The way to prevent a currency panic is to establish a proper 
currency system which will respond to business needs. This 
will allay the fear of depositors to such a degree that L believe 
we shall never have another currency panic. 

Depositors in a bank are among its creditors. As such are 
they any more entitled to have their deposits guaranteed than 
the individual who takes out a life insuranee policy is entitled 
to have his policy guaranteed, or the person who holds a fire 
insurance policy is entitled to have it guaranteed; or, in fact, 
should the same principle not apply to any creditor as well as 
to bank depositors? Ordinarily the depositor m a bank makes 
his deposit for one of several reasons, or many, or all of them 
combined. The money which he has on deposit may have been 
borrowed from the bank, a portion of the loan having been 
used in his business and the balance left to his credit. Is 
there any more reason why he should be guaranteed, or his de- 
posit guaranteed, than his note should be guaranteed to the 
bank which has made the loan? Indeed a combination of such 
deposits in the shape of bad notes may be the reason for the 
bank’s failure or getting into other trouble, and yet we guarantee 
the deposits, but give no consideration to the bank’s stockholders, 
who must lose their stock and as much more before the de- 
positors can lose a cent. In such a case the bank may have 


made the loan at a lower rate of interest on account of a por- 


tion of it being left on deposit, and quite likely it is paying 
interest to the depositor for a similar reason. I saw a state- 
ment bearing on this phase of the subject made some years ago 
by Mr. James B. Forgan, president of the First National Bank 
of Chicago, which is a great commercial institution and quite 
likely represents with some degree of accuracy commercial banks 
generally: 3 

The following figures recently taken from the books of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago show the relation exisfing between that bank 
and its customers in regard to thefr deposits and their loans. In round 
figures the bank has from Its customers a total of commercial and per- 
sonal deposits amounting to $38,000,000, and the tofal loaned to. cus- 
tomers who are also depositors amounts to $50,000,000, so that the 
bank's loans to its regular customers exceed their aggregate deposits by 
$12,000,000. These figures shox that a very large part of the banka 
deposits is based upen loans made to depositors. Ot the loans amount- 
ing to $50,000,000 about $10,000,000 could be made immediately avail- 
able for MHauſda an equal amount of deposits by rie tg returnin 
to the ne their own obligations as an offset to the amount o 
their credit. 


This means that one-fifth of the loan made to the customers 
of the bank, who are its depositors, has been left in the bank. 
Quite likely when these loans were made the arrangement was 
entered into to leave a portion of the loans on deposit, and it 
may be that on those balances interest is being paid. Ifa loan 
has not been made or interest is not being paid on the deposit, 
quite likely the depositor, in consideration for keeping his ac- 
count in the bank, is receiving other privileges, such as being 
furnished with foreign exchange or domestic exchange, or he 
may be having his checks collected without charge being made, 
and in many cases sueh collections are made at considerable ex- 
pense. In fact, in almost every instanee the depositor is re- 
ceiving some direct return as the result of an arrangement en- 
tered into with his bank. Therefore his deposit is a business 
risk similar to any other and it does not entitle him to a guar- 
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anty any more than would he be entitled to a similar guaranty 
in other business transactions in which he is engaged. 

It has been urged that deposits should be guaranteed to indi- 
viduals because the Government, States, counties, cities, and 
towns require security against the money which they deposit in 
national banks. It is true that the National Government has 
required security in the past and that some other political 
organizations follow a similar course, but I have never been a 
believer in that policy; and if the Government had during the 
last 25 years deposited its money in banks as has other depositors, 
receiving 2 per cent interest on the deposit, it would have 
amounted to about $50,000,000, and the possibility of loss would 
have been very slight, even if the department had not used any 
judgment whatever in selecting its depository, but had placed 
the money in banks without any discrimination. Even under 
those conditions the Government would not have lost 10 per 
cent of the amount of interest it would have received on account 
of its deposits; that is, if no judgment had been used in select- 
ing depositories, the Government would have received $45,000,000 
more than it could have lost. I do not think, however, that 
States or other public organizations ordinarily require security. 
Certainly that is not the practice in Massachusetts. 

The only instance I am familiar with in which a city or town 
has required security the bank was comparatively weak, but 
had received the deposit on account of its having been offered 
to public competition. In any case, however, if such public 
organizations do require security, they are in a somewhat differ- 
ent position from commercial depositors, because they seldom 
borrow from the bank as consideration of the deposit kept 
with it, and they haye no similar business reasons for making 
a deposit without security which exists in commercial affairs. 
Those who deposit money in national banks or other commercial 
banks do it for commercial purposes which have nothing what- 
ever to do with trust or savings deposits. Correctly speaking, 
savings deposits are those made by people of small means, very 
largely wage earners, who have not generally the knowledge or 
experience which justifies them in investing their own money, 
and frequently the amount they have to invest is so small that 
it must be combined with other similar amounts to make a total 
sufficient to invest in well known and established securities. It 
would certainly seem that there are ample reasons for differ- 
entiating between that kind of a deposit and the deposit of a 
man engaged in commerce who has borrowed of his bank and 
left part of his borrowing to his credit. It has been urged that 
if the deposits in some banks were guaranteed and in other 
banks they were not, that depositors would withdraw their 
money from the banks where they were not covered by a 
guaranty and deposit in such banks as are covered by such a 
guaranty. This, to some extent, would be done. Of course, 
this would be done even if the same rate of interest were paid 
by both banks, though financially competent people would hesi- 
tate about making such a change if they were satisfied that the 
officers of their depositing bank were suitable men. Banking 
more than any other business depends on confidence. Before 
opening a bank account the individual ordinarily does, and cer- 
tainly should, make every possible inquiry into the character 
and business methods of those who are to handle his money. 
He looks over the bank's statement to see if it indicates that 
the bank has been prosperous, and places his account in the 
bank which makes the best showing as the result of such in- 
vestigation, of course taking into consideration the possibility 
which he has to get accommodation whenever he may need it, 
which is ordinarily a definite arrangement entered into between 
the bank and the borrower. 

If any deposits should be guaranteed, they should be the 
sayings of the wage earner; after these, moneys held for the 
benefit of widows and orphans and other trusteeships, and, 
lastly, the deposits in commercial banks. In many sections of 
the country these deposits are indiscriminately mixed and 
loaned on exactly the same kind of securities, and banks believe 
it is necessary to do this in order to supply the needs of their 
communities. 

We have made no provision for savings deposits in the pend- 
ing bill, and I believe in not doing so, because, in my judgment, 
real savings deposits should be kept in another class of banks 
than commercial banks. There are hundreds of savings banks 
holding many hundreds of millions of deposits, especially in the 
eastern section of the country. These deposits would not be 
guaranteed under this law, and if a sayings bank happened to 
be located in a town where there was a national bank or a 
member bank having this guaranty, in time of trouble there 
would almost certainly be a run on the savings bank; deposits 
would be drawn out and put in the national bank for that rea- 
son, and that alone, as mutual savings banks do not ordinarily 
carry any reserve, would require the giving of the 30 days’ 


notice provided for in the law and much confusion and in- 
justice, including the loss of interest which the depositor would 
suffer. Furthermore, if State banks do not see fit to come into 
the system which we are establishing they will be placed in an 
embarrassing position, because there are different laws in 
every State of the Union applying to State banks. The methods 
of inspection are different, the reserve required is not the same, 
and Congress has recently provided for postal sayings banks, 
which now have deposits aggregating about $37,000,000, and de- 
posits are increasing at the rate of $1,000,000 a month. These 
deposits are paying 2 per cent interest, so that instead of con- 
siderable amounts of money being sent abroad, as was done 
under old conditions, those moneys are now being deposited in 
postal savings banks. Therefore there is not the reason which 
formerly existed for guaranteeing bank deposits, for hereto- 
fore one of the principal reasons assigned was that there were 
many foreign residents who questioned the solidity of our 
banks and who sent their savings to Government banks in their 
native countries for safe-keeping. 

It has been charged that national banks confess that their 
institutions are not secure when they oppose the guaranty of 
State banks on the ground that it would lessen deposits in 
national banks, and that State banks confess the same thing 
when they oppose a national guaranty. Nobody contends that 
any bank is absolutely secure, and it would be foolish to argue 
that a person would not be likely to deposit his money in a 
bank which had an absolute guaranty rather than in a bank 
which did not have such a guaranty if other things were equal; 
but when, as has been done, an advocate of bank guarantee 
says, “If you want to find whether banks are absolutely se- 
cure, ask the directors to give you their personal note to secure 
your deposit and you will learn that they will not bear the risk 
which they ask you to bear.” 

I have frequently heard assertions of this kind made. Such 
a proposition is both ridiculous and demagogic. It is difficult 
enough to get good men to go on boards of directors of banks 
under present circumstances, because they have to assume a 
large degree of responsibility. Why should « director, who, 
possibly, is a comparatively small owner in the corporation, 
guarantee personally a depositor without a consideration for so 
doing, whether he thinks the institution is absolutely safe or 
not? Would it not be as reasonable to suggest to the creditor 
of any corporation that he ask a stockholder of that corpora- 
tion to guarantee his account as it would be in the case of a 
bank? It is as legitimate to insure bank deposits, as I have 
said, as it is to issue insurance in any other form, and I have 
no doubt that there are guaranty companies which would en- 
gage in that business if a depositor wishes to pay a reasonable 
premium; that is, a premium commensurate with the value of 
the insurance. 

The restrictions which are placed on banks are those which 
experience has proven to be wise not only for the protection of 
the depositor but for the protection of the banker himself, and the 
contention that when all people are careful about fire, fire-insur- 
ance rates will not be as high as at present, is undoubtedly true, 
and yet fire-insurance rates are absolutely based on the char- 
acter of the risk—the rate on a detached house being different 
from that on a house made of the same material in a block, 
and the rate on a stone or brick house being less than that on 
a wooden structure. Not only are fire-insurance rates based 
on the quality of the structure insured, but frequently on the 
character of the owner or of the tenant. A man who has not a 
good reputation very often pays a higher rate, even if he can 
obtain an insurance at all, than a man whose integrity is abso- 
lutely good. The same reasoning will apply to life insurance. 
The rate depends on the age of the insured, and the insurance 
company reserves the right to reject poor risks, refusing to 
insure where the risk is considered hazardous. But in the 
case which we are now considering, the depositors in every 
member bank would be insured and, although it will be claimed 
that member banks are protected by Government inspections, 
yet it would be nonsense to assume that one bank is as safe as 
another. 

When we undertake a new Government policy, we should, if 
possible, look to the past for such guidance as experience fur- 
nishes. Until recently we have had in this country but one 
instance where such a program has been undertaken. That was 
in the State of New York, in 1829, when the safety-fund law 
was enacted. The guaranty tax under this law was one-half 
of 1 per cent on the capital of the banks. The law read that the 
fund should protect notes and other debts, and the courts prop- 
erly considered deposits as other debts. These banks were reck- 
lessly managed, at least enough of them were so that failures 
became frequent, the fund became insolvent, and the plan was 
abandoned. While it is fair to admit that banks were not as 
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thoroughly organized or as well conducted at that time as they 
are now, so that no such immediate collapse would probably 
take place, that is the natural result of such a system; and if it 
is grafted on our national-banking system we will eventually, 
and quite likely within a short time, have a repetition of this 
history, which would be a public calamity. 

As I have said at another time, our banking and currency 
laws are materially behind those of European countries, which 
have been experimenting in one way or another to obtain the 
best results possible; but it is worthy of mention that in all of 
the experiments made by European countries, not one of them 
has ever attempted any such scheme as insuring deposits, in any 
form. 

It has been charged that one method of preventing a bank 
taking advantage of the guaranty provision to make unusual 
promises is by restricting the rate of interest which it is allowed 
to pay on deposits, as is done in the Oklahoma or Kansas law, 
in these States the rate being limited to 3 per cent. I deny the 
business propriety of limiting the rate of interest which shall 
be paid on bank deposits, and especially in a general law which 
would cover the whole United States. Interest rates are very 
much higher in some sections than in others. Banks can afford 
to pay their depositors in some sections of the country 3 or 4 
per cent, and in some instances 5 per cent, and still make a rea- 
sonable profit, while in the larger centers they can not afford to 
pay over 2 per cent, and very frequently less than that; so 
that if a general rate of 3 per cent were established it would be 
an injustice to the depositor in the locality where the bank 
might afford to pay 4 per cent or more and an injustice to the 
bank in the section where interest rates are normally lower than 
3 per cent, because it would induce the withdrawal of money 
from these localities and the redepositing it in sections where 
the full 3 per cent rate is paid. 

It is not possible, even at this time, to pass finally upon the 
results which have been obtained from the Oklahoma legislation 
or the Kansas law.. They have not yet been in operation long 
enough to determine what the result will be. The experiment 
must be tried out through a term of years, must go through all 
conditions of business, good, bad, and indifferent, before it can 
possibly be used as a reason for a national guaranty system. In 
this connection it is well to say that for several years the New 
York banks did not have any great difficulty with the law, be- 
cause deposits were small compared with the bank’s capital and 
note issues; but as the State increased in wealth deposits in- 
creased proportionally, and as the law guaranteed deposits as 
well as note issues the collapse finally came because business 
conditions had reached a periodical condition which produced a 

` series of failures which broke down the law. 

It has also been urged that the stockholder and depositor are 
on a different basis; that there are many less stockholders than 
depositors, which, of course, is true; but that the stockholder 
has an advantage in that he has a vote to be used in selecting 
the officers who are to manage his banks. But the stockholder 
is also at a disadvantage, for while he takes his stock as a vol- 
untary act, as the depositor makes his deposit, he not only, in 
case the bank is badly managed, loses the entire cost of his 
stock, but also an equal amount in addition thereto before it is 
possible for the depositor to lose anything; and if it is reason- 
able to insure the depositor, who frequently has the choice of 
many banks in which to deposit his money and who should use 
his best business judgment in making the selection of a safe one, 
why is it not as reasonable to insure the stockholder against 
loss by asking the stockholders in other banks to provide a fund 
to guarantee the stockholders in each bank against loss? It is 
also contended, because the Government provides a substantial 
guaranty against bank notes, that that is a reason for guaran- 
teeing bank deposits. But they really do not belong in the same 
class. There must be no question about the soundness of circu- 
lation. If there were, we would have the condition which ex- 
isted before the Civil War, when there was a large variety of 
notes with varying and constantly changing values. Bank notes 
should be such that they will go readily into the hands of all 
classes of people without any question as to their soundness. A 
person does not have an opportunity to examine the quality of 
a bank's note. If he had to make an examination of the value 
every time he accepted a bank note, it would greatly retard 
business and would add materially to the cost of business. As a 
matter of fact, it would be impossible for him to make such an 
examination without a serious loss necessarily following. 

An effort has been made to show that the big banks are 
opposed to this legislation, As a matter of fact, a large bank 
has no more reason for opposing a guaranty of deposits than a 
small bank. The interests of the large and the small banks are 
exactly the same. The sound banks would have no need of the 
benefits of this fund, and would never use it, while the unsound 
ones would build up their business at the expense of the sound 


ones while the latter were making contributions to protect their 
unsound rivals’ depositors. It would be an inducement to reck- 
less men to start a bank with a limited amount of capital, make 
unbusinesslike propositions, and thereby obtain a large number 
of customers, and loan those funds in such a way that he would 
be the beneficiary if the concerns to which the money was 
loaned were successful, and would only stand to lose the money 
which he originally invested in the stock of the bank, which 
might be of very minor importance. 

Guaranteeing deposits does not make a bank safe. The loans 
which might cause a bank’s failure are made and are a part of 
the bank’s assets long before the actual trouble takes place; 
and, therefore, if this guaranty were sufficient to pay all depos- 
itors in the bank it would not prevent the trouble, but would 
simply provide a fund which would prevent final loss. The 
manner of investing this fund is of considerable importance. 
In Oklahoma it is being invested in the 8 per cent bonds of 
that State. Let us assume that the whole fund is invested in 
these bonds and that they are perfectly good. It is proposed to 
pay out bank deposits on demand as soon as the bank fails 
and reimburse the fund, if necessary, by additional taxation, 
but how is the cash to be obtained when the fund is invested in 
bonds which might not be marketable at the time. During the 
panic of 1907 it would have been impossible for the State of 
Oklahoma to have obtained circulation as a result of the sale 
of the bonds in this fund, so that if there had been bank failures 
the depositors would not have immediately benefited. 

The amount of capital and the accumulation of surplus are 
factors in this consideration. The very fact that deposits are 
guaranteed would be a sufficient excuse for the reduction of 
capital to the lowest possible point, and, quite likely, to the pay- 
ing out of the bank’s surplus in dividends. Why should a bank 
attempt to pay dividends on a large amount of capital when the 
amount of capital has no bearing on the question of acquiring 
new business? Why should it attempt to build up a large sur- 
plus when the possession of that surplus does not, in any way, 
assist the bank to obtain additional business? And if a bank’s 
surplus is divided, and the capital is reduced to the lowest point, 
it removes two of the present guaranties which depositors have, 
for the double liability which the bank’s capital is subject to 
is of importance in proportion to the size of the capital, and 
as the surplus must be lost before depositors can make any 
loss themselves, it follows that the guaranty which depositors 
now have as a protection must be very largely removed. 

Runs on banks are not generally fatal in cases where banks 
are solvent. In fact, I do not know a single instance where 
a sound bank has failed by runs on it. In the cases of the 
solvent bank the comptroller makes an examination and certi- 
fies to its soundness, or the banks in its neighborhood make an 
examination and come to its rescue, thus preventing it being 
obliged to close its doors. 

There are many other considerations which should be passed 
on before adopting such a policy as this. Our whole tendency 
is toward paternalism, but it will be generally agreed that it is 
not wise to provide for people in such a manner that they will 
not have to exercise their best judgment and discretion in busi- 
ness matters. The banker appeals for business, using various 
arguments, such as the amount of his capital, the accumulation 
of surplus which he has made, and, especially, through the 
personality of the bank’s management; but if we are to adopt 
this system, all of those elements may be waived, and people, 
closing their eyes, may drop into the first bank they come to, 
make the best possible trade they can for the best rates of 
interest, or unusual accommodation, and feel perfectly sure that 
they are going to receive their money when they need it. If it 
is well to make the individual a nonentity, this may be a desirable 
move, but, in my judgment, he should be taught to be solicitons 
for his own personal welfare by keeping his eyes open and his 
mind exercised to protect his personal interests. It is a form 
of socialism which must be repulsive to anyone who deplores 
the socialistic tendencies of the day, and is added evidence that 
the socialist is looking to the State to provide for him what he 
bas not been able to provide for himself. It recognizes the 
inequality of the capacity of the human being to successfully 
carry on the same character of enterprise, and asks the State, 
through its taxing power, to insure that the improvident, those 
who have not foresight and judgment and wisdom, suall be 
placed in the same category as the wise, the prudent, and the 
farseeing business man. Does our experience warrant extending 
this practice? Let us see. In addition to the New York safety 
fund there are guaranty laws in Oklahoma passed in 1908; in 
Kansas it went into effect in 1911; in Texas, January 1, 1910; 
in Nebraska it went into effect in 1911. 

I have called to the attention of the Senate the results which 
were obtained from the New York safety-fund law. It seemed 
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to work well for a few years and until we ran into the panic 
of 1837. Then the banks commenced to tumble like so many 
ninepins, and by 1840 many of the banks which had cooperated 
in providing the fund had failed, the fund itself had become 
insolvent, and a similar attempt was not made again until it 
was taken up in Oklahoma in 1908 as a result of the panic of 
the previous year. 

I wish to submit to the Senate that the results in Oklahoma 
do not justify our adopting any such policy as is proposed in 
either one of these bills. Let me point out to you what they 
have been. Twenty-seven State banks have failed since 1908 
in the State of Oklahoma, the number, in proportion to the 
number of banks in Oklahoma, exceeding any record of failures 
in the United States, even in 1893, when many banks in the 
western section of the country failed on account of the failure 
ef crops and the general panic that existed at that time. The 
failures in Oklahoma had nothing whatever to do with any 
financial panic pending, because there has been none, or with 
the failure in crops in that State, although one or two years 
they have not been especially good. 

During this time, when 27 State banks have failed in the 
State of Oklahoma during the last five years, there have been 
failures of but three national banks. These failures have been 
recurring and did recur with such frequency, especially in Okla- 
homa City, that they aggregated losses which amounted to 
$1,750,000 June 30 this year, and the fund at that time was 
$418,000 short, with only $35,000 on hand to pay the $418,000; 
so at that time the failures of banks in Oklahoma had caused a 
loss of $2,168,000, which was 23 per. cent of the capital of the 
State banks of Oklahoma, 

Let me show you in detail what has happened to some of the 
State banks which had a part in this insurance fund. In four 
years one bank with $50,000 capital put into this fund $15,000 
in assessments; another bank having $50,000 capital put into the 
fund $10,000 in asssessments; another bank, with $50,000 cap- 
ital, put in $15,000 in assessments; another, with a capital of 
$10,000, put in $1,800 in assessments; another, with a capital of 
$15,000, put in $3,000 in assessments; another, with a capital 
of $5,000, put in $2,255 in assessments; and another, with a 
capital of $30,000, put in $20,000 in assessments. I have pointed 
out the condition of the fund last June; its condition is worse 
now. I read from a dispatch from Oklahoma City December 
7 of this year. as follows: 

OKLAHOMA Crry, December 7, 1913. 


Declaring that the Oklahoma depositors’ . fund is seriously 
impaired by failure of the 112 ri State banks to pay the balance 
of = 5 per cent ~ 1 assessment in 1909, Assistant Attorney General 
J. Hull 3 filed t motion with the supreme court ask that 
the nae on e Farmers’ National Bank of Cushing ad- 
vanced en ptu eeri — some day this month. Hull alleges that the 
. indebtedness of the fund at the present time is 
$692,777.7 

That is about $200,000 worse than last June— 
and that there is on hand but $30,000 to meet the same. 
of the Farmers’ National of gusna 
and appealed to the supreme court the State. It is being made a 
test case for the actions now pending inst 112 national banks 
which have been converted from State s to national institutions 
since 1909. The same question is involved in all the suits. 

Including this additional $200,000, which has been added 
by failures since last June, makes a loss of more than 25 per 
cent of the capital of the State banks in that State. 

Here is a letter I have from the Comptroller of the Currency 
referring to the action taken by State and National banks in 
that State: 


The suit 
was instituted in a lower court 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY, 
Washington, October 1, 1913. 
Hon. Joun W. WEEK 


United States enats, Washington. D. C. 


My Dear Senator: Replying to the inquiry contained in your letter 
of September 30, you are adv that 312 national banks, having an 
aggregate capitalt of hoe pee „350, reported on February 14, 1908, the 
last call issued by e Comptroller of the Currency tor reports of 
condition rior to the enactment of the Oklahoma 1 law on 
February 7, 1008. On August 9, 1913, the last e ed by this 
office, 326 national banks, having an aggregate capital of $14,330, 000, 
reported from the State of Oklahoma. 

In other words, the number of natonal banks in Oklahoma has 
been increased during that time by 14, and the deposits have 
increased something over $2,000,000. As during this time na- 
tional banks have not been increasing throughout the country, 
it is a pretty fair inference that the guaranty of deposits in 
the State banks in Oklahoma has not depreciated the value or 
the popularity or the strength of national banks there, for they 
have increased faster than the average throughout the country. 

Since the wie Aira of the Oklahoma guaranty law 92 national banks 
have Hquidated to become State banks, and 117 State banks have either 
been converted into national banks or national banks have been organ- 
ized as their successors, 


Now mark the time at which these changes were made. 
The law went into effect in 1908. Then it was going to be a 


panacea for ail the troubles of the banks of that State. In 
1908, 27 State banks liquidated and became national banks; in 
1909, 55 State banks liquidated and became national banks; in 
other words, in those two years 82 out of a total of 92 liquidated 
and became national banks. In 1910, 3 liquidated; in 1911, 5; 
in 1912, none; in 1913, 2; in other words, since 1909 there have 
been 10 national banks that have changed into State banks and 
taken out State charters. Now exactly the reverse condition 
has been followed in the case of State banks. In 1908, 1 State 
bank changed into a national bank. That was the year of the 
adoption of the law. In 1909, 3 changed into national banks; 
in 1910, S; in 1911, 66; in 1912, 22; in 1913, 17; in other words, 
after an experience of two or three years with the law, the 
State banks were taking out national charters as rapidly as 
possible. 

In that connection I want to call attention to the fact that 
very many of the State banks of Oklahoma have not sufficient 
capital to become national banks; otherwise undoubtedly there 
would haye been many more taking out national charters. For 
example, the report of the bank commissioner shows that from 
January 1, 1910, to November 26, 1912, 114 State banks organized 
in that State. They will have a State bank at every cross- 
roads in time. The aggregate capital of these 114 banks was 
only $1,987,000, or an average of less than $20,000. Banks must 
have a capital of $25,000 in order to become national banks; 
so, of course, many of those banks can not take out a national 
charter. The bank commissioner of the State of Oklahoma 
says: 

There is a craze to start banks, and they are being organized in 
excess of economic need. The bank commisioner said a year ago that 
there were on file more than 300 applications for small State banks. 

I wish to insert in the Recorp a complete statement showing 
the changes in the Oklahoma bank situation. It gives the num- 
ber of State banks, the capital of the banks, their deposits, and 
the same figures for national banks. Before doing so, how- 
ever, I want to call attention to a few more figures relating 
to this subject, In 1908 there were 470 State banks in Okla- 
homa; in 1911 there were 695, an increase of 255 State banks; 
in 1913 there were 596, or 99 fewer State banks than there were 
two years before. So far as the national banks are concerned, 
the reverse has been the case. There were 312 national banks 
in 1908; in 1911 there were 229; now there are 326. 

The deposits and the capital of the State banks and the 
National banks have followed a reverse course. The capital of 
the State banks increased up to 1910. It is now over $3,000,000 
less than it was two years ago. The capital of the national 
banks decreased up to 1911. At that time it was $2,000,000 less 
than in 1908, when the law became effective. It is now $14,- 
000,000, or $4,000.000 greater than it was in 1911, two years 
ago. I think if Senators will take the trouble to look at these 
figures they will have an object lesson in the workings of a 
guaranty system in a State where it has had time enough to 
work out the results which are sure to follow. 

The table referred to is as follows: 


Items in round amounts from Oklahoma bank statements. 
[Sums of money in millions.) 


Apr. 4, 


Feb. 29, Nov. 16, Jan. 31, | Jan. 7, | Feb. 20, 
1909. 1913. 


1910. 1911. 1912. 


—— 6—62ꝗ . —üUũe eee 


695 
Capital.. $10,787 ss on $11, 570 | 89. 
Surplus 580 1,0 1,235 1, 163 1.1 « 1,162 
Due to banks 2 476 4,537 4. 142 5, 692 2, 86 2,251 2,124 
Individual 
S 18,032 | 49,775 | 49, 928 54.756 39,391 42.0 40. 181 
Due from banks 7,529 | 20,659 17,670 25,129 | 12,380 | 14,217 11, 779 
. 2,078 4, 607 4,092 4,625 3,137 3,057 2,614 
Feb. 14 „Jan. 31, Jan. 7, | Feb. 20, Apr. 4, | Aug.9, 
National banks. : 1910. 1911. | 1912. | 1913." | 1913. 
Number of banks 220 219 229 283 314 325. 
Capital. $10,070 | 89,927 | $10,745 | $12,915 | $13,720 | $14,330 
Surplus. 2, 674 2.733 2,925 3,279 3,632 3, 933 
Due to — 2 — 2 8, 263 7,196- 11, 161 7,503 10,329 8, 855 
8 aor 41,617 | 43,112 | 47,651 | 53,004) 67,329 67, 753 
United States de- 
SES EES, 693 770 1,08 1.25 993 
Due from banks. . 14,801 |....----. 15,280 | 20,934 17,973 | 25,210 21,165 
PNET e 4, 780 5,625 5, 283 6,610 6, 247 
Ineludes trust com 


Does not include cashier’s and certified checks. 
i Includes cashier’s and certified checks. 
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Mr. WEEKS. I have already stated that last June the loss 
for the previous four years by Oklahoma State banks had aggre- 
gated 23 per cent of the capital of the banks of that State. 
The bank commissioner says: 


The reasons of the heavy losses, as they have been narrated in the 


foregoing discussion, may be here summarily restated: (1) The bank- 
ing department was for a long time in politics. nsound banks 
were admitted and guaranteed at the outset. (3) The record of bankers 
has not been properly traced. 30 There has been procrastination in 
closing insolvent s and timidity in the face of losses. (5) Bco- 
nomic conditions have been somewhat adverse. (6) The guaranty of 
8 has relieved depositors of all necessity for care in selecting 
banks. 


It is the commissioner of banking of the State of Oklahoma 
who makes that statement, and I call attention to the last state- 
ment, to the effect the guaranty has on the individual. Now, 
let me take up the case of Kansas. The Senator from Kansas 
IMr. Bristow] said to-day that the law had worked well in 
that State, and I am bound to admit that that statement is sub- 
stantially accurate; but I wish Senators to bear in mind that 
it has only been in operation two years. It has only been in 
operation about two years in Nebraska, and it has been in 
operation a little over three years in Texas. During those years 
there have been normal business conditions, so there has not 
been an opportunity to give them a fair test. 

The State banks in Kansas may be guaranteed after they 
have been organized and in operation one year. It is voluntary 
in that State to come within the provisions of the guaranty 
fund, and a very small assessment is made—one-twentieth of 1 
per cent—on the capital of the banks annually, and yet, with 
this voluntary arrangement in Kansas, an arrangement that 
works relatively well, there are only 472 State banks covered 
by the guaranty law and 446 State banks that are not guaran- 
teed; in other words, substantially one-half of the State banks 
in Kansas have not seen fit to take advantage of this law; and 
the figures which I will submit, but will not read, relating to 
conditions in Kansas will show that while the number of State 
banks has increased somewhat faster than the number of na- 
tional banks, and while the deposits and capital have increased 
somewhat faster, the guaranty law has not prevented a rela- 
tively good increase in the capital and deposits of national 
banks, and in all cases the capital of national banks is very 
much larger than the capital of State banks. For instance, the 
average capital of the national banks in Kansas is more than 
twice as great as the average capital of the State banks. 

There is in Kansas a Bankers’ Guaranty & Trust Co., estab- 
lished for insurance purposes under the laws of the State. I 
think that is the only company of that character that has been 
established in this country. It is insuring the deposits of about 
100 banks. I have not any evidence to indicate that the amount 
of business which this company is doing is increasing rapidly, 
but here is a concrete instance where a company has been organ- 
ized and is actually doing business and is prepared to insure 
the depositors in banks under such conditions as to rates, and 
so forth, as should govern in insurance. 

As I have said, the assessment on the State banks of Kansas 
is one-twentieth of 1 per cent annually—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Merely for information I should like to ask 
if the Senator has any information as to the minimum and 
maximum premium charged by the insurance company. 

Mr. WEEKS. No; I have not. I could not get those 
figures. 

Nebraska has a remarkable record, Mr. President, in the case 
of both its National and State banks. It has been 15 years 
since*there has been a failure of a national bank in the State of 
Nebraska. It has been 8 years since there has been a failure 
of a State bank in the State of Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lea in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska? i 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. There was a failure of a national bank not 
two months ago in Nebraska—a very disastrous failure. 

Mr. WEEKS. I am sorry, Mr. President. that the State of 
Nebraska has broken its record. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am sorry, too, but I want the record 
correct. 

Mr. WEEKS. The figures which I have here were prepared 
about two months ago, evidently before that failure. 

Mr. NORRIS. Very likely. 

Mr. WEEKS. But I do not recall any similar instance where 
a State, having more than 240 national banks and more than 


700 State banks, can show that for 15 years in one case and for 
8 years in the other there was not a bank failure. 

The guaranty law applies in Nebraska in a very similar man- 
ner to the law in Kansas. I could show that that law is very 
much better than the Oklahoma law was originally, and is 
better, I think, than the Oklahoma law is to-day, after it has 
been revised two or three times; but even under these condi- 
tions, with the State bank depositors guaranteed in Nebraska, 
the increase of capital and deposits of banks under national 
charters has been going on relatively as fast as the increase in 
the case of the State banks—not quite so fast, but there has 
evidently been no particular movement to withdraw funds from 
national banks and put them in State banks because there was 
a guaranty in the case of State banks. 

In Texas the guaranty law went into effect on the 1st of Janu- 
ary, 1910. So far as the evidence submitted up to this time is 
concerned, it has worked about as have the Kansas and Nebraska 
laws, and the conditions there are substantially the same as in 
Kansas and Nebraska. It has not prevented a moderate in- 
crease in the capital of the national banks, in the deposits of 
national banks, and in the number of national banks; and yet 
there has been a little more rapid increase in all three of these 
particulars in State banks. Evidently when a new bank is to 
be started preference, other things being equal, is given to a 
State bank under present conditions; but I find no evidence to 
show that deposits are being withdrawn from national banks 
and placed in State banks because of this change. And in all of 
the States the increase in national banks is much more rapid 
than for the country at large. 

If we pass the guaranty provision as proposed in both the 
pending bills, we will guarantee $5,761,000,000 deposits in na- 
tional banks, but we will not guarantee the deposits in State 
banks and trust companies or in the savings banks of the coun- 
try. I said a few moments ago that if any deposits should be 
guaranteed, those deposits should be, first, the deposits in sav- 
ings banks; second, the deposits in trust companies; and, third, 
commercial deposits. Yet we are proceeding in exactly the oppo- 
site way. We are proposing to guarantee commercial deposits 
and are not proposing to guarantee savings-bank and trust-com- 
pany deposits. 

As I have said, the national-bank deposits of date of Angust 
9, 1913, were $5,761,338,731.77. They would be guaranteed, with- 
out any regard to the character of the bank or the character of 
the bank’s management. The deposits in 14,011 State banks on 
June 11, 1913, were $3,081,011,582.79. The deposits in 623 
mutual savings banks were $3,769,555,330.59. The deposits in 
1.355 stock savings banks were $956,917,437.09. The deposits in 
1,016 private banks were $143,457,229.32. The deposits in 1,515 
loan and trust companies were $3,571,361,003.90, or a total in 
18,520 banks which have not national charters on the 4th of June 
last were $11,522,302,583.69. Those deposits would not in any 
case be guaranteed by the provision we are proposing to adopt. 
Even if this were a system which should be adopted by Con- 
gress, can we safely guarantee commercial deposits in national 
banks and leave without guarantee the deposits of the wage 
earner, the widow, the orphan, and the trusteeships in the trust 
companies and savings banks? It would, in my judgment, be 
one of the most deplorable pieces of business that Congress ever 
did. 

There are guaranty laws, as I have said, in four States— 
Texas, Kansas, Oklahoma, and Nebraska. The aggregate de- 
posits in the trust companies and State banks in those States are 
$305,000,000. Taking that from the $11,522,000,000 leaves $11,- 
217,000,000 on deposit in such banks outside of national banks, 
which would not be guaranteed if this bill becomes a law in 
its present form, 

I have stated, Mr. President, that this method of procedure 
has never been undertaken, so far as I can find out, in any 
country in the world, and was never undertaken until 1908 if 
the United States, with the exception of the safety-fund law 
in New York. I can not find a record of any financial expert, 
domestic or foreign, who believes that it is a justifiable course 
to follow. I want to read a few extracts from the testimony 
of two or three well-qualified experts on that subject. 

I will take, first, that of Prof. J. Lawrence Laughlin, head 
of the department of political economy in the University of 
Chicago, who says: 

There is no more justice in layin 
he is not xeapousibie, upon others who are also not responsible for the 
losses than there would be for A, who had been robbed by B, to ask 
that his honest neighbor C shold be robbed to make up his loss. No 
matter how 3 A had trusted B. C is not responsible for A's 
voluntary acts. Similarly, the honest and efficient banks can not in 


justice be asked to make up to a depositor in a failed bank losses for 
which the honest and efficient banks have no sesyonsibility whatever. 


the deposltor's losses, for which 
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All reason, all justice demand that the punishment be inflicted on the 
doer of the wrong and not on the innocent neighbor. In fact, the 
ethical justification for taxing sound banks to core the lapses of un- 
sound banks has no existence whatever. It is unmoral. 


A very well-known Canadian banking authority, of life-long 
experience, states tLe case in this form: 


The proposal hits at the roots of all morals in the matter of credit, 
because an effort to make by law the credit of one banking unit as 
great as that of another, and thus to counteract the essential princi- 
ples which cause one banking unit to have good credit and another bad 
credit, is as mischievous as it is absurd. If such a thing were at- 
tempted, all the units which by their upright behavior have created 
for themselves gcod credit would have to retire from business or else 
submit to a scheme of cooperation which would give without consider- 
ation to other units who have been unable to creat credit for them- 
selyes a share of one of the most valuable assets in banking. Men 
cooperate for mutual advantage, but when cooperation is enforced by 
law for the benefit of some and to the loss of others, socialism in that 

articular matter has been achieved. Again, is it not clear that the 
endency of such a law would be to cause banks to distribute their 
surplus profits? What would be the object of any bank accumulatin 
surplus profits if the credit of all banks is to be alike, and how absur 
it would be for shareholders to allow reserve profits to remain undis- 
tributed, if they were subject to attack in order to pay the losses of 
other dishonestly managed banks. 


Mr. J. B. Forgan himself, who is one of the oldest and best- 
qualified bankers in the United States, has testified on this sub- 
ject. He has had a remarkable experience as a banker. He 
was born in Scotiand, brought up in a Scotch bank, removed to 
Canada, and had experience under the Canadian system. In 
this country he has been, and is now, at the head of one of the 
largest and best-managed banks in the country. He has given 
testimony which should receive consideration from the Senate 
before it undertakes the guaranteeing of deposits. He says: 


Anything that can be legally and equitably done to protect the de- 
tors, to raise the standard of the banks and of the men nese 
the banking business, to protect the honest banker against the dis- 

honest one, to keep those engaged in the business honest and to n- 
ish those who are dishonest, should be enacted into law. and the laws 
for such purposes can not be made too rigid. But to attempt to make 
all banks . safe by passing a law that would establish an artificial 
credit for the Incompetent and the dishonest, enabling them to offer 
all sorts of specious inducements to the ponie for busi and thus 
creating illegitimate and ruinous competition against sound and con- 
servative bankers, would have in the jong run contrary and disastrous 
results. By the passage of snch a law the rascal would be tempted to 
become a national banker, and to cover himself with a mantle of 
credit which otherwise it would be Impossible for him to acquire and 
which would be provided for him by and at the expense of all the good 
national banks in the country. This would not be a “square deal. 


All newspapers have been referring to the question of guaran- 
teeing bank deposits in a critical way. I have brought here 
to-night what seems to me to be a particularly good editorial 
on this subject, from the Washington Times. The New York 
Journal of Commerce is quoted in a part of the editorial. I 
wish to send this to the desk, and ask to have it read and 
inserted in my remarks. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Secre- 
tary will read as requested. 
The Secretary read as follows: 


[Editorial from the Washington Times of Dec. 12, 1913.] 
GUARANTEEING BANK DEPOSITS. 


It is difficult to believe that a guaranty of bank deposits can be 
written into a . piece of national legislation. If it 
does get in, there will justification for fear that we are getting back 
toward that hysteria which committed a good many people to financial 
hae ae a few years ago, that they would hardly want to defend 

ay. 

Character is the basis of credit in the banking or any other business. 
A Government guaranty that eliminates the necessity and the value 
of character as an asset would be ruinous. It would encourage, even 
indorse and underwrite, the most reckless kind of speculation in the 
guise of banking. 

How the guaranty of deposits would actually work is excellently 
analyzed in an editorial in the Journal of Commerce, which puts the 
thing in its simplest human terms: 

.“ Suppose Deacon Jones and Deacon Brown preside over rival banks 
in XYZ town. Deacon Jones is a man of character, honesty, and sin- 
8 who regards the safety of his depositors’ money as the first 
consideration and who would regard speculation with his de tors’ 
money as a heinous crime. Deacon Brown, on the other hand, has a 
record of two or three failures behind him, has speculated with his 
own and other people’s funds, but is now on his feet, for the time being, 
at the head of a bank, put there, possibly, by people who wish to use 
the bank and enlarge its deposits, that the bank funds may be put into 
promotion or speculative enterprises in which they and Deacon Brown 
are pend interested. 

0 con Jones says he will pay 2 per cent for money deposited on 
call and 3 per cent for money deposited on time, and that no bank can 
safely afford to pay more. 

Deacon Brown promptly bids 1 per cent higher for deposits. 

“Now, suppose the church funds and the missionary funds are to be 
held on deposit until needed, and the question comes up which bank— 
the bank of Deacon Jones or the bank of Deacon Brown? If both men 


ban teed oy. 
must go to the bank paying the highest rate of interest. 


the funds; and the church, the Government, and all the depositors 
have been guilty of an immoral business—partnership with unworthy 
men—partnership promoted directly by the Government guaranty. 

“Deacon Brown is apparently successful for a time fo paying 3 and 
4 per cent for money, which he loans to adventurers speculators 
3 interested with himself. It is only a question of time when he 

superseded in the XYZ village by a man more daring and reckless 
than f, who bids yet 1 per cent higher for deposits and takes yet 

ter risks—all under the protection of the Government guaranty of 
depostts, removing individual responsibility from the depositor and pro- 
moting speculative, immoral, a iniquitous banking.” 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield to the Senator. : 

Mr. TOWNSEND. In the course of the very careful study 
which the Senator from Massachusetts has made in reference to 
the guaranteed banks in the four States mentioned, did he 
investigate the question as to whether there was an effort made 
to get the funds by overbidding for them? 

Mr. WEEKS. At this time, in Kansas and Oklahoma, the 
rate of interest which banks may pay is limited to 3 per cent. 
There did seem to be evidence that there was overbidding for 
funcs in Oklahoma before the present limitaticn was put in the 
law; but I wish to call the attention of the Senator from Mich- 
igan to what I Faye stated in another form, I think before he 
came into the Chamber. If in a national law we place a limita- 
tion on the amount of interest which can be paid, it will be 
doing an injustice to one section of the country or the other, 
because in tho newer and developing sections banks might be 
able to pay 3 per cent or even 4 per cent ror deposits, while the 
banks in the Fast ordinarily can not pay 2 per cent and make 
safe Icans or any profits on the business. Therefore if we do 
not make a flat rate it certainly would drive money from the 
East to be deposited in western banks where large rates may 
be paid, while if a flat rate were made of 3 per cent eastern 
banks could not afford to pay `t. ° 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING CEFICER. Dces the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yicid to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. In connection with the question asked by the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. Townsenp], I should like to sug- 
gest to the Senator from Massachusetts that iz was shown here 
this afternoon by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Bristow] 
that the law of Xansas permitted the State bank commissioner 
te fix the rate, the only limitation being that the rate should 
be the same all over a county, as I remember; and that in that 
State, while at first they had a flat rate, they changed the law 
and gave the commissioner the authority to change the rate and 
to fix it. 

The reason for that was stated to be that national banks not 
under the guaranty law had come into localities and offered 
exorbitant rates of interest, higher than the laws would permit 
the State banks to pay. So, instead of these rascals and escaped 
convicts going out into Kansas and establishing State banks, 
they were, in fact, in national banks, trying to rob the people in 
that way, where they had no guaranty. 

The law proposed by the section of the committee of which 
the Senator from Massachusetts is a member, as I understand, 
does not pretend to fix a flat rate for the entire United States, 
but gives the board a right to fix the rate and to make all rules 
ae regulations that may be necessary to put it into active 

orce, 

Mr. WEEKS. It does not mention the rate. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; but I take it that would be one of the 
rules and regulations. If there is any doubt about that, I should 
like to have the Senator’s judgment on the matter. 

Mr. WEEKS. It does not mention the rate. 

Mr. NORRIS. Not by name. But does the Senator contend 
that they wou!d not have a right to fix the rate? 

Mr. WEEKS. I very much doubt it. That matter was not 
mentioned in the consideration of the subject in the committee. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think myself they ought to have that au- 
thority. 

Mr. WEEKS. I am notin fayor of any board in Washington 
fixing the rates of interest which shall be paid by the inde- 
pendent banks in any part of the United States. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then, is the Senator in favor of having what 
he was arguing against, as I understood—a flat rate that would 
cover the entire United States? 

Mr. WEEKS. I am not in favor of having any rate at all. 
I am not in favor of guaranteeing deposits. 

Mr, NORRIS. I understand the Senator is not. But if a 
guaranty deposit law is had, we certainly should have the bene- 
fit of the expert wisdom of the Senator in trying to make it as 


good and as workable as possible. If we are not to have a flat 
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rate—and I have been satisfied, from the argument of the Sena- 
tor, that we ought not to have a flat rate all over the United 
States—then there ought to be some regulation by which the 
rate could be established. What would be the objection to giv- 
ing to this board the right to fix the rate? 

Mr. WEEKS. In the first place, I am not in favor of guar- 
anteeing bank deposits. In the second place, I doubt the advis- 
ability of putting in the hands of a board in Washington the 
power to fix interest rates throughout the country; yet I am 
frank to say that unless that is done I fear, under certain con- 
ditions, the drawing of large amounts of money from State 
banks and trust companies and savings banks to get under the 
cover of this law. 

We can not estimate, neither can the Senator from Kansas 
estimate, what the results of a system of this kind would be 
under conditions of stress. Things have been moving smoothly 
in Kansas since this law became effective. They have not had 
any opportunity to determine whether or not, under other con- 
ditions, it is going to work well. I am willing to take his state- 
ment that it has worked well, relatively, up to this time, and 
he certainly is an enthusiastic advocate of the plan; yet he has 
not been able to convince me, though the law does work well at 
this time, that it should be incorporated in this bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I think all of us will agree to 
the proposition the Senator has laid down, that no man can 
tell now just how this or any other law that has not been tried 
extensively is going to work out; and perhaps it is too early to 
say just what the effect of the law in Kansas or in Nebraska or 
in Texas is going to be. On the other hand, the Senator has 
paid a great deal of attention to the law of Oklahoma; and I 
believe it was conceded at the beginning that that was a law 
which no careful legislator would try to put on the statute 
books. Eyen the letter that he himself read from the official of 
the State of Oklahoma having charge of it says that, in addition 
to the law being faulty, the banking system of Oklahoma was 
in politics for several years. I believe that is common knowl- 
edge; at least, I have heard it a great many times. Any system 
that will put the banks in politics, whether National or State, 
must bring ruin in the end. I believe they have improved since 
then, although I am not familiar with the details of the matter. 
I believe they have profited by their experience. 

It seems to me that while the Senator emphasizes Oklahoma 
and belittles Kansas and the other States which have not had 
the law so long, where the record has been yery favorable to 
the law, he ought to take that into consideration as well as the 
time, which, I admit, is an element that must be taken into 
consideration. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
from Nebraska that I have tried to take those things into con- 
sideration, I think the conditions in Oklahoma were particu- 
larly unsatisfactory, and I think there were other reasons than 
the guaranty law why there were so many failures, at least 
which contributed to a number of the failures, such as the rea- 
sons which were instanced by the bank commissioner of Okla- 
homa. 

Yet I do not think that this is a proposition which should go 
into the bill, even assuming that in time it will work well and 
be to the advantage of all the people of the country, because it 
has not been tried sufficiently in these States to determine what 
the final result is going to be. It ought to be adopted in other 
States before this action is taken. It ought to be in operation 
for a series of years under good conditions and bad conditions 
before we put it into a national statute. Therefore, even if I 
felt reasonably sure that the conditions in Kansas and Ne- 
braska and Texas were going to continue as they are now, I 
would be opposed to putting this provision in the bill. 

Look at the conditions in a State like Massachusetts. There 
is more money in the mutual-savings banks in Massachusetts 
than there is in the national banks of the State, and the savings 
banks do not keep a reserve of any considerable amount against 
it. Yet those deposits are not guaranteed, and they would not 
be under this law. 

Mr. NORRIS. We could not guarantee them. 

Mr. WEEKS. I know we could not. 

Mr. NORRIS. We could not legislate in regard to those banks 
if we wanted to. We have no jurisdiction over them. 

Mr. WEEKS. That is true; but let me go on. As far as 
Massachusetts is concerned, I think the Senator will admit that 
it has been pretty progressive in providing necessary laws of 
this character. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think so, and I am very glad to bear testi- 
mony to it. 

Mr. WEEKS. If it were considered necessary and desirable 
to pass such a law in Massachusetts, and it had been in opera- 


tion and had worked well under all conditions, I think we might 
look on this proposal with more favor. But to pass this as a 
national law before we have any evidence from any source, 
foreign or domestic, that the law is going to work well, through 
a term of years, is, in my judgment, unwise. } 

Mr. NORRIS. It would be an additional argument if we had 
put it on the statute books and it had worked successfully for 
a term of years. No man will dispute that; but even admitting 
that Massachusetts has been very progressive in her legislation, 
which I admit, it does not follow that we must wait first for 
Massachusetts to take the step or wait until the system has been 
given sufficient trial in other States. 

I want to call the Senator’s attention to another thing that 
I had forgotten when I interrupted him before. He says if 
the rate were the same all over the country, a flat rate, it would 
have a bad effect in taking profits from one part of the coun- 
try to another; or if we had not a flat rate, it would have that 
5 I do not just remember which way the Senator 
put 

Mr. WEEKS. The statement which the Senator from Ne- 
braska made in the last instance. If the rate paid were not a 
flat rate, if the banks in Nebraska were paying 4 per cent and 
the banks in Massachusetts were paying 2 per cent, the money 
might go from the Massachusetts banks to the Nebraska banks, 
in order to get the 4 per cent rate. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not disputing that that might be true, 
yet I want to submit to the Senator that in Nebraska and in 
Kansas for the last two years they have had a guaranty de- 
posit law, and in Nebraska there has never been a failure of 
a State bank since the law has been enacted, and there has 
been only one national-bank failure since that time. If it would 
have a tendency, as applied to national banks by a national act, 
to have the effect of taking money from the East to the West 
and putting it on deposit there, why has it not had that effect 
already? I am asking the Senator why, if there is danger 
along that line, money has not already been taken, for instance, 
from Massachusetts, where they have no guaranty of deposits, 
and sent to Kansas, where they have a guaranty of deposits. 

Mr. WEEKS. For the very good reason that all the people 
of Kansas have not subscribed to it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Perhaps that would be a sufficient reason; but 
if they had a national law, would not the same rule operate? 

Mr. WEEKS. I do not think so. Let me ask the Senator 
from Nebraska a question. Suppose you were going to deposit 
some money in a Washington bank, and the deposits of one 
bank were guaranteed and the deposits of the other bank were 
not guaranteed, other conditions being equal, where would you 
put your money? 

Mr. NORRIS. I might put it where it was guaranteed, if I 
had the money to deposit, but after more deliberate considera- 
tion I might change my mind about it. Answering the question 
offhand, I would say I would put it where it was guaranteed. 

Mr. WEEKS. ‘That is exactly the point. Those who have 
money to deposit should use their own brains and select a de- 
positary which is safe, without haying the law point it out 
to them. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understood the Senator’s argument to be 
against the exercise of brains in that direction. He did not 
want some banks to guarantee deposits and others not to guar- 
antee them, for the reason that it would relieve the people of 
the exercise of their brains to investigate as to which was the 
best bank, if I understood his argument. 

Mr. WEEKS. Then the Senator has heard only one part of 
my argument, 

Mr. NORRIS. In other words, the Senator 

Mr. WEEKS. Will the Senator permit me to make a state- 
ment? 

Mr. NORRIS. All right. 

Mr. WEEKS. What I said was that if the banks guaranteed 
a man’s deposits there would not be any need for the exercise of 
any judgment as to where his deposits should be made, because 
whatever happened, if some banks are guaranteed and others 
are not, then he will naturally go to the place where the deposit 
is guaranteed, even though the management of that bank is 
inferior to the management in the other case. 

Mr. NORRIS. That would be true if he knew it. As a matter 
of fact the ordinary citizen does not know in the majority of 
cases. It is an opportunity that few people have to determine 
as between two banks which is the most stable. 

Mr. WEEKS. Let me ask the Senator from Nebraska if they 
do not display signs on the State banks in Nebraska that th 
deposits are guaranteed? j 
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Mr. NORRIS. I presume that is true, although I do not re- 
member now to have seen such a sign. 

Mr. WEEKS. I guess the Senator will find that they adver- 
tise it. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 


NORRIS. I would not blame them if they did. 
WEEKS. I would not blame them, either. 
NORRIS. I think it would be perfectly proper. 


Mr. WEEKS. I think so, too. 
Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The Senator fram Massachusetts brought 
out one thing that had not been called to my attention before, 
which upon the statement of the Senator appeals to me quite 
strougly, as a theory at least. It is that if all the depositors 
were guaranteed there would be no inducement to the bank 
to maintain a large capital or to increase its surplus. What 
I wanted to ask the Senator was if in the course of his in- 
vestigations as to Oklahoma and other States he found that it 
had lessened their capital or reduced their surplus. 

Mr. WEEKS. I have no evidence that will prove that state- 
ment, but it is true that the capital of a State bank is very 
small compared with the capital of a national bank which has 
been established at the same time. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts yield further to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. WEEKS. I do. 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to call the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that the question propounded by the Senator from Michigan 
was answered this afternoon in this Chamber. The operation 
of the guaranty law of bank depositors in Kansas has resulted 
in an increase of the surplus and the capital, because, to meet 
the argument the Senator from Michigan says has impressed 
him so much, they have provided in that law that when for 
six months the deposits of the bank have increased to an 
amount exceeding ten times the capital and surplus they have 
to go out of the system. The result has been that where that 
has occurred they have increased their capital and surplus in 
order to stay in the system. So the very suggestion by the 
Senator from Michigan brings out what I believe to be the un- 
reasonable argument that is often made against guarantecing 
deposits. A properly regulated law meets that argument, I 
think, fully and completely, as in the State of Kansas, as was 
shown here this afternoon, 

Mr. WEEKS. I haye evidently not been able to convince the 
Senator from Nebraska that my judgment is good on this propo- 
sition. I regret it exceedingly, because he was one man that 
I had hoped to convert to sound banking and reasonable 
methods. I am not prepared to establish a national law based 
on the evidence which we have now, and I do not believe this 
Congress should do it. 

Mr. President, this whole system, in my Judgment, is the con- 
fiscution of good character. It is putting a man without repu- 
tation or record on the same level with a man who has a record 
and a reputation. Kipling makes the Tommy Atkins, who has 
lived a good part of his life in the indolent atmosphere of the 
East, say something like this: 

Take me somewheres east of Suez, where the best is like the worst; 
Where there ain't no Ten Commandments. an’ a man can raise a thirst, 

That is exactly what we are doing; we are making the best 
like the worst. We are not making the worst like the best. 

If we were going to make the worst like the best, we would 
provide for better methods of examination; we would provide 
that only men of proven character should be put at the head 
of banking institutions; we would provide every means sur- 
rounding banks and banking methods which would be business- 
like and sound. But as we are proposing to act we are drag- 
ging the best down to the same level with the worst scoundrel 
who ever looted a bank. That is what I am opposed to. I fa- 
yor any scheme that is proposed for making conditions better 
for building up men rather than dragging them down. But in 
this case we are going to put all kinds of men—those who haye 
proven their character and reputation, who have established a 
credit which is a part of their capital—on exactly the same 
level that we do the man who has never established a reputa- 
tion and probably never would if he had the opportunity. It is 
fundamentally wrong; it is unmoral, if a thing ean be unmoral 
in business; and it never ought to be countenanced in this body. 

I ask permission to incorporate in the RECORD as a part of 
my remarks certain tables to which I have heretofore referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the permis- 
sion is granted. 
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The tables referred to are as follows: 
Bank organizations. 
KANSAS, 


State banks organ- | State banks nation- 
ized. alized. i 


Number. Capital. | Number. Capital. 
2 years ending Sept. 1, 10100 128 1. 173,000 4 $79,500 
2 years ending Sept. 1, 1912 66 1,001, 000 5 100, 


National banks organized. 
{Including conversions of State banks. 


Year ending Oct. 31— Number. | Capital. 


Items from bank statements, in round amounts. 


State banks. Sept. 29,1909. | Sept. 4, 1013. 


818, 095, 000 
7,717, 
118, 170, 000 
* 023, 
National banks. Noy. 16, 1909. | Aug. 9, 1913. 


NEBRASKA, 
Fob. 12, 1910. Feb. 17, 1911. | Aug. 26, 1913. 
668 710 
$12,729,000 | $14, 380, 000 
2, 427, 000 3, 264, 000 
74, 105, 000 94,194, 000 
19, 960, 000 22,924, 000 
4; 476, 000 4, 859, 000 
S pe eee AINS 811,000 
National banks. Mar. 29, 1910. Mar. 7, 1911. | Aug. 9, 1913. 
Numbor of A Ro F 227 
Capital... -| $14,810,000 | $15,695,000 | $16,270,000 
1 us. 5,000 6, 784, 000 10, 319, 
121, 283,000 | 119, 087, 000 , 663, 000 
1 States deposits 1, 060, 000 1, 035, 000 1,241,009 
Due from ball. 29, 479, 000 33,006,000 34, 103, 009 
Cash in Panic... Sec aseccestcasacesenens 10, 726, 000 10, 477, 000 11, 682, 009 
TEXAS 
State banks. Nov. 16, 1909. Apr. 4, 1913. 
Number of banks... 502 775 
Capital. ,......... „000 
. . 000 
Due to banks 000 
Individual d „000 
Due from , 000 
3 , 000 
cc ions dactacsacshonsneesses 514 
DEAT LAL Melee A E E AA $42,393,000 | $49, 625, 009 
Surplus 19,551,000 25,592,000 
Due to banks 38, 744, 52, 209, 000 
Individual deposits. 164,618,000 | 209, 411,000 
United States depos 1, 137, 2, 043, 000 
Due from banks... |, 693, 80, 167,009 
CRN concen dutiuvpusnedaccswortushtiwessous cocewecs 22,314, 000 26, 535, 009 
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Classification of individual deposits in the reporting State banks and trust companies of Teras, Kansas, Oklahoma, and Nebraska, as of June 4, 1913. 


TEXAS. 
State banin: -sanelee senas e e e e 311, 519. 0 
Loan and trust co p,.iu aens coc seensneese cere 18,783, 901, 36 2727018 2 
KANSAS. 
. . 25,565, 752. 01 
Loan and trust com pauies 2 313,940. 80 
72,897, 326. 66 4,254, 216.56 
OKLAHOMA, 
BtRtO WAIN T0 30, 793, 281, 98 746, 252.14 6, 736, 898. 53 
and trust com pan Ies — 3222, 405. 32 12,724.42 | "126,935.74 
32,015, 687. 30 788, 978. 56 6,863, 134. 27 
NEBRASKA, 
r . 40, 398, 731. 15 12, 343,643.97 29, 329, 528. 17 
Loan and trust companies None õ«œ»4r —ʒꝑ—ũ%œ ⁵«444%ö y ².d0c 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, whenever the question of 
the Government guaranty of bank deposits shall present itself 


it will be time for argument. No such question is presented in 
either of the reports which are offered here as amendments 
to the House banking and currency bill. The newspaper article 
which the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS] had read 
at the desk is an excellent iilustration of the ignorance and 
carelessness with which great newspapers of this country deal 
with questions which are up for consideration before the Fed- 
eral Congress. I do not want this question to go out to the 
country under a misapprehension as to what is before the 
Senate now. ? 

Not only that, but the Senator from Massachusetts has made 
a long and labored argument concerning experiences with State 
guaranties of deposits in Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, and 
Texas, and it bas gone upon the theory that we were now pre- 
sented with a proposition to give a Government guaranty of de- 
posits by the Federal Government. ‘There is no such proposi- 
tion before the Senate. In those four States they did have a 
guaranty, accompanied by the power in the State or in some 
functionary of the State to levy an assessment to make good the 
losses of depositors in the banks. No such proposition is before 
the Senate at all. There is no guaranty in either one of these 
propositions, This is a proposition for the division of the earn- 
ings of the regional banks. t 

Xow, I like to have men argue the question before them and 
not something else. I no more believe in the right of the Gov- 
crmment to guarantee the debts of a corporation than I believe 
in the right of the Government to guarantee my debts. I think 
it would be much better for the Government to guarantee the 
debts of a carpenter or blacksmith than to guarantee the debts 
of n big, rich banking corporation, and deposits are nothing 
but the debts of the banking corporation, 

Now, what is the proposition before the Senate? One of these 
iwo measures says that after paying a 5 per cent dividend and 
20 per cent surplus one-half of the balance of the earnings, if 
there shall be any, shall go into a fund for the benefit of de- 
positors in failed banks. The other proposition says that after 
the payment of a 6 per cent dividend and a 40 per cent sur- 
pins one-half of the balance of the earnings, if there shall be 
any, shall go into a trust fund for the benefit of the depositors 
of failed national banks. 

The Senator from Massachusetts went on to say that if we 
are going to begin a scheme of insurance losses even partially 
on people who had deposited in institutions we ought to begin 
with the savings banks and the trust companies, where the 
estates of widows and the poor are deposited. Of course the 
Senator knows as well as I do that the Federal Government has 
no jurisdiction over any banking institutions except national 
banks, and that the only reason why we have jurisdiction over 
them, going back to John Marshall’s original decision, is upon 
the ground that they are fiscal agencies of the Federal Goy- 
ernment. 

This is a partial insurance proposition. We say that here 
are possibly æ lot of earnings which have been made out of the 
deposits of the people in the member bank, which in their turn 
have done business with the reserve bank. So we say that 
one-half of those final earnings, after the dividends and the sur- 


40, 808, 731.15 


29, 329, 528. 17 82,071, 903. 29 


plus, may be held by the United States Government—and I am 
repeating now almost the language of the Owen bill—as a trus- 
tee for the benefit of depositors in failed national banks, in a 
bureau to be organized under such rules and regulations as the 
Secretary of the Treasury may think best, and in which shall be 
kept and out of which shall be paid the money under such rules 
and regulations as he shall establish. 

Mr. President, that means that after all the assets of the 
failed bank have been exhausted and after everything that can 
be taken and subjected to the rightful claims of the depositors 
has been taken and subjected, the United States Govern- 
ment will permit this part of that fund to go to help make out 
whatever the depositors haye lost. It is a question merely of 
the division of the earnings. 

Here is the question before you, and there is no escape from 
it. After the dividends and after the surplus, do you want the 
Government to take the entire balance of the earnings as a fran- 
chise tax, or are you willing that it shall take one-half of them 
as a trustee for the benefit of these people? 

There is nothing new in the Federal Government holding 
funds as a trustee. Every month 10 cents, I believe it is, is 
paid out of the pay of every private soldier in the Regular 
Army, and it is kept in the Treasury in a trust fund for the 
benefit of the soldiers of the Regular Army. The Soldiers’ 
Home out here was built in that way. 

The Senator says, however, that leaving out the word “ guar- 
anty” now, which is an improper word, and using the right 
word it is unjust to establish an insurance whereby the man 
who conducts a bank carefully and properly may be made to 
pay through these regional banks in an exceedingly remote and 
indirect way, if at all, for somebody who has conducted a bank 
carelessly. In the first place, they are not taxed to pay it. 
This merely takes half the left-over earnings. 

But even if there were a tax to build up in the Treasury an 
insurance fund for the benefit of depositors in failed national 
banks, the argument made by the Senator from Massachusetts 
could have no possible relevancy or force, because there is not 
an insurance scheme in the world to which it does not apply. 

The Senator from New York [Mr. Roor], the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Burton], I will say, and I are insured in the same 
life insurance company. Let us say that they take great care 
of their health and that I take none of mine. Let us say that 
out of men insured in that life insurance company there are 
10,000 who take no care of their health particularly and 2,000 
who do. Undoubtedly the 2,000 pay in the shape of premiums 
for the carelessness of the 10,000, because in calculating what 
has to be paid to the insurance company in order to make 
expenses, losses, and make a slight profit, they have to calculate 
the average. There is no insurance company that ever existed 
in the world that insured a man's life in proportion to the care 
of his health. 

Here are two men who haye insurance in a fire company. 
One of them pays no attention at all to the ashes in his kitchen > 
he lets the brick fall out of the flue; he lets it become defective, 
His house burns up. Here is another man who pays every 
attention. Both of them are insured in the same company, and 
yet the premium to secure the insurance for the careful man is 
predicated upon the knowledge of the manner in which the 
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careless man acts. It is the average that is necessarily taken 
in order to establish the premium for fire insurance as for life 
insurance, 

Here are men in the States of Kansas, Nebraska, and Missis- 
sippi, all of them carrying cyclone insurance policies. A cyclone 
comes in Mississippi and does not come in Kansas at all during 
the entire period of the policy, or vice versa, and yet the man 
in Kansas has paid in order that the man in Mississippi might 
be protected, or vice versa. There is absolutely no force in that 
sort of argument, even if this were a general insurance proposi- 
tion for the benefit and for the full payment of depositors in 
national banks. It is not in either one of the bills. 

The sole question with which you are presented is this: After 
paying the dividend and the surplus, do you want to take all 
the balance of the earnings to the Government and keep them, 
or are you willing to let one-half of them, at any rate, go to 
those whose money deposited in the banks has enabled the 
member banks, and through the member banks has enabled the 
regional banks, to make a profit and to get the earnings? That 
is all there is in this case. There is no use discussing the other 
matter until we get to it, and we are not to it now, even if we 
should ever get fo it. 

This argument, however, comes with poor grace from my 
friend from Massachusetts [Mr. WEEKS], because if there is a 
man in this body who has contended all the time that there was 
no difference between notes and deposits, it is the Senator from 
Massachusetts. He is solicitous, as are you and as am I, to see 
that the debt of the banks issued in the shape of notes is abso- 
lutely safeguarded. I see a distinction between the two, and I 
could make that argument, but I do not see how the Senator 
from Massachusetts can do it. 

He spent an hour here the other night, very ably, too, in 
showing that there was no distinction; that both were bank 
credits; that when a man came in and borrowed he could either 
take a bank credit and draw his checks upon it, or else he 
could take the notes, go out with them, and pass them from 
hand to hand. I see a difference. The difference to me is that 
the Government allows him to pass one from bearer to bearer 
without indorsement as a representative of money; and when 
he does that, it is its duty to safeguard it in every possible 
way, wherens, in the other case, the Government does not give 
the man any right to do anything that he could not do with any 
Senator here if he wanted to. I could go and deposit money 
to-morrow with the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. GAI- 
LINGER] and draw drafts upon him until I had drawn out of 
his hands all that I had deposited. There is no governmental 
function connected with that; there is nothing analogous to 
any governmental function, My check is not a representative 
of money; but the Senator from Massachusetts spent a long 
time showing that there was no distinction. Now, after very 
ably guarding the bank notes, he would have you believe that 
even from his standpoint the safeguarding of all the other bank 
credits, to wit, the deposits, the book credits, is a heresy. 

I am not prepared at this speaking, and I do not think I 
ever shall be, to support any proposition for the Government 
to pay the debts of any corporation, whether a bank or a 
manufactory or anything else; but I do say that when the 
Government takes a part of the earnings of a corporation, re- 
fusing to let the earnings of the business go to the people who 
haye paid up the stock, refusing to let all of the earnings of 
that go to the people who have supplied the reserves, that they 
ean at least afford to let one-half of what is left after a 6 per 
cent dividend and a 40 per cent surplus have been paid go back, 
if not to the shareholders or the stockholders, at least to those 
whose money upon deposit enabled the shareholders o> stock- 
holders to make the money. 

I did not rise for the purpose of arguing the question, but I 
rose for the purpose of disabusing the minds of the public of 
what seems to be the apprehension all over the country, the 
idea that is spread all over the country, that there is a propo- 
sition here for the United States Government to guarantee the 
deposits of the banks. I want to say, with all the strength that 
I am capable of, that there is no such proposition before the 
Senate, and that the only excuse for any man believing that 
there is, of which I can conceive, is that he had not read either 
one of these two bills. It is certainly not in the Owen bill; it 
is merely a proposition for a division of the earnings. We 
might have provided here, if we wanted to, that all the earnings 
could go to the stockholders after the dividends and after the 
surplus. We can certainly provide that half of that shall go to 
the depositors, whose money has built up the dividends and the 
earnings. : 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Werxs] a question simply for infor- 
mation. As I understood from his argument, in the eyent the 


bank deposits were guaranteed, there would be no distinction 
between the banks which were carefully managed and those 
which were carelessly managed, and, therefore, that the care- 
lessly managed bank would obtain as large a business as the 
carefully managed bank, and so the carefully managed bank 
would not gain by its carefulness; in other words, at the present 
time the careful bank would naturally receive the larger por- 
tion of business and the careless bank the lesser portion of busi- 
ness; but if the bank deposits were guaranteed they would 
receive the same amount of business, and to that extent the 
carefully managed bank would lose. 

The Senator also admits, I believe, that at the present time 
when the bank deposits are not guaranteed, sometimes the care- 
lessly managed bank fails and some of the depositors lose. Then 
his idea, as I understand it, is that he considers it better that 
the present condition should continue to exist and that some 
of the depositors should sometimes lose by being mistaken in the 
banker, and that the careful bank should therefore make more 
money than that the careful bank should make only the same 
amount of money and none of the people should lose at any 
time. Is that the theory? 

Mr. WEEKS. Well, Mr. President, that is a somewhat 
strained version of what I have been trying to discuss. What 
I have said is that a part of a bank’s capital and a part of a 
banker’s capital is the character of the management of the 
bank; that after a term of years when a banker in a com- 
munity has established a reputation as a safe, wise, and con- 
servative man, that is as legitimately a part of his capital as 
the money he has invested in business. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

Mr. WEEKS. Wait a moment. If a man who has not an 
established reputation can come into that community and ask 
for deposits, the deposits in both cases being insured to the 
depositor by some means, either by a guaranty or otherwise, 
it is an injustice to the man who has managed his bank wisely, 
because if the other bank is unwisely managed by a man with- 
out experience a part of the conservative and wise banker’s earn- 
1 may have to go to pay the deposits in the badly managed 

ank. 


Now, let me give the Senator an example of just what hap- 
pens. I have been in the banking business myself, and I think 
the bank with which I was at one time connected, though not 
then as an officer, was a wisely and sanely managed bank. 
Some men who did not have as well-established reputations 
as the officers of that particular bank took out a Government 
charter and started a bank across the street. They commenced 
to pay 4 per cent interest on deposits. The depositors in the 
old bank said, Lou only pay us 2 per cent for our deposits. 
Why should we keep our money with you at 2 per cent when 
we can get 4 per cent across the street?” There is no very 
good argument to make to a man who wants to change his 
deposits under those circumstances. The result was that many 
of the depositors drew out all or part of their deposits and took 
them across the street and deposited them in the new bank, 
obtaining 4 per cent interest by so doing. In two years the 
bank across the street failed. Why did it fail? Because it 
was paying 4 per cent interest on deposits, and in the city of 
Boston no commercial bank paying 4 per cent interest can 
invest its money safely and make any profit. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. WEEKS. I yield. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Then, as I understand, the Senator wants 
that condition to exist. He thinks it is better for those people 
to lose their money so that he may continue a flourishing busi- 
ness at their expense and do without a law that will make that 
condition impossible in the future? 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator from 
Nevada why I should lose my business because somebody was 
offering an extravagant inducement for taking it away, and 
then be assessed because that somebody lost his money when 
he did not use any judgment in depositing it in another bank? 

Mr. PITTMAN. If the depositors had been guaranteed, even 
if that bank failed, the depositors could not have lost any 
money, could they? 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, the bank to which I refer as 
the older bank would have been assessed to pay the losses sus- 
tained by those depositors. 

Mr. PITTMAN. But the depositors would not have lost their 
money. 

Mr. WEEKS. They would not. 

Mr. PITTMAN. We consider the interests of the depositors 
above the interests of any bank. 
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Mr. WEEKS. If the Senator from Nevada wants to guar- 
antee people against folly and lack of wisdom by national 
laws, this is the way to do it. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President 

Mr. WEEKS. I should like to go on for a moment. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Will the Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. WEEKS. Yes; I will yield. 

Mr. BRISTOW. The illustration which the Senator has just 
presented of the bank across the street paying “ per cent demon- 
strates not that bank insurance is not wise but that proper 
regulntions should be made as to the method of doing business 
of the banks which are secured. No insurance company, State, 
ns tional, or private, would insure the deposit of a bank that 
was doing that kind of business in the city of Boston. It is not 
proposed to secure any such bank deposits as that. They 
ought not to be permitted to get into any such insurance com- 
pany. That is an argument in favor of regulating the character 
and the method of banking. 

Mr. WEEKS. Well, Mr. President, the Senator from Kansas 
does not know just what is proposed, nor does any other Senator 
know. We turn some money over to a reserve board, and say, 
“Go ahead and make some rules and regulations to do some- 
thing with this money which belongs to somebody else.” That 
is what we do. 

Mr. President, I want the attention of the Senator from 
Mississippi for a few moments. I have had an opportunity 
for a good many years to listen to debates in which the Senator 
from Mississippi has participated, and I have taken occasion 
several times, many times, in fact, to say that I believe he is 
one of the ablest debaters who has been in Congress for m ny 
years. He is mentally honest, too, but I have occasionally 
heard him split hairs, especially on political questions. I think 
he is splitting hairs in the proposition before the Senate now, 
and I want to tell him why. We are proposing in both of these 
bills that when the stockholders have been paid 5 per cent in 
one ease and 6 per cent in the other, and wher a surplus of 
20 per cent has been built up in one case and 40 per cent in the 
other, then—or during the process in fact—the balance of the 
earnings, if there is an excess, shall be disposed of in both cases 
by using one half of the excess to pay the Government's debt 
and the other half to put into a fund to pay depositors in failed 
banks under conditions to be prescribed by the reserve board. 

I think that is a correct statement of what we are doing. 
Those excess earnings belong to somebody. They either beloug 
to the Government or they belong to the stockholders in the 
reserve banks. or they belong to both, or they belong to some- 
body else: We believed originally in the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee that they belonged to the Government. We 
believed that we could raise the capital for the reserve banks 
by paying the stockholders 5 per cent dividends, and then we 
proposed to use all the remainder of the earnings to pay the 
Government debt. That would haye been beneficial to all the 
people of the country, would it not? Instead of doing that this 
proposition has been interposed to use one half of it to pay the 
Government debt and the other half to pay to some unwise stock- 
holders in some bank, when they have not used their own gump- 
tion in locating their deposits. If we did not use it for that 
purpose, we would pay the Government debt, which would 
be beneficial to all the people of the country; but we are es- 
tablishing this fund and we are going to use it to pay the 
losses to depositors in failed banks. In other words, we are 
taking a fund which I believe belongs to the Government, be- 
cause the Government is guaranteeing almost everything that 
this bank does and it is depositing $200,000.000 with the bank 
without interest; I believe the fund belongs to the Govern- 
ment; in other words, you are doing just exactly what you 
would do if you laid a special tax and built up a fund and 
then used that fund for the purpose of paying some individual 
who had not used business sense in determining upon a place in 
which to deposit his money. That is my judgment about it. 

I believe the Senator from Mississippi is splitting hairs when 
he says this is not a guaranty fund. It is a guaranty fund, al- 
though not assessed directly on the banks. It is not like that 
kind of a mutual insurance to which the Senator has referred, 
to be sure, but it is paying for somebody's loss out of a fund 
that belongs to somebody else; and that, I say, is immoral and 
is unbusinesslike, nnd will create a condition in the minds of 
men which is unwise and which should not be encouraged—that 
is, that they should not exercise judgment in looking after their 
own affairs. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator from Massachusetts con- 
tend that these earnings belong to the Government in any way 
in the world except purely by the exercise of the taxing power? 
But for the exercise of the taxing power they would go naturally 
to the stockholders of the institution. 
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Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, how does the Government get 


money if it does not get it by the exercise of the taxing power? 

Mr. WILLIAMS, J understand that; but the Senator has said 
that these earnings belong to the Government; and I admit that 
the Government has a right to take them by taxation, just as it 
has a right to tax my land, but that does not prove that my 
earnings from my land belong to the Government at all; it only 
proves that the Government has the right by taxation to take a 
part of them. These earnings naturally belong to the stockhold- 
ers who have taken the stock and put up the reserves—in the 
case of the Hitchcock bill to private individuals and in the case 
of the Owen bill to member banks. This would enable them to 
get the money from the depositors, so that in that sense the 
earnings belong to the depositors who furnish the money; but 
certainly they do not belong to the Government, except purely 
through the power of government by taxation to take it for a 
public purpose. 

Mr. WEEKS. Mr. President, just one word more on this 
subject. 

For the last 25 years the Government bas deposited a certain 
percentage of its moneys in national banks, and it has required 
security for so doing. Latterly it has compelled the banks to 
pay 2 per cent interest on these deposits, The original propo- 
sition was that the Government deposits in the regional banks 
shonid pay 2 per cent interest. If the Government deposits 
$200,000,000, as it is estimated will be done, that would mean, 
at 2 per cent, $4,000,000 a year which would come to the Goy- 
ernment as a return for its deposits. ` 

The Government, however, is issuing notes for these banks to 
use. It is superintending all of the operations of the banks. 
It is lending its good name and its credit in many ways in 
connection with these banks, and is receiving nothing for it. 
I say it is only fair that the Government should receive the ex- 
cess earnings after the stockholders have been pald a reason- 
able dividend, and it would not be an illogical or an improper 
thing for Congress to take all of these earnings and apply them 
in paying the Government debt. 

I wish it could be done. That is what I fayor. Therefore 
even the Senator's argument does not stand, because we are tak- 
ing one-half of them to pay the Government debt. If we can 
take one-half of them, why can we not take all of them? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Why, we could. 

Mr. WEEKS. I think we ought to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I admit that we could. I am merely say- 
ing that it would be wiser not to do so. 

In that connection, the Government as a depositor In a bank 
gets its share of the amount paid to the depositors in a failed 
bank just as well. 

Mr. BRISTOW. Mr. President, I neyer could understand why 
national banks, especially in the eastern part of the country, 
should have such antipathy for the insuring of depesits. Most 
of the Eastern States have compensation laws, They require a 
corporation to tax itself to provide insurance for the health and 
maintenance of its employees. There is a proposition befare 
Congress now to have a national compensation law whereby the 
railronds of the country will be taxed for the benefit of their 
employees. Still, when it is proposed here to take a part of the 
earnings of the banking system to guarantee the depositors in 
the bunks it is regarded as a heresy. 

Talk about a depositor, when he puts his money in a bank, 
exercising business Judgment as to what bank he shall put if in. 
Why, the president of the American Bankers’ Association was 
supposed to be a great banker, yet a few years ago his bank 
failed, and thousands of people lost money by the failure of 
that bank. Talk about the old bunk being the one thut never 
fails. The old bank is just as likely to fail as the new one. 

The insurance of bank depositors, as I undertook to show this 
morning, and I think I demonstrated, is as legitimate an insur- 
ance às ever was written in regard to any other kind of a loss. 

Now, as to the earnings of this association: What are the 
resources of the regional banks? 

First, there is the capital stock. We provide in one of the 
bills that upen the capital stock there shall be 5 per cent divi- 
dends; in the other bill we provide that there shall be 6 per 
cent dividends. That satisfies the ‘nterest of the stockholder. 
He gets his dividend. It is a cumulative dividend. He has, or 
should have, no other interest. Second, we have a Government 
deposit, as the Senator from Massachusetts has declared, and 
upon that deposit these banks make a return. Third, we have 
the reseryes of the member banks; and by the use of those 
reserves the bank makes a profit. 

What is it proposed to do with these profits? 

First, we pay the dividends to the stockholders. Next, we 
take the profits that accrue from the Government’s deposits and 
use those profits to pay the natioual debt. Third, we take the 
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profits, or a part of them, that come from the use of the reserves 
of the banks and use those profits to guarantee or to insure the 
depositers of the member banks, These reserves are a part of 
the deposits which the people put in the member banks. The 
Government takes.a part of those reserves and impounds them 
in a Federal reserve bank and uses them for profit, and takes a 
part of the profits and creates a trust fund, which will insure 
the depositors who have placed their money in the regional 
banks. 

Can anything be presented to the mind of man that is more 
just and that will appeal more strengly to a sense of right and 
fairness than such a proposition as that? 

I think we would be justified in levying a tax upon every 
national bank in the country to create the deposits for this 
fund. 

My good friend, the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. NELSON], 
suys he would like to have a vote on this matter to-night. 
Therefore I will quit, because I am very much interested in it, 
and I have talked too long to-day, anyway. 

SEVERAL SENATORS. Vote! 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President—— 

Mr, OWEN. I should be glad to have a vote, unless some 
Senator desires to speak. I move to lay the amendment on the 
table. 

Mr. GALLINGER. The Senator from Michigan has the floor, 
Mr. President. 


Mr, HITCHCOCK. Before the motion is put I desire to call 


attention 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, I desire to say a word 
before the motion is put. I was on my feet trying to get recog- 
nition. 

Mr. OWEN. I withdraw my motion, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair was intending to recog- 
nize the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I am not so much interested in the refine- 
ment of definitions made by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
WiıLLIAMS] as to whether this is a guaranty fund or an in- 
surance fund. It seems to me it has practically the same 
effect and is designed for practically the same purpose. 

I am not objecting at all to guaranteeing deposits, having 
in mind first the fact that under proper banking methods the 
whole loss to depositors in the United States is less than one- 
fiftieth of 1 per cent, almost a negligible amount. Yet, under- 
standing as I do that where a loss does occur it is often 100 
per cent to the one who loses, the only thing I have been inter- 
ested in and my object in asking the question of the Senator 
from Massachusetts was to ascertain whether the insurance 
plan or the guaranty plan—call it what you please—will have 


a bad effect upon banking; that is, whether the plan we adopt- 


will tend to increase the losses which must be paid by somebody. 

I have not yet learned from any source anything that con- 
vinces me that where this plan has been properly tried the 
losses haye increased because of bank guaranties or bank in- 
surance. It appears from the statement that has been made 
that in the State of Oklahoma, and possibly in seme of the 
other States, but surely in the State of Oklahoma, the people 
have not largely patronized the insured banks and neglected 
those that are proceeding nuder the old plan, which indicates 
to my mind that it could not have had the disastrous effects 
which the philosophy of the thing would seem to indicate might 
occur, 

I do understand why it would be likely that two banks, 
one conducted properly and another indifferently, but both 
guaranteed, might obtain deposits in equal amounts, but it is 
the proof of the thing that I should like to understand. As I 
have said, I have not yet been convinced that any method 
that has been adopted has resulted in looser banking methods. 

I wish this bill provided for some method of examination in 
connection with the insurance plan and that there were more 
specific instructions carried in the bill for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the purposes which seem te me to be necessary in -der 
to have it work right, namely, the investigation and establish- 
ment of conditions precedent to the opening of a bank and 
afterwards to its proper conduct. 

Mr. HITCHCOCK. Mr. President, the Senator realizes that 
the reserve bénks and the Federal board are given certain 
power over the member banks; that they are subjected to exam- 
inations in addition to the examinations they now sustain from 
the State authorities and from the comptroller's office? 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I understand that. I understand there 
are provisions here within the discretion of the reserve board 
which, if properly exercised, would undoubtedly secure proper 
conditions; but it. has occurred to me in reading the Dill and 
in studying it as carefully as I could that we are leaving too 
much discretion with the reserye board and exercising too litile 


care as legislators in determining upon what conditions certain ~ 


things shall be done. 


It seems to me that with the example before us mentioned by. 


the Senater from Kansas as to what they do in Kansas it could 
well be incorporated in a bill of this kind, and provision could 
be made so as to do away with the possible danger which might 
arise from loose banking methods and through the loose or- 
ganization of banks. 

As I said in the beginning, while I have listened with great 
patience and great interest to the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. WIIIIAuS], I can see no difference between bank guar- 
anties or Government guaranties and insurance of these de- 
posits so far as they affect the management of banks. That is 
the one particular thing in which I have been interested. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I had thought of making some 
remarks on this question, but as the hour is late and I believe 
a vote is desired to-night, I wish to give notice that to-morrow 
morning, at the close of the routine morning business, I shall 
address the Senate briefly on the subject of the relation of credit 
and currency to capital. 

Mr. GRONNA. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator from 
‘Oklahoma if he is willing to let this matter go over until to-mor- 
row? I intend to address the Senate briefly on this particular 
feature of the bill. 

Mr. OWEN. Mr. President, while of course we are very 
anxious to bring this matter to a vote, I think it would not be 
quite fair to the Senator from North Dakota to refuse his re- 
quest. I therefore assent to his wishes about it. 

As the hour is so late, I think we might as well adjourn now. 
I move, therefore, that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 10 o’clock and 55 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, Decem- 
ber 17, 1913, at 10 o'clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Turspay, December 16, 1913. 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rey. Henry N. Couden, D. D., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 

We bless Thee, Infinite Spirit, for that quality hidden in the 
heart of man which makes him a hero worshiper, a quality 
which brings us to our knees in admiration and praise for the 
broad-minded, warm-hearted men of endeayor who have climbed 
high on the altar of fame and carved their names in letters of gold, 
which serves as a beacon light to those who come after them. 
But it is to be regretted that it is only afier such men have 
done their work and passed on that our eyes are opened to 
the godlike which impelled them to deeds of heroism and 
glory. So it was with the world’s great Exemplar; eyen His 
disciples failed to appreciate fully His sublime precepts and 
godlike character. 

“And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men 
unto me.” 

So the world is coming slowly to understand and appreciate 
the heart of the Christ. May our eyes be opened, that we may 
see more clearly and realize profoundly His life and work, and 
may we strive to*quicken the Christ spirit within us and exem- 
plify it in our daily life. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, yesterday, in the passage of the 
omnibus claims bills, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. GREGG] 
moved to pass it with various amendments. One amendment 
reads this way: 

n pa line 4, after th “ p 
~ Except that claimants under the, word 8 mers dan ce 

Manifestly, it should read “act” in piace of pill,“ and I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill itself shall be amended or 
the amendment be changed so as to insert the werd “act” in 
place of “bill,” and that the Journal and Recorp be corrected 
accordingly. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mann] 
asks unanimous consent that the word “bill” in a certain 
amendment to the omnibus bill be changed to the word “nct,” 
which, of course, it ought to be, and that the correction be 
made both in the Journal and the Recorp. Is there objection? 
[After a pause.] The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered; 
and, without objection, the Journal as corrected will be ap- 
proved. 

There was no objection. 

MESSENGER TO THE COMMITTEE ON USELESS EXECUTIVE PAPERS. 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following privileged 
resolution from the Committee on Accounts. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
House resolution 329 (H. Rept. 145). 


Resolved, That the chairman of the Joint Select Committee on Dis- 
position of Useless Executive Papers be, and he is hereby, authorized to 
appoint a messenger to said committee, who shall be paid out of the 
contingent fund of the House at the rate of $60 per month, for the sec- 
ond session of the Sixty-third Congress. 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, this is the usual resolution that is 
passed at every session of Congress. 
The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 


GEORGE IDEN, LIZZIE BASSETT, AND ROSE M. CORNELL. 


Mr, LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I also offer the following privi- 
leged resolution. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House resolution 336 (H. Rept. 144). 


Resolved, That the Clerk of the House is hereby authorized to pay; 
out of the contingent fund of the House, to George Iden, $42; Lizzie 
Bassett, $6; and Rose M. Cornell, $12, for clerical services rendered to 
the Committee on Enrolled Bills during the extra session of the Sixty- 
third Congress. 

The committee amendments were read, as follows: 


Amend, line 3, by inserting, after the word “ Iden,” the words seven 
days’ services,” and. after the word Bassett,” the words “one day”; 
and in line 4 insert, after the word Cornell,” the words two days.” 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Spenker, this simply provides pay for some 
extra services rendered to the Committee on Enrolled Bills dur- 
ing the extra session. Instead of allowing a clerk, we pay them 
for these 12 days’ services. 

Mr. MANN. ‘Those are the last days of the session? 

Mr. LLOYD. Yes, sir. 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


R. T. COOK, 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I present the following privileged 
resolution. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House resolution 276 (H. Rept. 146). 


Resolved, That the Clerk of the House of Representatives be, and is 
hereby, authorized L a from the contingent fund of the House of 
Representatives to R. T. Cook the sum of $581.95, for services rendered 
as acting assistant foreman of the branch folding room, House of Rep- 
resentatives, from August 3, 1912, to September 30, 1913, this sum bein 
the difference between his salary as a folder at $900 per annum an 
that of the position of assistant foreman of the branch folding room, at 
a salary at the rate of $3.85 per diem, 

The committee amendments were read, as follows: 


Amend, line 4, by striking out “$581.95,” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “$270,” and in line 6, after the word “from,” strike out the 
words “August 3, 1912“ and insert March 14, 1913.” 

Mr. MANN. Will the gentleman give some explanation of 
this? 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, this assistant in the folding room 
was held by special resolution for a number of years by Mr. 
Coultry, of Illinois. Mr, Coultry died in March last. Mr. R. T. 
Cook performed the duties from the time Mr. Coultry died until 
September 30, when a man was appointed to take the place, 
and this gives him the difference in salary between the $75 a 
month which he drew as a folder and that which he would have 
received if he had been. actually appointed to perform these 
duties. 

Mr. MANN. 
1912? 

Mr. LLOYD. Yes, sir. Mr. Cook not only performed sery- 
ices after the death of Mr. Coultry, but Mr. Coultry was ill for 
a number of months. He performed duties from August up to 
the time Mr. Coultry died, but Mr. Coultry drew the salary, and 
we thought it improper to allow Mr. Cook the salary, or any 
part of it, which Mr. Coultry had drawn. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 

The title was amended to read as follows: “ House resolution 
to pay R. T. Cook $270 for services rendered as acting assistant 
foreman of the branch folding room, House of Representatives.” 


EXPENDITURES BY COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY. 


Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, I also present the following privi- 
leged resolution. : 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri offers a privi- 
leged resolution, which the Clerk will report. 
Tbe Clerk read as follows: 
House resolution 348 (H. Rept. 147). 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary is authorized to 
expend for expe accountants, and clerical and other assistance for 
the purposes stated in House Resolution No. 486, passed April 5, 1912, 


Does the original resolution date from August, 


a sum not in excess of the balance unexpended under said resolution, 
out of the contingent fund of the House, on vouchers ordered by said 
committee, signed by the chairman thereof, and approved by the Com- 
mittee on Accounts, evidenced by the signature of the chairman therzof. 


Also the following committee amendment was read: 

Amend, line 5, by striking out the words “April fifth,” and inserting 
the words May third.“ 

Mr. LLOYD. Mr. Speaker, this is to authorize the Committee 
on the Judiciary to make expenditures for extra services that 
may be needed in the investigation of the trust question. When 
they were authorized in the last Congress to make this investi- 
gation, they were authorized to expend not to exceed $25,000. 
They expended in that investigation only about $2,500. It is 
how necessary to make some extra investigation, and employ 
experts and take testimony, and this authorizes them to expend 
not to exceed the amount that was not expended by the au- 
thority of the last Congress. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That will be a total of how much? 

Mr. LLOYD. Twenty-five thousand dollars. 

Mr. MURDOCK. How much did they expend? 

Mr. LLOYD. About $2,500. 

Mr. MANN. What was the total amount authorized in the 
first place? 

Mr. LLOYD. Twenty-five thousand dollars. 

Mr. MANN. How much was expended in the last Congress? 

Mr. LLOYD. About $2,500. 

Mr. MANN. How much during the special session? 

Mr. LLOYD, There is no account of any expenditure during 
the special session. 

Mr. MANN. They had authority to expend money during the 
special session? 

Mr. LLOYD. Yes. 

Mr. MANN. Was any money expended during the special 
session? 

Mr. LLOYD. No, sir. 

Mr. MANN. I understood they had some meetings and 

Mr. LLOYD. Well, it was just a small amount. I can not 
give you the exact figures. 

Mr. MANN. This would give the committee somewhere in 
the neighborhood of $22,000? 

Mr. LLOYD. About $22,000; yes, sir. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I suppose it is the intention of the 
committee and that side of the House to continue to do every- 
thing they can to bring a financial panic on the country. How- 
ever, they do not need to do much more, because one already 
exists now. a 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment, 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 

The title was amended to read as follows: “ House resolution 
authorizing the Committee on the Judiciary to expend certain 
money for purposes stated in House resolution 486, passed May 
3, 1912.“ 

CORRECTION OF IMMIGRATION BILL. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, in reporting the bill 6060 yes- 
terday, I inadvertently left out one amendment in the report 
and in the bill. It is an amendment on page 56, which makes 
the bill go into effect, as to all except one provision, on July 1, 
1913. That was stricken out, and “1914” was inserted by order 
of the committee. I ask to amend the report and the Dill, and 
also ask for a reprint of them as amended. I am under the 
impression we ought to have an extra number of copies, per- 
haps, of this bill printed, and I would ask, while they are print- 
ing it, to have 2,000 extra copies of the bill. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. What is the amendment? 

Mr. BURNETT. The amendment is simply to strike out 
“thirteen” and insert “fourteen.” 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Let me suggest to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. BURNETT] that, as the bill and report are already 
printed, and this is not a very difficult amendment, instead of 
having a reprint of it now, he wait and correct his bill by 
amendment when it comes up. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I have no doubt but that can 
be done, but the bill will go out to the country as going into 
effect last July. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. While that may be true, still there may 
be some confusion by having two prints of the report and the 
bill. 

Mr. BURNETT. No; it is simp 
and of this bill. Otherwise I shair 
and include the amendment. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I did not intend to make any difficulty 
with the gentleman. I am suggesting this simply as the least 
confusing way. 


a correction of this report 
ve to make another report 
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Mr. MANN. I suggest to the gentleman from New York that 
there might be a misapprehension on the part of the country. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I shall not object. ` 

The SPEAKER. What amendment is it that the gentleman 
from Alabama asks? 

Mr. BURNETT. The amendment is to strike out the word 
“thirteen,” in line 18 of page 56, and insert the word“ fourteen” 
in lieu of it. n 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Bun- 
NETT] asks unanimous consent that the word “thirteen” be 
stricken out in line 18, page 56, and the word “fourteen” be 
inserted. Is that all? 

Mr. BURNETT. No. What I want is that I may-correct the 
report and the bill. This is a committee amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to correct the report and the bill by striking out 
the word “thirteen” and inserting in lieu thereof the word 
“ fourteen.” 

Mr. MANN. That is to show an amendment striking out the 
word “thirteen” nnd inserting “fourteen.” That is a com- 
inittee amendment. 

The SPHARER. A committee amendment striking out “ thir- 
teen“ and inserting “fourteen “ in line 18 cf page 56; and the 
gentleman from Alabama also asks for a reprint on the report 
of the bill and asks that 2,000 extra copies be printed 

Mr. BURNETT. Of the bill and report 

The SPEAKER. Of the bill and the report. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Spenker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask the genflemian from Alabama if he will incor- 
porate in his request a provision for printing extra copies of 
the hearings? There will be a large demand for the hearings; 
as large as for the bill. 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes; that is correct. I would ask, Mr. 
Speaker, for the printing of 2,000 extra copies of the hearings. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman also 
whether the hearings will be printed along with the bill or the 
report, so that they will be ready for consideration at the time 
the bill is called up? 

Mr. BURNETT. That will depend upon whether the mem- 
bers of the committee and those who were heard before it re- 
vise their hearings sufficiently early to get them to me at once. 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BUR- 
NETT] also asks, in connection with the first request and as part 
of it. that 2,000 extra copies of the hearings be printed. 

Mr. BARNHART. Mr. Speaker, I would like to inquire of 
the gentleman from Alabama if these hearings will be a reprint 
of the hearings heretofore had in this Congress? 

Mr. BURNETT. No; of the hearings that were heid last 
week. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman will 
not ask for a reprint of the hearings. I think that request 
ought to go to the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. BARNHART. He is not asking for a reprint of the 
hearings. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I mean an additional number. Some 
one should know something of the cost of these matters. Under 
the law I think 500 copies are printed in the first instance. 

Mr. BARNHART. Will the gentleman from Alabama yield? 

Mr. BURNETT. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Frrz- 
GERALD] has the floor. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I was trying to find out what that 
request was. 3 

Mr. BURNETT. The reguest is for 2,000 extra copies of the 
hearings had on this bill last week. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Are they voluminous? 

Mr. BURNETT. They would cover 200 pages, I expect. 

Mr. GARNER. My. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. BURNETT. Certainly. 

Mr. GARNER. The hearings were held for the purpose of 
informing Congress with respect to the business before the 
committee? 

Mr, BURNETT. Tes. 

Mr. GARNER. And gentlemen came to the committee and 
made long addresses, and they want to get copies of the hearings 
in order to send them to their eonstitrents. Some of them 
were not Members of Congress. Dees the gentleman think that 
public money ought to be expended for that purpose? 

Mr, BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I will withdraw that part of 
ene: i do not want to get into a controversy about 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BUR- 
ett] withdraws his request as to printing additional copies 
of the hearings. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOORE. I reserve the right to object, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moore] reserves the right to object. 

Mr. MOORE. It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that the position 
taken by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. GARNER] is not ten- 
able. If his proposition goes through and this request to print 
the hearings is not granted, then this House is in entire ig- 
norance of what transpired before the committee, and in 
ignorance of the evidence adduced upon which the committee 
is supposed to haye prepared this bill. 

One of the reasons why I asked the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Immigration to incorporate this provision in his motion 
was that this House, when it comes to consider this immigration 
bill, which involves the barring out from this country of prób- 
ably one-quarter of a million unfortunate people in a year, will 
be in a position to understand what was said to the committee. 
The idea of having this bill brought in—a bill covering about 
60 printed pages, involving all sorts of technical and legal ques- 
tions—without haying the human side of it presented at all 
seems to be wholly unfair to the House itself. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania antici- 
pate thut any Member of Congress will have any difficulty in 
getting a copy of the hearings recently had before the Immi- 
gration Committee? 

Mr. MOORE. I think not, but the Congress represents the 
whole conntry. 

Mr. GARNER. The committee has already ordered 1,000 
copies of the hearings printed. Now, for what purpose can the 
2,000 additional copies be used, except to send to some people 
throughout the country who might be interested in the immigra- 
tion question, or rather for the purpose of sending to the con- 
stituencies of those people who appeared before the committee, 
und so advertise themselves in a public document? 

Mr. MOORE. ‘This Congress represents the people of the 
United States. The gentleman himself represents perhaps 
250,000 people, all of whom are interested in this question. We 
all represent a great body of the people of the country, and I 
venture to say now that the country itself does not know and 
will not have an opportunity to know what is in this immigra- 
tion bill and what is proposed to be done when this immigra- 
tion bill comes up. One of the real troubles with regard to this 
whole question, vital as it is to the welfare of many of our 
people and many of the unfortmtes who seek to come here, is 
that we do not give careful consideration in the House to this 
immigration question. A bill 60 pages long will be brought in 
here and efforts will be made to close debate. An effort will 
be made to press this bill through because it is on the calendar 
to go through. Whether you gentlemen care to have your con- 
stituents informed or not, I, as a member of the minority, 
insist that it is the right of my people to know upon what basis 
this bill was framed. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular 
order. We wish to pass an appropriation bill before the holi- 
day recess. I make this demand on behalf of the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

Mr. MOORE. If the gentleman is going to close me out with 
the regular order, I shall be obliged to object. 

Mr. BURNETT. Does the gentleman object to the reprint? 

Mr. MOORE. Unless we can have the information upon 
which to he guided in the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York demands the 
regular order. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, may I ask—— 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman from Alabama has submitted 
a request for unanimous consent. Now, if the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania wants to object i 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? 

Mr. MOORE. I object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman objects. 


JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL, 


Mr. ASHBROOK, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of the 
United States, for his approval, the following joint resolution: 

H. J. Res. 164. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
the Senate and Clerk of the House to pay the officers and em- 
ployees of the Senate and House, including the Capitol police, 
their respective salaries for the month of December, 1913, on 
the 20th day of said month, 
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DECEMBER 16, 


LEAVE TO WITHDRAW PAPERS—MRS. DORA SMITH. 


By unanimous consent, Mr. DRISCOLL obtained leave to with- 

draw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, the 

papers in the case of Mrs. Dora Smith (H. R. 23561, 62d Cong.), 
no adverse report having been made thereon. 
BRIG *‘ LITTLE JOHN BUTLER.” 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following com- 


munication : 
CHAMBERS UNITED States Court OF CLAIMS, 
Washington, D. C., December 2, 1913. 
Hon. CHAMP CLARK, 


Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


Sim: The findings of the Court of Claims in the French spoliation 
case of the brig Little John Butler, Smith, master, were certified to 
Congress on January 18, 1907, and in a case lately decided by this 
court some of the rulings in said case were modified. There has been 
no appropriation made in the case first mentioned, and b instructions 
of the Court of Claims I bave the honor to request that the findings in 
the said case of the brig Little John Butler, Smith, master, be returned 
to this court for further examination. 

Epwp. K. CAMPBELL, 


Respectfully, Chie? Justice 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I suggest that the files in that case 
be returned, as requested. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, the files will be 
returned to the Court of Claims in accordance with this request. 

There was no objection. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
10523) making appropriations to provide for the expenses of the 
District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, 
and for other purposes. 

Pending that motion, I should like to see if I can not enter 
into an agreement with the other side as to the time for general 
debate. 

From the requests that have been made on this side of the 
House and from my knowledge of the situation on the other side, 
I ask unanimous consent that the general debate on this bill be 
closed within four hours, half of the time to be controlled by 
myself and the other half by the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. Davis]. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, I do not know how many requests 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Davis] may have for time, 
but as this is the first appropriation bill to come up in this ses- 
sion, and as this is the first time when general debate is in order 
on an appropriation bill, I suggest to the gentleman that prob- 
ably no one knows just how much time is demanded, and that 
he do not make that request at this time. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I will make this 
request, that the general debate run for to-day and be closed 
with the adjournment of the House this afternoon. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman would have power 
on Thursday morning to close debate, if he chose to, by motion, 
and probably it could be closed without a motion. I hope the 
gentleman will not make his request at this time. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I think the gentleman from Illi- 
nois will recognize that it is very much easier, and perhaps more 
pleasant, to terminate the matter now and to let the member- 
ship know definitely how long it will run than to let it go. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, during yesterday afternoon I had 
some conversation with the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. Pace], and it was thought at that time, from the amount 
of time I had been requested to yield and the time that had been 
requested of him, that we might get through with the general 
debate in possibly four or five hours. 

Since that time, however, I now have a large number of re- 
quests for time in general debate. Of course, as far as I am 
personally concerned, I would like to have the debate largely 
confined to the subject of the bill, but that, I guess, is impos- 
sible. Now, while I would like to enter into an agreement to 
limit debate, I really can not at this time accept any proposi- 
tion; but I really hope, and express the hope, that we may get 
through with the debate this afternoon by the time we adjourn, 
say, 6 o'clock. The gentleman from Illinois says that he does 
not think that is feasible, and I am inclined to agree with him. 
I am anxious to get through, and do not desire to shut off legiti- 
mate debate. Quite a number of matters will be debated under 
this bill, and then the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HINEBAVGH], 
the Progressive Party member of the committee, has stated that 
he desires an hour or an hour and a half. I have now tenta- 
tively booked three hours on this side, but I am willing to cut 
it down to be as reasonable as possible. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina, Mr. Speaker, so far as appli- 
cation for time is concerned and the demands made upon the 
gentleman for time, there are possibly as many on this side who 


have something in their system that they want to get clear of, 
and I haye no doubt that the demands upon me for time have 
been greater than those of the gentleman on that side. I think 
it is more important to go ahead and pass these appropriation 
bills than to let the general debate go unlimited. I would like 
to get an agreement to close general debate with the session 
to-day, and I hope the gentleman can see his way clear to reach 
an agreement. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, this bill has been drawn along a 
different line from any appropriation bill since I haye been a 
Member of Congress, The subcommittee, of which the gentle- 
man from North Carolina is chairman, backed up by the general 
committee, have studiously avoided putting in any new legisla- 
tion; hence when we get to reading the bill under the five-minute 
rule it will not take as long as it ordinarily does to pass an 
appropriation bill where there are many new items of legisla- 
tion. Where it ordinarily takes a week to pass the District of 
Columbia appropriation bill, I believe this bill will be passed 
inside of two days from the time we begin reading it, owing to 
the lack of items for new legislation in the bill. If that is any 
argument, I would ask, in view of the representations made by 
the leader of my party, that some latitude be granted as to 
general debate. I assure the chairman that I will endeavor to 
expedite the bill all I can. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr, Speaker, if the gentleman from North 
Carolina is going to ask for this unanimous-consent agreement, 
I wish he would couple with it the request that a proportional 
amount of time shall be yielded by the gentleman from Minne- 
sota to the gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. HINEBAUGH], a Pro- 
gressive. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I will say that that is a matter 
to be determined on that side of the House. 

Mr. MURDOCK. I will say to the gentleman from North 
Carolina that a request has been put in that form. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I now ask that 
the debate be controlled one half by myself and the other half 
by the gentleman from Minnesota, under such arrangement as 
he may make with the Progressives on that side. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Will the gentleman from Minnesota yield 
an hour of his time? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from North Carolina 
abandon his former request? 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I abandon my other request 
for unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that during the debate it be controlled on his 
side by himself and on the other side by the gentleman from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask the gentleman from Minnesota if the gen- 
teman from Illinois [Mr. Firnesaven] can have his proportional 
amount of that time? 

Mr. DAVIS. If the gentleman from Kansas will decide what 
is the proportional amount of time, I will do it. In fact, I am 
willing to give him more than that if I can. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is reasonable, and that is all we ask. 

Mr. DAVIS. I would suggest that if I was given three hours 
it would not hurt my feelings to grant one hour to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MURDOCK. That is a fair proportion. 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. Mr. Speaker, it is somewhat irritating 
and not a little embarrassing for u man who occupies the posi- 
tion of the ranking Member of his party, which happens to be 
the first minority in the country, under the suggestion of the 
leader of the majority party of the country, to have to go to 
the leader of the second minority of the country and ask for 
him what are his rights. I feel that very strongly, for, unless 
some suggestion, at least, is made by the majority that time be 
granted to the Progressive Members, we are absolutely in the 
hands of the other minority in the matter of whether we get 
time or not. I do not think that is fair upon its face. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, as lonz as I can recall the 
universal practice of the House has been—certainly during my 
experience here—that the time for debate on general appro- 
priation bills be equally divided between the majority and the 
minority. 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I served most of my time in the House 
on the minority side. I yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. Is it not a fact that the conditions exist- 
ing in the House now, and since the 7th day of last April, are 
entirely different from what they have been before in the 
gentleman’s experience? 

Mr. FITZGERALD, The gentleman is mistaken. I served 
in this House on the minority side, when there were representa- 
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‘tives of another party here, and at that time no attempt was 
ever made by them to set themselves up, because of insignificant 
number, on an equality with the dominant portion of the 
minority, and no attempt was ever made to take any advantage 
of it. This arrangement of controlling the time is done for the 
convenience of the House. If it is not controlled in this way, 
under the uniform practice of the House, Members are recog- 
nized for one hour in their own rights, members of the com- 
mittee haying preferential rights to recognition. The propor- 
tion of time which the gentleman would get under those con- 
ditions would be as 1 in 21. I should imagine, from the 
relations of the gentleman with his colleague on the committee, 
there should be no difficulty in adjusting their differences. So 
far as I am concerned, I do not intend during this session of 
Congress to have this side of the House put in a position where 
it must negotiate with more than one person as the representa- 
tive of the minority, regardless of how it is made up, for the 
control of the time of the House. If the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Hryepaven], the second member of the minority on the 
committee, were in charge, regardless of the number of members 
affiliated with him politically, I should expect that the other 
members of the minority would look to him for their time, 
because Ï believe that he would be just as fair and deal just as 
equitably with the members of the minority regardless of their 
political affiliations as I believe every other Member of the 
House would under similar circumstances. 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. Mr. Speaker, I do not intend for a 
moment to suggest that there will be any injustice done here 
by the Republican minority in this House. The only thing I 
am contending for is this, that I do feel the majority members 


of the committees who have control of the time and will haye | 


control of the time in this House under general debate, in 
making a request for unanimous consent for the division of 
time, ought to couple with the request recognition of the party 
to which I belong and not lea ve us absolutely helpless and alone 
to have our right, if we have any right on the committee, or 
on the floor, by reason of the fact that we are on a committee, 
absolutely controlled by the other minority. 

Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman permit? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. ‘Certainly. 

Mr. MANN. I desire to make a suggestion that the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Pact] change his request 
so that one-half of the time shall be controlled by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Pace], that six-sevenths of 
one-half of the time shall be controlled by the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Davis], and that one-seventh of one-half of 
the time, which is proportionately correct, be controlled by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. HINEBAVGH]. [Laughter.]_ That 
is what they are entitled to. They always have more, but they 
do not seem to enjoy it. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I think that 
would be less satisfactory to the gentleman than to throw him- 
self upon the mercy of his colleague on the committee, the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. Davis]. Mr. Speaker, I let my 
request stand, and submit it as it is. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina moves 
that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill H. R. 10523, the District appropriation bill, 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, before that motion is put, I 
will ask the gentleman from North Carolina to withhold it for 
a moment. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore] 
tells me that he will withdraw the objection he made to the 
request I submitted a few moments ago. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I suggest that 
the gentleman from Alabama permit that to go to the end of 
the day. 

The SPEAKER. Pending the motion to go into committee, 
the gentleman from North Carolina asks unanimous consent 
that the time for general debate be equally divided, he to con- 
trol one-half of the time and the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. Davis] the other half. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 10523, the District appropriation bill, with 
Mr. Hutt in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, The House is in the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 10523) making appropriations for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 10523) making appropriations to provide for the ex- 
penses of the government of the District of Columbia for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1915; and for other purposes, s 
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Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 

mour consent that the first reading of the bill may be dispensed 
with. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina asks 
unanimous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed 
with. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crise]. [Applause.] 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, before I commence I ask Mem- 
bers of the House not to interrupt me, as I prefer to pursue 
the line of argument that I have adopted. When the bill comes 
up under the five-minute rule I will be glad to answer any 
questions that may be asked me, if I am able to do so. The 
speech, Mr. Chairman, I have prepared extends much longer 
than 30 minutes; therefore before I commence I will ask unani- 
mous consent to extend and revise my remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend and revise his remarks. Is there objec- 
tion? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, I haye often heard that “a 
political platform is like the platform of a train—made to get 
in on, but when once in you had no further use for the plat- 
form.” This may be true of some men who run for office, but 
I believe, from the depths of my soul, that common honesty 
and decency requires a public man to faithfully keep the prom- 
ises he made to his constituency when a candidate for office. 
I believe it the solemn duty of men honored by a constituency 
on a declaration of principles to exert every honorable means 
to have those principles enacted into law. 

The greatest statesman of the century who to-day occupies 
the White House, President Woodrow Wilson, has won the ad- 
miration and confidence of the whole country, for he is a man 
with a great intellect, broad visioned, devoted to duty, possesses 
to a rare degree the courage of his convictions, and he believes 
a political party should keep its campaign promises. With 
patience, but with courteous firmness, he insists that all the 
campaign promises of the Democratic Party shall be enacted 
into law, and the whole Nation is proud of our President. I 
say to the people their confidence is well founded, and I pre- 
dict before his term of office expires all the pledges of the Demo- 
cratic Party will have been enacted into law. ‘The people have 
a right to demand that political parties and public officials shall 
keep promises made to them. 

When I became a candidate for Congress I announced a 
declaration of principles, and among those principles called 
attention to the act of June 11, 1878, which provides for one-half 
of the expenses of operating the municipal government of the 
District of Columbia to be paid out of the Treasury of the 
United States. I thought then and I still think it is wrong in 
principle and unjust to the taxpayers of my district and every 
other district in the United States, and simply a gratuity and 
special privilege conferred upon those who are fortunate enough 
to own property in the District of Columbia. So believing, I 
stated if I was elected to Congress I would endeavor to repeal 
this unjust law. In obedience to that promise and in deference 
to my conscientious convictions on the subject I have introduced 
a bill, H. R. 9417, which repeals the act of June 11, 1878. 

The bill now before the House is the annual appropriation 
bill, carrying $11,347,503.49—millions of dollars—to provide for 
the expenses of the government of the District of Columbia for 
the ensuing fiscal year, and the bill provides that half of this 
vast sum shall be taken from the Peoples’ Treasury and turned 
over to the people of the District of Columbia. 

When under the rules of the House it will be in order to offer 
an amendment to the bill, I shall offer one to amend the bill by 
striking from it the provision providing that “‘ one-half of the 
sum shall be paid from the Treasury of the United States,” and 
the further provision that the act of June 11, 1878, shall be 
repealed. I earnestly hope that the House will act favorably 
upon my amendment and thus correct the injustice that since 
1878 has been perpetrated upon the people of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, of course the great newspapers of the city 
of Washington and the favored few who have received vast 
benefits by the way of cheap taxation are bitterly opposed to 
having the gratuity of about $6,000,000 a year taken away from 
them, as without this gratuity their tax rate will necessarily 
be somewhat increased. 

Mr. Chairman, I have heard two reasons suggested why the 
act of June 11, 1878, was enacted by Congress. The first, that 
the District of Columbia owed millions of dollars and was 
bankrupt; that it could not support its municipal government 
and pay the interest on its bonded indebtedness; and that as it 
was the National Capital it was the duty of Congress to aid it 
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financially in its time of distress. This is not.a business reason, 
but is an appeal to sentiment and charity, and the Congress 
of the United States has most generously answered the appeal. 
Since 1878, in response to this appeal, the Treasury of the 
United States bas contributed over a hundred millions of dol- 
lars to the District of Columbia for its municipal government. 
This does not include the vast millions the Government has 
spent here to erect its own buildings and purchase parks. It 
has paid millions of dollars as interest and principal on the 
bonded debt of the District of Columbia, which the act. of 
June, 1878, did not require, and to-day I doubt if any city of 
its size in the United States has as small an amount of bonded 
indebtedness. 

There is no logical reason why those who own property in 
the city of Washington should not pay the expenses of their 
government just as citizens of other cities do. There is abun- 
dant property in the city of Washington to yield sufficient 
rerenue to maintain its municipal government just as other 
cities of the United States do for themselves. The annual ap- 
propriation bill for the District of Columbia carries about 
$12,000,000. Let us now see if there is sufficient property in 
the District of Columbia to raise this amount without inflicting 
an undue hardship or burden upon the property owners. 

The last Democratic House authorized the District Committee 
to make an investigation as to assessments of property for 
taxation within the District of Columbia. On that committee 
participating in the inyestigation was the present able Secretary 
of Commerce; Mr. Redfield, and Mr. HENRY GEORGE, Jr., of New 
York, who doubtless knows more of land values than any other 
citizen within the United States. The members of that com- 
mittee who signed the report were BEN JoHNSON, of Kentucky; 
Henry GEORGE, Jr., of New York; WILLIAM A. OLDFIELD, of 
Arkansas; W. C. Redfield, of New York; C. O. LOBECK, of 
Nebraska; C. A. Sulloway, of New Hampshire, LEONIDAS C. 
Dyer, of Missouri; and V. L. Berger, of Wisconsin—all able, 
conscientious Members of this House, and they thoroughly per- 
formed the duty intrusted to them. f 

On page 1 of their report you will find this statement : 

Real estate in the District of Columbia is assessed 54 14,000,000 be- 
low its true yalue, the true value being $744,000,000, while the assess- 
ment is only $330,000,000. 

On the same page of said report the committee finds that 
there is great discrimination between classes in the assessment 
for taxation within the District of Columbia. The committee 
says that 40,000 smali homes of Government clerks and working- 
meu generally stand assessed at an average of 90 per cent of 
their yalue, while the beautiful residences of the northwest 
show an average of 50 per cent. On page 20 of said report the 
committee finds the total assessment of the District of Colum- 
bia averages almost exactly one-third of the true value, or one- 
half of the two-thirds assessment which the law requires as the 
minimum. On page 18 of the report the committee says that 
the assessment shows approximately but 44 per cent of the true 
value of land, so that 14 per cent on a theoretical two-thirds 
valuation reduces itself to 664 of 1 per cent of the true value. 
Therefore the real estate tax rate, which looks like $1 on a 
hundred in the District of Columbia, turns out to be only 664 
cents on the hundred. Surely this is an extraordinarily low 
realty tax for so large a city. Take the values of the realty 
in the District of Columbia as found by your committee, its 
value is §744,000,000; intangible personal property, such as 
mortgages, bonds, notes; and money, is exempt from all taxa- 
tion in the District of Columbia (see 38 U. S. Stat., 620), and 
articles of personal adornment, diamonds, pearls, rubies, and 
jewelry of all kind are exempt from all taxation. (See 38 U. S. 
Stat. L., p. 620.) There is returned for taxation within the 
District personal property of the value of only $32,122,407. It 
is a notorious fact that many retired millionaires of the country 
are moving to Washington, and, in my judgment, one of the 
reasons why) they are so coming here is to escape taxation. 

Let us see now how much personal property there is within 
the District not now taxed which should bear its proportion. of 
the burden of government. The Comptroller of the Currency 
advised me that the capital and surplus of the 37 banks within 
the District of Columbia amounts to $29,521,435; that on the 
2ist of October, 1913, the individual deposits in the banks of 
the District amounted to $70,323,519.86, and that the banks had 
deposits here to the amount of $7,965,688.53, so the actual cash 
in the District of Columbia deposited in the banks alone amounts 
to $78,289,208. $ 

I bave endeavored to ascertain the value of the stocks, bonds, 
notes, and mortgages owned in the District, but as such property 
is not now taxed, the United States Census Office advised me 
there was no way of ascertaining its value. This is a large, 
rich, and influential city, and no one can question that the value 


of such property owned within the District amounts to over 
$50,000,000, but to be conservative I will estimate it at $50,- 
000,000. There are millions of dollars’ worth of jewelry owned 
by the rich and influential citizens of the District, but as it is 
not returned for taxation I can not ascertain its value, so I 
leave it out of my calculations. 

Take the realty value, $744,000,000, the tangible personal 
property as now returned at the low value of $32,122,407, and 
add to this the value of the stocks, bonds, notes, and mort- 
gages, estimated at $50,000,000, the actual cash within the Dis- 
trict, $78,289,208, the value of the capital and surplus of the 
banks within the District, amounting to $29,321,435, and you 
have a total valuation of property within the District of Co- 
lumbia amounting to over $933,000,000 upon which tax assess- 
ments may be levied. 

Under the law the tax rate in Washington is $1.50 per hun- 
dred on land, assessed at two-thirds valuation, which makes 
the rate, according to law, $1 per hundred on the true value of 
land, but the actual rate paid by property owners, according to 
your committee, is only 664 cents per hundred. Millions of 
personal property pay no tax at all. Some of the corporations 
pay a tax on their gross income, but not on the value of the 
stock. This is all the tax owners of property pay, for they 
have no State and county tax to pay, as do the citizens of other 
cities in the United States. 

Let us see what the taxpayers of some other cities of the 
United States pay for maintaining their municipal government. 
In reply to my request, the United States Census Office fur- 
nished me the tax rate of certain cities approximately the size 
of Washington, and I will here give you the tax rates: 


T T 
SESSSESEES 


Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman object to an 
interruption? s 

Mr. CRISP. I stated that I preferred not to be interrupted. 

Mr. SISSON. I only wanted to ask this question, to make it 
more clear to myself and other Members: Does the gentleman 
include in that rate the State and county taxes? 

Mr. CRISP. I do. I endeavor to bring that proposition out 
later. I endeavor to be perfectly fulr. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRISP. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Minnesota. The gentleman says the Minne- 
apolis rate is 1.49 on the 50 per cent valuation? 

Mr. CRISP. Yes, sir. 

Mr, SMITH of Minnesota. The Minneapolis rate, including 
county and State taxes, is 3.6. 

Mr. CRISP. I was quoting literally the rates as furnished 
me by the United States Census Office. 

Mr. Brrns, of Nashville, says the tax rate in the city of 
Nashville, which includes State and county tax, is $2.80 per 
hundred. Mr. MURRAY, of Boston, advises: me the rate in Bos- 
ton is $1.88 per hundred. Mr. BULKLEY, of Cleveland, advises 
me the rate in Cleveland is $1.50 per hundred. Mr. BRUMBAUGH, 
of Ohio, advises me the rate in Columbus, Ohio, is $1.45 per 
hundred. Mr. Coapy, of Maryland, advises me the rate in Balti- 
more is $2.22; and I know the citizens of my own ‘little city in 
southwest Georgia have to pay a tax of $3 per hundred. 

The advocates of the present law will doubtless claim the tax 
rates of some of the cities here cited are not as high as the 
rates quoted by me. They have done it in the past and will 
probably do it again. The rates quoted by me include taxes 
paid by the property owners to the State and county as well as 
the city, and it is a favorite plan of the advocates of the half- 
and-half plan, when quoting tax rates of other cities, to deduct 
the amount the property owners therein pay to their State and 
county and only quote the city rate. In Washington only one 
tax is paid, the city tax, as no State and county taxes are re- 
quired; so the only fair way to compare the burden of taxation 
borne by property owners here and elsewhere is to compare the 
total taxes paid by each on the property owned by them, 
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Let us take the lowest tax rate paid by any of the cities re- 
ferred-to. The tax rate of Indianapolis is $1.31 per hundred, or 
a tax of 1.31 per cent. Surely the citizens of Washington can 
not ask a lower tax rate than is the lowest rate paid by any 
other city in the United States approximately its size. If you 
will leyy 1.31 per cent on the value of the property owned in 
Washington, you will realize the enormous sum of $12,222,300 
for the purpose of running the municipal affairs; but, Mr. 
Chairman, this is not the only source of revenue the great city of 
Washington has. Take the report of the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, just filed, aud they state the total receipts 
for the ficeal year ending June 30, 1913, at the low assessment 
prevailing here, amounts to $9,131,270.93. The report shows 
that of this amount $5,101,804.80 was realized from taxes on 
realty and $1,130,840.52 personal taxation, which includes the 
tax on the small amount of tangible personal property returned 
for taxation. The report shows that in the items of receipts 
going to make the total the Government of the United States 
contributed $264,795; and to be more than fair in my argument 
I desire to deduct this amount from the gross receipts from the 
fiscal year, as shown by the report of the commissioners. Upon 
deducting the amount received from taxation on real and per- 
sonal property and the sum contributed by the Government from 
the total revenue, $9,131,270.03, you will see the District has a 
revenue, exclusive of the sum raised by taxation on property, 
both real and personal, of $2,989,625, derived from licenses, 
water and light rent, and so forth. Add this amount of rev- 
enue to the revenue which would be raised by levying the lowest 
tax rate obtained in any of the cities mentioned, of 1.31 per cent 
on the true value of the property within the District which 
should be subject to taxation, to wit, the sum of $933,000,000, 
and the District of Columbia will have revenue to support its 
municipal government amounting to $15,211,925. This, Mr. 
Chairman, proves the falsity of the proposition of the District 
not being able to pay its own bills without enduring hardship 
and burdening the property owners therein. 

While the tax rate of the District is lower than the tax rate 
of any other city approximately its size, the cost of government 
per capita is greater than it is in other cities, for the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the District are conducted on a lavish 
scale; but, Mr. Chairman, while the per capita tax is greater in 
Washington, the taxpayers of Washington do not pay it, for the 
people of the United States contribute half of it. 

While the indebtedness of other cities is being increased, the 
indebtedness of the city of Washington is being steadily reduced, 
and its entire indebtedness, funded and unfunded, according to 
the last report of the commissioners, amounts to only $0,100,683. 
Suppose we get the average tax rate of the cities herein men- 
tioned, and the average rate will be 1.78 per cent. If you levy 
this rate upon the total property values, both real and per- 
sonal, within the District, you will raise the enormous sum of 
$16,607,400. 

Mr. Chairman, it is not necessary to levy such a high tax 
rate, but in my judgment, if the property in the District of 
Columbia is fairly returned for taxation and the bonds, stocks, 
mortgages, notes, money, and jewelry of the rich are required 
to bear its proportionate burden of the Government, a tax rate 
of 1 per cent in connection with the revenue the District has 
from other sources will raise $12,319,000 to pay the expenses of 
the municipal government, which even the friends of the half- 
and-half plan admit is sufficient. But for the purposes of 
argument, let us disregard all personal property and see what 
amount of revenue can be raised from real estate alone, with- 
out entailing hardships upon the owners. If you pay only one 
tax on real estate and have your personal property exempt from 
taxation, surely a rate of $1.50 per hundred is not excessive. 
The value of the District real estate amounts to $744,000,000, 
and 14 per cent levied on this will yield $10,710,000; add to this 
$2,989,625, the revenue from special licenses, police-court fines, 
water and light rents, and so forth, you will have the sum of 
$15,699,625, Surely, Mr. Speaker, this is ample revenue to pay 
the expenses of a municipality of about 350,000 people, when the 
great State of Georgia, with 2,609,121 people only raises to 
support the State government $6,000,000, and expends of that 
amount $1,180,000 for pensions to Confederate soldiers and their 
widows, and appropriates of the remainder $2,550,000 to the 
publie schools of the State. 

Let us now consider the second reason urged by the propo- 
nents of the law. They contend the Government of the Uuited 
States owns approximately half the property of the District 
of Columbia and that it is unjust to have so large an amount 
of property owned by the Government exempt from taxation; 
therefore the Government should pay half the expenses of the 
District of Columbia. The only logical inference from this 
contention is that because the seat of Government is located in 


Washington it is an injury instead of a benefit to the fortunate 
people who live in the Capital City. Is this proposition true? 
Any honest man who will give the matter a fey moments’ con- 
sideration will be compelled to answer in the negative. There 
are a few manufactories in Washington, very few wholesale 
houses, practically no manufacturing industries or enterprises, 
but the city is maintained and supported almost entirely by the 
vast sums of money paid out by the Federal Government to the 
thousands of Government employees who reside in Washington. 

When the seat of government was laid out in Washington in 
1802 it was largely woods, swamps, and marshes, and but for 
the seat of government being located here large parts of it to- 
day would be a swampy wilderness instead of the most beautiful 
city in the world. From 1802 until the act of June 11, 1878, the 
Government of the United States from time to time by acts of 
Congress appropriated many millions of dollars to the municipal 
government of the city of Washington to aid them in building 
and paving streets, laying sewer lines, and all the other munici- 
pal improvements, 

Mr. Chairman, the growth of the city of Washington, the 
high value of its real estate, is attributable solely to the fact 
that the seat of government of the United States is located 
here, anc every sensible man knows it. To the property owners 
here, who profess to believe it is an injustice to them for the 
Federal Government to own a large amount of property exempt 
from taxation, I give them this thought to ponder: What would 
be the value of their real estate should the seat of government 
be removed? There are cities in the United States that would 
gladly donate a billion dollars to the United States for the 
proud privilege of being made the Capital of the Nation, and 
would ask no contribution from the Government to run the mu- 
nicipal government. I have no doubt the city of St. Louis, so 
much nearer the center of population, would cheerfully con- 
tribute that amount; but, Mr. Chairman, lest I be misunder- 
stood, I want to expressly say I am opposed to ever removing 
the seat of government from the city of Washington. It has 
too many sacred and hallowed memories; but if, for some un- 
looked-for, unexpected reason, the seat of government should be 
removed from Washington, the following lines from Goldsmith’s 
Deserted Village would truly and graphically describe what 
would then be the condition of the now rich, proud, and beauti- 
ful Capital of our glorious Republic: 


Sweet Auburn! Loveliest village of the plain, 
Where health and plenty cheer d the laboring swain, 
* 


No more the glassy brook reflects the day, 

But, chocked with 9 works its weedy way; 

Along thy glades, a solitary guest, 

Tke hollow-sounding bittern guards Its nest; 

Amidst thy desert walks the lapwing flies, 

And tires their echoes with unvaried cries: , 
Sunk are thy bowers in shapeless ruin all, 

And the long grass o’ertops the mouldering wall. 

Mr. Chairman, what is the truth of the contention that the 
Government owns half the property of the District of Columbia. 
The last governor of the District was Gov. Sheppard, and he 
made the statement that the United States owned half the 
property here, but he used values and not area, and in order 
to run the holdings of the United States to as high a value as 
possible he included the streets and avenues, and valued them 
at 80 cents a square foot. Mr. Noyes, owner of the Star, 
stated, in an article published in the Star, June 6, 1910— 
that when the cities of Washington and Georgetown were laid out, that 
within their corporate limits there was 6,110 acres, and of this amount 
8,606 acres were set apart for streets, avenues, and alleys. 

I have seen it stated that 982 acres were donated to the 
United States upon condition that the seat of government should 
be located here, and that the Government afterwards pur- 


chased 541 acres. You see, Mr. Chairman, not counting the. 


land within the District included in the streets and alleys, which 
for all practical purposes belong to the residents, the Govern- 
ment owned about one-fourth of the land within the city of 
Washington proper. While the legai title to the streets, avenues, 
and alleys in the District is in the United States, it is simply 
held by the Government for the use of the people (see Smith v, 
Corporation, 20 Howard, p. 147), just as the title to the streets 
and alleys of every other city in the United States is vested in 
the sovereign as trustee for the public, and nowhere in the 
world are streets and alleys assessed for taxation. 

This was the condition that obtained in 1878, when the act 
of Congress was passed, providing the Government should pay 
half the expenses of the city of Washington. The Director of 
the Census Office of the United States advised me by letter 
dated December 2, 1913, that there are within the District of 
Columbia, exclusive of sidewalks, streets, and alleys, 23.178 
acres; that of this land the Government of the United States 
owns 5,212 acres; that there are 15,228 acres of land in side- 
walks, streets, and alleys now within the District. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. CRISP. Tes, sir. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man if in dealing with the number of acres that are set aside 
in the District of Columbia for streets, alleys, and avenues, he 
has dealt with the subject as it appears upon paper or as it 
appears in streets that are actually paved? Now, the gentleman 
well knows that a great many acres of avenues and streets are 
set aside as front yards which are occupied by the owners of 
the property and which are not the street proper. If the gentle- 
man has arrived at the difference between the streets as they 
are built and the streets as they are laid out on paper I will 
be glad to have some information. 

Mr. CRISP. In answer to the question I simply took the 
statement of the Census Office, and the Director of the Census 
advised me that for several days he had an employee at the 
engineer's office of the District, and this data was furnished 
from there, and I accepted it as I wanted to be absolutely fair 
in any argument I use. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe Congress, when it passed the 
act of 1878. ever intended to tax the people of the United States 
half the expenses of developing a 10-mile-square tract of land, 
mostly in woods and field. It is a very different proposition 
paying half the expense of maintaining 3,606 acres in streets 
already laid out and mostly paved and 2,500 acres of building 
lots than to bear half the burden of laying out, grading, paving, 
developing, and maintaining 15,220 acres in sidewalks, streets, 
and alleys and 23,178 acres for residence lots. I do not believe 
when Congress passed the act of 1878 it was ever dreamed that 
it would be used to make the people of the United States bear 
one-half the burden of developing so large a tract of suburban 
property. 

I have shown from the United States Census Office that the 
entire holdings of land by the United States within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia amounts to only 5,212 acres, and practically 
all of this amount is in parks, and surely the residents of the 
city of Washington derive the most benefit from the parks. 
I have heard it claimed by some of the friends of the half-and- 
half plan that the Government owns so much parkage within 
the District of Columbia that it should pay half the expenses. 
But, Mr. Chairman, the Government does not own as many 
parks as the residents desire, for the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia asked this Congress to include in this 
bill an appropriation of $370,000 for the purpose of buying a 
new park of 82 acres. It is therefore apparent the taxpayers 
of the United States were imposed’ upon in 1878, for the Gov- 
ernment did not own half of the taxable property of the Dis- 
trict, but only owned, exclusive of sidewalks and streets, 1,523 
acres out of the 6110 acres within the corporate limits of the 
city of Washington. 

Let me repeat to emphasize. In 1878. when the act was 
passed, there was 6.110 acres being cared for, 3.606 of it in 
streets already laid out and mosily paved, and the Govern- 
ment owned 1,523 acres of the 6,110, the Government land being 
mostly in parks. Now, the people of the United States are 
bearing half the burden of caring for 38,406 acres, of which 
amount 15,228 acres are in streets, many of them yet to be 
developed, and the Government only owns, including all parks 
within the 10 miles square, 5.212 acres. Excluding the parks, 
the Government does not own 100 acres that are used exclu- 
sively for Government use. It is manifestly unjust to longer 
require the taxpayers of the United States to pay half the ex- 
penses of the District of Columbia. 

On account of requiring the people of the United States to 

pay half of the expenses of Washington the property owners 
of the, District of Columbia are the most favored property 
owners. so far as taxation is concerned, in the whole wide 
world. The local tax rate is one dollar and a half per hun- 
dred on real estate assessed at a two-thirds valuation, which 
means that the tax on real estate is only $1 per hundred on 
its market value, even if the property is assessed at two-thirds 
of its value, as the law requires, which is not the case, and 
millions of personal property absolutely is exempt from all 
taxation. 

If you will examine the report of the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Sixty-second Congress, second session, on 
“Assessment and taxation of real estate in the District of 
Columbia,” you will find that the property of many of the rich 
and infiuential residents is taxed at about one-third of its 
value, which makes the tax rate for them 50 cents per hundred. 
Intangible personal property, such as money, notes, bonds, 
mortgages, and also luxuries, like diamonds and jewelry, is 
exempt from all taxation. ‘Tangible personal property, like 
merchandise, horses, mules, furniture, household and kitchen 


ware, is taxed at the rate of $1.50 per hundred on its market 
value. Thus, Mr. Chairman, it will be seen that in the heart 
of the Nation, while some rich man’s palatial home is taxed 
at about one-third of its value and his notes, bonds, money, 
and jewelry are exempt from taxation, the furniture, house- 
hold and kitchen ware of the poor unfortunate man who owns 
no real estate, but must rent a home for himself and loved ones, 
is taxed at $1.50 per hundred on its full valuation. 

This, Mr. Chairman, ought not to be, and if there is to be 
any discrimination, while I favor equal and exact justice to 
all, I prefer the discrimination in favor of the poor unfortunate 
citizen rather than his strong, rich, and influential neighbor. 
I earnestly favor repealing the law exempting intangible per- 
sonal property from taxation, for the rich should bear their 
equitable share of the burdens of government. 

Mr. Chairman, this low rate of taxation is only possible 
because of the gift of the people's money from the Treasury 
of the United States. There is-not another city in the United 
States whose tax rate is as low as the tax rate of the city 
of Washington. Yon take the capital cities of all the States 
in the Union and you will find that the various States con- 
tribute nothing to the maintenance of the municipal govern- 
ment of its capital city. I apprehend in about every State of 
the Union personal property, such as money, bonds, mortgages, 
notes, diamonds, jewelry, and so forth, bears its equal bur- 
den of taxation with real estate, but such is not the case 
in Washington, and as a result the idle rich are beginning 
to move to Washington to escape taxation, for there is no 
inheritance tax here, and the only tax paid is on real estate 
and tangible personal property at the very low rate before 
mentioned. 

Our republican form of government is dual in character, 
with certain sovereign functions vested in the respective States 
and certain powers lodged in the Federal Government. The 
sovereign States composing the Union pay no tax on their 
property located in their capital cities, and our Federal Gov- 
7 1 pays no tax on property owned by it in any of the 

e8. 

I have read in some of the Washington papers that Congress 
contains “pork-barrel statesmen” because Members of Con- 
gress desire the Government to erect buildings in their States. 
The people of the different States are proud to have the Na- 
tional Government erect buildings within their midst for the 
conduct of. the Government’s business, but before the Govern- 
ment will erect any building in any State the State must cede 
its sovereign jurisdiction over the territory to the United 
States and the Federal Government pays not one cent of 
taxation to the State, city, or county by reason of its owner- 
ship of the property. 

In the capital of my State the Federal Government owns a 
public building that cost a million dollars, and there is also lo- 
cated in the city of Atlanta one of the two great penitentiaries 
costing several millions of dollars. The people of Georgia are 
glad for the Government to own property within our State, but 
the United States does not pay one cent of taxation either to 
the State of Georgia or the city of Atlanta by virtue of its 
ownership of such valuable property therein. The same rule 
applies to Government property owned in every other State, 
city, or town within the United States. The Government pays 
no tax thereon, and why should an exception be made as to 
property owned in Washington? 

Let us now see how the foreign Governments of the world 
deal with their capital cities so far as the ownership of prop- 
erty is concerned. 

The Russian Government does not pay taxes on property un- 
less the property is rented to individuals and yields a revenue. 
Portugal pays nothing on its property nor contributes anything 
to the niunicipality. Brazil pays no tax on its property. Chile 
pays no tax on its property. Netherlands pays no tax on its 
property. Japan pays no tax on property owned by it. In 
Spain property used for governmental purposes is not taxed by 
the municipality. Buenos Aires pays no tax on property used 
for governmental purposes. France pays no tax on property 
owned in Paris which produces no revenue, but the French Gov- 
ernment contributes to the city of Paris to remunerate them 
for services rendered in sweeping the streets and draining to the 
sewers and for like services rendered. Our mother country— 
England—pays no tax on property owned in the city of London, 
but the English Government, as a matter of gratuity, makes a 
contribution to its various municipalities by reason of owning 
property therein exempt from taxation, but the amount of the 
eontribution is fixed by the English Parliament. The Italian 
Government pays no tax on certain Government property, but on 
other property it pays assessments to the municipality, and the 
German Government pays no tax on a large part of property 
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owned by it. The German Government engages in business in 
competition with private persons, and on such property taxes are 
assessed. The correctness of this statement may be verified by 
reference to Senate Document No. 163, Sixty-third Congress, 
first session, which contains a report of the various ambassadors 
and ministers of the United States accredited to the forenamed 
foreign countries of the world. While a few of the foreign Gov- 
ernnients do pay taxes to the municipality of its capital city, it 
likewise pays the sume tax to every other municipality within 
its realm on property owned therein, but, Mr. Speaker, the 
United States pays net one cent of tax to any State or city 
within the United States by reason of its ownership of property 
therein, and why should it discriminate in favor of the city of 
Washington? 

Mr. Chairman, the Government of the United States has been 
more than generous to the property owners of the District of 
Columbia. As I linve before stated, from the location of the 
seit of Goyernment here in 1802 up to 1878 Congress, from the 
people's Treasury, has donated to the city of Washington many 
millions of dollars, the exact amount I am unable to state, but 
since the act of June 11, 1878, there has been regularly appro- 
priated out of the Treasury of the United States many millions 
of dollars for the municipal government of Washington. The 
books of the Treasurer of the United States will show that the 
total amount that has been donated by the United States to the 
city of Washington since 1878 exceeds the enormous sum of 
$100,000,000. 

I believe it is time the people's interest should be looked after 
and this gratuity discontinued. Of course, those who have been 
reaping the benefit from this favoritism will bitterly oppose 
its discontinuance. My good friend, Mr. JoHNsoN, some years 
ago drew a word picture of a boy which I think so accurately 
describes the relations existing between the Government of the 
United States and the District of Columbia that I shall take 
the liberty of quoting it: 

I met a boy on the highway not long ago. Before I saw him I met 
a woman in the road. She came running down the road in haste, looking 
back, first over ove shoulder and then over the other, as if Galiger 
followed. She did not ask any proc from me, however. She 
seemed in no apparent danger. asked her no questions, and she 
fied along. When I turned a curve in the road I met a great big, fat, 
chubby boy, 16 or 17 years old, with curls hanging down his back, 
the perspiration roliing down his face; and up the road he came run- 
ning. When I met him, he stopped me and said, “ Mister, did you meet 
a woman up the road just ahead of me? I said, 1 did.“ “He said, 
“ Was she dressed in a black suit of clothes, with a black bonnet and a 
big black plume in her hat.” 1 said, “ Yes; that is the woman I met, 
and she was running.” Ue said. Well, I want to catch her. Will you 
let me have your horse and bu that I may catch ber?“ I sai 
“I do not know about that. First, tell me what you want with her. 
He then said, “ That is my mamma, and she is try to wean me, and 
I swear 1 do not intend to let her do it.“ 

Mr. Chairman, this described the feeling of the property 
owners of the District of Columbia toward the Government. 
They do not want to be weaned from the Federal Treasury; 
but, in my judgment. they have been nourished too long by the 
Treasury, and they should be cut adrift and allowed to pay 
their own bills and manage their own affairs. Surely no one 
will contend that the District still wears its swaddling clothes 
and that it is unable to stand alone. But some of my colleagues 
may feel they are not interested in this matter, as their con- 
stituents have not complained to them as to the existing law. 

Mr. Chairman, but few of the people of the United States 
know of the injustice being done them, but I believe it to be 
the duty of the representatives of the people to look after the 
interest of the people who honor them and not wait to be in- 
structed to act. It is the duty of a Representative to seek out 
pernicious laws and try to remedy the existing evil. I say to 
you my colleagues that if your constituents become aware of 
the existing conditions and you do not support my amendment 
to repeal the act of June 11, 1878, some of you may be left at 
home at the next election. To bring the matter home to you, 
permit me to state a concrete case, illustrating it by referring 
to my own State. Suppose the members of the legislature from 
my county should go to the capital city, Atlanta, and there vote 
to pay half the operating expenses of the government of the 
city of Atlanta for paving its streets, constructing sewers, pay- 
ing the salaries of its officials, policemen, firemen, and support- 
ing its hospitals, schools, and all other expenses of its city gov- 
ernment out of the treasury of the State of Georgia. When 
that fact became known, does any sane man believe they would 
be reelected to the legisinture? No; a thousand times no. They 
would be left at home, and I say to you my colleagues if your 
constituents know that you are voting to pay half the expenses 
of the municipal government of the District of Columbia out 
of their Treasury, in my humble judgment they will surely call 
you to acconnt. ‘ 

Mr. Chairman, we all know that all the money that goes in 


the Treasury of the United States is collected from the people 


by way of taxation. As I have before stated, the amount con- 
tributed from the General Treasury of the United States to the 
maintenance of the affairs of the District of Columbia nmounts 
to about $6,000,000. The people of the State of Georgia, the 
calculation being based on the number of people in the United 
States and the money taken from the Treasury which belongs 
to the people of the United States, donates yearly to the favored 
few of the Capital City about $175,000. 

Since the act of 1878 the city of Washington has rapidly 
grown, and to-day many woodland tracts many miles remote 
from the city of Washington have been by real estate specula- 
tors laid out into beautiful residence sections. Paved streets, 
lights, sewers, and all other modern conveniences have been 
brought thereto at the public expense. Millions of dollars have 
been spent in laying out streets and paving them, and half the 
cost paid out of the funds of the United States. In all other 
cities the abutting property owners pay at least a part of the 
cost of paving streets, but not so in the District of Columbia. 
Abutting property owners pay nothing for paving streets, but 
the entire cost is paid out of the general funds, which means 
the United States Treasury pays half. 

Gentlemen, can you imagine any reason why property owners 
in the District of Columbia should be relieved of paying part of 
the cost of the paving of streets in front of their property, 
which greatly enhances its value, while property owners in all 
other cities must pay for such improvements? It is practiced 
here solely because the United States pays half the expense. 
There is to-day within the District of Columbia beautiful 
residence sections, miles from the heart of the city, with streets 
paved, water and sewer mains laid, city Ughts, and houses few 
and far apart, but the lots are for ready sale when the fortu- 
nate real estate speculator can get his price. 

Fortunes have been made here by capitalists, purchasing sub- 
urban woodland tracts, who possessed sufficient influence to get 
streets laid out and paved and other conveniences extended to 
their property without paying one cent for said improvements. 
Last week an honored Member of this House advised me that 
a real estate agent, endeavoring to sell him some of this beau- 
tifully leveloped suburban property, urged as an inducement 
for him to buy that the property is assessed so low for tuxa- 
tion that he could afford to hold it and would reap a handsome 
profit. nfortunately, Mr. Chairman, this statement is true, for 
the House committee on tax assessments reports that this 
developed suburban property is assessed for taxation at about 
20 per cent of its value. Do you believe this would be possible 
were it not for the United States paying half the bill? Is this 
just to the rest of the people of the United States who pay for 
such improvements to their own property? The United States 
owns public buildings within every State in the United States, 
and it has been a subject of discussion on the floor of this 
House that the United States will pay no part of the cost of 
paving streets in front of its public buildings in the various 
States of the Union. 

In the States private abutting owners of property are assessed 
to pay for paving the street, and in addition the general treas- 
ury of the city or other private property owners must pay the 
entire cost of paving the street in front of the Government 
property, for the Government will not pay it. Is it just that the 
Government should pay half the expense of paving all the 
streets of the District of Columbia when it will not pay any 
part of paving, even in front of its own property, in your State 
or mine? 

Let us consider for a few moments some of the local institu- 
tions which your and my constituents are forced to contribute 
to yearly. Let us consider the schools. The public schools of 
Washington expend nearly $4,000,000 per year, one-half of 
it being donated by the people of the United States, who re- 
ceive no benefit therefrom and who are also taxed to support 
schools in their own towns, villages, neighborhoods, and cities. 

The citizens of Washington pay nothing toward the support 
of the schools in your State or in mine. The Washington 
schools are open to all, white, black, dagoes, citizens of the 
United States and foreigners, and has no age limit. From the 
Publie Treasury is furnished free to all pupils books, pencils, 
stationery, and all school supplies; miiguificent schoolhouses 
are erected; large playgrounds bought and equipped with things 
to amuse the children, and your constituents and mine paying 
their pro rata part of one-half the cost, 

While I have had no personal experience with the schools of 
Washington, from what I have heard and read of them I think 
they are conducted along the right lines, and that no city in 
the world has a finer public-school system than has the Capital 
City. They not only teach books, but they are conducted along 
yocational lines, and boys are not only taught to read and 
write, but they are taught carpentry work, and are given 
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elementary instructions in electrical engineering, civil engineer- 
ing, and both mechanical and architectural drafting. The 
girls are taught art, dressmaking, millinery, cooking, and 
domestic science. Both boys and girls are given a thorough 
business course in bookkeeping, banking, shorthand, and type- 
writing. When pupils graduate from the public schools of the 
city of Washington, they are thoroughly equipped to make use- 
ful citizens, and can earn a livelihood. This, Mr. Chairman, 
is, in my Judgment, the wisest kind of an education, for many 
boys and girls graduate from the higher colleges and are in- 
capable of earning a living. 

I do not call attention to the vocational feature of the pub- 
lie schools to criticize, but, on the contrary, to praise them. 
T am in favor of vocational education, and I hope this Congress 
will pass a bill extending financial aid to all the States and 
Territories of the United States to promote vocational educa- 
tion, and when the other citizens of the United States are aided 
from the Federal Treasury to maintain a system of vocational 
education I think the citizens of Washington are entitled to 
the same consideration, and I will vote to give them their 
equitable part of the amount appropriated, but until all the 
citizens of the United States receive like treatment I am op- 
posed to the Federal Treasury granting a special gratuity to 
the schools of Washington. The citizens of Washington have 
every right to be proud of their school system, and they should 
be willing as good citizens to be taxed to maintain and support 
them as the taxpayers of other cities support their schools. 
In Georgia, the State taxes her citizens $2,500,000 for the main- 
tenance of the public schools, and the citizens of every town 
and city pay an additional tax for the support of the local 
schools, and we buy in addition the books and school sup- 
plies our children use. As a Georgian, I am willing to be 
taxed to improve the Georgia schools; to pay our faithful 
and efficient teachers more; to provide free to the pupils 
books and school supplies and for longer school terms, for the 
future of the Nation depends upon the intelligence and educa- 
tion of our people, but I shall oppose any law which taxes my 
coustituents and yours to help defray the expenses of the public 
schools of Washington. They should, as does every other city 
in the United States, support their own public schools. 

Under existing law the people of the United States are re- 
quired to pay half the expense of developing rural property 
which is so remote from the city of Washington that ne Govern- 
ment of the United States has eight rural mail routes to deliver 
to the few people residing in the District around about Wash- 
ington their daily mail. Mr. Chairman, I think the citizens of 
the District are entitled to the rural-route service just as the 
other citizens of the United States are entitled to the same privi- 
lege; but while we in the States have been asking the Govern- 
ment to aid in the construction of building good roads, many 
thousands of dollars have been spent from the Federal Treasury 
to grade, pave, and lay out magnificent roads through the 
country regions of the District of Columbia. While the rural- 
route carrier in your State and mine travels his weary way 
over rocky, sandy, hilly, and muddy roads, his more fortunate 
brother in the District of Columbia travels over a graded and 
paved road, some of them illuminated with electric lights, half 
the expense thereof having been paid by the taxpayers of the 
United States. You may approve of this, but I never will. I 
favor the Government aiding the States in building good roads, 
and when the Government aids the States I will cheerfully 
vote to likewise aid the District of Columbia, but not until 
then, for I believe in equal and exact justice to all the citizens 
of the United States, whether they be residents of the District 
of Columbia or of the several States of the Union. 

The city of Washington has magnificent hospitals, libraries, 
homes for the aged and infirm, tuberculosis hospitals, hospitals 
for the insane, homes for children, and many other noble insti- 
tutions, and I rejoice that they are here. They are the direct 
result of the teaching of our Lord and Saviour, and I wish each 
of them Godspeed in their noble work. Every State and city 
in the United States have like noble institutions and pay all 
the expense of maintaining them. The citizens of Washington 
should likewise bear the burden of supporting their own chari- 
table institutions, and not require, Mr. Chairman, your constitu- 
ents and mine to pay half their bills. What difference, how- 
eyer, does it make to the citizens of Washington if your constitu- 
ents and mine labor and toil from early morning to late at night 
in cotton, corn, and wheat fields, in factory, mine, and sweat- 
shop, on railroads, in stores, offices, and at every other vocan- 
tion of life, so long as a part of the fruits of their labor is 
donated to them to lighten the burdens of taxation they should 
rightly bear. But, gentlemen of the House of Representatives, 
you should care, and if you do, you will join me in my efforts 
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to stop the injustice of it by voting for my amendment to repeal 
the act of 1878. 

The people of the District of Columbia are pleased to refer 
to the partnership existing between them and the United States. 
My idea of a partnership, Mr. Chairman, is for each of the 
partners to treat the other with the utmost fairness, but such 
has not been the case with the partnership between the people 
of the United States and the District of Columbia. 

Through the diligence and efforts of the able and fearless 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Jounson], the House of Repre- 
sentatives on December 8, 1913, passed a bill requiring the 
District of Columbia to pay back to the United States $1,003,000 
they had secured from the Treasury of the United States in 
1877 without authority of law. The last Congress passed a law 
requiring them to refund to the Treasury of the United States 
$700,000 that the District had overcharged the United States for 
caring for the insane of the District of Columbia. 

Since 1878, in my judgment, I believe the District of Columbia 
has required the United States to pay over $8,000,000 as interest 
and principal on its bonded indebtedness, which under the part- 
nership the District should have paid. In my judgment, while 
the United States was guarantor for the payment of the interest 
and principal of the District's bonds, it never obligated itself 
to pay any part of it. This question arose on the 4th of Febru- 
ary, 1913, when the District bill was up before the last Congress, 
and my late lamented colleague, Mr. Roddenbery, as Chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole, ruled that the Government was 
not responsible for the interest on these bonds, but was only 
guarantor. An appeal was taken from his decision, and the 
House sustained him by a vote of 97 to 33, which means that in 
the judgment of the House the contention that I now make is 
true und correct. 

Mr. Chairman, as one of the representatives of one of the 
partners—the people of the United States—in my judgment, 
where a partnership is conducted on such principles, the inter- 
est of my clients—the taxpayers of the United States—demands 
a speedy dissolution of such a partnership. 

With these facts and figures before you, gentlemen of the 
House of Representatives, I do not see how you can knowingly 
vote to continue to tax your people to lighten the burden of 
taxation of the property owners within the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Addressing my Democratic colleagues on the floor of the 
House, the platform of our party adopted in Baltimore demands 
economy in the administration of public affairs. The Secretary 
of the Treasury has just transmitted to Congress an estimate 
of the appropriations asked for by the various heads of the 
Government to conduct its business for the next fiscal year, and 
it totals the inconceivable amount of $1,108,681,772. Gentlemen, 
we must practice economy, for it is unjust and unfair to place 
such a burden upon the taxpayers of the country. 

I believe it our duty to carry out our platform and we should 
cominence on this, the first of the great appropriation bills 
coming before the House, to keep our pledges to the people. 
We can save the taxpayers on this bill alone about $6,000,000 a 
year by repealing the act of June 11, 1878. We can do this, as 
I have shown, without imposing any hardship or undue burden 
of taxation upon the property owners of the Capital City by 
simply taking away from them a special privilege they now 
enjoy. 

Gentlemen, let me remind you we now have a direct tax, and 
when the internal-revenue collectors go to your constituents and 
mine to collect the income tax those citizens will fully realize 
they are paying the sums appropriated by Congress, and they 
will demand of us economy in public affairs, 

Mr. Chairman, I know that the negative do-nothing policy is 
most conducive to the personal ease and comfort of public 
officials and that when anyone attacks the great special inter- 
ests of the country, whether they be the protected manufacturer, 
the gigantic trusts, powerful railroad corporations or municipal 
corporations, or rich land speculators he brings down upon his 
head ridicule, criticism, and abuse. The special interests always 
use every means that wealth can bring to its command to de- 
stroy a man they can not use and control, and “ Pity ‘tis, ‘tis 
true,” great wealth has always been able to bring to its sup- 
port some of the great daily newspapers of the land, the political 
bosses, hired lobbyists, and politicians who are out of jobs. 
I knew if I attempted to interfere with the special privilege 
that is being enjoyed by the rich, powerful, and influential prop- 
erty owners, consisting of both individuals and corporations, in 
the District of Columbia at the expense of my people, I would 
become the target of their attacks, but I owed a duty to my 
people and I determined to perform it to the best of my ability, 
no matter what the result might be to me personally. Just as I 


expected, the Washington papers have turned loose their bat- 
teries on me, and I quote from an editorial appearing in the 
Washington Herald of November 29, 1918: 
{Editorial from the Washington Herald, Nov. 29, 1913.] 
THER CRISPIAN PLATFORM. 


Unless there had been more notable and aieeao} eder eg 
amen 


ander H. Stephens, Little Joe Brown, and Ty Cobb. 
The heavy planks of Mr. Crisr’s platform, according to the reports 
of his successful uppeal to the voters of the third Georgia district, were 


he wished to see instituted in the District of Co- 
lumbia. While the residents of Washington have been piteously appeal- 
ing for a more gencral interest throughout the country in the country’s 
Capital, Mr. Crisp has proved the one man who promised “if chosen by 
t and intelligent members of my party,” as the candidate's as- 
sertion is usually phrased, to ald in changing things in the 10-mile 
mats the “half and half” s; stem, by which the municipal expenses of 
the District are paid, that Mr. Crise would change. This is taken 
from his platform: 

“I am opposed to this injustice of taxing the people of Georgia and 
other States to maintain the government of Washington, and, I am 
elected, shall endeavor to repeal this unjust law and let the citizens of 
Washington pay their own expenses and manage their own municipal 
affairs, as do the citizens of all other cities and towns in the United 
States. Georgia contributes yearly for the cause about $150,000.” 

Well, $150,000 is a whole potful of money—down in Georgia. It 
amounts to more than & nickel a head for every man, woman, and 
child in the Empire State of the South. The $15,000 Mr. Crise draws 
for his term of two years in Congress is only 10 per cent of the $150,000 
he will save the people of Georgia. $ 

Whatever the people of the District suffer as a result of Mr. Cnisr's 
endeavors to change a system which has 89 77 advantageous to the 
development of the National Capital and not hitherto appreciably 
onerous to the people of the United States, it will be a solace to reflect 
that Mr. Crisp is saving evety man, woman, and child, from the bare- 
foot boy on the farm to the well-booted, well-heeled bondholder of the 
Gateway of the South, more than a nickel, not quite a dime. 

From boyhood days I have always heard a homely proverb, 
more expressive than eloquent, that the “hit dog yelped,” and 
the longer I live the more convinced I am of its truth. 

Mr. Chairman, if I can save every man, woman, and child in 
the Empire State of the South 10 cents per head per year—it 
has gone on since 1878—by repealing this special privilege, I will 
be doing them a great service; but I conceive it to be the duty 
of a Congressman to legislate not only for his own district, but 
for the people of the entire United States. We have about 
100,000,000 people within the United States, and if I am success- 
ful in repealing the act of June 11, 1878, according to the Her- 
ald I will be saving the people of the United States about 
$10,000,000 yearly, “a consummation devoutly to be wished,” 
nnd I will have performed a public service that I shall ever be 
pleased to remember. 

Mr. Chairman, unfortunately there is not just one special in- 
terest being favored from the Public Treasury, but there are 
many of them, and if through my humble efforts I can cooperate 
in saving 5 to 10 cents on each of the special privileges now en- 
joyed by the favored few my people and the people of the United 
States will be relieved from many of the burdens of taxation now 
resting upon them, and I will haye wrought a good work, and I 
know my people will approve my efforts. 

If there is one class of persons that it would delight me to 
serve more than another, even if it is only to save them 5 cents, 
it is the barefoot boy on the farm. Many of them go bare- 
footed, not from choice, but from cruel necessity, for it is a 
struggle with them to pay the many tax burdens they bear, and 
nothing will please me more than to lighten their heavy load. 

Mr. Chairman, I have nothing but the kindliest feeling for the 
law-abiding American citizens who reside in the Capital City. 
I am willing to do more for them than they seem to be willing 
to do for themselves—to grant them local self-government. Tax- 
ation without representation is abhorrent to every liberty-loving 
pereon, and it was this that caused the young American Colonies 
in 1776 to rise in their righteous indignation against taxation 
without representation and throw off the British yoke. Can it 
be that receiving large bounties from the Treasury of the people 
of the United States has destroyed the independence of the 
American citizen residing in our Capital? 

What is the past history of the city of Washington? The 
Government of the United States took possession of the District 
of Columbia in 1800, and on May 2, 1802, an act of Congress was 
passed incorporating the city of Washington. It had a mayor 
and common council. It managed the affairs of the city as like 
officials do in all the other cities of the United States. The offi- 
cials were elected by its white male inhabitants. From then 
until 1871 the people of the District of Columbia had local self- 
government. They managed their own internal affairs, levied 


such taxes as they saw fit, and the officials of the United States 
exercised no more authority over the internal affairs of the Dis- 
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trict of Columbia than they did over other cities anywhere 
Tae as United States. (See U. S. 132, Met. R. R. Co. v. 

On the Sth day of June, 1867, Congress passed a law permit- 
ting negroes to become qualified voters within the District of 
Columbia, and, in my judgment, that was the beginning of the 
end of local self-government, for in 1874 a Territorial form of 
government was provided for the District of Columbia. Such, 
in the main, Mr. Chairman, continues the law until to-day. 
The Congress of the United States performs the functions of a 
mayor and council for the city of Washington. Under the rules 
of the House, two days in each month are devoted to perform- 
ing the duties of a city council for Washington, and yearly there 
are many days of the time of the House occupied in passing the 
annual appropriation bill for the District of Columbia. 

Mr. Chairman, in my judgment this should not be, for the 
people’s Representatives should occupy their time and attention 
in legislating not only for the citizens of the District of Colum- 
bia but for the citizens of every other State within the United 
States. Congress should not be converted into a mayor and 
council for one of the many cities of the United States. Some 
people and the great newspapers in the District complain that 
Congress will not allow them sufficient appropriations to make 
the municipal improvements needed. I favor giving the people 
of the District of Columbia a local form of self-government, 
letting. them legislate for themselves instead of Congress per- 
forming this function. I say to them, if the act of June 11, 1878, 
is repealed, I am willing to vote for a law conferring upon 
them the right of local self-government; favor giving them 
representation in Congress; and will vote for qualifications to 
the elective franchise so as to exclude the ignorant negro from 
participating in the election. 

Mr. Chairman, I would not have the Government of the 
United States become a burden to the: property owners of the 
District of Columbia, neither do I favor the property owners of 
the District of Columbia being a burden to the taxpayers of 
the United States. As a national Representative, I favor the 
Government of the United States building all buildings necessary 
for the conduct of its public business in the Capital City, and I 
believe in building beautiful ones in keeping with other civic 
improvements. I favor the Government maintaining its parks 
and developing them so as-to make them as attractive as pos- 
sible, and I will support legislation that requires the Goyern- 
ment to keep its property in perfect condition, so as to do its 
part toward making the Nation’s Capital the most beautiful 
one in the world. I would have the Federal Government pay for 
paving the streets and sidewalks in front of its property here 
and everywhere else. If the Government receives services from 
the District in the way of water, lights, sewerage, and removal 
of garbage from its property, I would have the Federal Gov- 
ernment pay to the corporations of the District a sufficient 
amount to thoroughly reimburse it for the service rendered. 

To be more than fair, if the Government of the United States 
owns property within the District of Columbia which is not used 
exclusively for governmental purposes, but is used for private 
purposes and yields revenue to the United States, I would have 
the Government pay taxes on such revenue-producing property, 
8 private property is taxed within the District of Co- 
umbia. 

Mr, Chairman, all I want is equal and exact justice in the 
way of expenditure of the public money between the people of 
the United States and the people of the District of Columbia. 
The Government has donated millions and millions of dollars to 
the city of Washington, which it has not done to the other cities 
of the United States, and I think the interest of the taxpayers 
demand that this gratuity should now cease, and I shall offer 
an amendment prohibiting it in future, and I hope Congress will 
pass it and thus correct an injustice to the American people 
which has existed since 1878. [Applause.] 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Sisson]. 

Mr. SISSON. Mr. Chairman, this subcommittee has worked 
diligently upon this bill, and I want to say that every member 
of the committee has given his entire time, his attention, and 
his very best business judgment to the make-up of this bill. I 
want especially to call attention to the very able service ren- 
dered to the House and to the country by the able chairman of 
this subcommittee [Mr. Pace]. He has been painstaking and 
diligent in his management of this bill. The House and the 
country are fortunate in having a man of such talent at the 
head of a committee such as this. I want to state another 
thing for the benefit of the House, and that is this: When this 
bill was made up, every single item in the bill was considered 
upon its merits and we made no sort of calculation as to 
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whether or not it would be more or less than the last appropria- 
tion bill. Every member of the subcommittee felt that in con- 
sidering these items we should consider them as business men 
and consider them as we consider our own affairs and giye to 
the District of Columbia every penny to which we thought the 
District was entitled. Not only that, but in reference to street 
improvements the subcommittee visited every street, with one 
or two exceptions, that the commissioners asked to be improved, 
and this long list of streets, most of which were included in the 
estimates to be improved, was visited by your subcommittee. 

Tn many cases we found that they desired to tear up splendid 
pavements, and in other cases they desired to tear up streets 
which were in good and almost perfect condition in order that 
they might put down another character of pavement. Now, in 
all those cases the subcommittee, without any consultation with 
each other, made their notations after a personal visit to these 
streets on the margin of the paper, and no member of the sub- 
committee knew what the other's marginal notations were until 
they came to consider the improvement of the streets and alleys 
in committee. There was a remarkable unanimity of opinion 
by your subcommittee as to the improvements of the streets 
and alleys, and I do not believe we differed more than in four 
or fiye instances as to the streets which ought to be improved. 

Now, there has been a great deal of criticism of this sub- 
committee and of the Committee on Appropriations, as a whole, 
by the Washington press for “ paring and cutting and skinning 
the District,” as they say. These gentlemen who criticize this 
appropriation bill ought to realize it carries a greater amount 
of money than was appropriated in any bill that has eyer passed 
this House, and, with one exception, greater than any Dill 
which ever became a law. We appropriate here $84,000 more 
than the bill carried after it had been increased in the Senate 
last year. It was my hope that when this bill left the House 
that the committee, in its wisdom, with the indorsement of the 
House, might send a bill less in amount to the other end of the 
Capitol than that carried last year; but your committee, with- 
out any idea of endeavoring to cut down solely for the purpose 
of saying that we cut the last year’s appropriation bill, after 
the bill was made up and the Clerk footed it up, found we had 
spent $84,000 more than we spent last year. And yet the press 
of Washington say that we have been paring and depriving the 
District of that to which it is entitled. 

I do not intend to go specifically into details, because the 
chairman of this subcommittee will do that, but I want to call 
your attention to some expenditures on the streets in order to 
ghow you that we have been more than liberal. In George- 
town the schedule last year was $6,500 for street improvement; 
this year it is $6,000. That is one reduction of $500. In the 
northwest section, except V Street from Tenth Street and 
Florida Avenue to K Street, and from Washington Circle to 
Twenty-first Street, $16,500 was carried last year and $8,200 
this year. Now, there is a marked reduction from last year's 
appropriation, but any of you who will visit the various sections 
of this city will find that the northwest has absorbed a greater 
portion in amount in the past—that is, has absorbed in her 
street improvements vastly more than any other section. 

Now, when we take those sections which have been contend- 
Ing for years that they were neglected, you will find that the 
southwest of the city last year got $6,300, while your committee 
this year gives them $21,000, an increase of $14,700. That is a 
section where the poor, where the employees of the District, live 
and have built their little homes and have been neglected so 
long that your committee were unanimous in the opinion that 
these streets and alleys had been neglected, and they gave in 
almost every instance what was demanded in those sections. 
As to the southeast section, except I Street from Eleventh 
Street to Thirteenth Street, last year the appropriation bill 
carried $19,000, This year your committee offers to give them 
$45,500. For the northeast section, except K Street from Sev- 
enth Street to Tenth Street, the bill this year carries an increase 
of $10,000, 

For another class of improvements that are mentioned spe- 
cifically in the bill, and especially for those streets which your 
subcommittee visited, this year the bill carries $85,500, while 
last year the bill carried $194,250. Now, these -were streets 
which your committee personally visited, and were the specific 
items asked for, but when you take the aggregate of amounts 
asked for in the bill you will find that the committee has been 
extremely liberal in street matters. So I might go through the 
balance of the bill. as the chairman of the committee will do, 
and show you that the committee has been as liberal, and in 
many instances more liberal, than has been the case heretofore. 

But I want this committee to understand this condition which 
exists now. Heretofore it was required of the District of 
Columbia that they pay a certain amount of their indebtedness, 


This year that indebtedness is wiped out. What is the result? 
Of the revenues collected in the past from the District of Co- 
lumbia a certain amount has been used upon municipal expenses, 
and the surplus of the revenue has been used to liquidate the 
indebtedness, Now that they have that indebtedness liqnidated 
they are endeavoring to get the United States Government to 
lay a dollar down by the side of every dollar raised by the 
District of Columbia and increase municipal expenses over 
$3,000,000 in one year. Why? Because under the present rate 
of taxation they get that amount of money; but because they 
haye been paying a portion of that burden and old indebted- 
ness, now they propose to take out of the Federal Treasury 
just that amount of money more, whether they need it or not, 
And your subcommittee declined to enter into all of these ex- 
travagances, 

Let me call your attention to another peculiar condition here 
in the District. You will hear the newspapers and the people 
interested in the District of Columbia arguing that 50 per cent 
of the property in the District of Columbia, the real estate, is 
owned by the United States Government. That is not true. 
Less than 30 per cent of the area is owned, including the streets 
and alleys, by the United States Government. 

Mr, CALLAWAY, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISSON. I do. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. What percentage of the land does the 
Government own outside of the streets and avenues? 

Mr. SISSON. I can not tell you exactly, 

Mr. CALLAWAY. That would be the real basis. 

Mr. SISSON, It is a difficult matter to determine that. If 
the gentleman will look at the hearings, he will find that I 
asked quite a good many questions in order to ascertain that 
amount of land exactly, but it will take practically a survey to 
1 it out. X 

r, JOHNSON of Kentucky, Mr. Chairman, if 
will pardon me right ere e 

Mr. SISSON. Certainly 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I can say that it can be safely 
asserted that the Federal Government uses exclusively for Fed- 
eral purposes in the District of Columbia less than 1 per cent 
of the total real estate, ’ 

Mr. SISSON. That is, actually uses. But your commission- 
ers, and particularly the engineer commissioner, were unable 
to tell the subcommittee just exactly what proportion of land 
outside of the streets was owned by the Federal Government. 

But I want to tell you this, that while they contend for 
themselves that the Government owns half or more than half of 
the land they are contending that the Government shall take 
over, in addition, all these little points for parks off the ends 
of the streets, and they have been endeavoring to get the United 
States Government to take over several additional parks, 
amounting to several hundred acres, and deduct that land from 
the amount owned by the people of the District of Columbia. 

They blow hot and then they blow cold. They tell you that 
the United States Government ought to bear half the expense, 
because the Government owns so much property here, Then 
they get themselves into a worse condition, if the argument is 
true, by endeayoring to lay that much extra territory on the 
Federal Government and get the Federal Government to take 
it over. 

But, gentlemen, let me analyze the situation for you for a 
moment. By way of parenthesis I indorse the speech made by 
the distinguished gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp], but I 
doubt extremely whether all the facts he stated as to the city 
taxes are absolutely correct. I think he will find that the 
State, county, and municipal taxes of a majority of the cities 
of the size of Washington will average 2 per cent upon the 
property values. I think they will be found to average at least 
that. But here is the condition in Washington: They levy a 
tax to raise about half of the amount they wish to expend, de- 
pending upon the Federal Government to.expend tlie other half 
out of the Federal Treasury, and they have an exceedingly 
low rate of taxation. And even with that low rate I think half 
their property has escaped taxation. I do not believe that the 
figures given you by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crrsp}, 
of $50,000,000, will cover the solvent credits of the city of 
Washington, much less other kinds of property—intangible 
property. 

But the true measure of taxation ought to be this, and that 
is what is in the minds of your committee: A true appraise- 
ment should be made to determine a reasonable assessment of 
the property in the District of Columbia, and then we shouid 
determine what is a reasonable tax rate upon that assessment. 
And then we should collect thut money, and if it is not a snfii- 
cient amount of money to pay for the improvements which Con- 
gress in its wisdom thinks ought to be carried on in the Capital 
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City, then let the United States Government supplement that by 
such additional sums as it sees fit and proper. 

Suppose, for argument’s sake, you assess both personal and 
real property in the District of Columbia at 2 per cent, because, 
including the State, county, and municipal taxes throughout 
the United States, the taxation in the cities elsewhere will aver- 
age more than that. Therefore if what other cities voluntarily 
tax themselves and what other States voluntarily tax them- 
selyes and what other counties voluntarily tax themselves may 
be accepted as a reasonable basis we may fix a rate, if you 
please, less than that average and levy it upon the property of 
the District of Columbia. 

If it does not raise enough revenue to run the city government 
as it ought to be conducted, then we ought not, because we have 
the power, levy additional taxation against the District of 
Columbia. We ought to deal fairly by the District. But I 
appeal to this House that we should also deal fairly with the 
constituents we represent. [Applause.] 

Let the people of the United States understand that as Mem- 
bers of Congress we will do the people of the District of Colum- 
bia no injury, and let the people of the United States also under- 
stand that we will do them no injury, and that we will deal 
with the people’s property in the District of Columbia as the 
people deal with their own property at home. And then, if Con- 
gress will expend more money than has been expended propor- 
tionately in other cities of like character and size, let the Con- 
gress supplement the District revenues with an income from the 
Treasury if it sees proper. If it wants to beautify the city, let 
Congress determine what the beautification will be. The people 
of the District of Columbia then would be placed on an equal 
footing, so far as taxation is concerned, with the people who live 
outside of the District. But I am unwilling that because people 
happen to live in this favored city, that because the residents 
get the benefits that come from the location of the Federal Gov- 
ernment here, they shall get an additional benefit by having 
half of their legitimate local taxes paid by the people who live 
in the districts that you and I represent. 

I am unwilling that that condition shall prevail, because it is 

doing the people of the United States an injustice, while the 
people living in the District of Columbia and owning property 
here are not bearing their pro rata share of the expenses of the 
Government. I believe that the proposition which your com- 
mittee, after carefully considering this matter, have presented in 
this bill ought to be carried out. If 14 per cent, 11 per cent, or 
2 per cent is a fair taxation upon the property of the District 
of Columbia, let the property owners of the District pay it. 
Then they will be paying what they ought to pay toward goy- 
ernmental expenses. And when the Federal Government decides 
that that is not a sufficient sum of money, then the Federal 
Government may supplement it by any amount which they 
see fit. 
It is said that this is an attack upon the half-and-half plan. 
Yes: the half-and-half plan is not sacred to me. If the half- 
and-half plan was necessary during the time the city was lan- 
guishing in debt, before the hills had been graded down, before 
the hollows had been filled up, before the streets had been laid 
out, that is no reason for saying that it is necessary now. 

And let us say, for the benefit of the people of the District of 
Columbia, that in laying out these streets and alleys the Fed- 
eral Government had control of it, and laid out many streets 
and alleys wider than they would have been laid out if they had 
been laid out by the District of Columbia. The people of the 
District of Columbia have this argument in their fayor; but I 
have not taken into consideration the benefits to the property 
of the District by virtue of the location of the Capital here. 
When the people of the District of Columbia are paying an 
amount of taxes that is equal to that paid by the people of 
other cities, I think they are enjoying an immense advantage 
over other cities in the location of the Federal Government here. 
Every man who does a little grocery business, every man who 
does a dry-goods business, every man who does a law busi- 
ness, every man who practices medicine, must get his liveli- 
hood out of the taxes which are collected in your districts and 
in mine. 

Another thing, great commercial cities are afflicted with 
panics and business depressions. Men are turned out of em- 
ployment, factories are closed, and business depression causes 
great loss of property in every city of the United States except 
the District of Columbia, because here there is a gradual in- 
crease of salaries, and a gradual increase of the number of 
employees, and when other cities are languishing, the amount of 
money paid out on the pay. rolls of the Federal Government is 
the same in hard times that it is in good times. 
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- Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. It is $5,000,000 a month. 

Mr. SISSON. I am informed that it is $5,000,000 a month, 
and that will be turned over many times in business. I believe 
Judge Crisp figures that a great city like St. Louis, or a great 
State like Missouri, could afford to duplicate all of these Fed- 
eral buildings in order to get the benefit of the business which 
would come from the location of the capital there. But the 
people of the District of Columbia, interested in real estate, 
interested as property owners, are unwilling to be treated like 
the people of other cities are treated. I am willing to treat 
them just as the cities in my State are treated, and for one I 
would resist any encroachment upon their rights. I believe it 
ought to be the duty of every honest Representative here to 
look into this bill carefully, and to guard carefully the inter- 
ests of the District of Columbia, because the people of this Dis- 
trict have no representation on the floor of this House. 

There is a plan for representation on the floor of the House. 
When they have representation here I am willing that they 
shall have it, but when they do have it I want the property of 
the Federal Government segregated from the property of the 
District. Let the Federal Government take over its own prop- 
erty. Let the Federal Government maintain and support it, 
and let the representatives of the District of Columbia come 
on the floor of this House and represent here the interests of 
the District. Give them the proper franchise laws and let 
them pay their own expenses, and let us withdraw from the 
partnership. [Applause.] 

How much more time have I, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. SISSON. I had one other suggestion that I wanted to 
make, but I will not consume any more time. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I will ask 
the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Davis] to consume some 
of his time. 

Mr. DAVIS. I yield 80 minutes to the gentleman from INi- 
nois [Mr. HINEBAUGH], - 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, my col- 
league from Illinois [Mr. Mann], in referring the other day 
to the question of the open conference scheme of the Progressive 
Party, said he had no doubf that the members of the Progres- 
sive Party could hold an open conference in one row of the 
seats of this House without disturbing its deliberations, and 
that if the time ever came, which he doubted, when we would 
have any more than enough to fill one row of seats, it would 
probably be necessary for us to follow the Republican plan and 
hold a secret caucus instead of an open conference. 

I want simply to say to my colleague from Illinois that the 
Progressives are now making plans to fill up several seats in 
the next Congress of the United States, and that we have great 
hopes of being able to accomplish that result; and that if we 
do, we shall still continue to hold the open conference instead 
of the secret caucus, and that we will not hold it in the House 
while its business deliberations are in progress. He also stated 
on the floor of the House this morning that there was a panic 
right now created by you Democrats, as much of a panic as 
would be necessary to change the majority in this Congress to 
a Republican majority in the next Congress. I agree with the 
gentleman that there is a panic in the country right now, but 
it is a panic very largely of the Republican leaders, due to 
the fact that the rank and file of what is left of the Republican 
Party is hastening so rapidly into the ranks of the Progressive 
Party. 

I desire, Mr. Chairman, at this time to read as a part of my 
remarks, in my time, a resolution that was passed in one of 
our open conferences this morning. It reads as follows: 


Resolved, That the Progressives of the House of Representatives 
view with interest the deathbed repentance of the Republican leaders 
for the sins of the late Republican national convention and their pres- 
ent hypocritical offer of reform in the representation at future conven- 
tions; but we call attention to the fact that reform of the national 
convention does not touch the fundamental differences between the 
Progressive and the Republican Parties, and that in all probability 
residential candidates hereafter will be nominated, not by conventions, 
Roe by direet vote of the people. 

We accept with profound gratitude President Wilson's indorsement of 
the Progressive principle of direct presidential primaries and we pledge 
him our support in penn 3 the alliance between eaten. emo- 
crats and reactionary Republicans to delay and defeat the bill for presi- 
dential primaries introduced by a Progressive Congressman at the be- 
ginning of the extraordinary session of Congress. 


THE NATIONAL PRESIDENTIAL PRIMARY. 


Mr. Chairman, on the 7th day of last April—the first day of 
the extra session—I introduced a bill providing for a nation- 
wide presidential primary, and on June 13 I again introduced 
another bill of the same character but differing very substan- 
tially from the first bill in its general provisions. 
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The first bill is H. R. 1693 and the second bill H. R. 6059. 
Both bills were referred to the Committee on Election of Presi- 
dent, Vice President, and Representatives in Congress. Both 
were intended to carry out, in so far as possible, the provisions 
of the national platform of the Progressive Party, which de- 
clared In unequivocal terms for direct primaries for the nomi- 
nations of State and National officers, for nation-wide prefer- 
ential primaries for candidates for the Presidency. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. For a question. 

Mr. YOUNG of Texas. The second bill was more progressive 
than the first one, was it not? 

Mr. HINERAUGH. It might be so considered in the opinion 
of the gentleman, but we hope that the Democratic majority 
in this Congress will at least take the best provisions from both 
bills and enact them into law. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. I have only 30 minutes, and I want to 
get through. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. I want to ask, with reference to the bill 
the gentleman introduced for a general primary, does the 
gentleman think there ought to be a general flat primary gov- 
erning the whole country; and if he does, I want to ask him if 
he has considered the advisability of the restricted suffrage in 
different States? Some States have, in order to have a clean 
ballot, to some extent a restricted suffrage. Suppose you had 
n ballot restricting the suffrage to only those who can read, 
which I think would be beneficial, or a restriction that would 
keep out the general irresponsible riffraff that drift about, that 
would curtail their vote and therefore their strength in a flat 
primary. Now, a general primary would encourage the State to 
let in ballets without any restriction whatever, whereas each 
State that maintains its individuality can do what it thinks is 
best to have a clean ballot. 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. I think if the gentleman will permit me 
to proceed I will partially, at least, answer his question as I 
go along. 

House bill 1693 provides for a preferential primary for the 
candidates for the oflice of President of the United States and 
for delegates and alternates of the several political parties to 
their respective national conventions on the second Tuesday of 
March, April, or May, 1916, and every fourth year therenfter. 
It is provided that representation in the national convention of 
any political party shail consist of one delegate and one al- 
ternate for each 15,000 votes cast for each political party in the 
seyeral congressional districts in each State, and that ench po- 
litical party shall have at least one delegate and one alternate 
for each congressional district in each State. The bill provides 
that no State shall be entitled to representation in any of the 
national conventions until it shall have substantially complied 
with the provisions of the act. 

Any State desiring to take advantage of the provisions of the 
act is required to provide by law for a presidential preference 
primary, and for the election of delegates and alternates to the 
respective national conventions. The laws of the several States 
providing for such primary election must provide for the ex- 
pression of the first and second choice of the voters’ preference 
for candidates for President of the United States. Provision 
is also to be made for the punishment of offenses against the 
primary law, which shall be as severe as that provided by the 
statutes of each State for similar offenses against the general 
election laws of each State. 

Section 7 provides that the national organization of u political 
party shall consist of one committeeman from each State, to be 
selected by the members of that political party in their State, 
in such manner as each State shali by law direct. 

It is further provided in section 8 that the proper official of 
the State shall certify, under the seal of the State, to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, the names and addresses of the delegates 
and alternates to each of the national political conventions to 
which delegates and alternates have been elected from each 
State. Such certifieate shall give the result of the primary elec- 
tions, as to the choice of the voters of each party for its candi- 
dates for President of the United States, and a separate cer- 
tificate shall be issued for each political party taking part in 
the State primary elections. 

The Secretary of the Interior is required to canvass the result 
of the primary elections and to give to the candidates for Presi- 
dent his certificate as to the choice of the voters of any political 
party in any State, as many votes as each State is entitled to 
delegates in the national conventions of each party. After 
canvassing all the votes of all the States holding such primary 
elections the candidate for President who has received a ma- 
jority of all the preferential votes in his party shall be the can- 
didate of such political party for President of the United States, 


and a proclamation to that effect shall be issued by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. It is provided that if the canyass of the 
votes shows that no person has received a majority of all the 
votes of his party, then, in that case, the national conventions of 
each party shall select the candidate for President. 

The result of the canvass made by the Secretary of the In- 
terior must be certified to each of the national conventions as 
far as it applies to the political party represented by such con- 
ventions. If from such certificate it appears that no candidate 
has received a majority of all the votes cast by each political 
party for the office of President, then the conventions shall 
proceed to nominate from the list of candidates so certified by 
the Secretary of the Interior as candidates for President for 
each political party. The conventions shall also nominate the 
candidates for Vice President of the United States and shall 
adopt a platform. 

The national committee of each party, in the month of March 
of each year in which a President is to be elected, is required 
to determine upon and announce the city in which the several 
national conventions shall meet, and if they refuse or neglect 
to do so then the Secretary of the Interior shall name the city. 

The bill introduced June 13—H. R. 6059—creates a board of 
national election commissioners, fo be composed of five persons, 
to be appointed by the President by and with the advice of the 
Senate, and places in the hands of the national election com- 
mission all the functions which under H. R. 1693 would be left 
to the various States. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not flatter myself with the vain hope that 
either one of these bills will be passed by this House, but in the 
light of recent events I do indulge the expectation that a 
presidential primary law, embodying at least some of the prin- 
cipal provisions in these bills, will be enacted before the ex- 
piration of this Congress. 

Now. in answer to the gentleman from Texas, I will say that 
in reading the bills you will find that the first bill I introduced 
H. R. 1693—leaves to the various States the details as to how 
they shall conduct their primaries within their States, and 
leaves the State legislatures the power to put in such provision 
S in conflict with the general provision that they may deem 
wise. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. This was the question that occurred to me. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman from Illinois yield to 
the gentleman from Texas? 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. I yield. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. The number of delegates allowed is based 
on the number of votes cast at the preceding election. That 
would discourage the restrictive ballot, whereas I think every 
thinking man would admit that a restrictive ballot that elimi- 
nates the element that is purchasable and subject to influence 
is for the best interests of a representative government. It oc- 
curs to me that the primary plan onght to be so framed that 
each State would have its representation based on the popula- 
tion instead of on the votes cast at the preceding election, be- 
cause if you base it on the votes east at the preceding election 
it would encourage indiscriminate ballots. 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. Iam willing to agree with the gentleman 
in that respect in so far as to say that my own personal judg- 
ment is that the bill I introduced on the 7th day of April does 
provide that the States individually may provide by law as to 
the detailed manner in which the State primary for presidential 
candidates shall be conducted, and I think is the best of the two. 

If such a bill should be enacted into law, it would, of course, 
supersede the State presidential primary, which now exists in 
some States, and provide for a uniform primary in all essential 
particulars throughout the Union. It will remove much of the 
power of the State bosses and will render impossible the dis- 
graceful features of national conventions in the past. It will 
place directly in the hands of the people the power to take a 
more direct and larger part in the affairs of the Nation than 
ever before, and, Mr. Speaker, why should not the people have 
this power over their own affairs? Men who oppose the presi- 
dential primary do not believe in the rule of the people. They 
contend that ours is not a pure democracy. and that the people 
can not be trusted to conduct the affairs of the Government. and 
should therefore not be empowered to express their choice di- 
rectly for a President of the United States. I have no quarrel 
with these gentlemen. I realize that many of them are entirely 
sincere in their views. They belong to the old school of 
thought; they linger longingly over the memories of the good 
old days” of the conventions and the caucus when a few self- 
constituted leaders, styling themselves the party, conid assemble 
in some back room and decide who should represent the people 
in all the offices of the city, county, State, and Nation. 

It was in those days that the power of one man to say who 
should be governor of his State existed. Out of that old sys- 
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tem grew your Tammany Halls, not only in New York, but in 
every State of importance in the Nation. It was then the spoils 
system took root and flourished, and, indeed, so powerful be- 
came the machine and the bosses, even in rural communities, 
that they made moral cowards of us all. The professional man, 
business man, and laboring man were afraid to offend these 
mighty chieftains. No man could be supervisor, assessor, or 
tax collector without the approval of the boss. All municipal 
contracts, road and bridge building were in the hollow of his 
hand. The corner storekeeper did not dare to say his soul 
was his own on any subject of public concern. He might lose 
the trade of the lieutenants of the boss. The tremendous, 
subtle, and corrupting influences of the boss permeated and en- 
meshed every avenue of life and stifled all honest dictates of 
conscience until you could scarcely find a man in any com- 
munity who dared to stand up and say the things he knew in 
his heart were true for fear of personal consequences. Why, 
Mr. Speaker, in those “good old days” they drove men out of 
public life who dared to have opinions of their own and to act 
upon them. It was the golden reign of the political oligarchy 
in America. The chairman of the township committee was a 
captain, the chairman of the county committee was a colonel, 
the chairman of the State committee was a general, and the 
chairman of the national committee was a king. The rest of 
us, who belonged to the rank and file, were expected to take 
orders and obey them in silence with facility and dispatch. The 
boss who named the mayor formed a company of his own to 
take over and execute all the city contracts and to get them 
without too much competition in bidding, and he soon waxed 
fat. As his purse grew in size and weight he purchased a con- 
trolling interest in the leading newspapers of the city, never 
allowing his own name to appear. 

The boss who named the governor was given the far-reaching 
and tremendous power of the patronage of the entire State, and 
no appropriation of the funds of the State involving the execu- 
tion of a contract for the performance of any services was too 
insignificant to escape his watchful eyes and eager hand. His 
lieutenants were legion, for the reason that every man inter- 
ested directly or indirectly in the affairs of the State could be 
reached through the hidden power of his endless chain. It is 
not surprising that the sponsors and beneficiaries of ¢his anti- 
quated and corrupt system should oppose its uprooting and 
endeavor, if possible, to prevent its destruction. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman permit an 
interruption? 8 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. I am afraid I will not have time to get 
through. 

Mr. MOORE. I want to ask the gentleman whether the con- 
dition that he just complained of as pertaining to one of the 
older parties would not pertain to a religious organization or 
to labor organizations or to a new political organization in the 
course of time? 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. Unless the system is changed, yes; be- 
cause human nature is the same in all parties, 

Mr. MOORE. Does not this revulsion of the people against 
the order of things come in cycles? 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. I think a close student of history would 
answer that question probably by saying that once in every 40 
or 50 years it occurs, and that that as a rule is the lifetime of 
any party. ‘ 

Mr. MOORE. Is it not true of organizations of labor, say, 
that sometimes they follow a leadership which becomes absolute, 
concerning which in the course of time the rank and file de- 
mand a change; and do not new political organizations arise in 
the same way; and do not new leaderships come and go? 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. Undoubtedly that is so, 

Mr. MOORE. Then the gentleman does believe that human 
nature is substantially the same, notwithstanding the passage of 
the centuries? 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. I have just said that human nature is the 
same, and that we must change the system if we would have a 
change in results, 

Mr. MOORE. Is it not likely that in a new political party, 
where one man is the center of attraction for a time, there 
comes a moment when he passes out, when divisions and schisms 
on the part of the disciples of such a man lead to friction and 
the ultimate destruction of the party? 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. Of course I can not answer that; that is 
reaching into the future. But even if that were true, it is no 
reason why we should not at the proper time, whenever that 
cycle to which the gentleman refers occurs, do the best we can 
to change the present conditions. 

The Australian ballot law adopted by some of the States 
Pippo the collar from the necks of the laboring men in those 

ates. 


The State-wide primary wherever adopted has given the peo- 
ple generally a voice in the selection of candidates for city, 
county, and State offices. 

All these reforms were bitterly opposed by the engineers of 
the old machine. They said it would destroy party organization 
and havoc and ruin generally would engulf the earth. 

What they really meant was that their occupation of slate 
making would be destroyed, and for several years they pursued 
a course of tactics in the various State legislatures calculated 
to hoodwink the people by pretending to favor primary legisla- 
tion and at the same time making it ineffective. 

In my own State the master mechanics of the old machine 
succeeded in haying jokers placed in three primary laws passed 
by the legislature, knowing in advance that the supreme court of 
the State would be compelled to declare the laws unconstitu- 
tional. But the people of Illinois in no uncertain manner de- 
manded a State-wide primary law. A healthy fear of public 
sentiment seized the bosses, and they finally passed a primary 
law that stood the test of the constitution, and then a remark- 
able thing happened. 

The Republican voters of Illinois, contrary to the desire of 
the bosses, selected Albert J. Hopkins to succeed himself in the 
United States Senate. 


The bosses, however, furious at this invasion of their pre- 
rogatives, decided to ignore the expressed will of the people and 
sent William Lorimer to the United States Senate. 

The history of the Lorimer case and the subsequent action of 
the Senate are still fresh in our memories. Suffice it now to say 
that out of that effort to thwart the will of the people came an 
amendment to our Federal Constitution providing for the direct 
election of United States Senators. 

There are men to-day in and out of Congress who tell us this 
is not a pure democracy, and a selection of a President of the 
United States by means of a presidential primary law was 
never intended by the fathers, and is therefore unconstitutional. 
But I say to you now, gentlemen of this House, that since the 
day the Republican bosses thwarted the will of the people at 
Chicago an insistent, determined, overpowering demand for a 
nation-wide presidential primary Jaw has permeated the entire 
Nation, and the man who gets in the way of a righteous public 
need will be relegated to the rear and forgotten. 


I contend, Mr. Chairman, that we must either change our 
form of goyernment and create a limited monarchy or we must 
accept our present Constitution in spirit as well as in letter 
and the Government must be conducted upon the theory that 
the people should rule and that a majority of our people will 
always stand for those things which are for the general welfare 
of all the people. 

The Democratic majority is very large in the present House, 
although they represent less than 42 per cent of the popular 
vote which was cast in the last presidential election. The plat- 
form of the Democratic Party does not pledge the party to the 
enactment of a presidential primary law. In view of these cir- 
cumstances it must have been especially gratifying to all the 
real progressive Members of this Congress when the President 
of the United States, on the 2d day of December last, declared 
in his annual message for a nation-wide presidential primary 
law. The President upon that occasion said: 

I turn to a subject which I hope can be handled promptly and with- 
out serious controversy of any kind; I mean the method of selecting 
nominees for the Presidency of the United States. I feel confident that 
I do not misrepresent the wishes or the FA ASASEN of the country 
when I urge the prompt enactment of legislation which will provid 
for primary elections throughout the country at which the voters of 
the several parties may choose their nominees for the Presidency with- 
out the intervention of nominating conventions. I venture to suggest 
that this legislation should provide for the retention of party conven- 
tions, but only for the purpose of declaring and accepting the verdict 
of the primaries and formulating the platforms of the parties, 

I am delighted that President Wilson has given in this decla- 
ration emphatic approval to the fundamental provisions of my 
bills. With such a powerful ally the chances for legislation 
providing for presidential primaries should be excellent. If 
the President's tenacity of purpose in this direction is at all 
comparable with his determination to insist upon tariff and 
currency legislation in accordance with the platform pledges of 
his party, the presidential primary law, for which the -Pro- 
gressives have been praying, will not be an idie dream. 

It has been somewhat amusing and instructive to witness the 
backward somersaults of the so-called reorganization Repub- 
licans since the President of the United States has placed him- 
self squarely on record on this subject. Almost without excep- 
tion the Progressive Republicans, both in and out of Congress, 
who have been advocating a national convention for the purpose 
of reorganizing the defunct Republican Party, are opposed to 
the President’s plan for a presidential primary law, and are 
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now loudly proclaiming that this is not a pure democracy, but 
merely a representative Republic. 

The solemn truth is that the President’s unexpected attitude 
on this important subject has knocked their plans into a cocked 
hat. If these gentlemen will now use their splendid endeayors— 
which would be wasted on a reorganizing convention—io effect 
the enactment of a presidential primary law, the abuses which 
they hope to correct by that convention will be forever elimi- 
nated and we will haye no more Chicago tragedies. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, would it interrupt the 
gentleman to ask him a question? 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. I have concluded, and I will be very glad 
to yield to the gentleman for a question. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Does the gentleman think our present 
form of government a pure democracy? 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. I will say in answer to that question 
that I think it is sufficiently a pure democracy to stand the 
enactment of a nation-wide presidential primary law in which 
every citizen entitled to vote should be permitted to express his 
choice for candidate for President of the United States. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Chairman, I am very much interested 
in the gentleman’s speech. I am very largely in sympathy 
with a good deal that he says, but would the gentleman please 
indicate to the House his idea of what a pure democracy is? 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. I do not care to go into an academic dis- 
cussion of what is a pure democracy. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Is it an academic discussion? Can not 
the gentleman put his hands on what are the powers exercised by 
our people under our Constitution and thus determine whether 
or not the people exercise the powers of a pure democracy? 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. Mr. Chairman, I will say that I have 
completed my remarks on the subject, and if the gentleman has 
contained about his person .omewhere a speech upon tke ques- 
tion of a pure democracy, I would be very glad to hear it. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I have none at all, but I inferred from 
the gentleman's speech that he believed our Government was a 
pure democracy. 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. I did not say that I believed our Gov- 
ernment was a pure democracy. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Then I misunderstood the gentleman. 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. I stated that the gentlemen who have 
lately been professing that the evils of the time must be cured 
by a reorganization convention have stated that this is not a 
pure democracy, and because of the fact that they say it is not 
a pure democracy the plan of the President of the United States 
for a nation-wide preferential primary will not work. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I am not here to take issue with the 
gentleman upon that. I simply want his idea on the original 
question propounded as to whether or not he thinks that under 
the present Constitution the United States is a pure democracy? 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. The gentleman will note, if he will take 
the trouble to read my remarks, that I nowhere stated my belief 
as to whether or not this was a pure democracy. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I simply ask the gentleman the question. 
The gentleman will realize, however important it may be to scan 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, that it would quite take one’s whole 
time to do that, if he does nothing else, and we must get the 
understanding of distinguished gentlemen who address the 
House from time to time by interrogations, a method which I 
ha ve been perhaps unfortunate to adopt. 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. The gentleman asked me the direct ques- 
tion of whether or not I believed ours is a pure democracy, and 
it is only fair and courteous that I should answer to the best of 
my belief. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I appreciate that. 

Mr. HINEBAUGH. I wiil say to the gentleman I do not 
believe that ours is a pure democracy in the sense we usually 
understand that term, but I do believe that it is sufficiently a 
pure democracy so that we may have a nation-wide presidential 
primary law under our Constitution. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. What the word “ sufficiently” means is a 
question. It is a very general term. 

Mr. HINEBAUGH, It is, indeed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Will the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Davis] now consume some of his time? 

Mr. DAVIS. I will, with pleasure. I yield 25 minutes to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Provrr]. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. Chairman, there are some amendments 
that will be proposed to this bill emanating with the District 
of Columbia, and as I will perhaps not have a chance to discuss 
them under the five-minute rule as I would like to or as 
importance of the principle which underlies them demands, I 
am going to ask the indulgence of this committee while I speak 


for a few moments in a general way upon the propositions 
involved. I am going to speak of the ins OF the Federal 
N ta 7 pds of Columbia 
r. entucky. Mr, Cha mak 

of order that there is no quorum 5 : cues ene 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Fifty-three Members are present, 
not a quorum, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 


to answer to their names: 


Anthony Dyer Kindel Porter 
Ashbrook zagle Korbly ‘ost 
Baile Edwards Kreider Ragsdale 
Barchfeld Elder Lafferty Rainey 
Barkley Estopinal Langham Reilly, Conn, 
Bartholdt Fairchild . Lee, Ga. Richardson 
Bartlett Gallagher L'Engie Riordan 
Borchers Gardner Lesher Roberts, Nev. 
Britten Gerry Lever Rucker 
Broussard Glass Levy Ruple 
Brown, W. Va. Godwin, N. C, Lewis, Md. Sabath 
Browning Goldfogie Loft Saunders 
Buchanan, III. Graham, Pa. McAndrews Belđomridge 
Buchanan, Tex. Gregg McGuire, Okla. Sells 
Bur; Gudger aher Sherwood 
Burke, Pa Guernsey Manahan Shreve 
utler Hamill Martin Sims 
Calder Hamilton, N.Y. Merritt Smith, Tex. 
Campbell Hamlin Miller Sparkman 
Candler, Miss. Hardwick Mondell Stephens, Miss. 
Cantor wiley Moss, ind. Stephens, Tex, 
Cantrill es Murray. Mass. Stringer 
arew Helgesen Neely, W. Va. Taggart 
Chandler, N. Y. Helm Nelson Talcott. N, Y. 
Clancy Henry Norton Townsend 
Coady Hobson O'Brien Vare 
Conry Howard Orlesby Vaughan 
Cooper Howell O'Leary Weaver 
Cramton Hoxworth O'Sbaunessy Wilson, N. Y, 
Curley Hughes, W. Va. almer Witherspoon 
Dale Jones Patten, N. Y, Woodruff 
Donovan Kahn tton, Pa. Young, N. Dak, 
Dooling Keating Pepper 
Dunn Kent Peters. Me, 


The committee rose; and the Spesker having resumed the 
chair, Mr. HULL, Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
Honse on the state of the Union, reported that that committee 
having had under consideration the bill II. R. 10523, found itself 
without a quorum; thereupon the roll was called, and 300 Mem- 
bers answered to their names, and by direction of the commit- 
38 he reported the names of the absentees to be entered on the 

ournal, 8 

The SPEAKER. The Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union reports that that com- 
mittee having under consideration the bill H. R. 10523, found 
itself without a quorum, whereupon under the rule he had the 
roll called, and 800 Members, a quorum. answered to their 
names, and the names of the absentees will be printed in the 
Recorp. The committee will resume its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa IMr. Proury] 
is recognized for 25 minntes. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. Chairman, as I was remarking before the 
question of no quorum was raised, there are three measures 
that have been reported by the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, which at the proper time wiil be made or attempted 
to be made a part of this bill. I have been asked to take charge 
of, at least, one of those, and realizing the fact that there would 
be no time under the five-minute rule to properly discuss the 
question that lies at the bottom of these measures, I haye taken 
a little time from general debate. 

The newspapers the other day, in reporting upon the action 
of the District Committee, stated that the committee was hos- 
tile to the District of Columbia, and stated that they were 
attempting to violate the half-and-half rule; and I wish to say 
a few words in defense of the action of the committee and in 
explanation of the course that they are taking. 

I wish to start out with this broad statement that there is no 
greater wrong that a nation can inflict upon her subjects than to 
exercise her sovereign taxing power to take from one individual 
or one community money or property and give it to another 
unless prompted by charity, necessity, or a high-controlling 
equity. With this announcement I wish to discuss for a few 
minutes the relation between the District of Columbia and the 
United States. 

I do not need to inform this House that under the system that 
has been in force partially since 1894 and fully since 1898 the 
Federal Government has paid one-half of ai] the expenses of the 
city of Washington or the District of Columbia. It has paid for 
one-half of the education of the people of this District. It has 
paid for one-half of the expenses of policing this District. It 
nas 5 Its one-half of the expenses for paying and sewering 

e city. 
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It has paid its one-half of the one-half of cost of the side- 


walks that was chargeable to the District of Columbia. Now, 
applying the broad proposition that I stated in the opening of 
my remarks, I wish to honestly inquire whether that is fair? 
I know the newspapers of this town say that every time we 
try to do anything in regard to this subject we are trying to 
wrong the District. I want to say for myself and for the mem- 
bers of the Committee on the District of Columbia that I do 
not believe there is a single one of us who wants to do a thing 
against the District of Columbia or the city of Washington 
except that which will square itself with the rules of absolute 
right and justice. 

The people of the United States contribute about $7,000,000 
a year for the support of the local government and its ma- 
chinery in the District of Columbia. The exact amount con- 
tributed last year was $6,175,005. Dividing that among the 
several States in proportion to population—and that is about 
the only basis you can find—I have prepared a statement show- 
ing the amount that each State approximately contributes to the 
expenses of the District of Columbia. Of course, everyone will 
have to admit that you can not get at it to a cent, because the 
taxes of the Goyernment are assessed by an indirect method; 
but perhaps the nearest we can get is to figure it upon the basis 
of per capita. And I have taken the trouble—and a good deal 
of trouble—to distribute that fund. I am going to ask that 
this be made a part of my speech: 


Alabama $37,171 £19, 617 
Arizona 3,552 1,874 
Arksneas 27,373 14,447 
California 41,339 21,813 
Colorado. 13, 878 7, 298 7,330 
Connecticut 19,380 10, 168 10,226 
Delaware 3,520 1.845 1,855 
Florida.. 13,083 6, 866 6,204 
Georgia. 45,300 21,798 | 23,938 
Idaho... 5,000 2,970 2, 987 
ps). Seine eee £8, G28 $1,330 51,732 
Indiana 46, 942 24,595 | 24,778 
Iowa 38, 666 20, 291 20,411 
Kansas 29, 382 15, 422 15,513 
Kentucky 39,811 20, 884 21, 008 
i = 28,796 15,107 196 
ame 12, 904 6,700 „811 3 
Maryland 22,620 11.813 1,885 24, 803 87, 284 
Massachusetts 58, 496 30,705 | 30,883 64, 496 226, 849 
ichi; - 48, 855 25,022) 25,783 53, 811 189, 356 
Minnesota 26, 081 18, 931 19,043 39, 753 139, 867 
Missi: 31,243 16,390 16, 488 34,422 121, 089 
Missouri. ......-------- 57, 256 30,039 20, 216 63, 067 221,915 
Montana. 6, 538 3, 29 8, 449 7,197 25, 304 
Nebraska 20,727 10,872 | 10,938 22,829 $0,335 
Nevada 1,423 746 751 1,570 5,517 
New Hampshire 7,486 3,939 3,950 8,637 29,013 
New Jersey 44,110 23,141 23,279 48,588 170,962 
New Mexico... 5,680 2,934 3.002 6,271 22,055 
New Vork. 157,957 83,685 83,620 174,883 614, 103 
North Carolina. 38, 357 20, 123 20,244 42,250 148, 666 
North Dakota. 10,027 5,263 5,293 11,059 38, 81 
5 — 5 . asma) 122] su| Hr 
klahoma.. 28,815 „114 K ‘7 i 
Ore aig ae Ea 
Pennsylvania... 133, 254 i 70, 7 % 
Rhode Island... 9,433 4,947 | 4,977 10,393 36, 562 
South Carolina 26,345 13,822 13, 003 29,010 102, 107 
South Dakota. 10, 150 5, 328 5, 350 11,178 39,344 
‘Tennessee. ...... 37,982 19, 926 20,044 41,833 147,218 
.. 67,743. 35,581 35,751 74, 500 262, 561 
Utah.. 6,49 3, 404 3,435 7,140 159 
Vi 6, 188 3,278 3,265 6,785 23,985 
Virginia 18, 804 915 39,400 138,918 
Washi 10,44 478 21,850 76,951 
West Virginia... 14,13 253 23,354 82,292 
ons. 21, 287 413 44,793 157, 269 
Wyoming 1,329 339 2,790 9,832 
Po 835,951 1,755,271 


things. I take my own 
State first. That State contributes te the District of Columbia 
$38,666 for its schools. The people are already burdened with 
the very efficient although expensive school system of our State. 
And yet in effect the Legislature of the State of Iowa, through 
Congress, appropriates $38,666 out of their revenues to help edu- 


I want to call attention to a fey 


cate the people of the District of Columbia. Iowa appropriates 
or contributes $20,291 for the purpose of taking care of the 
streets of the city of Washington, notwithstanding the fact that 
every city in my State feels that it is burdened now with the 
expenses of taking care of all improvements in front of their 
own property and on their own streets, 


Mr. CART. Right there may I interject a question? Is it 
not a fact that the city of Des Moines also pays for all improve- 
ments around Government buildings, as do all other cities in 
the State? 

Mr. PROUTY. Oh, yes. I may also say that while in this 
city the Federal Government pays for the curbing and side- 
walks in front of its property, in my State the Federal Goyern- 
ment has three buildings and it will not pay a cent of taxation, 
nor will it contribute a dollar to either pavement or sewerage 
or any expenses incident to special improvements. 

We pay from Iowa $20,411 for helping support the police of 
the city of Washington. We have been asking again and again 
in our city that we have a few more policemen to protect our 
own people and our own property, and if we had this $20,000 
that we send down here to Washington, I assure you it would 
furnish us ample protection in the city of Des Moines and other 
cities of my State. This, with miscellaneous matters which I 
have detailed in this statement, brings the total up to $149,112. 
I have here a list of all the States, and I am going to put it in 
the Recorp, so that all of you gentlemen will be able to see just 
what amounts are coming from your several States for the sup- 
port and sustenance of the District of Columbia, and ask you 
and the citizens here if this is right and fair. 

Now, the very first argument that is brought in support of 
this proposition is that the city of Washington is a national 
city. Now, that is a misconception. The District of Columbia 
under the Constitution was made subject to the jurisdiction of 
the United States. In other words, it was designed that it 
should be 10 miles square, located somewhere, and this was the 
place. That 10 miles square should be taken and all the juris- 
dictions of the States removed, and it should be put absolutely 
under the Federal Government; but the Federal Government 
has no different or higher control over the territory of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia than the State of Iowa has over the territory 
within its borders. The State of Iowa can pass laws for the 
incorporation and government of cities. So can the Federal 
Government pass laws for the control of cities and municipali- 
ties in this jurisdiction. 

While now we haye only one municipality, when this terri- 
tory first came under the control of the Federal Government 
there were three cities in the District of Columbia. I make 
that as the foundation point, because every man who has ever 
talked to me has done it upon the idea that for some reason 
or other becanse the Federal Government retained control over 
the territory it in some way became responsible for its debts. 

Iowa has absolute control over the territory in the city of 
Des Moines, and yet the people of the city of Des Moines would 
never think of making demand upon the State legislature for 
a contribution for either its police, its schools, or its other 
expenses. 

I said in my opening sentence that there might be questions 
of philanthropy or charity or high controlling equity that 
would make it proper that there should be imposed such a 
burden. I realize, gentlemen, that it is the duty of the strong 
to help take care of the weak. It is a principle that I recognize 
in legislation. But there is nothing in the situation of the city 
of Washington that makes this consideration applicable. I 
have taken the pains te go over the reports of the United States 
census, and I want to say this to you—it may startle some of 
you; it did me—that the people in the city of Washington per 
capita are the richest people of any people in any city of its 
size in the United States. And yet every one of these cities, or 
the citizens thereof, are compelled under the laws in ferce on 
the statute books to contribute œ part and bear the burdens of 
these people who are abler from a purely financial standpoint 
than the people out of whose pockets it comes to bear that 
expense. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Mr, Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PROUTY. Yes. 

Mr. BURKE of South Dakota. Before the gentleman gets 
too far away from Des Moines, I want to ask him whether or 
not his city pays all the expenses incident to the special assess- 
ments for the improvement of streets, sidewalks, and so forth, 
about the State Capitol of Iowa, or whether the State is called 
upon to pay some part or all of that expense? 

Mr. PROUTY. Well, I do not intend to enter into an extended 
discussion, and as that question has been up in my State it 
would take more time than I care to waste to discuss it; but 
sọ far as it is pertinent, I want to say that the people of the 
State of Iowa have raised the question that they ought not to 
pay for those assessments for improvements around 


special 
their public buildings. I have not seen the latest results of that 
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discussion, but it is my impression that the State pays for 
one-half of the present improvements. 

But that is not the subject that I am discussing now. Why 
did not the gentleman ask me this question: “ Because of the 
beauty and pride of your capital city, why do not the people of 
Des Moines ask the people of the State of Iowa to contribute 
to their schools and other local expenses?” 

The next question that would naturally bring itself to the 
attention of every candid man who was investigating this ques- 
tion is this: Would it put an unreasonable burden upon the Dis- 
trict of Columbia or upon its people to require it to pay its 
own municipal expenses? In other words, does the presence 
of the Federal Capital here, with its buildings and its people, 
impose an unreasonable burden upon the people of the District 
of Columbia that calls in high equity for a contribution from 
the Federal Government? 

Now, I have taken quite a little pains to examine the situ- 
ation as to all the cities in the United States of the size of 
Washington, some below and eyen some above, and I am going 
to ask leave to put into the Record a statement, which I hold 
in my hand, of the rates of taxes according to the assessed 
value of a number of cities; but I wish to call attention to some 
of them later. 

As you all know, in the District of Columbia it is impossible 
to leyy a tax of more than 1.5 mills. As a matter of fact, there 
is only an assessment of 1 mill. In the city of Des Moines 
we collect on the assessed value 8.48 mills; in the city of Spring- 
field, Mass., 4.96 mills; Albany, N. Y., 1.98; Boston, 1.74; Salt 
Lake City, 4.06; Minneapolis, 2.89. 

Mr. LOBECK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PROUTY. In just a minute. In Chicago there is an 
assessment of 4.61 mills; in Denver, 3.5 mills; Duluth, Minn., 
3.81 mills; Erie, Pa., 2.5 mills; Hartford, Conn., 2.15; Los 
Angeles, Cal, 2.79; Spokane, Wash., 4.96; Quincy, III., 4.54; 
Peoria, III., 4.67 mills. The general average of all the cities 
that I have examined, taking in the list I have indicated, is 
2.14 mills. In other words, bring this question down to a cold 
question of fact and of right, and you will find that these peo- 
ple that now pay twice the taxes on the valuation of their 
Property that are paid in the District of Columbia are com- 
pelled to contribute out of their own money to support the 
District of Columbia and its citizens. 

Now, I yield to the gentleman from Nebraska. 

Mr. LOBECK. Is that levy on the full cash valuation? Is 
there much difference in the amount there? 

Mr. PROUTY. No; it is on the assessed valuation. 

Mr. LOBECK. In some cities they assess on one-third, and in 
some on one-fifth, and in some on the full valuation. 

Mr. PROUTY. I could give you the figures on the other 
basis, but I took this because I thought it was the fairest. 

Mr. LOBECK. I presume that the 21 mills on the full 


value would be an average, outside of your city and county 
taxes, in this country. 

Mr. PROUTY. The following figures show the tax rate on 
assessed yaluation in the cities named and other cities: 


Tax rate on assessed . in Washington as compared with similar 


in the States. 


Washington 
Des Moines 
are 
A TTT 


Chicago 
Cleveland 


Average, 2.14. 

While I am upon this subject, have you ever thought that, for 
instance, in the city of Des Moines we have to pay taxes not 
only for the support of the municipality, but we have to pay 
taxes for the support of the county, for the county poor, if you 


please. We have to pay taxes to support the entire State 
government, with all its great institutions, including its elee- 
mosynary institutions. But in the District of Columbia its 
citizens are only called upon to pay the taxes for the running 
of the affairs of the District of Columbia or the city of Wash- 
ington, and they only pay half of that expense. 


Before the end of this session I am going to introduce a bill, 
and ask to have the House pass it, that will properly and 
equitably distribute this burden. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. I would like to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. PROUTY. I yield to the gentleman from Georgia. 

1 ag TRIBBLE. Do we not pay for the professional schools 
ere 

: it ROUTH I do not know just what the gentleman has 
n mind. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Does not the Government pay the expenses of 
Howard University, for instance, where they teach law and 
medicine, where they prepare students to practice law and 
give them a law diploma, and where they give them a diploma 
in medicine? Is it not a fact that the District of Columbia 
does not pay a dollar of that, but that the Government pays it? 

Mr. PROUTY. The gentleman is correct upon at least two 
of those items. I have not informed myself concerning the 
third one. 

Mr. TRIBBLE. Do you know of any other city in the Union 
that has a law school or a medical school where there are no 
fees charged? While the States haye these universities, is it not 
true that they charge a fee? If you want to become a lawyer 
you have to pay a special fee for tuition, and so forth, or if 
you want to become a doctor you have to pay an annual fee in 
the medical schoo). Here no fees at all are charged. 

Mr. PROUTY. All of those statements are correct, but I 
did not intend to go into that subject, except to get at the 
fundamental principle, to get at the question of right. 

I will admit that when this law was passed in 1874, pri- 
marily there was some equity, there was some reason for 
sympathy for the District. The city of Washington was then 
struggling as a young capital, trying to put on the style that 
we all felt she ought to put on, and she became seriously in- 
volved. I do not criticize the men who, in the generosity of 
their hearts, came forward and undertook to contribute from 
the Federal Treasury to help the District of Columbia out of 
her difficulties. But that was a different proposition from what 
we now have. That was 39 years ago. 

In the meantime the city of Washington has come to be one 
of the 13 largest cities in the United States, a great, strong, 
powerful organization, much larger than any city in my State, 
larger than any three cities in my State. So, though she may 
have needed help at that time, that necessity does not exist now. 

Again, in talking with these fellows—and I suppose you have 
had them on your back the same as I haye—they say the fact 
that there is so much Federal property here is a reason why 
the Federal Treasury should be called upon for assistance. 

As was so ably said in a speech that we heard here to-day, 
there is not a city in the United States but would be willing and 
glad to exempt every dollar of the property of the Federal 
Government from taxation if it would simply locate the Capital 
in their particular city. The presence of the Federal Govern- 
ment, with all its buildings and property, in the District of 
Columbia does not place a burden upon the District, but con- 
stitutes an asset for the civilian portion of the city of Wash- 
ington. About $40,000,000 a year are poured from the Federal 
Treasury eventually into civilian hands, This city lives and 
thrives and prospers out of the pay roll of the Federal Goy- 
ernment, just as many cities thrive and prosper out of the 
pay rolls of the factories and private enterprises. Instead of 
imposing a penalty on the Federal Government for having its 
institutions here, every city in the United States would gladly 
pay a reward. 

How much time have I remaining, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has one minute remaining. 

Mr. DAVIS. I will give the gentleman five minutes more. 

Mr. PROUTY. I find I will not be able to discuss the bill 
that, at the proper time, will be introduced as an amendment; 
but there is one thing I have felt more keenly than anything 
else since I have been on the District of Columbia Committee, 
and that is the constant friction that exists between Congress 
and the people of the District of Columbia. 

I can not refrain from saying a word concerning the condition 
in this city that gives rise to the constant friction between its 
citizens and Congress. It is no secret that the people of this 
town look with suspicion and disrespect on Congress. A lady 
high in social circles in this city said in my presence recently: 

All Washington is against Congress. I do not suppose they ought to 
be, but they are. I have lived here all my life, and I never hear any 
Washingtonian say a good word for Congress. 

This condition grows out of the abnormal relation between 
Congress and the municipality of Washington. This people feel 
that they are governed by a foreign and to them alien people. 
They feel that they have no rights or privileges except such as 
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they can wring from an unwilling Congress. This naturally 
makes them spiteful and resentful. On the other hand, they 
feel that anything they can get out of Congress is a pure gain. 
The fact that the General Government pays one-half of all the 
expenses and improvements of this city makes the Public Treas- 
ury their common goal. Any man in this town that can lobby 
through appropriations of large amounts from the Federal 
Treasury for local improvements is the hero and idol of the 
citizens. [Applause.] It gives him the same prestige and éclat 
that a Member of Congress receives when he returns home with 
a large appropriation for his district. [Laughter and applause.] 
All the men, women, and children in this District belong to the 
booster club and spend their efforts on Congress to get appro- 
priations, as that is their only source of growth òr improvement. 
Every Member of Congress that yields to this influence and helps 
them in their plans is their friend. Every man who stands in 
the way is a public enemy. Every man who will assist Wash- 
ington in getting an additional appropriation is a patriot, a 
statesman, and the personification of national pride. He is flat- 
tered, cajoled, and petted by the social set. He is praised. 
puffed, and heralded by the press. But if any Member of Con- 
gress undertakes to hold the even hand of justice between the 
interests of this people and the interests of his own people he 
is made to feel the resentment and ostracism of the social forces 
and is attacked by the local press with such endearing epithets 
as ‘“ pinhead,” “tight wad,” “ reuben,” or “ hill billy.” 

I am neither criticizing the feelings of the people of Wash- 
ington nor censuring their methods. They are such as naturally 
grow out of the abnormal relation of this Government to this 
city. So long as Congress, composed of men gathered from all 
over the United States, undertakes to run this local city with- 
out knowledge of its needs or without real sympathy for some 
of its purposes, so long will there be friction and resentment 
between the ruling forces of this city and Congress. So long 
as Congress undertakes to perform the functions of alderman it 
will be treated as a ward alderman. It will be subject to all 
the contempt and disrespect that usually pertain to aldermen of 
large cities, without, I trust, securing the emolument that is 
commonly considered as furnishing a balm for this humiliating 
service. [Laughter and applause.] But so long as Congress 
undertakes to act as alderman it must expect to be subject to 
all the criticisms and irritations of the position and must ex- 
pect to bring down upon its head the wrath of every man, 
woman, and child that does not get the street lamps, public 
parks, and other improvements that will add‘to the comfort, 
pleasure, or profit of every local community. So long as there 
are Members of Congress on this floor who. will dare to oppose 
any of their schemes of graft and plunder, so long will there be 
friction. So long as there are Members of Congress who will 
dare to stand on this floor and block the gateway to the Federal 
Treasury, so long will Members of Congress be attacked in pub- 
lic and in private; so long will they be made to feel the crush- 
ing. irritating, dominating force of local sentiment; and this 
condition will never be removed until there is a complete di- 
vorcement of the purely local administration and expeuses of 
the city of Washington and the Federal Treasury. If you will 
remove the cause, you will correct the condition. In my opin- 
ion, Congress, for its own preservation and self-respect. must 
give to the people local self-goyernment; must take itself out 
of the purely local and domestic affairs of the people; must 
make them self-controlling and self-dependent. It must so 
adjust matters that this people must look to themselves for 
good government and not to the Congress of the United States. 
It must be so adjusted that this people, if they have good gov- 
ernment, can take all the credit upon themselves, and if a bad 
government can only blame themselves. 

I know that when any suggestion of this kind is made here 
by any Member of Congress the old settlers throw up their 
hands in horror and point with awful warning to the time 
when they had local self-government and the city was run by 
Boss Shepherd and local ringsters. But these people should 
know that civilization has improved in the last 85 years, that 
higher ideals have prevailed, and that many other cities that 35 
years ago were suffering from boss rule haye driven out the 
bosses and clarified their political atmosphere. 

I can not believe that the people of Washington are not capa- 
ble of self-government. I certainly believe they are as capable 
of self-government as the Filipinos. [Laughter.] If the United 
States, by its gentle care and training, has qualified the Filipinos 
in 15 years to become self-governing and self-supporting, it is a 
bad commentary on the people of Washington if, after 35 years 
of fostering care by the Federal Government, they are not now 
either capable or able for self-government. [Applause.] At any 
rate, Congress owes it to itself to let them try. If this people 


is so corrupt, so prone to graft, so given to local strife and 
faction that these things must be, I prefer, gentlemen, that they 
graft and fight among themselyes and not constantly draw Con- 
gress into it. : 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man from Minnesota use some more of his time? 

Mr. DAVIS. I prefer that the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina should consume some of his time now. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. The gentleman that I intended 
to yield to is not on the floor. 

Mr. DAVIS. Then, Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT]. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. Chairman, nine months of this adminis- 
tration have passed. Its policies and methods have now been 
disclosed. There are some prominent distinctive features. One 
is the dominant force and despotism of the President. So far 
his will has been law in the legislative as well as the executive 
branches, and he might be called a great party leader or an 
autocratic boss, according as the speaker was friendly or hostile. 
Another feature which might perhaps be expected and logically 
deduced from such absolute leadership and disciplined obedience 
has been a display of partisanship and a greed for spoils unex- 
ampled in recent history. For many years partisanship bas been 
more manifest and party discipline more strict in the House 
than in the Senate, In the latter body the power of the indi- 
vidual Senator bas been so jealously guarded, the equality of 
the able and the commonplace Senator in controlling such legis- 
lation as affected him personally has been so assiduously culti- 
vated, and the traditional “courtesy of the Senate” so elabo- 
rated, that party discipline has been blocked by the many 
obstacles which have been erected to protect the individual in- 
fluence of Senators. But even in this House, where party dis- 
cipline had been considered well developed before, where for 
years the Democratic Party has denounced the power of a Re- 
publican machine and has depiored the lack of individual influ- 
ence and responsibility and the crushing omnipotence of the 
Speaker and the party management, where revolution against 
the rules had been organized and successfully effected by a 
coalition between the Democrats and those Republicans who 
claimed that there should be more individual freedom and more 
exemption from party and machine domination—even in this 
House, where the Democratic Party has for years proclaimed 
itself the champion of individual independence, there has re- 
sulted from the Democratic control a rough overriding not only 
of the minority party but of the minority of the majority party 
by means of secret party caucuses, which has established a 
party discipline and a party tyranny and an overthrow of in- 
dividual influence and responsibility unknown for a generation. 

I believe in party government and party responsibility, but I 
do not believe the people want all legislation originated and 
amended and completed in the secret caucus of one party. The 
tendéncy of late years kas been against strict party domination, 
and Democrats in this House have been most vociferous and 
inflamed in condemning it, but with power they seem to have 
acquired new principles and now themselves are practicing and 
elaborating and extending what they have so long been denounce- 
ing in us. It is, however, not new for the Democratic Party. 
They have played the same rôle before and before have been 
punished for it. 

Let me read from a debate in 1879. One of the most brilliant 
and sagacious statesmen of the last generation, one of these 
names in our political history which, in the words of Mackin- 
tosh, “ would add authority to truth and furnish some excuse 
even to error,” James A. Garfield, said: 

I have been 16 years a Member of the House of Representatives, and 
in all that riod I have never once known * * + the members 
of the Republican Party to bind themselves in a caucus to support any 
biil before Congress. have seen it tried once or twice, but I have 
always seen dozens of Republicans spring to their feet and say: 
“We are free men, and we will vote according to the interest of our 
constituents and the dictates of our conscience, and no caucus shall 
bind us.“ But the moment the Democratic Party got back into power 
again, that moment they organized the caucus—the secret caucus, the 
oath-bound caucus—for in the recent extra session they actually took 
oaths not to divulge what occurred in caucus and to be bound by 
whatever the caucus decreed. And I have known man after man who 
had before sworn by all the gods at once that he wonld not be bound 
to vote for a certain measure walk out of the caucus like a sheep led 
to the slaughter and vote for the bill that he had cursed. ey 
brought forward bills at the extra session so full of manifest errors 
that when we pointed them ont they would admit in private that there 
were errors which ought to corrected, but they would say, We 
have agreed to vote for it, and withont amendment, and we wil.” We 
pointed out wretchedly bad grammar in bills, and they would not even 
correct this grammar, because the caucus had adopted it. Now, there- 
fore, gentlemen, the Congress of the United States is ruled by a caucus. 
It bas ceased to be a deliberative body. It is ruled by secret caucus. 

The conduct of the Democratic Party which Garfield repro- 
bated then is exactly the conduct which the same Bourbon 
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Democracy is repeating to-day, and I believe that the same con- 
ditions will produce the same results and that the voters of the 
country will repudiate and defeat those tactics now as they did 
before. The words of Daniel Webster are just as pertinent to- 
day as they were 90 years ago: 

It is time to put an end to caucuses. 

This year the party has not only framed in caucus the tariff 
bill and the currency bill in all their minutest details and 
bound themselves to support them without regard to individual 
convictions or the interests of their constituents, but they have 
also determined in caucus what other legislation should be per- 
mitted—and none could be introduced without caucus approyal. 
And not only has this caucus rule prevailed in the House, but 
even in the Senate, where it has been unknown, where the 
pride of the individual Senator has established that famous and 
demoralizing “courtesy of the Senate”; even there this new 
steam-roller system of legislation has been successfully intro- 
duced and Democratic Senators have bound themselyes in 
secret caucus to abandon their individual opinions and obey 
the majority. The Senate used to taunt us with our rigid rules 
and our previous question and boast that theirs was the only 
body of true deliberation and free and effective debate, but they 
must abandon their claim, for debate in the open Senate on 
administration bills is now a farce; there, too, judgment has 
been made up in advance, minds are not free to be influenced 
by argument, speeches are made for the Recorp and not to 
affect the result—for that has already been decreed in a secret 
party caucus. 

And if current rumor and opinion is correct, both in caucus 
and out of caucus the Democrats have recognized the con- 
trolling voice of their leader in the White House and the Legis- 
lature has obediently registered his will. There has been no 
such example of party discipline and party subserviency for a 
generation at least, and the individual influence and responsi- 
bility and equality for which Democrats in this House haye 
been pathetically pleading for 10 years has absolutely vanished 
under their own system of legislation. 

And as a natural corollary to this spirit of partisanship the 
old spoils system has revived and the cause of civil-service 
reform has already suffered more severely during this adminis- 
tration than in any similar period since it was first introduced. 
Civil-service reformers had every reason to anticipate satis- 
factory progress under the new administration. During the 
past 12 years a striking change had come over the attitude of 
Congress toward the subject, refiecting, of course, a change in 
public opinion. When I came to Congress 20 years ago this 
body was openly and boastfully hostile. Civil-seryice reformers 
were sneered at as theorists, dreamers, college professors, un- 
practical, and nearly every year some attack was made and 
vote taken to allow the majority to advertise their antagonism. 
The main function of the Civil Service Committee in those days 
when I first was a member of it was to act as a buffer against 
the majority and as a tomb for hostile legislation. But gradu- 
alliy a great change has come over public sentiment and as a 
natural sequence over Congress. The despised cause has be- 
come popular, its benefits have been recognized, and now for 
many years the open assaults upon it have ceased and those at 
heart opposed te it have only dared to try to weaken it by indi- 
rect attacks and amendments and insinuations, without denounc- 
ing, as formerly, the whole system. And during these 12 years 
the scope of the service has been vastly enlarged until there is 
yery little left outside of its classification. And so with public 
opinion decisively on our side, making it easier and safer than 
ever before for the Executive to uphold and extend it, with a 
President entering oflice who had been an avowed civil-service 
reformer, an officer of one of the leagues, and by his education, 
his enyironment, and his record pledged to promote the cause, 
it seemed as if there was no danger that any- serious attack 
upon it could succeed. But at the South public opinion on the 
subject had lagged far behind the rest of the country, while the 
politicians there were no less greedy than others and were not 
restrained by any exacting and threatening public opinion. 
There was consolidated the strength of the Democratic Party 
just coming into power after 16 hungry years in the wilderness, 
and it was a question whether they would recognize and appre- 
ciate and acquiesce in the changes which had come over the 
civil service since they were last in power, and if they did not 
whether the President would yield to that wing of his party or 
would stand by his convictions and his record and the dominant 
sentiment of the North, or would yleld to partisan and selfish 
pressure. 

The test soon came. At the beginning of the session an out- 
ery was at once raised in this House against the order of 
President Taft extending the order of President Roosevelt and 
placing all fourth-class postmasters under civil service. I can 


well understand the dismay on that side of the House at seeing 
this time-honored relic of the old spoils system snatched away 
from them just as their mouths were watering for its reception, 
and it was not surprising that a movement was inaugurated 
here to set aside such a depressing order. But the ingenuity 
of the administration was equal to the emergency and made 
legislation superfluous. The enraged Congressmen who had been 
so violent against this extension of the civil service listened 
with satisfied and mirthful complacency to the manifesto of the 
President that the civil-service principle which had so outraged 
them was to be still further extended, and that as a further 
measure of reform all existing fourth-class postmasters were to 
submit to competitive examinations. The pent-up wrath was 
at once dissipated, and the whole Democratic side experienced 
a miraculous conversion to this extremest extension of civil 
service. What they expect under it I presume they will re- 
ceive. I understand that the program is for the Civil Service 
Commission to certify to the Postmaster General the three 
highest eligibles for each post office, and then he will ask the 
Congressman of the district which of the three would make the 
most efficient officer. Political considerations are, of course, 
to be barred; but I can imagine just how many Republican 
postinasters will be indorsed or appointed in Democratic dis- 
tricts and how inefficient all enemies of the Congressmen will 
prove to be. Throughout the South they might just as well 
have printed in the circular of qualifications “no Republican 
need apply.” 

Mr. ADAIR, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly. 

Mr. ADAIR. I would like to ask if the policy or practice 
that the gentleman refers to was not the policy of the Repub- 
lican Party during the last 14 years, where three names were 
certified for a rural carrier and the Post Office Department 
submitted those three names to the Republican Member of that 
district? Has not the gentleman had such names submitted to 
him frequently? 

Mr. GILLETT. In answer to the gentleman I will say that I 
never had a single name submitted to me, 

Mr, ADAIR. How does it happen that more than 95 per 
cent of the rural carriers in the United States are Republicans 
and have been during Republican administrations? 

Mr. GILLETT. I might answer the gentleman by telling 
an incident which happened here, where one Congressman coin- 
plained to another that he did not get any of his friends into 
the civil service, while the other often succeeded. His friend 
responded, “ Why, if there was a man in your district that could 
pass the examination, you would not be in Congress.” [Laughter,] 

I think I ought to state, however, my opinion, based on a long 
acquaintance in this House, that the Postmaster General—un- 
less the executive atmosphere has greatly changed him since he 
left us—is a thorough believer in both the theory and practice 
of civil-service reform, and will administer the new law as 
fairly and efficiently as his duty to his chief and his party will 
allow, but it will be impossible for him to personally acquaint 
himself with details in the thousands of post offices affected, 
and he will have to trust to local and partisan advice. 

Suspiciously contemporaneous with this new activity imposed 
upon the Civil Service Commission as to fourth-class postmasters 
came the reorganization of that commission by the President. 
In the 20 years that I have been here appointments to that 
commission have been singularly free from any charge of 
partisanship. I remember hearing during the Cleveland ad- 
ministration that President Cleveland contemplated removing 
Theodore Roosevelt from the commission, but his advisers re- 
moustrated that he was harmless, and he finally yielded, with 
the remark, “I think you are mistaken, gentlemen. He is the 
ablest politician of them all.’ But he disregarded his instinct, 
yielded to his Cabinet, and the man his advisers made light of 
lived to defeat both the Democratic and the Republican Parties. 
Since then I know of no time up to the present administration 
when selections to that commission did not seem to be made for 
merit and not for partisan purposes. 

The law provides that the commission shall consist of three 
persons, not more than two of whom shall be adherents of the 
same political party. As the main purpose of the commission 
was to eliminate partisanship from appointments, care was 
taken that the commission itself should not be partisan. That 
spirit was so recognized and obeyed in the administrations of Pres- 
idents Roosevelt and Taft that two of the three commissioners, 
including the president of the board, were Democrats, although 
the administrations that appointed them and retained them and 
had full power of removal were Republican. Ever since Theo- 
dore Rooseyelt resigned from the commission, in 1895, the 
president of the board has been a Democrat, and during these 
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adininistrations no changes ocurred in the board except by the 
yoluntary resignation of a commissioner. 

But, although two of the three commissioners were Demo- 
crats, in its eagerness for patronage this administration at once 
peremptorily removed two of them, one Republican and one 
Democrat. Fortunately the third was a Democrat and had 
shown such eminent ability, popularity, and fitness that his pro- 
motion to the chairmanship could not decently be denied. It 
is not often that an administration can dispose for a useful 
partisan purpose of an office that must be filled by a member of 
the opposite party, but the Republican commissioner, whom I 
had always found an exceptionally able and efficient official, 
was removed and his place filled by a citizen of the State of 
Washington recommended by a Republican Senator, and that 
Senator’s vote has steadily favored every important administra- 
tion measure. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILLETT. I will. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I would like to correct 
the statement of the gentleman. The Senator that recom- 
mended the appointment did not class himself as a Republican. 

Mr. GILLETT. He was in the minority; he was hostile to 
the administration, and I had the idea that he still called him- 
self a Republican. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. 
gressive. 

Mr. GILLETT. Very well. But that does not change the 
logic of the criticism. 

The place of the Democrat who was removed was given to 
the secretary of a Senator from South Carolina, whose training 
one would not expect to fit him preeminently for this nonparti- 
San position. 

Mr. KEATING, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILLETT. I will. 

Mr, KEATING. The gentleman refers to the logie of the 
criticism. Do I understand the gentleman to mean that Senator 
PoINvDEXTER bartered his vote on the tariff bill in return for a 
place on the Civil Service Commission? 

Mr. GILLETT. I do not know anything about that. 

Mr. KEATING. Then what is the logic of the criticism? 

Mr. GILLETT. The logic is that the President gave this po- 
sition to a member of an opposite political party, and that after- 
wards that member has steadily voted with him. Whether he 
gave it to him because he knew that he was friendly or whether 
he was friendly because he gave it to him, or whether it was a 
mere coincidence, I do not know. 

Mr. KEATING. Does the gentleman desire to leave the im- 
pression upon the House that that transaction took place? 

Mr. GILLETT. What transaction? 

Mr. KEATING. That Senator Pornpexter bartered his vote. 

Mr. GILLETT. I explained that; I say that I do not know 
whether he was known to be friendly and given the office 
or whether he was friendly because he was given the office. 
What I do not believe is that if he had been hostile to the ad- 
ministration his friend would ever have got the position. 

Mr. KEATING, Does not the law provide that one commis- 
sioner shall represent the opposite political party? 

Mr. GILLETT. One of the commissioners must represent a 
minority party; certainly. 

Encouraged apparently by the administration attitude, the 
Democrats in Congress sought new opportunities for patronage. 
In the tariff bill the Senate inserted a provision that collectors 
of the income tax should be exempt from civil-service provi- 
sions. It was already in the power of the President to exempt 
them if he thought there was occasion for it, but Congress did 
not propose to take the chances of his action, for he still had 
the reputation of being a civil-service reformer. This amend- 
ment can not have escaped his attention. If current rumor is 
correct, he was not backward in making suggestions as the bill 
progressed—and his suggestions were seldom in vain—but he 
evidently offered no objection to this amendment, and it passed 
the Senate. When it came back to the House Ways and Means 
Committee the Democrats there, doubtless overjoyed at finding 
the President so amenable to the arguments of the spoilsmen, 
and so willing to see his power curtailed and his right to clas- 
sify income-tax collectors taken-away, ventured to go a step 
further and provided that these income-tax collectors might be 
employed in other work of the internal-revenue office, thus mak- 
ing it possible to gradually fill that whole immense bureau with 
patronage appointees and drive out the classified employees al- 
ready there. Still, no objection came from the White House, 
and in that form the bill was enacted by both Houses and ap- 
proved by the President. While this matter was being consid- 
ered in the Senate and before the even more vicious House 


He calls himself a Pro- 


amendment was added, the National Civil Service Reform 
League sent a long letter to each Member of Congress on the 
subject—and, I presume, to the President—in which they said: 


This proposed legislation is an attempt to secure patro: e at the ex- 
pense of the merit system and is contrary to the civil-service planks in 
the platforms of the three great parties. We therefore ask your as- 
sistance in preventing any such spoils raid. 


I believe the President, before his entrance into politics, had 
been a supporter and officer of this league, but this did not pre- 
vent his joining in this “spoils raid,” and he has never since 
expressed publicly any disapproval. 

Grown bolder by such Executive encouragement, the Senate 
seized the next possible opportunity and amended the deficiency 
bill by providing that deputy marshals and deputy collectors of 
internal revenue and their subordinates should be removed from 
the classified service. The legislation in the tariff bill about 
ircome-tax collectors was a vicious departure from the civil- 
service system, but this was far worse. That applied only to 
new offices just coming into existence, and which, therefore, had 
no previous civil-service status, although under existing regula- 
tions they would have been automatically classified except for 
this legislation. But this exemption of deputy collectors and 
mershals was a distinct step backward and reversed a practice 
of many years. Deputy marshals were first covered into the 
classified service by President Cleveland in 1896, were excepted 
by President McKinley in 1899, and were again classified by 
President Taft in 1909. Deputy collectors were classified by 
President Roosevelt in 1906. So that both offices have been in 
the classified service seven years, during which Congress has 
seen Lo reason to interfere. 

But now at the outset of an administration eager for spoils 
the satisfactory experience of seven years has been ignored, 
the party platform abandoned, and for the first time since the 
adoption of the civil-service law in 1883 the legislative and 
executive branches have combined to remove from the classified 
service large classes of offices which had been included there for 
years. I can see no reason or excuse for such action except a 
Selfish partisan desire for the old-fashioned, discredited pat- 
ronage. 

Mr. GORDON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly. 

Mr. GORDON. What reason or excuse can be given for 
President McKinley doing this same thing by Executive order, 
exactly what was done by the amendment to the urgent defi- 
ciency bill? 

Mr. GILLETT. Well, conditions, parties, and politics change. 
They were put in the civil service and kept there until this 
administration came in and changed them. The truth is that in 
the last 20 years public opinion has so advanced that action 
which to-day would be criticized severely- would then have 
excited no comment. 

Twenty or thirty years ago everybody acted on the old patron- 
age system, and no one was criticized for it. To-day when a 
man sins he sins against the light, and therefore to-day for the 
President to exempt officers who had been classified for seven 
years is much more open to criticism than for Mr. McKinley to 
have done it 15 years ago. 

Mr. GORDON. The President aia not do it. We did it. 

Mr. GILLETT. The President approved It. Lou did it and 
the President approved it. 

Mr. GORDON. Mr. Roosevelt would have put the order over 
them just as soon as he had the offices filled with e 


Mr. GILLETT. Oh, that is the old argument. 

Mr. GORDON. Is not that true? 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma, That is true in Oklahoma. 

Mr. GILLETT. That has always been done by every Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. LAZARO. How can the gentleman give President Taft 


any credit for having placed 40,000 postmasters under the civil 
service without examination, and that just as he was going out 
of office? 

Mr. GILLETT. He was extending the civil service the way 
it has always been extended by every President, Republican or 
Democrat. 

Mr. LAZARO. Where is the merit in it—without examina- 
tion? 

Mr. GILLETT. That is the way every extension has always 
been made. 

Mr. KAHN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly. 

Mr. KAHN. ‘The men who were in office had had the expe- 


rience, and was not that the reason why the wgis of the civil 
service was thrown over them? 

Mr. GILLETT, That has been the only practical way to 
do it. 
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dent did he not extend the civil service over a great many of the 
employees of the Government? ; 

Mr. GILLETT. That is what I stated. The Presidents, both 
Democratic and Republican, have done it always in that way. 
The vote in the House on the amendment exempting those offi- 
cers from the civil-service law was very close. Despite the 
enormous Democratic majority, so many Democrats voted 
against the amendment that it was only carried by a majority 
of four. Can anyone doubt that a word or whisper of disap- 
proyal from the President, who has not seemed in other cases 
at all averse to such suggestions, would have changed the 
majority? It was a singularly sectional vote. In the northern 
States, where Democrats have to fight for their election, where 
there is a large independent vote, and where men no longer dare 
to openly advocate the old spoils system, a majority of the Dem- 
ocrats voted against the amendment, but in the South every 
Democrat voted for it. Every Republican vote was against it, 
but enough northern Democrats joined with the solid South to 
carry the amendemnt. I fully expected the President to veto 
the bill. I believed that he had been sincere in his civil service 
professions. It was not a pressing bill. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. GILLETT. Certainly. 

Mr. DONOVAN. I understood the gentleman to say that 
every southern Democrat voted for it. Of course he means 
every southern Democrat who was a Member of Congress yoted 
for it? 

Mr. GILLETT. Of course. 

Mr. DONOVAN. The gentleman ought to modify that and 
say everyone who was present, possibly. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GILLETT. Of course I mean everyone who was present. 
I do not think anyone would misunderstand me. ‘There was 
no special urgency for its passage. A veto would only have 
caused a short delay until the obnoxious clnuse which could 
never have procured a two-thirds vote was stricken out. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt vetoed a great census bill because of a departure 
from ciyil-service principles much less fiagrant, though he 
thereby caused the bill to go over to another Congress and 
another administration. If the President had wished to defeat 
this patronage legislation, the way by a veto was clear and sure. 
But he signed the bill, and then gave out this extraordinary 
statement: 

I am convinced, after a careful examination of the facts, that the 
offices of deputy collector and deputy marshal were never intended to 
be Included under the ordinary provisions of the clvil-service law. The 
control of the whole method and spirit of the administration of the 
penyen in this bill which concerns the appointment of these officers 
s no less entirely in my hands now than it was before the bfll became 
Jaw; my warm advocacy and support both of the principle and 
of the bona fide practice of civil-service reform is known to the whole 
country, and there is no danger that the spoils principle will creep in 
with my approval or connivance. 

Certainly his advocacy and his conduct here part company. 
In this extra session his party in two different bills have in- 
serted clauses intentionally violating the principle and practice 
of civil-service reform—one of them the most reactionary step 
ever taken. A word of disapproval from him would easily haye 
eliminated them during their progress through Congress. A veto 
of the most vigious one would have caused no other incon- 
venience., He waits until it becomes law—until the mischief is 
done—and then chooses the moment of giving his approval to 
this permanent breach in the civil-service law to assure us of 
his devotion to the principle he has just maimed and crippled. 

As to the clerical positions affected by the provision he offers 
no justification, but says he is convinced that the other offices 
were never intended to be included under the civil-service law. 
That is the familinr argument that every spoilsman has ad- 
yanced in every debate on the subject. I presume it is true 
that the originators of this law did not foresee how far it could 
and would be extended. I presume they never intended, for 
instance, that the fourth-class postmasters, whose classification 
President Wilson recently approved, should be included. The 
application of the law has broadened steadily ever since its pas- 
sage, and doubtless many classes are now included which its 
framers neyer dreamed of. But by friends of the principle that 
possibility of growth and development has been considered one 
of the best features of the law. It has been only the foes of 
the principle who have constantly complained that the scope 
had become vastly larger than was intended. But that argu- 
ment has gone down in defeat again and again before the steady 
expansion by presidential order, and it is strange now to hear 
a Tresident who is a friend of the principle criticizing what 
each one of his predecessors in office has approved and adopting 
the threadbare argument of its inveterate enemies. 

The President also states that the control of appointments is 
no less in his hands than before, and that his reputation as a 
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Mr. KAHN. When Mr. Cleveland went out of office as Presi- | 
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civil-service reformer is a guaranty that the spoils principle will 
not Soe in. There are several obvious answers to this argu- 
men 

Quite regardless of his own good intentions he seems to forget 
that this provision affects not only him, but future Presidents, 
who may not have his warm devotion to the cause, but who 
would carry out the partisan purpose for which this provision 
was framed and make the offices mere patronage appointments. 
His approval made it a permanent law, and it can only be re- 
pealed by an act of Congress. That will be most difficult to ob- 
tain. The majority of Congress, I think, are always secretly in 
favor of exceptions to civil-service rules, because thereby they 
gain patronage. Only of late has public opinion turned so 
strongly to the other side that they are afraid to openly betray 
their wishes. But while public opinion now bars unfriendly leg- 
islation, it is not sufficiently intense or concentrated to secure 
legislation, and I think it will be many a year before this law 
will be repealed. It has the distinction of being the only law 
which has been passed since the first civil-service law was en- 
acted in 1883 which takes a positive step backward and throws 
again into patronage offices which a President had classified, 
and it seems almost sarcasm for a President in signing such a 
law to profess his warm support of the civil-service principle. 

He says the administration of the law is still in his hands. 
Perhaps literally that is so, but it can not be so practically. He 
may genuinely wish to keep partisanship out of appointments 
and may so instruct his subordinates, but he can not know the 
motives which actuate collectors in Texas or Oregon, and so 
long as they profess to make changes for efficiency’s sake the 
replacement of Republicans by Democrats and the use of offices 
as rewards for party service can go merrily on. He might, of 
course, do what he has not done and what good government 
called upon him to do as proof of his sincerity, order the places 
to be fited by competitive examination, but he could hardly do 
that with any pretense of consistency, for the question would 
at once be asked him, “If you thought that was the proper 
method, why did you sign the bill which did away with it?” 

I happened to read recently in a Washington paper a good 
illustration of the way appointments are made for efficiency 
when not restrained by the civil-service law. This was in the 
great manufacturing establishment, the Government Printing 
Office, which President Wilson turned over to that New Jersey 
labor lender, Cornelius Ford; 

Public Printer Ford last night said that he deplored the suggestion 
that politics was being played. He refterated, however, his statement of 
last June that In the matter of changes to ralse the Printing Office toa 
higher standard of efficiency, Democrats would be given the preference. 

Of course, this soon degenerates into mere patronage, and is a 
clear violation of the civil-service law. 

Such evasion of his purposes the President may sincerely de- 
plore, but he can only prevent it by enforcement of the civil- 
service law. whose partial repeal he has approved. It is this 
very projection of partisanship into appointments that the 
ciyil-service law originally aimed to prevent. It does not of 
itself achieve efficiency. A competitive examination is not neces- 
sarily the best test of efficiency. But in 1883 it was found that 
the use of offices as reward for party activity had utterly de- 
moralized the service, that some remedy was necessary, and the 
present system was devised as a method to eliminate partisan- 
ship from appointments and thus give efficiency free scope, 
Competitive examinations do not always get the best men, but 
they shut out partisan appointments, which experience proved 
in the long run got the worst men. This proviso in the deficiency 
bill which the President approved reestablished for the offices 
which it covered the old system, it took away from President 
Wilson and succeeding Presidents the power to classify them, 
and left them at the disposal of the appointing power, and was 
intended to make of them partisan, spoils appointments. It is 
impossible for me to concelve how approval of such a proviso 
is consistent with real friendship for the civil-service prin- 
ciple. It reminds me of the old field marshal, who, in being 
ordered to a distant war, went to take leave of his king, and the 
well-disposed monarch said to him in farewell, “Go and fight 
my battles, and I will protect you from your enemies at home.” 
And the grim warrior responded, “I can protect myself against 
my enemies. Pray, sire, defend me against my friends.” That 
prayer civil-service reformers have had reason to echo. 

This Congress, in its first session, from April to December, 
has passed only three important contested bills. The first was 
the sundry civil bill, the second the tariff bill, the third the 
deficiency appropriation bill. Each one of them has at the end 
“Approved, Woodrow Wilson.” The sundry civil bill contains 
the clause forbidding the use in prosecution of labor unions of 
certain funds appropriated for the prosecution of offenses 
against the Sherman law. On that account it was vetoed by 
President Taft as vicious class legislation, but President Wilson 
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signed it, issuing afterwards a statement of his disapproval of 
the principle contained in that clause. 

The second bill, the tariff bill, contained the clause exempting 
all income-tax collectors from the civil service rules. The Presi- 
dent allowed that to go through both Houses and signed it 
without any expression of disapproval. The third bill, the defi- 
ciency bill, excepted employees under marshals and collectors 
from the civil service, and the President signed it, issuing again 
an explanatory statement. Thus in two out of three of the bills 
he felt constrained to explain his action in signing them, and 
in the case of the third, it seems to me, there was equal occasion 
for an apology. Apparently he hopes to satisfy both sides—one 
by signing the bills and giving them what they want, the other 
side by expressing sympathy and minimizing the effect of the 
legislation. He is a wonderful master of language, but I do not 
believe his defensive statements will offset his offensive action, 
or that he can so easily placate those who feel that he has 
acquiesced in serious infractions of the principles in which he 
believes, “letting I dare not wait upon I would.” If to success- 
fully lead and master a Democratic Congress requires the barter 
of patronage for votes and the betrayal of the civil service sys- 
tem, I think many will question whether it is worth the price. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


The committee informally rose; and Mr. Krrenix having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, a message from the Senate, 
by Mr. Tulley, one of its clerks, announced that the Senate had 
passed bill of the following title, in which the concurrence of 
the House of Representatives was requested: 

S. 3454. An act authorizing the Secretary of Commerce to 
lease to the city of Port Angeles, Wash., certain property. 

The message also announced that the President of the United 
States had, on December 15, 1913, approved and signed bill of 
the following title: 

S. 488. An act to authorize the sale and issuance of patent for 
certain land to H. W. O'Melveny. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. FITZGERALD]. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to permit 
the somewhat extraordinary speech of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Gmterr] to pass unnoticed at this time. Some 
time later, when opportunity is had to analyze carefully what 
the gentleman has said, I am quite certain there will be such a 
reply made as will satisfactorily meet all of his criticisms of 
the President's conduct during the recent session of Congress, 
The gentleman’s statement is somewhat anomalous. He started 
by saying that this was the most remarkable presidential 
despotism the country has ever seen, that the Congress showed 
the most complete subservieney to the President the country has 
eyer known, and yet he suggested that when the opportunity 
was before the President to control or to dominate the Con- 
gress, because the Congress was proposing to act in a manner 
not in harmony with the professions of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT], that the President signally failed 
in his duty when he failed to dominate Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, I have served in this House when there was a 
real despot in the White House. I remember how gentlemen 
upon that side of the House were accustomed to delay the mak- 
ing up of their minds as to what their attitude should be, not 
only upon the very important questions of policy pending before 
the Congress but even upon the most minute details of legisla- 
tion, until the word had gone forth from the White House as to 
what was the presidential attitude on the particular matter. It 
was only then that gentlemen upon the other side proclaimed 
with alacrity their views and announced their position, always 
in harmony with the position of the occupant of the White 
House. 

Some 35,000 fourth-class postmasters were coyered into the 
classified service by President Taft by Executive order just be- 
fore he left the White House. Mr. Chairman, I have great 
sympathy for my colleagues from the Southern States because 
of the conditions that exist there. No man familiar with them 
can avoid feeling that the conduct of Republican administrations 
during many years, which outraged the almost universal senti- 
ment of innumerable communities by the character of appoint- 
ments to public office, justified a keen resentment upon the part 
of the people residing in those communities. I perhaps do not 
share many of the sentiments and beliefs of men from the south- 
ern part of the Union, but I haye no doubt that if I or if the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLETT] lived under the 
conditions that exist in many places we could not avoid ex- 
periencing the same resentment because of many of the actions 


of Republican administrations. It is not necessary to detail the 
conditions; they are well known. It is intolerable that mea 
should be placed in office who arouse the just resentment of an 
entire community, and thus prevent any real division politically 
of the people living in one section of the country upon economic 
questions. 

After the order to which I have referred was made, after 
all the Republicans who had appointed to office during the 
last 16 years had been covered into the classified service, this 
administration made provision for an impartial examination 
of those who had been so covered into the classified service 
to demonstrate the capacity of such persons to fill the positions. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. GILLEFT] has prop- 
erly highly commended the Postmaster General for his pro- 
fessions and for his actions as a sincere believer in the civil 
service. It can not be doubted that he honestly desires to 
promote the best interests of the classified service. It may 
haye happened, however, that in some places, that some men 
have been appointed to office, upon the recommendation of 
some Republican Members of Congress, who do not possess the 
qualifications necessary to enable them properly to discharge 
the duties of the office. No advocate of the civil service or the 
merit system can consistently object to a ‘regulation which 
merely provides for a method of determining the competency 
of persons to fill the positions in the classified service which 
they obtained through Executive order. The country will not 
think it amiss that a Democratic administration whenever there 
is a choice shall choose Democrats rather than Republicans. 
It expected Republican administrations to do so, and it was 
not disappointed in their action. All we desire, Mr. Chairman, 
is that the law be honestly enforced and in the exercise of 
proper discretion that party men give preference to party men 
of their own political faith, all other things being equal. 

Reference has been made to the fact that 95 per cent of the 
rural carriers appointed under Republican administrations 
are Republicans. I recall when the appropriations for the rural 
delivery service were only $3,000,000 a year. They now aggre- 
gate in the neighborhood of $40,000,000 a year. During the 
past 14 or 15 years in the extension of this service a Republican 
administration succeeded in placing Republicans in that service 
to the practical exclusion of all others. They have been of 
much importance in adyocacy of Republican policies and in the 
building up of a Republican machine. It is not so long since 
Senator La Follette in the other branch of the Congress called 
attention to the fact that under the system devised by a 
Republican administration by which our Consular and Diplo- 
matic Service was supposed to have been taken out of the 
spoils system and placed upon that high plane where merit 
alone was recognized in appointments and promotions that 
by a peculiar coincidence about 95 per cent of the appointees 
happened also to be Republicans, No mere accidental happen- 
ing of events, Mr. Chairman, could bring about such results 
in two services, It required that careful exercise of that nice 
discrimination for which Republicans have been always noted 
when selecting men to fill public offices, and they rarely failed 
to find a Republican fitted, or at least satisfactory, for all public 
offices within their gift. 

The Congress in the tariff bill provided for the appointment, 
regardless of the requirements ot the civil-service law, of certain 
employees necessary for the administration of the income-tax 
law. If there be any positions in the entire governmental service 
of a highly confidential character, it is the positions occupied by 
the men who are to perform the duties imposed by that law. 
There were some differences of opinion as to whether it would 
be better to take the employees required through the regular 
civil-service examination or to place full responsibility upon the 
appointing powers for the qualifications and character of the 
men to perform those duties. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I yield the gentleman five min- 
utes additional. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, I am convinced that when 
this law is in operation and the country appreciates fully the 
important character of the duties to be discharged by these 
employees that it will be insisted that the appointing officers be 
held to a strict accountability for the character and accomplish- 
ments of the men selected, and that whatever is done to make 
that responsibility such that it can not be evaded and will make 
possible the selection of men of the highest character and at- 
tainments for those places will haye the hearty indorsement of 
the country. ; 

Mr. Chairman, this provision was included in a bill to revise 
the tariff in the interest of the masses and to eliminate the 
offensive and abusive and unjust and discriminatory features 
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of the tariff law against which the country has been complain- 
ing for years. The Republican Party had promised to elimi- 
nate them and had failed to do so. The Democratic Party has 
performed that task in a manner that has met the approval of 
the country. Even if this were an unwise provision, which few 
contend who are fully conversant with the facts, no one could 
reasonably expect the President of the United States to halt 
the enactment of a great bill of the character of the Underwood 
tariff bill merely because there was included in it a provision 
which made possible the selection, without regard to the civil- 
service requirements, of employees to fill these highly important 
positions. 

The provision of the deficiency law regarding the exemption 
of deputy collectors and deputy marshals from competitive ex- 
amination is as follows: 

Hereafter any deputy collector of internal revenue or deputy marshal 
who may be required by law or by authority or direction of the col- 
lector of interna! revenue or the United States marshal to execute a bond 
to the collector of internal revenue or United States marshal to secure 
faithful performance of official duty may be appointed by the sald col- 
lector or marshal, who may require such bond without regard to civil- 
service requirements. 

Collectors of internal revenue and United States marshals are 
required to give bond for the faithful performance of their duty. 
They are held personally responsible for the acts of their depu- 
ties, and the liability is an extensive one and likely to be very 
burdensome to those occupying the offices. This provision does 
what sensible and reasonable men would do in business. If 
men were employed in important and confidential positions re- 
quiring ‘bonds to secure the faithful performance of duty, as well 
as for the acts of subordinates, such subordinates would be 
selected without interference. 

On the 8th of September, Mr. Chairman, I placed in the 
Recorp a letter in reference to collectors of internal revenue 
which was highly interesting. In 1896 a resident of my district 
entered a competitive examination for the position of deputy 
collector in Brooklyn. He passed with the general average of 
93 per cent and was appointed in January, 1897. He served 
continuously until December, 1899, when he was dismissed by 
the Republican collector. No charges whatever were preferred 
against him, but he was dismissed solely for political reasons. 
The Republican organization in Suffolk County, a portion of 
Long Island, demanded recognition and appointment in that 
office. This gentleman was requested to resign in order to make 
room for the representative of the Republican organization, 
and upon bis refusal to resign he was removed and a Repub- 
lican appointed in his place. Some time thereafter a Republican 
President benignly issued an Executive order which protected 
him and men appointed in the same manner in the place of those 
who in competitive examination had attained percentages of 
93 per cent and better. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has again expired. 

Mt. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gen- 
tleman one minute more. . 

Mr. FITZGERALD. I believe that it can be safely said, 
Mr. Chairman, that the country has unbounded confidence in 
the present Chief Executive of the United States—Woodrow 
Wilson. No mere captious criticism of his actions will affect 
his popularity or the esteem in which he is held by the country. 
The country is convinced that he is doing what he promised he 
would do—be the leader in the movement to bring the reforms 
demanded by the people and essential for their happiness and 
prosperity. He is leading along paths of legislation that are 
resulting in permanent benefit to the Nation. So far under his 
leadership there has been placed upon the statute books a tariff 
bill that will redound to the credit of the Democratic Party and 
endure to the benefit of the people of the country. Within a 
short time legislation will be enacted which will revise our 
currency system and eliminate the dangers of the present in- 
adequate one and will restore confidence to the commercial and 
financial interests, which have been suffering because Re- 
publican iIncompetency has left unremedied the glaring defects 
of the existing system. The Democratic Party, under the leader- 
ship of President Wilson, will continue during this year and 
for many more years so to conduct itself that Republicans and 
all the other of its enemies and opponents will be disheartened 
to the end of thelr days because of the patriotic, wise, and 
statesmanlike manner in which the destinies of the Government 
will be guided. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr, Jounson]. [Ap- 
plause. | i 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, it had been my 
purpose until a very few moments ago not to have anything to 
gay upon the occasion of the presentation of this bill to the 


House for its consideration. However, when I heard other gen- 
tlemen discuss District questions I felt a little restless because 
I was not taking part, and I can not resist the temptation to at 
last come in. 

Five or six years ago, when the District bill was brought in 
for consideration, in my feeble way I ventured to offer some 
criticism upon the present financial plan which obtains to the 
District of Columbia. Then and until two years ago I stood ab- 
solutely alone in those efforts. Two years ago the District ap- 
propriation bill was before this House for consideration for 
about three weeks. I predict that this bill will pass this House 
in as many days. In fact, this is the first District appropriation 
bill that I have known to be brought to the House where an 
effort has been made in preparing it to follow the law of au- 
thorizations. There are some departures from the law of au- 
thorizations in this, but they are few, and they are so closely 
connected with financial affairs—the bill dealing directly with 
financial affairs—that they may be overlooked. 

The most vicious legislation that can be found on the statute 
books anywhere in this country can be found upon appropria- 
tion bills, particularly those which pass on the 3d day of March. 
I believe that this House and the country can be congratulated— 
and I wish to congratulate the committee that brought it in— 
that they have not seen fit to depart from the functions of an 
appropriation committee. I do not know that I would haye had 
anything whatever to say to-day except for the remarks made 
by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] and the gentleman 


from Iowa [Mr. Proury]. í 


They have brought to this House for the first time a real 
discussion as to the correctness, or the justification, of the half- 
and-half principle, as applied to the District of Columbia. I 
apprehend, however, that they, in endeavoring to show the 
people in the States the advantages which may be derived by 
them by an abandonment of this principle, have overlooked 
one of the serious consequences to the Nation which may 
follow it. I haye in my mind a collection of editorials taken 
from the Washington Eyening Star in discussing the half-and- 
half plan. 

In discussing the half-and-half plan, the editor of that paper 
says: . 

The imagination may conceive that the soul of the Union is en- 
shrined in this exclusive territory, and if ever its peculiar existence 
should be 5 the event will be the forerunner of the dissolu- 
tion of the Union. 

Great God, gentlemen, beware of what you do. To fail to 
pay half of the taxes of the people of the District of Columbia 
may dissolve this great Union of States. 

I wish to ask my friend from Georgia [Mr. Crise] and my 
friend from Iowa [Mr. Provry] if they think it prudent to 
tempt the people here to have half their taxes paid for them 
or else bring about a dissolution of the Union? 

The Stur undertakes to be chief champion of this particular 
favoritism that is given to the people of the District. Let me 
read you from the same editorial of the Star, in which that dis- 
tinguished editor says: 

If deprivation of sufrage is the only condition upon which citizens 
of the trict are partially relieved from thelr heavy burdens, they 
eee prefer to remain political slaves rather than become bankrupt 

Great God! What a sentiment to proclaim in the capital of a 
nation of freemen! 

Did anybody ever hear such a sentiment expressed in this 
“land of the free and home of the brave”? Just think of it! 
Here is the spokesman for 350,000 people who ought to be free, 
haying as their champion one who bows at the shrine of Mam- 
mon only, who takes occasion to rise up in their midst and say 
that he represents them, and that he cau speak for them and 
say they would rather be “ political slaves than bankrupt free- 
men.” 

That is the spirit that pervades this community. But the 
man who holds the right of suffrage above everything else that 
is earthly, following in the footsteps of our ancestors who built 
this great Republic upon the foundation of suffrage, is not akin 
to this distinguished editor who says that he would rather have 
gold than have the highest right granted to an American citizen. 

They now condescend, some of them, to say that the people 
of the District may have suffrage, provided it is limited to a 
Delegate in Congress. When the people of the District of 
Columbia ask for the right of suffrage and you give it to them 
to no greater extent than to allow them a delegate upon this 
floor, you have given a stone to people who are crying for brend. 

I have announced before, and repeat it now, that these people 
ought to be set free. They should have the right to levy their 
own taxes and to spend their own money just as they see fit to 
spend it. .But they have delegates already—the four news- 
papers here—whose principal duty it is to abuse the man who 
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undertakes to represent anybody else in the United States 
except the untaxed rich who live here. [Applause.] 

They say they do not want suffrage—and I have here with me 
an editorial from the Evening Star, saying that they do not 
want suffrage. Why do not they want it? I will tell you. 

It is because a mere handful of them, from the time that the 
commission form of government came into existence, have been 
the only electors, They have elected every set of Commissioners 
for the District of Columbia, except the present one. The dis- 
tinguished occupant of the White House has said that for once, 
at least, the people in the District of Columbia shall have repre- 
sentation in the Municipal Building. [Applause.] They have 
already demonstrated the fact that they have been wisely 
chosen. Through the provisions of this bill they have recom- 
mended that the poorer sections of the District of Columbia 
may have streets like those which have heretofore been given 
to the rich. 

But recently I saw in one of the papers of Washington the 
statement that the northwest paid such a large proportion of 
the taxes of the District of Columbia that the people of that 
section should have better streets than the poorer sections. Do 
you mean by that to say to me that a man who lives in a 
quarter-of-a-million-dollar house should have a better street 
than the man who lives in a $100,000 house, or that the man 
who lives in a $100,000 house should have a better street than 
the man who lives in a $1,000 house? 

I say that this is a disposition which has prevailed here 

hitherto; and now, for the first time, comes an appropriation 
bill, upon the recommendation of a set of commissioners who 
themselves, free from the contaminating influences of the rich, 
say to these poor people, You shall have just as many rights 
in the District of Columbia as the rich.“ [Applause.] 
I say that less than a dozen men since 1878 have elected 
every commissioner of the District of Columbia until now; and 
I, for one, am in favor of putting the ballot into the hands of 
every man in the District of Columbia, so that he, as well as 
these few rich men, may have a voice in choosing those who 
are to administer the affairs of the District. 

We have two civilian commissioners, whom I know person- 
ally. I have the greatest confidence that before they have been 
in office another year they will come to this House and recom- 
mend reductions along certain lines that will make unnecessary 
the giving of either the people’s money from the District or the 
people’s money from the States to such an extravagant extent 
as it is now necessary to give it. 5 

The engineer commissioner I scarcely know. I never saw 
him but once. I have never heard anything to his detriment. 
All that I have heard of him is praise. I have no purpose to 
criticize him, but I feel free to criticize the manner of his 
selection. 

When we had in the White House, before the 4th day of last 
March, a man who was willing to give the money of all the 
people to the few here, on the 28th day of February, four days 
before he went out of office, he transferred the then engineer 
commissioner from the District of Columbia to Panama and 
took from Panama the present engineer commissioner and or- 
dered him here, thereby undertaking to forestall the present 
occupant of the White House from making that designation. 

Not only was that done just fonr days before the outgoing of 
President Taft and the incoming of President Wilson, but, in 
order that the new appointee might be certain to get the office 
before President Wilson came into office, he took the oath of 
office in Panama, although he did not arrive here until two days 
after President Wilson had taken the oath of office. It was an 
evident attempt upon the part of somebody to forestall Presi- 
dent Wilson in 333 per cent of the Board of Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia. 

This is but another evidence that President Taft was sur- 
rounded by men who knew what they wanted, and if they had 
this change in mind at that particular time, and set about 
bringing this about as they did, then they must have gotten at 
least one of the men they wanted. I trust that he will disap- 
point any sinister motives which prompted this action. 

As I said upon taking the floor, it was not my purpose to 
make any remarks at all to-day, and therefore what I say will 
not be in as connected a form as I would have liked to bave it. 
Reference has been made here, and it has been made in the 
reports of the various departments of the District of Columbia 
which are filed with Congress, that the avenues here are so 
wide that the Federal Government should help to keep them 
up. The other day I was reading one of these reports in 
which I found that argument made. 

I sat down and wrote a letter to the official whose report I 
was then reading, and asked him to tell me what avenues there 
were in the District of Columbia that were 160 feet wide, the 


point that he was endeavoring to make. His answer was that 
Pennsylvania Avenue was 160 feet wide, and that four or five 
squares of Louisiana Avenue were 160 feet wide. ‘There he 
was compelled to stop. The large width of these streets is on 
paper. It is not in paying. Where is the rest of the width of 
these streets? I will tell you. It is in the front yards of the 
people of the District of Columbia. Show me a residence any- 
where in the District of Columbia, at least in the thickly set- 
tled part of it, and I will show you, not once but every time in 
a hundred, that the house is partly upon the streets which they 
say the United States owns. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has said that the 
United States holds nothing but sovereignty in these streets, 
and that it holds that for the common use of the people. Yet 
you have this deceiving argument thrust at you every day, 
and I am sure that the new Members of this House do not know 
that 99 out of every 100 houses in the District of Columbia 
are built in part upon these streets. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I do. 

Mr. MURRAY of Oklahoma. I want merely to make the ob- 
servation here that, with the exception of Pennsylvania Avenue, 
the streets in the cities of the Western States are, on the whole, 
as wide as they are in Washington City, and the people in 
those cities pave them at their own expense. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I saw in one of the local papers 
the other day the suggestion that toll ought to be charged to the 
people along Pennsylvania Avenue and F Street, at least. I 
wish to remind the author of that statement that during the 
last Congress a bill was introduced at the request of the com- 
missioners to do that very thing; and it ought to be done, and 
I wil tell you why. Take the business houses along your prin- 
cipal thoroughfares, and many of them have basements run- 
ning out under the pavement to the curb; they use that valuable 
space and do not pay the District of Columbia a farthing for 
it. I am not sure but that that bill ought to be brought to this 
Congress and made a law. 

Only a short while ago the presidents of some of the big 
financial institutions in the District of Columbia came before 
the District Committee, and there, under oath, stated that their 
valuable vaults along Fifteenth Street were built out under the 
sidewalk. They charge an extravagant vault rental for property 
that they themselves say is owned by the United States. Why 
should they not pay a small rental for it? Why should they 
not pay at least interest on what the ground is worth? 

Now, while we are talking about these financial institutions, 
let me say they are the very people who, having influence at the 
time that this act of 1878 was passed, sold all the rest of the 
people of the District of Columbia into bondage. 

And they are the only people in the District of Columbia 
to-day who ask to be retained in bondage, and they ask it be- 
cause they say that they love a dollar better than they love 
freedom. Patrick Henry did not tell us that. He has a de- 
scendant on the floor of this House and I am sure that he 
will not subscribe to the statement that he would rather worship 
Mammon than te be free with all the rest of the Nation. [Ap- 
plause.] 

They go back to 1878 in speaking of the “organic act” and 
call it a “compact.” A compact between whom? A compact 
between a few people who had the President's ear, and who lob- 
bied bills through Congress, Before long I expect to show you 
how Members of Congress in that early day, through officers in 
this House, lobbied a most infamous bill through Congress, 
which now stands as a law in the District of Columbia. 

The time is coming, and I believe the time is at hand, when 
the other end of this Capitol will not stand as an obstacle 
against just legislation and throttle the views expressed through 
these representatives of the American people. They now must 
go before the American people themselves and ask to be re- 
turned to their seats, and every mother’s son of them at this 
minute has his ear to the ground. [Laughter.] 

But a few days ago I saw in the papers of the District that 
this House might pass what it pleased, but there was hope 
that the Senate would allow this plundering game to go on. 
Who has been in control, in absolute, despotic control here? 
I say the big financiers. They came to this body in 1892, by 
act of July 1 of that year, and in behalf of their interests got 
through Congress, and then got the President to sign it, an 
act imposing a tax of $1 a hundred upon their real estate hold- 
ings, while the renters from them must pay $1.50 a hundred on 
the small effects they have in the tenement. 

The people have not control here. I say, for God’s sake, lib- 
erate the people and let them become masters of the situation 
themselves. They deserve liberty and you should see that 
they get it. 7 
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Are these few men really masters here? But a few months 
ago I heard one of the most powerful of them, under oath, state 
that he appointed the commission that acquired Rock Creek 
Park; but, upon suggestion being offered, modified his assertion 
by saying that he went to the President and had that commis- 
sion appointed. That commission is more than 20 years old. 
Four out of five of them are dead, I believe. That commission 
can yet be revived by the President, and it can yet be put to 
work and complete the work that that commission, appointed by 
one of the big financiers of this town, left undone. 

To-day, after the lapse of 20 years, the benefits that that law 
required those commissioners to levy upon adjacent property 
has not, to this moment, been levied. Is that for the common 
good? I say that when less than a dozen men hold in their 
hands the electorate of the District of Columbia by the influence 
they may have with the President, and select the commis- 
sioners, and the commissioners select every man under them, 
then they have what they want; and the great masses of the 
people, nearly 350,000 of them, are deprived of the right of 
suffrage for the benefit of those few. 

I repeat what I have said upon former occasions: Let these 
people here govern themselyes; and, as the gentleman from 
Iowa, Judge Proury, has well said, they are just as capable of 
self-government as the Filipinos are. 

The editor of the Star, in an editorial which I have here, 
has said that if the people of the District of Columbia are 
given suffrage the negroes from the farms and plantations in 
Maryland and Virginia will flock in here and control the elec- 
tions. They will not control those who seek real freedom. 
They will overrule only the men who love the dollar better 
than they love freedom. 

Where does the negro rule in an Anglo-Saxon country? Go 
to the Southern States, where in many places he outnumbers 
the Anglo-Saxon; but even there he does not rule. 

Although he is one-third of the population of the District of 
Columbia, if those people are men—and I know they are—the 
white man, the Anglo-Saxon, will control and govern the Na- 
tion’s Capital, the capital of a nation of white men. That is a 
puerile argument. Mr. Chairman, they have more negroes in 
office in the District of Columbia now than they will have 
after these people have the suffrage and elect their own officers. 
Some of the best offices in the Government in the District of 
Columbia are to-day held by negroes. You have on your police 
force, I understand, about 45 negro policemen. Go to the 
Southern States, where the negro is in overwhelming majority, 
and there you will not find a negro policeman. You can go into 
some of the offices in the city of Washington and you can not 
see a white face. Yet these people who worship only at the 
shrine of Mammon say, “If you give us suffrage, the negro 
will dominate the Nation’s Capital.” 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Kentucky 
has expired. > 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 25 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. HUMPHREY]. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
make a few remarks concerning the great Democratic prosperity 
that now blesses the land after 60 days under the new tariff law. 
We were told in the Democratic platform, and it was reiterated 
by every Democratic speaker throughout the country and re- 
peated here upon the floor of the House during the time the 
tariff bill was under discussion, that the Democratic Party 
would not enact any legislation that would injure any legitimate 
industry. The President reiterated that assurance time and 
time again. The people throughout the country had faith in 
that promise. That fact had much to do with maintaining the 
prosperous industrial conditions. The people believed up until 
almost the very hour the new tariff bill went upon the statute 
books that this promise, so solemnly given, would be kept. Then 
their hope gave way to bitter disappointment. 

A little more than a year ago, when I was making my cam- 
paign for reelection, I found that the lumber and shingle indus- 
try of my State was in the most prosperous condition it had 
ever been, There were more men employed in those mills than 
ever before. They were receiving higher wages than ever be- 
fore. There was a greater demand for labor than ever before. 
There was more capital invested in that industry than ever 
before. The output was greater than ever before. I told the 
men who were working in those mills night after night that if 
the Democratic Party went into power and carried out the 
promises of its platform they would be thrown out of employ- 
ment or have their wages reduced. 

When the tariff bill came up for discussion on the floor of 
this House, I stood in front of that desk, and I pointed out to 
the Democratic majority that the timber in the State of Wash- 
ington out of which the shingles were manufactured cost more 


than the timber in British Columbia. I pointed out the fact 
that it cost more to manufacture a thousand shingles in the 
State of Washington than it did in British Columbia. 

I pointed out the further fact that the men working in the 
shingle mills of Washington were American citizens; that they 
were white men; that they received American wages. I 
pointed out that over in Britis: Columbia the mills employed 
Chinese, Japanese, avd Hindoos, mostly Chinese. I pointed out 
that it was impossible for the men in Washington to compete 
with the Chinamen in British Columbia. I made the prediction 
then that if the tariff was taken off shingles those shingle mills 
would close. I made the statement that it was either a reduc- 
tion of wages or the closing of the mills. But that statement 
was received upon the Democratic side of the House with smiles 
of incredulity and of intellectual superiority. What are the 
facts? The present tariff law up until the Ist day of December 
had been upon the statute books 57 days. I hold in my hand a 
list of 194 shingle mills in the State of Washington that have 
closed—more than 60 per cent of all the mills in the State 
and 50 per cent of all the mills in the United States—that were 
closed on the 1st day of December last. The men that were em- 
ployed in these mills are thrown out of employment and are 
to-day looking for work. 

I hold in my hand a list of 33 of the great lumber mills 
of the State of Washington that have closed since this free- 
trade Wilson tariff law, passed by a Democratic Congress—or, 
to speak more accurately, that was passed by a Democratic 
President—went upon the statute books. Those 33 mills repre- 
sent a daily output of 3,100,000 feet. They employ 8,500 men. 
These men are out of work to-day and looking for employment. 
I ask unanimous consent that I may print in the Recorp this 
list of closed mills in the State of Washington, in order that 
the majority may gaze upon the glory of their handiwork and 
rejoice in its results. I will insert them at the close of my 
speech as Exhibits A and B. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Lioyp). The gentleman from Wash- 
ington asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIS. I am very much interested in the gentleman's 
depiction of the situation in the West, a situation that is fast 
spreading over the country. 

I want to ask whether there is any truth in this statement. 

I have a clipping from the Washington Times of the issue of 
December 14, which says: 

HOBOES WOULD USE MILITIA BLANKETS—PETITIONS FROM SEATTLE MER- 
CHANTS ASK CONGRESSMEN FOR COMFORT FOR UNEMPLOYED, 
SEATTLE, December 1}. 

A giant mass meeting is tamy held to-day to discuss the problem of 
the h a ge Jeff Davis, king of the hoboes,“ puts at 2,500. 

Throug yis’s efforts the Providence Hospital, valued at $1,000,000, 
has been built. A committee of prominent merchants sent telegrams to 
Co man HUMPHREY, of Seattle, urging that 5,000 blankets from 
the National Guard of Washington State be turned over to the use of 
4 n et has appropriated 812,500 to provide temporary work on 
street improvement for the unemployed. 

Is that true as to the unemployed in that great city at this 
time? What does the gentleman say; is that the fact? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I have just read to the 
gentleman a list of over 60 per cent of the shingle mills that 
have closed and of the lumber mills, employing 8,500 men, that 
ha ve closed, and it is perfectly natural that those men should 
go to the city. They are to-day out of employment, they are 


out of money, and without food and without shelter, and they - 


have gone into the cities. 

Mr. WILLIS. It seems possible, then, we may have armies 
of unemployed even under the “new freedom.” The gentle- 
man will notice that this article further states that these gentle- 
men seeking work have wired Congressmen to secure a loan of 
tents from the National Guard in order that they may have 
shelter. Does the gentleman know anything about the truth of 
that? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I want to say to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio, that I was talking to a man a few days ago 
who has just recently visited the major portion of the cities of 
the Union, and he told me that he found Seattle the most pros- 
perous city in the Union; that they were doing more business 
there than any other city that he visited, and that is in accord- 
ance with my observation when I was there a short time ago. 

But notwithstanding that great prosperity in the city itself 
it is true we have to-day somewhere in the neighborhood of 
5,000 men out of employment who come out of these mills that 
have been closed because the white men in those mills could not 
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work in competition with and would not work for the same wages 
the Chinaman works for over in British Columbia; and I am glad 
they did refuse, and I hope the time will never come, notwith- 
standing the fact that the Democratic Party placed shingles on 
the free list, that an American citizen will ever work for the 
wages that a Chinaman is willing to accept. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr, HUMPHREY of Washington. Certainly. 

Mr. FESS. I read in the New York Sun of yesterday that 
“the president of the United Charities of Chicago reports that 
thousands of unskilled workmen have been discharged,” together 
with quite a list of similar instances in other portions of the 
country. Has the gentleman any record of that? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I have no record of that. 
I only know about the conditions in regard to these lumber and 
shingle mills, 7 

Mr. MOORE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Has anybody else another of these news- 
paper clippings? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Just a moment, to reply 
to the gentleman, and then I will yield further. I was saying 
that the conditions in the West are the same that the conditions 
are throughout this country. It is true that when you enacted 
that law and placed shingles upon the free list that a second flood 
or a State-wide earthquake or conflagration could not have 
brought much quicker or more complete destruction to the lumber 
and shingle industries of my State. It is true that these men to- 
day are out of employment, and they are cold and hungry and are 
going into the cities. It is a fact for the first time since the 
last Democratic administration that we again have the soup 
house and the bread line. 

Mr. BROCKSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I can not yield now. It 
is also the fact, Mr. Chairman, for the first time since the last 
Democratic administration that the wage earner has become a 
tramp and the mill worker a beggar. It is true, Mr. Chair- 
man, that to-day thousands of these men, hungry and out 
of work, are being supported by the grudging hand of charity. 
It is true, Mr. Chairman, that we again have the picture thrust 
upon us of thousands of men and women hungry, out of work, 
asking for the opportunity to earn their bread 

Mr. PETERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, HUMPHREY of Washington. I will be glad to do so in 
time, but not now. And we are again, Mr. Chairman, by the 
lesson of experience to learn, the same way we have always 
learned under a Democratic administration, that we can not 
give our work and wages to foreign labor without bringing 
poverty and want upon our own. And we are to again have 
it demonstrated that the learned free-trade theories of the 
scholar and the dreamer, when put into effect, mean industrial 
death. Again it has been demonstrated that the Democratic 
Party is wholly incompetent to conduct the affairs of this 
Nation. Again we are to learn at fearful cost that a Demo- 
cratic administration means an empty Treasury, industrial de- 
pression, and poverty and idleness and rags. I think that 
answers the question of the gentleman from Néw York [Mr. 
Firzcrratp}. That condition is general. Once more the high- 
ways and by-ways of this country are filled with men seeking 
employment. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Does the gentleman say that because 
shingles have been put upon the free list poverty and hunger 
and disaster are stalking through the land? 

Mr. HAYES. I can answer that question. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. One at a time. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. What was the question of 
the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Does the gentleman state that because 
shingles haye been put upon the free list that hunger, poverty, 
and disaster are now stalking throughout the land? 

Mr, HUMPHREY of Washington. Well, placing shingles 
upon the free list put about 10,000 or 15,000 men in that con- 
dition. The other day your legislation in regard to steel caused 
25.000 men up in Pittsburgh to be placed in that condition. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Where is the steel coming from? Is 
there any record of any import coming in? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I do not know. Go and 
make that argument to the men who are hungry. Go to the 
men in my State that are unemployed and tell them that they 
can buy shingles cheaper from British Columbia than they can 
buy them here. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. There are no more coming here than 
there were. There is no demand for them, and, of course, there 
would not be any manufactured. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. I object to any further 
interruption. 


Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman ought not to ask a ques- 
tion and be afraid to have the truth told. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. If you will read the 
papers of yesterday you will see that throughout the whole 
country building has decreased over 30 per cent. No longer are 
people buying shingles, They are too poor. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. Will people stop building houses be- 
cause the tariff is reduced? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. They stop building houses 
because the Democratic Party bas reduced the tariff, They 
always do. Out in my country Democratie legislation has put 
people out of work. 

Mr. HAYES. Does the gentleman know that in Youngstown, 
in the Mahoning Valley, one institution discharged 3,000 men? 
Why this sudden stoppage in demand? 

Mr. FITZGERALD, Why is it? 

Mr. HAYES. Because everybody knows that labor abroad is 
going to be employed. 

Mr. FITZGERALD. The gentleman says they are going to be 
employed, and not that they are employed. 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I still have 
the floor. Of course, it is a mere coincidence that every time 
the Democratic Party comes into power the mills begin to close, 
the fires of our furnaces die, and that men are thrown into 
idleness. True, it has not happened for 20 years, but it comes 
back just at this time. Oh, it is a mere coincidence. Provi- 
dence is responsible for it, I suppose, since the Democratic Party 
got into power. 

Mr. PETERSON. Will the gentleman yield to me for just 
a question? 

Mr. HUMPHREY of Washington. Not now. There is an- 
other thing to which I want to call attention. The Democratic 
Party, through the President, through the leader of the House, 
and through the Secretary of Commerce, and the Secretary of 
Labor, and through other men here on the floor of the House 
have promised that if any mills closed, if any industry shut 
down or reduced wages, they would see to it that these mill 
owners were investigated and the facts given to the country. 
The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop], standing on 
that side of the House, and making a speech at the time the 
tariff bill was under consideration, warned the country that if 
any industry closed it would be investigated. And Secretary 
Redfield has repeatedly made that statement, if the press cor- 
rectly quotes him, and Secretary of Labor Wilson, in his speech 
in San Francisco, a few days ago, is quoted as saying that if any 
industry closed down or reduced wages, and gives as a reason 
that it is tariff legislation, he would see to it that it was investi- 
gated and the facts made known. I intend here and now to call 
that Democratic bluff. I have to-day written a letter to the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, and sent a copy of it to the Secretary of Labor, 
in which I have given a list and the location of the closed mills 
in my State. I ask Mr. Redfield now to go forth and investigate 
these 149 shingle mills and 83 lumber mills and see why they 
closed. They say it is due to the tariff. Let us know the truth. 

If it be true that these industries have closed down their mills 
and thrown their men out of employment and lost their own 
money simply to embarrass this administration, let us know 
the fact, and let them be hanged on “a gallows as high as 
Haman's,“ as the President promised. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] 

If, on the other hand, it be true that the tariff has unjustly 
affected these industries, then let the Democratic Party make 
good the statement that was made by the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Unprrwoop] when he stood upon the floor during 
the debate upon the tariff bill and declared that if after in- 
vestigation it was found that any industry was injuriously af- 
fected by the tariff law, the Democratic Party would correct it. 

That is why I am bringing this matter before the House to- 
day. I want to ascertain whether or not the Democratic Party 
is in earnest; whether they will do what they promised—in- 
vestigate these mills. And If it be true that they have closed 
without reason, then let that fact be known. If the tariff law 
caused it, let that be known, and then let the Denrocratic Party 
have the courage and the patriotism to keep its promise and 
change the law. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in order to test the sincerity and the good 
faith of these distinguished Democrats who have been making 
these boasts and these statements and these promises, and in 
order to ascertain whether or not they are talking for po- 
litical purposes only, I to-day sent this letter to the Secretary of 
Commerce. I want to read it. It is as follows: 

WasHINGTON, D. C., December 15, 1913. 


Hon. WILLIAM C. REDFIELD, 
Secretary of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


DEAR MR. Secretary: During the recent presidential conp and 
during the discussion in Congress of the Underwood tariff those 
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representing this administration emphasized and reiterated that the 
Democratic Party would not pass any law that would injure any le- 
gitimate indus If the — reports of your public utterances since 
you have been Secretary of Commerce are correct, you have frequently 
reiterated this promise, and have exp a determination in case any 
legitimate industry closed, or reduced wages, or discharged employees, 
under pretense that legislation was the cause, that you would in- 
3 e such industry and give the public the truth in regard to the 
matter. 

Mr. Unperwoop, the distinguished leader of the majority in the House 
of Representatives, speaking on the floor of that body May &, 1913, said: 

“More than that, Mr. Speaker, we have established a Bnreau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce that goes far beyond anything that 
these gentlemen desire to obtain in their tariff board, and it is well for 
the country to know it. It not only has the power to investigate the 
question of cost either here or abroad, the amount of imports and ex- 
pore: and American consumption, but when a great manufacturing 
nstitution is ready to threaten its laborers with a reduction of wages 
because they say there has been adverse action and l lation in Con- 

ess, or to reflect on the action of the Government of the United 

tates, that bureau has the power to walk into their offices and ascer- 
tain whether there is real reason for their cutting the rates of wages 
of their labor or whether it is merely a selfish attempt to put money 
into their own pockets.” 

This statement was a 
many other Democratic 
to the same effect. 

It also appears that in these proposed investigations you are to 
have the earnest cooperation of the Department of Labor, for Secretary 
had ence in a recent speech delivered in San Francisco, is quoted as 
saying: 
oe it the manufacturers reduce wages and assign as a reason the 
tarif law just enacted, they will be brought before the bar of public 
opinion by the Department of Commerce, and my department will assist. 

fe shall immediately, through our bureau of statistics, gather Infor- 
mation to determine whether their statements are true.” 

If we can believe the newspapers, you have also in this undertaking 
De 11 of the President, as he is reported to have said on May 


“That he is in entire accord with Mr. Unperwoop and Mr. Redfield 
regarding the announced policy to expose manufacturers who reduce 
wages on the pretext of losses due to lower customs duties.” 

it would further appes that the President, if not, in fact, the 
author, is at least a sincere supporter of this plan, as he is quoted as 
saying when aking to the Southern Society at a banquet held at the 
Waldorf Astoria on December 18, 1912: 

“There are natural panics, and sometimes panics because certain 
gentlemen want to create the impression that the wrong thing is going 


landed and approved by the majority, and 
embers took occasion to express themselves 


to be done. I have heard that certain men can create such panics. 
In my ignorance of Wall Street I do not know about this. But I know 
the machinery is in existence for the creation of such panics. But I 


am not afrald of them. I do not believe that there is any man living 
who dares to use that machinery to create such a panic, and if anyone 
attempts it I promise you that I will build the gibbet for him high as 
Haman’s. But that is only figuratively speaking. What I will do will 
be to direct the attention of the popia to him, and I think they will 
manage to cut him to the quick. With their eyes open the people are 
not going to let any man do such a thing.” 

So it fully appears that you have the means, the authority, and the 
desire to make these investigations, and that in so doing you will haye 
the complete approval of the administration. In yiew of these facts, I 
herewith submit to you a list of 194 shingle mills and 33 lumber mills 
that have recently closed in the State of Washington. This is not a com- 
plete list and if is increasing each day. Many others have reduced 
wages and have discharged a number of the men employed. The closing 
of these mills has thrown about 15,000 men out of employment. I am 
giving you the name of each mill and its location, so that you may have the 
specific information necessary upon which to act. The owners of these 
mills claim that the present tariff law is in a large measure responsible 
for their being compelled to close them. As the Secretary of Labor has 
go earnestly expressed his desire to cooperate with you in this most 
laudable undertaking, I am taking the ees of sending him also a 
copy of this letter and these lists of closed mills. 

Assuming for the purpose of the case that reducing the products of 
the forest so that they may be used to protect the human race from 
the heat of summer and the storms of winter is a legitimate indus- 
try, I call upon you to use the power of your department, as has been 
promised, to investigate the reason for the closing of these mills. 

Mr. Unxprerwoop, speaking on the floor of the House on May 15, 1913, 


sald: 

i When the Department of Commerce reports, after a careful, disin- 
terested, and honest investigation, that an injustice has been done, either 
to an industry of this country or to the Jabor employed in that industry, 
you may rest assured that this side of the House will reetify any wrong 
which has been done.” 

The people of the State of Washington and the entire country wish 

ou to immediately ascertain the facts so that Congress may know, and 

an Injustice has been done to this great industry, if you consider it a 
legitimate one, that the Democratic Party may correct this injustice as 
Mr. Unpgerwoop promised. Let the country know whether these mill 
owners have closed their mills, lost their money, and driven their men 
into idleness for the purpose of embarrassing the administration. Let 
us know whether they are fit to adorn a structure of the character so 
vividly and so amiably described by the President in his speech to the 
Southern Society. - 

Mr. UnxpERwoop in the same speech, above referred to, speaking on 
the same subject, said: 

itions that we recognize are not to be 
classed as itimate industries. * * * But we are entitled to know 
the facts, and we are going to know them. It is no threat.” 

I ask you to make good that statement of Mr. UNDERWOOD’S that has 
been reenforced by statements from the President, from Secretary Wil- 
son. from yourself, and from many other leading Democrats. 
fit is true that when the tariff bill was under consideration it was 

inted out to the Democratic majority that timber for the manu- 

eture of shingles in British Columbia was cheaper than in this coun- 
try; that the American mill owner employed American citizens and paid 
them American wages; and that th could not compete with the 
oriental labor employed in British Columbia. These statements were 
received with courtesy and rejected without consideration. True, it may 
be asked why should any American business man, for the mere sake 


“Oh, there are some pro 


of saving his business from extermination, become an “insidious lobby- 
ee and attempt to give Congress facts regarding any sub. 
ation. 


t of legis- 
What excuse is there for any American citizen attempting to 


inject the truth Into a scholarly and perfectly good free-trade theo 
that fully satisfies those who are directing the destin of the Devideratie 
Party? If laws enacted on such theory fail to work to the advantage 
of the people, the fault lies not in the law but in the stupidity of. those 
who do not understand how to adjust themselves thereto in order to 
reap its ee mgr oe h 

e ple engaged in the lumber and shingle industry have experi- 
enced the competition with the rest of the world that the President 
desired. They have had both their wits and their appetites sharpened. 

The closing of these mills has forced thousands of men into idleness. 
The whole country is anxious to know the cause. Again the shadow of 
the aoup house ls across the weary path of the unemployed. 

As days and months must elapse before you can complete your 
investigation and relief be given, even if you find that these men are en- 
titled to such relief, instead of bein: executed by publie opinion, I sug- 
gest t in the meantime you send to these thousands of men out of 
work and without money a scholarly and grammatically perfect essay on 
the “new fi om,” or a learned lyric on * efficiency.” During the 
starvation period through which these men must pass, these classic con- 
tributions will no doubt prore a satisfactory substitute for bread. 

The Democratic Party has repeatediy promised the people that if the 
mills and factories closed following the enactment of the new tarif law 
that your department would investigate and give to the country the real 
reasons for such action. The mills and factories have closed and thou- 
sands of men are out of employment. It is charged by those who have 
closed these mills and factories that the present tariff law is largely 
8 eee * 1 pects you exact and specific infor- 

5 ou redee: ises - 
cratie Party has made? 5 e 8 
Sincerely, yours, W. E. HUMPHREY, 


Exnintr A. 
List of shingle mills closed December 1, 1913, in the State of Washington. 


A. B. C. Shingle Co., Edmonds; Alaska Lumber Co., Mukilteo: 
Shingle Co., Park; Acme Shingle Co., Ballard: Avondale Shingle Con 
Redmond; Andall Mill Co., Ferndale; Alaksa Shingle Co., Sedro-Woolley ; 
Aloha Lumber Co., Aloha ; Anna Shingle Co., Concrete; Anderson Bros. 
Sedro-Woolley; Atlas Lumber & Shingle Co., Seattle; John Andall, 
Ferndale; C. A. Blackman & Co., Everett; Big Creek Shingle Co., 
Tacoma ; Belfast Shingle Co., Bow ; Bertram Shingle Co., Lynden; Blue 
Valley Shingle Co., Stanwood; B. W. Bodine, Edgecomb: Brew Manu- 
facturing Co., Puyallup; Bloedel-Denovan Co., Bellingham; Bass Shingle 
Co.. McMurray; Belt Line poings Co., Seattle; Benver Mill Co., 
Bothell; Birch Bay Shingle Co., Blaine; Black Lake Lumber Co., 'Tum- 
water; Bridge Shingle Co., Lawrence; Butler Lumber Co., Belleville; 
Bufalo Shingle Co., Blaine; Clearbrook Lumber Co., Bellingham; Cedar 
Shingle Co., Elbe; Centralia Shingle Mill, Centralin ; Chuckanut Shingle 
Co., South Bellingham ; Climax Shingle Co., Ferndale; Cloquallam Shin- 
le Co., Elma; Copalis Lumber Co., Hoquiam; Custer Shingle Co., 
Custer; Crowder Shingle Co., Granite Falls; Carison Shingle Co., 
Machias; Cedarhome Lumber & Shingle Co., Stanwood; Cherry Valley 
Shingle Co., Duvall; Clear Brook Lumber Co., Bellingham; Clipper 
Shingle Co., Cuppen; A. S. Coats Co., Raymond; Chehalis River Lum- 
ber Co., Centralia; Colpe Shingle Co., Ashford; Coal Creek Shingle Co. 
Kendall; George Damon, Elma; Deming Lumber & Shingle Co., Mark- 
ham; Drury & Rrown, Sequim; Day Lumber Co., Seattle; Doty Lum- 
ber & Shingle Co., Doty; Ebey Mill Co., Marysville; Earles-Cleary MHI, 
Béllingham ; Edmonds Shingle Co., Edmonds; Edmonds Mill Co., Ed- 
monds ; Estes Shingle Co., Arlington; Eclipse Mill Co., Everett; Eastern 
Railway & Lumber Co., Centralia; Eatonville Lumber Co., Eatonville: 
Erbe Mill & Timber Co., Maple Falls; E. Eggert, Getchell ; Ferry-Baker 
Lumber Co., Everett; Fortson Shingle Co., Fortson; Futurity Invest- 
ment Co., Bellingham; Ford-Shaw Lumber Co., Snohomish; French 
Creek Shingle Co., Everett; Fern Creek Lumber Co., Frances; Giles 
Lumber & Shingle Co., Darrington ; rays Lumber Co., Maltby; Grand 
Rapids Shingle Co., Sedro-Woolley ; Gulf Shingle Co., Ferndale: Globe 
Shingle Co., Globe: H. W. Graham, Concrete; Hagglund Shingle Co., 
Stanwood; Hamilton Mill Co., Everett; Hay Bros., Taylor; Heaton 
Shingle Co., Blaine; Hewitt-Lee Lember Co., Bellevue; Hoff & Pinkey, 
Lawrence; Frank Honey, Bellingham ; Horseshoe Mill Co., Blaine; W. J. 
Henry, Mount Vernon; J. Hoyt, Prairie; J. W. Hall, Mount Ver- 
non; Hartford Shingle Co., Arlington; Heath Shingle Co., Hartford; 
Hemmin-Nygren Co., Everson; Hazel Mill Co., Bellingham: Homestead 
Mill Co., shen; Horne Shingle Co., Stanwood; Howell-Hill-Ray Co., 
Port Angeles; Howel! Shingle Co., Fortland, Oreg.; Hummingbi Mill 
Co., Bellingham; Innovation Shingle Co., Olympia; Ingles Shingle Co., 
Enumelaw; Jefferson Mill Co., Port Discovery; N. Jerns, Bellingham; 
Kahler-Bell Shingle Co., Marietta; L. C. Le Master, Bellingham; Lake 
Goodwin Shingle Co., Lakewood; Latona Mill Co., Latona; Lochsloy 
Shingle Co., Hartford; Long Lake Shingle Co., Colby; Lowell Shingle 
Co., Lowell; Lake Samammish Lumber & Shingle Co., Inglewood; Lake 
Shingle Co.. Bellingham, O. II. Lee Shingle Co., Maltby; Lois Lumber 
& Shingle Co., Olalla; Lyman Lumber & Shingle Co., Minkler; Mason 
Mill Co., Port Angeles; Manley & Sons, South Bellingham: Matthews 
Shingle Co., Bow; McCoy Mill Co., Portson; T. W. Miller, Bellingham; 
Modern Shingle Co., Custer; Mowat Mill Co., Edmonds; Monroe Shingle 
Co., Monroe; Mack Shingle Co., Aberdeen; H. H. Martin, Centralia; 
McDaniels & Jacobsen, Stanwood; John MecCush, Bellingham; Merrill- 
Mill Co., Port Angeles; Morrison Mill Co., Bellingham; Mountain View 
Shingle Co., Ferndale; Nelson-Neal Co., Montbourne; Norman Shingle 
Co., Norman; Northwest Lumber Co., Kerriston; Nippon Lumber Co., 
Alpine; Nooksack River Lumber Cc., Ferndale; H. V. Orr & Co., Dem- 
ing; Oso Logging Co., Oso; Osceola Shingle Co., Enumclaw; O. K. Mill 
Co., Machias; Pearson Bros., Custer; Parker-Bell Lumber Co., Pil- 
chuck; F. W. Power, Bellingham; Port Crescent Le Sg Co., Port 
Crescent; Perfect Shingle Co., Tacoma; Page Lumber Co.. Buckley ; 
Phillips Shingle Co., Custer; Preston Mill Co., Preston; Peterson & 
Denellle, Kendall; Queen Mill Co.. Edmonds; Rayville Shingle Co., 
Elma ; Jobn Robin, Castle Rock; W. C. Reul Mill Co., Bellingham: O. M. 
Robertson Shingle Co., Lynden; Rucker Bros., Hartford; Salsich Eum- 
ber Co., McKenna; Silver Beach Shingle Co., Bellingham; Skagit Mill 
Co., Lyman; Shull Lumber & Shingle Co., Everett; Silver Lake Manu- 
facturing Co., Maple Falls; J. Spitbill, Granite Falls; Stearns Lumber 
& Shingle Co., Hoquiam; J. C. Stitt, view; Sultan Lumber Co., 
Sultan: Stine Lumber & Shingle Co., St. Marys; Sylvia Shingle Co., 
Montesano; Sumner Lumber & Shingle Co., Sumner; Sturdevant & Pel- 
lerin, Port Angeles; Summit Mill Co.. Mineral; C. E. Stearns Co, Belling- 
ham ; Sveneson-Carison Co., Marysville; S. E. Slade Lumber Co., Aber- 
deen; Tarboo Lumber Co., Center; Tumwater Lumber Co,, Tumwater ; 
Tiger Shingle Co.. Bellingham; Three Lakes Lumber Cg, Three Lakes; 
Two Lakes Mill Co., Seattle; Upright Shingle Co., Bellingham: Union 
Shingle Co., Everett; Union Lumber Co., Union Mills; Union Mill Co., Ed- 
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monds ; Victoria Mil! Co., Milltewn; Van Horn 
Vincent Shingle Co., Anacortes ; Whatcom Falls 
Wallace Lumber & Manufacturing Co., Startup ; Whitfield: 89257 8 
Eo.. Ranier; Charles Williams, Arlington: Wickersham Shingle Co., 
Wickersham ; II. B. Watte Lumber Co., Granite Falls; Watkins Shingle 
€o., McMurray ; Washington Red Cedar 8 Co., Kelso ; 94 85 Sar 
Manufactarin Co., Whites ; Wilcox Shingle Co.. Aberdeen ; Wood: 

eg onroe; Young & Johnson, Kapowsin ; Yeemans Saeko 

* 


s on wee a Hore « 
ingle 


EXHIBIT B. 
Mills manufacturing lumber in the State of Waaskington closed down on 


aceount of lack of business December 1, 1913. 
[Daily 10-hour capacity.] 

Feet. 
Lincoln Creek Lumber Co., Centralia Wash 80,000 
Chehalis River Lumber Co., Centralia, Wash- 80, 000 
H. H. Martin Lumber Co., Centralia, Wash- 25, 000 
J. A. Venness Funi Co., Winlock, 25, 000 
South Bond M. & T. Co., South Bend, 8 — 125. 000 
Creech Bros. Lumber Co., Raymond, Wasn — 80, 000 
Morrison Lumber Co., Bellingham, Washo 74) = 120, 000 
Hazel Mill Co., Blanchard, Wash. 2: = SS: 80; 000 


Atlas Lomber Co., Nie Murray. 
Parker Bell Lumber Co., P 
Whatcom Falls Lumber Co., Bellingham, W. 
Clear Water Lumber Co., Index, Wash 
Skykomish Lumber Co., Skykomish, 5 ——— 
Grotto Lumber Co., Skykomish, Wash 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co., Alineral, Wasn 
Wheeler Reece Lumber Co., Harding. Wash. 
D. & M. Lumber Co., Lake Tapps, Wash 
Maytown Lumber Co., Maytown, Wash. 
Evergreen Lumber Col, 8 Wash. 
Fur Tree Lumber Co., arao pur, Wash 
Seattle Lumber Co., Seattle — — 0 
Ferry-Baker Lumber Co., Everett, Wasd 125, 000 
Doty Lumber & Shin: le 'Co., Doty, Wash 100. 


Wash 
Iehuck, Wasn 


North Bend Lumber , Edgewie „Wash 80. 000 
Great Western der C., Black Rock. Wash 40, 000 
Tacoma Mill Co., Tacoma. Was 250. 000 
Overton Mili Co., Little Rock, Wasn — 35,000 
1 Rock Lumber Co., Little mock, Wash_______ 20, 000 

Slade Lumber Co., Aberdeen, Wash 280, 000 
Sicha Lumber Co., Aloha, Wash 40, 000 


3, 053, 660 

MILLS RUNNING SHORT TIME. = 

Bloedel Donovan Lumber pos Bellingham, Wash., 
40 per cent (600,000 feet) 

Heybrook Lumber Co., 
80,000 feet) 

Pacific National Lumber Co., National, Wasb., lim- 


ited crew (125,000 feet) 25, 000 
Eastern Railway & Timber Co., Centralia, Wash., 
B houre:{(125,000 feet) . 12, 000 
Falls. Cit 2 Co, Falls City, Oreg., 9 hours 10. 000 
miun Mill Co, 8 Wash., 8 hours (150,000 
WY San epee i reste Ais ernest eg tern 30, 000 
Dalias Lumber & Log Co., Dallas, Oreg., 9 hours 
(T5000; TeSt) or x. 7, 500 
Kleeb Lumber Co., South Bend, Wash., 8 hours 
€100,000 ttf 20, 600 
484, 500 
TO Vl | A Re a Se I IE LIE Sy Seen en nen Sse 8, 137, 500 


Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. ADAIR]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. ADAIR] 
is recognized for 15 minutes, 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, I rise to avail myself of the tati- 
tude given under general debate to discuss House joint resolu- 
tion No. 5, reported by the Committee on Education, and pro- 
viding for the appointment of a commission to consider the need 
and report a plan for vocational education. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no subject before this House in which 
I am interested to a greater extent than that of education. I 
have listened with a great deal of interest and pleasure, and I 
may say with much profit, zo the very able discussion of the 
questions involved in this resolution. I was especially inter- 
ested in the remarkable speech made by the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Murray] on the subject of edueation. I regard 
it as one of the most comprehensive and illuminating speeches 
on the subject of education ever made upon this floor. I was 
especially interested, too, in the very earnest appeal made by 
my good friend from Ohio [Mr. Fess] in his advocacy of this 
resolution. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the necessity of vocational educa- 
tion, and no one on this floor will go further than I will in 
voting reasonable appropriations to carry on the work of educa- 
tion along all lines. I gave my earnest and hearty support 
one year ago to the Lever bill, providing for the extension of 
the work done by our agricultural colleges. For many years 
I have realized the necessity of legislation that would tend to 
make farm life more pleasant and more profitable. During 
recent years the tendency has been away from the farm. When 
the boys growing up in the country reach maturity, they leave 


LI— 65 


the farm and go to the city and find work in our mills, factories, 
and storerooms. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. Just for a question. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. I was going to ask the gentleman whether 
he could give us some information briefiy as to the number of 
farms which have been abandoned, and the sections of the 
country in which these farms are located. I know it is a fact 
that there are a large number of abandoned farms throughout 
the country. 

Mr. ADAIR. I Should be very glad to go into that phase of 
the question if I had the time, but having only 15 minutes 
remaining I desire to use the time in presenting some other 
phases of this subject. I am sure a large number of farms 
throughout the country have been abandoned, as suggested by 
the gentleman from New York. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, one of the great problems we will be 
ealled upon to solve in the future is how to produce enough 
on our farms te feed our immense population. The population 
of this country is increasing at the rate of 2.000,000 each year, 
and of this 2.000,000 a million and a half are immigrants 
coming here from all parts of the world, and those of you who 
are informed on the subject of immigration know that but very 
few, if any, of this immigrant population will go upon the farm 
and till the soil. Yet this vast number of people must be fed. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I decline to yield further. I should be glad 
to. but my time is too limited. I say. therefore, that one of 
the great questions we will be called upon to solve in the 
future is how te produce enough on the farms to feed the 
people. 

Mr. Chairman, some plan must be devised that will keep our 
boys on the farm and induce some now in the cities to go on 
the farm and help produce the products necessary to feed the 
people of the world. As I have already stated, I am in favor 
of vocational education, and am willing to appropriate money 
to that end, but I am not in favor of wasting the people's 
money on useless and unnecessary commissions I have always 
been opposed to the appointment of commissions except in rare 
eases where they were actually needed. As was pointed ont 
yesterday by the gentleman from Ohio |Mr. SHerwoop], a large 
number of commissions have been appointed in the past, costing 
the people millions of dollars, and in most instances their 
recommendations have not been followed. During the past 14 
years 28 commissions have been appointed, and I ain informed 
the total cost of these commissions has amounted to the 
enormous sum of $7,000,000. For many years it was the prac- 
tice of our Republican friends when their party was in power 
to take care of defeated Republican members by creating some 
commission on which they could be placed and their salaries 
continued. Some excuse was trumped up for creating a com- 
mission in order that certain Republicans might be kept on the 
pay roll. This was practiced until it was a stench in the 
nostrils of those of us who believed In the honest and economical 
administration of public affairs, 

Now, Mr. Chairman, my party is in power, and I am going 
to oppose the continuance of this vicious system with the same 
earnestness I opposed it when our opposition was in control. 
While I do not pretend to have earned the title of “ watchdog” 
of the Treasury, yet those of you who have been here during the 
past eight years know I have persistently fought every propo- 
sition of waste and extravagance and of useless expenditure of 
the people’s money. and I want to repeat here and now that no 
proposition bearing the earmarks of graft or extravagance shall 
pass this House if I can prevent it. 

Mr. Chairman, my opposition to this resolution is not based 
alone on the fact that it is an unnecessary expenditure of the peo- 
ple's money, but because it is already in the hands of men who are 
well equipped and qualified to deal with this question. The 
Ways and Means Committee used excellent Judgment in forming 
the Committee on Education. It was careful to select men who 
were exceptionally well qualified by education and training to 
intelligently pass upon all problems going before that committee. 
Let us analyze the membership of that committee for a moment 
and see whether they are not able to handle this question with- 
out the aid of a commission. I find as chairman of that com- 
mittee my good friend from Georgia [Mr. Hucues}, the Chester- 
field of the House, who is always active, earnest. and diligent 
in doing his duty to his constituents and to his country. I find, 
in referring to the Congressional Directory, that the gentleman 
from Georgia is one of the Members of this House who has been 
interested for years in the subject of education. I find he is a 
graduate of a college himself, is now trustee of the Georgia 
Normal Industrial College, also a trustee in the University of 
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Georgia and the Georgia State Agricultural College. I would 
like to ask the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess] would you say 
that Mr. Hugues, with all his experience and knowledge of edu- 
cational work, is not qualified to pass on a proposition of this 
kind? 

Mr. HUGHES of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that 
the gentleman is mistaken; I am not a trustee of the Georgia 
Normal and Industrial College. 

Mr. ADAIR. Well, I get my information from the Directory. 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I can not yield; I have only a short time re- 
maining. 

Mr. DAVIS. I will give the gentleman an additional five 
minutes, if he wishes. 

Mr. ADAIR. Then I will yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that I agree entirely 
with all that the gentleman from Indiana has said in regard to 
the personal qualifications and capabilities of the chairman of 
the Committee on Education. I share it fully; but the chairman 
is not engaged now in educational work; he is very busy upon 
the floor, has many other things that are coming before the 
committee, and his associates are in the same condition. Under 
this resolution men who have spent all their lives can be chosen 
to do the work better than we can. 

Mr. ADAIR. I doubt if nine men could be found better 
qualified to pass upon this question than the Committee on 
Education. I find also upon that committee Judge RUCKER, 
of Missouri, with 16 long years of legislative experience in the 
House, an eminent lawyer, a splendid gentleman, well equipped 
and qualified to pass on any educational proposition. 

I also find J. THOMPSON BAKER, of New Jersey, educated in 
Bucknell University, from which he received a degree of A. B., 
bachelor of arts, an able lawyer. 

It has been said by some one that we ought to have somebody 
on this commission who has double LL.’s and double LL. D's 
attached to his name. I find on that committee you have the 
very man, eminently well qualified to pass upon this question. 
His name is JoHN W. ABERCROMBIE, of Alabama, and he has 
double LL.’s and double LL. D.’s and D. O. L's to throw 
away. He was graduated from Oxford College in 1886 and 
from the University of Alabama in 1888, LL. B., and in 1904 
with an LL. D. He received the degree of LL. D. from the 
University of South Carolina in 1905, and D. C. L. from the 
University of the South, at Sewanee, in 1907. He has been 
principal of high schools and colleges in the South from 1888 
to 1898. He was State superintendent of education in Alabama 
from 1898 to 1902. He was honored with the presidency of the 
University of Alabama from 1902 to 1911. He was a member of 
the Alabama textbook commission and chairman of the Alabama 
commission for selection of Rhodes scholars in 1903 to 1911. 
He was the organizer and president of the Alabama Associa- 
tion of Colleges from 1908 to 1912. He was a member of the 
board of directors of the National Educational Association 
from 1900 to 1904 and from 1909 to 1911. He was president 
of the Southern Educational Association from 1906 to 1907. He 
wus a member of the National Association of State Universities 
from 1903 to 1911. He was also president of the Southern 

Educational Council from 1912 to 1914, and also a member: of 
the National Council of Education from 1908 to 1912. 

Mr. Chairman, who would say that the gentleman from Ala- 
bama is not fitted by education, training, and experience to deal 
with this question? If this resolution should be passed, where 
could the President find a man with more LI’s and D. C. L's 
than the gentleman from Alabama? 

I also find there are many other graduates. of prominent col- 
leges on this committee, but I shall not take up the time of the 
House by mentioning: all of them; but here is the gentleman 

from Massachusetts, Mr. THACHER, who graduated from Adams 
Aendemy, in Quincy, in 1878, and graduated from Harvard Col - 
lege in 1882. And, then, here is my friend’ Mr. Burxe of Penn- 
Sylvania, who graduated from the University of Michigan in 
1892 with the degree of LL. B. Here is the gentleman from 
Iowa, Mr. Towner, a lecturer on constitutional law in the State 
University. of Iowa; and also EDMUND“ PLATT; of New York, 
graduated from Harvard University in 1888, the author of a 
history of Poughkeepsie and historical papers and lectures; and 
last, but not least, by: means, comes my good friend from 
Ohio, Mr. Fxss, who uated at the Ohio University at Ada 
in 1889. He was chosen to the chair of American history and 
later studied law, taking the degree of LL. D. I find he was 
made vice president of the university and became mana of 
the college of law. In 1902 he was called by President r 
to the University; of Chi „where he remained until 11906, 
when he accepted 3 of Antioch College, which he 


now holds. He is the author of the following publications: 

An Outline Study of Physiology: Outlines of United States 

l History of American Political Theory, and Civics of 
0. 

Mr. WILLIS. And they are all mighty good ones. 

Mr. AD AIR. Tes; they certainly are. 

I also find he was a member of the Ohio constitutional con- 
vention, of which body he was vice president. He was honored 
with the chairmanship of the committee on education and was 
author of the amendment creating the department of State 
superintendent of public instruction. “Why, my good friend 
from Ohio [Mr. Fess] has been known in educational circles 
ever since I can remember. His reputation as an educator is 
not confined. to his community, neither is it confined to the 
great State from whence he comes, but has gone beyond the 
State of Ohio, and over in my own State of Indiana the name 
of Srmron D. Fess is known by all teachers and instructors. 
With such an array of talent as this, Mr. Chairman, upon the 
Committee on: Education, wisely placed there by the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House, is there any man within the 
sound of my voice who can give a sound reason why the peo- 
ple’s money should be wasted on this commission? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 

Mr. ADAIR. I will now ask the gentleman from Minnesota 
for the time he promised me. 

Mr. DAVIS. I first want to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. ADAIR. Certainly. 

Mr. DAVIS. The gentleman from New. York asked the gen- 
tleman from Indiana if he could produce a list of deserted and 
abandoned farms, and the gentleman stated that he could not 
at the present time. I wish to suggest that, if statistics amount 
to anything, this ought to be an answer. Less than 50 years 
ago 70-odd per cent of the inhabitants of the United States dwelt 
upon farms and were producers, While to-day only about 31 
per cent of the entire population is rural. 

Mr. ADATR. I thank the gentleman for the suggestion. I 
know it is true that a much less percentage of the people live 
on farms than did a number of years ago. 

Mr. DAVIS. And hence to a-certain extent the farm has been 
forsaken for the city. 

Mr. ADAIR. Nos. When the boys grow up on the farms, 
they go to the city to find a place in the mills, in the shops, or 
in the factories, and I agree that we ought to do something 
that will make g 80 pleasant and profitable, life upon 
the farm so happy, and make agriculturists so well contented, 
that they will want to remain on the farms, 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to this resolution, because I be- 
lieve it is a needless and useless expenditure of the people's 
money. It is not a fair plea to make to say that this committee 
is so busily engaged with other work that it is necessary for 
us to go outside and appoint somebody else to do the work our 
constituents expect us to do. I have so much confidence and 
so much faith in the ability of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Fess] and the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. ABERCROMBIE], 
two of the great intellects of the country, whose education was 
not neglected, that I am willing to follow them on this proposi- 
tion, and I would rather follow them than to follow any com- 
mission appointed by the President. 

I look: upon the question of education as a business proposi- 
tion as well as an educational proposition, and fortunately we 
have on that committee men like Mr. Huemes of Georgia, who 
is a practical business man and farmer, and who has also given 
much time and attention to education, and is able to pass upon 
these questions without wasting the people's money. 

Mr. the passage of this resolution will set a 
bad precedent. There are matters of equal importance before 
each and every committee of the House, and If each committee 
would ask for a commission to determine what it should do, we 
would have a Government of commissions and our people would 
be taxed to the limit to pay the enormous expense. Since the 
Democratic: Party came into power graft; waste, and extrava- 
gance have been practically weeded out of all the departments 
of government, and the people have been saved millions of dol- 
lars. Let us go on practicing the ‘strictest economy in govern- 
mental affairs and see to it that not one dollar raised by taxing 


the people is Wasted. 


Ty „ immediately after the holiday vacation we 
will take up for consideration: and passage the appropriation 
bills making appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1915, and I want to serve notice now that no appropriation bear- 
ing the earmarks of waste or extravagance will pass this House 


if I can prevent it. In conclusion I want to say that I favor all 


legislation along educational lines and am willing to vote money 


iiin 
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for that purpose, but I am not willing to waste the people's 
money on unnecessary commissions. [Applause.] 

Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee do now rise, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. HuLL, Chairman of the Committee. of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 10523, the 
District of Columbia appropriation bill, and had come to no 
resolution thereon. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

3y unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 

Howand, for five days, on account of illness in his family. 
IMMIGRATION, 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, this morning I asked to be per- 
mitted to correct a report upon a bill, but objection was made. 
I haye concluded to file the report (H. Rept. 149), because one 
or two minority reports have been inserted, and I shall file the 
report and bill again, and the gentleman from New York, Judge 
GoLÐFOGLE, desires to file a minority report. 


Mr. MANN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 
Mr. MANN. The gentleman now states that he proposes to 


file a report anew. I suggest, before he can do that, the bill 
having already been reported to the House, he will have to ask 
unanimous consent to withdraw the bill already reported. 

Mr. BURNETT. That is correct, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will put the question in that way. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Speaker. I submit the minority views 
of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SasarH] and myself, and 
while I am doing that I desire to say that when yesterday the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Burnett], the chairman of the 
Committee on Immigration, submitted a report, which he now 
desires to correct, it was stated by the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut Mr. Donovan] that the Member from New York—in all 
probability having myself in mind—was absent. I want to 
state that I was then actually in the performance of committee 
duty under the leave granted by the House, The Committee on 
Elections was then meeting, and therefore I was not present 
when my friend from Alabama offered the report. 

I file herewith the minority views. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
Connecticut rise? 

Mr. DONOVAN. I objected to the gentleman from Alabama 
presenting the report in the gentleman’s absence. That was my 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair knows, but the thing the gentle- 
man from New York complains of is that the gentleman from 
Connecticut put him in the attitude, unwittingly no doubt, of 
calling attention to the fact that he was not here. 

Mr. DONOVAN. That is true. - 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. When really I was in the performance 
of a committee duty, presiding over my Elections Committee. 

Mr. DONOVAN. The thing I objected to was the gentleman 
from Alabama bringing it in in the gentleman's absence. I was 
trying to save the gentleman. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. I thank the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is out of order. ‘The gentle- 
map from Alabama [Mr. Burnerr] asks unanimous consent to 
withdraw the report and the bill that he filed yesterday, and 
to file it now as he wishes it. 

Mr. MANN. He does not need to ask authority to file it now. 

The SPEAKER. Well, he asks to withdraw the other. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. DONOVAN. I am going to object. 

Mr. MANN. Oh, do not object. 

Mr. DONOVAN. Well, these parliamentary sharps around 
here are all the time raising parliamentary points of order, and 
they ought to proceed in regular order, and I object. 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman will not 
object. 12 is merely a correction of one word in the report and 
in the hs 

Mr. DONOVAN. I withdraw the objection, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. BURNETT. I thank the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Sass GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Speaker, I now submit the minority 
views 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York submits the 
minority views 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. For Mr. SABATA and myself. 


The SPEAKER. Which goes to the House Calendar. 

Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr, Speaker, there is another gentleman 
on our committee, perhaps two more, who may desire to submit 
minority views, and I ask that they may haye the right to do so. 

The SPEAKER. For how long? 

Mr. GOLDFOGLB. One gentleman is engaged, I know, in 
the performance of committee duties, and I suggest he have two 
more days. 

The SPEAKER. Who is it? 

Mr. BURNETT. Mr. MANAHAN. I think all who desire to 
dissent have filed their views. 

The SPEAKER. He has two days more under the order 
made yesterday, 

Mr. MANN. The order made yesterday was vacated by with- 
drawing the report. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from New York [Mr. Gotp- 
FOGLE] asks that the gentlemen of the minority who desire to 
file minority views shall haye two days in which to do so. Is 
there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
These reports go through the basket. 


ADJOURNMENT, 


Mr. PAGE of North Carolina. Mr, Speaker, I move that the 
House do now adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 35 
minutes p, m.) the House adjourned to meet to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, December 17, 1913, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

1. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with a 
letter from the Chief of Engineers, final report of a special 
board of engineer officers on raising and removing the wreck of 
the U. S. battleship Maine from the harbor of Habana, Cuba 
(H. Doe. No. 480) ; ordered to be printed, with illustrations. 

2. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting 
a copy of a communication from the Secretary of State, submit- 
ting an estimate of appropriation, in the sum of $5,000, for the 
expenses of the representatives of the United States at the 
International Maritime Conference for Safety of Life at Sea, 
now in session at London, in addition to the appropriation of 
$10,000 made in the joint resolution approved June 28, 1912, 
entitled, “ Joint resolution proposing an international maritime 
conference” (H. Doe. No, 479); to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, bills and resolutions were sev- 
erally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the several calendars therein named, as follows: 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, from the Committee on the Public 
Lands, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 5093) authorizing 
the city of Montrose, Colo., to purchase certain public lands for 
publie-park purposes, reported the same with amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 143), which said bill and report 
were referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. BROWN of New York, from the Committee on the Public 
Lands, to which was referred the bill (S. 541) granting to the 
Emigration Canon Railroad Co., a corporation of the State of 
Utah, permission, in so far as the United States is concerned, to 
occupy, for a right of way for its railroad track, a certain piece 
of land now included in the Mount Olivet Cemetery, Salt Lake 
County, Utah, reported the same with amendment, accompanied 
by a report (No. 148) ; which said bill and report were referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BURNETT, from the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 6060) to 
regulate the immigration of aliens to and the residence of aliens 
in the United States, reported the same with amendment, ac- 
companied by a report (No. 149); which said bill and report 
were referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. GRAHAM of Illinois, from the Committee on the Public 
Lands, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 2783) authorizing 
J. A. Matheny, of Colony, Wyo., to make homestead entry, 
reported the same with amendment, accompanied by a report 
(No. 142), which said bill and report were referred to the 
Private Calendar. 
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PUBLIC BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII. bills, resolutions, and memorials 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CONNOLLY of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 10723) to provide 
for the erection of a public building at Pagle Grove, Iowa; to 
the Committee on Publie Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr, CULLOP: A bill (H. R. 10724) to create the bureau 
of labor safety in the Department of Labor; to the Committee 
on Labor, 


By Mr. MAHAN: A bill (H. R. 10725) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to appoint a beard of officers to survey the 
site owned by the Government at New London, Conn., with a 
view of establishing an armor-plate manufactory thereon; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr, KELTTNER: A bill (II. R. 10726) to authorize the 
acquisition of a site and the erection of a Federal building at 
Bishop, Cal.; to the Committee on Public Bulldings and 
Grounds, 


Also, a bill (II. R. 10727) providing for a building for post 
office and other purposes at San Bernardino, Cal.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. TALBOTT of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 10728) to pro- 
yide for an examination and suryey of the Baltimore Harbor 
and entrances thereto; to the Committee on Rivers and Warbors. 

3y Mr. KETPNER: A bill (II. R. 10729) making appropria- 
tions for the printing and publishing of maps and reports relat- 
ing to the kelp beds on the Pacifie coast; to the Committee on 
Agriculture, 

By Mr. LINDBERGH: A bill (H, R. 10730) restoring to the 
public domain certain land heretofore reserved for reservoir 
purposes at headwaters of the Mississippi River and tribu- 
tarles; to the Committee on the Public Lands, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10731) restoring to the public domain cer- 
tain lands heretofore reserved for reservoir purposes at the 
hendwaters of the Mississippi River and tributaries; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. ANSBERRY: A bill (H. R. 10732) to author'ze the 
payment of certain pensions monthly; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. HOWELL: A bill (H. R. 10733) to consolidate cer- 
tain lands within the Cache National Forest, Utah; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr, QUIN: A bill (H. R. 10784) making an appropriation for 
the repuir, completion of revetment, and other necessary work 
on Natchez Harbor at the city of Natchez, Adams County, 
Mies.: to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. LEWIS of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 10785) to create 
a bureru of labor safety in the Department of Labor; to the 
Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. BORLAND: A bill (H. R. 10736) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating 
to the judic'sary,” approved March 3, 1911; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. OLDFIELD: A bill (II. R. 10737) to give effect to the 
provisions protecting copyright and designs of the act entitled 
“An act providing for the free importation of articles intended 
for fore'gn buildings and exhibits at the Panama-Pacifie Inter- 
national Exposition and for the protection of foreign exhib- 
itors.” approved September 18, 1913; to the Committee on 
Patents. 

Ry Mr. GEORGE: A bill (H. R. 10738) to provide for annual 
and full-value assessments, a more efficient assessing depart- 
ment, and for other purposes relating to assessment and taxa- 
tion in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 10739) rela- 
tive to appropriat‘ons for the District of Columbia; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. JACOWAY: A bill (H. R. 10740) appropriating 
$250000 for the construction of dredge boats for dredging on 
the Arkansas River; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also. a bill (H. R. 10741) for the erection of a public building 
at Conway, Ark.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10742) for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building at Little Rock, Ark.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (EL R. 10743) for the purchase of a site and the 
erection thereon of a publice building at Morriliton, Ark.; to the 
Committee on Publie Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Alabama; Resolution (H. Res. 349) to 
print 2.000 additional copies of the Soll Survey of Mobile 


County, Ala.. for use in the House document room; to the Com- 


mittee on Printing, 


—— 


DECEMBER 16, 


By Mr. BURNETT: Resolution (H. Res. 350) for the consid- 
eration of II. R. 6060; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 178) to 
amend the joint resolution of May 25, 1908, providing for the 
remission of a portion of the Chinese indemnity; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clanse 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
Were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BALTZ: A bill (H. R. 10744) granting a pension to 
Phoebe Cosgriff; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BARCHFELD: A bill (H. R. 10745) granting a pen- 
sion to Henry Spahn; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10746) granting an increase of pension to 
John Gion; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10747) granting an increase of pension to 
Ambrose ©. Niven; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10748) to correct the military record of 
Felix Boyle; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 10749) granting a pension 
to Fred M. Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CANTRILL: A bill (H. R. 10750) granting a pension 
to Hernian Hoover; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10751) granting a pension to Joseph Gam- 
bell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CLARK of Missouri: A bin (II. R. 10752) granting 
an increase of pension io Joseph H. Reynolds; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DIFENDERFER: A bin (H. R. 10753) granting an 
Increase of pension to Joseph Benttergood; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KAGAN; A bill (II. R. 10754) granting an increase of 
pension to Augustin Buhl; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10755) granting an increase of pension to 
Andrew Sutton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ESCH: A bill (II. R. 10756) granting a pension to 
Charles P. Dyrud; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FARR: A bill (II. R. 10757) granting a pension to 
Edward Sweeney; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, n bill (II. R. 10758) granting an increase of pension to 
Orestes B. Wright; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10759) for the retirement of John J. Ross, 
second lieutenant, Philippiue Scouts; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. FIELDS: A bill (H. R. 10760) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary M. Wright; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, 2 bill (H. R. 10761) granting an inerease of pension to 
James G. A. Middleton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GARD: A bill (H, R. 10762) granting a pension to 
Frederick G. Oldt; to the Committee on Pensions. z, 

By Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 10763) for the 
relief of Dr. L. W. Culbreath; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HAMILTON of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 10764) grant- 
ing an incrense of pension to William Burns; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A bin (H. R. 10765) granting a patent to 
George N. Van Leuven for the northeast quarter of section 18, 
township 17 north, range 19 east, Black Hills meridian, South 
Dakota; to the Committee on the Publie Lands. 

By Mr. HAY: A bill (H. R. 10766) for the relief of Frederick 
Hughson; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HELVERING: A bill (H. R. 10767) for the relief of 
John D. Baldwin; to the Committee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10768) granting an increase of pension to 
Samuel Hays; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HUGHES of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 10769) granting 
an increase of pension to Jobn J. Davidson, alias John Dinneen; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOWELL: A bill (H. R. 10770) granting an increase 
of pension to Elizabeth H. Hyde; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. IGOE: A bill (H. R. 10771) for the relief of Martha 
A. Murphy; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10772) granting an increase of pension to 
Susan Stewart; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JACOWAY: A bill (H. R 10778) granting a peusion 
to Kate Chance; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10774) granting a pension to Frank Doer- 
ing; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10775) granting a pension to William A. 
Pollard; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R 10776) granting a pension to George W. 
Campbell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, n bill (H. R. 10777) granting a pension to Mrs. A. M. 
Hughes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 10778) granting an increase of pension to 
Edward 8. Banister; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, u bill (H. R. 10779) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10780) granting an increase of pension to 
Eliza J. Adams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Aiso: a bill (H. R 10781) granting an increase of pension to 
George W. Burton: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 10782) for the relief of Jobn Davis; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10783) for the relief of Patrick O'Kane; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, n bill (H. R. 10784) for the relief of Edgar Shinn; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, n bill (II. R. 10785) for the relief? of Leander Mason and 
others, heirs of Thomas M. Mason, deceased; to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10786) for the relief of the heirs of Jacob 
Pennington; to the Committce on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 10787) for the relief of the heirs of Peter 
Goodman; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, n bil (H. R. 10788) for the relief of the heirs of Augusta 
W. Diehl, doceased ; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, n bill (I. R. 10789) for the relief of the legal representan- 
tives of Wiley J. Davis, deceased; to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. KIESS of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 10790) granting 
n pension to Sophronixn M. Bowker; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KINKEAD of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 10701) for 
the relief of Thomas Johnson; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10792) for the relief of Patrick Howe; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 10793) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Junius Thomas Turner; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bil] (H. R. 10794) granting n pension to May J. Wode; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MITCHELL: A bill (FL R. 10795) granting an in- 
crense of pension to Albert A. Hunt; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 10796) granting a pension to Harry E. 
Brooks; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bin (H. R. 10797) granting a pension to Edward F. 
Lemoine; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, n bill (H. R. 10708) granting nn increase of pension to 
Jeremiah MeCnrthy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10799) to correct the military record of 
Arthur J. Bradley, allas Arthur J. Brady; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10800) to remove charges against record of 
John J. McKenzie; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, n bill (II. R. 10801) to remove the charge of desertion 
against Thomas Casey, alins Thomas Clancy; to the Committee 
ou Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MORRISON; A bill (II. R. 10802) granting an in- 
crease of pension to George V. Shallenberger; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Also. n bill (H. R. 10808) granting an increase of pension 
to Allen S. Thatcher; to the Committee ou Invalid Pensions, 

ty Mr. MURRAY of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 1080-4) 
grunting a pension to George G. Spurr, jr.; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. NEELEY of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 10805) authorizing 
the issuance of n patent to the northwest quarter section 27, 
township 17 south. range 40 west, Dodge City (Kans.) land dis- 
trict, to George H. Lowrey; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. PARK: A bill (H. R. 10806) for the relief of William 
B. Adams, executor of the estate of Anan Willis, deceased; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. REED: A bill (H. R. 10807) granting an inerense of 
pension to James M. Caswell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. RIORDAN: A bill (H. R. 10808) granting a pension to 
Michael Grace; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SMITH of New York: A bill (H. R. 10809) granting a 
pension to Philip Bernhard; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10810) for the relief of John Rohe; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. J. M. C. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 10811) for the relief of 
Cyrus Dean; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


By Mr. TALCOTT of New York: A bill (H. R. 10812) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Emma McDermott; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of New York: A bill (HL R. 10818) for the 
relief of the dependent widow of Patrick Curran, civilian em- 
ployee of the Government, who was killed while ſu the discharge 
of his duties at the United States naval magazine at Jonn 
Island, N. V.: to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr, THOMSON of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 10814) granting 
a pension to Hannah Elizabeth Boblett; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10815) granting a pension to Elvira M. 
Anderson; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10816) granting n pension to Kathryn M. 
Denoyer; to the Committee on Pensions. 1 

Also, a bil (H. R. 10817) granting a pension to Clayton Huff; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIS: A bill (H. R. 10818) granting an increase 
of pension to Helen G. Davis; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WOODS: A bill (H. R. 10819) granting an increase 
of pension to Theodore Walker; to the Committce on Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 10820) for the relief of John M. Stewart, 
alins Jeremiah Marshall; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By the SPEAKER (by request): Petition of the Federation of 
Jewish Farmers of America, favoring adequate! rural credit 
facilities; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also (by request), petition of Rey. Theo. Szule, of the Cath- 
olle University of Washington, D. C., protesting against the 
passage of the Burnett immigration bill; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization; 

Also (by request), petition of the Polish Women's Civie Club 
Wonda, of Chicago, III., protesting against the literacy test in 
the restriction of immigration; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

By Mr. ANTHONY: Petition of citizens of Topeka, Kans., 
favoring legislation to prohibit misbranding of articles made of 
fabric, lenther, or rubber; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: Memorial of the Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Assoclation, Branch No. 1, Coshocton, Ohio, favoring the pas- 
sage of House bill 1873; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BARCHIELD: Papers to nceompany bill (H. R. 
10746) granting an increase of pension to John Gion; to the 
Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: Papers to accompany bill (H. R. 10419) 
granting an increase of pension to Mrs. Mary E. Meehan; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. . 

By Mr. CARY: Petition of the Racine Junction Advancement 
Association and Racine Retail Merchants’ Association, of Ra- 
cine, Wis., protesting against the passage of the seamen's bill 
in Its present form; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, 

Also, petition of the Federation of Jewish Farmers of America, 
favoring adequate rural credit facilities; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. CLANCY; Petition of sundry citizens of Syracuse. 
N. Y.. favoring the passage of House bi! 5892, for the relief of 
persons who served in the Military Telegraph Corps during the 
Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DALE: Memorial of the Federation of Jewish Farmers 
of America, favoring adequate rural credit facilities; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. DONOHOE: Memorial of the Vessel Owners and Cap- 
tains’ Association, favoring the location of a new Government 
dry dock at Philadelphia instead of Norfolk; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. EDMONDS: Petition of the Young Men's Republican 
Ciub of Philadelphia and the Vessel Owners and Captains’ As- 
sociation, of Philadelphia, Pa., favoring the passage of legisla- 
tion for the location of a dry dock at Philadelphia Navy Yard; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. ESCH ; Petition of the Federation of Jewish Farmers 
of Amerien, favoring adequate rural credit facilities; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, memorial of members of the Wisconsin Woman's Suf- 
frage Association, favoring an amendment to the United States 
Constitution prohibiting disfranchisement of citizens on acconnt 
of sex; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. FARR: Memorial of the Portland Chamber of Com- 
merce, favoring the passage of Senate bill 3063, relative to in- 
crease of employees in the Government Supervising Architect's 
Office; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, petitions of Milton Roblu, of Scranton, Pa., and the Ben- 
ton Harbor Development Co., and the council of the city of 
Benton Harbor, Mich., protesting against the passage of the 
seamen’s bill with reference to the Great Lakes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: Memorial of the New York State 
Council, Daughters of America, favoring the literacy test in the 
immigration bill; to the Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization. 

Also, petition of Local Union No. 68 of the American Flint 
Glass Workers’ Union, of Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring the passage 
of H. R. 1873; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

Also, memorial of the Twentieth Century Club, of Detroit, and 
Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, favoring the passage of flood- 
Prevention bills; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, memorial of the Philadelphia Board of Trade, Philadel- 
phin Chamber of Commerce, and Commercial Exchange and 
Philadeiphia Bourse, protesting against the Owen-Glass bank- 
ing and currency bill becoming a law; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

Also, petition of the United States Military Telegraph Corps, 
urging Congress to pass remedial legislation in the form of the 
pension bills now before it; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
gions. 

Also, petition of the Portland Chamber of Commerce, favoring 
passage of bill (S. 8068) relative to an Increase in employees in 
the Government Supervising Architect's Office; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands, 

Also, memorial of the Board of Managers of the Twentieth 
Century Clab, of Detroit, protesting against any bill or bills 
which shall tend to break down the National Forestry Service; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. GARNER; Petition of merchants of Pearsall, Tex., 
favoring the passage of House bill 5308, to compel concerns 
selling goods direct to the consumer by mail to contribute their 
portion of the funds for the development of the local community, 
county, and State; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JACOWAY: Papers to accompany bill for the relief 
of Mason heirs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany bill granting increase of pension to 
Mary A. Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky: Petition of citizens of the 
fourth congressional district of Kentucky, favoring the passage 
‘of the Lindquist pure fabric and leather bill for labeling same; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LEE of Pennsylvania: Memorial of the Federation of 
Jewish Farmers of America, favoring adequate credit facilities; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


Also, memorial of Vessel Owners and Captains’ Association of 
Philadelphia, Pa., favoring the location of a new Government 
dry dock at Philadelphia instead of at Norfolk, as recommended 
KA sie Secretary of the Navy; to the Committee on Naval 

rs. 

Also, petition of the Philadelphia Maritime Exchange, protest- 
ing against the location of the new dry dock at Norfolk instead 
of Philadelphia; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. LONERGAN: Petition of the Federation of Jewish 
Farmers, favoring adequate rural-credit facilities; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. MOORE: Memorial of the Vessel Owners and Cap- 
tains’ Association, of Philadelphia, recommending the construc- 
tion of a dry dock at the Philadelphia Navy Yard; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. MONDELL: Petitions of citizens of Brighton City 
and Logan, Utah, favoring legislation relative to taxing mail- 
order houses; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
morce. 

By Mr, MOTT: Petition of Federation of Jewish Farmers of 
America, favoring the passage of legislation for an adequate 
system of rural credit; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

By Mr. O'SHAUNESSY: Petition of citizens of Providence, 
R. I., favoring the passage of legislation granting pensions to 
those who served in the Military Telegraphic Corps during the 
Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PLATT: Petition of citizens of Middletown, N. Y., 
fayoring-the literacy test for immigrants; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. PROUTY. Petition of citizens of Des Moines, Towa, 
favoring the passage of the Lindquist pure fabric and leather 
bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. REILLY of Connecticut: Memorial of the New Haven 
Chamber of Commerce, favoring the passage of House bill 6282, 
known as the Harrison antinarcotic bill; te the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

Also, memorial of the council of the city of Benton Harbor, 
Mich., and the Benton Harbor Development Co., protesting 
against the passage of the seamen’s bill; to the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. SCULLY: Petitions of the New Point Comfort Board 
of Trade, of Keansburg, and sundry other citizens of the State 
of New Jersey, favoring an amendment to the seamen’s bill ex- 
empting steamers operating in bays; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: Papers in support of bill (H. R. 
9974) for the relief of James Johnson; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 

By Mr. WALLIN: Petition of the Citizens’ Trust Co. and the 
Board of Trade of Schenectady, N. V., favoring certain amend- 
ments to the currency bill; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


